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PREFACE 


■  GrvE  heed  to  .  .  .  teaching.'  Perhaps  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  given 
sufficient  heed  to  teaching  since  the  earhest  and  happiest  days.  In  our  own  day 
the  importance  of  teaching,  or,  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  expository  preaching,  has 
been  pressed  home  through  causes  that  are  various  yet  never  accidental ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  more  heed  will  be  given  by  the  Church  to  teaching 
than  has  ever  been  given  before. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  Church  for  that  great  work, 
this  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  published.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  together  with  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  according  to  the  Authorized 
and  Revised  English  Versions,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  original  tongues. 
Every  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the  information  it  contains  reasonably  full, 
reliable,  and  accessible. 

As  to  fulness.  In  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  one  expects  that  the  words 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  whicli  do  not  explain  themselves,  wiU  receive  some 
explanation.  The  present  Dictionary  more  nearly  meets  that  expectation  than  any 
Dictionary  that  has  hitherto  been  published.  Articles  have  been  written  on  the 
names  of  all  Persons  and  Places,  on  the  Antiquities  and  Archaeology  of  the  Bible, 
on  its  Ethnology,  Geology,  and  Natural  History,  on  Biblical  Theology  and  Ethic,  and 
even  on  the  obsolete  or  archaic  words  occurring  in  the  English  Versions.  The 
greater  number  of  tlie  articles  are  of  small  compass,  for  care  has  been  exercised  to 
exclude  vague  generalities  as  well  as  unaccepted  idiosyncrasies ;  but  there  are  many 
articles  which  deal  with  important  and  difficult  subjects,  and  extend  to  considerable 
length.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  article  in  the  first  volume  on  the  Chronology  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  article  in  the  present  volume  on  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  reliability.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  appended  to  their  articles, 
except  where  the  article  is  very  brief  or  of  minor  uuporlance ;  and  these  names  are 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  work  may  bo  relied  on.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
those  autliors  were  chosen  for  each  particular  subject  who  liad  made  a  special  study 
of  that  subject,  and  might  be  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  it.  Then,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  tlie  Editor  and  his  Assistant,  every  siieet  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  three  distinguished  scholars  whose  names  are  found  on  the  title-page. 
Those  scholars  are  not  responsible  for  errors  of  any  kind,  if  such  should  be  dis- 
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covered  in  the  Dictionary,  but  the  time  and  care  they  have  spent  upon  it  may  ba 
taken  as  a  good  assurance  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reliable  and  authoritative. 

As  to  accessibility.  While  all  the  articles  have  been  written  expressly  for 
this  work,  so  they  have  been  arranged  under  the  lieadings  one  would  most  naturally 
turn  to.  In  a  very  few  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  group  allied  subjects 
together.  But  even  then,  the  careful  system  of  black-lettering  and  cross-reference 
adopted  should  enable  the  reader  to  find  the  subject  wanted  without  delay.  And  so 
important  has  it  seemed  to  the  Editor  that  each  subject  should  be  found  under  its 
own  natural  title,  that  he  has  allowed  a  little  repetition  here  and  there  (though  not 
in  identical  terms)  rather  than  distress  the  reader  by  sending  him  from  one  article 
to  another  in  search  of  the  information  he  desires.  The  Proper  Names  will  be  found 
under  the  spelling  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version,  and  in  a  few  very  familiar 
instances  the  spelling  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  also  given,  with  a  cross-reference 
to  the  other.  On  the  Proper  Names  generally,  and  particularly  on  the  very  difficult 
and  unsettled  questions  of  their  derivation,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  article 
Names  (PiiOPER),  which  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume.  The  Hebrew,  and  (where 
it  seemed  to  be  of  consequence  for  the  identification  of  the  name)  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  have  been  given  for  all  proper  and  many  common  names.  It  was  found 
impracticable  to  record  all  the  variety  of  spelling  discovered  in  different  manuscripts 
of  the  Septuagint ;  and  it  was  considered  unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  great  Edition 
now  in  preparation  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Concordance  of  Proper  Names  about  to  be 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Abbreviations,  considering  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  work,  will  be  seen  to  be  few  and  easily  mastered.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  a  simple  and  uniform  scheme  of  transliterating  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words,  will 
be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

The  Editor  has  pleasure  in  recording  his  thanks  to  many  friends  and  willing 
fellow-workers,  including  the  authors  of  the  various  articles.  In  especial,  after  those 
whose  names  are  given  on  the  title-page,  he  desires  to  thank  the  Eev.  W.  Sanday, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
has  again  read  many  of  the  articles  and  given  valuable  assistance  in  other  ways ; 
next,  the  Eev.  G.  M.  Mackie,  M.A.,  of  Beyrout,  whose  knowledge  of  modern  Syrian 
life  is  both  intimate  and  sympathetic ;  also  Professor  Mahaffy  of  Dublin,  who  kindly 
read  some  articles  in  proof ;  Professor  Eyle  of  Cambridge ;  Principal  Salmond 
of  Aberdeen;  Principal  Stewart  of  St.  Andrews;  and  Principal  Fairbaikn  and 
Mr.  J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  The  Editor  regrets  to 
have  to  record  the  death,  since  the  issue  of  the  first  volume,  of  Dr.  D.  Shearer  and 
the  Eev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford. 


•,•  Messrs.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,   New  York,   have  the  sole  right  of    publication  of  thla 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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LIST  OF  ABBEEVIATIONS 


L  General 


Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Apoc  =  Apocalypse. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =Aquiia. 

AAb.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

Bab.  =  Babyloniail. 

c.  =  circa,  about. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

of.  =  compare. 

ct.=  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E  =  Eloliist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

KKyP—E^'JI't-ian. 

Eng.  =  Enj.'lisli. 

Eth.  =  Etliiopie. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page  ;  as  Ac  lO'*'* 

if.  =and  following  verses  or  pages  ;  as  Mt  ll**"* 

Gr.  =  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Isr.  =  Isr.aelite. 

J  =  Jahwist. 

J"  =  Jehovah. 

Jerus.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =Josephus. 


LXX  =  SeptuaginU 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =  Onkelos. 

0T  =  Old  Testament. 

P=  Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian, 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.  =  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint 

Sin.=Sinaitic. 

Symm.  =Syniraachna. 

Syr.  =  Syriac. 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.  =Theodotion. 

TR  =  Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation 

VSS  =  Versions. 

Vulg.=  Vulgate. 

WH=  Westcott  and  Hort's  text. 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  =  Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exoilus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

Dt  =  Deut  eronomy. 

Jos  =  Joshua. 

Jg  =  Judges. 

Ru  =  Rutli. 

I  S,  2  S  =  1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2  K  =  1  and  2  Kings. 

1    Ch,   2   Ch  =  1    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Nell  =  Neheraiah. 
Esl= Esther. 
Job. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 
Pr  =  Proverbs. 
Ec  —  Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer  =  Jeremiah. 
La  =  Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Hos  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  Joel. 
Am  =  Amos. 
Ob  =  Obadiali. 
Jon  =  Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nah  =  Nahum. 
Hab  =  Habakkuk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag  =  Haggai. 
Zee  =  Zechariah. 
Mal  =  MalachL 


1  Es,  2    Eg  =  I 

Esdraa. 


Apocrypha. 
and   2      To  =  Tobit. 
Jth  =  Judith. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to 

Esther. 
Wis  =  Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar  =  Baruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     the 

Three  Children. 


the 


Sns  =  Susanna. 
Bel   =  Bel      and 

Dragon. 
Pr.     Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mao  =  l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


New  Testament, 


Mt  =  Matthew. 

Mk  =  Mark. 

Lk  =  Luke. 

Jn  =  John. 

Ac  =  Acts. 

Ro  =  Romans. 

1   Co,  2  Co  =  1   and  2 

Corinthians. 
Gal  =  Galatians. 
Eph  =  Ephesians. 
Ph  =  Philippians. 
Col=Colossian8. 


1   Th,   2  Th  =  1   and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1   Ti,   2  Ti  =  1    and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit  =  Titus. 
PhUem  =  Philemon. 
He  =  Hebrews. 
Ja==James. 

1  P,  2P=1  and2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 
Rer = Revelation. 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


IIL  English  Versions 


Wyc.=Wyclif'B  Bible  (NT  «.  1380,  OT  c.  1382, 

Purvey's  Revision  c.  1388). 
Tind.  =  Tindale's  NT  1520  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Gov.  =  Coverdale's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,  or   Koj;.  =Mattlie\v'8  (i.e.   prob.   Rogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Gran,  or  Great=Cranmer's  '  Great'  Bible  1539. 
Tav.  =  Taverner's  Bible  15,39. 
Gen.=Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bisli.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 

Tom.  =  Tomson's  NT  1576. 

Kliem.  =  Klieinish  NT  1582. 

Don.  =  Douay  OT  1609. 

AV  =  Authorized  Version  1611. 

AVin  =  Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1886. 

KVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

EV  =  Autli.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


IV.  For  the  Literaturb 


.<4.ffT=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 

.i4r=Alte8  Testament. 

Si  =  Hampton  Lecture. 

BM=  British  Museum. 

BiJi'=Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 

C/G  =  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Gra'carum. 

C/i  =  Corpu3  Inscriptionum  Latin.aruni. 

C/>S=Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum. 

0*07"=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 

/)5=  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

EHII=Ea.r\y  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

GylP=Geo^raphie  des  alten  Paliistina. 

GGA  =G6ttin^'ische  Gelehrte  AnzBit;fn. 

6rGi\r=Nachrichten  der  kbnigl.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gbttingen. 
(?K/=Geschiclite  des  Volkes  Israel. 
//^Cil/=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monumenta. 
/^^  =  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
/rG/7/,  =  Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
^/=  History  of  Israel. 
HJP=}i\stoTy  of  the  Jewish  Peojile. 
HPM=  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
/t/'G  =  Israelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschiclite. 
</Si=Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
y/)7'A  =  Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie. 
JQR=3ev:i»\\  Quarterly  Review. 
./.R^iS=Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
/iJ£  =  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile. 
KAT^Dis  Keilinsehriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
/r/B  =  Keilinscliriftliclie  Bibliothek. 
LCB/  =  Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
LOT=\nlToA.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 
NIIWB=  Neuhebriiisches  Worterbuch. 


NTZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichto. 

OA'  =  Otium  Norviceuse. 

OrJ6'=The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 

PB=  Polychrome  Bible. 

PEF=  Palestine  E.\ploration  Fund. 

PEFSt  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 

PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archseology. 

i'iJ.E  =  Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  protest.  Theologie 

und  Kirche. 
9P/J  =  Queen's  Printers'  Bible. 
JiEJ=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
i?/'=  Records  of  the  Past. 
i?ii'  =  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
6'/?0r=  Sacred  Books  of  Old  Test. 
kJA'=Studien  und  Kritiken. 
5/"  =  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

,S  (('■/'  =  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ='Vheol.  Literaturzeitung. 
rAr=  Theol.  Tijdschrift. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
7'f/  =  Te.\te  und  Untersuchungen. 
H''j4 /=  Western  Asiati<'  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=\\\itniir    Zeiischrift    fiir    Kunde    des 

Morgenlandes. 
ZA  =Zeit3chrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
ZAW  or  Z^ri(-'=Zeitschrift  fur  die   Alttest. 

Wis.senscliaft. 
ZDMG  =  Zeilschrift    der    Deutschen     Morgen- 

landisclien  Gesellschaft. 
ZZ)PF=Zeitschrift    des    Deutschen    Paliistinsk- 

Vereins. 
Z/irS/^=Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilschriftforschung. 
ZA'(r=Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchliche  Wissenschaft. 


A  small  superior  number  designates  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to,  as  KAV,  LOI*. 
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FEIGN  (Lat.  fingSre,  to  mould,  invent ;  Old  Fr. 
feindre,  Ptcp.  feignant).- — 1.  To  devise,  invent : 
Neh  6'  'There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou 
sayest,  but  thou  feignest  them  out  of  thine  own 
heart '  (nt;,  only  here  and  1  K  12''  EV  '  devise  ')  j 
2  H  2'  '  And  through  covetouaness  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  make  merchandise  of  you '  (irXaaroh 
\iyoii,  only  here  in  NT  ;  Salmond  '  made  up  or 
c-raftly  constructed  speeches ').  Cf.  Lk  24"  Tind. 
'  their  wordes  seemed  vnto  them  fayned  thinges '  ; 
and  Knox,  Bist.  p.  177,  '  Which  reports  are  all 
(God  knoweth)  most  vain,  fained,  and  untrue.' 
2.  To  put  on  an  appearance,  pretend  :  1  K  14' 
'she  shall  feign  herself  to  be  another  ivoman' 
(rnjjnp)  ;  so  14';  IS  21"  'he  changed  his  be- 
liaviour  before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad 
in  their  hands '  (S'?nn:) ;  2  S  14^  '  feign  thyself  to 
be  a  mourner'  (Kj-'psNnri) ;  Ps  17*  'give  ear  unto 
my  prayer,  that  goeth  not  out  of  feigned  lips ' 
(npip  'Xitiv,  lit.  'lips  of  guUe').  Cf.  Knox,  Hist. 
101,  '  yet  was  every  head  so  fully  answered,  and 
especially  one.  .  .  .  To  wit.  That  Paul  at  the  com- 
mandment of  James,  and  of  the  Elders  of  Jeru- 
salem, passed  to  the  Temple,  and  fained  himself 
to  pay  his  vow  with  others '  ;  and  Elyot,  TAe 
Govemour,  ii.  432,  '  Unto  euery  man  disclose  nat 
thy  harte,  leest  perauenture  he  wyl  gyue  to  the 
a  fained  thanke,  and  after  reporte  rebukefully  of 
the";  Barlowe,  Dialogue,  ed.  1897,  p.  48,  'Then 
beganne  he  [Luther]  stoutly  to  fortety  his  fayned 
fayth  voyde  of  good  workes' ;  Tindale,  ]Vorks,  i.  94, 
'  tor  where  right  faith  is,  there  bringeth  she  forth 
good  works ;  if  there  follow  not  good  works,  it 
IS  (no  doubt)  but  a  dream  and  an  opinion  or 
feigned  faith '  ;  also  Tind.  Expositions,  163,  '  And 
for  them  that  would  not  receive  such  pardons 
feigned  they  purgatory,  and  for  them  tiiat  re- 
ceived them  feigned  they  pardon,  turning  binding 
and  loosing,  with  preaching  God's  word,  unto  buy- 
ing and  selling  sin  for  money.' 

Feignedly  =  with  pretence,  deceitfully:  Jer  3" 
'  Judah  hath  not  turned  unto  me  with  her 
whole  heart,  but  fcignedly'  (ifl:;'?  'in  falsehood,* 
as  AVm)  :  2  Es  s^  'Think  not  upon  those  that 
nave  walked  feignedly  before  thee'  {false  con- 
vcrsati  sunt).  So  Tindale,  Works,  i.  177,  '  the 
cliildren  of  the  devil,  in  time  of  adversity,  fly 
from  Christ,  whom  they  followed  feignedly.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FELIX,  Antonius,  procurator  of  Juda-a  (Ac 
2.T-*'-24")  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem  and  arrest  there.  The  military  tribune 
Claudius  Lyslas  sends  Paul  under  escort  to  Cffsarea, 
wit)i  a  letter  to  Eelix  reciting,  in  a  light  favour- 
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able  to  his  own  conduct,  the  circumstances  of  the 
arrest.  Arrived  at  Csesarea,  the  apostle,  after  a 
purely  formal  interview,  is  remanded  by  Felix  for 
trial,  and  detained  in  the  government  house  (prai- 
torium),  originally  a  palace  of  Herod  the  Great, 
untU  the  arrival  of  his  accusers.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
proceedings  begin.  The  case  against  the  prisoner 
IS  opened  by  an  advocate  (see  'Tertullus).  Evi- 
dence is  given  by  the  Jews,  and,  upon  a  sign  from 
the  procurator,  Paul  makes  a  speech  in  defence. 
Felix,  perhaps  interested  in  the  matter  by  his 
Jewish  wife  (Ac  24^),  then  adjourns  the  trial  till  the 
arrival  of  Lysias,  and  Paul  is  again  remanded  as  a 
prisoner,  but  under  lenient  conditions.  We  hear 
nothing  of  an}'  resumption  of  the  trial.  But  after 
some  days  Felix,  accompanied  by  Drnsilla  (and, 
according  to  some  authorities  for  the  Western 
text,  at  ner  special  request),  sends  for  Paul  and 
gives  him  audience  concerning  the  belief  '  in  Christ ' 
(or  'Jesus  as  Christ').  The  apostle  (taking,  as 
usual,  common  ground  with  his  hearer)  addresses 
him  upon  broad  moral  truths,  and  the  judgment 
(looked  for  by  heathens  as  well  as  Jews)  after 
death.  Felix  becomes  alarmed,  and  sends  him 
away  till  a  future  occasion.  He  sends  for  him 
('  secretly,'  Gig.) '  somewhat  often '  for  further  con- 
versation, excited  mainly  by  the  hope  of  a  bribe 
(cf.  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Trav.  p.  31011'.).  Two 
years  after  St.  Paul's  arrest  Felix  is  recalled,  and, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews  (or,  according 
to  some  Western  sources,  for  the  sake  of  Drusilla), 
leaves  Paul  a  prisoner. 

The  dubious  light  in  which  the  character  of 
Felix  appears  in  the  NT  narrative  is  bright  com- 
pared with  that  shed  upon  it  by  the  other 
histories  of  the  time.  Felix  was  the  (apparently) 
younger  brother  of  Pallas,  the  well-known  and 
all-powerful  favourite  of  Claudius.  That  An- 
tonius, not  Claudius,  was  the  nomen  borne  by 
Felix  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9 ;  the  nomen  Claudius  for 
Felix  is  based  on  a  probably  corrupt  reading  in 
Suidas,  t.v.)  suggests  that  Pelix  was  a  freedman 
of  Antonia,  mother  of  Claudius  (so  also  probably 
Pallas;  see  Jos.  Ant.  XVllI.  vi.  6  ;  cf.  Schurcr,  HJP 
I.  ii.  175).  The  brothers  claimed  descent,  as  Tacitus 
ironically  mentions,  from  ancient  kings  of  Arcadia 
{Ann.  xii.  53). 

We  first  hear  of  Felix  in  connexion  with  the 
disorders  in  Samaria  under  his  predecessor  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus.  The  latter  refusing  to  punish 
the  Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  some  Galihvan 
pilgrims,  the  Zealots  ma.ssacred  many  Samaritans, 
and  were  in  turn  massacred  by  Cumanus.  Both 
sides  appealed  to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  legate  oi 
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Syria,  who  intenened  \rith  great  severity  and 
Bunt  C\imanu8  to  Rome  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xii.  3  11'. ;  Ant. 
XX.  vi.  1-3).  According  to  Josephus,  Felix  was 
now,  at  tlie  request  of  the  higli  priest  Jonathan, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  with  Cumanus,  sent  as 
successor  to  the  latter  ;  and  Jos.  proceeds  to  relate 
how,  upon  completing  his  twelfth  year  (Jan.  24, 
A.D.  53),  Claudius  gave  certain  territories  to 
Agrippa.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  Tacitus  places 
the  deposition  of  Cumanus  in  the  year  ."iS,  this 
fairly  li.\es  Felix'  appointment  to  the  latter  year. 
A  difficulty  arises,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
Tacitus,  in  his  account  (Ann.  xii.  54)  of  what  led 
to  the  deposition  of  Cumanus,  speaks  of  Felix  as 
•  iam  pridcm  ludaeae  impositus  .  .  .  ut  [Ciiraauo] 
Galilaeorum  natio,  Felici  Saniaritae  parerent.'  It 
has  been  attempted  to  combine  the  latter  state- 
ment with  the  'many  j'ears'  of  Ac  24'°  by  the 
hypothesis  that  before  his  appointment  as  pro- 
curator Felix  had  held  some  subordinate  appomt- 
ment  in  Samaria.  But  Josephus  clearly  intimates 
that  Felix  was  first  appointed  to  the  province  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Momrasen  and  the  arguments  of  Blass 
{Act,  Apost.  p.  21),  we  join  Schiirer  in  following 
Josephus  here,  as  likely  to  be  the  better  informed. 
F'elix  received  from  his  patron  the  (for  a  freed- 
man)  unprecedented  honour  of  military  command 
as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction  ('  cohortibus  et  alls  pro- 
uinciaeque'  .  .  .  Suet.  Claud.  28).  His  character  as 
governor  was  that  of  a  man  raised  from  a  low  origin 
to  unfitting  eminence  —  'per  omnem  saeuitiam 
et  libidinem  ius  re>;iuni  seruUi  ingenio  exercuit' 
(Tac.  Hist.  V.  9).  The  general  results  of  his  rule 
are  aptly  summed  up  by  the  same  writer,  'intem- 
I)estiuis  remediis  delicta  aceendebat '  (Ann.  xii.  54, 
and  see  Tektullus).  His  ferocity  against  the 
'  Zealots '  and  their  supposed  partisans  gave  birth, 
or  new  strength,  to  the  Sicarii, — a  more  numerous 
and  extreme  class  of  fanatics, — who  were  in  turn 
used  by  fanatical  rebels  (cf.  Ac  21'")  until  half  the 
nation  was  in  the  wildest  disaffection.  St.  Paul 
probably  came  into  contact  with  Felix  as  stated 
above  from  two  to  four  years  after  the  accession 
of  Nero  (54),  by  whom  Felix  must  have  been  con- 
firmed in  office.  The  jroXXd  Irri  of  Ac  24'°  are  hardly, 
therefore  (as  Harnack,  Chron.  253,  contends),  com- 
patible with  a  date  earlier  than  the  last  named. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  Felix'  tenure  of  office, 
and  therefore  during  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Ciesarea,  fall  the  serious  riots  between  the  Jewish 
and  Syrian  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town  about 
l<roTro\iT€ia.  F'elix,  whose  customary  methods  had 
failed  to  quell  the  disturbances,  sent  the  heads  of 
both  parties  to  Rome  for  the  emperor  to  decide  the 
case.  But  before  any  final  decision  Felix  was 
recalled.  The  violence  with  which  he  had  inter- 
fered in  this  matter  partly  explains  his  anxiety  to 
do  the  Jews  a  parting  favour  (Ac  24-''  ;  see  Jos 
BJ  U.  xiii.  7 ;  Ant.  XX.  viii.  7).  The  Jews,  how- 
ever (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  viii.  9),  lodged  an  indictment 
against  him,  which  failed  only  through  tlie  in- 
fluence of  Pallas.  Of  Felix'  later  history  nothing 
is  known  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  l.  ii.  174  ti'.,  and  the 
authorities  cited  by  him.  For  the  chronological 
questions  involved,  see  F'ESTUS,  and  art.  CimoNO- 
LOQY  OF  NT,  p.  417  f.).  A.  RonERTSON. 

FELLOW  ( from /(?= property,  money,  and  lag  to 
lay  ;  hence  '  one  who  lays  down  money  in  a  joint 
andertaking  with  others').  In  AV  two  easily 
separated  meanings  are  found. 

1.  Partner,  companion.  The  Heb  words  are  (a) 
V-i  ria'.  Ex  2",  Jg  7'»-"-»  1  S  14»  2S  2""'",  Is 
34",  Jon  V,  Zee  3»  ;  RV  adds  1  K  2IJ»  for  AV 
'neighbour,'  as  the  word  is  generally  tr''  elsewheie 
in  AV  and  RV.  Once  the  feni.  of  this  word  (rtiii  * 
"  For  tbo  reading  see  Moore,  in  loe. 


rS'dh)  is  tr''  '  fellow,' Jg  11",  though  in  the  next 
verse  it  is  '  eom))anion '  as  in  Ps  45''',  its  only 
remaining  occurrence.  RV  has  '  comjianion  '  in 
all  three  places,  (h)  nzn  hdbhrr,  Ps  4.')',  Kc  4"',  Is 
44",  Ezk  37'";  RV  in  Ezk  'companion,'  as  the 
word  is  elsewhere  tr''  in  AV  and  RV,  except  Jg 
20"  (D-ijn  ION  c^'N|),  EV  '  knit  together  as  one 
man  ')  ;  and  Aram,  forms  ij-'  Mh/tar,  l)n  2''  '*  (in 
v."  '  companion  '  as  RV  in  all),  and  n-\in  hahhrdh, 
Dn  7=".  (c)  n-?v  'dmith,  Zee  13'  Cn-,-;;  123,  FV  '  the 
man  that  is  my  fellow').  The  word  is  in  form 
abstract,  hence  lit.  '  the  man  of  my  fcllowsliip  '  ; 
but  el.sewhere  it  occurs  only  in  Lv  and  in  the  con- 
crete sense  of  '  neighbour.' 

The  Or.  words  are  (a)  i)  irX-qalov,  only  once  and 
fem.,  Bar  6^'  'she  reproacheth  her  fellow'  (cf.  Jg 
1 1"  above,  where,  however,  the  LXX  is  avitraiph). 
The  commonest  word  for  '  neighbour '  in  NT  is 
6  T\r)<rlov.  (h)  iraipo^,  Mt  11".  (c)  ai^to^os,  He  1", 
a  quotation  from  Ps  45',  where  LXX  lias  fi.  (d) 
ol  vfpl,  Three  2«. 

This  meaning  of  '  fellow  *  may  be  illustrated  by  the  foil,  pam- 
gmph  from  T.  Adams,  //  Peter  (.Sherman's  ed.  p.  42) :— '  As 
fellows,  in  due  measure,  with  God  himself  :  "Tnily  ovir  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Jn 
18.  We  may  have  a  society  with  man,  this  is  requi-site,  for  we 
are  all  of  one  mould  ;  but  to  God,  what,  all  fellows?  Ves,  we 
have  a  fellowship  with  God  ;  such  is  his  mercy,  not  our  merits. 
The  proud  gallant  scorns  the  poor  mechanic :  What,  are  you 
my  fellow  ?  Yet,  in(n-s  scepira  liijonibus  txqitat.  Death  takes 
away  difference  between  kmg  and  beggar,  tumbles  both  the 
knight  and  the  pawn  into  one  bag.  Well,  let  the  world  despise 
us,  it  is  enough  the  Lord  doth  not  disdain  our  fellowsliip.' 
Again  (on  p.  43)  Adams  says,  'Thus  we  partake  of  the  Divine 
nature  (with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken)  as  fellows.  But,  not  to 
deny  the  King  his  supremacy,  we  are  fellows  with  Christ  in 
his  joy,  reserving  the  throne  to  himself.'  Of.  also  Ac  423  Wye. 
(13.S8),' '  thei  camen  to  her  /elowis.  and  telden  to  hem,  hou  grete 
thingis  the  princis  of  preestis  and  the  eldre  men  hadden  seid  to 
hem':  He  lif^s  Wye.  (1388),  'ye  weren  moad  felowis  of  men 
lyuynge  so.*    Shaks.  Tempest,  ni.  i.  84 — 

•  To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant.' 

2.  Person,  first  without  and  then  with  con- 
tempt ;  for  the  word  has  a  history.  Melvill  (Dianj, 
VCoA.  p.  78),  can  say  of  John  Dury,  '  He  was  a 
verie  guid  fallow,  and  tuk  delyt,  as  his  speciall 
comfort,  to  haifl'  his  table  and  houss  filled  with 
the  best  men,'  and  thereby  express  reverence  for 
him.  But  Adams  (II  Peter,  p.  43)  says,  'There  is 
a  generation  of  men  that  lavish  their  estates, — as 
we  say,  lling  the  house  out  at  the  windows, — that 
call  themselves  good  fellows,'  where  the  meaning  is 
still  '  companion,'  but  the  glory  is  departing.  The 
«ord  was  used  to  express  easy  familiarity,  then 
by  a  superior  in  condescension  to  an  inferior,  and 
finally  as  the  utterance  of  contempt.  In  Gn  39' 
Tindale  h,as,  '  And  the  LoRUE  was  with  loseph, 
and  he  was  a  luckie  fellowe,'  where  'fellow'  is 
simply  '  man  ' ;  nor  is  contempt  expressed  in  Mk 
4'"  '  what  felowe  is  this  ?  For  booth  winde  and 
see  obey  liim  '  ( =  Lk  8^)  ;  and  even  in  Mk  '2'  '  how 
doetli  this  felowe  so  blaspheme  ?' (oiJtos),  or  Jn  6" 
'  How  can  this  felowe  geve  us  his  flesshe  to  eate  ?  ' 
(oCto!)  the  sense  is  probably  no  more  than  '  this 
man,'  or  at  least  than  we  snould  express  by  '  this 
person.' 

The  Heb.  words  so  translated  in  AV  are  (a)  a-x 
'ish,  1  S  29^  '  Make  this  fellow  return '  (RV  '  the 
man');  in  plu.  'fellows,'  Jg  18^  (r? J  'ic  cvjt!,  lit. 
'men,  bitter  of  soul,'  as  RVm  ;  Moore,  'men  of 
acrid  temper ').  RV  adds  Jg  *•  (A  V  '  persons ')  1 1» 
(A V  '  men  ').  In  these  places  neither  the  Heb.  nor 
probably  the  Eng.  means  more  than  'person.' 
And  even  when  '  this  fellow'  is  the  tr"  of  (h)  ni  zch, 
'this'  (1  S  21'"'<»  25",  1  K22='  =  2Ch  IS'^,  2  K  9" ; 
to  which  RV  adds  1  S  29^),  there  is  at  least  less 
contemi>t  expressed  than  the  words  now  carry 
The  Greek  words  correspond  to  the  Hebrew,  (a) 
aviip,  1  Mac  10°'  'certain  pestilent  fellows' (iSi-Spft 
Xoi/ioi) ;  Ac  17°  '  took  unto  them  certain  lewd 
fellows'  (Tii'dt  ivSpas  iropijpov!).     (b)  oBroj,  Sir  13", 
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IMac  4»,  Mt  12«  26«i-'",  Lk  22»9  23=,  Jn  9»  Ac 
18".  RV  prefers  'man'  except  in  Sir,  where 
'  fellow  '  is  simply  omitted,     (c)  6  toioGtos,  Ac  22--. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  expression  of  contemj)t  is 
given  when  'fellow'  is  added  to  an  adj.  The 
examples  are  {a)  O'pi  rSkim,  2  8  6'"  '  vain  fellows ' ; 
(b)  ToX/jLTjpds,  Sir  8"  '  bold  fellow '  ;  and  (c)  Xoi/iiir, 
Ac  24°  '  pestilent  fellow '  (cf.  ivSpa  Xoi/io!,  'pestilent 
fellows,'  1  Mac  10"  above). 

The  Amer.  RV  prefers  '  base  fellow  '  to  AV  '  son 
(man)  of  Belial,'  and  '  inwe  fellows '  to  sons  (men, 
children)  of  Belial.'    See  Belial. 

In  composition  '  fellow '  always  means  partner 
or  companion.  The  foil,  compounds  occur  in  AV  : 
(1)  Fellowcitizen  (jwtoXItt,^),  Eph  2'»,  RV  adds  He 
8",  reading  6  TroMrrit  with  edd.  for  o  w\t]jIop  of  TK 
which  gave  AV  'neighbour.'  (2)  Fellowdisciple 
(o-w/iaSTjT^s),  Jn  11'*.  (3)  Fellowheir  {trvt/KX-npovofidi), 
Eph  3*.  (4)  Fellowhelper  (a-wepyS^,  see  '  fellow- 
worker  '),  2  Co  8=3,  3  Jn  s.  (5)  Fellowlabourer 
{avyfpydi,  see  '  fellow-worker),  Ph  4',  1  Th  3-, 
Philera  '•  ".  (6)  Fellowprisoner  (trwaixMdXwros),  Ro 
16',  Col 4i«, Philem  ».  (7)  Fellowservant  ((rw5oi;\os), 
Mt  18-»-  29-  31-  sa  24«,  Col  1'  4'  ( =  '  fellow-worker '  in 
Col),  Rev  6"  19'"  22».  (8)  Fellowsoldier  (TR  avirrpa- 
Titlirrj^,  edd.  avvaT.),  Ph  2=°,  Philem  =.  (9)  Fellow 
worker  (so  161 1 ,  amepybs).  Col  4".  RV  adds  '  fellow- 
worker,'  Ro  \&-''  (AV  'helper'),  1  Co  3"  'we  are 
God's  fellow-workers '  ( A  V  '  labourers  together 
with  God'),  2  Co  S^  (AV  'fellowhelper'),  Ph  22» 
(A V  '  companion  in  labour ')  4=,  Philem  '•  "  (AV 
'fellowlabourer'),  3  Jn»(AV  'fellowl)elper ').  (10) 
Workfellow  (awepyt,;),  Ro  16-'.  (11)  Yokefellow 
(TR  fft'fi/yos,  edd.  aOvivyati),  Ph  4'.  To  those  RV 
adds  (12)  Fellow -elder  ((rvinrpea^irrepos,  T.  WH, 
<rw7rp.),  1  P  5'  (AV  'also  an  elder').  (13)  Fellow- 
member  of  the  body  (TR,  auaffujfjios,  edd.  avvaiopios), 
Eph  3"  (AV  'of  the  same  body').  (14)  Fellow- 
partaker  {ffvii/jLh-oxos,  T.  WH,  <rwn.),  Eph  3"  (AV 
'partaker'). 

For  Fellowship,  see  Communion. 

J.  Hastings. 

FENCE.-^Tliis  Eng.  word  is  not  used  in  NT.  In 
AV  of  UT  it  translates  various  Hebrew  words. 
In  the  case  of  three  of  these,  the  tr.  is  a  mistake, 
and  is  changed  in  RV  (Is  5=,  2  S  23',  Job  10").  The 
words  from  the  stems  zur  and  bAzar,  nis  and  ns;, 
denote  fortifications  or  fortified  places  (e.g.  2  Ch  8° 
11=',  Dt3°etc.)  Tho.se  from  the  stem  qfidar,  -ni, 
denote  a  stone  wall  (Ps  6'2»,  Job  19«).  RV  tr.  the 
words  of  this  stem  by  '  fence '  in  many  places 
where  we  find  '  wall '  or  '  hedge '  in  AV.  A  fence  is 
properly  that  which  fends  or  defends.  The  fence 
described  in  the  Heb.  words  of  this  group  is 
ordinarily  the  enclosure  defending  a  field  or  vine- 
yard or  sneepfold.     See  Hedge. 

W  J  P5efchpr 

FENCED  CITIES  (lynp  nj;,  properly  'cut  off' 
from  outside,  and  hence  inaccessible  ;  RV  generally 
substitutes  'fortified'  for  'fenced'). — Collections 
of  houses  in  ancient  times  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads:  (1)  Cities,  walled  or  fenced.  (2) 
Unwalled  towns  and  villages,  with  towers  for 
resort  of  i-illagers  in  times  of  danger.  (3)  Un- 
walled towns  and  villages. 

The  number  or  size  of  the  houses  did  not  affect 
the  question.  A  city  might  be  of  very  small 
extent.  Gn  19™  '  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to 
flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one  :  Oh  !  let  me  cscajie 
thither  (is  it  not  a  little  one?)  and  my  soul  shall 
live.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  suburbs  of  a  city 
might  become  so  extensive  that  it  became  equiva- 
lent to  a  town  without  walls.  Zee  2"  'Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited  a.s  villages  without  walls,  for  the 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle  therein.' 

Towns  and  villages  that  were  without  walls 
were  a  prey  to  any  hostile  foraging  |)arty,  and 
were  considered  of  no  accoant.     Lv  25="- "  'If  a 


man  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled  city,  then 
he  may  redeem  it.  .  .  .  But  the  houses  of  the 
villages,  which  have  no  wall  round  about  them, 
shall  be  reckoned  with  the  fields  of  the  country.'  As 
a  village  or  town  prospered  and  more  solid  houses 
were  built,  they  would  for  purposes  of  defence  be 
joined  together,  and  the  to^vn  would  thus  become 
a  walled  city.  Towns  and  villages  appear  to  have 
been  dependent  upon  fenced  cities  both  for  admini- 
strative purposes  and  for  protection  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Jos  IS'"  '  Ashdod  with  her  to^vns  and  her 
vUlages ;  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  her  vOlages. '  As 
an  indication  of  absolute  security,  a  land  of  safety 
is  pictured  as  'a  land  of  unwalled  villages  .  .  . 
dwelling  without  walls,  and  having  neither  bars 
nor  gates'  (Ezk  38").  The  suburbs  of  the  cities 
were  occupied  by  cattle  (Jos  14''  21=).  The  villages, 
however,  were  not  wholly  without  protection. 
The  Israelites  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  or  low  country  because  they  had 
chariots  of  iron  (Jg  l'",  Jos  17").  Both  at  Jericho 
and  Damascus  hou.ses  were  built  on  the  city  walls 
(Jos  2",  2  Co  11=3). 

Sufficient  still  exi.sts  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Palestine,  together  with  the 
historical  accounts,  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
positions  and  the  general  configuration  of  their 
walls.  They  were  built  in  commanding  positions 
both  in  the  hill-country  and  the  plains,  and  on  the 
seashore  they  were  generally  on  promontories. 
In  many  cases  most  inaccessible  positions  wero 
taken  advantage  of,  so  that  the  battering-rait 
might  be  of  no  avail.  Dt  1=»  '  The  cities  are  great, 
and  fenced  up  to  heaven.'  Cisterns  were  cut  in 
the  rock  for  the  supply  of  rain-water,  so  as  to 
be  independent  of  water  from  without  (2  Ch  26'°, 
Neh  9^,  Jos.  BJ  V.  iv.  3,  vil.  viii.  3). 

There  are  many  remains  of  ancient  cities  still 
exposed  to  view  in  various  parts  of  Palestine, 
inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  where  the  system  of 
defence  can  yet  be  observed :  as  an  example, 
Masada,  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabreus,  and 
strengthened  by  Herod  the  Great,  may  be  men- 
tioned. None  of  the  remains,  however,  can  be 
accurately  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Joshua,  though 
the  sites  may  not  have  changed,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  at  that  early  date  the  walls  of  fenced 
cities  were  of  the  same  solid  type  as  that  which 
necessarily  obtained  when  the  battering  -  ram 
came  into  use.  Some  of  the  fenced  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Joshua  were  taken  by 
stratagem,  but  others  were  taken  by  assault  by  a 
nation  which  did  not  possess  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances required  for  the  capture  of  cities  with 
strong  walls.  From  what  remains  of  the  ruins  of 
Jericho  (as.suined  to  be  near  'Ain  es-Sult.ln),  it  may 
be  inferred  that  these  walls  were  built  from  the 
earliest  date  of  sun-burnt  bricks  ;  and  from  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  walls  about 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  considered  that  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Joab  the  walls  were 
built  of  small  stones. 

The  stones  of  the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of 
Jerusalem  still  existing  are  of  considerable  size, 
some  of  those  in  the  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure 
weighing  nearly  90  tons.  At  Baalbek  the  great 
temple  stands  on  a  massive  wall,  with  courses  of 
stone  averaging  3  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  Thirty  feet 
in  advance  of  tliis,  N.,  S.,  and  W.,  is  a  protecting 
wall,  10  ft.  thick,  of  monoliths  weighing  600  to  800 
tons  each,  three  of  them  being  estimated  to  weigh 
over  1000  tons  each. 

The  bulwarks  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Palestine, 
so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Jewish  kings,  ajipenr 
to  have  consisted  of  a  solid  mns(mry  wall  of  cut 
stone,  with  parapets  and  battUiiiiiits,  and  willi 
towers  at  intervals  from  which  the  foot  of  the  wall 
could  be  seen  (2 Ch  32».  Jer  31^).     In  the  walls  wer* 
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watchmen  (2  K  0",  2  S  18»  Is  62«).  Within  the 
city  was  usually  a  citadel  or  acropolis  (Jg  9"'),  and 
without  were  walls,  outworks,  and  towers  (2  Ch 
14'  '  Let  us  build  these  cities,  and  make  about 
them  walls  and  towers,  gates  and  bars ' ;  2  S  20", 
Is  26',  Nah  3»,  2  Ch  26»). 

The  protracted  resistance  offered  by  many  of  the 
fenced  cities  of  Palestine  may  have  been  due  as 
much  to  the  strength  of  their  position  as  to  their 
walls ;  Samaria  resisted  the  kmg  of  Assyria  for 
three  years,  and  Jerusalem  successfully  resisted 
the  power  of  Rome,  and  only  fell  before  Titus  owing 
to  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Jewish  leaders. 

The  whole  subject  connected  with  the  attack  and 
defence  of  cities  and  fortified  places  is  treated  of 
under  War,  and  special  cases  for  reference  \vill 
be  found  under  JERUSALEM,  Samaria,  Jericho, 
Gath,  Gaza,  and  other  strongholds  of  Philistia. 
See  also  Gatb.  C.  Warren. 

FERRET  (npjK  'dnAkah,  Lv  II"  AV).— The  ferret 
is  not  found  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  and  cannot  be 
the  animal  intended.  It  is  probably,  as  in  RV, 
the  gecko.    See  Gecko.  G.  E.  Post. 

FERYENCY,  FERYENT.  —  Fervency  is  found 
only  in  Jth  4'  '  every  man  of  Israel  cried  to  God 
with  great  fervency  (iKTiveia  [B  -/a],  which  in  the 
same  verse  is  tr*  '  vehemency,'  as  it  is  tr^  in  2  Mac 
14**;  RV  always  'earnestness.'  The  Gr.  word 
occurs  also  3  Mac  6",  and  in  NT  Ac  26'  iv  iKrevdi}., 
AV  'instantly,'  RV  'earnestly').  Knox  (Hist. 
132)  says  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  Walter 
Mill  '  began  a  new  fervency  among  the  whole 
people ' ;  and  Works  (ed.  Laing,  iii.  289),  '  Peter, 
in  a  fervencie,  firste  left  his  bote,  and  yet  after 
feared.'  The  adj.  fervent  is  twice  applied  literally 
in  the  sense  of  '  intense,'  2  P  3'°  '  the  elements 
shall  melt  ^vith  fervent  heat'  (/cafffoiJ/zfi/a  Xu^^orrac), 
and  3'"  (Ka\i<ioi)i,tva  r^Kfrai).  'With  fervent  heat' 
(lit.  'being  burned  up')  is  the  Bisliops'  tr°,  and  is 
retained  in  RV ;  most  of  the  other  VSS  have  simply 
'shall  melt  with  heat.'  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Govemour, 
ii.  322,  '  beynge  sore  chaufed  with  fervent  heate 
and  the  lengthe  of  his  ioumay ' ;  and  Dt  28"  Gen. 
'The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  witn  a  consumption,  and 
with  the  feauer,  and  with  a  burning  arae,  and  ^vith 
feruent  heat.'  The  word  is  also  applied  to  cold, 
as  R.  Fox,  Chron.  116,  '  Hit  was  a  fervent  coolde 
weder ' ;  Stewart,  Cron.  Scot.  ii.  337,  '  The  fervent 
frost  so  bitter  wes.'  J.  Hastings. 

FESTIVAL.— See  Feasts  aitd  Fasts. 

FESTUS,  Porcius,  succeeded  Felix  as  procurator 
of  Judiea.  On  his  arrival  he  visited  Jerusalem, 
whither  the  priests  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to 
induce  him  to  send  for  Paul.  His  reply  (Ac  25"), 
that  to  hand  over  a  man  unheard  was  '  not  custom- 
ary with  Romans'  (whatever  it  might  be  for  Jews), 
has  a  touch  of  disdainful  dignity.  Endeavouring  to 
induce  Paul  to  consent  to  a  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
provokes  and  allows  the  appeal  to  C^sar.  Then 
follows  the  hearing  before  Festus  and  Agrippa, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  there  as  an  expert  assessor. 
The  attitude  of  Festus  is  throughout  (25'"  26=^-  ^'j 
one  of  official  impartiality,  touched  with  good- 
natured  indifference  to  the  technicalities  of  Je^vish 
controversies. 

The  gens  Porcia  is  not  otherwise  known  to  have 
comprised  a  family  of  Festi,  nor  is  this  Festus 
known  to  us  apart  from  the  NT  and  Josephus. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  first  important  event 
of  Festus'  governorship  was  the  decision  of  the 
emperor  in  favour  of  the  Syrians  at  Cssarea 
(Felix,  sub  fin.).  This  was  effected  by  Beiyllus 
(so  all  MSS  in  Jos.  A  nt.  XX.  viii.  9 ;  vulgo  '  Burrus '), 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor,  whom  the  Syrians 


had  won  by  corruption.  This  decision  provoked 
the  Jews  to  riots,  in  which  Josephus  sees  the  first 
simmerings  of  the  war  of  66.  This  point  must  not 
be  forgotten  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
dates.  The  other  principal  occurrences  of  Festus' 
tenure  of  office  mentioned  by  Josephus  ^-ere,  firstly, 
the  putting  down  of  the  Sicarii,  and  especially  of 
one  dangerous  rebel,  similar  to  the  one  of  Ac  21^* 
(Ant.  XX.  viii.  10  ;  cf .  BJ  II.  xiv.  1 ) ;  secondly,  the 
disturbances  at  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the 
wall  erected  at  the  temple  to  intercept  the  view 
from  the  new  ■wing  of  Agrippa's  palace.  Fcstdh 
took  the  side  of  Agrip^,  but  allowed  the  priests 
to  appeal  to  Rome.  Before  the  result  of  this 
appeal  was  known  Festus  died. 

The  important  question  connected  with  the  name 
of  Festus  is  that  of  chronology  (see  art.  ClIRONO- 
LOQY  of  NT,  p.  417  ff.).  According  to  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Eus.  Chron.,  Schdne  ii.  148  f.;  Hier. 
de  vir.  illustr.),  Felix  became  procurator  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Claudius  (51),  Festus  in  the  second 
year  of  Nero  (56),  Albinus  succeeded  Festus  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  of  Nero  (60  or  61),  and  the 
Acts  bring  us  (so  Euthal.  Praefi.  in  epp.  Pauli)  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Nero  (58).  There  has  been  a 
tendency  lately,  e.g.  on  the  part  of  Blass  and  Har- 
nack,  to  revert  to  this  chronology.  But  apart 
from  the  fact  that  had  Festus  governed  Judaea  for 
four  or  five  years,  Josephus  would  surely  have  had 
more  to  tell  us  in  connexion  with  his  procurator- 
ship,  the  authority  of  Eusebius  in  this  matter  is 
more  than  precarious.  Eusebius,  doubtless,  made 
use  of  Julius  Africanus,  who  in  turn  used  Justus 
of  Tiberias,  who  stated  the  death-year  of  Agrippa 
II.  But  that  Justus  stated  the  years  of  the  pro- 
curatorships  there  is  not  a  word  of  evidence  to 
prove.  Eusebius  may  be  as  far  from  the  truth 
here  as  when  he  places  the  outbreak  of  the 
Neronian  persecution  in  67-68.  At  the  same  time 
the  question  is  worth  reconsidering,  and  the  recent 
discussion  of  Harnack  (Chronol.  d.  altchr.  Lit. 
p.  233  ff. )  deserves  more  minute  discussion  than 
the  limits  of  this  article  allow.  The  chronology  of 
Eusebius  has  the  merit,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
fitting  in  with  Clemen's  date  for  St.  Paul's  arrest, 
namely,  A.D.  54  (1  CORINTHIANS,  §  6).  But  that 
the  rule  of  Festus  was  a  short  one,  everything 
goes  to  prove  ;  and,  as  we  saw  above,  the  disturb- 
ances which  then  began  were  viewed  by  Josephus 
as  the  first  mutterings  of  the  great  storm  of  the 
year  66.  But  it  would  help  us  much  if  we  could 
fix  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  Albinus,  which  was 
separated  by  only  a  few  stormy  months  from  the 
death  of  Festus.  Unfortunately,  we  have  only  the 
terminus  ad  quern  firmly  fixed,  namely,  the  summer 
of  62  (Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  183,  note  47).  That  his 
successor  Gessius  Florus  was  procurator  only  from 
64-66  may  be  taken  as  proved  (ib.  note  58).  But 
we  have  only  inferential  evidence,  though  it 
amounts  to  high  probability,  that  the  nue  of 
Albinus  was  short.  Perhaps  the  date  furnished 
by  Aretas,  with  which  Harnack  fails  to  deal 
satisfactorily,  coupled  with  the  general  data  of  St. 
Paul's  life  (1  CORINTHIANS,  §  6,  small  print),  may 
suffice  to  make  us  pause  before  putting  the  arrival 
of  Festus  anything  like  as  early  as  56.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Albinus  cannot  have  arrived  later 
than  62,  and  the  events  of  Festus'  procuratorship, 
together  with  those  which  follow  his  death  and 
precede  the  arrival  of  Albinns,  though  insufficient 
to  fill  five  years,  are  yet  too  many  for  one  year,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  place  the  arrival  of  Festus 
later  than  60.  The  s,\  stem  adopted  s.v.  Chrono- 
logy may  be  right  in  going  back  two  years 
further  (60  to  58).  On  the  whole  this  variation  may 
be  taken,  upon  a  full  re^dew  of  all  our  materials, 
as  the  most  probable  limit  of  doubt  as  regards  this 
important  date.    It  may  be  remarked  that  if  Festun 
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arrived  in  60,  the  8<«Tia  SXt)  of  Ac  28**  ends  about 
February  63  ;  between  this  and  the  Neroniau  perse- 
cution of  midsummer  64,  to  which  Harnack  would 
again  bring  back  St.  Paul's  death,  there  is  sufii- 
cient  though  hardly  ample  time  for  the  events 
presupposed  in  the  Epp.  to  Timothy  and  Titus  (see 
Schiirer,  as  quoted  above,  esp.  note  38  ;  Harnack, 
as  quoted  above ;  Blass,  Acta  Apost.  Ed.  Philnl. 
p.  23,  and  the  authorities  for  CHRONOLOGY  OF  NT). 

A.  Robertson. 
FETCH. — To  fetch  ia  to  cause  to  corns,  as  Fuller, 
Holy  Warre,  230,  '  If  they  should  say  the  Templars 
were  burned  wrongfully,  they  may  be  fetched  over 
the  coals  themselves  for  charging  his  Holinesse  so 
deeply ' ;  and  this  meaning  is  easily  seen  in  most  of 
its  phrases. 

1.  Fetch  up,  1  S  6"  7>.  So  Shaks.  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
rv.  XV.  35— 

'  Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  atrong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetoh  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.' 

2.  /V<fAff(7firm,t.e.  cause  to  come  back  (see  AGAIN): 
1  Es  4**  '  Swift  is  the  sun  in  his  course,  for  he  com- 
pisseth  the  heavens  round  about,  and  fetcheth  his 
course  again  to  his  own  place  in  one  day'  (TraXiK 
diroTpixd).  Cf.  Bunyan,  Holu  Citie,  252,  '  Revivings 
that  (like  Aquavitfe)  do  fetch  again,  and  chear  up 
the  soul' ;  and  Tindale,  Exposition.^,  165,  '  He  will 
return  again  unto  his  mercy,  and  fetch  his  power 
home  again,  which  he  lent  to  vex  thee.'  3.  Fetch 
nhout:  2  S  14™  'To  fetch  about  this  form  of  speech 
hath  thy  servant  Joab  done  this  thing'  (3zp  inyj'? 
i;;n  'isry,  lit.  '  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  round 
the  face  of  the  business,'  or  as  RV  '  to  change  the 
face  of  the  matter').  See  About,  and  cf.  Shaks. 
K.  John,  IV.  ii.  24 — 

*  Like  a  shifted  wind  onto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about.' 

Bacon,  Essays,  '  Of  Cunnin" '  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p. 
95,  1.  5),  '  It  is  strange,  how  long  some  men  wUl  he 
in  wait,  to  speake  somewhat  tliey  desire  to  say  : 
and  how  farre  about  they  will  fetch  ;  and  how 
many  other  Matters  they  will  beat  over  to  come 
near  it.'  i.  Fetch  a  compass,  i.e.  'make  a  circuit,' 
instead  of  going  in  a  straight  line.  Thus  Fuller, 
Pi.if/ah  Sight,  IV.  ii.  43,  '  \Vicked  men  may  for  a 
time  retard,  not  finally  obstruct  our  access  to 
happiness.  It  is  but  fetching  a  compass,  making 
two  steps  for  one  ;  a  little  more  pains  and  patience 
will  do  the  deed.'  The  Heb.  is  simply  the  verb  355 
sAhhabh,  which  means  to  make  a  turning  or  a 
circuit.  RV  gives  'turn  about'  in  Nu  34°,  Jos  15', 
and  'make  a  circuit'  in  2  S  5=»,  2K  3».  The 
Gr.  is  Trf/w^pxoMO'.  go  round  about,  Ac  28"  (RV 
'make  a  circuit').*  In  'fetch  a  compass'  as  in 
'fetch  about'  the  idea  of  the  circuitous  route  is 
not  in  the  verb,  but  in  its  complement.t  SSce 
Compass.  Similar  jihrases  are  found,  as  T. 
Adams,  //  Peter,  54,  '  Merchants  would  give 
much  to  know  a  short  cut  to  those  remote  places 
of  traffic,  without  passing  straits  or  fetching  bouts'; 
Fuller,  IIulij  Wnrre,  p.  '29,  'As  if  sensible  of  his  sad 
fate,  and  desirous  to  deferre  what  he  cannot  avoid, 
he  [the  .Ionian]  fetcheth  many  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, but  all  will  not  excuse  lam  from  falling  into 
'he  Dead  sea.'  3.  Fetch  a  stroke,  l)t  I'.l'  •  his  hand 
fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe.'  So  I'uller,  llohj 
Wnrre,  219,  '  Being  about  to  fetch  another  stroke, 
the  IVince  with  his  foot  gaue  him  such  a  blow  that 
he  felled  him  to  the  ground ' ;  and  Bunj-an,  Holy 

'  liightfnot  (Frfffi  lifvixion^  193)Rayt,  'We  have  heard  how 
the  inquiring  schnoH'oy  has  bt'cn  perplexed  at  reading  tliut  St. 
Paul  anil  his  conipaiiinns  "  futcliefl  a  ivnnpai*s"  when  they  set 
sail  (roni  Syracuse  (Ac  'Ji>'^),  not  being  able  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  date  given  for  the  invention  of  this  instninient.' 

t  Fuller,  Unttj  H'nrrf,  p.  119,  saj-s.  '  His  navie  he  sent  about 
by  .SjMiin ' :  then  on  p.  120.  '  behold  his  nokvie  there  safely 
arriving,  which  with  much  dilBcultie  and  danger  had  fetclied  a 
ccmituas  about  Spain.' 


IVar  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  47,  I.  20),  '  If  I  fetch  my 
blow,  Mnnsoul,  down  you  go.'  6.  Fetch  one^a 
breath.  Sir  SI'"  'he  fetcheth  not  his  wind  short 
upon  his  bed '  (oiiK  aaBfialvd.,  RV  '  he  doth  not 
breathe  hard').  Cf.  Shaks.  1  Henry  IV.  II.  iv. 
579,  '  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.  Search 
his  pockets '  ;  and  Troilus,  III.  ii.  23,  '  She  does  so 
blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she 
were  frayed  with  a  sprite:  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is 
the  prettiest  villain :  she  fetches  her  breath  so 
short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.' 

In  Old  English  there  were  two  distinct  verbs,  fet  and  /etch. 
Fet  seems  to  have  been  the  older  of  the  two.  Indeed,  Bradley 
(,Ox,f.  Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  'Fetch')  beheves  that  Piatt  and  Sievers 
are  right  in  deriving  fetch  from  fet  by  a  singular  series  of 
changes.  The  i  of  the  oldest  form/efi-anbecameaconsonantal 
y,  then  this  ty  being  sounded  as  <x  became  written  so,  and  cc 
easily  passed  into  the  spelling  ch.  Cf.  ort-yeard,  in  Old  Eng. 
orchard,  now  orchard. 

Fet  and  Fetch  were  synonymous  In  meaning,  aa  we  may  see 
from  Tindale,  whose  tm  (1534)  of  Mt  24i'-  is  &,  '  And  let  him 
which  is  on  the  housse  toppe  not  come  downe  to  fet  (.ccpau)  eny 
thinge  out  of  his  housse.  Nether  let  him  which  is  in  the  felde 
retume  backe  to  fetche  (J^m)  his  clothes.'  Fet  gradually  gave 
way  to  fetch.  In  the  Geneva  version  of  1660  it  is  found  "in  the 
imperat.,  1  S  2031 '  wherefore  now  send  and  fet  him  vnto  me,  for 
he  shal  surely  dye,'  and  in  the  indie,  Dt  19'^  'Then  the  Elders 
of  his  citie  shal  send  and  fet  him  thence.'  And  even  in  AV  of 
1611  the  infin.  is  once  employed,  Jer  3621  *So  the  king  sent 
lehudi  to  fet  the  roule.'  But  after  the  Old  Eng.  period  the 
word  was  used  chiefly  in  the  past  tense  and  past  ptcp.,  as  an 
alternative  with  '  fetcht '  or  '  fetched,'  and  that  is  its  use  else- 
where in  AV. 

In  the  1611  ed.  of  AV  '  fet'  occurs  9  times  (2  S  05  Hi",  1  K  "13 
928,  2  K  IIJ,  2  Ch  12",  Jer  2623  3621,  Ac  2813) ;  '  fetcht'  6  times 
(Gn  187,  1  S  71,  2  S  142,  2  K  39,  2  Ch  117)  ;  and  '  fetched  '  6  tunes 
(Gn  18-'  27H,  Jos  IW,  Jg  1818,  i  g  1022,  2  s  48).  In  course  of 
time,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Paris  (1762)  and  Dr. 
Blayney  (1709),  'fet'  was  banished  from  AV.  In  his  Cam*. 
Paragraph  Bible  of  1873,  Scrivener  restored  it  to  all  its  original 
places,  and  Scrivener's  text  is  used  in  the  Camb.  Bible  fnr 
Schools  and  Colleges.  But  the  Camb.  and  Oxf.  Parallel  Bibles 
do  not  use  it  once.  They  use  even  'fetcht'  only  once,  Gn  1^7; 
elsewhere  always  '  fetched.*  J.  HASTINGS. 

FETTER.— Three  Heb.  words  are  translated 
fetter.  1.  n;;'n),  Arab.  naMs,  copper.  In  La  3' 
this  word  is  rendered  chain,  in  Jer  39'  52"  (RV) 
fetters,  also  in  Jg  16-',  2  S  3^,  2  K  25',  2  Ch  33"  36". 
In  the  Arab.  tr.  by  Van  Dyck,  crw'nj  is  rendered 
sil/^sil  nahds,  copper  chains,  or  silsilatain  min 
nahds,  two  chains  of  copper.  It  is  still  the  custom 
in  Syria  to  attach  a  chain  to  each  of  the  rings  put 
round  a  prisoner's  ankles,  the  middle  of  the  chain 
being  fastened  to  his  girdle.  A  prisoner  is  thus, 
according  to  the  Arabic  way  of  speaking,  bound 
with  two  chains.  2.  ^23,  Syr.  kiiiel  (a  late  word 
borrowed  from  Aramaic.  The  Arab,  kabal  is 
probably  a  loan-word  from  the  Aramaic).  There 
are  two  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used,  both 
referring  to  fetters  of  iron,  Ps  105'*  and  Ps  149*. 
3.  pi,  D'iJi  (Is  45",  Nah  3'°  fetters  of  captives.  Job 
36'  fig.).  Horses  and  other  animals  are  usually 
tethered  by  ropes  fastened  to  the  fore  foot  and 
the  hind  foot  on  one  side.  W.  Casslaw, 

FEYER.— See  Medicine. 

FIELD.— See  Agriculture. 

FIERY  SERPENT.— See  Seraphim andSERPENT. 

FIGS  (D'jNP  ti'hitm,  the  fruit  of  the  fg  tree, 
which  is  njxn  ti'inAh ;  in  NT  avKri  is  the  Jig  tree, 
and  avKov  the  fg). — The  fig  tree,  Fieus  Carira,  I.., 
is  cultivated  everywhere  in  the  Holy  Land,  ami 
also  grows  spontaneously  in  many  places.  It  is 
a  tree  of  nioucrate  size,  .seldom  attaining  a  height 
of  15  ft.,  but  its  spreading  branches  often  cover  a 
circle  with  a  diniiiutcr  of  25  to  30  ft.  Fig  trees 
are  habitually  planted  near  houses,  and  the  j)eoi>le 
sit  in  their  shade,  and  that  of  the  vinos  which 
grow  over  the  trellises.  This  familiar  sight  did 
not  fail  to  l>e  noted  in  OT  and  Apocr.  as  an  i-uibhin 
of  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K  4-,  Mic  4',  Zee   ;> ". 
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I  Mac  14'-).  Tliere  are  numerous  varieties  of  liy^s 
cultivated,  some  of  which  bear  a  tarl,  Ijlackish 
fruit,  others  a  sweet,  greenish  or  wliitish  one. 
Tlie  brandies  are  straggling  and  naked  in  winter, 
but  when  the  rains  are  nearly  or  quite  over,  small 
green  knobs  appear  at  the  ends  of  tlie  twii/s.  They 
are  the  young  fruits,  :5  pag,  '  green  figs  (Ca  2"). 
Tlie  leaf-bud  now  expands,  and  the  new  pale  green 
leaves  soon  more  or  less  overshadow  the  little  tigs. 
This  is  a  familiar  sign  of  early  summer  (Mt  24^-). 
Hence  a  fig  tree  with  leaves  must  already  have 
^  ounr;  fruits,  or  it  will  be  barren  for  the  season, 
'riie  first  figs  ripen  late  in  May  or  early  in  June. 
They  are  called  in  Heb.  .T113?  bikkiirAh,  in  Arab. 
hiXkurah,  that  is,  first  ripe.  Is  28''  (AV  lutsty  fruit), 
.ler  242,  Hos  9'»,  Mic  7'. 

When  our  Lord  came  to  the  fig  tree  near 
Bethany  (Mk  11''),  just  before  the  passover,  i.e. 
from  late  in  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  '  the 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet,'  that  is,  the  season  for 
ripe  figs  had  not  come.  Among  the  various  ex- 
planations of  Christ's  action  which  may  be  given, 
the  only  ones  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  con- 
.sideration  are  the  following:  (1)  That  being 
hungry,  and  seeing  from  a  distance  that  the  tree 
had  leaves,  and  therefore  was  not  dead,  he  came, 
not  to  find  new  fgs,  but  to  find  and  eat  any  figs 
of  the  last  season  which  might  have  remained  over 
on  the  tree.  The  expression  '  if  haply  he  might 
find  anythin"  thereon '  implies  that  lie  did  not 
expect  to  find  much.  One  or  two  figs  will  often 
stay  an  empty  stomach  marvellously.  According 
to  this  opinion,  the  ofi'ence  of  the  fig  tree  was  the 
fact  of  not  haWng  what  must  have  been  a  very 
exceptional  relic  of  a  former  harvest.  (2)  That, 
inding  leaves,  he  knew  that  there  should  be  young 
fruit,  and  hoped  that  there  might,  even  at  that 
early  period,  be  'the  first  ripe  figs,'  bikkurCih. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  fault  of  the 
fig  tree  was  in  not  having  a  precocious  fig  or  two 
before  the  time,  'for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.' 
We  will  not  dispute  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
winter  fig  or  two  on  a  tree  (although  during  a 
residence  of  thirty-three  years  in  Syria  we  have 
searched  and  inquired  in  vain  for  them),  or  of  the 
exceptionally  early  maturing  of  some  variety  of 
figs,  perhaps  not  now  cultivated.  Neither  of  these 
theories,  however,  accords  with  our  conception  of 
Christ's  justice.  In  neither  case  would  the  fig 
tree  be  blameworthy.  We  are  not  held  account- 
able for  extraordinary  attainments  in  religion. 
(3)  Christ  was  at  the  moment  hungry.  Orientals 
do  not  eat  early  in  the  morning.  Labourers  and 
artificers  come  fasting  to  their  work,  and  often 
toil  an  hour  or  two  before  eating.  So  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  our  Saviour,  in  his  morning  walk 
of  two  miles  from  Bethany  to  Jerus.,  had  not 
broken  his  fast.  The  physical  sensation  of  hunger 
as  a  basis  gave  direction  to  his  thoughts,  as  he 
happened  to  see  a  most  famUiar  spectacle,  a  fig 
tree,  at  a  distance,  with  fresh,  young  foliage.  The 
fact  that  it  is  mentioned  that  '  the  time  of  figs  was 
not  yet '  ( AV),  or  '  it  was  not  the  season  of  figs ' 
(RV),  would  seem  to  prove  that  Christ  would  not 
have  thought  it  strange  had  he  not  found  winter 
figs  or  precocious  first  fruits.  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  he  could  have  condemned  the  tree  for 
that.  But,  when  he  arrived,  he  found  no  fruit  at 
all.  Immediately  the  disappointment  of  unsatisfied 
hunger  vas  lost  in  the  moral  lesson  which  flashed 
across  his  mind  A  fig  tree  with  leaves  should 
have  at  least  gretn  fruit.  This  one  had  none. 
There  was  pretension,  which,  in  the  moral  sphere, 
is  hypocrisy.  Having  leaves  and  no  fruit,  it  was 
a  deceiver.  The  ripeness  of  the  fruit  is  not  the 
point.  If  it  had  had  unripe  fruit,  it  would  not 
li.ne  been  condemned.  It  was  condemned  because 
it  had  nothing  but  leaves. 


The  failure  of  the  fig  and  vine  was  a  sign  of 
great  di.stresa  (Jer  5"  8",  Jl  !'■ '-,  llab  3"- '»).  Kigs 
were  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes  for  food  (I  S  25'°). 
These  were  used  as  poultices  (2  K  2U',  Is  38-'). 
Fig  leaves  are  thick,  palmately  lol)ed,  and  often 
a  span  or  more  across.  There  is  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  leaves  which  Adam 
and  Eve  used  to  make  aprons  (Gn  3'). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FIGURE.— 1.  Dt  4"  '  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves, 
and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the  similitude  of 
any  figure'  {h-Dsrmel,  Driver  'statue.'  The  word 
is  found  also  2  Ch  33'-"'  EV  '  idol,' and  Ezk  8»-» 
EV  '  image.'  The  meaning  'statue'  is  confirmed 
by  the  Phoen.  inscriptions.  See  Driver  on  Dt  4" 
and  Davidson  on  Ezk  8^).  The  Eng.  word  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  the  distinctive 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  person  or  thing.  The 
Gen.  version  lias  '  a  OTaven  image  or  representacion 
of  anie  figure ' ;  the  Bishops',  '  a  graven  image  and 
picture  of  any  maner  01  figure.'  Cf.  Chaucer, 
Monk's  Tale,  232— 

•  And  thanne  tiad  god  of  him  [Nebucliadnezzar]  compossioun, 
And  him  restored  his  regne  and  his  figure  '— 

i.e.  his  proper  shape  as  a  man.  So  Shaks.  Hamlet, 
I.  i.  41— 

'  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's  dead.* 

2.  1  K  6-'*'  '  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubims ' 
(nivbp?  mikliToth  occurs  only  in  this  ch.  and  the 
next:  6'"  EV  'was  carved,'  i.e.  'was  carving  of; 
g32  gy  'carvings';  7^'  EV  'gravings').  These 
'carved  figures'  (as  the  single  Heb.  word  is  here 
tr'')  were  representations  of  cherubim  cut  in  relief 
on  the  wood  of  the  doors.  See  CAltviNG.  For 
this  use  of  the  Eng.  word,  cf.  Caxton,  Cato,  A  iii.  b, 
'  to  adoure  the  yniages  and  other  fygures  humayn ' ; 
and  Milton,  Lycidas,  105 — 

•  Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow. 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge. 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim.' 

3.  Is  44"  '  The  carpenter  .  .  .  maketh  it  [the 
image]  after  the  figure  of  a  man  '  (n'::n  tahhnith). 
The  Heb.  is  frequent  for  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  person  or  tiling.  It  occurs  along  with  semel 
(above)  in  Dt  4"'  and  is  tr''  '  likeness.^  The  Eng. 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  1  above.  Cf. 
He  P  Wye.  '  he  is  the  schynynge  of  glorie,  and 
figure  of  his  substaunce ' ;  and  Mk  16'-  Tind. 
'  After  that,  he  appered  unto  two  of  them  in  a 
straunge  figure.'  4.  Ac  7'''  '  figures  which  ye  made 
to  worship  them ' ;  and  Ko  5"  '  who  is  the  figure  of 
him  that  was  to  come '  (rijiros).  Sanday-Headlam's 
note  on  the  Greek  word  is  as  follows — 

Tuvot  (tutt*)  :  (1)  the  '  impression  '  left  by  a  sharp  blow  (t«» 
rC^oy  Tu*  »jA*.y,  '  the  print  of  the  nails,'  Jn  '^O'-^^),  in  particular  the 
'  stamp  ■  stnick  bv  a  die  ;  ('2)  inasmuch  as  such  a  stamp  bears 
the  figure  on  the  face  of  the  die,  '  copy,' '  figure,'  or  '  representa- 
tion '  :  (3)  by  a  common  transition  from  effect  to  cause, '  mould,' 
'  pattern,  '  exemplar '  ;  (4)  hence  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
word  type  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  Greek  of  NT,  '  an 
event  or  person  in  history  corresponding  in  certain  character- 
istic features  to  another  event  or  person. 

In  Ac  7*'  the  meaning  is  '  representations '  or 

•  ima''es  of  gods '  (the  second  meaning  above)  ;  in 
Ro  5"  it  is  'type'  (the  fourth  meaning  above). 
5.  He  9^"  '  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of 
the  true  ;  but  into  heaven  itself '  (ivTiTuva  twv 
aK-ndifCiv,  RV  '  like  in  pattern  to  the  true  ') ;  and 
1  P  3-'  '  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us'  (3  xai  i]iJ.ai  d.vTlTviTov  vOv 
cTMs'ei  ^ainaim,  RV  '  which  also  after  a  true  likeness 
doth  now  save  you  [reading  iiia^  with  edd.],  even 
baptism,'  RVm  'in  the  antitype').  The  antitype 
(t4  avTiTimov)  is  the  event  or  person  in  history 
that  corresponds  with  the  type  (6  tvttos)  —  sea 
Sanday-Headlam  above.    The  one  that  occurs  first 
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in  history  is  the  type,  the  second  the  antitype. 
Hence  in  He  9"  heaven  is  tlie  type,  the  holy 
place  in  the  tabernacle  the  antitype  ;  but  in  1  P  3-' 
the  water  of  the  deluge  is  the  type,  of  which 
baptism  is  the  antitype.  See  TvpE,  and  cf.  Cart- 
wright,  Cert.  Rdig.  (1G51)  i.  222,  'The  Rock  .  .  . 
was  a  Type  and  a  Figure  of  Christ.'  6.  He  9'  'a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,'  and  11"  'Ac- 
counting that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  dead  ;  from  whence  also  he  received  him 
in  a  figure  '  {ira.pa^oS.-q,  RV  '  parable,'  in  both).  The 
meaning  of  9'  is  clear,  but  11"  is  much  disputed. 

There  are  two  favourite  interpretations ;  (1)  *  Ab  a  parable/ 
tc  of  the  resurrection.  Wyclif  ('in  to  a  parable ')  and  the 
Rhemish  ('for  a  parable')  decline  to  commit  themselves. * 
Tind.  in  ed.  of  1534  translates  'for  an  ensample,'  and  is 
followed  by  Coverdale ;  but  in  1526  ed.  he  had  boldly  'as  an 
ensample  of  the  resurrection,'  and  this  was  adopted  by  Cranmer, 
and  very  nearly  by  the  Bishops  ('  in  a  certaine  similitude  of  the 
resurrection ').  This  tr^  gives  a  well-recognized  sen.^e  to  wotpa^ckn. 
The  objection  felt  against  it  is  that  Isaac  was  actually  not  raised 
from  the  dead.  Hence  the  favourite  inti-rpretation  at  present 
is  tliat  of  AV  '  in  a  figure,'  i.e.  figuratively  ;  Lsaac  was  not  reall.v 
dead,  but  he  was  as  good  as  dead,  and  so  figuratively  waa  raised 
from  the  dead  (see  Westcott,  ad  toe).  Cf.  Geneva  '  in  a  sort.' 
The  objection  is  that  notpot.iiexii  has  not  elsewhere  this  meaning. 

7.  1  Co  4'  '  And  these  things,  brethren,  I  have  in 
a  figure  transferred  to  myself  and  to  Apollos ' 
(/t«rfcrx';Mii''i(ra).  The  Gr.  verb  tr^  'in  a  figure 
transferred '  elsewhere  means  to  change  one's  form 
or  appearance  (trx^^o)  into  some  other  form, 
2  Co  Il>3-i4-  "  (AV  '  transform,' RV  'fashion  into' 
or  '  fashion  as ')  and  Ph  3-'  (AV  '  change,'  RV 
'  fashion  anew').  Here  it  is  the  truth  stated  that 
is  to  change  its  application :  applied  by  the 
apostle  to  himself  and  Apollos,  it  really  applies  to 
the  Corinthians.t  8.  Sir  49*  '  he  made  mention 
of  the  enemies  under  the  fgure  of  the  rain'  ((v 
ifi-Pptf,  RV  '  he  remembered  the  enemies  in  storm,' 
KVm  'in  rain '). 

RV  "ives  '  figure  '  for  AV  '  interpretation  '  in 
Pr  1°,  nut  with  '  interpretation  '  in  marg.  (nvV?), 
elsewhere  only  Hab  2'  (EV  '  proverb,'  RVm 
'  riddle') ;  and  for  AV  '  fashion,'  Ac  7"  ti'ttos  (see 
Fashion).  RV  also  introduces  tlie  verb  'to 
figure,'  not  in  AV  text,  Lv  26'  ('  figured  stone  '  as 
AVm,  Heb.  n'j^o  [2n,  AV  'image  of  stone') ;  and 
Nu  33"  ( '  figured  .■stones,'  Heb.  n'jro,  AV  '  pictures '). 
See  Idolatry  and  Stone.  This  meaning  of  the 
verb  (evidently  'adorned  with  figures  or  designs') 
may  be  illustrated  from  Shaks.  Rich.  II.  m.  iii.  150 — 
'  I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  .  .  . 
Uy  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FILL. — Asasubst.,  meaning  a  full  supply,  fill 
is  nscd  of  food,  Lv  25",  Dt  23=-' ;  of  drini;  2  Es  1*, 
Jth  ?■-'  ;  and  metaphorically  of  love,  Pr  7'*  '  Come, 
let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  until  the  morning.'  Cf. 
S.  Rutherford,  Letfcr.i,  xxxv.,  '  those  who  livelong, 
and  get  a  heavy  fill  of  this  life ' ;  and  Shaks.  Trail, 
and  Cress.  V.  viiL  4 — 

'  Kest,  sword ;  thou  host  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death.' 

The  verb  to  fill  is  fretjuently  used  by  Wyclif 
(and  other  early  writers)  in  the  sense  of  execute, 
accomplish,  modern /'»/A7.  Tlius  tin  27'  (13SS)  '  he 
hadde  go  in  to  the  fceld  to  fille  tlie  coiiiaunilinent 
of  the  fadir '  (1382  '  that  he  fulfille  the  lieest  of  the 
fad;r');  Lk  9»'  (1380)  '  forsothe  Moyses  and  Elye 
wenn  seyn  in  mageste  ;  and  thei  seyden  his  jjoynge 
out,  which  he  was  t')  lillinge  in  Jeru.-iali'in  (l,'!S8 
*  wliich  he  sliould  fullillo').  Soonce  in  AV,  2  l';s4'' 
'when  the  number  of  seeds  is  filled  in  you'  {im- 
pletusfuerit  ;  RV  'fulfilled'). 

•  But  the  Rhem.  NT  has  a  marginal  notOj  '  That  is,  in  figure 
and  my.stcrio  of  Christ  dead,  and  aliue  agame.'  This  margin 
proliably  gave  AV  Iho  word  '  figure." 

f  Field  {oy,  ad  loc.)  suggests '  by  a  fiction '  for  EV  '  In  a  figure.* 
In  ilhistnition  of  the  Gr.  verb  he  quou-s  1  S  'is**  'Saul  di(i>:ui9e<l 
hinisL'U'  (Sym.  ft-irtrxi'*^^!'**  i»i^o.)  ;  and  1  K  14^  '  Arise.  1  pray 
thee,  and  di-sguiso  thyself  (Theod.  tAirmrx^i'*^^""  ri*vrt*). 


To  '  fill  up '  is  to  fill  to  the  full,  the  prep,  up,  like 
Gr.  Kara,  intensifying  the  verb  :  as  Alt  23*^  '  Fill 
ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers'  {TrXijpw- 
ffoTf) ;  *  1  Th  2'"  '  to  fill  up  their  sins  alway '  (eis  ri 
dpaTXypuiaai) ;  Col  1^  'Who  now  rejoice  in  my 
sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  alliictionsof  Christ  in  my  flesh  for  his  body's 
sake,  which  is  the  church'  {avrai/aTrXTipu?,  RV  'till 
up  on  my  part,' which  is  Lightfoot's  tr.)  t  ;  Mt  9" 
'  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old 
garment,  for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it  up 
taketh  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made 
worse '  {t6  7rXi';pw/ia  aiiroO,  lit.  '  its  filling  ' ;  RV  '  that 
wliich  should  fill  it  up')  ;  so  Mk  2-'  ;  Rev  15'  'in 
them  is  filled  up  the  \vrath  of  God '  [iTcXiae-q,  RV 
'is  finished  ').  Cf.  Shaks.  1  Henry  IV.  UI.  ii.  116— 
'To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FILLET.— Two  words  are  tr''  so  :  (1)  o;n  hiit, 
3eT  52'-'  of  that  which  would  'compass'  the  pillars 
wliich  kin"  Solomon  had  made  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  which  the  Chaldu'ans  brake  to  carry 
the  brass  away  ;  AVm  '  thread '  ;  RV  '  line,'  which 
is  the  translation  in  1  K  7"  of  both  AV  and  RV. 
See  Pillar  and  Temple.  The  same  word  is  used 
for  the  scarlet  'thread'  wliich  Rahab  placed  in 
her  window  (Jos  2'*),  and  for  the  threefold  '  cord  ' 
which  cannot  be  broken  of  Ec  4'-.  (2)  [?;:;'.-] 
hdshi'ik,  only  found  in  plu.  and  with  suftixcs. 
Ex  27''»-  "  30 ^«  SS'"'  "•  "■  "■^',  of  that  wliich  clasped 
the  pillars  in  the  tabernacle,  those  of  the  pillars  of 
the  court  being  overlaid  with  silver,  those  of  the 
pillars  at  the  door  with  gold.  See  Pillar  and 
Tabernacle.  The  verb  p.;ri  hislishak,  to  furnish 
with  fillets,  is  tr"*  'fillet'  where  it  occurs.  Ex  27" 
'the  pillars  .  .  .  shall  be  filleted  with  silver,' 3S'^ 
'the  pillars  .  .  .  were  filleted  with  silver,'  SS'-'* 
'[BezalelJ  filleted  them'  (RV  'made  fillets  for 
them'). 

A  fillet  is  a  little  thread  (Lat.  filum,  a  tliread, 
Fr.  fl,  dim.  flet).  Its  oldest  and  commonest  appli- 
cation is  to  a  ribbon  for  binding  the  hair,  'llius 
Spenser,  FQ  l.  iii.  4 — 

•  From  her  faire  head  her  fillet  she  undigbt' ; 

and  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  125,  '  They  pleaded  that 
the  Crown  was  tied  on  Guys  head  with  a  woman's 
fillet.'  But  it  came  to  be  used  early,  and  is  still  in 
use,  for  any  narrow  strip  of  binduig  material. 

J.  HA-STINGS. 

FINE.  —  For  the  subst.  Fine  see  Crimes  and 
Punishments.  The  adj.  'fine'  is  of  fre(iuent 
occurrence,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  does  it  re- 
present a  Heb.  or  Gr.  word.  These  are:  (1)  :'b 
tObh,  2  Ch  i''- «  '  tine  gold,'  Ezr  8='  '  fine  copper,' 
La  4'  '  most  fine  gold'  (in  (in  2'-  it  is  tr''  'good,'  its 
usual  tr",  '  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good ').  Aram. 
39  tdhh,  Dn  '2^-  'fine  gold.'  (2)  p-i;:'  siirik.  Is  19" 
'  fine  flax,'  lit.  '  combed  flax,'  as  RV.  (3)  i?  pi}z, 
Ca  5"  '  most  fine  gold,'  Ges.  '  refined  gold.'    (4)  3^ri 

•  Cf.  Shaks.  K.  John,  11.  L  658— 

'  I  trust  we  shall. 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  wiU, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her.' 

t  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  particular  compound  Ar«^ 
BL\x.-iryr,pfM  in  biblical  Greek.  Lightfoot  gives  classical  quotA- 
lions,  in  order  to  bring  out  that  the  special  force  of  a.W  ia 
'  from  another  quarter.'  That  is  what  is  sought  to  be  expressed 
by  'on  my  ]iart.'  But  T.  K.  Abbott  ('Intern.  Crit.  Com.'  in 
loc.)  points  out  that  i»«TXT;^M#  itj^elf,  in  the  two  instances 
where  in  NT  it  is  used  with  impttu^  (1  Co  10",  ph  230)_  expresses 
a  supply  coniirig  from  a  dilTcrent  quarter  from  the  deficiency. 
He  tlnds  the  idea  of  balance  in  the  itW,  and  hopes  it  is  not  an 
over-refinement  to  suggest  that  i»T«,«TAt:^tai.  is  more  unassuming 
than  oLtBttkY.pbi,  'since  part  of  the  force  of  the  word  is  thrown 
on  the  idea  of  correspondence.'  Christ's  afllictionfl  are  inconi- 
)>lete  till  Paul  brings  his  quota  of  afiliction  to  a<ld  to  them.  And 
every  Christian  must  bring  his  quota  of  atfiiction  to  add  to 
them  before  they  are  complete.  For  the  alllicttons  are  iiol 
the  atllictions  of  the  Uctlecnicr.  but  of  His  Bodv  the  Church 
They  are  His  atnictions  Juat  becauae  the  Church  u  Uia  Body. 
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Mlebh,  Ps  81"  147"  '  the  finest  of  the  wheat,'  lit. 
as  AVm  and  RVm  'fat  of  wheat':  the  fuller 
phrase  *  kidney-fat  of  wheat '  Is  found  in  Dt  32". 
(5)  Koffopis,  Jth  10»  '  fine  bread '  (RVm  '  pure '). 

In  all  other  cases  '  fine '  goes  with  its  subet.  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  fuU  meaning  of  tlie  subst.  in 
the  Heb.  or  Greek.  It  is  used  (1)  along  with  linen 
for  B^  sMsh,  Gn  41",  Ex  25*  etc.,  Ezk  IG'"- '»  27' ; 
for  pi  bilz,  1  Ch  4"  15",  2  Ch  2»  3",  Est  1«  8", 
Ezk  27'«  J  for  jny  sddhin,  Pr  31*'  (RV  '  linen  gar- 
ments'),  Is  3^;  for  pex  'ctun,  Pr  7"  (RV  'linen 
of  the  yam ') ;  for  /SiVtros,  Lk  16",  Rev  18" ;  for 
(adj.)  ^uVffti-oi,  1  Es  3«,  Rev  IS''  ig'!*^  ";  and  for 
aivdJiy,  Mk  15*"  (RV  'a  linen  cloth').  (2)  With 
/lour  for  njib  fdleth,  Lv  2'  etc.,  Nu  6"  etc.,  1  K  4«>, 
2  K  7'-  "•  *,  1  Ch  9=»  23»,  Ezk  W^-  "  46"  ;  and  for 
ffcfilSaXis,  Sir  35»  38",  Bel',  2  Mac  P  IS'',  Rev  18'». 
(3)  With  gold  for  i? jxJz,  Job  28",  Ps  lO"  119'", 
Pr  8'»,  Ca  5'»,  Is  13",  La  4^ ;  for  Dna  ketheni,  Job  31**, 
Pr  25",  Dn  10»  (RV  'pure  gold');  and  for  piij 
hArUz  Pr  3",  Zee  9".  (4)  With  hra-^s  for  xa^'«)^'• 
^afof  [-OS],  Rev  V  218  (RV  .  burnished ').  Thus  the 
adj.,  which  was  introduced  to  mark  a  distinction 
in  the  Heb.  and  Greek  words,  has  been  used  so 
freely  as  to  obliterate  any  distinction,  and  RV  has 
done  little  to  restore  it.  'Fine'  means  'finished' 
(Lat.  finitus.  Old  Fr.  fin),  and  hence  of  superior 
quality,  and  that  is  its  meaning  in  all  those 
places.  RV,  however,  has  introduced  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  '  broken  small,'  'of  minute  particles,' 
Dt  9^  'as  fine  as  dust '  (isi;'?  pi,  AV  ' small  as 
dust'). 

The  verb  to  fine  (mod.  '  refine ')  is  derived  from 
the  adj.,  and  signifies  to  make  pure.  It  occurs 
only  Job  28'  '  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for  silver,  and 
a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it '  ('pi;,  RV  '  which 
they  refine ').  '  Fining '  is  used  twice,  Pr  17'  '  the 
fining  pot  is  for  silver'  (lisp,  Amer.  RV  'refining 
pot ' ),  so  27°'.  '  Finer '  occurs  only  Pr  25*  '  a  vessel 
lor  the  finer'  ("jix,  Amer.  RV  'refiner'). 

J.  Hastings. 

FIR  (»\-qi  MrSsh ;  once  D-n'iiji  bSrCtkim,  Ca  1" ; 
ApKfvBos,  K^dpos,  tLtvs,  KV-jrdpiffaos,  ttci'/ct;  ;  ahics, 
cupress^ts).  From  the  numerous  words  by  which 
the  LXX  has  tr''  the  Heb.  original,  it  is  clear 
that  the  learned  men  of  that  day  were  not  agreed 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  tree  intended.  In  a 
considerable  number  of  passages  the  tr°  is  not 
the  name  of  a  tree  at  all.  The  conditions  required 
in  the  tree  are — (1)  That  it  could  supply  boards 
and  planks  and  timber  for  doors  (LXX  vevKivai, 
1  K  6">-*').  (2)  That  it  could  supply  beams  (LXX 
KiSptyot,  2  Ch  3°)  for  the  roofing  of  the  temple. 
These  must  have  been  large,  and  veiy  strong. 
(3)  That  it  was  useful  In  shipbuUding  (Ezk  27°). 
"The  LXX  in  this  passage  has  transposed  the  words 
for  cedar  and  fir,  giWng  as  follows:  'The  cedar 
from  Senir  was  built  for  thee,  the  planks  of  the 
decks  were  taken  off  the  cypress  of  Lebanon,  of 
which  to  make  for  thee  pine  masts.'  It  uses  here 
Kviripi(T(Tos  for  the  transposed  word.  It  is  not  clear 
why  the  word  pine  in  the  last  clause  was  added. 
Perhaps  it  refers  to  the  resinous  quality  of  the 
wood.  (4)  It  was  suitable  for  musical  instruments 
(2  S  6').  The  LXX,  however,  in  this  passage 
renders  the  word  bSrCshim  bj'  iv  l<r)(vi,  in  strength, 
and  not  by  the  name  of  any  tree.  This  corre- 
sponds with  the  parallel  passage  1  Ch  13*  'with 
all  their  might,'  where  the  Heb.  text  is  'i'Vrs 
o-i'sbi  instead  of  crna  'sj;^  Si3.  If  we  adopt  the 
reading  of  1  Cli  in  1  S,  the  abruptness  and  apparent 
unseasonableness  of  the  mention  of  the  wood  of 
which  the  musical  instruments  were  made  is 
avoided,  and  the  two  passages  satisfactorily  recon- 
ciled. The  slight  clerical  error  which  would  thus 
be  corrected  is  obvious  on  a  comparison  of  the 
two  texts  side  by  side.  Budde  lias  adopted  this 
amended  reading  in  his  new  edition  of  the  text 
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of  Samuel.  Should  we  also  adopt  it,  there  would 
no  lon^r  be  any  necessity  to  consider  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  biriish  to  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments  (see  Wellh.  and  Driver,  ad  loc. ). 

Finns  Halepensis,  Mill.,  has  been  proposed  a« 
the  equivalent  of  bgrdsh.  But  its  wood  is  not 
durable,  and  would  hardly  have  been  cliosen  for 
the  beams  of  the  temple.  Two  other  trees  have 
been  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  bcrCsh,  either 
of  which  would  meet  all  the  requirements :  Juni- 
perus  excelsa,  M.B. ,  and  Cuprcsstis  sempervirens, 
L.      The    former   is    called   in  Arab.    Uzz&b  and 


•JUNTPERUS  BXCBLSA.'  TALL  JUNIPER. 

skerMn.  It  grows  in  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine 
regions  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  9000  ft.  Its  comus,  when  not  hackp<l  by 
the  woodman,  is  ovate-lanceolate.  Its  trunk  is 
straight,  and  its  wood  very  solid  and  durable. 
It  has  dense  ascending  branches,  small  appressed 
leaves,  and  black  berries  as  large  as  a  marrowfat 
pea.  The  wood  is  well  stored  with  resin^-a  fact 
which  threatens  the  tree  with  extinction,  as  the 
remaining  forests  are  fast  being  cut  down  by  the 
tar  smelters.  Its  trunks  make  solid  and  inde- 
structible beams,  and  its  wood,  which  is  reddish 
and  fragrant,  is  suitable  for  boards,  planks,  ship 
timber,  and  other  purposes.  But,  notAvithstanding 
the  suitableness  of  the  juniper  as  a  tree  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  cypress,  Cupressiis  scmpervirens, 
L.  This  tree  has  qualities  resembling  those  of 
the  last  named.  It  has  a  straight  trunk,  hori- 
zontal, somewhat  straggling  branches,  forming  an 
ovate-oblong  comus,  small  appressed  leaves,  and 
globul.ar  galbules,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  woody,  shield-shaped  scales.  Its  wood  is 
useful  for  all  the  purposes  indicated  for  the  fir. 
Its  name,  /tmrdpiiTo-os,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 


translations  of  it  in  the  LXX.  It  is  called  in 
Arab,  saru  and  sherbin,  both  of  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  cypress  in  that  language.  Contrary 
to  an  opinion  cited  in  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.,  under  the 
bead  Fii?,  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Lebanon 
and  Antllebanon.    A  variety  of  it,  with  ascend- 


•COPRESaUS  BEMPERVlREys.       WILD  C7PRES8. 

ing  branches,  forming'  a  lanceolate  comus,  is  the 
familiar  cemetery  cypresa,  so  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oriental  cities.  Many  of  these  have 
tall  straight  trunks,  which  would  make  massive 
beams  and  ship  timbers.  G.  E.  Post. 

FIRE  (in  OT  most  commonly  oh,  irvf,  iri;piff/i6s, 
also  -nN,  naN,  n-iya  ;  in  Dn  occurs  Aram.  113 ;  in  NT 
Tvp,  also  rvpd,  0iit)  denotes  primarily  the  ordinary 

firocess  of  combustion,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
ight  and  heat.  The  Scripture  references  to  it 
are  too  numerous  to  cla.ssify  exhaustively.  Those 
which  deserve  special  attention  fall  into  two 
groups,  according  as  the  word  is  used  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

I.  Literal  Usage. — Here  we  may  distinguish 
— 1.  Kire  accompanying  God's  presence.  Besides 
numerous  metaphorical  allusions  in  connexion 
with  theophanies,  there  are  several  references  to 
fire  as  a  physical  phenomenon  appearing  on  such 
occasions.  See  On  1.5",  Kx  3^  (the  burning  bush). 
Ex  19",  I)t  4»  (Mt.  Sinai),  Ex  4U^,  Nu  9",  Dt  1=^, 
Ps  78"  lO.I*  (the  guiding  pillar).  2.  Sacrificial 
fire,  (a)  Sacrifice  by  fire  was  a  primitive  mode  of 
worship  (Gn  8'-"  22*).  (i)  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
fire  was  a  most  important  means  of  ofl'ering  the 
various  prescribed  sacrifices,  wliich  are  described 
as  '  oll'enngs  miule  by  fire  unto  J".'  For  this  pur- 
pose n  fire  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the 
altar  of  bumt-oflering  (Lv  6",  1  Es  6»*).     Accord- 


ing to  Lv  9^  it  had  a  miraculous  origin,  and  it 
was  similarly  rekindled  in  Solomon's  temple  (2  Ch 
7''').  Some  find  a  reference  to  this  perpetual  fire 
in  Is  31°  (but  see  Cheyne,  Delitzsch,  in  Ion.),  and 
in  the  name  Ariel  (the  hearth  of  God?)  applied  to 
Jems,  in  Is  29'- 2'.  In  2  Mac  l'"-^-  there  is  a 
legend  about  the  hiding  of  the  sacred  fire  at  the 
fall  of  Jerus.,  and  its  discovery  by  Nehemiah  after 
the  Exile.  For  the  story  of  a  later  rekindling  see 
2  Mac  10*.  (c)  Mention  is  made  of  special  answers 
by  fire  when  sacrifices  were  oU'ered  elsewhere  than 
at  the  regular  sanctuary,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gideon 
(Jg  6-1),  Elijah  (1  K  185»),  and  David  (1  Ch  21-<'). 
{(/)  Fire  was  used  for  ottering  incense.  It  was 
carried  in  censers  (Lv  16'^- "),  or  placed  on  the  altar 
of  incense  (Ex  30'-'),  and  the  incense  sprinkled 
upon  it.  To  use  any  other  than  the  sacred  fire 
for  this  purpose  was  to  offer  '  strange  fire,'  the 
offence  for  which  Nadab  and  Abihu  perished  ( Lv 
10',  Nu  3''  26*1).  (e)  Human  sacrifice,  especially 
child  sacrifice,  by  fire  was  practised  by  certain  of 
Israel's  neighbours  (Dt  12^i,  2  K  17'i).  It  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  (Lv  I8-1,  Dt  ISi"),  but 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  sin  of  Israel  (2  K  11", 
Jer  7'i  195  3'2»,  Ezk  I6-1  20^- ^M,  being  carried  on  in 
particular  by  Ahaz  (2  K  16',  2  Ch  28')  and  Manasseli 
(2  K  21«,  2  Ch  33*).  The  scene  of  these  rites  was 
Topheth  in  the  valley  of  Hinnora  (Jer  7'i).  See 
W.  R.  Smith,  ES,  pp.  352,  353,  and  Driver,  Deui. 
p.  222.  3.  Lightning.  In  such  expressions  as 
'fire  from  heaven,'  'the  fire  of  God,'  etc.,  which 
describe  at  times  a  destructive  agency  (Lv  10-, 
2  K  li'-i^,  Job  11*),  and  at  times  the  token  by 
which  sacrifice  was  approved  (2  c,  above),  some 
such  phenomenon  as  lightning  is  eviiiently  to  be 
understood,  as  also  when  '  fire  and  hail '  are  men- 
tioned together  (Ex  g^'- ^,  Ps  105''-'  148").  4.  Fire 
for  domestic  purposes.  Its  use  in  this  respect  waa 
twofold,  (a)  For  the  preparation  of  food,  as  for 
roasting  flesh  (Ex  12*,  2  Ch  35i',  Is  44i*,  1  Es  l'^), 
for  broiling  fish  (Jn  2F),  for  baking  (1  K  I71-, 
Jer  71').  (6)  For  warmth,  as  in  Is  44'*,  Jer  36--, 
Mk  14",  Lk  22^',  Jn  W\  Ac  28=.  In  Pal.  fire  is 
only  occasionally  used  for  heating,  and  there  are  no 
regular  fireplaces  except  in  kitchens,  but  portable 
braziers  or  'fire-pans'  are  employed.  The  larger 
houses  have  special  '  winter  rooms '  (Jer  36-,  Am 
3").  In  these  a  cavity  is  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  in  which  the  '  stove '  (nx)  is  placed.  When 
the  fire  has  burnt  out  a  wooden  frame  is  placed 
over  it,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  carpet  so  as  to 
retain  the  heat  (Keil,  Bib.  Arch.  ii.  107  ;  Nowuc-k, 
Neb.  Arch.  141  ;  Benzinger,  Ueb.  Arch.  124),  Tlie 
Arabs  in  the  desert  use  as  a  hearth  a  liole  lined 
with  stones  (Niebuhr,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  209). 
The  use  of  fire  on  the  Sabbath  for  domestic  jmr- 
poses  was  forbidden  in  the  law  (Ex  35';  Jos.  ]Vars, 
II.  viii.  9).  5.  Fire  in  metallurgy.  Fire  has  been 
employed  from  the  earliest  times  for  refining,  cast- 
ing, and  forging  metals.  Among  the  Scriptiire 
allusions  to  tliis  use  are  Ex  32'"  (the  golden  calf), 
the  various  references  to  '  molten  images,'  and  also 
Is  4413  54'*,  2  Es  16",  Sir  '2',  1  P  P.  6.  Fire  as  a 
destroying  agent.  Amon]^  the  effects  of  fire  de- 
struction IS  naturally  prominent.  Death  by  lire  (or 
po.ssibly  V)urning«/^crexccution  by  another  inetluid) 
was  the  penalty  for  certain  offences  (Lv  2iP'''  21",  .los 
71°  ^),  and  was  also  a  mode  of  inflicting  vengeance 
(2S  12"[?],Jer29--,  Dn3"i»,  2Mac7'').  Comiuerors 
burned  the  idols  of  vanquished  nations  (2  K  19'*, 
Is  37"),  and  the  Israelites  were  specially  enjoined 
so  to  destroy  those  of  the  Canaanites  (Dt  7°,  1  Mac 
5"''').  Fire  was  a  common  means  of  destroying 
cities  and  jiroperty  taken  in  war;  and  hence  'a 
fire  shall  go  forth,  'I  will  .send  (or  kindle)  a  lire,' 
are  formula'  which  occur  frequently  in  t)ie  pro- 
phetical books.  Setting  a  crop  on  fire  was  one 
way  of  provoking  a  quarrel  (Jg  15*  ',  2  S  14*), 
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and  provision  was  made  in  the  law  (Ex  22")  for 
making  good  the  damage  done  by  fire  accidentally 
raised,  l-'irc  was  a  convenient  method  of  destroy- 
ing obnoxious  writings  (Jer  36^,  1  Mac  l'^).  The 
disposal  of  human  bodies  by  burning  was  quite 
exceptional  among  the  Hebrews  (1  S  31",  Am  0'"), 
but  the  refuse  oi  the  bodies  of  animals  used  in 
sacrifice  wiis  destroyed  by  fire  (Lv  4"  6**  16", 
H«  13").  Garments  infected  by  'leprosy'  were  to 
1)0  burnt  (Lv  13""-'"),  and  it  was  also  common  to 
burn  rubbish  of  various  kinds,  as  stubble  (Is  5*'), 
chalf  (Mt  3",  Lk  3"),  and  tares  (Mt  13'").  Topheth 
(2  e,  above)  is  said  to  have  become  in  later  times  a 
receptacle  and  burning-place  of  rubbish.  (This  is 
doubted  by  Robinson;  see  BliP^  i.  274.)  Fire  is 
contemplated  as  the  means  by  which  the  visible 
uni\erse  is  to  be  destroyed  (2  1  3'"").  7.  Fire  as  a 
purifying  agent.  This  use  arises  from  the  previous 
one  in  cases  where  impurities  are  of  a  comuustible 
nature  while  the  material  to  be  purified  is  not  so 
(Nu31^). 

II.  Metaphorical  Usage.— Many  of  the  fore- 
going properties  and  uses  of  fire  have  suggested  fig. 
apjjlications  of  the  word.  Thus  wo  hud  it  em- 
ployed as  a  symbol — 1.  Of  God  Himself,  (a)  Of 
His  glory,  in  such  visions  as  those  described  in 
Ezk  I-"-"  10»-',  Dn  7"  lO".  (6)  Of  His  protecting 
presence  (2  K  6",  Zee  2»).  (c)  Of  His  holiness 
(Dt  4=^,  He  12-=').  2.  Of  God's  righteous  judgment, 
which  tests  the  deeds  of  men  (Zee  13",  Mai  3'^ 
1  Co  3").  3.  Of  God's  wrath  against  sin  (Is  66">- '», 
Jer  4-'  21",  La  ^■■',  Ezk  213'  22-',  Am  5"  V  etc.), 
i.  Of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  (Ps  68'  97', 
Is  47",  Ezk  28",  Mt  13««  2  Th  P).  Topheth  or 
Gehenna  (I.  6  above)  suggests  the  language  in 
Is  CO-'S  .Jth  16",  Sir  7",  Mt  18»,  Mk  9^-«.  Fire 
is  the  embloro  of  the  danger  which  the  saved 
escape  (Zee  3'-,  Jude  ^).  'Eternal  lire'  and  'the 
lake  of  tire'  are  images  of  the  punisliment  of  the 
lost  (Mt  25",  Jude  ',  Kev  19="  2U'»-  "■ '»  21»).  S.  Of 
sin  (Is  9"*  65'),  and  particularly  of  lust  (Hos  7', 
Sir  '23'"),  and  of  the  miscliief  of  the  tongue  (Pr  le", 
Ja  3").  6.  Of  trouble  and  affliction  (Ps  GO'-,  Is  43S 
Jer  51**,  Hab  2").  7.  Of  religious  emotion  (Ps  39^), 
and  especially  of  prophetic  inspiration,  as  '  the  word 
of  the  Lord '"(Jer  5"  20"  23-'»).  8.  Of  the  law  (2  Es 
13**).     9.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  3",  Lk  3'»,  Ac  2^). 

Ueference  is  apparently  made  in  2  Mac  10^  to 
the  method  of  procuring  fire  by  striking  steel 
against  flint.  W  ith  regard  to  fuel,  the  material 
used  for  the  sacrificial  fire,  both  in  primitive  and 
in  later  times,  was  wood  (Gn  22^',  Lv  6'-').  Special 
arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  the  altar 
fire.  The  Gibeonites  were  made  '  hewers  of  wood  ' 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord  (Jos  9^),  and  after  the 
Exile  a  special  wood-offering  was  appointed  for  the 
temple  (Neh  10**  13^').  It  is  called  by  Josephus 
the  festival  of  Xylophoria  ( )Vars,  li.  xvil.  6).  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  staple  fuel  was  charcoal 
(see  Coal),  but  other  materials  were  also  used, 
such  as  thorns  (Ps  58»  US",  Ec  7«,  Is  33")  and 
grass  (Mt  e**,  Lk  122*).  xhe  asphaltum  found 
near  the  Dead  Sea  is  combustible,  as  is  also  the 
'stink-stone'  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
wliich  is  burnt  along  with  camel's  dung  (Burck- 
hardt.  Travels  in  S^ria,  p.  394).  The  last  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  other  kinds  of  dung  (Ezk  4'=),  is 
also  used  alone  as  fuel  (Niebuhr,  Travels  in  Arabia, 
iL  232 ;  Wright,  Palmyra  and  Zenobia,  p.  369). 

Jame.s  Patrick. 

FIREBRAND.  — See  Brand.  FIREPAN.  — See 
Censlr. 

FIRKIN.— See  Weiohts  and  Measures. 

FIRMAMENT.— See  CosMOGONy. 

FIRSTBORN.— See  Family. 


FIRST-FRUITS  (oni:;,  in  Lv  23»  c-ip,  LXX 
wpuToffvi'iiijuTa  ;  n's'xi  dirapx^}.  —  The  custom  ot 
oifering  first-fruits  was  shared  by  the  Isr.  with 
many  other  ancient  nations,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  many  savage  religions.  Frazer  (Golden  Boii(jh, 
ii.  68-90)  cites  many  examples  to  show  that  the 
new  corn  was  eaten  sacramentally  in  order  that 
the  worshippers  might  share  in  the  divine  life  of 
the  corn-spirit,  with  which  it  was  assumed  that 
the  grain  was  instinct.  The  eating  of  the  first- 
fruits  is,  then,  similar  to  the  earliest  form  of  animal 
sacrifice,  in  which  the  victim  was  regarded  aa 
divine,  and  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  lies  in 
tlie  communal  feast  and  the  participation  of  all 
the  worshippers  in  the  diWne  life.  The  two  still 
remain  separated  by  an  important  diU'erence.  The 
divine  animal  probably  belonged  to  the  kin  of  the 
worshippers,  and  the  sacrificial  meal  strengthened 
the  bond  of  kinship  by  a  distribution  of  tiie  com- 
mon life.  There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  this 
in  the  case  of  the  corn-spirit.  He  gives,  further, 
several  instances  of  the  oll'ering  of  the  first-fruits 
to  the  deity,  in  which  the  sacramental  idea  is 
absent  {Golden  Bough,  ii.  373-384).  The  oll'ering 
is  in  these  cases  of  the  nature  of  tribute  or  thank- 
oUering.  It  is  considered  unsafe  to  eat  of  the 
new  crops  till  the  god  has  recoiveil  his  share, 
and  the  rite  thus  falls  into  the  same  category 
as  numerous  others  familiar  to  the  student  of 
ritual  and  custom.  The  offering  of  the  first-fruits 
does  not  sanctify  the  rest  of  the  crop,  but  it  makes 
it  lawful  food  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS;^-2\\). 

The  Heb.  first-fruits  belong  to  the  latter  class ; 
tiiey  are  tribute,  not  the  staple  of  a  sacramental 
meal.  The  history  is  not  in  all  points  clear,  partly 
owing  to  the  shifting  sense  of  the  terminology. 
It  is  essential,  if  confusion  is  to  be  avoided,  to 
keep  the  regulations  of  the  codes  distinct,  and 
take  them  in  their  chronological  order. 

(a)  In  the  oldest  legislation  (JE)  the  first-fruits 
of  the  harvest  are  required  ( Ex  23"  34^^).  Twice 
the  curious  phrase  occurs,  '  the  first  of  the  first- 
fruits '  (t:"i!33  nxxi  Ex  23"  34-^"',  so  in  Ezk  ii^). 
This  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  tlie  first-ripe,  by 
others  the  choicest,  of  the  first-fruits.  But  prob- 
ably 'of  the  first-fruits'  is  added  to  explain  'the 
first,'  the  first,  that  is,  the  first-fruits.  It  seems 
[irobable  that  in  Ex  '22-"-'  first-fruits  are  referred 
to  in  the  words  ^i;9l)  vpx^?  (lit.  '  t!iy  fulness  and 
thy  tear,'  paraplirased  in  RV  as  '  the  abundance 
of  thy  fruits  and  of  thy  liquors'),  on  account  of 
the  mention  of  the  firstborn  in  the  parallel  clause. 
If  so,  the  first-fruits  can  hardly  be  confined  to 
cereals,  but  will  include  wine  and  oil  ('  thy 
liquors').  The  LXX  gives  d^apx'^i  aXu^os  /cai 
\-qpou  ('first-fruits  of  thy  threshing-lloor  and  wine- 
press'). A  feast  was  connected  with  the  offering, 
'  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  first-fruits  of  tiiy  labour ' 
(Ex  23"'),  'the  feast  of  weeks,  even  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  wheat  harvest'  (Ex  34-=').  The  amount 
to  he  offered  is  not  stated  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  tlie  ott'erer.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  a  man  brought  Elislia  as 
a  gift  '  bread  of  the  first-fruits,  twenty  loaves  of 
barley,  and  fresh  ears  of  corn '  (2  K  4^^). 

(6)  In  Deuteronomy  (D)  the  Isr.  is  ordered  to 
bring  of  his  first-fruits  in  a  basket  to  the  central 
sanctuary  and  present  it  to  the  priest,  with  a  pro- 
fession of  gratitude  to  God  for  deliverance  from 
Egyp.  bondage  and  the  possession  of  the  fruitful 
land  of  Palestine.  A  feast  then  follows,  in  which 
the  Levite  and  the  stranger  are  to  share  the 
offerer's  hospitality  (Dt  'iti'"").  According  to  18* 
the  priest  is  to  receive  the  first-fruits  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece.  The  two 
regulations  seem  to  be  in  conflict,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  18*  is  a  later  addition.  Possibly 
there  is  no  discrepancy.     The  basket  of  first-fruits 
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may  be  only  a  portion,  and  this  may  be  the  first- 
fruits  meant  in  18^,  the  rest  being  kept  for  tlie 
feast,  or  it  may  be  tlie  wliole  and  tlie  feast  not 
made  of  tlie  first-fruits  at  all.  (See  Driver,  Deut. 
p.  290.  He  decides  for  the  latter  alternative.)  It 
IS  not  clear  what  was  the  relation  of  the  first- 
fruits  to  the  Tithe.  Several  scholars  regard  them 
as  really  identical,  but  this  ia  not  certain.  See 
Tithe. 

(c)  As  Dt  18*  claims  the  first  -  fruits  for  the 
Levitical  priests,  so  Ezekiel,  whose  legislation 
forms  the  transition  to  the  Priestly  Code,  claims 
for  the  priests  (i.e.  the  sons  of  Zadok)  '  the  first 
of  all  the  first-fruits  of  everything,'  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  first  of  tlie  dough  (44™). 

(d)  In  the  small  code  known  as  the  Law  of 
Holiness  (H)  it  is  enjoined  that  on  the  day  after 
the  Sabbath  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
veiit  should  be  brought  to  the  priest,  who  should 
wave  it  before  the  Lord.  A  burnt-oll'ering  and 
a  meal-ofi'ering  are  to  accompany  this  ceremony, 
and,  till  it  is  accomplished,  no  bread,  parclied 
corn,  or  fresh  ears  must  be  eaten  (Lv  23'"'''*). 
Seven  weeks  later  two  wave  loaves  of  two-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  and  leavened  are  to  be 
offered  as  first-fruits  (Lv  23".  The  additional 
regulations  in  23"''-"  are  for  the  most  part  a  later 
insertion  interpolated  from  Nu  28"'^). 

(e)  In  the  Priestly  Code  (P)  the  reshlth  and  the 
bilckurim  seem  to  be  distinguished.  In  Nu  18'* 
the  best  of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  that  is,  the 
reshith,  belongs  to  the  priest.  In  the  next  verse 
the  bi/ckiirim  of  all  that  is  in  their  land  also  belong 
to  tlie  priest.  Probably,  the  bikkurim  should  be 
iuter]iieted  as  the  first  ripe  raw  fruits,  while  the 
reshitli  will  be  the  prepared  oil  and  wine  and  corn. 
(So  WelUiausen,  Nowack,  and  liV.)  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  Neh  10^  that  the  bikkurim  of  the 
gi'ound  and  of  the  fruit  trees  were  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  while  the  rcsAiYA  of  dough,  heave- 
ollerings,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil  were  brought  into  the 
store-rooms  of  the  temple  (10"  12-").  The  distinc- 
tion is  observed  in  LXX  and  by  Philo  and  Josephus. 
In  Nu  15-"-  ■-'  it  is  enacted  that  the  first  of  the  dough 
also  shall  be  given  as  a  heave-oli'ering.  According 
to  Lv  2'''  leaven  and  honey  might  be  included  in 
the  first-fruits,  though  they  could  not  be  part  of 
any  offering  made  by  fire.  The  meal-offering  of 
lirst-fruits  consisted  of  parched  corn  in  the  ear 
with  oil  and  frankincense.  Part  of  the  corn  and 
oil  with  all  the  frankincense  was  to  be  burnt 
(Lv  2"'i').  An  interesting  law,  which  rests  on 
the  same  principle  as  tlie  law  of  first-fruits,  is 
that  of  Lv  19-^-^,  which  ordains  that  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  shall  not  be  used  for  the  first  three  years 
after  it  is  planted  ('three  years  shall  they  be  as 
imcircumcised  unto  you'),  and  shall  be  consecrated 
to  God  in  the  fourth  year.  In  the  fifth  year  it 
may  be  eaten. 

(/)  In  the  later  period  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  bikkurim  and  the  terimMh  (nicnn 
oblations)  ;  the  fullest  treatment  of  tlie  subject 
ia  in  the  two  tracts  of  the  Mishna  which  bear 
these  names.  The  bikkurim  were  taken  from 
wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  ijomcgranatcs,  olives, 
and  honey.  The  fruits  were  offered  fresh  by  those 
who  dwelt  near  Jems.,  and  dried  by  those  who 
came  from  a  distance.  The  companies  came  in 
a  procession  headed  by  the  o.\  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  marched  to  the  music  of  pipes.  They  were 
met  in  .lerus.  by  the  chief  priests.  The  oll'erers 
then  carried  their  wreathed  baskets  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  tenqile  courts,  and  were  wel- 
comed by  the  Levites  with  the  singing  of  Ps  30. 
Then  the  baskets  were  given  to  the  priests,  and 
the  formula  (Dt  26'"')  was  repeated.  The  tini- 
m6th  were  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and 
used  only  by  them,  and  were  levied  ou  every  kind 


of  fruit  of  the  ground  and  of  trees.  The  choicest 
of  the  fruits  were  to  be  given  ;  not  more  than  ^ 
or  less  than  b"^  of  the  crop  was  expected.  There 
was  also  the  Jfallah  (nJ'O),  which  was  the  first  of 
the  dough,  ^  of  the  whole  piece  in  the  case  of 
private  individuals,  and  ^  in  that  of  public 
bakers. 

LlTERATURB.— Nowack,  Beb.  Archriol.  11.  pp.  255-257;  Well- 
haugen,  J'rulajoin.  pp.  157,  158;  Schurer,  IIJP  ll.  i.  237-242. 
See  also  Philo,  De/esto  cophini  and  J)e  prcetnius  sacerdottan, 

A.  S.  Peake. 
FIRSTLING — A  firstling  *  is  the  first  (in  time)  of 
its  kind,  Pr  3"  Cov.  '  Honoure  the  Lorde  with  thy 
substaunce,  and  -ivith  the  firstlinges  of  all  thine 
encrease.'  In  Macbeth,  IV.  i.  147,  Shales,  uses  the 
word  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the  heart  and  the  first 
acts  of  the  hand — 

*  From  thig  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  ray  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.' 

In  EV  it  is  used  only  of  the  firstborn  of  beasts, 
though  the  Heb.  words  so  tr*  (ni33  or  n-ioa,  and 
ncs)  are  used  also  of  the  firstborn  of  women. 

FISH. — Fishes  are  very  abundant  in  the  inland 
waters  of  Pal.  and  Syria,  except  the  Dead  Sea, 
as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  Mediter.  and  the  Nile. 
Even  the  intensely  salt  springs  by  the  Dead  Sea 
swarm  with  certain  kinds  of  fish,  while  the  water 
of  that  sea,  which  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
chloride  of  magnesium,  is  fatal  to  all  animal  life. 
Thousands  of  hsh  are  borne  by  the  rapid  current 
of  the  Jordan  into  that  sea,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
reach  its  waters,  are  stupefied,  and  fall  a  prey  to 
cormorants  and  kingfishers,  or  their  bodies  are 
washed  up  on  the  shore  and  feed  the  ravens  and 
vultures.  Tristram  mentions  forty-three  species 
of  fish  found  in  inland  waters.  Of  these  the  large 
number  of  twenty-two  are  peculiar  to  Pal.  and 
Syria,  and  of  this  number  fourteen  are  peculiar 
to  the  Jordan  Valley  and  one  to  the  mountain 
lake  of  Yamtlni,  S.E.  of  the  cedars,  and  three 
inhabit  only  the  Damascus  lakes.  Many  of  the 
species  swarm  in  immense  shoals  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  in  the  warm  fountains  by  its  shores, 
as  well  as  in  the  Jordan  and  its  attluents,  the 
Leontes,  the  Orontes,  and  the  lakes  of  xVntioch, 
I,Ieins,  etc.  Fresh  -  water  fishes  are  also  very 
abundant  in  all  the  perennial  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Mediter.,  often  ascending  long  distances, 
and  not  infrequently  leaping  up  the  rajiids  and 
cascades  to  reach  tlieir  spawning  places.  The 
adjacent  Mediter.  is  also  well  stocked  with  a  large 
number  of  species  of  fish. 

The  large  number  and  great  fecundity  of  fish 
is  expressed  in  the  Heb.  name  yj  Mg,  from  n^ 
to  multipli/  abundantly.  They  were  taken  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  many  of  them  used  as  food 
(Gn  9--').  Not  a  few  of  them  are  highly  specialized 
in  form  and  aspect ;  yet,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  land  animals  and  birds  and  even  insects 
had  names  in  Heb.,  not  a  single  species  of  fish  is 
named  in  the  Scriptures.  The  only  attempt  at 
classification  was  into  clean  and  unclean  (Lv  1 1"-'"). 
The  former  comprised  those  which  had  fins  and 
scales;  the  latter,  all  others.  This  distinction 
was  recognized  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eqyp.  iii.  58,  59),  and  under  el-HaUini,  who  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  unclean  fish  (Lane,  Mod.  Eipjp. 
i.  132).  The  good  and  bad  fish  (Mt  13^')  may  have 
referred  to  this  distinction,  or  to  some  other 
standanl  of  excellence.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
fisherman  on  the  Mediter.  coast  in  his  an":er  beat 
to  a  jelly  the  head  of  a  fish  to  which  he  objected. 

•  From /r»t  and  ling  a  suffix  willi  varying-  force  but  (renerallj 
diniin..  seen  also  in  chan^'elin);,  darling,  (atling,  fondling, 
ftmndling,  gosling',  hireling,  inkling,  nestling,  Durseliog, seedlings 
stripling,  starveling,  underling,  worldling. 
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At  other  times  they  cast  them  away  on  the  shore, 
or  back  into  the  water. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  classified  together  all 
creatures  living  in  the  waters,  whetlier  '  whales ' 
AV,  or  'sea- monsters'  RV  (Gn  F' ;  Heb.  tan- 
ninim),  or  'gieat  IVsh'  (Jon  1"  '7^1}  Ji  d/irj  gddhCl), 
or  tlie  'living  creature  that  moveth'  (Gn  1"'),  or 
'fisli'  (v.»). 

Tlie  fish  was  an  object  of  idolatry  in  all  the 
ancient  world.  The  Philistines  worshipped  Dagon, 
the  Fi.sh-god  (1  S  6*),  who  was  represented  with 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (but  see 
Dagon,  p.  544*).  Hence  it  was  forbidden  to  make 
an  ima^e  of  a  fish  (Dt  4"),  which  to  the  Heb. 
included,  as  before  said,  all  living  creatures  in 
the  water  (Ex  20*).  G.  E.  Post. 

FISHER.— Fisher,  says  Bradley  (Oxf.  En{j.  Diet.), 
is  now  archaic,  being  superseded  in  ordinary  use 
by  '  fisherman.'  AV  has  lollowed  previous  versions 
in  giving  'fisher'  in  Is  19^,  Jer  IG'",  Ezk  47'°  (Jn, 
only  plu.),  Mt  4i8-'»,  Mk  I"-"  (dXiei'.!),  though 'it 
has  '  nslierman  '  after  Tind.  and  the  others  (except 
Wye.  and  Rhem. )  in  Lk  5'  (dXif  lis).  For  the  '  fisher's 
coat '  of  Jn  21'  see  CoAT. 

FISHING.— The  natural  history  of  Palestine  fish 
has  been  little  studied.  Along  the  coast  there 
are  the  usual  Mediterranean  varieties,  with  an 
undue  proportion  of  mullet.  Some  33  varieties  of 
fresh-water  fish  have  been  counted  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  where  lish  swarm  in  Galilee  as  remarked  by 
Tristram,  and  in  the  waters  of  Merom  one  may  see 
tons  taken  in  one  day  by  a  dragnet.  The  fact  that 
the  fish  of  this  basin  resemble  African  species  was 
first  observed  by  Josephus.  '  There  are  several 
kinds  of  fish  in  it  (Galilee),  different  both  to  the  taste 
and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.'  Also  he  says  of 
the  Capharnaum  fountain,  '  it  produces  the  Coracin 
fish'  (B.I  in.  X.  8).  Several  Nilotic  species  .abound. 
The  Cliromides,  carp-like,  are  called  by  the  Arabs 
'combs,'  from  their  flat  shape  and  projecting  spines. 
Of  the  SiluridiB,  sheat  fish  (Clarias  Macracan- 
thus,  Arab.  Bcrboot)  grows  to  the  size  of  3  or  4  ft. ; 
its  flesh  is  much  prized.  Most  abundant  are  the 
barbel  and  bream,  while  dace,  bleak,  and  loaches  are 
found.  Eels  are  in  many  streams,  and  swarm  in 
the  Orontes.  Near  Tripoli  is  a  pool  full  of  sacred 
fish.  Fossil  fish,  beautifully  preserved  in  the 
Lebanon  limestone,  are  of  existing  genera.  While 
not  strictly  fish,  we  may  mention  that  along  the 
coast  are  dolphins,  seals,  and  whales — the  two 
latter  very  rare.  The  'badger  skins'(AV  Ex  26") 
were  probably  of  the  Red  Sea  dugong,  a  marine 
mammal,  whose  skin  is  used  now  ;  and  the  Hebrew 
term  c'nri  corresponds  to  Arab,  tu/ias,  which  includes 
this  animal. 

Fishes  technically  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
creative  acts  of  the  fifth  period  except  as  included 
in  the  terms  pc*,  lit.  'swarmer'  (AV  'moving 
creature'),  and  D-Vian  D-j-jm  (AV  'great  whales,' 
RV  '  great  sea-monsters ').  The  first  of  these 
terms  occurs  more  specifically  Lv  11'°  D:5n  ]-isi. 
The  dominion  of  man,  however,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  is  given  over  fish,  o-n  '31  (Gn  1**,  renewed 
Gn  9-,  cf.  Ps  88). 

Fish  were  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  Egypt,  and 
their  loss  part  of  the  plague  (Ex  V"-  -').  The 
Israelites  murmured,  '  we  remember  the  fish  we 
did  eat  freely'  (Nu  11').  The  ceremonial  law 
declared  all  that  had  not  '  fins  and  scales '  an 
'abomination'  (Lv  U"-'-).  The  repeated  prohibi- 
tion of  worship  of  anything  '  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth'  (Ex  20-'),  'the  likeness  of  any 
fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth ' 
(Dt  4'*),  was  needed,  for  the  Philistines  worshipped 
Dagon  =  'little  fish  '  (1  S  5^  ;  but  see  art.  Dagon). 
It  has  also  bejn  alleged  (but  see  Baethgen,  Rel.-gea. 


GO)  that  '  Sldon  w.ns  the  fish  "oddess  of  Phffinicia 
(Tristram).  Tliis  cult  existed  both  in  Assyria  and 
India.  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  '  spake  of  the 
fishes'  (1  K  4^).  In  tlie  time  of  Nehemiah,  fish, 
probably  cured,  were  brought  by  the  Tyrians  to 
Jerusalem  (Neh  13'°),  where  we  know  there  was  a 
'Fish-gate.'    See  Jerusalem. 

The  'great  fish  ('jhj  r\  Jon  1")  prepared'  for 
Jonah  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  shark  or  whale. 
Both  AV  and  RV  tr.  Krp-os  in  Mt  l^"" '  whale '  (RVm 
'sea-monster').  The  fact  that  a  killer-whale,  21 
ft.  long,  can  swallow  porpoises  and  seals  would 
im])ly  that  a  much  larger  whale  might  swallow  a 
man.  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  43  ft.  long, 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  Syr.  Prot.  College,  Beirflt. 
The  carcass  of  this  whale  was  cast  by  a  storm  on 
the  coast  near  Tyre. 

As  a  type  of  restoration,  Ezk  47'" "  tells  us  tnat 
in  the  Dead  Sea  '  shall  be  a  very  great  multitude 
of  fish.'  '  These  fish  shall  be  according  to  their 
kinds,  as  the  fish  of  the  great  sea,  exceeding 
m.any.' 

Fish  in  NT  brought  a  livelihood  to  the  apostles  ; 
they  are  one  of  the  'good  gifts'  (Mt  7'°)  twice 
miraculously  multiplied  to  the  multitudes  (Mt 
17""-  15'^"-).  Broiled  fish  was  eaten  by  our 
Saviour  (Lk  24''^)  and  given  by  Him  to  the  disciples 
(Jn  21'-  '^).  The  discrimination  between  good  and 
bad  fish  is  used  as  a  type  of  final  separation  of  classes 
of  men  (Mt  13**).  'Po  the  early  Cliristians  the  fish 
became  a  sacred  symbol,  the  Greek  word  ix^vt 
being  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  four 
Gr.  words  used  in  the  confession,  'Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  Saviour'  ('lT;(roi;s  XpiffTot,  QeoS  vlos, 
Swrjjp).     See  D.C.A.  s.v. 'IxSvs. 

As  formerly,  so  now,  in  the  East  fishing  is  the 
occupation  of  the  simple  and  poor,  and  wholly  un- 
known as  a  pastime.  The  methods  and  means 
have  likewise  changed  but  little.  These  were 
principally — 

(1)  The  small  net  cast  by  hand,  mn  (Ezk  26'-  '* 
32'  47'°,  Hab  l'»-  ",  Mic  7-,  Ec  7-»),  SUtvov  (Mt  4-» 
etc.),  &iJi<t>l^\-r,<TTpov  (Mt  4",  Mk  1'°).  This  is  very 
commonly  employed  still.  The  present  wTiter  has 
watched  its  use  at  Tabiglia  (probably  Bethsaida), 
where  fish  gather  at  the  outlet  of  streams  into  the 
lake. 

(2)  The  seine,  nnbDO  (Is  19')  or  nny^p  (Hab  1'°), 
aaynvrf.  This  was  used  in  two  ways — either  let 
down  into  the  deep  and  drawn  together  in  a 
narrowing  circle  and  then  dra\vn  into  the  boat  or 
boats  (Lk  5*"°),  or  as  a  semicircle  drawn  to  the 
shore  (Mt  13").  Both  these  methods  are  seen 
daily. 

(3)  The  hook,  n^n  (Is  19»,  Job  41'),  n;^,  td  (Am  4^), 
iyKiarpov  (Mt  IT-'').  This  was  used  ^^"ith  a  line, 
San,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  rod,  as  fly-fishing 
is  unknown.  Hab  1"  mentions  aU  the  three 
methods  we  have  described. 

(4)  The  harpoon  or  spear  (Job  41'),  EV  '  barbed 
irons'  (nisi?),  'fish  spears'  (O'jn  Ss^V).  This  is  a 
method  depicted  on  Egyptian  and  As.syrian  monu 
ments.  At  present  it  is  practised  only  at  night 
by  torchlight. 

In  spite  of  the  mistranslations  '  fish  pools ' 
(Ca  7*  AV),  'ponds  for  fish'  (Is  19'°  AV),  there  is 
no  e\'idence  that  the  pools  of  the  Bible  were  use  1 
for  fish  culture. 

Tlie  Turkish  Government  now  taxes  fishing  as 
an  occupation,  and  also  takes  20  per  cent,  of  the 
price  of  the  fish  sold  in  the  seaports,  and  collects 
this  again  if  the  fish  are  taken  to  another  port. 
The  fisheries  of  Merom  and  Galilee  are  f.armeu  out 
to  contractors,  who  forbid  all  others  to  engage  in 
the  trade. 

As  an  occupation  fishing  has  been  honoured  by 
the  selection  of  its  followers  as  apostles  ;  by  being 
the  object  of  Jesus'  special  favour  on  two  occasions 
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(Lk  5"-,  Jn  21) ;  and  chosen  as  the  type  of  earnest, 
skilful  soul-saving  (Mk  1",  Lk  51"). 

W.  K.  Eddy. 
FISH-GATE.— See  Jkkusalem. 

FISH-POOL  occurs  in  AV  of  Ca  7* '  Thine  eyes 
are  [like]  the  fish-pools  of  Heshbon,'  but  the  exact 
translation  is  simply  '  jjools '  (so  RV  ;  Heb.  niDi?, 
LXX  Xi/i^ai).  See  Hitzig,  adloc,  and  art.  Hesh- 
bon. Equally  unwarrantable  is  the  introduction 
of  '  fish  '  in  Is  19'",  where  AV,  following  Ibn  Ezra, 
tr.  Pji"?;^  1;?  '^V^?  '  all  that  make  sluices  [and] 
ponds  for  fish.'  The  passage  is  obscure  (see 
Skinner,  ad  toe),  but  probably  the  correct  tr°  is 
that  of  RV,  '  all  they  tnat  work  for  hire  shall  be 
grieved  in  soul. '  *  It  is  possible  that  the  elsewhere 
unexampled  '53N  (for  •ojy)  was  a  play  suggested  by 
the  employment  of  the  '  workers  for  hire '  in  the 
construction  of  water-tanks  (d-sjn  ;  so  Del.  quot- 
ing Ehrentreu,  ad  loc).  The  LXX,  while  agree- 
ing >Tith  this  tr°  of  irjJ-'pjN  (Xvirrie-qaoin-ai.  nal  ras 
ff/vxis  roviaovaii'),  gives  '  manufacturers  of  strong 
drink '  (iroioCn-es  t6v  fCSov),t  instead  of  '  workers  for 
hire.'    They  must  have  read  VP  for  ''?'?■ 

T      A      ^T*"!  RIP" 

FITCHES.— AV  gives  fitches  in  the  text  in 
two  places.  1.  Ezk  4'.  Here  the  Heb.  is  njED 
kussemeth,  tt^  in  AVm  and  RV  spelt.  We  believe 
the  plant  intended  is  the  kirsene/i  or  kirsenneh  of 
the  Arabs,  Vicia  Ervilia,  L.  The  same  Heb.  word 
is  used  in  two  other  places  (Ex  9^,  Is  28^),  where 
AV  has  rye  and  RV  spelt  (see  Rye).  2.  Is  28^-2'. 
Here  tlie  Heb.  is  nsg  kezah.  This  is  the  nutmeg 
flower,  Nigella  sativa,  L.,  a  Ranunculaceous  plant, 
cultivated  everywhere  in  the  East  for  its  olack 
seeds,  which  are  used  as  a  condiment  and  a 
medicine.  It  is  called  in  Arab,  shuniz,  or  shihniz, 
and  habhat  el-barakah,  i.e.  the  seed  of  blessing,  or 
el-habbat  es-sanda,  i.e.  the  black  seed.  An  Arab, 
proverb  says,  'in  the  black  seed  is  the  medicine 
for  every  disease.'  Avieenna  recommends  it  in 
dyspepsia,  and  for  bronchial  and  other  affections. 
Orientals  often  put  a  pinch  of  the  seeds  on  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  flat  loaves  of 
bread  before  baking.  In  baking  they  adhere. 
Pliny  alludes  to  their  use  by  bakers  (Nat.  Hist. 
six.  52).  They  are  believed  to  assist  digestion. 
They  have  a  warm  aromatic  flavour  and  carmina- 
tive properties.  Like  other  seeds  produced  in 
small  quantities,  as  cummin,  they  are  often  beaten 
out  with  a  stick,  as  mentioned  in  Is  28",  instead 
of  being  threshed  out  with  the  vUJrag. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLAG. — Two  Heb.  words  are  tr*  hy  flag.  1.  inK 
i'dhu  ;  ixa  [in  LXX  of  Sir  40"  this  was  supposed 
till  1896  to  represent  the  Heb.  'dhn]  ^oirroiiov) 
occurs  in  three  connexions,  (a)  Where  the  kine 
feed  in  an  'dhu  (Gn  4P>8).  (6)  Where  Bildad 
asks,  '  Can  the  rush  (ftji,  viTrvpos)  grow  up  without 
mire?  can  the  flag  (intt,  po&roiiov)  grow  without 
water?'  (Job  8").  (c)  In  a  passage  (Hos  13'') 
where  both  AV  and  RV,  foUowmg  the  LXX,  give 
brethren  for  cnif  'Ahtm,  which  the  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
regards  as  a  plural  of  inx,  abbreviated  from  D'lnx 
'Akdivtm,  tlie  context  seeming  to  point  to  a  water 
plant,  withering  before  the  E.  wind,  which  dries 
up  its  spring.  In  the  passage  in  Job  the  gume 
and  the  'dhu  occur  in  the  two  members  of  a 
parallelism.  RVm  gives  for  g6me  '  pa[>3Tus,'  and 
for  'dhu  '  reed-grass '  (cf.  Ebers,  Egypten  u.  die 
Biicher  Moses,  338  f.).  The  latter  is  no  more 
definite  than  flag,  and  therefore  only  confuses 
the  question   of   identity  by  another   term.     We 

•  lUflhi  has  '  ponds  of  rett,'  where  the  waters  rest  and  ore 
retained  1  Ibn  Ezra  gives  'where  are  the  souls  of  the  fish'; 
this  is  also  adopted  by  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon  (*  pools  in  which 
they  hunt  tish');  in  his  Comm.  be  mentions  it,  out  he  himself 
offers  the  some  explanation  as  the  RV. 

t  Properly  '  beer,*  which  was  a  favourite  Egyptian  beverage. 


have  the  authority  of  the  LXX  that  the  g6rm 
was  the  -iravvpos,  papyrus,  and  the  'dhu,  ^oiroiiov, 
which  some  believe  to  be  Cypenu  esculenlus,  L., 
the  edible  galingale,  and  others  Butomus  umbel- 
latus,  L.,  the  flowering  rush,  both  swamp  plants. 
!nx  (Gn  41''  '*)  should  be  rendered  '  in  the  flower- 
ing rushes,'  or  'in  the  sedges,'  or  'in  the  fens.' 
Similarly,  the  doubtful  D-n^  'dhtm  (Hos  13").  The 
same  indefiniteness  is  found  in  the  Arab,  term 
rabi',  which  means  literally  'spring,'  and  refers 
to  'spring  herbage,'  and  half,  which  refers  to 
GraminecB  and  Cyperaceoe  in  general.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  English  'grass.' 

2.  I'D  (suph,  l\o!,  carectum)  is  used  (a)  of  the 
sedgy  or  reedy  plants  on  a  river's  bank  (Ex  2*-', 
Is  19') ;  (b)  of  weeds  (Jn  2'),  meaning  sea-weeds. 
From  the  presence  of  these,  and  perliaps  of  other 
marine  growths,  as  of  coral,  the  Red  Sea  was 
named  1)dx;  (yam-^uph).  G.  E.  POST. 

FLAGON  occurs  five  times  in  AV,  but  in  only 

one  of  these  instances  is  the  tr°  retained  by  RV, 
namely  Is  22^,  where  both  VSS  tr.  D-^p^jn  -S^  by 
'  vessels  of  flagons.'  ^3}  or  V51  (when  not  used  foi 
a  musical  instrument)  generally  means  a  leather 
pitcher.  Here  it  is  perhaps  an  earthenware  bottle. 
On  the  other  hand,  RV  introduces  '  flagons '  in  two 
instances  where  it  is  not  found  in  AV,  namely 
Ex  25**  37"  (in  both  nij;-,?).  This  tr"  is  probably 
correct  (see  CuP),  although  RV  gives  'cups'  for 
the  same  Heb.  word  in  Nu  4'.  In  all  these  three 
passages  A V  has  '  covers. '  In  the  remaining  four  in- 
stances where  AV  gives  '  flagons,'  the  Heb.  is  t^'j'n 
(2  S  0'^  1  Ch  \&,  Hos  3'  [D-;:y^  -s'-;^!;],  Ca  2'  [ni!7-;^K]'; 
cf.  ny-iq  TiJ  -p-^'N  '  the  raisin-cakes  [AV  '  founda- 
tions ']  of  Kir-hareseth,'  Is  16').  The  meaning  of 
this  word  is  a  '  pressed  cake  .  .  .  composed  of 
meal,  oU,  and  dibs'  (W.  R.  Smith,  OJJ'C  434. 
n.  7).  Hence  in  2  S  6'^  1  Ch  W,  RV  gives  'cake 
of  raisins '  for  AV  '  flagon  [of  \vine],'  in  Hos  3' 
'cakes  of  raisins'  for  'flagons  of  wine,'  and  in 
Ca  2'  '  raisins '  (RVm  '  cakes  of  raisins ')  for 
'  flagons.'  The  LXX  has  in  2  S  6'"  Xa7a^o»  djrd 
TTiyavov,  in  1  Ch  16'  iiiofxlr-q,  in  Hos  3'  iri/iiiara 
lirra  <rra<pi5os,  and  in  Ca  2*  fivpoi.  Luther,  who  like 
AV  adopted  a  false  Rabbinical  derivation  and 
interpretation  of  nf^vt?,  tr.  in  2  S  6"  and  1  Ch  16' 
ein  Nossel  Wein,  and  in  Hos  3'  eine  Kanne  Weins. 
In  Ca  2°  he  has  Blumen.  In  Kautzsch's  .i4T  we 
find  for  2  S  6'"  and  1  Ch  16'  Rosinenkuclien,  and 
for  Hos  3'  and  Ca  2°  Traubenkuchen.  See  further 
under  FooD,  p.  32''.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

FLAX  (■ii?y'9  pishtdh,  \lyoy,  linum). — The  Heb. 
and  its  equivalents  in  Gr.,  Lat.,  and  Eng.  are 
used  (1)  for  the  growing  plant  (Ex  9^') ;  (2)  for 
the  stalks  when  cut  (Jos  2*  yjin  '£1^5,  XivoKaKapnj, 
stipulm  lini );  (3)  for  a  wick  made  of  the  fibres 
(Is  42>  43",  AV  '  tow,'  RV  '  flax,'  marg.  '  a  wick  '). 
The  root  form  nyj  pesheth,  with  sullix  '.^fs  pishti, 
LXX  6$6vid  /lov,  is  also  used  for  the  flax  fibres 
(Hos  2'-").  The  plural  of  the  same,  c-ks  nishtim, 
is  used  for  the  liackled  flbres  (Pr  31'^  Is  19»)  ; 
these  are  twisted  into  cords  (Jg  15")  or  woven 
intostutt(nt  22").  The  shorter  fibres  are  called 
T\->j;i  ni'Crcth  =  tow  (Jg  16»,  Is  1").  The  plural 
pisntim  is  also  used  for  linen  (Lv  13**-"),  as  well 
as  for  linen  garments  (vv.*'-°',  LXX  liiarlif  imv- 
icvlvif,  Ezk  44"  (TToXdj  Xifas). 

Flax,  Linum  satitnim,  L.,  is  a  plant  of  the 
order  Linacere,  which  has  been  cultivnted  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  world's  history.  It  is 
a  perennial,  with  slender  stalks,  2  to  3  tt.  high, 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  and  showy  blue  flowers. 
Its  stalks  produce  the  strong  fibres  out  of  which 
linen  is  manufactured.  These  stalks  were  dried 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  hou.ses  (Jos  '2*),  then 
steeped  in  water  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  pulp, 
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then  Iiackled  (Is  19')  to  straiKhten  tbe  fibres  and 
comb  out  the  shorter  ones,  wliitli  are  tow  (Jg  10", 
Is  1"').  It  was  regarded  as  a  crop  of  importance 
(Ex  9",  Hos  2').  Linen  garments  were  used  by 
the  priests,  etc.  (Lv  IS"- ") ;  the  material  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  e*«*  sfifsh  (a  name  still  retained  in  the 
Arab,  s/idsh,  wliich  is  used  for  the  grade  of  cotton 
cloth  known  in  English  as  cheese-clvth).  The  mum- 
mies of  Kgj'pt  were  swathed  in  linen  bandages. 

G.  E.  Post. 
FLAYING.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

FLEA  (e'inj  par'osh,  ^vXKot,  ^ttlex). — An  insect, 
Pulex  irritans,  L.,  universal  in  warm  climates, 
and  a  great  pest  to  man  and  the  animals  which 
it  infesta.  Insignificant  as  it  is,  its  bite  is  very 
irritating,  often  causing  considerable  swelling  and 
intolerable  itching,  which  robs  its  victim  of  many 
an  hour  of  sleep,  and  makes  him  ridiculous  in  hia 
frequently  vain  etlbrts  to  catch  his  tormentor. 
The  habit  of  the  natives  of  the  East  of  sleeping 
in  the  same  clothes  which  they  wear  by  day,  and 
spreading  their  beds  on  the  mats  on  which  they 
sit,  contributes  much  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
insect  in  their  houses  and  camps.  I'leas  swarm 
esp.  in  the  filthy  tents  of  the  Bedawin,  and  in 
stables  and  dog  kennels.  The  flea  is  mentioned 
by  David  (1  S  '24'''),*  who  compares  hira.self  to 
this  contemptible  insect,  in  order  to  ridicule  the 
insensate  character  of  Saul's  persecution  by  liken- 
ing it  to  the  vain  hunt  above  alluded  to.  In  Ex 
8"  RVm  has  '  fleas '  for  '  lice '  (wh.  see). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLESH,  represented  by  lirj,  ik-^  in  OT,  and  by 
adp(  and  Kp^as  in  NT.  iK:f  occurs  very  seldom  in 
comp.  witli  the  constant  word  is-2,  but  seems  to 
cover  some  of  the  same  meanings,  particularly  flesh 
for  food,  and  flesh  of  consanguinity.  Cf.  Ps  73-' 
•jjjM.  27_  pr  1117^  jer  5135^  Lv  25".  Kp4at  is  only  used 
twice  in  NT,  and  each  time  in  the  phrase  icp^a 
^7cli',  Ro  14^,  I  Co  8".  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  biblical  uses  of  this  terra  Flesh  with- 
out clearly  distinguishing  at  least  the  following 
live  meanings  : — 

1.  Substance  of  an  animal  body,  whether  of 
beast  or  of  man  (e.g.  Gn  41^  Lv  4",  Job  3P',  1  Co 
15*).  For  this  use  of  the  term  in  its  application 
to  Food  and  to  Sacrifices,  see  under  these  words. 
It  denotes  the  living  human  body  in  such  places  as 
Ex  4',  Lv  13'°  17".  Indeed,  through  a  great  part 
of  OT  flesh  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  human 
Body,  on  the  principle  mentioned  s.u.,  in  which 
application,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  LXX  often 
renders  1^2  (sing.),  in  accordance  with  Gr.  idiom,  by 
the  plural  crdp^cs  (e.g.  Gn  40'»,  Nu  12'^  Job  32=«), 
and  even  by  aCifia  (e.g.  Lv  15",  1  K  21"). 

2.  Relation,  of  consanguinity  or  by  marriaqe 
(e.g.  Gn  2»  37",  Neh  5»,  Is  58',  Mt  19»,  1  Co  10'*). 
The  literal  word  is  used  in  the  orig.  in  places  where 
the  versions,  our  own  included,  employ  a  peri- 
plirasis  '  near  of  kin '  (e.^.  Lv  18°  25'"').  In  the 
same  significance,  the  fuller  phrase  '  flesh  and 
bones'  is  peculiarly  biblical  (e.g.  Gn  2^3  29",  Jg  9^ 
2  S  5»  19'2-  ",  Eph  S*,  cf.  Lk  24^). 

3.  Creature  nature  generally,  human  nature 
particularly.  In  this  use  it  can  denote  all  terres- 
trial beings  possessing  life  (Gn  7-') ;  especially  the 
finite  earthly  creature  in  contrast  \vith  God  and 
with  the  spirit  which  immediately  comes  from 
God.  '  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God  ;  and 
their  horses  tlesh,  and  not  spirit'  (Is  3P).  The 
frailness  and  dependence  of  man  is  the  thing 
marked  by  tliis  contrast  (ej.  Gn  6',  Job  34",  Ps 
56*  78*  Is  40"-'  quoted  1  P  l*").  There  is  a  per- 
sistent tendency  in  translators  and  commentators 
to  ignore  this   peculiarly  biblical  antithesis,  and 

•  IM  mention  in  1  8  2620  is  due  to  corruption  in  MT  (see 
Driver,  Wellh.,  Budde,  ad  loc.) 


confound  it  with  the  Greek  antithesis  between 
material  and  immaterial.  Further,  though  finite 
and  creaturely  weakness  is  imidiid  in  it,  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  moral  disparagement,  e.g.  '  all 
flesh  '  is  used  for  the  '  whole  human  race '  in  con- 
nexions that  are  most  honourable,  e.g.  Ps  65- 
145-',  Is  40»,  Jl  2»*.  Conclusive  as  to  this  is  the 
use  of  '  flesh '  for  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
(Jn  1",  Ro  1'9»,  1  Ti3'»).  In  the  same  line  with 
this  stands  the  more  expanded  phrase  '  llesli  and 
blood '  for  human  nature  on  its  earthly  side  in 
contrast  with  something  greater  than  itself  (Mt 
16",  1  Co  15=*,  Gal  1",  Eph  6'^  He  2",  to  which 
should  perhaps  be  added  Jn  1'*).  This  phrase  is 
peculiar  to  the  NT,  though  germ.ane  to  the  OT 
idea  '  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,'  and  the 
beginning  of  the  usage  can  be  traced  to  the  OT 
Apocr.  writers  (cf.  Sir  14'®  17^').  It  is  common  in 
Rabbinical  literature.  This  whole  biblical  use  of 
the  term  '  flesh  '  in  application  to  man  means  tliat 
he  is  so  called  from  his  creaturely  nature,  or  from 
his  nature  on  its  creaturely  side. 

i.  As  one  constituent  of  human  nature  (the 
corj'oreal)  combined  or  contrasted  with  the  other.s. 

OT  usage  presents  a  variety  of  such  combina- 
tions. The  whole  of  man  is  expressed  as  '  flesh ' 
and  '  soul '  in  Ps  63',  Job  13'*  14-3  .  ^s  '  flesh  '  and 
'heart'  in  Ps  73-'«,  Ezk  44'- »,  Ec  11'",  Pr  14'»;  as 
'  flesh,'  '  heart,'  and  '  soul,'  Ps  84-,  in  all  which  a 
duality  of  outer  and  inner,  or  lower  and  higher  in 
man,  is  plainly  intended.  But  so  far  is  '  flesh ' 
from  being  despised  in  these  contrasts  that  it  is 
joined  with  the  higher  elements  in  the  relation  of 
the  whole  man  to  God  and  to  his  future  (?)  hopes,  as 
in  Ps  63'  16"  84-',  Job  19-".  In  the  NT  its  use  in  this 
sense  for  the  lower  element  in  man,  without  any 
ethical  disparagement,  though  not  very  frequent, 
is  still  clear.  In  a  sufficient  number  of  passages  it 
occurs  coupled  with  '  spirit,'  in  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings as  well  as  others,  to  show  that  these  two  are 
the  natural  elements  of  which  man  is  made  up, 
exactly  as  'flesh'  and  'soul,'  'flesh'  and  'heart' 
are  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Mt  26",  Ro  2«-  ^,  1  Co  ;^% 
'  Flesh '  is  used  by  St.  Paul  of  corporeal  presence, 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  in  contrast  to  fellowsliip 
in  '  spirit '  (2  Co  5",  Col  2'' '),  indeed  of  man's 
earthly  or  bodily  life  without  moral  qualifica- 
tion (Gal  2^,  Ph  1--).  Even  when  man  s  sinful 
state  is  the  topic,  the  dual  nature  is  sometimes 
expressed  in  the  usual  terms  ;  '  desires  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  mind  '  (Eph  2"),  '  defilement  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit'  (2  Co  7'),  seem  to  mean  that  man's 
nature,  in  both  its  constituent  parts,  is  afl'ecteil  by 
sin.  There  is  a  use  of  this  antithesis,  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  in  application  to  Christ,  which 
points  to  lower  and  higher  elements  in  His  person- 
ality quite  peculiar  to  Himself  (e.g.  Ro  l'-*,  1  Ti 
3",  1  P  3'"). 

S.  Its  ethical  or  doctrinal  sense.  Besides  the 
morally  indifferent  applications  of  flesh  already  dis- 
cussed, there  is  in  the  NT,  and  esp.  in  the  Pauline 
writings,  a  use  of  it  which  is  charged  with  ethical 
or  doctrinal  content.  It  is  thus  used  once  in 
contrast  with  '  mind '  (Ro  7''),  more  frequently 
with  'spirit'  (Ro  8*- »•  »■ '  kv s. e.  la.  u  Gal  5'«-^  6"). 
In  the  same  manner  the  adjectives  '  fleshly,' 
'  carnal '  are  contrasted  with  '  spiritual '  in  Ro  7'*, 
1  Co  y-'*,  2  Co  1'^  Col  2'8  'fleshly  mind,'  orig. 
'mind  of  the  flesh.'*  That  in  tre  connexions 
cited  above  flesh  with  its  adjective  has  reference 
to  the  principle  of  sin  and  its  seat  in  man's  fallen 
nature,  while  'spirit'  and  'spiritual'  refer  to  the 
principle  of  the  regenerate  or  divine  life  in  man, 

*  There  occurs  in  the  same  writing  a  quite  unethical  use  of 
'camaras  equi%'alent  to  '  corporeal '  or  'earthlv,' «.^.  Ro  1527, 
1  Co  911,  2  Co  S3  104,  He  716  ;  for  the  complications  both  of  read- 
ing and  rendering  in  these  passa^-es,  created  by  the  use  of 
rafituxof  or  ffti.pxnoi.  Bee  Trench,  N.T.  S\jfumyms,  s.v. 
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^vill  hardly  be  questioned.  But  various  have  been 
the  accounts  given  of  the  rationale  of  this  meta- 
phorical or  indirect  use  of  flesh  and  'fleshly'  in  a 
theological  or  doctrinal  sense.  Writers  like  Hol- 
8ten,  Plleiderer,  Schenkel  make  strenuous  eflbrts, 
witliout  much  success,  to  derive  this  peculiarly 
Pauline  application  of  the  term  from  the  older 
sense  of  it  as  denoting  the  weakne.ss  and  frailty  of 
man's  nature.  The  only  account  which  seems  to 
satisfy  all  the  ideas  involved  is  that  the  '  carnal ' 
denotes  the  sinful  element  in  man's  nature,  be- 
cause that  element  entering  his  nature  now  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  production  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  the  flesh  ;  whereas  the  '  spiritual '  is  that 
wliich  comes  into  it  from  above,  or  is  given  in  the 
New  Birth.  This  explanation  is  conhrmed  by  our 
Lord's  words,  reported  in  Jn  3'.  For  some  further 
remarks  on  this  question  and  on  the  possible  con- 
nexion of  all  the  meanings  of  flesh  here  noted,  see 
PsycuoLooy.  J.  Laidlaw. 

FLESH-HOOK.— See  Food. 

FLESHLY,  FLESHY.-Modem  editions  of  AV 
have  retained  the  distinction  between  'fleshly 'and 
'fleshy'  of  1611.  Fleshly  is  that  which  belongs  to 
the  flesh  and  not  the  spirit,  carnal.  It  occurs  in 
NT  2  Co  1'2,  1  P  2"  (<ropKI^•6s),  Col  9>»  '  fleshly  mind  ' 
(povi  TTjs  ffapicAs,  '  mind  of  the  flesh ').  In  Ad.  Est 
14'"  the  meaning  is  apparently  simply  mortal 
{adpKim).  Fleshy  is  that  which  is  made  of  flesh 
(and  not  of  stone),  soft,  tender.  Sir  17",  2  Co  3' 
{aapKivos).  The  distinction  did  not  appear  in  the 
earlier  versions :  ^Vj'c.  Tind.  Gen.  Bish.  have 
'  fleshly '  in  2  Co  3^  Gov.  has  '  fleshy.'  Nor  was  it 
observed  by  Eng.  writers  of  the  day  :  T.  Wright 
(1G04),  Passions,  V.  iv.  212,  says,  'Fleshy  concupis- 
cence deserveth  rather  the  name  of  Mercenarie 
Lust  then  Love,'  and  Culpepper  and  Cole,  Anat. 
I.  xvii.  45,  '  Such  as  are  given  to  fleshy  desires 
have  larger  Kidneys  than  ordinary.'  But  once 
made  it  is  well  worth  maintaining. 

J.  Hastings. 

FLESH-POT.— See  Food. 

FLIES.— See  Fly  and  Plaoub. 

FLINT  (in  OT  ci'P^n,  a.Kp6TO/j.ot,  arepea  irirpa  ;  -i'l, 
dKpdro/.'.QS,  TT^Tpa,  \prj(pos  ;  is,  (mpea.  iriTpa  ;  in  Apocr. 
aKpoTOfxoi,  Ko'x^al)  is  the  term  by  which  the  fore- 
going Heb.  words  are  rendered,  in  AV  generally, 
and  in  RV  uniformly.  The  reference  in  every 
case  is  to  a  rock  or  stone  whose  characteristic 
quality  is  hardness  or  sharpness.  The  Gr.  equiva- 
lents have  a  general  rather  than  a  definite  mean- 
ing, cLKplrrofiot  being  elsewhere  (Sir  40>°  48")  tr"* 
'  hard  (RV  sheer)  rock,' while  in  Is  2^'  51'  (Trepca 
iriTpa  stands  in  LXX  for  us  (rock) ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  Job  22**  tvi  is  represented  in  Vulg. 
by  silex.  On  the  whole,  flint  is  the  substance 
which  best  fulfils  the  conditions  stated,  and  in  the 
passages  where  small  stones  rather  than  masses 
of  rock  are  referred  to  it  is  probably  the  true 
rendering. 

r'oVn  corresponds  to  Assyr.  elmifu  (ZDMQ  xl.  728),  which 
■eems  to  mean  any  hard  stone  nsed  for  striking  fire,  even  rock 
crystal  or  diamond.  According  to  Ilommel  {PSBA,  xv.  291), 
ehn^ht  is  abbreviated  from  algami^L  (Heb.  c*'55jX  Kzk  IS"- '3 
8822).  toth  beinj;  variants  of  gilpami^h  or  gibiliamUh,  which  is 
ft  synonym  of  Gx&dubar,  an  ancient  Bab.  Are  deity. 

Flint  is  the  name  given  to  the  rock  from  which 
Moses  brought  water  in  the  wilderness  (Dt  8", 
Ps  114",  Wis  II*).  Flints  were  the  jirimitive 
instruments  of  circumcision  (Ex  4"  KV,  .los  5-- ' 
RV).  In  the  latter  pa.s.sage  LXX  expands  ni:-;n 
D'lj'  into  fiaxaipa^  irerpivas  iK  irirpai  dKpor6fj.ov. 
The  LXX  additions  to  Joshua  relate  how  these 
knives   of  flint  were  preserved  as  a  memorial  in 


Timnath-serah,  and  were  buried  with  Joshua  there 
(2i«u  2430.),  In  1  yi^^  ,q73  the  absence  of  flints  in 
a  plain  Is  given  as  a  reason  why  cavalry  should 
not  be  encountered  there,  as  slingers  would  thus  he 
at  a  disadvantage.  The  word  used  is  (r6xXaf ,  and 
it  is  found  in  a  similar  connexion  in  the  LXX  of 
1  S  H'-*,  which,  however,  does  not  correspond  with 
the  MT  (Wellhausen,  Text  cler  BB.  Sam.  87,  88  ; 
Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  82,  83).  In  the  Song  of 
Moses  'oil  from  the  rocky  flint'  (Dt  32"")  is  a 
poetical  way  of  describing  olives  growing  on  rocky 
soil  (see  Job  29").     In  Job  28",  to  illustrate  man's 

Eower  and  skill,  it  is  said  that  the  miner  puts  forth 
is  hand  upon  the  flinty  rock,  and  overturns  the 
mountains.  The  hoofs  of  the  Assyrian  horses  are 
compared  to  flint  (Is  5^),  which  is  also  an  emblem 
of  prophetic  resoluteness  (Is  50',  Ezk  3'). 

I'  lint  is  a  form  of  silica,  a  mineral  which  occurs 
in  its  purest  condition  as  quartz.  Flint  is  found 
in  bands  and  nodules  in  certain  calcareous  rocks, 
notably  in  chalk,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  breaks  with  a  glassy 
fracture  and  sharp  edges.  When  pieces  of  it  are 
struck  together,  or  against  steel,  sparks  are 
emitted,  and  this  method  of  obtaining  fire  has 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  probably 
alluded  to  in  2  Mac  10^.  Flints  are  often  darl; 
coloured  owing  to  impurities.  Their  origin  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  geology  not  yet  completely 
solved,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  frame- 
work of  certain  marine  organisms  was  dissolved, 
and  afterwards  deposited  in  cavities,  or  actuallj' 
substituted  for  the  material  of  other  organic 
remains. 

A  great  part  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula is  composed  of  Cretaceous  strata,  which  pass 
on  the  W.  into  Nunimulitic  (Eocene)  limestone. 
In  both  of  these  formations  flints  are  found  ;  and 
in  some  of  the  strata,  especially  those  which  line 
the  Jordan  Valley,  they  are  particularly  abundant 
(Green,  Physical  Geology,  231-33  ;  Hull,  SWPGl). 

James  Patrick. 

FLOCK.  —  Four  Heb.  words  are  tr^  flock  :  — 
1.  -n^  etlcr,  irolfxyioi',  aydXii.  This  word,  when 
used  alone  (Gn  29'- «,  Jg  5'«,  I  S  17*",  Ps  78",  Ca  1' 
etc. ),  usually  signifies  a  Jlock  of  sheep  or  goats,  or 
both  mingled.  It  corresponds  to  the  Arab.  kati'. 
The  exception  to  this  is  m  Gn  32"'- '",  where  it  is 
tr"*  drove,  [tix  -iij;  (Gn  29-,  Jl  1",  Mic  5*)  signifies 
jlocki  of  sheep,  and  13?  "t;;',  in  the  same  sentence 
in  Jl,  is  herds  of  cattle,  and  c-iyn  i^V  (Ca  4'  &")  flock 
of  goats.  niiT  iiy  (Jer  13")  is  the  /lock  of  ./",  that 
i.s,  God's  people  (cf.  Zee  10'),  and  D'Sn-in  Tiy  (Ca  6") 
a  flock  of  ewes.  Tjy  Vnp  the  tower  of  'cder  (the 
flock)  (Gn  35^')  is  a  place  near  Bethlehem,  men- 
tioned again  (Mic  4")  as  the  'hill'  (luarg.  'Heb. 
Ophel ')  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  a  tower  on  the  hill  Ophel  at 
Jerusalem.  If  Ophel  be  Zion,  the  allusion  would 
be  perfect  in  its  details.     .See  Hkrd. 

2.  IK'S  zO'n.  This  word,  which  means  sheep,  is 
the  original  of  most  of  the   passages  in  OT   tr" 

flock.  It  corresponds  to  the  Arab,  ddn,  but  d/in 
refers  to  sheep  as  distinguished  by  having  wool, 
from  goats,  which  are  Known  by  the  name  of 
ma':.  Zij'n  may  include  both,  Gn  38"  RV  (cf. 
AV)  'I  will  send  thee  a  kid  of  the  goats  from 
the  flock'  {:'i'n).  In  some  cases  the  context  makes 
it  clear  tliat  it  does  not  include  both,  as  in  1  S  '2.')' 
'he  had  three  thou.sand  sheep  (z6'n),  and  a  thou- 
sand goats  ('izzim),  and  he  was  shearing  his  sheep 
(?(5'«)  in  Carmel.'  Where  ifu'n  and  bdkar  are  men- 
tioned together,  they  are  always  tr'  flocks  and 
herds.  It  would  be  better,  in  every  ca.se  where 
the  context  does  not  clearly  demand  the  rendering 

flock,  to  translate  z6'n  sheep. 

3.  |Nsn  njp?  7nikneh  hazzO'n  (Gn  47"),  is  tr*  AV, 
RV   'flocks.'   RVm   'cattle  of  flocks.'      It   would 
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have  been  better  rendered  possesion  of  sheep,  and 
mikneh  habbfikAr,  in  the  same  verse,  possession  of 
oxen  (cf.  Ec  2"). 

4.  njijp  mir^neh  (Ps  78"),  U  tr*  AV,  RV  'flocks.' 
It  is  elsewhere  generally  rendered  '  cattle ' ;  once 
'possessions'  (Ec  2'). 

The  NT  words  for  flock  are  rol/wi]  and  rolityior, 
the  latter  of  which  is  used  exclusively  in  a  fig. 
sense  of  the  Church  (Lk  12"^  Ac  20^,  1  P  5»  etc.). 

G.  E.  Post. 

FLOOD  (Gn  6-9").— A  story  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  man,  which  tells  how,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sins,  especiallv  those  of  violence, 
God  destroyed  by  a  flood  the  whole  race,  excepting 
only  Noah  and  his  family  and  two  (or  seven)  pairs 
of  every  animal.  The.se  were  saved  in  a  huge  ark 
or  chest,  which  Noah  had  been  directed  to  make 
when  first  warned  of  the  coming  flood.  As  the 
waters  were  abating,  Noah  sent  forth  a  raven 
which  did  not  return,  and  afterwards  a  dove  twice 
at  a  week's  interval,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ground  was  dry.  This  was  shown  to  be  so  by 
the  dove  returning  the  second  time  with  an  olive 
leaf  in  her  mouth.  The  ark  finally  settled  on  Mt. 
Ararat.  On  leaving  the  ark,  Noah  ofl'ered  up  a 
sacrifice  which  appeased  God,  who  promised  never 
again  to  destroy  tlie  earth  with  a  flood. 

Simple  and  uniform  as  this  story  appears,  it  is 
a  fact  admitting  of  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
account  of  Genesis  is  really  composed  of  two  Flood 
stories,  which,  whUe  agreeing  in  general  purport, 
difler  considerably  both  in  character  and  detail. 
One  belongs  to  the  early  source  of  the  Hexateuch 
known  as  J,  the  other  to  the  post-exilic  P.  They 
•jir.V  be  clearly  distinguished  here  by  the  names  of 
Go^  and  other  well-known  characteristics  of  these 
documents.  The  sections  ascribed  to  J  in  Kautzsch's 
A  T  are  6^'^  7*"*'  ''***•  ^^'  i**^*'-  22-23  gsb-a^t.  6-13.  ub.  i-o-aa  j^q 

p  g»-22     ^e.  11.    U-U*.  18-21   ^S4«_g2a  g3b-B.  13a.  14-19    gl-l?    (qjj 

7'-'  see  below).  It  wUl  be  suificient  to  notice  that 
in  P  we  find  the  minute  directions  regarding  the 
construction  and  size  of  the  ark,  the  blessing  of 
Noah,  the  laws  against  murder  and  eating  blood, 
the  covenant  of  the  rainbow  ;  in  J  only  we  have 
the  picturesque  narrative  of  sending  out  the  raven 
and  the  dove,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Noah,  which 
so  pleased  J"  that  He  determined  never  again  to 
curse  the  ground.  In  some  respects  the  accounts 
of  J  and  P  contradict  each  other,  {a)  According 
to  P  one  pair  of  every  kind  of  animals  is  to  be 
selected  (6*°'*),  according  to  J  seven  pairs  of  clean 
and  two  of  unclean  (7'''').  But  in  7^',  where  the 
actual  entry  is  made,  a  reviser  has,  it  would  seem, 
combined  the  statements  of  J  and  P  so  as  to  agree 
with  P.  As  it  stands,  the  distinction  between  clean 
and  unclean  animals  in  that  verse  is  purposeless, 
and  indeed  has  the  effect  of  emphasizing  what 
appears  like  an  act  of  disobedience  on  Noah's  part, 
who  took  only  one  instead  of  seven  pairs  of  clean 
animals  as  directed  in  V.  In  J  this  verse  must 
have  run  much  as  follows:  '  Of  clean  beasts,  seven 
and  seven,  of  unclean  beasts,  two  and  two,  went 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark.'  In  P  the  statement 
was  probably,  '  Of  the  fowl  after  its  kind,  and  of 
the  cattle  after  its  kind,  and  of  everything  that 
creepeth  upon  the  ground  after  its  kind,  two  of 
every  (sort)  did  he  bring  into  the  ark,  as  God 
commanded  Noah.'  (6)  According  to  P  it  was  150 
days  before  the  waters  began  to  subside  (8*),  and 
it  was  8  months  and  13  days  before  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  were  visible  (cf.  7"  and  8"),  and  a  whole 
year  and  10  days  before  the  earth  was  perfectly 
dry  (8").  According  to  J  the  duration  of  the 
Flood  was  only  40  days  (7"  8'),  and  even  before 
this  the  water  had  considerably  abated  (8-''-  *»■  *"'"• 
"•  '">).  (e).  Wliat  is  in  P  a  covenant  with  Noah 
that  the  waters  should  '  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  aU  flesh  '  (9"),  is  in  J  the  self -deliberation  of 


J' in  consequence  of  Nojili's  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
(8"- ").     See  Hexateuch. 

I.  Hlstoricity  of  the  Flood. — Until  compara- 
tively recent  times  the  belief  in  a  deluge  covering 
the  whole  world  and  destroying  all  men  and  animals 
except  those  providentially  preserved  in  the  ark 
was  practically  universal  among  Christians.  The 
fossil  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  the  Flood 
traditions  common  to  people  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  the  world,  were  confidently  appealed  to  as 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  Bible  story.  Our 
increased  knowledge  of  geology  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  comparative  mythology  on  the  other  have 
now  shown  the  little  value  of  such  evidence,  and 
on  these  and  other  grounds  this  belief  has  been  now 
surrendered  by  most  biblical  scholars  as  untenable, 
(a)  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  wliole 
quantityof  moisturecontainedin  the  world,  whether 
in  an  aqueous  or  vaporous  form,  if  all  reduced  to 
water,  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  cover  the 
highest  mountains,  supposing  that  the  earth's  sur- 
face was  in  anything  like  its  present  condition. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  or  scientific  probability 
that  the  whole  surface  was  ever  so  contracted  or  so 
levelled  as  to  admit  such  a  possibility.  (6)  Again, 
a  thorough  examination  and  a  comparison  of  the 
numerous  Flood  myths  make  it  impossible  to  refer 
them  all  to  one  single  event,  (c).  Anthropological 
science  points  in  the  same  direction.  The  diversity 
of  the  human  race  and  of  language  alike  makes  it 
extremely  improbable  that  men  were  derived  from 
a  single  pair,  and  this,  together  with  what  we 
know  of  the  early  civilization  of  man,  makes  it 
impossible  that  a  universal  Flood  should  have 
occurred  within  at  least  many  centuries  of  the 
time  assigned  by  biblical  chronology.  The  early 
relics  of  primitive  man  found  in  caves,  ancient 
graves,  etc.,  all  over  the  world,  point  to  an  un- 
broken succession  of  human  beings,  their  advance 
in  civilization  developing  by  gradual  stages,  and 
the  whole  extending  over  many  thousands  of 
years. 

(d)  But,  after  all,  the  most  obvious  difficulties 
are  those  which  lie  on  the  surface  in  the  narrative 
itself,  supposing  that  it  describes  a  flood  extending 
over  the  whole  world  as  we  now  know  it.  Noah  is 
said  to  have  collected  together  animals  of  every 
kind,  one  pair  at  least  of  each.  Let  us  try  to 
imagine  the  long  journeys  necessary  to  different 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  Tropics  and  the 
Arctic  Regions,  and  that  in  an  age  when  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  travellin"  must  have  made 
it  almost  impossible,  and  the  difficulty  of  captur- 
ing and  bringing  home  the  animals  when  captured. 
How  many  years  wiU  it  still  take  the  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  with  all  the  resources  of 
modem  civilization,  to  collect  even  single  speci- 
mens of  all  the  kno^vIl  larger  animals  of  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  species  still 
unknown,  notliing  of  the  myriads  of  insects, 
crustacem,  etc.,  included  in  the  '  creepin"  things' 
of  the  Bible  !  Again,  the  dimensions  of  the  ark 
could  not  possibly  have  allowed  room  for  the 
housing  of  all  the  creatures ;  for,  supposing  that 
they  were  shut  up  in  separate  cells  ('  nests,'  Gn  6'* 
RVm),  almost  as  much  space  would  have  been 
required  for  passages  to  1,'et  at  them  as  for  the 
cells  themselves.  We  have  also  to  take  into 
account  the  immense  amount  of  room  required 
for  the  storage  of  food,  especially  that  needed  for 
the  larger  animals,  such  as  hay  for  the  elephants, 
and  animals  of  different  sorts  for  the  carnivorae, 
besides  all  the  food  necessary  for  some  time  after 
the  Flood,  before  revived  vegetation  should  make 
fresh  food  procurable.  Even  if  we  could  suppose 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  permitted  all  this, 
how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  keep  all  these 
animals  alive?     The  polar  bear  would  have  re- 
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quired  very  different  conditions  from  the  tiger  or 
the  Ijoa-constrictor.  How,  again,  is  it  conceivable 
that  eiglit  persons  should  have  been  suificient  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  all  these  animals,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  ?  But  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  making  the  ark  seaworthy.  It  is  merely 
a  huge  wooden  box  liable  to  capsize,  and  quite  in- 
capable of  weathering  a  storm.  The  difficulties 
here  pointed  out  readUy  suggest  the  true  answer. 
The  Flood  was  not  in  the  \vriter'8  view  universal, 
as  we  should  understand  a  universal  Flood,  simply 
because  the  world  he  is  writing  of  is  a  totally 
different  world  from  ours.  It  is  a  very  little 
world.  Men  and  animals  are  all  living  within 
easy  reach  of  each  other.  Man  is  still  the  lord  of 
creation.  He  can  gather  together  the  animals  to 
be  saved,  whether  beast  of  the  field  or  fowl  of  the 
air,  at  his  will.  No  difficulties,  even  such  as  would 
have  occurred  in  the  writer's  o>vn  day,  have  any 

Elace  in  that  ideal  world  of  the  distant  past,  where 
oly  men  walked  with  God,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  miracles,  because  everything  was  of  course  so 
difi'erent.  That  the  writers  and  compilers  of  Genesis 
sincerely  believed  the  story  we  need  have  no  doubt, 
but  In  the  light  of  scientific  and  historical  criticism 
it  must  be  frankly  recognized  as  one  of  those  many 
stories  or  legends  which  are  found  in  the  folk-lore 
and  early  literature  of  all  peoples. 

II.  The  Relation  of  the  Bible  Flood  Stories 
TO  SIMILAR  Stories  of  other  Peoples.— It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  many  Flood  stories 
found  in  difterent  parts  of  the  world  were  all 
traditions  of  the  Bible  Deluge  brought  by  various 
peoples  from  the  ancient  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
A  comparison,  however,  of  the  stories  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Bible  narrative  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  they  stand  severally  In  a  very  difi'erent 
relation  to  the  latter,  and  are  due  to  many  difi'erent 
causes.  We  may  roughly  divide  these  stories, 
according  to  their  resemblance  to  the  Flood  story 
of  Genesis,  into  the  following  classes  : — 

i.  First  and  foremost  stands  the  Babylonian  or 
Accadian  account  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  so  like 
the  Bible  story,  both  in  its  general  drift  and  many 
of  its  details,  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  a 
different  version  of  the  same.  The  Babylonian 
legend  itself  exists  in  two  forms.  One  is  contained 
in  the  fragments  of  Berosus,  an  Egyptian  priest  of 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Babylon. 
The  second  is  contained  in  a  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion on  tablets  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  first  deciphered  by  George  Smith  in  1872. 

(a)  Of  these  the  first  is  very  short  and  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  except  that  some 
difi'orences  of  detail  in  comparison  with  the  other 
prove  that  the  Babylonian  story  had  a  wide  cur- 
rency. The  main  differences  are  the  clay  which 
Xisuthros,  the  hero  of  the  Flood,  finds  on  the  legs 
of  the  birds  when  they  return  for  the  second  time, 
and  the  translation  of  Xisuthros' daughter  and  the 
pilot  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  that  of  Xisuthros  him- 
self and  his  wile. 

(6)  The  story  of  Berosus  is  altogether  thro^vn 
Into  the  shade  by  the  far  fuller  and  more  circum- 
btantial  account  found  on  the  Accadian  tablets. 
These  contain  an  epic  poem  in  12  parts.  Each 
pait  is  connected  with  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
the  11th,  containing  the  Flood  story,  has  the  sign 
corresponding  to  Aquarius,  '  the  water-bearer.' 
In  this  part  the  deified  Slt-napisti,  or,  as  the  name 
is  sometimes  written,  Kliasisadra(Xisutliros),  com- 
municates tlie  history  of  the  Flood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  to  his  grandson  Gisdubar  (the 
Nimrod  of  Genesis).  Ea,  the  ijod  of  wisdom, 
reveals  to  S!t-nnpisti  the  intention  of  the  gods 
of  Surippak— Ann,  Bel,  etc.— to  bring  a  Flood, 
and  commands  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  save 
what  ho  can  of    the  germ  of    life.      §!t-napisti 


expostulates  on  the  absurdity  of  building  a  ship 
on  dry  land,  but  finally  consents.  The  making  of 
the  ship  is  then  given  in  some  detail,  among  other 
things  its  dimensions  (according  to  G.  Smith, 
600  cubits  long,  60  broad,  60  high ;  omitted  by 
Sayce),  and  the  pouring  of  bitumen  over  its  sides, 
inside  and  out.  Food  was  brought  into  the  ship, 
including  beer  and  wine,  and  also  all  that  he  had 
of  gold  and  sUver.  '  Slaves  and  concubines,  tlie 
cattle  of  the  field,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  sons 
of  the  people:  all  of  these  did  I  bring  up.'  The 
ship  was  built  by  the  help  of  the  sun-god  Samas, 
who  fixed  the  season  for  the  Flood  on  the  evening 
before  Stt-napisti  shut  the  door.  A  highly  poetical 
description  is  then  given  "of  the  storm,  brought 
about  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods  of  wind, 
water,  etc.,  so  terrible  that  even  the  gods  trembled 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  heaven  of  Ann,  where 
they  crowded  in  a  heap  '  like  a  dog  in  his  kennel,' 
and  gods  and  goddesses  wei)t  for  pity.  For  six 
days  and  nights  the  storm  continues,  and  subsides 
on  the  seventh.  The  sea  begins  to  drj'.  Slt-napisti 
opens  the  windows  and  sees  the  corpses  floating  on 
the  water.  On  the  horizon  he  sees  land,  and  the 
ship  is  steered  for  the  mountain  of  Nizir,  which  it 
reaches  the  second  day.  On  the  seventh  day  after 
this  he  sends  forth  a  dove,  which  finds  no  resting- 
place  and  returTis  ;  then  a  swallow,  which  does  tlie 
same  ;  and  lastly  a  raven,  which  feeds  on  tlie  carrion 
and  does  not  return.  The  animals  are  sent  forth 
to  the  four  winds,  and  a  sacrifice  is  offered  on  an 
altar  which  he  builds  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain. 
The  gods  smelt  the  savour,  and  '  gathered  like  flies 
over  the  sacrifice.'  Thereupon  tlie  great  godde.ss 
lighted  up  the  rainbow  which  Anu  had  created. 
Bel,  anfiry  with  the  gods  that  liis  will  had  not 
been  fully  carried  out,  alone  refused  to  come  to  the 
altar.  He  stayed  by  the  ship  and  would  have 
stopped  the  exit  of  the  survivors ;  but  Adar 
explained  that  Ea  had  revealed  the  counsel  of 
the  gods  to  Stt-napisti.  Then  Ea  himself  ex- 
postulates with  Bel  for  wishing  to  destroy  the 
faithful  with  the  sinners.  Better  at  any  rate  to 
send  wild  beasts,  or  famine,  or  plague.  After  all, 
it  was  only  by  a  dream  that  he  had  revealed  the 
determination  of  the  gods.  Then  Bel  enters  the 
ship  and  very  graciously  makes  a  covenant  with 
Sit-najniti,  saying  that  henceforth  he  and  his 
wife  are  to  be  as  gods,  and  S!t-napisti  is  to  dwell 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  *  (Sayce,  Fresh  Light, 
ch.  ii.) 

This  story  is  .said  by  experts  to  be  as  old  at  least 
as  3000  years  B.C.  That  the  early  Hebrews  derived 
the  story  from  Babylonia,  and  not  riceversd,  may  be 
considered  a  practical  certainty.  While  Babylonia 
from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  was  highly  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  the  Jews,  even  far  down 
into  their  history,  were  comparatively  simple  and 
far  less  civilized  even  than  the  Canaanitish  tribes, 
who  themselves  derived  their  culture  from  Babylon. 
The  Babylonian  language  and  script  had  already 
before  the  Exodus  become  naturalized  in  Palestine, 
and  been  made,  as  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  show, 
tlie  ofticial  means  of  communication  between  tlie 
BaV)ylonian  court  and  the  various  Canaanitish 
tribes.  Thus  there  was  more  than  one  channel  by 
which  a  popular  story  of  Babylonia  might  become 
part  of  Jewi.'-h  folk-lore.  At  tlie  .same  time  the 
variations  in  tlie  storj-  suggest  that  it  is  likely  to 
have  passed  through  many  mouths  before  it  reached 
its  Bible  form.  Even  the  differences  in  Its  religious 
character  are  more  probably  duo  to  gradual  changen 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  to  a  single  literary 
process.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that  if 
several  variations  of  the  story  were,  as  is  probable, 
current,  some  few  particulars  in  the  Bifile  story 
may  be  actually  more  original  than  in  the  Accadian 
version.    The  sending  out  of  the  birds  in  the  lattei 
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Is  rather  pointless,  as  the  non-return  of  the  raven, 
wliich  fed  upon  the  corpses,  proved  nothing. 
Both  the  J  and  P  stories  are  derived  from  the 
Babylonian,  each  document  selecting  for  the  most 
part,  and  sometimes  enlarging  upon,  those  details 
which  best  accorded  with  its  own  character  and 
aim. 

ii.  A  very  large  number  of  Flood  stories  bear 
only  a  very  general  and  probably  accidental  re- 
semblance to  the  biblical  or  Accadian  Deluge. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  legend  has  to  do  with  a  Hood, 
even  though  it  be  a  universal  one,  is  not  enough 
to  constitute  any  real  relationship  to  the  Bible 
Deluge-story,  tor  such  legends  can  be  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  several  dillerent  causes.  These 
causes  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes  : 
1.  Some  tiieory  ot  Creation  which  connects  it 
with  water  as  perhaps  a  creative  element.  Flood 
stories  dealing  with  Creation  bear  coniimrison  with 
'  the  deep  '  of  Gn  1'  rather  than  with  Noah's  Flood. 
Thus  the  Binnas  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  held  that 
the  earth  was  originally  completely  covered  with 
a  hard  crust.  God  in  early  ages  broke  through 
the  crust,  so  that  the  water  covered  the  whole 
world.  Out  of  the  water  He  afterwards  let  rise 
Mt.  Luluniet  and  other  hills,  as  well  as  the  plain 
on  which  the  Binnas  now  live.  This  conception  of 
the  centre  of  the  world  as  a  vast  body  of  water  we 
find  again  in  a  Flood  story  of  the  Acawoio  (British 
Guiana),  and  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  the 
biblical  phrase  '  the  water  under  tlie  earth ' 
(Ex  20^),  the  idea  being  that  the  land  floated  on 
the  water. 

2.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  Flood  story 
is  the  highly  coloured  tradition  of  some  historical 
event  or  extraordinary  natural  phenoireaon , 

A.  Among  island  and  coastlanii  peoples  (a)  the 
early  settlement  of  their  ancestors,  who  came  in 
boats  across  the  ocean.  In  such  stories  the  par- 
ticular land  in  which  they  live  was  the  land  of 
refuge  from  the  great  Deluge.  In  the  story  of  the 
Binnas  this  tradition  is  combined  with  the  notion 
of  Creation.  The  primeval  man  and  woman  were 
created  in  a  boat,  which  moved  over  the  waters 
until  at  last  it  stranded  on  dry  land.  (b)  The 
appearance  or  disappearance  of  an  island  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Minahassa  (the  northern  volcanic  peninsula  of 
Celebes)  relate  that  the  land  originally  rose  out  of 
a  flood ;  and  the  stories  of  the  Fiji  and  Pelew 
islanders  appear  to  have  originated  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  islands  by  volcanic  action,  (c)  A 
ticfal  wave  resulting  from  an  earthquake.  The 
Flood  story  current  among  the  Eskimo  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Peninsula  is  expressly  connected 
with  an  earthquake.  In  a  story  of  the  Makah 
Indians  (Washington  Territory)  it  is  related  how 
the  water  flowed  into  the  land  from  the  Pacific, 
until  Cape  Flattery  became  an  island.  Similar 
features  are  found  in  the  stories  of  some  other 
Indian  tribes — among  them  the  Araucanians  (in 
Chili),  with  whom  the  Flood  is  the  result  of  an 
earthquake  accompanied  by  volcanic  eruptions. 

B.  Among  inland  peoples  the  causes  of  Flood 
stories  are  (a)  very  frequently  the  overflow  of  some 
river,  especially  where,  by  the  bursting  of  its  banks, 
a  large  plain  is  inundated.  This  is  the  case  in 
China,  where,  however,  the  Flood  stories  have 
hardly  passed  out  of  the  region  of  sober  history  into 
that  of  myth,  and  deal  with  floods  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  known  to  have  taken  place, — the 
last  two  during  the  19th  cent,  in  1852  and  1881. 
In  the  second  of  these  no  fewer  than  two  millions 
are  said  to  have  perislied.  The  Chinese  Flood 
stories,  tlipn,  are  evidently  not  derived  from 
Babylonia,  ind  we  sliould  avoid  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  appealing  to  the  early  connexion 
in  language  and  script  between  China  and  Baby- 


lonia.* (6)  The  formation  of  a  lake  or  inland 
sea,  or  its  disappearance  by  the  water  eating 
out  a  channel  for  itself  thro\igh  soft  rock,  such 
as  limestone.  Livingstone  tells  a  legend  describ- 
ing how  the  Dilolo  Lake  in  Central  Africa  (on 
the  southern  border  of  the  Congo  State)  came 
into  existence  as  the  consequence  of  a  woman> 
curse  pronounced  upon  a  native  chieftain  wlio 
refused  hospitality.  The  inhabitants  of  Thibet 
relate  how  once  a  flood  covered  the  whole  country 
and  destroyed  the  .•ii)e-like  inhabitants.  By  the 
compassion  of  a  god  the  waters  were  drained  oil', 
and  the  new  people  taught  civilization.  In  Santa 
F6  de  Bogota  in  Colombia  there  is  a  story  that 
there  was  once  a  hu"e  flood  brought  about  by  the 
witchery  of  a  wicked  woman,  who  caused  the  Kio 
de  Bogotil  to  overflow  and  till  the  basin-like  plain 
of  Cundinamarca.  Her  good  husband  changed 
her  into  the  moon,  and  opened  the  present  outlet 
through  the  limestone  rock  by  which  the  water 
now  flows  down  over  the  Falls  of  Tequendama 
(cf.  Schwarz,  Sintjluth,  noticed  in  Expos.  Times, 
viii.,  1897,  271  f.).  (c)  The  melting  of  the  winter 
snows.  In  the  district  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Chippewas  there  is  a  story  telling  how  a  mouse 
once  gnawed  througli  the  bag  which  held  the  heat, 
and  this  escaping,  the  melting  snow  became  a  flood, 
which  covered  the  whole  world. 

3.  Not  infrequently,  and  sometimes  in  con- 
nexion with  one  or  more  of  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  the  Flood  story  appears  to  have 
originated  in  an  attempt  to  account  for  some 
otherwise  unexplained  fact,  as — (a)  The  dispersion 
of  peoples  and  difference  of  language.  This  is 
especially  frequent  among,  if  not  indeed  peculiar 
to,  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America.  Among  the 
Thlinkeets  in  the  North  West  the  diflerence  of 
speech  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind  is 
naively  accounted  for  by  the  breaking  of  the  ark 
in  two,  their  ancestors  having  been  in  one  half, 
those  of  all  otlier  races  in  the  other  !  More 
frequently,  the  dispersion  is  the  result  of  the  boats 
drifting  away  in  the  waters  of  the  Deluge,  as,  e.g., 
with  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  (between  52°  and  53° 
N.  lat.  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific).  The  ancient 
rock-carvings  found  among  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico,  in  which,  as  it  is  said,  a  dove  is  depicted 
distributing  gifts  of  speech  in  the  form  of  tongues 
to  the  survivors  of  the  Flood,  would  be  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  Flood  story,  could  we 
be  certain  that  this  interpretation  of  it  is  correct ; 
but  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  (h)  The  red  colour  of 
some  of  the  N.  American  tribes.  This  colour  is, 
according  to  the  Crees,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  Flood,  the  Red  Indians  of  to-day  being  the 
descendants  of  the  single  woman  who  was  rescued, 
when  the  waters  had  all  but  covered  her  (see  below, 
III.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Herero,  a  native 
tribe  of  South  Africa,  relate  that  it  was  the  Flood 
that  brought  to  tlieir  ancient  home  the  white  man 
and  woman  from  whom  tliey  are  descended  ;  hence 
their  pale  colour.  (r)  The  existence  of  fossil 
remains  on  dry  land,  and  even  on  hills.  It  is 
curious  that  tlie  same  evidence  which,  from  the 
days  of  Tertullian  at  any  rate,  has  been  frequently 
adduced  as  evitlence  of  the  Bible  Flood  has  been 
appealed  to  by  several  different  peoples  as  evidence 
of  their  own  Flood  stories  ;  and  if  the  remains  did 
not  in  every,  or  perhaps  in  any,  case  actually  give 
rise  to  the  story,  they  certainly  helped  to  give  it 
credence  and  permanence.  ^V'ith  the  Leeward 
islanders  the  mussels  and  corals  on  their  hills  are 
a  standing  proof  of  an  ancient  flood,  in  which  all 

•  See,  e.g.,  "The  Ori^n  of  Chinese  Oultare  and  CMviiization,* 
Lippincott'a  Monthly  .Magazine,  June  1S90 ;  De  Lacouperie, 
'The  old  Babylonian  Chara'^ters  and  their  Chinese  Derivatives, 
in  Bab.  and  Oriental  Record,  March  18S3 ;  and  'New  Accadian 
Papers  by  Ball  in  PSBA,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1889  ;  Feb.,  Jane.  1890. 
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lint  one  small  coral  island  were  immersed.  The 
Samoan  islanders  call  attention  to  the  fish  whieli 
have  been  turned  into  stone ;  and  the  central 
Eskimos  of  N.  America  can  still  see  the  outer 
shells  of  many  mussels,  fish,  sea-dogs,  and  whales 
which  M  ere  left  upon  the  dry  land  by  the  Flood. 
(d)  The  same  Eskimo  tribes  give  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  glaciers.  They  are  the  icebergs  left 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  by  the  receding 
waters. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  cause  of 
the  Flood  story  has  very  often  a  special  connexion 
with  the  locality  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  we 
notice  tliat  the  melting  of  the  ice  is  a  frequent 
cause  with  the  extreme  northernly  tribes  of  N. 
American  Indians.  Eartliquakes  are  a  common 
feature  in  the  Flood  legends  of  tribes  on  those 
coastlands  of  America  where  they  frequently  occur. 
The  submergence  or  emergence  of  islands  accounts 
for  those  of  tribes  inhabiting  volcanic  districts. 
In  China  the  Flood  stories  are  associated  with  the 
bursting  of  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  where  such 
events  occur,  and  are  accompanied  with  great  loss 
ot  life  and  propert}'.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Africa,  where  the  over- 
flow of  the  great  rivers  is  a  regular  and  expected 
phenomenon,  and,  in  fact,  has  become  necessary 
to  cultivation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  special  divine  agency.  Flood 
stories  are  singularly  rare,  and  never  of  this 
kind. 

iii.  Very  frequently  an  old  mj'th  has  Tjecome 
mixed  up  with,  or  at  any  rate  coloured  by,  the 
Babylonian  or  Bible  story.  Thus  the  account  of 
the  Grecian  Flood  (Deucalion's)  as  given  in  the 
de  Ded  Syrd  of  the  pseudo-Lucian,  a  writer  of  tlie 
2nd  cent.  A.D.,  differs  from  the  earlier  form  of  the 
story  as  contained  in  Ovid  (Met.  i.  163-437),  for 
instance,  by  the  addition  of  several  details  belong- 
ing to  the  Babylonian  and  biblical  stories,  such  as 
the  name  Sisythes  (  =  Xisuthros),  the  buUding  of  a 
chest,  the  saving  in  it  of  Deucalion's  family  and 
pairs  of  every  animal.  Plutarch  similarly  intro- 
duces Deucalion's  sending  out  the  dove  to  ascertain 
the  u'C'tthcr  ( !),  according  as  it  returned  or  remained 
behind.  This  colouring  is  probably,  however,  in 
most  cases  due  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  mission- 
aries, who  would  naturally  emphasize  and  uncon- 
sciously, or  perhaps  even  intentionally,  exaggerate 
points  of  resemblance  between  native  folk-lore  and 
Bible  stories.  Andree  (see  Literature  below)  quotes 
a  story  to  show  how  easily  the  Bible  Flood  could  find 
its  way  into  the  folk-lore  of  an  imaginative  people. 
A  missionary  heard  a  Flood  story  from  a  native 
Hottentot  which  bore  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
th.'it  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  he  was  assured  that  it 
had  been  handed  down  from  early  ages.  Sliortly 
after  he  met  another  missionary,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  liimself  taught  the  native  the  Bible  story. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  positively  that  a 
legend  has  been  influenced  by  the  Bible  Hood,  but 
in  the  following  cases  it  maj'  be  considered  highly 
prolialile: — (a)  When  the  legend  resembles  the 
Bible  story  in  one  or  more  definite  particulars,  but 
in  general  drift  or  in  its  more  important  features 
ditiers  widely  from  it.  In  that  of  the  Mandari 
(a  branch  of  the  Kohls,  East  India),  the  flood  out 
of  which  a  brother  and  sister  only  liad  lieen  rescued 
under  a  tree,  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  serpent 
Lurbing,  in  con7iexinn  vHh  whom  appears  the 
rainbow.  In  the  Lithuanian  story  the  rainbow  is 
sent  to  comfort  a  pair  of  wretched  survivors,  and 
counsels  them  to  oiitain  <ills|iring  by  jumping  over 
the  bones  of  the  earth.  The  Lummi  Indians 
(north  of  Wasliington  Territory)  liave  a  story  that 
an  old  man  escaped  on  a  raft  to  a  mountain,  and 
thence  twice  sent  forth  a  crow,  which  returned  the 
»econd  time  with  a  leaf,      ih)    When   the  parta 
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corresponding  with  the  Bible  story  break  the 
context,  and  do  not  fit  in  well  with  tlie  rest. 
This  is  obviously  the  case  with  a  story  of  the 
Algocquins  (an  Indian  tribe  of  N.  America), 
preserved  in  a  very  curious  pictographic  document, 
where,  in  the  middle  of  a  passage  tlescriliing  how 
some  of  the  people  were  rescued  on  Turtle  Island, 
the  mention  of  a  boat,  as  though  an  independent 
means  of  rescue,  is  very  awkwardly  introduced, 
(c)  Where  two  forms  of  the  story  exist,  in  one  of 
which  the  biblical  features  occur  and  in  the  other 
are  absent.  When,  as  with  Deucalion's  Flood, 
the  former  is  known  to  be  later,  the  probability 
of  interpolation  may  be  considered  a  certainty. 
Among  the  Mandans,  an  Indian  tribe  on  the 
Missouri  River,  according  to  a  current  Flood  legend 
the  ark  is  a  tower-like  building,  and  the  supposed 
model  of  the  building,  which  is  preserved  as  a 
relic  in  a  public  place,  is  in  shape  like  a  wooden 
cylinder.  But  not  only  is  this  model  called  '  the 
great  canoe,'  but,  in  the  festival  which  commemor- 
ates the  Flood,  the  representative  of  '  the  First 
Man,'  who  was  saved  therein,  tells  how  'the  great 
canoe '  stranded  on  a  high  mountain.  Moreover, 
the  festival  is  alwaj-s  arranged  to  take  place  when 
the  willows  are  in  leaf,  because,  so  they  say,  it  was 
a  branch  of  that  tree,  with  all  its  leaves  on,  which 
the  bird  brought  back  to  the  ark.  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  a  confusion  between  two  stories— an 
ancient  legend  according  to  which  the  survivors 
were  saved  in  a  tower,  and  the  Bible  Flood,  (d) 
Where  the  Flood  legend  is  mixed  up  with  other 
stories  from  the  Bible.  Thus  in  that  of  the  Papagos 
(an  Indian  tribe,  east  of  California),  Montezuma, 
tlie  hero  of  the  F'lood,  is  so  ungrateful  to  his  de- 
liverer, that  he  presumes  to  build  a  liouse  whose 
top  is  to  reach  to  heaven,  whereupon  the  great 
Spirit  sends  his  thunder  and  destroys  the  building. 
Tliis  evident  borrowing  from  the  Tower  of  Babel 
story  makes  us  suspect  that  his  sending  out  the 
jaclial  after  the  Flood  to  see  how  far  the  land 
extended,  originated  in  the  sending  forth  of  birds 
from  Noah's  ark.  In  one  of  the  Mexican  legends, 
current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Choluln,  an 
artificial  mountain,  raised  as  a  memento  of  the 
mountain  in  the  caves  of  which  the  .seven  giants 
were  saved  from  the  Flood,  threatened  to  reach 
to  heaven,  whereupon  the  gods  sent  down  fire  and 
destroyed  several  of  the  builders.  This  legend, 
connected  with  a  half-finished  pyramid,  shows 
how  readily  Bible  stories  found  their  way  among 
the  aborigines  of  Mexico,  and  explains  why 
features  of  the  Bible  Flood  so  often  occur  in  the 
Flood  myths  of  various  Mexican  tribes.  In  the 
story  of  the  Mandari,  above  referre<l  to  as  giving 
special  prominence  to  the  Bible  feature  of  the 
rainbow,  the  creation  of  man  out  of  earth  stands  in 
close  connexion  with  the  Flood.  Similarly,  the 
Flood  story  of  the  Macoushi  (near  British  Guiana) 
relates  how  the  first  man  found,  on  waking  out 
of  a  deep  sleep,  a  woman  standing  by  his  side. 
After  this  we  can  feel  very  little  confidence  in  the 
originality  of  the  statement  that  after  the  Flood  the 
rat  sent  out  by  a  survivor  returneil  with  an  ear  of 
maize  in  its  mouth.  This  is  evidently  nothing 
else  but  a  local  adaptation  of  the  dove  and  the 
olive  branch,  (e)  The  stories  of  the  I'apagos  ami 
Macoushi  give  another  ground  for  suspecting 
bil)lical  inlhiome,  namely,  where  some  well-known 
features  of  ft  class  of  Flood  legends  appear  so 
changed  a-s  to  agiee  with  the  Nonchian  Deluge. 
Tlie  object  of  the  sending  forth  of  animals  in  the 
Indian  stories  is,  as  a  rule,  to  obtain  earth  to  create 
dry  ground  for  the  survivors.  A  rat  is  sent  forth 
as  well  as  other  animals  for  this  pur]iose  in  the 
legend  of  the  Ojibways  and  the  Chippuwas,  a  li^h 
in  those  of  the  tiac  and  Fox  Indians.  But  in  the 
stories  of  the  Papagos  and  Macoushi  the  object 
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Is,  as  in  the  Bible,  to  discover  the  extent  of  dry 
land. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  appearance  of  bibli- 
cal details  may  be  after  all  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  likelihoou  of  such  coincidence  becomes  far 
greater  than  we  might  have  thought  when  we 
take  into  account  the  very  large  number  of  Flood 
stories  and  the  singular  variety  of  detail.  The 
following  is  an  attempt  to  give  as  shortly  as  is 
practicable  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  extent 
of  this  variety. 

III.  Variety  op  Details  in  different  Flood 
Legends. — (1)  The  Beings  destroyed  by  the  Flood 
are  often  described  as  strange  or  unnatural  beings, 
such  as  baneful  monsters  (Persian  Burulehesh) ; 
ape-like  men  (Thibet) ;  descendants  of  a  primeval 
man  and  woman,  who  were  drowned  in  the  sea 
and  became  a  whale  and  a  crab  ;  the  descendants 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  human  in  form,  at 
any  rate  capable  of  religious  and  moral  delinquency 
(Andamanese) ;  giants  (later  Scandinavian  Edda)  ; 
men,  one  tribe  of  whom  consisted  only  of  women, 
another  of  men  with  dog-like  tails  (Fiji  islanders) ; 
gods  of  the  earth  upon  whom  the  Flood  was  sent  at 
the  request  of  the  nether  gods  (the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians) ;  a  demigod  (Ojibways,  see  above) ;  im- 
perfect men  (Quich6  Indians  of  Guatemala)  ;  the 
descendants  of  gods  and  men  (Miztecs  of  Mexico, 
of.  Gn  61-*). 

(2)  The  reasons  for  the  Flood  AreA\Sex&DX\j  ^ve.n. 
Very  frequently  to  get  rid  of  these  monstrous 
forms  of  life  (in  the  Bundehesh  a  second  Flood  is 
necessary  to  purifv  the  world  of  the  poison  which 
the  monsters  still  left  behind  them)  ;  as  in  the 
Bible,  to  punish  men  for  their  wickedness  (An- 
damanese) ;  or,  more  frequently,  for  some  definite 
crime  or  offence,  as  the  refusal  to  wasli  and  work 
(Mandari) ;  killing  and  eating  a  huge  serpent 
(Dyaks  of  Borneo) ;  cooking  a  fish  in  violation  of 
a  sacred  promise  (Gipsies  of  the  Sieben  Gebirge) ; 
the  crime  of  the  demigod  Menaboshu  against  the 
water-serpents  in  kUIing  their  king  and  three  sons 
in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  his  little  pet 
wolf  (Ojibways) ;  the  in  hospitality  of  a  local  S. 
African  chieftain  towards  a  woman  who,  in  con- 
sequence, brought  about  a  local  flood  through  her  in- 
cantation (Dilolo  Lake) ;  the  insult  perpetrated  on 
a  sea-god  by  a  fisherman  who  fished  in  sacred  waters 
and  caught  the  god  by  his  hair  (Leeward  Islands) ; 
the  injury  done  to  the  raven  by  '  the  wise  man,' 
who  had  punished  it  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire 
(Hare  Indians,  North  America).  In  one  case,  as 
already  noticed,  the  Flood  is  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  gods  of  the  nether  and  upper 
world  (the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians). 

(3)  The  direct  cause  of  the  Flood  is  usually  the 
rise  and  overflow  of  the  sea,  or  of  some  river  or 
lake ;  rather  less  frequently  a  prodigious  storm 
and  rainfall.  An  exceptional  case  is  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snow  (Chippewas,  see  above,  II.  2  B  c). 
Once  it  is  occasioned  by  the  blood  flowing  from  a 
slaughtered  giant  (later  Edda).  Occasionally,  the 
Flood  consists  of  hot  water  (Finns).  In  the  legend 
of  the  Quiche  there  is  a  second  Flood  of  resin  after 
one  of  water,  and  occasionally  fire  takes  the  place 
of  water  (so  with  the  Yuracar^s  in  Bolivia,  among 
wliom  a  legend  of  this  sort  has  many  parallels  with 
the  Flood  stories  of  other  peoples).  In  an  Eskimo 
story  the  people  are  destroyed  by  heat  as  well  as 
by  the  water.  In  one  case  the  Flood  is  caused  by 
the  accidental  breaking  of  a  jar  (examined  through 
curiosity)  containing  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
(Haiti  Island).  Similarly,  a  flood  is  caused  by  an 
inquisitive  ape  taking  away  the  mat  placed  in  a 
hollow  tree  to  stop  up  the  water  which  communi- 
cated with  the  water  beneath  the  earth  (Acawoio, 
Britiih  Guiana). 

(4)  The  Flood  generally  seems  to  have   come 


unexpectedly ;  but  sometimes  the  survivors  wer* 
forewarned,  as  a  rule  by  a  god,  but  occasionally 
through  the  medium  of  animals.  In  the  sacred 
books  of  India  it  is  the  fish,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  incarnate  Vishnu,  or,  in  one  form  of  the 
legend,  even  the  great  Brahma  himself.  In  the 
legend  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  (N.  America)  it  is 
a  dog  whicli  tells  liis  master,  having  first  attracted 
his  attention  by  standing  up  to  his  neck  in  the 
water  and  refusing  to  stir.  In  one  of  the  Peruvian 
stories  it  is  the  llamas  which  warn  their  sheplierd. 
He  had  noticed  that  they  looked  sad  and  gazed  at 
the  stars,  upon  which  he  inquired  the  cause,  and 
was  told  of  the  coming  Flood. 

(5)  Tlie  Flood  is  generallj'  represented  as  uni- 
versal, though  originating  in  sonv-  '■"finite  place ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  purely  loi.u^ 

(6)  Men  are  usually  drowned,  t>i«.  .«•  uue  legend 
some  of  them  are  devoured  by  sea-monsters  ( Algon- 
quins).  In  several  of  the  Peruvian  Flood  stories 
tliey  are  changed  into  fish,  and  in  one  instance 
the  dead  bodies  become  salmon  and  frogs  (Maidu, 
near  Sacramento). 

(7)  The  number  of  survivors  varies  very  greatly 
in  the  different  stories.  Where  the  inhabit-ants  of 
the  world  are  monsters,  they  are,  of  course,  all 
destroyed.  Sometimes  even  men  are  all  destroyed, 
and  a  new  set  of  men  created.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  Iiave  all  escaped 
(Kabadi,  a  south-east  district  of  New  Guinea).  As 
a  rule,  the  survivors  are  very  few,  most  frequently 
a  single  family,  or  even  less  ;  in  several  cases  only 
one  man  or  woman.  Once  it  is  only  the  coyote 
(prairie-wolf)  of  all  living  beings  (Wappo,  Cali- 
fornia) ;  in  another  story  it  is  the  coyote  and  the 
demigod  Montezuma  (Papagos);  in  another  the 
raven  and  his  mother  (Thlinkeets,  Indian  tribe  of 
N.  America,  see  below,  III.  9). 

(8)  The  reason  why  the  particular  survivors  were 
permitted  to  escape  is  generally  left  unexplained. 
But  when  it  is  explained,  it  is  usually,  of  course, 
because  tliey  had  no  part  in  the  cause  for  which 
the  Flood  was  sent.  Thus  in  the  Gipsy  legend 
(see  above.  III.  2),  while  the  wife  who  cooked  the 
fish  is  struck  by  tlie  lirst  lightning  flash  of  the  storm 
which  preceded  the  Flood,  the  husband,  who  was 
faithful  to  his  promise,  was  saved.  In  the  legend 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  (see  above.  III.  2),  however, 
by  a  strange  want  of  poetic  justice,  the  penitent 
fisherman  succeeds  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
god,  and  he  and  his  family  alone  escape. 

(9)  The  methods  of  escape  exhibit  also  great 
variety.  In  many  cases  it  is  by  fleeing  to  a  moun- 
tain or  an  island,  the  latter  generally  being  left 
unimmersed  by  the  rising  water,  not  so  much  from 
its  elevation  as  from  its  sacred  character  (AJgon- 
quins,  Victoria,  Leeward  Islands,  Greece,  etc.). 
Sometimes  the  place  of  refuge  is  the  top  of  a  tree 
(Karens  in  Burmah,  Tupi  in  Brazil,  Acawoio  in 
British  Guiana),  or  underneath  (!)  a  tree  (Mandari), 
or  in  caves  (Mexicans  of  Cholula) ;  once  in  the  hole 
of  a  huge  crawfish  in  a  rice  field  ( Uraus,  a  branch  of 
Kohls) ;  in  a  tower  expressly  buUt  for  the  purpose 
(Mandans,  see  above,  II.  iii.  c).  The  most  usual 
method  of  escape,  however,  is  by  a  boat  or  raft  of 
some  kind.  In  one  of  the  Fiji  stories,  two  gods 
themselves  come  in  a  boat,  and  fish  the  drowning 
bodies  out  of  the  water.  The  raft  or  ship  is  usually 
allowed  to  drift,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Accadian 
story,  it  is  regularly  steered.  In  the  legends  of 
India  it  is  towed  by  the  god-fish  with  a  rope  tied 
to  his  horn.  Sometimes,  to  prevent  its  drifting 
awa}',  it  is  secured  by  a  rope,  fastened  either  to  a 
stone  acting  as  an  anchor  (Kamtschatka),  or,  more 
frequently,  to  a  tree  (Pelew  islanders,  Twanas  of 
Puget  Sound,  AVashlngton  Territory).  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  Bible  story,  the  means  of  escape  is  a 
floating  ches',  (Banar  in  Cambodia) ;  in  one  legend 
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%  nnt-shell,  which  conveniently  fell  from  a  god, 
who  was  eating  nuts  in  heaven  during  the  Flood, 
on  to  the  topmost  peak  of  a  mountain,  whither  men 
had  fled  for  refuge  (Lithuanians).  Usually,  as  in 
the  Accadian  and  Bible  stories,  the  ark  lands  on 
a  mountain  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  in  some  of  the 
Persian  legends  the  mountain  of  refuge  itself 
floats  like  a  boat.  Other  means  of  escape  are  still 
more  quaint.  In  one  legend  the  raven  and  his 
mother,  presumably  in  a  pre-raven  state  of  exist- 
ence, put  on  birds'  skins  and  fly  up  to  heaven, 
which  the  former,  in  his  impetuosity,  hits  so 
violently  that  his  beak  gets  stuck.  In  this  pre- 
dicament he  is  obliged  to  wait  till  the  waters  reach 
him  (Thlinkeets).  In  another  the  single  surviving 
maiden  succeeds  in  catching  hold  of  a  bird,  which 
flies  up  with  her  to  a  rock  of  safety  (Crees). 

(10)  The  Flood  usually  disappears  by  subsidence 
or  evaporation  ;  but,  in  isolated  instances,  it  flows 
away  do^vn  a  hole  (Deucalion's  Flood,  Tinney 
Indians),  or  into  a  rift  in  a  mountain,  and  so  linds 
its  way  into  the  sea  (Maidu). 

(11)  The  survivors  in  several  legends  send  out 
aniTnals  from  their  various  retreats,  usually  to 
dive  down  into  the  waters,  that  they  may  get 
earth,  out  of  which  new  land  is  created.  Of  this 
we  have  a  characteristic  example  in  the  story  of 
the  Ojibways,  in  which  the  surviving  Menaboshu, 
after  having  stood  on  the  topmost  peak  of  a 
mountain  for  five  days,  with  the  water  up  to  his 
mouth,  in  despair  prays  a  passing  sea-"ull  to  dive 
do>vn  and  discover  whether  the  land  has  been 
entirely  washed  away.  After  the  guU  has  dived 
several  times  to  no  purpose,  Menaboshu  sees  the 
stiffened  body  of  a  musk-rat  floating  by.  Having 
restored  it  to  life,  he  sends  it  down  on  a  similar 
quest.  After  a  long  while  the  dead  body  of  the 
musk-rat  appears  on  the  surface  with  a  few  grains 
of  sand  in  its  claws.  These  Menaboshu  throws  on 
the  water,  and  they  become  little  islands,  which 
grow  and  join  together  until  they  form  habitable 
earth.  In  the  stories  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians, 
it  is  a  fish  which  returns  with  its  huge  mouth  full 
of  earth  ;  in  that  of  the  Chippewas,  the  beaver, 
otter,  musk-rat,  and  northern  diver,  all  dive  down, 
and  the  last  returns  with  mud  in  its  webbed  feet. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Bible,  and  presumably  the 
Accadian  stories,  the  animals  are  sent  forth  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  where  the  land  is  dry  (Papagos, 
etc.,  see  above,  II.  iii.  e). 

(12)  The  survivors,  hard  put  to  it  for  food,  some- 
times feed  on  fish,  which  they  either  cook  by 
putting  them  under  their  armpits  (!)  (Tolowa  in 
California),  or  with  fire  procured  by  rubbing  sticks 
together,  at  which  the  god  is  angry,  and  turns  tlie 
fisli  into  dogs  (an  old  Alexican  story  in  the  Codex 
Chimalpopoca).  Fire  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way 
in  the  legend  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  In  the 
Andamanesian  story  an  arctic  bird  sends  down  a 
firebrand  from  heaven.  In  one  of  the  Peruvian 
legends,  meals  are  provided  for  the  two  surviving 
brothers  by  two  parrots. 

(13)  There  is  a  very  curious  variety  with  regard 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  world  was  re-peopled 
after  the  Deluge.  When  all  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed,  tliere  was,  of  necessity,  a  new  creation. 
Most  frequently,  as  in  the  Bible,  the  new  men 
were  simply  the  ofl'spring  of  the  few  survivors,  but 
in  severfu  legends  they  appear  as  propagated  in 
some  strange  and  miraculous  manner,  as  by  stones 
thrown  over  the  survivors'  heads  (Deucalion's 
Flood,  Acawoio  and  other  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Upntr  Orinoco).  In  one  story  cocoa-nuts  are  tlirown 
Willi  a  similar  result  (Maypuri  and  neighbouring 
tribes  of  .S.  America).  In  the  Lithuanian  story 
men  come  into  being  by  the  survivors  leaiiing  over 
the  bones  of  the  earth.  According  to  tlie  Pelew 
Islanders,  it  wis  by  intercourse  of  the  gods  with  a 


woman  whose  dead  body  was  brought  to  life,  and 
indwelt  for  a  time  by  a  goddess.  Another  legend 
ascribes  it  to  the  union  between  the  single  surviv- 
ing maiden  and  a  great  eagle  (Crees).  Still  mor« 
curious  is  the  legend  of  the  Wappo,  who  ascribe 
the  re-peopling  of  the  world  to  the  coyote,  which 
planted  the  tail  feathers  of  various  birds  in  the 
places  where  wigwams  formerly  stood.  According 
to  the  Tinney  Indians,  it  was  brought  about  by 
the  gods  changing  animals  into  men. 

(14)  The  deification  of  Xisuthros  after  the  Flood 
in  tlie  Accadian  story  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the 
myths  of  other  peoples.  Sometimes  the  survivor 
is  already  a  sort  of  god  (Papagos).  In  the  story  of 
the  Pelew  islanders  the  gods  wish  to  deify  the  last 
woman,  whom  they  had  already  restored  to  life, 
but  are  prevented  by  the  malice  of  the  bird  Tariit 
(Rallus  pectoralis). 

If  we  now  examine  these  legends  in  connexion 
with  their  locality,  we  shall  find  that  features 
which  repeat  themselves  (leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion what  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Bible  story) 
in  several  legends  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  those 
which  characterize  the  legends  of  neighbouring  or 
related  tribes  ;  and  (b)  those  which  appear  sporadic- 
ally, so  to  speak,  in  far  separated  peoples.  As 
examples  of  the  first  we  may  notice,  generally,  the 
tendency  to  combine  Flood  stories  with  animal 
fables  common  to  almost  all  tribes  of  American 
Indians,  and  more  especially  the  fables  of  the  coyote, 
the  jackal,  and  the  raven,  each  of  which  marks  off 
a  definite  group  of  tribes.  We  may  instance  also 
the  floating  mountain,  which  is  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peru.  In  many  cases  the  second 
class  belongs  to  the  form  which  the  legend  would 
be  most  likely  to  take.  It  is  more  likely  that  men 
would  escape  a  flood  by  going  up  into  a  mountain, 
or  by  means  of  a  boat  or  raft,  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  therefore  we  find  this  to  be  most  fre- 
quently the  case.  But  when  we  consider  the  great 
multiplicity  of  stories,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that,  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  imagination  of 
different  peoples  should  independently  hit  upon 
the  same  idea.  Where  so  many  methods  of  escape 
suggested  themselves,  it  mi^ht  easily  have  occurred 
to  more  than  one  people  that  the  boat  of  safety 
was  like  a  chest,  or,  again,  that  the  boat  was  tied 
by  a  rope.  In  the  same  way  we  may  account  for 
the  really  far  stranger  incident,  the  subsequent 
creation  of  men  out  of  stones. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  notice  that 
this  second  class  of  similarities  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  features  contained  in  the  Bible  story. 
Those  who  argue  for  the  truth  of  the  latter  on  the 
ground  that  several  of  its  details  are  confirmed  by 
other  legends,  are  in  danger  of  proWng  too  much. 
The  same  argument  makes  equally  for  the  truth  of 
other  details  not  found  in  the  Bible.  If  all  these 
stories  are  really  the  traditions  of  one  single  event, 
docs  not  the  evidence  point  to  a  boat  rather  than 
an  ark,  if  indeed  the  survivors  did  not  merely 
ascend  a  mountain  ;  and  is  not  the  statement  of 
tlie  boat  being  moored  by  a  rope,  which  appears  in 
legends  so  wi<iely  scattered,  at  least  as  probable  as 
that  of  the  senihng  out  of  animals,  on  the  presence 
of  which,  in  dill'erent  legends,  so  much  stress  is 
often  laid  ?  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stories 
which  contain  this  feature  are  often  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  Christian  colouring  on  the  grounds 
above  given,  and  indeed  it  is  just  this  picturesque 
touch  which  would  inevitably  most  strike  tlie 
imagination,  and  most  easily  find  its  way  into 
tlie  i>oi>ular  stories  of  a  people.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  va.st  dillurence  be- 
tween sendinrj  out  animals  to  ascertain  how  fai 
the  waters  were  dry,  and  bcgginq  them  to  dive 
doivn  under  the  water  to  obtain  earth  for  making 
dry  land.    The  clay  on  the  feet  of  the  birds  in  the 
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Babylonian  story  is  connected  with  the  first, 
that  on  tlie  feet  of  the  diver  in  the  story  of  tlie 
Chippewas  with  the  second.  In  a  word,  all  tliat 
the  multifarious  Flood  stories  really  can  be  said  to 
Drove  is,  that  tliere  was  anion^  a  very  large  number 
of  ancient  peoples  the  belief  in  a  Flood,  and  often, 
though  by  no  means  so  frequently,  in  a  universal 
Deluge  ;  out  this  alone  does  not  prove  that  they  all 
describe  one  real  event,  still  less  that  the  one  true 
account  of  that  event  is  the  Bible  Flood.  It  is 
rather  the  case  that  a  thorough  study  and  com- 
parison of  these  stories  make  both  tliese  hypo- 
theses extremely  improbable. 

IV.  The  Cause  of  the  Accadian  Flood  Story. 
— Four  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Flood  story 
are  possible.  That  it  was  originally  (1)  a  mere 
product  of  the  fancy,  (2)  a  nature  myth,  (3)  a 
cosmogonic  fable,  (4)  the  poetical  presentation  of 
some  natural  occurrence.  The  first  is  contrarj-  to 
the  analogy  of  similar  legends  among  all  peoples, 
and  hardly  needs  serious  discussion.  The  second 
has  in  its  favour  the  connexion  of  the  Flood  story 
witli  Aquarius,  and  possibly,  perhaps,  the  location 
of  Sit-napisti  at  tl>e  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  watery  subject,  supposing 
the  story  to  be  already  in  existence,  was  specially 
suited  for  this  particular  zodiacal  sign ;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  might  be  deemed  a  fittin" 
place  for  the  deified  hero  of  the  Flood.  Tht  tliiru 
finds  some  analog}'  among  the  Flood  legends  of 
otlier  nations,  but  the  analogy  of  the  great 
majority  of  F'lood  stories  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  fourth,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
correct. 

The  question  then  arises,  'What  event  is  likely  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  Accadian  story  ? '  (a)  That 
it  was  a  universal  Deluge  is,  for  reasons  already 
given,  quite  out  of  the  question.  (6)  Writers  have, 
however,  still  maintained  (and  founded  their  argu- 
ments on  scientific  grounds)  that  this  Flood  was 
much  more  than  a  local  Uood,  and  really  covered 
a  very  considerable  area.  Among  tliese  is  the  late 
Professor  Prestwich,  a  man  who,  on  account  of  his 
geological  researches,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect  (see  Literature).  He  maintains  the  view, 
that  long  after  the  appearance  of  paheolithic  man 
there  was  a  submergence  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
chiefly  in  Western  Europe,  but  extiMiding  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Africa,  though  probably  not  as  far  as  Egypt, 
causing  a  gi"eat  inundation  of  the  sea,  whidi  rose 
(relatively  speaking)  at  its  highest  to  about  1500  ft. 
on  the  Continent,  and  1000  ft.  in  England.  It  seems 
to  have  risen  suddenly  and  to  have  subsided  soon  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  inundation  did  not  probably  last 
more  than  a  year  or  two  at  most.  It  destroyed  a  vast 
amount  of  animal  and  some  human  life,  so  that  some 
species  of  animals  became  extinct  in  regions  which 
they  formerly  inhabited  :  for  example,  the  lion, 
panther,  spotted  hyrena,  caffir  cat,  hippopotamus, 
African  elephant  in  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  and  all 
the  then  existing  mammalia  in  Malta.  Theproof  s  of 
this  inundation  are  :  (1)  the  various  forms  of  what 
the  Professor  calls  distinctively  Bubble  Drift 
(distinct  in  character  from  tlie  Glacial  Drift  in  its 
various  forms  of  breccia,  etc. ),  and  (2)  a  sedimentary 
deposit  {loess)  found  on  mountains  (distinct  from 
all  valley  deposits  left  by  rivers).  It  seems  prob- 
able to  him  tliat,  when  tlie  Flood  rose,  animals  of 
all  sorts  were  driven  to  the  mountains,  where  some 
escaped,  from  which  the  submerged  districts  were 
again  re-stocked  after  the  Flood.  In  one  instance 
(at  Palermo)  it  would  appear  that  the  light-footed 
animals,  which  would  have  had  little  diificulty  in 
making  their  escape,  survived,  whereas  tlie  hippo- 
potamus became  extinct.  Without  attempting  to 
call  in  question  the  geological  arguments  on  wliicli 
this  view  is  maintained,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  it  square  with 


the  evidence  of  the  Flood  traditions  of  different 
peoples,  to  wliich  Professor  Prestwich  himself 
appeals  to  fortify  his  case.  Had  this  view  been 
correct,  we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find 
wide  recollections  of  the  Flood  throughout  the 
region  where  it  occurred,  and  more  faint  traditions 
in  other  parts.  Hut  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  the  district  of  Babylonia,  from  which  the  most 
important  and  graphic  Flood  story  originates,  is, 
according  to  our  ]>resent  knowledge,  wanting  in 
those  geological  plienomena  on  which  the  Piofes.sor 
depends  (indeed  they  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
even  in  the  east  of  Europe),  and  thcicfore  is 
ap])arently  beyond  the  region  of  the  sui>posed 
Deluge.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  Europe  Flood 
legends  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  usually  of  a 
very  mythical  type  (£(/r^'«,  Lithuanians,  etc.);  in 
N.W.  Africa  they  are  altogether  absent.  Again, 
they  are  most  frequent  by  far  in  Northern  and 
Central  America,  regions  far  removed  from  the 
supposed  localitj'  of  the  Flood.  The  same  objection, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  lies  to  the  view 
that  the  Accadian  Flood  story  is  to  be  referred  to 
geological  changes  in  Thibet,  by  which  what  was 
once  a  great  inland  sea  became  a  plain  (see  above, 
II.  2Bb). 

Jud^'ing  from  the  genesis  of  similar  legends,  this 
Accadian  story  is  far  more  likely  to  have  originated 
in  Babylonia  itself,  and  to  be  due  to  some  local 
cause.  The  same  analogy,  if  we  take  also  into 
account  the  character  of  the  country,  suggests  that 
our  choice  lies  between  a  great  overflow  of  the 
TigTis  and  Euphrates  caused  by  an  extraordinary 
rainfall,  and  the  incursion  of  a  tidal  wave  thiougli 
an  earthquake  somewhere  in  the  south.  Edward 
Siiss,  whose  views  are  mentioned  by  Andree,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  both  these  causes  were  at 
work.  He  argues  from  the  description  of  the 
Accadian  story,  which  speaks  not  only  of  the 
earth  trembling,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  floods 
below  the  earth,  and  the  waves  of  the  storm-god 
reaching  up  to  heaven — expressions  which  point  to 
an  earthquake  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave — but 
also  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  thunder,  and  the 
overflow  of  the  canals.  Del.  (Gen.  1S87,  p.  164), 
Haupt  {Amer.  Journ.  Philol.  ix.  423 f.),  and  esp. 
Huxley  (Essays  on  Controverted  Questions,  5S0rt'., 
619),  agree  w^ith  Siiss,  and  Dillm.  (Gen.^  p.  175)  in- 
clines to  the  same  riew.  Andree  gives  several 
instances,  recorded  in  history,  showing  to  wliat 
an  enormous  distance  an  earthquake  affects  the 
movement  of  the  sea.  For  example,  an  earthquake 
which  took  place  in  Peru  on  the  13th  of  August 
1868,  caused  a  gieat  wave  which  struck  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  day 
after  washed  the  coastlands  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  How  terrible  the  destruction  wrought 
by  a  local  inundation  may  be,  is  shown  by  the 
cyclone  which  struck  the  coast  of  India  on  Nov.  1st, 
1864,  and  involved  the  loss  of  60,000  lives.  It  is 
not  so  very  surprising  that  in  Babjlonia,  as  in 
many  other  countries,  such  a  flood  should  by  long 
oral  tradition  have  been  magnified  into  a  universal 
Deluge,  from  which  only  a  few  survived. 

It  lias  been  necessary  in  this  article  to  lay  con- 
siderable stress  on  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Flood  story  of  the  Bible  and  the  numerous 
Flood  legends  of  other  peoples.  We  have  shown 
that,  looked  at  from  a  merely  historical  point  of 
view,  they  stand  on  a  similar  footing,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  Bible  story  is  merely  a  later  variant  of  one 
of  them.  Here,  however,  the  resemblance  ends. 
In  tone  and  religious  character  the  Bible  story  is 
immeasurably  above  all  others.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  God  of  the  Flood,  Who  took  pleasure  in 
the  sweet  smell  of  Noah's  sacrifice,  stands  far 
below  the  God  of  the  psalmist.  Who  deliglited  not 
in  burnt-ofl'erings  and  sacrifice,  but  in  a  broken  and 
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troubled  spirit.  But  for  all  that,  it  ia  a  God  who 
hated  iniquity,  traiisyressiou,  and  sin  as  utterly 
unwortliy  of  His  own  creation,  not  a  deity  avenging 
a  merely  personal  insult,  far  less,  as  in  the  original 
story,  a  troop  of  gods  wrangling  with  each  other 
in  jealous  rivalry.  Even  though  it  be  true  that 
the  Israelites  found  this  Flood  story  handed  down 
from  the  religious  mists  of  a  far  distant  past,  a 
religious  student  of  Scripture  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  that  divinely  guided  religious  feeling 
and  insight  by  which  an  ancient  legend  became 
the  vehicle  of  religious  and  spiritual  truth. 

Literature. — George  Smith,  The  Chaldean  Account  o/Genc^is, 
new  ed.  by  Sayce  ;  KA  'f,  55-79  ;  Sayce,  UCM,  107  B. ;  J.  Prest- 
wich.  On  Certain  Phenomena  l/cluiu/ing  to  the  close  of  the  last 
Geological  Period,  and  on  their  beariiuj  upon  the  Tradition  of 
the  Flood,  MacmiUoD,  1895  ;  Andree,  Dia  FlutsaQen,  ethno- 
graphisch  betrachtet,  Brunswick,  1891, — an  excellent  work 
giving  a  summary  of  the  Flood  le^'ends  of  a  large  number  of 
races,  and  made  much  use  of  in  this  article ;  Charles  Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  Cambridge,  contains  some 
Flood  le{;rends,  see  esp.  pt.  ii.  iii.  3,  pt.  ill.  ii.  pp.  162-1C4  ;  F. 
Lenormant,  Ori'jin^s  de  I'histoire  d'aprH  la  Bible,  Paris;  Bee 
also  in  this  DB  the  art.  Basvlonu,  p.  221. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
FLOOD. — A  flood  ia  a.  flow  of  water.  In  early 
Eng.  (as  in  late)  it  is  used  of  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
as  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  (1200)  177,  'For  swiche  flode, 
and  for  swich  ebbinge  the  prophete  nenimeth  this 
woreld  se.'  But  in  the  earliest  quotation  in  Oxf. 
Enq.  Diet,  it  is  applied  to  a  stream, — an  application 
which  has  long  since  dropped  out  of  prose,  though 
it  is  still  in  use  poetically.  In  this  sense  '  flood ' 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  AV.  The  following 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  is  found. 

1.  A  stream  :  Job  14"  (ndlt&r,  usual  word  for 
'  river,'  RV  '  river  ') ;  20"  '  the  floods,  the  brooks 
of  honey  and  butter'  {ndhAr,  RV  'the  flowing 
streams');  28"  'he  bindeth  the  floods  from  over- 
flowing' (ndhAr,  RV  '  the  streams  that  they  trickle 
not,'  RVm  '  Heb.  from  weeping,'  the  allusion  is  to 
the  use  of  lime  or  clay  to  prevent  water  perco- 
lating into  the  mine— Davidson) ;  Ps  98'  (ndhAr) ; 
Job  28''  '  the  flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabit- 
ant' (nahal,  usual  word  for  'brook,'  here  under- 
stood of  the  miner's  '  shaft,'  RV  '  he  breaketh  open 
a  shaft  away  from  where  men  sojourn ')  ;  Ps  74'° 
'  Thou  didst  cleave  the  fountain  and  the  flood ' 
(nahal,  in  ref.  to  the  stream  from  the  rock  in  the 
wilderness) ;  Is  44^  '  I  will  pour  water  upon  him 
that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground' 
(nOzeliin,  ptcp.  of  nAzal,  to  now,  RV  'streams'). 
In  Apocr.,  2  Es  IG'*  (flumen,  RV  'river').  Ad. 
Est  11'"  '  a  great  flood '  (7roTa/i6s  fj^iyas,  distinguished 
from  pLiKpa  irrjyi'i,  '  a  little  fountain ' ;  RV  '  river  ') ; 
Sir  21'*  39--  (xaToxXucrynos).  This  meaning  is  found 
in  Shaks.,  but  more  rarely  :  Much  Ado,  I.  i.  318 — 

'  NVhat  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood?* 

2.  A  special  river :  (a)  The  Euphrates,  Jos  24' 
'  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  flood 
in  old  time'  (-injn  i^v?,  RV  'beyond  the  River'); 
8o24»  (n?!:?  '  from,' etc.),  2t"-  ">.  In  Apocr.,  2  Es  13« 
'  the  most  High  .  .  .  held  still  the  flood,  till  they 
were  passed  over'  (statuit  venas  Jlaminis,  RV 
'stayed  the  springs  of  the  River');  1  Mao  V 
'  Bacchides  .  .  .  who  ruled  beyond  the  flood '  (iv 
Ti^  iripav  TOO  Tora/xov,  RV  '  in  the  country  beyond 
the  river').  Cf.  Rev  9'^  Wye.  '  Vnbynde  foure 
aungels,  that  ben  bounde  in  the  great  flood 
Eufrates' ;  Milton,  PL  i.  419— 

'With  these  came  they  who  from  the  bordering  flood 
Of  old  Kuphrates  to  ilie  brook  that  parta 
P'k'ypt  fr(nn  Syrian  [jround,  had  general  names 
Of  Ba.ilim  and  AshtiLruth.' 

(6)  The  Nile  :  Ps  78"  (D.T^l^3,  RV  'their  streams')  ; 
Am  8*'"'  g"***;  the  Heb.  is  iji'Or,  the  word  for  the 
Nile,  the  River,  as  RV  ;  in  8""  and  9'"'  Mizraim  '  of 
Egypt'  ia  added,  but  that  is  quite  exceptional. 


Sometimes  RV  translates  boldly  by  'Nile,'  Is 
19"  >"■■ «  ( AV  '  brook  '),  23»- '» ( A V  '  river '),  Jer  40'-  ' 
(AV  'flood').  Zee  10"  (AV  'river').  Cf.  Ac  7" 
Wye.  '  whanne  he  was  put  out  in  the  flood,  the 
daughter  of  Farao  took  hym  up.'  (c)  Ihe^  Jordan: 
Ps  66"  '  they  went  through  the  flood  on  foot ' 
(nAlUlr,  RV  'river').  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  1549,  'by  the 
Baptism  of  thy  well-beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
thou  didst  sanctify  the  Hood  Jordan,  and  all  other 
waters,  to  this  mystical  washing  away  of  sin '  (so 
1552,  1559,  and  Scot.  Liturgy,  1604 ;  but  in  1662 
changed  to  '  the  river  Jordan  ). 

3.  An  overflow  of  water,  a  torrent :  Job  22" 
'  whose  foundation  was  overthrown  w  ith  a  flood ' 
(lit.,  as  Dav.,  'was  poured  away  and  became  a 
flood,'  RV  'was  poured  out  as  a  stream,'  Heb. 
nAMr) ;  Ps  32"  '  in  the  floods  of  great  waters '  (105^^ 
0-3-!  d:p,  RV  '  when  the  great  waters  overflow') ; 
09'^  (nS:3pi  shibboleth,  the  word  which  baffled  the 
Ephraimites  to  pronounce,  see  Shibboleth)  ;  69" 
'  waterllood '  (shihhuUth  mayim,  1611'  water  flood') ; 
90*  '  Thou  carriost  them  away  as  with  a  flood ' 
(onD-ij,  lit.,  as  Cheyne, '  thou  stormest  upon  them ') ; 
Is  28^*  '  a  flood  of  mighty  waters  overflowing ' 
(zerem,  properly  a  flood  of  rain,  a  downpour  ;  RV 
'  tempest ') ;  Jer  47'  '  an  overflowing  flood  '  (nahal, 
RV  '  stream,'  Cheyne  '  torrent,'  who  says,  '  It  is 
in  autumn-time  that  the  torrents  of  Palestine 
become  dangerous,  and  water  -  courses,  dry  or 
almost  dry  in  summer,  become  filled  with  a 
furiously  rushing  stream ') ;  Dn  9-"  1 1--,  Nali  1» 
(sheteph).  In  Apocr.,  Wis  5-'  'the  floods  shall 
cruelly  drown  them '  (Trorafids,  RV  '  the  rivers  shall 
sternly  overwhelm  them').  In  NT,  Mt  7^-" 
(irorafMul),  Lk  6^*  (■!r\:f})i/ivpa,  fr.  root  of  TrlfnrXtint, 
to  fill)  ;  Rev  12'=- '"  (irorafiis,  RV  '  river') ;  and  12"> 
'  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  tarried  away  of 
the  flood'  (TroTano<p6pT)TOf,  RV  'carried  away  by 
the  stream '). 

4.  Noah's  flood  is  always  designated  in  Heb. 
mabbul,  in  LXX  KaraKKvaiibs,  and  in  Vulg.  diluvium 
(whence  Eng.  'deluge').  The  relf.  in  OT  are  On 
gn  7«.  7. 10. 17  (,n  6u.  15.  a  lo'- 32  lli»,  Ps29"';  in  Apocr., 
2  Es  3"- '»,  Wis  W,  Sir  40'»  *  44"- "  ;  and  in  NT, 
Mt  2438-  S9,  Lk  17-'',  2  P  2».     See  preceding  article. 

The  only  doubtful  ref.  is  Ps  2910  •  The  Lord  sitteth  upon  th« 
flood"  (3i?;  '7125'?),  RV  'sat  ajl  king  at  the  Flood').  The 
majorit.v  of  recent  commentators  take  it  with  RV  to  be  a  ref.  to 
Noah's  t'lood.  *  The  storm,'  says  Kirkpatrick,  *  reminds  the  poet 
of  the  great  typical  example  of  judjjnicnt  and  mercy,  in  wliich 
Jehovah's  judicial  severity  was  exhibited.'  The  chief  argu- 
ment in  favour  is  the  use  of  the  word  (obsen-e  that  it  has  the 
article  Hhe  Flood').  Against  is  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
reference  to  the  Flood,  and  the  prep.  ("')  'at,'  'to,'  or  'on.' 
Kirkpatrick  says  of  the  prep.  :  '  we  may  render,  Sat  for  the 
Flood ;  with  His  seat  on  His  throne  in  order  to  execute  that 
memorable  jml^niicnt  (Ps  9").'  The  tr°  of  AV  (which  is  that  ol 
Geneva  Bible)  makes  the  ref.  to  be  to  a  flood  of  water  in  the 
Btonn  itself.  This  is  clear  from  the  note  in  the  Gen.  Bible 
Johnson  (^'J;fa^•^^r'»  Co7;i.)  agrees.  But  the  storm  is  a  storm  of 
wind,  not  of  water  ;  of  rain  there  is  no  mention  in  the  psalm, 
although  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  presupposed.  Cheyne 
carries  the  psalmist's  mind  beyond  the  Ncichic  Flood  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  That  is  '  destruction ' ;  '  a  wait- 
ing flood '  being  only  secondary.  He  therefore  boldly  ignorcf 
the  Flood  and  any  ref.  to  water,  and  tr.  'At  llie  storm 
Jehovah  sat  enthroned '(fioo^*  of  J'sahns,  p.  81,  and  Grit.  Note 
on  p.  3S0).t 

5.  It  is  only  in  poetic  parallelism  that  'flood' 
is  used  of  the  sea  :  I's  24- — 

'  He  bath  founded  it  (the  earth]  upon  the  sew. 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods ' ; 

P393'  '"-,  Jon  2-'  (all  ndhAr) ;  and  Ex  15»  (n^zlllm, 
of  the  waters  of  the  Rod  Sea).  In  Apocr.,  2  Es 
415.17. 19.  ai  (jlitctus,  RV  'waves'). 

•  So  plainly  in  AV,  since  the  marg.  ref.  is  to  Gn  7"  :  amd  thi 
Or.  is  *«Tfli»Xv*-pt6f  :  but  RV  omits  the  ref.,  and  prints  'flomi,' 
not  'F'lood';  and  the  recently  discovered  Ueb.  text  give* 
'  river'  (Cowley  and  Neul>auer). 

t  This  cancels  the  '  Parchment '  tr«  '  Jeho\ah  has  seated  him- 
self above  the  flood,*  and  its  note,  'cither  the  deluge  or  tb« 
heavenly  ocean  already  referred  to  in  v.^.' 
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6.  Finally,  the  word  is  thrice  used  metaphoric- 
ally :  2  S  2-2'  =  Ps  18*  '  the  floods  of  ungodly  men 
made  me  afraid  '  (Vi'i^a  'Snj,  lit.  '  streams  of  Belial ' ; 
KV  'floods  of  ungodliness';  see  Selbie,  Cheyne, 
and  Ilommel  in  Expos.  Times,  viii.  [1897]  360,  423, 
472 ;  and  Baudissin,  Cheyne,  Jensen,  ib.  ix.  40,  91, 
283,  332).     Cf.  Shaks.  Timon  of  Athens,  I.  i.  42— 

•You  Bee  this  conference,  thia  ^eat  flood  of  risitora.* 
Also  1  Mac  6"  '  a  flood   of  miser)/ '  (TroTajuij,   RV 
Bimply  'a  flood').     Cf.  Milton,  On  Time,  13 — 
*  And  joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FLOOR. — The  word  '  floor '  is  now  most  familiar 
as  the  part  we  tread  on  in  a  room  ;  but  it  once  as 
readily  suggested'  the  platform  on  which  com  was 
threshed.  Hence  in  AV  (after  earlier  VSS) 
'  floor '  stands  as  the  tr"  of  pi  gOren,  fourteen 
times,  which  elsewhere  is  mostly  tr''  '  threshing- 
floor.' 

The  Heb.  word  occurs  altogether  36  times  :  it  is  tr<i  '  thresh- 
Infr-floor'  (1811   two  sep.   words)  19  times  (On  6I110,  Nu  IS-M 

l!,i7.  30    Ru  35,  1  S  231,  2  8  6'  24I8-  »!•  ",   1  Ch  139  2111- 18.21.  22  23, 

2  Ch  31,  Jer  61S3),  and  '  floor'  11  times  (On  SO'i,  Dt  LSH,  Jg637, 
Ru  33-  «■  ",  Is  2110,  Ho3  92  133,  Ji  2»i,  Mic  412).  RV  pves 
'  threshing-floor '  everywhere  except  Gn  SOU,  Is  2111',  and  Jl  22i, 
retaining  *  floor '  in  these  places  Elsewhere  g6ren  is  tr*  '  barn- 
floor'  2K  6"  (1611  'bam  floor';  BV  'threshing-floor'), 
'  thrcshingplace'  2  S  2418  (1611  'threshing  place,' RV  'thresh- 
ing-floor'); 'a  void  place'  1  K  22io=2  Ch  189  (RV  'an  open 
place '),  •  bam '  Job  3912  (rv  '  threshing-floor '),  '  com '  Dt  16" 
('after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  com  and  thy  wine,' RV 
'after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  from  thy  threshing-floor  and 
from  thy  wine-press'),  and  in  Hos9i  [all]  the  fuller  phrase  hoi- 
gomdth  ddgdn  is  tpl  '  cornfloor '  (1611  '  com  floor '). 

The  only  other  OT  word  is  tix  'iddar,  which 
occurs  onlv  Dn  2"  and  is  tr''  '  threshing  floor ' 
(o:!!^"!!!*,  EV  'summer  threshing-floors').  In  NT 
aXwi-  occurs  only  Mt  3'-,  Lk  3"  and  is  tr''  'floor,' 
RV  'threshing-floor.'  In  Apocr.  area  is  tr'' 
'floor'  2Es  4=12  (so  RV),  4*'-'»  (RV  'threshing- 
floor ').    See  Agriculture. 

For  the  floor  of  a  room  see  HOUSE. 

J.  HAi5TINGS. 

FLOTE. — The  timber  for  the  temple,  being  cut 
in  Lebanon,  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Joppa  in  flotes  : 
1  K  5"  (niini,  RV  'rafts'),  2  Ch  2'«  (nnrpn).  The 
logs  themselves  would  form  the  raft ;  hence  in 
1  Es  5"  it  is  said  that  for  the  building  of  the 
second  temple  the  timber  was  brought  to  the 
haven  of  Joppa,  not  '  by  rafts '  ( AV,  as  if  crxe5(ais), 
but  'ire  rafts'  (RV,  cf.  LXX  ax^Sia.s).  In  1  K  S'' 
LXX  reads  axeilas,  in  2  Ch  2i«  axeilais. 

AV  1611  .spells  'flotes'  at  each  occurrence. 
Modem  editions  give  '  flotes '  in  2  Ch  2^^  *  and 
1  Es  5",  but  '  floats '  1  K  5«.  Scrivener  restores 
'  flotes,'  and  is  followed  in  Camb.  Bible  for  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

FLOOR See  Food. 

FLOURISH. — Two  stages  may  be  marked  in  the 
nse  of  the  verb  to  flourish  :  1.  To  flower,  blossom, 
said  (a)  literally  or  (6)  metaphorically,  as  (a)  Lyte 
(1578),  Dodoens,  II.  xx.  117,  'It  beginneth  to  floure 
at  the  toppe  of  the  stalke,  and  so  goeth  florishing 
downewarde.'  So  in  AV  Ec  12'  'the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish'  (['.xj;,  RV  'shall  blossom');  Ca  6" 
7"  of  the  vine  (rn^,  RV  '  bud ' ;  cf.  Chaucer,  Par- 
tonnes  Tale,  §  43,  Student's  ed.  697,  'To  smelle 
the  sote  savour  of  the  vyne  whanne  it  florissheth  ')  ; 
Is  17"  '  in  the  morning  shalt  thou  make  thy  seed  to 
flourish'  (-n-ipn,  RV  'thou  makest  thy  seed  to 
blossom');  Ps  90'  of  the  grass  i]"T.,  Del,  Cheyne 
'blossoms').  (6)  Metaphorically  of  persons  or 
things :  Ps  103"   '  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 

*  Why  was.^o(c«  left  in  2  Ch?  Because  less  read,  and  reck- 
oned o(  liss  cons.'quence  ?  So  in  the  Heb.  Bible  some  explain 
the  presence  of  Esh-baal,  1  Ch  8^3  93»,  when  the  name  was 
thanged  in  2  S  into  Ishboiheth. 


grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth 
(("»'  [3  ■■nyfi  r'V?,  lit.  '  as  tlie  flower  of  the  field  so  h« 
floweretli ' :  so  Ps  72'"  92'  132i«,  all  zuz  [in  Hiph.], 
which  means  to  bring  forth  flowers,  and  is  tf* 
'blossom 'in  Is  27°  as  well  as  [in  Qal]  Ezk  7'°); 
Sir  39"  '  flouri.sh  as  a  lily '  (ivOfiaaTe  iySos ;  RV 
'  put  forth  flowers').  2.  lo  shoot  up  quickly,  or 
grow  vigorously,  again  said  literally  of  plants  and 
metaphorically  of  persons  and  things.  Thus  Ezk 
17-''  in  the  Wyclifite  version  of  1388  is  '  Y  made  the 
drie  tree  to  brynge  forth  boowis,'  but  the  earlier 
version  has  '  Y  made  the  drye  tree  for  to  florisshe,' 
which  is  retained  in  AV.  In  this  sense  are  all 
the  remaining  instances  of  the  word,  the  Heb. 
being  some  part  of  n"!?,  or  (in  Ps  92''')  the  adj.  \:in 
(Aram.  Jiyn  Dn  4'')  ;  tiie  Greek  di'afldXXcii',  Sir  V' 
ll'-a  461^  49i»,  Ph  4'" ;  and  the  ha.t.  forcre,  2  Es  6'^. 

J.  Hastings. 
FLOWERS. — Visitors  to  Palestine  unite  in  their 
enthusiasm  over  the  flowers.  Everywhere  they 
brighten  the  landscape  with  their  brilliant  colours, 
white,  yellow,  blue,  violet,  purple,  maroon,  crim- 
son, scarlet,  brown,  and  even  black.  Fields,  many 
acres  in  extent,  are  aglow  with  anemones,  ranun- 
culi, poppies,  chorisporas,  silenes,  clovers,  milk 
vetches,  cnamomiles,  groundsels,  crocuses,  colchi- 
cums,  irises,  ixiolirions,  gladioli,  and  tulips.  The 
hedges  are  gay  with  their  wealth  of  broom,  roses, 
and  brambles.  The  sandstone  is  clothed  with 
pink  and  white  rock  -  roses,  and  dainty  little 
heaths.  The  hillsides  are  adorned  with  the  lavish 
blossoms  of  the  styrax,  the  redbud,  the  arbutus, 
and  the  myrtle,  fiven  the  bleak  shingle  of  alpine 
Lebanon,  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  covered  with 
large  patches  of  Vicia  canescens,  Lab.,  and  V. 
grcgana,  Boiss.  et  Held.,  with  their  beautiful 
racemes  of  blue  and  white  flowers.  The  table- 
land of  Moab  is  gorgeous  ^vith  deep  purple  irises. 
Finally,  the  deserts  have  a  rich  and  varied  flora, 
numbering  over  400  species,  not  found  in  other 
localities.  Flowers  are  an  emblem  of  beauty  (Mt 
6®'),  butat  the  same  time  of  frailty  and  inataoility 
(Job  14''',  Ps  103",  Is  28'  40^  Ja  l'»  etc.).  The  com- 
ing of  flowers  is  a  sign  of  spring  (Ca  2'^).  '  The 
flower  of  her  age'  is  the  bloom  of  a  maiden's  youth 
(1  Co  1^).  G.  E.  Post. 

FLOWERS  in  Lv  IS"-"  signifies  the  menstraal 
discharge  ( Tji,  RV  '  impurity ').  So  Andrew,  Bruns- 
wyke's  Distyll-  Waters,  A  iii.  '  the  same  water  .  .  . 
causeth  women  to  have  her  flowers,  named  men- 
struum.' In  the  same  sense  Fr.  fleurs  ;  but  both  are 
now  obsolete. 

FLUE-NET.— In  Hab  P'm  'flue-net'  is  given  as 
an  alternative  for  'drag'  of  the  text  (Heb.  nTr-c). 
The  ioxmflu  is  found  in  French,  and  fluice  for  a 
fishing-net  in  Dutch.  The  flue  (together  ■with 
the  '  trammel  or  hooped  net  whatsoever ')  is  for- 
bidden to  river  fishermen  in  early  laws.  The 
word  is  still  in  occasional  use,  as  Three  in  Norway 
(1882),  vi.  44,  'Seven  boats  .  .  .  were  out  ■with  a 
huge  flue  net.'  Coverdale  has  '  yarne '  in  this  and 
the  foil,  verse,  and  is  followed  by  the  Geneva  and 
Bishops'  Bibles. 

FLUTE.— See  Music. 

FLUX.— Ac  288  .  the  father  of  Publius  lay  sick 
of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody  flux,'  i.e.  lit.  a  flow  of 
blood  (from^MxiM,  ptcp.  oifluere,  to  flow,  through 
Ft.JIux;  the  spelling  in  1611  is  '  flixe  '  [' bloody- 
flixe'],  a  spelling  derived  from  the  Fr.  pronuncia- 
tion with  ii — Bradley);  Gr.Suo-fi-Ttp/a  in  TR,  but  edd. 
prefer  the  later  form  Jucrei'Wptoi' ;  RV  'dysentery.' 
The  AV  tr"  comes  from  Wyelif,  who  in  ed.  1380 
has  '  Sothli  it  befel,  the  fadir  of  Puplius  for  to  ligge 
trauelid  with  feueres  and  dissenterie,  or  flix,'  thoi 


uwln^'fix'  without  the  adj.,  for  it  often  stood 
alone  in  early  Eng.  as  a  synonym  for  dysentery. 
But  tlie  ed.  of  1388  has  '  Modi  flux.'  So  in  Mt  9-" 
Wyclif  (1380)  gives  'And  loo!  a  womman  tliat 
Bufi'ride  the  flix,  or  rennynge  of  blood  {Gr. 
aliJ.oppooii<ra)  twelve  yeer,  cam  to  byhynde  and 
touohide  the  hemme  of  his  clothe,'  but  ed.  1388 
'  the  blodi  flux.'  And  so  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre  (ed. 
1640),  p.  216,  'The  siege  was  no  sooner  begun  but 
the  plague  seised  on  the  Christian  armie :  whereof 
thou.sands  died  ;  amongst  otliers,  Tristram,  King 
Lewis  his  sonne  :  And  he  himself  of  a  flux  followed 
after.'  But  p.  94,  '  King  Almerick  liimself,  wearied 
with  whole  volleys  of  miseries,  ended  his  life  of  a 
bloudy  flux.'     See  MEDICINE.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FLY.— In  1  S  14'2  (readin"  oyn  with  '^erti,  for 
Kethlbh  bTS)  and  15'"  (t:j.:m)  AV  gives  (and  KV  re- 
tains) '  fly  upon  the  spoU,'  a  more  forcible  render- 
ing tlian  that  of  the  previous  versions '  turn  to '  (the 
Bishops'  have  '  gate  them  to  '  in  14^-).  In  1  S  25'* 
'  flew  upon  '  ( AV  '  railed  on ')  is  used  figuratively  : 
o'V  '  bird  of  prey '  comes  from  the  same  root. 

In  Lv  ir-^-^  occurs  the  curious  combination 
'flying  creeping  thing'  (TOC  Hr')-  As  Driver 
points  out  (art.  Creeping  'things,  see  also  Com. 
on  Dt  14'"  where  the  phrase  is  '  every  creeping 
thing  that  ttieth  '),  the  Heb.  word  here  used  does 
not  describe  creeping  but  swarming  creatures  ;  so 
that  the  tr"  should  be  'winged  swarming  things,' 
not  as  in  KV  '  winged  creeping  things,'  the  refer- 
ence being  to  insects  like  the  locust. 

FLY,  FLIES. — Two  Hebrew  words  are  translated 
JJy  : — 1.  30!  zebhtibh,  fivta,  musca.  This  word  is 
found  only  in  two  places  (Ec  10',  Is  7").  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Arab,  dhnbdb,  which  is  specially 
applied  to  house  J/ies,  but  is  also  understood  in  the 
general  sense  of  insects  resembling  them.  It  is  used 
in  Arab,  as  an  emblem  of  weakness,  '  he  is  more  fraU 
than  the  fly ' ;  and  of  contemptibleness,  '  he  is  more 
contemptible  to  me  than  the  buzzing  of  the  fly.' 
'  The  refuge  of  the  fly '  is  a  proverb,  applied  to  him 
who  is  protected  by  nis  ignobleness.  '  The  father 
of  the  fly '  signifies  a  person  with  a  stinking  breath 
(of.  Ec  10').  It  is  also  said  of  such  a  person  that  he 
is  '  more  stinking  in  breath  than  the  father  of  the 
fly.'  Krora  these  qualities  dhnbdb  has  come  to 
signify  evil  or  mischief.  An  unlucky  man  is  '  a  fly 
man.'  The  same  expression  is  also  used  to  denote 
demoniacal  posse.ision,  or  insaniti/,  or  ignorance. 
More  or  fewer  of  these  various  significations  in  the 
Arab,  may  have  obtained  also  in  the  Heb.  word, 
which  would  account  for  the  god  of  Ekron  being 
called  Baal-zebub  (2  K  V),  'the  god  of  Jiies.'  See 
Baal-Zehub. 

2.  31V  'ArObh,  Km6iima,  omne  genus  muscarum, 
EV  Ex  8»'-"  swarms  of  flies,  AV  Ps  78"  105" 
divers  sorts  of  Hies,  RV  swarms  of  flies.  In  all 
three  passages  LXX  gives  (cw6/niiia,  dog  fly,  a  word 
the  significance  of  which  in  Greek  is  not  clear. 
The  Kabbins  interpret  'ArOhh  as  referring  to  a  mix- 
ture of  noxious  insects,  as  if  from  mv  drab,  to 
mix.  Some  have  argued  from  Ex  8"  'there 
remained  not  one,'  that  the  fly  referred  to  must 
be  a  definite  species,  which  was  sent  as  a  plague, 
and  totally  destroyed  at  its  close.  But  even  if  the 
expression  '  not  one '  is  to  be  pressed  to  its  literal 
interjiretation,  it  woiild  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  swarms  were  all  of  one  kind.  They  might 
have  been  'divers  sorts.'  The  fact  that  the 
swarms  of  flies  '  devoured '  the  Egyptians,  has  been 
supposed  to  imply  that  they  were  flies  that  bit 
them.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  biting  fly 
could  hardly  be  said  to  devour  its  victim,  the  true 
interpretation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  comparison  of 
the  two  members  of  the  parallelism,  '  flies  which 
devoured  them,  and  frogs  which  destroyed  them.' 


Both  are  strong  expressions  of  the  ruinous  natun 
of  the  plague,  and  in  both  the  reference  is  probably 
more  to  the  corruption  of  their  food  and  drink  than 
to  the  destruction  of  their  bodies.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  a  particular  insect, 
or  a  mixture  of  Insects,  is  intended,  we  may  accept 
swarms  of  flies  as  conveying  the  essential  meaning 
in  the  passages  in  question.     See  PLAGUE. 

A  resident  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  can  hardly  realize  the  number  and  per- 
sistence of  the  flies  which  swarm  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  They  not  only  defile  food,  but  convey  con- 
tagion, particularly  that  of  ophlluilmia,  diphtheria, 
and,  one  kind  of  fly,  that  ofmalignant  pustule.  They 
also  deposit  their  eggs  in  wounds  and  sores,  and 
sometimes  in  the  nose  and  ears  of  filthy  people,  and 
their  larvie  hatch  out,  and  fill  these  cavities,  to  the 
great  distress  and  injury  of  the  unfortunate  patient. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FODDER  occurs  only  once  in  AV  (Job  6"  as  tr° 
of  V'^a,  strictly  mixed  food,  farrago  [see  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.]).  RV  not  only  retains  the  term  here,  but 
introduces  it  in  Jg  19^',  where  the  denom.  vb.  S'pa 
('give  fodder,'  AV  '  give  provender  ')  occurs.  The 
same  Heb.  word  ^'h^  occurs  in  Job  24',  but  here 
RV  has  'provender'  (AV  'com'),  and  in  Is  30** 
( AV  and  RV  '  provender ').  This  last  term  (see 
Provender)  is  more  frequently  the  tr°  of  msap 
Gn  242»-  32  42"  43",  Jg  19".  See  further  under 
Agriculture. 

FOLD.— (^)  In  OT.— 1.  rrni  (only  in  plur.), 
properly  the  walls  or  fences  erected  to  shelter  and 
defend  the  flock,  Nu  32"-  »*■ ",  Zeph  2«.  2.  -a^  Is  5" 
Mic  2'*  prob.  means  'pasture'  (so  RV),  but  both 
the  text  and  the  meaning  of  this  passage  are 
doubtful  (see  Nowack,  ad  loc.).  3.  nSjP,  a  tran- 
scriptional error  for  K7:p  (from  kVj  'shut  up')  in 
Hab  3".  The  correct  form  appears  in  Ps  50^  78™. 
4.  mj  'farm'  or  'homestead  (2  S  7'),  including 
both  farm-house  and  lands ;  often  used  in  con- 
nexion with  sheep  and  shepherds  (Is  65'",  Jer  33'^), 
and  also  poetical  for  '  habitation,'  whether  of  men 
or  flocks  (Is  23^,  Jer  31»  of  Jems.  ;  Pr  3^  of  the 
righteous  ;  Ex  15",  2  S  15^  of  J").  5.  [nx:]  only  in 
pi.  const.  niKj  '  pastures '  (Jl  2»,  Ps  65'=,  Jer  23'», 
Am  1",  where  see  Driver's  note).  6.  D;nBy',  which  in 
AV  of  Ps  68"  is  tr''  'pots,'  prob.  means  'sheep- 
folds  '  (so  RV),  like  7.  D:n?f ?  Gn  49'*  (of  Issachar 
'  couching  between  the  sheepfolds '  [RVj,  '  between 
two  burdens '  [AV]),  Jg  5"  (of  Reuben  ;  see  Moore's 
note).  8.  In  Is  13^  where  AV  has  '  neither  shall 
the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there,'  it  is  a  verb 
that  is  used,  \"^y},  which  RV  accurately  tr.  '  make 
their  flocks  to  lie  down.'  9.  In  2  Ch  3'2*  n\-r\^  onnv 
cannot  mean  as  in  RV  '  flocks  in  folds ' ;  tne  A V 
'  cotes  for  flocks '  is  prob.  correct,  although  this 
involves  a  transposition  and  the  reading  dtt.^^  nSfu 
(see  Kittel  in  SBOT,  ad  loc.). 

(B)  In  NT. — 1.  oiXi),  the  enclosed  space  or  conrt 
within  which  the  sheep  were  penned,  Jn  10'-  ".  2. 
Toi^n).  In  Jn  10"  AV  has  '  there  shall  be  onefold,' 
a  mistranslation  which  suggests  an  erroneous 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  meaning  is  correctly 
given  bv  RV  '  they  shall  become  one/lock '  (cf.  Mt 
'26»',  Lk"2»,  1  Co9*). 

Folds  were  used  mainly  as  a  protection  at  night 
from  wild  beasts  (cf.  Gn  3\*>,  1  S  17**).  They  con- 
sisted of  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
(Nu  32"),  by  preference  near  a  weft  (Ex  2'"-,  Ps 
23-),  and  had  often  the  extra  protection  of  a  tower 
(Gn  35^'  (?),  2  Ch  26»,  Mic  4*).  The  flocks  were 
carefully  counted  as  they  passed  in  and  out  (Jer 
33").  Sometimes  a  number  of  flocks  might  be  kept 
in  one  fold  under  the  charge  of  a  '  porter'  {BvpupSt), 
wlio  opened  to  each  shepherd  as  he  came  to  reclaim 
his  Hock  (Jn  lO*).  See  further  under  Shkkp, 
I  Shepherd.  J.  A.  Sklbis. 
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FOLDEN.— This  earlier  ptcp.  of  tlie  verb  to  fold 
is  found  in  Nali  1"  '  while  they  be  foldcn  together 
as  thorns '  (RV  '  like  tan^ded  [Amer.  UV  entangled] 
thorns').  The  meaning  is  that  the  thorns  are 
intertwined  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  hedge. 
The  tr°  comes  from  the  Geneva  Bible,  '  For  he 
shall  come  as  unto  tliorncs  folden  one  in  another,' 
with  the  marginal  gloss,  'Tho^h  the  Assyrians 
thinke  tlieni  selves  like  thomes  tliat  pricke  on  all 
sides,  yet  the  Lord  wil  set  fyre  on  them.'  For  this 
sense  of  the  verb  to  fold  cf.  Mt  27^  Wye.  '  thei 
foldynge  a  crowne  of  thornis,'  and  Ca  7°  Gov.  '  Tlie 
ha5-re  of  thy  heade  is  like  the  kynges  purple  folden 
up  in  plates.'  The  Heb.  (d>;2?)  is  used  in  Job  8" 
of  roots  entwined  round  a  lieap  of  stones,  EV  '  His 
roots  are  wrapped  about  the  heap. ' 

J.  Hastings. 

FOLK  was  at  one  time  used  as  equivalent  to 
'  nation'(Ger.  Volk).  Thus  Ac  IC  Wye.  'in  eche  folk 
he  that  dredith  God  and  worchith  rightwisnesse  is 
accepte  to  hym ' ;  Ps  33"  Gov.  '  Blessed  are  the 
people  that  holde  the  Lorde  for  their  God,  and 
blessed  are  the  folke  whom  he  hath  chosen  to  be 
his  heritage '  (a  tr"  preferred  by  '  Four  Friends ' : 
see  Psnlnut  Chron.  Arranged,  1891,  p.  387)  ;  2Es6-' 
Gov.  '  Amongeall  ye  multitudes  of  tolkes  thou  hast 
gotten  the  one  people.'    So  in  AV  Jer  51°*  'the 

Eeople  shall  labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk  in  the 
re  (o'DN^  ;  RV  '  the  nations  for  the  fire ').  So  in 
Pr  soothe  meaning  is  '  nation,'  thou"li  tlie  applica- 
tion is  to  tlie  '  comes,'  after  Gov.  'the  conyes  are 
but  a  feeble  folk'  (Heb.  oy).  But  in  Gn  33"  (Dj) 
the  word  is  used  of  a  chieftain's  followers  or  re- 
tainers, a  special  sense  which  is  now  only  Scottish.* 
Cf.  G.  Pettie  (1581),  Tr°  of  Guazzo's  Civ.  Conv. 
iii.  170, 'Tlie m.aister  of  the  house  .  .  .  ought  .  .  . 
to  shewe  himselfe  more  seuere  towards  his  owne 
folke,  then  towards  others.'  In  NT  the  word  is 
thrice  used  for  people  or  persons  indefinitely  (Mk 
6',  Jn  5',  Ac  5'*),  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
Greek  word.  In  the  last  passage  a  plural  form  is 
employed  ('sicke  folkes '  m  1611),  which  is  now 
used  only  of  relatives,  esp.  in  the  phrase  '  young 
fnlL-a  '  tho  wnr;)  '  fnlL- '  being  itself  Collective.     See 

J.  Hastings. 


folks,'  the  word 
Kinsfolk. 


FOLLOW,  FOLLOWER.— In  the  OT  'follow'  is 
sometimes  the  tr°  of  the  adv.  vin  ahar  (often  in 
plur.  constr.  "inN),  after,  with  some  verb  meaning 
to  go  or  walk,  thrice  with  r^l!^  to  be  (Ex  23^  2S  2'", 
1  K  16-').  This  verb  is  often  omitted,  however,  a 
pregnant  Heb.  idiom  being  the  result,  as  1  S  13' 
'  all  the  people  followed  him  trembling '  (v-jnN  nin, 
literally,  as  AVm  '  trembled  after  him  ') ;  Am  7'° 
'  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock '  ('nfiXD 
[Nvn,  lit.  as  AVm  '  from  behind  the  flock,'  RV 
'  from  following ').  Still  more  idiomatically,  the 
verb  'to  fill'  is  used  with  this  adv.,  and  then  the 
Eng.  is  '  follow  fully '  or  'wholly,'  as  Dt  1»«  'he 
hath  wholly  followed  the  Lord  '  (m.T  '-inn  kVc,  lit. 
■  he  hath  filled  up  after  the  LORD,'  or  as  AVm 
'  fulfilled  [to  go]  after'). 

Occasionally,  the  meaning  is  to  follow  so  as  to 
overtake,  to  pursue,  when  the  Heb.  is  <\Ti,  as  Ps 
38"  'I  follow  the  thing  that  good  is.'  Then  the 
Eng.  is  most  often  '  follow  after,'  as  Gn  ii*  '  Up, 
follow  after  the  men ;  and  when  thou  dost  over- 
take them,  say  unto  them.'  The  force  of  these 
passages  is  probably  lost  to  the  modem  Eng. 
reader.  "Thus  in  Is  5"  '  Woe  unto  them  tliat  rise 
np  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 

•  Cf.  Kethe'8  version  of  Ps  lOfM  (as  it  first  appeared  in  Dare's 
Psalter,  1660-61  >-  ^  ^ 

•  The_  Lord  ye  know  is  God  in  dede 

with  out  our  aide,  he  did  us  malce  ; 
We  are  his  folck,  he  doth  us  tede, 
and  for  his  shepe,  he  doth  us  take.' 
Modern  editors  have  altered  '  folck,'  which  represents  '  people ' 
In  the  prose  veisii~08,  into  '  flock,"  which  represents  nothing. 


strong  drink,'  though  RV  retains  '  follow,'  the  word 
conveys  the  sense  of  determined  pursuit  (LXX 
SiiJKetp,  Vulg.  scctari,  Luther  siih  bcJlcUvigen).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Uuriol.  IV.  v.  104 — 

'Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate.* 

In  Ps  23°  'Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  foUow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life,'  the  Heb.  is  the  same 
(•jiD-;-;:),  but  the  Eng.  is  probably  rather  'accom- 
pany me,'  as  1  Co  10'^  Tind.  '  'riiere  hath  none 
other  temptacion  taken  you,  but  soche  as  foloueth 
the  nature  of  men.' 

To  the  Ilcb.  text  IS-jl,  i.e.  '  pursue '  of  Jg  S^s  (EV  '  FoUow 
after  me'),  Moore  prefers  IT),  i.e.  'follow  down,' after  LXX  Kat»«- 
^tjTi  ««■->»  (tMw,  and  the  Heb.  of  the  next  clause. 

Another  Heb.  phrase  tr*  '  follow '  is  lit.  '  at  the 
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feet  of,'  as  Jg  8'  '  the  people  that  follow  me  '  (• 
lit.  'at  my  feet');  so  Ex  ll*,  1  S '25-'',  1  K '2U'^ 
2  K  3".  Finally,  the  Heb.  verb  ps'j  to  cleave  to  ia 
occasionally  translated  'foUow  close  after,' Jer  42'", 
or  '  f.  hard" after,'  Ps  63"  (and  in  Hipli.  1  S  14--,  2  S 
1»,  1  Ch  10=);  or  •  f .  hard  upon,'  1  S  31=  (lliph.) 
'  And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon  Saul  and 
upon  his  sons.'  Cf.  Job  13==  Gov.  'Wilt  thou  be 
so  cruell  and  extreme  unto  a  flyenge  leaf,  .and 
folowe  upon  drye  stubble?'  and  Bingham  (16'23), 
Xcnophon,  115,  'They  dare  and  will  be  readie  to 
follow  upon  us  if  we  retire.'  RV  adds  .Jg  20''' 
'the  battle  followed  hard  after  them '  (AV  'over- 
took them '). 

In  2  Mac  4'''  irpoayopeiui  in  its  solitary  occurrence 
in  bibl.  Greek  is  tr^  in  AV  'followed  the  matter  '  (ol 
irpoTryoprfiaavTe^,  RV  '  they  that  were  spokesmen  '). 
The  word  is  common  enough  in  class.  Greek  in  the 
sense  here  intended,  viz.  to  speak  for,  or  claim  a 
right,  in  public.  The  Eng.  of  AV  means  to  pursue 
the  matter  to  its  accomplishment,  to  prosecute  the 
att'air  ;  for  which  cf.  Hum.  Tou-n  (1693),  i.  30,  '  gi\  ing 
his  lawyer  double  Fees,  that  his  Cause  may  be  wefl 
followed ' ;  and  Shaks.  2  Henry  IV.  I.  i.  21 — 
'  O  I  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  tinies. 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes.' 
No  other  obsolete  or  unusual  expression  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  Apocr.  which  is  not  represented  in  OT  or  NT.  But  the 
variety  of  words  tr**  in  AV  '  follow '  is  instructive.  The  foil 
are  found  :  i-xtXeuBm,  Jth  1613,  sir  2328  (RV  omits),  2  Mac  4"  SM  , 
iltcxckeuiioi.  Sir  62,  Three  1»;  iir««x«i/ei«,  Ad.  Est  1&*,  Sir  469  ; 
ie«™»«ioi/fli«,,  Jth  118 ;  »««««»A»i/«i»,  2  Mac 8"  ;  8.i«»,  Sir  1110(RV 
'  pursue  ')  278  2919  (Or.  anl««.  i(!>-oXapi;«£,  AV  '  he  that  under- 
taketh  and  followeth  other  men's  business  for  gain,'  RV  '  under- 
taketh  contracts  for  work ')  31'  342 ;  «aT«S<«.«»,  Sir  27"  (RV 
'  pursue  ') ;  Tof>iuof.cKi,  To  4'  ;  ^opiuofjuct  ivlrai.  Sir  4610.  RV  '  walk 
after';  'iirtrroptCo^j.cti,2  Mac  223  (Or.  ^oViW^9optC^r^aivol!u■x^■ypottl.lJ.6i< 
T^c  iTiTfl^rc  arovoi/yTif,  AV  'labouring  to  follow  the  rules  of  an 
abridgement,'  RV  'and  atr.ain  having  no  strength  fmarg.  'making 
no  effort']  to  fill  in  [niarg.  'enlarge  on']  the  outlines  of  our 
abridgement');  ii=pyi>i^a,  itrritru,  1  Mac '2^  (RV  come  forth  after'); 
yivopL^  *pie,  2  Mac  1129  ;  ^rAeai,  Sir  511S  (A  V  *  earnestly  I  followed,' 
RV  '  I  was  zealous  for  '),  2  Mac  416  (a V  *  followed  so  earnestly,' 
RV  '  earnestly  followed ') ;  aCuvui,  2  Mac  tH  (RV  '  accompany '). 
Besides  those  verbs  there  are  the  expressions  rrr  v^oyty-pafMuivn* 
'tTfiTToky.k,  lEs2i6,  AV  'these  letters  following,*  RV  'the  letter 
following*;  ri  CireyfypiK/iu.ivet,  'as  followeth  * ;  rij  Ix^f^'-^n.  'on 
the  day  following ' ;  and  in  2  Es  gequor  6'-  9  1113,  suhseAjUor  735. 

In  NT  the  most  frequent  word  is  the  simple  verb 
iKoXovOiu,  which  is  used  77  times  in  the  Go.spels  of 
following  Jesus,  and  only  once  otherwise  (Mk  14") 
of  following  the  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water. 
We  And  also  5  of  its  compounds  tr''  either  '  follow ' 
or  '  follow  after'  :  (1)  i^aKo\ovBiu},  to  follow  out  oi 
to  the  end,  2  P  l'«  2--  "> ;  (2)  (iraKoXovdiui ,  to  follow 
close  upon,  Mk  16™,  1  Ti  5'°  (EV  'diligently 
followetl'),  5-''  ('Some  men's  sins  are  open  before- 
hand, going  before  to  judgment ;  and  some  men 
they  follow  aftei,"  i.e.  may  be  undetected  by  man, 
but  follow  them  hard  to  God's  judgment-seat),  1  P 
2=^ ;  (3)  KarnKokovBiui,  to  follow  behind,  used  onlj-  ot 
women  in  NT,  Lk  23*',  Ac  16"  ;  (4)  TrapaKoXovBia,  to 
follow  close,  to  follow  up,  tr''  '  follow  '  in  AV  only 
in  'Mk'  16"  'these  signs  shall  follow  thom  that 
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believe,'  but  the  same  vb.  is  used  in  Lk  1*  of 
following  up  the  details  of  a  narrative  (AV  '  having 
had  understanding,' KV  'havingtracedthe  course '), 
also  in  1  Ti  4°  of  closely  following  Paul's  teaching, 
so  as  to  teach  alike  ( AV  '  good  doctrine  wliereunto 
thou  hast  attained,'  RV  '  which  thou  hast  followed 
until  now),  and  in  2  Ti  3^°  so  as  to  practise  it  (AV 
'  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,'  RV  '  didst  follow 
my  teaching ') ;  (5)  avfaKoXovd^i,!,  to  follow  b.y  one's 
side,  to  accompany  a  leader,  JNIk  5"  14",  Lk  23". 

As  radhaph  in  OT  is  almost  invariably  tr""  bv  Siwku 
in  LXX,  so  SiuKw  itself  is  sometimes  tr^  in  t^T  by 
'  follow,'  He  12'''  '  Follow  peace  with  all  men,' 
1  Th  5'»  '  f.  that  which  is  good,'  2  Ti  2-»  '  f.  right- 
eousness,'and  Lk  17^;  or 'follow  after,'  Ro  9^°- " 
W\  1  Co  14',  Ph  3l^  1  Ti  6".  RV  has  '  follow 
after'  throughout,  except  Ph  3"  'press  on.'  The 
compound  KaraoiwKu  is  used  in  Mk  1**,  its  only 
occurrence,  and  tr''  in  EV  '  followed  after ' ;  but,  as 
Gould  says,  that  tr"  is  inadequate,  since  the  Kard 
gives  the  idea  of  hard,  persistent  search,  as  in  our 
phrase  '  to  hunt  down,'  hence  ratlier  '  pursued  liim 
closely.'  In  all  those  passages,  however,  the  Eng. 
'  follow,'  even  Avith  the  addition  of  'after,'  is  now 
inadequate. 

In  the  tr°  of  some  of  the  compounds  of  iKo\ov64u> 
the  sense  of  '  follow '  is  very  nearly  '  imitate.'  This 
is  unmistakably  the  meaning  where  the  Gr.  is 
/u/iflffffoi,  2  Th  3'-  9,  He  13',  3  Jn  ".  Thus  in  He  13' 
'whose  faith  foUow.'  RV  has  always  'imitate.' 
Cf.  T.  Adams  (1615),  Spirit.  Navig.  41,  '  Glasse 
among  atones  is  as  a  foole  amongst  men ;  for  it 
followee  precious  stones  in  colour,  not  in  virtue.' 
So  ^ij.rrrfi%  in  all  its  occurrences  (1  Co  4'*  11',  Eph 
5',  1  Th  1«  2'*,  He  6'=)  is  rendered  by  '  follower '  in 
AV,  l-v  '  imitator '  in  RV  ;  and  ampuij.-ip-ri%,  Pli  3",  is 
in  A'^  '  followers  together,'  in  RV  '  imitators 
together.'  Cf.  Burke  (1781),  Corresp.  ii.  437,  '  We, 
who  ought  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  so  noble  a 
work,  are  but  ill  followers  even  of  the  examples 
which  are  set  to  us.' 

In  1  P  313  the  edd.  prefer  ?nX«T«;  aft«r  the  beet  MSS  to 
tM^riTdt  of  TR,  hence  '  zealous '  in  RV  for  AV  '  followers.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FOLLY.— See  Fool. 

FOOD. — I.  The  material  eaten  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  body  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  AV 
most  commonly  as  bread,  but  often  as  meat, 
occasionally  as  food  or  victuals.  Sjk3  ma'akhrd, 
or  victual  in  general,  is  used  about  29  times, 
always  in  its  literal  sense  ;  unh  lehem,  literally 
bread,  is  used  for  food  in  general  about  230  times, 
and  is  often  used  figuratively  (see  Bread).  "?;."< 
'okhel  is  used  42  times  for  food  or  ^actuals  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  the  cognate  'okhlah  is  used  by 
Ezekiel  for  fuel,  in  the  sense  of  food  for  the  fire.  In 
the  NT  fSpwfia  is  the  word  used  17  times,  and  Tpotp-q 
16  times,  ^p^ai^  is  used  4  times  bj'  St.  John  and 
5  times  in  the  Epistles,  often  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  The  commonest  metaphorical  uses  are  (1) 
that  wliich  refreshes  the  soul,  doing  the  will  of  God, 
.In  4''' ;  and  in  a  cognate  sen.se  Christ  our  Saviour 
is  the  food  of  the  soul,  Jn  6"  ;  (2)  advanced  doc- 
trinal teaching,  1  Co  3S  He  5'*;  (3)  mere  cere- 
monial observances,  He  9'°  13*  (for  other  usea  see 

IJRKAI)). 

11.  Foodstuffs.— Accordingto Gn l^theoriginal 
food  of  mankind  consisted  of  fruits  and  seeds  wliich 
the  earth  produced  naturally.  In  this  rcs])cct 
man  resembled  tliose  of  the  higher  mammals  which 
are  most  nearly  allied  to  liim  in  structure,  which 
arc  for  tlie  most  part  herbivorous  and  frugivorous. 
After  the  primary  dispersion  tlie  siioils  of  the 
cha,se  were  added  to  the  primitive  dietary  even 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  broken  bones  of 
wild  animals  and  the  shells  of  molluscs  which  had 
served   a.s  food  are  among  the  earliest  traces  of 


primeval  man  as  yet  discovered.  There  were 
mighty  hunters  even  before  Nimrod  (Gn  0"  lO*), 
and  implements  of  the  chase  were  among  the  first 
of  man's  inventions. 

In  process  of  time,  as  agricultural  and  pastoral 
industries  developed,  tlie  produce  of  the  tilled  field 
and  of  the  herd  and  tlock  supplied  men  with 
additional  food-stutis  (Gn  4-  »•  ■'•  '*).  The  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  sanction  for  these  additions, 
recorded  in  Gn  9^  seems  to  have  for  its  special 
object  the  injunction  of  the  taboo  concerning  the 
eating  of  blood. 

A.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bible  lands  lived  chiefly 
on  vegetable  food.  At  tlie  present  day,  bread, 
olives  and  oil,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  with  meat  on  special  occasions,  or  in 
particularly  wealthy  households,  make  up  the 
dietary  of  most  of  their  descendants  in  the  East 
(Thomson,  i.  98).  The  stai}'  of  life  was,  and  is, 
bread  made  of  cereal  grains,  especially  wlieat, 
millet,  dhClrah,  and  barley,  to  which  is  now  added 
rice,  unknown  in  Bible  times  (see  Bread). 

(a)  Parched  corn  is  5  times  mentioned  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  is  coupled  with  bread  in  Lv  23'''. 
One  form  of  this,  called  -'i;  (k&li),  was  made  of  the 
common,  nearly  ripe  wheat  by  heating  the  grain 
on  an  iron  '  girdle '  (Lane,  i.  251  ;  Robinson,  ii.  50), 
or  by  binding  the  ears  into  wisps  and  roasting  them 
over  the  fire  (ib.  iii.  393).  In  Arabic  kali  means 
anything  done  in  the  frying-pan,  and  the  material  of 
the  parclied  corn  may  be  meal,  or  polenta,  or  flour, 
or  else  the  unground  grain.  It  is  a  common  food 
of  labourers  (Ru  2'''),  and  is  sold  ready  ]irepared  in 
Eastern  towns  as  a  convenient  food  for  travellers. 
Da\nd  brought  3  pecks  of  it  to  his  brethren  at  Elah 
(1  S  17") ;  and  Abigail  brought  5  pecks  to  David's 
men  (1  S  25'*).  In  Lv  2'''  '  green  ears  of  com  dried 
by  the  fire '  are  mentioned,  and  in  Lv  23'''  these 
are  coupled  -nith  parched  com.  This  form  is  made, 
according  to  Abu'l  Walid,  of  finer  garden  wheat, 
which  is  called  ^j-)3  karmel  (2  K  4^-).  In  RV  this 
is  called  '  bruised  corn  of  the  fresh  ear,'  alluding  to 
its  being  beaten  in  a  mortar  (Pr  27-'^).  When  this 
bruised  corn  was  dried  in  the  sun  it  was  called  niDT 
rlphCth  (Pr  27",  2  S  17"),  Grain  of  this  kind  was 
used  to  cover  the  well  in  which  Ahiniaaz  and 
Jonathan  were  hidden  at  Bahurim  (LXX  iparfiuS, 
Vulg.  siecans  ptisnna).  The  flour  and  parched 
corn  of  2  S  \T^  is  called  S.\(vpov  Kai  dXipirov,  flour  and 
polenta  or  meal  in  LXX  (see  Herod,  vii.  119). 
'AX0ITOC  is  used  in  Homer  for  barlej'-meal  only, 
but  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  meal  in  general. 
For  classic  and  Hebrew  usage  of  polenta  see 
Gruner,  de  ohlatione  Primitiarum,  in  Ugolini,  vol. 
xvii.  Rojle  has  contended  that  kali  is  not  corn, 
but  some  leguminous  plant,  as  kalce  is  the  Hindi 
for  pulse ;  but  R.  Salomon  in  his  Commentary  on 
Aboda  Zara  says  tliat  there  are  two  kinds — one  of 
corn  and  one  of  cicer  or  lentiles.  For  mention  of 
parched  peas  see  Plautus,  Ban-fi.  iv.  5.  7,  and 
Horace,  de  art.  poet.  249.  Robinson  speaks  of  a 
variety  of  this  parched  corn  wliich  is  first  boiled, 
then  bruised  in  a  mill  to  take  oil'  the  husk,  then 
dried  ;  this  is  named  burgoul  (ii.  394).  According 
to  Burckhardt,  burgoul  is  wheat  boiled  witli 
leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun,  cooked  by  being 
boiled  with  butter  and  oil.  It  is  the  common  dish 
with  all  classes  in  Syria  (Notes,  i.  59). 

(b)  The  leguminous  plants,  beans  and  lentiles, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Western 
Asiatics.  These  were  probably  included  in  the 
D'jni  zeri'i'im,  or  pulse  of  I)n  1'^,  which  was  despised 
but  sufficient  nourishment  (v.'"-  '*) ;  in  Tlieod.  the 
word  is  (Ttr/pfrnTa  (LXX  tairpia,  RVm  lierbs),  which 
meant  any  vegetable  food  ;  see  the  name  of  the 
herbseller  in  Aristopli.  Lysist.  457.  In  2  S  17"  the 
word  pulse  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 

Lentiles  (cv^i,  'itdashim,  LXX  ^oicrfs),  the  seeda 


of  Ervum  lens,  which  is  still,  as  formerly  (2  S  23''), 
cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  used  as  food  (Thomson, 
i.  253  :  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65).  There  are  two 
varieties,  one  pale  red  the  other  dark  brown,  and  the 
pottage  made  by  boiling  either  of  these  is  savoury 
(Gn  25**),  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  red,  hence 
Esau  called  it  '  the  red,  this  red  '  (see  incident  in 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  3).  In  Egypt  lentiles  were  called 
arSana  (Pap.  Anastasi,  iv.  15),  and  in  Assyria 
a'ssu.  In  Greece  they  were  used  as  food  by  the 
poor  (Aristoph.  Plutus,  1004-5 ;  and  I'herecrates,a/). 
Athen.  iv.  p.  159).  The  Komans  regarded  lentiles 
as  an  Egyptian  plant  (Virg.  Ge.org.  i.  228  ;  and 
Martial,  Epig.  xiii.  9),  and  they  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  bread-stuff  (Athenoeus,  Deipnos,  iv.  158  ; 
Bee  also  Ezk  4').  An  allied  species  of  vicia  is  used 
as  a  camel-food  by  the  Arabs,  and  called  kersenna 
(Robinson,  ii.  83).  Lentile  Hour  is  sold  in  this 
country  under  the  name  '  revalenta.'  Lentiles 
were  Drought  by  Barzillai  to  David  in  exile  (2  S 
17^).  Pottage  is  sometimes  made  by  boiling  the 
lentiles  with  meat,  more  commonly  a  little  suet  is 
added  to  the  water  when  boiling  (Kitto). 

Beans  ('?i3  pol,  LXX  KvaiMs),  the  seeds  of  the 
common  bean,  Faba  vulgaris,  are  also  used  in 
Palestine  for  food,  especially  by  the  poor.  The 
bean  is  originally  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  some- 
times used  as  a  bread-stuff,  as  it  is  still  in  Savoy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  (Ezk  4";  Pliny,  xviii. 
12);  it  is  sometimes  eaten  parched  or  roasted  (Theo- 
critus, Id.  7.  65  ;  Robinson,  iii.  87).  Food  of  this 
kind  was  brought  to  David  in  exUe  (2  S  17^,  but 
LXX  omits  tlie  parched  pulse).  More  commonly, 
beans  are  boiled  in  oil  witli  garlic  (Shaw,  Travels, 
i.  257)  or  in  water,  and  made  into  pottage,  with 
or  without  meat ;  sometimes  they  are  eaten  with 
butter  and  pepper.  Robinson  describes  raw  beans, 
soaked  in  water  until  they  sprout,  as  part  of  the 
Lenten  fare  of  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai  (i.  259).  In 
Egypt  beans  were  used,  and  have  been  found  some- 
times in  mummy  cases  ;  they  were  called  kat'a,  art, 
and  sometimes  pir,  but  the  last  was  probably  the 
bean  of  the  Nelumbium  lotus,  and  kat'a  is  tr.  by 
Lieblein  the  Opuntia  fruit.  Birch  and  Eisenlohr 
tr.  khep  in  the  Harris  papyrus  as  '  bean ' ;  if  so,  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  ottering  to  Ptah ;  although 
Herodotus  says  that  they  were  not  eat«n  in  Egypt, 
and  were  accounted  impure  (ii.  37).  For  similar 
prejudices  against  beans,  see  Porphyry,  de  Absti- 
nentia,  i.  26  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  19  ;  Clement  Alex. 
Strom,  iii. ,  and  other  authors.  The  high  priest  was 
forbidden  to  eat  beans  and  lentUes  on  the  day  before 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (Gemara,  Jama,  i.  §  4), 
and  the  Flamen  Dialis  was  forbidden  to  eat  them 
also,  as  they  were  thought  to  dull  the  senses  and 
cause  disturbing  dreams.  For  other  superstitions 
concerning  beans  see  Pliny,  xviii.  12. 

Husks  («p<iTia)  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
(Lk  15'°)  are  the  dark  purple  horn-like  pods  of 
Ceratonia  siligua,  the  charrub  tree  of  the  Arabs 
and  of  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  large  handsome 
spreading  tree  common  in  Mediterranean  countries, 
whose  sweet,  fleshy  pods,  the  caroba  beans  of  the 
Italians,  are  used  as  food  by  the  poor  (Robinson, 
ii.  250).  In  Greece  and  Italy  they  were  used  by 
the  Stoics  as  a  disciplinary  food  for  youths  (Persius, 
iii.  55 :  Juv.  xi.  58),  and  Horace  s  reference,  Ep. 
n.  i.  123,  is  well  known.  In  Palestine,  where  the 
tree  is  fairly  common,  the  beans  are  used  as  cattle 
food  (Shabbath,  xxiv.  §  2),  and  are  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (see  Maimon.  in  Denial, 
iL  §  1,  and  Buxtorf,  *.«.).  Pliny  refers  to  their  use 
in  feeding  swine  (xv.  24  ;  see  Columella,  vii.  9),  and 
in  Italy  they  are  thouglit  to  give  a  sweet  taste  to 
the  animal's  flesh.  They  are  imported  into  this 
country,  and  are  sometimes  called  'locust-beans' 
or  St.  John's  bread,  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
they  were  the  ixplSa  of  Mt  3^     Steeped  in  water 


they  are  used  to  make  a  pleasant,  sweetish  drink 
(see  Pliny,  xiii.  16  and  xxiii.  8). 

Fitches  in  Ezk  4'  (knssemoth)  were  cereal  grains, 
probably  spelt  (see  BREAD).  The  same  word  in 
AV  of  Is  28^"-''  is  in  Heb.  nsi5  kezah,  LXX  neKaveiov, 
and  signifies  the  black  cummin,  which  is  the  seed 
of  a  ranunculaceous  plant,  Nigella  saliva,  a  native 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  countries.  These 
seeds  are  beaten  out  of  the  pod-like  follicles  with  a 
matteh  or  stall',  and  sprinkled  on  bread  as  a  car- 
minative, as  we  use  caraway  seeds  (Pliny,  xix.  7). 
They  have  a  hot  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  The 
plant  is  called  kizah  by  the  Arabs  and  kuzatu  in 
the  Assyr.  plant  list,  and  in  Vulg.  is  named  git. 
For  references  to  the  use  of  these  seeds,  see  Plautus, 
Rudens.  v.  2,  39  ;  Ausonius,  344,  8  j  Dioscorides,  iii. 
83 ;  Pliny,  xix.  8,  xx.  17,  etc. 

(c)  Of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  gourds  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 
two  former  are  fruits  much  relished  in  Egypt 
(Nu  11»). 

Cucumbers  (d'nb'p  kishshu'lm,  LXX  aUvot.)  are  the 
fruit  of  Cucumis  c/iate  (the  khnta  of  the  Arabs)  and 
C.  sativua,  tlie  common  cucumber.  Both  species 
grow  freely  in  Egypt  (Nu  11')  and  in  Palestine, 
and,  according  to  Kitto,  are  eaten  by  all  classes  to 
an  extent  that  would  scarcely  be  credible  in  this 
country ;  and  Forskal  says  this  is  the  commonest 
fruit  in  Egypt  (Fl.  Mgypt.  168).  Finn  speaks  of 
Arabs  eating  cucumbers  by  the  wavside  for 
refreshment  (Bijeways  in  Palestine,  2).  Robinson 
saw  fields  of  them  (iii.  344),  and  Thomson  describes 
a  garden  of  cucumbers  with  a  booth  for  a  watch- 
man (Is  1*).  As  birds  do  not  eat  them,  a  scarecrow 
is  useless  in  such  a  place  (liar  6™).  In  Assyr.  they 
are  called  kissu  and  in  Egyptian  skhcptu.  Hippo- 
crates speaks  of  them  as  eaten  when  green  (de  Vict. 
Ratione,  ii.).  The  fruit  of  the  chati  is  longer  and 
greener  than  the  common  cucumber.  They  are 
often  eaten  with  vinegar  or  bread,  or  filled  with 
mince-meat  and  spices.  Tristram  notes  Arab  chU- 
dren  bringing  to  school  as  their  dinner  barley-bread 
and  cucumber,  which  they  ate  rind  and  all. 
Forskil  describes  the  method  whereby  a  delicious 
drink  is  made  from  its  juice. 

Melons  (  d-jibsk  'dbattihtm,  LXX  viiroves,  Nu  11'), 
called  by  the  Arabs  battikh,  are  grown  and  used 
abundantly  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Both 
the  water-melon  (Citrullus  vulgaris)  and  the  flesh- 
melon  (Cucumis  melo)  are  cultivated,  and  both 
were  probably  included  under  this  name.  The 
Talmudists  distinguish  these,  calling  the  former 
melapepon  and  the  latter  '(tbattihim  (Maaseroth,  i. 
§  4  ;  Terumoth,  viii.  §  6  ;  Chilaim,  i.  S  2),  but  in 
Aruch  they  are  both  known  by  their  Heb.  name. 
It  is  singular  that  in  Coptic  they  are  called  by 
their  Greek  name. 

Wild  Gourd  (nj;i??),  in  plural  pSkaim,  1  K  6'«  7", 
or  pakkudth,  2  K  4**,  tr.  in  former  passage  '  knops,' 
in  the  latter  '  wild  gourd,'  is  the  fruit  of  the  vine- 
like Citrullus  colocynthis,  which  is  common  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  '  To  human  nature  it  is  of  so 
mortal  bitterness  that  little  indeed,  and  even  the 
leaf,  is  a  most  vehement  purgative.  They  say  that 
it  will  leave  a  man  half  dead,  and  he  may  only 
recover  his  strength  by  eating  flesh  meat '  ( Doughty, 
i.  132).  It  is  very  rare  in  the  hUl-country  of 
Epliraim,  hence  the  son  of  the  prophet  who  gathered 
it  did  not  know  the  plant,  but  mistook  it  for  the 
non-poisonous  Cucumis  prophetaru-m  or  globe 
cucumber  common  in  Samaria.  In  an  Arabic 
version  of  La  3'°  the  text  is  rendered  '  he  hath 
sated  me  with  colocynth,'  so  proverbial  is  its  bitter- 
ness. Its  elegant  shape  suggested  its  imitation  in 
the  ornamenting  of  the  carved  panelling  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  edge  of  the  molten  sea.  xn 
AssjT.  it  is  jiikkuti. 

Jonah's  Gourd   (fi'ij'p  kikdydn,  LXX   Ko\oKvrBif) 


was  supposed  from  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  the 
Egyptian  kiki  (Herod,  ii.  94)  to  be  the  Bicinus 
communis,  the  Palma  Christi  or  castor-oil  plant, 
a  rapidly -growing  herb  which  Pliny  describes  as 
becoming  almost  tree -like  and  capable  of  afl'ord- 
ing  shade  ;  even  in  our  gardens  its  growth  under 
favourable  conditions  is  extraordinarily  rapid.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  what  the  kiki  of  the  hieroglyphic 
texts  was,  as  ricinus  is  in  Coptic  called  jismis, 
which  represents  the  ancient  form  kesmes  or  kesbet. 
Maimonides  in  Shabbath,  ii.  1,  says,  however,  the 
oil  of  kik  is  from  a  plant  called  by  the  Arabs 
kkerua,  which  is  ricinus.  Tristram  objects  to  this 
identification,  as  the  ricinus  is  not  a  climbing  plant, 
but  the  passage  in  Jon  4'  does  not  describe  it  as 
such  ;  he  supposes  the  plant  to  have  been  the  roof- 
gourd  or  Lagenaria  vulgaris  of  which  Pliny  states 
that  '  shooting  upwards  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
it  soon  covers  the  arched  roofs  of  houses  and 
trellises '  (xix.  24).  The  Vulg.  renders  it  hedera  or 
ivy,  and  this  occasioned  a  controversy  between 
Jerome  and  Augustine  (see  Hieron.  in  Jon  4*  and 
Epist.  89).  In  early  Christian  art  the  plant  is 
fancifully  represented  as  a  trailing  melon-like 
plant  covering  a  trellis-work,  as  on  the  sarcophagus 
m  the  Lateran  from  St.  Peter's  crypt  (Parker's 
Photog.  No.  2905;  see  also  Bellorius,  de  Antiq. 
Lucernis,  pi.  iii.  fig.  30,  for  a  representation  on  a 
lamp).  An  undetermined  species  of  climbing  plant 
in  Assyrian  was  called  kakulla. 

{d)  i)l  alliaceous  vegetables  there  are  three 
mentioned  as  favourite  foods  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt — onions,  leeks,  and  garlic  (Nu  IP).  All  these 
are  still  much  cultivated  in  Bible  lands,  and  are  in 
constant  use  among  Orientals  either  raw  or  cooked. 

Onions  (c'^ya  bezdlim,  LXX  Kpo/iiivof),  the  bulbs 
of  Allium  cepa.  These  are  commonly  eaten  raw 
as  a  relish  with  bread,  or  boiled  with  meal  (Robin- 
Bun,  ii.  211),  or  with  lentiles  (Terumoth,  x.  1; 
Martial,  Epig.  iii.  376),  or  with  beef  (Apicius,  224). 
By  the  Ass3Tians  the  onion  was  called  sursu,  and 
by  the  Egyptians  het  (Copt,  mejol).  Herodotus 
tells  that  on  the  casing  of  tlie  great  pyramid  was 
inscribed  the  value  of  the  onions,  garlic,  and 
radishes  eaten  by  the  builders  (ii.  25).  The  later 
Latin  writers  say  that  the  onion  was  deified  by 
the  Egj'ptians  (Juv.  xv.  9 ;  Plut.  de  Iside,  353). 
Plinv  (xix.  6)  says  that  garlic  and  onions  are 
invoked  by  thera  when  taking  an  oath  ;  and  Lucian 
(Jup.  Trag.  42)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusium 
were  especially  devoted  to  this  cultus.  There  is, 
however,  no  native  evidence  for  this.  Among  the 
Greeks  onions  were  highly  esteemed,  and  Homer 
speaks  of  Hecamede  giving  Patroclus  an  onion  as 
a  relish  (/Z.  xi.  630) ;  but  Lucian  describes  them  as 
food  for  the  poor  (Dial.  Mer.  14.  2 ;  Ep.  Sat.  28). 

Leeks  (Tsn  hazir,  LXX  jrpdffa).  The  Heb.  name 
u.sed  in  Nu  11°  literally  means  'green  herb,'  and  is 
rendered  grass,  hay,  or  green  herb  in  15  other 
passages ;  but  as  these  are  not  human  food,  the 
translators  have  here  followed  the  LXX,  leeks 
being  supposed  to  resemble  grass  in  habit  and 
colour.  Leeks  are  eaten  raw  with  bread,  or  sliced 
and  put  into  vinegar,  or  boiled  in  pottage  (Arte- 
midorus,  i.  67).  Nero  is  said  to  have  on  stated 
dajy^s  fed  only  on  leeks  and  oil  to  improve  his  voice 
(Pliny,  xix.  6).  The  Egyptian  leek  was  particu- 
larly esteemed  by  the  Romans.  It  was  known  as 
aga  (Copt,  egi),  while  the  Assyrians  called  it 
ezallu  usuraiti.  Ludolf  translates /wci'r  '  lettuce,' 
and  Scheuchzer  says  that  it  probably  means  tlie 
Nclumbium  lotii^ ;  but  the  balance  ot  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  the  common  leek  (Allitan  purrum). 

Garlic  {c-ef  shAm,  LXX  uKopSov).  The  cloves  or 
bulbs  of  Allium  sativum  were  so  commonly  used 
as  flavouring  that  the  Jews  were  reproaclicd  for 
their  liking  for  these  strongly-scented  herbs.  In 
Shabbat  Jehuda  tl»>y  are  said  to  smell  foully  of 


garlic ;  and  Salomon  Levi  defends  their  taste  lE 
Theriac.  Jud.  i.  §  20.  In  Egypt  this  plant  was, 
and  is  still,  much  used  (Herod,  ii.  125  ;  Wilkinson, 
i.  169  ;  Lane,  i.  257).  Garlic  was  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the  asp, 
and  its  use  by  penitent  criminals  was  believed  to 
purify  them  and  absolve  them  of  guilt.  In  Maaser 
sheni,  v.  §  8,  garlic  is  called  the  '  Lord  of  tears.' 
At  the  present  day  it  is  much  prized  in  the  East  as 
a  remedy  for  many  ailments  and  as  an  antidote  for 
many  poisons  ;  Pliny  enumerates  61  ways  in  which 
it  was  recommended  medicinally,  and  "Prudentius 
speaks  of  an  altar  to  the  garlic  as  being  erected  at 
Pelusium.  The  Egyptians  called  it  sesen  (Copt, 
jgsere). 

Bitter  Herbs  (ditd  mSrorim,  LXX  riKplScs,  Vulg. 
lactuc(E  agrestes)  are  mentioned  in  Ex  12*,  Nu  9", 
and  referred  to  in  La3'''(EV  'bitterness').  Bitter 
salads  are  often  eaten  with  meat  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  elsewhere,  the  commonest  plant  used  for  this 
purpose  being  the  lettuce  (Lactuca  sativn),  the  dfa 
of  tlie  Egyptians,  called  by  the  Hebrews  hazereth 
(probably  the  Assyrian  haserottu).  According  to 
the  rabbinical  writers  {Fesachim,  ii.  §  6),  there  were 
five  bitter  herbs  which  might  be  eaten  with  the 
paschal  lamb  :  the  endive  [Lactuca  endivia)  was  the 
second  of  these,  called  by  them  ulshin  (probably 
the  Assyr.  harussu)  ;  it  also  is  common  in  Egypt. 
The  third  is  called  thamkah,  describeil  by  Maimon- 
ides as  a  garden  endive,  the  cichorium  of  Pliny 
(xix.  6),  but  said  in  Aruch  to  be  a  carduus,  in  the 
Geiiiara  to  be  a  gingidium,  probably  the  Artcdia 
squamata  ol  botanists,  a  bitter  aromatic  umbellifer- 
ous plant.  In  Zematt  David  it  is  said  to  be  a  kind 
of  helminthia  which  grows  near  date  palms.  The 
fourth,  luirkabinti,  was  probably  vmrrubium,  or  the 
horehound,  but  according  to  Lightfoot  the  beet ; 
and  the  fifth,  maror,  is  called  in  Aruch  a  pot-herb, 
possibly  Inula  Helenium  or  Elecampane,  which 
was  a  plant  highly  esteemed  as  a  stomachic  in  the 
Regimen  sanitatis  of  Salernum.  Maimonides  says 
it  was  a  bitter  coriander,  which,  according  to 
Varro,  was  often  pounded,  mixed  ^vith  ^'inegar,  and 
sprinkled  over  meat ;  but  Lightfoot  thinks  that 
maror  is  horehound  (Ministerium  Templi,  XIII.  v.  2). 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  passover  were  not  meant  to  specify  any 
particular  bitter  herb.  According  to  Fesachim, 
li.  §  6,  the  herbs  might  be  eaten  fresh  or  dried,  but 
must  not  be  soaked,  stewed,  or  boiled.  Delitzsch 
gives  marru  and  muraru  as  the  names  of  bitter 
garden  plants  {Assyr.  Handworterbuch,  427). 

For  Mandrakes  see  Mkdicixe. 

(«)  The  fruits  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not 
very  numerous. 

Almonds  (IBS'  shAkcd,  LXX  Kapvov)  are  mentioned 
in  Gn  43"  as  part  of  the  present  sent  by  Jacob  to 
the  Egyptian  viceroy.  They  are  saiil  not  to  be 
common  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
fruit  is  doubttul.  Brugsch  believes  it  to  be  the 
tree  called  net' ;  but  the  Coptic  uses  the  Greek 
name,  which  means  any  nut.  According  to 
Heracleon,  Epicharmos,  and  Philyllius,  ndpvov  is 
specially  used  for  the  almond,  the  bitter  almond 
being  distinguished  in  Greek  as  xdpva  iriKpd  or 
a/ivydaXa  (see  Athenanis,  Dcipnos,  ii.  38).  The 
almond  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  intoxicating 
ell'cct  of  wine,  and  wasconserjuently  takun  at  wine 
banquets  (Pliny,  xxiii.  8  ;  Plutarch,  Quiist.  Conviy. 
vi.  4).  This  tree  grows  wild  on  Carmel  and  in 
Moab,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Palestine. 
The  llcb.  name  means  '  hastener '  in  reference 
to  its  early  blossoming,  hence  the  paronomasia  in 
Jer  1".  The  blossoms,  wliich  look  white  at  a 
distance,  arc  compared  to  grey  l.air  in  Kc  12",  ana 
their  shajie  was  the  pattern  from  wliich  the  clips 
of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  were  miuie  (Ex 
25^").     Aaron's  rod  was  probably  an  almond  branch 


(Nu  17') ;  but  there  was  an  old  tradition  that  it 
was  of  storax  wood,  and  tliat  its  bearing  almonds 
was  miraculous  (see  the  verses  falsely  attributed  to 
Tertullian,  contra  Marcion.  iv.  117).  In  Gn  3')" 
the  almond  tree  is  named  ii'?  liiz,  the  word  from 
which  the  old  name  of  IJetliel  was  derived.  Robin- 
son notes  a  sweetmeat  made  of  a  mixture  of 
almonds  and  dates  as  a  pre.sent  given  to  distin- 
guished guests  (i.  115).  Tlie  ancient  Medes  mixed 
almonds  with  tlieir  bread. 

Apples  (n^Dn  tiippiin/i,  LXX  n^Xov),  mentioned  in 
Ca2^'>7«8»,  Prt>5",  Jl  1'^  cannot  be  the  fruit  to 
which  we  give  this  name,  as  it  does  not  grow  freely 
in  Palestine,  of  which  country  it  is  not  a  native 
(see  H.  C.  Hart,  PEFSt,  188.">,  isS).  Thomson  says 
that  he  has  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  (i.  17'2), 
but  Tristram  believes  that  he  has  mistaken  the 
tree  I.N.U.  of  ISiUe,  334).  Robertson  Smith,  on 
philological  grounds,  has  defended  the  claims  of 
the  common  apple  (Pt/rus  jnnliis)  to  be  identified 
with  the  tnp/ji'iah,  but  its  scarcity  renders  this 
verj'  improbable  {Jounwd  of  Philologi/,  xiii.  1885, 
p.  65).  Kitto  believed  it  to  be  the  citron,  which 
now  grows  freely  in  Palestine,  and  is  described  in 
Jos.  (.In*.  XIII.  xiii.  §  5)  as  one  of  the  trees  whose 
boiiglis  were  used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles;  but 
the  citron  is  a  native  of  N.  India  and  China,  and 
was  iirohalily  of  late  introduction.  Tristram  has 
claimed  the  apricot  as  the  apple  of  Canticles.  It 
is  a  very  widely  cultivated  tree,  but  is  a  native 
of  Armenia  (hence  called  by  Dioscorides  ^^Xoi- 
'ApfitviaKoy,  IIP  i.  160),  and  is  probably  also  a 
late  import.  The  characteristics  suggested  by 
the  texts  are — (1)  a  shadj'  tree,  (2)  with  golden 
coloured  fruit,  (3)  which  is  fragi'ant,  (4)  and 
pleasant  to  taste,  (5)  and  which  is  the  symbol  of 
love.  All  tlie.se  conditions  are  fulfdled  by  the  quince. 
The  tree  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  one  under 
whose  shade  one  could  sit  or  lie,  as  in  the  texts, 
and  it  is  as  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  the  vine  or 
fig  tree.  Its  fruit  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  some 
varieties  might  be  c.al'.ed  golden  by  contrast  if 
gathered  in  a  silver  liligree  basket  (Vr  25").  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  fruit  of  love  (see  the  mass  of 
eWdence  on  this  gathered  in  Celsius'  Hicro- 
hotnnicon,  i.  2.")5  If. ).  The  quince  is  called  ixfiXov 
without  anj-  adjective  by  some  of  the  Greek 
authors  (see,  however,  II.  ix.  542,  where  t\\&  iifjXov 
tree  is  called  tall),  and  is  the  first  of  the  apples 
described  by  Pliny  (xxiii.  6).  In  the  light  of  the 
description  in  the  passage  in  Ca  8°  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  regarding  this  tree  as  the 
quince,  which,  though  unpleasing  to  the  taste  of  most 
Europeans,  is  yet  eaten  with  relish  by  many  in  the 
East,  and  esteemed  most  wholesome.  Athenaeus 
says  that  full  ripe  quinces  are  better  food  than 
any  other  kind  of  apple  (Deipnos,  iii.  20).  For 
a  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  tapjniah,  see 
Houghton,  PSBA,  1889,  42.  The  quince  has  a 
special  name  in  the  Talmud,  parish  (see  Kelaim, 
1.  4),  and  in  Arabic,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
Robertson  Smith's  argument ;  but  in  Jerus.  Tal- 
mud, according  to  Abu'l  Walid,  parishim  means 
asparagus;  see  Guisius,  in.  loco,  CIdlaim  (I.  iii.). 
A  common  tradition  identifies  the  quince  with  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

Dates,  the  fruit  or  the  date-palm,  Phir.nix  dacty- 
Hfern,  though  given  in  the  AVm  2  Ch  31'  as  a 
possible  translation  of  eyi  debnsh  (elsewhere 
rendered  'honey'),  are  not  otherwise  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  This  is  remarkable  considering  how 
frequently  palms  are  referred  to,  and  it  has  been 
supjiosed  that  the  word  honey  in  the  phrase  so 
often  used  in  the  Pentateuch  descriptive  of  Pales- 
tine may  refer  to  dibs  or  date-honey  made  by 
boiling  down  the  fruit.  This  sweetmeat  was  made 
in  Babj'lonia  where  palms  abounded  (Herodotus,  i. 
193),  and  was  also  made  at  Jericho  (Jos.  BJlv.  viii. 


§  3).  LX.\  translates  l"p  in  2  S  16'  (pohiKct,  '  dates, 
and  the  palm  is  put  niiiong  the  fruit  trees  in  Jl  1'-. 
As  a  cultivated  tree  the  palm  is  little  grown  now 
in  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan.  In  Egypt  the 
date-palm  was  called  lini  and  bd,  and  dates  benrd. 
In  Assyria  the  date-palm  wan  ffisimmaru,  and  date- 
honey  dispu.  According  to  Doughty  (i.  14S),  there 
is  no  worse  food  than  the  date,  and  he  reports  the 
Arabs  as  saying  that  when  the  date  is  eaten  alone 
human  nature  decays.  For  references  to  the  palic 
in  classical  and  Oriental  literature,  see  Celsius, 
HiRrobot.  ii.  445  ff. 

Figs  (ijKa  ti'cndh,  LXX  ami)),  the  fruit  of  Ficua 
cnrica,  next  to  the  grape  the  most  highly  prized  of 
all  the  fruits  of  Bible  lands,  and  53  times  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  Mohammed  says  of  it  that  if  any 
fruit  has  really  come  from  Paradise  it  must  have 
been  the  fig.  Botanically  speaking,  what  is  called 
the  fruit  is  the  soft  fleshy  receptacle  within  which 
are  the  flowers  and  later  the  grain-like,  hard,  dry 
achenes.  Hence  the  ancient  authors  speak  of  the 
fig  tree  as  bearing  fruit  without  flowers  (Macrobius, 
Saturnrdia,  ii.  16) ;  but  as  the  fig  itself  is  the  inflor- 
escence, the  language  of  Hab  3''  is  strictly  correct. 
The  buds  or  young  figs  appear  before  the  leaves, 
hence  a  fig  tree  in  full  leaf  should  have  its  fruit 
developed.  The  precocious  tree  of  Mt  21"  and  Mk 
11"  was  therefore  unnaturally  barren.  The  fig 
tree  bears  every  year  (Thomson,  ii.  101),  but  the 
Rabbinists  speak  of  a  variety  called  benoth  shuah, 
which  only  brings  forth  fruit  each  third  ye.ar 
(Maimon.  Demai,  i.  1,  and  Bartenora  in  Shebiith, 
V.  V.  1),  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is 
referred  to  in  Mk  11".  The  manuring  of  such  an 
unpromising  tree  is  alluded  to  by  Cato,  as  in  the 
parable,  Lk  13«. 

The  first  crop,  called  !ri«5  bikkilrAh,  vpbSpoixoi, 
begins  to  redden  in  March  and  is  ripe  by  June  ; 
unripe  figs  are  called  o'j?  paggim  (hence  the 
place-name  Bethphage,  '  house  of  green  figs '). 
LXX  calls  the  unripe  figs  in  Ca  2'^  (AvfdoL ;  hut 
according  to  Theophrastus  (vi.  8)  and  Hippocrates 
(574.  23)  these  are  winter  figs,  which  grow  under 
the  leaves  and  do  not  ripen.  The  early  figs  are 
the  most  delicious  and  refreshing  (Is  28*,  Jer  24-, 
Mio7',  Hos9"),  and  are  easily  shaken  oll'(Nah  3'=). 
See  Macrobius,  ii.  16.  The  untimely  figs  of  Kev 
6'^  are  uli/nlhi. 

The  summer  figs,  rp  (2  S  16'),  ripen  in  August  and 
September  (see  also  Mic  7',  Am  8').  These  are  either 
eaten  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun  [Shabbatk,  viii.  §  6), 
or  made  into  cakes  called  c'^g^  debelhn  (1  S  25"  30"', 
2  K  20',  1  Ch  V2^,  Is  38-').  tu  making  these  the 
figs  are  sometimes  first  beaten  in  a  mortar,  then 
pressed  into  acake(raanj<A,xxviii.  1).  Thesecakes, 
called  by  LXX  iraXidri,  were  either  round  or  square 
(see  Terumiith,  iv.  §  8;  Baba  mesia,  ii.).  Herodotus 
uses  the  name  iraKaO-q  of  other  fruit  cakes  (iv.  23), 
but  Athena;us  distinguishes  fig  cakes  as  tt.  ^vplaKn. 
Such  cakes  are  still  used  by  the  Arabs  (Burck- 
hardt,  i.  51),  and  with  barley-bread  are  the  common 
food  of  poor  travellers  in  the  East.  The  town 
Beth-diblathaim  means  the  house  of  the  two  cakes 
of  figs.  On  the  two  crops  of  figs  see  the  5i06/joi/ 
ffuK^s  of  Arist.  Eccles.  708. 

A  third  crop  of  winter  figs  appears  in  August, 
and  ripens  at  the  end  of  November.  These  some- 
times hang  on  the  tree  when  the  leaves  are  shed, 
unless  the  tree  be  exposed  to  frost. 

Figs  are  liable  to  disease,  both  from  parasitic 
fungi  and  from  insects.  There  are  several  species 
of  both,  which  attack  the  fruit  and  cause  it  to  be 
shed  prem.-iturely,  or  to  shrivel  and  become  uneat- 
able (Jer  24*  29").  For  rellections  on  this  vision 
see  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Jer.,  on  5H 

Sycomore  Figs  (i:pc',  pi.  shihmim  or  shil;m6th  in 
Ps  78*')  are  the  small  fig  of  the  Fictis  sycomortts,  a 
bluish-purple  fruit  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes,  but 


considered  nnwholesorae  and  indigestible  (Dioscor. 
1.  182).  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is 
found  in  Palestine  in  the  lower  lands  from  Joppa 
to  Egypt  (1  K  lO^",  2  Ch  1";  see  Bartenora  in 
Shchiith,  ix.  2).  Jerome  notes  that  they  are  easily 
killed  by  frost,  and  so  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
«torm-plague  in  Egypt  (Ps  78").  As  in  the  hollow 
receptacle  the  flowers  which  bear  stamens  are  at 
the  upper  and  those  bearing  pistils  at  the  lower 
part,  it  ensures  fertilization  to  pinch  or  incise 
them,  thereby  facilitating  the  entrance  of  the 
insects  whose  movements  in  the  plant  promote 
fertilization  ;  this  is  known  as  caprihcation  (Pliny, 
xiii.  14  ;  Theophrastus,  iv.  2).  Amos  calls  himself 
a  oVia  bole^,  or  scratcher  of  sycoraore  fruit,  in 
allusion  to  this  (LXX  kvI^uiv  avKi/um,  RV  'dresser 
of  sycomore  trees ').  The  superintendence  of  this 
was  probably  the  function  of  Baalhanan  (1  Ch 
27"'*).  This  tree  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  and  of  its 
wood  most  mummy  coffins  are  made ;  as  its 
branches  generally  arise  from  the  trunk  low  down, 
it  is  easily  climbed  (Lk  19'').  The  fruit  was  free 
from  tithing  among  the  Jews  (Demni,  i.  1). 

Mulberries  (n;;  bacn,  LXX  ffi'^d/ii^os)  are  not 
mentioned  as  fruit ;  but  as  the  tree  is  common  in 
Palestine,  and  as  the  berries  are  now  eaten  freely, 
they  were  probably  used  in  Bible  times.  The  trees 
are  named  in  2  S  5^'-  and  1  Ch  H'",  and  tlie  place 
named  from  them  '  Baca's  vale '  in  Ps  84''.  Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  tree  under  the  name  sycamine 
in  His  lesson  on  faith  (Lk  17*).  For  a  description 
of  the  marvels  of  this  tree  see  Pliny,  xvi.  41,  where 
it  is  described  as  being  as  remarkable  as  a  creature 
posse.ssed  of  animation  (see  also  xxiii.  7). 

Nuts  (0M23  botnim,  LXX  Tep4jji.vdo$)  are  the  fruit 
of  the  PUiaria  vera.  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Syria,  although  not  very  abundant,  and  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Romans.  The  nut  is 
the  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  greenish  drupe,  and 
its  kernel  is  oily,  soft,  and  not  unpleasant  to  taste. 
It  is  mentioned  only  in  Gn  43".  Die  tree  is  often 
mentioned,  but  its  name  n^x  'cMA  or  'el6n  is  trans- 
lated oak  or  teil  tree,  as  Is  6"  (RV  terebinth  tree). 

Olives  (n'l  zayith,  LXX  Aai'a),  the  same  name  for 
botli  tree  and  fruit.  These  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (37  times  in  OT  and  18  in  NT),  and  the 
Olca  Europcea  is  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  much 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oU  extracted  from 
its  (Irupes.  In  Egj'pt  tlie  tree  was  called  degam, 
and  was  esteemed  in  early  days  as  a  specific  for  all 
ailments  (see  Papyrus  Ebers,  p.  47  ;  in  the  Harris 
Pap.  it  is  called  dcgetu).  The  tree  is  small,  slow 
of  growth,  and  irregularly  branched.  Its  wood 
is  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  its  leaves  like 
those  of  a  large  privet,  but  whitish  beneath. 
It  has  a  small  white  flower  growing  in  racemes, 
and  its  fruit  is  well  known.  The  wild  plants  of 
the  olive  are  sometimes  used  as  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  cultivated  varieties  with  larger  fruit  (Ro 
11").  The  low  size  of  the  tree  made  tlie  olive  leaf 
brought  by  the  dove  to  Noah  significant  (Gn  8"). 
These  trees  are  cultivated  in  orchanls  or  olive 
yards  (Ex  23");  wlien  ripe  they  are  beaten  (Dt 
24^)  in  order  to  strike  ott'  the  fruit  (in  la  17*  and 
24"  badly  tr.  'sliaken  '),  and  the  fruit  is  brought  to 
the  oil  mills,  which  consist  of  circular  stone  basins 
in  which  the  drui)es  are  crushed  by  a  heavy  stone 
wheel  that  is  rolled  over  them.  The  mass  is  then 
put  into  small  wicker  baskets,  which  are  piled  over 
each  other  in  a  m'azerah  or  handpress,  in  which 
they  are  squeezed  either  by  means  of  a  Ion"  lever 
or  a  screw.  The  ancient  presses  were  all  lever 
presses.  After  the  first  pressing  the  pulp  is  put 
into  copper  pans,  sprinkled  with  water  and 
heated,  and  then  pre.ssed  again.  Where  there  is 
water-power  the  press  is  larger,  and  the  mill  is 
called  a  mutriif;  in  this  the  olives  are  pre.ssed  in  a 
•tone  cylinder,   within   which  an  iron-shod  shaft 


rotates.  In  old  presses  the  pressure  of  the  level 
was  supplemented  by  heavy  stones  (Thomson,  i. 
286).  The  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sedi- 
ment subsides,  and  it  is  then  poured  oft";  sometimes 
salt  is  used  to  clarify  it.  Among  those  who  have 
no  oil  pre.sses  the  Pulp  is  put  in  hot  water  and  the 
oil  skimmed  oS".  The  fruit  is  sometimes  kept  until 
soft  and  black  before  crushing.  It  is  possible  that 
in  this  state  it  may  sometimes  have  been  trodden 
by  the  feet,  but  that  is  never  done  now  (Mic  6"). 
The  oil  is  kept  in  cisterns  of  stone  or  cement  (I  Ch 
27^),  or  in  jars  (khawabies)  kept  in  cellars.  For  a 
description  of  the  oil  presses  see  Robinson,  BRP 
iii.  365 ;  and  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  286  ff. 
Gethsemane  means  an  oil  press. 

The  oil  of  the  olive  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  Holy  Land  :  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  were  its  three  staple  crops.  '  Certe  oleo  et  vino 
gandebat  Paloestina  prae  .<Egypto'  (Reland,  Palais- 
tina,  ccclvii.).  The  oil  is  used  in  cookery  (Lv  2^), 
and  is  spread  on  bread  (Ex  29^),  or  burnt  in  lamps 
for  lighting  (Ex  25'),  or  used  externally  for  anoint- 
ing. This  use  is  referred  to  in  Jothara's  parable 
(Jg  9").  The  excessive  use  of  oil  was  a  luxiir\' 
which  brought  men  to  poverty  (Pr  21").  Olive  oil 
is  called  n-t  \'-^  shemen  zayith  ;  the  finer  oil  which 
runs  out  of  pounded  olives  without  compression  is 
distinguished  as  n-ns  kdthith  (Ex  27-'",  Lv  24-  etc.). 
Olive  oil  was  one  of  the  exports  from  Judah  to 
Tyre  (Ezk  27").  Oil  was  occasionally  caiTied  as  a 
part  of  their  provisions  by  travellers  (Lk  10*^). 

The  olive  tree  is  liable  to  a  parasitic  mould 
disease,  a  mildew  which  causes  it  to  cast  its  fruit 
or  makes  its  flower  to  shrivel  (Dt  28",  Job  15^). 
It  is  also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  in.sects  (Am  4'). 
The  olive  tree  is  used  as  a  type  of  heavenly  favour 
(Ps  52^  Hos  14",  Jer  11"),  and  of  family  prosperity 
(Ps  128^).  Oil  is  used  metaphorically  as  expressive 
of  divine  grace  (see  ANOINTING) ;  or  the  salutary 
reproof  of  the  righteous  (Ps  141°).  The  oil  of  joy  is 
spoken  of  in  Is  61',  see  Erman,  p.  231.  The  oil  tree, 
'ezs!iemrn  of  Neh  8",  1  K  6^,  Is  41'",  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  zackum  or  Balanites  ./Egyptiaca, 
a  native  of  the  .Jordan  Valley,  and  one  wliose  oil 
is  esteeiiu'd  as  a  useful  medicine. 

Pomegranates  (p":i  rimmijn,  LXX  p4a),  used  both 
for  the  tree  and  the  fruit.  This  is  also  an  abundant 
fruit  in  Palestine,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  is 
mentioned  32  times  in  the  Bible.  Ponie^anat«3 
were  among  the  fruits  brought  back  by  tiie  spies 
from  E.shcol  (Nu  IS^).  The  tree  {Punica  granatum) 
grows  to  about  20  ft.  in  height,  and  has  myrtle-like 
leaves  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  come  out  early 
in  the  spring  (Ca6").  The  fruit  is  well  known,  and 
was  a  favourite  with  the  Jews  ;  its  bright  colour  is 
referred  to  in  Ca  4'.  Its  sour  juice  was,  and  is,  used 
in  cookery  (Russell,  i.  85  ;  Thomson,  i.  286)  ami  in 
making  cooling  sherbet,  as  we  use  lemons.  The 
juice  is  sometimes  fermented  (Dioscorides,  v.  34), 
but  the  wine  is  rather  tasteless  unless  spiced  (Ca 
8-).  '  In  this  fruit  Nature  h.as  shown  to  us  a  grape, 
and  indeed  not  must,  but  wine  ready  made  '  ( Pliny, 
xxiii.  6).  The  pomegranate  sujiplied  a  pattern 
for  ornament  (1  K  7'-",  Ex  2S^.  In  RV  'pome- 
granates' in  1  K  7"  is  tr.  '  jiillars'). 

Vines  ([rj  gephen  ;  in  Nu  %*,  .Ig  IS"  \"y\  [rs  gcphen 
hnyyayin,  the  wine-vine).  The  \'itis  vhii/rra  was 
the  fruit  tree  most  abundantly  cultivated  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  native  of 
tlie  liill.v  countries  north  of  SjTia,  but  early  spread 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Irane 
kernels  have  been  found  in  mummy  cases  of  the 
11th  dynasty  in  Egj-pt,  dating  from  about  n.C. 
2(100.  A  special  varietv  with  liark  red  grapes  ia 
called  pii?  .wrek  (Is  5^  Jer  2",  Gn  49") ;  these 
grapes  liave  very  small  kernels.  Figuratively,  the 
uiipruneil  vine  in  the  sabbatic  year  and  jubilee  is 
called  T?)  rxliir,  being  compareil  to  the  uiitrimmed 


hair  of  the  Nazirite.  The  colocynth  plant  in  2  K 
{^  is  called  ^ephen  sSdeh,  a  vine  of  the  fields.  A 
wild  grape-vine  bearing  worthless  grapes  is  called 
gephen  nokr%  in  Jer  2^',  '  the  degenerate  plant  of  a 
strange  vine.'  Palestine,  especially  in  its  hilly 
parts,  ifl  well  suited  for  vine-growing — '  Apertos 
Bacchus  amat  coUes'  (Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  113).  The 
valley  of  Eshcol,  named  from  its  bunches  of  grapes, 
produced  the  CTeat  cluster  which  the  two  spies 
carried  home  between  them  on  a  staff,  Nu  13** 
(see  Wagenseil,  Sola,  709*).  Modem  travellers 
have  seen  bunches  of  10  to  12  lb.  in  weight ;  still 
larger  bunches  up  to  19  lb.  have  been  grown  in 
this  country  under  glass.  The  hills  about  Jezreel, 
where  Naboth's  vineyard  was  situated,  were  famous 
for  their  vines,  as  were  the  grapes  of  Ephraim 
(Jg  8=).  The  Moabite  hills  of  Sibmah  (Is  16*- ',  Jer 
48*^),  and  those  of  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,  were  also 
renowned,  and  those  of  Engedi  (Ca  1")  in  Judah. 
It  was  in  the  hUl-country  of  Judah  that  the  s/jrck 
grew  (Gn  49"),  and  the  valleys  of  Sorek  and  Eshcol 
were  named  from  these,  as  was  Beth-haccherem, 
'  the  house  of  vines,'  near  Tekoa  (Jer  6').  A  bottle  of 
Bethlehem  wine  was  a  present  fit  for  a  king  (1  S 
16*).  Thewinesof  Lebanon  (Hos  14')  and  of  Helbon 
(Alej)po*)  (one  of  the  exports  from  Syria  to  Tyre, 
Ezk  21'")  are  also  named  (Robinson,  jBJiP  iii.  472). 

In  preparing  the  vineyard,  the  stones  had  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  soU  (Is  5^).  This  is  noticed  by 
Cato  {De  lie  Riistica,  46),  who  says  that  the  vine- 
yard should  be  'bipalio  delapidato.'  It  needed 
also  to  be  fenced  with  a  hedge  (Mt  21^^),  a  stone 
wall  (Nu  22-^),  or  a  ditch,  to  protect  it  from  the  wild 
beasts,  such  as  jackals  (Ca  2'°,  Ezk  13*),  boars 
(Ps  80""),  and  from  robbers  (Jer  49»).  The  favourite 
site  was  a  hillside  (Is  5^  Jer  31',  Am  9"),  and  the 
plants  are  set  about  three  paces  from  each  other  in 
rows  (Robinson,  ii.  80  f.).  When  the  vines  grew 
up  they  were  sustained  on  stout  stakes,  over  which 
tlie  branches  were  trained  (Ezk  19"-  '*).  This  was 
also  tlie  practice  in  Egypt;  see  Lepsius,  Denkmalcr, 
ii.  53,  61.  All  these  conditions  may  be  observed  to 
tills  day,  although  the  Mohammedan  rule  has  dis- 
couraged viticulture  in  Palestine.  There  is  usually  a 
tower  (-rupyo^)  in  a  large  vineyard,  as  described  in 
Mt  21^,  in  which  the  watchers  of  the  vineyard  stay. 
Vineyards  were  called  Ln  Heb.  m.s  kerem.  In  Am 
5"  tliis  is  coupled  with  ijn  hemed,  'pleasant,'  in  Is 
27^"  with  njn  keener,  '  of  wine,'  but  "Targ.  reads  hemed 
here  also,  and  LXX  /taX6s.  The  towers  in  the  vine- 
yards for  the  keepers  or  vine-dressers  (o'D-ib)  (Ca  1') 
are  mentioned  in  Chilaim,  v.  §  3,  but  iii  smaller 
vineyards  they  lived  in  booths  (Is  P).  The  vine- 
yard must  not  be  so-\vn  with  two  kinds  of  seed, 
else  the  whole  produce  was  forfeited  as  a  c'lp  kodesk, 
or  sanctified  thing  (Dt  22") ;  but  trees  of  otter  sorts, 
as  fi"  trees,  might  be  planted  in  a  vineyard  (Lk 
13",  Mic  4'').  Ramses  lU.  had  olive  trees  in  his 
large  vineyard,  which  was  called  the  'spirit  of 
Egypt.'  P<^P-  Harris,  i.  8.  7. 

The  vine-buds  appear  in  March,  and  send  out 
new  branches,  whicli  are  called  D':i5'  sariglm. 
These  are  not  tendrils,  for  in  Gn  40>»  they  are 
described  as  bearing  fruit ;  when  living,  these  new 
branches  are  green,  but  when  the  surface  is  eaten 
by  locusts  the  skeleton  branch  looks  white  (Jl  1'). 
The  tendrils  are  called  D'^H  zalzalltm  in  Is  18",  or 
snlsillCth  in  Jer  6»  (see  Basket).  The  flowers 
appear  in  early  AprU,  and  have  a  slight  fragrance 
(Ca  2"-").  This  was  the  time  when  the  vines 
were  pruned,  hence  it  is  said  in  the  passage  that 
in  the  spnn^-time  the  period  of  the  tdi  or  pruning 
of  vines  (RVm)  has  come  (so  LXX,  Aq.  Synim. 
Targ.  Vulg.).  AV  follows  Parchon  and  Kimchi 
in  rendering  it  '  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come.'  The  reference  to  the  pruning  of  vines  in 
Jn  15'  is  familiar. 

•  But  Schrader  (COT'  IL  121)  disputes  the  identiflcatioii. 


The  grape  (ajs  'endh)  grows  in  cluBterg,  which 
are  named  Si);y^  'eshkol,  LXX  aratfivXi).  The  fruit- 
bearing  branch  is  in  Nu  13"  called  rr^o\  zim6rdk, 
which  IB  the  word  used  in  the  phrase  descriptive  of 
the  worship  of  the  sun  in  Ezk  8"  '  they  put  the 
branch  to  tlie  nose,'  usually  taken  as  referring  to 
an  old  Persian  custom  of  holding  a  bundle  of  vme- 
rods,  called  barsom,  before  the  face  of  the  priest 
when  praying  to  the  unextinguished  fire  of  the 
Pyrretheia  (Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  xv.  733).  For  a 
different  meaning  see  Tract  Joma,  77*. 

The  ripening  grapes  are  called  idS  fioyer  in  Is  18', 
and  nearly  the  same  word  is  used  in  Job  15". 
These  are  sour  and  set  the  teeth  on  edge  (Ezk  18'V 
Sickly  vines  sometimes  drop  their  grapes  in  thie 
stage  (as  in  Job  15^*),  the  result  of  a  blight.  In  Jnne 
or  July  the  early  grapes  are  ripe  (Is  18'),  and  in 
September  the  vintage  (T?;!  bdztr)  begins.  This  is 
a  season  of  rejoicing,  and  during  the  grape-harvest 
the  people  live  in  booths  in  the  midst  of  the  vine- 
yards. It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ordinance 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  mode  of  turning 
this  custom  to  the  service  of  religion.  This  vintage 
season  was  celebrated  at  Shechem  (Jg  9").  The 
grapes  are  cut  with  a  .^^P1D  mazmerdh,  or  pruning 
hook  (Is  2",  Jl  3'°),  which  is  called  V35  rrutggAl,  or 
sickle  in  Jl  3^',  and  are  collected  in  baskets. 
Tliere  was  no  vine-harvest  in  the  sabbatic  or 
jubilee  year.  For  particulars  on  viticulture  see 
Tliomson,  The  Grape  Vine ;  and  Barron,  Virte 
Culture. 

The  best  grapes  were  dried  in  the  sun  into  raising, 
which  were  compressed  into  pi'^x  zimmuk,  or  cakes 
(Kimchi).  Abigail  brought  100  such  cakes  to 
David  (1  S  25'*),  and  David  refreshed  the  fainting 
Egyptian  with  two  such  cakes  (1  S  30").  Similar 
cjikes  were  brought  by  Ziba  to  David  (2  S  16' ;  see 
also  1  Ch  12*).  These  raisins,  as  well  as  fresh 
grapes,  were  forbidden  to  the  Nazirite  while  undei 
his  vow.  To  him  all  that  comes  of  the  grape,  from 
the  D'3s-;n  harzannim,  or  kernels,  to  the  Jj  zag,  or 
husks,  was  taboo  (see  Jg  13").  The  rteiVN  'dsM- 
shSth,  given  by  David  to  those  who  accompanied 
him  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (2  S  6", 
I  Ch  16'),  and  tr.  in  AV  'flagons  of  wine,'  were 
probably  cakes  of  raisins,  as  in  RV,  which  has 
made  a  similar  change  in  Ca  2'.  The  reading  in  the 
AV  is  supported  on  Talmudic  authority,  but  this 
rests  on  a  very  doubtful  etymology.  For  the  use 
of  these  fruit-cakes  by  travellers  see  Russell,  i.  82. 
Cakes  of  this  kind  were  used  as  ofi'erings  to  Baal 
(Hos  3'). 

The  grape  gatherers  were  forbidden  to  glean,  the 
nWSy  'dlelGth  or  gleanings  being  left  for  the  stranger, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless.  In  the  prophetic 
picture  of  rebellious  Jerusalem  as  a  vine,  the  fruit 
la  described  as  being  completely  gleaned,  the 
gatherer  turning  his  hand  baclc  into  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine  (Jer  6' ;  see  also  Jer  49°). 

A  portion  of  the  grape-harvest  is  used  in  making 
artificial  honey  or  dibs,  the  juice  expressed  from 
the  grape  being  boiled  into  a  syrup,  '  dulcis  musti 
Vulcano  decoquit  humorem,  et  foliis  undam  trepidi 
despumat  aheni'  (Virg.  Georg.  L  295).  The  Heb. 
name  is  b^ji  dibash,  or  honey,  and  it  was  an  aiticle 
of  commerce  exported  from  Palestine  to  Tyre 
(Ezk  27"),  and  sent  by  Jacob  to  Egypt  (Gn  43"). 
(See  Dates,  above.)  Dibs  forms  'a  part  of  the 
food  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Palestine ' 
(Thomson,  i.  279 ;  Russell,  i.  82).  It  was,  and  is, 
the  ordinary  sweetener  of  cakes  and  pastry  (Lv 
2",  Robinson,  iii.  381). 

Alost  of  the  crop  was  carried  in  baskets  by 
girls  and  children  to  the  wine-presses  (see  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  II.  xviii.  562 IF.). 
These  were  cavities  either  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock  or  built  on  the  ground,  and  lined  with 
masonry  and  cement  (Mt  21^).     Each  press,  called 


H!  gath,  LXX  \rivbs,  was  made  of  two  parts.  The 
upper  was  the  nTs/jurdA  (LXX  TrpoMiviov),  or  wine- 
press proper  (Is  63*  5^).  From  the  bottom  of  this 
a  pipe,  •vjf  zinndr,  leads  into  the  lower  receptacle  or 
ag'  yckeb  (LXX  vTroXrjViov,  the  '  fat '  or  vat  of  Jl 
2-^  and  3''  as  in  Mk  12»  AV,  wine-press  RV).  The 
names  yekeb  or  gath  are  used,  however,  for  the 
whole  wine-press.  In  Hag  2'°  the  purdh  is  called 
the  press-fat  (AV)  or  wine-fat  (RV,  see  Aboda  Zara, 
iv.  8).  In  these  presses  the  grapes  were  trodden. 
The  whole  process  ia  shown  in  several  Egyptian 
pictures  (Lepsius,  ii.  13,  53,  9G,  iii.  11';  Wilkin- 
son, i.  385),  in  one  of  which  the  treaders  are  repre- 
sented holding  by  cords  from  the  roof  over  the 
pi'irdh.  Sometimes  flat  stones  are  put  over  the 
grapes  to  assist  the  treading.  The  garments  and 
feet  of  those  treading  are  dyed  Avith  the  '  blood 
of  the  grape'  (Dt  32",  Is  63»).  As  they  trod  they 
shouted  (Jer  48^)  and  sang  their  vintage  songs 
(Is  le'").  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  a 
line  of  one  of  these  preserved  ia  Is  65*  (see  Smith, 
OTJC  209).  The  same  customs  are  still  observed 
wherever  wine  is  made  in  the  East  (Robinson,  i. 
431  and  ii.  81).  The  wine-press  is  a  favourite 
figure  with  the  prophets,  typifying  God's  judgments 
on  sin  (Is  63',  La  V',  Rev  14»). 

The  first  part  of  the  mice  which  entered  the 
yeA(;6  was  the  first-fruits  {Ex  22^),  and  was  offered 
to  God.  In  Egypt  the  residuum  from  the  press 
is  put  into  a  sack  and  squeezed  by  wringing ;  see 
Lepsius,  ii.  53. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  the  subse- 
quent processes  of  wine-making,  but  probably  the 
expressed  juice  was  left  in  the  'fats'  until  fer- 
mentation had  set  in  (Hag  2'),  or  put,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  E^ptian  picture  (WUtinsou,  i.  385), 
into  jars,  or,  when  fermented,  it  was  transferred 
for  storage  to  large  ox-skins.  These  at  the  present 
day  are  kept  ranged  around  the  storehouse  or 
cellar,  which  is  called  in  1  Ch  27"  ["!i  ns'm  'ozar 
hai/i/ayin.  Bruce  speaks  of  ox-skins  capable  of 
holding  60  gallons,  and  greased  on  the  outside  to 
prevent  evaporation  {Travels,  iv.  334 ;  see  AthenKus, 
li.  28.  Herodotus  speaks  of  camel-skin  vessels,  iii. 
9).  When  the  deposit  of  the  tartarous  matter  or 
lees  (D"!Cy'  shlmarim,  LXX  rpvyias,  54|o,  or  ipiiXay/m) 
had  taken  place,  the  clear  supernatant  wine  was 
poured  off  into  a  new  vessel  (Jer  48"),  and  this  is  the 
well-refined  wine  of  Is  25'.  In  this  passage  shSmarim 
is  used  in  alliteration  with  shSmdntm,  '  fat  things,' 
in  the  earlier  clause.  Drinking  the  lees  is  used 
allegorically  in  the  sense  of  the  bitter  penal  conse- 
quences of  sin  (Ps  75*  ;  see  also  Zeph  1'-,  Jer  48"). 

Wine  is  known  by  nine  names  in  the  OT,  but 
these  do  not  necessarily  mean  different  kinds.  The 
varieties  of  wines  are  named  from  the  locality  of 
their  production.  Thus  we  read  of  the  wines  of 
Kerotim,  Tolim,  Bethrima,  Bethlaba,  and  Signa 
as  those  suited  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
(Menachoth,  viii.  6).  Other  well-known  wines  were 
those  of  En-gedi,  Acco,  and  Gaza.  In  Egypt  the 
wines  of  Bubastis  (Herod,  ii.  126),  of  Sebcnnytus, 
and  of  Mareotis  (Strabo,  x\\\.  779 ;  Athena'us,  i. 
33)  were  highly  esteemed.  Saronitic  wine  was  so 
strong  that  it  needed  two  parts  of  water  to  dilute 
it  {Shnbbath,  Ixxvii.  1),  and  Babylonian  wine  needed 
also  to  be  diluted  {Berachoth,  i.).  See  Kimehi 
(Comm.  on  Hos  14'). 

The  commonest  word  used  for  wine  is  I"  yayin, 
a  loan  word  from  a  non-Semitic  root.  This  occurs 
143  times,  being  first  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Noali's  drunkenness.  It  is  the  word  used  for  wine 
in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49"- ") ;  it  is  said  to 
cheer  God  and  man  (Jg  9"),  and  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man  (Ps  104").  Repentant  and  returning 
Israel  is  to  be  rewarded  by  again  drinking  the 
wine  of  her  vineyards  (Am  9"),  as  she  had  done 
before  (Ec  9').  It  was  to  be  given  to  them  of  hea\'y 
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heart  (Pr  31«),  but  its  use  had  to  be  limited,  for  it 
was  intoxicating,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nabal  (1  S  25"), 
Lot  (Gn  19*-),  Amnon  (2  S  13^),  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim  (Is  28').  It  was  the  wine  used  by  Job's 
family  (Job  1"") ;  but  king  Lemuel  was  dissuaded 
from  its  use,  because  it  is  said  to  prevent  judgment 
(Pr  3P),  and  to  cause  vomiting  (Is  28'  5",  Hos  7'). 
It  is  called  a  mocker  (Pr  20' ;  see  also  Jer  23').  It 
was  this  form  of  wine  with  which  Melchizedek 
welcomed  Abraham's  return  (Gn  14'*).  It  is  usually 
rendered  olvos  by  LXX.  In  general,  this  word  ia 
used  when  wine  is  spoken  of  as  a  beverage. 

EJiTn  tirish  occurs  3S  times,  and  is  rendered  by 
LXX  by  or^ot,  piiii  (Is  65*),  or  lUBvaiui  (1  S  1",  Jer 
13'*,  Hos  4").  It  is  so  called  because  it  takes  pos- 
session of  the  brain  and  inebriates  (Gesenius  ;  but 
most  moderns  reject  this  etymology).  In  enumerat- 
ing the  products  of  the  land,  corn  and  wine  (tirusk) 
are  mentioned  21  times,  and  oil  is  coupled  with 
tirush  15  times.  The  "Targumists,  Onkelos,  and 
Jonathan  render  it  by  hamer.  It  is  said  to  take 
away  the  understanding  in  Hos  4",  and  its  intoxi- 
cating qualities  are  referred  to  by  the  Talmudists, 
•  Tirosh  easily  takes  possession  of  (v-rc,  a  [ilay 
upon  the  word)  the  mmd,'  Sanhedrin,  Ixxvi.  §  1. 
In  Joma,  Ixxvi.  2,  it  is  said,  '  If  thou  abuse  it 
thou  shalt  he  poor  {■a■^^,  if  thou  rightly  use  it  thou 
shalt  be  head  (s-iin)';  and  in  the  Gemara  on  this, 
'Wherefore  is  it  called  tirosh?  Because  all  taken 
by  it  shall  be  poor.'  In  Jer  40"'-  ^  the  words  yayin 
and  tirush  are  used  as  synonyms,  and  in  general 
tirush  is  translated  '  new  wine  in  AV.  It  has  been 
argued  that  tirush  meant  grapes,  because  the  phrase 
is  used  '  to  gather  tirush' ;  but  the  same  is  used  of 
yayin,  and  both  are  spoken  of  as  trodden  out, 
yayin  in  Is  16'°,  tirush  in  Mic  6".  Collating  all 
the  references,  it  seems  as  if  tirush  was  especially 
used  for  wine  as  the  produce  of  the  vineyard.  See 
further,  Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  79  f. 

•Dk'  shekar,  LXX  crkepa,  is  the  word  tr.  in  general 
'strong  drink,'  which  occurs  23  times  in  UT.  It 
was  used  for  the  drink-oflering  (Nu  28'),  and  was 
permitted  to  be  bought  with  the  tithe  money  and 
consumed  at  the  temple  (Dt  14-*).  In  excess  it 
caused  merriment  (Is  24',  Ps  69'-)  and  intoxication 
(Is  56'-) ;  it  is  often  coupled  with  wine,  as  if  another 
intoxicating  fluid ;  Ibn  Ezra  says  it  was  made 
from  palm-juice  or  wheat,  Kimchi  says  from  fruit 
juice,  Jerome  from  grain,  grapes,  or  honey  {Epist. 
ad  Nepotianum,  ii.  11),  so  it  may  have  been  like 
the  barley  wine  of  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  77), 
or  like  arrack,  which  is  at  present  often  used 
in  Palestine  (Robinson,  iii.  195).  It  is  mentioned, 
among  other  jilaces,  in  Lv  10",  Nu  6',  Dt  29',  Jg 
•13*- '■'■',  1  S  l'»,  Mic  2".  Strong  drink  was  to  be 
given  to  those  ready  to  perish  (Pr  31"),  w hich  h,as 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  giving  in- 
toxicants to  deaden  the  pain  of  execution.  Light- 
foot  says  that  it  was  the  practice  of  wealthy  women 
in  Jeru.salem  to  provide  the  strong  drink  for  this 
purpose  (Ilor.  Heb.  xi.  366).  The  vinegar  given  to 
our  Lord  may  have  been  intended  for  this  purpose. 
Shekar  seems  to  be  named  from  ita  effects  (iiy  '  to 
be  drunk '). 

i-n  keiner,  used  twice  in  Heb.  (Dt  32",  Is  27',  but 
last  probably  mistake  for  Tpn)  and  six  times  in 
Aram.  (Ezr  C"  7--,  Dn  5'-  ^  *• '"),  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  sparkling,  foaming  upi>earance  of  ferment- 
ing wine.  In  Is  27-  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs 
appears  to  be  another  line  from  a  vintage  song.  It 
was  wine  of  this  kind  that  Cyrus  gave  for  the 
temple  use  (Ezr  6').  In  Dt  32'^  it  is  calle<I  the  pure 
blood  of  the  grape,  i.e.  not  mixed  with  water  ;  but 
RV  has  tr.  it  the  blood  of  the  grape,  wine.  It  is 
red  wine  in  Is  27-,  and  it  was  the  wine  which 
Belshazzar  drank  out  of  the  temple  vessels  (Dn  5'). 

O'CV  '".y't'i  a  poetical  synonym  meaning  that  which 
ia  trodden  out.     It  is  the  new  wine  of  Ca  8' ;  tht 


sweet  intoxicating  wine  of  Is  49-",  the  sweet  ■nine 
lainent''d  by  the  drunkards  in  Jl  1',  ami  tliat 
which  IS  supplied  to  the  restored  remnant  of  Israel 
as  a  blessing  (Jl  3'*).  It  is  rendered  in  LXX  vofia, 
y\uKaa-fi6!,  but  the  sweet  wine  of  Am  9"  is  /jLiO-q. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  '  the  sweet'  of  Nell  8'", 
where  it  is  called  o'ijrc'?  mnmtrihkim,  or  sweetnesses. 

N3S  suite',  intoxicating  drink  in  general,  the  wine 
of  Is  1—,  wliich  was  spoiled  by  mixture  with  water, 
or  that  in  Hos  4'*,  which  had  become  sour,  or  that 
which  drenched  the  drunkard  to  helplessness 
(Nah  I'»). 

^D?  mesek,  in  Ca  8^  J,f?  mezeg,  LXX  K^pairfia,  is 
mixed  wine,  to  which  spices  have  been  added  to  make 
it  hotter  and  improve  its  flavour.  In  Pr  23^,  Ps  75", 
Is  65"  it  is  called  mim.mk.  In  Pr  9--  °  it  is  used 
metaphoricnlly  for  the  inspiring  drink  supi)lied  by 
wisdom,  and  in  Is  5^  for  the  strong  drink  which 
warps  the  judgment.  In  Pr  23*"  it  is  a  parallel 
synonym  for  yayin. 

\~'n  homcz,  or  vinegar,  is  sour  wine,  the  common 
refreshing  drink  for  labourers,  forbidden  to  the 
Nazirite  while  under  his  vow  (Nu  6"),  used  in  the 
harvest  field  (Ru  2"),  and  prophetically  mentioned 
in  Ps  69-'.  In  Pr  10-"  LXX  renders  it  «M0a?,  an 
unripe  grape. 

In  NT  tlie  word  commonly  vised  is  orcos,  as  at 
the  marriage  feast  at  Cana.  This  wine  in  excess 
produced  /xeSiio-is  (Jn  2'°).  New  wine  was  regarded 
as  inferior  to  old  (Lk  5^).  rXcvKoi,  'new  sweet 
wine,'  is  mentioned  in  Ac  2"  as  that  by  which  the 
Jews  thought  the  apostles  were  intoxicated  at 
Pentecost.  It  cannot  have  been  unfermented,  as 
that  would  not  have  produced  the  oflTect,  and 
Pentecost  was  eight  months  after  the  vintage. 

The  collecting  of  juice  from  the  grapes,  which 
the  chief  butler  in  his  dream  squeezed  into  the 
cup,  was  plainly  only  a  symbol,  as  in  the  dream  he 
.saw  the  whole  process  of  budding,  blossoming,  and 
fruiting  taking  place.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  custom  as  squeezing  grapes  into  a  cup  for 
royal  or  guest  refreshment.  There  are  several 
figurative  names  for  wine  :  '  the  fruit  of  the  vine ' 
(Lk  22'8),  'the  blood  of  the  grape'  (Dt  32") ;  the 
former  reminds  us  of  Pindar's  dpicroi  dfnrf\ov  (vii.  3), 
or  of  the  name  of  the  vine  otvov  ii^tt^p  in  iiischjlus 
(Persce,  614). 

The  study  of  the  names  applied  to  wine  shows 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  evidently  syn- 
onyms, and  that  the  substance  indicated  by  them 
all  was  one  which.  If  used  to  excess,  was  liable 
to  cause  intoxication.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  obtain  a  textual  support  for  total  abstinence 
by  differentiating  intoxicating  from  unfermented 
wine  in  the  biblical  terminology ;  but  it  is  only 
special  pleading  without  adequate  foundation. 
"The  teaching  of  Scripture  as  to  the  pernicious 
effects  of  intemperance  in  any  form  is  clear  and 
explicit,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  stated  the  case 
for  total  abstinence  in  Ro  14  in  a  way  which  does 
not  require  the  treacherous  aid  of  doubtful  exegesis 
for  its  support. 

The  wine  stored  in  the  large  skins  in  the  cellar 
was  dra>\Ti  for  use  into  smaller  skins,  the  bottles 
of  Scripture,  called  n-n  hcmeth  in  Gn  21"''-,  hzi 
nebel,  1  S  1^  10',  2  S  16'  (this  word  is  used  figura- 
tively for  the  clouds  in  Job  38"),  or  iiij  norl,  Jos 
9*"",  Jg  4",  1  S  16-".  This  word  is  also  used  figura- 
tively in  Ps  56'  in  alliteration  with  nod,  'wander- 
ing,' for  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  lacry- 
matories  among  the  Jews.  The  nod  was  liable  to 
shrivel  if  hung  up  in  the  heat  (Ps  1 19«3).  In  LXX 
and  NT  bottle  is  affxAs.  These  were  made  of  goat- 
skins, prepared  by  cutting  off'  the  head,  tail,  and 
feet,  and  then  drawing  off  the  skin  from  the  body 
without  other  cutting,  and  stuffing  it  with  straw, 
into  which  wooden  wedges  were  then  driven,  to 
stretch  it  to  its  fullest  capacity.     'The  hair  was 


left  on  the  outer  surface,  the  tail  and  limb  holes 
were  closely  sewn  up,  ami  the  neck  hole  left  open. 
The  skin  was  thereafter  tanned  with  oak  or  acacia 
bark.  These  skins  are  prepared  in  this  manner  at 
the  present  day,  and  are  called  zumzaiiiinim.  or 
mattani.  When  filled,  the  nock  hole  is  tied  round 
with  a  thong.  Robinson  saw  about  500  of  these 
bottles  in  one  tanvnrd  (ii.  75).  The  larger  bottles 
are  of  he-goat  skins,  the  smallest  of  the  skins  of 
kids.  This  variety  of  size  is  alluded  to  in  Is  '22-'''. 
When  active  fermentation  is  in  progress  these 
skins  become  much  distended,  and  are  liable  to 
burst.  Tliis  is  especially  liable  to  occur  with  new 
skins  of  j'oung  animals,  which  are  called  nix,  as  in 
Job  32"'.  These  are  called  in  Vulg.  larjunculrr. 
Skins  which  are  old  are  liable  to  crack,  and 
cannot  bear  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced during  fermentation.  This  is  referred  to 
in  lit  9",  Mk  2:-\  Lk  5".  The  preservation  of  the 
wine  did  not  mean  keeping  it  from  fermentation, — 
for,  with  the  total  absence  of  antiseptic  precautions 
characteristic  of  Orientals,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  do  so, — but  the  storing  of  it  in  a  bottle 
which  could  resist  the  strain.  One  of  these  bottles 
was  a  load  for  a  man  (1  S  10'). 

Wine  was  largely  used  in  Egypt,  and  the  figures 
of  drinking  feasts,  and  the  painting  of  an  inebri- 
ated female  from  a  tomb  of  the  New  Empire,  are 
well  kno>\Ti  (see  Wilkinson,  i.  392,  424,  etc. ).  There 
is  an  interesting  letter  written  by  the  scribe  Amen- 
em-apt  to  Penta-ur,  in  which  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance are  graphically  described(Po^.S«/^(er,  I.  ix. 
9,  etc.).  The  commonest  beverage  in  Egypt  was 
beer,  made  from  barley,  and  called  helc.  Tlic  wine 
made  from  the  grape,  also  commonly  used,  was 
called  arp,  and  date  wine  was  called  bak.  Among 
the  presents  to  Ptah  enumerated  in  the  Harris 
Papijrns  were  2366  wine  vessels  of  one  form  and 
820  of  another ;  and  in  the  inventory  of  presents  on 
pi.  72  of  that  papyrus  are  486,303  vessels  of  boer. 
The  Persians  were  also  much  addicted  to  wine 
(Herod,  i.  133),  and  the  royal  wine  of  Est  1'  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Athenreus  [Deipnos.  i.  51)  ;  it  was 
called  Chalybonian,  and  Posidonius  says  that  it  is 
made  in  Damascus.  Figuratively,  the  washing  of 
garments  in  wine  means  plenty  and  prosperity  (Gn 
49").  Wine  of  astonishment,  Ps  60*  (RV  stagger- 
ing), is  a  figure  of  God's  judjjraent  on  sin,  makin" 
its  objects  helpless,  as  if  intoxicated.  This  is  called 
the  cup  of  staggering  in  Is  51". 

The  Yine  of  Sodom  (Dt  32'=)  is  probably,  as 
Seetzen  and  Robinson  have  supposed,  the  'iis/icr  or 
Caloirupis  procern,  an  asclepiadaceous  plant,  whose 
fruit  looks  attractive,  but  is  full  of  dry  cottony 
hairs.  These  are  the  'grapes  of  gall.'  Pococke 
supposed  that  it  referred  to  diseased  pomegranates, 
and  Hooker  conjectures  that  the  colocynth  may 
have  been  meant ;  but  its  fruit  has  no  resemblance 
to  grapes  (see  Wild  Gourd,  above).  Elliot  suggests 
o.ak  galls  as  referred  to,  and  Hasselquist  the  egg 
plant,  either  Sulanun\  mdongena  or  S.  Sodommurrt  ; 
out  the  first  identification  is  most  probably  correct 
more  especially  as  the  Cfdotropis,  while  not  very 
common,  grows  abundantly  in  one  locality  by  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Walnut  (n;((  '('fjoz,  rapifa)  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
fniit ;  but  a  garden  of  nuts,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Ca  6",  is  taken  by  the  rabbinical  authorities  as 
meaning  a  garden  of  walnuts.  The  Arabs  call  the 
tree  gynus,  and  it  is  very  common  ia  Palestine. 
The  common  walnut,  Juglans  rcgia,  Ls  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 

Fruit  is  referred  to  metaphorically  in  the  sense 
of  (1)  the  result  of  a  course  of  conduct  (Ro  6'-'); 
(2)  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conduct 
(Gal  5",  Eph  5")  ;  (3)  chil'dren  (Ps  127') ;  (4)  praise 
(Is  57'") ;  (5)  the  results  of  industry  (Pr  31"'-''),  etc. 

Mallows  (n;'?5  rmtlluah,  LXX  HXinov,  Vulg.  Ar- 


borum  cortices)  are  spoken  of  in  Job  30*  as  plants 
eaten  by  starving  outcasts.  They  have  been  vari- 
ously identified  as  nettles  by  K.  Levi,  as  possibly  a 
mesembryanthemum  by  Kitto,  as  mallows  (malva) 
by  Thomson  (L.  and  B.  i.  291),  as  Corchoms  olito- 
rtus  by  Sprengel ;  but  are  most  probably  the  salt- 
wort, as  in  the  RV,  the  Atriplex  halimus  or  sea- 
purslain,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  muUuah, 
and  grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is  a  plant  with  sour  leaves, 
and  has  been  known  to  form  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  people  in  periods  of  scarcity.  Thomson  saw 
poor  people  cutting  coarse  green  food  of  this  kind 
as  a  relish  for  bread  (ii.  345).  The  mallow  in 
Arabic  is  called  khitbbarzeh.  In  a  parallel  passage 
in  Job  24"  the  poor  are  said  to  cut  '?'^3  for  their 
children,  which  may  be  cattle  food  (Is  30^")  or 
coarse  vegetables  in  general,  and  probably  the  nix 
or  greens  which  the  prophet  went  to  gather  were 
of  the  same  nature  (2  K  4^).  The  Syriac  uses  this 
name  malluah  for  the  '^nri  or  '  nettle    of  Zeph  2^. 

Juniper  roots  (nni  rothem).  This  occurs  along 
with  the  last  as  part  of  the  food  of  the  outcast  in 
Job  30'',  but  the  word  occurs  also  as  the  name  of 
the  tree  under  which  Elijah  sheltered  (1  K  19"), 
and  in  the  phrase  'coals  of  juniper'  in  I's  120^. 
LXX  renders  it  'VaBixiv  or  "PajjAe,  and  in  Job  /jffat 
{uXuK.  Symm.  tr.  it  jji^av  airuv  aypluv,  and  Josephus 
does  not  name  the  tree,  but  calls  it  '  a  certain 
tree'  (Ant.  VUI.  xiii.  7).  The  Syriac  VS  calls  it  a 
terebinth,  and  Clement  a  Paliurus  [Pmdagog.  iii. 
236).  The  later  Jewish  authorities,  however, 
recognized  it  as  the  desert  broom,  Retamn  retem, 
which  the  Arabs  call  retama.  It  is  a  shrub  witli 
pale  pink  flowers  and  very  bitter  roots.  It  grows 
about  10  ft.  high,  and  in  many  places  in  the  desert 
is  the  only  shrub  under  which  one  could  shelter. 
Robinson  describes  it  in  such  places ;  and  one  of 
the  wilderness  stations  of  Israel  was  called  Rithmah 
=  broomy  (Nu  33'*).  The  roots  were  used  as  fuel 
(Ps  120''),  and  theRevisers  have  put '  to  warm  them  ' 
in  marg.  of  Job  30S  which,  considering  the  uneat- 
able nature  of  the  roots,  is  a  more  intelligible  ren- 
dering. The  word  c~r!^  may  be  regarded  as  a 
derivative  of  the  verb  D;n  '  to  heat,'  in  which  sense 
the  same  word  occurs  in  Is  47".  This  sense  is  taken 
by  some  Heb.  commentators,  as  R.  Levi  ben-Gerson 
{m  loc),  but  the  rendering  of  the  text  is  that  in 
the  Gemara,  A  boda  Zara,  i.  Juniper  roots  are  often 
used  for  fuel  in  the  wilderness  (Thomson,  i.  345). 

B.  Animal  food  consisted  either  of  flesh  or  of 
animal  products,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  honey. 
Flesh  was  habitually  used  only  in  royal  or  great 
houses,  and  among  ordinary  people  was  chiefly 
used  at  feasts.  Its  sources  were  restricted  by  law 
among  the  Jews,  by  custom  aniong  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  The  word  ixf ,  which  literally  means 
flesh  meat  (Ps  78-''-  "),  was  sometimes  used  for  food 
in  general  (Ex  2V). 

The  division  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean, 
mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Deluge  (Gn  7"),  was 
written  in  the  light  of  later  legislation,  but  em- 
bodies a  distinction  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
very  early  period  of  human  history.  The  two  lists 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Lv  ll'"-  and  Dt  14''") 
are  practically  identical.  The  mammals  permitted 
to  bo  eaten  were  the  ruminants  proper,  except  the 
camel,  which,  with  the  hyrax,  liare,  and  swine, 
are  prohibited  by  name.  Tiiere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  selection  is  of  more  than  arbitrary  value, 
and  that  the  danger  of  the  transmission  of  parasitic 
diseases  by  the  flcsli  of  these  is  less  than  in  the 
case  of  ,the  excluded  forms  (see  Gu^neau  de 
Rlussy,  Etude  sur  I'hijgiinc  de  Moise).  For  fanci- 
ful representations  of  the  forbidden  animals  as 
types  of  vices,  see  Eusebius,  Priep.  Erang.  viii.  9 ; 
Clement,  Picdag.  ii.  10 ;  Novatianua,  de  cibis 
JudtBorum,  iii. 


The  permitted  mammals  named  in  Dt  are  ten. 
(a)  The  three  domestic  groups,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats.  The  first  group  was  called  in  general  nc,-ij 
behanAh,  or  cattle  (Dt  \i*),  neat  cattle  being  distin- 
guished as  -if3=  hakdr,  LXX/Sofs,  tr.  the  herd,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  flock.  The  calf  is  in  Heb. 
Vv  'cgel  (Is  27'") ;  an  'egel  marhek  or  fatted  calf  was 
killed  for  Saul  by  the  -witch  (1  S  28='') ;  see  also  Gn 
18'  (where  the  calf  is  ben  bakar,  'the  son  of  the 
herd')  and  i  c-ircvrbs  ix6(7xos  oi'  Lk  lo*".  -ivS'  sh6r 
(LXX  libaxos)  is  used  for  a  bullock,  as  in  Lv  22-'', 
Neh  5'»,  or  else  i;  par,  as  in  Nu  8*,  Ps  22'-' ;  and  a 
heifer  is  called  'eglnth  bakar  (Gn  15',  Dt  21')  or 
parah  (Gn  41=,  Nu  19^).  Bulls  are  named  (poet.) 
pn-sx  'ctftiiVim  (Is  34',  Ps  22'^),  and  cows  or  cattle 
in  general  D-ab.x  'alaphim.  The  commonest  breed 
were  black  or  brown,  short  limbed  and  small,  and 
they  were  principally  kept  in  the  valleys  and 
in  the  low  country.  Fat  oxen  were  part  of  Solo- 
mon's daily  provision  (1  K  4^)  ;  these  were  fed  in 
a  DCN  or  stall,  and  hence  are  called  stalled  oxen 
(Pr  15") ;  Solomon  had  also  pasture-fed  oxen  (1  K 
4^3,  see  also  Elisha,  1  K  19-').  The  aurochs  or 
wild  bull  (the  Hebrew  re'em)  v/as  probably  seldom 
captured,  even  in  nets  (Is  51'").  The  buffalo  was 
not  originally  a  native,  but  has  been  imported  into 
Palestine  since  Bible  times. 

From  the  flock  [Xi-  zun  (Gn  4=)  the  food  animals 
were  n^i?  taleh,  or  sucking  lambs  (LXX  a.pvb's  yaXa- 
diivoi),  as  in  1  S  7'.  A  hogget  or  lamb  from  one  to 
three  years  old  was  named  e-^ia  kebes  (Nu  7">)  or 
3b'3  kescb  (Lv  3'),  LXX  iS/ii/os  or  apvbi.  In  Aramaic 
a  young  sheep  is  called  tex  'inimar,  as  in  Ezr  6"  ;  a 
ewe  is  hrn  rahel  (Gn  31**) ;  and  a  fatted  sheep  i3 
kar  (2  K  3^) ;  while  sheep  in  general  are  called 
nb'  sck  (Jg  6*).  The  commonest  breed  of  sheej)  in 
Palestine  is  the  fat-taUed  variety,  whose  tail  is 
wide  and  flat,  and  may  weigh  10  lb.,  most  of  which 
is  pure  fat.  This  fat  tail  (RV)  is  the  n^K  'ahjdh 
or  rump  (AV)  of  Ex  29-^  (see  Herod,  m.  113). 
In  Northern  Palestine  and  Syria  there  is  also  a 
short-woolled  small  sheep,  resembling  the  merino  ; 
both  are  varieties  of  the  one  species  Oi'is  Aries. 
The  lamb  was  the  commonest  of  ail  meats  for 
feasts,  and  is  still  the  animal  often  killed  for  a 
guest  (Doughty,  i.  16).  The  ram,  S^x  'atjU,  possibly 
the  beden  or  wild-goat  (Gn  15°),  was  also  used  as 
food  (Gn  31^).  For  the  use  of  Iambs  see  2  S  12*, 
Is  53',  and  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex  12*). 

The  goat  (-I'VV  sair)  was  coniiiionl3'  kept  in  flocks 
in  the  more  mountainous  districts,  while  the  sheep 
was  fed  in  the  lower  pastures  ;  the  two  species  of 
goat,  Capra  hirrus  and  C.  mambrica,  were  not  ap- 
parently differentiated  by  name  ;  tlie  former  is  the 
common  goat,  the  latter  has  a  slieep-like  head  and 
Ion"  pciuTulous,  flapping  ears.  The  mr.Ie  or  he-goat 
of  tile  former  breed  is  the  ay  iat/is/i,  (in  3(>*,  Pr  30^', 
and  of  tlie  latter  iii^ji  'atti'u' {Gn  31'"),  or  in  Aramaic 
TES  zlphtr,  as  Ezr  6".  The  ly  'cz  may  have  been  the 
Capra  JEgagrus  1 1  Sinaitica,  both  of  which  are 
natives  of  Bible  lands,  and  probably  the  source  of 
Esau's  savoury  meat.  The  kid,  "3  gidi  (Dt  14'-'),  is 
mentioned  as  the  material  fur  a  small  feast  (Jg  6" 
13").  Compare  the  fpi^os  of  the  iiarnble  (Lk  15-'), 
and  the  elder  brotlier's  iniplied  comparison  botween 
the  kid  and  the  calf.  As  the  Iamb  is  useful  for  his 
fleece  as  well  as  his  flesh  (Pr  27'^),  the  kid  is 
commonly  used  by  the  poorer  or  more  economical 
classes  (see  1  Es  1').  Rebekah  used  it  for  making 
Isaac's  savoury  meat  (Gn  27°). 

The  thrice-repeated  taboo  concerning  seething  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Ex  23"  34-*,  Dt  14-')  h.as 
been  interiireted  :  (1)  As  a  prohibition  of  the 
slauglitcr  of  the  mother  and  oflspring  at  the  same 
time  (as  in  Lv  22'^).  (2)  As  forbiifding  the  killing  of 
the  young  animal  before  it  was  eiglit  days  old  :  we 
learn  from  the  passage  just  quotcil  that  an  animal 
was  not  allowed  to  be  sacrificed  until  it  had  reached 


that  age,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  it  was  also 
unclean  aa  food.  (3)  The  most  probable  explana- 
tion ia  that  it  had  reference  to  some  custom  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  such  as  that  described  by 
Cudworth  and  Spencer  {de  Icgibus  Eebr.  ritual. 
ii.  335),  in  which  a  kid  was  boiled  in  its  mother's 
milk,  and  the  broth  sprinkled  on  the  ground  as  a 
sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  harvest  gods  and  ensure 
fmitfulness.  (4)  Michaelis  has  supposed  that 
mother's  milk  is  a  euphemism  for  butter,  and  that 
the  food  forbidden  was  meat  drenched  with  butter. 
For  other  views  on  this  njy'iB  to'ebiih,  or  abomina- 
tion, see  Tract  Chullin,  viii.  §  4,  and  Maimonides, 
More  nebochim,  iii.  48. 

Milk  and  its  derivatives  formed  an  important 
element  of  the  food  of  the  Bible  peoples,  Pales- 
tine is  described  as  a  land  flowng  with  milk  and 
lioney  (Ex  3*  and  eighteen  other  places),  ajir)  haldb, 
LXX  ti.\a,  is  used  for  fresh  milk  (Ca  5",  Is  28"), 
or  of  cream  from  which  butter  is  made  (Pr  30''). 
Milk  of  goats  was  esteemed  the  best  (Pr  27"),  then 
that  of  sheep  (Dt  32").  Cow's  milk  is  rarely  as 
good  as  either  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the 
unsuitability  of  the  pasture,  and  is  not  often 
specified  in  the  Bible.  Camel's  milk  was  probably 
used  by  the  patriarchs,  as  we  infer  from  Gn  32" ; 
but  it  BOUTS  more  quickly  than  other  milk,  and 
often  pains  strangers  when  they  first  take  it 
(Doughty,  i.  216). 

Milk  IS  used  as  a  drink  with  meals  (Gn  18', 
Ezk  25^),  and  so  is  coupled  with  Avine  (Ca  5',  Is  55J). 
When  the  pasturage  is  good,  sweet  milk  is  still 
handed  round  after  an  Arab  meal.  It  is  also  offered 
as  refreshment  to  travellers.  Jael  opened  for 
Sisera  a  nod,  or  leathern  bottle  of  milk  (Jg  4'"), 
which  Deborah  ( Jg  5^)  calls  a  sephel  'addirim,  '  a 
cup  of  the  nobles '  (EV  a  lordly  dish).  Goat's  milk 
is  spoken  of  as  the  staple  drink  of  servants  (Pr 
27*") ;  and,  as  the  Hebrew  children  were  mother- 
nursed,  milk  was  their  sole  sustenance  until  they 
were  weaned,  hence  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
milk-feeding  in  1  Co  3^,  He  5'-.  The  comparison 
of  the  law  to  milk  was  used  by  the  Jews ;  thus 
Kimchi  on  Is  55'  says,  '  As  milk  feeds  and  nourishes 
a  child,  so  the  law  feeds  and  nourishes  the  soul.' 
Milk  mixed  with  flour  or  rice,  and  eaten  with 
salad,  or  occasionally  \vith  meat,  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Aleppo  (Russell,  i. 
118)  and  elsewhere.  Among  some  Jews  milk  is 
not  eaten  with  meat,  on  account  of  their  interpre- 
tation of  Ex  23"  (see  above). 

Butter  (nxDH  hem'dh,  LXX  ^oi'rTvpov)  is  used  for 
cream  and  thick  preparations  of  it,  as  well  as  for 
butter  proper.  In  Is  7^  it  probably  means  cream, 
and  in  Jg  5-*  the  milk  which  was  called  hdlab  in 
Jg  4"  is  named  hem'dh  ;  but  it  was  liquid  enough 
to  be  kept  in  a  skin  bottle,  and  was  used  to  quench 
thirst.  The  '  butter '  of  Gn  18'  was  probably 
soured  milk,  which  is  now  much  used  in  tne  East, 
and  called  leben{  Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  i.  240).  The 
process  of  churning  is  called  po  mif,  or  '  pressure,' 
m  Pr  30".  It  is  now  performed  by  rocking  a  skin 
of  milk  upon  the  knees  (Doughty,  i.  221),  or  by 
beating  with  a  stick  a  skin  of  milk  hung  up  in  a 
frame,  or  jerking  a  skin  thus  suspended  to  and 
fro  (Robinson,  i.  485).  The  milk  used  is  that  of 
•loats  (Robinson,  iii.  69)  or  cows  (Dt  32") ;  some 
forms  of  butter  are  semi-fluid,  and  hence  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Job  20"  29'.  The  amount  of 
butter  eaten  by  Arabs  is  large,  when  it  can  be 
^irocured.  Kitto  says  that  all  well-prepared  Arab 
tood  swims  in  it ;  and  Burckhardt  describes  the 
Arabs  as  taking  a  cupful  of  butter  as  breakfast  in 
the  morning  (see  Robinson,  i.  449).  Melted  butter 
is  used,  poured  over  bread  in  a  bowl,  as  a  breakfast 
dish,  and  is  called  onmei  (cf.  Doughty,  ii.  67  f., 
208  r,  655  f.).  Met.aphorically,  the  smoothness  of 
hypocritical  words  is  compared  to  butter  (Ps  55^'). 


Cheese  (i"ici  hdriz)  is  mentioned  as  a  delicacy  sent 
by  Jesse  to  the  captain  of  the  troop  in  which  hia 
sons  were  (1  S  17"),  the  expression  used  there 
meaning  ten  slices  of  curd.  The  [n?^]  slmphuh 
(pi.  ehfiphOth)  of  2  S  11^  was  probably  the  feben, 
which  here  was  made  of  cow  s  mUk.  Cheese  ia 
often  made  of  the  milk  of  the  ewe  or  of  the  goat. 

A  third  word,  nj'jj  gebindh,  means  a  clot,  and  is 
compared  (Job  10'")  with  the  material  out  of  which 
the  body  develops  (cf.  DJi  gOlem  of  Ps  139"). 

The  Arabs  use  dried  milk,  which  they  rub  up 
with  water  when  wanted  (Doughty,  i.  202)  ;  this 
they  call  mereesy.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt (i.  GO). 

(4)  Besides  the  three  domestic  groups,  seven 
forms  of  large  game  were  allowed  to  be  eaten ; 
these  were  tne  fallow  deer,  Dama  vulgaris  (Sjn, 
LXX  ?\a0o5,  the  hart  of  RV  and  AV,  as  in  Ps  42', 
La  1') ;  the  gazelle,  Gazella  dorcas  ("55;  zebt,  LXX 
SopKis,  AV  roebuck,  2  S  2"),  called  by  the  Egyptians 
gahs,  and  often  used  as  a  sacrifice ;  the  wild  cow 
antelope,  Bubalus  boselaphus  (iiD^;  yahmur,  LXX 
Tuyapyos,  Vulg.  bubalus,  AV  fallow  deer,  RV  roe- 
buck), called  shes  by  the  Egyptians. 

These  three  were  hunted  (Dt  12'f-  =»,  Pr  6"), 
and  formed  elements  in  Solomon's  daily  provision 
( 1  K  4^).  The  other  large  game  were  :  the  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  Capra  beden,  the  n'eafuoi  Egypt;  the 
Sinaitic  ibex  is  also  called  'jy;  ( Job  39',  Ps  104"),  hence 
the  name  of  Heber's  wife  Jg  4"-  "  (ipx  'akk6,  AV 
and  RV  wild  goat) ;  the  addax,  Aniilope  addax 
([WT  dishdn,  AV  and  RV  '  pygarg,'  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian nudu),  an  antelope  with  lyrate  horns  and  wOiite 
hinder  part,  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  West- 
em  Asia,  and  found  in  Palestine  ;  tne  oryx,  Oryx 
beatrix  (San  tS6,  LXX  ipv^,  AV  wild  ox,  RV  ante 
lope),  a  straight -horned  antelope,  extending  in 
distribution  from  N.  Africa  to  Persia  ;  the  African 
form,  called  in  Egyptian  maud,  diflers  from  the 
Asiatic  in  some  respects,  and  is  called  0.  leucoryx ; 
it  is  very  commonly  represented  as  being  sacrificed 
in  Egyptian  pictures ;  and  lastly,  the  kibisch  or 
mouflon,  Ovis  traqelaphus  ("itj  zemer,  LXX  Ka/iijXo- 
irdpSaXts,  AV  and  RV  chamois).  This  is  a  mountain 
sheep  which  is  found  in  Lebanon,  Moab,  and  the 
Taurus,  as  well  as  in  Corsica.  Neither  the  chamois 
nor  the  girafi'e  is  a  native  of  Palestine. 

(c)  The  law  of  clean  birds  is  one  of  exclusion. 
All  carnivorous  or  predaceous  birds  and  seabirds, 
together  with  the  ostrich,  raven,  heron,  and  stork, 
are  declared  unclean,  (jn  the  positive  side,  the 
birds  named  as  articles  of  diet  were  six  :  (1)  the 
pigeon  (Columba  livia,  njV  y6nAh,  LXX  TcpnTTepi) ; 
(2)  the  turtle  dove  (Turtur  communis,  I'm  t6r,  LXX 
rpvyuif).  These  two  were  the  commonest  birds 
used  for  food  in  Palestine,  and  the  only  ones 
admitted  as  sacrifices.  (3)  The  partridge,  of  which 
two  species  are  found  in  Palestine,  Caccahis  chukar, 
the  large  Indian  partridge,  and  v4  mmoperdix  Heyi, 
the  small  partridge  of  Judaea  (1  S  26™).  This  bird  is 
hunted,  as  it  runs  when  pursued,  and  is  slow  to  rise 
in  flight  (Robinson,  iii.  403).  Its  nest  is  sought 
after  on  account  of  the  eggs,  which  are  favourite 
articles  of  food  (Jer  17",  Sir  ll^).  LXX  renders 
it  i/uKTiK6pa(,  which  is  a  kind  of  heron.  The  place- 
name  Beth-hoglah  means  the  house  of  the  partridge. 
Partridges  as  food  are  represented  on  an  Assyrian 
sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  (4)  The  quail 
{Cotumix  communis,  ij'f  sildv,  LXX  dprvyoii-irrpa), 
which  furnished  meat  to  the  Israelites  in  their 
wilderness  journey  (Ex  16").  These  are  commofc 
in  Egypt,  where  they  are  salted  and  eaten  raw 
(Herodotus,  ii.  77).  Tne  quail  annually  migrates  in 
immense  bevies  across  the  desert  nearly  along  the 
line  of  the  Israelites'  march  (Robinson,  1.  260).  (5) 
Fatted  fowl,  which  were  prepared  forSolomon's  table 
(1  K  4^),  are  called  on^-is.  They  were  probably 
ducks  or  geese,  so  largely  used  in  Egypt,  whero 


they  are  called  aptiu  and  terpu.  They  were  ap- 
parently not  domesticated,  but  caught  in  nets, 
fattened  and  eaten  (Lepsius,  ii.  46  and  132).  (6) 
Fowl  in  Neh  5"  n'TEi-  zipjidrtm,  were  probably 
domestic  fowl  introduced  from  Babylonia,  to  which 
they  had  been  brought  from  India,  their  native 
country.  In  NT  times  they  had  become  domesti- 
cated in  Palestine.  It  is  said  in  the  Mishna  that 
fowl  were  not  allowed  in  Jerusalem  [Baba  Kama, 
vii.  7) ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  (see  Mt  26'°  and  parallel 
passages).  Our  Lord  was  familiar  with  them  and 
their  habits,  see  Mt  23",  where  He  quotes  from 
2  Es  I**. 

Eggs  as  articles  of  food  in  early  times  were  those 
of  wild  birds  {Dt22«,  Is  10"  59") ;  but  with  the  in- 
troduction of  geese  from  Egypt  and  domestic  fowl 
from  India  they  became  much  more  important  as 
a  part  of  the  diet,  and  now  are  very  largely  used 
(Lk  U").  There  is  no  reference  to  the  ancient 
modes  of  cooking  them,  but  at  the  present  day 
they  are  boiled,  or  eaten  swimming  in  hot  butter 
and  with  honey  (Finn.  141),  or  eaten  with  olives 
[ib.  272),  or  boiled  \vith  rice  (Robinson,  i.  91),  or 
fried  in  fat. 

The  white  of  an  egg  (rno^n  ti  rir  hallamfith)  of 
Job  6'  may  be  either  the  material  literally  ex- 
pressed, see  Tract  Chull.  64a,  or  curdled  milk  ;  but 
IS  understood  by  some  as  a  succulent,  tasteless  plant 
like  purslain,  Portulaca  oleracea,  as  in  the  KVm. 
This  plant  is  common  in  most  places  in  Palestine, 
and  is  in  Arabic  associated  with  imbecility.  Golius 
quotes  the  proverb  'more  foolish  than  purslain,' 
Sentent.  Arab.  81.  For  other  meanings  see 
Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  snb  voce. 

Dove's  dung,  mentioned  in  connexion  ■with  the 
famine  during  the  siege  of  Samaria,  has  been 
variously  understood  by  commentators.  It  is  said 
(2  K  6'^)  that  one  imperial  pint  of  it  was  sold  for 
aboat  12s.  6d.  o'jVnn  hdriyonim.  or  as  it  is  in 
I;Cer6  D'}i'?1  dibyonim,  is  understood  by  Josephus 
literally,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  used  as 
a  condiment  in  place  of  salt  {Ant.  IX.  iv.  4).  The 
threat  in  Rabshakeh's  appeal  to  the  Jews  (2  K  18'-'') 
is  in  favour  of  this  view.  Others  have  supposed  that 
tliis  material  was  used  for  fuel,  as  the  cow  dung 
in  Ezk  4'^ ;  and  Harmer  thinks  it  was  used  to 
manure  melons  and  other  vegetables  grown  within 
the  city  [Ohs.  iii.  185 ;  see  Morier's  Second  Journey, 
p.  141).  Fuller  surmised  that  it  might  be  the  con- 
tents of  the  pigeon's  crop.  Linnaeus  and  Smith 
identify  it  as  the  root  of  a  liliaceous  plant,  the 
Ornithogalum  vmbellatum  or  star  of  Bethlehem  ; 
but  this  as  well  as  Bochart's  conjecture,  that  it 
was  a  chick-pea  or  small  species  of  deer,  and  the 
view  that  it  was  a  small  species  of  sorghum,  are 
without  foundation,  as  there  is  no  reason  wliy 
the  price  of  these  rare  foods  sliould  be  specified. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  as  much  evidence  for 
the  literal  interpretation  as  for  any  of  these 
guesses. 

(d)  No  reptile  was  permitted  to  be  eaten  ;  of 
fishes  all  that  have  fins  and  scales  were  clean  ;  but 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  species  of  fish  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  there  any  discrimina- 
tion except  good  or  bad  (Mt  13''*),  and  big  and  little 
(Jon  1",  Jn  21",  Mk  8'').  The  Sea  of  Galilee 
abounds  in  fishes,  which  are  delicate  and  well 
flavoured  (Robinson,  ii.  386).  Altogether  43  species 
have  been  found  by  Lortet,  Tristram,  and  others, 
of  which  14  are  ptculiar  to  the  lake  and  to  the 
Jordan.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  Clarias  macra- 
cnnthus,  being  scaleless,  was  unclean  {KopaKims,  Jos. 
BJ  III.  X.  8).  The  largest  of  the  clean  fishes  are 
species  of  Chromis,  which  resemble  the  carp,  and 
have  large  scales.  One  of  these,  Chromis  Niloticus, 
called  Moncht  by  the  fishermen  of  Tiberias,  has 
been  found  up  to  5  lb.  in  weight ;  another,  C. 
Tiberiadis,  is  peculiar  to  the  lake,  and  very  plenti- 


ful ;  C.  Andrece  and  C.  Simonis  are  also  peculiar,  as 
is  the  C.  Flavii  Josephi.  There  are  also  wur  species 
of  barbel  of  the  genera  Barbus,  Scaphiodon  and 
Capoeta,  as  well  as  one  species  each  of  dace,  loach, 
and  bleak,  and  two  blennies,  B.  Lupulus  and  B. 
varius.  Sea  fishery  weis  carried  on  at  Tyre 
(Ezk  26°),  and  from  thence  preserved  fish  weie  im- 
ported into  Jerusalem  (Neh  13"),  probably  dried 
and  cured.  It  was  likely  some  dried  fishes  which 
formed  part  of  the  food  ^vith  which  the  5000  were 
fed.  The  fish-market  at  Jerusalem  was  probably 
at  the  fish-gate  (2  Ch  33").  The  fishpools  o"f 
Heshbon  (Ca  7*)  have  been  regarded  as  indicating 
that  the  Jews  kept  fish  in  them  for  use  ;  but  the 
word  '  fish '  is  here  an  interpolation.  Abundance  of 
fish  was  one  of  the  elements  in  the  pros])erity  of 
Joseph,  according  to  his  blessing,  Gn  49^.  Fish 
was  one  of  the  staple  foods  in  Egypt  (Nu  11°). 
See  picture  of  fishing  in  Baedeker's  Egypt,  p.  411, 
and  Wilkinson,  ii.  102. 

(e)  Four  insects  were  allowed  to  be  eaten  accord- 
ing to  the  list  in  Lv ;  these  were :  (1)  the  na-ix  'arbeh, 
LXX^poCxos,  the  swarming  locust,  ^dipodamigra- 
toria;  (2)  dj;^d  sol' dm,  LXX  aTriKris,  probably  Aery- 
dium  peregrinum,  the  bald  locust  of  AV ;  (3)  '?j^n 
harg6l,  LXX  d^iofuixoi  (AV  beetle),  a  leaping 
animal,  and  therefore  not  a  beetle,  probably  the 
khardjala  of  the  Arabs,  which  tlie  Rabbins  supposed 
to  be  a  grasshopper,  more  probably  the  lari'est  of 
the  locusts,  ^dipoda  cristata  ;  and  (4)  3;ri  hdgcib, 
LXX  axpis,  probably  the  little  black  locust  found 
in  the  Sinaitic  desert  which  tlie  Arabs  call  Faras 
el-jundi  or  soldiers'  horses,  recalling  the  description 
of  the  locusts  in  Rev  9''.  It  is,  however,  not  pos- 
sible precisely  to  identify  these  two  latter  fonns. 
Locusts  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist 
(Mt3S  Mk  1«).  Doughty  describes  them  as  being 
prepared  by  salting,  and  then  being  stived  into  a 
leathern  sack  in  which  they  kept  good  a  long  while. 
They  mingle  them,  brayed  small,  with  butter-milk. 
The  best  is  the  fat  spring  locust ;  the  later  brood  is 
dry  and  unwholesome  (i.  203).  Burckhardt  says 
they  are  put  alive  into  boiling  brine,  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  the  head,  legs,  and  wings  being  plucked 
off  and  then  stored  in  bags.  Tliey  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  butter  and  spread  on  bread.  The}' 
taste  not  unlike  shrimps.  On  one  of  the  Assj-rian 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  two  slaves  are 
represented  with  long  sticks  of  locusts. 

Honey  took  the  place  of  sugar  in  cookery,  either  the 
natural  product  (1 S  14^,  Mt  3^  Lk  24*^,  AV,  not  RV) 
or  the  artificial  (/i;6smadeofgrapesordate3,descri bed 
above.  True  honey  is  collected  by  the  bee.  Apis 
fascinta  (see  Bke).  It  is  found  in  hollows  in  rocks 
(I)t  32'»,  Ps  81'«)  or  in  hollow  trees  (1  S  14*),  from 
which  it  drops  on  the  ground.  A  shrub  or  tree 
on  which  was  a  honeycomb  was  called  nv:,  a  word 
used  for  honeycomb  in  Ca  5'.  Birds,  jackals,  and 
ants  would  soon  reduce  a  lion  to  a  drj*  skeleton,  so 
that  in  a  few  days  a  swarm  of  bees  might  take 
possession  of  it  (J g  14').  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  head  of  Onesilus,  suspended  over  the  gate  of 
Amathus,  became  filled  with  honeycomb  (v.  114). 
See  also  the  account  of  the  P-gj-ptian  practice  of 
killing  a  calf  and  placing  it  in  a  favourable  place, 
when  in  nine  days  Dees  swarm  \vithin  the  carcase 
(Virgil,  Georg.  Iv.  300  ff.).  Compare  with  this 
I'ythagoras'  theory  of  the  origin  of  bees,  0\'id, 
Metamorph.  xv.  27. 

As  honey  is  liable  to  ferment,  it  was  forbidden  t« 
be  used  in  any  ottering  to  God  (Lv  2"),  the  pre- 
servative material  salt  being  used  instead.  Honey 
was  one  of  the  exports  of  Palestine  to  Tyre.  Along 
with  it  is  named  the  substance  Pannao,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  sweetmeat.  LXX  translates  it 
'cassia,'  and  the  Vulgate  'balsam.'  In  the  SjTiac 
it  is  said  to  be  millet. 

At  the  present  day  honey  is  used  by  the  AraU 


\o  sweeten  cakes  (Ex  16")  as  we  use  sujj.ir.  It  is 
eometiiiies,  but  not  often,  eaten  by  itself  from  the 
comb  (.1^  14"),  or  as  it  drops  from  the  comb  (IS 
14-'').  Tlie  liipiid  honey  as  it  lias  dropped,  called 
<]K  zuph  (Pr  16-*,  Ps  19"),  is  the  best,  and  a  cruse  of 
this  was  part  of  the  present  brought  by  Jeroboam's 
wife  to  Ahijah  (1  K  14').  Honey  was  brought  with 
the  other  provisions  to  David  in  exile  (2  S  17^), 
and  wild  honey  [lii^t-  Hypiov)  was  part  of  the  Baptist's 
diet  (Mt  3*).  Butter  and  honey  is  expressive  of  a 
rich  diet,  see  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54,  but  not 
Is  T"-  ~.  Milk  and  honey  are  the  products  of  a 
fertile  land  {Odi/ss.  xx.  68).  The  ellects  of  a  surfeit 
of  honey  are  graphically  described  in  Pr  25'".  Honey 
is  .still  stored  in  jars  or  skins  as  of  old  (.ler  41*). 

Salt  (n'p7),  eaten  with  food  as  a  condiment  to 
fla\our  it  (Job  6',  Sir  39-*),  used  to  preserve  food, 
and  given  to  cattle  (Is  30'^),  was  extracted  from  the 
salt  beds  by  the  Dead  Sea,  or  made  by  evaporation 
from  sea  water.  There  are  masses  of  rock  salt 
several  miles  in  extent  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (Robinson,  ii.  108),  and  the  salt  of  Sodom  is 
named  in  a  Gemara ;  see  also  Josephus,  Ant.  XII. 
iii.  3,  XIII.  iv.  9.  Much  of  this  salt  was  very  im- 
pure, hence  it  sometimes  lost  its  savour  as  well  as 
its  preserving  power,  and  was  cast  out  on  the  land 
as  waste  (Mt  5",  Lk  14^).  This  was  due  to  the 
rain  washing  out  the  salt  and  leavin"  onl}-  the 
earthy  dross.  Too  much  salt  rendered  the  land 
barren,  and  to  sow  with  salt  meant  to  doom  to 
perpetual  desolation  (Dt  29=^,  Jg  9«,  Zeph  2»,  Jer 
17",  Job  39').  Salt  was  to  be  used  with  all  the  .sacri- 
fices ( Lv  2",  Ezk  43-',  Mk  9''  TR).  See  II.  i  449,  and 
^■Eneid,  ii.  133.  For  this  purpose  salt  was  sold  in 
the  temple  market;  see  Mail,  de  vsu  Snlis  Symbol. 
inrebussacris Dissert. ,Giessen,  1692;  3Iiddoth,v.Z. 
The  addition  of  salt  to  the  animal  sacrilice  was 
probably  a  later  arrangement.  See  Philo,  ii.  255 ; 
Hottinger,  Jur.  Heb.  Leg.  p.  168,  and  de  Usu  Salis 
in  Cultu  sacro,  Marburg,  1706 ;  Wokenius,  de 
Salitura  Oblntiortnm,  1747.  Salted  incense  is 
referred  to  in  Ex  30^.  Salt  is  much  prized,  both  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  A  Bedawi  prefers  salt  to  sugar 
when  both  are  ofFered  to  him.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  hospitality  ;  to  eat  bread  and  salt  with  one  is  to 
be  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  hospitality,  a  covenant 
of  salt  (Lv  2",  Nu  1S'»,  2  Ch  13^).  A  similar 
alliance  is  expressed  in  Ezr  4".  See  Niebuhr, 
Bcschreibung,  48  ;  Baehrdt,  de  Foedere  Salis.  For 
the  washing  of  infants  in  salt  see  Medicine.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Sidonian  Misrephoth-maim  of 
Jos  11*  13'  may  have  been  a  place  of  salt-pans 
where  sea  water  was  evaporated. 

Hyssop  (3'ix),  which  may  be  mentioned  pa  an 
accessory  to  the  feast  of  Passover,  though  in  itself 
not  a  food-stufV,  is  a  labiate  herb  of  inconspicuous 
size,  which  was  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests  for 
food  (Porphyry,  de  Abstinentia,  iv.  7),  but  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  as  a  means  of  aspersion, 
considered  by  Celsius  to  be  the  Hijssopits  officinalis, 
a  thyme-like  plant.  In  Negaim,  xiv.  6,  there  are 
five  kinds  recognized — the  Greek  (Origanum  Smyr- 
yiivitm),  the  Egyptian  (Orifinum  ^gypliactim),  the 
wild  (0.  Syriacum),  the  Cochali  [Origanum  maru), 
and  the  Roman  (Satureja  Juliana).  As  the  hy.ssop 
had  a  firm  stem  and  could  be  tied  in  a  bundle,  it 
was  probably  thi'  0.  maru.  Kitto  conjectures  that 
it  is  the  poke  [P/iytolocca  decandra) ;  but  this  is 
not  a  native  of  Palestine.  Royle,  Tristram,  and 
Stanley  believe  it  to  be  the  caper  (Capparis 
spinosa) ;  but  this  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  ;  it 
is  soft,  smooth,  and  irregularly  branched,  besides 
it  is  mentioned  under  another  name  as  •Ti'^.s 
abiyondh  (Ec  12',  'desire'  AV,  'caperberry'  RV). 
riie  flower  -  buds  of  the  caper  are  supposed  to 
stimulate  passion  and  appetite,  and  were  eaten 
with  vinegar  along  with  meat  as  they  are  still ; 
hence  the  meraphorical  use  in  the  paaeage,  whose 


real  meaning  is  better  conveyed  by  the  AV  than 
by  the  RV  literal  reading. 

The  following  fruits  or  herbs  are  used  with 
meats  as  condiments  : — 

Anise  or  dill  (-Mt  23^),  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
Ancthum  graveolens,  whose  fruits  were  used  as  a 
carminative.  It  is  a  native  of  Palestine.  The 
allied  Pimpinella  anisum  is  the  anise  of  Pliny ; 
but  the  dill  is  called  by  Hippocrates  if-qOoi',  and  by 
Dioscorides  aylKirrov,  the  word  used  in  the  text. 
Its  properties  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
caraway  seed.  For  an  account  of  references  in 
classical  literature  see  Pliny,  xx.  17  ;  and  for  a 
figure  see  Woodville's  Med.  Botany.  In  Maase- 
roth,  iv.  §  5,  Rabbi  Eliezer  says  the  seeds,  leaves, 
and  stem  of  the  shabath  or  anise  are  liable  to  tithe. 
DUl  is  called  in  Arabic  shibt.  At  the  present  day 
the  fruit  of  Anethmn  is  called  dill,  and  that  of 
Pimpinella  is  anise-seed. 

Coriander,  the  small  round  fruit  of  Corinndrum 
satiaum  to  which  the  manna  was  compared,  used  in 
the  same  way  as  anise,  especially  in  Egypt  (Ex  16^', 
Nu  11').  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  and  grows  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  (see  Pliny,  xx.  20  ;  and  for  figures 
of  this  and  tlie  following  plants  see  Woodville). 

Cummin,  also  an  umbelliferous  plant  (Cuminum 
sativum),  whose  fruit  was  cultivated  as  a  carmina- 
tive, and  was  beaten  with  a  rod  oH'  the  plant  wlien 
it  was  ripe  (Is  28-^,  Mt  22'^).  In  Heb.  it  is  called 
p2,  kammOn,  and  in  Gr.  ni/uvoi/.  For  its  use  see 
Pliny,  xix.  8.  As  to  the  doubt  of  its  being  tithed 
see  Dcmai,  ii.  §  1. 

Mint  (ribvoaixov,  Heb.  kji:-:),  the  well  -  known 
aromatic  labiate  plant  Mentha  sylcestris,  men- 
tioned with  tile  last  in  Mt  23^.  For  its  use  among 
the  Jews  see  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i.  546,  and  Pliny, 
xix.  47.  See  Ulcetzin,  i.  §  2 ;  also  Nudarim,  51i; 
Shebiith.vn.  §§  1,2. 

Mustard  {aifinn),  the  small  seed  of  the  common 
Sinapis  nigra,  wliich  grows  to  a  very  large  size  in 
Palestine  as  the  'greatest  of  herbs'  (Mt  13^=  17*, 
Lk  13'-'  n"),  and  is  used  as  a  condiment.  See 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  453.  The  pungent 
seeds  of  a  small  tree,  Salcadora  persica,  have  been 
supposed  by  Dr.  Royle  to  be  the  mustard  of  the 
parable  ;  but  this  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  found  in 
Palestine,  and  is  not  an  herb,  but  a  tree.  The  only 
claim  is,  that  it  is  called  in  India  kliarjal,  while 
khardal  is  the  Arabic  for  mustard  (see  Royle, 
Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  1S44,  No.  xv.,  and  Lambert, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  xvii.  449). 

To  the  miraculous  food  by  which  the  Israelites 
were  fed,  the  name  Manna  is  given.  This  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  gumm\-  exudation  of  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  the  wilderness  ; 
but  the  whole  description  indicates  that  it  was  a 
miraculous  food. 

III.  Taboos. — There  are  certain  prohibitions 
specially  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  One  of 
these,  tlie  kid  in  mother's  milk,  has  been  already 
discussed.  Blood  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
these  taboos,  and  in  connexion  with  it  all  animals 
whicli  died  of  themselves  or  were  killed  other- 
wise than  by  being  bled,  were  forbidden.  Any 
such  n^;:,  nChi'ldh,  or  carcase,  might  be  given  to 
strangers,  or  sold  to  foreigners,  but  was  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Jews  (Dt  14-').  The  eater  of  it 
was  rendered  unclean  (Lv  17"  22').  Likewise 
that  which  was  torn  of  beasts  (Ex  22"),  while  it 
might  be  eaten  bj'  the  stranger,  was  not  allowed  to 
the  Israelite  (Lv  17").  Hunting  by  dogs  was 
therefore  not  practised.  The  observance  of  this 
taboo  of  ^'33  piqgul,  or  abominable  Uesb  is 
referred  to  in  Ezk  4'*  and  Ac  10'^  (ttS-v  koivov  khI 
cLKidapTOf),  and  it  was  one  of  the  four  '  necessary 
things'  proliibitcd  to  the  Gentile  converts  by  the 
.Ieru.salem  Council,  Ac  15^  ("things  strangled'). 
Tlie  eating  of  blood,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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prohibitions  (Gn  9*)  re-enacted  in  the  Mosaic  law  in 
which  it  is  frequently  repeated,  had  not  only  a 
hygienic  basis,  but  Iiad  reference  probably  to  the 
drink-offerings  of  blood  which  were  parts  of  the 
lieathen  rituals  (Ps  16'').  It  was  thus  a  law  of 
demarcation,  and  in  Lv  19-'  eating  with  tlie  blood 
and  auguries  are  bracketed  together.  The  poison- 
ous effects  of  bull's  blood  are  referred  to  by  several 
authors  ;  Midas  (Strabo,  I.  xi.  §  21)  and  Psam- 
menitus  (Herodotus,  iii.  15)  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  it. 

Tlie  Fat  of  animals  was  also  forbidden  (Lv  7**)  as 
food,  and  in  the  sacrificed  victims  this  is  called  '  the 
food  of  the  burnt-ofl'ering '  Lv  3".  '  All  the  fat  is 
the  Lord's '  (v.>«),  see  1  S  2'«,  2  Ch  7',  Gn  i*.  What 
is  specially  referred  to  is  the  thick  subcutaneous 
layer,  and  that  around  the  kidneys  and  other 
viscera,  as  well  as  the  fatty  tails  of  the  sheep.  The 
'  fat  things '  of  the  promised  spiritual  feast  in  Is 
25^  as  well  as  Ln  Neh  8'"  are  D'jSv'ip  mashmannim, 
delicate  things,  not  a'jn  hi'leb,  suet. 

The  Sinew  that  shrank  (Gn  32'^),  which  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  avoid,  was  a  tribal  taboo 
although  not  specially  interdicted  by  statute.  It 
is  not  known  what  part  is  particularized  by  the 
name  tj  gid,  as  the  word  is  a  general  one,  used  of 
the  sinews  of  the  whole  body  in  the  vision  of  dry 
bones,  Ezk  37*.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
gi'eat  sciatic  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  hip  ( Josephus, 
Ant.  I.  XX.  2),  but  that  is  not  situated  in  the 
hollow  of  the  thigh.  This  region,  kaph  haijijerck, 
evidently  means  the  groin,  wliich  was  facing  his 
antagonist  when  Jacob  was  wrestling.  There  are 
two  sinews  there  which  if  cramped  cause  lame- 
ness— one  the  tendon  of  i\\e  psoas,  which  exactly  fits 
the  description,  but  is  very  seldom  cramped  ;  the 
other,  that  of  the  adductor  longtis,  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  cramp  when  the  thijjh  is  twisted,  and  this 
causes  agonizin"  pain  and  lameness,  and  would 
etlectually  disable  a  wrestler.  I  have  known  it  to 
bQ  severely  strained  in  athletic  exercises,  causing 
lameness  for  several  weeks.  Some  Jews  have  re- 
commended that  the  hind  legs  of  animals  should 
not  be  eaten,  lest  \>y  accident  this  sinew  should  be 
partaken  of  by  mistaks.  This  was  not  the  practice 
in  early  times,  for  Samuel's  cook  set  the  thigh  of 
the  animal  before  Saul  as  the  piece  of  honour  (1  S 
9^.  A V  and  RVm  tr.  piEJ  here  '  shoulder ').  See 
Tract  ChiiUin,  7. 

Swine,  forbidden  as  food  to  the  Jews,  were  eaten 
by  the  surrounding  peoples  in  general.  The 
Egj'ptians  also  considered  the  pig  unclean  (Herod. 
ii.  47),  for  a  reason  the  Greek  author  forbears  to 
mention,  but  which  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  as  the  demon  Set  once  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  pip.  Hence  they  are  never  represented  in  the  older 
monuments,  but  appear  in  those  of  the  New  Empire 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  100).  The  foul  habits  and  co.irse 
feeding  of  swine,  their  supposed  liability  to  glan- 
dular disease  [which  has  given  us  the  Latin  name 
of  such  swellings' scrofula' (Celsus,  V.  xxviii.  7),  and 
its  Greek  equivalent  xoipds  (Hippoc.  Aplt.  124S)], 
and  the  notion  that  leprosy  followed  the  eating  of 
swine's  llesh,  contributed  to  tliis  dislike.  After  the 
Captivity,  however,  especially  under  Syrian  and 
Roman  domination,  the  keeping  of  swine  was  prac- 
tised for  commercial  purposes  if  not  for  food,  hence 
our  Lord's  references  Mt  7°,  Lk  15'°,  Mt  S''"  (see 
Tlionison,  i.  35511".).  Swine's  llesh  is  taboo  to  (he 
Mohammedan  as  well  as  to  tlie  Jew.  For  a  detailed 
consideration  of  this  prohibition  see  Spencer,  de 
leqihus  Hebrwonitn  ritualibus,  Cambridge,  1727,  i. 
p.  131. 

The  Camel,  which  is  eaten  by  the  Bedawin,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Levitiial  code.  It  is  coarse  and 
rather  dry  meat.  The  milk,  however,  was  used  in 
patriarchal  times  (see  above).  It  wna  probably 
camel's  milk  which  Jael  gave  to  SiseriL 


The  Hare  (n^i-iN),  only  mentioned  as  being  unclean 
because  it  is  not  cloven-footed,  was  common  in  the 
hilly  regions.  In  the  North  the  commonest  species 
is  Lcpus  Syriacus,  in  the  South  L.  ^Egyptiacus,  and 
in  the  Arabah  and  Dead  Sea  district  L.  Sinaiticus. 
It  is  said  to  chew  the  cud  from  its  habit  of  sitting 
in  its  form,  hut  it  is  not  a  true  ruminant.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  shaphan  or  coney,  which 
is  the  Ilyrax  Syriacus. 

The  oldest  taboo  is  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  nyin 
W,  ^''°  '  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'  Con- 
jecture as  to  the  actual  tree  meant  is  useless,  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  banana  was  identified  with 
it  by  many  mediajval  ^Titers ;  see  Broeard's  Descript. 
Terra  Sancta,  xi.  See  also  Celsius,  Hierobot.,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  quince. 

In  the  NT  there  is  added  the  taboo  of  things 
ofiered  to  idols  (Ac  21=«,  1  Co  8^).  The  early  ecclesi- 
astics increased  the  stringency  of  the  apostle's 
ordinance,  and  by  the  CouncU  of  Ancyra  (c.  7)  it 
was  forbidden  to  a  Christian  to  eat  in  any  place 
which  was  connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  even 
if  he  brought  his  own  food.  On  the  other  liaiid, 
Gregory,  in  writing  to  Augustine  {Ep.  xi.  76), 
recommends  that  the  heathen  sacrifices  of  oxen 
should  be  allowed  to  be  continued  in  the  English 
temples  to  accustom  the  people  gradually  to  the 
change  of  ritual,  but  that  they  should  be  made  on 
saints'  days.  For  the  tabooed  vineyard  on  account 
of  mixed  seeds  see  above ;  and  for  rabbinical 
comments  on  taboos  see  Aboda  Zara,  especially 
V.  §9. 

The  Ass,  though  an  unclean  animal,  was  eaten 
during  periods  of  famine.  In  2  K  6"  it  is  said  that 
during  the  siege  of  Samaria  a  niaq-c'XT  rosh-Mmor, 
or  ass's  head,  was  sold  for  about  £10.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  meant  a  measure  of  corn,  but 
this  is  unlikely.  In  periods  of  dearth,  distinctions 
of  food  are  impracticable  (Ezk  4'^) ;  for  parallels  see 
Plutarch  (vii.  Artax.  Mnemon,  i.  1023,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Anab.  i.  §  5).  Even  human  flesh  was  eaten  in 
such  straits,  see  2  K  6-",  La  4'»,  Ezk  5'". 

IV.  Food  Prepak.\tion. — In  primitive  times  tlie 
field,  the  flock,  and  the  herd  supplied  all  tlmt  was 
needful  to  the  family,  who  procured  it  directly  when 
wanted  as  in  Gn  18* ;  but  with  the  growth  of  towns 
and  tlie  consequent  division  of  labour,  food  became 
a  matter  of  merchandise.  It  was  so  in  time  of 
famine  (Gn  42''),  or  to  those  on  journeys  (Dt  2'^-''^). 
Markets  or  bazaars  became  established  in  the 
towns  (Jer  37-'),  and  merchants  and  shonmen  (1  K 
10'°)  supi>liod  tlie  wants  of  the  town-dwellers.  We 
read  of  such  sellers  of  victual  in  Jerusalem  (Neh  13") 
and  Samaria  (Jn  4").  In  this  way,  bread,  water, 
fruit,  milk,  and  tlesh  are  purveyed  to  the  people  of 
the  cities  of  tlie  East. 

Cookery  was  practised  at  anpervised  by  tlie  wife 
(Gn  IS''),  or  by  a  s\a.v  (Gn  18').  At  set  feasts  there 
was  a  cook  employed  (1  S  9^)  who  killed  the  animals, 
and  hence  was  called  nzo  fabbidi,  a  word  also  api)lied 
to  soldiers  or  executioners  (Jer  39").  Some  of  these 
were  female  cooks  (1  S  8'*)  who  dressed  the  meats, 
and  dillered  from  the  n-EX  or  bakers,  and  the 
nini5-i  who  were  [lerfumers  or  spice  mixers  (1  S8" 
AV  and  KV  '  confectionaries'). 

The  animals  were  killed  immediately  before  being 
cooked  (Gn  18',  Lk  15^)  ;  the  tliroat  was  cut  and 
the  blood  poured  out  in  accordance  with  Lv  7'^ 
(see  1  S  14''-") ;  they  were  then  flayed  (Mic  3»)  and 
cut  up  into  joints,  except  in  the  case  of  small 
animals  such  as  lambs,  which  were  cooked  whole 
(Ex  12'").  With  larger  animals  the  fle.sh  was  .sejiar- 
ated  from  the  bones,  and  the.se  broken  wlien  the 
flesh  was  to  he  boiled  (Mic  3').  The  doubtful 
fiir.  \(;.  nc'5  is  tr.  in  Job  15'-''  collops. 

Boiling  was  the  ordinary  method  of  cooking, 
hence  '?►;  bCtshal,  to  boil,  is  used  of  cooking  in 
general  (2  S  IS'^     The  vessels  used  for  this  purpose 


were  pots  or  caldrons  of  different  kinds,  ■which  are 
called  by  six  different  names  (see  below).  Some  of 
the  Bacnlices  were  boiled,  havin"  first  been  flayed, 
the  fat  alone  being  burned  (2  Ch  35").  This  was 
esi)ocially  the  case  with  the  sacrificial  feasts,  peace- 
offering,  or  liostin  honorijica.  In  boiling,  the  caldron 
was  first  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  flesh  put 
in  (Ezk  24") ;  sometimes  milk  was  used,  as  Burck- 
hardt  describes  being  done  at  the  present  day  (i.  63), 
and  occasionally  the  bones  were  used  to  make  the 
fire  bum  briskly,  as  Ezekiol  describes.  When  the 
scum  rises  it  is  taken  off  (Ezk  24',  but  RV  tr.  .i|<^g 
heV&h,  as  '  the  rust  of  the  pot,'  not  scum,  LXX  lU). 
in  Ezk  24'<'  AV  tr.  n-p-in  harkiah,  '  spice  it  well," 
as  if  derived  from  0,^)  to  mix  spices,  but  LXX  has 
it  iXamhdr)  i  f<j/i4s,  and  RV  renders  it  '  make  thick 
the  broth.'  Spicing,  that  is,  mi.xing  with  savoury 
or  carminative  herbs,  was  used  to  render  meat 
savoury  (Gn  27''),  and  such  food  was  called  'dainty 
meat '  (Pr  23''  d^^d  mat'am,  but  called  mariam  in 
Ps  141*).  Salt  was  also  added,  and  when  boiled 
the  broth,  pi=  m&rak  (Is  66*  ^erl,  but  the  Kethib  has 
parak,  wliich  means  a  stew  or  a  mess  of  mincemeat 
in  broth),  was  served  separately  (Jg  G'"- '").  In 
modem  Hebrew,  soup  is  nj>-iii1  rakreketh.  The 
broth  may  be  used  as  a  sauce  for  meat  (Burckhardt, 
1.  63),  or  eaten  with  bread  and  butter  (Gn  18"). 
Vegetables  or  rice  or  meal  may  be  boiled  in  it  or 
eaten  mixed  with  it.  Vegetable  food  was  also 
boiled  in  water,  with  butter  or  with  mUk,  to  make 
pottage  (Gn  25^,  2  K  4^*),  which  was  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  Scotch  broth  or  thin  porridge. 

Roasting  was  practised  with  small  animals,  such 
as  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  cooked  wliole  (Ex 
1?")  over  an  open  fire  (Ex  12«,  2  Ch  35>»),  which 
was  of  wood  (Is  44").  Animals  taken  in  the  chase 
were  also  roasted  (ijirr  harak,  Pr  12").  Or  the  meat 
was  baked  in  an  oven,  which  may  have  been  sunk 
in  the  OTound  (see  Bread).  The  p.aschal  lamb  was 
flayed  before  being  roasted  (2  Ch  35")-  E'i's  sons 
(1  S  2'^*-)  sinned  in  that  they  took  part  of  the  flesh, 
which  should  have  been  boiled,  and  roasted  it. 
Tliey  also  seem  not  to  have  been  content  with  the 
priestly  share,  which  was  ultimately  fixed  as  the 
breast  of  the  peace-offering  and  the  riglit  shoulder 
(Lv  7''"*').  The  only  method  of  cooking  fish  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  is  broiling  ((Stttos,  Lk  24",  see 
Jn  2P)  on  the  coals.  In  the  Gizeh  j\Iuseum  there 
is  a  representation  of  shepherds  broiling  fish  over 
the  fire,  and  wiping  the  aslies  from  thein  witli  little 
bundles  of  straw  (see  Perrot-Chipiez,  Hist,  de.  I' Art 
dans  I'antignM,  i.). 

V.  Ves.sels  used  in  the  conveyance  and  cooking 
of  food.  There  were  several  kinds  of  basket  (see 
Basket).  The  pots  were  of  six  kinds  :  1.  td  str, 
LXX  X^/37)s,  called  in  Jer  1"  a  sir  ndphiiah  or  boiling 
caldron.  Of  this  kind  were  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
(Ex  16")  and  the  great  pot  used  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  (2  K  4^),  as  well  as  the  caldron  of  Ezekiel's 
visions  (11'-'  24«),  and  of  Zechariah  (U"'-^").  In  the 
list  of  temple  furniture  this  word  is  tr.  'pot'  in 
1  K  7*  and  'pan  '  in  Ex  27',  in  which  cases  it  was  a 
brazen  vessel  for  ashes,  not  for  boiling.  It  is  tr^ 
•washpot'  in  Ps  60^  and  'caldrons'  in  Jer  52^8  (RV 
pots).  2,  nn  dM,  usually  tr.  basket  (which  see), 
IS  the  kettle  of  1  S  2"  and  the  caldron  of  2  Ch  35", 
tr.  Xi^-qi  by  LXX  in  the  latter  case.  3.  The  pan  of 
1  S  2",  1  K  7^,  and  2  Ch  4«  is  -iv}  kiyyor,  LXX  X^/Sijs. 
This  word  is  variously  tr.  '  torch '  (Zee  12*,  RV 
'pan'),  'laver,'  or  washing  vessel  (Ex  30'*  etc.), 
and  seems  to  have  been  a  shallow,  wide-mouthed 
utensil.  The  on-j  of  Lv  II",  which  like  the  tannur 
or  oven  could  be  broken  down,  was  probably,  as  AV 
and  RV  render  it  in  the  text,  a  firehearth  or  range 
for  pots  (RVm  has  'stew-pan'),  perhaps  of  two 
Bides  as  the  dual  indicates,  LXX  xi'^rpi-n-odcs.  i.  The 
caldron  of  Mic  3'  is  no^p  kallnhath,  simiLarly  tr. 
In  1  S  2",  LXX  x^C^i  *n  earthenware  vessel  for 


boiling.  These  were  slightly  glazed  by  means  of 
salt  and  litharge.  Tliis  may  be  referrea  to  in  the 
D'j'p  or  silver  dross  of  Pr  26-^  5.  The  pot  of  1  S  2" 
isTiip^Jnnir,  tr.  'pan' in  Nu  11' (RVjiots);  in  Jg  6'" 
it  was  a  pot  for  holding  broth,  LXX  x^P'^-  6.  The 
pan  of  2  Ch  35''  is  m'^-n  zclaMh.  This  is  the  woril 
tr.  '  cmse  '  in  2  K  2-^,  and  '  dish  '  in  2  K  21"  and 
Pr  19^  (AV  tr.  it  here  '  bosom  '  as  LXX  kcSXttos). 

The  caldron  of  A  V  Job  41'"'  is  properly  translated 
'  rushes '  in  RV.  The  figure  being  that  leviatlian's 
snortings  make  the  pool  in  wliicli  he  swims  to  boil 
like  a  caldron  and  the  reeds  to  seem  as  if  on  lire. 

The  ih]!p  or  flesh  hook  was  a  brazen  fork  (Ex 
27'),  which  had  three  teeth  (1  S  2").  The  hooks  of 
Ezk  40"  for  hanging  up  the  slaughtered  carcases  of 
the  offered  animals  are  called  D:ri5;f'  shlphattaim. 

The  firepan  or  chafing  dish  of  2  K  25'°  .inn? 
mnhtAh  was  used  for  carrying  burning  coals. 
These  vessels  were  of  gold  in  the  first  temple. 

The  dishes  or  trays  or  other  vessels  in  which 
food  and  drink  were  served  are  known  by  various 
names.  Pottage  was  eaten  out  of  the  pot  in  which 
it  was  boiled  (2  K  4'"').  Thomson  describes  the 
Bedawin  sitting  around  a  large  saucepan  and 
doubling  their  bread  spoon-fashion  to  eat  their 
lentil  pottage  (i.  253).  Many  of  the  vessels  named 
were  employed  only  in  the  temple  service. 

■^a-ijN  'agartdl,  LXX  \pvKTi^p,  V  ulg.  phiala,  only 
used  in  Ezr  P  and  tr.  '  charger,'  was  a  gold  bowl  or 
basin,  said  by  Ibn  Ezra  to  be  the  same  as  that 
called  mizrdk. 

t3X  'aggdn',  LXX  KpaHip,  used  in  Ex  24'  for  a 
wash-vessel  or  basin  for  sacrificial  blood,  made  of 
gold,  silver,  or  brass.  Its  plural  is  tr.  cups  in  Is 
22*1 ;  see  also  Ca  7*. 

^;0N  'Cisi'ik,  an  oil  vessel  2  K  4'  tr.  '  pot,'  after 
Kimchi,  but  more  probably  a  flask  or  bottle. 

i|-i!<  'argdz,  a  cofier  or  box,  which  could  be  slung 
to  the  side  of  a  cart,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
votive  oft'erings  of  the  Philistines  were  sent  ( 1  S  6"). 

pzp3  bakbuk,  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  cruse  for 
carrying  honey  (1  K  14').  It  was  of  earthenware, 
and  so  was  easily  broken  (Jer  19'' '") ;  LXX  renders 
it  ^ik6s,  which  is  the  name  given  by  Herodotus  to 
the  Babylonian  casks  of  palm  wine  (i.  194). 
Athena;us  uses  it  for  a  drinking  vessel  (784  D). 
In  Maltese  a  large  vessel  of  this  kind  is  called 
bakb7/kii. 

Ji';;  ijabln,  wine  bowls  (as  Jer  35',  LXX  KcpiiMov), 
of  earthenware,  from  which  wine  was  poured  into 
goblets.  A  Sliver  cup  used  for  drinking  and 
divination  Gn  44^;  LXX  kovSv,  said  to  be  a  Persian 
word.  It  is  used  for  the  pots  of  wine  out  of  which 
Jeremiah  filled  the  k6s6th  for  the  Rechabites,  Jer 
35". 

.i^j  guUAh,  LXX  <rrpcirTbv  AvBiiuov,  a  round  vessel 
for  holding  oil  in  a  lamp  Zee  4',  the  golden  cruse  of 
Ec  12',  used  also  for  the  rounded  bowls  above  the 
capitals  of  the  temple-pillars  in  1  K  7*'  and  2  Ch 
412. 13^  possibly  volutes  such  as  those  shown  on  the 
tablet  of  Samas  in  the  Brit.  Museum. 

13  kad,  a  pail  or  barrel  to  hold  meal  1  K  17'*,  or 
water  1  K  IS''.     This  name  is  given  to  Rebekah's 

Sitcher  Gn  24'''-  ""•,  and  to  Gideon's  men's  pitchers 
g  7"  ;  see  also  Ec  12'. 

'^^  klli,  a  vessel  in  general,  of  gold  and  silver 
Gn  24°',  or  of  clay  Lv  11",  apparently  so  called 
irrespective  of  shape,  used  for  the  vessels  of  the 
temple  Is  52",  Ezr  1",  Nu  4". 

D13  kOs,  a  wine  cup  as  in  Gn  40"-  "•  ".  Pharaoh's 
wine  chalice,  the  cup  which  passed  around  the 
circle  at  a  meal  2  S  12'.  See  also  Pr  23",  used 
metaphorically  Ps  11«  116",  Is  SI""'",  Hab  2"  etc. 

-o  and  3p  were  vessels  of  measurement,  the 
former  about  8  bushels,  the  latter  about  4  pints. 
nxr,  also  a  measure,  nearly  equals  the  English  peck, 
and  is  a  little  greater  than  the  /iidios  or  '  Dushel'  of 
Mt  5".    See  Weights  and  Measures. 
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■l^s?  klphSr,  a  deep  cup  or  chalice  as  I  Ch  28", 
Ezr  1'",  and  8-'',  probably  a  cup  with  a  cover. 

rjnp  mahabath,  a  flat  plate(V)  for  frj'ing  or  baking 
bread  Lv  6"  V,  1  Ch  23^,  Ezk  4».     See  Bread. 

njiriD  mahtQ.h,  a  firepan  2  K  25",  or  an  incense 
bowl  Lv  le'i^  a  eoalpan  Ex  27^  25^,  LXX  irvpuov. 

n;pjD  menakkiydh,  a  sacrificial  dish  Ex  25'°  37", 
Nu  4',  Jer  52^*,  probably  a  libation  vessel. 

njiQ  mldokdh,  a  mortar  in  which  e.g.  the  manna 
■was  beaten  before  being  baked  Nu  11°. 

piji?  a  bowl ;  of  these  Hiram  made  a  hundred 
2  Ch  4»,  1  K  7«- «.  See  Ex  25^,  1  Ch  28"-  ",  Nu 
7",  Zee  9".  For  the  numbers  of  these  0t<i\at  and 
aiTovSeia  see  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  iii.  7,  8.  It  is  a  sacri- 
ficial bowl  for  dashing  (p"i;)  the  blood  in  a  volume 
against  the  altar  (see  Driver's  note  on  Am  &). 

niii  nod,  a  skin  bottle,  see  above  under  Wine. 

Sjj  nebel,  a  skin  of  wine  1  S  l**  10',  2  S  16' ;  this 
word  is  also  used  for  an  earthen  vessel  as  in  Is  22** 
30'*.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument, 
a  lute  (RV)  or  psaltery  or  viol  Is  5". 

IP  saph,  a  basin  or  bowl  for  blood  Ex  12*", 
Jer  52'»,  for  wine  Is  51",  Zee  122. 

^SD  .icphel,  a  bowl  Jg  5^  C ;  LXX  XcKiv-q ;  also 
in  1  K  7"  and  2  K  12'^ 

Ti^pak,  a  vial  or  flask  of  oil  1  S  10',  2  K  9'-»; 
LXX  (paK6s,  probably  the  same  as  the  bnlchuk. 

no5»  zappalinth,  a  water  bottle  1  S  26''2,  1  K  19°, 
or  an  oil  bottle  1  K  17'- ;  an  oryballus  or  round 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck,  see  Thomson,  ii.  21. 
See  2  K  9'"'  for  box  of  ointment. 

.iii^s  zelah&h,  a  dish  or  bowl  in  which  sacrifices 
were  boiled  as  in  2  Ch  35",  or  a  flat  saucer  for  salt 
2  K  2'-»  21'\  Pr  19=-'  26". 

njvjv  zinzeneth,  in  Ex  16",  was  the  pot  in  which 
the  manna  was  laid  up,  a  vase  or  jar  according  to 
Abu'l  Walid  and  Sa'adya. 

'A\d^ao-Tpof  of  Mt  26'  was  a  vessel  made  of  satin 
spar  or  Oriental  alabaster,  which  is  a  variegated 
kind  of  marble  of  calcium  carbonate,  not  the  jij-psura 
or  calcium  sulphate  now  called  alabaster.  Vessels 
of  this  kind  are  described  by  Theophrastus  {de 
Odoribtis,  41)  and  by  Pliny  (ix.  56)  as  elongated 
or  pear-shaped  with  fairly  narrow  necks.  Some 
alabastra  were  made  of  glass,  gold  (Plutarch, 
Vit.  Alex.),  or  earthenware  (Epiphanius,  de  men- 
turis  et  ponderibus,  xxiv.  182). 

nii'aj,  the  charger  in  which  the  Baptist's  head 
was  sent  (Mt  14'-  "),  w.as  a  flat  dish.  Finn  refers  to 
a  case  in  which  some  Bedawin  sent  the  head  of  an 
enemy  on  a  dish  on  the  top  of  a  pillau  of  rice  (p.  35). 
The  Trapofis  of  Mt  23^  was  a  smaller  dish  on  which 
dainty  food  was  served. 

Of  other  NT  vessels,  TroTTipioK  is  the  drinking 
cup  of  Mk  7'',  and  that  used  at  the  Last  Supper 
Mk  14^  etc.  ^^a-T-qs  in  Mk  7''  is  a  Latinism,  a  cor- 
ruption of  sextarius,  a  pint  measure.  The  word  is 
used  by  Sicilian  WTiters.  x''^"""'  '■>  t''6  same 
passage  is  a  copper  or  bronze  vessel  of  any  shape. 
iSpiai  \L$tvai  at  the  feast  at  Cana  (Jn  2")  were  stone 
pitchers  of  considerable  capacity.  Early  figures 
of  these  from  sarcophagi  ana  from  the  well-known 
ivory  plaque  in  Ravenna  are  published  by  Bottari 
and  Bandini,  and  an  ancient  hydria  is  shown  as 
one  of  these  in  the  Ch.  of  St.  tlrsula  in  Cologne  ; 
for  others  see  Didron,  Annates  Archfol.  xiii.  2. 

VI.  The  usual  meals  in  ordinary  life  were  two — 
a  mid-day  meal  or  dinner,  and  an  evening  meal  or 
BU]iper,  which  was  the  more  important.  Break- 
fast was,  and  still  is,  an  informal  repast.  That 
in  Jn  21"  was  a  meal  after  a  night  of  toil,  so 
'  dine '  in  AV  is  replaced  in  RV  by  '  break  your 
fast'  {ipuniiaaTe).  The  meal  at  the  Pliarisee's 
house  in  Lk  11"  is  also,  as  in  RVm,  a  breakfast  or 
early  meal.  Peter,  defending  the  apostles,  points 
out  that  they  could  not  be  drunken,  as  it  was  only 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Ac  2'°).  Early  drinking 
of  wine  at  such  a  time  was  a  sign  of  degradation 


(Is  5"),  and  eating  in  the  morning  is  deprecated  as 
culpable  luxury  (Ec  10")  and  out  of  due  season. 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East  to  make  the 
morning  repast  a  very  slight  one — a  cup  of  milk,  a 
piece  of  butter.  Robinson  describes  melted  buttei 
(seinen),  or  oil  poured  over  bread,  as  a  breakfast  dish 
(ii.  70),  or  cakes  baked  on  the  ashes  and  broken 
up  and  mixed  with  butter  in  a  dish  (ii.  18).  The 
morning  meal  of  the  Bedawi  is  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  69).  Drumniond 
notices  how  his  negro  bearers  in  tropical  Africa 
rose  from  sleep  and  began  their  day's  work  without 
food  {Tropical  Africa,  p.  100). 

The  mid-day  meal  or  dinner  in  Egypt  was  at 
noon  (Gn  43"),  and  probably  was  at  the  same  time 
in  Palestine  (Ru  2''').  Abstinence  from  this  is 
called  fasting  (Jg  20-'',  1  S  14-^,  2  S  1'^  3^).  From 
these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  '  eat  bread '  at  mid-day.  Uod  pro- 
mised to  Israel  bread  in  the  morning  and  flesh  in 
the  evening  (Ex  16'-).  This  early  meal  is  the 
ipiarov  of  Lk  14'^.  St.  Peter's  intended  meal, 
interrupted  by  Cornelius'  messengers,  was  at 
12  o'clock.  This  meal  took  some  time  to  prepare, 
so  the  good  housewife  began  to  make  ready  this  pn 
while  it  was  yet  night  (Pr  31'=).  The  meal  is  called 
nnn.S  'aruMh,  as  in  Jer  40'  52'',  2  K  25*',  and  Pr  15". 
The  noon  meal  is  described  in  Lane's  Modern 
Egyptians,  p.  156  If.  (Gardner's  ed.).  It  sometimes 
was  a  period  of  excess  (1  K  -JO"*). 

The  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done  (Ru  3') 
is,  and  was,  the  more  important  meal  (see  Burck- 
hanlt's  Notes,  i.  69),  and  the  one  at  which  flesh 
meat  was  more  commonly  used.  At  these  meals 
the  whole  family  was  gathered  together.  Accord- 
ing to  .loseplius,  the  law  required  dinner  to  be  at 
the  sixth  hour  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Life,  54),  i.e. 
at  12  o'clock  ;  but  in  §  44  he  speaks  of  feasting  with 
his  friends  at  the  second  hour  of  the  niglit  =  !i  p.m. 
See  also  BJ  I.  xvii.  4,  and  the  great  supjier  of 
Lk  14'=f- 

In  the  patriarchal  days  they  seem  to  have  sat 
on  the  ground  as  they  do  at  present.  Abraham's 
guests  probably  thus  sat  while  he  stood  and  served 
(Gn  IS*).  Jacob  says  to  his  father  '  sit  and  eat  of  my 
venison,'  but  that  was  probably  because  the  blind 
old  man  was  recumbent  (Gn  27''-').  Jacob's  sons 
also  sat  down  to  eat  (Gn  37-^),  as  the  Egyjitian 
shepherds  are  represented  in  a  painting  from 
Sakkarah,  now  in  the  Gizeh  Museum.  The  Levite 
and  his  concubine  sat  down  to  eat  (Jg  19").  Saul 
also  sat  at  nieat(l  S  2U°- ■■^),  as  did  Samuel  when 
he  brought  Saul  to  feast  with  him  (1  S  9-"-'),  and 
Jesse  and  his  family  (1  S  16").  The  old  iirophut 
and  his  guest  likewise  took  the  forbidden  meal 
sitting  at  a  table  (1  K  13**).  Sitting  at  moat  is 
mentioned  in  Pr  23',  Jer  1G»,  Ezk  44».  Sitting, 
however,  might  have  in  some  of  these  cases  meant 
reclining,  for  Oholibah  is  described  as  sitting  on 
a  stately  bed  with  a  table  prcimred  before  it 
(Ezk  23''),  and  the  guests  at  Esther's  banquet 
reclined  on  couches  (Est  7*).  The  table  is  also 
mentioned  in  Ps  23'.  Sitting  on  the  ground  was, 
however,  regarded  as  a  sign  of  humiliation  and 
abasement  in  prophetic  times,  as  in  Is  3-"  47'  52-, 
Jer  13"  RVm,  La  2'»,  Ezk  26". 

In  NT  times  the  usual  attitude  was  reclining 
and  resting  on  the  loft  elbow  ;  as  at  the  supper 
described  in  Jn  l.'i-',  John  reclined  in  front  of  our 
Lord,  and  so  when  he  leant  back  to  speak  to  Him 
John's  head  was  on  Jesus'  breaiit.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed from  these  expressions  that  the  patriarchal 
custom  changed,  and  that  the  practice  of  sitting 
a«  the  Egyptians  did  was  adopted  by  early  Israel, 
the  fashion  changing  in  later  time  into  the  Gneco- 
Roman  custom  of  reclining  on  a  couch  with  a 
cushion  for  the  left  elbow,  and  the  right  arm  free ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  changes  were  (light, 


and  that  the  phrase  sitting  at  meat  does  not 
specify  a  posture  such  as  that  to  which  we  give  the 
nnnie.  Tims  our  Lord  uses  the  plirase  of  the 
attitude  in  His  o^vn  time  (Lk  14*  17*  22-''),  and  the 
multitude  wluim  He  miraculously  fed  sat  down  on 
the  ground  (Jn  (i'°).  Of  the  tahles,  we  have  pre- 
sfi  VI  il  a  ligure  in  the  shewbread  table  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus.  Thej'  must  have  been  high  enough  in 
the  days  of  Adonibezck  for  the  70  captive  kings  to 
sit  on  a  lower  level  (Jg  1') ;  but  the  same  phrase  is 
used  in  NT  times  of  the  crumbs  falling  to  the  dogs 
under  the  table  (Mt  15-'',  Mk  7-''),  and  Lazarus  is 
said  to  have  sat  at  table  at  the  feast  (Jn  12'^). 
The  couches  or  mattresses  on  which  the  eaters  sat 
or  reclined  are  never  mentioned  except  in  the  cases 
given  above,  and  the  stool  in  the  prophet's  chamber 
18  the  onlv  material  seat  specilied  in  the  OT,  except 
royal  thrones.  At  ordinary  meals  it  is  probable 
that  the  family  squatted  around  the  dish,  out  of 
which  they  all  helped  themselves,  even  as  is  done 
at  the  present  day  by  the  Bedawin.  For  an  account 
of  the  ancient  tables  see  Athenseus,  Deipnosop/iis/ie, 
especially  ii.  32.  The  costly  couches  f^or  reclining, 
with  ivory  corners,  are  mentioned  in  Am  3'^  and 
6^.  Homer  refers  to  sitting  at  food,  II.  x.  578  ; 
Odi/x.i.  i.  145. 

I'he  food  at  an  ordinary  meal  at  present  consists 
of  messes  of  lentile-pottage  (in  nazid)  eaten  with 
bread  or  wooden  spoons  (Robinson,  ii.  86  ;  Gn  25^^). 
Sometimes  this  is  thickened  with  vegetables,  or 
pillaus  of  rice  with  or  without  meat,  thin  sheets 
of  bread  serving  for  plates,  and  used  to  sop  up  the 
gravy  ( Finn,  24).  Sometimes  bread,  cheese,  olives, 
and  lehen  make  up  the  repast  (Finn,  272).  Doughty 
describes  an  Arab  meal  in  which  the  family 
surrounded  a  vast  trencher  heaped  with  boiled 
mutton  'and  great  store  of  girdle  bread.'  Pieces 
torn  ott'  with  tlie  hand  from  the  meat  were  lapped 
in  the  thin  cakes  of  bread  and  handed  to  those 
>ylu>  could  not  reach  the  dish  (i.  46).  Robinson  saw, 
likewise,  the  guests  surrounding  a  circular  tray  on 
whieli  was  a  mountain  of  pillau  of  rice  boiled  with 
butter,  and  small  pieces  of  meat  strewed  through 
it.  Other  dishes  used  are  sausages  stufl'ed  with 
rice  and  chopped  meat.  Burckhardt  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  the  discomforts  of  such  a  feast  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  Eastern  habits,  Nctcs,  i.  63.  The 
poorer  classes  of  Bedawin  live  chiefly  on  bread, 
eaten  with  raw  leeks  or  radishes  for  flavouring, 
which  is  the  'dinner  of  herbs'  (Pr  15"  :  see  Ro  14-, 
Dn  1'=).  For  such  a  meal  the  son  of  the  prophets 
went  out  to  collect  the  '6r6th  or  herbs  (2  K  4'"). 
The  Bedawi  meal  described  in  Ezk  25'  consisted  of 
bread,  dates,  and  milk.  For  an  ordinary  meal 
there  is  generally  one  dish,  so  that  the  member  of 
the  family  who  cooks,  when  it  is  brought  in,  has 
no  further  work.  Hence  our  Lord's  remonstrance 
with  Martha,  that  one  dish  alone  was  needful 
( Lk  10-^).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cook  to  bring  in 
the  dishes  when  prepared  (1  S  9^),  and  that  of  the 
head  of  the  family  to  distribute  the  portions 
(1  S  1'),  whose  size  might  be  varied  according  to 
his  affection  for  the  members  of  the  circle.  So 
Joseph  gave  Benjamin  a  fivefold  mess,  and  Elkanah 
gave  Hannah  a  double  portion  (but  LXX  says  that 
he  gave  her  only  iiepiSa  filau,  'a  single  portion,' 
because  she  had  no  child).  Very  often,  however, 
the  circle  help  themselves  w^hen  they  can  reach  the 
dish,  and  as  the  meat  has  been  cut  iip  before  being 
cooked  it  does  not  need  any  carving.  At  the 
present  day  the  Mussulmans  drink  water  or  milk 
or  leben  vnth  their  meals,  but  probably  in  earlier 
tmies  wine  was  used  as  a  drink.  In  ancient  times 
barley  or  polenta  was  used  as  rice  is  now,  and  the 
pillau  was  the  ifKipiTUfiepa  Kpia  of  the  classics  (see 
Oruner,  de  PHmit.  Oblatione).  The  food  carried 
on  journeys  consisted  of  bread,  cakes  of  figs  or 
raisins,    parched    com,    and    water.      The    good 


Samaritan  carried  also  wine  and  oil.  Dough  U 
sometimes  carried  tied  in  a  wallet  or  cloth  (sea 
Doughty,  i.  231). 

Vll.  Feasts,  or  special  meals,  were  provided 
on  particular  occasions,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. These  were  of  various  kinds — (1)  Feasts  of 
hospitality  for  the  entertainment  of  stiangera 
(Gn  IS-"-).  These  might  be  at  any  time — Abra- 
ham's was  at  the  heat  of  the  day,  Lot's  (Gn  19'"') 
was  in  the  evening.  For  such  feasts  at  the  present 
day  see  Burckhardt,  Robinson,  Doughty,  etc. 
(2)  Entertainments  of  friends  specially  invited 
(Lk  14'"  and  many  other  passages).  These  were 
usually  evening  feasts.  (3)  Religious  or  sacrificial 
feasts,  non-Jewish  or  Jewish,  '  eating  bread  before 
God '  (Ex  18"),  eating  of  sacrifices  (Ex  34">  29'^ 
Lv  W- «,  Nu  29>=f-,  Dt  12'  27''- ',  1  S  9",  2  S  6'9, 
1  K  1"  3",  Zeph  V) ;  also  at  the  offering  of  tithes  (Dt 
14^).  Closely  allied  were  (4)  anniversary  feasts, 
such  as  Passover  (Ex  12'*),  Purim  (Est  9-"''),  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  (5)  Celebrations  of  the  completion 
of  a  great  work,  such  as  the  building  of  the  temple 
(2  Ch  7"),  the  carrying  home  of  the  ark  (2  S  6"), 
a  great  deliverance  (Jg  16-^),  or  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  (Gn  26™  and  31'*).  (6)  At  the  beginning 
of  a  great  work  or  lajdng  a  foundation.  A  refer- 
ence to  such  a  feast  is  in  Pr  9''^  (7)  Harvest- 
homes  (Ex  23'"),  sheepshearing  (1  S  25^,  2  S  13=«), 
vintage  (Jg  9^),  and  other  agricultural  events, 
were  likewise  the  occasions  of  feasting.  (8) 
Family  events  were  celebrated  by  feasts  of 
relatives  and  friends :  circumcision  (Lk  i^-'")^ 
weaning  (Gn  21"),  marriage  (Jn  2',  Gn  29^-,  To 
8",  Jg  14'",  Mt  22-),  the  return  of  a  wandering 
member  (Lk  IS''^),  funerals  (2  S  3"»,  Jer  16',  Hos  9S 
To  4").  Birtliday  feasts  were  not  common  among 
Jews,  some  of  whom  thought  them  profane  (Light- 
foot,  Iselius),  probably  because  other  nations,  such 
as  the  Persians,  honoured  them  so  conspicuously 
(see  Herod,  i.  133).  Birt!«(lay  feasts  are  mentioned 
in  Gn  40'-",  Job  I'',  Mt  14""").  Among  modern  Jewa 
the  circumcision  feast  is  an  important  occasion  (see 
Circumcision). 

Any  such  feast  was  called  nnj'p  mishtch,  the 
primary  meaning  of  which  is  a  banquet  of  \vine, 
such  as  that  given  by  queen  Esther  (Est  5"  7"). 
Abraham's  feast  at  Isaac's  weaning  is  called  a 
mishteh  gCidul,  or  great  drinking.  Job  feared  lest 
his  sons  should  be  led  into  excess  at  their  periodic 
feasts  (P)  Such  drinking  feasts  are  specially 
mentioned  in  1  S  25'",  2  S  13-",  Dn  5',  and  reprobated 
by  the  prophets  Amos  (6")  and  Isaiah  (5").  In 
the  NT  KiiyitM  are  spoken  of  in  Ro  13",  Gal  5^^', 
and  1  P  4*.  The  feast  in  2  K  6^  is  named  .ti3 
IcerAh,  perhaps  because  the  prisoner  guests  sat  in 
a  ring  (cf.  3dj  in  1  S  16"). 

F'or  tihese  banquets  the  food  animals  were  slaii* 
early  in  the  day  (Is  22'^  Pr  9'^  Mt  22'),  and  t» 
second  invitation  sent  to  remind  just  before  the 
feast  (Est  6'^  Pr  9',  Mt  22^).  The  guests  on  arrival 
were  sometimes  welcomed  Avith  a  kiss  (To  7",  Lk 
7^  ;  see  Goezius,  de  Osculo,  in  Ugolini,  xxx.),  and 
provided  with  water  to  wash  their  hands,  as  they 
put  their  hands  in  the  common  dish  (Mk  7';  see 
Odijss.  i.  136).  These  washings  were  made  burden- 
some by  traditional  rituals  ( Mk  7""").  When  the 
visitors  came  from  a  distance  they  were  supplied 
with  water  to  wash  their  feet.  So  Abraham  did 
for  the  angels  at  their  noontide  feast  (Gn  IS''),  and 
Lot  for  their  evening  feast  (Gn  19^).  So  the  old 
man  at  Gibeah  did  for  the  Levite  and  his  concu- 
bine (Jg  19-').  See  our  Lord's  rebuke  to  Simon 
(Lk  7'*''),  His  own  practice  (Jn  13*),  and  apostolic 
reference  (1  Ti  5'").  The  anointing  of  guests  is 
referred  to  in  Ps  23',  Am  6",  Lk  7*,  Jn  12"  (see 
Anointing  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  literature 
quoted  there,  see  Weymar,  de  Unctione  Sacra 
Heh.,  in  Ugolini,  xii. ;  Reinerus  and   Verwey,  de 
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Unrtionibus,  and  Graberg,  de  unrtione  Christi  in 
Belhania,  in  Ugolini,  xxx.).  The  crowning  of 
guests  with  garlands  is  mentioned  in  Is  28',  Wis 
2*,  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  ix.  1.  See  Plutarcli,  Sijmp. 
III.  i.  3,  and  Martial,  x.  19.  After  these  pre- 
liminaries they  sat  down,  males  and  females 
together  (Ru  2",  1  S  V,  Job  I-*,  Lk  lO*)  ;  and  grace 
was  said  in  Jewish  feasts  (Mt  14>»,  Lk  9'",  Jn  6"). 
The  guests  were  arranged  in  order  of  rank  (Gn 
43-«,  1  S  9"  20-»,  Lk  14",  Mk  \^->\  ios.  Ant.  XV. 
ii.  4),  the  highest  occupying  the  'chief  room,' 
the  seat  on  the  prutoklisia.  In  Assjt.  feasts  they 
are  represented  as  sitting  ( Layard,  Nine  veh,  ii.  4 11 ). 
For  Jewish  practice  see  above.  According  to  the 
Tosaphoth  to  Berachoth,  vi.,  each  guest  had  a 
separate  table,  but  Pr  23'  speaks  of  sitting  at  meat 
with  the  host ;  and  David  says  that  he  sat  at  table 
with  Saul  (1  S  20=).  The  food  was  distributed 
either  by  the  cook  or  by  the  head  of  the  house 
(2  S  6'^,  Gn  43'-'^),  and  the  most  honoured  guest 
received  the  largest  portion  (Gn  43^* ;  see  Herod, 
vi.  57),  or  else  the  tit-bit  (1  S  9-^).  To  guests  who 
could  not  come,  presents  of  food  were  sometimes 
sent  (2  S  IP,  Neh  8'",  Est  9"i-"). 

At  a  feast  in  NT  times  the  guests  reclined  on  a 
triclinium,  t\\e  couches  being  arranged  on  three  sides 
of  a  square,  the  fourth  side  being  open  for  serving, 
and  strangers  might  stand  around  on  the  outer 
side  (see  Kashi,  ad  Berachoth,  466.  16  ;  Pesachim, 
vii.  13).  A  wine  cup  was  passed  round  con- 
taining wine  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water 
(Shahbath,  viii.  1)  ;  to  this  there  are  many  meta- 
phorical allusions  in  which  the  cup  in  tlie  liand  of 
the  Lord  is  spoken  of  (Ps  75*,  Jer  25"  ;  see  Buxtorf, 
Synagog.  Jud.  xii.  242,  and  Werner,  de  Poculo 
Benedictionis).  The  guests  were  entertained  with 
music  (2  S  19«,  Is  5'-,  Am  6^>,  Lk  l.'r^  j  see 
Maimonides,  de  Jejiiniis,  5),  dancing  (Mt  14^),  and 
riddles  (Jg  14'-).  After  the  feast  the  hands  were 
washed,  as  they  were  soUed  by  eating.  Finn  saw 
a  guest  taking  handfuls  of  buttered  rice  from  the 
dish,  out  of  which  he  squeezed  the  butter  between 
his  fingers  and  licked  it  as  it  flowed  down  (Bijewaijs, 
171  ;  Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  63).  Grace  was  said  at 
the  close  of  the  meal  (Dt  8'°,  Ro  14" ;  see  Berachoth, 
vi.  §  8).  Wedding  feasts  were  given  by  the  bride- 
groom ( Jg  14'°),  but  the  arrangements  were  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  a  symposinrch  or  ruler 
of  the  feast,  and  they  sometimes  lasted  seven  days 
(Jn  2S,  To  7*;  see  Selden,  de  Uxor.  Heb.  ii.  11). 
Wedding  garments  given  to  guests  are  mentioned 
in  Mt  22". 

The  giver  of  the  feast  sometimes  marked  dis- 
tinguished guests  by  giving  them  a  sop  of  bread 
held  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  A  \puitilov  of 
this  kind  dipped  in  the  luiruscth  was  given  bj'  our 
Lord  to  Judas.  Sops  are  used  to  catch  and  convej' 
pieces  of  meat  (Lane,  i.  193  ;  Burckhardt,  i.  63).  In 
Proverbs  the  laziness  of  the  sluggard  is  said  to  be 
such  that  lie  will  not  even  lift  up  a  sop  (19-^  26"). 

For  metaphorical  allusions  to  feasts  see  Is  25' ; 
the  feast  of  angels  at  the  finishing  of  creation  is 
referred  to  in  Job  38'.  For  Jewish  feasts  in 
general  see  Buxtorf,  de  conviviis  vet.  Uebricorum. 

LlTERATTTRK.  —  For  fooil-stuffs  Bee  Bochart,  Uifrozoicon, 
Frankf.  1075  ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  PaUahie;  Post,  Flora  of 
Pah'stine ;  Erman,  L\fp  in  A  iicient  K<nfpf.  IS'*-!  ;  Celsius,  Ilierobo- 
taniron,  Amst.  1748;  Hiller,  Uierophyton,  I'libingen,  1723;  Uosen- 
miiUer,  Uolamj  of  the  Ditile,  Edinburgh,  1840.  For  customs, 
Hurckhardt,  lieUeii  in  Syrieii,  J'atiiatina,  etc.  (ed.  Gesenius), 
Weimar,  1823,  tiie  same  writer's  Xotes  on  the  Ucduuins  ami 
Wahdbys,  Lond.  1S.'{0.  and  his  Travels  in  Arabia,  I.oiid.  18211; 
Robinson,  BUP  (3  vols.  18(i7) ;  Thomson.  Laud  and  Hook  (3  vols. 
1881-86) ;  Doutrhty,  Arabia  Denerta  (;i  vols.  1888) ;  Finn,  Ili/ewai/t 
in  Palestine.  Talmud ic  quotations  in  the  above  article  are  from 
Sureiihusius  (Amsterdam  edition).  A.  MaCALISTKK. 

FOOL.— ^.  InOT.  Thewordstr^by  'fool,"  folly,' 
'  foolishness,'  are  the  following  :  1.  V};,  nV;j  ("I'P- 
Byij  in  Dt32«,  see  Driver,  ad  loc,  and  on  22='  32"'-'''). 


2.  S-C3,  h:s,  ,iSi3,  m^xh  ^??.  ^??.  "-^f?  (the  root 
•jDr  means  possibly  '  to  be  thick,  plump,  sluggish  '). 

3.  Vix,  •'r-i.y,  n^iN  (root-conception  possibly  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding).  4.  "7^1.1=,  ni"??!.!,  ri^Si.T  (from 
a  root  suggesting  the  idea'  o^  wild  frantic  folly). 
5.  7;?,  n^;Fi  (from  a  root  'to  be  insipid'),  only  in 
Job  F^  24'^  Jer  23'^.  6.  nbm  (supposed  by  Dillni.  to 
be  connected  with  Eth.  tahala,  '  to  err '),  Job  4". 

All  these  terms  denote  something  distinct  from 
imbecility  on  the  one  hand  and  insanity  on  the 
other  hand.  It  is  in  the  forms  under  4  only  that 
the  notions  of  'folly'  and  'madness'  come  together 
(cf.  Job  12",  Is  44-^  with  1  S  21'3,  Jer  25'«).  As  a 
rule,  difi'erent  words  (derivatives  from  v:y)  are  used 
for  '  madman '  and  '  madness.'  The  OT  idea  of 
'  folly  '  can  be  best  understood  from  the  antithesis 
it  forms  to  '  wisdom.'  Wisdom  is  not  a  theoretical 
or  abstractly  scientific  apprehension  of  things,  but 
such  a  practical  immediate  insight  into  their 
reality  and  manner  of  action  as  enables  one  to  use 
them  to  advantage.  Correspondingly,  a  fool  is  not 
one  who  is  delieient  in  the  power  of  logical  thought, 
but  one  who  lacks  the  natural  discernment  and 
tact  required  for  success  in  life.  Both  wisdom  and 
folly  are  teleological  conceptions,  and  rest  on  the 
principle  of  adjustment  to  a  higher  law  for  some 
practical  purpose.  This  general  idea  is,  however, 
applied  with  considerable  variety  as  to  particular 
shades  of  meaning. 

(a)  In  the  widest  sense  folly  is  lack  of  common- 
sense  in  ordinary  atiairs  (Gn  31'-^,  1  S  25'^  [V51,  ■i'^;:], 
26-'  [Vjpn],  2  S  15^'  ['?;□]).  Here  the  element  of'un- 
reasonableness  and  infcxpedier.t-y  is  most  prominent. 

(b)  A  moral  and  religions  element  enters  into  the 
conception  where  it  expresses  flagrantly  sinful 
conduct  such  as  ofl'ends  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  law  and  usage.  In  tliis  sense 
fools  are  great  sinners — impious,  reprobate  people. 
But  the  original  idea  is  retained  in  so  far  as  the 
thought  of  sudden  divine  retribution  lies  in  the 
background,  it  being  considered  the  height  of  folly, 
by  violating  the  elementary  rules  of  religion  and 
morality,  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  untimely  end 
which  frequently  befalls  the  fool  (Jos  7",  2  S  3^ 
(cf.  Driver,  in  loco),  Job  2'"  3iJ»  5--  ^  [all  '?;:,  .-^;j], 
Ps  107"  ['''V>;]).  A  profounder  and  more  spiritual- 
ized turn  is  given  to  this  idea  in  some  of  the  psalms, 
where  it  is  applied  to  sin  as  such  (Ps  38=  69"'  [n^'N], 
cf.  2  S  24">  [^j:j]).  This  whole  usage,  with'  its 
identification  of  what  is  sensible  and  riglit,  be- 
speaks a  high  development  of  the  pojiular  moral 
sense  in  Israel. 

(c)  A  special  usage  connected  with  the  foregoing 
characterizes  as  folly  sexual  sins  of  various  kinds 
(Gn  34',  Dt  22-',  Jg  19---  ■"•_«  20«- '»,  Jer  29-^).  'I'he 
standin"  phrase  is  'folly  in  Israel,'  '  whicli  ouglit 
not  to  be  done,'  the  implication  being  that  such 
ollences  go  against  all  reason  in  undermining  the 
foundations  of  .society  as  well  as  destroying  the 
holiness  of  I.srael.  "75:  and  n^-}  are  regularly  used 
in  this  meaning  ;  a  synonym  is  .171  '  lewdness  '  ; 
cf.  further  the  sense  of  ™^:j  in  Hos  2'%  and  of  the 
verb  in  passages  like  Jer  14-',  Mic  7",  Xah  3"  ; 
furtlier,  n^;j  in  Job  42*. 

(</)  Inasmuch  as  in  the  Mosaic  law  a  special  norm 
has  been  given  for  the  wise  guidance  of  Israel's 
life,  disregard  of  this  law  is  equiv.'iliMit  to  fooli.--h- 
ness.  Apostate  Israel  is  'a  foolish  C??.;)  people 
and  unwise '  (Dt  32");  the  Gentiles,  not  posses.sed  of 
such  a  revelation,  are  '  a  foolish  nation,'  '  a  no- 
people'  (Dt  32-';  cf.  Dt  4«,  Jer  4'='  [i?;;]).  The 
heatlien  diviners  stanil  revealed  as  fools  wlien  the 
divinely-guided  course  of  history  foretold  to  I.-rael 
mocks  their  prog^nostications  (Is  i9"- "  44-\  Kzk  l.'!"). 
Especially  the  higher  cla.sses  among  Israel  might  be 
expected  to  have  profited  by  this  wisdom  (Jer  5'). 

[e)  A  more  specialized  meanin^jC  isas.sunied  bj'  the 
term  '  fool '  in  the  so-called  IJokhma-literature  ul 


the  OT  (Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  psalms 
and  prophetic  passages).  Here  also  foolisliness  is 
the  opposite  of  wisdom.  But  wisdom  has  developed, 
out  of  the  unreflecting  instinctive  gift  of  seeing 
right  and  doing  right,  into  the  conscious  art  of 
successfully  ordering  the  whole  of  individual  life 
and  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  teleological 
principles  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
especiallj'  as  embodied  in  the  revealed  law.  Hence 
wisdom  and  folly  are  here  introduced  as  personi- 
fications ;  and  the  divine  wisdom,  as  the  arche- 
typal source  of  every  teleological  arrangement, 
is  distinguished  from  human  wisdom.  Wisdom  in 
this  sense  is  '  practical  virtuosity  in  the  entire 
domain  of  ethics'  (Riehm) ;  it  is  equivalent  to 
methodically  applied  religion  and  morality,  as 
appears  from  the  frequent  interchange  between  it 
and  the  terms  denoting  piety  and  righteousness. 
Kolly,  as  its  contrast,  is  presented  under  two  aspects, 
being  either  confined  to  a  simple  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  wisdom,  or  proceeding  to  open  denial  of  the 
principle  of  divine  government  on  which  these 
rules  are  based.  In  the  former  character  the  fool 
is  elaborately  depicted  in  Proverbs.  While  wisdom 
consists  primarily  in  circumspect  behaviour,  self- 
control,  self-restraint,  and  teachableness,  the  fool 
is  he  who  lets  his  undisciplined  nature  have  free 
play — the  self-reliant,  self-pleased,  arrogant,  indo- 
cile, hasty  with  words,  contentious,  envious,  quick 
to  anger,  intemperate,  credulous,  sluggish,  given 
to  pursuit  of  vain  things,  unable  to  conceal  his 
o^vn  folly  and  shame.  As  easily  seduced,  he  is 
called  'n?  '  simple,'  as  unreceptive  of  instruction 
either  by  counsel  or  experience  S'pj,  as  by  nature 
stupid  li's,  as  insensible  to  the  claims  of  God  or 
man  h^  ;  cf.  the  definition  of  S53  in  Is  32*  (in  Pr 
'?:}}  occurs  only  17'-"'  30-'^  'j-ift  19t.',  Vpj  49 1.). 

Folly,  in  the  most  advanced  sense  of  a  systema- 
tically conceived  and  applied  theory  of  life  opposed 
to  thatof  wisdom,  isequivalentto  practical  atheism. 
The  fool  {i^i)  is  he  who  has  said  in  his  heart, 
'  There  is  no  God  ' ;  by  which,  not  a  theoretical 
denial  of  the  divine  existence,  but  a  practical 
negation  of  God's  moral  government  is  meant 
(Ps  14'  53'  39«,  Is  9").  Synonymous  with  S?}  in 
this  meaning  is  yh  '  mocker.' 

B.  In  NT.  Analogies  for  most  of  the  above 
meanings  may  be  found  in  NT,  usually  wdth  a  some- 
what larger  admixture  of  the  intellectual  element. 

(a)  Foolishness  appears  as  the  lack  of  common- 
sense  perception  of  the  reality  of  things  natural 
and  spiritual,  or  as  the  imprudent  ordering  of 
one's  life  in  regard  to  salvation  ;  i.<(>pwv,  fioipo^, 
otoVos  (Mt  7^  23"  25'-"f-,  Lk  11«  12»  9A^,  Gal  3'-  »). 

(b)  The  OT  ^ai  as  a  moral  reprobate  reappears 
in  the  ixupi  of  Mt  5—,  a  term  of  opprobrium  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ethical  import  from  the  Aramaic 
'Pa/cd,  occurring  in  the  same  verse  and  expressing 
merely  intellectual  imbecility. 

(c)  Of  the  natural  foolishness  belonging  to  the 
heathen  mind,  the  only  remedy  for  which  lies  in 
the  wisdom  supplied  by  revelation,  we  read  in  Ro 
2™,  Tit  3».  The  counterpart  of  the  OT  idea  of 
the  law  as  an  institution  for  the  wise  guidance 
of  Israel  is  furnished  by  St.  Paul,  who  represents 
the  gospel  as  a  teleological  arrangement  in  which 
the  highest  wisdom  is  manifested  and  recognized 
by  the  believer  (Ro  11^).  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  Gentile  mind  sustains  a  radically  wrong  re- 
lation to  the  moral  world,  it  fails  to  see  this 
marvellous  adaptation  and  decries  the  gospel  as 
foolishness.  Even  the  converted  Greek  is  under 
temptation  to  justify  its  reasonableness  from  the 
worldly  point  of  view  by  such  a  presentation  as  will 
materially  alter  its  character.  Hence  the  sharp 
antithesis,  I  Co  l''-^  2'*  3'8-=3  4'«,  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  foolishness  to  God,  the  foolishness  of 
Christ  crucified  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 


(d)  In  Ro  16",  Epli  5">-  "  we  are  reminded  ol 
the  5okhma  usage.  Tlie  fool  under  whose  mask 
St.  Paul  speaks  2  Co  U'"*-  corresponds  in  a  formal 
sense  to  the  boasting  fool  of  Proverbs. 

LiTBKATTOE.— Bruch,  WeUheitdchre  der  llehriier ;  Oheyne, 
Job  and  Solomon ;  Oremer,  Wurterb.  der  NT  Or.,  l.vv.  r^a, 
ro?/'«  ;  Delitzsch,  Proverbi  (Introduction) ;  Kuvper,  Encyd. 
ii.  66-71;  Oehler,  Thiol,  of  OT  part  iii.  ;  Uichm,  Altttit. 
TheologU,  860-369  ;  Sie^ried,  Philo  von  Altxandrien  ;  Smend, 
Lehrb.  der  alttest.  Religwnsgeechichte,  608-626. 

Geerhardus  Vos. 
FOOLERY.— Sir  22"  'Talk  not  much  with  a 
fool  ...  and  thou  shalt  never  be  defiled  ^vith  his 
fooleries '  (ou  ^7)  fioXwO^t  {v  n^  lvTi.va.yfuf  auroD  BS, 
■flxaTi  A  ;  RV  '  thou  shalt  not  be  defiled  in  liis 
onslaught ').  The  form  in  A,  ivrlvayiia.,  is  found  in 
Aq.  at  Is  28'  322,  ^nd  in  Symm.  Tbeod.  at  Is  28- ; 
neither  form  elsewhere  in  Greek.  The  verb  from 
which  the  subst.  is  derived,  ivriviaau,  is  used  in 
LXX,  1  Mac  2^  and  2  Mac  4'"  of  casting  stones,  and 
in  2  Mac  1 1"  of  charging  an  enemy.  It  is  probably 
with  the  last  passage  in  mind  that  RV  renders 
'onslaught.'  Edersheira  (Speaker's  Com.)  prefers 
the  more  etymological  tr"  '  that  which  he  throws 
out,'  but  understands  that  either  saliva  is  meant 
literally,  or  that  it  is  used  figuratively  for  foolish 
words ;  Bissell  follows  Fritzsche  and  Bunsen,  and 
renders  slaver,  'which,  of  course,  is  used  for  low 
and  foolish  words.'  For  the  Eng.  word,  cf.  Shaks. 
Winter's  Tale,  III.  ii.  185 — 

'  Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  tby  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  wealt  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine, — O,  thiiilt,  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed  ;  stark  mad  !  for  all 
Thy  bygone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FOOT  (Sj-1,  iroi''s). — There  are  various  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  foot  due  to  its  position   as   the 
lowest  part  of  the  human  body. 

1.  Subjection,  Jos  10=*,  2  S  22^9,  Is  49^,  1  Co  l.l^  ". 
The  foot  on  the  neck  is  seen  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  promise  made  to  Joshua  of 
possessing  every  place  that  the  sole  of  hio  foot 
should  tread  upon,  is  literally  claimed  6ci  acttJ 
upon  by  Islam.  The  Sultan  is  the  Shadow  of  God, 
the  token  of  the  Almighty's  presence  and  power  ; 
military  concjuest  is  tlierefore  a  triumph  of  the 
faith  and  an  malienable  possession.  After  the  war 
>vith  Greece  in  1897,  this  article  of  belief  created  a 
religious  dilemma  mth  regard  to  withdrawing  from 
conquered  Thessaly. 

2.  Humilitr/,  as  in  the  relationship  of  disciple 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  master  (Dt33»,  Lk  KP,  Ac  22«), 
and  generally  of  inferior  to  .superior  in  the  act  of 
obeisance  and  worship  (Nu  16*,  Ru  2'°,  Ezk  11'", 
Mt  18^,  Rv  5'''  etc. ).  Such  prostration  forms  part 
of  the  ordinary  Moslem  devotions. 

3.  Defilement,  Ex  3'.  Contact  with  the  common 
earth  was  considered  defiling,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Oriental  rule  about  removing  the  shoe,  and  on 
certain  occasions  washing  the  feet  before  entering 
sacred  places,  such  as  buildings  devoted  to  worship, 
shrines,  and  in  houses  the  carpeted  rooms  where 
prayer  is  oft'ered.  Shaking  the  dust  from  the  feet 
IS  an  easy  and  often -repeated  act  on  the  dusty 
roads  of  the  East.  The  shoe  or  slipper  is  not 
usually  removed,  but  the  foot  is  held  out  and 
shaken  with  the  shoe  hanging  down  from  the  toes, 
until  the  dust  falls  out.  It  was  a  symbol  of  scorn- 
ful and  complete  rejection  (Mt  10'*,  Ac  13").  The 
same  thought  is  now  more  commonly  expressed  by 
shaking  the  collar  of  the  coat  (cf.  Ac  18'). 

The  feet  were  put  in  stocks  (Job  13^),  fastened 
with  fetters  (Ps  105'*;  see  Chain).  They  wer» 
also  adorned  with  anklets  (Is  3'"). 

When  the  word  of  God  is  called  a  lamp  to  the 
feet  (Ps  119"*),  the  reference  is  to  village  or  town 
life,  with  ditches,  refuse,  and  dogs  in  the  pathway. 
A  lantern  was  carried  in  the  hand,  or  by  a  servant 
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walking  in  front.  Until  recently,  before  the 
streets  began  to  be  lit  by  lamps  at  distant  intervals, 
any  one  found  walking  at  night  mthout  a  lantern 
was  liable  to  be  arrested  as  a  thief.  In  the 
journeys  of  the  desert  the  direction  is  by  the  stars; 
or  where  there  is  a  path  the  horse  or  baggage 
animal  is  trusted  to  keep  it. 

Washing  tlie  feet  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
heat  and  oust  of  the  road,  and  by  the  open  sandals 
or  loose  shoes  that  were  worn.  As  an  attention 
rendered  to  a  guest,  both  on  account  of  the 
humility  of  the  service  and  the  comfort  to  the 
traveller,  it  belonged  to  the  inner  graces  of  hospi- 
tality (Lk  7»8,  Jn  13»,  1  Ti  S'"). 

For  '  foot-breadth,'  Dt  2»,  RV  gives  '  for  the  sole 
of  the  f.  to  tread  upon.'  For  '  foot '  of  laver  Ex  38" 
BV  gives  '  base '  (is).  By  the  lex  talionis  (Ex  21", 
Dt  19^1)  '  foot  for  foot '  was  exacted.  In  Dt  11"  a 
contrast  is  drawn  between  the  climate  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation  characteristic  of  Palestine 
and  of  Egypt.  When  Israel  was  in  the  last-named 
country  they  '  sowed  their  seed  and  watered  it  with 
the  foot.'  The  reference  here  appears  to  be  to  the 
use  of  some  machine  by  which  water  was  raised  and 
distributed  for  irrigation  purposes  (see  Lane,  Modem 
Egyptians,  ed.  1871,  ii.  25  ff.),  but  the  precise 
method  is  doubtful  (cf.  the  full  and  interesting  note 
in  Driver's  Deut.  p.  129,  and  in  2nd  ed.  p.  xxi).* 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

FOOTMAN. — This  word  is  used  in  two  different 
senses  :  1.  A  foot-soldier,  always  in  plu.  'footmen,' 
foot-soldiers,  infantry.  The  Heb.  is  either  '^jT 
ragli  (always  sing,  except  Jer  12',  where  the  mean- 
ing is,  however,  not  foot-soldiers  but  foot-runners  ; 
see  below),  or  more  fully  '^^"3  »'><  'ish  ragli  (Jg  20^, 
2  S  8S  1  Ch  18*  ig'").  The  Greek  is  mostly  irefoi 
( 1  Es  8",  Jth  1*  2»-  «>•  ^  7=»  9',  2  Mac  ll-"  I3-),  but  we 
also  find  avSph  1  Mac  9^  <t>6.\ayi  I  Mac  10*^,  Swi- 
yueis  1  Mao  12«,  and  Trefiicol  («>  -r))  1  Mac  16'.  Foot- 
men probably  composed  the  whole  of  the  Isr. 
forces  (1  S  4"  15^)  before  the  time  of  David.  From 
Solomon's  day  onwards  Israel  certainly  possessed 
also  chariots  and  cavalry  (1  K  4^  EV).  See 
Army.  The  Eng.  word  is  used  freely  in  old 
writers  in  this  sense,  as  Malory,  Morte  Darthur, 
I.  ix.  '  And  when  he  came  to  the  sea  he  sent  home 
the  footmen  again,  and  took  no  more  with  him 
but  ten  thousand  men  on  horseback ' ;  I.  xiv.  '  ever 
in  saving  of  one  of  the  footmen  we  lose  ten  horse- 
men for  nim.' 

2.  A  rimner  on  foot :  1  S  22"  '  And  the  king 
said  unto  the  footmen  that  stood  about  him.  Turn, 
and  slay  the  priests  of  the  LOKD '  (D'xt  razim ; 
AVm  'or  guard,  Heb.  runners';  RV  'guard,' 
RVm  'Heb.  runners').  'Runners'  would  oe  the 
literal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  appropriate 
tr°.  The  king  had  a  body  of  runners  about  him, 
not  so  much  to  guard  his  person  as  to  run  his 
errands  and  do  his  bidding.  They  formed  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  royal  state  (1  S  8",  2  S  15') ;  they 
servea  as  executioners  (1  S  22",  2K  10-'');  and, 
accompanying  the  king  or  liis  general  into  battle, 
they  brought  back  official  tidings  of  its  progress  or 
event  (2  S  18'^  and  see  Ahimaaz).  Out  of  this 
running  messenger  the  Persian  kings  developed  a 
regular  postal  system  (Est  3",  and  see  Post). 

Runners  were  at  one  time  in  England  an  essential 
part  of  a  nobleman's  train.  Thus  Prior  (1718), 
Alma,  i.  58 — 

*  Like  Footmen  running  before  Coaclies 
To  tell  the  Inn  what  Lord  approaches.' 

But  the  Dee  (1791)  says  'their  assistance  was 
often  wanted  to  sujjport  the  coach  on  each  side,  to 
•  In  modern  Syria,  where  level  Irrigated  ground  like  that  of 
EfOT^  is  planted  with  vegetables  or  mulberry  trees  in  rows, 
the  field  or  patch  is  laid  out  in  shallow  drills,  and,  as  each  re- 
ceives its  sulllciency  of  water,  a  little  earth  is  taken  from  the 
end  of  the  next  drill  and  patted  by  the  naked  foot  into  a  dam, 
so  that  the  water  may  pass  to  the  drill  next  in  order. 


prevent  it  from  being  overturned.'  The  modem 
footman  has  a  dilierent  function,  but  he  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  '  running  footman,'  as  he 
came  to  be  called,  of  an  earlier  day. 

In  Jer  12'  both  the  Heb.  (o'Vji)  and  the  Eng. 
(footmen)  seem  to  be  used  in  the  more  general 
sense  of  racers  on  foot :  '  If  thou  hast  run  ^^^th  tlie 
footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how 
canst  thou  contend  with  horses?'  Cf.  Webster 
(1054),  Appius  and  Virg.  i.  i. — 

'  I  have  heard  of  cunning  footmen  that  have  worn 
Shoes  made  of  lead,  some  tea  days  'fore  a  race. 
To  give  them  nimble  and  more  active  feet.' 

J.  Hastings. 

FOOTSTOOL.— Although  this  word  occurs  re- 
peatedly  In  the  Bible,  it  is  remarkable  that  only 
t\vice  at  most  is  it  used  in  its  literal  sense.  In  Ol" 
it  appears  in  2  Ch  9'«  as  tr"  of  was  (fr.  1733  '  tread 
under  foot'),  the  golden  footstool  of  Solomon's 
throne,  but  here  Kittel  (see  his  note  in  Haupt's 
OT)  would  read  bjj  '  lamb.'  The  one  clear  refer- 
ence to  a  literal  footstool  is  in  Ja  2*  '  sit  imder  my 
footstool '  {{nvoirbSi.tiv  fiou).  Everywhere  else,  both  in 
OT  (1  Ch  282,  Is  66',  La  2',  Ps  99'  110'  132',  in 
all  of  which  it  is  tr"  of  chi-i  Dig,  the  word  013  bein" 
poet,  or  late)  and  NT  (Mt  5",  Mk  123«,  Lk  20«,  Ac  2^ 
7■'^  He  1'^  10'»,  all  iTroTrdSiov  tuv  iroSuv,  tr^  by  RV 
with  strict  accuracy  '  footstool  of  my  [thv,  his] 
feet'  instead  of  AV 'my  [tliy,  his]  footstool'),*  it 
is  used  metaphorically.  Originally  '}T  Diri,  spoken  of 
God,  seems  to  have  designated  the  ark,  1  Ch  28^, 
but  was  naturally  extended  to  include  the  wliole 
of  the  temple.  La  2'  (see  notes  of  Thenius  and  Lolir), 
Ps  99»  132'  (cf.  Is  60",  Ezk  43').  In  Ps  110'  tlie 
vanquished  foes  of  the  Messianic  King  are  put  as 
a  footstool  under  His  feet.  In  Is  66'  earth  is  the 
footstool  of  Him  whose  throne  is  heaven. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

FOR. — Both  as  prep,  and  as  conj.  '  for'  has  some 
archaic  or  obscure  uses  that  deserve  attention. 

1.  When  the  meaning  is  on  account  of,  as  Gn  20' 
'  Behold  thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  for  the  woman 
which  thou  hast  taken'  (7)1,  RV  'because  of). 
The  RV  has  changed  '  for '  into  '  because  of '  in 
Ezk  6"  (Heb.  Sx) ;  Gn  20',  Est  9»,  Hos  9"  (Heb. 
•jy) ;  Lv  16",  La  4",  Dn  5'"  (Heb  p) ;  2  S  13»  (Heb. 
ni3i;3);  2K  16'8,  Jer  9'  38"  (Heb.  •«!;);  Jer  11" 
(Heb.  S^p) :  and  into  'by  reason  of'  in  Lv  I7"t 
(Heb.  ?);  Dt  28",  Is  3P,  Ezk  27",  Hos  8">,  Zee  2< 
(Heb.  p).  In  NT  diri,  iv,  Ivexa,  iirl  with  dat.  and 
5id  with  ace.  are  all  used  in  this  sense,  and  tr'' 
'for.'  When  the  Gr.  is  Sii,  with  ace,  RV  changes 
'  for '  into  '  because  of '  in  Jn  4^,  Ro  3=°  13»,  1  Co  7', 
Col  1',  He  2^,  Rev  4" ;  and  into  '  by  reason  of '  in 
1  Co  7^,  2  Co  9'\  He  5'-.  For  this  meaning  cf. 
Chaucer,  Romaunt,  A  1564 — 

*  Abouten  it  is  gras  springing, 
For  moiste  so  thikke  and  wel  lykinf, 
That  it  ne  may  in  winter  dve, 
No  more  than  may  the  see  "be  drj-e.' 

Sometimes  the  meaning  approaches  that  of  against, 
as  2  K  16'"  '  the  king's  entry  without,  turned  he 
from  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  the  kin^;  of 
Assyria'  ("j??,  RV  'because  of);  so  Ps  27"  Wye. 
'  dresse  thou  me  in  thi  path  for  myn  euemycs ' ; 
and  Is  32-  Cov.  '  He  shalbe  unto  men,  as  a  defence 
for  the  wynde,  and  as  a  refuge  for  the  tempcste.' 

2.  For  moans  instead  of,  or  in  exchange  fur,  as 
in  Dn  8"  '  the  groat  horn  was  broken  ;  and  for  it 
came  up  four  notable  ones'  (nrri,  RV  'instead  of 
it') ;  Is  61'  '  For  your  shame  ye  shall  have  double  ; 
and  for  confusion  they  shall  rejoice  in  their 
portion '  (ne,?) ;  so  Nu  8'"  (nnei,  RV  '  instead  of ') ; 

•  In  Mt  a**  for  A V  '  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  • 
RV  gives '  till  1  put  thine  enemies  under  thy  feet '  (W  «,  6i  nut 
iy^Ofio!.!  w*u  iwtKcirat  {TR  uwtvtim]  rw*  rtiH*  r»v\ 

i  On  the  translation  ftod  meaning  of  this  important  paangv 
see  especially  Koliach,  in  toe. 
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Gn  47"  (?.  RV  '  in  exchange  for') ;  Pr  21"  (^  RV 
'in  the  Bteiul  of);  Nu  18"  (l^n,  RV  'in  return 
for').  Cf.  Philem  "  Wye.  '  now  not  as  a  servaunt, 
but  for  a  servaunt  a  most  dere  brother.' 

3.  For  ia  occasionally  equivalent  to  as :  Is  43' 
•I  gave  E},'VI't  for  thy  ransom'  (Ticj,  RV  'as  thy 
ransom');  Mt  21*"  '  tliey  took  him  for  aproiiliet' 
(lis) :  1  P  2"  '  not  usintj  your  liberty  for  a  cloUe  of 
mnliciouxsness'  (ils).  Cf.  Merlin  (E.K.T.S.),  iii.  642, 
'Thei  clayme  Bretaijjne  for  thiers,  and  I  clayme 
Rome  for  myne' ;  Defoe,  Hob.  Crusnn  (Gold  Trea.s. 
ed.  p.  522),  '  I  was  never  pursued  for  a  Thief 
before.' 

4.  For,  as  a  conj.,  is  used  to  introduce  the  cause 
or  reason.  Sometimes  modem  usa<;e  would  prefer 
'because 'or  'seein'j  tliat.'asin  V^yi-Wi, Select  Wurlcs, 
iiL  105,  '  And  for  God  made  alle  thinges  to  hoi])  of 
mankynde,  therfore  we  sholdo  axe  thes  thynges  of 
God';  and  p.  110,  'And  ones  they  reprovede 
Crist,  for  his  disciples  we.sche  nouglit  here  hondes 
wlianne  they  sholde  eete,  as  here  cu.storae  was'; 
and  Tindale's  tr"  of  1  Jn  3'-  in  Expositions,  191, 
'And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  For  liis  deeds  were 
evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous'  (in  edd.  of  NT 
1526  and  1.').34  'because').  So  in  some  places  of 
AV,  as  Jn  11"  'What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth 
many  miracles.'  In  the  foil,  passages  RV  changes 
'  for  '^  into  '  because ' :  Nu  21'27"  32'-,  Dt  14',  1  S  9-^ 
Job  1.5^  32'«,  Jer  20"  51",  Ezk  36'",  On  9'»,  Mt23's, 
Lk  l'»4*'6"21=«,  Ac  22",  Eph  5»,  Ph  1»,  1  P  4'S 
1  Jn  3»,  Rev  12'- :  to  whicli  Amer.  RV  adds  Jer 
3",  1  Jn  3™.  Some  of  those  changes,  however,  are 
due  to  a  clinnge  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
especially  E/k  36".  There  is,  indeed,  no  glaringly 
obsolete  example  of  '  for '  in  tliis  sense  in  A  V,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  in  Shaks.  Cf.  Tempest,  I.  ii. 
272— 

'  And,  for  tlioii  waj?t  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  eartliy  atid  al)lu)rred  commands, 
Refusing  her  grand  hests,  she  did  conilue  thee. 

Into  a  cloven  pine.' 

6.  The  foil,    phrases  are    archaic  or    obsolete : 

(1)  For  all,  Ps  78»-  '  For  all  tliis  they  sinned  still' 
(n^)^'>;J) ;  Jn  21"  'for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet 
was  not  the  net  broken '  (roaovTuiv  Hvrav).  Cf. 
Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  1162— 

•The  sowe  freten  the  child  ritrht  in  the  cradel ; 
The  cook  y-scalded,  for  al  iiis  loiif,'e  ladcl.' 

(2)  For  because,  Gn  22"  '  I5y  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done  this 
thins  .  .  .  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee '  (\T.  '? 
■a^,  RV  '  because ') ;  Jg  6-  '  Alas,  O  Lord  God  !  for 
because  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to 
face '  (p-Sv-J,  RV  '  forasmuch  as ').  So  Knox,  Hist. 
110,  'Let  him  be  judged  of  you  both  foolisli,  and 
your  mortal]  enemie :  Foolish,  for  because  he 
understood  nothing  of  Gods  approued  wisdome ; 
and  enemie  unto  you,  because  he  laboiired  to 
separate  you  from  Gods  favour ' ;  and  p.  159,  '  One 
of  the  Bishops  sons  thrust  thorow  witli  a  Rapier 
one  of  Dundie,  for  because  hee  was  looking  in  at 
tlie  Girnel  door' ;  Barlowe,  Dialogc,  76,  '  W.  Why 
do  ye  then  despise  the  vniuersall  churche,  because 
some  of  them  be  noughte.  N.  Mary  for  because 
the  more  sorame  of  the  cuyll,  surmountethe  the 
lesse  number  of  the  good.'  (3)  For  tkfit  =  'he- 
cause,'  Ex  16'- «  (a),  •■»  'See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath 
given  you  the  SabWh,  therefore  he  givetli  you  on 
the  sixtli  day  the  bread  of  two  days  {'a) ;  i  Es  7" 
(5ti),  1  Mac  4'^  {Kat,  RV  'and');  Jn  12'»,  2  Co  1" 
(RV  'tliat'),  1  Ti  1'^  (all  8tl)  ;  He  7"'  (el,  RV  'if') 
6=  (e'TTt/),  2Co  5*  (TR  irreLSi,,  edd.  ^0'  v),  llo5"(4(t>'  v), 
Ja  4"  '  For  that  ye  ought  to  say '  (ovTi  toO  Xityeii/, 
RVm  'Instead  of  your  saying').  RV  sliows  a 
fondness  for  tliis  phrase,  omitting  it  from  AV  only 
wliere  marked  aliove,  and  adding  JgS"'*',  Ezk  16° 


2.3'»  (Heb.  ?);  Nu  12"'>^  Neb  2'»,  Is  19»  (Heb. 
lyst) ;  Jn  2'^  (did.  ri  with  inf.)  ;  2  Th  2"  (Sri).  Cf 
Shaks.  Mer.  of  Venire,  I.  iii.  43 — 

'  I  hate  him  for  ho  is  a  Christian, 

But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  out  money  ^jratis.' 

(4)  For  to  :  The  inlinitive  of  purpose  used  often  to 
be  strengthened  hy  for,  an  idiom  that  is  still  in  use 
locally.  Thus  Gn  43*'  Tind.  (1530),  'Joseph  made 
hast  (for  his  hert  dyd  melt  upon  liis  brotlier)  and 
soughte  for  to  wepo '  (changed  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1537  into  'where');  Pr.  Bk.  1549  (Keeling,  p. 
33),  'To  be  a  li^lit  for  to  lighten  the  Gentiles'  (the 
'for'  is  omitted  in  the  1552  ed.  and  afterwards); 
Fuller,  Hohj  Wnrre,  215,  '  As  for  his  good  father, 
he  was  content  to  let  go  the  stall'  of  his  age  for  to 
be  a  prop  to  the  Church.'  Although  in  AV  this 
'  for '  seems  always  to  express  purpose,  it  was 
formerly  added  to  the  inlin.  even  when  no  pur- 
pose was  expressed,  as  Berners,  Froissart,  I.  oxxvi., 
'  The  king  of  England  being  at  Airaines  wist  not 
where  for  to  pass  the  river  of  Somme.'  The  'for' 
is  retained  or  omitted  in  AV  at  (he  mere  good 
pleasure  of  the  translators.  Moon  (Krdes.  English, 
117)  gives  a  curious  list :  Gn  31"  '  for  to  go,'  Ku  1'" 
'to  go' ;  Is  41"^  '  for  to  come,'  Jer  40'  '  to  come' ; 
Gn  41°'  'for  to  buy,'  42'  'to  buy';  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  lifteen  couples.  'I'he  RV  for  the 
most  part  leaves  these  inconsistencies  alone ;  hut 
it  adcls  some  of  it.s  own.  Thus  in  AV  Ji'a  is  tr'' 
'for  to'  in  Mk  3'»,  Jn  10'»  ll°^  Ac  17"  22»,  Eph  2", 
Rev  9"  12' ;  RV  changes  all  into  'that'  with  subj. 
except  Ac  22°,  which  it  leaves  untouched.  Again, 
in  Mt  11'  RV  retains  'for  to  see,'  'out  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Lk  7-',  omits  the  '  for,'  though  the 
Greek  is  the  same. 

6.  '  For'  as  the  tr"  of  ivrl,  irepl,  or  virip  (and  it  is 
the  frequent  rendering  of  each  of  these  prejiositions) 
assumes  considerable  theological  importance.  The 
RV  has  been  particularly  careful  and  discrimin.it 
ing  in  this  case.  Beyond  that,  the  English  reiw^.^r 
must  consult  the  exegetical  commentaries,  and 
such  articles  as  Atonement,  Propitiation. 

J.  Hastings. 

FORAY  occurs  once  in  RV  (2  S  3'^-  '  from  a 
foray,'  AV  '  from  [pursuing]  a  troop').  The  Heb. 
word  nnj,  which  frequently  means  a  marauding 
band  (e.g.  1  S  30»- '»•  ■^,  1  K  11-'),  seems  in  this 
instance  to  bear  the  transferred  but  natural  sense 
of  an  expedition  of  such  a  band. 

FORBEAR,  FORBEARANCE.— In  the  still  com- 
mon meanings  of  abstain  from,  refrain,  or  desist, 
forbear  is  used  in  AV  both  absolutely  and  with  an 
intin.  following.  Thus  absolutely,  1  K  22°  '  Shall 
I  go  against  liamoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I 
forbear?' ;  Zee  11'^  '  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my 
price;  and  if  not,  forbear'  (both  '?in,  the  usual 
word  so  tr'') ;  2  Co  12°  (<pd5o/u.ai).  Or  with  foil, 
infin.,  Pr  '24"  '  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that 
are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to 
be  slain '  ( -litonn-Dx  ;  RV  '  Deliver  them  that  are 
carried  away  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready 
to  he  slain  see  that  thou  hold  back,'  taking  dn  as 
a  particle  expressing  a  wish,  not  as  a  conj.  'if; 
so  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  most  edd.  ;  RVm  'forbear 
thou  not  to  deliver ') ;  Ezk  24"  '  Forbear  to  cry ' 
(ci  pjN.i,  lit.  'sigh,  be  silent';  RV  'Sigh,  but  not 
aloud';  Skinner,  'Sigh  in  silence':  the  (ieneva 
Bible  gives '  Cease  from  sighing ' ;  Bishops', '  Mourne 
in  silence';  Douay,  'Sigh  holding  thy  peace'; 
Segond,  'S<mpire  en  silence';  Siegfried,  'Seufze 
still ')  ;  1  Co  9°  '  Have  not  we  power  to  forbear 
working?'  ([roO]  /i);  ipydfeaBai.) ;  Eph  6"  'forbearing 
threatening'  (avUvn^  ryy  dirf iXijv ;  T.  K.  Abbott, 
'  giving  up  your  threatening,'  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  before  they  were  Christians). 

Forbear  is  used  once  in  AV  (and  retained  in  RV) 
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rellexively,  a  construction  -which  is  very  rare : 
2  Ch  35-'  'forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God, 
who  J3  witli  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not'  (^^'''iq 
D'.iSxc,  Oxf.  Lex.  '  leave  off  provoking  God ').  Here 
forbear  means  restrain  tliyself,  refrain :  cf.  Ad. 
Est  16"  Gov.,  '  he  coude  not  forbeare  him  self  from 
his  pryde.' 

But  the  most  noticeable  use  of  '  forbear '  is  as  a 
transitive  verb,  in  the  sense  of  hear  ■with,  be  patient 
with.  The  examples  are,  Neh  9^°  '  Yet  many  years 
didst  thou  forbear  them'  (Dn'^y,  ^t'cni,  lit.  as  AVm, 
'didst  protract  over  them';  tXX  ei\Kv<ras  [A  ijX-] 
iw'  aiW-otis ;  Vulg.  'protraxisti  super  eos');  2  Es  P 
'  How  long  shall  I  forbear  them,  unto  whom  I 
have  done  so  much  good  ? '  (usqiieqiio  eos sustinebo) ; 
Eph  4'  =  Col  3'*  '  forbearing  one  another '  {ai/exl'lJ-coi. 
d^X7;^w^).  So  Tindale's  tr.  of  Rev  2^  '  thou  cannest 
not  forbeare  tVem  wliich  are  evyll ' ;  T.  Adams, 
//  Peter,  on  1',  '  Rotten  kernels  under  fair  shells, 
full  of  Herod's  and  Naaman's  exceptives :  in  this 
forbear  us ' ;  Livingstone,  Memorable  Character- 
istics (Wodrow,  Select  Bioff.  i.  324),  'somewhat 
forborn  for  their  non-conformity ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Otliello,  I.  ii.  10— 

'  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.* 

RV  introduces  '  forbearing '  in  this  sense  into 
the  text  of  2  Ti  2-''  from  AVm,  the  text  of  AV 
being  'patient'  (Gr.  ive^'iKaKos,  lit.  'patient  of 
wrong,'  from  fut.  of  dc^x"/^'"  to  bear,  and  KaK6v 
■\%Tong) ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  only  that  Forbear- 
ance occurs,  Ro  2*  3-°  {avoxfi),  both  of  God's  for- 
bearance with  men  ;  and  in  RV,  Ph  4°  '  Let  your 
forbearance  be  known  unto  all  men '  (ri  i-n-LeiKh ; 
AV  'moderation,'  RVm  'gentleness':  Vincent, 
'  From  eu-6s,  reasonable,  hence  not  unduly  ri<jorous' ; 
Wye.  'pacience,'  Tind.  '  softenes,'  so  Gov.  Cran.; 
Gen.  'patient  mind,'  so  Bish. ;  Rhem.  'modestie,' 
after  vulg.  modestia,  Luther  'Gelindigkeit,' Weiz- 
s.icker  '  Lindi^keit,'  the  French  VSS  'douceur.' 
The  idea,  says  Vincent,  is  '  Do  not  make  a  rigorous 
and  ^b-stinate  stand  for  what  is  your  just  due'). 
See  ne.,    \rticle.  J.  HASTINGS. 

FORBEARANCE,  LONG  -  SUFFERING.  —  For- 
bearance is  the  tr.  in  AV  of  NT  of  ivoxh,  and  long- 
suH'ering  of  /rnKpodv/xla.  Their  close  connexion  in 
meaning  is  shown  by  their  combination  in  various 
passages.  Thus  in  Ro  2*  the  wealth  of  God's 
'  forbearance  and  long-suffering '  is  mentioned  as 
designed  to  lead  men  to  repentance.  In  Ro  3^ 
the  f.  of  God  is  the  ground,  not  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  but  of  their  pretermission  ;  not  of  the 
annulling,  but  of  the  suspension  of  His  punish- 
ment. The  same  combination  is  required  of 
Christians  in  Epli  4* ;  they  are  to  walk  worthy 
of  their  calling,  'with  long-suffering,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love,'  where  the  last  words  in- 
terpret the  first.  In  OT  dvox'fi  seems  to  occur 
only  in  1  Mac  12'-''  in  the  technical  sense  of  'truce'; 
the  corresponding  verb  is  used  in  a  wide  range  of 
meanings,  whicli,  however,  are  easily  connected 
•with  each  other.  MaKpidvfj.os,  again,  m  the  LXX 
is  the  regular  rendering  of  the  Heb.  d^jn  ti-;x.  It 
i&  most  frequently  used  of  God,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  such  words  as  TroXi/Aeos,  olKrlpiiuiv,  i\fl\- 
nuv.  It  desijrnates  that  attribute  of  God  in 
virtue  of  whicli  He  bears  long  with  that  which 
provokes  His  anger,  and  does  not  proceed  at  once 
to  execute  judgrneiit  upon  it. 

Where  fiaKpoOv/xia  is  used  of  men,  the  meaning 
is  sometimes  rather  diil'erent.  It  becomes  akin 
to  patience  as  well  as  to  forbearance.  Thus  it 
is  combined  with  Inro/j-ov/i  in  Col  1"  and  with 
)ta*07rdfff.a(-(oWII)inJa5»';  cf.  also2Ti  3'".  These 
examples,  as  well  as  those  in  He  0'°,  .la  5"-,  Sir  2*, 
prove  that  Trench's  distinction  is  hardly  accur- 
ate, \iz.   that  liaKpoOvfiia  will  be  found  to  express 


patience  in  respect  of  persons,  vropov-f)  patience  in 
respect  of  tilings.  In  the  passages  just  quoted 
/laKpoSvfiia  is  shown  in  bravely  enduring  the  pressure 
of  what  seem  adverse  circumstances,  the  trials  of 
the  good  life,  and  is  better  reproduced  by  '  patience ' 
or  'endurance'  than  by  'long-suffering.  A  real 
parallel  to  this  use  is  found  in  1  Mac  8',  where  we 
are  told  how  the  Romans  subdued  all  Spain  by 
their  counsel  and  their  p.aKpo9v/j.ia  ;  where  the  word 
evidently  means  their  stubborn  persistence,  that 
quality  in  virtue  of  which,  though  sometimes  de- 
feated in  battle,  they  were  always  victorious  in 
war.  But  though  this  sense  of  pjiKpoBvixia  is  repre- 
sented ill  NT,  tlie  prevailing  one  is  that  which  is 
akin,  not  to  endurance  but  to  forbearance ;  it  is 
a  slowness,  like  that  of  God,  in  avenging  wrongs, 
a  restraint  of  anger,  a  gentleness  and  meekness 
in  dealing  with  those  who  treat  us  unjustly.  The 
synonymous  word  in  this  direction  is  rather  irpaArijt 
than  inrofiovfi.  There  is  a  difficult  passage  about 
God's  long-suffering  in  Lk  18'.  If  we  compare 
Sir  32^^  6  Kvpio^  oi>  /at;  ^pabvvQ  oOd^  p.T)  fjuiKpodvfi7}aft 
4ir'  auToU,  ?ws  dif  avvrpl^pTi  dfffp^'v  a.v(\eT}p.bv<jjv ,  it  can 
hardly  seem  doubtful  that  tlie  evangelist  meant 
by  his  last  words,  'though  he  shows  lon^  indul- 
gence to  them,'  i.e.  to  the  enemies  of  the  elect ;  if, 
however,  iir'  avrdls  must  refer  to  the  elect,  then 
there  seems  no  clear  meaning  to  be  got  but  by 
confining  the  force  of  tlie  oO  to  the  first  clause, 
and  saj'ing  that  God  surely  does  not  exercise  long- 
suffering  (this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  interroga- 
tive p-T])  where  the  interests  of  His  elect  are  at 
stake,  but  avenges  them  speedily.  But  whatever 
we  make  of  this  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  long- 
suffering  and  forbearance  are  characteristically  and 
conspicuously  qu.'ilities  both  of  the  divine  and  of 
the  Christian  character.  As  distinguished  from 
each  otiier,  avoxn  suggests  that  it  is  merely  a 
temporary  restraint  that  is  being  practised  ;  this 
may  be  the  case  with  p^KpoOvp.ia  also,  indeed  it  i^ 
the  case,  and  hence  such  warnings  as  we  have  in 
Ro  2"-,  but  it  is  not  suggested  by  the  word 
itself.  J.  Dexney. 

FORBID. — To  forbid  is  to  order  one  not  to  do  a 
thing,  and  the  proper  construction  is  a  pensonal 
object  and  an  inlin.,  as  1  Th  2'*  '  Forbidding  us  to 
speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved.' 
But  custom  allows  the  omission  of  the  person,  as 
Lk  23^ '  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation, 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Ca-sar '  ;  or  of 
the  infin.,  as  Nu  1 1-'*  '  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them,' 
Mt  S'-"  '  But  John  forbad  him.'  But  when  '  forbid  ' 
is  found  with  an  iiiipers.  object  and  that  alone,  the 
construction  is  quite  irregular.  There  are  two 
instances,  2  P  2'"  'a  dumb  ass  speaking  with 
man's  voice  forbad  the  madness  of  the  propliet' 
(RV  '  stayed  '),*  and  Ac  10"  '  Can  any  man  forbid 
water  that  these  should  not  be  baptized?'  In 
both  cases  the  Greek  verb  (KuXvtiv)  is  that  usually 
translated  '  forbid,'  and  in  Greek  writers  it  has  the 
meanings  of  '  restrain  '  (as  2  P  2")  and  '  refuse  '  (as 
Ac  10^'),  but  the  Eng.  verb  '  forbid '  ha.s  not  pro- 
perly these  meanings,  and  should  not  have  been 
used.  In  both  places  '  forbid  '  is  as  old  as  Wyclif, 
who,  following  tlie  Vulg.  pruhibcre,  used  the  word 
very  freely;  compare  its  use  in  Ac  11"  '  WhowasY. 
that  niyglite  forbeede  the  Lord,  that  he  gvue  not 
the  Hooli  Goost  to  hem  that  bileueden  in  the  name 
of  .Ihesu  Crist?' 

From  Wyclif  also  comes  God  forbid,  the  strong 
and  striking  translation  of  i^-'pn  hdlildh  and  of /ii) 

lldlUuh  is  a  subst.  formed  from  the  verb  hAlal  to  pollute  oi 
(ee'reinoiii:iII,v)  profiine,  the  futllx  bcin;;  locative.     It  il  UMd 


•  Cf.  raraphnise  021"  (I77.'i>_ 

*  The  cuiitrite  rac«  he  counts  bu  tnenas. 
Forbids  the  suppliftiit't  fall.' 
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only  aa  an  exclamaiion,  Ad  pro/anum  I  Away  with  It  I  Far 
bo  it  I  Twice  it  stands  alone  in  the  sentence,  1  8  14*»  20'  (nji'^rr 
n'D^  ttS,  EV  *  Qod  forbid  ;  thou  shalt  not  die ').  Sometimea  a 
pronoun  accompanies  it,  I  S  230  (^'^  *'^i'''?Ci  ^^  *  ^  '^  ^*'  from 
me  ■),  so  On  ISi't,  1  8  20*  221».  But  most  frequently  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  sentence  by  a  conjunction,  p  with  infin. 
On  18»  447- ",  Jos  2419,  1  8  12iO,  2  8  2317,  1  Ch  1}1»,  and 
(attached  to  the  '  profane '  thing)  Job  8410  (y^no  Sk^  'i/'?9, 
EV  '  Fai  be  it  from  God  that  he  should  do  wickedness ') ;  or 
CX  1  8  14«  24',  2  8  20M,  Job  276.  The  exclamation  tended  to 
assume  the  fonn  of  an  oath,  and  in  four  places  the  name  of  J" 
is  added,  1  S  24'  2«11,  2  3  231',  i  Oh  111".  The  shorter  form 
nj^'jij  is  used  Gn  I8»M»,  Job  S4io. 

The  LXX  translates  the  word  variously  :  by  fi.v  yi»ttrt 
On  44'- 1",  Jos  ai'-i"  24",  1  K  213  ;  by  ^rS«"-i(  (with  or  williout 
^0,,  ,«)  Gn  ISii  W>,  1  8  230  1223  202- »  22"  240  2G11  ;  bv  Taik  /j^i 
[i  Oiii]  2  S  2020  M»  2317, 1  Oh  1118 ;  by  C?  Kif,ts  1  S  1445  ;  and  by 
i*ti  fMt  »;»)  Job  275. 

The  Vulg.  is  more  uniform,  rendering  by  Absit  (hoc)  a  me  ((«, 
etc-)  in  all  places  except  Gn  IS^^b  ne4iua(]uani,  44^  where  absit 
of  Old  Lat.  may  have  aropped  out,  1  S  14^  Uoc  nefas  est,  and 
PnpUhu  sit  mihi  Domimw  in  1  S  24*  20",  2  S  23",  1  K  213. 

Wyclif  followed  the  Vulgate,  the  later  version  having  *  Fer 
be  it  fro  me,  tliee,'  etc.,  wherever  Vulg.  has  Absit  (hoc)  a  im,  te, 
etc.,  and  '  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  me '  in  1  S  248  2611,  2  S  231?, 
1  K  213 ;  while  Gn  44'  Is  '  \Vhi  apeketh  oure  Lord  so,'  and 
1  8  1443  •  This  is  unleueful.*  The  earlier  version  is  less  uniform, 
thus  Jos  2229  •  God  shilde  fro  us  this  hidows  gilt,"  1  Ch  1119  •  Ood 
sheelde,'  1  S  14-13  ■  that  is  felony.'  So,  wherever  ft^  yivoiro 
occurs  in  NT  the  earlier  Wye.  vers,  has  *  Fer  be  it,'  but  the 
later  has  always  *God  forbede.'  And  this  phrase  was  accepted 
by  Tindale,  and  after  him  by  nearly  all  the  Versions  both  in  OT 
for  hdlUdh  and  in  NT  for  uh  y=*oire. 

aV  and  R V  translate  hdlUdh  by  '  God  forbid '  ('  The  Lord 
forbid '1  8  240  2611,1  K  213,  and  '  Mv  God  forbid  it  me' 1  Ch  1119) 
everywhere  except  On  1825  Ms,  i  s  230  2O0  2215,  2  S  2020  bis  231', 
where  the  WycUflte  phrase  *  Far  be  it  from'  or  'Be  it  far 
from'  has  been  retamed.  Tiiia  phrase  Amer.  RV  prefers 
throughout  OT. 

As  we  have  seen,  ^li  yiteir»  is  only  one  of  the  r3nderings  of 
fydliidh  in  LXX.  Of  the  others  fj^ixij^t  occurs  twice  in  NT, 
Ac  1014  lis  (EV  '  Not  so.  Lord '),  and  i'Xiit  ro,  once,  Mt  lO*" 
(EV  '  Be  it  far  from  thoCj  Lord ').  But  ,«r  yivcno  is  found  fifteen 
times,  all  but  Lk  20io  bemg  in  St.  Paul's  Ejiistlea,  and  in  twelve 
of  St.  Paul's  fourteen  instances  it  is  used  to  express  the  apostle's 
abhorrence  of  an  inference  which  he  fears  may  be  falsely  drawn 
from  his  argument.  See  Burton,  NT  Muods  arid  Teiue8\  p.  79. 
EV  translates  everJ^vhe^e  by  '  God  forbid,'  a  phrase  which 
is  undoubtedly  more  forcible  than  the  original,  and  for 
wiiich  Lightfoot  suggests  '  Nay,  verily,*  or  '  Away  with  the 
thought.' 

•  God  forbid '  occurs  also  in  Apocr.,  1  Mac  221 '  God  forbid  that 
we  should  forsake  the  law  and  the  ordinances'  ("lAtuf  *i^» 
sdcTaXii'suv,  RV  'Heaven  forbid,'  RVm  'Gr.  Mav  he  be  pro- 
pitious. Cf.  2  S  23I'  Sept. 'J  ;  910  '  Then  Judas  said,  Ood  forbid 
that  I  should  do  this  thnig  i^lr,  /mj  yivoirt  «otr,(rtti,  RV  *  Let  it 
not  be  so  that  I  should  do  this  thing').  J.  HASTINGS. 

FORCE. — Thesubst.  'force'  has  become  restricted 
in  meaning  since  1611.  It  then  signified  a  man's 
personal  might,  as  Jer  23'"  'their  course  is  evil, 
and  their  force  is  not  right'  (1733,  Cheyne  'their 
might  or  heroism');  even  physical  strength,  as 
Dt  .S4' '  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated' (0*7,  only  here,  but  adj.  n^  is  moist,  fresh, 
of  fruit,  Nu  6',  or  of  growing  or  freshly-cut  wood, 
Ezk  17",  Gn  SC,  hence  '  neither  had  his  freshness 
fled  ' — Driver)  ;  Job  40'°  '  his  force  is  in  the  navel 
(RV  muscles)  of  his  belly'  (['in,  here  of  behemoth, 
in  18'- '2  of  man's  strength);  Am  2'''  'the  strong 
shall  not  strengthen  his  force'  (ni)).  Cf.  Ps  102® 
(Stemhold  and  Hopkins) — 

*  My  wonted  strength  and  force  be  hath  abated  in  the  way.' 

Force  as  a  personal  attribute  is  now  restricted  to 
strength  in  action  or  application,  as  it  is  in  Ezk  34* 
'  with  force  and  with  cruelty  have  ye  ruled  them  ' 
("310) ;  and  in  the  phrase  '  take  by  force,'  which  in 
Mt  1113,  Jn  615,  Ac  23 '»  is  the  tr»  of  the  single  verb 
dpirdfeii',  to  seize. 

The  phrase  '  of  force '  is  now  replaced  by  •  in 
force.'  It  occurs  He  9"  '  a  testament  is  of  force 
after  men  are  dead '  (p^^aios) ;  and  in  a  slightly 
different  sense,  2  Es  7^  '  the  good  deeds  shall  be 
of  force,  and  wicked  deeds  shall  bear  no  rule ' 
(iustitice  vigilabunt,  RV  'shall  awake'):  cf.  ^ 
'  the  law  perisheth  not,  but  remaineth  in  his  force ' 
(permans%t  in  suo  honore,  RV  'in  its  honour'). 
The  phrase  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  '  by  com- 


pulsion,' as  we  still  use  '  perforce ' ;  so  often  is 
Shakfl.  aa  /  Henry  /K.  U.  iii.  120— 

'Will  this  content  you,  Katef 
It  must,  of  force ' ; 

Jvl.  Cccs.  IV.  iii.  203— 

*  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  ffiv«  place  to  better'  | 

Milton,  PL  iv.  813— 

'  No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness ' ; 

and  L  144 — 

'  Our  conqueror  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty)* — 

though  Craik  thinks  '  of  force '  in  the  last  passage 
may  mean  '  in  power.' 

tor  Force,  Forces  =  military  strength,  see  Army. 

J.  Hastings. 

FORD  (ivyn,  nijs)?.  In  J"  125- «  AV  needlessly 
substitutes  'passages '  for  '  fords '  ;  in  2  S  15'*  IV" 
RV  has  'fords'  (nnay)  where  AV  has  'plains'  {nmv). 
See  Driver's  note,  ad  lor..). — Fords  were  important 
landmarks  in  early  OT  times,  when  there  were  no 
bridges  across  rivers.  There  seem  to  have  been 
two  principal  fords  across  the  Jordan — (1)  that 
opposite  Jericho  (Jos  2',  Jg  3^,  2S  19"),  used  to 
tins  day  for  crossing  from  Pal.  into  Moab,  except 
in  early  summer  when  the  river  is  in  flood  (Jos  3'5) ; 
(2)  Bethabara  (the  reading  of  TK  and  AV,  but  WH 
and  RV  have  Bethany)  where  John  baptized  (Jn  l'^). 
The  site  has  been  identified  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  described  by  Conder  as  the 
spot  called  'AbArah,  where  the  Jalfld  river,  flowing 
down  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  debouches  into  the 
Jordan  (2'ent  Work  in  Pal.  p.  229).  Some  of  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  of  which  about  forty  were  iden- 
tified by  the  Pal.  Survey,  are  impassable  in  spri  ng  or 
early  summer,  as  the  waters,  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  of  the  Lebanon  and  adjoining 
regions,  rise  and  overflow  their  banks,  covering  the 
allurial  plains  on  either  side.  Such  was  the  case 
when  the  Isr.  under  Joshua  crossed  on  dry  ground 
by  command  of  J"  to  besiege  Jericho  (Jos  3"). 
Amongst  the  other  fords  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  those  of  the  Jabbok  (Gn  32^)  and  the  Amon,  a 
river  descending  from  the  tableland  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Isr. 
invasion  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Moabites  and  the  Amorites  (Nu  21"),  also  refened 
to  in  Is  16-.  The  Romans  were  probably  the  first 
great  bridge-builders  over  the  streams  of  Palestine. 
(See,  further,  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  206,  337  n. ; 
Moore,  Judges,  102  f.  214  ;  Driver,  Text  of  Sam. 
245,  257.)  E.  Hull. 

FORECAST.— In  the  phrase  '  forecast  devices,' 
Dn  1134-25  (nnj'np  2pn,  RV  'devise  devices'),  the 
meaning  is  '  contrive  beforehand,'  as  Golding  (1587), 
De  Mornay,  xiii.  203,  '  At  the  first  sight  the  thing 
which  was  forecast  by  good  order,  seemeth  to 
happen  by  adventure.  In  Wis  17"  the  word 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  '  think  beforehand,'  '  for- 
bode ' :  '  Wickedness  .  .  .  always  forecasteth 
grievous  tilings'  (S"'*  TrpoelXriiper,  but  B  vpo<jeL\r](pe», 
whence  RVm  '  hath  added '). 

FOREFRONT.— In  earlier  nse  the  'forefront 
was  opposed  to  the  'backfront,'  as  Evelyn  (1059), 
To  R.  Boyle,  3  Sept.  '  To  the  entry  fore  front  of 
this  a  court,  and  at  the  other  back  front  a  plot 
walled  in  of  a  competent  square,'  and  Leoni  (17"20), 
Albcrti's  Arckit.  i.  xxxix.  2,  'From  the  .  .  .  Fore- 
front of  the  Work  I  draw  a  Line  quite  thro'  to 
the  Back-front.'  But  the  'back'  being  no  longer 
called  a  '  front,'  '  forefront '  is  mostly  replaced  oy 
'front.'  It  is  used  in  AV  as  tr°  of  (1)  u^ys  face, 
2  K  1014,  Ezk  40'3 '"»  47' ;  (2)  d'is  ^jid  overagainst  thi 
face.   Ex  269  2S",   Lv  8»,   2  S  11";    (3)  \v  tooth. 
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1  S  14» ;  (4)  Ml  head,  2  Ch  20"  ;  and  TplxruTov  face, 
1  Mac  4".  RV  changes  Lv  8^  '  upon  the  mitre, 
even  upon  his  forefront,'  into  '  upon  the  mitre,  in 
front'  ;  and  1  S  14'  '  The  forefront  of  the  one  was 
situate  nortliward  '  into  '  The  one  crag  rose  up  on 
the  north.'  RV  also  adds  Jos  22"  'in  the  fore- 
front of  the  land  of  Canaan '  (^•,D-'^v,  AV  '  over 
against') ;  and  Ezk40""'  '  And  from  the  forefront 
of  the  gate  at  the  entrance  unto  the  forefront  of 
the  inner  porch'  (o^x  ■J?'?-'?!!  I'lnx-.J  lys'!;  ';?"''H,  AV 
'  from  the  face  .  .  .  unto  the  face '). 

FOREGO.— Sir  7"  '  Forego  not  a  wise  and  good 
woman  :  for  her  grace  is  above  gold '  (ijl^  d(rr4x« 
ymaiKii  aotpfii  xal  dyaBrjs,  RV  '  Forgo  not  a  wise 
and  good  wife').  "The  Gr.  verb  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  in  8'  '  Miss  not  the  discourse  of  the 
elders'  (RV  'aged').  In  NT  it  is  found  only  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  1  Ti  1«  (EV  '  swerve '),  6-' 
(EV  'err'),  2  Ti  2"  (EV  'err'),  and  at  each 
occurrence  RVm  gives  'miss  the  mark,'  which 
is  its  lit.  meaning  (d  and  arSxas,  a  mark).  Tlie 
meaning  here  is  almost  certainly  that  suggested 
by  Walil  noli  separari  ab  uxore  sapiente,  '  do  not 
separate  yourself  from,  i.e.  do  not  divorce  a  wise 
wife.'  And  that  is  probably  the  meaning  of  AV, 
which  seems  to  be  a  new  tr",  the  earlier  Versions 
having  uniformly  '  Depart  not  from  a  discreet  and 
good  woman,'*  with  tne  addition,  'that  ie  fallen 
unto  thee  for  thy  portion  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,' 
after  Vulg.  quam  sortitus  es  in  timore  Domini. 
For  in  earlier  Eng.  '  forgo '  had  the  meaning  of 
forsake,  as  Cursor  Mundi  (1340),  13,280,  '  Peturand 
andrew  .  .  .  wth  o  word  haue  thei  ship  forgone  ' ; 
and  Shaks.  Henry  VIII.  UL  ii.  422— 
'  Crom.  O  my  lord. 

Must  I  thM  iftave  you  ?    Must  I  needs  forgo 
So  pood,  9D  ncMe,  and  so  true  a  master  ?  * 

And  this  sense  is  still  in  use  poetically,  as  in  Mrs. 
Browning,  Catarina  to  Camoens,  iv. — 
'  And  if  they  looked  up  to  you. 

All  the  light  which  has  forgone  them 

Would  be  gathered  back  anew.' 

The  spelling  of  modem  e<iitions  of  AV  is  forego,  but  forgo, 
which  is  the  spelling  of  1611  ('  forgoe '),  is  the  correct  form. 
Forego  is  a  different  word,  and  means  *  to  go  before,'  as 
Fotherby  (1619),  Atheom.  n.  iii.  2.  214,  "The  cause  doth 
ftlwayea  his  effect  fore-goe.'  'rhe  prep,  in  'forgo'  i3/»r(Ger. 
ver),  not  fore,  and  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  as  in 
forbid,  fordo,  forget,  forswear,  forspent,  forspoke.  In  forbear 
ftnd  forgive  it  add^  force  to  the  simple  verb. 

J.  Hastings. 
FOREHEAD  (ns?,  /j^om-oi').- This  word  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Bible,  both  in  a  literal  and  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  It  was  upon  his  forehead 
that  the  high  priest  wore  the  plate  of  gold  inscribed 
'  Holy  to  the  Lord'  (Ex  2S'«j ;  the  stone  slung  by 
David  entered  the  forehead  of  Goliath  (1  S  IT'")  ; 
leprosy  broke  out  in  the  forehead  of  Uzziah  when 
he  sought  to  bum  incense  (2  Ch  26""^).  In  Jer  3' 
•  a  harlot's  forehead  '  is  the  type  of  shamelessness  ; 
in  Ezk  3'-  *• "  the  people  in  their  obstinacy  are 
described  as  '  of  an  hard  forehead,'  but  the 
propliet's  forehead  is  to  be  made  hard  against 
them,  his  determination  is  to  be  equal  to  their 
own.  In  Ezk  9'*-  a  mark  is  directed  to  be  put  on 
the  forehead  of  the  faitliful  in  Jerusalem.  The 
name  for  this  mark  is  w  tav,  a  letter  (n)  which  may 
have  boen  used  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  X 
amongst  ourselves  (cf.  Job  31^,  where,  however, 
the  sense  appears  to  be  somewhat  dill'erent ;  see 
Davidson's  and  Dillmann's  notes,  ud  loc).  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  reference  in  Ezk  is  to 
practices  such  as  that  described  in  Is  44'  '  Another 
shall  mark  on  his  hand.  Unto  the  Lord.'  See 
CUTTIN(;S  IN  THK  FLESH,  vol.  i.  p.  SSS*"  The.-ic 
OT  passages  suggested  tlie  NT  usage  (Rev  7'  9* 
13"  14'- »  17'20<'22^). 

•  Kxcept  Wyclif  (13i>2),  '  Wile  thou  Dot  goo  •wel  fro  a  wel 
felende  womman,  and  a  good.' 
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In  Ezk  1612,  where  AV  has  '  I  put  a  jewel  on  tliy 
forehead,'  RV  gives  more  correctly  '  I  put  a  ring 
upon  thy  nose'  (iisrSy  dij  [bni). 

For  Lv  13"»-  ('  forehead  bald')  see  Baldness. 

»,«T>„,«„„  J-  ^-  Selbik. 

FOREIGNER  occurs  four  times  in  AV.  It  is  the 
tr»  m  E.X  12"  of  ^yw  (RV  more  accurately  'so- 
journer'), in  Dt  15»  and  Ob"  of  nj;,  and  in 
Eph  2'"  of  TTdpoiicoj  (RV  'sojourner').  RV  sub- 
stitutes  'foreigner'  for  AV  'stranger'  as  tr°  of 
TJJ-I?  in  Lv  232=,  and  of  njj  in  Dt  17"  23*'  29'--. 
Amer.  RV  makes  the  same  change  in  Ru  2'",  2  S 
15",  where  the  Heb.  word  is  the  same. 

A  cognate  term  is  alien  (s) ,  which  occurs  in  A V 
of  Ex  18»  as  tr"  of  -u  (RV  correctly  'sojourner'), 
of  -gi  'J?  in  Is  61',  and  of  nn  in  Dt  I4-'  (RV 
'foreigner').  Job  19",  Ps  69», 'La  5-.  RV  adds 
Ex  12*,  Ezk  44'- 9,  Pr  5",  where  AV  has  'stranger,' 
and  Ps  144'-",  where  AV  has  'strange  children' 
(Heb.  in  all  these  -gi  -s). 

Strangers  is  the  favourite  rendering  in  AV,  not 
only  of  Ijj  or  i?:-]?  and  \i  (see  below),  but  also  of 
"13  and  afJiB.  The  latter  circum&tance  is  specially 
unfortunate,  because  it  obscures  to  the  Eng.  reader 
the  distinction  between  the  foreigner  and  the  ger, 
which  in  Heb.  is  marked  clearly  enough,  and  on 
which  not  a  little  depends  for  the  understanding 
of  many  passages.  The  ^Sr  is  indeed  a  foreigner 
by  birth,  but  he  resides  m  Israel  and  is  protected 
by  the  community ;  whereas  the  foreijjner  proper 
("I'i)  is  not  only  an  alien  by  birth,  but  lias  neither 
lioine  nor  rights  in  Israel  It  would  have  been 
well  if  RV  had  uniformly,  instead  of  occasionally, 
substituted  'sojourner"  for  'stranger'  as  the  tr° 
of  "13,  and  left  '  strangei,'  'foreigner,'  'alien'  to 
represent  such  words  as  ijj  and  ii. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  linguistic  u.sage  of 
the  last  two  Heb.  words  and  their  equivalents  in 
LXX  and  NT. 

(a)  n;  izir)  in  its  root  meaning  appears  acarcely  to  differ  from 
gSr,  although  ultimately  the  two  words  have  very  different 
connotations.  The  orig.  sense  of  both  is  one  who  turns  asiae 
from  the  way  (sc.  to  lodge  somewhere).  It  is  easy  to  connect 
this  with  the  idea  of  a  stranger  or  ati^n.  Amongst  other 
applications  11  is  used  to  designate  one  who  is  not  of  a  priestly 
family.  Ex  2ff<3  3033,  Nu  sm-  8S  187  (aU  P),  Lv  2210- !»  "  (H).  or 
who  does  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Nu  1"  18^  (P).  "The 
plur.  D'ni  is  a  frequent  designation  of  foreign  (generally  hostile) 
peoples  in  contrast  to  Israel,  Hos  79  S',  Is  1',  Ezk  T^i,  Jl  3", 
Ob  1*  etc.  The  LXX  equivalents  are  iXJ^rpiei  and  iXXtyif^t, 
the  former  of  which  occurs  not  infrequently  in  NT,  the  latter 
only  once  (Lk  17^8  of  the  Samaritan  leper). 

(i)  -i;;  (nokhri)  or  'cril  (tlen-n^khdr).  If  the  root  Idea  here 
is  Hrangenegs,  perhaps  'stranger'  might  with  advantage  be 
reserved  as  the  special  tr°  of  these  two  equivalent  terms.  n^J 
Is  y  n)i  'exile'  in  2  8  1519  (of  Ittai  the  Oittite);  it  is  opposed 
to  a  'brother'  (nN),  i.e.  a  fellow-Israelite,  in  Dt  15^  17";  it  is 
used  of  the  stranger  who  directs  his  prayer  towards  the  temple 
of  Israel's  Ood,  1  K  8*1  =  2  Oh  632 ;  of  the  foreign  wives  (ni■^:;X 
Ezr  103 ;  of  foreign  garb  ClyJ  Eha^D  perhaps  referring  to  the 
uniform  of  the  foreign  body-guard),  Zeph  18  (cf.  I?}'*??  'every- 
thing foreign,'  Neb  1330).  The  commonest  LXX  equivalent  il 
aXA«T^/«  (cf.  Ac  7*,  He  119-34).  aiXXoyitrit  also  occurs  (/.a. 
On  n^J,  Ex  12«,  Lv  22»,  Is  SOS-H)  and  IlXXc^Xm  (Is  2«  61*). 
This  last,  wliich  is  the  favourite  LXX  tr"  of  D'Pf '75  (Philistines), 
occurs  only  once  in  NT  (Ac  lO^s  of  Cornelius).  Another 
favourite  LXX  rendering  of  i;j  Is  {i.«  {e.g.  2S  16'»  of  IttoiX 
It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  \vtxipi**.  The  only  Instances  of  it« 
occurrence  in  NT  are  Mt  2534  si  *»  277,  Ao  17*1.  Eoh  S^ '» 
Hell",  3Jn». 

As  in  olden  times  foreigner  and  enemy  were  almost  convert- 
ible terms,  we  find  both  it  and  "l^;  used  so  as  to  include  the 
idua  of  hostility  or  barbarism  (cf.  Is  1',  Ps  M»,  Ezk  ll",  Hos  7» 
[all  C"!!),  Ps  IS**^ «»  ("i;j  'j;l.  The  same  meaning  of  hottile  Is 
contained  in  the  ixyirpM  of  He  lis*,  1  Mac  1»8  S7,  Sir  *518  etc.). 

Presencte  and  Position  of  Foreigners  in 
I.'SRAEL.  —  In  the  early  stages  of  their  history,  the 
relations  of  Israel  to  foreigners  did  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  other  nations.  As  the  law, 
however,  was  grjftlually  introduced,  the  attitude 
of  Israelites  to  non- Israelites  underwent  a  material 
change,    until    ultimately    the    'nations'   outside 
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Israel  became  the  '  heathen,'  while  the  stranger 
domiciled  in  Israel,  the  'jcr,' became  tlie  '  prose- 
lyte'(Uertholet). 

(a)  The  pre- Deuteronomic  Period. — Our  earliest 
sources  contain  abundant  references  to  foreigners, 
whetlier  passing  stranj;ers  or  residents  in  Israel. 
Trade  was  frequently  the  motive  of  their  visits. 
The  two  words  for  '  merchant,'  ins  and  Szi,  both 
mean  originally  'traveller' ;  in  Pr  Zl''*  and  Job  41" 
'  Canaanite '  is  synonymous  with  '  trader,'  showing 
that  in  early  times  the  travelling  merchantmen  in 
Palestine  had  been,  not  Israelites,  but  Canaanites. 
The  danger  of  travelling  alone  (Jg  5")  was  avoided 
by  caravans,  some  of  the  most  important  of  whose 
trade-routes  traversed  Palestine  (Gn  ST'",  1  K  10-, 
Is  8-3  [Eng.  9']  60"- ',  Ezk  20-).  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  from  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
downwards  Israel  was  in  constant  contact  with 
foreigners  in  the  shape  of  the  large  remnants  of 
the  original  inliabitants  of  the  land.  Our  different 
sources  offer  different  explanations  of  the  survival 
of  the  Canaanites,  but  they  all  agree  as  to  the  fact 
(Ex  23^,  Dt  7^,  Jg  22»  31*-).  We  have  the  well- 
kno\\Ti  stoi^y  of  the  Gibeonites  (Jos  9),  as  well  as 
a  whole  list  of  Can.  towns  enumerated  amongst 
the  various  Isr.  tribes  (Jg  !"*•) ;  in  1*^'-  it  is  the 
Isr.  that  dwell  among  the  Can.,  while  Issachar 
is  actually  tributary  to  the  latter  (Gn  49''"-)-  In 
Jg  5"  (of.  12")  we  hear  of  Amalekite  remnants, 
in  Jg  S»  (cf.  Ex  IS""-),  Nu  W\  1  S  IS"  of  Kenites, 
Midianites,  etc.  The  Jerahmeelites,  the  clans  of 
Caleb,  Othniel,  Kenaz,  etc.  (1  S  30"- =9),  appear  to 
have  been  of  Arabian  or  Edomite  origin.  Even 
at  the  era  of  the  Exodus  the  early  narrative  JE 
speaks  of  a  '  mixed  multitude '  which  attached 
itself  to  Israel  (Ex  12^,  Nu  11*).  Shechera  was 
still  a  Can.  city  in  the  time  of  Abinielech  (Jg  9) ; 
Jerus.  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
Aown  to  the  time  of  David  (2  S  5"^-),  and  even 
after  its  conquest  by  the  latter  we  find  Araunah 
the  Jebusite  still  in  possession  of  property  there 
(2  S  24 ;  cf.  Jos  IS^^,  Jg  1=') ;  RahaVs  descendants 
dwell  in  Israel  'to  this  day'  (Jos  6^,  JE)  ;  Gezer 
is  first  taken  from  the  Can.  bv  the  Pharaoh  who 
was  Solomon's  father-in-law  (1  If  9'"). 

The  general  attitude  to  foreigners  was  one  of 
hostility,  where  some  special  agreement  or  safe- 
guard was  not  present.  Driven  out  from  Ins  old 
settlement,  Cain  protests,  '  Whosoever  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me'  (Gn  4'^).  The  Song  of  Deborah 
(Jg  5),  the  story  of  Samuel  and  Agag  (1  S  IS'^'-), 
the  cruelties  of  DaWd  to  his  prisoners  (2S  8-  12"), 
illustrate  the  prevailing  temper  towards  a  foreign 
foe.  Conduct  passes  uncensurcd  when  non-Israel- 
ites are  concerned,  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered improper  towards  a  fellow  -  countryman 
(Gn  12  Abraham  and  Pharaoh,  Gn  26  Isaac  and 
Abinielech,  Gn  30-^*-  Jacob  and  Laban,  Ex  3-  the 
'  spoiling '  of  the  Egyptians). 

Tlie  position  of  the  foreigner  being  so  precarious, 
people  were  slow  to  leave  their  own  country,  esp. 
as  this  implied  also  abandoning  the  service  and 
losing  the  protection  of  their  ancestral  gods  (1  S 
26'°).  Amongst  the  most  frequent  causes  that  leil 
to  such  self  -  expatriation  were  famine  (Gn  12'" 
Abraham,  26'  Isaac,  47''  Jacob  and  his  sons,  Ku  1'*- 
Elimelech  and  his  family,  2  K  8"-  the  Shunam- 
mite),  blood-feud  (Gn  4'«'  Cain,  Ex  2"  Moses,  2  S 
IS**  Absalom)  or  political  reasons  (1  S  27'  David, 
1  K  11*  Jeroboam,  11"  Hadad). 

There  were,  however,  three  circumstances  that 
helped  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  tlie  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  —  (1)  The  hospitality  to  strangers, 
which    is   one   of   tlie    noblest   virtues    of   ancient 

E copies  :  '  the  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the  street, 
ut  1  opened  my  doors  to  the  traveller' (Job  3 P'' ; 
cf.  Gn  18.  19.  24.  43,  Jg  13.  19,  2  S  12*,  1  K  17). 
Public  inns  in  the  modern  .sense  (the  Eastern  khnn 


is  something  quite  different)  were  unknown  and 
unneedeil.  In  Lk  lu-"  we  first  hear  of  an  inn 
(iravSoxf^ov)  where  the  host  (vavSoxd-^)  takes  pay- 
ment for  accommodating  travellers.  While  spiea 
naturally  received  no  consideration  (Gn  42',  Joa 
2"'-),  the  narratives  of  Gn  19  and  Jg  19  show 
how  scrupulously  the  old  Israelites  guarded  their 
guests.  In  an  age  when  the  altar  was  univer- 
sally an  a.sylum  (see  Altaii,  p.  70''),  the  helpless 
stranger  was  frequently  considered  to  be  iinder  the 
special  protection  of  the  god  of  the  land,  hence 
the  '  fear  of  God '  (Gn  20"  42")  was  an  extra  safe- 
guard to  him.  (2)  The  alliances  with  other  nations 
of  which  we  read  must  have  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  Israel's  attitude  towards 
foreigners  (1  K  IS'*"'-  Asa  with  Benhadad,  2  K  10* 
Is  7' Pekah  with  Rezin,  2  K  \&  Ahaz  with  Tiglath- 
nileser,  2  K  17*  Hosea  with  So,  2  K  20'="-  Is  39 
Hezekiah  ■^^■ith  Merodaehbaladan,  Ezk  17"  Zede- 
kiah  with  Egj-pt).  Those  who  had  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  a  common  foe  would  not  bo 
strangers  in  each  other's  country.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  results  of  this  Intercourse  is  seen 
in  the  syncretism  in  religious  matters,  against 
which  the  prophets  protest  (Is  17'°,  Ezk  8'"'-  etc.). 
(3)  Israel's  own  trading  enterprises,  which  carried 
her  citizens  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine  (Ez'<c 
27"  to  Tyre,  1  K  9=8  lO"  22«  to  Ophir,  20^*  to 
Damascus),  taught  the  Israelites  to  sympathize 
with  the  feelin^js  of  a  stranger  who  came  to 
sojourn  in  their  land  (Ex  23"). 

In  Israel,  as  in  most  Oriental  nations,  the  king 
encouraged  the  presence  of  foreigners  at  his  court, 
and  depended  upon  their  fidelity  more  than  upon 
that  of  his  o^vn  subjects  (IS  21'  22'  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  2  S  IS'*  20'  1  K  l^*- "  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites,  2  S  15"*  Ittai  the  Gittite,  2  K  11*- '"  Car- 
ites).  By  foreign  marriages  the  Isr.  king  also 
sought  to  strengthen  his  position.  Amongst  David's 
wives  were  Abigail  a  Kalibbite,  Rlaacah  a  Gesluir- 
ite  (1  S  25'=,  2  S  3'),  while  his  sister  was  married  to 
Ithra  an  Ishmaelite  (\  Ch2",  not  Israelite  2  S  17-=). 
Solomon's  harem  included,  besides  Pliai'.aoh's 
daughter,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zidon- 
ians,  and  Hittites  (1  K  11').  The  wife  of  Aliab 
w.as  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the 
Zidonians(l  K  16").  Intermarriages  with  the  Can. 
are  forbidden  in  Ex  34'"-  (JE),  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  in  Israel  who  disliked  mixed  mar- 
riages (Gn  29'i'  24-'-",  Nu  12',  J"  14')  ;  yet  these 
must  have  been  quite  common.  Unfortunately,  the 
story  of  Dinah  and  Shechem  (Gn  34),  which  is  of 
composite  origin  ( Well h.  Com/).  47  f.,312f. ;  Kuenen, 
Abhnndl.  2.55  If. ;  see  also  artt.  Sheciikm,  SlMEO>f), 
has  been  so  often  worked  over  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  inferences  from  it  ^\^tl^  certainty,  but  Jg 
3'"-  doubtless  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  condition 
of  things  (cf.  Gn  3S=,  Jg  8",  1  K  7''').  It  was  really 
more  through  amalgamation  than  by  war  tliat  the 
Can.  were  subdued.  The  tribe  of  Judah  con- 
fessedly contained  a  large  admixture  of  Can. 
elements  (see  Caleb),  and  Ed.  Meyer  goes  the 
length  of  maintaining  [ZAW,  1886,  pp.  Iff.)  that 
Joseph  was  originally  a  Can.  tribe.  It  is  this  pro- 
cess of  amalg.amation  that  helps  to  account  for 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Israel's  warriors 
between  tlie  time  of  the  judges  and  the  early  days 
of  the  monarcliy  (cf.  Jg  5"  with  2  S  24°). 

Besides  foreign  traders  and  resident  gcrim,  there 
must  always  have  been  in  Israel  a  number  of 
foreign  slaves,  either  taken  captive  in  war,  or 
bouglit  from  Phcen.  or  other  traders  (Gn  17'-',  Lv 
25"'-,  Nu  3r-<"f-).     See  Slaves. 

(6)  The  Period  of  the  Deuteronomic  Legislation. — 
To  protest  against  religious  syncretism  had  always 
been  a  chief  part  of  the  prophet's  work.  The 
worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal,  and  the  corrupting 
iulluences  of  foreign  civilization,  werespecially  dis- 
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tastefal  to  Elijah,  whose  feelin{;s  were  shared  by 
Elislia  and  the  usurper  Jehu  (2  K  9.  10).  It  is 
signiticant  that  Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  is 
associated  with  Jehu  (2  K  10'^"^),  for  tlie  whole 
raison  (Cctre,  of  the  Rechabite  movement  lay  in 
opposition  to  Can.  civilization  and  in  attachment 
to  the  primitive  simplicity,  alike  in  religious  and 
secular  matters  (Jer  35,  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph. 
of  1st.  84  f.).  The  attitude  of  the  prophets  who 
have  left  us  their  ivritings  is  equally  clear  (Am  2" 
318  511.  a  6»  85,  Hos  2'"  S"  O'"  lu"  12'"-  W).  Speci- 
ally noteworthy  is  Hos  9  '  Kejoice  not,  0  Israel, 
like  the  peoples,'  where  already  '  peoples '  is  almost 
=  '  heathen.  The  same  disinclination  to  foreigners 
appears  in  Is  2"  10*  17'"  2S">  SO'""  (protest  against 
forei^  alliances),  Zeph  l^- ",  Jer  2**'-  10-Malthough 
this  last  may  be  a  late  interpolation)  35'°^-  S?"'-. 
These  feelings  find  e.xpression  in  the  highest  degree 
in  the  Deuteronomic  '  law-book '  of  Josiah's  reign 
(2  K  22).  Israel  is  a  '  holy  people '  (Dt  7"^),  and  the 
land  must  not  be  '  defiled  '  (21^)  or  '  caused  to  sin ' 
(24*).  The  relation  of  Israelites  to  non-Israelites  is 
henceforth  determined  bi/  laiv.  The  watchword  is 
separation.  The  old  injunction  of  Ex  23^"-  (JE)  is 
repeated  in  much  stronger  terms  in  Dt  7'"''  20'^''* 
(where  the  present  aversion  takes  the  form  of  a 
past  command  to  exterminate  the  Can.),  and 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages with  Can.  (Dt  7^,  Jos  23'^).  Further,  in 
Dt  15'  and  23"°,  the  foreigner  (nokhri)  is  expressly 
excluded  from  participation  in  two  of  the  Israelite's 
privileges — that  of  having  a  creditor's  claims 
waived  every  seventh  year,  and  that  of  borrowing 
without  having  to  pay  interest.  In  Dt  14-'  he  is 
allowed  to  use  for  food  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that 
has  died  of  itself,  a  concession  which,  although 
made  in  the  same  passage  to  the  grr,  is  ultimately 
withdrawn  from  the  latter,  and  pronounced  to  be 
improper  for  any  dweller  in  the  land  of  Israel 
(Lv  17'').     See  (JER. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  universalism  as  well 
as  particularism  may  be  traced  in  the  conduct  and 
the  teaching  of  the  early  prophets  (cf.  1  K  ll^"- 
Elijah  and  the  widow  of  Zarepliath,  2  K  5  Elisha 
and  Naaman,  Is  2-'*=Mic  4'"'  the  oracle  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house).  This  element  found 
expression,  however,  in  the  direction  of  proselytiz- 
ing the  grr,  not  in  that  of  cultivating  fiiendly 
relations  with  foreigners  proper.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  this  subject  see  Ger. 

(c)  The  Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  Periods. — If  an 
approximation  of  gpr  to  Israelite  was  fostered  by 
the  Deut.  legislation,  and  grew  as  time  went  on, 
upon  the  other  hand  the  gulf  between  Israelite 
and /(weiy7jer  became  always  wider.  Even  in  the 
'unclean'  land  of  their  exile  (Ezk  4"'),  where 
sacrifice  could  not  be  offered,  Israel  could  cling  to 
her  Sabbaths  and  to  circumcision,  and  probably 
meetings  akin  to  those  of  the  later  synagogue  con- 
tributed to  tlie  maintaining  of  her  separate  exist- 
ence and  manner  of  life.  The  legislative  pro- 
gramme of  Ezekiel  is  specially  instructive  for  our 
subject.  The  uncircumcised  foreigners  who  kept 
guard  in  the  temple  (2  K  ll*"-).  and  probably  pcr- 
toniied  uilier  services  (see  CllKRETHITES),  are  hence- 
forward to  be  strictly  excluded  (Ezk  44"'°),  and 
sn!!h  functions  are  to  be  discharged  by  the  Levites 
(cf.  44"  priests  to  marry  only  virgins  of  the  seed 
of  the  house  of  Israel  or  the  widow  of  a  priest). 

The  exiles  who  returned  from  liabvlon  had  to 
solve  the  problem  of  their  relations  witli  the  otlier 
inhabitants  of  Juda'a  and  with  their  ncighliours. 
A  large  number  of  the  original  inhabitants  had 
never  been  carried  captive  at  all,  Edoinite.s  and 
others  had  taken  possession  of  unoccupied  settle- 
ments, and  the  colonists  ]ilantc(l  by  the  As.syr. 
king  in  Samaria  (2  K  17"")  Imd  probably  also 
encroached  on  .Iu(ia>a.     The  majority  of  tlie  old 


inhabit.ants,  and  a  section  of  the  returned  exiles, 
were  quite  willing  to  coalesce  with  their  nei"h- 
bours  (Neh  13=*,  Mai  2"),  but,  thanks  to  the  fiery 
zeal  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  such  an  incorporating 
union  was  prevented.  The  unsparing  rigour  with 
which  the  two  reformers  carried  out  their  work  is 
matter  of  history.  See  Ezra,  Nehemiah.  It  was 
a  veritable  crisis.  Weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
used  on  both  sides.  It  may  be  that  literature  was 
pressed  into  the  service.  If  Dt  23*''  be,  as  Well- 
hausen  and  Cornill  think,  a  later  interpolation,  it 
may  date  from  this  period,  while  the  Book  of  Ruth 
may  have  been  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  party  of 
toleration.  The  triumph  of  the  puritan  party  was 
completed  when  the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh  l(P^}, 
'that  we  would  not  give  our  daughters  unto  the 
peoples  of  the  land,  nor  take  their  daughters  for 
our  sons,'  and  when  the  Torali  (P)  was  accepted  as 
the  norm  of  Israel's  conduct  (Neh  8).  The  ideal 
of  P,  even  more  than  of  D,  is  a  holy  people  dwell- 
ing in  a  holy  land,  and  serving  God  axicording  to 
the  prescriptions  of  His  law  (Nu  35**,  cf.  Lv  19-"' ''). 
The  narrative  portions  of  P  carefully  omit  or 
modify  what  does  not  tally  with  this  conception 
(e.g.  no  mention  of  Moses'  sojourn  in  Midian,  or 
his  relations  with  the  priest  of  that  people ; 
Balaam,  again,  could  not  be  a  prophet  of  J",  but 
becomes  a  Midianite  counsellor,  by  whose  in- 
strumentality Israel  was  led  into  immorality).  In 
accordance  with  the  above  conceptions,  Ezra  de- 
liberately sought  to  erect  a  hedge,  not  only  around 
the  law,  but  around  Israel,  and  thus  to  prevent  all 
contact,  except  what  was  absolutely  unavoidable, 
with  those  outside  the  pale  of  Judaism.  If  the 
gcr  had  become  the  proselyte  to  be  welcomed,  the 
nokhri  had  become  the  heathen  to  be  shunned. 
For  the  further  development  of  the  subject  see 
Gentiles,  Heathen. 

Literature.— Eertholet's  monograph,  Die  Stellung  d  Igr.  u. 
d.  Jud.  zu  d.  Frcinden  (to  wliicli  the  above  article  has  special 
obligations);  Driver,  Deut.  xxxjf.,  98,  239;  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC^  279,  364f.;  ChejTie,  Jeremiah,  67;  Schurer,  UJP 
II.  i.  61-56;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  339f.,  360,  479;  Thayer, 
NT  Lex.t  and  Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  8.  iAAo^(vr,f,  ixAcr^fof. 

J.  A.  Seluie. 
FOREKNOW,  FOREORDAIN.— Both  these  words 
translate  the  same  Greek  verb  TrpoyiyiiaKnv,  the 
former  in  Ro  S-*,  the  latter  in  1  P  1-°.  '  Fore- 
ordain'  does  not  appear  before  IGll,  hut  Tindale 
introduced  'ordain  before'  in  1  P  P°,  which  was  the 
more  surprising  that  in  Ro  8^  he  translated  both 
verbs  correctly,  oO?  irpoiyvoj  kclI  TrpowpiacVy  '  those 
which  he  knewe  before,  he  also  ordeyned  before.' 
Both  verbs  are  rare  in  English,  the  earliest  certain 
example  of  '  foreordain  '  found  by  Oxf.  Eng.  Dirt. 
being  Norton's  tr°  of  Calvin's  Institutes  (lotill, 
iii.  202,  '  Some  to  be  forcordeined  to  saluatioii, 
other  some  to  destruction,'  though  the  ptcp.  is 
found  in  the  Prol.  to  Wyclif's  Mark  (1420),  'The 
for-ordenede  John.'  RV  tr.  1  P  l-"  correctly  '  was 
foreknown,'  and  retains  '  foreordain  '  for  irpoopi^im 
wherever  it  occurs,  Ac  4-'  (A  V  '  determine  before '), 
Ro8-°"°(AV  'predestinate'),  1  Co  2' (A  V 'ordain'), 
Eph  !'•  "  (AV  '  predestinate  '). 

FOREKNOWLEDGE As  an  attribute  of  God, 

foreknowledge  is  simply  a  special  case  or  a.spect  of 
omniscience.  God  knows  all  things,  therefore  not 
only  the  present  and  the  past,  but  the  future  also, 
must  lie  open  to  His  sight.  This  is  implied  in  all 
His  pronii.'ies,  whether  they  refer  to  the  individual 
oiilv,  as  where  ollspring  is  promised  to  Abraham 
(Gii  18'*),  or  are  on  a  national  scale,  aa  when  the 
glorj' of  Abraham's  descendants  is  foretold  (Gn  18" I. 
It  is  implied  also  in  the  tcnniing.i  which  God  gives, 
or  causes  to  be  given,  as  in  the  story  of  Lot  and 
Sodom  (Gn  lit),  or  in  that  of  Mo.ses  before  Pharaoh 
(Ex  8-11).  To  an  earlier  Pharaoh  God  shows  in  n 
dream    'what   he  is  about   to  do'    (Gn  41*),  and 
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Bimilarly,  at  a  later  period,  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
'  what  shall  be  in  the  latter  days'  (Dn  2'«-  »).  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  it  may  be  objected  that 
they  are  leas  examples  of  foreknowledge  than 
declarations  regarding  His  own  future  action  on  the 
part  of  One  who  has  full  power  of  doing  what  He 
wills ;  that  they  illustrate  therefore  omnipotence 
rather  than  omniscience.  This  close  association  of 
the  two  attributes  must  always  be  allowed  for  in 
the  usage  of  Scripture.  Where  all  events  are  re- 
ferred to  the  direct  action  of  the  Deit/y,  it  is  not 
strange  that  He  should  know  and  foretell  what  He 
is  about  to  do.  It  may  be  the  sense  that  thus  to 
foreknow  and  bring  about  events  demonstrates  the 
existence  and  activity  of  the  divine,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  course  of  the  world  was  already  regarded 
as  possessing  a  relative  independence,  which  forms 
the  ground  of  the  appeal  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  as  proving  His  superiority  to  the  idols  of  the 
nations.  Such  an  appeal  occurs  more  than  once  in 
Deutero-Isaiah.e.y.  Is  42"  Behold,  the  former  things 
are  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare ; 
before  they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them ' ;  46'° 
'  Declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  things  that  are  not  yet  done  ;  sayin". 
My  counsel  shaJl  stand ' ;  cf.  also  44*"*  48'-  '• '.  In 
the  NT  Jesus  asserts  foreknowledge  on  the  part  of 
God  of  wliat  is  yet  hidden  even  from  the  Son  (Mk 
IS**);  and  St.  James  (Ac  15'*),  quoting  the  words  of 
Amos  (9"-  "),  substitutes  for  'tne  Lord  that  doeth 
this,'  '  the  Lord  who  maketh  these  things  known 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.'  All  the  references, 
indeed,  to  the  fullilment  of  prophecy,  which  are  so 
frequently  found  in  the  NT,  are  intelligible  only  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  taken  as  evidencing 
the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  application,  not  to  events 
generally,  but  to  salvation,  and  that  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community,  that  the  question 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  has  arrested  the 
attention,  engaged  the  thoiights,  and  sometimes 
tried  the  hearts  of  men.  True  piety  refers  all 
things  to  God,  and  rejoices  to  see  in  the  individual 
life  of  faith  and  love  the  manifestation  of  divine 
activity.  It  seems  to  it  that,  were  the  case  other- 
wise, tiiere  could  be  no  assurance  of  salvation,  and 
the  peace  which  is  the  most  priceless  possession  of 
God  s  children  would  be  impossible  to  them.  It  is 
argued  that,  as  God  is  both  able  and  wUling  to 
bnng  about  the  salvation  of  the  individual.  He 
must  know  beforehand,  not  only  His  purpose  to  do 
so,  but  its  fullilment.  We  refer  salvation,  along 
w  ith  all  other  events,  to  the  Divine  Will ;  but,  as 
God  is  not  orjy  Supreme  WiU  but  Supreme  In- 
telligence, before,  or  accompanying  the  forthputting 
of  that  will  there  must  be  an  act  of  knowledge. 
Thus  foreknowledge  comes  to  be  associated  with 
Election  and  Predestination  (which  see)  as  a 
constitutive  element  in  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
salvation  made  known  in  Christ.  But  in  proportion 
as  this  conclusion  removes  difficulties  on  the  one 
side,  it  raises  them  on  the  other.  While  theoretic- 
ally admitting  the  determinative  influence  of  the 
divine  action  upon  the  course  of  events  in  general, 
we  recognize  that  to  us  they  are  contingent,  and 
we  are  not  perplexed  by  a  difficulty  which  we 
scarcely  feel.  But  with  the  question  of  personal 
salvation  it  is  difi'erent.  Foreknowledge  here  im- 
plies a  determinative  action  which  seems  to  leave 
no  room  for  choice,  or  moral  freedom.  Further, 
experience  shows  that  there  are  gradations  in  the 
extent  of  spiritual  privUeges  accorded,  and  infinite 
variations  m  the  degree  to  which  men  avail  them- 
selves of  these.  Are  we  then  to  argue  a  limitation 
of  the  divine  power,  or  of  the  divine  will,  to  save  ? 
The  interests  of  piety  and  morality,  the  facts  of 
religion  and  experience,  seem  incompatible  here,  the 
one  demanding  an  absoluteness  of  determination 


which  the  other  cannot  admit.  It  is  the  difficulty 
which  has  divided  schools  of  earnest  men  and 
powerful  thinkers,  like  the  Augustinian  and  the 
Pelagian,  the  Cahinist  and  the  Arniinian,  which  in 
various  forms  and  degrees  enters  into  and  moulds 
men's  whole  conception  of  the  religious  life.  Into 
its  later  phases  we  cannot  here  enter ;  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  data  of  the  problem 
as  they  are  presented  in  Scripture. 

In  the  OT  the  question  in  this  special  form  scarcely 
occurs.  The  prophets  regard  Israel  as  having  been 
chosen  from  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  be 
God's  special  heritage  (Dt  7"-',  Neh  9'- «,  Is41»-» 
44'- ') ;  but  the  thought  of  a  decree  allecting  the 
eternal  destiny  of  individuals  could  not  present 
itself  to  those  who  had  only  a  dim  conception  of  the 
future  life,  and  who  regarded  religious  olessings  as 
coming  to  the  individual  only  through  his  meuiber- 
ship  of  the  elect  nation.  In  the  NT  the  difficulty 
is  tor  the  most  part  not  acutely  felt,  the  two  sides 
of  the  problem  being  in  turn  referred  to  « ithout 
any  apparent  sense  of  antagonism  or  inconipati- 
bUity.  Thus  Jesus  recognizes  the  Father's  action 
in  revealing  to  babes  what  is  hidden  from  the  wi.se 
and  prudent  (Mt  11"-  ^),  declares  that  to  some  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  while  from  others  it  is  withheld  (Mt  13"''"), 
says  that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen  (Mt 
22" ;  cf.  Jn  6"  12^").  On  the  other  hand,  He 
preaches  the  gospel  of  repentance  (Mt  4"),  and 
laments  over  .Jerusalem  for  neglecting  or  abusing 
her  opportunities  (Mt  23").  Nowhere  is  it  made  an 
excuse  for  the  rejection  of  salvation  that  any  one 
has  not  been  included  in  the  saving  purpose  of 
God. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  certain  passages  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  that  the  questions  in  regard  to 
foreknowledge  definitely  arise.  These  are  two. 
How  far  does  foreknowledge  imply  predestination, 
decision  of  the  fate  of  an  individual  anterior  to  his 
personal  existence  and  therefore  to  his  own  moral 
choice  ?  and.  What  is  the  relation  of  foreknowledge 
to  the  ground  of  salvation  ;  is  there  anything  fore- 
known which  accounts  for  the  saving  choice  falling 
upon  one  and  passing  by  another  ?  In  Ro  8^-  *>  we 
read  :  '  For  whom  he  foreknew  (oBs  ir-poiyfu),  he  also 
foreordained  (AV  did  predestinate)  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  his  Son,  .  .  .  and  whom  he  fore- 
ordained, them  he  also  called  ;  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified  ;  and  whom  he  justified, 
them  he  also  glorified.'  Here  the  process  of  salva- 
tion is  represented  as  a  chain,  as  a  succession  of 
stages,  of  which  the  origin  was  a  divine  purpose 
based  upon  a  divine  foreknowledge.  The  word 
TrpoyLfuuKuj  in  its  ordinary  classical  use  means 
simply  'to  know  previously,'  'to  have  knowledge 
of  beforehand,'  and  hence,  since  'all  demonstra- 
tion depends  on  previously  existing  knowledge'  {^k 
TrpoyivdjaKOfjJvuf  Taaa  5idaaKa\ia,  Arist.  Eth.  A^ic>  vi. 
3),  present  knowledge  leads  to  forecasting  the 
future  by  tracing  out  the  probable  course  of  events  ; 
cf.  2  P  3"  '  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing  these 
things  beforehand,  beware.'  But,  with  men,  the 
course  of  events  can  at  best  be  foreknown  only  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  it  is  never  more  than 
an  inference  founded  on  experience ;  but  God's 
foreknowledge  must,  we  argue,  be  absolute,  and 
involves  the  actual  occurrence  of  that  which  is  the 
object  of  it, — if  it  refers  to  time  7rp67i'u(ri!  seems 
inevitably  to  involve  TrpbS«n^.  There  is,  however, 
a  certain  vagueness  in  the  way  in  which  irpoiyvu  ia 
used  in  Ro  8-^,  w  hich  is  still  more  apparent  in  Ro 
U'  'God  did  not  cast  off  his  people  which  he  fore- 
knew.' There  is  something  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
conception.  Cremer  (Blbl.-Theol.  Lex.)  therefore 
suggests  taking  these  passages  in  connexion  with 
another  class  of  passages,  where  the  simple  verb  ia 
used,  of  which  I  Co  8'  may  be  taken  as  an  example  • 
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•If  any  man  loveth  God,  the  same  is  known  of 
him '  {(yvaarai  inr'  aiiTOv).  The  union  between  God 
and  man  thus  expressed  is  represented  in  Tpoiyi>u 
as  anticipated  and  determined  upon  '  in  tlie  divine 
counsels  before  their  manifestation  in  history.' 
Another  shade  of  meaning  which  TrpoyivwaKciv  in 
these  texts  appears  to  bear  is  that  in  tlie  chain  of 
events  leading  to  salvation  it  denotes  tlie  se/f- 
deterinination  of  God  to  that  work.  With  the  irpo- 
op/fetr  the  first  active  step  to  its  fulfilment  lias  been 
taken,  but  the  foreknow  ledge  of  God  implies  His  own 
adoption  of  the  plan.  It  thus,  as  Cremer  remarks, 
ideally  precedes  even  the  iKkiyeadai  of  Eph  1^"  Even 
as  he  chose  (^leX^faro)  us  in  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  .  .  .  having  foreordained  (irpoopiiras) 
UB  unto  adoption  as  sons,'  4K\4ye<rBai  expressing  '  a 
determination  directed  to  the  objects  of  the  fellow- 
ship' into  w  hich  God  has  resolved  to  enter  with  His 
people.  nptryvuKTii  tlius  '  denotes  the  foreordained 
fellowship  between  God  and  the  objects  of  His 
saving  counsels,  God's  self-determination  to  enter 
into  such  fellowship  preceding  the  realization 
thereof.'  This  definition  establishes  the  place  of 
foreknowledge  in  the  order  of  the  saving  acts,  but 
does  not  free  it  of  the  difficulty  which  its  connexion 
with  that  order  involves.  In  the  self-determination 
of  God  to  save,  if  this  has  an  individual  application, 
the  whole  problem  is  raised.  It  is  evident  that  the 
apostle,  anxious  to  establish  the  Christian's  faith 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  overlooks  for  the  moment 
the  bearing  of  his  explanation  upon  the  question  of 
moral  choice.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
would  ignore  the  latter.  His  Epistles  are  fuU  of 
appeals  which  recognize  the  moral  nature  and 
responsibilities  of  man.  But  the  key  to  his  attitude 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  that  personal  experience 
■which  he  describes  in  Gal  V,  where,  as  Lightfoot 
remarks,  he  heaps  up  words  to  emphasize  the  point 
he  is  maintaining  ('  the  sole  agency  of  God  as  dis- 
tinct from  his  own  efibrts '),  '  the  good  pleasure  of 
God,  who  separated  me  (set  me  apart,  devoted  me 
to  a  special  purpose),  even  from  my  mother's  womb, 
and  called  me  through  his  grace.'  As  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  destined  and  was  being  prepared  for 
his  high  office,  even  when  he  had  been  unconscious 
of  it,  and  had  been  making  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  it  was  with  humanity  in  general ;  man  was  mov- 
ing towards  the  goal  prepared  for  him,  and  God's 
purpose  in  spite  of  human  recalcitrancy  was  being 
realized.  But  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  in  the 
other  did  the  leadings  of  Providence  mean  that  the 
human  will  was  being  set  aside. 

But  now,  turning  to  the  other  question,  has  the 
rpoiyvu  of  Ro  8^  1 1''  any  special  qualitative  import  ? 
God  knows,  foreknows.  His  people — what  consti- 
tutes them  His  people,  is  there  anything  in  them 
or  about  them  whicli  accounts  for  foreknowledge 
becoming  foreordination,  which  explains  the  ground 
of  election  ?  Here  opinions  ditler,  and  it  is  probable 
that  each  exegete  will  read  into  the  word  what 
agrees  with  his  general  doctrinal  standpoint.  Thus, 
to  take  one  or  two  examples,  Cremer  appears  to 
think  there  is  no  such  import,  the  conception  being 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  word  not  indicating  '  a 
decision  come  to  concerning  any  one  '  ;  Grimm  (NT 
Lex.,  Thayer's  ed.)  holds  the  meaning  to  be  that 
'  God  foreknew  that  they  would  love  him,  or  (with 
reference  to  what  follows)  he  foreknew  them  to  be 
fit  to  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  his  Son.'  This 
explanation  (that  of  foreseen  love)  is  adoi)ted  also 
by  Weiss  [NT  Theology.  %  88),  while  Godet  (liomans, 
Eng.  tr.  ii.  109)  takes  '  faith'  to  be  the  other  object 
of  foreknowledge,  tlie  condition  of  salvation  wliich 
God  foreknew  that  His  people  would  fulfil.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whethei  St.  Paul  had  followed 
out  his  thought  on  this  side  into  a  definite  form. 
He  vas  concerned  with  the  purpose  of  God,  not 
with  the  ground  of  that  purpose.    Both  in  Gal  1", 


as  we  have  seen,  in  reference  to  himself,  and  in 
Eph  P-  "  in  reference  to  the  Church,  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  God's  action  is  '  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
of  his  grace ' — '  according  to  tlie  purpose  of  him 
who  worketh  aU  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will.' 

To  these  indications  from  the  Pauline  writings, 
the  occurrences  of  TrpoyivauKeiv  and  Tplr/vuxris  in 
other  parts  of  NT  (Ac  2^  26',  1  P  P-*,  2P  3") 
add  nothing  in  regard  to  the  questions  we  have 
been  considering.  St.  Paul  founds  upon  election, 
as  the  method  appoLated  by  Providence  for  the 
education  of  humanity,  his  religious  philosophy  of 
historj'.  Some  are  set  apart  for  special  privilege, 
but  have  also  laid  upon  them  special  duty.  The 
Jews  are  set  aside  until  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  ; 
salvation  is  extended  to  the  Gentiles  in  order  that 
the  Jews  might  come  to  share  its  blessings ;  but 
'  God  does  not  cast  ofl'  his  people  \\  hich  he  fore- 
knew ' ;  His  purpose  is  not  abandoned,  but  worked 
oui  according  to  the  dictates  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
perfect  love.  It  has  been  suggested  (Plumptre, 
Epp.  of  J^t.  Peter,  in  '  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools ') 
that  in  the  words  ' the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father '  (1  P  P)  'we  find,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  their 
(the  apostles')  acceptance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
divine  government.  The  choice  and  the  knowledge 
were  not  those  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign  will, 
capricious  as  are  the  sovereigns  of  earth,  in  its 
favours  and  antipathies,  seeking  only  to  manifest 
its  power,  but  of  a  Father  whose  tender  mercies 
were  over  all  His  works,  and  who  sought  to  mani- 
fest His  love  to  all  His  children.'  '  In  what  way,' 
says  the  same  writer,  'the  thought  of  man's  freedom 
to  will  was  reconcilable  with  that  of  God's  electing 
purpose,  the  writers  of  NT  did  not  care  to  discuss. 
They  felt,  we  may  believe,  instinctively,  half- 
unconsciously,  that  the  problem  was  insoluole,  and 
were  content  to  accept  the  two  beliefs,  which 
cannot  logically  be  reconciled.'  In  this  condition 
of  unsolved  antinomy  the  Bible  leaves  all  such 
doctrines  as  those  of  grace  and  election,  a  heritage 
of  discussion  and  speculation  to  age  after  age  of 
the  Church  ;  yet,  however  diiticult  to  the  intellect, 
constantly  receiving  its  practical  solution  and 
reconciliation  in  the  Christian  experience  of  the 
soul,  which  is  at  once  conscious  of  its  ovra  moral 
responsibUity  and  of  its  dependence  upon  God. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  at>ove,  see 
Sanday-IIeadlam,  Romans,  U.cc.  ;  the  Biblical  Tlieolcigifs  of 
Beyschlaj;,  Bovon,  and  Scbmid  ;  Cunningham,  Historical  Theo- 
logy,  ii.  441  ff. ;  K.  MiiUer,  IMf-  gottliche  Zuvorersehunff  und 
Erwuhlumj  ;  Bruce,  providential  Onlcr  o/  the  World  (1897), 
Lect.   X.  ;    and  the  Literature    at    end  of   articles  Election, 

peedestimation.  a.  Stewart. 

FOREPART. — The  forepart  (always  one  word  in 
1611)  is  either  the  front  portion  of  a  thing  (Heb. 
a-i^/ace),  Ex  28"  39^  (of^  the  '  ephod  '),  1  K  6*  (of 
the  'oracle'),  Ezk  4'2'  (of  the  'chambers'  of 
Ezekiel's  temple,  RV  '  before ')  ;  or  specifically 
the  prow  or  bow  of  a  vessel  (Trpwpa),  Ac  27*',  where 
it  is  opposed  to  the  '  liinder  part'  (so  1611)  or 
stem  (irpvpiva).  RV  gives  'foreship'  in  the  hu^t 
passage,  so  as  to  correspond  with  v.*"  (the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Ur.  word),  where  AV  and 
RV  have  '  foreship.'  The  Oxf.  Eng.  Dirt,  queries 
if  '  forepart '  is  obsolete  in  this  sense  ;  it  has  founil 
no  later  instance  than  Dampier  (1699),  Voyages,  II. 
i.  74,  '  The  head  or  fore-part  is  not  altogether  so 
high  as  the  Stem.'  Jor  illustration  of  'fore 
part,'  meaning  generally  the  front,  takeT.  Adams, 
J I  Peter,  on  P  '  There  is  a  helmet  for  the  head,  a 
corselet  for  the  breast,  a  shield  for  the  foreparts; 
hut  no  guard,  no  regard  for  the  back '  ;  and 
Bunyan,  Holy  Hnr  (Clar.  Pr.  ed.  p.  224,  1.  35), 
'  Every  door  also  was  filled  with  persons  who  had 
adorned  every  one   their  fore-port  against  theil 
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house  with  somethin<»  of  variety  and  singular 
excellency,  to  entertain  him  withal  as  he  passed 
in  the  streets,'  where  the  '  fore-part'  is  explained 
by  the  editor  as  '  the  space  lying  between  a  house 
and  tlie  public  street  or  highway,  the  plot  of 
ground  forming  a  garden  or  fore-court.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FORERUNNER  {-rrpSSpo/to!)  occurs  once  in  Apocr. 
and  once  in  NT.  Wis  12'  '  Thou  sentest  hornets 
as  forerunners  of  thy  host '  ;  He  &"  '  whither  as  a 
forerunner  Jesus  entered  for  us.'  The  meanin"  of 
both  these  passages  is  illustrated  by  the  classical 
usage  of  Trp6Spoij.oi  as  a  military  term  (Herod,  i.  60, 
iv.  121, 122  ;  ^sch.  Theb.  SO  ;  Time.  ii.  22,  etc.).  It 
was  applied  especially  to  the  light-armed  soldiers 
who  were  sent  in  advance  of  an  army  as  scouts. 
A  special  corps  of  Tp6Sponoi  was  attached  to  the 
Macedonian  army  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12;  Diod. 
xvii.  17).  When  a  king  was  to  travel,  a  forerunner 
was  sent  to  see  that  the  way  was  in  good  order 
(Is  40'if- ;  cf.  Mai  3>).  Both  these  OT  passages  are 
applied  in  NT  to  John  the  Baptist  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Jesus  (Mt  ll'",  Mk  1=,  Lk  7").  In  Lk  9'= 
Jesus  sends  '  messengers  before  his  face  to  make 
ready  for  him.'  Cf.  Jn  14*  '  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.'  The  kings  of  Israel  had  runners 
before  their  chariots  (1  S  S")  ;  Doeg  the  Edomite 
was  the  mightiest  of  Saul's  runners  (1  S  21',  readin" 
c'^T  for  o-jn) ;  Absalom  and  Adonijah  prepared 
fifty  men  to  run  before  them  (2  S  15',  1  K  P) ; 
Elijah  ran  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab  (1  K.  IS'"'). 
See  further  under  GUAED,  RUNNERS. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
FORESHIP.— In  AV,  Ac  27*'  only,  '  under  colour 
as  though  they  would  have  east  anchors  out  of  the 
loreship  '  (1611  '  fore-ship,'  Gr.  -n-pdipa,  the  bow  of  a 
ship).  RV  adds  v.".  See  Forepart.  It  was 
Tindale  that  gave  '  forshippe  '  as  the  tr°  of  irpiipa 
in  v.^  and  '  foore  parte  '  in  v.".  The  translators 
of  AV  retained  the  variety  according  to  their 
precept,  '  that  nicenesse  in  wordes  was  alwayes 
counted  the  next  step  to  trifling '  (The  Translators 
to  the  Reader).  'Foreship'  is  still  in  use.  For 
the  anchorage  of  ships  see  bmith.  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul,  132,  and  art.  SHIP. 

FORESKIN.— See  Circumcision. 

FOREST.— There  are  five  Heb.  words  for  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs : — 1.  nn;  ya'ar,  dpv/x6s. 
This  word,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common,  is  tr. 
sometimes /or&s<  (Jer  46^,  Mic  3'-),  more  frequently 
wood  (Dt  19'  RV  'forest,'  2K  2«,  Ps  96'^  etc.). 
Its  Arab,  equivalent,  wa'r,  signifies  difficult,  and 
is  used  for  rugged  and  stony  regions,  whether 
wooded  or  not.  The  expression  'thickets  of  the 
forest'  (Is  9'*)  refers  to  a  forest  with  tangled 
undergrowth. 

2.  a-m  horr.sh  is  used  twice  for  collections  of 
trees  :— (a)  Wvod{l  S  23"  etc.),  where  (reading  vin) 
LXX  has  the  proper  name  Kaifi;.  RV  text  has 
wood,  marg.  the  proper  name  fforcsh  (wh.  see, 
and  cf.  Driver,  Text  of  Samuel,  ad  loc).  Many 
believe  that  the  reference  here  is  to  a  town  and 
not  to  a_  forest.  (4)  Forest  (2  Ch  27^),  where  it  is 
tr*  in  LXX  by  Spv/ids.  The  same  word  is  used  for 
dense  foliage  (EzkSP  'shadowing  shroud').  It  is 
also  used  for  a  '  bough  '  (RV  '  wood ')  Is  17*.  The 
LXX  here  tr.  'of  the  Araorites  and  the  Hivites,' 
and  this  is  probably  correct.  In  every  instance  of 
the  genuine  occurrence  of  this  word,  the  proper 
meaning  appears  to  be  '  wooded  height.' 

3.  Tijp  sibhak,  thicket  (Is  g's  IQi^,  Jer  4').  This 
word  is  given  as  a  proper  name  in  LXX  (Gn  22" 
•ZapiK).  It  is  also  tr''  by  Spviibs,  Ps  74'  (AV  '  thick 
trees,'  RV  '  a  thicket  of  trees '). 

i.  D'5J/  'dbhim,  dXirri,  '  thickets '  (Jer  4^9),  called  so 
on  account  of  the  darkness  of  such  places. 


5.  D"n5  pardis,  vapaSet<TO!.  This  is  a  word  of 
Persian  origin,  found  in  Sanskrit,  paradeza  \ 
Armenian,  pardes ;  Syriac,  pnrdaysd ;  Arab. 
firdaus.  It  is  used  once  (Neh  2')  of  a  royal  (AV) 
'forest'  or  (RVm)  'park,'  under  the  care  of  an 
officer,  whose  permission  had  to  be  obtained  in 
order  to  fell  wood  within  its  limits.  It  is  twic« 
used  for  orchards  (Ca  4",  Ec  2'  pi.  RV  '  parks '). 

Pal.  and  Syria  were  doubtless  much  more  heavily 
wooded  in  ancient  times  than  now.  Numerous 
forests  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  (1)  The  wood 
lands  of  the  Canaanites  and  Rephaim  clothed  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  extended 
apparently  to  Beth-shean  (Jos  17""").  Tabor  is  a 
representative  of  tlnswoodof  Ejihraim.  For  another 
'  wood  of  Epliraim '  see  (9)  below.  (2)  There  was  a 
forest  near  Bethel,  clothin"  the  sides  of  the  r.avines 
coming  up  from  the  Jordan  Valley  (2  K  2-^-  ^). 
(3)  The  '  forest  of  Hareth  '  was  on  the  W.  slopes 
of  the  Judaian  hills  (1  S  22=).  (4)  A  forest  in  the 
hill-country,  probably  near  Aijalon  (1  S  H'-''-  •",  cf. 
v."),  where  Jonathan  ate  the  honey.  (5)  The 
'  fields  of  the  wood  '  (Ps  132')  refer  to  the  region  of 
Kiriath-jearim,  the  'village  of  the  woods'  (1  S  7"). 

(6)  The  forests  where  Jotham  'built  castles  and 
towers '  (2  Ch  27^)  were  in  the  mountains  of  Jutlah. 

(7)  If  horesh  (1  S  23"  etc.)  refers  to  a  wood,  then 
there  was  a  forest  at  the  edge  of  the  Jud:ean 
desert,  near  Ziph.  The  LXX  seems  to  regard  it  as 
a  place,  Kahri.  Conder  located  it  at  Khurbct- 
Khureisa.  Tristram,  however,  thinks  that  a 
forest  was  intended.  (8)  The  latter  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  allusion  (Ezk  20^"-  ■")  to  the 
'forest  of  the  south  field '  and  '  forest  of  the  south' 
(AV),  and  '  forest  of  the  field  in  the  south '  (Nejieb), 
'  forest  of  the  south '  (RV).  These  must  haveoeen 
forests  of  S.  Judaea,  overlooking  the  Jud.tan 
wilderness  and  et-Tih.  (9)  There  were  extensive 
forests  in  Bashan  (Is  2")  and  Gilead  (2  S  18"  '  the 
wood  [RV  'forest']  of  Ephraim').  (10)  Lebanon 
was  noted  for  its  forests  (1  K  7"),  as  also  Carmel 
(2  K  19'^).  RV  tr»  itenj  in  this  passage  '  fruitful  field ' 
{sc.  of  Lebanon,  which  seems  demanded  by  the  con- 
text). Forests  are  mentioned  in  Apocr.  (1  Mac  4™). 

Forests  were  an  emblem  oi pride  (Zee  1 P).  They 
were  contrasted  with  cultivated  ground,  as  an 
emblem  of  neglect  (Is  29"). 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  conquerors,  and 
the  improvidence  of  the  people,  there  are  still  con- 
siderable wooded  regions,  even  in  W.  Palestine.  The 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  not  a  few  of  the  sides  of  the 
ravines,  are  clothed  with  thickets,  and  in  a  few 
places  there  are  groves  of  trees,  as  on  the  flanks 
of  Carmel  and  Tabor.  Gilead  and  Bashan  have 
quite  extensive  open  woods  of  oak,  terebinth, 
arbutus,  and  pine.  There  are  stUl  traces  of  the 
old  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon,  and  large  open 
groves  of  pine,  oak,  cypress,  juniper,  and  spruce. 
There  are  also  many  scrubs  of  dwarf  oaks  and 
carobs.  Willows  and  poplars  and  plane  trees  are 
abundant  along  the  watercourses,  and  tamarisks 
along  the  seashore  and  in  the  deserts.  Acacias 
are  fairly  numerous  in  the  valleys  around  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  southward  to  Sinai.  Terebinths, 
carobs,  evergreen  oaks,  ash,  hackberry,  and  Pride  of 
India  are  scattered  freely  over  the  whole  country. 
Large  forests  of  full-grown  trees  are  found  in  5f. 
Lebanon,  and  in  the  heart  of  Amanus  in  N.  Syria. 
In  the  latter  chain  are  large  districts,  wholly 
occupied  by  forests  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  beech, 
pine,  oak,  hornbeam,  cypress,  spruce,  and  yew. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FORETELL.— Thrice  '  foretell '  occurs  in  AV, 
each  time  for  a  dilierent  Gr.  verb,  and  twice  in 
the  sense  of  'tell  beforehand,'  not  specially  pro- 
phesy  or  prognosticate  :  Mk  13^  '  Beliold,  I  have 
toretold  you  all  things'  (ivpoelpniKa,  RV  'I  have 
told  you  all  things  beforehand ')  ;  2  Co  IS*  '  I  told 
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you  before,  and  foretell  you,  as  if  I  were  present, 
the  second  time '  (wpoeipTjKa  /cai  irp6\{fu>,  RV  '  I 
have  said  beforehand,  and  I  do  say  beforehand,' 
KVm  '  plainlj' '  for  beforehand).  For  this  mean- 
ing see  Sliaks.  Tempest,  IV.  i.  149 — 

'  These  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  * ; 

and  ///  Henry  VI.  IV.  viL  12— 

•  For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurka  within.' 

In  the  third  instance  the  meaning  is  prophesy, 
predict,  Ac  3"  '  aU  the  prophets  .  .  .  have  like- 
wise foretold  of  these  days'  (TR  TrpoKa.TippiiCKa.v, 
but  edd.  Kar)J77EAai',  whence  RV  'they  also  told 
of  these  days ').  [7rpoKaTa77AX(<)  is  accepted  by 
edd.  in  Ac  3'8  ( AV  '  God  before  had  shewed,'  RV 
'God  foreshewed '),  and  7"  (EV  'shewed  be- 
fore ')].  J.  Hastings. 

FOREWARD.— In  1  Mac  9"  it  is  said  of  the 
army  of  Bacchides,  '  they  that  marched  in  the 
foreward  were  all  mighty  men.'  The  Gr.  for  '  they 
that  marched  in  the  foreward '  is  oi  i!fiixra.-fuvi(!Ta.i, 
whence  comes  our  '  protagonist.'  The  same 
word  occurs  in  2  Mac  15*',  where  Judas  is  called 
6  TpioTaywvKXTTjs  vTT^p  rujv  iroXtruJc,  AV  '  the  chief 
defender  of  the  citizens,'  RV  'the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  his  fellow-citizens.'  It  signified  first  the 
principal  actor  in  a  play,  and  then  the  person 
taking  a  leading  part  in  any  enterprise,  the  one 
who  '  plays  first  fiddle,'  in  fact,  as  Liddell  and 
Scott  suggest.  The  Eng.  phrase  '  in  the  fore- 
ward  '  comes  from  Geneva,  '  they  that  foght  in 
the  forewarde  were  all  valiant  men.'  The  fore- 
ward  ( = '  front-guard  ')  was  the  foremost  line  of 
an  army,  its  vanguard  ;  thus  Caxton  (1489),  Sonnes 
of  Ai/mon,  i.  41,  '  Fyrste  of  aJle  came  the  fore- 
warde wyth  the  Oryflame ' ;  and  Shaks.  Bich,  III. 
V.  ui.  293— 

*  My  foreward  shall  be  drawB  out  all  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot.' 

RV  translates,  '  the  mighty  men  that  fought  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  ' ;  which  is  almost  a  return 
to  Wyclif  (1382),  'the  first  of  the  bateU  al  the 
miglity.'  J.  Hasting?. 

FORFEIT.— From  Old  French  forfait  or  forfet 
after  late  Latin  forisfactum,  a  trespass,  or  tone 
(Lat.  foris  without,  and  facere  to  do),  a  '  forfeit ' 
was  originally  an  act  outside  of  rigliteou.sness,  and 
'  to  forueit '  was  to  act  unrighteously,  to  sin. 
Thus  IJerners,  Froissnrt,  I.  cccc.\.\xi.  '  Sir,  ye 
know  well  the  Flemings  that  he  yonder  have 
done  us  no  forfeit' ;  and  Chaucer,  Parsones  Tale, 
275  (Student's  ed.  p.  682"),  '  And  al  this  suflred  Jesu 
Crist,  that  neuere  forfeited.'  From  this  the  mean- 
ing passed  early  into  the  expression  of  a  penalty 
due  for  transgression,  a  fine ;  and  the  veru  came 
to  signify  to  lose,  or  lose  the  right  to,  something, 
a  meaning  in  which  both  subst.  and  vb.  are  still 
used.  But  in  its  only  occurrence  in  AV  the  vh. 
'  forfeit '  (the  subst.  is  not  found)  is  used  with 
direct  reference  to  the  authority  or  executi\Tj 
power  to  confiscate ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
marked  by  0j7'.  Enrj.  Diet,  as  obsolete :  Ezr  10' 
'And  that  whosoever  would  not  come  within 
three  days,  according  to  the  counsel  of  tlie  princes 
and  the  ehlers,  all  his  substance  should  he  for- 
feited '  (c"!r;;,  A Vm  and  KVm  '  devoted  ').  Cf. 
Dn  '2*  Wye.  (1382),  'your  housis  shuln  be  maad 
comiMoun  or  forfctid.' 

UV  introduces  '  forfeit'  into  Dt  22'  '  Thou  slialt 
not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  two  kinds  of  seed  ; 
lest  the  wliole  Iruit  be  forfeited '  (u'-pn,  AV 
'  defiled,'  KVm  '  consecrated  '  ;  Uriver,  '  lit. 
become  holtj  or  .inrrrd,  i.e.  be  forfeited  In  the 
sanctuary');  Mt  10-",  .Mk  8^  'forfeit  his  life' 
{{nuiuSii  T^)l'  i'vxv"  auTou,  AV  '  lose  his  own  sotil ') ; 


and  Lk  9^  'and  lose  or  forfeit  his  own  self  {iavrir 
5i  diroX^ffds  ■!)  fTj/iicjflc/s,  AV  'he  cast  away').  In 
the  remaining  occurrences  of  frj^ioCv  (1  Co  3'*, 
2  Co  7",  Ph  38),  RV  renders  '  eufler  loss.' 

J.  Ha.stincs. 
FORGE,  FORGER.— Forge  and  fabricate  come 
both  from  Lat.  fahricare,  the  former  through  the 
Old  F'rench  furgier,  the  latter  directly.  To 
'  forge '  is  therefore  to  make  or  shape,  aa  Ex 
4",  Wye.  (1382),  '  Who  made  the  mouth  of  man, 
or  who  forgide  (1388  'made')  the  dowmbe  and 
the  deef,  the  seer  and  the  bljnde  ? ' ;  Tindale, 
]Vor/cs  (ed.  RusseU,  1831),  i.  93,  'The  power  of 
God  .  .  .  altereth  him,  changeth  him  clean, 
fashioneth  and  forgeth  him  anew.'  It  is  espe- 
cially used  of  shaping  metals  by  fire  and  hammer  ; 
and  in  this  sense  RV  uses  the  subst.  forger,  Gn 
4**  '  Tubal-cain,  the  forger  of  every  cutting  in- 
strument of  brass  and  iron '  (iyirrbj  va'y,  AV  '  an 
instructer  [m.  '  whetter ']  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron';  so  RVm).  The  passage  is 
difficult,  perhaps  corrupt ;  it  is  fully  discussed 
in  Dillmann  and  in  Spurrell.  But  in  AV  '  forge ' 
and  '  forger '  are  used  only  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  framing  or  inventing  lies  :  Job  13*  '  ye 
are  forgers  of  lies  '  (n|T^'"'?;b)  ;  Ps  1 19°^  '  The  proud 
have  forged  a  lie  against  me '  {^ps  '^i;  sVra) ;  and 
Sir  5P  'lips  that  forge  lies'  (ipya^oiiivui'  ^eCSos). 
The  Geneva  tr.  of  Lk  19'  is,  '  If  I  have  taken  from 
any  men  by  forged  cauillation,  I  restore  h ym  fouie 
folde.'     And  Shaks.  Mich.  II.  IV.  i.  40,  gives— 

•  If  thou  deny*st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

J.  Hastings. 
FORGETFULNESS.— Forgetful  in  the  sense  of 
heedless,  neglectful,  is  perhaps  still  in  use  collo- 
quially, but  in  literary  English  we  should  not 
now  say  as  AV  after  Tindale  in  He  13^  '  Bo  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers'  (t^s  (ptXo^efta!  fii} 
iin\av86.ve<r8i,  KV  '  Forget  not  to  sliow  love  unto 
strangers').  'A  forgetful  hearer'  (Ja  1")  is  more 
modern,  hut  RV  prefers  '  a  hearer  that  forgetteth ' 
(d/cpoaTTjs  i-nX-qa/j.oi'ijs,  lit.  '  a  hearer  of  forgetful- 
ness,'  as  in  2*  'judges  of  evil  thoughts' =  evil- 
thoughted  judges'). 

In  Sir  23'*  the  meaning  is  again,  probably,  he^dUss  and  so 
unmannerly,  '  Remeuiber  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  when 
thou  eittest  amon-^  great  men.  lie  not  torgetful  before  them, 
and  so  thou  by  tny  custom  become  a  fool '  (tt/,  vari  iT.Aal^j). 
But  the  passage  is  obscure.  Wyolif  haa  it,  '  Lest  perauenture 
Uod  forgete  Ihee  in  the  sighte  of  hem,'  aft«r  Vuig.  A'e  forU 
uOliviacatur  U  Deujt  in  cow^jj'^ctH  iUt*rum  ;  and  he  (or  the  Vulg.) 
is  followed  by  Kogers",  Co\  erdale's,  the  Bishops",  and  the  Douay 
versions  ;  the  Geneva  has  '  lest  thou  be  forgotten  in  their  sight.' 
RV  slightly  alters  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  ao  get* 
a  new  meaning — 

•  Remember  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

For  thou  sittest  in  the  midst  of  great  men  ; 

That  thou  be  not  forgetful  before  them, 

And  become  a  fool  by  thy  custom.' 
The  great  men  are  presumably  the  father  and  mother;  If  to, 
'great  ones'  would  have  been  better;  the  Gr.  is  simply  «ra 
>ii»o,  ij,iy,rri>ait.     Ball,  in  QPB,  follows  Fritzsche  and  AV,  and 
explains,  '  Low  language  reflects  upon  one's  upbringing.' 

Forgetfulness  occurs  in  Ps  88"  'Shall  thy 
wonders  he  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy  right- 
eousness in  the  land  of  forgetfulness?'  (.i;;')  \~^^), 
where  '  forgetfulness'  is  not  the  condition  of  losing 
all  recollection,  but  of  bein"  forgotten,  oblivion, — a 
meaning  which  Bradley  (Oxf.  Eng.  Diet.)  marks 
as  probably  obsolete.  'The  condition  of  losing 
recollection  might  be  represented  as  a  blessed  one, 
OS  in  Shaks.  II  Uennj  IV.  UI.  i.  8— 

'  O  sleep  !    O  gentle  sleep  t 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have!  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  8t*ep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness?' 

But  the  Psalmist's  thought  is  rather  as  in  Norton 
(1501),   Calvin's  In.it.  iv.  xviii.  704,  'This  Masee 
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.  stianiefnlly  .  .  .  putteth  his  death  in  forget- 
fulnesse ' ;  and  Gray,  hlegy,  1.  85 — 

•  For  who,  to  dumb  Forpetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resifn^ed. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing  ling'ring  look  behind?' 

This  is  the  meaning  also  of  Wis  17*  '  they  were 
scattered  under  a  dark  vail  of  forgetfulness ' 
{d06776t  \-fjdi)^  TTapcLKaXt'/x/xaTtf  Vulg.  tenehroso  ob- 
livionis  velamento') ;  but  in  14^  16",  Sir  11*,  the 
word  is  used  in  its  usual  sense  of  a  tendency  to 
forget.  J.  Hastings. 

FORGIVENESS In  OT  three  words  especially 

are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  forgiveness— "i??  * 
'cover'  or  'pacify';  n'pp  (root  meaning  unknown) ; 
t^Vi  'lift  up  or  'away.'  AV  and  RV  render  all 
three  usually  '  forgive,' sometimes  'pardon.'  The 
first  and  second  are  always  used  of  divine  forgive- 
ness—the first,  rarely  (I^a  1%^  Jer  18",  Dt  2ie, 
2  Ch  30"),  the  second,  frequently  (e.g.  1  K  8*"-, 
Lv  4-"-)  ;  the  third  is  in  common  use  of  ordinary 
human  forgiveness  as  well  (e.g.  Gn  50",  Ex  10", 
1  S  15^  25^).  In  nearly  all  instances  the  context 
implies  repentance  for  the  offence,  and  an  inten- 
tion to  avoid  a  repetition  of  it,  as  a  condition 
of  the  forgiveness ;  and  as  a  result  of  it,  that 
the  offender  is  placed  again  in  the  position  which 
he  occupied  before  the  offence,  in  the  old  covenant 
relation  to  God,  or  in  the  same  friendly  relation 
as  before  to  the  person  affected.  Under  the  sacri- 
ficial system  the  repentance  and  the  amends 
are  represented  by  the  sacrifice  which  is  ottered 
by  the  offender  through  the  priest  (see  Oehler, 
'theology  of  the  OT,  §  139) ;  but  in  other  cases 
in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets  there  is  no 
Buggestion  of  more  than  acknowledgment  of  sin, 
repentance,  and  that  intention  of  amendment  which 
is  expressed  by  the  phrase  'turning  to  the  Lord.' 
Forgiveness  is  a  free  act  on  the  part  of  God  or  of 
man  ;  it  restores  the  offender  to  the  state  in  which 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  communion  with  him  from 
wliom  he  has  been  alienated ;  it  gives  peace  of 
mind  (Ps  32),  a  consciousness  of  the  divine  mercy 
(Ps  103);  it  removes  the  fear  of  punishment  and 
quickens  love  (2S  121^,  Job  33^8,  Ps  103^).  Nor  is 
it  only  an  individual  matter ;  the  whole  nation 
may  be  alienated  from  God  through  neglect  of  his 
will,  and  may  by  forgiveness  be  restored, — such  is 
the  burden  of  many  a  prophetic  exhortation. 

It  has  been  said  that  '  no  permanent  state  of 
reconciliation '  was  established  under  tlie  old  cove- 
nant ;  that  there  was  only  such  forgiveness  for 
the  past  as  might  enable  men  to  begin  again  to 
seek  justification  through  the  works  of  the  law. 
It  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  old  covenant 
furnished  only  a  '  passing  over '  of  sin,  a  '  closing 
the  eyes'  to  it  on  the  part  of  God — by  which, 
though  satisfaction  was  not  made,  tliough  there 
was  no  real  remission  of  sin,  punishment  was 
forgone.  The  consideration  of  these  questions 
involves  the  whole  subject  of  Atonement  (wh. 
see);  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  neither  tlie 
national  and  individual  experiences  recorded  in  tlie 
OT,  nor  the  words  and  general  language  used, 
seem  to  suggest  any  fundamental  difference  in 
the  idea  of  forgiveness  from  that  which  we  find 
in  the  NT.  When  St.  Paul  in  a  particular  passage 
(Ro  3^)  uses,  with  reference  to  sins  committed  by 
men  living  under  the  old  covenant,  a  word  (jrdpeiris) 
different  from  that  ((50E<ris)  which  is  in  common  use 
in  the  NT  to  express  '  forgiveness,'  he  has  in  mind 
a  different  thought.  He  is  arguing  that  because 
in  former  ages  God  had  not  exacted  from  men  the 
punishment  which  was  due  for  their  sins  (cf.  Ac 

•  On  this  important  term  see  Oa^.  Heb.  Lex.  *.ii.,  also  Driver, 
Dtut.  2U,  4'2Dt.,  and  art.  Pkopitiation. 


l-l'",  IT**),  his  forbearance  had  been  misunderstood) 
he  liad  'passed  by'  sins  till  the  world  was  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  he  was  a  God  of  righteousness  ; 
and  the  time  had  come  for  a  signal  exhibition  of 
his  liatred  of  sin  in  the  propitiation  made  in  Christ 
Jesus  (see  Ro  3^-  ^  RV,  the  sense  of  the  argument 
is  lost  in  AV).  With  men  such  '  passing  by  might 
involve  forgetting,  it  could  not  be  the  same  aa 
'  forgiving ' ;  with  God  it  would  be  neither  (see 
Trench,  Synonyms,  §  xxxiii.).  No  argument  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  forgiveness  under  the  old 
covenant  can  be  drawn  from  the  passage.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  the  relation  between  the  individual  and 
God  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  forgiveness  granted  by  God  in  the  ex]ierience 
of  his  people  before  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  Christ  pro- 
claimed. A  difference  in  the  requirement  oi  it 
from  men  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  no 
doubt,  may  readily  be  detected  between  the  teach- 
ing of  the  OT  and  the  NT.  It  is  here  that  the 
real  development  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
NT  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found.  The  duty  of 
forgiving  injuries  and  wrongs  committed  against 
oneself  or  others  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  the  (iro- 
minent  place  in  the  OT  that  it  has  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  real  distinction  to  be  drawn.  But  true 
as  it  is  that  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  and 
of  the  ideal  of  human  life  and  character,  the  power 
of  the  whole  revelation  made  in  Christ,  has  im- 
measurably facilitated  the  individual's  opportunity 
of  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  divine  forgiveness, 
and  stimulated  his  readiness  to  bestow  forgiveness 
in  his  measure  upon  others  ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
true  tliat  the  same  forgiveness  of  sin  was  offered 
to  previous  generations  of  men — 'they  are  not  to  be 
heard,  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only 
for  transitory  promises.'  The  materials  for  deter- 
mining the  idea  of  forgiveness  are,  however,  so 
much  richer  in  the  NT  than  in  the  OT,  tliat  we 
turn  to  it  rather  than  to  the  OT  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  idea. 

So  closely,  indeed,  is  the  principle  associated 
with  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ,  that  for- 
giveness has  been  called  '  Clirist's  most  striking 
innovation  in  mor.ality,'  and  tlie  phrase  a  '  Chris- 
tian '  spirit  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  a  disposition  of  readiness  to  forgive  an 
injury.  The  pagan  ideal  of  manly  life  was  to 
succeed  in  doing  as  much  good  to  your  friends  and 
as  much  injury  to  your  enemies  as  possible  ;  and  if 
it  be  not  true  tnat  forgiveness  was  a  virtue  un  known 
in  the  ancient  world,  it  was  at  all  events  not  one 
that  was  demanded  or  proclaimed  as  a  duty  by  any 
ethical  system.  Indeed  it  is  clear  that  without  a 
sense  of  the  need  of  personal  holiness  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  guUt,  without — in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  phrase — a  conviction  of  sin,  there  could  ha 
no  true  repentance,  no  sense  of  the  need  of  forgive- 
ness. And  such  a  conviction  of  sin  neither  Greek 
nor  Roman  religion  produced. 

The  words  which  are  used  in  the  NT  are  the  Gr. 
representatives  of  the  Heb.  words  in  the  OT.  We 
have,  though  rarely,  the  word  (KoXt/TrTu)  meaning 
'cover'  or  '  hide  '  (Ro  4',  1  P  4*,  Ja  S*",  all  quoted 
from  LXX)  ;  and  once,  with  reference  to  former 
times,  the  word  for '  passing  by  '  (Ro  3''") ;  but  by  far 
the  commonest  word  is  that  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  'sending  away,'  or  'letting go'  or  'releasing' 
(506(711),  which  is  rendered  in  this  connexion  either 
'forgive,'  'forgiveness,'  or  'remit,'  'remission.' 
The  noun  occurs  in  this  sense  eleven  times  in  the 
synoptic  Gospels  (not  at  all  in  Jn)  and  Ac  (Mt  26^, 
^'Ik  1^  3=^,  Lk  1"  3'  24",  Ac  2»  5^'  10«  13^  26'8 ; 
eight  times  in  Lk  and  Ac,  a  favourite  word  of 
St.  Luke),  and  four  times  elsewhere  (Eph  1', 
Col  1»,  He  922  W).     In  eleven  of  these  instancei 
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there  is  added  'of  sins,' in  one 'of  trespasses,'  in 
one  the  same  words  are  in  tlie  immediate  context, 
and  in  the  two  remaining  instances  the  word  stands 
absolutely.  (AV  renders  nine  times  'remission,' 
six  times  'forgiveness.')  The  verb  with  the  same 
meaning  occurs  about  forty  times  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  once  in  Ac  (8--),  three  times  in  Jn  [Gospel 
once  (20^),  1  Ep.  twice  (1*  2'-)],  and  twice  elsewhere 
(Ro  4',  Ja  5").  It  is  found  predominantly  with  the 
usual  word  for  '  sin  '  {a/mprla)  or  '  sins '  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  context,  but  other  words — 'debt,' 
'trespasses,'  'iniquities' — are  also  used.  The  verb 
implies  the  complete  removal  of  the  cause  of  offence. 
The  sin  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  out  of  sight.  The 
debt  is  cancelled :  the  debtor  released  from  his 
obligation  (cf.  Mt  IS-'""*).  As  far  as  the  offender 
is  concerned,  the  trespass  is  done  away.  He  no 
longer  has  the  sense  of  sin,  of  guilt  and  liability 
to  punishment ;  he  is  restored  to  the  harmonious 
relations  which  existed  before.  (It  is  noticeable 
that  though  this  is  the  favourite  word  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  it  is  scarcely  found  in  the  NT 
outside  them  :  the  idea  of  forgiveness  is  merged  in 
the  wider  ones  of  justification  and  salvation). 
Instead  of  this  word  St.  Paul  uses  one  (xapl^firBat 
ten  times)  which  has  the  special  sense  'confer  a 
favour  on,'  '  be  gracious  to ' — of  men  towards  one 
another  and  of  Christ  in  relation  to  them  (2  Co  2'- '" 
12'»,  Eph  4'^  Col  2^  3").  St.  Luke  has  this  word 
twice  (Lk  T""-  ■"),  each  time  of  a  debt  ( AV  '  frankly 
forgave '),  and  twice  he  has  also  a  word  {airoXvw, 
637  »u)^  meaning  to  '  loose  from,'  '  release,'  '  set  at 
liberty.'  In  the  Apocalypse  the  nearest  equiva- 
lent is  found  probably  in  the  idea  of  the  olood 
•  loosing '  from  sin  and  'cleansing'  {e.g.  Rev  1°  7" ; 
cf.  1  Jn  l'-»)- 

The  teaching  of  the  NT  as  to  forgiveness  is 
sufficiently  represented  by  (1)  the  sayings  of  Christ 
which  led  up  to  St.  Peter's  question  and  the  answer 
to  it  (Lk  17»-  *,  Mt  18>'-"  and  18=>-  ^-),  and  the 
Parables  of  the  Prodigal  and  of  the  great  Debtor 
(lik  15"-«^  Mt  18'^-*>) ;  (2)  the  clause  in  the  Lord's 
Prayo.'  ;>fith  the  comment  which  is  added  Mt 
6"-  '»,  ct  Mk  ll^*-  ^);  and  (3)  the  allusion  to 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  12^'  and 
parallels),  and  St.  John's  mention  of  sin  'unto 
death'  (1  Jn  5"). 

(1)  The  teaching  is  given  much  more  fully  in  Mt 
than  in  Lk,  but  the  full  essence  of  it  is  in  the  words 
of  Lk, '  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke 
him  ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he 
trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and 
seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him.'  It  is  clear  at 
once  that,  if  certain  conditions  are  satisfied,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  admits  of  no  limitations  to  the 
law  of  forgiveness.  The  account  in  Mt  more 
vividly  enforces  this  point.  It  represents  Christ 
as  at  first  only  enunciating  the  general  jirinciple. 
St.  Peter  seeks  for  further  guidance,  wishing  to 
reduce  the  principle  to  the  compass  of  a  definite 
rule,  and  asking,  '  Lord,  hoio  oft  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  1  till  seven 
times  ? '  and  it  is  in  answer  to  his  question  that 
tlie  words  are  elicited  which  raise  the  duty  out  of 
the  sphere  of  mere  numerical  calculation — '  I  say 
not  unto  thee,  Until  seven  times:  but,  Until  seventy 
times  seven.'  There  is  to  be  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  readine.ss  of  a  follower  of  Christ  to  forgive. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  some- 
thing is  required  on  the  part  of  the  oH'cnder  before 
he  can  be  the  recipient  of  forgiveness.  '  If  tliy 
brother  .  .  .  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent ' 
— this  is  the  condition  :  there  must  be  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  the  free  avowal  of  error  (cf. 
Lk  1.5^'),  the  recognition  of  wrong-doing  and  the 
turning  away  from  it,  and,  it  seems,  the  willingness 
to  make  amends  (cf.  Lk  19').     That  there  must  be 


such  repentance  *  (change  of  mind,  acceptance  of  s 
new  ideal  of  life)  is  still  more  plainly  shown  in  the 
account  of  Mt :  the  Christian  is  not  to  remain 
passive  till  the  olicnder  of  his  own  accord  comes 
to  him  penitent  and  begging  reconciliation — he  ia, 
on  the  contrary,  to  adopt  all  rational  means  he  can 
to  bring  home  to  him  the  error  and  evil  of  his 
conduct ;  and  should  he  stiU  remain  inpenitent 
and  obdurate,  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  him — he 
places  himself  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  life — 
'  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.' 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  shows  the  same 
relation  between  forgiveness  and  repentance.  The 
wish  to  leave  the  father — the  revolt  against  his 
will,  his  plan  of  life^was  the  sin :  the  return  is 
in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  repentance,  even 
though  it  was  prompted  by  the  sense  of  failure 
and  physical  himger ;  the  father  recognizes  it  as 
such,  and  hastens  to  meet  and  welcome  the 
offender,  and  forgives  him  before  he  has  had  time 
to  put  into  words  his  confession  of  sin  ;  the  son  is 
in  that  moment  restored  to  the  position  in  his 
father's  household  which  he  had  forfeited.  (The 
teaching  of  the  apostles  as  described  in  Ac  lays 
similar  emphasis  on  repentance  as  a  first  condition 
of  salvation  [e.g.  Ac  2^],  baptism  being  from  one 
point  of  view  the  outward  mark  of  repentance). 
So,  too,  the  publican  goes  do^-n  to  his  house 
'justified'  because  penitent  (Lk  18"). 

Similarly,  a  readiness  to  forgive  others  is  laid 
down  as  a  condition  for  a  man's  own  forgiveness 
(cf.  Mt  6",  Mk  112»-  !»,  Mt  5').  The  Parable  of 
the  great  Debtor  shows  that  the  absence  of  a  for- 
giving spirit  in  men  prevents  their  being  themselves 
forgiven. 

(2)  The  instances  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
have  been  cited  might  be  interpreted  as  having 
reference  only  to  relations  between  men,  though 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  parables  are 
not  intended  to  be  significant  of  the  relations  of 
mankind  as  sons  to  God  the  Father,  the  ideal  of 
character.  The  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  6", 
Lk  11*)  makes  it  evident  that  human  forgiveness 
and  divine  forgiveness  are  represented  as  strictly 
analogous.  There  is  indeed  no  indication  of  any 
fundamental  difference  between  the  forgiveness 
which  the  Christian  wins  from  God  and  that  which 
he  in  turn  bestows  upon  his  'brother.'  It  is  the 
same  phrase  which  is  used  throughout— a  phrase 
denoting  actual  '  remission '  of  sin ;  and  it  is  used 
by  Christ  of  his  own  action,  and  alike  of  God's  and 
of  man's  part  in  the  mysterious  process.  If  it  were 
not  so,  it  would  be  mockery  to  oU'er  ui;  the  petition, 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespass,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us.'  The  comment  on  the  clause, 
which  Mt  appends  to  the  Prayer,  and  the  similar 
saying,  wliich  Mk  introduces  in  connexion  with  the 
exhortation  to  faith  in  praying,  forbid  any  differ- 
entiation (cf.  Col  3").  The  statements  are  quite 
general.  Forgiveness  is  to  bo  won  by  repentance 
and  confession,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
whoever  the  persons  concerned  may  be.  (In  view 
of  the  indisputably  general  application  of  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  anu  the  other 
references  to  forgiveness,  it  seems  impossible 
to  accept  the  interpretation  of  Mt  18'»-"  which 
would  limit  its  teaching  to  relations  between 
Christians). 

(3)  There  are,  however,  two  references  which 
seem  to  set  a  limit  to  the  possibility  of  divine 
forgiveness.  One  is  the  case  ot  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other  is  St.  John  s 

•  Two  words  are  used  which  iniplv  clian^e  of  mind  (iDvolWnjf 
rccret  tor  the  course  pursued  anil  iluintte  of  conduct  for  llio 
future)  Mt  4",  Mk  !'»,  Lk  \b^■  ">.  and  chunffc  of  wiU  Mt  21^ 
(on  tlio  question  whether  the  distinction  liold»  or  not.  »eo 
Trench,  Syiionjimi,  i  llix.);  and  llurc  are  also  wordi  whiib 
mean  '  turning  '  or  'oonirersion,'  Lk  2'i^,  Ml  IS*. 
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allusion  to  'sin  unto  death.'  The  first  of  these 
references  declares  that  there  is  a  supreme  sin  Tor 
which  no  man  can  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven — 
'  All  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  tlie  sons 
of  men,  and  their  blasphemies  wherewith  soever 
they  shall  blaspheme'  (Mk  3**) ;  but  with  these 
sins  and  blasphemies  there  is  pointedly  contrasted 
one — 'Whosoever  shall  blaspheme  ajjainst  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin,'  and  it  '  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come ' 
(Mt  12'-).  All  that  can  be  said  witli  certainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  sin  is  that  the  opposition  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Christ  was  a  sign  and 
indication  of  it,  and  that  the  Pharisaic  charge  that 
it  was  by  the  powers  of  evil  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  his  works  of  healing,  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  his  denunciation  of  it.  Augustine 
regarded  the  sin  as  deliberate  persistence  in  evil 
(for  other  interpretations  see  Westcott,  note  on 
1  Jn  5").  It  would  appear  from  the  rest  of  Christ's 
teaching  on  forgiveness  that  it  was  in  any  case  of 
such  a  character  as  to  deaden  and  destroy  the 
spiritual  sense  in  him  who  yielded  himself  up  to 
its  influence,  so  that  repentance  would  become 
impossible  to  him.  The  idea  of  unpardonable  sin 
is  further  suggested  by  St.  John's  exception  of 
'  sin  unto  deatli '  from  the  subjects  of  intercessory 
prayer  (1  Jn  5'*).  To  one  who  thus  sins  the  way 
of  forgiveness  is  closed  ;  at  least  it  is  not  to  be 
opened  through  the  intercession  of  his  brethren, 
which  in  other  cases  would  avail. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  problem  of 
the  significance  of  Christ's  cry  from  the  Cross, 
'  Father,  forgive  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do '  (Lk  23**).  It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  prayer 
for  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  have  not  repented, 
who  have  not  even  come  to  knowledge  of  their 
guilt.  It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  limited 
in  its  scope  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  excluding 
any  reference  to  the  share  in  the  final  tragedy 
taken  hy  the  party  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
The  soldiers  could  not  be  thought  of  as  in  any  real 
sense  needing  forgiveness  for  carrying  out  their 
orders  in  what  they  could  only  consider  an 
ordinary  execution  :  even  Pilate  was  treated  as 
comparatively  guiltless.  The  cry  must  therefore 
be  the  supreme  expression  of  the  human  sympathy 
and  love  of  Christ,  of  the  great  principle  which  he 
had  always  inculcated.  The  sin  embodied  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Pharisaic  party  he  had  condemned 
in  burning  words ;  towards  it  there  could  not  be 
any  change  of  feelin^  ;  but  they  might  be  brought 
to  repentance  late  tliough  it  was,  and  the  words 
which  are  under  consideration  are  a  prayer  for  that 
result,  a  loving  hope  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  It  may  be  a  hope 
against  hope,  but  the  crj  does  not  constitute  an 
exception  to  the  principles  and  conditions  of 
forgiveness  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  other 
parts  of  the  NT.  It  is  a  crowning  example  of 
'  forgi\4ngness,'  if  so  be  that  the  divine  mercy 
may  transcend  the  usual  conditions  of  the  bestowal 
of  the  boon.  Such  a  spirit  of  '  forgivingness '  may 
be  present  (it  has  been  noticed  that  it  is  required 
in  all  cases  from  the  individual  who  has  been  in- 
jured), whether  '  forgiven-ness '  (the  remission  of 
the  offence  as  regards  the  person  who  has  ofl'ended ) 
ensues  or  not.  The  word  '  forgiveness '  is  capable 
of  the  active  and  of  the  passive  sense.  In  the 
active  sense  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
Christian  duty  ;  in  the  passive  sense,  before  it  can 
be  realized  the  conditions  which  have  been  elicited 
must  be  fulfilled. 

LiTBRATUHS.— Oehler,  Theol.  of  OT;  Sohmid,  Bi6.  Theol.  of 
NT ;  Martensen,  ChriitUin  Ethics  ;  Seeley,  Ecre  Homo  ;  Dorner, 
S]/etem  of  Christian  Doctrine.  See  alao 'Literature  under  arts. 
AiomuNT,  Propitiahos.         J.  F.  BetHUNE-BaKER. 


FORM. —  Numerous  as  are  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  tr^  'form,'  the  meanings  of  the  word  in 
AV  and  RV  may  be  reduced  to  the   following : 

1.  Shape,  as  an  orderly  arrangement  of  parts, 
Gn  P  'The  earth  was  without  form'  (tnh,  RV 
'waste';  so  in  Jcr  4-^) ;  Wis  11"  '  tliy  AlmiL'lity 
hand,  that  made  the  world  of  matter  without 
form'  (if  dfi6p(pov  uXt)!,  RV  'out  of  formless  matter'), 
Cf.  Shaks.  A'.  John,  III.  i.  2u3— 

'  All  form  ia  formless,  order  orderlesa.* 

2.  Such  orderly  arrangement  as  produces  beauty, 
comeliness.  Is  52'''  53'-  'he  hatli  no  form  nor  come- 
liness' (iK'n);  Wis  15'  'they  desire  the  form  of  a 
dead  image,  that  hath  no  breath '  (elSos ;  Parrar, 
'  he  yearns  for  the  unbreathing  beauty  of  a  dead 
image').  For  this  meaning  see  Shaks.  Mids. 
Jfight's  Dream,  I.  ii.  233 — 

*  Thinf^'s  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity. 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity.' 

3.  The  special  or  characteristic  shape  of  a  person 
or  thing,  Ezk  8'  'And  he  put  fortli  the  form  of 
an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine  head ' 
(n':3B;  so  10');  Dn  3'^  'Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar 
full  of  fury,  and  the  form  of  his  visage  was 
changed'  {chi);  Mk  W^,  Ph  2«-''  (mo/)0^,  the  char- 
acteristic form  of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  char- 
acteristic form  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  see  Gilford. 
The  Incarnation,  p.  22  if.  ;  and  art.  FASHION).  Cf. 
Shaks.  Com.  of  Errors,  II.  ii.  200 — 

'  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

No,  I  am  an  ape. 
If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  an.' 

Milton,  Comus,  1.  70— 

"Their  human  countenance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear.' 

And  Par.  Beg.  iv.  599— 

*  True  image  of  the  Father,  whether  thron'd 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light 
Conceiving,  or  remote  from  Heav'n,  enshrin'd 
In  fleshly  tabernacle,  and  human  form, 
Wand'ring  the  wilderness.' 

i.  The  representation  or  pattern  of  anything, 
Ezk  8'"  '  And  behold,  every  form  of  creeping 
things  .  .  .  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall  round 
about '  (n-iig) ;  2  Ch  4'  '  he  made  ten  candlesticks 
of  gold  according  to  their  form '  (de??,  RV  '  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance  concerning  them ') ;  Ezk 
43" «"■""•  (n-jis);  Ro  6"  'that  form  of  doctrine 
which  was  delivered  you '  (tuttos,  RVm  '  pattern ') ; 
2  Ti  1"  '  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me'  (iwoTviroKTi!,  RV  'pattern'). 
So  Wyclif's  tr.  of  1  Th  1'  'so  that  ye  ben  maad 
fourme,  or  ensaumple,  to  alle  men  bUeuynge '  j 
and  Locke,  Human  Underst.  III.  iii.  23U,  '  To 
make  abstract  general  Ideas,  and  set  them  up 
in  the  Mind,  with  Names  annexed  to  them,  aa 
Patterns,  or  Forms  (for  in  that  sense  the  word 
Form  has  a  very  proper  signification ).'  8.  Out- 
ward aspect  (a) ;  often  the  mere  outward  appear- 
ance as  opposed  to  the  inner  reality  (i) :  Thus  (a) 
Job  4'*  '  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof '  (.in-i?,  RV  '  appearance ') ;  1  S  28" 
'  And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods 
ascending  out  of  the  earth.  And  he  said  unto 
her,  What  form  is  he  of?'  (nxn) ;  Dn  2^'  3=»  (n., 
RV  '  aspect ').     So  Shaks.  Coriol.  m.  iii.  109— 

*  Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out  thou  art  * ; 

and  Henry  V.  III.  vi.  72,  '  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool, 
a  rogue :  that  now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to 
grace  himself  at  his  return  unto  London  under  the 
form  of  a  soldier.'  (i)  2S  14''»  'To  fetch  about 
this  form  of  speech  hath  thy  servant  Joab  done 
this  thing'  (iJ'^C  'JS,  RV  'to  change  the  face  of 
the  matter');  Ro  2-»,  2  Ti  3"  'Having  a  foim  of 
godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof    (both 
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fi6p(pu<ns,  which  is  not  so  purely  as  axv/J-o-  the  mere 
outward  form,  but  seems  to  be  so  used  in  both 
these  passages,  esp.  2  Ti  3',  and  tliat  is  clearly 
tne  meaning  of  AV.  See  Sanday-Headlam  on 
Ro  2-").  In  illustration,  take  again  Shaks.,  Henry 
V.  II.  u.  116— 

•  And  other  devila  that  suir^est  by  treasons. 
Do  'jotch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being  fetcb'd 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety* ; 

and  Othello,  II.  i.  243,  '  a  knave  very  voluble,  no 
further  conscionable  than  in  putting  on  the  mere 
form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better 
compassing  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden  -  loose 
atfectioa.' 

The  word  'form'  has  been  occasionally  Introduced  into  RV 
when  it  is  not  in  AV.  It  is  used  to  tr.  (1)  Heb.  .i:^Dn  in  all 
its  occurrences  except  one,  either  for  AV  'likeness'  (Ex  20*, 
Ut  423.25  6«),  or  'similitude'  (Nu  128,  Dt  412. 16. 16),  or  'image" 
(Job  4I6).  "The  exception  is  Ps  171^  '  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
1  awake  with  thy  likeness,' where  RV  gives  'form'  in  marg., 
Amer.  RV  in  text.  (2)  3X15  in  1  K  62»  787  for  AV  'size' ;  but 
not  in  the  only  other  occurrence  of  that  word  Jon  28  (EV 
'  bottom ' — '  I  went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,' 
AVm  '  Heb.  cuttings  oS  ').  (3)  i.'Sot  Lk  322,  Jn  53r  (AV  '  shape '), 
1  Th  622  (AV  '  appearance ').    (4)  rCxti  Ac  232c  (AV  '  manner '). 

J.  Hastings. 
FORMER. — This  comparative  adj.  was  at  one 
time  freely  used  to  express  the  more  advanced  of 
two  positions.  Thus  Wyclif  (138S),  after  saying 
that  Jacob  'departide  (1382  'dyuydide')  the  puple 
that  was  with  hym  ...  in  to  twei  cumpenyes,' 
adds  (Gn  32"),  '  And  he  comaundide  to  the  formere 
(1382  'forther'),  and  seide,  If  thou  schalt  mete 
my  brothir  Esau,'  etc. ;  and  Knox,  Hist.  88,  '  Fif  tie 
horse  and  men  of  the  first  rank  lay  dead  at  once, 
without  any  hurt  done  to  the  Scottish  Armie, 
except  that  the  Speares  of  the  former  two  rankes 
were  broken.'  In  this  way  'former'  is  used  in 
Zee  14'  '  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem ; 
half  of  them  toward  the  former  sea,  and  half  of 
them  toward  the  hinder  sea'  ('jto-iBn  D;n,  AVm  and 
liV  '  the  eastern  sea ') ;  the  '  eastern '  sea  being 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  '  hinder '  or  '  western '  sea 
([nqxrr  D;n)  the  Mediterranean. 

FORNICATION.  —  See  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments. 

FORSOMOCH.  — Wis  12"  'Forsomnch  then  as 
chou  art  righteous  thyself  (Skaios  5^  &v,  RV  'But 
being  righteous');  and  Lk  19"  '  forsomuch  as  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Abraham '  (/caSiri,  RV  '  forasmuch 
as').  The  form  is  rare.  Far  more  common  is 
'  forasmuch,'  which  occurs  forty  -  three  times  in 
AV,  and  was  introduced  generally  by  Tindale  (it 
docs  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  Wyclifite  versions). 
Tindale  always  keeps  the  parts  of  the  word  dis- 
tinct, '  for  as  raoche ' ;  AV  always  presents  an 
undivided  word.  It  is  Rogers  (Matthew's  Bible) 
that  gives  '  for  so  much '  in  Wis  12'° ;  but  in  Lk 
19'  A  V  is  the  first  to  use  that  form  (perhaps  by 
a  slip  of  the  pen  or  the  printer),  Tindale  and 
others  having  'for  as  moche. 

FORSWEAR.— To  'forswear'  is  to  undo  one's 
swearing,  in  accord.ance  with  the  meaning  of /or 
(see  under  FoREOO).  In  AV  it  is  always  used 
rellexively,  '  to  forswear  oneself,'  with  the  mean- 
ing to  swear  fal.scly,  to  perjure  oneself :  1  Es  1** 
'  .\nd  after  that  king  Nabuchodonosor  had  made 
him  to  swear  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  for- 
swore himself,  and  rebelled'  (^0iopK>)jas  aTriarri) ; 
Wis  142"  'they  .  .  .  lightly  forswear  themselves' 
(iinopKodctii  Tij.x(<^^) ;  and  Mt  5^  '  Thou  shalt  not 
forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oaths' (oiJk  ^lop/ojireis ;  AV  is  Tindaic's  tr", 
Wyclif  baa  the  intrans.  form,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
forswere ' :  with  which  we  may  compare  T,  Adams, 


//  Peter,  on  1'  '  Peter  swore  like  a  ruffian,  and 
forswore  like  a  renegade,  till  Christ  looked  on 
him,  and  then  he  wept').  For  the  AV  tr°  cf. 
Shaks.  ///  Henry  VI.  V.  v.  75— 

*  ClarcTia.         Did'st  thou  not  hear  me  swear  1  would  not 

do  it? 
Q.  Margaret.  Ay,  but  thou  uscst  to  forswear  thyself ; 
'Twaa  6iu  before,  but  now  'tis  charity.* 

FORT.— See  War. 

FORTH.— As  Germ,  fort  from  vor,  so '  forth  '  is  an 
adverb  formed  from  '  fore  '  ;  and  its  general  mean- 
ing is  '  to  the  front.'  When  used  with  sucli  verbs 
as  '  brin" '  or  '  come '  it  means  forward  into  view, 
as  Pr  25"  '  Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  kin^ '  (RV  '  put  not  thyself  forward,'  RVm 
'  Heb.  glorify  not  thyself ') ;  Jn  8"  '  I  proceeded 
forth,  and  came  from  God '  (i^r)Kdov,  RV  '  1  canio 
forth').  In  this,  its  most  characteristic  meaning,  it 
is  used  both  literally  and  figuratively,  and  accom- 
panies a  great  many  difl'erent  verbs,  as  bring,  Gn  1" 
'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,'  Is  412i '  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons ' ;  come.  Job  14'  '  He  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down';  put,  Mt  Vi'* 
'Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them'  (vapiBrtKev 
airoU,  R  V  '  set  he  before  them');  stretch.  Ex  25"' 
'  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on 
nigh'  (RV  'spread  out');  shoot,  Gn  40'"  'her 
blossoms  shot  forth ' ;  send.  Ex  15'  '  Thou  sentest 
forth  thy  wrath '  ;  show,  Mt  14^  '  mighty  works 
do  show  forth  themselves  in  him '  (a!  Svviiiea 
ii'epyovcTLy,  RV  '  these  powers  work ') ;  and  in  like 
manner  :  set,  Lk  1' ;  stand,  Jer  46^,  Mk  3' ;  call. 
Is  31^ ;  bud,  Ca  7'* ;  spring.  Job  38'-' ;  creep,  Pa 
104™  ;  reach,  Pr  31™  ;  shed,  Ac  2^. 

Sometimes  the  idea  expressed  is  motion  from  a 
confined  place  to  a  more  open,  as  2  S  222"  =  P8  18" 
'  He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place ' ;  Nu 
24°  '  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth ' ;  2  S  1 1' 
'  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  war.'  This 
meaning  is  also  expressed  by  'abroad.'  When 
'  forth  '  is  used,  it  is  always  with  a  verb  of  motion  ; 
never  as  in  Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors,  VL  iL  212 — 
•  Sirrah,  if  any  ask  for  your  master, 
Say,  be  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.' 

Then  '  forth '  expresses  generally  movement  away 
from,  a  place,  as  Gn  3^  '  QoA  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden '  ;  and  more  particularly  movement 
onwards  from  a  given  point,  as  Jos  18"  '  the  coast 
of  their  lot  came  forth  between  the  children  of 
Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph  '  (RV  '  the  border 
of  their  lot  went  out') ;  Mt  9"  'Jesus  passed  forth 
from  thence '  (RV  '  by  ') ;  Ph  3"  '  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  fortii  unto 
those  things  which  are  before'  (RV  '  stretching 
forward  ').  Cf.  Ezk  6'*  Cov.  '  from  the  wildemesse 
off  Debl at  forth  '  ;  and  Ps  72'  (Stem,  and  Hopk.) 
'  His  large  and  great  dominion  shall  from  sea  to 
sea  extend  :  it  from  the  river  shall  reach  forth  unto 
earth's  utmost  end.' 

It  is  in  tliis  last  sense  only — 'forward  from  a 
given  point ' — that  '  forth  '  is  used  with  expressions 
of  time.  These  are:  (1)  'from  this  time  forth'  (nny- 
Pa  113- 115'»  121»);  (2)  'from  that  time  forth'  (nv.-r;.; 
mn.T  Neh  4'" ;  tt-nn  ny.T-p  13-'  ;  awl,  rire,  Mt  16-'  (RV 
omits  '  forth  ']) ;  and  (3)  '  from  that  day  forth  '  (dir* 
^Kfi^-Tjs  Tijs  wipas,  Mt  22'",  Jn  l\'^). 

In  many  of  the  foregoing  expressions  modem 
usage  would  prefer  'forward'  or  'out.'  In  the 
following  examples  '  out '  is  distinctly  the  modern 
word  :  witli  put,  Ac  9"  '  Peter  nut  them  all  forth  ' 
(so  Gn  8»,  Jg  6-',  Mt  9=°)  ;  with  break,  2  S  S*'  '  The 
LoKD  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies ' ;  with 
gii:c,  Ezk  18'''  "  '  He  that  hath  not  given  fortli  upon 
usury';*  with  set,   Ezk  •27"'  'they  sot  forth  thy 

*  Cf.  Pret.  to  AV  1611,  *  He  ^aue  foortb.  that  bee  bad  not  Mtnf 
any  profit ' 
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comeliness';  with  spread,  Ezk  47'°  'a  place  to 
spread  forth  nets '  (RV  '  for  the  spreading  of  nets ') ; 
\\'ith  cast,  Jon  !'•  "•  "  ;  let,  Lk  20"  'A  certain  man 
planted  a  \'ineyard,  and  let  it  forth  to  husbandmen' 
(RV  'out')  ;  look,  Ca  2»  'he  looketh  forth  at  the 
windows'  (RV  'in,'  Heb.  [9);  or  omitted  alto- 
gether, as  in  Jn  2"  '  Jesus  .  .  .  manifested  forth 
nis  glory.' 

The  phrase  '  forth  of,'  which  occurs  in  AV  Gn  8" 
9'8,  Jg  IP',  2  Ch  23'^  Job  5«,  Am  7",  Jth  2»,  has 
sometimes  been  taken  to  be  a  prep. ,  as  by  Abbott 
{Shaks.  Grammar,  §  156).  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  contracted  form  of  '  forth  out  of,'  which  is 
found  Gn  8"  '  Every  beast  .  .  .  went  forth  out  of 
the  ark.'  Thus  Gn  8""  Go  forth  of  the  ark  '  ;  Jg 
11"  '  whatsoever  Cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
house  to  meet  me ' ;  Am  7"  '  Israel  shall  surely  go 
into  captivity  forth  of  his  land '  (RV  '  out  of ') ;  and 
even  2  Ch  23"  '  Have  her  forth  of  the  ranges'  (RV 
'  forth  between  the  ranks  ').  In  illustration  of  the 
phrase,  cf.  Knox,  Bisi.  365,  '  Herewith  was  the 
Queen  more  offended  ;  and  commanded  the  said 
John  to  passe  forth  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  abide 
further  of  her  pleasure  in  the  Chamber ' ;  and  his 
tr°  of  Ps  18"  ( Works,  iii.  320),  '  he  hath  drawen  me 
forth  of  many  waters' ;  and  so  Bacon,  Essays  ('  Of 
Prophecies,'  Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  150,  1.  13),  '  In 
Vespasians  Time,  there  went  a  Propliecie  in  the 
East :  That  those  that  should  come  forth  of  ludea, 
should  reigne  over  the  World.'  A  further  ellipsis 
sometimes  takes  place,  the  '  of  being  omitted  ( not  in 
AV),  as  Shaks.  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  I.  i.  164 — 

*  If  thou  loWst  me  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night.' 

J.  Hastings. 
FORTIFICATION,  FORTRESS. -See  Wak. 

FORTUNATUS  {^oproivaTos),  a  member  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  that  Church  (16")  as  having  visited  St. 
Paul  at  Ephesus,  along  with  Stephanas  and 
Achaicus.  They  had  gone  as  deputies  to  seek  the 
apostle's  help  and  advice  regarding  certain  ethical 
questions,  and  especially  regarding  marriage, 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  him  and  the  Corin- 
thians. The  state  of  aifairs  which  their  state- 
ments disclosed  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
Epistle  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  and  which 
most  likely  they  carried  back  with  them,  perhaps 
in  company  with  Titus.  Weiss  suggests  that  the 
way  in  which  the  names  are  mentioned,  seems  to 
show  that  F.  and  Achaicus  in  some  way  belonged 
to  the  house  of  Stephanas.  The  name  F.,  which 
is  Roman,  was  a  very  common  one,  and  hence  it  is 

Erecarious  to  identify  St.  Paul's  visitor,  as  some 
ave   proposed  to  do,  with  the  F.  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  59).  W.  MuiB. 

FORTY.— See  Numbkb. 

FORUM Only  in  Appii  forum  (so   1611,   not 

Forum  as  in  mod.  ed.)  Ac  28",  one  of  the  stages 
in  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome.  The  Gr.  'kwirlov 
<f)6fioy  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Lat.,  which  has 
been  taken  directly  into  English.  Wyclif  trans- 
lated the  word :  '  the  cheping  of  Appius '  ;  so  did 
the  Geneva  translators,  'the  Market  of  Appius,' 
whom  RV  follows.  But  the  other  versions  present 
various  forms  of  the  Lat.  :  Tind.  '  Apiphorum ' 
(though  he  translates  the  other  name  '  the  thre 
taverns '),  so  the  Great  Bible  ;  Cov.  '  Apiforum  '  ; 
the  Rhemish  'Apij -forum ' ;  Matthew's  Bible,  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  AV  '  Appii  forum.'  See  APPIUS 
(Market  of). 

FORWARD,  FORWARDNESS.— Forward  is  used 
both  as  adj.   ani   as  adv.   in  AV,   but  the  adj.. 


though  independent  in  early  En".,  seems  to  hav« 
been  lost,  and  afterwards  re-lorniea  from  the  adveiU 
So  the  adv.  properly  conies  tirst. 

As  an  adv.  '  forward  '  means  '  towards  the  front,' 
as  opposed  to  '  backward,'  as  Job  23*  '  Behold  I  go 
forward,  but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward,  but  I 
cannot  perceive  him,'  and  Nu  32'*  '  For  we  will  not 
inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or  for- 
ward, because  our  inheritance  has  fallen  to  us 
on  this  side  Jordan  eastward '  (ix'''7,  '  further  on,' 
as  1  S  2tf-'"-'  '  the  arrows  are  beyond  tliee,'  •"'ijS'ii  tjsp, 
lit.  '  from  thee  and  onwards ').  So  Berners,  Frois- 
snrt,  I.  xvii.  18,  'AH  his  barones  went  out  of  the 
cite,  and  the  first  nyght  tliey  lodged  vi.  myle  for- 
warde.'  In  the  same  sense  it  is  a])plied  to  time,  aa 
Ezk  39^'  '  from  that  day  and  forward  ' ;  43-'  '  upon 
the  eighth  day,  and  so  forward.'  Cf.  Stubbes,  Anat. 
Abus.  ii.  34,  '  If  sixtie  would  seme,  tliey  must  have 
an  hundred,  and  so  forward.'  A  bold  expression  is 
found  in  2  Es  3"  '  before  ever  the  earth  came  for- 
ward,' that  is,  into  existence  (antequam  terra 
adventaret),  a  tr"  retained  in  RV,  though  it  is 
perhaps  unique  in  Eng.  literature. 

When  used  figuratively  with  certain  verbs  '  for- 
ward '  has  the  meaning  of  '  advance  the  interests 
of,  help  the  progress  of  an  undertaking.'  The  verba 
in  AV  are  (1)  set,  1  Ch  23^  '  to  set  forward  the  work 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord'  (nsj^,  RV  as  AVra  '  to 
oversee ' :  so  in  Ezr  3*- '  RV  changes  AV  '  set 
forward  '  into  '  have  the  oversight,'  though  in  2  Ch 
34'-  '  to  set  it  forward '  is  accepted  for  the  same  * 
Heb.  with  RVm  '  to  preside  over  it ' ;  and  in  34'* 
'  overseers '  of  A V  is  changed  into  '  set  forward,'  for 
Heb.  c'n>-j;).  The  phrase  is  applied  to  evil  works 
as  well  as  to  good.  Job  30'^  '  they  set  forward  my 
calamity '  (i'?"!") ;  Wis  14'^  '  the  singular  diligence  of 
the  artificer  did  help  to  set  forward  the  ignorant  to 
more  superstition  '  (wpoerpi^aTo,  RV  '  urged  forward 
by  the  ambition  of  the  artificer ').  To  those  ex- 
amples RV  adds  1  Co  16'  '  that  ye  may  set  me  for- 
ward on  ray  journey,'  and  2  Co  1",  3  Jn  *  (all  irpo- 
T^fiTTu),  where  the  meaning  is  somewhat  different, 
to  start  one  upon  a  journey.  Shakespeare  often 
uses  the  phrase  intransitively  (never  trans,  as  here), 
as  /  Henri/  IV.  II.  iii.  38, '  We  are  prepared.  I  \vill 
set  forward  to-night.'  The  expression  'set  fonvard' 
in  this  literal  sense  is  also  found  in  AV,  but  only 
in  Nu,  where  it  occurs  15  times  of  the  marching  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness.  (2)  Help,  only 
Zee  1">  '  they  helped  forsvard  the  affliction '  (niy 
"VlS  RVm  'helped  the  evil'),  that  is,  the  heathen 
not  only  acted  as  God's  instruments  in  chastising 
Israel,  but  went  further.  (3)  Haste,  only  1  Es  1" 
'  the  Lord  is  with  me  hastin"  me  forward '  (^xi- 
OTTfi/Sux).  (4)  Brinrj,  only  3  Jn  '  'whom  if  thou 
bring  forward  on  tlieir  journey  after  a  godly  sort, 
thou  shalt  do  well'  (RV  '  set  forward,' as  above). 
The  same  meaning  is  found  intransitively  with  go  in 
Gn  26"  '  waxed  great,  and  went  forward '  ('^ijin 
Siji  %-hn,  lit.  as  AVm,  '  went  going ' ;  RV  '  grew 
more  and  more');  and  Ad.  Est  13\  The  literal 
sense  occurs  in  Nu  2**  10*  and  ('go  on  forward') 
1  S  10^.  Cf.  Goldsmith,  Vicar,  xi.  (Globe  ed.  p.  21' 
L  3),  'Mr.  Burchell,  who  was  of  the  party,  was 
always  fond  of  seeing  some  innocent  amusement 
going  forward ' ;  and  Shaks.  Mids.  Night's  Dream, 
TV.  ii.  17,  '  If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had 
all  been  made  men. 

In  modern  English  '  forward '  as  an  adj.  means 
presumptuous,  impertinent.  This  meaning  is  found 
as  early  as  the  beg.  of  the  17th  cent.  ;  thus,  Warner, 
Alb.  Eng.  IX.  xlvii.  221,  'They  tould  how  forward 
Maidens  weare,  how  proude  if  in  request.'     But  it 

•  The  only  remaining  occurrence  of  the  infin.  is  1  t'h  1621, 
where  AV  has  *  to  excel,*  AVm  *to  oversee,'  and  RV  't« 
lead.'  'The  meaning  is  undoubtedly  always  '  to  preside  over,' 
whether  worlonen  or  more  especially  a  choir  of  singers.  Th» 
ptcp.  seen  in  2  Ch  3413  is  found  in  the  title  of  many  psalmi 
and  translated  '  the  chief  (RV  Chief)  Musician.' 
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does  not  occur  in  AV.  Tliere  the  adj.  means  either 
ready,  2  Co  8'"  '  to  be  forward  a  year  ago '  (t4 
eaeiii,  RV  '  to  will '),  or  zealous,  2  Co  8"  '  bein" 
more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you 
{a-TTovSaiiTepos,  II V  'very  earnest')  ;  Gal  2'"  'which 
I  also  was  forward  to  do '  {4<rirovda<!a,  RV  '  was 
zealous');  and  1  Mac  I",  where  the  zeal  is  in  a  bad 
cause  {wpoeOvfiTjOTiaii'  riiies).  Cf.  Hall,  Contempla- 
tions {iVorks,  ed.  1G34,  ii.  52),  '  Wliat  marvell  is  it 
if  God  bee  not  forward  to  give,  where  we  care  not 
to  aske,  or  aske  as  if  we  cared  not  to  receive?' 
and  (for  the  meaning  'ready')  Livingstone  (Select 
Biuqraphies,  Wod.  i.  229),  '  Mr.  James  went  back 
with  him,  and  finding  him  forward  to  go  in  with 
him  .  .  .  believed  him.' 

Forwardness  occurs  once  in  Shakespeare,  and 
then  in  later  writers  frequently  in  the  mod.  sense 
of  over-confidence,  presumption.  As  You  Like  It, 
I.  ii.  159— 

'  Since  the  youth  will  not  be  intreated. 
His  own  peril  on  his  forwardness.' 

But  in  AV  the  only  meaning  is  readiness  or  zeal. 
Once  it  is  in  a  bad  cause,  Wis  14"  (a-TrouS^  ;  RV 
'  zeal ') ;  elsewhere  only  2  Co  8"  (airovSn,  RV 
'  earnestness  '),  and  9^  '  I  know  the  forwardness  of 
your  mind '  (t^v  Trpoffvfxlav  ifiuy,  RV  '  your  readi- 
ness'). So  Hall  ( IKor/w,  ii.  IG),  referring  to  the 
Wise  Men  from  the  East,  says,  'God  encourages 
their  holy  forwardnesse  from  heaven.' 

J.  HA.STINGS. 

FOUL  (Old  "Eng.  fill)  is  of  the  same  root  (Sans- 
krit/)«,  to  stink)  asGr.  iriiovand  Lat.  p««,  purulent 
matter,  as  from  a  sore,  and  its  earliest  meaning  is 
loathsoDU,  whether  to  sight  or  smell.  It  is  applied, 
for  e.xample,  to  blood,  Wis  1 1'' '  a  perpetual  running 
river  troubled  with  foul  blood,'  in  reference  to  the 
Egyptiftfi  plague  (aVynari  \v8pwdei,  the  only  occurrence 
of  this  adj.  in  bibl.  Greek,  lit.  '  with  blood  like 
gore,'  RV  'with  clotted  blood').  In  this  sense 
'  f  ^  J '  is  applied  to  disease,  as  Shaks.  Hamlet, 
IV.  i.  21— 

.'  But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  di^^^lging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  hfe ' ; 

and  Lear,  I.  i.  167 — 

'  Kin  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  thy  fouJ  disease." 

2.  From  this  to  moral  uncleanness  the  step  was 
easily  and  early  made.  In  AV  it  is  so  applied  only 
to  unclean  spirits,  and  only  twice,  Mk  9  ,  Rev  18^ 
(both  aKaBapTos), 

The  adj.  tLKuSxpret  is  used  22  times  in  NT  with  *vtv/jM  (Mt  2, 
Mk  11,  Lk  6,  Ac  2,  Rev  2)and  once  witli  T^tZfca.  3«ei,u.i».'oi/ (Lk  433). 
Tindale  translates  by  '  unclean  spirit '  t'enerally,  but  he  grives 
'f.nil  spirit'  in  Mk  V^  69  7'^,  Lk  43«  6'8  8=9,  and  is  always 
followed  by  Cov.,  Cran.,  Gen.,  and  (except  in  Mk  T^)  Bish. 
Wyclif.,  and  the  Rhem.  NT,  after  Vulg.  spiritictt  iinmundun, 
have  '  unclean  spirit '  everywhere.  AV  seems  quite  accidentally 
to  retain  '  foul '  in  Mk  925  ;  i,ut  in  Rev  182  jt  is  probably  retained 
for  variety,  the  same  Gr.  word  as  applied  to  birds  being  tr<* 
*  unclean '  in  the  same  verse.     RV  gives  '  unclean  '  everj'where. 

Since  iKdBapros  is  properly  ceremonially  unclean, 
the  moral  element  is  less  prominent  than  when 
wofripis  is  applied  to  7rvEU;na  (Mt  12''°,  Lk  7^'  8^  U'-^, 
Ac  191"  i3.i».'i»_  A.V  'evil'  or  '  wicked,'  RV  always 
'  evil '),  and  consequently  '  foul '  with  its  suggestion 
of  separation  through  loathsomeness  is  a  very 
appropriate  tr",  and  is  frequently  used  of  evil 
spirits,  or  their  abode,  in  English  literature. 
Thus  Shaks.  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Indue,  ii.  17 — 

*  O,  that  a  mighty  man  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions  and  so  liiirh  esteem. 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit.' 

Cf.  Watts,  Ps  cxxi.  (L.  M.)  25— 

'  Oq  thee  foul  spirits  have  no  power.* 

Shaks.  has  '  foul  devil '  {Kii-h.  ///.  I.  ii.  60),  and 
often  'foul  fiend    (14  times,  of  which   11  are  in  A'. 


Lear  and  always  in  the  mouth  of  '  Edgar '),  aa 
Rich.  in.  I.  iv.  58— 

'  With  that,  methoughta,  a  legion  of  foul  fieoda 
Environed  me.' 

3.  '  Foul '  is  often  set  in  opposition  to  fair,  and 
that  (1)  in  the  sense  of  ugly.  Thus  Chaucer,  Clerk- 
Merchant  (E.  1209)— 

'  If  thou  be  fair,  therfolk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  thou  thy  visage  and  thyn  apparaille  ; 
If  thou  be  foul,  be  fre  of  thy  "dispence. 
To  gete  thee  frendes  ay  do  thy  travaille.' 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Job  16"  '  My  face  Is  foul 
with  weeping,'  though  RVm  gives  'defiled,'  as  if  a 
closer  rendering  of  the  Heb.  (i?l?n) ;  but  the  Heb. 
root  is  to  be  red,  and  the  most  probable  tr"  'my 
face  is  red  with  weeping.'  So  Livingstone,  Select 
Biog.  306,  '  When  he  came  out  all  his  face  was  foull 
with  weeping.'  (2)  As  applied  to  weatlier  :  1  Es  9" 
(Xfi/iMV),  9"  (Cipa  xap^epiv-q},  and  Mt  16^  (x^ip.uv). 

4.  Foul  is  twice  found  in  AV  with  the  meaning 
of  disgraceful :  Sir  5'*  '  a  foul  shame  is  upon  the 
thief '  [aliTxvt'ii ;  RV  '  upon  the  thief  there  is 
shame ') ;  20^  '  A  lie  is  a  foul  blot  in  a  man'  {fiu/io! 
vovripds).  Examples  of  both  phrases  are  found  in 
Shaks.     Thus  Eich.  III.  I.  iii.  249— 

'Hast.        False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse, 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience.' 
Q.  Marg,  Foul  shame  upon  you  !  you  have  all  moved  mine' ; 

and  Much  Ado,  HI.  i.  64— 

'  Nature,  drawing  an  antick, 
Made  a  foul  blot.' 

5.  The  Amer.  RV  introduces  '  foul '  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  dirty  :  Is  19"  'And  the  rivers  shall  become 
foul '  (AV  '  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  far 
away';  RV  'And  the  rivers  shall  stink').  So 
Job  30'  Cov.  'Their  dwellinge  was  beside  foule 
brokes.'  This  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  verb  '  to  foul' 
in  Ezk  32*  34'*- ",  its  only  occurrences,  where  it  re- 
fers to  the  polluting  of  running  water. 

J.  Hastings. 

FOUNDATION.— In  the  OT  the  words  'found' 
and  '  foundation '  are  for  the  most  part  tr"  of  ip; 
and  its  derivatives,  which  are  freely  used  in  a 
metaphorical  as  well  as  a  literal  sense.  The  foun- 
dation stones  of  some  of  Solomon's  buUdings  are 
described  as  huge  and  costly  (1  K  7'").  In  con- 
nexion with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
various  superstitious  rites  were  widely  practised, 
the  oti'ering  of  a  human  victim  being  a  not  in- 
frequent accompaniment  of  the  ceremony  (see 
Trumbull,  Thrcsliald  Covenant,  22,  51,  55  ;  Strack, 
Der  Biutaberiilaubc,  68).  It  is  possible  that  the 
record  of  such  an  incident  was  embodied  in  the 
original  form  of  the  tradition  preserved  about  Hiel 
the  Betlielite,  '  He  laid  the  foundation  [of  Jericho] 
on  (?  3)  Abiram  his  firstborn,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  on  his  youngest  son  Segub'  (1  K  16**). 

In  NT  '  foundation '  is  used  in  two  distinct 
senses,  .'in  active  and  a  passive.  In  the  former  sense 
it  represents  narajSoX-^  (properly  '  founding'),  which 
(except  in  He  11"  KaTa^oX-i]  aw^pjMiTos,  u.sed  of  Sarah) 
is  confined  to  the  collocation  kotoiSoXt)  xiKr^iov,  '  tlie 
foundation  of  the  world,'  Mt  13"  25",  Lk  U", 
Jn  17'^,  Eph  l^  He  4'  92«,  1  P  !»>,  Rev  13'  17».  In 
the  passive  sense  'tlie  foundations  of  the  earth' 
(j-iN  'itic,  once  Job 3S"  cjin  '  pedestals,' once  Ps  1(>4' 
nijijn  'bases')  frequently  appears  in  OT,  Mic  6*, 
Is  24"  40-',  Jer  31",  Ps  82>,  Pr  8».  The  passive 
sense  of  the  word  is  in  NT  represented  by  Oip^Xiot 
(both  literal  and  metaphorical).  This  word  is 
used,  e.(}.,  in  our  Lord's  simile  of  the  two  buildings 
(Lk  6*"'),  as  well  as  in  St.  Paul's  simile  of  the 
buildinjr  tested  by  fire  (1  Co  3""'-)-  Tn  1  Co  3"  the 
Church  s  foiindaiion  is  Christ,  in  Eph  2-"  she  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  (the  gospel  of)  the 
apostles  and  (NT)  prophets,  Jesus  Curist  being 
the  chief  corner-stone. 

In  Jer  50''\   where  AV   has  'foundations,'   th« 
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meaning  of  nV;;'!<  is  prob.  'bulwarks'  (RV)  or 
'  buttresses'  (see  Oxf.  lleb.  Lex.).  In  Is  IG' '  raisin- 
cakes'  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  not  '  foumlations  ' 
(see  Flagon).  The  '  gate  of  the  foundation '  (li?' 
i\o;n)  in  2  Ch  23'  ia  obscure.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  to  'v  '  the  gate  Sur,'  as  in  2  K  U",  or  cpcrt  'p 
'  the  horse  gate '  (see  Oxf.  llch.  Lex.  s.  nto;).  In 
2  Ch  3^  for  A  V  '  these  are  the  things  wherein 
Solomon  was  instructed,'  liV  substitutes  'these 
are  the  foundations  wliich  Sol.  laid  '  (taking  ipn  as 
Hoph.  intin.  of  ip;).  RV  further  gives  '  founda- 
tions '  for  '  posts  '  in  Is  6*  as  tr.  of  max,  a  derivative 
from  Dx  in  metapli.  sense.  Finally,  in  two  instances 
(Pa  89"  97^)  wliere  AV  tr.  p3?  '  habitation,"  RV 
gives  the  correct  sense  '  foundation." 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

FOUNTAIN 1.  A  fountain  is  a  natural  outflow, 

or  spring,  of  water,  and  is  in  this  way  distinguished 
from  a  well  of  artificial  construction  (see  Well). 
Palestine,  owing  to  its  physical  structure,  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  fine  springs  of  water.  Remarkably 
appropriate  is  the  statement  (Dt  8'),  '  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  {ni:;^)  and  depths 
springing  forth  in  valleys  and  liills." 

2.  The  Cretaceous  limestone  of  which  W.  Pales- 
tine is  mainly  composed  being  open  and  porous, 
the  rain  (or  snow)  which  falls  during  the  winter 
moiitha  percolates  downwards  and  forms  under- 
ground reservoirs  in  the  strata,  which  burst  forth 
along  the  sides  of  the  Jordan  depression,  as  also 
on  the  western  flanks  of  the  central  table-land.* 
Equally  favourable  is  the  geological  structure  of 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  Jordanic  depression  for  the 
production  of  springs  ;  for  the  heavy  falls  of  snow 
which  cover  the  Lebanon  and  Hermon  ranges  in 
wintei'  give  rise  to  copious  fountains  which  supply 
the  bead  waters  of  the  Litany,  the  Jordan,  and  the 
rivers  of  Damascus.  Not  less  remarkable  are  some 
of  the  fountains  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis  and 
the  I'ernca,  wliich  have  their  sources  in  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  the  Hauran,  and  their  outlets  into  the 
Jordan  by  the  Hieromax  and  the  Jabbok.  Fine 
springs  are  also  nvimerous  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  L.  of  Tiberias,  scattering  verdure  and 
fertility  along  their  course.  Amongst  the  Edomite 
mountains  and  those  of  the  Sinaitie  peninsula  the 
most  important  fountains  are  those  of  the  Wady 
Mus.1,  which  flows  down  through  the  city  of  Petra  ; 
the  'Ain  Abu  Werideh  (or  el- Weibeh),  and  'Ain 
Ghurundel  in  the  Araliah  ;  the  Wady  el-'Ain  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grand  gorge  of  ea-Sflk,  between 
Jebel  Mus.l  and  'Akabah  ;  +  and  those  which  de- 
scend from  the  Hanks  of  Jebel  Musa  (Mount  Smai) 
it.self.  The  spring  of 'Ain  I;Cadis,  which  issues  forth 
at  the  base  of  a  limestone  clitf  in  the  Badiet  et-Tih 
(Wilderness  of  I'aran),  has  been  identified,  with 
much  probability,  as  the  site  of  Kadesh-Rarnea.J 

3.  Thermril  Spriniju. — Many  of  the  springs  which 
flow  directlj-  into  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Jordan  have  a  high  temperature, 
due  partly  to  the  existence  of  volcanic  rocks 
(basalt),  still  highly  heated,  with  which  the  waters 
come  in  contact ;  and  partly  to  the  depth  below 
the  surface  to  which  the  underground  waters  de- 
scend before  issuing  forth  into  day. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  thermal 
springs  §  : — 

1.  Uammam  (or  Hammath),  situated  on  the  W. 

*  The  average  rainfall  at  Jerua.  is  about  30  inches,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  falls  between  Nov.  and  Feb.  ;  in  the  Leb.^non  it 
iB  probably  considerably  greater.  See  Glaisher,  *  Meteorological 
Observations  at  Jerus.'m  PKFSt,  18S7-93. 

f  liescribed  by  Uuppell.  Miss  Martineau,  Dean  Stanley,  and 
Major  Kit<'hencr(.Uou)(f  Seir,  App.  20S). 

X  This  fountain  was  discovered  by  Rowlands,  and  his  identifica. 
tion  of  it  with  Kadesh-Barnea  has  been  supported  by  Holland 
»tid  Trumbull  after  personal  inspection  of  the  »pot  {Eadesk- 
Bar'ica,  1S84>. 

§  Som*^  of  the  Jordan  Valley  springs  appear  to  burst  forth 


side  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  to  which  Herod  tht 
tctrarch  built  the  city  of  that  name.*  Teiuji.  14:^3° 
I'ahr.,  water  sulphurous.t  2.  Ynrmiik,  N.  of  Umm 
I\eis  (Gadara).  Temp.  109°  Kahr.,  water  sulphur- 
ous.J  3.  Zerkn  Main  (Callirrho('),  ten  princijial 
warm  and  sulphurous  springs,  of  which  the  lowest 
reaches  a  temperature  of  143°  Fahr.g  Here  Herod 
the  lireat  bathed  during  his  last  illness.||  4. 
'Ain  Znrri  enters  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  E.  side 
Temp.  109°  Fahr.lT  3.  'Ain  es-SullAn,  in  tlie  Plain 
of  Jericho  (el-GliAr),  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Temp. 
71°  Fahr.  (See  AiiADAii,  JiatiCHO. )  G.' Ain  el- 
Beic/a  enters  the  Wady  el-Jeih  S.  of  Jebel  Usduiu. 
Temp  91°  Fahr.  7.  'Ain  el-Khuhnrnh,  W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  water  sulphurous.  Temp.  88-93'  Fahr.** 
8.  'Ain  Iu:thl;h'ih,  W.  of  the  Dead  Sen.  Temp. 
82°  F.'ihr.tt  9-  The  springs  of  A^non  ('Aintin)  near 
to  Salim  in  Samaria,  where  John  baptized  (Jn  3'-^). 
According  to  Conder  the  bead  si)rings  issue  from 
an  open  valley,  surrounded  by  desolate  hills  ;  but 
the  water  gushes  forth  over  a  stony  bed  ami 
rapidly  produces  a  fine  perennial  stream  surrounde<l 
by  oleanders.  J*  10.  Kishnn.  The  springs  forming 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kishon  are  remarkable  fur 
their  copiousness.  Stanley  describes  them  as  '  full- 
grown  from  their  birth.'  They  rise  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tabor  and  form  a  chain  of  pools  and  sjuings, 
together  with  quagmires  and  swamps,  which  were 
fatal  to  many  of  Sisera's  army§§  (Jg  5-').  The 
river  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  the  northern 
base  of  Mt.  Carmel.  11.  Ba»ii1s.  The  springs  at 
the  head  of  the  Jordan  at  Banifis  (Ca>sarea  Fhilippi) 
issue  from  a  cavern  above  the  town,  constituting 
the  '  upper  sources,'  and  are  au^'mented  by  a  still 
larger  fountain  below,  which  is  known  as  '  the 
lower  springs';  so  that  the  Jordan  is  full-grown 
from  its  birth. ||||  12.  T/ie  Jerusa/etti  fotnitnins. 
Jerus.  in  former  times  was  sup[ilied  from  several 
sources;  but  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  the 
natural  fountains.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Upper  Springs  of  (///(on.HH  which  are  inter- 
mittent, and  break  out  underground  in  the  Kidron 
Vallej'  (Wady  en-Nar),  forming  the  chief  source  of 
this  stream,  from  whence  the  water  is  carried  by 
an  underground  conduit  to  a  pool,  now  known  as 
the  '  F'ountain  of  the  Virgin  '  ('.I  in  Umm  lyl-DcrnJ), 
to  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David.  This  con- 
duit, 1700  feet  (or  1200  cubits)  in  length,  was 
constructed  by  Hezekiah  on  the  approach  of  the 
Assyrian  army  (2  K  20™,  2  Ch  32-"'|.  In  1S80  a 
pupil  of  Schick  observed  an  inscription  which  was 
afterwards  deciphered  by  S.aj'ce  and  Guthe.  It 
contains  in  old  Heb.  characters  a  record  of  the 
constniction.***  This  fount  is  the  only  natural 
spring  of  Wiiter  at  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  present  day.  The 
pools  of  Solomon,  near  Bethlehem,  were  formerly 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  Jems.,  and  were 
conducted  into  the  city  by  an  upper  .and  lower 
conduit  hewn  in  stone,  now  fallen  into  disu.se. 
The  pools  are  supplied  by  a  fine  spring  which  issues 

along  the  line  of  the  great  '  fault,'  by  which  the  valley  is  tra- 
versed.   (See  Arabad.) 

•  Jos.  Ant.  xvni.  ii.  3.  t  Lynch,  Off.  Rep.  p.  202. 

t  Robinson,  Phr/s.  Geog.  Holy  Land,  24. 

§  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  xiii.  247 ;  Conder,  Heth  and  Moab, 
14.1,  149. 

jj  Jos.  Ant.  ivu.  VI.  5.  This  spring  is  also  supposed  to  be  that 
called  '  En-eglaim  *  (spring  of  the  calves),  Ezk  4710. 

U  Lartet,  Voy.  d'Kxptor.  291. 

••  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  306.  ft  lb.  pp.  2.'i2-256. 

tt  Tent-Work  in  Palestine,  p.  60.  8§  lb.  pp.  G9,  U7. 

Ill)  The  springs  rise  at  a  level  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  joined  by  the  watere  of  the  Ilasbany  coming 
down  from  the  western  slopes  of  Hermon  (Conder,  Tent-  Work, 
215  ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  684). 

IJ^I  E.\p]ored  bv  Robinson  in  1S:{8.  and  by  Warren  and  Conder, 
SWP  pt.  11.  346  (iSS6),  also  Uemwru  nf  Jeruealem.  ZhT. 

'••  Oenerallv  known  as  the  Silnam  tablet ;  .'SWP  ii.  340  (1886) ; 
RrcoDery  of  Jerusalem,  257  ;  ZD.Mll  (1882),  pp.  725-760;  .Savce, 
UCM  3779. ;  Driver,  Beb.  Text  qf  Sam.  xv. ;  PUcher,  PSBA, 
xix.  16511. 
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furth  from  the  limestone  rock  above  the  upper  pool. 
The  water  is  still  carried  by  a  conduit  to  Bethle- 
hem, and  also  fertilizes  'the  gardens  of  Solomon' 
in  the  valley  below.  E.  HULL. 

FOUNTAIN  GATE.— See  GATE  and  JERUSALEM. 

FOUR.— See  Number. 

FOURSQUARE Now  that  'square' is  confined 

to  that  which  has /our  equal  sides,  'foursquare'  is 
looked  upon  as  redundant,  though  writers  like 
Ruskin,  steeped  in  biblical  phrase ■'osry,  ase  it 
still.  Formerly  'square'  meant  simply  equal- 
aided,  and  the  number  of  sides  had  to  be  expressed. 
Thus  '  fivesquare,'  1  K  6^'™,  taken  from  the  text  of 
the  Geneva  Bible,  '  the  upper  poste  and  side  postes 
were  fiue  square.'  '  Foursquare '  is  used  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-ottering  (Ex  27'  38'),  of  the  incense-altar 
(Ex  'J(i-  ST'^),  and  of  the  hijjh  priest's  breastplate 
(28"  39'),  the  meaning  being  clearly  expressed  in 
30" 'A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  the  breadth  thereof;  foursquare  shall  it  be' 
(y»D^).  It  is  also  used  of  the  borders  of  the  brazen 
bases  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7^'  y?"i?) ;  of  the 
inner  court  of  Ezekiel's  temple  (Ezk  40")  and  of 
the  '  holy  oblation  '  (4S-<') ;  and,  finally,  of  the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem  (Rev  21'",  rerpdywi'os). 

FOWL. — The  word  '  fowl,'  now  restricted  to  the 
domestic  cock  and  hen,  '  the  barn-door  fowl,' was 
formerly  applied  to  all  feathered  animals,  and  occa- 
Bionally  even  to  all  winged  creatures.  Thus  Sir  1 1' 
in  Wyclif's  tr"  of  1382  is  '  Short  in  foules  (Vulg. 
in  volatilihus)  is  a  bee,'  tho\i<,'h  Purvey's  Revision 
of  1388  gives,  'A  bee  is  litil  among  briddis.' 
Indeed,  when  Wyclif  has  to  make  a  distinction 
between  feathered  and  unfeathered  creatures  that 
>1y,  he  uses  '  fowl '  of  the  latter :  Ezk  39"  '  Saye 
thou  to  eo!:o  bryd,  and  to  alio  foulis  '  (l!!"'??  itev^  ton, 
Vulg.  die  omni  vohicri  e.t  universis  avihus),  though 
Rogers  and  Coverdale  reverse  the  order,  '  Speake 
unto  alle  the  foules  and  euery  byrde.'*  And  AV 
uses  'fowls'  of  unfeathered  winged  creatures  in 
Lv  11*  'AH  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four, 
sh.ill  be  an  abomination  unto  you  '  (I'lvn  psi  ^3). 
This  is  Wyclif's  tr"  'Alle  of  foules  (13S8,  '  Al 
thing  oj  foulis')  that  goth  on  foure  feete ' ;  after 
Vulg.  Oinne  de  volucrihu.i  quod  graditur  super 
qunt  uor  pedes ;  and  Tindale's,  'all  foules  that 
crc|ie  antl  goo  upon  all  iiii.  shalbe  an  abhominacion 
unto  you.'  The  LXX  has  itivTa  t4  epireTi,  twv 
TtTfivQiv ;  RV  'All  winged  creeping  things'  (see 
art.  Chkkpino  TlilNC.sj.t  T.  Adams  (Worlcs, 
i.  13)  distinguishes  'fowls'  from  'flies':  'the 
e.agles  hunt  no  flies  so  long  as  there  be  fowls  in 
the  air.'  lie  thus  uses  '  fowls  '  exactly  as  we  now 
use  '  birds,'  and  that  was  its  commonest  use  by 
far.  Thus  Bacon,  Essays  (Vri^\i\.  Trcas.  ed.  p.  181, 
1.  22),  'Why,  doe  you  not  think  me  as  wise,  as 
some  Fowle  are,  that  ever  change  their  Aboad 
towards  the  Winter?' 

RV  acceiits  the  AV  rendering  'fowl'  or  '  fowls' 
ihroughout  OT,  except  Lv  11-",  Ezk  30",  already 
noted,  and  in  the  three  passages  in  which  the  Heb. 
is  B'k  'aijit,  a  bird  of  prey  :  Gn  15"  (RV  '  birds  of 
prey').  Job  28'  (ItV  'bird  of  prey').  Is  18»  (RV 
'  ravenous  birds  ').  Cf.  Bacon,  Essnijs  (n.  240,  1.  2), 
*  But  now,  if  a  Man  can  tame  this  Monster,  and 
bring  her  to  feed  at  the  hand,  and   govern   her, 

•  The  Oeneva  Bilile  of  1660  translated  more  accurately  (a» 
LX.X  EiTo.  T«*Tj  opviM  TiTu^aJ),  '  Spe.-ike  unto  euerie  leathered 
foulc.'  This  wag  accepted  Ijy  AV,  with  marg.  '  to  the  (owl  of 
every  winp.'  RV  has  '  Spe.ili  unto  the  birds  of  every  sort'; 
6ie(:fried,  Sprich  zit  dm  manni'ifach  hrgchwiivjtm  Vorjeln. 

t  This  line  waa  either  unknown  to  or  ignored  by  Shakeapeare 
when  lie  wrote.  Comedy  q/  Krrorit,  in.  i.  79 — 

'  1  pray  thee,  let  uie  in. 
Ay,  when  towls  have  no  feathers,  and  ilsli  have  no  fin." 


and  with  her  fly  other  ravening  Fowle,  and  kill 
them,  it  is  somewhat  worth':  and  Milton,  PL 
X.  274— 

*  A  flock  of  ravenous  fowl.* 
In  Wis  19"  'a  new  generation  of  fowls'  {vtai 
y(i>e<nv  6pviuiv)  is  changed  into  'a  new  race  of 
birds.'  In  NT  the  Gr.  (always  jilu.)  is  either  (pveov 
(Rev  19"- 2')  or  jrtrti.'cit.  (Mt  (!-«  13',  Mk  4'- »-,  l,k  8» 
12-^  13",  Ac  10'-  11»),  and,  except  in  the  two  places 
in  Ac,  RV  changes  into  '  birds. 

J.  Hastings. 
FOWL.  — Neither  in  AV  nor  in  RV  has  any 
S3-stem  been  followed  in  the  rendering  of  the 
various  words  for  birds  in  the  Heb.  original. 
These  words  are— 1.  •■^y  '6ph.  This  word  signifies 
collectively  birds  or  winged  creatures.  It  is  often 
in  the  construct  state  with  c'r:z-7f  the  skies.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  Arab,  inir,  the  root  of  which 
seems  to  signify  to  fly.  It  ought  to  be  tr''  every- 
where birds.  It  is,  however,  more  generally  tr'' 
fold,  but  also  often  bird^  (Jer  4^").  It  is  usually 
collective  (Ezk  31"-"),  but  sometimes  singular  (?) 
(Gn  r-"-so_  Lv  17'^).  It  is  sometimes  used  for 
carrion  birds  (2  S  21'°). 

2.  E's;  'ayit,  usually  collective  (in  Is  40"  singular, 
applied  to  Cyrus)  for  birds  of  prey,  is,  however,  tr"* 
in  AV  fowls  (Gn  15"),  RV  birds  of  prey  ;  also 
AV  fowls  (Job  28',  Is  18"^),  RV  bird.s  of  prey  and 
ravenous  birds,  AV  and  RV  nisx  o-y  ravenous  birds 
(Ezk  39^). 

3.  "ii2>'  zipp6r  is  in  many  places  a  collective  term 
for  birds,  from  the  root  ir)(  zdphar,  to  '  twitter,'  or 
'chirp,'  or  '  whistle'  (cf.  Arab,  snfnr,  to  '  whistle'). 
It  is  used  collectively,  Gn  15"',  Lv  14^",  Dt  14", 
etc.,  where  it  is  tr"  AV  and  RV  'birds'  ;  Dt  4", 
Neh  5's,  Ps  8»,  where  it  is  tr"  EV  'fowl.'  It 
is  sometimes  in  construct  state  with  i;"'??  (Ezk 
17'-^  etc.),  at  others  with  r;;?  (Ps  148'").  Zippor, 
like  its  Arab,  equivalent  'usfur,  is  al.so  used  for 
the  smaller  twittering  birds,  particularly  the 
sparrow  (Ps  84*  etc.). 

The  zippor  is  said  to  nest  in  the  cedar  (Ps  104"), 
to  flee  to  the  mountains  (Ps  11'),  to  be  taken  in 
nets  and  snares  (Ps  124',  Pr  6',  Am  3').  Pour 
dillerent  ways  of  t.aking  animals  and  birds  .are 
alluded  to  in  a  single  pass.age  (Job  18""'").  In  all 
there  are  seven  ditt'erent  Heb.  words  for  the  various 
sorts  of  traps.  The  'cage  full  of  birds'  (Jer  5-'') 
may  refer  to  the  custom  of  hanging  cages  of  birds 
on  the  trees,  on  which  birillime  or  snares  are 
placed,  or  near  which  the  sport.Muan  lies  concealed, 
to  entice  the  birds  by  the  singing  of  the  cantives 
(but  see  Cage).  The  voice  of  the  zippor  (he  12*) 
is  the  inorniug  song,  announcing  the  dawn. 

i.  q;:  Syj  ha'al-kAniiph  (Pr  1"),  the  '  pos.sessor  of 
a  wing,'  is  a  figurative  expression  for  a  bird. 

S.  In  NT  (and  Sir  43''')  ireTava  (or  rd  r.)  is  general 
for  birds,  by  which  it  is  tr'  in  RV,  while  .\V  gives 
fnclsCSn  h\  I.k  13'").  When  birds  of  prey  are 
intended  Cprta  is  used  (Rev  19"). 

Birds  are  divided  into  clean  and  vnclcan  (Dt 
14"''-").  Lv  gives  the  list  only  of  the  unclean  birds 
(J  113-20)  q'lie  'fowls  that  creep'  or  'creeping 
tiling  that  flicth,'  RV  'winged  creeping  things' 
(Lv  11^'=',  Dt  14'"),  may  refer  to  such  as  the  bats, 
and  the  insects  that  do  not  leap  as  well  a.s  lly  (son 
full  discussion  in  art.  CnEKl'lNO  THINGS).  The 
birds  allowed  in  sacrifice  were  turtlcdorcs  and 
pir/eons  (Lv  l'*'"),  and  zip/idrim  (Lv  U*"^').  The 
lalst  wcreprob.  any  twitterers  or  clean  binls  except 
the  two  above  mentioned.  Among  the  birds  men- 
tioned as  having  been  used  as  food  me  quails, 
jiartridqi-s,  fatted  fowls  {barburim,  1  K  4''',  see 
Cock),  and /(>«•/  (zippur,  Neh  5").  The  la.st  may 
refer  to  small  birds.  It  is  prob.  that  the  .yarrows, 
sold  two  for  a  farthing  ami  txve  for  two  fnrlhiiigj 
(Mt  Itf*,  Lk  12").  were  for  food.  They  and  otiiei 
small  birds  are  caughland  solil  in  iinriieusM:  uiuuben 
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at  this  day,  and  at  prices  similar  to  those  of  our 
Saviour's  day.  Cocks  and  hens  are  mentioned  in 
NT,  and  were  doubtless  used  for  food. 

The  migrations  of  birds  are  especially  noteworthy 
in  the  Holy  Land,  as  a  country  midway  between 
the  tropics  and  cooler  regions  of  the  north.  They 
are  noted  in  Scripture  (Ca  2"-",  Jer  8'). 

Their  singing  is  also  alluded  to  (Ec  12*,  Ps  104"), 
and  their/ight  (Ex  19S  Dt  32"-"). 

Eggs  were  eaten  (Lk  11'-).  The  eggs  of  wild 
birds,  on  which  the  hen  was  sitting,  could  be 
taken,  but  not  the  hen  at  the  same  time  (Dt  22*). 
Ostrich  eggs  are  mentioned  (Job  39",  see  OsTRICll). 
'Eggs  that  are  left'  (Is  10")  may  refer  to  the 
supplementary  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  or  to  the  nests 
that  have  been  deserted  owing  to  fright  of  the 
parent  birds.  Eggs  of  serpents  are  alluded  to  (Is 
59*).  For  the  expression  'sitteth  on  eggs'  (Jer 
17"  RV,  AVm  •  gathereth  young '),  see  Partridge. 
Birds'  nests  are  often  found  in  places  of  worship 
(Ps  84').  For  general  subject  of  buds,  their  habits, 
etc.,  see  Natural  History.  G.  E.  Post. 

FOWLER  is  marked  by  the  Ox/.  Eng.  Diet,  as 
'  now  rare,'  the  more  commonplace  '  bii-d-catcher  ' 
being  its  substitute.  It  is  found  in  AV,  Ps  124' 
(BipV,  ptcp.  of  [b'k]  to  lay  snares)  ;  Hos  9'  (B'lp; 
[all])  ;  Ps  91',  Pr  &  [^p'.,  found  also  in  Jer  5^,  AV 
'  he  that  settcth  snares'  ;  RV  '  fowlers,'  which  is 
Wyclif's  word).  Shaks.  has  the  word  but  once — 
Mids.  Night's  Dream,  III.  ii.  20 — 

*  Aa  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye.' 

For  Fowling  see  under  Hunting. 

FOX  (Si'i^  shU'dl,  aXwirrj^,  vulpes). — There  can  be 
110  doubt  that  shu'Al  meant  both  jackal  and  fox. 
It  is  used  in  the  sing,  only  once  m  OT  (Neh  4'), 
where  the  intention  is  doubtless  to  refer  to  a 
small  animal,  and  fox  is  more  likely  to  be  meant 
than  jackal.  The  plural  shuAlim,  is  used  in  a 
number  of  places  in  OT.  AV  has  tr'"  it  in  all  of 
tliem  foxes.  In  two  of  these  (Jg  15^  Ps  63">)  the 
context  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  the  jackal  is 
intended.  In  the  first  passage  Samson  is  said 
to  have  caught  300  shu'dlim,.  This  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  in  the  case  of  foxes,  which 
are  shy,  solitary  animals,  but  not  difficult  in  that 
of  jackals,  which  are  gregarious.  In  the  second 
the  expression  '  they  shall  be  a  portion  for  foxes ' 
implies  a  carrion-eater.  Foxes  may  sometimes 
join  other  animals  in  feasting  on  the  slain,  but  it 
IS  jackals  that  share  with  vvutures  the  carrion  of 
a  battlefield.  In  the  other  passages  of  OT  shu'dlim, 
may  mean  either  animal,  though  the  context  points 
rather  to  the  habits  of  the  fox  than  to  those  of  the 
jackal.  Thus  La  5"  represents  shu'dlim,  as  walking 
on  the  ruins  of  Zion,  and  Ezk  13*  '  shA'&lim  in  the 
deserts'  (RV  'waste  places'),  and  Ca  2"  speaks  of 
'the  foxes,  the  little  fo.xes  that  spoU  the  vines' 
(RV  'vineyards').  A  special  word  for  jackals 
occurs  in  OT  d"!;!  (see  Dragon  under  o'jn,  and 
Jackal). 

The  Gr.  iXiiwij^  means  the  fox  only.  In  NT  the 
sing,  occurs  once  (Lk  13'-),  where  Herod  is  spoken 
of  as  a  fox.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  well- 
known  cunning  of  this  animal.  It  occurs  twice  in 
the  plu.  (Mt  8"",  Lk  9=^)  'foxes  have  holes.' 

The  fox  of  Syria  does  not  dift'er  essentially  from 
the  common  fox  of  Europe,  Vulpes  vulgaris,  L. 
Its  body  is  about  14  in.  long,  and  its  bushy  tail 
almost  as  long.  It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  has  a  long 
pointed  snout,  and  small  cunning  eyes.  It  is  a 
nocturnal  animal,  prowling  about  houses  and  en- 
campments. It  captures  poultry,  and  small  birds 
and  animals.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  grapes,  and 
both  it  and  the  jackal  do  much  mischief  in  \'ine- 
yards.  G.  E.  Post. 


FRAGMENT.— The  word  K\d<rfM  (from  xMeir,  to 
break)  is  used  in  the  plu.  {KXdtr/iaTa)  of  the  !»• 
mains  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the  account  of 
tlie  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  (Mt  W,  Mlc 
6«,  Lk  9",  Jn  6"-  "),  the  Four  Thousand  (Mt  15", 
Mk  8"),  and  in  the  reference  to  these  miracles  (Mk 
8"-  "),  and  it  is  used  nowhere  else  in  NT.* 

The  Veraiona  have  offered  a  great  variety  of  tr".  Wyclif 
varies  between  *  broken  gobbeta '  (Mt  1420),  •  relefls '  (Mt  1637, 
Mk  8**,  Jn  61*- 1'),  and  'broken  meat'  or  'metis.'  "Tind.  haa 
'  gobbets '  in  Mt  1430  and  Mk  6*3,  elsewhere  '  broken  meate ' 
(1626  ed.  in  Mk  820  'levinges').  Rogers  (Matthew's  liible) 
Introduces  *  scrappes '  (Mt  1420),  haa  '  gobbettes '  in  Mk  6**,  and 
*  broken  meate  '  in  the  rest,  (joverdale  gives  '  broken  raeatfl ' 
everywhere  except  Mk  6^3  '  broken  pecep.'  The  Great  liible  otTer» 
'fragments*  as  a  new  trn  (Mt  1420),  and  'leauinges'  (Mk  8«»), 
says  simply  '  baskettes  full  ther  of '  in  Mk  6*3,  and  for  the  reat 
has  *  broken  meate.'  The  Geneva  and  Bishops'  Bibles  follow 
the  Great  Bible  in  all  places  except  Mk  643  'fragments,'  and 
(Gen.  1660  only)  Mt  163'  •  fragments'  again.  The  Rhemish  NT 
prefers  '  fraginentfi '  everj'\vhere  except  Mt  1420  '  leauinga.' 
AV  accepts  'fragments'  m  all  but  the  two  passages  which 
refer  to  tlie  miracle  of  the  Four  Thousand,  where  it  falls  back 
on  the  rendering  *  broken  meat.'  RV  chooses  '  broken  pieces  * 
(which  has  appeared  only  once  before,  Mk  6*3  Gov.),  and  uses 
it  consistently  throughout. 

Wliy  were  the  Revisers  not  content  with  AV 
'  fragments  '  ?  '  For  some  mysterious  reason,'  says 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  {Should  the  Revised  New 
Test,  be  Authorised?  1882,  p.  91),  'they  prefer 
"  broken  pieces  "  to  "  fragments  that  remained 
over "  of  the  two  sets  of  loaves  and  fishes.  We 
liave  all  heard  of  "  broken  victuals "  ;  but  tlie 
victuals  were  once  whole,  and  had  been  broken. 
Each  piece  of  bread  or  fish  is  a  piece,  and  not 
broken,  though  broken  ofif,  if  they  will  be  so  pre- 
cise. But  a  fragment  is  a  piece  broken  off.  So 
here  is  another  miserable  bit  of  pedantry  of  some 
kind,  and  for  some  unknown  reason,  which  only 
turns  riglit  into  wrong  for  nothing  ;  for  the  AV  is 
certainly  quite  as  accurate  a  translation  :  indeed 
the  Durh.am  Greek  professor  said  more  so.' 

But  there  are  two  good  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  word  '  fragment '  carries,  and  has  always 
carried,  a  sense  of  contempt.  Shaks.  uses  the 
word  seven  times,  and  this  is  always  present, 
mostly  prominent.  The  aptest  instance  is  perhaps 
'Trail,  and  Cress.  V.  ii.  159 — 

'  The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed.' 

Of.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  iv.  16  (p.  195),  'Yea, 
now  full  willingly  would  the  Christians  have 
accepted  the  terms  formerly  ofiered  them ;  and 
now  their  hungrie  stomachs  would  make  dainties 
of  those  conditions  which  before,  when  full  of 
pride,  they  threw  away  as  fragments.'  In  the 
second  place  the  '  broken  pieces '  were  not  frag- 
ments of  larger  pieces  ;  aU  that  the  disciples  gave 
to  the  multitude  were  '  broken  pieces,'  and  these 
which  were  gathered  up  were  the  broken  pieces 
that  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

J.  Hastings. 

FRAME.— To  '  frame '  (from  Old  Eng.  framian, 
to  profit,  succeed)  is  primarily  to  make  good  pro- 
gress, to  prosper,  as  Melville,  Diary,  p.  272,  '  The 
Bischope  haid  lurked  a  yeir  or  twa  fyk  a  tod  in 
his  holl,  as  his  custom  was  when  things  framed 
nocht  with  him.'  Then  it  is  used  in  a  neutral 
sense,  to  get  on  well  or  LU  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
Rutherford,  Letters,  No.  xxxii.,  '  But  let  us,  how- 
ever matters  frame,  cast  over  the  atlairs  of  the 
bride  upon  the  Bridegroom.'  And  then  come  the 
various  transitive  meanings  of  preparing,  fitting 
for  use.  In  AV  the  verb  is  used  with  a  direct 
object,  except  once  with  a  foil,  infinitive. 

1.  To  contrive,  to  manage,  Jg  12*  •  he  could 
not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right'  (is  tsiJ"  |'?;,  lit. 
'  fix  to  speak  so,'  perhaps  '  fix  the  mind,'  i.e. 
catch  the  slight  difierence  in  the  pronunciation). 

•  Its  occurrences  In  LXX  are  Lv  28  621,  Jg  953  195,  1  s  S01«, 
2  s  1121.  22,  Ezk  1319 ;  where  EV  give  '  piece,'  except  Jg  !•• 
'  morsel '  (of  bread),  and  Ezk  1319  '  handful '  (of  barley). 
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Cf.   licfurn  from  Pnrnass.    IV.    v.     62   (2nd   pt.), 
'  SchoUers  must  frame  to  liue  at  a  low  sayle.' 

2.  To  direct,  Hos  5*  '  They  will  not  frame  their 
doings  to  turn  unto  their  God '  (5:b:  n'?,  lit.  as 
AVm  '  they  will  not  give ' ;  RV  as  AVm.  '  Their 
doings  will  not  sutler  thera  to  turn  unto  their 
God,  with  AV  text  in  marg.).  Cf.  Rutherford, 
Letters,  No.  clxxxvii.,  '  Frame  yourself  for  Christ, 
and  gloom  not  upon  his  Cross  :  Ps  145-'  (L.  M.), 
Stem,  and  Hopk. — 

•  Therefore  my  mouth  and  lips  I'll  frame 
To  speak  the  praises  of  the  Lord.' 

3.  To  form.  Is  29"  '  Shall  the  thing  framed  say 
of  him  that  framed  it.  He  had  no  understanding  ?  ' 
(iis'^  -i,?N  ix- ;  Amer.  RV  '  formed ')  ;  and  in  RV, 
Jot  10*  'Thine  hands  have  framed  me  and  fasliioned 
me '  (-jiai-y ;  AV  '  made  me').  So  Ps  lOG",  Stem, 
and  Hopk. — 

'  Upon  the  hill  of  Horeb  they  &n  idol^calf  did  (lame  * ; 
and  Shaks.  Merch.  of  Venice,  I.  L  51 — 

•  Nature  hath  framed  Strang  fellows  in  her  time.' 

4.  To  fit  together,  make,  Eph  2^  '  all  the  build- 
ing fitly  framed  together  '  {crmapiioXoyoviiivrj)  ;  He 
II'  '  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God  ' 
(rarTjpricrfloi)  ;  and  in  RV,  Epli  4"  'all  tlie  body 
fitly  framed  and  knit  together  *  {(Twap^oKoyoOtievov). 
Cf.  Spenser,  FQ  u.  ii.  30— 

*  And,  thinking  of  those  branches  green  to  frame 
A  girlond  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit, 
He  pluckt  a  bough  ;  out  of  whose  rift  there  came 
Smal  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  triclded  down  the  same.' 

6.  To  devise,  Ps  50"  '  thy  tongue  frameth 
deceit '  (Tpsn) ;  94*  '  which  frameth  mischief ' 
(-Cf) ;  Jer  18"  '  Behold,  I  frame  evil  against  you ' 
(■DfV)  ;  and  in  Amer.  RV,  Dt  31»'  '  I  know  their 
imagination  which  they  frame '  (■"iV'y,  lit.  '  do,' 
EV  '  go  about ').  So  Barclay  (1514),  Cyt.  (Percy 
Soc.)23— 

*  Than  frame  they  fraudes  men  slyly  to  begyle  * ; 
and  Ps  10',  Stem,  and  Hopk. — 

'  In  these  devices  they  have  framed 
Let  them  be  taken  sure.* 

6.  To  express,  embody,  2  Mac  15"  'speech 
finely  framed  delighteth  the  ears  of  them  that 
read  the  story '  (t6  t^s  KoracDcei^j  rov  \byov ;  RV 
'  the  fashioning  of  the  language  ').  AV  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Geneva  tr",  '  the  setting  out  of  the 
matter,'  and  may  be  illustrated  from  Milton,  PL 
T.  460— 

•  Hifl  wary  speech 
Tbne  to  tb'  empyreal  minister  he  framed.' 

As  a  tubst.  '  frame '  occurs  twice  in  AV,  and 
means  something  constructed.  1.  The  structure 
of  the  body,  Ps  103"  '  he  knoweth  our  frame  ;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust '  (""!>:).  To  this 
RV  adds  Ps  139"  '  My  frame  was  not  hidden  from 
thee,  when  I  was  made  in  secret'  {"•i'J,  AV  'my 
substance,'  AVm  '  or,  strength  ;  or,  body  ')  ;  and 
Amer.  RV,  Job  41"  'his  [leviathan '.s]  goodly 
frame  '  Cis?!'  pn,  EV  '  his  comely  proportion  ).  So 
frequently  in  Paraphrases  in  Verse  (1775),  as  57* — 

•  With  sympathetic  feelings  touch'd 
He  luiows  our  feeble  frame ' ; 
and  51''— 

*  We  know,  that  when  the  soul  uncloath'd 
Shall  from  this  body  Hie, 
Twit]  animate  a  purer  frame 
With  life  that  cannot  die.' 

2.  The  structure  of  a  city,  Ezk  40*  '  a  very  high 
mountain,  by  which  was  as  tlie  frame  of  a  city  ' 
(Ty-nj2C?,  Davidson,  '  a  building  of  a  city,  that  is, 
a  city-like  or  citadel  like  building'). 

3.  'RV  adds  Nu  4'»- ",  a  frame  Jit  ted  together  for 
carrying  tilings  upon  (did,  AV  '  bar  '). 

J.  Hastings. 
FRANKINCENSE  (njh^  Ubh£nAh,  MiSafot,  X./Sai-- 


wris). — LebhAnih  is  erroneously  tr''  in  some  places 
in  AV  '  incense '  (Is  43-°  60«,  Jer  6="  etc.  In  RV  it 
is  correctly  rendered /ranA-iTK-en^e).  Incense,  how- 
ever, is  the  proper  rendering  of  another  word  .TiiDp 
klturdh.  Tliis  substance  was  compounded  of  f. 
and  other  aromatic  gums,  and  seasoned  with  salt 
(Ex  30*^'"),  ot  sweet,  i.e.  not  so  seasoned  (Ex  25', 
Lv  16").  AU  incense  not  so  made  was  a  strange 
incense,  and  could  not  be  otl'ered  (Ex  30*,  cf. 
'strange  fire  '  Lv  10'). 

F.  is  the  fragrant  resin  of  an  Indian  tre?,  Boswel- 
lia  serrata,  Stackli.,  procured  by  slitting  the  bark. 
It  is  imported  through  Arabia  (Is  60",  Jer  6-°).  It 
is  known  in  Arabia  by  a  name  kindred  to  the 
Heb.,  i.e.  luhAn.  It  was  one  of  the  gifts  offered 
by  the  Magi  (Mt  2").  The  'incense'  of  both  AV 
and  RV  (Rev  8^)  should  be  '  frankincense.' 

G.  E.  Post. 

FRANKISH  VERSION.— See  Versions. 

FRANKLY — In  Lk  1*^  the  verb  ^op(<raTo  is  tr'' 
'  he  frankly  forgave.'  The  older  VSS  have  simply 
'  he  forgave '  (except  Wyclif,  1380,  '  he  gaf  frely  '), 
and  RV  returns  to  that.  The  purpose  of  the  AV 
translators  was,  no  doubt,  to  brmg  out  on  a  special 
occasion  the  special  force  of  this  word,  which,  as 
Bruce  says  (Expos.  Gr.  Test,  ad  loc.),  is  a  warmer 
word  than  i(pi4i'ai,  and  was  welcome  to  St.  Luke 
as  containing  the  idea  of  grace  (xap's).  It  occurs 
only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  ( Lk  7»>- ''^  *',  Ac  3" 
25""  27")  and  St.  Paul  (Ro  8^=,  1  Co  2",  2  Co 
07.10  1013^  Gal  3",  Eph4»-,  Ph  1«»  2»,  Col  2"  3"'^, 
Phi]em=»). 

The  Eng.  word  '  frankly '  is  used,  not  in  the 
mod.  sense  of  candidly,  openly,  but  in  the  old  and 
literal  sense  of  freely,  unrestrainedly,  as  in  Elyot, 
The  Gouemour,  u.  234,  'puttynge  out  of  their  citie 
their  women  and  all  that  were  of  yeres  imliabill 
for  the  warres,  that  they  mought  more  frankely 
sustayne  f amyne ' ;  and  in  Shaks.  Meas.  for  Meas. 
Ul.  L  106— 

'  O,  were  it  but  ray  Ufe, 
V\d  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin.' 

J.  HaS'HNOS. 

FRANTICK.— Sir  4"  '  Be  not  as  a  lion  in  thy 
house,  nor  frantick  among  thy  servants'  ((pavraaio- 
Koiruiv,  lit.  '  conceiving  fancies,'  RV  '  fanciful ' : 
Fritzsche  understands  '  su.spicious,'  '  mistrustful,' 
argwohnisch,  and  is  followed  by  \^a.\\[QPB];  but 
Bissell  thinks  the  AV  tr.  suits  the  context  best, 
and  translates  '  as  a  crazy  man ').  Tindale  has 
'frantick'  for  AV  'lunatick'  in  Mt  17"  '  .Ma.ster 
have  mercy  on  my  soune  for  he  is  franticke'  j  and 
Sir  T.  More  (Workes,  p.  270)  uses  the  word  in  nearly 
the  same  sense  of  Lutlier,  '  And  therfore  among 
many  folishe  wordes  of  Luther,  as  fooli.she  as  ener 
lieretyke  spake,  he  neuer  spake  a  more  frantike, 
than  in  that  he  saith  that  God  hath  nede  of  our 
faith.' 

FRAY  occurs  in  Zee  1"  of  the  terrifying  of  the 
'  horns '  of  the  Gentiles,  and  '  fray  away '  in  Dt28'''", 
Jer  7*"  of  the  driving  away  of  wilil  beasts  from  a 
dead  body  (all  as  tr"  of  I'ln^).  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'frighten.'  'Fray'  is  also  found  in  1  Mac  14" 
'every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree,  ana 
there  was  none  to  fray  them '  (oi'it  fjv  b  iK<j>oliC:i' 
aiVoi's,  RV  '  to  make  them  afraid ') ;  and  '  fray 
away'  in  Sir  22^  'whoso  casteth  a  stone  at  the 
birds  frayeth  them  away '  (aroao^ei  airi). 

Fray  is  what  phllologistfl  call  an  aphetic  form  of  '  affray. 
That  "is  to  say,  the  old  vb.  'affray'  lost  its  unuLVented  initial 
vowel  by  apbesis  [a^ji»«j],  oe  'esquire*  becunie  'stiuirc,*  and  the 
like;  and  this  happened  to  'affray' while  still  spelt  'afray,'  a 
s|>elling  preservoii  in  iti*  |>ast  ptcp.  •  afraid  *(  =  ' ntmycd 'X  To 
'iniy'  is  therefore  orijfiimlly  Ut  'disturb'  (Aii(jlij-Fr.  a^rayer, 
lateLat.  t-i-.fridare,  from  fx  and  .friditt  [Old  lln;h  Oer.  /ruiuj 
*  peace  *),  a  meaning  well  illustrated  by  the  exaniplee  In  A  V 
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In  Hog  10^^  Gov.  uses  both  forma,  *  Yee  ns  a  Ij-on  roareth  he, 
thftt  they  raaye  be  afrnyed,  like  the  children  of  the  see :  that 
they  may  be  scarred  awaye  from  Kf^ipte,  as  men  scarre  byrdes  : 
and  frayed  awaye  (:xs  doues  use  to  be)  from  the  Assiriana  ionde.* 
The  only  occurrence  of  the  vb.  in  Shaka.  is  Troii.  and  Cresg. 
III.  ii.  21 :  *  She  does  so  blush,  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as 
<f  she  were  (rayed  with  a  sprite.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

FRECKLE.— In  Lv  IS'"  Tindale  uses  this  word 
as  tr"  of  Heb.  bChnk,  which  occurs  only  in  tliis 
place :  '  Yf  there  appeare  in  their  llesh  a  glister- 
ynfie  white  somewhat  blackesh,  then  it  is  but 
irekels  growen  iipp  in  the  skynne :  and  he  is 
eleane.'  Wyclif's  tr"  (1382)  \vas  'a  weniine  of 
whijt  colour,'  (1388)  'a  spotte  of  whijt  colour' 
(after  Vulg.  macula  cnlorii  candidi,  whence  also 
Douay,  '  a  spotte  of  white  colour').  Cov.  preferred 
'a  whyte  scahbe,'  Gen.  'a  white  spot.'  But  the 
Bishops'  restored  'freckle'  (in  sing,  'a  freckle'), 
and  that  was  accepted  by  AV,  'a  freckled  spot.' 
RV  prefers  'a  tetter,'  for  the  Heb.  means  more 
than  we  now  understand  by  'freckle,'  though  that 
word  formerly  described  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
as  in  Whitehead,  Goat's  Beard — 

'The  freckles,  blotches,  and  parch'd  skins, 
The  worms,  which,  like  black-headed  pins, 
Peep  throui^h  the  damask  cheek,  or  rise 
On  nosea  bloated  out  of  size. 
Are  thin;;9  which  females  ought  to  dread.' 

The  word  occurs  also  in  Preface  to  AV  1611,  'A 
man  may  be  counted  a  vertuous  man,  though  hee 
haue  made  many  slips  in  his  life  (els,  there  were 
none  vertuous,  for  in  many  thinijs  toe  offend  all), 
also  a  comely  man  and  louely,  though  hee  haue 
some  warts  vpon  his  hand,  yea,  not  onely  freakles 
vpon  his  face,  but  also  skarres ' — where  also  the 
word  probably  means  more  than  it  does  now.  See 
Tetter.  J.  Hastings. 

FREE,  FREEDOM,  FREELY.  — The  adj.  free 
'  has  been  a  chief  heirloom  from  Saxon  times,  and 
has  made  a  figure  in  all  stages  of  the  national 
story.  Perhaps  no  other  Saxon  adj.  is  comparable 
for  length  and  variety  of  career.  Originally  mean- 
ing lordly,  noble,  gentle,  it  has  with  each  change 
of  the  national  aim  so  changed  its  usage  as  still  to 
take  a  prominent  place.  In  the  growth  of  the 
municipal  bodies  tlie  privileged  members  were 
designated/rec-7»ew ;  in  the  constitutional  struggles 
it  managed  to  represent  the  idea  of  liberty  ;  and 
in  these  latter  days,  when  social  equality  is  the 
universal  pretension,  it  siOTities  the  manners 
thereon  attendant  in  the  modem  couplingy"ree  and 
easy.' — Earle,  Philology  of  the  Eng.  Tongue^,  413. 

■rhe  most  modern  meaning  to  be  found  in  AV  is 
also  the  most  common,  and  it  may  be  best  to  begin 
with  that  and  work  backwards. 

1.  At  liberty,  not  fettered,  whether  physically, 
as  Milton,  Samson  Agonistes,  1235 — 

'  My  heels  are  fetter'd,  but  my  flat  is  free ' ; 

or  morally,  as  Locke,  Human  Vnderst.  ii.  xxi.  8, 
'So  far  as  a  man  has  a  power  to  tliink  or  not  to 
think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  acconling  to  tlie 
preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is 
a  man  free.'  So  Job  3'»  'Tlie  small  and  great  are 
there;  and  the  servant  is  free  from  liis  master' 
(pen,  the  common  Heb.  word),  and  1  P  '2'"  'As 
free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God '  {4\evdefot, 
the  common  Gr.  word). 

Passages  desennng  attention  are  :  (I)  Pa  88'  '  Free  among  the 
dead"  (V?n  cnj;,  UV  'cast  ofl  among  the  dead,'  RVm  'cast 
away'),  fiitzig,  Ewald,  and  others  tr.  'among  the  dead  is  my 
couch  '  (taking  Ten  from  e'en,  something  spread,  a  couch,  after 
the  doubtful  occurrence  in  Ezk  2720) ;  hut  most  edd.  now,  as 
AV  or  RV  (taking  the  word  as  the  adj.  usually  tr"  'free'). 
Cheyne  In  'Parchment'  Pmhiw  (IHH4)  t'ives,  'I  am  one  turned 
adrift  among  the  dead  ' ;  but  in  Coofc  of  Psalrm  (1888),  '  I  am  a 
freedman  among  the  dead,'  remarking  there,   'The  psaJmist 


alludes  to  the  grim  euloj^y  of  death  in  his  f:ivnnritepocm.Job31' 
(see  above].  But  he  gives  a  new  turn  to  the  phrase.  Unlike 
Job,  he  reganla  such  freedom  as  the  reverse  of  a  benefit ' — 
which  Kirkpatrick  describes  as  'a  far-fetcheil  interpretation.' 
There  is  ncj  (piesfion,  however,  that  the  pbriise  recalls  Job  Si* 
to  our  minds,  and  yet  that  the  word  is  used  here,  and  here  only, 
in  a  bad  sense.  It  means  either  separated  from  human  friend- 
ship,  or  more  probably  from  divine  protection.  Delitzsch'i 
inter^tretation,  st't  free,  diicharjed,  from  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  like  Lat.  de/unctu^,  is  less  appropriate  to  the  context.  The 
cognate  subst.  n'ffiDri  [niB'iJnl  is  used  in  2  K  16»  =  2Ch'2«2i  ol 
the  separate  house  or  lazaretto  to  which  Uzziah  was  confined. 
(2)  Ac  2228  '  And  Paul  said.  But  I  was  free  born.'  The  Gr.  ia 
simply  'Eya.  ii  tut\  yiyiv*vif,ut.i,  '  But  I  waa  even  born  ' ;  the  word 
to  be  supplied  is,  however,'Pa»a«7fl'.  'Roman, 'from  the  previoua 
verse  :  so  UV  '  But  I  am  a  Roman  born.' 

KV  adds  Is  45"  '  he  shall  let  my  exiles  go  free' 
for  AV  '  let  go  my  captives'  (n'?8';). 

2.  Unhindered,  unimpeded,  an  Shaks.  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  ii.  732,  '  For  mine  own  part,  £ 
breathe  free  breath.'  So  1  Es  4"'  'And  that  all 
they  that  Avent  from  Babylon  to  build  the  city 
should  have  free  liberty'  {inrdpxe'i' ttji'  iXevBeplav, 
RV  '  should  have  their  freedom  ') ;  2  Tli  ?.'  '  Pray 
for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course'  (rp^j;,  lit.  'may  run,'  as  AVm  and  RV). 
The  AV  tr°  is  a  combination  of  Tind.  '  maye  have 
fre  passage  '  and  Rliem.  '  may  have  course ' ;  RV  is 
a  return  to  AVyelif's  'that  the  word  of  God  renne.' 
RV  adds  with  this  sense  1  Co  7™  '  If  the  husband 
be  dead,  she  is  free  to  he  married  to  whom  she 
will '  (Afi/fli^pa,  AV  'at  liberty'). 

3.  Exempt,  Dt  24'  '  When  a  man  hath  taken  a 
new  wife  he  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  neither  shall 
he  be  charged  with  any  business ;  but  he  shall  be 
free  at  home  one  year '  ('pj),  i.e.  exempt  froni  jiublic 
duties.  1  Ch  9^  '  the  Levites,  who  remaining  in 
the  chambers  were  free'  (ai'os,  RV  'free  from 
service') ;  1  Mac  15'  'And  as  concerning  Jerusalem 
and  the  sanctuary,  let  them  be  free '  {i\ev8cpa,  sc. 
from  tribute);  Mt  15»=i\Ik  7"  'he  shall  be  free' 
— words  added  in  italics  to  complete  the  sense 
without  equivalent  in  Greek  ;  they  are  omitted  by 
RV;  Mt  I7="  'Then  are  the  children  free.'  RV 
adds  He  13'  'Be  ye  free  from  the  love  of  money' 
{aipiXapynpo!  6  rpdwo^,  AV  '  Let  your  conversation  oe 
without  covetousness ' ;  RVm  '  Let  your  turn  of 
mind  he  free ' :  Vaughan  is  more  modern  and 
literal,  '  Let  your  disposition  be  unavaricious '). 

4.  Acquitted  after  trial,  often  equivalent  to 
innocent,  as  Shaks.  Hamlet,  II.  ii.  590 — 

'  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech  ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free. 
Confound  the  ignorant:  and  amaze,  indeed, 
'The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  ears.' 

In  AV,  Nu  5">-  28-  =»  KV  .  and  the  verb  Ro  6'  '  For  he 
that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin '  {SeStKatwrai,  RV  '  is 
justihed  '),  i.e.  is  acquitted  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

5.  Voluntary,  gratuitous.  Ex  SI"*  'then  shall 
she  go  out  free  ^vithout  money'  (ojn,  RV  'for 
nothing').  So  the  phrase  'free  gift,'  1  Es  2" 
(er^xait,  i.e.  votive  offerings,  RV  'gifts  that  were 
vowed')  ;  Jth  4"  (e/coi/o-ia  56p.aTa),  1  Mac  W  (56/no, 
RV  'a  gift')  ;  Ro  s"-"'"  (x<i;'»rA«i  [not  in  v."*,  but 
understood  tliere  also],  a  word  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  occurring  elsewhere  only  in 
1  P  4'",  and  '  is  used  of  those  special  endowments 
which  come  to  every  Christian  as  the  result  of 
God's  free  favour  {x^pit)  to  men,  and  of  tlie 
consequent  gift  of  faith'  —  Sanday  -  Headlam, 
Jiomans,  p.  358  ff.  It  is  tr''  '  free  gift '  only  in  Ro 
gi5.  i6_  t,Q  which  RV  adds  6*^ ;  elsewhere  simply 
'  gift ').  So  again  we  find  '  free  ottering '  for  the 
usual  'freewill  ofl'ering'  in  Ex  36^,  Am  4»,  Jth 
16". 

6.  Generous  or  even  noble,  the  earliest  meaning 
of  the  word  according  to  Earle  (as  above),  who 
quotes  Shaks.  Troil.  and  Cress.  IV.  v.  139 — 

•  I  thank  thee,  Hector  : 
I  Thou  art  too  gentle  an')  too  free  a  man.' 
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This  is  Cliauoer's  meaning  also  in  Nonne  Preestes 
Tale,  94— 

•  For  certes,  what  so  any  woniman  seitb. 
We  alle  desyren,  if  it  niighte  be, 
To  han  housboudea  hardy,  wyse,  and  free.' 

This  sense  occurs  twice  in  AV,  2  Ch  29"  '  And  the 
congregation  brought  in  sacrifices  and  thank  offer- 
ings ;  and  as  many  as  were  of  a  free  heart  burnt 
offerings'  (RV  'willing'),  and  I's  51'- '  uphold  me 
■with  thy  free  spirit'  (RV  'with  a  free  spirit,' 
Amer.  RV  and  RVm  '  willing ' ;  both  i-ii,  which  as 
a  subst.  means  'prince,'  'noble,'  in  Pr  25'  and 
elsewhere). 

On  Pa  61>2  Earle  (Tht  Psalter  of  1539,  p.  290)  says,  'So  1635 
[Coverdale's  Bible]  after  the  Vulg.  et  sylritu  principati  coiifirma 
me ' — which,  again,  is  after  Sept.  wtCput^i  r,yifx^\iK^  rryipirov  f^i. 
Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  free '  was  used,  not  in  any  of 
its  lower  senses,  as  when  it  is  the  equivalent  of  liber  as  opposed 
to  seri-us ;  or  even  in  the  sense  of  liberal,  bounteous  in  ^fts ; 
but  (inclusive  perhaps  of  this  latter)  with  special  ej'e  to  that 
higher  sense  of  lordly,  noble,  generous,  princely,  royal ;  which 
is  conspicuous  in  the  best  medi»val  usage  of  the  word,  and 
which  qualilied  it  to  represent  principalis  and  r,ytfMvtxir.  Keble 
brought  this  out  well — 

•  With  that  free  Spirit  blest. 
Who  to  the  contrite  can  dispense 
The  princely  heart  of  innocence.' 

Keble,  it  should  be  added,  has  also  suggested  the  correct 
translation.  W^hat  the  psalmist  prays  for  is  not,  as  AV,  th.at  he 
may  be  upheld  by  God's  free  Spirit,  but,  aa  RV,  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  his  own  spirit  may  become  willing 
or  spontaneous  in  the  right. 

Freedom  in  Ac  22^  '  With  a  great  sum  obtained 
I  this  freedom,'  is  Roman  citizenship  (iroXiTefa, 
RV  'citizenship').  See  Citizenship.  RV  has 
changed  '  liberty '  of  AV  into  '  freedom  '  for  Gr. 
iXevdepla  in  Gal  5'- •'"«,  1  P  2",  though  retaining 
'  liberty '  for  the  same  Gr.  word  in  Ro  8-',  I  Co 
10=»,  2  Co  3",  Gal  2",  Ja  l-»  2'^  2  P  2'^.  In  every 
case  but  the  last  it  is  the  freedom  of  those  who  are 
not  under  law  but  under  grace ;  '  freedom '  is 
therefore  the  best  word,  and  might  have  been  used 
throughout.     See  Libertv. 

Freely  is  found  in  the  sense  of  (1)  tinrestrainedbj, 
as  in  Lv  14°^  Wye.  'And  whanne  he  had  left  the 
sparewe  to  fle  in  to  the  feeld  frely ' ;  and  in  AV 
Gn  2"  '  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest 
freely  eat'  (SrNB  Sis,  lit.  'eating  thou  shalt  eat,'  as 
AVm  ;  so  1  S  U^)  ;  Ad.  Est  16"*  '  that  the  Jews 
may  freely  live  after  their  own  laws '  (xpnaSat,  RV 
'  live ') ;  Ac  2®  '  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you '  (i^bv 
tlirdv  ficra.  irapprialai,  RV  '  I  may  say  unto  yon 
freely');  26^  'I  speak  freely'  (irappriaiaid/j.ei'oi 
XaXw) ;  to  which  RV  adds  Jn  2'"  'when  men  hare 
drunk  freely  '  (Stok  luBivBuxrip),  lit.  'when  they  are 
drunken,'  as  Lk  12",  and  as  Vulg.  here  'cum  ineb- 
riati  fuerint.'  Wyclif  has  'whanne  men  ben 
fullillid'  (1382  'filled');  Tind.  'when  men  be 
dronke,'  so  Matthew's  and  the  Great  Bibles  ;  Cov. 
'whan  they  are  dronken ' ;  but  the  Geneva  pre- 
ferred 'when  men  have  wel  droncke,'  and  it  was 
followed  by  Bish.,  Rhem.,  and  AV.  RV  is  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  older  translations. 

(2)  For  nothing,  gratnituusly :  the  most  common 
meaning.  It  occurs  in  Nu  11°  '  We  remember  the 
fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely' (o;n  'gratis,' 
or  as  RV  'for  nought').  'Freely Was  Wydif's 
tr°  [1388,  but  1382  '  gladly'],  and  he  no  doubt  used 
the  word  in  the  .sense  of  '  for  nothing'  after  LXX 
luptdy  and  especially  Vulg.  gratis,  which  gave 
the  Douay  '  gratis ' ;  '  freely '  is  the  Bishops'  word 
also  ;  but  all  others  '  for  nought '  (Tind.,  Rog.),  or 
'for  naught'  (Cov.,  Gen.).  Also  in  1  Mac  10»'  'I 
freely  set  at  liberty  every  one  of  the  .lews '  (d0(r)/ii 
f\(v$ipaii  Suipfiv,  RV  '  I  set  at  liberty  witiiout 
price');  cf.  Lk  4'*  Tind.  'frely  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised'  (an  attempt  to  express 
the  pregnant  plirase  dirotrretXa*  rfSpavrfi^yovs  iv 
itpfira,  lit.  '  to  send  away  the  shattered  [so  as  to 
be]  in  release ').  And  in  I^T  dupedu  '  as  a  gift,'  from 
Sapei,  a  gift,  is  so  rendered  in  Mt  10"''*,   Ro  3", 


2  Co  II',  Rev  21«  22",  where  the  prominent  thought 
is  the  grace  (gratis)  of  the  giver,  as  Mt  lu»  '  freely 
ye  received,  freely  give.'  And  this  ia  no  doubt  the 
meaning  in  Ro  8^-  and  1  Co  2"  where  xa/'ToM'"  ia 
tr''  '  freely  give.'  Illustrations  are  Ex  21"  Wye. 
'  sche  schal  go  out  freli  without  money '  (AV  '  free,' 
RV  '  for  nothing  ') ;  Is  52'  Cov.  '  my  people  is  frely 
caried  awaye '  (EV  'for  nought');  and  Shaks. 
Winter's  Tale,  I.  i.  19,  '  You  pay  a  great  deal  too 
dear  for  what's  given  freely.' 

(3)  Voluntarily,  spontaneously,  approaching  the 
meaning  of  'generous,'  'noble'  given  last  for 
'  free ' :  Ps  54'  '  I  will  freely  sacrihce  unto  thee ' 
(nj-ijj,  RV  'with  a  freewUl  offering,'  aftar  most 
commentators,  but  Cheyne  prefers  'witli  a  free 
will '  both  here  and  at  Nu  15^) ;  Hos  14'  '  I  will 
heal  their  backsliding,  I  wUl  love  them  freely' 
(n;-ii,  LXX  oiioXiyw,  Vulg.  spontanee,  'VVyc.  [1382] 
'  of  my  free  will,'  [l.'iSS] '  wilfuli ' ;  Rog.  '  wyth  al  my 
heart,'  Gen.  '  frely,'  Dou.  '  voluntarily,  Cheyne 
'  spontaneou.sIy ').  And  this  is  the  meaning  of 
'  freely  '  in  Ezr  2*^  (RV  '  willingly ')  7'°,  where  it  is 
used  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  Heb.  verb.  This 
is  Milton's  meaning  (Pi  viiL  443)  where  God  ad- 
dresses Adam— 

•  My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute  ; 
Whose  fellowship  therefore,  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike.* 

Freeman  :  1  Es  3'»  ( Afiiflepos) ;  1  Co  7^  '  the  Lord's 
freeman '  {aire\e\Jdepos,  RV  '  freedman '),  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  spiritual  emancipation  and  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  natural  'freeman'  (i\ev6epoi) 
following.     RV  adds  Col  3"  [aevdepo!,  AV  '  free '). 

Freeworaan  :  1  Mac  2",  Gal  4---'"-  =»,  all  iXfvdipa, 
of  the  natural  condition,  and  directly  opposed  to 
'bond-slave'  (1  Mac)  or  'bondmaid'  (Gal).  RV 
adds  Gal  4".  J.  Hastings. 

FREEWILL  OFFERING.— See  Sacrifice. 

FREQUENT.— In  the  sense  of  crowded,  well- 
attended,  'frequent'  is  common  in  writers  of  the 
17th  cent,  and  earlier,  as  a  '  frequent  assembly  ' — 
Sanderson,  Works,  ii.  242,  258,  a  '  frequent  college ' ; 
'  the  College  was  sa  frequent  as  the  roumes  war 
nocht  able  to  receaue  them ' — Melvill,  Diary,  50. 
The  sense  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  AV  is  akin 
to  this,  but  more  exactly  well-arnuaintecl,  convers- 
ant :  2  C"  /I'''  '  in  prisons  more  frequent,'  exactly 
as  Kno.<,  Works,  iv.  139,  '  Be  frequent  in  the 
pronb'^Js  and  in  the  epistillis  of  St.  Paul.'  The 
Gr.  IS  TrfpiaaoT^poi!,  and  RV  follows  Bish.  and  Rhem. 
'more  abundantly,'  the  other  VSS  having  'more 
plenteously.'  Amer.  RV  and  RVm  give  '  fre- 
quent' in  1  S  3'  for  'open'  of  AV,  'the  word  of 
the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days  ;  there  was  no 
open  vision '  (p,Ej  Jiiij  px). 

FRET. — To  '  fret '  is  primarily  to  eat  up,  con- 
sume {/or,  intensive  prefix,  and  etan  to  eat,  like 
Ger.  ver-esscn),  as  in  Alisaunder  of  Macedoine 
(E.E.T.S.)i.  1159— 

'  Fayre  handes  and  feete  freaten  too  the  bonne.' 

But  a  very  early  meaning  and  very  common  is  to  eat 
into,  gnaw,  corrntte,  as  of  a  diseiuse,  and  the  word 
lieing  used  in  this  sense  by  Tind.  in  Lv  is'i-'-'m 
U",  it  was  retained  in  AV.  The  uses  in  AV, 
then,  are — 

1.  Transitively:  1.  Literally  to  eat  atcay,  cor- 
rode, Lv  13"- »'  14"  'a  fretting  leprosy^  (n;ny 
n-;ND7),   and  13"   'it  is  fret*  inward'  (nnn^).     So 

•  It  will  be  ob8er%ed  that  In  Lv  13»  '  it  is  fret  inward,'  /ret  U 
the  past  ptcp.  Cf.  More.  L'topia,  i.  (Luniby,  p.  4»".,  1.  u),  '  For 
he  (and  that  no  mar\'eile)  Iwynge  so  touched  on  the  quicke,  and 
hit  on  the  gaule,  so  fret,  bo  fume<l,  and  chafed  at  it,  and  wx\»  id 
such  a  rage  that  ho  could  not  rcfraine  himselfo  from  chidinge, 
skolding,  raiUn£,  and  reviling.*  Similar  forma  ai«  '  lift'  On  7" 
I,k  1U23  ;  •  « h.t  ■  IS  m-'  I'r.  Ilk. 
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Fuller  says  of  the  death  of  Godfrey  {Holy  Warre, 
Bk  ii.  ch.  6,  p.  51),  '  It  may  be  the  plague  took  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  lingring  disease,  and 
quickly  cut  off  what  that  had  been  long  in  fret- 
ting ' ;  and  Shaks.  makes  Lear  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  say  of  his  daughter  (Joneril  (Lear,  L  iv. 

276)— 

'  If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;  that  it  may  Uve 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  herl 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkJes  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  (ret  channels  in  her  cheeks. 
The  tr"  of  Ps  39"  in  the  Great  Bible  of  1639  was  '  When  thou 
with  rebukes  dost  chasten  man  for  sinne,   thou  makest  his 
bewtye  to  consume  awaye,  like  as  it  were  a  mothe.'    In  1540 
the  explanatory  phrase  '  fretting  a  garment'  was  added,  which 
being  thereafter  adopted  into  the  text  appears  in  the  Pr.  Bk. 
version.    C(.  Bacon,  Admncen\£iit  of  Leaminy,  n.  11.  fi,   '  As 
for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  history,  which  are  epitomes, 
the  use  of  them  desen'eth  to  be  banished,  as  all  men  of  sound 
Judgment  have  confessed,  BS  those  that  have  fretted  and  cor- 
roded the  sound  bodies  of  many  excellent  histories,  and  wrought 
them  into  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.' 

2.  Figuratively,  in  two  senses.  (1)  To  vex. 
Tindale  says  {Sxpos.,  Parker  Soc.  p.  31),  'And 
the  nature  of  salt  is  to  bite,  fret,  and  make 
smart'  ;  whence  Adams  passes  to  the  fig.  sense 
(//  Peter,  p.  47  on  V)  '  Do  we  cut,  and  fret,  and 
trouble  you :  remember  we  are  salt,  the  sharper 
the  better.'  So  in  AV,  Ezk  16"  'Because  thou 
hast  not  remembered  the  dajrs  of  thy  youth,  but 
hast  fretted  me  in  all  these  things'  (•'p-ij-iiji;  Amer. 
RV  'raged  against').  (2)  To  disquiet  oneself,  Ps 
37'  '  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers '  (nnnpi-Sij, 
so  37'-  *,  Pr  24") ;  Is  8='  '  when  they  shall  be  hungry 
they  shall  fret  themselves'  (isprin,  Del.  'it  is  roused 
to  anger ' ;  ChejTie,  '  he  shall  be  deeply  angered  '  ; 
Skinner,  '  he  shall  break  out  in  anger '). 

The  AV  trn  is  partly  from  the  Oen.  *  he  shal  euen  treat  him 
self,'  and  partly  from  the  Bish.  *they  will  bee  out  of  patience.' 
•  He  is  out  of  pacience '  is  Ooverdale's ;  Wye  [1382J  '  it  shal 
wrathen,'  [1388]  *it  schal  be  wrooth,' and  the  Douay  •  he  will 
be  angrie,*  are  both  nearer  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  being  both 
after  the  Vulg.  'irascetur';  but  both  miss  the  force  of  the 
special  form  [Hlthpael],  which  is  found  only  here.  The  LXX 
gives  Awnj^^ff-wtfi ;  Luther,  'werden  sie  zurnen.'  A  very  close 
parallel  occurs  in  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  (Skeat's  Specimens,  p.  226) — 

•  And  whilst  they  claspe  their  lustes  in  armes  a-crosse, 
Graunt  them,  good  Lord,  as  thou  maist  of  thy  might. 
To  freate  inward,  for  losyng  such  a  losse.' 

2.  Intransitively,  be  irritable,  chafe,  grieve,  the 
modem  meaning  :  1  S  1'  '  And  her  adversary  also 
provoked  her  sore,  for  to  make  her  fret'  (a^ir;?  ii3y,3), 
and  Pr  19'  '  his  heart  fretteth  against  the  LORD ' 
(IBi:).     So  Shaks.  Jul.  Com.  IV.  iii.  42— 

*  Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break. 

J.  Hastings. 
FRIEND. — Heb.  history  has  supplied  the  world 
with  an  example  of  true  friendship,  as  romantic 
and  beautiful  as  any  in  Grecian  story  ;  and  Heb. 
literature,  though  it  contains  no  treatise  de 
Amicitid,  abounds  in  proverbs,  setting  forth,  as 
eloquently  as  Laelius  himself,  the  nature  of  this 
fine  human  relation,  the  claims  which  it  makes, 
and  the  blessings  which  it  brings.  If  Jonathan  and 
David  are  the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the  Bible, 
tb"  pithy  sayinjjs  of  the  J^okhma  Lit.  contain  the 
philosophy  of  friendship.  A  genuine  attachment 
19  possible  only  between  the  virtuous — this  is  im- 
plied in  all  the  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Pr 
to  the  young  man  for  his  guidance  in  life,  and  ex- 
pressly indicated  in  the  warnings  of  13*'  28',  wliere 
the  word  (li'i)  rendered  companion  is  that  else- 
where often  translated /nenrf.  That  even  natural 
ties  cannot  compare  with  the  bond  of  friendship 
for  strength  and  endurance,  is  said,  not  ^\'ithout  a 
touch  of  satire,  in  IS^*  '  He  that  maketh  many 
friends  doeth  it  to  his  own  destruction  ;  but  there 
Is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.' 
David,    in    his    lament,    describes    the    affection 


of  Jonathan  for  him  as  '  passing  the  love  of 
women  '  That,  as  Lord  Bacon  puts  it  in  his  Essay, 
the  principal  fruits  of  friendship  are  healthful 
and  sovereign,  both  for  the  aflections  and  the 
understandinj;,  comes  out  in  the  striking  proverb 
(27"), '  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sliarpeneth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend  ' ;  while  the  anguish 
inflicted  on  a  true  heart  when  one  trusted  and 
loved  proves  false  or  unkind,  is  exhibited  in  a 
concrete  form  in  the  behaviour  of  Job's  three 
friends,  and  in  many  a  passionate  cry  wrung  from 
that  patriarch  (Job  &*■'"  19-'),  or  from  a  psalmist 
under  similar  provocation  (Ps  41"). 

Among  the  duties  of  friendship  Cicero  places 
high  that  of  frankness  in  reproof  and  counsel ;  and 
this  could  not  fail  of  characteristic  recognition  in 
the  proverbs  of  Israel, '  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of 
a  fnend  ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful ' 
(Pr  27°),  while  in  17°  are  indicated  the  tact  and 
delicacy  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

Pr  27'°  is  the  Heb.  equivalent  for  the  saying  that 
'  old  friends  are  best ' ;  and  that  poverty  and  trouble 
are,  like  length  of  time,  tests  of  the  genuineness  of 
friendly  profession,  in  contrast  with  the  pretended 
attachment  of  flatterers  and  parasites,  is  the  theme 
of  proverbs  like  14™  19*'.  True  friends  are  rare 
\vitn  the  great  and  powerful,  yet,  as  Bacon  says, 
they  set  a  higher  rate  than  others  on  the  rare 
possession,  and  the  Bible  gives  many  instances  of 
the  confidence  of  intimacy  between  kings  and 
subjects,  e.g.  David  and  Husliai ;  prophets  and 
apostles  and  their  disciples,  e.g.  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
Paul  and  Timothy. 

But,  while  the  Bible  presents  an  ideal  of  friend- 
ship equal  to  that  demanded  by  other  literature, 
it  does  not  leave  it  there.  It  elevates  it  in  a 
manner  all  its  o^vn  to  a  transcendent  height.  It 
presents  it,  not  only  as  a  human  relationship,  but 
one  possible  between  God  and  man.  Abraham  was 
the  friend  of  God  (2  Ch  20',  Is  41«,  Ja  2=»;.  With 
Moses,  too,  J"  spake  '  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend  (Ex  33"),  and  the  Son  of  Grod  used 
the  name  friend  in  preference  to  servant,  not  only 
of  the  apostles,  but  also  of  all  for  whom  He  laid 
down  His  lUe  (Jn  15''-  '*•  ">). 

There  are  nine  Heb.  words  or  phrases  rendered 
friend  in  the  AV.  Those  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence are  connected  with  the  roots  3n^(,  expressing 
affection,  and  nyi  sociability,  the  most  common 
being  y^,  rendered  41  times  friend,  104  times 
neighbour,  and  sometimes  companion  and  fellow. 
The  most  usual  equivalents  in  LXX  and  Vulg.  are 
0iXos  and  amicus.  As  a  term  of  salutation  the 
vocative  haipe  is  three  times  in  NT  rendered 
friend  (Mt  20'»  22'=  26'"). 

Of  course  tlie  term  friends  sometimes  implies  no 
more  than  political  associates  or  allies,  e.g.  1  S  30'-'°, 
Jer20^-«.  A.  S.  Aglen. 

FRINGES  (Heb.  n-y^  zizlth).—ln  the  time  of  our 

Lord,  the  Jews,  especially  those  of  the  Pharisaic 
party  (cf.  esp.  Mt  23'),  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  three  material  reminders  or  '  sensible 
signs '  of  their  obligations  under  the  Law.  These 
were  the  zizith  (EV  'fringes'),  the  tiphillin  or 
phylacteries  (wh.  see),  and  the  mizuzah  (Dt  6'  ll"*) 
on  the  doorpost.  Of  these  the  first-named  was  the 
sign  to  which  the  greatest  virtue  was  ascribed. 
Its  observance  is  first  required  by  the  law  of  Dt 
(22"),  where  we  read  'Twisted  cords  (n-V"?,  LXX 
arpeTTTi  :  AV,  KV  incorrectly  '  fringes,'  but  RVm 
'  twisted  threads ')  shalt  thou  make  thee  upon  the 
four  comers  Cf^rba'  kanphOth,  AV  '  four  quarters,' 
RV  'four  borders')  of  thy  mantle  (lit.  'covering' 
as  Ex  22"  [Heb.  ^],  see  below)  wherewitii  ti;ou 
coverest  thyself.'  The  object  here  termed  gidUim 
acquired  later  the  special  designation  zizith  nT'4,  — 
it  IS  so  rendered  by  the  Targum  Jerus.  i.  (pseudo- 
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Jonathan)  in  Dt  22'^,— for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  meet  the  same  enactment  in  an  expanded 
form  in  tlie  priestly  legislation :  '  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  bid  them  that  tliey  make  them  fringes  * 
in  the  borders  (so  AV,  RV  ;  more  correctly  '  tassels 
upon  the  corners ' ;  cf.  RVm)  of  their  garments 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put 
upon  the  fringe  of  each  border  {i.e.  the  tassef  of 
each  comer)  a  cord  of  blue'  (Nu  IS"-'*).  There 
can  be  no  question  that  tlie  interjiretation  sug- 
gested by  the  EV,  that  a  fringe  attached  to  the 
hem  of  the  garment  is  intended,  is  quite  erroneous. 
We  have  only  to  turn  to  Hag  2'^,  where  a  still 
common  Eastern  practice  is  referred  to,  to  see  that 
kdtifiph  applied  to  an  article  of  dress  can  only 
mean  '  corner '  or  loose  flowing  end  of  a  garment,  t 
Now,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  worn  as  an  outer 
garment  a  large  piece  of  cloth  of  the  shape  of  a 
Scotch  plaid  (generally  called  simlah,  see  Dress), 
which  also  served  as  a  covering  (ni^s)  by  night 
(Ex  22-''').t  To  the  four  corners  of  this  garment, 
then,  the  '  twisted  cords '  of  Dt  were  clearly 
intended  to  be  fastened.  The  more  extended 
enactment  of  the  Priestly  Code,  however,  evidently 
contemplates  a  more  elaborate  arrangement  of  a 
tassel  attached  to  each  corner  by  a  cord  of  blue. 
To  these  tassels  the  Greek  translators  give  the 
name  Kpd(nrfda,  the  term  exclusively  used  by  the  NT 
writers.  It  has  even  found  its  way  into  Targ.  Onk. 
(]n2Dra)(cf.  Dalm.  Gram.  Aram.  149)  in  both  passages 
from  the  Pentateuch.  The  simlah  was  worn  like 
the  Greek  hlmation,  which  is  its  NT  equivalent,  the 
loose  end  being  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  It 
was  the  zizith  attached  to  this  corner  (r.  Kpacrtridov  t. 
l/iarlou)  that  was  reached  with  comparative  ease  by 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  approaching 
our  Lord  in  the  crowd  from  behind  (Mt  t)-",  Lk  8"). 

When  we  attempt  to  go  behind  the  prescription 
of  the  Torah,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we 
have  here  an  ancient  custom,  §  perhaps  with 
originally  magical  or  superstitious  associations 
(see  W.R.  Smith,  ES  41G,  note;  Nowack,  Jleb. 
Arch.  ii.  123)  taken  up  and  impressed  with  a  new 
significance  by  the  Hebrew  legislation.  Even  so 
late  as  NT  times  a  special  virtue  ^^  as  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  '  tassels  on  the  four  corners ' 
(Mt  H'",  Mk  6°* ;  cf.  the  special  sanctity  of  the 
four  horns  of  the  altar,  Lv  4'f-,  I  K  P"'-).  To  the 
more  spiritually  minded,  however,  they  were,  as 
they  were  intended  to  be,  continual  reminders  of 
the  obligation  resting  on  J  "s  people  to  walk  in 
His  Law,  and  to  keep  all  His  commandments  (see 
esp.  Nu  15^-  ■"'). 

With  the  ch.ange  in  the  fashion  of  the  outer 
garments  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  increasing 
frequency  and  cruelty  of  heathen  and  Christian 
persecution,  the  Jews  gradiially  ceased  to  ■near 
the  tassels  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  original 
legislation.  A  special  article  of  clothing  was 
devised  of  the  shape  of  a  modem  chest-protector — 
one  p.art  covering  tlio  breast,  the  other  the  back — 
with  the  necessary  aperture  in  the  centre  for  the 
head  to  pass  tlirough.  This  garment,  to  which  the 
names  of  {aJlith  (n-V?)  and  'arba  kayiphuth  (Dt 
22'-)  were  gi^en,  had  the  tassels  attached  to  its 
four  corners,  and  was  worn  as  an  undergarment,  a 
practice  still  observed  by  all  orthodo.\  Jews.  The 
more  zealous,   however,   wear  it  so   that  one  or 

•  The  MT  haa  here  ns*s  in  the  siugular,  but  probably  we 
ought  to  read  with  the  Samaritan  nvy'y  ;  cf.  LXX  Mpinnlet. 

f  CM  8 1627  24*-  6.  II  where  the  L.XX  renders  •",;;  by  the  exact 
temia  ti  wTiovyia*  jyti  iiirXo't  ioe,  for  which  eee  Jevons  and  Gardner, 
ilanital  qf  Gr.  Antiq.  62. 

J  That  one  and  the  same  garment  is  intended  in  Dt  and  Nu  is 
oonllrmed  by  theTar^um  of  Uukelos,  which  in  boLli  potisages  has 

g  The  practice  of  wearing.'  toyselB  was  Itnown  to  the  Ancient 
Persians,  as  appear*  from  tlie  monuments  of  I'ersepoha. 


more  of  the  tassels  may  be  visible.  The  tallith 
now  described  came,  later,  to  be  kno\vn  as  \allith 
katon  or  '  small  tallith,'  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
tallith  gadul, '  lar-'e  tallith '  or  prayer-shawL  The 
latter  more  nearly  corresponds  in  shape  to  the 
ancient  simlah,  being  a  quadrangular  piece  of 
white  woollen  (or  silken)  cloth  to  which  the  tassels 
are  attached  in  the  manner  about  to  be  described. 
It  is  worn  universally  by  the  Jews  during  the 
daily  service  in  the  synagogue,  either  thrown  over 
the  head  or  round  the  shoulders,  but  always  so 
that  the  tassels  shall  be  visible  in  front.  Special 
prayers  are  said  before  and  during  the  act  of 
adjusting  the  tallith. 

The  rabbinical  prescriptions  with  regard  to  the 
nv>"V  or  tassels  have  been  elaborated  with  charac- 
teristic detaU,  and  fUl  many  pages  of  the  Jewish 
codes  (see  literature  at  end  of  art.).  Only  a  very 
few  of  these  need  be  cited  here.  From  a  reference 
in  the  Mishna  (Menakh.  iv.  1)  it  would  appear  that 
the  former  practice  of  making  the  zizith  by  twist- 
ing three  white  threads  with  one  of  blue  (or  blue- 
purple)  was  falling  into  desuetude,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  increasing  ditiiculty  of  procuring  the  ex- 
pensive dye  required  ;  and  that  it  was  henceforth 
permissible  to  use  white  threads  alone  so  long  as 
the  numbers  were  complete  (see  Levy,  Wurtcrb. 
s.  voc.  3DV).  Somewhat  later  we  learn  from  the 
curious,  and  in  part  obscure,  paraphrase  of  Nu  15** 
in  the  Tarijum  Jerus.  i.  (pseudo-Jonathan)  appar- 
ently based  on  Talnmdic  decision,  that  the  threads 
must  be  spun  expressly  for  the  purpose,  not  made 
of  the  refuse  of  the  loom,  and  tliat  they  must  be 
tied  with  five  knots  (["TO'p).  According  to  the 
prescription  still  in  force,  it  is  required  that  four 
(white)  threads  (J'oin)  shall  be  taken,  of  which  one 
— technically  called  the  shammcsh  or  'servant' — 
shall  be  considerably  longer  than  the  rest.  A 
small  hole  or  eyelet  (3p:)  is  made  in  each  corner  of 
the  tallith  three  thumb-breadths  (d'Siu)  from  each 
margin  ;  through  this  the  four  threads  are  drawn 
and  the  ends  brought  to,L,'ether.  A  double  knot  is 
tied  close  to  the  margin  of  the  tallith,  the  shammcsh 
is  then  twisted  tightly  9  times  round  the  remaining 
7  threads  and  another  double  knot  is  tied  ;  then 
round  9  times  and  a  knot;  tlien  round  U  times 
and  a  knot ;  and  finally  round  13  times  and  a  knot, 
and  the  zizith  is  complete.  Various  mystic  signifi- 
cations are  attached  to  the  number  of  knots  and 
twistings.  The  most  interesting,  pcrhap.s,  is  that 
which  deduces  from  the  whole  a  sjinhol  of  the 
complete  Torah  :  thus  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  r\"ff  is  90  +  10 -I- 90  +  10 -H 400  = 
600,  which  with  the  8  threads  and  the  5  knots 
makes  a  total  of  613,  the  exact  number,  according 
to  rabbinic  calculation,  of  the  positive  (248)  and 
negative  (3G5)  precepts  of  the  Torah.  This  ha.s  led 
to  the  exaggerated  statement  that  the  wearing  of 
the  zizith  IS  of  equal  merit  with  the  observance  of 
the  whole  Law. 

Males  only  are  to  wear  the  tallith  (so  already 
Targum  pseudo-Jonathan  on  Dt  22').  This  is 
compulsory  after  the  13th  year,  wlien  the  Jewish 
boy  becomes  a  bar-mizvah,  but  the  small  tallith 
may  be  worn  earlier.  The  size  of  the  latter  is  said 
by  iSIaimonides  to  be  such  that  a  boy,  just  able  to 
walk  alone,  shall  be  completely  covered  by  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  wear  the  tallith  at  night ;  thia 
is  inferred  from  the  words  of  the  Law,  '  that  ye  may 
look  upon  it  and  remember' (Nu  15"),  an  injunc- 
tion impossible  of  fulfilment  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.*  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
ati  ached  to  the  wearing  of  t\w:iftth,  the  following 
anecdote  is  frequently  quoted.  Tlie  son  of  a 
famous  Kabbi  was  asked  which  of  the  command- 
ments above  all  others  his  father  had  especially 

■  This  queation  wu  one  of  the  dilTcrcncea  between  tbe  icboola 
ot  Hillel  and  Shomniai  {Kdii/yoth,  iv.  10). 
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charged  him  to  keep.  His  reply  was:  'The  law 
concerninj;  the  pzith.  On  descending  a  ladder  my 
father  stejiped  on  one  of  the  threads  and  tore  it  off. 
He  refused  to  move  from  the  spot  till  it  was  re- 
placed '  {^/labb.  1186).     See  also  DRESS. 

LiTERATfUE. — The  rabbinical  prescriptions  are  found  in  the 
aulti'Titative  codes  of  Maimonidcs  (I'ad  Ha-fyazakah,  Uilkoth 
/izitli)  and  Joseph  Caro  (Shulhan  'Aruk  Yori  De  a,  ch. 
viii.-xxiv.).  A  convenient  compendium  of  the  latter  work  is 
the  D"n  miN  nny  \rha-Sv  Dm  "n  tso,  Wilna,  1888  (rules 
concemin){  the  zizUh,  pp.  SS-BS).  Also  in  the  tractate  Z<zith  in 
Raph.  Kirclieim',  iSeptem  libri  Talnutdlei  parvi  Uierosobinitlani, 
Frankfort,  1851:  Hiller,  Z)«  vestilnu  Jiuibriatie  Hehraurum,  ia 
UL'olini  Thesaurus,  vol.  xxi.  More  easily  accessible  is  Bodcn- 
ecnatz,  Kirchliche  Verfasgvng  d.  heiilifien  Juden,  1748,  pt.  iv. 
pp.  9-16 ;  Bu-\torf,  Siinagi>ra,  Judaiai,  pp.  160-170.  Art. 
'Fringes 'in  Kitto'fl  Biblical  Cydopcedia'.    See  also  Driver  on 

maPi.  A.  K.  S.  Kennedy. 

FROCK. — '  A  linen  frock '  is  named  in  Sir  40^  as 
the  dress  of  the  poor  in  contrast  to  the  '  purple ' 
of  the  rich  [u/idXivoii,  lit.  'raw  linen';  KV  'a 
hempen  frock';  the  word  occurs  only  here  in 
bilil.  Greek).  The  'frock'  was  once  the  cover- 
all of  the  English  labourer,  and  still  remains  as 
'smock-frock.'    See  Dress. 

FROG  {VT'S'f  z^phardm',  ^irpaxm,  ranrt).  —  An 
ainjiliibious  animal,  noted  in  two  connexions  in  tlie 
Bible.  1.  As  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  S^"'*, 
Ps  78^'  etc.).  2.  As  a  form  assumed  oy  unclean 
spirits  (Kev  IB"").  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Wis 
lii'".  The  frog  referred  to  in  the  story  of  the 
plagues  is  the  Eannla  escvlenta,  L.,  the  edible 
frof!.  It  is  found  in  all  stagnant  waters  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  Arab,  name  for  the  frog,  dufdd, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew. 

G.  E.  Post. 

FROM.— Following  the  Gen.  Bible,  '  from '  is 
used  in  1  Es  3^  as  equivalent  to  '  away  from ' :  '  But 
when  they  are  from  the  wine,  they  remember  not 
what  they  have  done.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence 
of  a  meaning  that  is  common  in  Siiaks.  Thus 
Macbeth,  III.  i.  132— 

'  For  't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace ' ; 

and  Jul.  Ccus.  I.  iii.  35 — 

*  But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  tliemselves.' 

FRONTLETS.— See  Phylacteries. 

FROWARD Froward  is  the  Northern  form  of 

'  fromward,' as  we  have  '  to  and  fro'  for  'to  and 
from.'  Cf.  Sidney,  Arcadia,  ii.,  'As  cheerfully 
going  towards,  as  Pyrocles  went  frowardly  from- 
ward his  death.'  Froward  is  thus  the  opposite  of 
'  toward,'  and  is  used  by  Spenser  (FQ  VI.  x.  24) 
in  the  literal  sense  of  turned  from — 

'  And  eeke  them  selves  so  in  their  daunce  they  bore, 
That  two  of  them  still  froward  seem'd  to  bee. 
But  one  still  towards  shew'd  her  selfe  afore.' 

In  AV  '  froward '  is  always  figurative,  turned 
from  in  sympatliy,  oj^posed,  hostile,  as  in  Ps  18-" 
'  witli  the  froward  thou  wUt  show  thyself  froward ' 
(Si35riB  iJpyDV,  RV  'with  the  perverse  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  froward').  Then,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion, that  which  goes  the  wrong  way  to  accomplish 
its  ends,  twisted,  tortuous,  not  straightforward. 
Thus  Di  32=  Tind., '  Thefrowarde  and  overthwarte 
generation  hath  marred  them  selues  to  himward ' 
(PEJ,'),  EV  '  perverse,'  which  does  not  adequately 
express  the  sense,  says  Driver.  Tindale's  '  froward ' 
is  better  than  '  perverse,'  for  its  meaning  is  just 
what  Driver  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
here,  '  the  opposite  of  what  is  sincere,  straight- 
forward, and  frank,' denoting  'a  character  wliich 
puisues  devious  and  questionable  courses  for  the 


purpose  of  compassing  its  ends.'  Thus  Latimei 
ISmmjtut  before  Eilw.  VI.,  Arber's  ed.  p.  115), 
'  Tlie  herte  of  man  is  naughti,  a  croked,  and  a 
froward  pece  of  worke.'  Still,  'froward'  was 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  obstinate,  aa 
T.  Lever,  Sermons  (1550,  Arber's  ed.  p.  103),  'The 
father  draweth  not  by  force  violentlye  them  that 
he  stubbome  and  frowarde,  but  by  loue  them  that 
be  L'cntyll,  and  come  wyllyngly.'  And  the  union 
of  uie  crooked  with  the  obstinate  gives  perversity. 
RV  prefers  'perverse'  in  2  S  22-'  =  Ps  IS-"  (as 
above),  Pr  2"  (not  Amer.  RV)  .3^-  U-"  :  and  Amcr. 
KV  further  in  Dt  32-'»,  Pr  2'-  G'=  8"  10"  H)-"  ■'»  22'. 
RV  gives  'crooked'  in  Pr  8"  21",  and  Amer.  RV 
'wayward'  in  Pr  2'"  i"-*  17-°,  and  'cunning'  in 
Job  5".  But  'froward'  is  introduced  into  2.'^  22-'' 
(AV  'unsavoury'),  Pr  23^^  (AV  'perverse').  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  ideas  represented  by  this 
word  refer  to  conduct,  especially  m  imlilic  lifc^ ;  it 
is  therefore  of  most  frequent  occuiiviice  in  I'r, 
where  'froward'  is  found  14  times,  elsewhere  only 
7  times. 

Wyclif  rarely  uses  the  word ;  not  in  any  of  the  places  where 
it  occurs  in  AV,  his  words  being  'shrewd,'  'perverted,'  or 
'  wayward.'  But  it  is  found  in  Dt  211s  (l^S-).  '  If  a  man  gcte  a 
rebel  sone,  and  a  fraward  (13S8  '  overthewerf ),  that  hcritli  not 
the  fadres  and  modres  hecst ' ;  and  as  a  various  reading  in  2  Ti 
3-*.  The  introduction  of  the  word  so  freely  into  Pr  was  in.ade  by 
Rogers  and  Coverdale.  Its  single  occurrence  in  NT  is  from 
Tindale,  1  P  218  '  Servauntes  obey  youre  masters  with  all  feare, 
not  only  yf  they  be  good  and  courteous  ;  but  also  though  they 
be  frowarde '  (1526  and  1534).  The  Gr.  is  e-xckio;.  whicli  means 
tortuous  as  of  a  river,  and  then  ethically  nut  straifjhtfnrward. 
Here,  says  Salmond,  it  means  not  exactly  'capricious'  (as 
Luther),  or  'wayward'  (as  Rhem.),  or  even  '  froward'  (as  Tind. 
Cov.  Rog.  Cran.  Gen.  Bish.  AV,  RV),  but  '  harsh '  or  '  perverse," 
the  disposition  that  lacks  the  reasonable  and  considerate,  and 
makes  a  tortuous  use  of  the  lawful. 

The  adv.  frowardly  occurs  only  Is  57"  '  and  he 
went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  heart'  {ribit 
3311;',  lit.  'he  walked  turning  awa^,  as  AVm  and 
RVm  ;  Amer.  RV  '  backslidinfj ').  For  the  Eng. 
word  cf.  Knox,  jffist.  137,  'Tlien  began  she  to 
frowne,  and  to  lonk  frowardlj'  to  all  such  as  she 
knew  did  favour  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Clirist.' 

Frowardness  is  used  only  in  Pr  2"  G"  10'-,  rfDEnn, 
a  word  which  is  found  only  in  the  plu.  and  means 
lit.  '  turnings  about,'  i.e.  '  lines  of  action,  or  modes 
of  speech,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  escaping  un- 
pleasant realities,  or  evading  the  truth,  perversions 
of  truth  or  right ' — Driver  on  Dt  32-" ;  see  his  note. 
'I'lie  word  is  tr''  by  tlie  adj.  '  froward '  in  Pr  8" 
('  tlie  froward  mouth,'  lit.  'the  rcouthof  ev.asions') 
10='  10^;  by  'very  froward'  in  Dt  32'-";  and  by 
'froward  things'  in  Pr  2'^  16*'.  Cf.  Barlowe, 
Dialoge  (Lunn's  ed.  p.  106),  'And  no  nieruell, 
thoughe  Saull  fared  the  worse  for  hys  people, 
wher  as  Moyses  the  most  faythfull  seruaunte  of 
god  was  partely  by  their  frowardnes  debarred 
fro  the  pleasaunl  lande  of  behest.' 

J.  HA.STINGS. 

FRUIT.  —  Palestine  is  always  described  as  a 
fruitful  land  (Ps  107",  Is  5').  The  number  of 
'  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth '  produced  here  is  very 
large.  The  great  diversity  of  climate  makes 
possible  the  cultivation  of  plants  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  TLe  following  list  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  not 
exhiiustive  but  illustrative  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  '  land  of  promise  '  : — Fitches  (Is  •28-'^-  -'),  opium 
poppv,  mustard,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip,  cress, 
radisli,  flax,  sorrel,  rue,  vine,  Indian  fig,  jujube, 
lemon,  orange,  citron,  lupine,  beans,  horsebeans, 
peas,  lentils,  chick  peas,  mash  (Vir/nn  Nilotica,  L.), 
carob,  strawberry,  black  berry,  peach,  plum,  .almond, 
apricot,  nectarine,  apple,  quince,  medlar,  Phoiinia 
Japonica,  hawthorn,  pomegranate,  myrtle,  wst«r- 
melon,  cantelope,  squash,  pumpkin,  cuciunber, 
coriander,  dill,  fennel,  caraway,  anise,  celery, 
parsley,  parsnip,  carrot,  carthr.mus  (bastard  safi'roajk 


chicory,  lettuce,  artichokes,  potato,  tobacco,  tomato, 
eggplant,  henbane,  nightshude,  castor  oil,  sesame, 
olive,  fig,  sycomore,  mulberry,  hemp,  walnut,  edible 
pine,  satiron,  banana,  date,  colocasia,  maize,  wheat, 
barley,  sorghum,  sugar  cane.  G.  E.  POST. 

FRUIT. —  The  figurative,  and  indeed  all  the 
literal  uses  of  the  word  '  fruit,'  except  the  primary 
one  of  the  fruit  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  are  sug- 
gested by  the  Hebrew  idioms,  and  belong  to  what 
may  be  called  biblical  English.  Thus  it  is  used 
of  the  general  products  of  the  earth,  Ex  23'°  'And 
six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather 
in  the  fruits  thereof  (nNsnri,  RV  'increase').  It  is 
also  used  of  the  offspring  of  animals,  including 
man,  as  Ps  127'  '  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage 
of  the  Lord  :  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his 
reward'  (n?,  the  common  word  for  'fruit').  In 
this  sense  notice  La  2^  '  Shall  the  women  eat  their 
fruit,  and  children  of  a  span  long  ? '  ("!?). 

It  has  been  maintained  (Psahns  Chran.  Arranged,  pp.  150, 
446)  tli.at  '  fniit'  in  Ps  7216  has  this  meaning  in  AV,  'Tliere  shall 
be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon '  ('")?)■  This 
might  be  true  of  Wyclif's  tm  (13S8),  '  Stidefastnesse  schal  be  in 
the  erthe,  in  the  higheste  places  of  mounteyns ;  the  fruyt 
therof  schal  be  enhaunsid  aboue  the  Liban  * ;  and  more  con- 
fidently of  Coverdale's,  '  There  shalbe  an  heape  of  corne  in  the 
earth  hye  vpon  the  hilles,  his  frute  shal  shake  like  Libanus,' 
though  the  'his'  probably  refers  to  'com.*  But  the  Geneva 
trn  is  'An  handful  of  come  shalbe  sowen  in  the  earth,  euen  in 
the  top  of  the  mountaines,  and  the  frute  thereof  shal  shake 
like  the  trees  of  Lebanon  :  and  the  children  shal  tlorish  out  of 
the  citie  like  the  grasse  of  the  earth,'  with  the  marg.  note, 
*  Vnder  suche  a  King  shalbe  moste  great  plentie,  bothe  of  frute 
and  also  of  the  increase  of  mankinde.'  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  AV  followed  the  Gen.  Bible  here. 

Whether  in  the  Heb.  '  fruit '  refers  to  the  fruit  of  the  earth 
or  of  the  King's  body  is  another  matter.  Ewald  takes  it  to 
be  the  King's  offspring,  his  posterity,  as  in  Ps  21^0 ;  so  also 
Burgess,  'Let  His  fruit  be  abundant,  on  the  top  of  the  hills, 
like  (the  cedars  of)  Lebanon,'  who  compares  Ps  921'-  and  Hos  145. 
Cheyne  refers  the  'fruit'  to  the  people,  'Slay  abundance  of 
corii  be  in  the  land,  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains  may  it 
wave :  [and  the  people] — like  Lebanon  be  its  fruit.' 

Figuratively  four  meanings  are  found  :  1.  The 
product  of  effort,  as  Pr  3P'  '  Give  her  of  the  fruit 
of  her  hands '  ("i?) ;  Ro  1"  '  I  purposed  to  come 
unto  you,  (but  was  let  hitherto,)  that  I  might 
have  some  fruit  among  you  also,  even  as  among 
other  Gentiles' (».-a/)7r6s).  2.  Benefit,  profit,  Jn  4^'' 
'  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  g.atlier- 
eth  fruit  unto  life  eternal'  {Kapir6$,  cf.  Eng.  'har- 
vest,' the  same  word  philologically).  Ro  6-'  'What 
fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are 
now  ashamed?'  (Kapiros).  3.  By  a  stronglj'  idiom- 
atic Heb.  phrase,  'The  fruit  of  the  lip,'  that  is, 
praise,  Is  57'*  'I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips'  (3i:, 
cf.  vb.  in  Pr  10^'),  an  idiom  that  was  accepted  into 
bibl.  Gr.,  He  13"  'By  him,  therefore,  let  us  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name' 
{xaprds  from  LXX  of  Hos  14- P),  'IS  for  c-i?).  4. 
Of  moral  consequences  of  action,  18  3'° '  the  fruit  of 
their  doings,'  cf.  Jer  \V  2V*  etc.  Tliis  diliers 
from  (1),  for  it  is  often  undesigned,  and  from  ^2), 
for  it  is  often  used  of  punishment. 

J.  Hastings. 

FRUSTRATE.— 2  Es  10^  '  For.sake  me  not,  lest 
I  die  frustrate  of  my  hope '  (ut  non  fruit ra  nioriar), 
and  Jth  11"  'That  my  lord  be  not  defeated  and 
frustr.ate  of  his  purpose'  {airpaKTO!).  So  Hooker, 
Ercl.  I'ulitij,  I.  xi.  4,  '  It  is  an  axiom  of  nature 
that  natural  desire  cannot  utterly  V)e  fruslratu'; 
and  Knox,  Hiit.  29,  'King  Henry  frustrate  re- 
turned to  London,  and  after  his  indi^^'nation  de- 
clared, began  to  fortify  with  men  his  frontiers 
toward  Scotland.'  Such  past  participles,  formed 
in  imitation  of  the  Latin,  are  common  in  Eliza- 
bethan English.  Shaks.  uses  this  form  still  more 
boldly  a.s  an  adj.,  Tewjiest,  III.  iii.  10 — 
*  The  sea  mocks 
Our  trustrate  search  on  land.' 


The  meaning  is  'defeated,'  'baulked.'  The  .sam« 
sense  is  found  with  the  infin.  in  Ezr  4'  '  Hired 
counsellors  against  them  to  frustrate  their  pur- 
pose' (nsn?);  and  with  the  finite  verb  in  Is  44" 
'[the  Lord]  that  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  the 
liars'  (^£p,  Wye.  [1382],  'voide  makende  tocnes 
of  deuynoures ' ;  Gov.  '  I  destroy  the  tokens  of 
witches ' ;  Del.  '  who  brings  to  nought  the  signs 
of  the  lying  prophets').  And  in  the  same  sense 
RV  adds.  Job  5'^  'He  frustrateth  the  devices  of 
the  crafty'  (i;?,  AV  '  He  disappointeth').  But  ia 
Gal  2-'  the  meaning  is  different,  '  I  do  not  frus- 
trate the  grace  of  God '  (dflfTu,  RV  '  make  void '), 
i.e.  not  'baulk,'  'thwart,'  or  'disappoint,'  but 
'nullify,'  'render  inoperative,'  'make  of  no  avail 
or  value.'  So  Elyot,  The  Governour,  ii.  3S.5,  'To 
suche  persones  as  do  contemne  auncient  histories 
.  .  .  it  may  be  sayd,  that  in  contemnynge  histories 
they  frustrate  Experience.' 

Goodwin,  therefore  {Works,  i.  pt.  2,  p.  205),  misses  the  point 
when  he  says,  '  It  waa  God's  great  design  to  advance  grace, 
and  therefore  he  calls  their  stepping  aside  from  the  doctrine 
thereof,  a  frustrating  of  the  grace  of  God,  Gal.  ii.  ult.,  which 
men  do  by  mingling  anything  with  it ;  it  is  a  frustrating  of  the 
grace  of  God,  because  it  frustrateth  the  great  design  of  God, 
for  to  frustrate  is  to  make  void  a  design.'  Dr.  Gwynne  {in  inc.) 
brings  out  the  meaning  thus  :  '  I  do  not  make  void  the  atoning 
grace  of  God  by  seeking  to  justify  mj/setf;  for  if  righteousness 
come  by  law,  then,  indeed,  Christ  died  needlessly,  and  tht  'jrace 
0/  God  is  made  of  none  erfect.'  The  older  versions  are  inaccurate 
or  inadequate,  Wye.  'cast  not  awei' (after  Vulg.  non  abiici*i), 
so  Gov.  Khem.  ;  Tind.  '  despyse,'  so  Rog.  Cran. ;  Gen.  better 
'abrogate';  Bish.  'reject.*  Augustine  is  right — non  irritamfacio. 

J.  Hastlnos. 
FRYING-PAN.— See  Food. 

FUEL.  —  The  Hebrews  indicated  fuel  by  a 
figure  as  the  'food  of  fire'  (Is  O"- '»  [Heb.  •"■'«] 
u'x  nSiN?,  EV  '  fuel  of  fire  '  ;  Ezk  15^- «  21='-  n^rx). 
In  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  wood  was  no  doubt 
the  principal  fuel,  either  in  its  natural  state  or 
prepiired  as  charcoal.  There  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  mineral  coal  as  fuel.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel,  we  may  a.ssume 
that  the  variety  of  woods  employed  for  this 
purpose  was  as  great  as  it  is  in  Syria  to-day  (see 
thelistpreparedby  PostinP£i^67,1891,  n.  llStt'.). 
The  term  d-x;'  (lit.  woods)  is  applied  efjually  to  the 
'sticks'  or  twigs  gathered  by  individuals  (Nu 
\S'--  *',  1  K  \V-  '-),  and  to  the  faggots  or  logs 
prepared  by  felling  and  cutting  up  the  trees  of 
the  forest  (Lv  1^^-  4'*).  A  few  of  such  trees  are 
named  in  Is  44'''"'".  Shrubs  of  every  variety  were 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  such  as  the  rothem 
(□m  Ps  120*  'coals  oi  juniper,'  more  correctly  as 
RVm  '  coals  of  broom  '),  a  slirub  very  largely  used 
as  fuel  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  (Palmer, 
Doughty).  Reduced  to  charcoal  (see  below),  the 
rut/iem  (Arab,  ritm)  is  said  to  throw  out  an  intense 
heat.  References  to  thorns  (n-i-c,  a-yp)  as  fuel  are 
numerous  in  Scripture ;  the  'dtdd  (lyx  Ps  58'° 
[Eng.  "J),  probably  the  buck-thorn  (see  Thorns 
AND  Thistles),  is  mentioned  in  particular.  The 
use  of  chatr,  which  includes  the  chopped  straw 
(dbn)  from  the  threshing-floor,  is  likewise  referre<l 
to  (Mt  3'-),  as  also  of  withered  herbage  {xipros,  EV 
'  grass')  in  general  (Mt  (P",  Lk  1'2-^). 

The  Hebrews,  as  we  h.ave  remarked  .ibove,  were 
familiar  with  the  advantage,  as  fuel,  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  charcoal,  for  such,  without  doubt, 
was  the  '  coal '  of  Scripture  (see  CoAL).  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  ace.  to  Wilkinson  (ed.  1878, 
ii.  3.^,  36),  used  fa"gots  of  wood  for  heating  water 
and  boiling  meat,  but  preferred  charcoal  for  roast- 
ing. However  this  may  have  been  among  the 
Hebrews,  the  fuel  used  for  the  brasier  (ny  Jer 
3C~"'  AV  'hearth,'  RV  'brasier")  or  chafing-dish 
(»!<  T'j  Zee  I'i",  RV  '  pan  of  fire'),  by  whicli  the 
houses  of  the  upper  classes  were  warmed  in  winter, 
was  undoubtedly  charcoal  (cf.  Jn    IS"  21').     Nu 
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such  luxury  would  be  found  in  the  hoiises  of  the 
iioor,  wlio  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  tire  of 
togs  or  twigs  placed  in  a  depression  in  the  floor  of 
tlie  living-room.  The  smoke  from  such  a  hearth 
(perhaps  nifio — although  this  word  is  in  our  extant 
literature  used  only  of  the  altar-hearth,  Lv  6'^ 
[Eng.  6'] — mod.  Arab,  the  same)  escaped  as  best 
it  could  through  the  door  or  the  latticed  window 
(Hos  13',  EV  '  chimney  ').  Chimneys  in  our  sense 
were  not  kno^vn,  although,  by  a  corruption  of  the 
text,  2  Es  6''  is  made  to  speak  of  '  the  cliimneys  of 
Zioa.' 

It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  the  Hebrews  were 
familiar  with  the  use  of  animal  dung  as  fuel. 
This  form  of  fuel,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  the  East,  both  by  the  nomads  and 
the  fellahin.  Tlie  dung  of  the  camel  is  the 
favourite  fuel  of  tlie  Bedawin,  while  the  Syrian 
peasant  carefully  collects  the  droppings  of  his 
cattle,  which  he  uses  either  in  the  natural  state 
when  sufficiently  dry,  or  mixed  with  straw.  From 
the  incident  recorded  in  Ezk  4'''"  we  may  at  least 
infer  that  this  form  of  fuel  was  not  unknown  (see 
esp.  v."),  although,  as  the  country  was  more 
extensively  wooded  then  than  now,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  necessity  as  now  exists  for 
having  recourse  to  it.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

FUGITIVE.— 1.  Simply  one  who  flees,  as  from 
danger  or  punishment  (the  modem,  as  it  is  also 
the  earliest,  meaning  of  the  word,  after  Lat. 
fugitivua).  So  Is  15*  '  His  fugitives  shall  flee  unto 
Zoar'  (RV  '  Her  nobles  flee  unto  Zoar,'  with  'fugi- 
tives' in  mar".  The  reading  is  doubtful  and 
difficult,  see  the  Comm.);  Ezk  IT'"  'And  all  his 
fugitives  Anth  all  his  bands  shall  fall  by  the  sword ' 
(so  RV  and  0.rf.  Heb.  Lex.,  but  reading  again 
doubtful).  2.  A  deserter  from  duty.  This  sense 
belongs  to  fugitivus  also.  So  Jg  12^  '  Ye  Gileadites 
are  fugitives  of  Ephraim ' ;  Cov.  •  runnagatus.' 
Tliat  this  is  the  meaning  of  EV  is  certain,  but 
Moore  holds  that  it  is  a  misinterpretation,  the 
Heb.  word  (d'd-^s)  meaning  not  '  runagate,'  but 
'  survivor '  (see  his  note) ;  2  K  25"  '  the  fugitives 
that  fell  away  to  the  kin";  of  Babylon'  (irx  0''7p;n 
Sy  I'jrj,  RV  'those  that  fell  away,  that  feirto  the 
king') ;  Jth  16"  '  as  fugitives'  children'  (us  iraiSas 
SLiToiioXoivTwv,  RV  'as  runagates'  children');  2  Mac 
8**  (the  only  example  of  the  adj.  in  AV)  '  He 
came  like  a  fugitive  ser^'ant  through  the  mid- 
land unto  Antioch '  (bpavirov  rplnrov,  RV  '  like  a 
fugitive  slave').  So  Shaks.  Ant.  and  C'leop.  IV. 
ix.  22— 

•  But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive.' 

3.  A  Wanderer,  as  Foxe,  Act.  and  Mon.,  iii.  747, 
'  If  thou  wert  an  honest  Woman,  thou  wouldest 
not  .  .  .  run  about  the  Country  like  a  Fugitive.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Gn  4''^-  "  '  a  fugitive  and  a 
vagabond '  (ij;  VJ,  ptcp.  of  yj  to  wander ;  LXX 
arivwn  Koi  rpifiuv  [preserving  the  paronomasia], 
Vulg.  vagus  et  profugiis ;  Luther,  '  unstiit  und 
Huchtig';  Wye.  [1382]  'vagaunt  and  fer  fugitif,' 
[1338]  'unstalile  of  dwellyng  and  fleynge  aboute' ; 
O.iv.  '  a  vagabunde  and  a  rennagate '  ;  Bish.  '  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond ').  Shaks.  presents  a 
close  parallel  in  /  Henry  VI.  III.  iii.  67— 

•  When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashion'd  tliee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a  fugitive? ' 

J.  Hastings. 
FULLER. — The  fuller's  art  is  mentioned  in  both 
OT  and  NT  only  in  connexion  with  himself.  In 
the  former  the  fuller's  field  (2  K  18",  Is  7^  36'')  is 
the  only  word  used,  and  indicated  an  open  field  on 
the  west  of  Jerus.  where  cloths  were  fulled  and 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.     The  process  of 


fulling  in  those  times  is  unknown  to  us  except 
iniiirectly,  partlj'  from  the  etymology  of  the  word 
(□21^,  7ca0fi'!),  and  partly  from  an  Eg^-p.  picture 
It  seems  to  have  consisted  in  washing  tliu  material 
with  some  preparation  of  lye,  beating  or  rubbing 
it,  and  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thii 
ensured  a  considerable  amount  of  cleaning  and 
bleaching  ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyp.  linen 
show  that  the  result  of  the  art,  rude  as  it  may 
have  been,  was  highly  satisfactory.  In  NT  the 
only  reference  to  it  (Mk  9")  is  where  the  garments 
of  Jesus  at  His  transfiguration  are  said  to  have 
become  'glistering,  exceeding  white;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  whiten  them'  (RV) ;  and  this 
description  shows  that  the  reader  was  familiar 
with  the  fuller's  art  and  its  beautifying  effects. 
The  dress  of  Egyp.  and  Jewish  jiriests  was  made 
of  white  linen,  and  among  their  higher  classes  of 
very  line  material,  whose  lustre  was  enhanced  by 
art.  Fulling  is  still  carried  on  in  the  E. ,  probably 
very  much  as  it  was  practised  in  ancient  times, 
and  is  often  employed  before  dyeing  cloth  and 
yam,  to  remove  impurities  and  improve  the  process 
of  colouring ;  but  it  is  rapidly  being  superseded 
by  the  modern  mode  of  bleaching. 

J.  WORTABET. 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (0312  nnj^,  6  07065  yi'a<!>iut, 
agerfullonis),  was  the  scene  of  llabshakeh's  inter- 
view with  Eliakim  and  others  (2  K  18",  Is  36'-), 
and  of  that  between  Ahaz,  Isaiah,  and  his  son 
(Is  7').  In  each  case  it  is  named  in  connexion 
with  the  phrase  'conduit  of  the  Upper  Pool,' 
which  is  '  in  '  or  '  on  '  '  the  highway  of  the  Fuller's 
Field.'  The  conduit  apparently  crossed  the  high- 
way at  a  point  close  to  the  city,  as  conversation 
carried  on  there  could  be  heard  by  the  people  on 
the  walls  (2  K  IS"*).  The  place  cannot  now  be 
identified  with  certainty.  En-rogel  we  know  was 
a  resort  of  the  fullers  ;  whence  probably  its  nairie 
was  derived.  The  same  is  true  of  Birket  Mamilla, 
in  the  vale  west  of  the  city.  The  former,  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  S.E.,  would  have  been 
difficult  of  approach,  and  hearing  from  the  walla 
impossible.  Tlie  higher  aqueduct  from  Solomon's 
Pools  crosses  the  valley  a  little  above  Birket 
Mamilla,  and  seems  to  have  entered  the  city  close 
by  the  tower  Psaphinus,  at  the  N.W.  angle. 
This,  however,  could  hardly  be  called  '  the  con- 
duit of  the  Upper  Pool.'  From  Birket  Mamilla  a 
conduit  takes  water  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah, 
passing  under  the  wall  northward  of  the  Jatt'a  gate. 
Birket  Mamilla  being  the  'upper'  of  the  two 
pools  in  the  valley,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility 
that  the  Fuller's  F'ield  was  located  here.  On  the 
N.,  however,  an  ancient  conduit  entered  the  city 
E.  of  the  Damascus  gate.  Its  course  without  the 
wall  has  not  been  traced.  It  may  have  come  from 
the  large  pool  some  distance  out,  to  the  left  of  the 
Nfiblfis  road.  On  this  side  the  city  was  easiest  of 
approach ;  the  land  here  would  perhaps  best  suit 
the  description  implied  in  r\-p  'arable  land'; 
Josephus  (BJ  V.  iv.  2)  speaks  of  '  The  Fuller's 
Monument,'  at  the  E.  comer  of  the  N.  wall  ;  and 
Arculf  mentions  a  gate  west  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  cent.)  was  called  Porta  Villa  Fullonis, 
'  Gate  of  the  Fuller's  Farm  '  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  ii.  23). 
These  considerations  point  to  the  location  of  the 
Fuller's  Field  on  the  N.  of  the  city.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  warrant  any  certain  conclusion. 

W.  EWINO. 

FULNESS.— See  Pleroma. 

FUNERAL.— See  Burial. 

FURLONG.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

FURNACE In  OT  five  words  are  tr"  furaaja 
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in  EV.  1.  iv'r?,  a  kiln  for  burning  limestone  into 
lime,  or  for  smelting  ore,  chieHy  iron.  The  former 
was  constiucted  of  lime-stones  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with  an 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  air  and 
smoke,  and  another  at  the  bottom  for  supplying 
the  hollow  of  the  dome  with  fuel.  In  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  furnaces  for  smelting,  great  and 
long-continued  heat  was  required,  and  the  com- 
bustion caused  a  thick  and  dark  column  of  smoke 
to  ascend.  It  is  this  appearance  that  is  referred  to 
in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah :  '  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  land  went 
up  as  tlie  smoke  of  a  furnace '  (Gn  19^).  2.  prix, 
an  Aram,  word  still  in  use  in  Syria  (Arab,  nttun) 
for  the  lime-kiln  described  above.  It  occurs  only 
in  Dn  3,  but  there  repeatedly  as  the  '  furnace ' 
into  which  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego 
were  cast.  3.  ^'^]l,  Ps  12*,  but  the  text  here  is 
quite  uncertain.  (See  Cheyne,  ad  loc.  and  Expos. 
Times,  viii.  170,  287,  336,  379.)  4.  nia  (Arab,  kur, 
a  blacksmith's  tireplace),  a  smelting  furnace,  for 
iron  (Dt  4»>,  1  K  8",  Jer  11^),  but  especially  for 
gold  (Pr  17»  27^').  used  metaphorically  (Is  48'", 
furnace  of  affliction).  5.  TJn,  sometimes  tr.  '  fur- 
nace' (Gn  15"),  and  sometimes  'oven'  (Lv  26^")— 
the  latter  being  probably  the  correct  tr°.  The 
Arab,  word  tannur  is  still  in  use  on  the  Lebanon  for 
a  special  kind  of  oven  in  which  women  bake  bread. 
A  pit  is  dug  in  the  earth,  and  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  pottery,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  let  down 
into  it.  Fire  is  kindled  at  the  bottom,  and,  when 
the  smoke  subsides  and  the  cylinder  is  sufficiently 
heated,  a  thin  circular  layer  of  dough,  spread  out 
on  a  pad,  is  deftly  stuck  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
cylinder.  The  cakes,  which  are  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  considered  a  very  good  kind  of  bread. 
The  same  word  in  Gr.  of  NT  (Mt  13")  and  in 
Arab,  (ra/xii-os,  kamin)  means  a  furnace.  In  Syria 
tiie  word  is  still  in  use  for  furnaces  employed  in 
heating  public  baths,  and  the  heat  Generated  in 
them  is  very  great.  J.  Wobtabet. 

FURNITURE In  Gn  31"  it  is  said  that  Rachel 

had  taken  the  images  (RV  'teraphim')  belonging 
to  her  father,  and  put  them  '  in  the  camel's  fur- 
niture.' The  Heb.  [i;]  occurs  only  here  (S-jrn:?), 
and  designates  a  basket-shaped  palanquin  which 
was  placed  on  the  camel's  saddle,  chiefly  for  carry- 
ing tne  women.  See  DUlmann,  in  loc,  who  quotes 
Knobel  and  refers  to  Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  ii. 
85  ;  W.  G.  Brown,  Travels,  453 ;  Ker  Porter, 
Travels,  ii.  232;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  54;  see  also 
art.  Camrl.  The  Eiig.  word  is  apparently  original 
to  AV.  The  older  Eng.  VSS  were  misled  by  the 
Vulg.  stramenta  camcli,  and  Luther's  die  strcu 
der  KaiHcl  (mod.  edd.  die  Streu  der  Kamcele),  and 
render  'straw'  or  'litter,'  though  Gen.  Bible  has 
'saddle'  in  marg.  (Wye.  1382  'the  literyng  of  a 
caniele,'  1388  '  the  strewyngis  of  the  camel  '). 
The  AV  and  RV  word  '  furniture '  is  used  in  the 

Siuer.'il  sense  of  equipment,  accoutrement,  as  in 
utiyan.  Holy  war  (Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  112), 
'  Wherefore,  let  it  please  thee  to  accept  of  our 
Palace  for  thy  place  of  residence,  and  of  the 
Houses  of  the  best  men  in  our  Town  for  the  re- 
ception of  thy  Soldiers  and  their  Furniture.' 

The  same  word  is  given  in  AV  7  times  (Ex 
81''""*»  3514  3.,M  Nah  2»)  as  ihe  tr.  of  •';?  kCli, 
which  is  usually  tr''  '  vessel.'  RV  prefers  '  vessel ' 
in  Ex  31"''  •  anil  35",  but  gives  '  furniture  '  as  the 
tr.  of  the  same  Heb.  in  Ex  25»,  Nu  3"  7',  2  S  24-J 
(AV  all  'instrument');  Ex  40',  Nu  !«"'  4"-", 
1  Ch  9=»  (AV  all  '  vessel '). 

For  an  account  of  the  furniture  of  an  Eastern 
house,  see  House.  J.  Hastings. 

FURPOW This  is  the  tr"  in  AV  of  the  follow. 


ing  Heb.  words.  1.  -ma  Ps  C5'»  (RV  '  ridges '1. 
This  word,  which  is  most  familiar  to  us  in  the 
sense  of  a  '  troop '  [e.g.  1  S  30»-  "•  ^  and  oft. ),  means 
literally  a  '  cutting,'  and  (in  plur.  fern,  rh-;)  appears 
in  Jer  48"  in  connexion  with  cuttings  in  the  flus-Ii 
as  a  sign  of  mourning.  2.  nyip  or  n'i]n  Ps  129', 
where  the  word  is  used  m'etaphorically,  'The 
plowers  plowed  upon  my  back,  they  made  long 
their  furrows'  (ctmj^?  Kethibh,  Oii:;-?  ^erc).  The 
only  other  occurrence  of  this  word  is  in  the  ob.=eure 
expression  in  1  S  14'-'  r^y  lyx  ,1:^^?  -x-jj,  which  is  tr' 
in  AV  'within  as  it  were  an  half  acre  of  land 
[which]  a  yoke  [of  oxen  might  plow] ' ;  AVm  '  lialf 
a  furrow  of  an  acre  of  land,'  RV  '  within  as  it  ^^ere 
half  a  furrow's  length  in  an  acre  of  land,'  RVm 
'half  an  acre  of  land.'  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  suspect  the  originality  of  MT.  LXX  has 
if  fi6\l<n  Kcd  /v^xXaJii"  roD  ireSiov,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Heb.  expression  originally  speci- 
fied the  weapons  used  by  Jonathan  and  his  armour- 
bearer,  although  in  that  case  we  have  probably 
here  a  gloss  transferred  from  v.'"  (see  Wellhausen 
and  Driver's  notes,  ad  loc.,  also  Budde  in  >iBOT). 
3.  .i:ni^  Ezk  17'-'",  where  RV  rightly  sulistitutes 
'beds,'  as  in  Ca  5"  &^  [all].  4.  c'rn  Job  31^  39'", 
Hos  10*  12'i.  The  same  word  (in  plii'r.)  is  tr''  by  RV 
'  furrows '  in  Ps  65",  where  AV  has  '  ridges.'  5.  In 
Hos  W  ihe  Kethibh  has  cnrv,  ^erc  cobiy  'furrows.' 
Many  modern  scholars  (following  LXX,  Vulg.  and 
Pesh.)  would  read  Dniji;;  '  transgressions.'  The  pas- 
sage appears  to  be  hopelessly  corrupt.  AV  (text) 
'when  they  shall  bind  themselves  in  their  two 
furrows,'  is  of  course  meaningless.  RV  proposes 
'  when  thej'  are  bound  to  their  two  transgressions  '  ; 
but  even  this  fails  to  yield  a  satisfactory  sense. 
Probably  Nowack  is  not  far  wrong  in  liis  con- 
jectural tr°  um  sie  zu  ziichtigen  wcgen  ihrer  beiden 
Vergehungen,  'to  punish  "them  for  both  their 
transgressions.'  Similarly  Guthe  (in  Kautzsdi's 
AT),  wenn  sie  fur  Hire  zwei  Verschuldungen 
ZUchtigung  empfangen,  '  when  they  receive 
punishment  for  their  two  transgressions.'  The 
latter  will  be  their  wrong  choice  of  a  king 
and  their  idolatry,  or  perhaps  the  reference  may 
be  to  the  two  calves  at  IJethel  and  Dan  (see 
Nowack  and  Wellh.  ad  loc,  and  cf.  Siegfried- 
Stade,  *.  |iv)-     See  further  under  Aguicultukk. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
FURTHER.— To  'further'  in  the  sense  of  '  help 
forward '    is    used  of  persons    in    Ezr   8"    '  they 
furthered  tlie  people,  and  the  house  of  God '  (iKf  j). 
So  Chaucer,  houjs  0/  Fame,  2023— 

•  And  paf  expres  commaundement, 
To  whiche  I  am  obedient, 
To  furlhre  thee  with  al  my  might.' 

Furtherance  occurs  in  Ph  1'"- '"  as  tr.  of  xpoitoinj, 
which  in  1  Ti  4">,  its  only  other  occurrence,  is  tr' 
'profiting.'  RV  gives  'progress'  in  all.  On  the 
other  hand  RV  introduces  'furtherance'  into  Ph 
1°  '2-'^  to  express  the  force  of  els  witli  tlie  ace.  (els 
tA  eiuYyi'Kioi',  '  in  furtherance  of  the  gospel,'  AV 
'  in  the  gospel ').  Cf.  Healej'  (IGIO),  Ht.  Aug.  Citie 
of  God,  I.  xi.  19,  '  The  ponipes  of  tlie  funerulls  are 
rather  solaces  to  the  living  then  furtherances  to 
the  dead.' 

FURY.— The  Heb.   word   .-Kfg  IftrtxAh,   which  is 

once  (Est  1")  tr""  'anger,'  and  often  'wrath,'  is 
66  (KTO  of  Dn  11"  and  Aram,  v.",  K^n  of  S"*- '" 
make  69)  times  tr''  'fury.'  Of  these  occurrences 
61  refer  to  God,  and  then  Amer.  RV  prefers 
'  wrath,'  except  in  Is  42^  60"  '  fierceness.'  Fury 
is  also  the  tr.  in  A V  of  jno  MrOrt  in  Job  '20"  ;  RV 
'  fierceness,'  as  the  word  is  a  few  times  tr^  in  A  V. 
In  the  Apocr.  '  fury '  occurs  as  the  tr.  of  6v)i.i\ 
Sir  1"'  45i»  48",  Bar  1"  (RV  always  'wrath'):  n\ 
Oi'/wl  Wis  7*  (AV  'furies,'  RV "' ragings ')  10», 
2  Mac  4»  (both  AV  'fury,'  KV  'rage');  and  ot 
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i\d<rTup  2  Mac  7'  '  And  -when  he  was  at  the  last 
gasp,  he  said,  Thoii  like  a  fury  takest  us  out  of 
this  present  life  '  (-u  iiiv,  aXdarup  ;  the  only  occvir- 
rence  of  the  word  in  biblical  Greek,  though  it  is 


found  also  in  4  Mac  9"  U^  18==  ;  RV  '  Thou,  mis. 
creant').    See  Anger.  J.  Hastings. 

FUTURE.— See  Eschatolooy. 


Gr 


GAAL  (Syj,  ace.  to  Wellh.  Isr.  u.  jiid.  Geschichte, 
p.  26  =  ' beetle,'  of.  Arab,  ja'ul;  see  Gray,  Ucbr. 
Prop.  Names,  p.  1 10),  Jg  Q'-*""  son  of  Ebed  (ini;,  LXX, 
A"A;3e«,  B 'Iw/StjX,  prob.  error  for  '\uifii)S,  Ohed  i3iy  ; 
cf.  LXX  1  Ch  2"  11"  26',  2  Cli  23'.  Less  prob. 
'lii^-q\,  i.e.  '?3v  =  Sy3v  'J"  is  Baal,'  altered  to  Ebed 
to  avoid  offence). — Gaal,  apparently  a  Canaanite 
and  a  new-comer  to  Shechem,  was  the  ringleader 
of  a  revolt  against  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon.  He 
first  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Shechemites,  and 
then  adroitly  seized  the  occasion  of  the  popular 
vintage-festival  to  incite  them  to  revolt  and  make 
himself  their  leader.  Zebul,  Abimelech's  otlicer 
in  Shechem,  heard  of  the  plot,  and  sent  a  warning 
to  his  cliief.  Following  Zebul's  advice,  Abinieleih 
marched  against  the  town  and  surrounded  it  with 
ambuscades  under  cover  of  night.  Gaal,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gate,  noticed  the  approach  of 
Abimelech's  men,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Zebul, 
^^■llo  replied  first  with  an  ironical  answer  and  then 
with  an  open  taunt,  bidding  him  go  forth  and  tight 
with  them.  In  the  battle  which  tullowed,  Abime- 
lech completely  defeated  the  rebels,  and  Zebul 
drove  out  Gaal  and  his  brethren  from  the  city.  The 
context  suggests  that  the  revolt  was  one  of  '  native 
Shechemites  against  the  half-Israelite  Abimelech ' 
(Moore).  Gaal  poses  as  their  champion.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  Gaal  was  an  Israelite,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  rouse  the  Israelite  population 
against  the  Shechemite  ruler.  W.  R.  Smith,  Th.  T. 
XX.  1886,  p.  196  ff.,  would  place  v.^  after  v.-'- ;  and 
Budde,  RiM.  u.  Sam.  p.  118,  after  v.^^.  But  no 
transposition  is  needed.  In  v.'^  read  with  LXX  ^iJin 
for  nnj;  '  Do  not  the  son  of  JerubbaaJ  and  Zebul 
.  .  .  make  slaves  of  the  men  of  Hamor  ? '  Another 
simple  alteration  is  nny  (perf.)  proposed  by  Moore, 
'  Were  not  .  .  .  subject  to  Hamor?'  V.'-'"  fon-ti'i 
read  17N1  '  and  I  would  say.'  V."'  for  ncno^ 
'  deceitfully ' (?)  read  nnnx?  'in  Arumah,'  cf.  v.'". 
c'-if  can  hardly  be  right :  Stade  suggests  nja 
D-iyP  ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful.  See  further  under 
Abimelech.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

GAASH  (e'yj). — A  mountain  in  Ephraim,  S.  of 
Timnath-serah  or  Timnath-heres  (wh.  see),  Jos  24-*', 
Jg  2'.  The  torrent-valleys  (O'^ijj)  of  G.  are  men- 
tioned in  2  S  23'»=lCh  11»2. 

GABAEL  (B  Fa^a-fiX,  A  ra^zaiiX).— 1.  A  distant 
ancestor  of  'Tobit  (To  !')•  2.  A  friend  and  kinsman 
of  "Tobit,  residing  at  Rages  in  Media.  To  him 
Tobit,  when  purveyor  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  once 
entrusted,  as  a  deposit,  10  talents  of  silver  (Vulg. 
only  :  'lent  it  under  a  bond,  because  G.  was  needy'), 
To  1".  For  years  the  money  was  not  claimed. 
The  reason  for  this  is  given  with  great  variety  in 
the  VSS  (1">).  When,  however,  blindness  and 
poverty  came  on  Tobit  in  Nineveh,  he  recollected, 
after  prayer,  the  long-forgotten  treasure  (To  4'), 
and  wished  his  son  Tobias  to  fetch  it  (4-').  Tobias 
found  a  guide,  Raphael  in  disguise,  who  said  lie 
had  lodged  with  G.  (To  5').  When  Tobias  married 
Sarah  in  Ecbat£.na  he  sent  Raphael  for  the  deposit 
(9*).  G.  welcomed  him,  and  brought  forth  tlie 
bags  with  seals  unbroken,  returning  with  Raphael 
to  the  wedding  feast.  All  the  VSS,  except  B  and 
Heb.  of  Fagius,  tell  of  a  liearty  blessing  which  (;. 


gave  the  bridegroom  when  he  met  him  (9").  Instead 
of  this,  B  (so  EV)  says,  '  Tobias  blessed  his  wife,' 
and  Heb.  Fag.  '  Tobias  was  blessed  still  more, 
with  Sarah  his  wife.' 

Heb.  Fag.  uses  the  form  '7S'3y,  except  in  ch.  10, 
where  we  have  Sn3j,  as  always  in  Munster's  Heb. 
Itala  preserves  the  form  most  accurately,  '  Gabahel, ' 
'?i<nj3='God  is  high.'  J.  T.  AIarshall. 

GABATHA  {Tardea).  —  One  of  two  eunucha 
whose  plot  against  Artaxerxes  (the  Ahasuerus, 
i.e.  Xerxes  of  canonical  Est)  was  discovered 
and  frustrated  by  Mardoclieus  (Mordecai),  Ad. 
Est  12'.  In  Est  2-'  he  is  called  Bigthan  and 
in  6-  BlOTHANA. 

GABBAI  ('35,  cf.  Talm.  'JJ  '  tax-gatherer').— A 
Benjamite  (Neh  11*),  but  text  doubtful  (see  Smend, 
Listen,  p.  7). 

GABBATHA  occurs  only  in  Jn  19"  'And  he 
[Pilate]  brought  Jesus  out  and  sat  down  (iKd$iaev, 
not — according  to  Justin,  Apol.  i.  35,  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  Peter,  iKadtaav  airrbv  itri  Kadiopa-v  Kpiaews — '  set 
him ')  on  the  judgment-seat  at  a  place  called  the 
Pavement  {Aidia-TpuToi'),  but  in  Hebrew  Gabbatha' 
CE0pai(TTi  Si  TajSiiaed). 

■The  passage  oilers  serious  philological  and  topo- 
graphical ditliculties. 

(a)  AiOuaTpuiToi'  is  clearly  '  pavement,'  especially 
of  mosaic  work  (tessellatum)  ;  cf.  in  tlie  OT,  Est 
1«,  Ca  3'",  2  Ch  1^  but  especially  Aristeas  (ed. 
Schmidt,  p.  30,  3),  where  on  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem it  is  said  :  T6  5^  trav  Ha^os  Xtddarpwroi' 
KaBlffTTjKe. 

(b)  This  particular  Pavement  was  called  in 
Hebrew  'Gabbatha.'  It  is  not  necessary  or  pos- 
sible,  tho\igh  it  is  generally  attempted,  to  seek  in 
Gabbatha  tlie  exact  equivalent  of  the  appellativK  m 
Xidiarpurro:'  (Onomastica  sacra,  ed.  Lag.  189,  87. 
202,  62,  ra/J^afld  XMiTTpuiTov). 

(c)  The  Greek  MSS  oiler  scarcely  any  variety  ; 
some  uncials  have  Ta/Jaffa  ;  so  also  the  Harclensian 
VS  in  the  edition  of  White  ;  but  according  to  Bar- 
hebrajus  it  had  Kntcn-^i ;  a  few  minuscules  have 
Ka-Ktf^Ba.  Interesting  in  this  connexion  is  the 
spelling  of  the  Peshitta,  kos'?^,  with  the  remark 
of  Barhebrieus,  that  the  J  is  to  be  pronounced 
hard  like  3  and  the  a  both  times  soft  (cf.  Duval, 
Gr.  Syr.  p.  30);  the  Cureton  and  Lewis  MSS  are 
unhappily  defective,  but  the  Arabic  Tatian  has 
U.;;j>ii   KafiftA  (thus  cod.  A,  the  text  of  CiasCA 

Lvjo.^  ;  in  the  translation  Ciasca  and  Hogg  re- 
tained Gabbatha).  The  Evangeliarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  shows  unn-j,  but  codex  C  (in  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  Mrs.  Lewis)  anii.  On  the 
deformations  of  the  word  in  the  MSS  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  see  Wordsworth  -  White.  The  confusion 
with  Golgotha  (first  hand  of  cod.  Sinaiticus)  ia 
found  elsewhere  (Oliverus,  Descriptio  terrmsanctm, 
p.  2U,  9,  codd.  DX  Golgatha,  U  Grabata). 

In  this  state  of  the  evidence  it  is  safest  to  pre 
suppose  an  Aramaic  «!'??>  as  st.  emph.  of  afeminin* 
noun  N|3  from  the  root  33J.  But  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  Nnnj  is  disputed. 

1.   In  Mt  26=^  we  (ind  .xn^j  in  the  Evang.  llir' 
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ioT Tpi't^\iov  ;  cf.  Hihiopii:  rjn!j{b)ifd=pr(trUa,  Dillm. 
Lex.  1168,  and  hatin  f/nhntn.  Martial,  7.  47,  11.  3. 
Schwally  (Idioticun)  identilied  this  with  our  Gab- 
batha.  Rut  this  Nrni  seems  to  be  a  dialectic  form 
of  uns;  (fem.  of  13),  TJiesaur.  Syr.  1791  ;  cf.  kjisjs 
and  K-D?3,  ib.  766,  1792. 

2.  Neither  can  it  be  =  K^53  (Kns's)  '  vault,*  Ka/ndpa, 
^i^Spa,  ^a\ls  (Vogui,  Inscr.  S(mit.  i.  p.  50,  n.  70, 
ib.  n.  50  ;  Targ.  Jer.  xx.  2,  3,  Naz.  56"),  because  of 
the  vowel  i  in  the  first  syllable,  though  the  mean- 
ir.g  would  be  very  apjiropriate  :  an  arch,  niche,  or 
cupola,  under  which  the  tribunal  was  placed  on 
a  mosaic  pavement. 

3.  Generally  it  is  derived  from  33  '  back ' ;  but 
neither  for  the  form  nor  for  the  meaning  (Anhohe, 
'height';  Kautzsch,  Gramm.  des  Bibl.  Aram.  p. 
10)  can  examples  be  given.  In  the  OT  we  have 
|inj3  ;  in  the  Jlislma  the  plural  ni-3  ;  for  tcii'i  Targ. 
Ps  6S'°,  Lagarde  printed  n3:'3  ;  Levy,  p.  123, 
has  NJ3'3  ;  Gesen.  r.  98,  90"  we  have  's'nt  Nn33'3 
cn.T ;  more  frequent  is  xnanu,  Dalman,  Gr.  des 
Arnm.  §  25.  i.  /3,  where  also  an  example  of  spelling 
with  £3  is  given. 

4.  Others  thought  of  the  root  1'33,  i.e.  of  an 
Aramaized  *Nni'33  'hill'  (comp.  n-:c' =  .lycr,  n^p  if 
=  •ni'ac').    (The  roots  33, 13,  and  id  are  closely  allied  ; 

cf.  further  [33  Lv  21^  =  |.2Ij_210  ;  |_2lj_2lD  is  ex- 
plained cat'erna  by  Barsalibi;  I  f\  g^  .  ^'~\  (^.[.liD, 
spelunca  foi-nicata,  Julian,  ed.  HoH'm.  139.  21). 
The  exact  form  and  meaning  must  therefore  be 
left  in  suspense. 

(d)  No  place  called  AiddcrTpuTov  or  Gabbatha  is 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  or  in  any  other  known 
source  besides  the  NT.  But  frequently  we  hear  of 
a  [dace  called  n-u  ( =!i!i;ffTus),  especially  of  the  nsfS 
n'i;n  'the  hall  of  hewn  quaders,'  where  the  San- 
heiirin  assembled  (Schiirer,  HJP  11.  i.  190).  It 
has  been  attempted  to  identify  these  two  places. 
Tradition  seeks  Gabbatha  near  the  so  -  called 
'  Ecce  homo  Arch.'  Compare  the  articles  Jeru- 
s.\LEM,  Pilate,  Pr.etorium,  Temple.  For  the 
sitting  of  the  judge  on  the  sella,  see  Schiirer, 
I.  ii.  15  n.  8,  and  the  literature  there  quoted, 
especially  Josephus,  Ant.  xvill.  iv.  6,  where 
Philippus  is  praised  :  toO  Bpbvov  eh  6v  Kpiveie  KaSe- 
^ufjL€voi  iv  rats  odoh  iirofiivov  .  .  .  iK  tqv  d^ios  iSpOffews 
Tov  0p6vov  ^  Kal  Tvxoi  yevoji^VT}^  KaBe^Sfievo^  i^Kpoaro. 

Eb.  Nestle. 
GABBE  (A  Vd^^-n,  B  Ko/S^t;  ;  AV  Gabdes),  1  Es 
a**.— In  Ezr  2«  Geba. 

GABRIAS  (B  Ta^plas,  m  Ta^pd,  indecl.  Greek 
forms  of  '1?;  [Aram.  I3p],  shortened  form  of  Sx-i:? 
'  man  of  God ' ;  omitting,  as  was  customary,  the 
name  of  the  deity.  Syr.  and  Heb.  Fagii  [ireserve 
the  complete  form). — Ace.  to  To  1'*  Gabrias  was 
the  brother oi  the  Gahael  to  whom  Tobit  entrusted 
10  talents  of  silver.  In  To  4-°  the  Gr.  reads 
]'a,3a^X<i)  TV  ToD  Va^pla,  H  Valipei,  which  AV  and 
RV  render  '  theso/i  of  Gabrias,'  thereby  introducing 
an  apparent  contradiction,  probably  gratuitously. 
Compare  'loi/Sas  'laKujBov,  Ac  1",  witii  Jude  '. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

GABRIEL  (Sri??,  in  LXX  and  NT  Va^piri\,  vir 
Dei,  'man  of  God  ')  appears  in  both  OT  and  NT. 
In  L)n  8'"-  G.  is  the  '  man  '  who  interprets  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat ;  in  9'-"-  he  ex- 
plains to  Daniel  .leremiali's  projihecy  about  the  70 
years  (.ler  25"  29'")  as  70  weeks  of  years,  and 
amplilies  details.  In  NT  G.  is  named  by  Lk 
alone;  he  foretells  tlie  birth  of  .loliii  to  /aoharias 
(1'"),  and  acts  as  the  angel  of  Annunciation  to 
.Mary  (1-").  Dill'erent  in  some  ways  as  the  later  is 
from   the  earlier   presentation,  yet   both   can   be 

*  Luther,  who  had  at  first  trojisliiled  J'JtatIrr  (Paveniont), 
•eenis  to  have  thoutthl  of  the  root  n33  '  to  be  high,'  since  he 
coined  the  word  Uochpfltu'er  (Hii^ti-paveuient). 


easily  united  as  parts,  not  only  of  one  character, 
but  even  of  one  aspect  of  it,  viz.  that  of  bearing 
divine  sympathy  and  comforting  promise  to  tlio.se 
in  need.  These  appearances  are  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notion  of  G.'s  character  attorded  by 
the  later  and  more  developed  Jewish  an''ulology. 
The  developed  angelology  of  Dn  is  indeed  used  as 
an  argument  for  the  later  date  of  that  book 
(Driver,  LOT^  p.  508).  If  the  'one  like  the 
appearance  of  a  man'  (Dn  IC')  be  G.,  as  would 
appear  from  the  fact  that  his  message  resembles, 
even  in  its  words,  that  of  G.  in  8  and  9,  then  G.  is 
a  companion  of  Michael,  and  both  are  members 
of  a  class,  the  '  princes '  or  guardian-angels  of  the 
nations.  In  Enoch  9,  G.  is  one  of  four  great  arch- 
angels ;  but,  comparing  this  with  Lk  1'"  and  otlier 
references,  he  is  one  of  seven  (Rev  8-)  who  present 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  and  go  in  and  out  before 
God  (To  12'").  The  Targums  add  G.  as  a  gloss  to 
other  parts  of  Scripture ;  according  to  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  the  '  man'  who  showed  Josepli  tlie  way 
towards  his  brethren  (Gn  37")  was  G.  ;  again,  witli 
Michael  and  others  G.  takes  part  in  the  burial  of 
Moses  (Dt  34°) ;  G.  is  also  the  angel  whom  the 
Lord  sent  to  destroy  the  host  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Ch  32-').  About  the  name  Gabriel  there  is 
nothing  distinctive,  but  it  was  probably  p  ^.loper 
name  from  its  first  use  :  the  personality,  however, 
is  \'ery  definite.  Assuming  tliat  the  supra-natural 
beings  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  are  either 
the  shrivelled-up  descendants  of  the  nature-spirits 
of  primitive  Semitic  superstition  (2-n''x)  or  sub- 
ordinate personal  beings  fully  representing  God 
at  a  definite  time  and  place  (d':n'"::)  (Schultz,  OT 
Thcol.  ii.  215  f.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Encrj.  Brit.^  art. 
'Angel'),  it  is  clear  that  G.  belongs  to  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former.  Nor  has  his  connexion 
with,  far  less  his  derivation  from,  any  of  the  seven 
Amshaspends  of  Zoroastrianism,  the  seven  Baby- 
lonian planets,  or  the  seven  councillors  at  the 
Persian  court  (Ezr  7'''),  been  made  out.  He  is  tiie 
messenger  of  J" :  a  characteristic  Jewish  idea, 
though  the  number  of  the  archangels — seven — 
may  iiave  been  derived  from  foreign  sources.  W'e 
possess  but  little  de.scription  of  the  special  form 
under  which  he  presented  himself ;  to  Daniel  he  is 
simply  'the  man  G.,'  thou^'li  an  elaborate  and 
striking  picture  is  drawn  of  the  'man'  (G.  ?1  in 
Dn  1U°-'.  St.  Luke  is  equally  reticent,  but  calm- 
ness and  sublimity  are  added  :  '  I  am  G.  that  stand 
in  the  presence  of  God.'  In  Dn  9-'  G.  is  'caused 
to  Hy  swiftly,'  but  the  passage  is  not  clear  ;  KVm 
'  .sore  w  e.tried  '  seems  somewhat  inejit ;  '  gleaming 
in  splendour'  (Schultz,  OT  Theul.  li.  226  n.  2)  is 
more  likely,  though  it  proposes  an  emendation  of 
the  original. 

G.  appropriates  to  himself  the  function  of  reveal- 
ing God.  He  brings  the  divine  into  the  phenomenal 
world.  In  this  he  is  contrasted  with  Alichael,  who 
fights  for  God  and  the  chosen  people,  ^'et  in  G.'s 
character  there  is  also  a  stem  element.  Mohammed 
a.sserts  him  to  have  been  the  revealer  of  the  Konvn, 
— probably  in  opposition  to  the  later  Jews,  wlwse 
pnnce  was  Miilmel, — but  Mohammed  also  repre- 
sents G.  as  fighting  for  hiui,  e.g.  at  the  heatt  of 
3000  angels  against  the  idolatrous  Mcccans.  But, 
comparing  Lk  1*"  (also  perhaps  Dn  10"-'»-  =')  witii 
this,  we  see  that  these  sterner  aspects  were  not 
wanting  even  iu  the  Jewish  conception  of  tiabriol. 

A.  (!i:ii:vK. 
GAD. — Gad  is  another  form  of  goad,  and  the 
gadlly  (so  correctly  RVm  for  ilP  in  .ler  40*' ;  AV, 
RV'iJestruction')isthegoad-lly,  thelly  that  stings. 
Hence  the  favourite  derivation  lor  the  verb  to  '  gad  ' 
(though  it  is  not  very  certain)  is  to  rush  ai)out 
like  animals  stung  hy  the  gadlly.  Perhaps  better 
and  more  simply  (after  Skeat),  to  drive  al>out 
(which  was    the    orig.   sense),  goad;   then    rush 
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about  as  goaded.  Cf.  Dryden,  Virgil's  Georgics, 
iii. — 

'  their  stinps  draw  blood 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  throui^li  tlie  wood,' 

Bacon  expresses  the  usual  meaninj;  of  the  word 
clearly  in  Essays  'Of  Envy'  (Cold.  Treas.  ed. 
p.  30,  I.  21) — 'For  Envy  is  a  Gadding  Passion, 
and  walketh  the  Streets,  and  doth  not  keepe 
home.'  With  which  cf.  T.  Adams,  //  Peter  (on  1*), 
'  Man's  knowledge  should  not  be  a  gadding  harlot, 
whose  feet  cannot  keep  within  doors ;  but  a  ^ood 
housewife  to  stay  at  home.'  In  AV  we  hnd, 
Jer  &"  '  Why  gaddest  thou  about  so  much  to 
change  thy  way?'  (''pin-n?,  lit.  '  wliy  goest  thou?' 
mostly  poetic  in  Heb.,  but  in  Aram,  the  usual 
word  for  'to  go  away');  Sir  25-^  'Give  the  water 
no  passage ;  neither  a  wicked  woman  liberty  to 
gad  abroad  '  (after  Vulg.  veniam  prodeundi,  wliicli 
again  follows  the  reading  TrafipTjcriaf  f'fASou ;  B  has 
simply  dioKTiav  ;  XA  Trapp-riffiav,  whence  RV  '  free- 
dom of  speech'). 

Gadder  occurs  Sir  26'  '  A  drunken  woman  and 
a  gadder  abroad  causeth  gi"eat  anger '  (after  the 
reading  khI  pein^a^,  but  not  Vulg.,  which  has  no 
corresj).  words,  but  to  the  Gr.  [opyi)  luyiX-q  ^ui't) 
lxi0v<roi'\  adds  et  cuntiimdia  ;  RV  follows  Gr.  '  A 
drunken  woman  causeth  great  Avrath ').  Cf.  Graf- 
ton, Kitir/  John,  An.  13,  '  In  the  mean  while  the 
priestes  within  England  had  prouided  them  a  false 
and  counterfeated  prophet  called  Peter  Wakefielde, 
a  Yorksliiioiiian,  who  was  a  hermite,  an  idle 
gadder  about,  and  a  pratljng  marchant.' 

J.  Hastings. 

GAD  (T3,  SaifiSvtov,  Salfjuav;  Forttma;  also,  probably, 
■•Ji  'Tvxn)- — Properly,  the  word  should  be  used  with 
the  article  n;n  'the  gad,'  i.e.  'the  (god  of)  good 
luck';  that  being  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
is  apparently  the  same  as  ij  gad,  '  fortune,'  Arab. 
jndd,  Aram.  N7?  qnddd,  Syr.  gadd.  Gad  was, 
therefore,  originally  an  appellative,  and  its  use 
as  a  divine  name  is  due  to  its  meaning.  Examples 
of  its  appellative  use  are  .snj  v-2  '  the  unlucky ' 
(Buxtorf,  387);  Nnin:  'the  fortune  of  Athe '  (de 
Vogii6,  Palm.  143);  noyni  and  ijcin,  etc.,  in 
Carthag.  inscriptions.  The  god  Gad  as  Ti'-xi?, 
'  Fortune,'  seems  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  the 
Old  Pers.  word  for  'God,'  bnga,*  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit  bhaga,  '  fortune,' and 
Baethgen  quotes  in  this  connexion  the  Syr.  phrase 
'I  swear  by  the  Fortune  (xn;)  of  the  king'  (P. 
Smith,  S.V.),  '  fortune'  becoming  thus  a  protective 
divinity,  to  whom  temples  were  built  and  statues 
erected.  The  worship  of  this  divinity  became 
greatly  extended  in  ancient  times,  and  numerous 
Gr.  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran  give  tlie  Gr. 
equivalent  word  (liixri),  the  identity  of  which  with 
Gad,  notwithstanding  the  difl'erence  of  gender 
(Gad  being  masc,  Tyche  fem.),  does  not  admit  of 
doubt.  A  trace  of  the  Syr.  worship  of  Gad  is 
regarded  as  being  indicated  by  the  exclamation 
of  Leah  when  Zilpah,  her  maid,  bore  Jacob  a  son 
(Gn  30")-  The  expression  used  is  iyi,  which  is 
translated  in  AV  (following  the  ^lerS,  i:  n?  ba  gad) 
'a  troop  Cometh,' or  'fortune  is  come.'  If,  how- 
ever, the  Kethibh  be  followed  (with  pointing  i:? 
blgad),  the  word  may  be  translated  '  with  Gad  't  (in 
RV  '  fortunate,'  m.  '  with  fortune  '),  a  rendering 
favoured  by  many  scholars.  As  the  name  of 
Gad  is  not  met  with  in  Bab.  literature,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  native  Can.  word,  retained 
by  the  Israelites  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  to 
polytheism  which  existed  among  them  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Bab.  captivity,  when  they  '  pre- 

•  Also  the  Phrygian  name  of  Zeus,  Bccya'iot. 
f  The  Targ.  ot  the  pseudo-Jonathan  and  that  of  Jerus.  both  read 
'Al'"=''yP''""^'  comt-th.'   <Cf.  also  BaU's  note,  ad  loc.,  in  Haupt's 
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pared  a  table  for  Fortune  [i:^],'  and  tilled  up 
'  min;;led  wine  unto  Destiny  ['js?]'  (Is  65"  R\'), 
as  did  also  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  for 
their  gods  (cf.  Bel»,  also  Jer  51").*  By  the 
astrologers  Gad  was  identified  with  the  planet 
Jupiter,  called  by  the  Arabs  'Great  Fortuna,' 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  tlie 
Ass^Tian  Manu  rabil,+  'great  Manu,'  identified 
by  Lenormant  with  Meni  or  'Destiny,'  may  not 
in  reality  be  identical  with  Gad,  Meni  being,  with 
the  Arabs,  '  Lesser  Fortuna.'  The  Assyrians  also 
worshipped  a  god  named  ^ibf-dunki,  +  a  n.aiue 
meaning  '  Bespeak  thou  my  good  fortune,'  with 
whom  Gad  may  also  have  been  identified.  The 
identification  of  Gad  with  the  star  of  good  fortune 
(piy  njta  kokab  zedek),  the  planet  Jupiter,  is 
regarded  as  being  of  late  date. 

Further  testimony  to  the  worship  of  Gad  in 
Canaan  is  to  be  found  in  the  place-names  Baal-gad 
(Jos  U"  12'  13'),  where  Baal  was  worshipped  as  god 
of  fortune,  and  Migdal-gad  (Jos  15"),  '  tlie  tower  of 
Gad.'  The  Hebrews  also  were  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  worship  of  Gad  as  a  natural  thing,  that 
tlie  words  addressed  by  Esau  to  Isaac  his  father, 
'let  my  father  arise'  (Gn  27^'),  are  explained  in 
Bcreshith,  Rabba,  p.  65,  as  an  invocation  to  Gada 
or  Fortune. 

Literature.— Dillm.,  Del.,  and  O.  A.  Smith  on  Is  65",  Del.  on 
Gn  3U11  ;  Lenomiant,  Chaldtean  Maijic,  p.  120  ;  Baethgen,  B'-itr. 
z.  .Vfi/li't.  liel.  70  ff.  ;  N61dekeini;i).WG(lSi«j),p.  4(ail.  ;  SiiffrioJ 
in  Juhrb./.  pyot.  Theot.  (1875),  pp,  366-307. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

GAD  (13,  rd5). — Son  of  Jacob  by  his  concubim 
Zilpah,  Leah's  slave-girl.  Gn  30"  RV,  '  Leah  saiil. 
Fortunate  !  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,'  follows 
the  LXX,  cIttcv  Aeia,  'Ev  Ti'xB,  and  Vulg,  Dixit 
feticiter.  Field  mentions  the  Greek  rendering, 
elrrixQKa.,  'I  have  had  good  fortune,'  reading  i;a 
or  T53.  Perhaps  we  sliould  tr.  '  With  the  help  of 
Gad'  (Ball,  Sacred  Books  of  OT).  Dillm.  liM 
'tlliickskind.'  So  Kethibh  ;  the  .^ere',  punctuating 
ditl'erently,  has  11  k3  '  Gad  or  Fortune  comes.'  So 
Symm.  (^XSej"  Tad)  Onk.  and  Syr.  Aq.  has  fi\Oer 
euiwta  ('  well-living'),  which  Field,  on  the  authority 
of  Jerome,  etc. ,  corrects  to  eij'ww'a  ( '  the  being  \v ell- 
girded  ').  The  view  taken  by  these  authontiea 
suggests  that  Gad  here  is  either  the  divine  name 
found  in  Is  65"  (see  preceding  art.),  or  is  connected 
with  that  name.  The  AV  '  a  troop  cometh ' 
treats  "ij  as  equivalent  to  nn;,  probably  on  account 
of  Gn  49'",  which,  however,  is  rather  a  play  upon 
words  than  a  serious  etymology.  Similar  trans- 
lations are  given  by  the  Sam.  Version  (Dillm.) 
and  the  Gr.-Ven.  rJKti  <rrpdTevij.a. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

GAD  (Tribe) ;  for  Name,  see  preceding  article. 

i.  Early  History. — The  relation  of  Gad  to 
the  other  tribes  is  indicated  genealogically  by  the 
statement,  Gn  30"  (J),  35-*  (P),  that  Gad  and 
Asher  were  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  Rachel's  slave,  i.e. 
probably,  that  Gad  and  Asher  were  closely  con- 
nected, and  either  occupied  a  secondary  positioa 
in,  or  were  late  accessions  to,  Israel.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  territories  of  the  two  tribes 
shows  that  this  statement  refers  to  a  period  bcfme 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  it  ia 
noteworthy  that  the  names  Gad  and  possibly  also 
Asher  are  connected  \vitli  the  names  of  Semitic 
deities.  P  (Gn  46'*,  Nu  26""")  enumerates  the  sons 
or  families  of  Gad,  and  states  (Nu  1'^  2'«  7"  10;»  IS'") 
that,  at  the  Exodus,  the  prince  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph 

•  These  lectistemin  or  tables  for  the  gods  are  also  referred  Co 
in  connexion  with  '  the  queen  of  heaven '  in  Jer  7^8. 

t  n'AJm.  pi.  66.  obv.  1,  2  c 

i  lb,  obv.  30c,  rev.  29f.,  the  latter  passage  reading  *Kibi<lunkl 
of  Assur  (and)  Istar  (or,  of  the  god  and  goddess)  of  Suti '  (prob- 
ably the  people  Suti  transported  V  Kadifiman-MuruS  '  from 
east  to  west,'  i.e.  to  Amurri  or  Phcenicia).  KibiKiunki  i4 
probably  the  same  as  the  deity  Ikbi-dunki,  ^ho  Is  described  u 
musfrih  damati,  '  the  dispenser  of  favours.' 
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ben-Deuel  (or  Reuel),  and  that  the  Gadite  amongst 
the  twelve  spies  was  Geuel  ben-Machi.  Buchanan 
Graj-  (Heb.  Proper  Names,  205)  considers  Eliasaph 
pre-exilic ;  but  places  Deuel  and  Geuel  in  a  list  of 
which  he  says,  '  The  probability  appears  to  me 
great  that  the  following  seventeen  are  of  late 
origin,  and,  probably,  also  of  artificial  character' 
(p.  210).  P  also  tells  us  that  Gad  numbered 
45,650  at  the  first  census  (Nu  1^  2"),  and  at  the 
second  40,500  (MT  Nu  26'»),  or  44,500  (LXX  Nu 
26^) ;  and  that  Gad  marched  in  the  wilderness  in 
the  '  Camp  of  Reuben '  with  Reuben  and  Simeon 
on  the  south  side  of  Israel  (Nu  2'*-").  In  Nu  1°-" 
Gad  occupies  the  eleventh  place,  beween  Asher 
and  Naphtali ;  in  1«  MT  and  26'"  MT,  the  third 
place  after  Reuben  and  Simeon,  but  in  the  cor- 
responding 1^  LXX,  the  ninth  place,  between 
Benjamin  and  Dan,  and  in  26^  LXX,  the  sixth 
place,  between  Zebulun  and  Asher.  In  Nu  2'* 
7**  Gad  occupies  the  sixth  place,  also  after  Reuben 
and  Simeon. 

ii.  The  Conquest.— In  Nu  32  Reuben  and  Gad 
receive  E.  Palestine  from  Moses  on  condition  of 
aiding  in  the  conquest  of  W.  Palestine.  Altliough 
this  cuapter  owes  its  present  form  to  P,  the  main 
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the  Arnon,  and  possibly  farther  north.  Nu  32"-  " 
(JE)  assigns  to  Reuben,  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  Kiria- 
thaim,  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon — cities  Ij-ing  in  a 
district  about  midway  between  the  Jabbok  and 
the  Arnon.  Tliis  suggests  that  Reuben  held  an 
enclave  in  the  territory  of  Gad.  See  Map,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  above  Reubenite  cities  are  printea 
in  italics,  (i)  Jos  13.  Though  this  chapter  comes 
to  us  from  P,  it  is  probably  based  on  earlier  sources. 
P  knows  less  about  the  E.  than  about  the  \V.  tribes, 
and  this  ch.  is  obscure  and  self -contradictory;  but  it 
clearly  locates  Gad  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
Heshbon,  and  places  Reuben  south  of  the  same 
line.  This  chapter  is  followed  in  the  ordinary 
maps  of  Palestine. 

As  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Gad,  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  division  of  Gilead  between  Gad 
and  E.  Manasseh  are  contradictory ;  and  the  term 
Gilead  was  probably  very  elastic.  The  data  are 
too  obscure  to  determine  any  clear  boundary 
between  Gad  and  E.  Manasseh,  even  as  represent- 
ing any  single  account.  In  Nu  32^  (P?)  Moses 
gives  the  land  of  Gilead  to  Gad  and  Reuben  ;  in 
Nu  32*'  (JE),  Dt  3",  Gilead    belongs   to  Machir 


facts  were  probably  contained  in  J  or  E  or  both ; 
but  the  references  to  '  half  Manasseh  '  are  editorial 
additions  to  the  original  narrative.  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  in  Dt  3'»-"  298,  Jos  12«  (D^)  IS""!* 
(D=  P).  Further,  Jos  l'2-i8  4"  (D')  tell  us  that 
Reuben  and  Gad  fulfilled  their  promise,  and  Jos 
22'"*  (D-)  that  thev  afterwards  returned  home. 

Jos  22'*-"  tells  how  Reuben  and  Gad  on  their 
return  erected  a  great  altar  by  the  Jordan — it  is 
not  clear  on  which  side  ;  how  the  other  tribes 
supposed  it  to  be  a  schismatic  altar  and  prepared 
for  war,  but  were  appeased  on  learning  that  it 
had  been  erected  as  a  token  of  the  unity  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  with  the  other  tribes  (see  Ed).  The 
narrative  as  it  stands  is  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  P ;  but  it  seems  to  be  based  on  JE,  though  it 
has  been  so  entirely  reconstructed  by  a  late  editor 
tliat  we  cannot  recover  the  original  story.  Here 
again  the  references  to  '  half  Manasseh'  are  editorial 
additions. 

iii.  The  Territory  op  Gad.— Besides  minor 
references,  we  have  two  main  accounts  of  the 
territory :  (a)  Nu  .32«-'"  (JE)  assigns  to  Gad  Beth- 
haran,  Betn-nimrah,  Dibon,  Jogbehah,  Jazer, 
Ataroth,  Atroth-shophan,  and  Aroer,  cities  scat- 
tered over  the  district  between  the  Jabbok  and 


ben-Manasseh  ;  In  Dt  3"  Moses  gives  half  Mt. 
Gilead  to  Reuben  and  Gad ;  while  in  Dt  3" 
Reuben  and  Gad  receive  'from  Gilead.'  Ap- 
parently in  Jg  5"  Gilead  =  Gad.  In  Jos  13»-"  (P) 
G.  has  all  the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  Machir  ben- 
Manasseh  has  half  Gilead.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
cities  in  Jos  21'«-»»  (P),  1  Ch  e*"-".  Heshbon, 
which  is  given  to  Reuben  in  Jos  13",  is  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  Gad.  Ramoth-gilead  is  given  to 
Gad  in  Jos  208  (p,  21»-»  (P),  Dt  4-  1  Ch6»-". 
See  Table,  p.  78. 

iv.  History  after  the  Conqitest. — First  we 
may  notice  the  general  relation  of  Gad  to  the 
other  eastern  tribes.  Apparently,  the  strength 
of  Reuben  was  broken  at  some  early  date  (see 
Reuben),  and  this  tribe  became  dependent  on 
Gad,  much  as  Simeon  on  Judah.  Hence  the 
situation  in  JE,  in  which  Reuben  occupies  a 
group  of  cities  in  the  territory  of  Gad.  P's 
arrangement  in  Jos  13  is  prdbnbly  a  eonjecturnl 
restoration,  after  Reuben  and  Gad  had  disappeared, 
embodying  the  general  idea  that  Reuben  lay  to 
the  south  of  Gad.  Further,  P's  idea  in  Jos  of  the 
close  early  confederation  of  Reuben  and  Gad  with 
E.  Manasseh  is  also  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the    eastern   settlement  of    Manos-seh   was  made 
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before  Israel  crossed  the  Jordan,  or  later  by 
Jl.iii.issite  clans,  who  recrossed  the  river  from 
the  West  (cf.  Manasseh).  But,  in  any  case,  the 
interests  of  Gad  and  E.  Manasseh  were  sciiarate 
and  often  conflicting ;  and  the  contnulictory 
statements,  some  of  wliich  assign  Gilead  to  Gad, 
while  others  make  Gilead  a  clan  of  Manasseh, 
probablj'  indicate  that  at  an  early  date  Gad  (with 
its  dependent  Reuben)  was  practically  Israel  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  that  clans  of  Manasseh  afterwards 
encroached  upon  Gad's  territory  and  occupied  part 
of  Gilead.  According  to  Jg  5"  neither  Gad  nor 
Reuben  had  any  share  in  the  victory  over  Sisera. 
Gad  must  have  been  involved  in  tlie  Ammonite 
invasion,  the  deliverance  by  Jephtliah,  and  the 
quarrel  with  Ephraim  in  Jg  11.  12.  'Gileadite,' 
used  of  Jephthah  and  his  followers,  may  equal 
'  Gadite,' or  be  a  general  term  for  '  E.  Israelite.' 
The  genealogies,  if  pressed,  make  Jephthah  a 
member  of  E.  Manasseh ;  Jg  12^  may  perhaps 
suggest  that  his  followers  belonged  to  clans  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  had  migrated  to 
the  east  of  Jordan  ;  but  the  verse  is  corrupt  and 
obscure,  cf.  11^.  In  any  case,  this  Ammonite  war 
illustrates  the  border  raids  and  more  serious  in- 
vasions to  which  Gad,  in  common  with  Reuben 
and  E.   Manasseh,   was  exposed  throughout  the 


country  into  twelve  districts,  '  which  provided 
vietuafs  for  the  king  and  his  liouschiild.'  The 
description  of  the  districts  is  vague  and  obscure, 
but  it  is  clear  that  thej»  do  not  coincide  with 
tribal  territories ;  and  it  is  sometimes  lield  that 
this  new  arrangement  marks  the  close  of  the  old 
tribal  system.  But  Gad  at  any  rate,  having  by 
this  time  absorbed  Reuben,  stood  for  S.  E.  Pales- 
tine, and  continued  to  do  so  ;  see  below  on  Moabite 
Stone. 

At  the  disruption  Gad  fell  to  the  N.  kingdom  ; 
and  Penuel,  apparently  Jerolxjam's  capital  (I  K 
12''^),  probably  lay  within  its  territory.  .Jeroboam's 
interest  in  the  district  would  add  to  its  prosperity, 
but  tend  to  abolish  distinct  tribal  organization,  and 
to  merge  E.  Palestine  in  the  N.  kingdom.  Prob- 
ably, as  the  Moabite  Stone  speaks  of  cities  taken 
from  Moab  by  Omri,  Moab  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence at  or  soon  after  the  disruiition.  Such 
recovery  of  Moab  may  have  been  chielly  at  the 
expen.se  of  Reuben ;  but  Gad  also  must  have 
sun'ered  through  the  gains  of  Moab,  and  profited 
by  the  conquests  of  Omri.     Elijah,  and  iirobably 
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Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  580)  the  brook  Cherith, 


are  of  Gilead,  i.e.  prob.ably  Gad. 

In  the  long  wars  between  Israel  and  Aram,  E. 
Palestine  was   the   battle-ground,  and  the  brunt 
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history.  Such  a  situation.  Gad  raided  and  raid- 
ing, but  more  than  holding  its  own,  is  well 
described  in  Gn  49'*,  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (J  from 
older  source) — 

*  Gad,  the  raidera  shall  raid  him. 
But  he  shall  raid  upon  their  heeL' 

In  Jg  20.  21  (late  post-ex.  Midrash  on  earlier 
basis,  possibly  J,  or  J  and  E,  see  Moore  and  Budde, 
in  loc.)  the  eastern  tribes  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Benjamin  ;  Jabesh-gUead,  the  only  city 
Avtiich  furnished  no  contingent,  was  sacked,  and 
its  inhabitants  massacred,  only  the  virgins  being 
saved  as  wives  for  the  Benjaraites. 

During  the  wars  with  the  Philistines,  Gad  was 
a  stronghold  and  refuge  of  the  Isr.  (1  S  13').  After 
Saul's  death  it  became  the  main  part  of  Eshbaal's 
kingdom  (2  S  2*).  Later  on  it  afforded  a  rallying 
point  for  David's  adherents  during  the  revolt  of 
Absalom  (2  S  17").  Amongst  David's  mighty  men 
was  Bani  the  Gadite  (2  S  23^).  Apparently,  G.ad 
was  still  strong  and  intact.  It  would  profit  by  the 
strength  of  Israel  under  David  and  Solomon.  In 
1  Ch  128'i°  Gadites  come  to  David  when  a  fugitive 
from  Saul  ;  and  in  12*'  Reuben,  Gad,  and  E. 
Manasseh  come  to  DaWd  at  Hebron  to  make  him 
king.     1  K  4'"'"  tells  us  that  Solomon  divided  the 


fell  upon  E.  Manasseh.  Even  under  Ahab  the 
point  of  contact  was  at  Ramoth-gilead.  Probably 
E.  Manasseh  had  practically  disapi)eared  in  tliese 
wars,  and  Gilead  again  became  synonymous  with 
Gad.  Gad  itself  also  suffered  (Am  l^-  "j.  About 
the  same  time  Moab  revolted  and  captured  Gadite 
cities  in  the  South  (Moabite  Stone).  Gad  or  Gilead 
shared  in  the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  11.,  but  shortly  after,  in  B.C.  734,  E. 
Palestine  was  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  K  IS-*),  and  thus  Gad  disappears  from  history. 

Apparently,  the  territory  was  occupied  by 
Amnion  (Jer  49').  Ezk  48"-  **  makes  provision  for 
Gad  in  the  restored  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ob  "  the  E.  tribes  are  so  completely  forgotten  tliat 
Gilead  is  promised  to  Benjamin.  In  Rev  7'  Gad 
is  enumerated  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Literature. — Buhl,  Geog.  d.  alt.  Paldstina,  79 ;  O.  A.  Smith, 
BGIIL,  6C&-568,  575-590;  Budde,  Richter,  46 1.  ;  Stade,  GVI,\. 
146 ff.;  Driver,  Dewl.  64  t.,  410  f.;  Moore,  Judges,  160  (.,  154  t. 

W.    H.   Bknnbtt. 

GAD  [13)  is  entitled  the  seer  i  .iinn  I  Ch  29®), 
David's  or  the  king's  seer  (1  Ch  21«,  2  Ch  29=»,  2  S 
24"),  or  the  prophet  {K-3|n,  1  S  22>,  2  S  24").  His 
activity  seems  to  have  lain  chiefly  in  the  early 
period  of  the  king's  life,  at  least  it  is  not  he  but 
Nathan  who  appears  prominently  in   tliat  palace 
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iiitii^j'ue  wliieli  resulted  in  the  accession  of  Solomon 
(1  K  l""-).  The  name  might  suj;gest  tliat  he  be- 
longerl  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  but  the  only  acUlitional 
support  for  this  view  is  found  in  tlie  fact  that 
several  of  David's  chiefs  came  from  that  tribe  (1  Ch 
I'i').  As  for  Ewald's  sugijestion,  that  Gad  drew  bis 
inspiration  from  the  school  of  Samuel,  wliile  this 
would  afjree  well  with  his  appearing  immediately 
after  David's  rupture  with  Saul  ( 1  S  22'),  it  cannot 
be  considered  certain,  so  long  as  the  existence  of 
*  a  school '  of  Samuel  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

Gad  is  represented  as  having  announced  the 
divine  condemnation  on  the  royal  census,  and  as 
having  advised  the  erection  of  an  alt.ar  on  Araunah's 
threshing-floor  (2  S  24"f-  =  1  Ch  21'-"f-).  The  Chroni- 
cler again  (1  Ch  29^)  names  him  as  having  >\Titten 
an  account  of  some  part  of  his  master's  reign.  A 
late  conception  associated  him  with  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Ch  29'-")  in  the  task  of  planning  some  of 
the  kings  regulations  with  reference  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  service,  while  (1  S  22^)  he  is  also  stated 
to  have  acted  as  David's  counsellor  in  peril  during 
the  period  when  the  two  dwelt  together  in  'the 
hold.'  A.  C.  Welch. 

GAD,  VALLEY  OF  (lan  Snj  ['  torrent-valley '],  AV 
'  river  of  Gad  '). — 2  S  24'.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  Jos  IS'^  this  passage  would  indicate  that  the 
river  or  valley  of  Gad  was  close  to  Rabbath-Amnion 
in  the  land  of  Gad  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  '  the 
city  that  lieth  in  the  valley  '  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Aroer  on  the  river  Arnon  (now  el- 
Rlojib),  Jos  IS"-  '^  Dt  2^'".  It  appears  to  be  certain 
tliat  in  2  S  24°,  instead  of  'and  they  pitched  in 
Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of  the  city  that  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  of  Gad '  ( ^k  Tyn  pp;  liiiiy.;  5jq:i. 
i3n  Vnjn-^in?),  we  ought  to  read,  'and  they  began 
from  Aroer,  and  from  the  city  that  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  torrent-valley,  towards  Gad '  (jci  nijn^c  !  ■'r;;i 
':i  Tyrr).  This  emendation,  originally  due  to  Well- 
hausen  {Text  d.  B.  Snm.  217),  was  afterwards 
coniiriiied  by  Luc.  Kal  ijp^avro  dir^  'Apo-ijp  Kal  d.ir6, 
K.T.X.,  and  is  accepted  by  Driver,  Budde,  etc. 
'The  city  in  the  torrent-valley '  was  jiossibly 'ylr. 
See  for  a  full  discussion,  both  of  the  text  and  the 
topography.  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  285  f.,  Deuter- 
onomy, 45.  C.  Warren. 

GADARA,  GADARENES The  country  of  the 

Gadarenes  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  con- 
nexion with  one  incident,  viz.  the  miracle  concern- 
ing the  legion  of  demons  who  were  allowed  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Mt  8'-«,  Mk  5',  Lk  8'-"),  and 
it  is  improbable  that  the  city  on  the  seashore 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  tliat  incident  can  be 
identified  w  ith  the  city  of  Gadara,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  least  6  miles  from  the  Lak(!  of  Gennesaret, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  plain  and  the 
gorge  of  the  river  Hieromax.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  at  the  spot 
where  the  miracle  actually  occurred,  which  can  be 
located  with  some  certainty  (see  Gerasenes),  was 
situated  in  the  sub-district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gadara.  Against  this  view  is  the  statement 
of  Josephus  {BJ  IV.  vii.  3),  that  Gadara  was  the 
capital  of  Fera;a,  which  is  not  supposed  to  have 
extended  farther  north  than  (he  Hieromax,  the 
territory  beyond  that  bein"  Gaulanitis. 

It  has  been  suggested  (Wordsworth's  Com- 
metitnr;/)  that  the  incident  took  phice  on  the 
boundary-line  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cities  of 
Gadara  and  Gergesa,  and  that  the  swine  owners 
of  these  Greek  cities  belonged  to  both  [ilaces. 
Thomson  {The  Land  nnrl  the  Book,  ii.  p.  3())  points 
out  that  St.  Matthew  was  from  this  rej^ion  and 
personally  knew  the  liH-alitiis,  and  that  his  render- 
ing of  tiergesa  is  most  likely  to  be  correct;  while 
St.   Mark  and   St.    I.ukc,   being  strangers  to  this 


part  of  the  country,  may  possibly  h.ive  intended 
by  mentioning  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  to 
point  out  to  their  distant  Greek  and  Roman 
readers  the  general  position  of  the  place  where  the 
miracle  occurred  ;  Gergesa,  or  Gerasa,  or  Chersa, 
hoNvever  pronounced,  being  small  and  unknown, 
while  Gadara  was  a  Greek  city  of  imi)ortance, 
celebrated  for  its  temples,  theatres,  and  warm 
baths.     See  further  under  Gerasene.s. 

The  city  of  Gadara  has  thus  no  known  connexion 
with  biblical  history  ;  it  was,  however,  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Seleucidte  and  the  Ptolemies, 
and,  from  the  strength  of  its  position  and  its 
Hebrew  name,  it  probably  existed  in  early  times, 
and  according  to  the  Mishna  (Erulihin  ix.)  was 
fortilied  by  Joshua.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
historj'  until  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
overcame  Scopas,  the  general  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  at  Paneas,  near  the 
fountain  of  tlie  Jordan  (B.C.  198),  and  recoverel 
territory  previou.sly  lost,  including  Gadara  {Ant 
XII.  iii.  3  ;  Polyb.  v.  71).  It  was  again  taken  fron 
the  Syrians  by  Alexander  Jauna-us  the  ll.as- 
monsean  king  ot  the  Jews,  who,  acting  on  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  with  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt, 
invaded  Coele-Syria  and  the  territory  adjoining  ami 
took  Gadara  after  a  siege  of  ten  months  (c.  B.C.  IdO  ; 
Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  3;  B.f  l.  iv.  2),  and  enslaved  the 
inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  the  law 
of  Moses  as  proselytes  of  justice  {Ant.  XIV.  xv.  4). 
The  defeat  of  Alexander  Jannjeus  by  Obidas  king 
of  the  Arabians,  is  related  to  have  occurred  at 
Gadara,  a  village  of  Gilead  or  Golan  [Ant.  Xlll. 
xiii.  5  ;  BJ  I.  iv.  4),  probablj'  not  the  same  as 
the  fortress  of  Gadara. 

Gadara  was  demolished  by  the  Jews  and  rebuilt 
by  Ponipey  the  Great  (B.C.  63)  to  gratify  Demetrius 
of  Gadar.a,  who  was  one  of  his  own  freedmen,  when 
he  established  the  Roman  supremacy  in  I'lurnicia, 
Coele-Syria,  and  Palestine;  he  left  the  inliabitants 
in  a  state  of  freedom  and  joined  the  city  to  the 

frovince  of  Syria  {Ant.  xiv.  iv.  4;  BJ  I.  vii.  7). 
t  counted  from  the  era  of  Ponipey,  and  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  live  councils  wliich  (Jabinius. 
proconsul  of  Syria  (B.C.  57-55),  instituted  for  tlie 
government  ot  the  Jews  {Ant.  xiv.  v.  4;  B-l  i. 
viii.  5).  Augustus  Caesar  added  Gadara  to  the 
kingdom  of  llerod  the  Great  {Ant.  XV.  vii.  3). 
The  inhabitants  .subsequently  accused  Herod  to 
Cicsar  of  maladministration  and  plunderings,  but 
Caesar  would  not  hear  them  (Ant.  XV.  x.  2  and  31 
On  the  de.-ith  of  Herod  (B.C.  4),  Gadara  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  province  of  Syria  (Ant.  XVII.  xi.  4  ; 
BJ  II.  vi.  3).  On  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against 
the  Roman  dominion,  they  ravaged  the  country 
about  Gadara,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  rose  uji 
against  the  Jews  and  put  the  boldest  of  them  to 
death  and  imprisoned  others  (BJ  II.  xviii.  5). 
(iadara  was  tal<en  by  Vespasian,  on  which  occjUiinn 
the  inliabitants  pulled  down  its  walls  to  show  that 
they  wished  for  peace.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  still  existed  for  many  centuries  as  an  im- 
portant city,  for  bishops  of  Gadara  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  present  at  the  general  councils  of 
the  Church.  The  style  of  the  existing  ruins  inili- 
cates  its  having  llourished  during  the  time  of  tlic 
Antonines,  and  the  coins  extant  extend  over  the 
period  from  the  rebuilding  by  I'lunipcy  to  A.l).  'J39. 
Gadara  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength 
(.■\nt.  XIII.  iii.  3;  BJ  IV.  vii.  3),  situated  near  the 
Hieromax  (Pliny,  UN  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of 
(lalilee  and  over-against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias 
(Euseb.  Ouinn.  s.p.).  It  was  situated  on  the  top  <il 
a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which,  at  3  miles'  distance,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Hieromax,  were  warm  8prin;,'s 
and  baths  called  Ainalha  {Onom.  s.v.  'Gatinra'; 
Jtin.   Ant.   Marti/r.).     It  had  a  district  attachet' 
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called  Gadaris  (BJ  III.  iii.  1  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  ii.  45). 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  and  is  called 
by  Josephu3  the  capital  of  Pera>a  (i'./  IV.  vii.  3), 
though  in  anotlier  passage  {,BJ  III.  iii.  3)  he  gives 
the  bounds  of  Penua  from  north  to  south  as  from 
Pella  to  Macha;rus.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  conne.xion  with  Ccele-Syria  {.47!*. 
XIII.  xiii.  3).  The  main  roads  from  Scj-tho|)olis  and 
Tiberias  to  Damascus  and  Gerasa  passed  through 
it.  Josephus  calls  it  a  Greek  town  (Ant.  xvil. 
xi.  4 ;  BJ  IL  vi.  3),  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
historical  accounts  that  many  Jews  were  living  in 
and  around  the  city  (BJ  II.  xviii.  5),  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  Jews  living  around 
may  have  fluctuated  from  time  to  time  and  have 
depended  on  the  friendly  nature  of  the  government. 

The  site  of  Gadara  has  been  recognized  at  the 
ruins  of  Umm  ^eis,  which  extend  over  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  1200  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean, 
east  of  the  Jordan  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Shcri'at  el-MandhUr  (Jarmflk  or 
Hioromax),  about  6  miles  south-east  of  the  southern 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hUl,  about  3  miles  north  of  Umm  Kcis  on 
the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Sheri'at,  in  a 
flat  space  below  the  cliffs,  are  the  remains  of  the 
celebrated  hot  spring,  baths,  and  buildings  of 
Amatha,  described  b3' Eusebius,  Antoninus  Martyr, 
and  Strabo.  There  are  several  hot  springs  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  but  those  clustered  together 
at  this  spot  are  the  most  copious.  The  largest 
spring  gives  off  more  water  than  that  of  Tiberias  ; 
the  temperature  is  110°  Fahrenheit.  The  water 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  These 
springs  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  Bedawin 
for  various  diseases.  The  ruins  about  the  baths 
are  very  extensive,  giving  the  impression  that  this 
spot  was  also  used  as  a  favourite  watering-place 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gadara  during  inclement 
weather  (Wilson,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem). 

Umm  ^eis  is  situated  at  the  extreme  north- 
western border  of  the  high  land  of  Northern  'Ajh7n, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  Southern  Jauldn,  the  Jordan  Valley, 
Galilee,  and  Mount  Tabor.  There  could  hardly  be 
a  second  point  in  this  part  of  'Ajlun,  which  com- 
bines so  perfectly  the  advantages  due  to  a  magni- 
ficent soil  and  a  commanding  position  (Northern 
'Ajlun). 

The  ruins  of  Umm  ^eis  contain  the  remains  of  a 
very  handsome  and  extensive  city,  with  buildings 
of  great  maOTificence,  which  appear  to  have  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  many  of  the  build- 
ings remaining  as  perfect  in  their  ruin  as  though 
the  shock  had  taken  place  yesterday.  Josephus 
records  an  earthquake  having  occurred  wliich 
devastated  the  country,  B.C.  31  (Ant.  xv.  v.  2), 
and  the  ruins  of  Umm  ^eis  may  be  due  to  an 
earthquake  equally  severe  at  a  later  period.  There 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins  two  large  theatres, 
a  basilica,  a  temple,  the  main  street  running  east 
and  west,  ^vith  colonnades,  the  columns  lying  just 
as  they  fell,  and  many  large  private  buildings,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  a  city  wall  vAVa  gates.  There 
is  a  large  reservoir,  and  an  aqueduct  brought  water 
into  the  city.  The  columns  are  surmounted  by 
Corinthian  capitals.  The  basalt  paving  is  in 
places  quite  perfect,  and  retains  traces  of  the  marks 
of  chariot  wiieels.  The  eastern  theatre  is  in  an 
almost  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  the  approach 
to  it  would  have  been  extremely  grand,  passing 
from  the  main  street  over  a  great  platform  sur- 
rounded by  columns.  A  very  interesting  feature 
is  the  large  Necropolis  on  the  east  and  north-east 
side  of  the  town,  in  which  there  are  both  rock- 
hewn  tombs  and  sarcophagi  ;  the  former  are  cut  in 
the  limestone  rock  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment.    A  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  a  small 


court,  from  which  two  or  three  doors  give  access  t« 
the  chambers :  the  doors  are  of  stone,  many  of 
them  still  perfect,  with  stone  hinges  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Hauran.  These  tombs  are 
inhabited  by  the  present  dwellers  at  Umm  J^ieis. 
Outside  the  town,  to  the  east,  the  ancient  name 
Gadara  is  still  preseired  in  the  name  of  the  ruins, 
Jedur  Umm  f^eis  (Wilson,  Ilecovenj  of  Jerusalem  ; 
Schumacher,  Northern  'Ajliin  ;  Macgregor,  Rob 
Roy  on  the  Jordan).  The  Christians  of  Nazareth 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  fair  at  Umm  I^eis, 
until  in  recent  years,  the  Uedawin  having  overrun 
the  country,  they  were  obliged  to  desist. 

C.  Wauren. 
GADDI  ('-a  'rax  fortune').— The  Manassite  sent 
as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  13"  P. 

GADDIEL  (^H-^.i  'God  is  my  fortune' •).— The 
Zebul unite  sent  as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  13'"  P. 

GADDIS  (KoSJis,  otherwise  TaSilt,  A;  TaSid,  K  j 

Gaddis,  Vulg.  j  •_•»!  =Gadi,  Syr. ;  1  Mac  2"),  the 

surname  of  Johanan  or  John,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabanis.  The  name  perhaps  represents 
the  Heb.  'la,  Gaddi  (Nu  13"),  meaning  '  my 
fortune.'  H.  A.  White. 

GADI  (n; ;  of.  Nabata-an  nj  (?nO.  Euting,  No. 
25  ;  Palmyrene  k-ij,  de  Vogii^,  No.  32  ;  Vaboel  B, 
Y(SSd,  TaXXclA,  VaSil  Luc.).— Father  of  Menahem 
king  of  Israel  (2  K  15'«-  ").  C.  F.  BURNEV. 

GADITES See  Gad  (Tribe). 

GAHAM  (on?). — The  eponym  of  a  Nahorite  clan 
whose  identity  has  not  been  established,  Gn  22-''' 
Gaham  is  described  as  a  son  of  Nahor  by  his  con 
cubine  Reumah. 

GAHAR  (ins). — A  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerub.  (Ezr2'^  Neh  7^"),  called  in  1  Ea 
5*"  Geddur.     See  Genealogy. 

GAI  (k;3)  is  given  as  a  proper  name  in  RV  of 
1  S  17"  '  until  thou  comest  to  Gai,'  where  AV  has 
'until  thou  comest  to  the  valley.'  This  last,  how- 
ever, would  demand  n;3ri  as  in  v.*.  In  any  case,  the 
valley  (ravine)  referred  to  in  v.'^  must  be  different 
from  that  which  separated  the  opposing  forces. 
See  Elah  (Valley  of).  The  LXX,  as  is  noted 
in  RVm,  has  T^d  (Gath),  and  this  would  suit  the 
context  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Budde,  and  Driver,  ad 
loc).  Wellh.  further  proposes  to  treat  Shaaraim 
not  as  a  proper  name,  but,  inserting  the  article 
(onse'C),  as  =  'in  the  gateway.'  That  is  to  say, 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  to  the  gates 
of  Ekron,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the  gate- 
way of  both  Gath  and  Ekron.  An  alternative,  he 
suggests,  is  to  view  the  two  expressions,  '  until 
thou  comest  to  Gath  and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron,' 
and  'even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron,'  as  doublets 
due  perhaps  to  the  names  of  these  two  cities  being 
in  the  former  clause  written  indistinctly  or  in- 
correctly, in  consequence  of  which  an  explanatory 
gloss  was  added  on  the  margin  and  afterwards 
introduced  into  the  text.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GAINSAY. — To  gainsay  is  to  speak  against,  m 
Udal,  Erasmus'  Paraphrase  on  1  Jn  1,  'And  yf 
we  wyll  say,  that  wee  have  no  sinne  in  us,  we 
make  God  a  lyar,  and  say  agaynst  hym :  and  he 
that  gayne  sayeth  hym,  must  needs  lye'  ;  Uhem. 
NT  on  Jn  6**,  '  The  discontented  and  incredulous 
murmured  and  gainsaid  it  [the  manna].'     Wyclif 

•  Accorrting  to  Hommel  (Ancient  Beb.  TrMiition,  1897, 
p.  300),  from  the  Arabic,  '  my  prandfather  is  God.' 
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has  tlie  older  form  agcnseijen  frequently,  as  Lk 
21"'  (13S0)  'I  schal  gyue  to  jxiu  mouth  and 
wj'silom,  to  whiche  alle  j'oure  aduersariea  Bchulen 
not  mowe  agenstonde,  and  agenseye.'  Sometimes 
the  meaning  is  rather  wider  and  almost  the 
same  as  oppose  or  resist  generally.  Thus  Job  11'" 
Wye.  (13S'2)  'If  he  turne  vpso  doun  alle  thingus, 
or  in  to  oon  drawe  togidere,  who  shal  agenseiu 
to  hym?'  (EV  'hinder');  and  Pref.  to  AV  1611, 
'  For,  was  there  euer  any  thing  proiected,  that 
sauoured  any  way  of  newnesse  or  renewing,  but 
the  same  endured  many  a  storme  of  gaine-saying, 
or  opposition?'  So  in  AV  we  have  Jtn  8^ 
'  there  is  none  that  may  gainsay  thy  words,' 
where  the  Gr.  is  fis  dpTtcrr^o'eTat  rols  Xlyyoi^  aou, 
lit.  'withstand,'  Geneva  'resist';  and  Ad.  Est  13' 
'  The  wliole  world  is  in  thy  power,  and  if  thou 
hast  appointed  to  save  Israel,  there  is  no  man  that 
can  gainsay  thee '  {5s  dyTiToieral  aoi ;  lit.  '  range  in 
battle  against  thee';  Gov.  'withstonde  ner  lett 
the').  And  even  when  the  orig.  word  expresses 
speaking  against,  the  general  sense  of  resist  is 
often  evident. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Lk  21"  'I  will  give  you  a 
mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries 
shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist '  (after 
Wye,  as  above,  who  has  the  order  'agenstonde 
and  agensaye,'  as  Vulg.  resistere  et  contradicere, 
and  as  L,  T,  WH  ivTiuTTiiiai  oi5i  [T,  WII  ^]  dv- 
TeiireTv,  while  AV  follows  TR  avTenrcii'  oiiSi  avTi- 
OTTjmL)  ;  2  Es  5^  '  they  wliich  did  gainsay  thy 
promises'  ('jui  contraihcebant  sponsionihus  tuis); 
Jth  12"  '  Who  am  I  now,  that  I  should  gainsay 
my  lord?'  {avTepovija  rtp  Kvpit^  ixov) ;  and  1  ^lac  14** 
'  to  gainsay  his  words '  (avreiTetv  toU  ifir'  aiVoO 
pridriaoixivoii) ;  RV  '  to  gainsay  the  words  that  he 
should  speak,'  i.e.  resist  his  commands.  To  these 
instances  RV  adds  Ac  19^"  '  Seeing  then  that  these 
things  cannot  be  gainsaid'  (avavrippriTiiiv  [WH  av- 
avTipfiTuii/'\  o!iv  ci'Twi'  ToiiTuv,  the  only  occurrence  of 
this  adj.,  though  the  adv.  occurs  Ac  10-",  as  below ; 
AV  'spoken  against');  Tit  2?  'not  gainsaying' 
(liT\  ivTiX^yoyTds,  AV  'not  answering  again,'  AVui 
*  gainsaying '). 

The  adj.  is  found  in  Ro  IC  *a  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  people '  (dvTiX^7oj'To).  The  subsl.  occurs 
in  Ac  IC  'Therefore  came  I  unto  you  without  gain- 
saying' {avayTipp-qTUi  [WH  dfavTipriTCiis])  ;  Jude  " 
•and  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core'  (koJ  tj 
im-iXoylf  toO  Kopi  iirbXavro ;  cf.  LXX  iSuip  i.vTi- 
Xo7las  =  Heb.  njno  'c  =  Eng.  'water  of  Meribah'  of 
Nu  20")  ;  to  which  RV  adds  He  12=  '  For  consider 
him  that  hath  endured  such  gainsaying  ( AV  '  con- 
tradiction') of  sinners  against  himself  (avTi.\oyiav , 
which  in  the  other  two  occurrences.  He  6'"  7',  RV 
tr.  'dispute').  The  personal  subst.  'gaiiisayer'  is 
found  lit  1'  'to  convmce  (RV  'convict')  the  gain- 
sayers'  (rois  dn-iX^oi'Tos  i\iyx('v  ;  Wye.  [1380]  'to 
reproue  hem  that  agen  seyn'  [1388  'agenseien]], 
but  in  Prefatory  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome,  ch.  iii. 
[1388]  Wye.  has  '  He  comaundide  also  to  Tite, 
among  otnere  vertues  of  a  bisliop  ...  to  with- 
stonde agenseyeris ').  J.  Hastings. 

GAIUS  (rdios).— The  person  to  whom  the  Third 
Ep.  of  St.  .John  is  addressed.  He  is  .spoken  of  in 
terms  of  allcction  and  respect  as 'beloved' (vv.'- '■ 
••"1.  walking  'in  the  truth'  (v.'),  acting  well  to 
orethren  and  to  strangers  (v.').  I3ut  beyond  this 
we  know  nothing  of  him.  Some  have  tlioupht  to 
identify  him  with  a  Caius  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Aposto/ic.  Constitutions  (vii.  40)  as  having  been 
appointed  bishop  of  Pergamum  by  John.  Others 
have  attempted  to  identify  him  with  one  or  other 
of  the  men  who  bear  the  same  name  in  the  NT — 
the  G.  of  Macedonia  (Ac  19'^),  the  V..  of  Derbe 
(Ac  20'),  the  G.  of  Corintli  (1  Co  1",  Ro  16-=').  But 
these  are  all  a.ssociated  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
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there  is  nothin"  in  the  Epistle  itself  or  elsewhere  tc 
help  us  to  an  identification.    S.  D.  F.  SalmoND 

GALAL  (S^3).— The  name  of  two  Levites,  1  Ch 
9"- '«,  Neh  11".     See  GENEALOGY. 

GALATIA  (VaXaHa)  is  understood  by  different 
scholars  as  the  name  of  two  distinct  countries  ; 
and,  as  the  important  associated  questions  are  still 
under  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  term 
under  two  headings,  and  describe  tlie  histoiy  and 
geography  of  the  two  difl'erent  countries  whicli  the 
term  is  said  to  denote.  The  fundamental  question 
is  this  :  Are  the  Churches  of  G.,  to  which  St.  Paul 
addressed  an  Epistle,  certain  congregations  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  inner  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor  variously  enumerated  by  ditterent  advocates 
of  '  the  North-Galatian  Theory,'  or  are  they  the 
congregations  of  Pkidian  Antioch,  Iconium,  I)eri>fc. 
and  Lystra,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau, 
according  to  '  the  South-Galatian  Theory  '  ?  Each 
of  the  related  terms  Galatinns  and  Regioti  of 
Galatia  in  like  manner  demands  double  treatment. 
St.  Paul  mentions  the  Churches  of  G.  in  t!al  1-, 
1  Co  16' :  and  they  are  addressed  with  otliers  in 
1  P  1\  Finally,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  in  2  Ti  4'" 
Galatia  or  Gallia  should  be  read,  and,  if  Galatia  is 
read,  whether  it  does  not  denote  Gaul  (the  modern 
France). 

While  the  opinions  fall  into  two  classes  on  the 
crucial  question,  there  are  varieties  in  each  cl.ass. 
Tlie  South-Galatian  theory  is  held  both  by  those 
who  can  see  no  good  reason  to  think  that  St.  Paul 
ever  was  in  North  Galatia,  and  by  those  who 
consider  that  he  travelled  in  North  Galatia  but 
made  no  important  foundation  there.  The  latter 
view  is  held  by  Zahn  (Einleitung  in  das  iS'cue 
Testament).  The  North-Galatian  theory  in  its 
common  form  maintains  that  the  Epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Ancyra,  Taviuni, 
Pessinus,  and  possibly  other  cities ;  but  the  most 
vigorous  argument  tliat  St.  Paul  never  was  in 
Ancyra  or  Tavium  is  urged  by  Zocklcr  (.s'A',  1895, 
p.  79f.  ),*  who,  approximating  to  Zahn's  view, 
holds  tliat  St.  Paul  travelled  little  in  Galatia, 
only  in  the  extreme  western  and  south-western 
parts,  ib.  p.  5911'.,  but  maintains,  unlike  Zahn, 
that  he  founded  several  Churches  in  that  obscure 
district  and  addressed  his  Epistle  to  them.  Salmon 
[Introduction  to  NT,  and  arts,  in  Smitli,  DB) 
seems  to  come  very  close  to  Zockler's  view,t 
though  he  translates  the  critical  passage  in  Ac  16' 
in  quite  a  dill'erent  way  (Galatia,  Region  of). 
But  these  minor  dillereuces  are  comparatively  un- 
important, rehiting  to  points  of  translation  and 
antiquarian  research  ;  t  it  is  only  the  crucial 
question  that  is  of  fundamental  consequence  :  To 
what  group  of  Churches  did  St.  Paul  write  his 
Epistle? 

I.  Galatia  Proper,  as  used  in  the  popular  and 
ordinary  Greek  way  (Roman  GaUogrania),  was  the 
name  applied  to  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  after  it  was  taken  pos. 
session  of  in  the  3rd  cent  li.C.  by  certain  warrior 
tribes  who  had  migrated  from  Gaul  towirds  the 
east.  Irruptions  of  Gallic  tribes  into  tlie  eastern 
parts  of  Europe  are  first  recorded  in  B.C.  281,  when  a 
small  army  under  Cambaules  attacked  Thrace.  In 
the  following  year  (280)  three  large  Gallic  armies 

•  So  I'inillav  in  Eipmitory  Timrt,  vii.  (ISIH!)  p.  236.  Zockler 
takea  Chuse  for  the  orijrinator  o(  this  view  ;  but  the  latter 
infonns  inc  that  tliijt  is  a  luisunderat&nding  of  his  words,  and 
tliat  111'  docs  not  hold  the  view. 

t  'St.  Luke's  narnitivo  does  not  warrant  us  to  conclude 
with  any  certainty  that  St.  Paul  made  aTiy  prolonged  stay  in 
Galatia  Proper,  or  did  much  work  in  founding  Churdies  there 
(Smith,  Dm  1.  1105).  , 

1  Sometimes  agreement  In  construction  sna  translation 
results  in  total  di«4,'reement  as  to  Interpretatico  (Galatia, 
UcijioN  of). 
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advanced — one  under  Cerethrius  against  Thrace,  a 
second  under  Brennus  *  and  Aciclioriua  against 
I'aconia,  tiie  third  under  Helgius  against  Mace- 
donia and  Illyria.  The  young  king  of  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  was  defeated  and  slain  when 
he  rashly  gave  battle  with  a  small  army.  In  279 
Hrennus  and  other  chiefs  marched  south  into 
Greece  ;  but  a  t(uarrel  arose  on  the  way,  and  two 
chiefs,  Leonnonus  and  Lutarius,  led  away  20,000 
Gauls  into  Thrace.  Brennus'  attempt  was  un- 
successful, and  his  army  seems  to  liavo  scattered 
in  its  letreat ;  and  part  of  it  probably  joined  the 
Gauls  who  had  invaded  Thrace,  ftlany  of  the 
invaders  of  Thrace  went  on  into  Asia,  Lutarius 
crossing  the  Hellespont  in  some  Macedonian  ships 
which  he  seized ;  Leonnorius  crossing  the  Bosphorus 
at  the  invitation  of  Nikomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  wanted  aid  in  his  wars :  the  date  of  these 
events,  so  calamitous  for  Asia,  was  278-277. 

No  certainty  is  attainable  as  to  the  exact  events 
and  dates  that  followed.  The  Gauls  ranged 
through  most  of  western  and  central  Asia  Minor, 
a  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants,  plundering,  slaying, 
burning.  Antiochus  I.,  king  of  Syria  A.D.  281-261, 
was  the  first  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  ;  from 
his  \-ictories  he  is  said  to  have  gained  his  title 
Soter  (saviour) ;  but  his  success  was  far  from  com- 
plete. During  the  uncertain  wars  of  the  following 
years,  the  Gauls  were  often  hired  as  mercenaries 
\iy  the  contending  kings  and  generals,  usually  by 
the  weaker  ajiainst  the  stronger.  '  Alternately 
the  scourge  and  the  allies  of  each  Asiatic  prince  in 
succession,  as  passion  or  interest  dictated,  they  for 
a  time  indulged  their  predatory  instincts  uncheckeil ' 
(Lightfoot). 

But  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamos  n.c.  241-197, 
checked  their  power  in  a  series  of  campaigns  about 
B.C.  232,  and  confined  them  to  a  certain  fixed 
country  (previously  part  of  Phrygia  and  of  Cappa- 
docia  or  even  of  Paphlagonia),  which  was  called 
henceforth  Galatia.  They  had,  however,  probably 
occupied  parts  of  that  country  long  belort,t  find- 
ing it  more  open  to  actual  settlement  than  the  dis- 
tricts where  many  strong  cities  existed  ;  and  the 
result  of  Attains'  operations  was  to  circumscribe 
their  territory,  and  to  tix  definite  limits. 

In  the  sketch  which  Strabo  (p.  507)  gives  of  the 
Galatian  constitution,  he  records  the  interesting 
fact  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  cantons 
or  tetrarchies,  an  old  Gaulish  custom  mentioned 
among  the  Helvetii  by  Julius  Csesar.J  Originally 
each  tetrarchy  had  a  chief  or  tetrarch  ;  §  and  there 
was  a  con>mon  council  of  300  meeting  in  a  grove 
called  Drynemeton  (Perrot  thinks  that  it  was 
situated  near  Assarli-Kaya,  about  7  hours  S.W. 
from  Ancyra),||  and  iudgin"  all  cases  of  murder. 
This  old  system  had  wholly  disappeared  before 
tlie  time  of  Strabo ;  the  monarchy  of  Deiotarus 
and  of  Amyiatas  (44-25  n.c.)  had  destroyed  the 
last  traces  of  the  original  Gallic  constitution,  and 
the  Roman  provincial  organization  was  hostile  to 
it.  Even  in  early  time,  when  war  broke  out,  a 
single  chief  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  each 
tribe  (Livy,  xxxviii.  19). 

The  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  a  Roman  army  in 
B.C.  189  (Livy,  xxxviii.  18  if.,  who  uses  Polybius 
as  his  authority)  broke  their  strength.  They 
were  placed  between  three  powers,  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  Pergamos,  and  were  pressed  on  by  all. 
They  were  worsted  by  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  about  164  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  Pontic  kings  in  the 
latter   part  of  the  2nd  century,  for  Phrj-gia  was 

*  Brennus  is  perhaps  a  title,  not  a  personal  name. 

t  Perhaps  by  permission  of  the  Pontic  kings  (Meyer). 

j  Bflt.  Gall.  i.  12  :  see  Momrasen  in  Uerines,  1S84,  p.  316. 

§  Hence  the  title  tetrarch  was  wrongly  given  to  the  three 
chiefs  nominated  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  64i 

I  Dry;  inw  neive  prefix  (Holder),  not  (with  Perrot)  '  oak.' 


given  by  Rome  to  Mithridates  IV.  in  129,  and  he 
could  not  well  rule  over  Phrj-gia  if  divided  from  it 
by  the  great  independent  countiy  of  Galatia  (Van 
(iclder,  p.  277).*  The  Mithriilatic  wars  sot  free  the 
(Jauls  from  this  yoke  ;  and  tlieir  eagerness  to  aid 
the  Roman  arms  against  Pontus  exposed  them  to  a 
massacre  ordered  by  Mithridates  in  86.  In  64, 
after  the  war  was  ended,  l'oni|iey  appointed  or 
recognized  three  tetrarchs,t  Castor  probably  among 
the  Tektosages,  Brogitarus  of  the  Trokmi,  and 
Deiotarus  of  the  Tolistobogii :  Deiotarus  also  re- 
ceived Armenia  Minor  with  part  of  Pontus,  and, 
being  much  the  most  powerful,  gradually  made 
himself  master  of  the  Tektosages  and  Troknii, 
and,  finally,  as  the  climax  of  a  career  of  successful 
treachery  and  murder,  he  was  recognized  as  king 
of  (;!alatia  by  the  Romans.  He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  40  li.C.  His  kingdom  was  given  by 
Antony  to  the  younger  Castor,  along  with  innei 
Paphlagonia,  which  Pompey  in  64  had  assigned  to 
Attains  (Dion,  xlviii.  33).  Castor  soon  died  ;  and 
in  36  Antony  gave  Galatia  to  AmjTitas,  and  Paph- 
lagonia to  Deiotarus  Philadelphus,  son  of  Castor 
(probably  the  elder),  who  reigned  till  B.C.  5,  when 
his  kingdom  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia  (see  II.).t 

According  to  our  authorities,  the  Gauls  entered 
Asia  as  an  army,  not  sep.arately  in  distinct  tribes  ; 
but  afterwards  they  appear  as  divided  into  three 
tribes,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  three  distinct 
districts,  the  Troknii  claiming  the  Hellespoutine 
coast,  the  Tolistobogii  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  i.e.  the 
yEgean  coastlands,  and  the  Tektosages  the  lands 
of  the  interior  (Li>'y,  xxxviii.  16,  where  note  the 
word postremo).  This  tribal  classification  persisted 
throughout  later  history,  proving  that  either  the 
original  army  was  formed  mainly  from  these  three 
tribes,  or  that  three  successive  swarme,  each 
mainly  recruited  from  one  tribe,  entered  Asia 
Minor.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain  that  con- 
tingents from  a  number  of  different  tribes  swelled 
the  armies  that  invaded  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Asia  : 
similarly,  in  Gaul  certain  great  tribes,  e.g.  the 
Aedui,  had  smaller  tribes  as  dependants  or  clients 
(Ctesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  7."),  iv.  6).  From  the 
ancient  arrangement  it  would  appear  that  the 
Tektosages  were  the  first  to  seize  Galatia,  and 
that  when  the  bounds  were  drawn  by  Attains  I. 
the  Tektosages  were  forced  into  the  centre  and 
north  of  Galatia,  with  Ancyra  as  capital,  the 
Trokmi  were  concentrated  round  Tavium  on  the 
east,  and  the  Tolistobogii  round  Pessinus  on  the 
west.  In  this  position  we  find  the  tribes  in  all 
later  time. 

The  boundaries  of  the  countrj'  called  Galatia 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  Thus  the  chief 
centre  of  a  people  Troknades,  at  the  modern 
village  Kaimaz  (between  Eski-Sheher  and  Sivri- 
Hissar,  on  the  ancient  road  from  Dorylaion  to 
Pessinus),  was  part  of  the  Roman  province  Asia 
(CIL  iii.  No.  6997)  ;  and  yet  the  name  Troknades 
is  undoubtedly  (jallic,  so  that  the  place  must 
have  been  at  an  earlier  time  included  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Galatse.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
westerly  point  to  which  the  territory  owned  by 
the  settled  Gauls  ever  extended  ;  and  both  it  and 
even  Orkistos,  which  lies  farther  east,  were  prob- 
ably taken  from  the  Galatian  state  by  Attains  l.,§ 

•  Phrygia  Magna  was  jjiven  to  Mithridates  li.  (Justin,  38.  6J 
about  B.C.  240;  but  it  then  included  the  country  which  soon 
after  became  Galatia.  Moreover,  the  gift  waa  perhaps  a  mer« 
Pontic  claim,  never  realized  in  fact. 

t  .See  note  §  above. 

:  See  Niese,  Hhein.  Museum,  1883,  p.  68411.;  T.  Reinach 
Revu^  Nuviism.  1891,  p.  383  ff.  ;  Ramsav,  Iieini£  d£s  Et.  Gr, 
1894,  p.  a.'il. 

§  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  Orkistos  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  Nakoleia  {CIL  iii.  No.  7000) ;  the  Pergameniao 
system  was  favourable  to  the  growth  o(  powerful  cities exertinf 
authority  over  a  large  territory. 
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and  passed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Pergamenian 
king-dom  into  tlie  liands  of  the  Romans  (see  Asia). 
In  late  Koman  time,  probably  when  the  province 
G.  Secunda  was  created  about  390,  the  name  was 
extended  so  far  to  the  west  as  to  include  the  old 
Phrj-gian  city  Aniorium,  which  was  after  this 
called  a  metropolis  of  Galatia  (so  Hierocles  and 
most  Not  it  lie  Epi-'n:.)." 

On  the  north  the  diWding  line  between  Galatia 
to  the  south  and  Bithynia  and  I'aphlagonia  to 
the  north  is  indeterminable.  Close  to  the  north- 
western corner  lay  the  city  Juliopolis,  which  was 
in  the  l.st  and  2ud  centuries  a  Bithynian  city  t 
(Pliny,  EpUt.  ad  Tinj.  77  ;  Ptolemy,  v.  1),  but 
about  A.D.  297  was  made  a  city  of  Galatia.  Near 
the  north-eastern  corner  lay  Gangra  (Tchangri) 
and  Andrapa  (probably  Iskelib),  which  were  Paph- 
lagonian  cities,  and  Eukhaita  (probably  Tchorum), 
a  Pontic  city,  famous  for  the  worship  of  St. 
Theodoras  Stratiotes. 

On  the  east  and  south-east  the  dividing  line 
between  Galatia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  on  the  other  hand,  was  also  a  varying 
one,  running  east  of  Tavium  (Nefez-Keui),  capital 
of  the  Galatian  tribe  Trokmi,  and  west  of  the 
Pontic  citj'  Sebastopolis-Heracleopolis  (Sulu-Serai). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  that  a  certain  territory, 
long  disputed  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Cappa- 
docian  kings,  passed  definitely  into  the  possession 
of  Ariarathes  about  B.C.  164.  Basilika  Tberma 
(Terzili-Hammam)  was  well  within  Cappadocian 
territory  in  Liter  time,  and  the  disputed  territory 
perhaps  e.xtended  from  it  to  the  Halj's  or  even  as 
far  as  Lake  Tatta.  In  the  4th  century  after 
Christ,  the  frontier  between  Galatia  and  Cappa- 
docia lay  between  the  Galatian  Galea  (a  village 
subject  to  Aspona)  and  the  Cappadocian  Andrapa 
Jsubject  to  Parna.*sos). 

The  southern  limit  was,  doubtless,  always  quite 
vague,  running  across  the  level,  treeless,  sparsely 
populated  plain  of  the  A.xylon,  south  of  Amorium, 
north  of  Laodiceia-Katakekaumene,  and  touching 
or  intersecting  the  large,  shallow  salt  lake  Tatta. 
The  limit  between  Lycaonia  on  the  south  and 
Galatia  on  the  north  was  probably  never  fi.\ed  very 
narrowly  in  this  valueless  plain ;  and,  moreover,  we 
know  that  certain  large  districts  were  sometimes 
held  by  the  Gauls,  and  sometimes  separated  from 
their  country.  A  considerable  tract  of  country  lying 
along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Tatta,  and  stretching 
west  towards  Amorium  and  Laodiceia,  is  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  to  Galatia  under  the  name  Proseilem- 
mene,  i.e.  irpoaeiXrfiiixivr)  (xwpa),  the  'Added  Terri- 
tory.' The  date  when  this  territory  was  added  to 
G.  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  has  been  e.\pres.sed 
doubtfully  that  it  was  separated  from  Lycaonia  bj- 
Antoninus  I'ius  (or  possibly  Hadrian)  when  tlie 
triple  eparchy,  Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria,  was  con- 
stituted a  Koman  province  (Kamsay,  Hislor.  Geogr. 
of  As.  Min.  pp.  251,  377)  ;  but  that  event  seems 
not  sufficiently  important  to  hi  "e  given  a  new 
name  to  the  country,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
similar  name  Epiktctos,  i.e.  i-nlKTtrTo%  'i'piryla,  the 
'Acquired  Phrygia,'  suggests  that  the  transference 
of  territory  took  place  as  a  permanent  and  real 
change  of  rule  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Now, 
according  to  Pliny  {Nut.  IIi.it.  v.  9.5),  the  part  of 
Lycaonia  that  adjoined  Galatia  was  given  to  it 
as  a  tetrarcli}'.  This  Lycaonian  tetrarchy  was 
certainly  close  to  Ptolemy's  Proseilemmene,  and 
probably  another  name  for  it.  Pliny  says  that 
the  tetrarchy  contained  14  cities,  with  Ironium  as 
capital,  and  distinguishes  it  from  Lycaonia  Proper 

•  MarquarsU,  R&m.  Staatmlt.  1.  p.  359,  errs  In  counting 
Amorium,  Aiz.inoi,  and  OrkUtos  as  cities  of  Galatia  in  the 
Roman  peritKi. 

t  WroTi^l.v  mentioned  as  perhaps  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Churches 
of  Oatatia  b,v  many  scholars 


{insi  Lifnaonia),  which  extended  along  the  front 
of  Mt.  I'aurus.  Ptolemy,  indeed,  does  not  make 
Proseilemmene  extend  so  far  west  as  Iconinuj  ; 
but  he  is  incorrect  about  the  extent  of  all  the 
divisions  of  this  whole  region.  Lycaonia  as  a 
whole  had  been  added  to  the  Pergamenian  kingdon; 
by  Ifome  in  B.C.  190;  but  the  kings  were  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  this  distant  territory,  and 
part  of  it  was  probably  taken  by  the  Gauls  about 
160 ;  and  this  'j)art  afterwards  passed  nader  the 
power  of  the  Pontic  kings  along  with  Galatia. 
Hence  Eumachus,  Mithridates'  general,  who  con- 
quered Pisidia,  Isauria,  and  parts  of  Cilicia, 
evidently  used  Lycaonia  as  his  basis  of  operation^. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  part  of  Lycaonia 
held  by  Aiuyntas  (see  II.)  was  styled  by  him  the 
Tetrarchy ;  but  that  is,  for  several  reasons,  less 
probable.  Amyntas'  part  of  Lycaonia,  however, 
must  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  extent  as  the 
Tetrarchy.  In  any  case,  the  name  Tetrarchy  must 
have  originated  before  the  Roman  provincial 
organization  was  instituted ;  and  thus  Iconium 
had  an  old  connexion  with  Galatia  (Stadia  Bihlicn, 
iv.  p.  46  tr.). 

As  to  the  relation  between  the  immigrant  GauU 
and  the  older  Phrygian  inhabitants  in  Galatia, 
evidence  fails ;  but  the  analogy  of  similar  conquests 
and  the  general  facts  of  this  case  warrant  some 
probable  conclusions.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  older  population  was  exterminated  or  expelled. 
The  tiauhsh  invaders  were  few.  The  total  niunber 
that  lirst  entered  Asia  under  Leonnorius  and 
Lutarius  is  stated  as  20,000,  of  whom  only  half 
were  fighting  men ;  the  rest  were  women  and 
children  (Livy,  xxxviii.  16,  borrowing  from  Poly- 
bius). Doubtless,  other  swarms  followed,  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  the  first ;  hut  that  was  the 
main  army.  In  the  continual  wars  and  marches 
anil  raids  of  the  following  46  jears,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  probably  lar''er  than  the  number  of 
births  ;  and  tne  total  Gallic  population  that  was 
settled  in  Galatia,  when  its  bounils  were  lixed  by 
Atli'us  about  2:)2,  cannot  have  been  numerous, 
in  a  country  nearly  200  miles  long,  such  a  jiopula- 
tion  must  have  been  merely  a  small  dominant 
caste  amidst  a  much  larger  subject  population  ; 
and  Van  Gclder  expresses  the  general  opinion  of 
historical  investigators,  that  the  Gallic  invaders 
did  not  live  in  cities,  or  become  agriculturists,  but 
employed  the  natives  as  cultivators  of  the  land,  on 
condition  of  jjaying  to  the  Gauls  as  lords  of  the 
soil  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  while  the  <on- 
querors  occupied  thiinselves  in  war  and  in  pastur- 
age, taking  according  to  the  usual  practice  one- 
tliiid  ol  the  land,  and  leaving  two-thirds  to  the 
older  jiupulation  (Civsar,  Bell.  Gall.  i.  31).  As 
Lightfoot,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistle,  p.  9,  rightly 
declares,  the  population  consisted  of  Phr3-giani., 
Gauls,  and  Greeks,  to  whom  were  afterwards  lulded 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Romans  and  a  smaller 
number  of  Jews ;  and  Van  Gelder  rightly  points  out 
that  the  cities  were  mainly  populated  by  the 
Phrygians,  who  practised  the  arts  of  peace  and 
conuucted  all  trade,  while  the  Gallic  chiefs  dwelt 
in  their  fortilied  villages  {(ppovpia,  castclla),  keepinj' 
up  a  rude  barbaric  magnilicence,  and  the  mass  of 
the  Gauls  led  a  pastoral  and  half-nomadic  life 
when  they  were  not  engaged  in  war.  As  late  as 
it.C.  189  tlie  priests  of  the  temple  of  Pe.ssinus  were 
opposed  to  ttie  Gauls,  and  welcomed  the  Roman 
army  of  Manlius  as  deliverers;  but  that  would 
hardly  have  been  jiossible,  unless  the  city  had  been 
really  Phrygian  and  not  Gaulish.*     Van  Gelder, 

•  Kbrtc  (AthfjiUrfi^  ifittheilufvjmd''^  Inst.  1S97,  pp.  16  and 
30)  show's  that  Petwinus  was  not  conquennt  by  the  tlauls  tiU 
some  year  between  IMl  and  ltt4  ;  and  tie  puh)i>ilies  an  inscription 
of  atiout  A.D.  80-f>0,  whicli  shows  tliat  of  the  ten  leading;  priests 
at  Pcssinus  five  were  Qauls  and  five  bolunifed  to  the  ori4;iaai 
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p.  183,  says  of  such  cities  as  Tavmm,  Pessiniis, 
Ancyra,  '  those  cities  were  in  Galatia,  but  were  not 
Gahitian  cities;  tliey  preserved  Phrygian  cliaracter 
and  Phrygian  customs,  now  all'ected  with  a  Grecian 
tinge.'  All  .lews,  Greeks,  and  resident  Komans 
would  certainly  be  dwellers  in  the  cities.  In  the 
governing  cities,  Ancyra,  Tavium,  Pessinus,  a 
number  of  Gaulish  families  doubtless  settled,  and 
formed  an  aristocracy.  Ancyra  and  Tavium, 
especially,  were  Gaulish  strongholds  from  250 
onwards  (Manlius  occupied  Ancyra  in  189) ;  but 
Pessinus  was  more  purely  Phrygian.  But,  even 
in  Ancyra,  indubitably,  the  mass  of  the  lower  and 
trading  classes  was  Phrygian  or  Greek. 

In  B.C.  189  the  Galatian  tribes  are  pictured  by 
Polybius  and  Livy  as  barbarians,  devoid  of  any 
trace  of  Greek  culture,  lighting  naked,  without 
order  or  tactics,  armed  with  swords  and  large 
wooden  or  wicker  shields  ;  and  their  pastoral  life, 
remote  from  cities  and  intercourse,  long  preserved 
their  native  customs.  As  the  military  power  and 
the  vigour  of  the  Gaulish  conquerors  declined  in 
the  2:;d  and  1st  centuries  B.C.,  they  perhaps 
began  to  mix  more  freely  with  the  older  popula- 
tion ;  .ind  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
they  even  adopted  the  native  religion,  on  the 
ground  that  certain  Gallic  names  occur  at  tiie 
great  native  sanctuaries,  implying  that  Gallic 
families  began  to  hold  priesthoods :  in  the  2nd 
century  the  high  priest  of  Pessinus,  bearing  the 
holy  oflicial  Phrygian  title  Atis,  had  a  brother 
Aiorix,  and  in  the  1st  century  Brogitarus  was 
priest  at  Pessinus,  while  Dyteut  us,  son  of  Adiatorix, 
was  priest  at  Comana  Pontica  under  Augustus. 
But  although  some  Gatilish  nobles  assumed  tlie 
place  and  swayed  the  enormous  power  that  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  priest-kings  of  the  great  nati\e 
temples,*  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mass  of  tlie 
Gaulish  people  adopted  the  Phrygian  religion. 

Further,  it  has  even  been  asserted  by  some  recent 
eoliolars  tlaat  the  Gauls  adopted  to  a  large  extent 
the  mauuers  and  customs  of  the  Gr.i^co-Phrygian 
pojjulatioK,  retaining  not  very  much  of  their  Gallic 
ways  and  habits  in  the  1st  century  after  Christ ; 
but  this  opinion  seems  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and 
against  natural  probability.t  The  Gauls,  though 
readilj^  civUizable,  have  not  been  quick  to  throw 
oft"  national  character  and  put  on  foreign  character- 
istics. Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  long  retained 
the  Gallic  language,  for  Strabo  mentions  tluit  all 
three  tribes  spoke  the  same  language  and  had  the 
same  manners ;  and  so  late  as  the  4th  century 
after  Christ,  Jerome  declares  that  they  were  bi- 
lingual, speaking  Greek  and  a  dialect  like  th.at 
used  by  the  Treveri  in  Gaul  (though  changes  had 
occurred).!  Now,  it  is  dittjcult  to  believe  that  a 
small  caste  amid  a  larger  population  could  have 
adopted  entirely  the  religion  and  customs  of  the 
surrounding  population  and  yet  retained  their 
separate  language.  The  Crst  step  in  Hellenization 
was  always  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  language. 
Moreover,  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  their  uniformity 
of  character,  evidently  does  not  mean  that  they 
had  all  adopted  the  Grseco-Phrygian  manners  and 
ways,  but  distinctly  implies  that  there  was  a 
common  GaUie  character  among  the  various  tribes. 
The  ambition  of  their  chiefs,  who  found  that  the 
shortest  way  to  power  lay  in  adopting  the  civilized 

priestly  families  (Woch.  f.  klass.  Phil.  1S98,  p.  3) ;  the  arrnnpe- 
ment  was  probably  made  B.C.  18i>-164.  Gordium,  a  great 
emporium  m  189,  must  have  been  Phrygian  ;  later,  it  waa  con- 
quered by  Gauls,  and  disappeared  from  history. 

*  On  the  priestlv  power  see  Hennig,  Ag.  kin.  Regen  Sacer- 
dotal; Ramsay,  Cuies  and  Biehoprics,  i.  pp.  lOf.,  101 1.,  1305., 
292  5. 

t  The  name  Gallograecia  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the 
Hellenization  of  the  Gauls  ;  but  this  name  is  Roman  in  origin, 
and  had  no  such  implication  amon<r  its  originators. 

t  Momjnsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  v.  p.  92)  accepts  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  which  Perrot  and  Van  Gelder  try  to  discredit. 


methods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  probably  caused  the 
first  steps  in  change  to  be  made.  The  chiefs  con 
nected  themselves  with  the  powerful  priesthood, 
became  priests  themselves,  and  gradually  the 
freer  olu  Gaulish  sj'stera  was  repriced  by  the 
tyranny  of  kings.  The  general  ojiinion  among 
tlio.se  scholars  who  hold  the  Nortli-Galatian  theory 
.seems  to  be  right,  that  these  Gauls,  even  in  A.  U.  50, 
retained  much  of  the  Gallic  character ;  an<l  they 
vainly  seek  to  support  that  theory  bj'  linding  Gallic 
characteristics  in  the  con^egations  to  which  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle,  when  Livy  (xxxvii.  8) 
speaks  of  cxoleta  stirpe  qentU,  .as  the  fact  of  his 
own  time,  he  refers  to  tlie  decay  of  their  warlike 
character  rather  than  to  any  cliange  of  manners 
and  customs.*  Lighlfoot  (p.  12)  rightly  says,  '  the 
tough  vitality  of  the  Celtic  character  maintained 
itself  comparatively  unimpaired.' 

No  trace  remains  in  local  inscriptions  (chiefly 
A.D.  100-250)  of  Gallic  manners  or  language,  and 
little  of  Gallic  names ;  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  Gallic  manners  and  language  had  been 
lost.  A  Gaul  who  received  anj'  education  learned 
Greek ;  and  all  who  wrote,  wrote  in  Greek.  The 
Gaulish  language  was  a  proof  of  barbarism,  and  a 
reason  for  shame  (whence  the  contempt  for  Gala- 
tians  which  iippears  in  the  Cappadocian  Fathers, 
see  Ramsay,  HUtorical  Geography,  p.  2SS) ;  no  one 
would  blazon  his  want  of  education  to  the  world, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  could 
write  who  spoke  only  Gaulisli.  Moreover,  the 
in.scriptions  .almost  all  belong  to  the  gTeat  cities, 
which  were  civilized  seats  of  Gra!co-Roman  culture, 
inliabited  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Phrygiiins,  Jews, 
and  Itoiiiauized  Gauls  (tlie  latter  forming  a  small 
aristocracy).  Ancyra  was  quite  a  Ronumizcd  city, 
civilized  and  rich  ;  and  Pessinus  was  so  in  a  less 
degree.  The  native  languages  of  Asia  Minor, 
Phrygian,  Lycaonian,  etc.,  persisted  through  the 
Roman  period,  until  destroyed  by  the  language  of 
the  NT,  but  no  traces  of  them  remain  in  inscrip- 
tions (except  a  few  execrations  on  tombs  in  the 
Phrygian  langu.age). 

In  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  therefore,  there  was  prob- 
ably a  great  and  marked  diit'erence  between  the 
rustic  Gaulish  population  of  Galatia,  who  retained 
much  of  the  old  ruder  barbarian  character,  and 
were  probably  little  affected  by  Greek  manners 
or  language,!  and  the  population  of  the  cities, 
who  spoke  (jreek,  and  the  majority  of  whom  were 
not  of  Gaulish  origin. J  But,  while  continuing 
Gauls  in  feeling,  the  G.alatian  tribes  in  A.D.  50 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  attected  in  habits 
and  standard  of  life  during  three  centuries  spent 
as  a  conquering  caste  amid  more  civilized  peoples. 
The  chief  point  to  notice  is  that  they  were  an 
aristocracy  among  inferiors ;  and  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced by  that  long  experience  on  a  r.ace  always 
proud,  free,  and  bold,  must  be  estimated. 

It  is  not  justihable  in  any  case  to  select  one 
or  two  of  the  long  list  of  vices  in  G.al  5"--',  and 
quote  some  passage  in  which  a  similar  fault  is 
ch.arged  against  Gauls ;  the  list  in  these  verses  is 
chargeable  against  human  nature,  not  specially 
against  Gaulish  nature.  In  0"- '  niggardliness  is  a 
cii.aracteristic  of  the  Galatians,  and  in  1°  they 
change  their  religion  quickly.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  fact  was  characteristic  of  the  Gauls; 
though  Hckle  in  some  respects,  they  never  were 
quick  to  change  their  religion,  but  rather  the  con- 

*  The  speech  of  Manlius,  xxxviii.  17,  is  apparently  Livy'a  free 
invention,  and  contains  a  similar  sentiment. 

t  Similarly,  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  v.  92)  shows  that  in  Gau! 
the  Gallic  language  continued  in  common  use  at  least  as  late  aa 
the  4th  century. 

I  Salmon  fully  recognizes  that  the  Christians  of  the  North- 
Galatian  Churches  were  not  as  a  riile  the  Gauls,  but  the 
Phrygians  ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  find  Celtic  characteristics  in 
those  whom  St.  Paul  addresses  is  a  failure  (Smith,  DR'  i.  p. 
IlOU). 
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trary  ;  *  greedy  to  seek  money  they  were  said  to  be, 
Imt  at  the  same  time  the  fault  to  which  they  tend 
is  to  be  too  apt  to  spend  even  to  ostentation.  Tlie 
further  quality,  that  the  Galatians  are  'a  super- 
stitious people  given  to  ritual  observances,'  was 
peculiarly  cnaracteristic  of  the  type  of  religion 
widely  spread  over  Asia  Minor,  with  its  great 
seats  at  places  like  Pessinus,  Pisidian  Antioch, 
Comana,  Ephesus,  etc.  We  may  say  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Galatian  congregations  are 
those  of  the  general  native  population  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  not  those  of  the  Gauls. 

After  the  Koman  imperial  centre  was  trans- 
ferred first  to  Nikomedia,  and  afterwards  to 
Constantinople,  the  Hellenization  of  Galatia  pro- 
ceeded much  more  rapidly,  for  the  north  side  of  the 
plateau  then  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization  and 
importance  (Ramsay,  Histor.  Geogr.  pp.  74,  197  11'.), 
while  the  south  side,  which  had  previously  lain  on 
the  line  of  the  greatest  routes,  declined.  Chris- 
tianity spread  the  knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  4th 
cent.  ;  and  hence  we  find  expressions  like  that  of 
Themistius  (p.  360),  that  Galatia  is  almost  wholly 
Greek.  That,  however,  is  a  rhetorician's  phrase  ; 
Jerome  and  the  contempt  expressed  by  Basil  and 
Gregory  show  that  it  is  probably  exaggerated ; 
but,  even  if  it  be  near  the  truth,  it  must  not  be 
applied  to  the  1st  cent. 

Galatia  Proper,  as  it  was  in  the  1st  or  2nd  cent., 
was  a  rough  oval  in  shape,  extending  about  200 
miles  in  length  (east  to  west),  and  100  miles  in 
breadth  at  the  most.  It  is  probably  the  most 
monotonous  and  least  picturesque  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  far  as  it  is  knowTi ;  but  its  north-eastern 
and  eastern  and  southern  parts  are  hardly  explored. 
The  climate  is  severe  in  the  long  winter  ;  and  the 
want  of  trees  over  great  part  of  the  district  (espe- 
cially near  the  lines  of  road,  except  part  of  that 
leading  to  Constantinople)  makes  the  heat  of 
summer  great.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
fertile  soil  (with  much  more  pasture  land,  and 
barren  undulating  hilly  ground)  producing  grain, 
fruits,  cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  etc.  ;  but,  owing  to 
difficulties  in  transport,  the  only  important  pro- 
ducts for  commerce  are  wool  and  mohair  (the  fleece 
of  the  beautiful  Angora  Koat).  In  the  Byzantine 
period,  after  being  ravaged  bj'  Persians  and  Arabs, 
Ancyra  with  Galatia  in  general  (west  of  the  Halys) 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  was 
held  by  the  Latins  for  a  short  time,  taken  by 
Tartars,  and  finally  captured  in  1354  by  the  Turks 
under  Suleiman. 

The  earliest  reference  to  Christianity  in  North 
Galatia  is  at  Ancyra,  where  the  local  church  (^  xard 
rlyirov  (KKK-qala,  cf.  Ram.say,  Cities  and  Bishapric.i  of 
Phr.  i.  p.  272  f.  No.  192)  is  mentioned  about  A.D. 
192  in  an  anti-Montanist  treatise  as  having  been 
affected  by  Montanism  and  saved  by  the  writer 
(Euseb.  HE  v.  16).  Many  martyrs  suffered  there 
under  Diocletian,  some  of  whom  may  have  been 
brought  from  other  parts  of  Galatia  for  trial  at 
the  capital  ;  the  dates  are  not  recorded,  and  only 
the  names  of  most  are  known,  but  probably  all 
may  be  placed  in  the  great  persecution  (Clemens, 
Donatus,  Papias,  etc.,  23rd  Jan.  ;  Theodotus,  etc., 
18th  May;  Plato,  etc.,  22nd  July;  Gaianus, 
Julianus,  Rutinus,  etc.,  31st  Aug.  ;  Marcellus, 
Silvanus,  Gaianus,  etc.,  4th  Sept.  ;  Seleucus, 
Valerius,  etc.,  15th  Sept.;  Eusebius  episcopus,  16th 
Sept.;  children,  23rd  Sept.  ;  Theodorus  episc,  3rd 
Nov.  or  6th  Apr.  ;  Eutychus,  Domitianus,  28th 
Dec).  Any  other  early  Churches  in  North  Galatia 
have  been  overwhelmed  in  oblivion,  and  hardly  a 
trace  of  them  survives.  At.Iuliopolis,  the  martyrs 
Plato  (22nd  July, see  above),  Heuretos, and  Gemellus 

•  They  were  proverbially  credulous  of  reports  or  of  anythinjf 
that  flaltered  Ui  iir  vanity ;  tee  Ctt»jAr,  BaLL  Gaii.  Iv.  6 ;  Mar- 
tial, V.  1   10. 


were  venerated  in  the  6th  cent., but  their  connexion 
is  uncertain.*  At  the  Ancyran  CouncU  (A.D.  314) 
a  full  nuistor  of  Galatian  bishops  might  be  expected, 
but  only  Ancyra  and  Juliopolis  were  represented. 
The  following  bishoprics  also  can  be  traced  in  the 
4th  cent.  :  Kinna,  325 ;  Tavium,  325 ;  Aspona, 
344;  Pessinus,  403.  t  But  in  the  5th  cent,  there 
come  into  our  knowledge  Mnizos,  451 ;  Orkistos, 
431 1 ;  Petenissos,  451 ;  Eudoxias,  451  ;  Amorion, 
431  ;  Myrikion,  451  ;  and  in  the  Gth  or  later, 
Verinopolis,  680  ;  Kaloumne,  879  ;  Klaneos,  080  ; 
Germa,  553.  We  cannot  conclude  \vith  certainty 
that  a  bishopric  did  not  exist  in  the  4th  cent., 
though  it  was  not  represented  at  the  early  Councils ; 
but,  remembering  that  Galatia  was  situated  so 
conveniently  for  the  early  Councils  of  Ancyra, 
NicJea,  and  Constantinople,  we  must  see  in  this 
list,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  more  distant 
Byzantine  produces  Lycaouia  and  Pisidia,  a  proof 
that  Galatia  was  late  in  taking  its  proper  rank  in 
the  Christian  world.  Ancyra  and  the  road  to 
Constantinople  are  the  early  home  of  Galatian 
Christianity  ;  and  from  thence  it  spreads.  Above 
all,  it  is  clear  that  western  and  south-western 
Galatia  (where  Zoclder  and  Salmon  place  tJio 
Pauline  Churches, and  where  Zahn,  etc., believe  that 
St.  Paul  preached)  are  latest  of  all  in  being  thor- 
oughly christianized,  Germa,  Klaneos,  Myrikion, 
Eudoxias,  Petenissos  (only  Pessinus,  Orkistos,  and 
Troknades  [the  latter  two  in  Roman  Asia]  can  be 
traced  to  the  4th  cent.).  The  inference  drawn 
from  the  bishops'  lists  is  confirmed  by  epigraphic 
evidence,  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  (ex- 
cept in  Pessinus,  where  4th  cent.  Christian  in- 
scriptions occur)  Christianity  was  late  in  taking 
root  in  south-western  Galatia  [Zeitschr.  f.  vergl. 
Sprrtchf.  1887,  p.  383).  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Christian  inscriptions  in  Tavium  and 
other  parts  of  East  Galatia  ;  but  all  are  of  late  date. 

The  Galatian  Jews  have  left  few  memorials.  A 
rather  bold  speculation  (Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bisftop- 
rics  of  Phr.  i.  pp.  648  tf.,  673)  assigns  Jewish  origin 
to  some  noble  families  of  Ancyra ;  and  a  report 
is  spread  that  a  highly  important  Jewish  inscrip- 
tion has  been  found  there,  but  it  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished. Jewish  names  occur  in  several  lat«  in- 
scriptions, probably  of  Jewish  Christians,  e.g.  at 
Pessinus,  Matatas  (according  to  Lightfoot,  p.  11, 
but  the  text  is  untrustworthy,  C'lG  4088) ;  at 
Eudoxias  (Yiirme),  Jacob  the  deacon  [ijeidvui'Of 
and  Esther ;  at  Tavium,  Daniel,  etc.  CJG  4129, 
which  is  Jewish,  is  wrongly  assigned  to  Galatia 
by  Schiirer  {Jitd.  Volk,  i.  p.  690),  Franz,  etc.;  it 
belongs  to  Asia,  being  found  near  Dorylaion.  The 
decree  of  Augustus,  quoted  as  giving  .special  privi- 
leges to  Jews  at  Ancyra  by  Lightfoot,  Schiirer, 
and  many  others,  depends  on  an  error ;  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Koinon  of  Asia  (Studia  Biblica, 
iv.  p.  41  f. ).  The  Jews  settled  in  the  Seleucid 
colonies  of  I'lirygia  (Galatia  II.)  spread  gradually 
to  the  great  cities  of  Galatia  Proper. 

II.  Galatia  Provincia  is  a  complicated  subject, 
and  the  mass  of  details  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
observe  the  force  which  guided  all  the  changes, 
viz.  the  Roman  frontier  policy,  which  sought  to 
educate  barbarous  tribes  up  to  the  Roman  standard 
by  a  L'radual  process,  first  placing  them  under  a 
dependent  and  allied  king,  who  could  control  them 

•  On  15th  April,  martyrs  in  Taudia  Galana  probably  belont; 
to  GallsDcia.  A  iimrtyr.  Dikasios  of  Tavium,  of  unknown  date, 
is  mentioned  ;  a  Dikasios  was  bishop  there  in  3:i5. 

t  Loi^nia  is  addtnl  by  Le  Quicn  ;  but  Krechtius,  the  bishop  In 
question,  was  more  proliably  of  K^^laumana  or  Qlavama,  a 
Lv<'aonian  si-e  on  the  Galatian  frontier,  as  ap|x-ar«  from  the 
fonns  I  lanjanitanus,  G.'idanitAnuB,  Gatmanea.<4,  iManathon,  etc 

I  Orkistos  in  A. P.  ;W1  claimed  to  be  wholly  Christian  in  a 
petition  to  Constantine,  CtL  ill.  "tXX) :  it  was  at  that  time 
subject  to  Nakoleia  in  Asia,  and  could  not  ttierefore  bo  a 
bishopria  Amorion,  Orkistos.  and  Troknadee  were  Joined  to 
t;alat'a  about  38S-896,  Bitt.  Geoyr.  At.  Jf  in.  p.  221. 
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by  his  presence  and  armies  (Strab.  p.  671),  and 
then  receiving  them  into  the  Enipive  as  they  be- 
came civilized  and  orderly.  During  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  the  province  G.  embodied  the  Roman  spirit 
in  central  Asia  Minor,  us  opposed  to  the  native 
kinj,'donis  borilerin<;  on  it  ;  and  the  history  of  G. 
Froi-incia  is  the  history  of  Roman  policy  in  its 
advance  towards  the  Euphrates  frontier^a  long 
slow  j>rocess,  in  which  the  Roman  genius  un- 
doiibtedly  was  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  influence 
and  impress,  to  educate  and  discipline,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  various  countries  taken  into  the 
province  Gahitia  (see  also  Galatians). 

The  South  -  Galatian  theory,  then,  takes  the 
foundation  of  the  Galatian  Churches  as  an  episode 
in  the  political  and  social  lii.story  of  the  province ; 
and  inasmuch  as  several  questions  in  Acts  turn 
on  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  province,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  minute  and  accurate  as  regards 
its  growth  (which  is  nowhere  described  fully). 

Amyntas,  formerly  a  secretary  of  Deiotarus, 
was  matle  king  of  Pisidia  by  Antony  in  39,  at 
the  same  time  as  Darius,  grandson  of  Mitliridates, 
was  granted  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  Polemon 
(son  of  Zcnon,  the  rhetor  of  Laodiceia)  that  of  a 
part  of  Cilicia  (i.e.  either  Ketis,  or  more  probably 
the  whole  of  Cilicia  Tracheiotis).  All  were  de- 
pendent on  Rome,  and  paid  tribute  (Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.  V.  75).  Amyntas'  kingdom  included  Apol- 
lonia  and  Antioch  (a  district  which  had  been  set 
free  Ijy  Rome  in  B.C.  190,  Strab.  pp.  569,  577). 

In  the  interval  between  39  and  36  Darius  died 
or  was  disgraced.  Polemon  was  his  successor,  and 
in  36,  as  king  of  Pontus,  accompanied  Antony  to 
the  Parthian  war  ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
therein  Armenia  Minor  was  added  to  his  kingdom 
in  35  (Dion  Cass.  xlLx.  33;  cf.  Plutarch,  Ant.  38). 
Polemon  lost  his  Cilician  kingdom  early  in  36,  and 
probably  Pontus  was  given  bim  in  compensation.* 
Antony,  returning  from  Tarentum,  gave  all 
Tracheiotis  except  Seleukeia  to  Cleopatra  (Strab. 
pp.  671,  669)  as  part  of  a  great  Asiatic  kingdom  ;  t 
and  a  Cleopatrau  era  was  instituted,  of  which  the 
year  1  ended  31st  Aug.  B.C.  36  (Porphyrins,  ap. 
Miiller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Grcec.  iii.  724). 

In  36  AmjTitas  received  from  Antony  a  large  ac- 
cession of  territory,  viz.  Galatia  Proper  with  parts 
of  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32). 
His  kingdom  included  most  of  the  great  plains 
between  Lake  Tatta  and  Taurus  (Strab.  p.  568). 
The  gift  of  part  of  Lycaonia  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  make  his  territory  continuous,  so  that 
the  Galatian  portion  .should  not  be  divided  from 
the  Pisidian  portion  by  alien  territory.  Iconium, 
therefore,  was  necessarily  included  in  it,  as  other- 
wise continuity  could  hardly  be  attained.  J 

Amjmtas  and  Polemon  supported  Antony  at 
Actium,  B.C.  31,  but  were  confirmed  in  their  king- 
doms  by    Augustus   in    30.      Amyntaa   received 

*  It  is  bevond  doubt  (Kaillard,  Numigtr^t.  Zeitscnrifi,  1895, 
p.  23  9.)  that  Strabo,  pp.  493,  495,  499,  Blj«,  660,  668,  678,  is 
always  alluding  to  the  aarae  Polemon,  the  famous  king  of  his 
own  country  Pontus,  and  the  trusted  ally  of  Koiue ;  it  is  in- 
admissible to  separate  one  of  these  allusions  from  the  rest  as 
denoting  some  otlierwise  unknown  Polemon.  Strabo  every^'here 
ftssuraes  that  his  readers  recof^nize  the  one  famous  Polemon. 
But,  as  Mommsen  clearly  shows  (Kphein.  Epu^raph,  ii.  p.  259  ff.), 
it  is  iinpossilile  to  suppose  that  this  Greek  king  was  the  Roman 
SI.  Antonius  Polemon  ;  the  coins  with  that  name  on  them  belong 
probably  to  the  period  ai)0ut  A.D.  17-23.    See  below,  note  §. 

f  On  the  date,  see  Kromayer  in  Hermes,  1894,  p.  874  t.  ; 
Gardthausen,  Augustus  urui  seine  Zeit,  i.  pt.  1,  p.  203.  Plu- 
arch,  Ant.  36  (cf.  64),  and  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.  3-5  (who  omils 
Tracheiotis),  are  decisive  as  to  the  year,  and  Josephus  (who  gives 
o4.  Ant.  Jitd.  XV.  iii.  5-iv.  1)  has  made  a  mere  error. 

1  Moreover,  Arayntas  proceeded  to  conquer  Derbe,  implj-ing 
that  he  already  had  looniura  to  start  from.  Previously 
Polemon's  Cilician  kingdom  had  included  Iconium  (Strab.  p. 
668) ;  and  hence  in  the  Acta  Pauli  et  Thedce  his  descendant 
Tryphaina  ha^i  estates  in  the  region  of  which  Antioch  was  the 
governing  centre  (Ramsay,  Church  in  Bom.  Emp.  p.  396),  and 
which  included  Iconium 


Tracheiotis  in  addition,  including  Isaura  (Strab.  p. 
569),  and  he  was  permitted  freely  to  enlarge  Lia 
kingdom  out  of  non- Roman  territory'.  Part  of 
Lycaonia,  including  Derbe  and  Laranua,  had  been 
seized  by  Antipater,  once  a  friend  of  Cicero  {ad 
Finn.  xiii.  73) ;  this  was  conquered  by  Amyntaa 
(Strab.  p.  569),  but  he  soon  afterwards  perished,  in 
B.C.  25,  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  Ilomonades,  a 
people  on  the  borders  of  Lj'caonia,  Pisidia,  and 
Isauria  (in  the  country  south  and  east  of  Btj- 
Sheher  lake). 

The  kingdom  of  Amyntas  passed  with  his  whole 
property  to  the  Romans,  and  a  new  Roman  pro- 
vince was  constituted,  called  Galatia,  doubtless 
because  Amyntas  had  been  since  36  currently 
known  to  the  Romans  as  king  of  Galatia  (compare 
Asia).  The  sudden  deatli  of  Amynta-s  caused 
great  confusion  ;  months  must  have  elapsed  before 
news  reached  Rome,  and  instructions  came  back 
after  deliberation.  Lollius  was  named  as  first 
governor  of  Galatia  Provincia.  He  needed  an 
army  to  carry  out  the  change.  Thus  time  elapsed, 
and  only  in  B.C.  20  was  the  question  of  frontier 
and  bounds  settled.  Pamphylia  was  apparently 
not  included  in  the  new  province,  though  some- 
times the  old  attachment  remained  (Tacitus,  Hi.<<t. 
ii.  9).  Tracheiotis  was  given  to  Archelaos,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  being  tacked  on  to  Eastern  Lycaonia 
{i.e.  Kybistra,  etc.)*  as  an  eleventh  or  'added' 
Stratcqia  of  Cappadocia  {ivSeKirri  or  i-n-iKTTjros,  Strab. 
pp.  535,  537;  cf.  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  105,  114). 
Strabo  (p.  671)  says  emphatically  that  the  same 
extent  of  Cilicia  Tracheiotis  was  ruled  by  Arche- 
laos as  had  been  held  previously  by  Cleopatra  (36- 
31)  and  Amyntas  (30-25)  ;t  cf.  also  the  inscription 
CIA  iii.  545.  Archelaos  in  A.D.  17  was  summoned 
to  Rome  and  degraded.  He  had  been  a  weak 
prince,  and  when  he,  a  few  years  previously, 
became  temporarily  insane,  Augustus  had  appointed 
a  tutor,  and  had  also  taken  from  him  part  of 
Tracheiotis,  permitting  Ajax  about  A.D.  11-12  J  to 
become  high  priest  of  Kennatis  and  Lalassis  with 
right  of  coinage.  Cappadocia  became  a  province 
in  A.D.  17,  but  apparently  Archelaos,  son  of  the  old 
king,  was  allowed  to  retain  Eastern  Lycaonia  and 
part  of  Cilicia,  while  M.  Antonius  Polemon  be- 
came dynast  of  Olba,  Kennatis,  and  Lalassis,§  and 
reigned  at  least  11  years.  In  36  Archelaos  II.  was 
king  in  Tracheiotis,  and  his  attempt  to  take  a 
census  after  the  Roman  style  caused  a  revolt  in 
Ketis,  which  seems  to  imply  that  Antonius  Pole- 
mon's rule  had  passed  to  Archelaos  (Tacitus,  Ann. 
vi.  41  ;  Expositor,  April  1897,  p.  281).  In  37 
Tracheiotis  and  Eastern  Lycaonia  were  given  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene ;  and  though  he 
was  disgraced  soon,  yet  Claudius  in  41  restored  his 
kingdom.ll  He  struck  coins  with  the  legend  ATKA- 
0Ni2N,  implying  probably  that  Laranda  was  added 
to  his  kingdom  (it  had  been  in  the  province  since 

*  This  Lycaonian  strategia,  originally  extending  up  to  Derbe, 
was  given  by  Pompey  to  Arjoharzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  in 
B.O.  64  ;  but  Antipater  seized  Derbe  and  Laranda,  defying  the 
Roman  policy  (apparently  in  the  troubles  following  60,  Strab. 
p.  635).  The  Roman  governoi-s  of  Phrygia  and  Cihcia,  B.C.  6l>- 
50,  retained  the  right  of  passage  across  by  KybistJU  from 
Iconium  to  Tarsus  (Cicero,  Fam.  iv.  ii.  2,  iv.  4  ;  Att.  V.  iviii. 
1,  XX.  2). 

t  Ketis  must  be  included  in  this  kingdom,  and  cannot  there- 
fore have  been  under  sep-irate  dynasts  with  right  of  coinage, 
as  some  scholars  have  thought,  at  any  period  between  b.c.  38 
and  the  disgrace  of  Archelaos ;  but  Aba  ruled  Olba  under 
Cleopatra  as  overlord  till  31  (Strab.  p.  672). 

I  Coins  of  his  second  j'ear  name  Augustus^  of  his  fifth  year 
Tiberius  (W^addington,  ilrlajui''s  de  Xuiaism.  li.  p.  120). 

§  He  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  556),  who  makes  him  grand- 
son of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus ;  but  probably  the  text  iJ 
falsely  arranged,  and  Strabo  refers  to  the  son  of  Polemon  (who 
first  held  rule  witliout  title  under  his  mother,  queen  Pytho- 
doris,  after  Polemon  died,  and  then  about  a.  D.  17  or  18  wa* 
made  dynast  of  Olba ;  see  Ramsay,  Church  in  Ram.  Emp.  p. 
427  f.). 

II  But  he  gave  Olba,  Kennatis,  and  Lalassis  to  Polemon  IL  Un| 
of  Pontus  (see  ttelow,  Waddiugton,  I.e.  p.  129). 
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B.C.  25,  Ijut  it  was  the  key  to  Traclieiotis,  and 
neces.sary  for  successful  administration  of  the 
kingdom).  Thus  Derbe  came  to  be  the  frontier 
city  of  the  Roman  Province  ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  important  position  that  led  to  its  receiving 
the  honorary  title  Claudio-Derbe. 

G.  Provincia  had  meanwhile  been  enlarged  also 
on  the  north-east,  and  contained,  when  St.  Paul 
visited  it,  the  following  districts  in  addition  to  G. 
Proper  (all  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the 
1st  century  under  these  names)  :  (1)  Paphlnrjonia, 
incor|iorated  B.C.  5  (probably  on  death  of  Deiotarus 
Philadelphus).*  (2)  Parts  of  Pontus,  incorporated 
at  various  dates  (Sebastopolis,  Amaseia,  and  prob- 
ably Gazelonitis  in  B.C.  2-1,  Comana  in  A.D. 
34-35),  and  called  as  a  whole  Pontus  Galaticus, 
i.e.  Pontus  belonging  to  G.  as  distinguished  from 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  which  was  governed  by 
Polemon  II.  (that  kingdom  was  ruled  by  Polemon 
II.  A.D.  37-63,  his  mother  Tryphoena  V)eing  associ- 
ated with  him  until  54  :  t  in  63  it  also  was  incor- 
porated in  Galatia,  but  retained  the  distinguish- 
ing name  Polemoniacus).  (3)  Phrygia,  including 
ApoUonia,  Antioch,  and  Iconium  (wh.  see)  :  as 
contrasted  with  Phri/gin  A  s iana  {Ga.\en,  r.  rp.  dvp. 
iv.  p.  312,  vi.  ]).  515  Kuhn),  it  would  naturally  he 
termed  Phrygia  Galatica  (a  title  preserved  only  in 
a  note  of  martyrdom.  Acta  Sa7ictorum,  28th  Sept., 
p.  563,  where  Galacice  is  printed)  :  see  Phrygia. 
(4)  Pisidia,  Ac  14^.  (5)  Part  of  Lycaonia,  in- 
cluding the  cities  Lystra  and  Derbe,  and  some 
other  places  not  yet  organized  as  cities  (such  as 
Hyde,  Barata,  Perta,  etc.,  summed  up  in  Ac  14'' 
as  7)  irepix^pos).  In  contrast  to  Lycaonia  ipsa 
(Pliny,  Nil  v.  95),  i.e.  the  non-Roman  country 
governed  by  Antiochus  and  styled  Lycaonia 
Antiochiana  (CIL  x.  8600),  it  was  doubtless  called 
Lycaonia  Gnliitica,  like  Pontus  Galaticus,  Phrygia 
Gnlatica.  (6)  Isauria,  the  territory  attached  to 
the  city  Isaura,  and  called  'laavpiKi)  (x'^P"-)  by 
Strabo,  pp.  568,  569.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  name  G.  was  never  employed  in  correct  official 
usage  to  denote  this  large  composite  province,  and 
tliat  the  proper  and  technical  usage  was  to  designate 
tlie  province  by  enumerating  its  component  parts. 
This  position  is  untonalile,  and  has  been  frankly 
abandoned  by  one  of  its  champions,  Prof.  E.  Schiirer 
(Theolog.  Litteraturztg.  30th  Sept.  1893).  The 
following  arguments  are  decisive  against  it. 

(a)  Ptolemy  devotes  the  successive  chapters  of 
his  Book  V.  to  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor : 
ch.  1.  UdfTov  Kal  Bitfw/as  (the  ofhcial  name  was 
strictly  double,  and  so  was  the  constitution  in 
some  respects) ;  2.  riji  ISlas  'Aala!  (as  distinguished 
from  Asia  the  continent)  ;  3.  Amias ;  4.  VaXariat 
(containing  Paphlagonia,  and  parts  of  Pisidia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Isauria,  with  the  cities  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Isaura)  ;  5.  napupvXias  (which  he  says  is 
bounded  by  Galatia  on  the  north). 

(6)  Pliny  (who  often  uses  G.  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  G.  Proper)  delines  in  v.  146,  147,  <jalatia 
[i.e.  the  province)  as  reaching  to  Cabalia  of  Pam- 
pbylia  and  to  the  Milyip,  and  as  containing  Lj-stra 
and  various  cities  in  the  Phrygian,  Pisidian,  and 
Paphlagonian  territories,  altogetlier  195  peojiles.t 

((■)  Tacitus  {Jli.ft.  ii.  9)  mentions  (Jalatia  and 
Pamphylia  as  being  governed  by  Calpurnius 
Asprcnas,  implying  that  tlie  two  formed  one 
great  continuous  district.  Eutro])ius  (vii.  10)  and 
Syncellus  (i.  p.  592)  aj)ply  the  name  G.  to  the 
whole  province  formed  in  li.c.  25  ;  and  they  siiuplj- 
reproduce  an  old  authority,  using  G.  in  a  sense 
which  it  no  longer  bore  in  their  time. 

•  On  the  date,  sec  Itemif  drs  Hi.  Grecijii.-s,  1804,  p.  251. 

t  Itnhoof  BlumtT,  X/l.  /.  .\'umvrm.  1SD7,  p.  2(10. 

t  I'aphlatfonU  (ialaticn  am]  I'onttis  (.lalaticiis  are  called 
r«A<.i.«,  Dion,  48,  33,  6  (see  Holder,  AUk.  SpruclMhall,  p.  16U1), 
aud  Stepb.  Byz.  s.v.  K«^>a  (Smb.  p.  6UUJ. 


id)  A  practical  people  like  the  Romans  would 
never  use  as  the  strictly  technical  and  official  title 
of  a  province  '  (Jalatia,  Paphlagonia,  Pisidia, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Pontus  Galaticus.'  That 
accumulation  of  names  was  used  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  on  milestones,  enumerating  the  Kite  of 
the  various  districts  of  the  province  (C//,  iii.  312, 
318),  and  on  honorary  inscriptions  to  give  addi- 
tioM.al  dignity  to  the  governor  of  so  many  vast 
regions.  These  in.scriptions  belong  to  the  later 
years  of  the  century,  when  the  constructive  effort 
was  exhausted,  and  the  national  spirit  was  reviving 
(Hadrian,  at  last,  frankly  recognized  it). 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  it  was  not  the  current 
and  popular  Greek  usage  to  designate  G.  Pro- 
vincia by  the  name  Galatia.  The  Greek-sneaking 
natives,  so  far  as  evidence  survives,  called  it  Ihe  Gal- 
atic  Province  {CIG  3991),  or  enumerated  the  parts. 
It  was  onlytho.se  who  adopted  fully  the  Roman 
point  of  view  that  employed  the  simple  name 
Galatia  ;  and  the  use  of  that  name  must  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  person  who  uses  it  speaks  as  a 
Roman,  and  deliberately  follows  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial divisions,  and  would  destroy  those  national 
distinctions  which  were  opposed  to  the  organizeil 
Roman  unitj'.  It  is  implied  in  theSouth-Galatian 
theory  that  St.  Paul  took  that  view  (see  Gala- 
TIANS  II.).  The  author  of  Acts,  however,  did  not 
take  that  view  ;  and  he  never  speaks  of  the  pro- 
vince as  Galatia,  but  mentions  its  parts  (see 
Galatia,  Region  of,  IV.). 

No  information  has  been  preserved  to  enable  us 
to  sketch  the  constitution  of  this  vast  province, 
except  that  it  was  governed  by  a  praetorian 
legatus  A u gust i  pro  prcetore,  and  had  no  legions 
stationed  in  it.  The  name  TaXaTiidi  'Eirapxia, 
which  the  people  of  Iconium  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  province  about  A.D.  54  {CIG  3991), 
clearly  implies  that  the  intention  was  to  work  the 
province  into  a  unity,  like  Asia  Provinria,  and  to 
override  the  national  distinctions  of  Lycaonian, 
Phrygian,  etc.  Undoubtedly,  this  attempt  ultim- 
ately proved  a  failure:  the  national  characteristics 
were  too  strong,  and  revived  after  a  time.  Hut  in 
the  period  of  growth  (B.C.  25  to  A.D.  63)  a  vigorous 
elibrt  was  made  to  impose  a  Roman  unity,  ex- 
pressed by  the  Roman  title  G.  Provincia,  on  the 
various  races.  If  we  could  trust  a  rather  bold 
interpretation  of  an  inscription,  which  seems  to 
make  Apollonia  a  part  of  the  Trokmi  (Studia 
Iliblica,  IV.  p.  53  f.),  it  would  even  aiipiar  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  enrol  the  various  parts  in 
one  or  other  of  the  three  Gaulish  tribes  of  G. 
Proper  {ra  rpia  (dv-q),  just  as  Asia  with  its  equally 
great  variety  of  peoples  was  '  the  nation  Asia ' 
{ri'kala  ri  lOfos,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  30);  so  the  term 
Idvos  is  frequently  applied  in  inscriptions  to  desig- 
nate any  entire  province,  however  varied  its  popu- 
lation was.  Unfortunately,  inscri[)tions  other  than 
epitaphs  are  very  rare  in  the  province  Galatia. 

Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  province  G.  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Colonia  (."asareia  Antiocliia 
(see  Antioch)  was  a  sort  of  secondary  metropolis, 
being  the  centre  of  a  system  of  Roman  garrison 
towns  (ro/f/niVr)  and  military  or  imperial  roads  {oSol 
/JatriXnaf,  Ramsay,  Church  in  lioin.  Em]),  p.  32), 
and  a  place  where  ceremonies  of  the  iirovincial 
cultus  were  held  (op.  cit.  p.  .396).  Proiialily,  the 
various  parts  of  the  ]iiovince  retained  some 
separate  iiulividuality,  though  its  nature  is  un- 
certain. Kven  after  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Pontus 
Polemoniacus  hail  been  merged  in  G.  Provincia, 
they  retained  their  separate  names  (in  inscriptions 
aiui  in  Ptolemy),  which  implies  that  these  artillciiil 
divisions  of  purely  Roman  origin  liad  some  retJ 
political  distinction  to  preserve  their  separate 
existence.  So  also  St.  Luke  .seems  to  indicate 
some  distinction  between  tho  districts  of  the  pro- 
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vince  (see  GALATIA,  Region  of).  Metropolcis  of 
■  arious  districts  are  known  from  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions (Poniiieiopolis  of  I'aiililagonia,  Laranda  of 
Lycaonia,  Sa^'alassos  of  I'isidia,  Isaura  of  Isaurica, 
Amascia  and  Ncoi;L'sareia  of  the  Pontic  divi- 
sions) ;  but  tlie  titles  appear  only  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  and  are  no  argument  for  tlie  Pauline 
period.  Wlictlier  the  Komon  of  G.  vas  a  pro- 
vincial institution  or  conlined  to  Galatia  Proper, 
cannot  be  determined  ;  but  the  Koinou  of  Lycaonia 
(which  has  been  quoted  as  a  similar  institution) 
was  not  founded  till  Lycaonia  was  incorporated 
(probably  by  Pius)  in  the  new  province  of  the 
Three  Eparcliiai  (Ramsay,  Histor.  Gcorjr.  p.  377). 

The  number  of  Roman  foundations  made  in  G. 
Provincia  between  B.C.  20  and  A.D.  50  is  an  index 
of  the  vigour  with  which  the  imperial  policy  was 
urged  on  in  that  region.  Augustus  founded  seven 
colonies — Germa  in  North  Galatia,  and  Antioch, 
Lystra,  Parlais,  Cremna,  Coniama,  Olb.asa  in 
South  Galatia,  besides  a  system  of  roads  and 
milestones  measured  from  Antioch.  Nothing  com- 
parable in  scale  to  this  was  done  by  him  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East.  Under  the  succeeding 
emperors,  we  find  several  cities  remodelled  and 
Romanized  in  character  and  name :  Pappa- 
Tiberiopolis,  Claudio-Seleuceia,  Claiidio  -  Derbe, 
Claudio-Ieonium,  all  in  South  Galatia. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Province 
G.,  the  greatest  variety  of  soil  and  scenery  and 
products  are  found  in  it,  from  the  dead  -  level 
plains  on  the  Lj'caonian  and  Cappadocian  frontier, 
with  their  vast  henls  of  sheep  (alike  now  and  in 
ancient  times,  Strab.  p.  570),  to  the  picturesque 
mountains  and  deep  glens  of  Pisidia.  On  the 
northern  half,  see  I.  ;  the  southern  half  was  a 
highly  cultivated  and  rich  country  in  the  1st 
century,  containing  many  great  cities,  traversed 
by  the  two  important  roads  from  east  to  west — one 
from  Cilicia  through  Iconium  and  Antioch  to 
Apameia  and  the  yEgean  coast,  one  from  Com- 
magene  through  Caesareia  Capp.  and  Laodiceia 
Katakekaumene  to  Apameia.*  All  intercourse 
by  land  between  inner  Asia  and  the  west  passed 
through  the  great  Roman  cities  of  South  Galatia. 
Hence  the  great  stream  of  intercourse  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Rome  and  the  East,  which 
played  such  an  important  part  in  moulding  Chris- 
tian history,  att'ected  these  cities  very  strongly 
and  developed  them  rapidly.  Questions  of  doc- 
trine and  ritual  were  debated  there  at  an  early 
time,  and  called  for  decision.  Jewish  emissaries 
from  Jerusalem  (Gal  1'  4"  etc.)  would  natu- 
rally pass  through  them  and  afl'ect  them  first. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Rome  was  the  magnet  that 
attracted  all  intercourse,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
how  Jewish  emissaries  should  att'ect  Ancyra  very 
early ;  and  utterly  improbable  that  they  should 
affect  the  towns  in  the  western  parts  of  Galatia 
Proper. 

That  Jews  in  large  numbers  dwelt  in  the  cities 
of  Phrygia  Galatica  is  well  knoAvn.  They  were 
greatly  favoured  as  colonists  by  the  Seleucid 
kings ;  and  their  presence  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  in  all  Seleucid  foundations.  Seleucas  I. 
and  his  successors  found  them  loyal  and  trusty 
settlers  in  their  garrison  cities,  such  as  Antioch, 
Apameia,  etc  ,  cities  which  served  to  maintain  the 
Seleucid  power  in  a  foreign  land.  The  Jewish 
colonists  had  the  right  of  citizenship,  along  with 
various  special  privileges  of  a  kind  which  their 
religious  ideas  required,  as  regjirds  burial,  money 
grants  in  place  of  oil-distribution,  etc.  ;  and  their 
privileges  and  rights  seemed  to  have  been  summed 
np  in  .a  body  of  city  law,  called  in  an  Apamean 
inscription  yd^os  tu>v  'louSaiwi/  (Ramsay,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  pp.  538f.,  668  f.).  Seleucus  I. 
•  Oa  the  roads,  we  Bistor.  Qeogr.  pp.  43  f.,  49  f.  etc 


granted  them  citizenship  in  all  his  colonies,  im 
plying  that  there  were  .Jews  in  all,  and  his  suc- 
cessors carried  out  the  same  policy  (.Jos.  Ant.  Jiid. 
XII.  iii.  1,  §  119,  125);  and  Antiochus  the  Great 
about  200  B.C.  brought  2000  Jewish  families 
from  Babylonia  to  the  cities  of  Phrj'gia  and 
Lydia  (id.  ib.  §  148  fl'.).  These  Seleucid  colonies 
were  almost  all  planted  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
plateau,  and  chiefly  on  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication leading  ea.st  and  west ;  and  the  mass 
of  Jewish  colonists  are  to  be  expected  in  the  cities 
along  these  routes.  They  penetrated  farther 
north  in  the  course  of  trade  ;  but  their  settlement 
in  North  Galatia  belongs  tr  a  period  later  tlian 
their  est.ablisliment  in  the  south. 

The  Jewish  colonists  undoubtedly  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  development  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  Roman  period  ;  but  they  have  left  few 
conspicuous  traces  of  their  presence.  They  adopted 
Greek  and  Roman  names  (at  least  in  public  life), 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  tl-.ey  retained  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  ;  hence  they  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  citizens,  and 
the  attempt  to  do  so  in  ch.  xv.  (also  xiv.)  of  Cities 
find  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia  is  very  speculative. 
But  they  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  public  life, 
and  to  have  exercised  great  influence  through  their 
wealth  and  ability,  as  well  as  through  the  power 
of  their  peculiar  and  impressively  pure  religion. 
Even  the  marked  analogy  which  existed  in  point 
of  ceremonial  between  the  Asianic  and  the  Judaic 
religion  increased  the  influence  of  the  latter  (see 
Galatians  II.). 

Few  Jewish  or  Jewish-Christian  inscriptions 
can  be  detected  in  South-Galatian  cities,  because 
the  names  are  usually  unrecognizable  and  few 
emblems  or  Jewish  formul.Te  are  employed  :  in 
Antioch,  Sterrett,  Epigr.  Journ.  No.  138  (cf.  Cities 
and  Bish.  of  Phnjgia,  p.  525  n.  1);  and  at  Apol- 
Ionia,  Bull.  Corr.  Hell.  1893;  in  Iconium,  CIG 
40014,  3998,  3995J,  9270;  and  in  Laodiceia 
Combusta,  CIG  3989rf,  and  Athen.  Milth.  xiii. 
pp.  241,  254,  2.55,  258,  260.  Among  the  few  known 
inscrijitions  of  Lystra  and  Dei  be  none  have  any 
Jewish  appearance,  except  one  with  the  name 
Mouisas  at  a  village  a  little  west  of  Derbe  (Ster- 
rett, Wolfe  Expcd.  No.  46). 

Christian  inscriptions  are  comparatively  numer- 
ous in  Galatic  Phiygia  and  Lycaonia,  especially 
in  the  country  that  lies  north  and  north-west  of 
Iconium  j  and,  though  none  are  dated,  yet  style 
indicates  that  some  must  be  as  early  as  the  3rd 
century.  Besides  the  Jewish-Christian  ones  just 
mentioned,  others  certainly  or  probably  Christian 
(some  perhaps  Jewish-Christian)  and  early  (omit- 
ting aJl  that  are  later),  are  A.  E.  Mitth. 
Ocsterr.  1896,  p.  36  f.,  Nos.  20,  perhaps  19,  24; 
Sterrett,  Epigr.  Journ.  142,  Wolfe  Exped.  555 
(see  Expositor,  Oct.  1888,  p.  263),  Journ.  of  Hell. 
Stud.  1890,  p.  165,  No.  23  (cross  above  omitted  by 
editor),  Athen.  Mitth.  xiii.  p.  249  fl'.  Nos.  44,49, 
53,  54,  etc.,  with  others  unpublished.  As  ia 
pointed  out  in  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i. 
pp.  511,  715f.,  epigraphic  evidence  would  suggest 
that  this  district  is  one  of  those  where  Christianity 
took  the  earliest  and  strongest  hold.  Little  is 
known  about  the  later  history  of  the  Churches  of 
Galatic  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia.  It  issuggested  that 
St.  Mark  carried  on  evangelization  in  the  eastern 
districts  after  about  60  A.D.  ;*  and  his  name  is 
commoner  than  any  other  except  Paul  and  John 
in  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  district  (Athen. 
Mitth.  xiii.  p.  252  ff^.  Nos.  55,  .56,  61,  92,  99;  St. 
Paul  the  Trav.  p.  351).  Round  Iconium,  Antioch, 
and  to  a  less  degree  Lystra,  clings  a  great  body  of 

•  Bartholomew,  the  apostle  of  the  Lycaonians,  is  probabl.? 
to  he  connected  with  the  Inner  Lycaones  of  the  province  Asil 
{Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  709). 
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early  tradition  ;  but  Derbe  is  as  little  prominent 
in  tr.nlition  aa  in  the  narrative  of  Ac,  and  the 
earliest  known  bishop  seems  to  be  Daphnus,  381. 

III.  In  2  Ti  4'°  Tisehenilorf  with  n  reads  eh 
FaXAta;',  WH  ets  FaXariai'.  The  former  reatling 
would  necessitate  a  new  article  containing  an 
account  of  Gaul  (TaXXta) :  even  the  latter  reading, 
as  many  contend,  refers  to  that  country  (cf.  Theod. 
Mops,  ad  loc).  Gaul  is  called  VaKarla.  by  many 
Greek  *  writers  ;  and,  beyond  doubt,  that  was  the 
current  Greek  name  in  the  1st  and  2nd  cents.  ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  St.  Paul,  whose  usage  in 
names  geographical  is  thoroughly  Roman, t  would 
not  here  also  employ  the  Roman  term,  if  he  meant 
Gaul.  Moreover,  it  could  not  escape  him  that 
TaXaria  would  be  ambiguous,  and  would  naturally 


be  understood  as  Galatia  by  Timothy,  who  was 
resident  in  Asia ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  would  not  use  that  term  to  signify  Gaul  with- 


out employing  some  of  tlie  various  ways  of  dis- 
tinguishing. We  must  conclude  that  either  St. 
Paul  meant  the  same  country  which  he  elsewhere 
calls  Galatia,  or  the  true  reading  is  TAAAIAN, 
which  would  readily  be  corrupted  into  TAAATIAN. 
Manuscript  authority,  however,  is  generally  con- 
sidered decisive  in  favour  of  TaKaTlav,  though 
Ti.schendorf  thinks  otherwise.  Against  Tischcn- 
dorf's  reading  it  has  been  stated  that  TaWla  or 
riXXoi  is  first  used  in  Greek  by  Epictetus  (or 
rather  Arrian),  Dissert,  ii.  20.  17  (Lightfoot,  Gal.  p. 
3  note) ;  but  Strabo  (p.  195)  has  VaWiKbv,  used  in 
a  way  suggesting  that  he  recognized  it  to  be  the 
Roman  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Ta\aTiK6ii. 

Fourth  century  tradition  says  that  Crescens  was 
sent  to  Gaul ;  and  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and 
Mayence  claimed  him  as  their  founder ;  but  the 
latter  claim  is  certainly  improbable,  and  the  whole 
tradition  may  be  founded  on  a  false  interpretation 
of  2  Ti  4'°.  There  was  a  natural  desire  to  connect 
the  Gaulish  Church  with  apostolic  times ;  this 
would  lead  to  the  interpretation  of  G.  in  that 
passage  as  Gaul ;  the  name  VaWlav  would  be 
written  as  a  gloss  on  the  margin,  and  this  false 
leading  finally  crept  into  a  few  manuscripts. 
Tillemont's  argument  {Mf moires  pour  servir  etc., 
i.  art.  52,  note  81,  pp.  133,  263),  that  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Gaul  did  not  take  place  so  early  as  this 
supposed  mission  of  Crescens,  has  never  been 
seriously  shaken,  and  remains  the  most  probable 
view. 

Even  more  improbable  is  the  view  that  in 
1  Mac  8^  the  reference  is  to  Roman  victories  in 
Gaul.  At  the  period  in  que.stion,  about  B.C.  160, 
the  Romans  had  recently  conquered  Cisalpine 
Gaul  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this 
not  specially  important  event  would  produce  any 
effect  on  the  mmd  of  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Galatians  were  a  terror  in  Asia  for 
nearly  a  century ;  and  even  the  victories  of  Attains 
had  only  restrained  the  range  of  their  power, 
but  not  broken  it.  But  Manlius  marched  at 
will  through  their  land,  and  defeated  them  in 
the  heart  of  their  country  ;  and  this  event  would 
be  noised  through  the  Seleucid  dominions,  and 
would  naturally  suggest  to  the  Jews  the  desira- 
bility of  entermg  into  friendly  relation.s  with  a 
government  that  could  exercise  such  power  on  the 
Seleucid  frontier. 

LrrKRATURR.  —  Van  Oelder,  d^  Oallis  in  Oraeia  «t  Asia 
(1S88) ;  Droysen,  Getck.  det  Iletlmijnniu ;  Zwintrher,  d« 
Gatatarum  Tetrarchitt ;  Perrot,  de  Galatia  Frov.  Jtotnana, 
also  Exploration  Archiolnciitjiu  de  la  Galatie,  etc.,  and  .Mhn. 
d'Archtol.  p.  229 n.;  Itobiou,  llitt.  det  Qaulo\a  d'Orirnt, 
Paris,  1866 ;  Contzen,  Die  Waiuieruiigrn  d^  lieUrn^  Leipzig 
18C1 :   Thierry,   Hw(.  det    Gaulois   (very  poor) ;    tJio    eluDor- 

•  TxXar/a  and  TittjiTti  are  «o  used  In  Diodorus.  Strabo, 
Josephus,  Plutarch,  /.ppian,  Pauaanios,  Dio.  Cass.,  AthensuB, 
•tc. 

t  Z^n,  Sinleiturvi,  f  11,  A  4,  and  OALATIAim  II. 


at«  and  useful  Wcnisilorff,  de  RppuUica  Galatarum,  1748; 
Clemen,  (;/ir(mo?ii;(iV  ,(,  I'aulin.  Urirjc,  2U1  ff.  ;  Zahn,  i'l/^/e* 
(liny  in  das  iVti/.-  t'estaimiU  ;  the  Intruductions  to  the  editions 
ol  tlic  Epistle;  Itjimsay,  Hiatorical  Gcoyraphy  0/ Asia  ilinor, 
Ch.  H.  K. ,  ChuTdi  in  the  Hornan  Umpire^  chs.  ii.-vi.,  AY.  Paul 
the  Tmm-ller,  chs.  v.  vi.  viii.  ;  Th.  Rcino<;h,  Itexme  A'umisma- 
tiqiK,  1S91,  p.  377  a.;  Niese,  hhein.  Hue.  INSii.  p.  5830.  On  the 
Galatian  controversy  the  most  recent  articles  are :  North- 
Galatian  side.  Schiirer,  Jahrb.  f.  protest.  Theol.  1832,  p.  471, 
Thenl.  Litterll-j.  Sept.  30,  1893  ;  Chase,  Kxixiaitor,  Dec.  1893, 
May  1894;  Zocklcr,  UK,  1895,  p.  519.;  Kindlay,  Expository 
Times,  vii.  pp.  J4,  235.  South-Galatian  side,  Uitlord,  Expositor, 
July  1S94 ;  Kendall,  Expositor,  Nov.  1893,  Apr.  1894;  Holtz- 
mann,  Z/t. /.  Kirchl.  Gesch.  1893,  p.  336  If.  ;  Ramsay,  Expositor, 
Jan.  Feb.  Apr.  Auj;.  1891,  July,  Aug.  1895,  Expository  Timet, 
vii.  pp.  142,  285,  Studia  Biblica,  iv.  p.  1711.  ;  Clemen,  ZJt.  J. 
wits.  Theol.  xxxvii.  p.  39U  IT.  On  the  Qvellcnkritili,  sec  Schmidt, 
de  fontibut  veteruia  attctorum,  in  enarr.  exp^it  <  Gallit 
susceptis  (Berlin,  1834) ;  Mutter,  Franjn.  Hist.  Grcec.  iv.  p.  040 ; 
Nissen,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  (Bt^rl.  1863),  as  well  as  Van 
Gelder,  etc.  (yt:ihelin,  d.  Gal.  in  Kleiiiasien,  subsequently 
published,  is  in  agreement).  W.  ^I.  RamsAV. 

GALATIA,  REGION  OF,  more  strictly  rendered 
Galatie  Region  (7;  raXarixT)  xi^P^i  Ac  18-';  ^  't'piryla 
Kal  raXaTi/ri)  X'^P"-'  Ac  16*),  is  a  phrase  diftieult  to 
explain,  because  it  takes  us  into  the  popular  topo- 
graphical terminology  of  a  district  and  a  period 
that  are  utterly  obscure. 

I.  According  to  the  North-Galatian  theory,  and 
also  according  to  Zahn,  who  holds  the  South- 
Galatian  view  in  all  essentials,  this  term  is  merely 
a  synonym  for  VaXarta  in  the  common  sense  of 
G.  Proper.  The  difficulty  in  accepting  this  ap- 
parently simple  interpretation  is  that  the  use 
of  the  term  VaXanKT)  X"/"*!  where  raXaria  should 
be  expected,  is  not  supported  by  analogy.  The 
only  analogy  quoted  is  iirl  'AyKvpas  t^s  raXaTtv^y, 
Arrian,  Awih.  ii.  4.  I  ;  but  this  denotes,  not 
'  Ancyra  of  the  Galatie  country,'  as  is  a.ssumed,  but 
'  Ancyra  the  Galatie 'as  distinguished  from  Ancyra 
the  Phrygian  (r^  '^pvyiaK^,  Strab.  p.  567)  ;  Arrian, 
in  describing  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
uses  the  word  by  anticipation.  If  the  reference  in 
Ac  16*  18^  is  to  G.  Proper,  all  Greek  usage,  earlier 
and  later  alike,  demands  that  the  noun  roXaWo 
should  be  used  ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  necessary 
if  (as  is  maintained  on  this  view)  it  is  coupled  with 
the  noun  'ipvyla.  The  defenders  of  this  interpreta- 
tion can  hardly  plead  that  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject  should  he  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  their 
failure  to  explain  the  rea.son  of  this  perplexing 
and  unnecessary  deviation  from  common  nomen- 
clature ;  because  the  adj.  Ta\aTtKb^  is  used  with 
comparative  frequency  in  the  topographical  termi- 
nology of  that  period,  and  always  in  a  well-marked 
and  characteristic  way.  This  point  needs  careful 
study.  There  is  a  regular  tentlency  to  distinguish 
the  scope  of  the  derived  adjective  in  -<(c6s  from  the 
simple  word :  thus,  for  example,  ol  '.VrraXnoi 
fiaaiXeis  are  the  whole  dynasty  of^  wliich  the  -■Vttali 
were  the  most  prominent  members  (Strab.  p.  288) : 
(pya  I'aXaTiKa  are  deeds  perpetrated  by  anybody 
similar  to  (pya  rCiv  VaXaruiv :  FaXartKAy  K6\voi, 
^iKeXiKiv  TrAa^oj,  etc.,  are  the  bodies  of  water 
adjoining  or  pertaining  to  Galatia,  Sicily,  etc.: 
T)  laai'piKi)  xwpa  was  the  whole  region  of  which 
I.saura  was  the  leading  city,  but  it  did  not  all 
belong  to  I.saura.  Many  examples  might  be 
quoted  ;  but  the  closest  parallel  to  the  pair  of 
terms  roXaTuij  x^P"  ^^'^  TaXarfo  is  Ao/tain*^)  yij 
and  AoKuKa.  AokuWo  is  the  old  historic  land  of 
Laceda'inonia  ;  but  AaitwmJ)  yi)  comprises  the 
entire  region  which  had  jia.-i.scd  under  Spartan 
rule  and  been  added  to  Laconia,  including  Mcs- 
senia  and  the  land  near  Pylos  (Thuc.  ii.  25,  iv.  41, 
v.  34  ;  -Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  9  and  31).  As  Spartan 
power  dwinilled,  yij  AasufKri)  shrank  in  extent  till 
it  practically  coincided  with  Laconia.  The  dis- 
tinction is  analogous  to  that  between  'British 
territory'  ami  '  IJritain ' ;  the  former  being  enor 
mouslj'  wider  than  the  latter.  There  are  cases  in 
which,  for  some  special  purpose,  the  wider  tern 
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may  be  used  about  the  smaller  country  ;  but  in 
orciinary  expression  the  wider  terra  is  used  only 
about  tlie  enlarged  country.  It  is  not  safe  to  say 
more  than  that  a  tendency  exists  to  observe  this 
distinction  ;  as  time  goes  on,  its  delicacy  often 
leads  to  its  being  blurred.*  In  the  adj.  I'aXaTnis 
the  distinction  is  well  observed.  In  an  Iconian 
inscription  of  A.D.  54,  the  enlarged  Galatia  Pro- 
vincia  is  raXaru))  iirapxeia.  (CIG  3'.I91)  ;  the  part  of 
Pontus  included  in  the  province  is  called  raXaTi\us 
in  many  inscriptions  and  in  Ptolemy  :  siniilarlj-,  the 
corresponding  term  Phrygia  Galatica  once  occurs. 
If  St.  Luke  used  TaXaTiK  i;  x^pa  where  TaXaria  would 
have  been  the  simple  and  clear  term,  he  contra- 
dicts all  that  we  know  of  contemporary  usage, 
ind  yet  attains  no  conceivable  purpose  thereby. 
The  Greek-speaking  population  of  Asia  Minor 
ordinarily  called  Galatia  Proper  FaXarfa,  and 
]'2nlarged  Galatia  TaXanK-fi  (usually  with  some 
noun)  :  only  when  they  adopted  the  Roman  point 
of  view,  Greek-speaking  persons  occasionally  and 
for  some  special  purpose  used  FaXaria  in  the  Roman 
sense  of  the  Province.  Analogy  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Greek  Luke  would  use  YoKaTiKn 
Xiipa  to  indicate  the  ProWnce,  which  the  Roman 
Paul  calls  FaXaria. 

II.  Lightfoot  argued  that  in  Ac  16'  rriv  ipnylav 
Kol  VaXaTiKTtv  x'^P"-"  must  denote  a  single  territory 
to  which  two  epithets  are  apidicd,  '  the  region 
which  in  ancient  time  was  Phrygian  and  after- 
wards Galatian.'  This  explains  why  an  unusual 
term  was  adopted  ;  but  such  antiquarian  lore  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  Acts.  We 
require  here  a  current  term  in  popular  speech,  for 
that  is  the  character  of  Lukan  expression.  Zahn, 
who,  like  many  other  scholars,  holds  that  •t'piryiav 
here  must  be  a  noun,  demands  some  case  analogous 
to  the  double  topographical  epithet.  Lightfoot  gave 
only  Lk  3' :  we  add  some  from  Strabo,  p.  19o,  t6 
tpOXov  S  vOv  VaWiKdv  re  Kal  Ta\arLKbv  KoKovcrt  ;  p.  788 
(of  the  Nile  mouths)  t&  fiiv  Ilr]\ov<naKbi>  KaXeirai, 
tA  Si  Kai-u/SiKiv  sai 'Hpa*:Xeia)Tu-6y  ;  t  p.  802  (Xois  is 
defined  as)  vT^p  toO  ^e^efvirnKou  Kal  •t'aTviTtKoO 
cTofiaTos,  i.e.  above  the  Sebennytic-Phatnitic 
branch  in  the  upper  part,  where  these  two  branches 
are  still  joined,  and  which  may  bear  either  name  ; 
p.  97,  TTiv  Zkv0{.k}\v  Kal  KAtiktiv,  the  (northern)  zone 
that  may  be  called  either  Scythian  or  Celtic  (after 
the  two  chief  races  that  inhabit  its  eastern  and 
western  parts)  ;  p.  670,  roC  KiXixIou  Kal  nai^<pv\lov 
Tpdwou.  The  Greek  xaL  is  used  to  connect  alterna- 
tive names  (Latin  Hve,  seu,  English  or,  alias)  ;t  and 
the  grammatical  character  of  Lightfoot's  construc- 
tion seems  clearly  established  by  these  examples. 
In  Ac  18^  FaXaTiKT)  x'^P"  on  his  interpretation  must 
be  used  needlessly  for  Galatia  Proper. 

III.  Gitlbrd  {Expositor,  July  1894,  p.  12)  accepts 
Lightfoot's  construction,  but  interprets  '  the  border- 
lands of  Phrygia  and  Galatia.'  Then  Ac  18^  men- 
tions '  the  Galatic  Province  (Region)  and  Phrygia.' 
This  view  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  gives  in 
ICa  route  leading  direct  from  Iconium  by  Dorylaion 

•  So  sometimes  with  y^  Atixmytxri  or  x^P"^  A.  But  in  such 
cases  a  purpose  can  often  be  detected.  Aristophanes  stands 
alone  in  using  AjrwriHeci  as  *  I^conian  women' ;  but  that  was 
nndoubtedly  an  Athenian  slang  term,  perhaps  in  the  sense  of 
•women  of  Laconian  tjTJe '  (of.  A««4Bj«a,  shoes  of  Laconian  style). 
Such  usai,^e3  as  *roXif  r«XaT<cr,  city  belonging  to  the  VecXureci, 
i.e.  Galatian  city,  xoXtuix  Qtre-Tckixo;,  war  in  which  the  Thessali 
take  one  side,  are  of  a  different  class. 

1  An  exactly  equivalent  form  is  used  by  Ptolemy^  iv.  5, 
'IXpxy-XiaiTmav  ffTetjujt  TO  xcc't  Kx.*ui3ixcy  (_oli  the  sense  of  T«  «cu' in 
names,  see  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  p.  637  f.). 

tin  Greek,  esp.  of  later  period,  xa.  often  means  *  or,'  Thuc.  vi, 
60,  1;  u.  35.  2  ;  42,  3;  Ar.  Mi/.  256  (Xeil);  Aesch.  Sept.  414  (., 
105S ;  Eur.  Supp.  895 ;  Iph.  Aut.  643 ;  Pint.  Q.  Cone.  iv.  2, 
655c ;  Postgate  on  Propert.  v.  (1,  61.  The  Roman  sive  is 
often  used  to  connect  alternative  names,  where  the  Greek 
form  is  either  t  xai  or  i^ix^f.^Cug^o; ;  see  ^tarquardt,  Jiow. 
Privatalterth.^  p.  27 ;  Cagnat,  Mantlet  d'EpigraphU  Lat.^ 
p.  61. 


to  Bithynia,  making  St.  Paul  turn  direct  towards 
that  country  when  forbidden  to  preach  in  Asia; 
then,  when  he  came  to  Dorjlaion  over-against 
Mj'sia,"  he  was  forbidden  to  cross  the  liilhynian 
frontier,  aiul  turned  west.  It  then  becomes,  however, 
almost  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  prohibition  16' 
was  given  in  Iconium  or  Lystra,  and  that  St.  Paul, 
abandoning  his  previous  intention  (15^")  of  going 
over  all  the  Churches,  omitted  Antioch.  Salmon 
interprets  much  in  tliis  w,ay,  but  is  clear  that 
Paul  went  to  Antioch,  and  translates  Ac  16"  as  in 
next  section,  IV.  (Smith's  iii6.  Dirt.'' i.  p.  1105). 

IV.  Another  explanation  takes  us  into  the 
obscure  minutiae  of  the  Galatic  Province.  The 
various  parts  of  the  province  retained  a  certain 
distinction  (see  Galatia  II.),  and  were  probably 
termed  Recjioncs  or  X"P<"-  Ibe  term  Regio  occurs 
in  one  inscription,  mentioning  a  centurion  charged 
with  duty  in  the  Rcgio  of  which  Antioch  was 
centre,  i.e.  Phrygia  Galatica,t  while  X'^P"-  's 
understood  in  Strabo,  pp.  568,  569,  17  'XaavpiKTi 
(xupa),  and  in  Ptolemy,  v.  6,  17,  17  'Avnoxt'ocr) 
(xwpa).J: 

The  route  taken  by  St.  Paul  in  Ac  IB'-'  and  18-* 
led  across  two  of  the  regions  (x^pai)  of  the  Galatic 
Province,  viz.  the  Galatic  part  of  Lycaonia  and  the 
Galatic  part  of  Phrygia  ;  the  former  contained 
Derbe  and  Lystra,  the  latter  Iconium  and  Antioch. 
In  18'^  two  regions  are  mentioned,  ttj^  TaXariKiiv 
Xcipav  Kal  'i'pvyiav  :  here  it  is  grammatically  equally 
possible  to  take  ^puyiav  as  noun  and  as  adj.;  for 
when  two  ditterent  names,  expressed  by  two  adjs. 
agreeing  with  the  same  noun,  are  coupled  by  (cai, 
the  regular  usage  is  to  express  the  noun  onl3' 
with  the  tirst  (so  in  Strabo,§  tV  'AKviTap'rii/  fiepioa 
Kal  TTjv  "Sap'^ijovlTtv,  p.  191  ;  t6  ^lecOTjdtoi'  arbp-a  Kal 
rh  laviriKbv,  p.  802  ;  tou  Alyaiov  TreXdyovs  Kal  lou 
lla/i<pv\iKov  Kal  Tov  'IffffiKoi,  p.  121  ;  in  Epiphanius 
{H(Bres.  19),  r^s  Na/SariK^s  x^P^^  '^°-^  'Irocpatas  Kal 
ilua^irido!  Kal' Apt]\lTidos ;  and  others  innumerable  II). 
The  two  regions  intended  ought  to  be  the  X'^P" 
AvKaovla  and  the  X'^P"  'tpiO''"-  Now,  Roman 
Lycaonia  was  naturally  always  designated  with 
reference  to  the  other  half,  non-Roman  Lycaonia. 
One  pair  of  terms  would  be  Lycaonia  Antiochiana 
(found  OIL  X.  8660)  and  Lycaonia  Galatica  (not 
actually  found,  but  it  may  be  assumed  conhdently 
on  the  analogy  of  Pontus  Galaticus,  Phrygia 
Galatica)  ;  another  pair  of  terms  would  be  'Ai/n- 
oxiavij  (xttipa)  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  TaXariKT}  x^P^  ^^ 
in  Ac  18'^^.  The  latter  pair  would  be  naturally 
used  by  a  person  speaking  inside  the  country  and 
not  requiring  to  name  it,t  the  former  by  a  person 
outside  the  country.  The  Phrygian  region  of  the 
Galatic  Province  was  called  4'pvyla  x<ipa  by  St.  Luke, 
who  seems  to  have  always  used  this  form  of  desig- 
nating the  various  regions  of  the  pro\'ince  (but 
those  who  prefer  to  treat  '^pvyla  as  a  noun  in  18^ 
may  take  the  same  sense  from  the  noun  as  from 

•  »«T«  as  in  Ac  277  ;  Thuc.  vi.  65  and  104  ;  Herod,  i.  79. 

t  ixxTovTtipxvf  pvyimupioy,  Sterrett,  Epiffraphic  Journey, 
No.  92,  who  wrongly  alters  to  (A](y. ;  Prof.  O.  Hirschfeld 
accepts  the  reading  given  al>ove  (and  in  the  copy),  see  Berlin 
Akad.  Sitzungsber.  1893,  p.  421. 

I  In  that  passage  the  two  parts  of  Lycaonia  (Galatica  and 
Antiochiana)  are  opposed  to  each  other  under  the  names 
Lycaonia  and  Antiochiana  ;  they  retained  distinct  names  in  the 
2nd  century,  but  eWdently  great  variety  existed  in  the  way  of 
designating  them,  and  Ptolemy  selects  an  ill-fitting  pair  of 
names. 

§  Strabo,  who  very  rarely  uses  the  common  article  to  hold  two 
nouns  together  (an  exaniple,  however,  in  p.  38S),  repeats  the 
article  with  the  second  member. 

II  Strabo  has  two  other  forms,  much  rarer,  we/Towf  to»  ti 
*A3^iaT(«»  Ktti  Tov  Tiippy.viKcy^  p.  92  ;  to  K^Ti«fl»  xtti  lixtXtxit 
xati  2xfiiiiov  vi\a.yoi  ^afioc  iiTTi,  p.  59.  In  the  latter  nlass  we  can 
usually  see  the  intention  to  treat  the  whole  as  a  unity  made 
up  of  several  parts ;  and  the  example  quoted  is  so  harsh  as  to 
be  suspicious  in  text  (if  correct,  the  grammar  is  much  worse 
than  Strabo's  average). 

\  The  author  of  Ac  1821  speaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  I 
person  in  the  country,  placing  himself  alongside  of  St.  Paul. 
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"tpiryJa  with  x"pi  understood,  for  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Antioch  the  noun  is  often  used  to  desig- 
nate Galatic  Phrygia  [C'lL  iii.  Supiil.  6818,  681'J], 
and  St.  Luke  may  be  allowed  to  speak  as  the 
people  of  Antioch  wrote).  Ac  18^,  then,  implies 
'  he  made  a  mission  tour  *  through  the  Galatic 
region  (Derbe  and  Lystra)  and  the  Phrygian 
(Iconium  and  Antioch),  stablishing  all  the  dis- 
ciples (in  all  the  Galatian  Churches).'  t 

Ac  IG''  is  more  complicated.  It  describes  the 
journey  from  Lystra  onwards,  i.e.  througli  Galatic 
Phrygia.  Had  the  expression  been  rijv  <tpvyiai/ 
xwpaf,  tliere  would  have  been  less  doubt ;  but  the 
autlior,  wishing  to  bring  out  with  minute  accuracy 
that  his  meaning  was  restricted  to  the  Galatic  part 
of  the  large  country  of  Phi-j-gia,  added  a  second 
adjective  to  express  '  the  Region  tliat  is  Phrygian 
and  Galatic,'  i.e.  '  which  was  geograi)hically 
Plirygia,  but  politically  Galatia.'  J  The  verse,  then, 
implies  'they  made  a  mission  tour*  tlirough  the 
Phrj'go-Galatic  Region  (Iconium  and  Antioch),  [but 
no  farther],  because  they  were  forbidden  to  speak 
the  word  in  Asia  (which  they  entered  immediately 
on  going  onward  from  Antioch).' 

It  is  objected  that  this  view  is  too  complicated 
and  artificial ;  but  the  complicacy  arises  from  our 
being  forced  to  write  a  lost  page  of  history  con- 
cerning an  obscure  comer  of  the  empire,  before  we 
can  interpret  the  language  of  an  author  who 
assumes  tliat  we  are  as  familiar  as  he  was  witli 
the  terminology  of  his  own  time.  Asterius,  bishop 
of  Amasia  in  Pontus  Galaticus  4UU  A.D.,  under- 
stood IS'^  exactly  in  this  way,  for  in  paraphrasing 
it  he  uses  the  words,  ttj**  A.vKaoviav  Kai  i-ds  ttjs 
'i'pirflas  TToXcis  (Horn,  viii.,  Migne,  Patnilvfi.  Grmc. 
vol.  xl.).  This  testimony  of  a  man  familiar  with 
the  topography  of  Asia  Minor  should  have  great 
weight ;  and  Zahn  is  not  justitied  in  setting  it 
aside  as  a  false  inference,  into  which  Asterius  was 
betrayed  by  taking  Antioch  in  Ac  18-"  as  Pisidian 
Antioch.  Asterius  places  the  journey  through 
Lycaonia  and  Phrygia  immediately  before  the 
visit  to  Asia  (Ac  19'),  and  therefore  evidently 
understood  ttjv  TaKariKriv  x^P^^  '^°-^  'i'pvyiav  in  that 
sense.  No  mere  error  about  Antioch  explains  such 
a  rendering  of  18^.  We  have  here  a  distinct  testi- 
mony by  an  ancient  authority  in  favour  of  the 
view  stated  in  this  section.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

GALATIANS  (raXdra.),  used  only  in  Gal  3'. 

I.  According  to  the  majority  of  scholars,  it  denotes 
the  people  of  Galatia  Proper,  a  mixed  population, 
consisting  of  a  minority  descended  from  the  three 
Gaulish  tribes,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  ancient 

Sopulation,  Phrygians  west  ot  the  Ilalys,  Cappa- 
ocians  east  of  tliat  river,  with  an  intermixture 
of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  In  the  great  cities, 
such  as  Ancyra,  the  Phrygians,  etc.,  probably  con- 
stituted the  ovenvhelming  majoritj',  while  Gauls 
were  found  there  only  as  a  small  aristocratic  caste  ; 
but  in  country  parts  tlie  Gauls  were  more  numerous. 
Tliat  is  tlie  usual  sense  of  tlie  term  G.,  and  needs 
no  [jioof.  On  tlie  character  of  these  Gauls,  their 
position  as  a  small  conquering  caste  of  barbarians 
among  a  more  numerous  and  more  educated 
population,  and  their  relation  to  that  older  popula- 
tion, see  Galatia  I. 

The  general  population  of  North  Galatia  was 
summed  up  as  Gcilatai  in  ordinary  anci(;iit  usage. 
But  this  term  had  no  ethnological  implication ;  it 
did  not  mean  that  the  people  so  designated  were 

*  On  this  sense  of  imXOi,,  see  Erpngitar,  May  lSn5,  p.  S85  ff. 

t  Such  is  ttie  reading'  of  RV,  Tisctientlorf.  Westoott  and  Hort, 
etc.  Jiul  prolmhly  I.iuiilfoot  was  ri^'iit  (llUdiatl  Ksnayn,  p.  236), 
that  the  TU  ami  AV  represent  the  correct  reading  here. 

I  This  cannot  Justly  be  interpreted  as  deserihini;  any  other 
country  than  tlie  reirion  of  Antioch,  AjHiIIonin,  and  Iconium  ; 
but.SalTiion,  while  translating;  hy  these  words,  interi'reta  theuas 
deacribiBg  port  ot  Uoliktia  Proper  (Smith,  DB  p.  11U5). 


all  of  Gallic  descent,  for  it  is  doubtful  w  nether  so 
much  as  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  was 
of  Gallic  origin,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that, 
in  the  great  cities,  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
the  population  was  of  Gallic  descent.^  The  name 
Galatai  meant  really  no  more  than  'people  of 
Galatia,'  though  the  usual  etlinological  fiction 
crept  in,  and  Phrygians  and  Greeks  were  feigned 
to  be  of  tlie  three  tribes,  just  as  the  composite 
province  Asia  was  called  an  levo^  (see  p.  87'').  It  is 
quite  unjustifiable  to  suppose  that  the  Churches 
addressed  by  St.  Paul,  even  if  they  were  situated 
in  North-Galatian  cities,  consisted  of  persons  of 
Gallic  blood  to  any  important  extent:  the  proba- 
bility is  that  such  Galatian  Christians  would  be  to 
a  very  large  extent  free  from  any  mixture  of  (Jallic 
blood.  Only  in  that  form  of  tlie  North-Galatian 
theory  which  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Zockler  is  it 
admissible  to  suppose  that  the  Christian  Galatians 
were  to  some  extent  Gauls  (.see  p.  81,  84 f.).  The 
historical  review  given  under  Galatia,  and  the 
authorities  quoted  there,  furnish  the  proof  of  the 
statements  here  made. 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar  Greek  word  VoKiTrii 
is  doubtful;  it  probably  arose  among  the  (Jreck 
settlers  on  the  Gallic  coast  at  Massalia  or  Massilia, 
and  means,  according  to  Holder  {Sprac/i.ichiitz), 
'  noble,'  while  Galli  means  '  warlike.'  Three  terras 
occur  in  Greek  writers,  and  it  was  only  at  a  latel 
period  and  in  a  half-hearted  way  that  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  TaXdroi  as  tlie  people  of 
Galatia  in  Asia,  FoXXot  as  the  people  ot  Gaul  or 
France,  and  K^Xrai  as  the  generic  name  of  all 
cognate  tribes  whether  found  in  these  two  coun- 
tries or  elsewhere ;  the  last  of  these  distinctions, 
which  is  universal  among  modem  writers,  can 
hardly  be  traced,  even  in  embryo,  among  the 
ancients  (though  the  use  of  KeXruds  in  Strab.  vii. 
5.  2,  p.  314,  approximates  to  it) ;  but  the  Romans 
began  sooner  to  appreciate  the  convenience  of  tho 
distinction  between  Galli  and  GalnttE  in  political 
usage,  and  the  geographers  adopted  it  from  them 
by  degrees  (traces  of  it  appear  in  Strabo). 

II.  It  is  maintained  by  other  scholars,  that, 
corresponding  to  the  term  Galatia  Provincia, 
there  was  a  Roman  term  Galatce,  indicating  the 
body  of  provincials.  It  was  necessary  in  official 
and  legal  usage  to  have  a  term  designating  the 
entire  population  of  a  province  ;  and  the  term  was 
always  the  etluiic  derived  from  the  oflicial  name 
of  the  province.  Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  were  Afri  (e.g.  Juvenal,  viii.  120  ;  Pliny, 
Eplst.  ii.  11.  2),  of  Hispania  Ba;tica  Bcttici  (Pliny, 
Epist.  iii.  9.  3,  etc.),  and  so  on,  even  though 
several  nations  inhabited  each  province,  some  of 
which,  e.g.  Carthaginians  or  Greeks,  regarded 
themselves  as  far  superior  to  barbarian  Afri,  etc. 
The  Romans  used  these  generic  temis  when  it 
was  necessary  to  describe  as  a  class  the  whole 
population;  "hut  'the  same  writer  who  at  one 
time  and  from  one  point  of  view  summed  up  the 
population  of  Sicilia  Provincia  as  Siculi,  would  at 
another  time  and  for  another  purpose  pointedly 
emphasize  the  Greek  character  and  origin  of  the 
people  of  Sj'iacuse  or  Mcssana,'  and  would  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Siculi  as  a  different  race.t 
Similarly,  the  term  Gulalce  was  for  purposes  of 
generalization  emiiloyed  by  the  Romans  to  sum 
up  the  entire  population  of  the  province  Galatia  ;; 
but  its  use  in  this  way  is  determined  by  the  pur- 

*  Slaves  Soaias.  Malphatcis,  etc,  called  TiOJirm  tn  Delphic 
inscriptions,  are  liy  race  Phri-pan  (ETpointor,  Au(:u!<t  1SH>). 

I  See  :^tutliii  Biblica.  iv.  p.  'JO  ff.,  tor  u  fuller  discussion  (whicil, 
RCCordin(r  to  Zahn  [tJiiUettung,  p.  lau],  * au^uIiTiicli  urui  uber- 
zeu'jnld  handtU  hirvon'). 

I 'For  example,  Tacitus  streaks  of  levies  from  the  provinces  of 
Galntia  and  C'appadocia,  sometimes  as  babiti  fter  tSataliam 
Cajipaduciainque  itUi^cttu  {Ann.  xiii.  US),  sometimes,  nith  his 
usual  love  of  variaUoD  Id    liLnjpia^e,  a«  G'o/afarum   CappO' 
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pose  and  views  of  tlie  speaker.  Three  points  are 
involved  in  this  use  of  the  term :  (1)  the  speaker  or 
writer  is  generalizinj;  about  a  set  of  inhahitants  of 
the  province  ;  (2)  he  lias  not  in  mind  any  tliought 
of  the  racial  character — as  Pliryi;ians,  I'isidians, 
Gahitians,  etc. — of  the  persons  addressed  ;  (3)  he 
is  speaking  from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  All 
these  three  points  are  united  in  Gal  3'.  (1)  St. 
Paul  is  addressing  in  a  generalizing  style  people  of 
two  cities  in  Phrygia  and  two  in  Lycaonia,  viz.  the 
members  of  the  four  'Churches  of  Galatia.'  If  it 
is  possible  to  speak  of  the  '  Churches  of  Galatia,' 
it  must  from  the  same  point  of  view  be  possible  to 
classif  J' the  members  as  'Galatians.'  (2)  There  ia 
here  no  thought  of  racial  character,  only  of  classify- 
ing a  group  of  towns  by  their  common  character, 
and  no  common  cliaracteristic  lies  so  near  as  their 
common  Roman  relation.  The  policy  of  Rome  was 
to  prevent  the  subject  cities  from  uniting  with  one 
another,  and  to  unite  them  all  closely  to  herself  ; 
and  their  Roman  relationship  exists  only  in  virtue 
of  their  forming  part  of  a  Roman  province.  Hence 
analo^es  from  modem  divisions,  such  as  English 
counties,  which  opponents  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  term  G.  bring  forward,  are  inapposite  :  a 
native  of  an  Englisli  county  does  not  rank  as  a 
Briton  in  virtue  of  his  belonging  to  the  county, 
but  a  native  of  the  province  Galatia  ranked  as  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  virtue  of  his 
belonging  to  the  province.  Similarly,  a  modern 
governor  might  sum  iip  members  of  a  Society  with 
branches  in  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  as 
'  Canadians,'  though  even  here  the  parallel  is  not 
complete,  for  New  Bnmswick  was  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire  before  it  was  federated  with 
Canada,  but  Lycaonia  was  governed  by  a  native 
prince  before  it  was  incorporated  in  the  province 
Galatia.  (3)  Paul,  the  civis  Romanus,  naturally 
spoke  from  the  Roman  point  of  view.  His  whole 
career  shows  how  thoroughly  he  acce|)ted  the 
existing  political  facts  and  inculcated  loyal  sub- 
mission to  the  reigning  power.  He  classified  his 
Churches  according  to  the  provinces,  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  Asia,  Galatia.  Especially  after  the 
decision  in  favour  of  religious  freedom  pronounced 
by  Gallio,  he  recognized,  also,  that  the  liberal 
Roman  administration  was  his  ally  against  the 
Jews.*  But,  from  the  outset,  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing was,  as  a  practical  force  in  society,  tending  to 
produce  certain  results,  which  the  Roman  policy 
also  aimed  at,  viz.  (1)  spread  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  being  used  in  the  Christian  books ; 
(2)  revolt  against  the  power  of  the  great  religious 
centres  with  their  colleges  of  priests  ;  (3)  educa- 
tion of  the  people ;  (4)  development  of  a  feeling 
of  unity  among  members  of  dilferent  nations,  i.e. 
destruction  of  national  separation.t 

But  would  the  people  of  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  be 
■willing  to  accept  the  title  Galatae  ?  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  is  incredible,  and  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assert  that  the 
names  Lycaonian  or  Pisidian  or  Phrygian  would 
ever  be  aisowned  by  natives  of  that  country.  But 
two  of  the  four  Churches  were  in  Roman  cities, 
Colonics  Romance ;  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of 
colonia  Corinth  with  its  numerous  Roman  names 
(see  Corinth,  p.  iSC"),  there  were  almost  certainly 
some  Romans  in  the  Churches :  could  these  be 
addressed  as  Lycaonians?  And  the  non-Roman 
population  of  a  colonia  shared  in  the  honour  of 

documqu^  auxilia  (Ann.  xv.  6);  and  S3mceUu8,  depending  on 
an  older  authority,  after  mentioning  the  province  Galatia,  saye 
that  Augustus  imposed  taxes  on  the  G.,  obviously  meaning  the 
whole  people  of  the  province. 

*  From  this  point  of  view,  the  composition  of  Gal  should  be 
pla*^  after  the  trial  before  Gallio,  rather  than  (as  Zahn,  £^171- 
teitunn.  i  12,  puts  it)  before  that  event :  perhaps  at  Antioch 
(Ac  IS'22). 

t  See  Zfths,  Einleitung,  |  11,  A  4  (St.  faui  the  Trav.  p. 
130fr.>. 


their  city.  The  provincials,  with  Oriental  facility, 
adopted  the  Roman  ideas  and  titles,  and  luarnod 
to  contenm  tlie  uneducated  barbarians  outside  the 
pale  of  the  empire,  to  pride  themselves  on  being 
civilized  and  Romanized,  and  to  adopt  as  marks  of 
honour  Roman  names :  thus  the  four  Paulino 
Churches  were  at  Claudio-Derbe,  Colonia  Julia 
Felix  Gemina  Lystra  (sometimes  with  exaggerated 
Roman  feeling.  Lustra),  Claudio- Iconium,*  and 
Colonia  Cfesareia  Antiochia,  To  cities  w  hich  w  ere 
proud  of  titles  like  these,  it  is  surely  beyond 
dispute  that  the  national  names,  Phrygian  or 
Lycaonian  or  Pisidian,  were  far  less  honourable 
than  the  proWncial  title.  Among  tlie  Romans  a 
national  designation,  Phryx,  Ater,  Syrus,  etc., 
was  a  slave's  name ;  and  among  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Phrygians  were  known  as  a  race  of 
slaves.t  The  Roman  Empire,  moreover,  wliit'li 
brought  peace  and  fair  government  after  centuries 
of  war  and  oppression,  was  immensely  popular  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces. 

Accordingly,  tlie  possibility  that  St.  Paul  shouW 
address  a  group  of  Christians  in  two  Koinan  colonies 
and  two  half-Romanized  cities  of  the  pniviiice 
Galatia  as  '  Galatians,'  must  be  admitted.  Whether 
he  actually  did  so,  is  a  matter  of  interpretation  of 
Gal  and  Acts. 

The  general  type  of  religion  and  manners  among 
the  population  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lycaonian 
cities  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  :  it  was 
found  also  in  the  great  North-Galatian  cities 
like  Ancyra  and  Pessinus  (see  Galatia  I.);  and 
the  GentUes  addressed  in  Gal,  Eph,  Col  are  of 
that  type.  A  highly  elaborate  religious  system 
reigned  over  the  country.  Superstitious  devotion 
to  an  artificial  system  of  rules,  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  directions  of  the  priests  (cf.  Gal  4'"'*), 
were  universal  among  the  uneducated  native 
population.  The  priestly  hierarchy  at  the  great 
religious  centres,  hiera,  expounded  the  will  of  the 
god  to  his  worshippers. t  Thus  the  government 
was  a  theocracy ;  and  the  whole  system,  with  its 
prophets,priests, religious  law, punishments  inflicted 
by  the  god  for  infractions  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
warnings  and  threats,  and  the  set  of  superstitious 
minutife,  presented  a  remarkable  and  real  resem- 
blance in  external  type  to  the  old  Jewish  ceremonial 
and  religious  rule.  It  is  not  until  this  is  properly 
apprehended  that  Gal  4*-"  becomes  clear  and  natural 
Paul  in  that  passage  implies  that  the  Judaizing 
movement  of  the  Christian  Galatians  is  a  recurrence 
to  their  old  heathen  type.  After  being  set  free  from 
the  bonds  of  a  hard  ceremonial  law,  they  were  putting 
themselves  once  more  into  the  bonds  of  another 
ceremonial  law,  equally  hard.  In  their  action 
they  were  showing  themselves  senseless  (afdrjToi, 
Gal  3'),  devoid  of  the  educated  mind  that  could 
perceive  the  real  nature  of  things.  There  is  an 
mtentional  emphasis  in  the  juxtaposition  of  ivbrirroi 
with  TaXdrai,  for  it  was  the  more  educated  party, 
opposed  to  the  native  superstition,  that  would  most 
warmly  welcome  the  provincial  title  ;  hence  the 
address,  'senseless  G.,'  already  anticipates  the 
longer  expostulation  (4'-"),  'G.  who  are  sinking 
from  the  educated  standard  to  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  tlie  native  religion.' 

Further,  the  great  strength  of  the  Jews  in  the 
cities  of  South  Galatia  and  South  Phrj-gia  had 
produced  a  peculiar  mixed  type  of  religion.  The 
Phrygian  religion  of  Sabazios  formed  the  founda- 
tion   on  which  this  mixed    type  was  built  up. 

•  Created  a  colonia  by  Hadrian ;  older  authorities  say  it  waa 
made  a  colonia  by  Claudius,  and  Zahn  (Einleitung,  p.  130) 
wrongly  follows  them. 

t  As  Mommsen  points  out,  the  national  designation  as 
Lycaonian  or  Phrygian  was  the  servile  designation  applif.-d 
to  slaves,  horses,  and  marines  (classiarix),  who  were  originallj 
servile  (Uermfs,  1S84,  p.  33flf.). 

J  Cities  and  Bishoprics  0)  Phrygia,  L  134  £f.,  147  fl.,  94  fl.,  eta 
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Babazios  was  identified  with  the  Jewish  Sabaoth  ; 
and  the  Most  High  God  (^eAs  C^io-ros)  was  adored 
in  a  form  strongly  influenced  by  Jewish  elements, 
but  j'et  in  many  cases  indubitablj-  pagan.  Purely 
Jewish  references  to  the  Bubi  li\{/i<TTOi  also  occur, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mixed 
worship.  Considerable  sections  of  the  Phrygian 
people,  especially  in  the  centre  and  south,  were 
affected  by  the  semi-Jewish,  semi-pagan  cult ;  and, 
as  M.  Cumont  obseri'es  in  his  admirable  paper, 
Hijpslstos  {SuppKinent  a  la  Jievve  de  Vinstruction 
pulA.  en  Belg.  1897):  'ces  milieux,  tout  penetres 
d'id6es  bibliques  sans  etre  6troitement  attaches  k 
la  loi  judaique,  constituaient  un  terrain  f^cond 
pour  la  predication  chr^tienne,  et  Ton  s'explique 
mit'ux,  en  tenant  compte  de  cette  situation,  que 
la  fui  nouvelle,  ait  oper6  plus  de  conversions  en 
Asie  Mineure,  que  dans  toute  autre  region.'  The 
remark  which  M.  Cumont  makes  about  Asia  Minor 
in  general  applies  with  most  force  to  those  districts 
wliere  the  Jews  were  specially  strong.  See  also 
Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  i.  pp.  667-676, 
also  pp.  3SS,  533,  538,  566,  etc.  ;  Schurer  in  Theol. 
Littztg.  1S97,  p.  506.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

GALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— i.  Author- 
ship.— The  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle  has  never 
been  called  in  question  by  a  critic  of  lirst-rate 
importance,  and  until  recently  has  never  been 
questioned  at  all.  In  the  early  part  of  the  2nd 
cent,  it  formed  a  part  of  Marcion's  Apostolicon. 
A  little  later  it  was  included  in  the  Syr.  and  Old 
Lat.  VSS,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Muratorian 
Canon.  It  is  cited  as  tlie  work  of  St.  Paul  by 
Iren.-eus  (III.  vi.  5,  III.  xvi.  3,  v.  xxi.  1),  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  16) ;  and  it  is 
qucitud  by  Justin  Martyr  (£ljV(/.  c.  95;  0 ratio,  5) 
and  by  Aihenagoras  [Legatio,  c.  16).  And  while 
ihe  eelioes  of  its  language  which  have  been  detected 
in  Clement,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  Hermas,  are 
somewhat  dull  and  doubtful,  a  clear  reference 
to  the  Ep.  occurs  in  Polycarp  (Phil.  5),  elSSrei  oti> 
Sti  6  Oeds  ov  ii.vKTripiieTa.1.  (Gal  6'),  and  almost  cer- 
tainly in  the  words  (c.  3),  tjtis  iarlv  ^-fiTJjp  irivTuv 
ilfxQf  (cf.  Gal  42«). 

The  internal  evidence  is  irresistible.  It  has 
been  felt  that  it  is  a  real  person  who  speaks  in 
the  Ep.,  a  person  engaged  with  earnestness  and 
vehemence  in  a  critical  conflict.  A  Paulinist  of 
the  •2nd  cent,  would  not  be  likely  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  his  master's  apostleship  had  been  called  in 
question,  or  to  represent  some  of  his  earliest  and 
most  highly  prized  conquests  from  heathenism  as 
slipping  through  his  fingers.  Esp.  does  the  subject 
discussed  in  the  Ep.  speak  for  its  early  date.  It  is 
a  polemical  tract,  a  contribution  to  a  controversy 
which  was  raging  at  the  time  of  its  appearance. 
As  Gloel  says,  it  is  not  a  sermon,  it  is  not  a 
treatise,  it  is  a  sword-cut,  delivered  in  the  hour  of 

fieatest  danger  by  a  combatant  who  is  assaulted 
y  determined  foes.  The  question,  then,  is.  When 
was  there  any  risk  of  Gentile  Christians  being 
compelled  to  submit  to  circumcision  ?  It  is  idle  to 
look  for  such  a  danger  in  any  generation  subse- 
quent to  the  year  A.D.  70.  Before  that  time  there 
already  existed  throughout  the  empire  strong 
Gentile  clmrches  of  uncircumci.sed  members.  And 
if  this  letter  is  part  of  a  conflict  against  real  and 
not  imaginary  dangers,  a  place  must  be  found  for  it 
in  the  earliest  j'ears  of  Gentile  admission  to  the 
Christian  Church.  It  can  surprise  no  one  that  this 
nchnission  should  have  been  won  onlj'  by  conflict. 
To  discard  Mosaism  might  well  seem  to  the  Jews 
to  be  equivalent  to  discarding  religion.  The  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  the  Gentiles  were  led  to 
liberty  by  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  But  what 
brought  St.  Paul  to  the  front  was  not  merely  that 
he  had  been  appointed  Ap  )9tle  and  Defender  of 


the  Faith  to  the  Gentiles,  but  much  more  that  he 
perceived  that  this  was  a  conflict  involving  the 
very  existence  of  Christianity.  Was  Christ  sulli- 
cient  for  salvation,  or  must  other  things  be  auJed  ! 
This  was  the  question  which  St.  Paul  sav  to  be 
involved  in  the  question  of  circumcision.  To  hia 
eye  it  was  an  alternative.  Circumcision  or  the 
Cross.  And  this  Ep.  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of 
h.aving  been  written  in  the  very  heat  of  this  con- 
flict. But  if  so,  then  it  can  have  proceeded  frcm 
no  other  hand  than  that  of  the  man  whose  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  and  defence  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  first  assault  upon  its  authenticity  was  made  by  Bruno 
Bauer  in  18.10  (Kritih  der  Paul.  Brie/e).  This  critic  mainuined 
that  it  was  a  compilation  from  Ro  and  Co,  intended  to  correct 
the  false  imi)ression  of  St.  Paul  conveyed  by  the  Acts.  In  1886 
Pierson  and  Naber  published  their  Vervdmitia.  Laceram  condi- 
tioncm  XT  €x*'mplis  iUustrat-mit  et  ab  orOjine  rfpctierunt 
(Amstelodami),  which  h.as  been  well  rendered  'The  NT  in 
Tatters.'  They  allege  that  the  Epistles  known  as  Pauline  were 
really  compiled  by  Paulus  Episcopus  (Paul  the  Bishop),  who 
made  use  of  letters  or  parts  of  letters  which  had  already  been 
a<idressed  to  Gentile  churches  by  a  missionary  of  reformed  and 
spiritualized  Judaism.  This  theorj-  discre'dited  its  authoi-a 
rather  than  the  Epp.  of  Paul.  (See"  Steck,  Der  Galaterbriff ; 
Kuenen,  ThT,  x.\.  (ISSO)  491  ff.,  included  in  the  GemmmeMe 
AhhandliLnfjcn,  tr**  by  Budde,  1S94,  pp.  330-369 ;  Van  Maneii  in 
the  Jahrhui-lier  fur  Frotext.  Theol.  1SS7  ;  Zahn  in  Zcilnchhlt  f. 
Kirchlietie  Wi-^sefucha/t,  1SS9).  Loman  (Qutentioiies  I'atU'iii'.e, 
Amsterdam,  1SS2-86)  supposed  that  the  four  great  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  were  wTitten  in  his  name  to  recommend  universalistic 
Christianity  in  opp.  to  the  original  Christianity,  which  had  been 
a  Jewish  Messianic  movement  centring  in  a  mythical  Jesus. 
Paul  was  not  wholly  m\-thical,  but  the  canonical  Paul  was. 

Scarcely  more  serious  or  plausible  than  those  a&iaults  was 
that  of  Rudolf  Steck  of  Bern,  who,  in  ISSS,  published  at  Berlin 
his  small  volume,  entitled  Der  Gataterbriej  nach  neiiier  Ec/itfteit 
untersucht  nebst  kritiscbeii  Bemerkungen  zu  den  pauUniitchen 
Hauptbrie/en.  In  this  i>ubIication  Steck  aimed  at  proving 
that  the  sketch  of  primitive  church  liistory  offered  by  the 
Tiibingen  school  was  as  little  in  correspondence  with  fact  as  the 
outline  given  in  the  Bk  of  .\c,  and  that  the  four  principal  Epp. 
of  St.  Paul  are  as  little  entitled  to  be  considered  genuine  fus  the 
smaller  Epp.  Baur  h.ad  contented  himself  with  s;tyjng,  'There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  suspicion  (xist  upon  these  lour  Epp. 
They  bear  on  themselves  so  iucontestably  the  character  of  Pauline 
originality  that  it  is  not  possible  for  critical  doubt  to  be  e.\er- 
ciseii  upon  them  with  any  show  of  reitson.'  Very  good,  says 
Steck,  but  where  does  Baur  learn  the  marks  of  '  Pauline  origin- 
ality '?  Is  he  not  perilously  nuar  & petitio prindpii't  He  rejects 
Ac  as  a  true  picture  of  Paul's  character  :  whence,  then,  dties  he 
receive  the  true  irajiression?  Accordingly,  Steck  applies  lo  t;al 
the  Tubingen  method,  and  finds  that  it  is  not  gcnume.  .Much 
has  been  derived  from  Ro,  but  it  betrays  a  more  fully  developed 
Paulinism ;  and  the  borrowed  expressions  appear  in  CJal  as 
stones  from  an  old  house  built  into  a  new  wall.  The  date  must 
be  subsequent  to  A.D.  70,  because  Jerus.  is  said  to  be  in  bondage  (I). 
The  inviting  of  attention  to  the  large  letters  in  which  Paul 
writes  is  a  manifest  attempt  to  palm  off  tlie  Ep.  aa  Pauline. 
This  criticism  was  answered  from  the  Tubingen  side  by  Ilolsten 
and  Holtzmann  ;  but  by  far  the  most  effective  reply  is  to  be 
found  in  iilocV8  DU  jungste  Kritik  des  Galaterbrifjt-s  au/ihre 
Berechtigutui  ifephift  (Erlangen,  isyu).  See  also  Lindeniaim's 
Die  Echtheit  der  Paulinijsfhen  Ilanptbrie/e  grgen  Steck'g  Cin- 
sturzmrinick  vertheidint.  Steck  was  followed  by  Volter,  who 
attempted  to  show  (Die  Koinposition  d.  Paul,  llaxiptbriefe, 
Tubingen,  1S90)  that  Gal  is  spurious  and  dependent  on  Ro 
and  1  and  2  Co.  (A  full  account  of  these  a.ssaults  upon  the 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  Gal  is  given  by  Knowling  in  hia 
\Vitnegg  of  the  KpUtle*,  pp.  133-2-13.  See  al.so  Clemen,  Oi> 
EinhrilHchkeit  der  Paid.  Brieje  (Gottingen,  ISSM),  pp.  100- 
1'26 ;  and,  on  the  other  Bide,  van  Manen  in  Expot.  Timet,  Feb., 
March,  April,  1898). 

ii.  The  Persons  addre.ssed.— These  are  desig- 
nated (P)  'the  churchesof  Galatia.'  Alone  among 
the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  this  is  addressed,  not  to  an  in- 
dividual or  to  any  single  church,  but  to  a  group 
of  churches.  Wliere  are  we  to  look  for  these 
churches?  For  the  name  'Galatia'  has  a  wider 
and  a  narrower  application  (see  Galatia).  Are 
'  the  cliurclies  of  G.  to  be  sought  for  in  the  geo- 
graphically limited  district  inhabited  by  the  Celtio 
Galatians,  or  in  the  wider  region  comprehended 
in  the  Rom.  province,  G.  ?  The  majority  of  critics 
hold  that  as  in  the  Bk  of  Ac  the  term  (i.  is  used  in 
the  narrower  .sense  to  denote  the  district  of  G. 
proper,  or  original,  so  this  Ep.  is  addres.sed  to 
the  churches  of  that  remote  country,  which  prob- 
ablj'  existed  in  the  towns  of  Ancyra,  Pe.^sinus, 
(Jerma,  and  Tavium  in  the   N.,   and   no'-  to   th« 
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churches  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe 
in  tlie  S.  Such  is  the  oiiinion,  ^^^.,  of  Weiss, 
Lipjsius,  tSieilert,  Lij^htfoot,  Davidson,  and  Godet. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlie  chiiins  of  provincial  G. 
have  been  acivotated  by  such  critics  as  lienan  and 
Perrot  in  France;  M^-nster,  Weizsacker,  llaiisrath, 
Zahn,  and  Plleiih'rer  in  Germany.  And  tiiia 
opinion  has  rocuntly  been  reinforced  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  Prof.  \V.  M.  Ramsay,  wliose  personal 
knowledj^'e  of  Asia  Minor  and  acquaintance  with 
its  history  lend  great  weight  to  his  jud^^'inent. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  H^ht  upon  this  question 
may  he  sou^'ht :  Ihc  lik  of  Ac,  the  other  I'uuhnc  Kpp.,  and  this 
Epistle  itsflf.  In  the  Bk  of  Ac  (I3i'*-ll"i')  we  jiossess  a  pretty 
full  acx'oimt  of  the  foundation  of  churches  in  S.  (1.,  althoug-h  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  writer  uses  the  ethno^'raphical  names, 
Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  and  not  the  pohtical  designation  of  the 
district,  O.  On  the  other  hand,  no  account  is  t'iven  nor  any 
notice  taken  of  the  fountiing  of  churches  in  N.  G.  And  this 
silence  is  not  surliciently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  the  presumed  founding  of  these  churches  St.  Luke  was 
not  St.  Paul's  compaiiiun,  for  other  events  of  which  St.  Luke  was 
not  an  eye-witness  are  fully  described.  But  if  St.  Luke  joined  St. 
Pant  immediately  after  the  apostle  had  been  so  warmly  received 
and  so  successfully  engaged  in  N.  G.,  as  by  the  hypothesis  he  had 
been,  then  certainly  it  is  strange  that  no  notice  sliould  be  taken 
of  so  remarkable  a  mission.  No  sure  conclusion  can  be  based  on 
this  silence,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  a  letter  should  have  been 
ofldresscd  to  churches  regarding  which  we  have  some  informa- 
tion than  to  those  of  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  nothing.  For  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  St.  Luke  must  have  known  the  intense 
interest  which  St.  Paul  took  in  the  churches  thus  addressed,  and 
would  naturally  have  informed  himself  and  others  about  them. 

The  poasage  "in  the  Bk  of  Ac  (16^s)  in  which  St.  Paul's  route 
from  Derhe  and  Lystra  to  Troas  is  described,  has  been  claimed 
both  by  tlie  advocates  of  the  N.  G.  and  by  the  upholders  of 
the  S.  O.  theory.  According  to  Ramsay  {Church  in  Rom. 
Kjnp.  pp.  74-111).  this  journey  was  described  by  one  who  wrote 
xnider  the  immediate  influence  of  St.  Paul  himself.  It  must 
therefore  be  accepted  as  exact  and  intelligible.  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point,  for  probably  it  was 
i**hile  in  that  city,  and  while  he  was  making  arningements  for 
pafc;i;?g  westwards  through  Asia  to  Ephesus,  that  it  was  made 
plain  to  him  that  he  must  not  at  this  time  proclaim  Christ 
m  Asia.  Instead  of  going  W.,  therefore,  he  turned  to  the  N. 
'And  they  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  G.,'  and 
BO  reached  Mysia.  Now,  it  is  not  to  he  denied  tliat  if  any  one 
way  so  minded  it  was  possible  to  go  from  Antioch  to  Pessinus 
*n  G.,  and  from  Pessinus  to  Germa,  and  at  that  point  to  form 
the  design  of  entering  Bithynia.  But  in  this  case  the  force  of 
the  topotxraphicai  notice,  that  it  was  when  they  had  come  over 
against  Mysia  that  they  proposed  to  enter  BiLhynia,  is  entirely 
lost. 

Accordingly,  Prof.  Ramsay  proposes  another  route,  following 
the  road  wliich  runs  N.W.,  and  not  the  road  which  nms  N.K. 
This  road  would  have  led  St.  Paul  and  his  party  into  Bithynia, 
but  wlien  they  came  so  far  N.  as  to  be  opposite  Slysia,  that  is  to 
say,  as  to  have  it  Ijing  to  their  left,  '  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered 
them  not'  t-o  enter  Bithynia,  and  therefore,  turning  to  the  W., 
they  skirted  the  southern  border  of  Mysia,  and  so  came  to  Troas. 
Certainly,  this  gives  a  route  that  has  great  probability  in  its 
favour.  For  (1)  any  one  proposing  to  go  from  Lystra  and  Derbe 
to  Bithynia  would  niturally  go  by  the  road  passing  through 
Dorylaion,  and  from  this  road,  or  any  part  of  it,  it  would  be  out 
of  the  way  to  enter  G.  proper.  And  (i)  to  use  Prof.  Ramsay's 
words,  'From  N.  G.  no  possible  route  to  Bithynia  could  be 
said  to  bring  a  traveller  to  a  point  'over  against  Mysia,'  still 
less  '  to  the  frontier  of  Mysia.'  Another  strong  point  in  favour 
of  this  route  and  undelayed  journey  is  this,  that  in  vv.6. 7  (Ac 
16)  a  single  definite  journey  is  described.  The  statement,  *  They 
passed  tiirough  Phrygia  .  .  .  and  when  they  came  opposite 
Mysia,'  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  any  such  mission  in  G.  as  is 
required  by  the  N.  Gal.  theory.  It  ia  not  easily  credible  that 
had  St.  Paul  intercalated  into  this  journey  a  digression  east- 
wards of  about  30(1  miles  into  N.  G.,  so  important  a  mission 
would  liave  been  passed  over  in  silence. 

This  theory,  however,  implies  a  rendering  and  a  construc- 
tion of  Ac  106  to  which  exception  has  been  taken.  This  verse, 
•18  it  stands  in   modern    editions,    reads   thus:  iivkOov  Zl   t>;v 

tpvyictv   Kot't  raXccTixriV   ^oipccv,  xaikvOivTn   vto  toZ'  Ayou  nK!/,tweTOf 

>aX«rai  to*  Xoyov  iv  tt  'Ar/ot.  Prof.  Ramsay  contends  that 
^pvyia,*  is  here  an  adj.,  not  a  substantive,  and  that  the  deiiiigna- 
tion  Tt]»  .  .  .  x^pae-t  means 'the  country  to  which  the  epithets 
Phrj'gian  and  Galatic  apply,'  'the  Phrygo-Galatic  territory.' 
This  country,  Phrygia-Galatica,  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Rom.  province  G.,  and  includes  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Antioch 
of  Pisidia.  But  in  the  only  other  passages  in  which  St.  Luke 
mentions  Phrygia  (Ac  2*0  and  IS^^)  he  uses  *^[/>-/«  as  a  sub- 
stantive. In  the  latter  of  these  p;issages  the  expression  t-,* 
raXocTjaj^v  x^?'^'*  **'  ^pvy'"*.^  throws  light  on  IC^.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  in  both  passages  he  had  the  same  tract  of  country 
in  view,  and  that  as  in  182^  *^t/>.,a  is  a  substantive,  so  it  is 
m  1C6.  And  as  it  is  grammatically  possible  to  render  the  dis- 
puted phrase  '  Phrygia  and  the  Gal.  countr>',*  it  becomes  very 
doubtful  whether  Prof.  Ramsay's  rendering  is  tenable. 

It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  GaL 
■ouDtry/  and  the  avoidance  of  the  simple  'Galatia,'  implies  or 


suggests  that  St-  Tjuke  may  have  wished  thiis  to  indicate  that 
he  was  speaking  of  the  whole  land  that  could  be  rjilhd  '(Jala- 
tiaii,'  rather  than  ol  the  smaller  country  which  originally  waj 
known  as  G.  This  is  plausible.  But  it  may  be  that  the  writer 
wished  to  indicate  that  rural  districts  as  well  as  cities  were 
evangelized  by  St.  Paul  (see  146). 

Again,  I*rof.  Ramsay's  construction  requires  a  somewhat 
unusual  and  diincult  relation  of  the  participle  <*>>.t^i»T(.-  to  the 
uiuin  verb  iirXfio*-.  The  natural  construction  uiKloubtedly  is 
that  wlilch  RV  has  adopted,  involving  that  St.  Paul  and  the 
rest  passed  through  Phrygia  and  O.  in  consequence  of  liaving 
been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Asia.  But  I'rof.  Uamsay 
maintains  that  the  sequence  of  the  verbs  Oi  they  stand  in  tlie 
sentence  \'Ai\\G  sequence  ol  time:  '(1)  they  went  through  the 
Phrygo-Galatic  land  ;  (2)  they  were  forbidden  to  speak  in  Asia  ; 
(3)  they  came  over  against  Mysia;  (4)  they  essayed  to  go  into 
Bith^'nia;  (5^  the  Spirit  sulfertd  them  not;  (6)  they  passed 
through  Mysia ;  (7)  they  came  to  Troas.' 

In  this  uncertainty  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  OilTord  (Expositor, 
July  18!>4)  is  worthy  of  consideration.  He  sujjpoaca  that  the 
Phrygian  and  Gal.  country  is  the  borderland  between  the  two 
countries,  the  E.  ed^^a  of  Phrygia  and  the  W.  strip  of  G.  Leav- 
ing Antioch,  St.  Paul,  instead  of  going  W.  to  Euhcsus  in  A*sia, 
as  apparently  he  ha<^i  intended,  went  northwards  through  the 
Phrygian-Gal.  borderland  with  the  purpose  of  entering  Bithynia  ; 
but  when  he  came  opposite  Mysia  he  was  compelled  to  turn  W. 
to  the  coast. 

In  the  otiier  Epp.  of  St.  Paul  we  find  one  significant  allusion 
to  'the  churches  of  G.,'  1  Co  161  'Concerning  the  collection  tor 
the  saints  as  I  eave  order  unto  the  churches  of  G.,  so  do  ye.' 
Now,  if  by  this  designation  we  are  to  understand  the  churcliea 
of  N.  G.  exclusively,  then  how  is  it  that  the  churches  of  the  S.. 
which  he  so  repeatedly  visited  and  cherished,  were  not  included 
in  this  great  scheme  of  beneficence?  On  this  allusion  to  '  the 
churches  of  G.*  Dr.  Plummer  has  the  following  justobsr.n'ation  : 
'We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  because  St.  Luke,  when 
historically  relating  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  journeys,  describes 
the  places  visited  by  their  precise  geographical  designations,  St. 
Paul  may  not  have  used  the  word  G.  in  a  wide  sense  when  in 
want  of  a  word  to  include  all  the  churches  which  he  had  founded 
in  the  Rom.  province  of  G.  In  fact,  if  he  had  wished  to  include 
under  one  designation  the  churches  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Derbe, 
and  Lystra,  together  possibly  with  others  in  the  adjacent 
district,  it  is  hanl  to  say  what  other  term  he  could  have  used. 
There  is  ...  no  certain  evidence  that  St.  Paul  founded  churches 
in  G.  proper ;  if  he  did,  these,  of  course,  would  be  included  among 
the  churches  of  G.  But  the  question  is  whether  we  are  bound  to 
understand  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  as  excluding  all  cburcliei 
save  those  of  G.  proper?  Now,  it  is  not  likely  either  that 
when  he  was  organizing  a  collection  for  the  poor  Christiana  ol 
Jerus.,  he  would  omit  to  appeal  to  the  churches  in  the  Gal. 
province  with  which  his  relations  were  so  intimate,  or  thai 
he  would  leave  those  churches  unmentioned  when  writing  to 
Corinth.' 

In  the  Ep.  itself  (413-18)  there  occurs  an  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  first  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
churches  now  addressed,  «1S«ti  'in  ii' oca-OiviiKv  riji  e-a.pxif 
tlr.yyiXKToi/xvjv  uluv  to  ^poTipov,  which  can  only  mean,  'you  know 
that  it  was  on  account  of  an  infirmity  of  my  flesh  I  formerly 
preached  to  you.'  This  statement  implies  that  he  was  weak 
and  ill  when  in  the  district  referred  to,  and  that  but  for  this 
weakness  he  would  not  have  preached  in  it.  Prof.  Ramsay  in- 
geniously construes  the  situation  thus:  While  on  his  first 
journey  St.  Paul  caught  a  fever  at  Perga,  and  as  its  natural 
cure  a  change  to  the  higher  and  purer  air  of  Antioch  was  pre- 
scribed. He  reached  Antioch  with  traces  of  illness  upon  him, 
and  with  liability  to  its  recurrence.  This  is  possible  ;  but  m.ay 
not  the  '  weakness' have  been  connected  with  the  stoning  he 
suffered  at  Lystra?  It  was  after  this  stoning,  which  must  have 
left  very  obvious  marks  upon  him,  that  he  preached  in  Derbe, 
Lystra  itself,  Iconium,  and  .\ntioch  (Ac  1419-23).  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  course  of  events  suggested  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  rt 
rrpoTtpov  receives  its  proper  sense,  '  on  the  former  of  my  two 
visits.'  * 

But  whatever  the  weakness  was,  and  however  incurred,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  preaching  in 
a  district  where  he  had  no  intention  of  preaching:  a  district 
therefore,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  some  more  attractive  field 
of  operation.  Now,  it  will  scarcely  do  to  say  that  G.  projier  lay 
on  the  road  to  nowhere,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Paul  had  a 
desire  to  enter  Bithynia,  and  might,  because  debarred  from  Asia, 
have  chosen  to  pass  through  the  western  edge  of  G.  on  his  way 
to  the  more  northern  province.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  easy  to 
construe  this  expression  in  keeping  with  the  N.  Oalatian  theory 
as  with  the  S.  Galatian. 

We  find  from  the  Ep.  itself  that  emissaries  from  Jems,  hod 
appeared  among  the  Gal.  churches,  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
such  persons  would  scarcely  have  penetrated  so  far  into  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  N.  Gal.  theory  supposes.  But  this 
is  both  to  misconceive  the  accessibility  of  the  region  and  to 
underrate  the  eager  propagandismof  the  Jew  and  the  antipathy 
to  St.  Paul.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  point  to  &ii  and  to 
find  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  which  was 
well  known  among  the  S.  Gal.  churches,  and  might  naturally 
be  used  as  a  handle  against  St.  Paul,  and  a  ground  of  charging 
him  with  inconsistency. 

•  The  Greek  interpreters  understood  the  ar6t*um  of  per- 
secution.    Theodoret,  e.g.,    says:  xtciToi  TokXiiv  Itptpe*    i»/  m 

ffiuMTof   otTif^iotv,  etiXiXopctvoi  tta.)  tTTptiSkoC/Mvef  m^i   f^vpict    bT«^()*< 
ilivd 
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The  internal  evidence  which  the  Ep.  bears,  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Celte,  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  Lightfoot 
and  others  have  collected  very  interesting  notices  of  the  Celtic 
ciiaracter,  their  sensuousness  and  impulsiveness,  and  so  forth, 
and  have  adduced  from  the  Ep.  illustrations  of  these  qualities 
which  are  certainly  striking.  But  although  these  might  serve 
as  corroljorative  evidence  to  an  otherwise  strong  argument,  the 
insecurity  of  founding  ujxjn  them  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  how  difficult  it  is  to  grasp  national  character,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Celtic  character  produces  t.vpes  so 
diverse  as  the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Highlanders  ot  Scotr 
land. 

iii.  Occasion  of  the  Epi.';tle.— The  Galatians 
had  received  St.  Paul  with  extraordinary  deiiion- 
Btrations  of  friendliness  (4'^).  They  had  felicitated 
themselves  on  their  good  fortune  in  having  him 
for  their  guest,  and  they  had  received  his  gospel 
as  a  message  from  heaven,  or  as  if  Christ  Jesus 
Himself  had  come  among  them  (4").  Churches 
had  been  formed,  and  they  'ran  bravely'  (5'). 
That  a  second  visit  had  been  paid  to  these  churches 
before  this  letter  was  written,  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  some  expressions  which  occur  in  it.  The 
t4  Trpfrrepov  of  4'^  might  merely  mean  '  formerly,' 
and  not  detinitely  '  on  the  former  of  two  occa- 
sions '  ;  neither  is  the  expression  of  the  16th 
verse  decisive  (wo-re  IxOpoi  i/xwv  7^70^0  dXiySfi'Mv 
iifii"),  for  it  is  possible  that  in  these  words  he  might 
be  merely  alluding  to  the  change  of  feeling  to- 
wards him  produced  by  the  representations  of 
his  enemies,  or  anticipating  the  resentment  this 
letter  itself  might  occasion.  But  when  he  uses 
such  expressions  as  those  which  occur  in  l" 
and  5^  and  which  point  to  emphatic  warnings 
uttered  when  he  was  among  them,  it  would  appear 
that  sucli  warnings  are  incongruous  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  first  visit,  and  must  be  referred 
to  a  second,  when  he  perceived  sj-mptoms  of  de- 
fection from  the  gospel  he  had  proclaimed. 

The  symptoms  he  had  observed  rapidly  de- 
▼elojicd.  They  were  movin"  away  from  the  free 
standing  of  faith  to  the  bondage  of  the  law  ;  they 
were  bein<'  circumcised,  observing  days  and  new 
moons  and  other  seasons,  and  returning  to  the 
weak  and  beggarly  elements  from  which  ht.  Paul 
believed  they  had  escaped  (l«49-i<i  53).  In  this 
retrograde  movement  St.  Paul  sees  a  renunciation 
of  grace,  a  \'irtual  renunciation  of  Christ  (5^).  He 
still  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  irreparable 
damage  had  not  yet  been  done  (5'") ;  but  assuredly 
the  evil  leaven  was  working  among  them,  and  '  a 
little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  '  (5'). 

This  sad  change  had  been  wrought  by  the 
Judaizing  party,  and  apjiarcntly  in  great  part  by 
one  individual.  This  individual  seems  to  have 
been  a  personage  of  some  distinction.  He  exerted 
a  fascinating  power  over  the  Galatians  (3'),  and 
apparently  claimed  to  .speak  with  authority  (1*). 
whether  St.  Paul  actually  knew  him  is  doubtful 
(see  5'  Sans  iap  J,  and  5'  and  3')  :  that  he  knew 
him  by  name  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

No  special  reason  need  be  sought  to  account  for 
the  .ludaizing  party  having  emissaries  in  G.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  Gentile  Christians  to 
the  Jewish  law  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  emerge 
in  every  church  in  which  there  were  any  Jewish 
Christians.  Must  a  Gentile  enter  Christianity 
through  Judaism?  and  to  what  extent  is  the 
Mosaic  law  binding  on  Gentiles? — these  questions 
mu3*  be  answered,  and  the  battle  between  legalism 
and  liberty  fou<'bt  tlirough  to  the  end.  Super- 
ficially, the  Judaizers,  who  maintained  that  to 
become  a  Christian  a  man  must  also  become  a 
Jew,  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves.  The 
law  was  a  uivine  institution.  The  promises  had 
been  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  The  Messiah 
was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  Himself  liad 
been  circumcised,  and  had  kept  the  whole  law. 
The  original  aiiostles  did  tlie  stvme.  Was  not  this 
an  obvious  and  infallible  example !    Besides,  if  tlie 


Gentile  converts  were  not  to  keep  the  law,  how 
were  they  to  escape  from  the  unmoralities  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up?  And  who  was 
this  Paul  who  taught  them  to  neglect  the  law  ? 
What  claim  had  he  to  be  considered  an  apostle? 
He  did  not  keep  company  with  Christ  wliile  on 
earth,  as  the  others  had  done  ;  he  was  not  called, 
as  they  had  been,  to  the  apostolate  by  the  Lord 
in  His  lifetime;  he  had  no  external  authentication 
of  himself,  like  their  letters  of  commendation  from 
the  mother-church  at  Jerusalem.  The  Judaizers 
did  not  scruple  even  to  speak  slightingly  of  his 
appearance,  and  to  insinuate  that  his  motives 
were  impure  and  his  conduct  inconsistent  with  Ids 
teaching.  When  it  suited  him  he  practised  circum- 
cision, as  in  the  case  of  Timothy.  If,  therefore, 
he  had  not  enjoined  it  on  the  Galatians,  it  was 
through  a  desire  to  please  men  (5"  1'"). 

All  j)ersonal  abuse  and  calumny  St.  Paul  could 
no  doubt  have  overlooked  ;  what  he  could  not 
overlook  was  the  Judaizin"  adulteration  or  sub- 
version of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  the  very 
speciousness  of  the  arguments  used,  and  the  char- 
acteristic zeal  for  the  law  displayed  by  the 
Judaizers,  all  the  more  emiihatically  inspired  St. 
Paul  with  the  feeling  that  the  crisis  was  of  tre- 
mendous moment,  and  that  his  life-work  among 
the  Gentiles  hung  in  the  balance.  For  not  only 
was  he  aware  that  to  demand  circumcision  and 
impose  the  whole  Mosaic  law  on  the  Gentile 
world,  was  to  undertake  a  lioi)eless  task,  but 
also  he  perceived  that  it  would  oljscure  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  He  saw,  as  apparently  no  other 
man  of  influence  saw,  that  to  represent  anything 
else  than  the  cross  of  Christ  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, was  reallj'  to  affirm  that  the  cross  alone  was 
not  sufficient.  St.  Paul  recognized  that  it  was 
cither  the  law  or  Christ ;  that  a  man  could  not  be 
justilied  by  both.  '  Behold,  I  Paul  saj'  unto 
you,  that  if  ye  receive  circumcision,  Christ  will 
proht  you  nothing'  (5-);  'ye  are  severed  from 
Christ,  ye  who  would  be  justilied  by  the  law  : 
ye  are  fallen  away  from  grace '  (5*  KaTripyridiirf 
CLTrb  SpicrroL/  oXriPfS  iv  yofjUft  SiKaioOatfe,  Tjji  x'^P^'^os 
dieir^uaTe).  The  importance  of  the  crisis  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  '  It  really  seemed  as  if  the 
mighty  enthusiasm  of  Pentecost  might  sink  into 
respectable  legalism,  as  if  Cliristianity  might  be 
strangled  in  its  cradle  by  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law,  as  if  it  might  sink  into  an  obscure  Jewish 
sect,  and  disappear  in  the  national  ruin,  instead  of 
breaking  its  fetters,  spreading  its  mi'dity  spiritual 
pinions,  and  claiming  the  universal  heaven  as  its 
home'  (Lishop  Moorhouse,  Dangers  of  the  Apos- 
tolic A(/i:,  p.  21). 

Date  of  the  Epistle.— The  date  of  the  Ep. 
has  been,  and  still  is,  contested.  It  has  been 
assigned  by  dillerent  critics  to  the  beginning,  to 
the  close,  and  to  every  intermediate  stage  of  its 
author's  euistolary  activity.  It  stands  lirst  in  the 
canon  of  Marcion  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  canon  was  not  arranged  in  chronological 
order  (Tertul.  adv.  Marcion.  v.  2).  One  or  two 
modern  scholars,  as  Michaelis,  Koppe,  Zahn,  have 
placed  it  earliest  among  the  Epp.  of  St.  I'anl  ; 
while  Koehler  and  Schrader  consider  it  the  latest. 
(Davidson,  Intrml.  i.  73).  Calvin  held  that  it  wa.s 
written  before  the  Council  at  Jems.,  and  that  the 
visit  to  Jerus.,  which  St.  Paul  relates  in  Gal  "2, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  mentioned  in  Ac  ll*, 
and  is  not  that  of  Ac  15.  This  view  has  received 
the  powerful  advocacy  of  Prof.  Rara.-yiy  (AV/kwiVo;-, 
Aug.  IS'.lj),  who  argues  that  the  account  of  the 
journey  in  Ac  11.  12  is  'in  the  most  singular 
agreement'  with  the  narrative  of  C!al  2.  Hausratli 
dogmatically  pronounces  that  the  Ki>.  was  written 
in  the  autumn  of  53,  and  on  the  following  ingeni- 
ously discovered  ground  :  '  As  the  Gal.  are  on  the 
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point  of  joining  with  the  synagogue  in  celebrating 
tiie  beginning  of  the  sabbatical  year  (Gal  4"'), 
lasting  from  Sept.  53  to  Sept.  54,  the  Ep.  must 
date  from  the  autumn  of  53,  in  which  St.  Paul 
cros.sed  into  Macedonia'  (Time  of  tlie  Apostles,  iii. 
188.  Hausrath,  of  course,  holds  the  S.  Gal.  theory). 
Benan,  again,  places  the  Ep.  between  the  second 
and  third  missionary  journeys,  and  dates  it  from 
Antioch. 

The  majority  of  continental  critics,  however, 
such  as  Weiss,  Holtzuiann,  Sietlert,  Lipsius,  and 
Godet,  place  it  very  early  in  the  Ephesian  resi- 
dence, and  consetiuently  first  of  the  four  great 
Epp.  In  this  finding  they  are  considerably  mflu- 
euced  by  the  oCtus  tox^ws  of  1'.  This  expression, 
it  is  supposed,  involves  that  no  long  tune  can 
have  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to 
the  Gal.  churches  and  this  letter.  Lightfoot, 
however,  has  shown  (Gal.  pp.  41,  42)  that  this  con- 
clusion rests  on  two  erroneous  assumptions:  (1) 
that  'so  soon'  means  'so  soon  after  I  left  you'; 
whereas  it  rather  refers  to  the  time  of  their  con- 
version ;  and  (2)  that  a  period  so  indicated  cannot 
embrace  more  than  a  few  months ;  whereas 
'  quickness  and  slowness  are  relative  terms,'  and 
the  expression  might  have  been  used  '  though  a 
w  hole  decade  of  years  had  passed  since  they  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.' 
^^'arfield,  irrespective  of  the  oCtms  raxiu^,  linds 
reasons  for  placing  the  Ep.  before  the  other  three 
w  hich  belong  to  this  period,  '  only  a  few  weeks  at 
most  before  1  Co,'  i.e.  '  about  or  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  passover  time  of  the  year  a.d.  57.'  His 
strongest  argument  is  drawn  from  1  Co  9-  '  If  to 
others  I  am  not  an  apostle,  yet  to  you  at  least  I 
am,'  in  which  he  finds  an  allusion  to  the  recent 
disparagement  of  St.  Paul's  ajjostleship  among  the 
Galatians.  (Joum.  of  Exegetical  Soc.  Paper  read 
in  Dec.  1884). 

Lightfoot  and  Salmon  bring  the  Ep.  down  a  few 
months  later,  and  date  it  from  Corinth  early  in  the 
year  A.D.  58.  The  resemblances  between  Gal  and 
2  Co  and  Eo  are  obvious.  The  ideas  suggested 
in  Gal  3  and  4  regarding  the  Spirit  as  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  and  as  the  true  emancipator  and 
sign  of  sonship,  are  elaborated  in  Ro  8.  The 
impossibility  of  salvation  by  works,  or  of  finding 
anything  but  a  curse  in  the  law»,  is  taken  up  again 
in  Ro  and  e.xpounded  at  large.  But  neither  can 
there  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  priority  of  the 
Ep.  to  the  Galatians.  The  similarity  and  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  Epp.  are  of  that  kind 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  Ep.  to  the  GaL 
could  not  have  been  written  either  after  or  con- 
temporary with  the  Ep.  to  the  Rom.,  and  that  it 
was  not,  therefore,  a  compendium  of  it ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  written  very  long  before  it. 
See  Jowett,  St.  Paul's  Epp.'  i.  240  (2nd  ed.  om.). 

The  similarity  to  2  Co  is  also  apparent.  There 
is  the  same  selt-defensive  tone  and  the  same  in- 
vective against  those  teachers  who  interfered  with 
his  work.  In  Corinth  as  well  as  in  G.  emissaries 
from  Jerus.  were  at  work  ;  but  in  the  Cor.  Ep.  no 
elaborate  exposure  of  their  doctrinal  error  is  given. 
The  conflict  between  himself  and  the  Judaizers  has 
not  reached  the  doctrinal  stage.  And  hence  it  is 
argued  that  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.,  in  which  this 
stage  is  reached,  and  in  which,  together  with  a 
defence  of  his  apostolic  authority,  there  is  also  an 
elaborate  exposure  of  the  error  of  the  Judaizers, 
must  be  later  than  the  2nd  to  the  Corinthians. 
This  conclusion,  though  not  certain,  is  highly 
probable. 

Recently,  however,  fresh  indications  of  date 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Ramsay  and  McGifTert. 
The  former  in  his  illuminating  papers  on  the  Ep. 
{Expositor,  1898)  argues  with  much  force  that  it 
was   written  from  Antioch  at  the  dose  of  the 


second  missionary  journey  (Ac  IS*").  It  was  on 
that  journey  St.  Paul  had  circumcised  Timothy 
(Ac  16'"^),  and  this  gave  plausibility  to  the  insinua- 
tion of  the  Judaizers  that  when  it  suited  him  he 
preached  circumcision  (Gal  5").  It  was  on  that 
journey  also  he  delivered  to  the  Galatians  the 
decrees  ordained  at  Jerus.  (Ac  16'),  and  this  might 
seem  to  give  colour  to  the  allegation  that  he  was 
the  mere  messenger  of  the  higher  otficials  and  not 
himself  an  apostle  (Gal  1.  2).  McGilfert,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  it  is  unquestionable  that  in 
Gal  2  St.  Paul  is  relating  events  about  which  the 
Galatians  had  no  previous  knowledge,  at  least 
from  him  ;  while  it  is  incredible  that  he  should 
have  visited  G.  subsequent  to  these  events  without 
speaking  of  them.  On  these  and  other  grounds, 
therefore,  McGiflert(ylpwsiui.  Age,  pp.  227-8)  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  Ep.  was  written  from  Antioch 
previous  to  his  departure  on  the  second  missionary 
journey.  Subsequently,  the  Judaizers,  whUe  they 
might,  as  at  Antioch,  refuse  to  eat  with  the 
Gentiles,  could  scarcely  urge  their  circumcision 
without  seeming  to  break  with  the  mother-church. 

Contents  of  the  Epistle. — The  Epistle  divides 
itself  into  three  almost  equal  portions — a  personal, 
a  doctrinal,  and  a  practical.  In  the  hrst  two 
chapters  St.  Paul  disposes  of  the  insinuations 
which  the  Judaizers  had  made  against  his  authority 
and  standing  as  an  apostle.  In  the  two  following 
chapters  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  law  to 
Christ,  or  of  Mosaism  to  Christianity.  And  in  the 
closing  chapters  he  refutes  the  allegation  that 
liberty  and  licence  are  the  same. 

To  the  disparagement  of  his  apostolic  standing, 
and  consequently  of  the  gospel  he  preached,  he 
makes  a  threefold  reply:  (l)He  declares  himself 
to  be  an  apostle,  not  sent  merely  from  a  Chris- 
tian community,  or  commissioned  hy  a  human 
authority,  but  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  he  proves 
by  a  brief  narrative  of  his  movements  subsequent 
to  his  conversion,  by  which  it  is  made  apparent 
that  his  gospel  could  not  have  been  learned  from 
men  (eh.  1).  (2)  It  was  only  after  he  had  been 
preaching  for  many  years  that  he  went  at  length 
to  confer  with  the  apostles  at  .Jerus.  ;  and  even 
then,  so  far  from  receiving  additional  light  or 
being  reprimanded,  he  received  from  them  ac- 
knowledgment and  encouragement  (2'"'°).  (3)  In- 
stead of  being  instructed  by  the  older  apostles,  or 
being  obliged  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  he 
himself  had  occasion  to  rebuke  St.  Peter  and 
assume  the  position  of  instructor  (2'''"). 

Ne.xt,  St.  Paul  examines  the  dogmatic  signifi- 
cance of  the  demand  that  the  Gentiles  should  Keep 
the  whole  law.  And  first  he  appeals  to  their  own 
experience.  As  Christian  men  they  had  received 
the  Spirit.  Had  this  all  -  comprehending  gift 
become  theirs  by  the  observance  of  the  lawl 
They  knew  it  was  not  so ;  they  had  received  the 
Spirit  as  a  gift.  Believing  God  s  offer  of  the  Spirit, 
they  had  accepted  what  God  gave  (S'-").  Nor  was 
this  an  exceptional  or  novel  experience.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  typical  justified  man,  Abraham. 
Whatever  he  enjoyed  of  God's  favour  he  had  by 
faith  (3''').  Indeed,  so  far  from  the  law  having 
power  to  bless,  it  has  only  power  to  curse,  and  on 
this  account  and  from  this  curse  Christ  came  to 
redeem  us  (3'""").  Moreover,  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  law  was  heard  of,  the  promise  had  been 
given  to  Abraham,  and  could  not  be  made  of  none 
effect  by  any  subsequently  introduced  institution. 
The  promise  held  the  field.  It  was  given  irrespec- 
tive of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  annulled  by  it. 
And  yet  the  law  was  not  superfluous.  It  had  its 
use.  It  was  added  to  instruct  the  conscience,  that 
men  might  know  their  sin  to  be  transgression,  and 
might  learn  to  crave  righteousness.  It  was  meant 
to  stimulate  men  to  crave  the  coming  of  the  Spirit. 
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And  thus  it  served  tlie  purpose  of  a  schoolmaster, 
or  of  the  guardian  wlio  took  charge  of  boys  under 
ege.  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come  the 
guardian  is  no  more  needed,  the  full-grown  son 
having  received  the  spirit  of  his  father  (3"-4'). 
Lastly,  out  of  the  law  itself  St.  Paul  brings  proof 
that  there  is  a  better  thing  than  law,  even  liberty. 
This  he  does  by  allegorizing  the  story  of  Ishmael 
and  Isaac. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  Ep.  (5.  6)  St.  Paul 
proceeds  to  vindicate  Christian  liberty  against  all 
aspersions.  First  of  all  (5'"'-),  he  e.xhorts  the  Gal. 
to  stand  fast  in  their  liberty,  and  to  beware  of 
coming  under  bondage  to  minute  observances.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  he  warns  tliem  against  using  this 
liberty  as  an  occasion  to  the  llesli  (S^-S'").  In  a 
brief  conclusion,  written  witli  his  own  hand  in  the 
large  characters  which  distinguished  it  from  the 
more  clerkly  ^vriting  of  his  amanuensis,  he  con- 
trasts his  own  devotedness  and  aU'ectionate  at- 
titude towards  them  with  the  selfish  aims  of  tlie 
Judaizers. 

Hence,  as  Godet  says,  '  This  Ep.  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  man  ;  it  is  the  ever-precious 
document  of  his  spiritual  emancipation.' 

Difficulties  raised  by  the  Ei'istle.— 1.  Its 
discrepancy  with  the  Acts  of  the  Ajwstles. — Baur 
(Paul,  c.  V.)  maintains  that  the  autobiographical 
statements  made  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal  2  shed  an 
unfavourable  light  on  the  Ac,  '  the  statements  in 
which  can  only  be  looked  at  as  intentional  devia- 
tions from  hist,  truth  in  the  interest  of  the  special 
tendency  which  they  possess.'  Weizsacker  (Das 
Apostol.  Zeitalter,  p.  87  tf.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  102)  follows 
in  Baur's  steps  with  pedantic  rigour. 

(1)  The  first  discrepancy  which  is  discovered  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  narratives  is  that  whereas  St.  Paul  says 
that  three  years  elapsed  after  hia  conversion  before  he 
returned  to  Jerus.,  St.  Luke  says  (Ac  9"-^),  ut  }>\  i^knpouvTo 
ri!j.\ptti  iy.xfui  (which  Weizsiicker  inaccurately  renders  *  nur 
eini^'e  Tage,'  'only  a  few  days*),  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
I);uitascus.  To  find  here  a  discrepancy  damaj^in;^  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Ac,  is  to  neglect  the  consideration  that  St.  Paul 
li;id  a  reason  for  criving  the  exact  time,  while  St.  Luke  had  no 
ot'casion  to  be  definite  and  rigidly  exact.  (2)  A  second  dis- 
crepancy urged  by  Baur  has  more  weight.  St.  Luke  says  (9'-^) 
tliat  when  St.  Paul  came  to  Jerus.  he  sought  to  attach  himself 
to  the  disciples,  but  they  feared  him.  How  was  it  possible  that 
the  Christians  of  Jerus.  should  not  have  heard  of  his  conver- 
Bion?  There  was  constant  communication  between  the  two 
places,  and  St.  Paul  was  so  outstanding  afigure  thatitisdifiicult 
to  believe  that  his  adhesion  to  the  Christian  Church  should  not 
have  been  known  to  all  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  urged  that  his 
absence  in  Arabia  may  have  withdrawn  him  from  attention  ; 
that  he  may  not  have  occupied  the  outstanding  position  at  that 
time  which  subsequent  events  suggest,  and,  indeed,  although 
commissioned  to  Damascus,  it  seems  to  have  been  at  his  own 
request,  and  not  because  he  was  sele';ted  bv  the  Sanhedriu. 
liesides,  even  in  St.  Paul's  own  account  3al  l^S),  it  appears  that 
he  was  still  known  rather  as  the  persecutor  than  as  a  convert. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  Luke's  account,  it  is  apparent 
that  some,  e.g.  Barnabas,  knew  of  his  conversion.  The  intro- 
duction by  Barnabas  has  certainly  the  air  of  truth.  No  doubt 
ditficuUies  remain  ;  but  not  such  as  discredit  the  account  in  Ac, 
considering  the  very  different  points  of  view  of  the  two  writers. 
(3)  A  third  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  statement  of  St.  Paul, 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  but  Peter ;  whereas  St.  Luke 
says  that  Barnabas  '  brought  him  to  the  apostiea  .  .  .  and  he 
was  with  them  going  in  and  going  out  at  Jerus.,  preaching 
boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Ac  9^.^).  Weizsacker  is  here 
again  inaccurate  in  alleging  that  St.  Paul  himself  assures  us 
that  he  got  to  know  no  one  in  the  Church,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued for  years  to  he  personally  unknown  to  the  members. 
This  is  not  what  St.  Paul  says,  lie  states  that  he  saw  no  other 
apostle  besides  Peter,  and  that  he  remained  unknown  to  the 
Churches  of  Judijea.  Whether  he  beauiie  acquainted  with 
Christiatis  who  were  not  apostles,  and  whether  he  preached  in 
Jerus.  or  not,  he  does  not  say.  The  discrepancy  really  amounts 
to  this,  that  in  the  one  account  he  is  represented  as  being 
introduced  to  the  apostles  os  a  body,  in  the  other  to  St.  Peter 
alone.  (4)  The  dithculties  which  Baur  raises,  and  which  Weiz- 
saL-ker  inherits,  regarding  the  visit  to  Jerus.  which  Luke  inter- 
polates between  the  two  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  are  trifling  aiui 
fictitious.  Weizsacker's  ground  for  rejecting  this  visit  is  that 
'  Paul  assures  us  ho  was  seen  by  no  one  in  Jerus.'  during  the 
fourteen  years  which  elapsed"  between  the  first  and  second 
visitJi  mentioned  in  Gal.  Where  St^  I'aul  makes  this  statement 
we  do  not  know,  (d)  The  discrepancies  which  the  Tubingen 
school  at  one  lime  found  between  tJal  *1  and  Ac  16  have  been 
rather  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  living  lucinber^  of 
VOL.  H. — 7 
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that  school.  Pfleiderer,  e.g.,  says  (Eibbert  Led.  p.  103,  cf. 
p.  Ill),  'the  agreement  as  to  the  chief  points  is  in  any  case 
greater  than  the  discrepancies  in  the  details,  and  these  dis- 
crepancies  can  be  for  the  most  part  explained  simply  by  the 
ditference  of  the  standpoint  of  the  relaters." 

It  is  further  objected  that  the  conduct  ascribed 
to  St.  Paul  in  the  Ac  is  inconsistent  with  the 
attitude  he  assumes  and  the  principles  he  main- 
tains in  Gal.  In  Ac  he  is  represented  as  circum- 
cising Timothy  (16»),  as  shaving  his  head  in  fulfil- 
nient  of  a  vow  (18"),  as  attending  the  Jewish 
feasts  (20'"),  and  as  being  at  charges  for  four  men 
who  had  a  vow  on  them  (2V^-^).  Such  acts  of 
conformity  to  the  law  are,  it  is  thought,  incom. 
patible  witli  the  principle  St.  Paul  lays  down  in 
the  Ep.,  '  If  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit 
you  nothing.'  The  solution  is  obvious.  When 
St.  Paul  makes  this  strong  statement,  what  he 
means  is,  If  you  observe  the  ordinances  of  Moses 
because  you  believe  them  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  To- 
gether with  this  fundamental  principle  he  held 
also  as  an  ethical  maxim,  that  it  is  right  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  a  Jew  to  the  Jew  if  need  be. 
And  when  he  observes  the  Mosaic  ordinances  in 
tlie  temple,  it  is  not  because  he  believes  they  have 
any  virtue  for  salvation,  but  because  he  wishes 
to  give  no  oflence  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  These 
Jewish  observances  have  become  to  him  matters  of 
indifference,  and  only  when  they  are  lifted  out  of 
their  proper  position  and  considered  essentials  do 
they  become  dangerous.  '  Neither  is  circumcision 
anything,  nor  nncircumcision '  (Gal  6'°,  cf.  1  Co 
7"*).  That  he  did  not  yield  when  it  was  demanded 
of  him  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  he  should 
circumcise  Titus,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
circumcisin"  Timothy  as  a  concession  to  expedi- 
ency. No  doubt  St.  Paul's  principle  carried  with 
it  the  inference  that  as  circumcision  and  the 
keeping  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law  were  un- 
necessary for  the  Gentiles  they  were  unnecessary 
for  Jews  also.  But  if  the  Jew  clung  to  t)ie 
temple  service,  the  stated  hours  of  prayer,  and 
other  observances,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
recognized  that  Christ  alone  was  sutiicient  for 
salvation,  St.  Paul  rather  defended  than  de- 
nounced his  position.  So  long  as  the  observances 
of  the  law  were  treated  as  matters  of  indifference, 
St.  Paul  was  content  to  leave  the  Jewish  conscience 
to  the  education  which  time  must  bring.  His 
attitude  towards  things  inditlerent  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  1  Co  8,  10^-^. 

2.  Collision  with  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. — In  Gal 
011-14  yfg  (i^j  i^  description  of  a  scene  which  13 
certainly  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  St.  Peter, 
and  which  casts  su.spicion  even  on  his  authority. 
Naturally,  this  has  ([uickened  in  the  interpreting 
mind  a  desire  in  some  way  to  shield  the  great 
apostle.  Clement  of  Alex,  held  that  the  Cephas 
ot  (Jal  2  was  not  the  apostle,  but  'one  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  a  man  who  uore  the  same  name'  (Ktiseb. 
JIE  I.  xii.  2).  Although  many  persons  jidoidod 
this  view,  it  was  so  manifestly  untenable  that  the 
idea  was  started  that  the  two  ajiostles  arranged 
the  scene  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  who 
might  thus  more  clearly  see  the  folly  ol  Judaizing. 
The  chamiiion  of  this  idea  was  Jerome,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  it  was  first  broached  by  Origeu. 
A  somewhat  angry  corresjiondcnce  followed  be- 
tween Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  which  the  former 
found  it  easy  to  expose  the  lameness  of  the  [iro- 
posed  interpretation.  Ho  maintained  that '  to  speak 
well  of  a  falsehood  uttered  in  God's  behalf  was  a 
crime  not  less,  perhaps  even  greater,  than  to  speak 
ill  of  His  truth'  (see  Augustine's  Letters,  esp. 
'28  and  4ii).  Strangely  enough,  the  idea  .seemed 
to  attract  many  minds.  Clirysostom  advocated 
it,  and  Theodore  speak?  of  it  as  at  any  rate  a 
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possible  view  ['sive  consensu  ipsani  controversiam 
inler  se  siunilaverunt  pro  alioniin  utilitate,  snnt 
vere  (juideni  niirandi,  eo  (|U(i(i  omnia  ail  uliorum 
utilitati'ni  facere  ailiiuievenuit  'J.  The  point  is 
treated  willi  fulness  in  Liglitl'oot,  Gal.,  127-131. 

LiTKRATrRE. — The  four  preat  Greek  commentators,  Chrysos- 
toni,  Theodore  of  Mopsiieslhi,  Theod(»ret,  and  Theciphylact,  art- 
always  lucid  and  sensible,  although  the  two  last  named  are 
fur  tlie  most  part  reproductions  of  the  two  Jirst  mentioned. 
The  late  Jtishop  Li^'htfoot  in  his  ComnuMitary  on  the  Epistle 
devoted  several  pa^jes  C}tp.  'i'Jo-"j:Vit  to  an  account  and  estimate 
of  the  patristic  and  media'val  writers  who  have  dealt  with  it. 
To  this  nothing  need  be  added  e.vcept  that  the  com.  of 
Tlieodore  can  now  be  consulted  in  the  convenient  ed.  of  T)r. 
Swete  published  by  the  Cnmb.  LTniv.  Press  in  l^S0-Is,s-2.  Anions' 
the  Latin  Fathers,  Jerome  and  Aiif^ustine  have  both  left  exposi- 
tions of  this  l'4iistle,  the  former  osp.  l>ein(;r  of  value.  Ainonj;  the 
Keformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  lieza  may  bo  consulted  with 
advantajre.  Estius,  IJensrel.  and  Wetstein  contribute  much 
from  their  special  points  of  view,  .\inonff  more  recent  exposi- 
tions tlie  followinfj  are  wortliv  of  mention:  Ustori,  Komm. 
aber  d.  Out.  (IS.'ia) ;  Schott,  /ip/s/i.lir  P.  ad  Them,  et  Gall. 
(1S.S4);  Windischuninn  (Koman  Calli. }  Krkiavungd.  Gal.  (IM3); 
Hiteenfeld,  Dei-  <;aliilei-hrief(\*:fl\:  liUieott,  Crit.  and  Gram. 
Ciimmeiit.on  ffu/.  (ISM) ;  .lowett.  The.  E/iistleiiof  Paid  (IKiD, 
2nil  ed,  l>9-n;  liispinK  {Itom.  t'ath.).  Gat.  (ind  ed.  ISIM) ; 
Hol'mann.  fJie  heit.  Si-rift  XT,  ii.  1  (1S68);  Lichtfoot.  St. 
Paiifu  Up.  to  Gal.  (1S6S) ;  Meyer.  Crit.  and  Exegetical  Iland- 
fc())/l-(lS"ni;  Sanday  in  Ellicotfs  .VT"  (1S"9) ;  llolsten,  Dax 
Eeantjelium  d.  FauUis  (ISSO);  Philippi,  Gal.  erkldrt  (IS^); 
Siert'ert  in  the  re-eilili'd  Mever  (ISsili ;  Palmieri  (Ucun.  Cnth.), 
ffii/.  (1SS6);  Schatfin  IUhkLi-.  Paiiular  (\,ni.{\^^\) ;  Beet,  Com. 
on  St.  PiinfK  Eji.  to  Gal.  1 1S^.'.) ;  Findlay  in  E.e ponitor' h  Bible 
(ISSS);  (ioebel,  yeutettt.  .-^chri f'ttu  l  l^^'.O  ;  CoriK-h  (Uom.Cath.), 
ffa/,  (1890);  Lip.sius  in  //.7« ./-.'<.«/;//.  i-'nd  ed.  \<vl',\  Ziicklerin 
Strack  and  Zockler's  Kflf.  (  oiinn.  c.'nd  ed.  1S!I41 ;  IS.  Weiss,  Die 
Paul  in.  Brief e  (18110) ;  Zahn,  Einleit.  in  d.  Xr  (IsOTl.  [rsefnl 
bibiiofjraphical  lists  will  be  found  in  Meyer.  Sietfert,  and  I.i|.sius.] 

Marits  Dods. 
GALBANUM  (^^T'l  /lelhc.nah.  xa^/^'"'").  </«»«- 
mim). — A  guin  resin,  Ferula  (lalhanifliia,  Boiss,  et 
Bulise  ;  and  F.  rubricmdi.i,  Boiss.  It  is  known 
in  Arab,  by  the  name  kinnah,  and  in  Persian 
as  birred.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  tears  and 
lumps.  The  tears  are  round,  yellow  to  brownish- 
yellow,  translucent,  and  not  larger  than  a 
pea.  The  lump  galbanum  is  more  common,  and 
consists  of  irregular  masses  of  a  brownish  or 
brownish-yellow  colour,  composed  of  agglutinated 
tears.  Fruits  with  bits  of  stem  and  other  im- 
purities are  mixed  with  the  resin.  The  odour  is 
balsamic.  Pliny  {Xal.  Hist.  xii.  56)  declares  it  to 
be  a  product  of  a  kind  of  giant  fennel,  growing  in 
Amanus.  There  are  many  species  of  Ferula, 
Ferulaijo,  Collaclonia,  and  other  large  Umbellifer;ie 
in  Amanus,  but  no  such  gum  is  now  extracted 
from  any  of  them,  and  none  of  the  plants  reputed 
to  yield  galbanum  grow  there.  Pliny  (I.e.)  and 
Virgil  (Gear;/,  ill.  415)  say  that  its  smoke  drives 
away  serpents.  G.  is  imported  from  India  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  <)'[' 
(Ex  30**)  as  an  ingredient  of  the  sacred  incense, 
and  once  in  Apocr.  (Sir  24"^).  G.  E,  Post, 

GALEED  ("'>:';'-'  '  cairn  of  witness,"  LXX  BouMs 
tmpTvpd,  E  -Lov). — The  name  which,  according  to 
On  31*',  was  given  by  Jacob  to  the  cairn  erected 
on  the  occasion  of  the  compact  between  him  anil 
Laban.  There  is  evidently  a  characteristic  attempt 
also  to  account  in  this  way  for  the  name  Gilead. 
The  respective  proceedings  of  Jacob  and  of  Laban 
are  uncertain,  for  the  narrative  is  not  only  of  com- 
posite origin,  but  has  suffered  through  the  intro- 
duction of  glosses  itito  the  text.  Kautzsch-Socin 
remark  that  even  if  v.*"  belonged  originally  to  E 
(which  Wellb.  strongly  denies,  setting  it  down  as 
a  gloss  due  to  pure  pedantry),  it  is  certainly  intro- 
duced by  R  in  the  wrong  place.  A  similar  remark 
applies  to  v.**  '  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it 
called  Galeed,'  which  probably  was  derived  from 
J.  There  is  a  contusion  in  the  present  text  due 
to  the  attempt  to  harmonize  E's  account  of  the 
erection  of  a  mazz7:hdh  with  the  statement  of  J 
that  it  was  a  'cairn'  ("1)  that  was  erected.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  we  should  read    '  Laban '    in 


stead  of  'Jacob'  in  v.*"  (so  Wellh.,  Dillm.).  The 
LXX  seeks  inisuccessfuUy  to  reduce  the  narrative 
to  order  by  means  of  transpositions. 

LiTF.UATritE.— Commentaries  of  Del.  and  UiUiu.  ad  loe.  :  Mall 
in  llaupt's  .S/^^^T":  Kautzsch-Socin,  GeneMiti-  T.S ;  Wellhaiisen, 
(■.,;«/..  (/,  Hex.  421'. ;  Kittcl,  Ilinl.  of  Ileb.  i.  H.'j,  IOC;  Driver, 
/-'"'"IT.  J.  A.   SELBIK. 

"  GALILEE  AN  (raXiXaros).— An  inhabitant  of  Gali- 
lee. The  apo.stles,  who  spoke  with  divers  tongues 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  .said  by  the  crowd  to 
be  (ialiheans,  which  made  the  matter  all  the  more 
.suriirismg  (Ac  2");  a  massacre  of  (ialiheans  by 
Pilate  was  reported  to  Jesus  (Lk  13')  ;  Pilate 
spoke  of  Jesus  as  a  Galihean  (Lk  23'')  ;  Peter  wa.s 
told,  when  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Galiliean,  that  it  was  u.seless  for  him  to  do  so,  as 
his  speech*  betrayed  him  (MkH™);  the  attitude 
of  the  Galilieans  towards  Jesus  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Jerusalemites  (Jn4*^).  In  the  article 
Galilee  some  traits  of  the  inhabitants  are  men- 
tioned, to  which  very  nmcli  might  be  added.  They 
were  healthy,  brave,  and  industrious;  they  de- 
veloped the  resources  of  their  province  in  a 
wonderful  manner ;  they  were  skilftd  merchants, 
and  added  to  their  wealth  by  shipping  their 
commodities  to  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  from  a 
religious  point  of  view,  they  were  the  most  libef:il- 
minded  people  of  Palestine  ;  they  were  enterprising, 
intelli.gent,  and  po.ssessed  a  poetical  talent  of  very 
high  order  ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  with  Rome, 
A.I).  tiO-70,  they  were  the  strongest  defenders  of 
liberty  of  whom  the  Jewish  nation  could  boast, 

S,   MEliUILI.. 

"GALILEE  (^7>L',"i"7J^:',D"''J^'  ^7?,  Va\u\ala).—\l 
is  singular  that  a  province  so  well  known  as  Galilre 
was  in  XT  times,  and  occupying  the  place  it  did 
in  the  history  of  tlie  .Jewish  nation,  is  mentioned 
but  six  times  in  I  )T  (Dillm.  also  in  Jos  12-3).  Three 
of  these  being  identical  (Jos  20"  21*-,  1  Ch  0'«)— a 
mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  Kedesh,  the  city 
of  refuge,  was  in  fJalilee — the  number  is  reduced  to 
four.  When  Kedesh  is  mentioned  (in  these  three 
passages),  also  the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K 
15-^),  ancl  Solomon's  present  of  twenty  cities  to 
Hiram  (1  K  9i*),  Galilee  is  spoken  of  in  the  same 
familiar  manner  that  it  is  in  NT  or  in  Josephus. 
There  remains  one  instance  only  which  attracts 
our  attention,  namely.  Is  'fi  '  Galilee  of  the  nations.'! 
This  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  difficult 
passage.  The  only  biblical  commentary  is  the 
historical  notice  of  Tiglath-pileser's  invasion  (2  K 
15-5),  I  lie  took  Ijon,  and  Abcl-beth-maacah,  aiul 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Ilazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.'  Here  Galilee 
appears  to  be  as  well  known  as  Gilead  ;  and  no 
hint  is  furnished  as  to  its  extent  or  character. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  transaction  between 
Hiram  and  Solomon  (1  K  9""')  ;  for  whatever 
meaning  the  word  '  Cabul '  may  have,  it  is  evident 
that  Solomon  considered  the  twenty  cities  a  proper 
and  ample  compensation  for  the  favours  he  had 
received  from  Hiram. 

Thus  far  we  have  gained  little  except  to  learn 
that  the  Bible  gives  us  no  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  Galilee,  of  how  large  an  area  it  embraced 
at  first,  or  of  how  it  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine. 

Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  divided  into  three  provinces.  Judaja, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  The  latter  was  the  mo.st 
northern,  and  occupied  in  general  the  territory 
that  had  been  assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  four 
tribes,   Asher,   Naphtali,   Zebulun,   and  Issachar. 

*  .'Vllndinjr  probablv  to  a  Galiliean  habit  of  confoundinp  the 
gutturals  (Smith, //ry//Z.  4-23  n.;  Dalm.,  Gram.d.Arnm.  R,4'2t.}. 

t  The  word,  which  has  regularly  the  art,. '  the  sidlil,'  appears  to 
mean  'circle'  or  'district.'  A])i)arentlv,  Is  9'  gives  the  full  title 
r,j^rr;.^ht   ]^9^.  bn  C/tarlr.1  .<,Yrth?)er^s  .^ons 
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It  extended  to  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  the  Leontes, 
Litany,  on  the  N.,  the  territory  of  Tyre,  whicli 
was  then  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  on  the  W., 
and  below  the  territory  of  Tyre  it  touched  the 
Mediterranean  and  included  I'toleniais  {Acchn)  and 
Jlount  Carinel,  and  on  the  S.  the  line,  whicli  was 
irresndar.  passed  near  Ginea  (Jenin),  included 
fScythopolis  f>r  Bethshean  to  the  E.,  Taanacli 
and  Megiddo  to  the  \V.,  and  followed  the  C'armel 
ridge  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  extent  in  miles 
was  about  sixty  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
thirty  from  east  to  west. 

Josephus  divides  the  province  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee.  Lower  Galilee  extended  east  and 
west  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan  ;  the  S.  line 
would  be  that  already  indicated  as  passing  near 
Jenin.  and  the  N.  boundary  included  Arbela  on 
the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  Jotapata 
(Jefat).  Tarichea,  Tiberias,  Sepphoris  (the  capital 
of  Galilee  during  a  large  portion  of  Christ's  life), 
Cana,  and  Nazareth  were  all  in  Lower  Galilee. 
The  boundaries  of  Upper  Galilee  are  given  by 
Josephus  (Wars.  III.  iii.  1;  Life,  37),  and  were 
no  doubt  well  understood  by  his  readers  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  indicate  its  limits,  since  the 
places  noted  still  remain  unidentified.  The  dis- 
trict extended  from  Bersabe  on  the  S.  to  Baca 
on  tlie  X.,  and  from  Thella,  a  place  bordering  on 
the  Jordan,  to  Meroth  on  the  west. 

In  the  year  H.C.  47  Galilee  had  as  military 
governor  a  young  man  then  but  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  suljsequently  became  known  to  the 
world  as  Herod  the  Great.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  this  position  by  his  father,  Antipater,  and  proved 
a  successful  ruler.  After  his  death,  in  K.i'.  4,  his 
son  Antipas  was  made  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and, 
since  he  was  not  banished  by  Caligula  tUl  A.D. 
39,  he  governed  the  province  during  the  entire 
life  of  our  Lord.  During  the  reign  of  Antipas, 
Galilee  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  dominions 
of  his  half-brother  Herod  Philip  II.  After  the 
removal  of  Antipas,  Galilee  came  under  the  rule 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  who  died  in  A.D.  44  as  dei^cribed 
in  Ac  12.  Although  these  men  ruled  by  the  favour 
of  Kome,  they  were  still  native  rulers,  and  in  that 
fact  the  inhabitants  felt  a  degree  of  pride,  because 
their  dependent  state  was  thereby  made  less 
apparetit  and  no  doubt  far  less  galling. 

In  comparing  Galilee  with  other  portions  of  the 
Holy  Land,  there  are  certain  respects  in  which  it 
can  claim  to  be  uni(iue.  In  fact  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywliere  else  on  the  globe  another 
district  of  equal  size  whose  natural  characteristics 
are  so  wonderfully  diversified  as  are  those  of 
Galilee. 

The  white  dome  of  Harmon  was  ever  present  to 
the  inliabitants  as  mucli  as  if  that  mountain  had 
risen  frmii  their  own  soil,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  wiile  ex]ian.sf  of  tlie  Mediterranean  to  the 
west.  The  long  line  of  seacoast  with  its  cities  of 
wealth  <iV.A  its  composite  life  must  be  taken  into 
the  account,  and  on  the  other  side  the  depre.s.sion  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  in  which,  700  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  lay  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In 
Lower  Galilee  the  group  of  Nazareth  hills  was 
picturesque  ;  isolated  Tabor  had  a  grandeur  ami  a 
luMuty  of  it.s  own,  while  in  Upper  (Jaliiee  but  a 
single  peak,  Jebel  Jermuk,  reached  a  height  of 
401)0  ft.  ;  2000  to  2oOO  ft.  being  the  general  eleva- 
tion. Nowhere  were  the  mountains  rugged,  their 
gradual  slopes  and  the  intervening  valleys  were 
always  attractive.  The  Ksdraelon  plain  was  of 
inexhaustible  fertility,  and  so  was  the  region  about 
Lakes  .Mcrom  and  Tiberias.  The  climate  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  the  temperature  was  mild 
on  the  .seacoast,  hot  in  the  Jorilan  Valley,  and 
always  cool  in  the  highlands.  The  air  was  in- 
vigorating, and  no  doubt  it  was  owing  jjartly  to 


this  fact  that  the  Galilseans  were  always  noted  for 
being  healthy,  liardy,  and  brave.  The  fore.sts, 
meadows,  and  pastures,  the  tilled  fields  and  garden.^, 
the  vineyards  and  olive  orchards,  the  broad  acres 
covered  with  wheat  and  barley,  the  fountains, 
streams,  lakes,  and  rivers,  the  pro.speroiLs  cities 
and  towns  which  dotted  the  land,  made  the  aspect 
of  the  country  singularly  varied  and  attractive. 

In  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Ut  33)  upon  the  tribes 
occupying  this  territory  there  are  suggestive  hints 
as  to  its  natural  features  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
ductioiLs  of  its  fertile  soil.  Special  characteristics 
of  these  highlanders  are  brought  out  in  other 
portions  of  OT  which  are  fidly  confirmed  and 
illustrated  by  what  we  learn  from  other  sources, 
regarding  both  country  and  people.  The  XT, 
Josephus.  the  Tahnud,  and  modern  research 
present  attractive,  not  to  say  fascinating,  pictures 
of  this  highly  favoured  land. 

How  frequently  in  the  Gospels  are  the  '  cities 
and  villages'  of  Galilee  mentioned,  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  its  surface  was  thickly  covered  with 
flourishing  centres  of  life.  While  Josephus  praises 
the  fertility  and  populousness  of  the  entire  pro- 
vince, he  rises  to  enthusiasm  when  he  describes 
the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  '  that  unparalleled  garden 
of  God'  ( Il'ni's,  III.  iii.  2,  3  ;  x.  8).  '  For  sixteen 
miles  about  Sepphoris,'  says  the  Talmud,  'the 
region  is  fertile,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.' 
'The  land  of  Xaphtali  is  everywhere  covered  with 
fruitful  fields  and  vines,  and  its  fruits  are  renowned 
for  their  wonderful  sweetness  '  (Talm.  Bab.  MeijiHa 
0").  Five  of  Solomon's  corami.ssariat  officers  Were 
assigned  to  this  region,  who  furnished  for  tlie  royal 
table  fine  flour,  meal,  and  barley,  great  numbers 
of  fat  oxen,  also  pasture-fed  oxen,  sheep,  harts, 
gazelles,  roebucks,  and  fatted  fowl  (1  K  4-  ^). 

In  early  times  the  forests  of  Galilee  were 
extensive,  and  even  in  the  country's  present 
degradation  they  are  deserving  of  notice,  for  there, 
besides  many  flowering  trees,  shrubs,  and  aromatic 
plants,  we  find  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fiir, 
the  oak,  the  hardy  walnut,  the  terebinth,  and  the 
hot-blooded  palm,  the  cedar,  cypress,  and  balsam, 
the  fir  tree,  the  jiine,  the  sycomore,  the  bay  tree, 
the  mulberry,  tlie  almond,  the  pomegranate,  the 
citron,  and  the  beautiful  oleander.  And,  ammig 
other  productions  of  the  soil,  Galilee  can  still 
boast  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  pulse.  indii;o.  rice, 
sugar  cane,  oranges,  pears,  apricots,  and  some 
otiier  fruits,  besides  vegetables  in  great  variety 
(Merrill,  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christ,  pp.  14-21). 

But  a  fine  climate,  a  rich  fore.st  growth,  great 
fertility  of  soil,  and  a  wealth  of  vegetation  pre- 
suppose an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  in  this 
respect  Galilee  was  notably  favoured.  One  might 
almost  say  that  the  lawgiver  had  this  province 
s|)ecially  in  mind  when  he  promised  the  Hebrews 
thai  they  were  to  enter  a  '  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths,  springing  forth  in  valleys 
and  hills '  (I)t  8').  Lake  Merom  and  Lake  Tiberias 
both  belonged  to  Galilee,  and  the  latter  was  justly 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  The  . Jordan  flowed  through 
them  both,  and  the  water  of  both  was  sweet  and 
clear. 

All  of  the  Jordan  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  one-third  of  its  length  to  the  south  of  that 
was  reckoned  to  (ialilee.  The  sources  of  this  river 
at  IJanias  and  Dan  are  remarkable  for  their  natural 
features  and  for  the  volume  of  water  which  in  each 
bursts  fortli  from  the  ground.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  the  watershed  of  (ialilee  numerous  suiall 
streams  flow  into  the  Jordan,  while  those  on  the 
west  side  make  their  way  into  the  .Meiliterranean. 
Of  the  latter  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Kishon  (AVi/ir  Mukat/a),  which  took  its  rise  near 
the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  after  a  winding  courao 
acro.ss  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  entered  the  sea  near 
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the  base  of  Carmel.  This  stream  had  a  number  of 
ffC'ilers  from  the  north,  from  Mount  Gilboa  and 
the  region  of  Kn-ganniui,  and  also  from  the  south. 
This  is  '  that  ancient  river '  fanu'd  in  the  triumph 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Ji;  5). 

Near  Acre  another  stream  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Belus  {Xalir  yantdn),  regarded  as  the 
Shihor-libnath  of  Jos  HI-'',  willi  wliich  is  connected 
tlie  interesting  tradition  tliat  from  its  line  sand  the 
I'hteuicians  first  made  glass.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
.sand  was  so  liighly  prized  tlial  numerous  ships 
came  here  to  convey  it  to  the  glass  shops  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  then  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The 
supply  was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible  (Pliny, 
JIN  xxxvi.  65). 

All  vegetation  in  Galilee  would  be  affected  by 
the  'dew  of  Uermon '  wliieli  is  praised  in  Ps  133^, 
and  snow  from  this  mountain  was  carried  as  a 
luxury  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  Sepphoris  and 
'i'iber'ias  the"  capitals  of  Herod  Antipas.  Springs 
and  fountains  were  so  abundant  in  Galilee  that  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  count  them.  In 
aildition  to  these,  notice  must  be  taken  of  the 
Hot  Springs  of  this  province,  which  had  a  world- 
wide fame  as  resorts  for  health  and  pleasure. 
Those  at  Tiberias  were  probably  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  their  medicinal  advantages  were 
known  even  in  Rome  (Pliny,  if JV  v.  15).  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  bathing  in  this  hot 
sulphur  water  was  so  great  that  not  only  the 
common  people  but  people  of  learning  and  rank 
came  hither,  seeking  by  this  means  to  restore  their 
health  (Jos.  Life,  10;  Jer.  Talnuid,  Sliab.  3"). 
These  springs  had  a  rival  in  those  of  Gadara,  about 
two  hours  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  still 
existing  ruins  of  a  small  theatre,  bath  houses, 
paved  courts,  beautifully  carved  stone  seats 
or  chairs,  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  indicate  the  lux- 
urious provision  that  was  made  for  the  guests 
(Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  pp.  1-50-153). 

One  would  hai'dly  expect  to  find  that  Galilee, 
directly  under  the  perpetual  snows  of  Ilermon, 
would  be  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  still  such  is  the 
fact,  and  several  very  severe  calamities  are  on 
record  as  having  visited  that  country.  In  1759 
Safed  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
another  in  1837  killed  five  thousand  people  out 
of  a  total  population  of  about  nine  thousand. 
Chasms  opened  in  tiie  earth,  and  the  houses  being 
built  on  a  steep  hillside  fell  one  upon  another,  and 
the  ruin  was  terrible.  Tiberias  at  the  same  time 
was  visited  in  like  manner,  and  half  it.s  inhabitants 
killed.  The  ravages  then  caused  are  still  evident 
iu  ruined  houses  and  in  the  cracked  and  twisted 
walls  of  the  city,  which  have  never  been  repaired. 

Although  there  had  been  a  large  deportation  of 
its  inhabitants  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  no  doubt 
much  destruction  of  life  in  other  wars,  Galilee 
seems  to  have  entirely  recovered  from  these 
calamities,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
in  our  Lord's  time  the  country  was  densely  popu- 
lated. The  conditions  of  life  there — climate,  soil, 
enterprise,  and  industi'y,  and  a  ready  market  for 
all  products — favoured  such  a  result.  The  exact 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  any  given  time  may 
be  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  it  has  been  reckoned 
from  two  millions  to  three  millions  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era  ;  but  since  it  was  then  customary 
for  people  to  congregate  in  cities  and  towns,  we 
shall  be  aided  in  our  judgment  if  we  turn  our 
attention  briefly  to  them.  When  the  division  of 
the  land  took  place  among  the  four  tribes,  sixty- 
nine  cities  at  least  are  mentioned  by  name. 
Josephus  in  his  account  of  Galilee  mentions  by 
name  about  forty  cities  and  villages.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  nineteen  cities  assigned 
to  Naphtali  sixteen  were  'fenced'  Ci'??  '^'v),  Jos 
19^5.     About  the  Sea  of  Galilee  there  were  ten  or 


twelve  flourishing  towns.  Were  not  this  fact 
corroborated  by  historical  evidence,  it  might  be 
dis|)uted  were  one  to  judge  solely  by  the  present 
ruined  condition  of  that  region. 

Beginning  at  Tiberias  and  going  round  by  the 
S.  we  come  first  to  Iktlimans,  where  was  a  syna- 
gogue, and  which  conseiiuently  ranked  as  a  city. 
Beyond  that  was  Tarichfa,  famous  for  Us  .ship- 
building and  its  fisheries,  of  whose  inhabitants  six 
thousand  young  men  were  sent  by  Vespasian  to 
Corinth  to  work  on  the  Isthmus  oanal,  and  tinrty 
thousand  more  were  .sold  as  slaves  ( llVo'.s-.  Ili. 
X.  10).  A  line  bridge  crossed  the  Jordan  where 
it  leaves  the  Lake,  and  beyond  that  on  the  !•).  side 
was  Gergesa,  the  scene  of  the  demoniacs  and  the 
herd  of  swiiu;  (Mt  S-*-''^).  On  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain K.  of  Gergesa  was  Gamala,  '  the  strongest  city 
in  that  part'  {M'ars,  U.  xx.  4),  which  withstood  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  subdued  only  when 
Vespasian  led  against  it  three  of  his  legions.  Near 
Gamala  was  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis.  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Lake  was 
JiiUds.  which  previous  to  our  era  bore  the  name 
of  Hethsaida,  and  which  Herod  Philip  II.  trans- 
formed into  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  city,  where 
he  himself  in  .\.l).  34  was  buried  in  a  costly  toinb. 
On  the  W.  side  we  have  Choragin,  not  far  from 
the  Lake,  and  Capernaum,  Bethsaiila,  and  Maijilula 
directly  on  the  shore.  Capernaum  was  called 
Christ's  'own  city'  (Mt  9');  Hethsaida  was  the 
home  of  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter,  possibly  also 
of  Zebedee  and  his  sons  James  and  John  ;  and 
Magdala  is  memorable  for  the  toucliing  story  of 
Mary  and  her  connexion  with  our  Lord.  Close  to 
Magdala,  just  above  the  famous  robber-oaves  of 
Wady  Hainan,  was  Bcth-arbel,  a  stronghold  from 
the  earliest  times  (Hos  10").  We  have  now 
reached  our  starting-point,  Tiberias,  which  was 
a  city  of  great  political  importance,  having  beer, 
rebuilt  in  magniflcent  style  by  Ilerud  Antipas  not 
long  before  Christ  began  His  public  ministry, 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province. 

No  more  than  a  glance  at  the  country  itself  is 
needed  to  convince  one  that  this  ijrovince  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  number  of  large  towns,  to  some 
of  which  was  attached  special  historic  interest. 
There  may  be  mentioned  Safed,  visible  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  'a  city  set  upon  a  hill,' 
one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews ;  Haznr,  the 
royal  city  of  king  Jabin  (Jg4-);  Cana,  where  our 
Lord's  first  miracle  was  performed  (Jn  2);  Sep- 
phoris, the  capital  of  the  province  till  it  was 
removed  to  Tiberias,— it  was  a  strong  place,  where 
was  a  roj'al  magazine  of  arms,  and  where  the 
public  archives  were  kept;  Kedesh,  one  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  and,  under  Tyrian  rule,  a  centre 
of  pagan  worship ;  Jotapata,  where  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  desperate  sieges  during  the  war 
with  Rome  took  place ;  Tabor,  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  in  its  position,  and  strongly  fortified 
from  the  earliest  times ;  Japha,  which  '  had  very 
strong  walls  and  a  large  number  of  inhabitants' 
(Jos.  Life,  45) ;  Zabulon,  whose  houses  were  built 
after  the  model  of  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
Beirut,  that  is,  with  great  elegance  and  of  unusual 
height ;  Gabara.  mentioned  with  Tiberias  and 
Sepphoris,  as  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Galilee 
(Jos.  Life,  25);  Gadara,  where  Vespasian's  first 
blow  was  struck  in  his  campaign  in  Galilee  (  M'ars, 
III.  vii.  1);  Bethshea.n,  interesting  in  its  ancieiu, 
history,  and  still  more  famous  under  its  new  name 
Scythopolis ;  Tt(demais,  where  the  Koman  fleet 
and  army  gathered  that  had  come  to  destroy  the 
.Jews  as  a  nation  ;  and,  finally.  Cwsarea  Philippi, 
which  under  the  name  Banias  was  a  seat  of  idol- 
worship  ten  centuries  befoi'e  it  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  by  tliese  people  in  turn  transformed 
into    a   shrine    of    I'nu    under    the    name     I'aneas, 
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adorned  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  still  more  by  bis 
son  Herod  Philip  II.,  a  place  visited  by  Vespasian 
as  the  guest  of  Herod  Aiji'ippa  11.,  and  later  by 
Titus,  wonderfully  attractive  in  its  situation,  but 
chiefly  intere,sting  to  the  Christian  from  its  con- 
nexion with  our  Lord.  This  rapid  review,  which 
embraces  only  a  few  of  the  better-known  places  of 
Galilee,  indicates  that  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
on  hillside  or  plain,  we  look  upon  town,  city,  or 
village  of  prosperous  Galilee,  and  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  its  population  was  dense. 

Among  the  productions  of  Galilee,  the  olive  was 
perhaps  the  most  prominent.  In  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  it  is  said  of  Asher,  '  let  him  dip  his  foot  in 
oil '  (Dt  :3:524).  The  Kabbis  said,  '  In  Asher  oil  flows 
like  a  river,'  and  'It  is  easier  to  raise  a  legion  of 
olive  trees  in  Galilee  than  to  raise  one  child  in 
Judiea.'  Both  Syrians  and  Phcenicians,  and  fre- 
quently people  from  a  greater  distance,  obtained 
their  main  supply  of  oil  from  this  province.  Great 
stores  of  it  existed  iu  Jotapata,  so  that  in  the 
siege  of  that  place  by  the  Romans  oil  was  heated 
anil  poured  over  the  soldiers  who  were  crowding 
up  to  the  walls,  an<l.  as  it  was  at  the  same  time  set 
on  fire,  the  effect  was  terribly  disastrous.  Of  the 
vast  quantity  of  oil  which  Solomon  gave  yearly  to 
king  Hiram;  1.50,000  or  L'00,000  gallons,  a  large 
proportion  was  supplied  from  Galilee  (2  Ch  2^"). 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  was  great. 

Next  to  the  oil,  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  in 
Galilee  was  equally  surprising.  For  this  article 
the  demand  of  Phffinicia,  whose  sliips  went  over 
the  world,  was  enormous.  In  Ac  12-",  when  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  and  the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 
latter  succeeded  in  appeasing  Herod's  anger,  which 
for  them  was  most  fortunate,  since  without  the 
supplies  of  various  kinds  which  they  derived  from 
his  country  they  could  not  live. 

Not  only  oil,  wheat,  and  barley,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  dried  tigs,  grapes,  wine,  pomegranates, 
honey,  were  raised  and  sent  abroad,  as  well  as 
numberless  fatted  fowl,  .sheep,  and  cattle.  Flax 
also  was  produced  in  large  quantities,  which  the 
weaving  establishments  and  dye-houses  of  the  sea- 
coast  towns  transformed  into  useful  or  costly  and 
beautiful  fabrics.     * 

Moreover,  the  fisheries  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  indu.stries 
of  this  province.  Choice  kinds  of  fish  were 
abundant,  and  when  properly  prepared  were  sent 
over  the  world.  Bom  Taricliea  and  Bethsaida 
seem  to  have  derived  their  names  from  the  tish 
factories  for  which  they  were  famous. 

The  PlKenician  coast  lying  so  near  Galilee,  all  its 
industries,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  luxuri- 
ous living  would  only  increase  the  market  facili- 
ties of  Galilee,  of  which  her  industrious  inhabitants 
were  ever  ready  to  avail  themselves.  The  pros- 
perity of  Galilee  was  enhanced  by  the  network  of 
roads  which  covered  it  (see  Smith,  IIGHL  42o  f.). 
These  roads  help  to  explain  al.so  the  facility  with 
which  the  ix^<"  iissembled,  which  so  often  thronged 
our  Lord. 

Besides  it-s  natural  attractions,  its  varied  pro- 
ductions and  commercial  facilities,  its  popnhms- 
ness  and  wealth,  (ialilee  appeals  to  us  more 
strongly  than  in  any  other  way  by  its  unic|ue 
place  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  It  w.us 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith.  Joseph  and 
Mary  belcmged  to  Nazareth,  and  there  .lesiis  lived 
the  larger  part  of  His  life.  The  peculiar  influences 
of  this  mountain  city,  and  its  wonderful  outlook 
oTer  land  ami  .sea,  no  doubt  had  their  eflcot  upon 
the  mind  of  ("lirist  during  His  boyhood  and  youth. 
When  He  desired  larger  op|iortunities  for  reaching 
His  fellow-men,  He  did  not  go  out  of  His  province 


to  Jerasalem,  Kome,  or  elsewhere,  but  removed  to 
(;apernatun  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  (Mt  9').  A 
large  proportion  of  the  apostles,  the  men  who 
helped  to  shape  early  Christianity,  were  from 
Galilee— namely,  Peter,  Philip,  Andrew,  James, 
John,  all  of  whom  were  from  Bethsaida  ;  Matthew 
from  Capernaum  ;  besides  Bartholomew  or  Na- 
thanael,  and  James  the  Le.ss,  son  of  Alitlueus  and 
Mary,  and  possibly  others,  for  even  those  who 
were  not  born  there  could  by  virtue  of  residence 
and  labours  be  clas.sed  as  Galiheans  (Ac  1"). 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  parents  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  came  from  (Jischala  in  Galilee, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable  when  we  remem- 
ber how  large  a  number  of  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Herod  went  forth  from  Palestine  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  distant  commercial  centres  of  the 
Roman  world.  Salome  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  Anna 
the  prophetess  who  joined  in  the  welcome  to  the 
infant  Jesus,  furnish  hints  as  to  the  piety  and 
intelligence  of  the  women  of  this  province. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  pre- 
Israelitish  period.  Still  even  then  the  Baal  wor- 
shippers from  the  seacoast,  who  sought  out  the 
most  attractive  spots  for  their  degrading  rites, 
had  crowded  in  and  set  up  their  altars  in  the  most 
beautiful  groves  and  on  many  of  the  hills  of 
Galilee — Kede.sh,  Dan,  and  C.-esarea  Philippi  being 
some  of  the  best-known  of  the.se  idolatrous  centres. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Jews,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  shotild  have  chosen 
Galilee  as  their  religious  centre.  This  becomes 
indeed  a  matter  of  great  surprise  when  we  con- 
sider the  relations  of  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  His  followers  as  these 
are  portrayed  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  They  must 
have  considered  it  a  congenial  atmosphere  for 
their  libraries,  schools,  and  learned  men,  f<n'  heri^ 
these  flourished  in  a  remarkable  manner.  During 
the  long  period  of  three  or  more  centuries  many 
synagogues  were  erected,  and  remains  of  some  of 
these  are  still  found  at  different  places,  those  at 
Biram,  Chorazin,  and  Tell  Hum  being  familiar  to 
everybody.  Here,  before  A.D.  200,  the  Mishna 
had  been  compiled,  i.e.  the  oral  or  traditional  law 
to  which  Christ  so  often  referred  was  given  a  fixed 
form  by  being  written  down,  and  also  the  com- 
mentary on  this,  known  as  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
was  made,  having  been  completed  about  two 
centuries  later.  Tiberias,  like  Safcd,  became  one 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Jews,  and  here  the  great 
Mairaonides  and  some  other  of  their  famous  Rabbis 
were  buried. 

Among  the  famous  personages  of  Galilee  may 
be  mentioned  Barak,  one  of  Israel's  heroes  ;  De- 
borah, the  author  of  a  triumph  song;  the  judges 
Ibzan,  Klon,  and  Tola,  who  judgetl  Israel  forty 
years  ;  the  prophets  Hosea  (?),  Jonah  the  son  of 
Amittai,  and  Elisha  the  successor  of  F.lijah.  This 
was  not  Elijah's  birthplace,  still  he  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  Galilee,  because  this  was  the  scene  of  a 
large  part  of  his  labours. 

The  fa-soinating  and  inspiring  natural  objects  so 
.abundant  in  Galilee  —  vine-clad  slopes,  plains 
brilliant  with  flowers,  and  the  beautiful  lake  deep 
within  the  bo.som  of  the  hills — could  hardly  fail 
to  awaken  the  spirit  of  poetry  ;  and  besides  the 
well-known  examples  in  proof  of  this,  some  eminent 
scholars,  as  (iesenius  and  others,  would  locate  here 
the  Song  of  Songs. 

Not  only  did  our  Lord,  and  also  His  disciples  by 
birth  or  residence,  belong  to  Galilee,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Gospels 
picturing  Galila^an  scenes  and  life  :  places,  people, 
parables,  mir.acles,  healing  ;  rulers,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, beggars  ;  everything  so  vivid  that  we  seem 
to  be  walking  with  the  Master  along  the  shore 
and    from   village   to  village  of   His  native    land. 
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'I'he  sermon  on  tlie  Mount  (Mt  5),  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  (Lk  7"-"),  stilling  the  tumpest 
(Mt  826),  feeding  tlie  live  tliousand  (Mk  G*'),  the 
transligiiration  (Mk  !)-),  the  marriage  feast  (Jn  2'), 
the  custom  house  (Lk  fy-'),  the  di-aughl  of  lishes 
(Lk  0''),  the  mountain  refuge  for  secret  prayer 
(Mt  14-''),  the  little  child  in  the  Saviour's  arms 
(Mk  '.I'"'),  and  llie  marvellous  explanation  of  the' 
bread  of  life  (.In  6), — these  and  a  nuiltitude  of 
other  sayings  and  incidents  which  make  u))  the 
Gospels  take  us  at  once  to  (ialilee.  The  number 
and  variety  of  natural  objects  which  Christ  intro- 
duces so  frequently  in  His  utterances,  illustrate 
the  extent  and  correctness  of  His  habit  of  observa- 
tion. Nothing  escapes  His  notice, — sky,  earth, 
sea,  fielils,  tlowers,  grass,  grain,  fruits,  trees,  tish, 
birds,  and  animals, — the  salient  facts  of  the  world 
immediately  about  Him  were  grasped  and  made 
the  basis  of  beautifid  lessons.  A  very  exhaustive 
article  on  this  subject,  entitled  'Christ  as  a  Prac- 
tical ( >bserver  of  Nature,  Persons,  and  Events,' 
may  be  found  in  the  liihliotltpca  Sacra,  July,  1872, 
pp.  rjlO— "liil,  by  the  present  writer. 

The  part  played  by  Galilee  in  the  war  with 
Rome  will  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  life-and-death  struggle,  and  her 
people  rallied  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  to 
the  defence  of  their  fatherland.  The  fact  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  Galilee  stood 
alone  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  forces  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
gathered  in  Juda;a  were  not  sent  to  her  aid.  From 
tlieir  camp  at  Ptolemais  four  veteran  legions  with 
their  engines  of  war  marched  towards  the  hills  of 
Galilee  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  no  lioliday  expedition 
on  which  they  had  started.  The  campaign  was 
long  and  bloody  ;  the  highland  patriots  resisted 
with  almost  superhuman  energy  ;  the  Romans 
were  successful  at  last,  but  their  victory  was  a 
costly  one.  The  hardest  fighting  of  the  war  was 
done  on  the  soil  of  Galilee,  and  in  that  terrible 
year  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  her  ])eople 
perished.  From  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of 
Bar-Cochba  no  Jewish  army  had  shown  greater 
valour  than  did  the  compatriots  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — the  men  from  the  home-land  of  Christ. 

LiTERATCRE. — For  A  1^11  flccoiint  of  this  province  in  all  its 
historical  phases  of  Interest,  see  the  present  writer's  Galilee 
in  t/ip  Time  of  C/irint.  Boston  (U.S.)  ISSl,  London  1SS.5;  cf. 
also  his  E(i«t  of  the  Jortian;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGIII.  413  ff. ; 
Neubiuier.  Gcog.du  Talmud,  ISOIf. ;  Rcland,  Patent.;  Uobin- 
son.  HUP-  ii. ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palentine.  301  If,  ;  Conder. 
Hamllik.  to  Bihle,  801  If. ;  Gu6rln,  Galilie ;  Buhl,  Geog.  Alt. 
Patilat.;  Baedeker-Socin,  PalduL;  Schiirer,  //.//'(Index). 

S.  Mkukill. 
GALILEE,  MOUNTAIN  IN.— After  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  from 
Jerusalem  '  into  Galilee,  unto  the  mountain  where 
Jesus  had  appointed  tliem  {eh  riji'  Ta\i\a.la.v  ei's  t6 
6/)os  ov  ird^aro  avTois  6  'Itjo-oCs).'  There  the  disciples 
saw  and  worshipped  Him,  and  received  His  final 
commission  (Mt  28'8-2").  No  record  or  hint  indi- 
cates to  us  what  mountain  is  meant.  For  harmo- 
nistic  rea.sons  tlie  theory  that  the  Galilrean  hill  was 
the  Mt.  of  Olives,  whose  north  point  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  '  Galilee,'  has  found  favour 
in  some  quarters.  This  opinion  scarcely  needs 
refutation  (see  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  vi.'SSO  n.). 

S.  Mekkill. 
"GALILEE,  SEA  OF.— This  appears  in  the  Bible 
under  several  different  names,  which  must  first  be 
noticed.  Modern  writers  not  infrequently  speak 
of  the  -Lake  of  Tiberias,'  but  this  term  is  never 
used  in  NT.  Moreover.  Lk  u'  is  the  only  place  where 
the  name  '  Lake  of  Gennesaret '  (X^m"')  TenriirapiT) 
occurs.  In  four  instances  it  is  referred  to  as  'the 
Lake  '  (Xl/xpti),  Lk  5-  S-'-- as- :«,  and  in  several  others 
as  'the  sea'  {edXatrtra),  .In  6"-^.  Twice  John 
employs  '  Sea  of  Tiberias  '  (edXaa-aa  rijs  TijSfpidSos). 


(i'  21',  but  in  the  first  case  he  had  already  men- 
tioned in  a  natural  way  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
immediately  added  as  an  ex])lanation  for  his 
Gentiifc  readers  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias.  This  reduces  the  use  of  the  latter  name 
to  a  single  instance.  'Sea  of  Galilee'  (edXaa-a-a 
T^s  I'aXiXalas)  would  .seem  to  be  the  best  known 
and  most  aiipropriate  name,  and  this  is  used  five 
times  (Mt  4'»  15-\  Mk  l'«  7-",  Jn  li').  Glancing  at 
the  (.)T  we  find  for  this  body  of  water  two  names, 
or  properly  one  name  spelled  in  different  ways. 
The  '  Sea  of  Chinnereth  '  (■'^'lA?  c;)  appears  in  de- 
fining the  boundary  of  the  land  (Nu  .'?4"),  and 
again  in  defining  the  border  of  the  territory  of 
Gad  (Jos  1.'^-').  'Sea  of  Chinneroth '  is  given  in 
describing  the  territory  of  Sihon  that  was  con- 
quered by  Moses  (Jos"l2»).  Chiniieivth  (^■'?-)  is 
used  once  alone  (Dt  8'")  and  Chinneroth  (■"'"',=  ") 
also  (Jos  11-).  both  referring  to  the  .Sea  of  Galilee. 
Once  Chinneroth  is  used  for  a  district  conquered 
by  Benhadad  (1  K  lo-"),  and  Chinnereth  appears 
in  Jos  1!)'"'  as  a  '  fenced  city.'  It  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Oriental  usage  for  a  city,  a  district, 
and  a  body  of  water  adjoining  it  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  .although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Dt  :!'■  (see  Driver,  ad  Inc.),  Jos  11-  lil-"^  all  refer  to 
the  crt.v  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth. 

To  this  brief  survey  of  biblical  names  for  this 
lake  we  may  add  that  Gennesar  (t6  vSup  toO 
Tei'pria-dp,  RV  '  the  water  of  Gennesareth  ')  is  given 
in  1  Mac  ll"".  .Tosephus  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  hake  many  times,  and  he  always  uses 
the  name  Gennesar  (e.(i.  Ant.  XIII.  v.  7).  The 
change  from  the  Heb.  Kinnereth  to  Gennesar  was 
a  natural  one  (but  see  G.  A.  Smith,  HdllL  44:!  n.). 
.losephus  adhered  to  the  OT  name  in  its  changed 
form,  while  the  NT  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  used 
the  title  '  Sea  of  Galilee.' 

As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names,  Galilee  is 
obviou.sly  derived  from  the  province  of  that  name, 
and  Tiberias  from  the  city  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  lake.  Chinnereth  may  be  from  ""^t,  'harp.' 
Benzinger  (Hi'h.  Arch.  23)  thinks  this  improbable  ; 
and  Fuerst  suggests  'basin.'  Gennesaret  may 
have  the  same  meaning  as  Chinnereth  if  we  allow 
that  it  was  simply  transferred  from  the  Hebrew  ; 
or  it  may  be  from  t/an  and  sdr,  '  prince's  garden,' 
applied,  of  course,  to  the  Land  of  Gennesaret,  from 
which  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  once  called  the  •  Lake 
of  Gennesaret'  (Lk  5'). 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  13  miles  long  and  a  little 
less  than  7  miles  wide  in  its  widest  part.  Its 
greatest  depth  is  less  than  200  ft.  It  is  not 
quite  oval  in  form,  although  it  appears  to  be 
so  when  looked  at  from  the  surrounding  heights. 
It  is  more  properly  pear  -  shaped,  having  the 
small  end  at  the  south.  Its  level  below  the 
Jlediterranean  is  about  700  ft.  On  the  east 
side  the  mountain  rises  from  its  shore  to  an 
elevation  of  2000  ft.,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Ba.shan  beyond.  On  the  west 
side  there  is  also  a  mountain  wall,  but  towards 
the  north  the  slopes  are  very  gradual,  and  on 
the  south  the  lake  touches  the  (ilain  of  the 
.lordan  Valley.  To  the  eye  it  is  a  most  attractive 
object,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  set  deep  in  a 
va-st  basin  among  the  hills.  Not  oidy  the  .Jews, 
but  people  of  many  other  races  who  were  not 
natives  of  the  soil,  have  praised  the  beauty  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  '  Although  God  has  created  seven 
seas.'  said  the  Rabbi.s,  'yet  He  has  cho.sen  this  one 
as  His  special  delight.'  They  speak  of  its  'grace- 
fully flowing'  or  '  gliding  waters.'  The  mountains, 
the  peaceful  shore  at  their  base,  the  blue  water 
overarched  by  the  blue  sky,  form  a  landscape 
picture  that  has  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  many 
hearts.  It  is  seen  at  present  at  its  worst  estate  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  this  shore  was  a  con- 
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tinuous  garden,  and  even  the  niattor-of-fact  Pliny 
declared  that  this  lake  was  '  surrounded  by  pleas- 
ant towns'  (II\  V.  15). 

These  towns  have  been  described  briefly  in  the 
article  Gai.ILKE,  but  the  list  at  least  may  be 
repeated : — Tiberias,  and  south  of  it  Bethinaus, 
Tarichea,  Sinnahris,  Gergesa,  Gamala,  Hippos, 
Julias,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Capernaum,  Magdala, 
and  Beth-arbel.  On  the  niuuntain  to  the  S.E. 
was  Gadara,  Sated  on  its  lofty  summit  to  the  N.  W., 
and  a  castle  was  perched  directly  above  Tiberias 
almost  overhanging  tlie  lake.  Through  Wady 
Hamam  the  Horns  of  Hattin  appeared,  and  to  the 
north  rose  the  magniticent  dome  of  Hermon. 
'J'his  famous  mountain  is  not  one  of  a  cluster,  it  is 
not  hemined  in  and  dwarfed  by  surrounding  peaks, 
but  it  stands  alone,  revealing  its  full  graniJeur. 
From  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  tialilee,  if  we  add  its 
depression  of  7110  ft.  to  the  elevation  of  Mount 
Hermon,  we  look  up  to  its  summit  a  sheer  height 
of  over  10,000  ft.  Among  all  the  mountains  of 
the  world,  such  a  view  is  seldom  surpassed. 

The  hills,  which  appear  to  surround  the  lake, 
recede  from  the  shore  a  distance  varying  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  this 
belt  is  generally  level,  so  that,  without  cutting  or 
tilling,  a  carriage  road  could  readily  be  constructed 
entirely  round  the  lake  ;  with  a  horse  and  carriage 
the  circuit  could  be  made  in  four  or  five  hours. 
At  two  points,  where  the  recession  of  the  mountain 
is  greatest,  two  charming  plains  are  formed, 
namely,  el-Batiha  on  the  N.E.  of  the  lake,  and 
Genuesarct  on  the  X.  W.  They  resemble  each 
other,  are  equally  fertile,  but  it  is  Gennesaret 
that  has  always  received  the  most  praise.  See 
GKXXESAIIET  (L.VXD  OF). 

The  river  Jordan  enters  the  lake  at  the  northern 
end.  and  passes  out  at  the  southern  end.  It  brings 
down  so  much  sediment  at  times  tliat  it  appears 
like  a  very  dirty  stream  :  still  the  water  of  the  lake 
itself  is  always  clear  ;  it  is  also  sweet  and  cool. 

The  steep  mountain  wall  on  the  E.  side,  already 
referred  to,  is  volcanic,  a  part  of  the  great  lava 
formation  which  includes  the  Bashan  plain  and 
the  Hauran  mountains,  where  exist  a  score  or 
more  of  extinct  craters.  The  hot  springs  of 
Gadara,  within  o  miles  of  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
lake,  those  at  Tiberias  on  the  W.  shore,  and  like- 
wise the  earthquakes  which  visit  that  region  from 
time  to  time,  are  indications  that  internal  fires 
still  exist.  The  latest  recorded  earthquake  from 
which  Tiberhos  suffered  severely  was  in  1837, 
vividly  described  by  the  American  missionary 
Kev.  \\'m.  M.  Tliomson.  well  known  as  the  author 
of  Tlie  Land  and  the  Bnak.  The  region  to  the  N. 
of  the  lake  through  which  the  Jordan  pas.ses, 
extending  to  Chorazin  and  Tell  Hum,  is  simply  a 
ma.ss  of  large  basalt  boulders,  packed  so  closely 
that  it  is  ne.xt  to  impossible  to  get  through  tliem. 

The  hot  springs  near  Tiberias  have  been  famous 
from  the  earliest  liistory  of  the  country,  and  the 
inhabitants  still  prize  them  for  their  medicinal 
uses.  The  volume  of  water  is  large,  and,  could 
they  be  jjroijerly  cared  for  and  managed  by  other 
than  their  present  degraded  owners,  there  is  no 
'cason  why  these  springs  slKUtld  not  become  one 
of  the  most  famous  liealth  resorts  in  the  world. 
Except  in  midsummer  the  climate  is  deliglitful — 
in  fact,  tropical  ;  and  when  a  person  is  chilled  by 
the  .strong  win<ls  of  mountain  or  tableland,  the 
sensation  of  going  down  to  the  warm,  even  balmy, 
atmosphere  of  the  lake  shore  is  one  of  extreme 
pleasure. 

Equally  with  the  hot  batlis,  the  fish  of  this  lake 
ijave  always  been  held  in  highest  estimation. 
Laws  traditionally  dating  from  the  time  of  Joshua 
(Bab.  Talm.  Daha  Kiomi.  80ti)  regulated  this  in- 
dustry,  and,   witli  certain   limitations,  made  this 


fishing  ground  free  to  all.  There  were  several 
choice  varieties,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
boasted  that  some  of  them  were  the  same  as  tliose 
found  in  the  Nile.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish.  Bethsaida 
on  the  north  was  a  '  hou.se  of  fish '  ;  Tarichea  on 
the  south  was  '  a  fish  factory,'  and  the  trade  in 
this  connnodity  had  etiriched  it-s  citizens.  On  the 
part  of  the  Jews  there  was  not  only  a  choice  in 
kind  but  in  (juality  as  well,  for  they  distinguished 
sharply  between  'clean'  and  'unclean,'  a  fact  no 
doubt  alluded  to  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net, 
where  the  •  good  were  gathered  into  baskets,  and 
the  bad  were  cast  away  '  (Mt  18<"  **). 

The  lake  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  owing 
partly  to  the  difference  of  temperature  about  it 
from  that  of  the  mountains  or  tableland  so  far 
above  it,  so  that  the  event  recorded  in  Mt  )i-*. 
when  Christ  stilled  the  waves,  was  of  no  infrequent 
occurrence.  From  an  eminence  the  writer  has 
several  times  seen  the  clouds  gather  above  the 
lake,  a  dense  black  ma.ss,  not  covering  a  great 
area,  and  sink  lower  and  lower  towards  the  water 
as  if  about  to  smite  the  surface  ;  and  even  should 
they  not  actually  do  so,  they  disturb  it  so  that 
the  waves  are  strong  and  boats  are  placed  in  great 
peril. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  XT  speaks  of  boats 
and  ships  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  infer  that  it 
was  covered  with  them.  There  seem  to  have  been 
numbers  of  them  ready  at  any  given  point.  Given 
ten  or  twelve  flourishing  cities  on  or  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake  between  which  there  was  con- 
stant communication,  it  couhl  not  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  number  should  be  great.  These 
boats  were  engaged  in  fishing  or  traftic,  or  in 
carrying  travellers  or  parties  of  pleasure  from 
shore  to  shore.  Some  writers  are  slow  to  adjnit 
that  there  were  ships  of  any  size  on  the  lake, 
although  the  Greek  word  for  ship  (TrXoroi")  is  used 
in  the  XT,  whether  the  Sea  of  Galilee  or  the  Medi- 
terranean is  the  body  of  water  referred  to.  .So  far 
as  this  evidence  goes,  the  boats  might  be  as  large 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  On  one  occasion 
during  the  Jewish  war,  when  a  movement  was 
planned  against  Tiberias,  Jo.sephus  in  a  short 
time  got  ready  two  hundred  and  forty  shij)s  from 
Tarichea  and  its  vicinity  alone  ( ITun^,  II.  xxi.  8-, 
Life,  ;W).  In  this  city  shipbuilding  was  a  lucra- 
tive industry.  At  a  later  period  iluring  that 
war  many  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Tarichea 
took  refiige  from  the  Romans  in  ships,  and  four 
thousand  to  six  thousand  of  them  were  sl.iin — 
showing  that  the  boats,  to  have  held  .such  a  multi- 
tude, must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  Josephus 
.speaks  of  'climbing  up  into  the  ships'  ( ir</i'.<.  III. 
X.  .')).  which  implies  <juite  a  different  craft  than 
would  be  meant  had  he  said  •  they  stepi)ed  from 
the  shore  into  their  boat.s.'  In  Jn  21*  is  found  a 
reference  to  the  small  boat  (TrXoidpioi')  which  always 
accompanies,  being  frequently  towed  after,  a  large 
ship  the  same  as  now.  From  all  that  we  can  learn 
of  the  facts,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  iiietiire 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  Christ's  time  as  dotted  with 
white  sails,  just  as  we  know  that  the  shore  wa.s 
lined  with  cities  and  the  whole  bsusin  full  of  life. 
Between  its  i)resi'nt  state  and  il.s  former  prosperity 
the  contrast  is  extremely  painful. 

The  Sea  of  (ialilee  was  jiraised  by  the  Homans 
and  w.as  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  but  it  appeals  to  the 
Christian  far  more  strongly  than  it  could  possibly 
have  done  to  them,  because  of  its  connexion  with 
Jesus  of  Xazaivth.  It  is  He  that  has  made  it 
immortal.  Everywhere  about  this  lake  we  trace 
His  footsteps,  ami  at  every  point  locate  some  act  of 
His  liles.sed  ministry.  The  memories  of  His  lifn 
linger  here  as  nowhere  else  in  I'alestine.  He  made 
one  of  it.s  beautiful  cities  (Caperiuium)  His  home 
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(Mt  4'^).  Here  lie  called  the  fishermen  Peter, 
Andrew,  James,  and  John  to  be  tishers  of  men  (Mt 
4'-'*---),  also  for  the  same  purpose  Matthew  was 
called  from  the  receipt  of  custom  (Mk  2"-'").  Here 
'multitudes'  came  to  Him  'to  be  healed  of  their 
diseases,'  and  '  he  healed  them  all '  (Lk  (i''-">).  Out 
(if  the  large  number  of  such  cases  we  readily  recall 
that  of  the  nobleman's  son  (Jn  4*'"*),  the  cen- 
turion's servant  (Mt  8^'''),  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mt  i)'*-*'),  the  paralytic  who  was  let 
down  through  the  uncovered  roof  (Mk  2'-'-),  the 
demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (Mk 
1-'-^),  the  demoniac  of  Gadara  on  the  eastern 
shore  (Lk  S^*-*"),  the  blind  man  at  Betlisaida  (Mk 
H----'>),  and  the  curing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  of 
the  fever  (Mt  8'^-'').  Of  another  class  of  incidents 
which  illustrate  our  Lord's  character  and  Ilis  life 
in  Galilee,  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  as  His  walking 
on  the  water  and  stilling  the  tempest  (Mt  14--*'), 
and  His  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt  14'3--i). 
Still  another  illustrative  class  comes  under  the 
lu'ad  of  conversations,  lessons,  and  warnings.  In 
the  leaven  of  the  I'harisees  hypocrisy  was  rebuked 
(Lk  12');  in  the  innocence  of  childhood  humility 
w;ts  inculcated  (Lk  it**-"*);  the  feast  with  Levi 
showed  that  social  courtesies  are  to  be  observed 
(Mk  2'5)  ;  that  both  patriotism  and  religion  have 
their  claims  upon  the  individual  is  made  clear  in 
the  paying  of  the  tribute  money  (Mt  17-'-^)  ;  the 
signs  in  the  sky  as  well  as  the  sower  in  the  field 
teach  valuable  truths  (Jit  13'-''  and  eh.  Ki);  and  it 
was  here  in  Galilee  that  the  foundation  principles 
of  the  New  Religion  were  first  promulgated  and 
the  nature  of  the  Bread  of  Life  tmfolded  (Mt  5'--*, 
Jn  0).  It  is  to  some  or  all  of  these  facts  that 
Christ  Himself  alludes  as  '  mighty  works '  (Mt 
11 -'"-2<),  which  would  have  moved  the  people  of 
Tyre,  or  even  those  of  Sodom,  could  they  have 
witnessed  them. 

Of  the  cities  about  the  Sea  of  Galilee  attention 
should  be  directed  to  Capernaum.  There  was 
some  special  reason  why  our  Lord  chose  this  as  His 
residence.  Its  importance  was  not  wholly  com- 
mercial ;  more  than  any  other  city  of  the  north, 
one  might  say  with  truth  of  Palestine,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  a  centre  of 
news.  Roads  led  thence  to  Damascus  and  the 
Euphrates ;  to  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  which  -^etc  !n  touch  with  Europe  ;  to  the 
S.W.  by  Gaza  and  thence  to  Egypt;  to  the  S. 
along  the  great  mountain  range  to  Sheohem, 
Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  ;  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
the  rich  and  populous  country  of  Per<ea.  Sailors, 
soldiers,  merchants,  travellers,  messengers,  officers, 
princes,  men  of  many  classes  and  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  passed  through  this  place  on  business 
or  pleasure.  The  fame  of  some  startling  event, 
some  gi-eat  healer,  some  teacher  of  unusual  wisdom, 
would  be  carried  thence  with  rapidity  and  in  every 
direction.  While  this  fact  serves  to  illustrate 
further  the  busy  life  of  this  lake  shore  at  a  single 
point,  we  cannot  help  feeling  at  the  same  time 
that  it  makes  more  significant  the  other  fact  that 
Christ  took  up  here  His  residence.  The  record  is 
very  simple,  '  leaving  Nazareth  ...  he  dwelt  in 
Capernaum'  (Mt  4'^).  Could  it  have  been  said, 
'Jesus  shut  himself  up  in  a  cloister,'  how  widely 
different  would  have  been  the  history  of  Christi- 
anity ! 

Additional  Note. — It  seems  necessary  to  add  the 
following  note  on  the  depth  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
In  1875  Lortet  made  soundings  which  corre- 
sponded in  general  with  those  already  known  and 
accepted  by  Palestinian  scholars.  He  also  found, 
as  he  supposed,  near  the  north  end  of  the  lake 
where  the  Jordan  enters,  a  hole  '  250  metres  in 
depth,'  which  would  be  over  800  ft.  Having 
crossed  the  lake  at  or  near  this  point  many  times. 


and  made  soundings  of  his  own,  the  present  writci 
was  certain  that  Lortet  was  wrong.  The  bottom 
of  the  hole  would  bo  100  ft.  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Moreover,  had  such  a  hole  ever 
existed,  it  would  very  soon  have  been  filled  by 
mud  brought  down  by  the  I'pper  Jordan.  These 
facts  were  laid  before  the  public.  In  18'.K)  another 
Frenchman.  Th.  Barrois,  made  .soundings,  but 
found  nothing  to  corroborate  Lortet's  impossible 
ligiu'es.  Soon  after,  Lortet  admitted  that  lie  was 
in  error.  The  mischief  liaving  been  done,  the 
mistake  is  perpetuated  because  people  (juote  Lortet 
without  being  aware  of  the  correction.s.  Lortet's 
book,  La  Syrie  d'Avjonrd'hni,  was  imblished  in 
1884  (see  pp.  505,  .'lOO),  and  Rarrois'  notes  mav  be 
found  in  the  I'EFSt  for  July  18'J4,  pp.  211-220. 

Literature. — In  addition  tn  what  lias  been  cited  in  tlie  article, 
the  render  may  rcpnsult  tlie  fullowln^':  Merrill,  (rti/ilee  in  the 
Time  of  Chriitffii\so  ids  Katit  nfilie  Jordan  ;  Neilbauer,  Gh)g. 
rill  Tiiim.  25,  4.'),  '214  f. ;  G.  A.  Sinltli,  //G//L  4.S9  IT. ;  I'.obinson, 
BliP^  ii. ;  De  Saulcv,  Jonrueij  round  t/ie  lUori  Sfn.  etc.  11. 
»'.<■!  tt. ;  Buhl,  Geog.  113,  2-.'9  ;  Tristram.  Xat.  llii't.  of  IWde.  2>i.'> ; 
Iteland,  Pal.  1.  289,  240  ;  Baedeker-Socin,  I'al. ;  (Juerin,  Catilie. 
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GALL. — The  Eng.  rendering  for  two  lleb.  words. 
1.  ^"J^r  mfrerdli,  or  •"'■;"'?  mfrorali,  denotes  'bitter- 
ness,' corresponding  to  the  Arab,  mi-mrah.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense  (Job  1.3*),  'thou  writest  bitter 
things  again.st  me,'  mUroroth.  The  expression  .-i'?;tt-.s 
.T^1C  '  clusters  of  bitternesses '  (A  V  and  R  V  '  clusters 
are  bitter'),  Dt  32^'-,  is  a  parallelism  with  //rapes  of 
gall,  tt"^"'"'?JJ;  'iiinfhiil'-rij.ili,  i.f.  poppy -heads  (see 
below).  This  meaning  led  to  its  apjilieation  to  the 
bile  (Job  16'^),  and  the  gall  bhuhlrr,  as  its  re- 
ceptacle (Job  20^,  To  O*  etc.).  The  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  poison  of  seq^ents  lay  in  the  gall 
(Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xi.  02  ;  Job  20H). 

2.  rsi  or  rn  rosh. — A  plant  characterized  by  its 
bitterness,  'a  root  that  beareth  {rosh)  gall  and 
wormwood'  (Dt  29'*),  'the  wormwood  and  the 
{rdsh)  gall '  (La  S'").  Jer  (8'^  O'S)  speaks  of  '  water 
of  (rosh)  gall.'  Figuratively,  one  in  affliction  is 
described  as  'compassed  with  (rdsh)  gall  and 
travail '  (La  8^).  Judgment  is  saiil  to  spring  up  as 
hemlock  (rd.ih)  'in  the  furrows  of  the  field'  (Hos  10*), 
and  is  said  to  be  '  turned  into  (rush)  gall '  (Am  6'-). 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  certainty  wliat  plant 
is  intended.  Some  have  supposed  the  poison 
hemlock,  Conium  maeulatum,  L.,  but  this  is  not  a 
field  plant.  '  Ithers  have  supposed  the  colocynth, 
Citrnllus  Colocijnthis,  L.  This,  although  it  has  a 
bitter  fruit,  is  not  a  plant  of  ploughed  ground. 
Others,  again,  have  supposed  the  darnel,  Lolium 
temulentum.  L.  This,  however,  is  not  bitter.  The 
more  probable  view  is  that  the  poppy,  Faparer, 
is  intended,  perhaps  P.  rheas,  L.,  or  P.  soniniferum, 
L.,  the  opium  plant.  A  head  of  this  plant  is 
called  in  Arab,  riis  el-khishkha.'sh,  'head  of  khish- 
khash,'  the  word  ras  being  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
rd.ih.  a  head.     They  are  called  in  Eng.  poppy-heads. 

What  was  the  (xo'^';)  gall  that  was  mingled  with 
vinegar  (Mt  27^',  cf.  Ev.  Petr.  5,  x^^h"  Mfo  ifoi's ; 
RV  'wine,'  cf.  Ps  60'-').  and  the  mijrrh  mingled 
with  wine  (Mk  15-''  icriJLvpvi/TiJ.ipov  olvou)'!  lioth 
of  these  evangelists  add  tliat,  at  a  later  period 
in  the  crucifixion  day,  a  man  soaked  a  sponge  in 
vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  it  to 
Jesus  to  drink  (Mt  27**,  Mk  l.'v^).  Jesus  evidently 
partook  of  it.  John  doubtless  alludes  to  the  .same 
(VS"-^),  showing  how  our  Saviour  called  for  it 
by  -saying  'I  thirst'  (v. 28).  John  adds  that  the 
sponge  dipped  in  vinegar  was  'put  upon  hy.ssop.' 
It  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  who  mocked  Christ 
by  offering  Him  vinegar  (LkSS*-),  did  so  only  to 
aggravate  His  thirst,  and  did  not  give  it  to  Him, 
and  that  this  refinement  of  cruelty  led  to  the  boncl 
fide  offer  which  our  Saviour  accepted.  How  was 
it  that  He  called  for  this  draught  after  He  had 
refused  the  one  at  first  offered  before  His  cruci- 
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fixion?  It  is  well  known  that  a  cup  of  wine 
with  frankincense  in  it  was  given  to  criminals, 
just  before  their  execution,  to  alleviate  their  pain. 
Myrrh  would  have  properties  similar  to  those  of 
frankincense.  It  is  possible  that  the  gall  of  Mt 
was  the  same  as  the  myrrh  of  Mk,  the  word 
myrrh  being  of  the  same  root  as  the  Heb.  original 
of  gall  (Ps  69'-"),  and,  like  it,  signifying  primarily 
bitter.  Mt,  according  to  Hengstenberg,  gives  the 
word  x^^Vt  which  agrees  textually  wiUi  the  LXX 
of  the  psalm,  that  he  may  point  out  the  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  latter,  and  its  fuHilment 
in  Christ,  while  Mk  gives  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance used.  Tliis  substance  is  said  by  Mt  to  have 
been  given  in  dtos,  which  means  both  sour  wine 
and  vinegar,  and  by  Mk  in  oti-os,  which  is  the 
ordinary  word  for  wine.  Here  again,  ace.  to 
Hengstenberg,  Mt  aims  at  textual  conformity  with 
the  psalmist,  while  Mk  gives  the  more  familiar 
name.  J n  also  notes  the  prophecy  of  thirst  (19^, 
cf.  Ps  69-'),  and  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  The 
motive  of  our  Saviour,  in  refusing  the  potent 
anaesthetic  ottered  before  His  sacrifice  was  com- 
plete, would  seem  to  have  been  His  desire  to  endure 
all  that  was  appointed  for  HLm,  in 'full  conscious- 
ness of  the  purpose  in  view.  He  only  consented 
to  moisten  His  parched  lips  and  tongue  at  the  last, 
not  to  soothe  His  anguish,  but  to  gain  strength 
enough  to  enable  Him  to  cry,  '  with  a  loud  voice,' 
'  It  is  finished,'  that  is,  '  mv  work  is  done,  and  the 
world  is  saved,'  and  then  He  bowed  His  head  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.  G.  E.  Post. 

GALLANT.— In  Is  SS^i  as  adj.,  and  in  Nah  2"°, 
Zee  ll-'"  as  subst.,  'gallant'  is  employed  to  tr. 
the  Heb.  word  inx  'addir,  which  is  also  both 
an  a/lj.  and  a  subst.  As  an  adj.  'addir  signilies 
magnificent  or  majestic ;  and  as  a  subst.  a  great 
one,  a  noble.  In  Is  33^'  the  adi.  is  applied  to  a 
snip,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  same 
verse  the  word  is  used  of  J"  (AV  'glorious,'  RV 
'in  majesty').  In  this  sense  of  magnificent  the 
Eng.  word  '  gallant '  is  nearly  obsolete.  Bunyan 
(Huly  War,  Clar.  Press  ed.  p.  8)  uses  it  of  a 
country  {as  'addir  is  applied  to  a  nation  in  Ezk 
32'*,  Ev  '  famous '),  '  Now,  tliere  is  in  this  gallant 
country  of  Universe,  a  fair  and  delicate  town,  a 
Corporation,  called  Mansoul.'  J.  Hastings. 

GALLERY.— 1.  AV  in  Ca  7»  reads  'The  king 
is  held  in  the  galleries.'  The  Heb.  is  cennj,  whicli, 
there  iano  reasonable  doubt,  means  'in  the  tresses' 
(so  RV).  The  king  is  captivated,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  tresses  of  this  'prince's  daughter.' 
c'crn,  prob.  of  Aramaic  origin  (Dillm.,  Siegfried- 
Stade),  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Gn  3U-"  and 
Ex  2",  in  the  sense  of  'watering  troughs.'  In 
Ca  1"  the  ]ferg  has  iia'riT  (AVm  'galleries'),  hut 
the  Kethibh  im-nT  appears  preferable  (AV  and  RV 
'  rafters  '  ;  Siegfried  -  Stade,  and  Baethgen  in 
Kautzsch's  AT,  'Getiifel,'  i.e.  'panelling').  2. 
P'BX,  a  word  whose  etymology  and  meaning  are 
both  obscure.  It  is  found  only  in  the  description 
of  Ezekiel's  temple,  Ezk  41'»-'»  4'2^».  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  Kethihh  has  pwij ;  Cornill 
substitutes  n'nn'p  '  its  walls,'  and  this  meaning, 
if  not  reading,  appears  to  be  demanded  by  tlie 
context  (cf.  notes  of  Davidson  and  Hurtbolet,  ad 
ll.ritt.).  The  tr"  'colonnade'  (Siegfried  -  Stade, 
Hdidcngiinge  (?),  AVm  'walks  with  pillars')  would 
suit  some  of  the  other  passages.  See  further, 
under  Tkmple.  J.  A.  SeLUIE. 

GALLEY  occurs  once  in  OT  (Is  33='  AV  and 
RV),  where  it  is  said  of  the  (metaphorical)  waters 
defending  Jerusalem  'that  no  galley  with  oars' 
sball  enter  them.  The  Heb.  is  dV  'JK,  which 
would  be   more  correctly  tr^  '  no  fleet  ['in  being 


a  collective  noun,  .i;jx  denoting  a  single  ship]  with 
oars.' 

The  galley  of  mediaeval  times  was  the  successor 
or  representative  of  the  war-galleys  (naves  longw) 
of  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians.  (See 
Ships).  It  consisted  of  a  long  narrow  open  boat 
worked  by  oars,  but  canying  one  or  two  masts 
with  lateen  sails  to  be  used  when  the  wind  was 
favourable.  There  was  a  short  deck  at  the  prow 
for  carrying  the  hghting  men,  and  another  at  the 
stem  for  the  captain,  knights,  and  gentlemen. 
The  largest  of  these  vessels  were  called  gallinMes, 
and  were  formerly  employed  by  the  S'enetians, 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  These  last  in  the 
Spanish  Armada  carried  each  110  soldiers  and 
222  galley  slaves.  The  Venetian  galleasses  were 
about  102  ft.  long  above,  and  133  ft.  by  the  keel ; 
32  ft.  wide,  with  23  ft.  length  of  sternpost.  They 
were  furnished  with  three  masts  and  thirty-two 
banks  of  oars  ;  each  bank  having  two  oars  worked 
by  six  or  seven  slaves,  generally  chained  to  the  oar. 
In  the  prow  were  three  small  batteries  of  cannon, 
together  with  guns  on  each  quarter,  and  the  com- 
plement reached  1000  or  1200  men.  Along  with 
these  war-vessels  of  the  largest  size  were  the  half- 
galleys,  from  120  to  130  ft.  in  length,  furnished 
with  two  masts  and  sails,  to  be  used  as  required, 
and  carrying  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  a  size  still 
smaller  were  the  quarter-galleys,  provided  with 
twelve  to  sixteen  banks  of  oars.  Galleys  were  in 
use  on  the  Thames  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  and  a  common  punishment  for  criminals 
in  England  and  France  was  to  be  '  sent  to  the 
galleys  '  for  life  or  for  shorter  periods. 

The  life  of  galley  slaves  in  mediieval  times  Avas 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  They  were  generally 
chained  to  their  benches  or  oars,  and  compelled 
to  work  by  boatswains,  who  occupied  a  bridge 
running  along  the  centre  of  the  boat,  and  were 
armed  with  long  whips,  which  tliey  applied  merci- 
lessly to  the  bare  backs  of  the  oarsmen.  Their 
food  consisted  of  biscuit,  with  sometimes  a  little 
rice  or  vegetables ;  their  drink  wsus  water  often 
foul,  but  containing  a  little  vinegar  or  oil.  A 
galley  slave  when  condemned  in  perpetuity  was, 
in  a  civil  sense,  dead  ;  he  could  not  dispose  of  his 
effects,  nor  inherit ;  if  married,  his  marriage  was 
null ;  and  his  widow  could  not  have  any  of  her 
dower  out  of  his  goods,  which  were  conUscated. 
Amongst  the  Mediterranean  nations,  gallev  slaves 
were  generally  prisoners  of  war.  E.  lluLL. 

GALLIM  (zM  'heaps').  —  A  place  near  Jeru- 
salem, 1  S  25".  It  is  persondied,  along  with 
Anathoth  and  other  towns,  in  Is  lO**.  It  is 
generally  placed  to  the  N.  of  Jerus.,  but  may 
have  been  to  the  S.,  at  the  modern  licit  Jala, 
near  which  are  remarkable  stone  cairns.  See 
5'  WP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xvii. 

GALLIO  (TaWluv,  Ac  18).— Son  of  M.  Ann.-pua 
Seneca,  a  Roman  eques  and  rbetoritian,  brother 
of  Seneca  tlie  philosoiiher,  and  uncle  of  Lucan  the 
poet.  He  was  born  at  Cordova,  but  came  witli  his 
father  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Origin- 
ally called  M.  Annajus  Novatus,  he  was  adojited 
bj-,  and  took  the  name  of,  L.  Junius  Gallio  { Dio  C. 
Ix.  35).  Under  Claudius  he  became  proconsul  *  of 
Achaia,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Seneca, 
who  was  Nero's  tutor,  and  also  pcrhajis,  as  Renan 
suggests,  on  account  of  his  'haute  culture  lielliin- 
ique.'  Ho  entered  on  otlice  at  Corinth  during  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  to  the  city,  c.  A.D.  52-53.  An  attack 

*  Tlie  title  indicatca  that  Aclmia  was  a  een&lorial  province, 
and  iUuKtratfn  tlie  writer's  arcurary ;  for  under  Tiberius  and 
Caliputn  it  Inul  ln-en  imperially  governed  (Tao.  -4rin.  70),  and 
uniler  Nero  it  received  t«.*ni|Hirary  'lilK*rtv*  In  tW  or  07  A.D. 
fSuet.  AVro,  24).  Claudius  transferred  the  provinoa  to  th« 
Senate  in  44  A.D. 
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GAMAEL  (A  ra/iaj;\,  B  Viin,\os),  1  Eb  8».-  -Ib 
Ezr  S-"  D^SNIEL  (which  see,  No.  2). 

GAMALIEL  (Sn-^ds,  Ta.na\ii\  =  Reward  of  Ood) 
— 1.  The  aon  of  Psdahzur,  and  '  prince  of  tht 
chUdrcQof  Manasseh'iNu  lioo^V"-"  lO-^*).  2.  'A 
l^harisee  ...  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  lionour  of 
all  the  people,'  who  intervened  in  the  -Sanhedrin 
on  behalf  of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  (Ac  d-""**), 
and  the  instructor  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  (.\c  22^).  This 
Gamaliel  is  generally  identilied  with  tlie  famous 
Rabbi  Gamaliel,  the  grandson  of  Hillel  the 
founder  of  the  more  liberal  of  the  tv/o  schools  into 
which  the  Pharisees  were  divided.  He  is  known  in 
Jewish  writings  as  Gamaliel  ha-zdkcn,  i.e.  the  older, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  grandson  Gamaliel  II., 
and  frum  his  high  character  and  learning  was  the 
lirst  of  the  seven  Jewish  doctors  who  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Rabban  (our  Kabbi  or  Master). 
All  that  we  can  learn  of  Gamaliel  proves  him  to 
liave  been  an  open-minded,  liberal  man,  though 
some  of  the  anecdotes  usually  cited  in  support  of 
this,  such  as  the  story  of  tlie  Statue  and  the  Bath 
quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  are  now  known 
to  refer  to  his  grandson  Gamaliel  ll.  Uow  far, 
however,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  times  is  shown 
by  his  studies  in  Greek  literature,  which  by  the 
narrower  Rabbis  was  put  on  the  same  level  as 
Egjptian  thaumaturgy,  and  by  various  humane 
enactments.  Thus  he  laid  it  du^vn  that  the  poor 
heathen  should  have  the  same  riglits  as  the  poor 
Jews  in  gathering  the  gleanings  after  han'est,  and 
tliat  the  Jews  on  meeting  the  heathen  should 
extend  to  them  the  customary  greeting,  '  Peace 
be  with  you,'  even  on  their  feast  days,  when 
they  were  mostly  engaged  in  worshipping  theii 
idols ;  while  to  him  are  also  ascribed  certain  law? 
to  protect  wives  against  uni)rincipled  husbands, 
and  widows  against  unscrupulous  children  (see 
Ginsburg  in  Kittu's  BM.  Cycl. ,  a.rt.  'Gamaliel'). 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
attitude  which  Gamaliel  adopted  in  the  Sanhedrin 
on  the  occasion  of  the  apostles'  trial ;  although 
even  there  his  conduct  must  be  traced  ratlier  to  a 
prudential  dread  of  violent  measures  than  to  a 
spirit  of  systematic  tolerance.  There  is  nothing 
certainly  to  prove  that  he  had  at  any  time  a 
decided  leaning  towards  Christianity,  and  the 
traditions  that  he  was  a  secret  disciple  (Clement, 
Hecogn.  i.  65),  and  was  baptized  by  Peter  and  Paul 
(Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  are  now  universally  re- 
jected. He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  strict  Jew  ;  and 
so  great  was  his  reputation  that,  according  to  the 
Mishna  (Sola,  ix.  15),  '  with  the  death  of  Gamaliel 
the  reverence  for  the  law  ceased,  and  purity  and 
abstinence  died  away.'  It  is  right  to  add  that 
Baur  and  the  Tiibingen  school  tind  it  so  difficult 
to  reconcUe  Gamaliel's  attitude  in  Ac  5  with  the 

Eersecuting  spirit  afterwards  shown  by  Saul,  then 
is  pupil,  that  they  pronounce  the  whole  passage 
unhistorical.  But  do  pupUs  never  in  later  years 
diverge  from  their  teachers'  doctrines  ?  And  may 
not  special  circumstances  have  arisen  in  connexion 
with  the  appearance  of  Stephen  which  called  forth 
a  fanatic  zeal  in  Saul  little  in  accord  with  his  early 
training  ? 

I.iTERATUHE. — Lechler,  Apost.  and  Pogt-Apost.  Times,  L  76, 
n.  1;  F^rrdkr,  L\fe  atid  IVork  o/ SL  /*aH^i.,  Excursus  v.  'Gamaliel 
and  the  School  of  Tubinseu';  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  i.  183,  323, 
3l>3f.  For  the  Je\\'igh  references  to  G.,  Ginsburg,  in  the  art. 
above  cited,  refers  specially  to  Frankel,  Hodegetica  in  Misch  nam, 
Lipsiffi,  1859,  p.  67  ff.  G.  MiLLIOAN. 

GAMES  do  not  appear  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  anything  like  the  same 
frequency  as  on  the  monuments  and  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  Egypt  and  Greece  and  Rome.  Of 
imblic  games  like  those  of  ancient  Greece  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  OT,  although  in    ,he  Maccabsena 


of  fever,  which  he  attributed  to  the  climate,  led 
to  his  departure,  and  to  a  sea- voyage  for  his  health 
(Sen.  Ep.  104) ;  eventually  he  returned  to  Rome 
(Dio  C.  Ixi.  s.f. ).  Seneca's  high  position  after  Nero's 
accession  in  54  would  secure  for  G.  a  continuance 
of  court  favour,  and  he  may  be  the  L.  Junius  to 
whom  a  wax  tablet  found  at  Pompeii  refers  as 
consul  under  that  emperor.  Pliny  (U^  xxxi. 
33)  remeriibered  a  vovage  of  G.  'post  consulatum,' 
on  account  of  blood-expectoration.  When  Nero 
constrained  Seneca  to  kill  himself  (A.D.  65),  G. 
begged  for  his  o^vn  life  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73),  and 
was  spared  at  the  time  ;  but  afterwards  he  and  his 
brother  Mela  (Lucan's  father)  became  victims.* 
With  am)arent  timidity  G.  united  singular  amia- 
bility. Seneca  (who  dedicates  to  G.  his  De  ira  and 
De  vita  beata)  writes  :  '  Nemo  mortalium  uni  tam 
dulcis  est  quam  hie  omnibus';  he  eulogizes  him, 
also,  as  free  from  vice,  impervious  to  flattery,  and 
one  whom  to  love  to  the  utmost  was  to  love  too 
little  {Q.N.  iv.  Pr.).  His  reputation  for  wit  is 
attested  by  Dio,  who  refers  (Ix.  35),  about  160 
years  after  G.'s  death,  to  a  'jocus  urbanissimus ' 
of  hist  as  still  current. 

Soon  after  G.'s  arrival  at  Corinth,  a  band  of 
Jews,  provoked  by  the  conversion  of  Crispus,  the 
ruler' of  their  synagogue,  and  relying,  probablj', 
on  the  new  proconsul's  complaisance,  dragged  St. 
Paul  before  his  tribunal,  clamouring  for  judgment 
against  a  man  who  '  persuaded  men  to  worship 
God  contrary  to  the  (Mosaic)  law.'  Judaism  was 
a  '  religio  licita,'  and  entitled  to  protection ;  but 
G.  saw  in  St.  Paul's  alleged  ofi'ence  only  the  out- 
come of  some  internal  religious  disputation  among 
the  Jews,  and  neither  a  civU  wTong  done  to  the 
complainers(d5i/c7;^a)  nor  an  outrage  against  public 
morality  (p(ioioi'p77)/xa  Ttov-qpiv).  He  declined  to  hear 
St.  Paul's  defence  in  a  case  which  called  for  no 
judicial  intervention,  and  contemptuously  drove 
the  accusers  from  his  judgment-seat.  When  the 
Greek  by-standers,t  without  special  interest,  prob- 
ably, in  the  apostle,  but  readily  showing  their 
animus  against  the  unpopular  Jews,  seized  and 
beat  Sosthenes,  the  successor  of  Crispus  and  the 
ringleader  presumably  of  the  disturbance,  G.  re- 
frained from  interposing ;  the  Jews,  he  doubtless 
considered,  would  not  be  the  worse  for  being  thus 
taught  to  keep  their  religious  disputes  to  them- 
selves. To  this  assault  on  Sosthenes,  not  to  the 
Christian  faith,  the  statement  '  G.  cared  for  none 
of  these  things '  directly  refers  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  interested  himself  further  in  St.  Paul  or  liis 
doctrine ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  possible  that  a 
report  about  the  apostle  by  G.  to  Seneca  helped 
afterwards  to  lead  to  a  personal  connexion,  itself 
doubtful,  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul  (Lightf. 
Phil.  Exc.  ii.).  G.'s  Roman  justice  protected7  but 
his  Roman  pride  would  ignore,  the  man  to  whose 
incidental  association  with  him  his  own  notability 
is  mainly  due. 

LlTBRATURE. — Add  to  reff.  above,  Hausrath,  art.  '  Gallio,'  in 
Schenkel's  Bib. -Lex.  v.  ii. ;  Farrar,  .Seekers a.fter  God.  pp.  16-21 ; 
Ramsay,  .S"(,  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  257-261.  On  Gallio  as  a 
possible  link  of  connexion  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca, 
Gelpke,  Dt  Familiaritate  P.  et  S. ;  Aubertin,  Sinique  et  St. 

^"•^  H.  Cowan. 

GALLOWS.— See  Hanoino,  and  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  vol.  i.  p.  525*. 

•  So  Dio  C.  Ixii.  25.  Jerome  places  G.*B  death  (by  compulsoir 
suicide)  prior  to  Seneca's  (Add.  to  Chron.  Euseb.  p.  161,  e<L 
Seal.). 

t  When  Olaudius  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  O., 
alluding  to  the  deification  of  emperors,  and  to  the  custom  of 
dragging  criminals  by  a  hook  to  the  Tiber,  spoke  of  Claudius  as 
'  unco  in  c^jelum  raptum.' 

J  The  y/OTd  "Greeks'  is  not  in  the  oldest  MSS,  but  is  prob- 
ably a  correct  gloss.  Ewald,  however(flfe(.  In:  vji.  380),  refers 
to  the  Jews  the  assault  on  S'jsthenes,  whom  he  identifies  with 
the  Sosthenes  of  1  Co  1,  »Pid  regards  as  already  in  sympathy 
with  St.  Paul. 
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period  we  read  that  Jason  the  high  priest  (2  Mac 
4'""),  in  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  of  Greek 
customs,  obtained  the  authority  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  set  up  a  Greek  place  of  exercise,  and 
form  a  body  of  youths  to  be  trained  therein.  His 
conduct  in  this  i«  severely  condemned,  for  it  is 
said  of  him  and  of  the  priests  under  his  inlluence 
that  '  they  had  no  more  any  zeal  for  the  services 
of  the  altar,  but,  despising  the  sanctuary  and 
neglecting  the  sacrifices,  they  hasten  to  enjoy  that 
wliich  was  unlawfully  provided  in  the  paltestra, 
after  the  summons  of  the  discus ;  thinking  of  no 
account  the  honours  of  their  fathers,  and  thinking 
the  glories  of  the  Greeks  best  of  all '  (2  Mac  4'-'-  "). 

Of  children's  games  there  are  but  few  traces. 
It  is  given  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  as  a  token  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  that  should  one  day  bless 
Jerusalem,  that  the  '  streets  of  the  city  .sliall  be 
full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof ' 
(Zee  8°).  What  their  games  might  be  the  prophet 
does  not  say.  One  of  the  diversions  of  Jewisli 
children,  we  know  from  the  Talmud,  was  imitating 
the  doings  of  their  elders  ;  and  Jesus  has  made  us 
familiar  with  children  playing  at  marriages  and 
funerals,  'calling  one  to  another,  and  saying.  We 
have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  ;  we 
have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept' 
(Mt  11",  Lk  7"-).  The  children  seem  also  to  have 
amused  themselves  with  living  creatures.  'Wilt 
thou  play  with  him  as  w  ith  a  bird  ;  or  wilt  thou 
bind  him  for  thy  maidens  ? '  is  God's  remonstrance 
addressed  to  Job  (Job  41'),  where  He  asks  the  patri- 
arch if  he  could  make  a  plaything  of  the  crocodUe, 
as  the  child  does  of  a  bird.  Dancing  was  a  diver- 
sion of  children  as  well  as  of  grown-up  people  (Job 
21")-  The  Talmud  speaks  of  games  in  which  the 
children  played  with  nuts,  and,  taking  this  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proverbial  Latin  expression  relin- 
queri:  nuces,  we  may  have  a  reference  to  it  in  St. 
Paul's  words,  '  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  things'  (I  Co  13")- 

Of  manly  sports  among  the  Jews  the  traces 
are  likewise  few.  Archery  seems  to  have  been 
practised  as  a  sport  as  well  as  cultivated  for  the  re- 
quirements of  war.  The  uncertainty  of  the  render- 
ing in  2  S  1'*  does  not  allow  us  to  use  it  as  evidence, 
but  Job  seems  to  have  it  in  mind  when  he  complains 
(Job  16'"  '*),  '  God  hath  set  me  up  for  his  mark  ; 
his  arrows  compass  me  round  about'  ;  and  we  tind 
the  same  image  in  La  3'-  '  He  hath  bent  his  bow, 
and  set  ma  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow.'  The  use  of 
the  sling,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
military  training  of  the  Israelite  (Jg  2U",  1  S  17", 
1  Ch  12=,  2  Ch  26'''),  must  have  demanded  con- 
siderable practice,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  left- 
handed  lienjamites,  who  '  could  sling  stones  at  an 
hairbreadth  and  not  miss.'  A  sport  which  was 
common  among  the  youths  o/  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  i»  described  by  hira  as  consisting 
of  raisiufj  stories  of  great  weight  to  the  knees,  to 
the  shoulders  and  the  head,  and  above  the  head, 
according  to  their  strength,  wrestlers  being  niatelied 
against  each  other  according  to  this  test.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  Ewald  and  others  that  '  the 
burdensome  stone '  of  Zee  12'  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  practice  thus  described  by  Jerome,  being  some- 
thing like  the  'putting  stone'  of  Highland  games 
in  Scotland  ;  but  the  allusion  may  be  dimply  to  a 
weight  that  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  dangerous 
to  those  who  meddle  with  it  (compare  Dn  2-",  Mt 
21'").  The  discus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  introduced 
with  other  Grecian  exercises  by  Jason  the  higli 
priest  in  the  Maccabtean  times  (2  Mac  4'''-  ").  It 
was  a  Hat,  circular  slab  of  stone,  or  of  wood,  or  of 
bronze,  of  considerable  weight.  A  specimen  in 
the  British   Museum   is  said  to  weigh   about   12 


pounds.  The  throwing  of  the  discus  was  one  of 
the  essential  exercises  of  the  pentathlic  contests. 
It  was  thrown  from  a  low  platform  known  as  the 
;3aX/3is,  and  the  man  who  threw  it  the  greatest 
distance  was  the  winner.  A  skilful  athlete,  by 
putting  all  his  weight  into  the  throw,  would  some- 
times hurl  it  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  The 
attitude  of  the  player  and  the  manner  of  holding 
the  discus  is  seen  in  Myron's  celebrated  statue  of 
the  oiffKo/SiXos,  shown  in  oooksof  Greek  antiquities. 
Their  devotion  to  this  sport  and  the  other  exercises 
of  the  Grecian  pentathlon,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
the  services  of  the  altar,  brought  great  unpopularity 
to  Jason  the  high  priest  and  his  brethren  of  the 
priesthood,  and  Jason  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
as  '  that  ungodly  man,  and  no  high  priest.' 

Bunting,  as  a  diversion,  was  not  pursued  till 
the  days  of  Herod,  who  greatly  favoured  the 
introduction  of  Greek  and  Roman  customs ;  and 
the  Talmud  gives  strong  warning  against  it.  The 
theatre,  too,  was  condemned  as  sternly  by  the 
Talmud  as  by  Tertullian  ;  and  it  was  a  hope  of  the 
days  of  Messiah  that  the  buddings  devoted  by  the 
Romans  to  theatrical  representations  would  be 
turned  into  seminaries  for  the  study  of  the  law. 
Josephus  (Ant.  XV.  viii.  1),  speaking  of  the  theatre 
and  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod  at  Jerusalem, 
declares  both  of  them  to  be  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Music  and  song  fall  to  be  treated  rather  in  con- 
nexion with  worship,  but  they  were  largely  culti- 
vated, as  was  also  the  dance,  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. At  the  vintage  nierrj-makings  (Jg  9-''  2P'), 
at  the  gatherings  of  the  young  men  in  the  city 
gate  (La  5"),  at  triumphal  processions  (Jg  11^, 
IS  IS"),  at  celebrations  of  victory  (Ex  15-"'-),  at 
the  accession  of  kings  (1  K  l*"),  and  at  domestic 
rejoicings  (Jer  SI'',  Lk  15^),  music  and  singing, 
and  oftentimes  dancing,  'were  called  in  to  give 
expression  to  the  gladness  of  such  occasions. 

Story-telling  and  riddles  were  a  common  diversion 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  thev  are  of  the  Arabs 
to  this  day  (Jg  14'2,  Ezk  17-,  1  fC  10').  Feasts  and 
wedding-parties  were  enlivened  by  such  amuse- 
ments. Samson's  riddle  (Jg  14'=),  with  his  wager 
that  the  guests  will  not  be  able  to  answ  er  it  willdn 
a  week,  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  was 
common.  As  to  games  of  chance  and  o/skilt, thcJcwa 
seem  not  to  have  known  them  till  they  learned  them 
from  the  Greeks.  The  soldiers  who,  perhaps  by  means 
of  the  dice,  cast  lots  for  the  seamless  robe  of  Jesus, 
were  Roman  soldiers.  There  was  a  game  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Liddell  and  Scott  under 
KoXXa/Sifw),  in  which  one  person  covered  his  eyes 
and  guessed  which  of  his  companions  struck  hira  j 
and  a  similar  game  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  59),  in  which  a  man  knell  wiili  his 
face  to  the  ground  and  had  to  miess  w  !io  struck 
him  on  the  back.  Wa.'i  this  the  idea  of  the  insult 
oll'ered,  when  the  men  that  held  Jesus  blindfolded 
Him,  and  struck  Ilim  on  the  face  and  blasphemously 
asked  Hun,  '  Prophesy,  w  ho  is  it  tliat  smote  theo  t ' 
(Lk  22"). 

In  NT,  especially  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  the  allusions  are  almost  exclusively  to 
tlie  games  and  athletic  contests  of  ancient  Greece. 
Wo  do  read  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  of  'the 
crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  ])ronused  to 
them  that  love  him'  (Ja  1"=),  but  the  allusion  can 
be  explained  from  Jewish  ideas  without  relerence 
to  Greek  L-ames.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(12'-=)  we  have  the  imagery  of  the  assembly  (W^oi 
fiapTi'poii'),o{  the  contest  (d7u>F),  of  the  race  {Tpixufitf), 
of  the  training  {6yKoy  airoOiiitvot  Tdtra),  of  the 
absorbed  and  eager  racers  (a(popwrr(i),  all  most 
vividly  set  before  us.  It  is  in  connexion  with 
St.  Paul,  however,  that  these  allusions  are  most 
frequent     and     distinct.        Where\er     the    great 
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apostle  travelled  amon^  the  cities  of  the  Greeks, 
at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Athens,  the  athletic 
contests  in  whicli  all  the  kindreds  of  the  Grecian 
people  took  such  pride  met  his  eye,  and  furnished 
tiini  with  his  aptest  and  most  eti'ective  illustrations 
of  the  Christian  life.  The  gj'mnasium  or  place  of 
training,  and  the  stadium  or  racecourse,  were  con- 
spicuous and  familiar  in  e\  ery  considerable  city. 

The  foot-race  occupies  the  largest  place  in  the 
imagery  of  the  apostle,  as  it  was  the  contest 
whicli  of  all  the  Grecian  games  aroused  the  deepest 
interest  and  the  keenest  excitement.  In  his 
addresses  reported  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  the  foot-race, — describing  John  the 
Baptist  as  'fulfilling  his  course'  (opi/ios,  Ac  13^), 
and  speaking  of  himself  as  counting  not  even  life 
dear  unto  him  that  he  may  iinish  his  course  (Sphjios) 
with  joy  (Ac  20-*).  In  his  Epistles  the  image 
occurs  again  and  again.  In  his  very  first  Epistles 
lie  asks  the  prayers  of  the  Thessalonians  tliat  the 
word  of  '  tlie  Lord  may  run  (-rpixv)  ^"d  be  glorified ' 
(2  Th  3'  RV).  In  his  last,  when  the  crown  is  full  in 
view,  he  writes  to  Timothj-,  saying,  '  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight  (rbv  Ka\bv  ayCiva) ;  I  have  finished 
the  course '  {riv  ipoixov)  (2  Ti  4'-  *).  His  whole  career 
as  an  apostle  and  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  that 
of  his  converts,  is  a  race ;  he  is  anxious  '  lest  by 
any  means  he  should  run,  or  had  run,  in  vain' 
(Gal  2-) ;  he  hopes  to  rejoice  'in  the  day  of  Christ 
that  he  had  not  run  in  vain '  (Ph  2'°) ;  '  ye  did 
run  well,'  is  his  remonstrance  to  the  Galatians ; 
'  who  hath  hindered  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey 
the  truth  ? '  (Gal  5'). 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  the  Cor- 
inthians his  employment  of  the  imagery  of  the  games 
reaches  its  hignest  point :  '  Not  as  though  I  had 
alreidy  attained,  either  were  already  perfect ;  but 
this  one  tiling  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  (eireKTcvbtuvoi)  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  (Sim/cu)  toward 
the  mark  (ctkojtAi'),  for  the  prize  {^pa^aop)  of  the 
high  calling  (ttjs  ifoi  xXiyo-ews)  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus'  (Ph  3'^-") ;  '  Know  ye  not  that  they  which 
run  in  a  race  (ol  iv  (TTadl<j>Tp(xoi'T€i)  run  all,  but  one 
obtaineth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  e\ery  man  that  striveth  in  the  games  (ttSs  i 
d7ui'if(5/ici'os)  is  temperate  in  all  things  {ijKpaTeveTat 
TrdnTa).  Now  they  do  it  that  they  mav  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible  (ipBaprbv 
(TTi<pavov  .  .  .  d^ffapTof).  I  therefore  so  run,  as  not 
uncertainly ;  so  fight  I  [tvktcvu,  passing  from  the 
racer  to  the  boxer),  as  not  beating  the  air :  but  I 
burtet  (uTTujridj'M)  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  bond- 
age {SovXayuyw) ;  lest  by  any  means,  after  that  I 
have  preached  to  others  (icTjpi'Jas,  having  summoned 
otiiers  to  the  contest),  I  ra3-self  should  be  rejected 
(dSuKi/ios,  driven  in  disgrace  from  the  games  as  not 
having  contended  in  accordance  with  the  rules) ' 
(1  Co  9-'''"  RV).  The  imagery  in  these  passages 
is  unusually  full  and  rich.  The  strenuous,  exciting, 
and  definite  purpose  of  the  racer,  the  self-control 
imposed  during  the  period  of  training,  with  the 
punishment  of  the  body  to  make  it  more  fit,  the 
prize,  the  crown,  the  reward  of  the  victor,  the  call 
to  the  contest,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  con- 
ditions, the  chance  of  final  disgrace  if  these  are  not 
properly  observed  (compare  2  Ti  2"),  are  all  set 
forth  with  a  vividness  that  must  have  brought  home 
powerfullj'  and  impressively,  to  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  games, 
the  lessons  of  Christian  instruction  which  the 
apostle  wished  to  convey. 

In  other  passages  there  are  allusions  to  the 
onlookers  (1  Co  4*),  to  the  umpire  or  judge  (Col  3"> 
/Spa/Sei'^Tw  ;  cf.  Kara^pa^eviToi  of  Col  2'°  and  notes  of 
Lightfoot  and  Abbott ;  2  Ti  4'  o  Siraios  Kpir?;!),  to  the 
joy  of  victory  (Ac  20^).  To  the  gladiatorial  spec- 
tacles of  the  ampl  itheatre,  St.  Paul  makes  what 


we  may  take  to  be  a  figurative  reference  (1  Co  IS" 
idTjpiop.dx'^iya.  iv']'j(pi<!if).  At  Ephesus  St.  I'aulc:U.« 
in  contact  with  the  directors  of  the  games  held  ir. 
the  city  of  Diana.  The  Asiarchs  (Ac  19^'  tivH  xal 
Tiii'  'KdiapxC'v  civTe^  aijrip  <pl\oi)  mentioned  as  friendly 
to  the  apostle  have  Ion"  been  one  of  the  puzzles 
of  commentators,  but  it  is  now  certain  (see  Hicks 
in  his  Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions  in  the  ISM,  iii. 
2,  p.  81  ;  and  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Moinan 
Empire,  ch.  vii.,  and  art.  AsiAHCll)  that  those 
officials  were  the  high  priests  of  the  worship  ollercd 
to  the  Roman  emperors  within  the  province  of 
Asia.  The  cities  of  the  province  joined  together  in 
an  association  for  the  worship  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  head  of  the  association  was  styled  high  priest 
and  Asiarch.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to  furnish 
every  year  funds  for  the  celebration  of  the  pro- 
vincial games  in  honour  of  the  reigning  Ca;sar, 
and  it  appears  that  as  the  cult  of  the  C;esars  and 
the  worship  of  Diana  were  in  close  alliance,  the 
games  in  lionour  of  both  would  coincide,  and  be 
held  in  the  month  Artemision — the  month  of  May, 
sacred  to  Diana. 

Literature. — Low,  Die  Lebensatter  in  der  JiidUchcn  Litera- 
tur,  1876 ;  Howson,  Metaphors  of  Ht,  Paul,  ch.  iv. ;  Percy 
Gardner,  Sew  Chapters  in  Ureek  History,  ch.  ix. ;  Kitto,  Smitll 
Herzog,  art.  '  Games.-  THOMAS  NiCOL. 

GAMMADIM  (onj:).— A  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  occurring  in  Ezk  27"  '  The  Gammadim 
(AV  -ims)  were  in  thy  towers.'  No  place  of  the 
name  of  Gamniad  is  known,  but  a  proper  name  ia 
what  the  context  seems  to  demand.  Probably, 
Cornill's  conjecture  c'l^s  (Zcmarites,  Gn  10'")  is  as 
good  as  any.  Lagarde  {Onum.  Sacr.  ii.  95)  proposes 
D'-03  (they  of  Gomer,  Cappadocians  [?]).  RV'm 
'valorous  men,'  although  supported  by  Gesenius 
[Thes.  292),  has  not  commended  itself  to  the 
majority  of  scholars.  LXX  has  ^uXa/ces ;  Symm. 
appears  to  have  read  D'id  dj],  'and  also  Medes.' 

GAMUL  (SiDj  'weaned'). — A  chief  of  the  Levites, 
and  head  of  the  24th  course  of  priests,  1  Ch  24". 
See  Genealogy. 

GARDEN  (|3,  properly  '  enclosure ' ;  n}3,  const,  nja 
in  Ca  6",  Est  1'  7'- " ;  k^ttos). — These  terms  appear  to 
have  been  practically  equivalent  to  the  Armenian 
panics  (Di-is  Neb  2",  Ca  4'',  Ec  2'  [all]),  which  in 
Asia  Minor  to-day  is  applied  equally  to  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  orchards,  parks,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  garden  planted  eastward  in  Eden 
(Gn  2')  combined  the  features  of  all ;  and  these 
were  present  in  the  Jewish  idea  of  paradise, 
jropdSfKTos  (Lk  23'''),  which  in  rabbinical  language 
was  nn?.  They  figure  again  in  Mohammed's 
descriptions  of  ei-t/anne/t,  '  the  garden,' the  Moslem 
paradise,  wherein  flowing  fountains,  full  rivers, 
shady  trees,  and  abundant  fruits  are  constantly 
named  as  attractions  to  '  the  faithful.' 

Gardens  are  usually  enclosed  by  hedges,  dry- 
stone  dykes  with  a  layer  of  thorns  built  in  near 
the  top,  or  by  walls  of  compressed  mud,  dried  in 
the  sun.  as  are  the  celebrated  gardens  that  encircle 
Damascus.  The  cactus,  or  prickly  pear,  is  a  com- 
mon hedge  in  the  wanner  districts.  Its  multi- 
tudinous sharp  spines  oti'er  a  splendid  defence 
against  intruders  ;  but  it  is  apt  soon  to  become  a 
harbour  for  venomous  things.  If  one  lircak 
through  such  a  fence,  he  need  not  be  surprised  if  a 
serpent  bite  him  (Ec  10*).  A  mud-built  liut,  or 
booth  of  wattled  twigs,  is  erected  for  the  watch- 
man within  the  enclosure.  The  niitur,  or  '  watch- 
niiin,'  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  "iji 
(Job  27'*).  He  is  not  the  gardener,  but  one  who 
guards  the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  pillage.  The 
gardener  is  named  only  once  directly  in  Scripture, 
KijTovpds  (Jn  20").     But  gardening  as  a  means  oi 
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liveliliood  has  always  been  a  popular  calling  in  the 
East. 

Patches  of  land  thus  enclosed  were  cultivated 
by  most  families  in  ancient  times.  Now,  in  Pales- 
tine, they  are  found  only  in  the  environs  of  larger 
towns.  In  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor  every  house 
has  its  own  garden. 

Kings  and  men  of  wealth  had  extensive  and 
beautiful  gardens  adjoining  or  near  to  their  resi- 
dences. 'The  king's  gardens'  at  Jerusalem 
(2  K  25\  Neh  3")  lay  in  tlie  fat  valley  S.E.,  close 
by  the  Pool  of  Siloara.  Recent  excavation  shows 
that  the  western  wall  of  the  pool  may  liave  been 
the  parapet  of  '  tlie  stairs  that  go  down  from  the 
city  of  David,'  Neh  3"  {PEFSt,  Jan.  1897,  p.  13  ; 
Oct.  1897,  p.  264).  The  gate  Gennath  (Jos.  BJ 
V.  iv.  2)  possibly  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  led  to  the  gardens  outside  the  city.  It  seems 
to  have  stood  some  distance  E.  of  the  Jail'a  gate, 
where  Uzziah  once  erected  a  tower  of  defence 
(2  Ch  26').  With  the  exception  of  the  rose  gardens, 
■which  had  existed  from  tlie  days  of  the  prophets 
(Is  35'),  no  gardens  were  found  in  later  Jerusalem, 
on  account  of  the  evil  odour  arising  from  decaying 
weeds  and  the  manure  employed.  They  crept  up, 
however,  close  to  the  walls.  Titus,  incautiously 
venturing  near  to  view  the  city,  was  surprised  by 
the  Jews,  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  being  en- 
tangled among  the  garden  trenches  and  hedges 
which  ran  out  from  the  walls  (Jos.  BJ  v.  ii.  2). 
f^ohelefh  speaks  of  planting  great  gardens  and 
making  pools  for  watering  them  (Ec  2'').  Tradi- 
tion locates  these  in  IVadt/  Artds,  S.  of  Bethlehem. 
Three  gigantic  reservoirs,  lying  in  the  head  of  the 
vale,  are  supplied  by  a  series  of  springs.  From 
these  the  gardens  below  were  watered  ;  a  supply 
also  being  carried  to  Jerusalem  in  conduits.  These 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  Josephus  {Atit.  VIII.  vii.  3) 
when  he  speaks  of  a  place  Etham,  about  50  fur- 
longs from  the  city,  with  fine  gardens,  abounding 
in  rivulets  of  water,  whither  Solomon  used  to  drive 
in  state  in  the  early  morning.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  stUl  cultivated  by  the  villagers  of  Artds, 
and  yields  richly,  but  the  surrounding  slopes  are 
rocky  and  bare.  Possibly,  there  is  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  delights  of  this  neighbourhood  in  the  name 
of  a  contiguous  height,  called  by  the  Arabs  Jebd 
tl-Furcidis,  '|Mount  of  the  little  Paradise.'  From 
the  Targum  on  Ec  2'  we  learn  that  Solomon  in- 
dulged his  splendid  tastes  by  cultivating  in  these 
gardens  foreign  trees  and  plants,  '  which  the 
goblins  and  demons  brou<rht  out  of  India.'  But 
the  Targumist  seems  to  identify  these  with  '  the 
king's  gardens  'mentioned  above.  '  The  boundary, ' 
he  says,  '  was  from  the  wall  that  is  in  Jerusalem, 
by  the  bank  of  the  waters  of  Siloam.'  The  grow- 
ing of  exotics  is  paralleled  by  the  monks  of  Sinai, 
but  for  a  different  reason.  They  are  Greeks,  not 
Ar.abs.  And  so,  as  Dean  Stanley  says  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  52),  one  '  sees  in  the  gardens  the  pro- 
duce, not  of  the  desert  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  isles 
of  Greece  ;  not  the  tamarisk,  or  Die  palm,  or  the 
acacia,  but  tlie  olive,  the  almond  tree,  the  apple 
tree,  the  poplar,  and  the  cypress  of  Attica  and 
Corcyra.' 

Ahasuenis  is  said  to  have  entertained  all  the 
notables  of  his  empire  with  many  and  varied 
splendours,  for  seven  days,  in  the  garden  attached 
to  liis  palace  (Est  1''").  For  the  pleasure  of  his 
queen,  the  king  of  Babj'lon  constructed  tlie  re- 
nowned '  lianging  gardens,'  the  KpeiKurrbi  irapiSaaos 
of  Berosus  (quoted  by  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  19).  Joakiin, 
a  rich  Jew  of  tlie  Captivity,  '  liad  a  fair  garden 
joining  unto  liis  house'  (Sus  *),  in  the  seclusion  of 
which  were  all  conveniences  for  bathing  (v.").  Of 
pardens  on  tliis  princely  scale  there  is  uii  excellent 
illustration  in  el-Bahjeh,  tlie  palace  built  for  liini- 
self  by   Abdullah   Pisha   near  Acre.      It  is  sur- 


rounded bv  a  great  extent  of  ground,  beautifullj 
laid  out,  wherein  are  reservoirs  of  water,  and  multi- 
tudinous conduits  to  all  parts  of  the  enclosure. 
Flowers  of  every  hue  brighten  the  soil  ;  fruit  trees 
vie  with  each  other  in  season,  ollcring  their 
tempting  burdens ;  the  homelier  vegetables  also 
have  their  place.  The  pleasant  pathways,  and 
retired  and  sliady  nooks,  under  embowering 
greenery,  make  a  very  paradise  amid  the  exposed 
plain. 

Egypt  was  compared  to  'a  garden  of  herbs,' 
watered  'with  the  foot';  Palestine  was  a  land 
'  which  drinketli  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven ' 
(Dt  11").  Gardens  could  be  made  in  Egypt 
wherever  water  could  be  led  from  the  river,  'i'he 
ground  was  divided  into  compartments  by  little 
banks  of  earth,  along  which  ran  the  water 
channels.  One  side  of  tlie  bank  was  broken  down 
with  the  foot,  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into  the 
division  :  the  breach  repaired  with  the  foot,  the 
stream  was  led  into  the  next  division,  and  so  on 
untU  all  were  refreshed.  This  process  may  be 
seen  to-day.  In  Palestine,  for  the  most  part,  the 
presence  of  a  spring,  or  a  capacious  cistern,  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  garden.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  the  river  afibrded  abundant  streams, 
which,  carrying  beauty  and  fertility  with  them, 
made  the  plain  as  '  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ' 
(Gn  13'°).  But  such  gardens  as  those  of  Hebron, 
Nablds,  and  Jenin— wherein  we  have  a  reminiscence 
of  old  En-gannim  (Ca  4") — are  created  by  the 
springs  that  gurgle  up  from  under  the  mountains. 
The  luxuriant  groves  around  Jaffa  depend  upon 
deep  wells,  whence  the  water  is  raised  by  a  cliain 
of  buckets  revolving  on  a  wheel,  turned  usually  by 
a  span  of  mules.  The  wheels  are  of  rude  con 
struction,  the  pinions  often  being  formed  of  broken 
branches,  and  the  creaking  thej-  make  is  not 
charming.  The  water  is  stored  in  a  large  tank, 
connected  with  the  gardens  by  a  network  of 
cemented  channels.  Towards  evening  the  outflow 
is  opened,  and  throughout  the  orchards  is  heard 
the  musical  ripple  of  running  water,  and  light 
figures  dart  among  the  trees,  guiding  the  streams 
whither  they  will.  This  familiar  scene  is  reflected 
in  the  proverb,  '  the  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  as  the  watercourses.  He  turneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will'  (Pr  21').  Wisdom  in  her 
beneUcent  power  is  compared  to  a  '  stream  from  a 
river,'  and  'a  conduit  into  a  garden'  (Sir  24*'). 
Gardens,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  water,  were 
to  the  Oriental  suggestive  symbols  of  prosperity. 
Balaam  likens  the  spreading  tents  of  Israel  to 
'  gardens  by  the  river  side '  (Nu  24").  The  house 
of  Jacob  restored  to  favour  shall  be  '  like  a  watered 
garden' (Is  58",  Jer  31'-).  By  foul  idolatries  the 
sap  of  manhood  is  dried  up,  and  men  become  'as  a 
garden  tliat  hath  no  water'  (Is  I*"). 

Cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  so 
common  in  Egypt  (Nu  11'),  and  probably  also 
lettuce  and  endive,  were  grown  in  Palestine,  to- 
gether with  such  plants  as  coriander  (Ex  16-", 
Nu  11'),  caper  (Ec  12*  KV),  cainpliire  or  henna 
(Ca  l'<),  cmnmin  (Is  2S'^- ",  Mt  23^),  mustard 
(Mt  IS^'-"),  anise  (Mt  23=3),  and  rue  (Lk  U*-'). 
Vines  clung  to  ahnost  every  hillside.  In  olden 
times  tlie  mulberry,  olive,  hg,  pomegranate, 
almond,  and  walnut  (Ca  C")  were  well  known. 
The  ta/>pioi/i  (Ca  2^-'  7")  wa.^  probably  the  apricot. 
To  these  the  Mishna  adds  the  quince,  the  citron, 
the  medlar,  and  the  service(t7ii7<(i;/i,  i.  4).  To-day 
the  orange,  lemon,  and  peach  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  groves,  e.</.  at  Jalla,  Sidon,  and  Damascus. 
The  banana  flourishes  at  Sidon  ;  while  apples  and 
pears  are  cultivated  with  nioilcrate  success.  Tha 
egg  plant,  the  tomato,  and  the  potato,  together 
with  the  homely  cabtmge,  arc  found  in  almost 
every  garden.     See  further  under  Food. 
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The  gardens,  with  their  shady  foliage,  have 
iilwayg  been  a  favourite  retreat  for  the  people 
(luring  the  hotter  seasons.  It  was  reckoned  a 
token  of  public  peace  and  security,  when  a  man 
ujuld  sit  without  fear  under  his  vine  and  fig  tree, 
the  two  often  growing  together  (Mic  4*,  Zee  3'°). 
Many  family  meals  are  eaten  under  the  shelter  of 
spreading  tig  and  mulberry.  In  the  cool  of  the 
I  lay  companies  assemble  in  the  gardens  ;  as  dark- 
ness falls,  the  light  of  a  lamp  swung  on  a  bougli 
twinkles  through  the  greenery  ;  and  sounds  of 
laughter  and  song,  acconipaniea  by  the  twanging 
of  the  oud,  or  the  shrill  voice  of  the  pipe,  are 
borne  far  upon  the  quiet  air.  When  the  fruits 
.ire  ripening,  and  until  they  are  safely  gathered, 
many  make  their  beds  under  the  fruit  trees. 

The  secluded  recesses  among  clustering  trees 
and  bushes  made  the  gardens  a  popular  resort  for 
purposes  of  devotion.  They  were  often  the  haunts 
of  idolatrous  worship  (Is  1^  65'  G6").  Baruch 
(0™)  compares  the  idols,  'gods  of  wood,'  set  up  in 
the  gardens,  with   tlie   'scarecrow,'  Trpo^acmaiiiov, 

in  a  garden,'  which  'keepeth  notliing.'  An 
abiding  charm  clings  to  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  be- 
cavise  Jesus  '  ofttimes  resorted  .  .  .  with  his  dis- 
ciples '  to  a  garden  there  (Jn  18^  Lk  22^),  where 
linger  the  deathless  memories  of  Gethsemane. 
The  Moslem  who  spreads  his  little  carpet,  and 
solemnly  prays  to  Allah  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  he  tends,  is  true  heir  to  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion of  the  Orient. 

The  garden  sometimes  contained  the  family 
tomb  or  burial-cave.  In  the  garden  of  Uzza  both 
Manasseh  and  his  son  Amon  found  sepulture 
(2  K  21"  21**).  Nor  can  we  forget  that  in  the 
place  where  Jesus  '  was  crucified  there  was  a 
garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  tomb,  wherein 
was  never  man  yet  laid.  There  .  .  .  they  laid 
Jesus' (Jn  19"- *")  W.  EwiNO. 

GAREB  (313).— One  of  David's  '  Thirty '  (2  S  235«, 
1  Ch  ll*").  Like  Ira,  in  the  same  verse,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  an  Ithrite  ('"iii'D),  i.e.  a  member  of  one 
of  the  families  of  Kiriath-jearim  (1  Ch  2*^).  In 
notices  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is  more  usual  to 
give  the  name  of  the  locality  to  which  the  warrior 
belonged,  and  we  should  probably  read  with  Wellh., 
in  both  cases,  '  of  Yattir '  (in;n),  a  to^vn  in  the 
liUl-conntry  of  Judah  (Jos  15"  21",  cf.  1  S  30"). 
See  Ira.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

GAREB  (ai;)-— A  hill  near  Jerusalem,  Jer  Z\^. 
Its  situation  is  uncertain,  being  located  by  some, 
e.g.  Riehm  and  Graf,  to  the  S.W.,  while  others 

Slace  it  to  the  N.  of  the  capital.     At  the  present 
ay  there  is  a  Wady  Gourab  to  the  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem.   (See  Neubauer,  Giog.  du  Talmud,  p.  150). 

GARLAND.— See  Ceown. 

GARLIC  (Dst'  shilm,  t4  <rK6pSa,  allia). — The  bulb- 
lets  of  Allium satiintm,  L.,  still  known  in  Arabic  by 
the  cognate  tk^m.  It  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Nu  11°),  a  favourite  addi- 
tion to  the  complex  stews  and  the  roasts  of  the 
Orientals.  It  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  the 
East.  Too  often  the  natives  reek  with  its  stale, 
penetrating  odour.  G.  E.  Post. 

GARMENT.— See  Dress. 

QARMITE  (•p^3!^)• — A  gentilic  name  applied  in  a 
totally  obscure  sense  to  Keilah  in  1  Ch  4".  The 
text  in  the  LXX  is  hopelesslv  confused  (cf.  Swete's 
ed.,  and  nee  Kittel's  note  in  tiaupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of 
OT). 

GARNER. — Gamer,  which  is  now  archaic  if  not 


obsolete,  and  granary,  the  form  now  in  use,  Ir  th 
come  from  Lat.  granttria,  a  storehouse  for  giain 
(it.self  from  granum,  a  grain,  corn),  the  former 
through  the  Fr.  gemier,  a  variant  of  grenicr,  tlie 
latter  directly.  Gamer  occurs  in  plu.  Ps  144" 
(o'liij,  the  only  occurrence) ;  Jl  1"  (nn>i«,  a  commoii 
word,  used  both  of  stores  of  any  kind  and  of  store- 
houses for  any  purpose  ;  the  Eng.  word  '  gamer ' 
is  narrower  in  meaning) ;  and  Sir  1"  (rd  diroSoxeia 
[B''''N,  la  B*"^] ;  a  word  peculiar  to  Sir,  where  it 
occurs  also  39"  EV  '  receptacles,'  Cowley  and 
Neubauer  'treasure';  and  50*  EV  'cistern':  it 
is  also  of  wider  use  than  '  gamer,'  being  applied 
in  the  last  two  cases  to  receptacles  for  water). 
In  NT  'garner'  is  used  in  the  sing.,  Mt3'^=Lk  3" 
(iTToditKr,,  elsewhere  in  NT  tr^  'barn,'  Mt  6="  IS**, 
Lk  12'»«).  Chaucer  [Prol.  to  Cant.  Talcs,  592) 
says  of  the  Keve,  '  Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gerner 
and  a  binne '  ;  and  T.  Adams,  Works,  i.  87,  says, 
'  The  Lord  sends  grain,  and  tlie  devil  sends 
garners.' 

RV  retains  the  subst.  in  all  those  occurrences, 
and  introduces  tlie  verb,  Is  62'  '  They  tliat  have 
garnered  it  shall  eat  it '  (vf pxp  ;  AV  '  gathered,' 
which  RV  uses  for  the  verb  i';(?P?,  which  occurs 
in  the  same  verse).  J.  Hastings. 

GARRISON.— See  War. 

GAS  (Tdi,  AV  Gar),  1  Es  5".— His  sons  were 
among  the  'temple  servants.'  The  last  nine 
names  in  this  list,  of  whom  Gas  is  one,  have  no 
corresponding  names  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nbheniiah.  The  AV  form  is  derived  from  the 
Aldine  text. 

GASHMO  (loys,  rdo-e/t,  Neh  6').— A  form  of  the 
name  Geshem  (which  see),  probably  representing 
the  pronunciation  of  N.  Arabian  dialect.  Projier 
names  with  the  termination  u  (')  are  found  in 
Nabatfean  inscriptions.  The  words  '  and  Gaslimu 
saith '  do  not  occur  in  the  older  MSS  of  LXX  {  ABn*). 

H.  A.  White. 

GATAM  (Dnv3)-— The  son  of  Eliphaz  (Gn  36"  = 
1  Ch  \^),  and  '  duke '  of  an  Edomite  clan  (Gn  36") 
which  has  not  been  identified. 

GATE.— 1.  yi'i,  root  1V5'  '  cleave,'  •  divide  '  (?) ; 
a  gate  or  entrance  of  a  camp  (Ex  32^),  city  (Jos 
2(1^),  palace  (Est  2'»),  or  temple  (2  Ch  2320)  ;  irvXr,, 
porta.  2.  jnn  Aram.,  only  in  Daniel.  A  gate  or 
mouth  as  of  a  furnace  (3-°).  Gate  of  the  King  or 
Royal  Court  (2^^).  Corresponding  terms  in  Arabic 
and  Turkish  are  used  of  the  califs  and  Turkish 
emperors,  and  of  the  Persian  court  (Gesen.)  ;  cf. 
6vpa,  fores.  jn,n  'porter,'  'doorkeeper'  (of  the 
Temple),  occurs  in  Ezr  7^.  The  usual  Heb.  term 
is  yjS'S.  3.  nns,  root  nng  'open.'  The  entrance  of 
the  gate  of  a  city  (Jos  20'',  Jg  9**).  4.  njii,  root  rh^ 
'  hang  do^vu ' ;  the  leaf  of  a  door,  dual,  folding 
doors  such  as  the  gates  of  a  city  ;  icXwrios,  valva. 
For  Doorway  and  Door,  and  distinction  between 
n^i  and  w,  see  House. 

City  gateways  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  later  days  appear  to  have  been  principally  used 
for  making  secure  the  city,  but  in  early  times 
among  the  Greeks  and  at  all  times  in  Syria  they 
have  been  used  for  many  public  purposes,  and 
were  important  positions  m  the  economy  of  the 
state.  Jerome  says  that  as  the  Hebrews  were  for 
the  most  part  employed  in  labouring  in  the  field, 
it  was  wisely  provided  that  assemblies  should  be 
held  at  the  city  gates,  and  justice  administered 
there  in  a  summary  manner,  that  those  labouring 
men  who  were  busy  at  their  work  might  lose  no 
time,  and  that  the  country  people  might  not  be 
obliged  to  enter  and  spend  tneir  time  there 
(Cruden,  Cone.  s.  'Gate'). 
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Tlie  gate  of  the  city  in  the  early  dawii  of 
civilization  was  the  ordinary  jilace  of  puLilic  re- 
sort for  tlie  transaction  of  business  and  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  for  discussing  tlie  news, 
just  as  the  doorway  of  the  house  was  the  place 
where  iirivate  business  was  despatched  and  friendly 
greetings  exchanged.  It  was  also  the  place  of  the 
markets,  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 

Gesenius  gives  the  foil,  explanation  («.«.  "H'p).  'At 
the  gates  of  cities  there  was  the  forum  {2m),  where 
trials  were  held,  and  the  citizens  assembled,  some 
of  them  for  business  and  some  to  sit  at  leisure 
to  look  on  and  converse  (Gn  19',  Ru  4",  Pr  SI*', 
La  I'')  ;  whence  "in  the  gate,"  often  for  "in  the 
forum,"  "in  judgment,"  Dt  25',  Job 5*  3\-\  Ps  127', 
Pr  22-2,  ig  29-',  Am  5'»-  '2-  's.'  Cf.  further  Driver 
on  Am  5"*.  The  word  z'rn  is  rendered  by  Gesenius 
— (1)  a  street,  (2)  ojucn  place,  fonan,  i.e.  an  ample 
space  at  the  gate  of  Oriental  cities  where  trials 
were  held,  and  wares  set  forth  for  sale,  2  Ch  32" ; 
cf.  Neh  8'-  '■  '9,  Ezr  10».  In  RV  '  broad  place  '  has 
been  substituted  in  several  instances  for  '  street ' ; 
the  tr°  proposed  in  QPB  is  ' public  place.' 

In  the  earliest  days  the  city  gate  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  public  resort,  where  people  met  for 
business  and  to  discuss  news.  Gn  19'  '  And  Lot 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom '  j  Gn  23'°  '  Ephron  the 
Hittite  answered  Abraham  in  the  audience  of  the 
children  of  Heth  at  the  gate  of  his  city  ' ;  Gn  34=» 
'  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  came  unto  the 
gate  of  their  citj-,  and  communed  with  the  men  of 
their  city  ' ;  1  S  4"  '  Eli  sat  upon  his  seat  by  the 
Bide  of  the  gate  watching  the  way ' ;  2  S  15'- ' 
'  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  at 
the  gate  of  the  city '  ;  Neh  8'  '  Ezra  the  scribe  read 
the  law  to  the  people  gathered  together  into  the 
broad  place  {forum)  before  the  water  gate.' 

The  gate  was  also  used  for  administration  of 

i'uslice,  deliberation,  and  audience  for  kings,  etc. 
)t  21"  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  son  is  to  be 
brought  before  the  elders  of  the  city  at  the  gate  ; 
Dt2o'  if  the  man  does  not  like  to  take  his  brother's 
wife,  she  shall  go  up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders  ; 
Jos  20''  the  manslayer  shall  declare  his  cause 
before  the  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  at  the  enter- 
ing in  of  the  gate ;  Ru  4'  Boaz  consulted  the 
elders  at  the  gate  concerning  Ruth's  property ; 
2  S  19*  king  David  sat  in  the  gate,  and  the  people 
came  oefore  him  ;  1  K  22">  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  sat  in  an  open  place  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  of  Samaria,  and  all  the  propliits 
prophesied  before  them  ;  Jer  38'  king  Zedekiah 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin  ;  La  S"  '  The  elders 
have  ceased  from  the  gate ' ;  Am  5'"  '  Ye  that 
afHict  the  just,  that  take  a  bribe,  and  that  turn  aside 
the  needy  in  the  gate  from  their  right'  ;  Zee  8" 
'Judge  truth  and  the  judgment  of  peace  in  your 
gates '  ;  Ps  69'^  '  They  that  sit  irj  the  gate  speak 
against  me.' 

Until  the  battering-ram  was  perfected  with  its 
machinery,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  against  heavy 
etone  walls,  the  gate  was  the  only  point  in  a  well- 
built  city  wall  where  a  successful  assault  could  lie 
made,  and  there  is  constant  reference  in  the  Bible 
to  '  war  in  the  gates '  (Jg  5"),  and  to  them  that 
turn  the  battle  to  the  gate  (Is  28*),  and  shall 
speak  with  the  enemies  in  the  gate  (Ps  127°,  where, 
however,  the  enemies  are  perhaps  only  forensic). 

In  the  account  of  the  assault  on  Abel-beth- 
inaac^h  in  the  time  of  David,  EV  says  that  the 
people  that  were  with  Joab  '  battered  the  wall  to 
throw  it  down  '  (2  S  20")  ;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  nc'inn  Vsn^  o-n'nf.p  is  doubtful.  See  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  265.  Mention  is  made  in  Deuter- 
onomy (20"")  of  building  bulwarks  ("I'ls?,  lit.  '  siege,' 
i.e.  siegeworks)  again.st  a  city  in  war  ;  yet,  even 
as  late  as  the  final  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Assyrians  (B.C.  688),  the  battering-ram  was  used 


against  the  gates  (Ezk  21=^),  though  Ezekiel  (4») 
also  appears  to  speak  of  the  ram  being  used  round 
about,  against  the  walls.  Among  the  Mace- 
donians the  ram  lirst  became  an  important  mili- 
tary engine  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great  (cf.  Time.  ii.  76). 

At  the  siege  of  Rabbah  (c.  B.C.  1000)  the 
garrison  made  a  sortie,  and  the  army  of  Israel 
was  'upon  them  even  unto  the  entering  of  the 
gate  '  (2  S  1 1-^").  In  the  attack  on  the  strong  tower 
within  the  city  of  Tliebez  (c.  B.C.  1170),  Abimelech 
went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  bum  it 
with  fire  (Jg  9").  Nehemiah  (B.C.  444)  also  speaks 
of  the  city  gates  being  burnt  with  tire  (Neh  1' 
23.  IS.  17)  .  anJ  Jeremiah  prophesies  that  the  high 
gatesof  Babylon  shall  be  burned  with  tire  (Jer  ol**). 
The  breaking  of  gates  of  brass  and  cutting  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron  is  spoken  of  (Ps  107",  Is  45"). 

City  gateways,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
these  various  forins  of  attack,  required  Hanking 
towers  (2  Ch  14'  26»  32',  Ps  48'=,  Ca  8'",  Ezk  26^)  to 
protect  the  entrance,  and  galleries  above  (2  S 
18^-  ^),  from  which  the  defenders  could  throw 
boiling  pitch  and  oil  upon  the  assailants  :  there 
were  probably  two  sets  of  gates,  one  to  each 
entrance,  with  a  courtyard  or  barbican  between. 
'  And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates,  and  the 
watchman  went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  gate  unto 
the  wall '  (2  S  18^).  There  was  a  chamber  over 
the  gate  (2  S  IS*").  Possibly,  at  the  outer  entrance 
there  was  a  portcullis  or  cataracta,  which  is 
described  by  Vegetius  as  an  ancient  contrivance  ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  ('  Cataracta,'  in  Smith's 
Die.  Or.  and  Horn.  Antiquities)  that  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  passage,  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates  ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ' 
(Ps24'»;  cf.  Jer20=51'8). 

Rooms  would  be  required  for  the  guard  of  the 
gate,  for  the  porters,  and  for  the  watchmen,  and 
the  entrance  gateway  would  require  to  be  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  where  the  people  of  the  city 
could  readily  congregate.  Being  of  so  great  im- 
portance from  a  defensive  point  of  view,  the  chief 
otticer  of  the  city  would  naturally  take  great 
interest  in  its  secure  condition  ;  and  being  on  the 
hir;h  road  from  the  country  the  traders  would 
bring  their  wares  there,  and  would  be  detained 
there  before  entry  for  examination  and  toll.  Thus 
the  vicinity  of  the  gate  would  naturally  become  the 
public  place  of  resort  for  business  and  pleasure, 
where  also  justice  could  be  administered  and 
punishment  meted  out. 

As  civilization  and  luxury  increased,  the  gate- 
ways seem  to  have  been  le.ss  used  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Agora  or  Basilica,  or 
forum  and  portico,  being  placed  near  the  royal 
palace,  or,  in  a  seaport  town,  near  the  harbour ; 
and  the  markets  were  divided  uji  according  to  the 
articles  sold  there  (Polyb.  ix.  47,  x.  19).  Some 
articles,  such  as  salt  tisii,  seem  to  have  been  sold 
outside  the  jjates  (Aristoph.  Equit.  1246).  But 
even  in  late  days  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  gates  were  surmounted  by  towers  (Virg.  Aen. 
vi.  552),  and  Polybius  (xv.  29)  calls  a  buildinL'  at 
Alexandria  '  the  gatehouse  at  the  palace  used  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business.'  The  entrances 
to  militjirj'  camns  {castra)  were,  when  necessity 
arose,  defended  iiy  towers  (Civsar,  B.  G.  viii.  9). 
The  gateway  at  1  reves,  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Conatantine,  was  built  in  such  a  style  as 
shows  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  during 
peace  for  the  object  of  civil  governinent. 

In  Syria  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  has  always 
been  the  focus  of  business  tran.sactions,  but  &« 
Greek  and  Roman  inlluences  prevailed,  no  doubt 
the  gate  did  not  occupy,  for  a  time,  .so  important 
a  position  in  the  social  life  of  the  people;  and 
markct-s  were  constructed  in  various  ports  of  the 


city  apart  from  the  gates.  In  the  latter  days  of 
Jerusalem  the  upper  city  is  called  by  Josephus 
(iVars,  V.  iv.  1)  tlie  Agora  or  market  place  ;  the 
sheep  market  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple, 
near  the  pool  of  Bethesda  (Jn  5-) ;  and  a  place  is 
mentioned  outside  the  second  wall  where  were  the 
merchants  of  wool,  the  braziers,  and  the  market 
of  cloth  (Jos.  Wars,  V.  riii.  1).  In  early  days, 
however,  the  markets  were  probably  close  to  the 
gates,  '  To-morrow  about  this  time  shall  a  measure 
of  tine  flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures 
of  barley  for  a  sliekel,  in  the  gate  of  Samaria 
(2  K  7' ;  ef.  Neh  13'«- '»). 

In  the  Assyrian  cities  the  gateways  were  either 
arched  or  had  flat  stone  lintels,  with  flanking 
towers  and  overhead  galleries,  as  at  Khorsabad 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  395,  and  bas-relief  in 
British  Museum,  '  Assyria,'  25,  26,  49).  Hero- 
dotus (i.  179)  and  Ctesias  state  that  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  furnished  with  100  brazen  gates, 
with  lintels  and  sideposts  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  250  towers  to  protect  the  weaker  parts. 
Jeremiah  (51°^-  "*)  speaks  of  burning  these  gates. 
In  Nebuchadrezzar's  account  of  Babylon,  stamped 
on  the  bricks,  the  great  gates  are  described  as 
made  of  cedarwood  covered  with  copper,  with 
thresholds  of  bronze. 

In  the  later  Egyptian  temples  the  gates  appear 
to  have  been  fortified  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Ei/ijp. 
i.  409).  At  Pompeii  may  be  seen  a  gateway  pro- 
tected by  a  portcullis,  wth  a  barbican,  within 
wliich  again  were  gates  of  wood  and  iron. 

Besides  the  open  space  or  fonam  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city  gate,  there  was  evidently  an  open  place 
of  assembly  near  the  entrance  to  the  temple  and 
before  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  At  Jerusalem 
there  was  the  broad  place  Before  the  water  gate, 
which  appears  to  have  been  on  the  south  side  of 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple  (Neh  8"-).  At 
Shushan,  Mordecai  went  to  the  broad  place  of  the 
city  before  the  king's  gate  ;  and  queen  Esther  made 
her  petition  to  king  Ahasuerus  at  the  king's  gate 
(Est4»5=;  cf.  Herod,  iii.  120,  140).  Daniel  sat  in 
the  gate  of  the  king  (Dn  2*°).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  in  Est  and  Dn  '  gate '  is  used  by  metonymy 
for  'palace'  or  'king's  ccart.'  Cf.  the  modern 
'Sublime  Porte.' 

The  gates  were  closed  aud  guarded  by  night. 
Jos  2'- '  '  About  the  time  of  the  shutting  of  the 
gate,  when  it  was  dark ' ;  Neh  7'  '  Let  not  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  be  opened  till  the  sun  be  hot: 
and  while  they  stand  on  guard  let  them  shut  the 
doors,  and  bar  ye  them ' ;  Is  60"  '  Thy  gates  also 
shall  be  open  continually,  they  shall  not  be  shut 
day  nor  night'  ;  Kev  21^  'And  the  gates  thereof 
shall  in  no  wise  be  shut  by  day  (for  there  is  no 
night  there) ' ;  Neh  13"  '  When  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem began  to  be  dark  before  the  sabbath,  I  com- 
manded that  the  doors  should  be  shut.'  The 
gateways  of  palaces  and  temples  were  highly 
ornamented — those  of  Nimroud  (B.C.  884),  Perse- 
polis,  and  Khorsabad  (Fergusson,  Archit.  pp.  154, 
IGO,  174)  were  flanked  by  colossal  figures  of  animals, 
winged  bulls  at  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad.  The 
doors  of  city  gates  were  usually  plated  with  iron 
or  copper,  to  prevent  their  being  easily  burnt  or 
broken  (Ps  107^°,  Is  45-).  In  the  temple  of  Solomon 
(1  K  6^')  the  doors  leading  to  the  Holy  of  Holies 
were  of  olive  wood,  with  carvings  of  cherubim  and 
palm  trees,  and  overlaid  with  gold.  The  doors  to 
the  temple  were  of  cypress  wood,  carved  in  like 
manner,  and  overlaid  with  gold,  with  doorposts  of 
olive  wood  (1  K  &«■,  2  K  W\  Ezk  41=3'-).  Josephus 
( Wars,  V.  V.  3)  speaks  of  nine  of  the  gates  of  the 
temple  courts  being  covered  with  gold  and  silver, 
while  the  east  gate  of  the  inner  court  (the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  Ac  3-)  was  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  greatly 
excelled  the  others.     These  gates  were  30  cubits 


high  and  15  broad,  while  the  doors  of  the  east  gat« 
were  40  cubits  high  and  required  20  men  to  closs 
them,  and  had  bolts  fastened  deeply  into  the  solid 
stone  threshold  (Jos.  Wars,  V.  v.  3,  VI.  v.  3). 

The  bars,  bolts,  locks,  etc.,  of  doors  of  gateways 
were  the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  of  houses, 
but  larger  in  proportion  (see  House). 

In  some  cities  of  Syria  the  doors  were  made  of 
massive  pieces  of  stone.  Buckingham  (Arab 
Tribes,  p.  221)  describes  ponderous  doors  of  stone 
in  the  Hauran,  15  in.  thick,  closed  on  the  inside 
with  bars.  Burckliardt  (Si/ria,  p.  90)  mentions 
doors  of  the  city  gate  at  kufir,  10  ft.  high,  of 
single  pieces  of  stone  ;  he  also  mentions  doors  at 
Ezra,  of  one  piece,  4  in.  thick,  some  upwards  of 
9  ft.  in  height,  turning  upon  hinges  worked  out  of 
the  stone. 

Maundrell  [Early  Travels,  p.  447,  A.D.  1G97)  men- 
tions large  stone  doors  to  tombs  at  Jerusalem,  6 
in.  thick,  turning  on  hinges  of  the  same  piece  with 
the  door.  Schumacher  (Northern  Ajliin,  p.  71) 
gives  a  sketch  of  a  basalt  door  to  a  tomb  at  Uiun 
^eis  (Gadara),  4  ft.  high,  7  in.  thick,  with  stone 
hinges,  and  a  lock  and  bolt  which  can  be  pushed 
home  and  withdrawn  from  the  outside.  Gates  of 
single  precious  stones  are  mentioned  poetically  (Is 
54'--',  Rev  2r-'). 

At  the  present  day  the  people  of  the  East  have 
reverted  to  their  primitive  customs  regarding  the 
uses  of  the  gate,  and  many  business  and  social 
duties  are  carried  out  there.  Thomson  (Land  and 
the  Book,  i.  p.  31)  mentions  having  seen  at  Jaffa 
the  Kddi  and  his  court  sitting  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gate,  hearing  and  adjudicating  all  sorts  of 
cases  in  the  audience  of  all  that  went  in  and  out 
thereat.  At  Suakin  in  1886  the  present  writer 
found  it  necessary  to  sit  at  the  gate  to  transact 
official  business  in  order  that  the  public  might  freely 
approach  and  relate  their  grievances.  Bertrandon 
de  la  Broqu^re  (Early  Travels,  p.  349,  A.D.  14.33) 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  Turks,  the  'Sublime  Porte,' at  Con- 
stantinople. The  ambassadors  were  received  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  and  all  business  was  transacted 
there.  Chardin  relates  (vii.  368)  that  the  princii)al 
gate  of  the  royal  palace  of  Ispahan  was  held  sacred, 
and  used  by  criminals  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
present  writer  conducted  all  his  business  transac- 
tions with  the  governors  of  Al-Arish,  Nukl,  and 
Akabah  in  1882  at  the  gate,  where  there  were 
arched  roofs  giving  protection  from  the  sun  and 
rain,  and  seats  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
At  Nukl  the  council  chamber  was  immediately 
over  the  gate.  The  city  gateways  of  the  present 
day  have  usually  flanking  towers  and  overhead 
galleries,  with  an  arched  passage  within,  so  that  a 
second  set  of  gates  may  be  erected  inside  the 
barbican  or  cou  rtyard.  '  Frequently  in  the  gates 
of  cities,  as  at  Jfosul,  these  recesses  are  used  as 
shops  for  the  sale  of  wheat  and  barley,  bread  and 
grocery'  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  57  note). 
RIorier  (Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  189) 
speaks  of  the  market  for  mules,  asses,  and  camels 
held  every  morning  outside  the  gate  of  Telieran, 
and  also  states  that  temporary  shops  and  tents  of 
sellers  of  all  sorts  of  goods  were  erected  there. 
Denham  and  Clapperton  (Discoveries  in  Africa, 
i.  216,  217)  speak  of  the  markets  for  slaves,  sheep 
and  cattle,  wheat,  rice,  etc.,  outside  one  of  the 
principal  gates  of  a  town.  At  Jerusalem  there  ic 
an  extensive  temporary  market  outside  the  Jaffa 
gate  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  here  also  is  the 
principal  place  of  public  execution. 

The  gate  of  a  city  is  necessarily  the  place  for 
the  collector  of  local  customs  to  sit  to  receive 
the  moneys  due  for  commodities  entering  the  city 
(Mt  9»). 

These   gateways   are   often   very   higlily   orna- 


mented,  sentences  from  the  Kordn  bein"  inscribed  on 
the  doorways  and  on  the  doors  (cf .  Dt  6*,  Is  54'-,  Rev 
2P').  Maundrell  {Early  Travels,  p.  488,  A.D.  1697), 
speaking  of  Damascus,  says,  '  In  these  walls  you  find 
the  gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble  portals, 
carved  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and  variety.' 
The  city  gates  of  the  present  day  are  usually  two- 
leaved,  of  wood  studded  with  iron  naUs,  and  often 
covered  with  iron  or  copper  plates.  As  in  olden 
times,  the  gates  of  walled  cities,  such  as  Jeru- 
salem, Damascus,  Cairo,  etc.,  are  closed  at  night 
(Robinson,  BRP  iii.  455 ;  Lane,  Mud.  Egyp.  i.  25). 

Burying  places  were  outside  the  gate  (Lk  7'-) ; 
so  was  the  irpoaevxr)  at  Philippi  (Ac  16") ;  Jesus 
suffered  '  without  the  gate,'  He  13"  (cf.  Lv  24",  Nu 
15^,  1  K21i»-"etc.). 

The  word  '  gate '  is  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  is  used,  esp.  in  Dt,  to  denote 
the  city  itself, '  And  thy  seed  shall  possess  the  gate 
of  his  enemy'  (Gn  22"  24«»,  Dt  12'2).  We  read  also 
of  the  gate  of  heaven  (Gn  28") ;  the  gate  of  the  Lord 
(Ps  118-") ;  the  gates  of  death  (Ps  9") ;  the  gates  of 
the  grave  (Is  SS'") ;  the  gates  of  Hades  (Mt  W^). 
The  gate  from  its  importance  and  defensive  strength 
becomes  the  sjTionym  for  strength,  power,  and 
dominion.  '  Thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  Salvation, 
and  thy  gates  Praise'  (Is  60'*) ;  'The  Lord  loveth 
tha  gates  of  Zion '  (Ps  87^) ;  '  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
e  gates' (Ps  24');  in  time  of  calamity  the  gates 
ow"!  and  languish,  lament  and  mourn  (Is  14^'  3-", 
Jer  14-).  By  metonymy  '  the  gates '  meant  those 
who  administered  justice  at  the  gates  and  held 
government  (Hom.  II.  ix.  312  ;  cf.  Mt  16'*). 

To  keep  and  watch  over  the  temple,  city,  and 
palace  gates  were  porters  (doorkeepers)  and  watch- 
men ("i);;iE*,  9vpiiipbi,  vv\ap&s,  portarius,  janitor).  In 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  the  duties  of  keeping  the 
gates  ultimately  devolved  upon  the  Levites  (1  Oh 
gist.  i53f._  2  Ch  31'^  Jer  35^).  In  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  4000  of  the  Levites  were  porters  (door- 
keepers) about  the  temple  (1  Ch  23'),  and  the  porters 
waited  at  every  gate  (2  Ch  35").  Tlie  location  of 
the  porters  at  the  gates  is  given  in  1  Ch  20. 

In  the  palace  of  Shushan  (Est  2-'  6'-)  tlie  king's 
chamberlams  kept  the  door.  In  tlie  time  of  our 
Lord  it  is  mentioned  that  a  maid  kept  the  door  of  the 
court  of  the  high  priest  at  Jerus.  (Jn  18"^,  cf.  Ac  12"). 
There  were  also  i>orters  and  watchmen  to  the  city 
gates.  Da\'id  sat  between  the  two  gates  at  Maha- 
naim,  and  the  watchman  went  up  over  the  gate 
and  called  unto  the  porter  (2  S  18-').  The  lepers 
called  to  the  porters  of  the  city  of  Samaria  (2  K 
7'").  Nehemiah  on  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem speaks  of  appointing  the  porters,  and 
appointing  watches  of  tlie  inhabitants  (Ne!i7-''); 
he  also  set  his  servants  over  tlie  gates  when  they 
were  shut  on  the  Sabbath  (Neh  13'").  There  were 
also  guards  to  the  gates  (2  K  11")  and  guard 
chambers  (1  K  14^).  Keepers  of  prison  doors  are 
spoken  of  (Ac  5^  12'). 

The  porter  or  doorkeeper  [dvpwpht)  of  a  fold  is 
spoken  of  as  opening  to  the  sliepliord  (Jn  IfP). 
In  private  houses  tliere  were  doorkeepers  to  watch 
the  entrance  (Mk  13*^).  In  Greek  and  Roman  houses 
there  was  a  small  room  (Bvpwv,  cclla)  for  the  porter 
and  also  for  his  dog,  which  wa-s  usually  kept  in 
the  hall  to  guard  the  house  (Aristot.  Oeron.  i.  6; 
Plato,  ProUifi.  p.  314  ;  Aristoph.  Enuit.  1025 ; 
Tibull.  i.  1.  56).  C.  WARUEN. 


GATH(n3'wine-press';  LXX  IVO;  Jos.  nTTo;Vulg. 
Grill),  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philistines 
(Jos  1,3',  1  S  6'"),  the  site  of  which  is  still  uncertain, 
though  its  position  can  be  located,  within  a  railius 
of  a  few  miles,  from  the  various  references  to  it  in 
Scripture.  The  preiiondcraiice  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  its  identity  with  tlie  village  of  Tell  es-Sitfi, 
the  Blanchegarde  of  the  Crusaders ;  while  some 
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authorities  give  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  the 
rtllage  of  Beit  Jibrln,  which  is  also  identified  a* 
Eleutheropolis.  These  two  sites  are  about  8 
miles  apart,  within  that  portion  of  the  Shepli.!lali 
or  undulating  country  which  was  allotted  to  'lie 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  recognized  as  being  within  the 
border  of  the  Philistines.  According  to  Josepliii>, 
however  (Ant.  v.  i.  22),  Gath  was  in  the  territory 
of  Dan,  and  is  coupled  ^^^th  Jamnia  as  though  in 
its  vicinity  on  the  southern  border  of  the  territory. 

Gath  is  not  mentioned  in  Jos  as  having  been 
allotted  to  either  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Dan,  but 
all  the  references  to  it  indicate  that  it  was  close  to 
the  border  separating  these  two  tribes  :  in  coiiiinon 
with  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  it  remained  in  possessinn 
of  the  Anakim  after  Joshua  had  destroyed  them 
out  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Palestine  (.Jos  11--'). 

Gath  was  a  fenced  city  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  was  constantly  the  scene  of  struggles 
between  the  Philistines  and  Israelites,  and  «;is 
taken  and  retaken  by  either  side  (IS  7'*  17''"-, 
2  S  21™,  2  K  12",  1  Ch  7='  8"  18'  20«,  2  Ch  11*  2i)''), 

The  journey  of  the  ark  of  God  from  Ashdud  to 
Gath  (1  S  5),  and  thence  by  Ekron  to  Beth-sheniosli 
and  Kiriatli-jearim,  indicates  the  site  of  Galli  to 
have  been  near  the  boundary-line  between  Dan 
and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  flight  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  death  of  Goliath,  '  by  the  way 
to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron ' 
(1  S  17'-),  gives  the  same  indication. 

Gath  remained  a  stronghold  of  the  Philistines 
during  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  and  the  l.itter 
twice  (but  see  David,  i.  564")  took  refuge  there: 
first,  when  he  fled  from  Saul  at  Gibeah  (1  S  21'^') 
he  went  to  Achish  the  king  of  Gath,  and  being 
discovered,  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands  ; 
secondly,  when  he  again  lied  from  Saul  at  the  lie.id 
of  600  men,  he  dwelt  with  Achish  at  Gath,  and 
formed  a  friendship  with  him  (1  S  27')  and  with 
the  Gittites,  COO  of  whom  came  after  him  from 
Gath  when  he  reigned  in  Jerusalem,  and  accom- 
panied him  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  on  his  flight 
from  Jerusalem  over  Jordan  (2  S  IS'*"-),  when  liis 
son  Absalom  conspired  and  stole  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Israel. 

Rehoboam  fortified  Gath  (2  Ch  1 1'),  but  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, as  Uzziah  'brake  down  the  wall  of  Gath' 
(2  Ch  26")  when  he  went  forth  and  warred  against 
the  Philistines.  Amos  about  this  time  speaks  of 
'Gath  of  the  Philistines'  (Am  6" ;  see  Driver's 
note).  The  last  reference  to  Gath  as  an  existing  (?) 
city  is  in  the  Hk.  of  Micah  (1'"),  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  '  Declare  ye  it  not  at 
Gath.'  Roth  Ashdod  and  Ekron  are  referred  to  in 
the  times  of  Josiah  (Zeph  2*)  and  after  the  Exile 
(Zee  9'),  but  Gath  has  disappeared  from  history. 
It  may  liave  been  destroj-ed  when  Hezekiah  sniot* 
the  Pfiilistines  even  unto  Gaza  (2  K  18'),  or  when 
Sennacherib  'came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah  and  took  them'  (2  K  18"),  as  it  plays  no 
further  part  in  history. 

Little  is  learned  concerning  the  site  of  Gath  by 
reference  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Gath  is  stated 
to  have  been  5  Roman  miles  north  of  Eleutheroi>olii 
towards  Diospolis  (Lydda),  while  Gath-rinuiKm,  a 
Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  is  stated  as  al>out 
12  miles  from  Diosjiolis  towards  Eloutheroptjlis : 
this  would  in  each  case  Iiidirate  a  site  close  to 
Tell  es-SAfi,  which  is  situated  within  the  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  .ludali,  and  is  nowhere  near  the  site 
which  Gath-riiiinum  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
in  Dan,  nut  far  from  Joppa  and  Lydda.  It  may, 
then,  be  assumed  that  both  these  references  are  to 
the  royal  Gath  of  the  Philistines  and  not  to  Gath- 
riniinon  ("""«i'i,s/  .■.■.  'Gath').  Jerome  in  another 
work  (C'"»iwi.  in  Mic  1")  states  that  tJath,  one  of 
the  live  cities  of  the  Philistines,  waa  situated  'lear 
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the  borders  of  Judah  on  the  way  from  Eleutheroi)olis 
to  Gaza,  and  was  then  a  very  large  village.  Tiiere 
is  obviously  a  mistake  in  the  word  '  Gaza,'  as  the 
wav  indicated  does  not  go  near  the  borders  of 
Juilah.  Eusebius  further  mentions  the  Gath  to 
whieli  the  ark  was  taken  from  Ashdod  on  the  way 
to  Ekron  as  IjHng  between  Antipatris  {lias  el-'Ain) 
and  Jamnia  ( Yebna) ;  this  line  lies  within  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  the  Gath  thus  located  appears  to  be 
Gath-rimnion  and  not  the  royal  Gath. 

The  Crusaders  considered  Gath  to  be  identical 
with  Jamnia  ( Yebna),  and  erected  there  the  castle 
of  Ibelin,  which  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Early  Travels, 
p.  37)  identifies  with  Jabneh,  now  Yebna  (Will. 
Tj-i-.  15.  24.  25). 

Tlio  view  that  Gath,  Bethgabra,  Eleutheropolis, 
and  B:it  Jibrtn  are  all  one  and  the  same  city  is 
based  by  Thomson  (Land  and  Book)  and  Canon 
Tristram  (Bible  Places)  on  the  ground  that  Beth- 
gabra and  Beit  Jibrtn  Taay  be  rendered  '  house  of 
the  gian  ts'  ( Anakim),  and  on  the  finding  of  the  name 
Kherbct  Gat  among  tlie  ruined  heaps  at  Beit  Jibrtn, 
and  also  on  the  assumption  that  Mareshah  was  a 
suburb  of  Gath  (2  Ch  11*,  Mic  1"),  from  the  con- 
nexion of  the  words  in  those  two  passages.  As, 
however,  the  word  Gath  in  Hebrew  signifies 
'  wine-press,'  and  as  the  Anakim  at  one  time  occu- 
pied all  the  territory  round  about,  this  i>roposal 
cannot  be  pressed  home. 

The  view  generally  accepted  is  that  proposed  by 
Porter  in  1857,  viz.  that  Gath  is  represented  by 
tlie  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Tell  es-SAji. 
The  position  generall}'  satisfies  all  the  geographical 
references  so  far  as  they  go,  and  for  a  fenced  city 
it  is  naturally  a  very  strong  site,  having  precipitous 
sides  towards  the  west.  The  only  difficult}'  is  that 
the  sites  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  Gaza,  and 
other  Philistine  fenced  cities  do  not  present  any 
natural  features  capable  of  defence ;  they  are 
simply  mounds  on  the  undulating  plain,  and  it 
may  be  tliat  Gath  may  yet  be  discovered  as  a 
mound  somewhere  near  Tell  es-SdJi.  If  it  had 
sucli  pronounced  natural  features  for  defence  as 
the  hill  in  question  has,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  its  existence  can  have  so  completely  dis- 
appeared   from    history  after  the  time    of    king 

Tell  es'safi  (BEP^  ii.  pp.  29-32)  is  an  isolated 
oblong  hUl  or  ridge  stretching  from  north  to  south 
between  the  Shephelah  to  the  east  and  the  plains 
of  PhUistia  to  tlie  west,  Wady  es-Sunt  (the 
valley  of  Elah)  passing  by  on  the  north.  It  stands 
out  conspicuously  towards  the  north,  south,  and 
west,  about  30U  ft.  above  the  plain  and  700  above 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  presenting  on  three  sides 
many  hundred  feet  of  white  precipices,  would  as  a 
fenced  city  have  been  remarkably  strong.  There 
are  many  caves  and  excavations  on  the  northern 
scarps ;  water  is  obtained  to  the  west  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  name  signifies  '  the  white  hill,' 
and  it  can  be  seen  at  several  hours'  distance  to 
north  and  west. 

On  the  top  is  a  modem  vUlaM  of  mud  huts  with 
a  sacred  tcely.  There  are  still  remains  of  drafted 
stones  visible,  remnants  of  the  old  castle  of 
Blanchegarde  (Alba  Specula),  erected  in  A.D.  1144 
by  Kulke  of  Anjou  as  a  check  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Saracens  from  Ashkelon.  It  was 
taken  by  Saladin  in  A.D.  1191  and  dismantled,  but 
was  again  fortified  by  Richard  of  England  in  the 
following  year.  It  continued  for  some  centuries  as 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 
(See,  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  above, 
G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  194  ff.  ;  Gautier,  Souvenirs  de 
Terre-Sainte,  93).  C.  WakreN. 

GATH-HEPHER  (n;nn  n?  '  wine-press  of  digging'; 
in  Jos  19"  with  n  locale  -ysn  nijj    which  AV  mis- 


takenly tr.  Gittah-hepher). — The  home  of  the 
propliet  Jonah  (2  K  14"),  and  on  the  border  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  near  Japhia  and  Rimmon 
(Jos  19'"- "),  which  have  been  identified  in  the 
villages  of  Y6fa  and  KummAneh. 

There  is  a  "oneral  concurrence  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  Gathhepher  with  the  present  village  of 
el-Mcshhed  (SIVP  i.  pp.  363-307),  the  site  of  one 
of  the  many  Moslem  tombs  of  Neby  Yftnas,  the 
prophet  Jonah.  This  village  is  regarded  by  both 
Christians  and  Moslems  as  being  the  home  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  chain  of 
tradition  supj)ortin<^  this  view.  About  2J  miles  to 
the  west  of  el-MesKlied  is  the  vUl.age  of  Sejfilrieh, 
where  there  are  still  the  remains  of  a  castle  and 
church  identified  by  Robinson  (BliP  ii.  345)  as 
the  site  of  the  Sepplioris  of  Josephus,  the  Tsippori 
of  the  Rabbins,  a  place  not  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
but  afterwards  called  by  the  Romans  Dioc;esarea. 
Jerome  says  (Procein.  in  Jonam)  that  the  home 
and  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah  were  shown  at  a 
small  village  2  miles  from  Sepphoris  or  Diocesareii 
on  the  road  to  Tiberias.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in 
the  12th  cent,  states  that  the  tomb  of  the  proiihet 
Jonah  was  shown  in  his  time  near  Sepphoris  (Early 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  89).  Isaac  Chelo  in  the 
14th  cent,  states  that  the  name  of  Gatli-hepher  was 
Meshad  (Carmoly,  Itin.  p.  256).  The  rabbinical 
WTiters  state  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  the  prophet 
was  shown  at  Gath-hepher  on  a  hill  near  Sepplioris. 
The  wely  or  makdn  has  two  domes,  and  is  verj' 
conspicuous,  dominating  the  plain  on  the  north  at 
a  height  of  1250  ft.  above  the  Jlediterranean. 

LiTERATimE.  —  Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see 
Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.  262 ;  Eeland,  Pal.  u.  "S6 ;  Neuhauer, 
Giog.  da  Talm.  200  f.  C.  WaEREN. 

GATH-RIMMON  (jtern?).— There  are  perhaps  two 
places  mentioned  of  this  name. 

1.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  territory  of  Dan  (.Jos 
21=-',  1  Ch  6"'),  situated  near  Jehud,  Bene-berak, 
and  Me-jarkon,  not  far  from  Joppa  (Jos  19^^). 
The  site  has  not  been  ascertained.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  Gath  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  lying 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia  (Onom.  s.  '  Gath '). 
A  Gath-rimmon  is  mentioned  as  Ij'ing  between 
Diospolis  and  Eutheropolis,  but  this  reference  is 
probably  to  the  royal  city  of  Gath.     See  Gath. 

2.  A  town  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan  (Jos  21'"), 
assigned  to  the  Levites.  It  is  only  once  mentioned, 
with  no  indication  whatever  of  its  situation  within 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  follows  immediately 
after  Gath-rimmon  of  Dan  in  the  previous  verse ; 
and  as  the  LXX  has  'Ujiaei  (B)  or  Baiffcri  (A),  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Ch  6™  has  Bileam  (d;;'-?), 
it  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  transcribers.  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  would  read  in  Jos  21^  o'^^T'  "■"'l  identify  this 
with  the  place  referred  to  in  1  Ch  6™  (so  also  Bennett 
in  SBOT  on  Jos  ad  loc.).     See  further  Ibleam. 

C.  Warren. 

GAULANITIS  (rauXoyms).— The  name  of  a  dis 
trict  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  frequently 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  together  with  Trachonitis, 
Auranitis,  and  Batanrea.  It  is  from  Gaulon, 
Tai\u>v,  which  is  the  Gr.  form  of  the  Heb.  word 
Golan,  [Vu,  of  which  the  modem  Arab,  representa- 
tive is  Jaiildn.  Could  we  locate  with  certainty 
Golan,  which  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan,  we  should  have 
the  central  or  chief  city  of  the  district  in  question, 
and  thus  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  determine  its  geo- 
graphical limits  more  definitely. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Gaulanitii 
fell  to  his  son  Philip,  and  durin"  his  long  reign 
was  a  portion  of  his  dominions  (Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6). 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Upper  and  Lower, 
and  belonged  to  Agrippall.,  from  whom  it  revolted 
to  the  Romans  in  A.D.  66-70  (Josephus,  Life,  37  J 
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Wars,  III.  iii.  5,  IV.  i.  1).  The  province  could  not 
have  heen  of  great  extent ;  it  was  free  from  hills, 
having  some  portions  rocky  and  others  exceedingly 
fertile.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  east-Jordan 
]ilateau,  and  rises  some  ^(JOO  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
Judging  from  existing  ruins,  tliis  region  was  once 
densely  populated.  See  on  the  whole  subject 
Schumacner,  The  Jauldn.  S.  JlKERILL. 

GAULS  (raXdrai)  are  mentioned  in  1  Mac  8^  as 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  in  2  Mac  S'^  as 
defeated  in  Babjlonia  by  the  Jews  (RVm  in  the 
second  passage  and  AV  in  both  read  '  Galatians'). 
The  historical  allusions  are  doubtful,  although 
probably  the  former  passage  refers  to  the  victories 
of  Manlius  in  Asia  Minor  (B.C.  189).  See  further 
under  GaLATIA,  p.  89*. 

GAZA  (n;y  On  10'»,  Dt  2=»,  Arab.  Ghuzzch).— 
One  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  Philistia,  situated  on 
a  slight  eminence  amidst  trees  and  gardens  at  a 
distance  of  2  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt 
to  Jalia  and  the  East  (lat.  31-30°  N.  ;  long.  34- 
33°  E.).  Between  the  present  town  and  the  roast 
rises  a  high  range  of  sandhUls,*  which  protecre  the 
town  from  the  westerly  winds  of  winter,  but  is  a 
constant  source  of  danger  and  loss,  as  the  sands, 
impelled  by  the  winds  from  the  sea,  are  ever  ad- 
vancing; inland  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  city  of  the  time  of  the  judges 
(c.  B.C.  1100)  is  buried  beneath  these  immense 
mounds.  To  the  east  of  the  town  rises  a  ridge, 
270  feet  high,  called  el-Muntfir,  or  'the  watch- 
tower,'  supposed  to  be  the  mount,  '  in  the  direction 
of  Hebron,  to  which  Samson  carried  the  gates  of 
the  city  (Jg  16') :  and  on  the  coast  are  some  traces 
of  ruins.  Tell  et-Tineh  and  el-Mineh,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  position  of  the  fonner  harbour. 
There  is,  however,  no  natural  harbour,  or  safe 
anchorage,  at  any  part  of  this  coast  for  many  miles 
from  Gaza,  and  the  place  could  never  have  been 
a  seaport  town.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects about  Gaza  is  the  forest  of  ancient  olive 
trees  extending  for  3  miles  along  the  Jaffa  road, 
somewhat  resembling  a  forest  of  ancient  oaks  in 
the  gnarled  and  wrinkled  character  of  their  bark, 
and  tlie  girth  of  their  corrugated  trunks.f  The 
country  around  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  or  else 
laid  out  in  pasturage  for  sheep,  goats,  and  herds 
of  cattle ;  and  the  Arabs  from  the  neighbour- 
ing desert  assemble  here  in  the  market-place 
to  buy  and  sell  commodities.  They  belong  to 
the  Azazimeh  and  TerabJn  tribes  inhabiting  the 
districts  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Wady  es-Seba 
(here  called  the  Wady  Ghftzzeh),  and  stretching 
southwards  into  the  sterile  region  of  the  Badiet 
et-Tih. 

History. — Gaza  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
named  in  the  Bible.  AVe  find  it  mentioned,  along 
with  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  lying  along  the 
border  of  the  Canaanites  (Gn  10'*),  t  and  it  was 
captured,  but  not  retained,  by  the  tribe  of  Juilah 
on  the  invasion  of  I'al.  by  the  Israelites  (.Ig  !'"• '"). 
The  special  interest  of  its  early  liistory  is  connected 
with  the  exploits  of  Samson  during  the  wars  between 
Israel  and  the  Philistines  (Jg  13-16),  at  which  time 
G.  seems  to  have  risen  to  a  position  of  great  im- 
portance, and  to  have  become  the  capital  of  the 
rhilistine  confederacy ;  a  position  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

*  Survey  Map  of  Palestine. 

t  One  of  these  trees  was  found  to  be  19  feet  in  circumference 
ftt  4  feet  from  tiie  pround  wlien  measured  by  tlte  present  writer 
In  1884 ;  and  many  of  tbem  may  H«  »  ttaousana  years  of  a^e 
and  upwards. 

t  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  th*-  Oaza  was  in  existence  at 
that  time,  but  only  in  the  lime  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Uenesis. 


In  the  year  B.C.  710,  when  joined  in  alliance  with 
Sabako  king  of  Egypt,  and  ruled  by  Hanno,  it  waa 
attacked  by  Sargon  and  the  army  of  Assyria.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  at  Raphia  (the  modem 
Rafeh),  about  half-way  between  Gaza  and  tlie 
Wady  el-'Artsh  ('River  of  Egypt'),  in  whicli  the 
allies  were  defeated  by  Sar^'on.  Hanno  wins  de- 
prived of  his  crown,  and  earned  captive  to  Assyria 
by  the  conqueror.  This  was  the  Urst  tri.il  of 
strength  between  the  two  great  powers  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria.*  Still  later  (B.C.  332)  G.  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  for  a  period  of  two  months  a 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle  of 
Issns,  but  was  ultimately  taken  by  storm.  The 
city  at  this  time  is  described  as  20  stadia  distant 
from  the  sea,  and  very  difficult  of  access  owing  to 
the  height  of  the  sandhills.  The  city  itself  '>va3 
wide,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  hUl  and  strongly  forti- 
fied by  a  wall.t 

But  the  ultimate  decay  of  G.   foretold  by  the 

Erophets  (Jer  47,  Am  1«,  Zeph  2",  Zee  9°)  was 
astening  towards  fulfilment.  G.  sull'ered  greatly 
(1  Mac  1161-8-  13")  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy 
IX.  and  Alexander  Jann:eus,  a  prince  of  the  Mac- 
cabaian  line  (B.C.  105-78).  By  Augustus  it  was 
assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  along  with  the 
neighbouring  maritime  cities.  Tliis  brings  us  to 
the  first  event  recorded  in  NT  history  in  which 
the  name  of  G.  comes  prominently  into  view, 
namely,  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Ethi- 
opian eunuch,  which  took  place  near  the  city  (Ac 
8-'').  The  precise  spot  where  he  was  baptized 
by  Philip  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty ; 
but  it  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  at  the 
crossing  of  either  the  brook  Wady  el-Hessy  or 
Wady  el-Halib  by  thj  road  from  Jaffa  to  Gaza.J 

Henceforth  G.  almost  disajipears  from  the  page 
of  history,  till  in  A.D.  634  it  was  captured  by  the 
generals  of  the  first  calif,  Abu  Bekr.  During 
the  crusades  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  but  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin  (A.D.  1170). 
Since  then  it  has  remained  a  Mohammedan  city. 
(For  a  full  account  of  Gaza  and  its  history  see  G. 
A.  Smith,  HGHL  181  fi'.,  and  cf.  Gautier,  Souvenirs 
de  Terre-Sainte,  11611'.;  Clermont-Ganneau,  Arch. 
Researches  in  Pal.  (1896),  p.  279  ff.).       E.  HULL. 

GAZARA  (rofd/ja,  Tafapa,  Ta^ripi,  Fdin^pa).— An 
important  stronghold  often  mentioned  during  the 
Maccaba^an  struggle,  1  Mac  4"  7"  9*^  13=^  (in  this 
last  all  MSS  have  Vi^av,  Gaza,  but  the  context  and 
the  parallel  passage  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vi.  7  show- 
that  the  correct  reading  is  Ta^apav,  see  RV'm)  13*^ 
147. 34  1528  Kji^  2  Mac  W^.  In  Ant.  xil.  vii.  4,  XI v. 
v.  4,  Wars,  I.  \'iii.  5,  it  is  called  Gadarn.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  OT  tlKZKit 
(which  see).  See  further,  Schiirer,  IIJP  I.  L  2(il  f., 
372,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  215  ff. 

J.  A.  Seldik. 

GAZELLE  (-zt  zibhi,  SopKit).—A.X  reiiilers  zCbhi 
in  the  iioetical  books,  and  in  2  S  2'»  1  Ch  I'i*  by 
roe.  RV  {jives  the  same  rendering,  but  adds  in 
the  marg.  m  all  but  three  jilaces  (2  S  2'",  Ca  3'  7') 
gazelle.  In  the  lists  of  annuals  used  as  food  AV 
renders  zfbhi  by  roebuck,  while  KV  renders  it  in 
consistently  with  itself  in  the  other  pa.s.sages, 
gazelle.  'fhe  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
rendering  for  all,  instead  of  roc  and  roebuck.  The 
Arabic  word  zabi,  the  exact  counterpart  of  zHilii, 
is  one  of  the  names  of  the  gazelle  in  that  tongue  ; 

*  Rawlinson,  Anr.  Hon.  vol.  ii.  144. 

t  .^rriim,  ii.  20,  where  an  account  of  the  siei^  is  given.  During 
ite  |)rt>press  Alexander  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder. 

\  The  Ilessy  is  cri>s8e<l  by  the  road  at  a  distance  of  12  miles 
from  Oaza,  the  Ilalib  at  5  miles.  Either  of  these  9pots  flts  in 
with  the  narrative.  The  niins  of  el-Mineh  on  the  seacosst 
mark  the  site  of  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  6tb  Mnt. 
called  *  Constantla'  or  '  Limena  OaXB. 
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the  other  is  gfuiz&l,  from  which  our  word  gazelle  is 
derived.  It  was  expressly  permitted  as  food 
(Dt  12"'  14"  15").  It  was  daily  served  on  Solomon's 
table  (1  K  4^).  Asahel  and  the  Gadites  were  as 
fleet  as  zibhts  (2  S  2'e,  1  Ch  12»).  The  zlbhi  was 
much  hunted  (Pr  6',  Is  13").  It  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Ca  (2'-  '■  "  3"  4»  7»  8").  The  fern,  form 
.•!;;>■  zCbhiijyAh  became  (by  law  of  interchange) 
Aram,  tabillia,  which  was  translated  Jop/cds  = 
gazdle  (cf.  Ac  ^). 

The  gazelle,  Gazella  Dorcta,  L.,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  antelopes.  It  is  abundant 
throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in  the 
remoter  mountain  districts  and  in  the  deserts.  It 
is  often  met  with  in  herds,  which  sometimes  number 
as  many  as  a  hundred.  The  general  colour  is  fawn, 
with  white  and  dark  stripes  dowTi  the  face,  and  a 
white  mark  on  the  hind  quarters.  A  local  variety, 
called  the  ariel  gazelle,  Gazella  Arabica,  Ehr.,  is 
found  in  Gilead.  It  is  of  a  darker  fawn  colour 
than  the  type. 

Gazelles  are  hunted  by  Ijfing  in  wait  for  them  at 
the  springs,  or  by  chasing  them  with  greyhounds 
and  falcons.  They  are  very  fleet,  however,  and 
often  'deliver  themselves  uom  the  hand  of  the 
hunter'  (Pr  6°).  They  are  often  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  dri\'ing  them  into  an  enclosure,  with 
a  pitfall  at  either  side.  As  many  as  fifty  may 
thus  be  taken  at  one  time.  When  taken  young 
the  gazelle  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very 
afl'ectionate.  G.  E.  Po.ST. 

GAZERA  (A  Tafvpi,  B  Kofijprf),  1  Es  5".— His 
sons  were  among  the  '  temple  servants.'  In  Ezr  2^* 
Gazzam. 

GAZEZ  (113,  Wellh.,  de  gent,  et  fain.  Jud.  26, 
would  write  it;). — 1.  A  son  of  Epliah,  Caleb's  con- 
cubine, 1  Ch  2^.  2.  In  same  verse  a  second  G.  is 
mentioned  as  a  son  of  Haram,  who  was  another  of 
Ephah's  sons.  Smith's  DB'^  incorrectly  states  tluat 
this  second  G.  is  omitted  in  B.  The  latter  M.S 
reads  both  times  FffoDe ;  Luc.  has  in  second 
instance  Tafdf. 

GAZINGSTOCK.— Men  are  no  longer  punished 
by  being  exposed  to  public  gaze,  whether  in  the 
stocks  or  otherwise,  and  '  gazing-stock '  has  gone 
out  of  use.  It  is  one  of  several  compounds  of 
'  stock '  which  have  become  obsolete.  We  find 
'  mocking  stock '  in  2  Mac  7' ;  and  Tindale  uses 
'  gestyngestocke '  in  Dt  28"  for  EV  'byword.' 
The  only  compound  still  in  use  is  '  laughing-stock.' 

Gazingstock  (1611  'gazing  stocke')  occurs  Nah 
3'  '  I  .  .  .  will  set  thee  as  a  gazingstock ' ;  Heb. 
'N^i?  [in  pause],  lit.  'as  a  sight'  (from  .int  'to  look 
upon') ;  the  word  is  found  also  in  Gn  16''  ('ni  W, 
AV  'Thou  God  seest  me,'  RV  'Thou  art  a 'God 
that  seeth,'  RVm  'God  of  seeing' — which  is  prob- 
ably nearest  the  mark,  r6t  being  a  subst.  here) ; 
in  1  S  16"  of  David  (EV  'goodly  to  look  to') ;  and 
in  Job  33-'  ('xi?,  of  the  wasting  away  of  Job's 
flesh,  EV  'that  it  cannot  be  seen').  For  the 
thought  of  Nah  3«  Davidson  refers  to  Ezk  '28"-  '8, 
Mt  i'",  1  Co  4" ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  other 
example  of  '  gazingstock,'  He  10^  (cf.  also  Moab. 
Stone,  1.  12,  '  a  g.  to  Chemosh  and  to  Moab ').  Here 
the  ptep.  6eaTpij;iti.ei>oi  is  tr*"  in  A V  '  whilst  ye  were 
made  a  gazingstock,'  in  RV  'being  made  a  g.,'  a 
tr.  which  comes  from  the  Bishops'  Bible  ;  Wye.  and 
Rliem.  having  'spectacle,'  after  Vulg.  spectacid um 
facli.  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  Gr.  verb, 
but  BidTpav  ylvofiai  is  found  in  1  Co  4',  already 
referred  to,  in  a  precisely  similar  meaning,  E\' 
'We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  the  world,'  which 
is  Wyclif's  and  the  Kliem.  tr.,  again  after  Vulg. 
spectaculum  facti.  Tindale's  word  here  is  'gas- 
yngestocke,'  and  he  is  followed  by  the  other  ver- 


sions.    Shaks.  uses  'gaze'  for   'gazing-stock'  in 
Macbeth,  V.  viii.  24 — 

•Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  he  the  show  and  paze  o'  the  time  ; 
We'll  hiive  thee,  aa  our  rarer  luonstera  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"Here  may  you  eee  the  tyrant." ' 

J.  HASTisoa 

GAZITES  ([D]'n)j;ii).— The  inhabitants  of  Gaza 
(wh.  see),  Jos  13'  (AV  Gazathites),  Jg  16'. 

GAZZAM  (D13). — A  family  of  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned mth  Zenib.  (Ezr  2*'*,  Nch  ^'j,  called  in 
1  Es  5"  Gazera.     See  Genealogy. 

GEBA.— 1.  (J'j;, in  pause  j;33  =  GaJa,a'hiir)  Acity 
of  Benjamin — one  of  those  assigned  under  Joshua 
to  the  Levites  (Jos  21",  1  Ch  6'*>).  It  was  situated 
on  the  N.E.  border  of  Benjamin  (Jos  18-").  It  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  history  of  the  two  king- 
doms that  Geba  is  to  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Jeba.  The  latter  lies  some  7  miles  to  tbe  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  the  road  to  which  joins  the  main  road 
between  Bethel  and  Jerusalem,  jtist  N.  of  Tell  el- 
Fill  (Gibeah).  It  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
steep  defile  of  the  Wady  Suweintt,  facing  Mich- 
mash  (Mitkhmds)  on  the  other  side  (1  S  14'  'The 
one  crag  rose  up  on  the  north  in  front  of  Michmasli, 
and  tlie  other  on  tbe  south  in  front  of  Gel)a').  It 
was  from  this  spot  that  Jonathan  (1  S  14"-).. 
accompanied  only  by  his  armour-bearer,  started  to 
descend  the  precipitous  cliti's  of  the  pass,  and,  in  so 
doing,  purposely  revealed  himself  to  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines  on  the  opposite  height.  Tlie 
words  of  the  latter  merely  served  to  conlirm  the 
two  warriors  in  their  resolve,  while  the  very 
atidacity  of  their  undertaking  ensured  its  success. 
Climbing  up  on  their  hands  and  feet  (v."),  they 
fell  upon  the  astonished  Philistines  with  un- 
diminished vigour,  and,  by  tlieir  daring,  initiated 
a  panic,  which  quickly  spread  throughout  the 
Plulistine  forces,  and  caused  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  latter  at  the  hands  of  Saul.  Saul, 
with  but  a  scanty  remnant  of  his  forces,  would 
seem  to  have  been  encamped  at  Gibeah  (13"  Geba 
must  be  a  mistake  for  Giljeah  ;  cf  v."),  some  3 
mUes  to  the  S.,  so  that  Jonathan  could  start  on 
his  daring  errand  without  awakening  the  suspicions 
of  his  countrymen  as  to  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
In  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  this  important 
position  on  the  frontier  was  fortified  with '  the  stones 
of  Ramah  (er-Rdm)  and  the  timber  thereof,  where 
with  Baasha  (king  of  Israel)  had  builded'  (1  K  lo-^ 
=  2  Ch  16").  From  this  period  onwards  G.  appears 
to  have  marked  the  N.  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Hence  we  find  the  old  formula,  '  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,'  which  denoted  the  extent  of 
the  united  kingdom,  altered  into  '  from  Geba  to 
Beersheba '  (2  K  2.S",  cf.  Zee  14'").  The  position  of 
Geba,  its  strategic  importance,  and  its  distinction 
from  the  similar-sounding  Gibeah  (for  tl»e  latter 
point  cf.  Jos  IS-*'  ^),  are  once  more  clearly  sfcown  in 
Isaiah's  dramatic  picture  of  the  march  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  against  Jerusalem  from  the  N. 
(Is  10=^-'^  see  GlHKAH,  2  (4)) ;  while  in  the  times  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  it  was  still  a  well-known  spot 
(Neh  11"  12-s .  cf.  7M   ^.zt  2-",  1  Ch  8«). 

In  the  following  passages  the  Hebrew  text 
wrongly  gives  Geba  for  Gibeah:  Jg  20"'-*',  IS 
13'-'";  for  further  details  see  Gideah,  2.  In  Jg 
20"  (see  above)  Geba  is  to  be  restored  in  jilace  of 
Gibeah,  while  in  2  S  5-*  it  seems  probable  that  we 
should  restore  Gibeon  for  Geba,  in  accordance  with 
the  p.arallel  passage  1  Ch  14'°. 

2.  (roi/Sai)  About  3  miles  N.  of  Samaria.  It 
was  the  southernmost  of  the  three  fortresses 
which  commanded  the  road  leading  up  from  Es. 
draelou,  through  the  pass  of  En-gannuu  (Jenin\ 
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into  Samaria.  It  was  between  this  fort  and  Sey- 
thopolis  that  Holofemes  pitched  his  camp  pre- 
paratory to  attacking  Judtea  (Jth  3'"). 

J.  F.  Stf.nxino. 

GEBAL.— 1.  S53,  raiiSdX  or  Te^iX,  Ps  83»  [Eng.  ']. 
A  mountainous  district  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Jebdl  (Robinson,  BJi 
ii.  154).  Joseplius  regards  ro/JoMTis  as  a  part  of 
Idumsea  {Ant.  II.  i.  2,  cf.  IX.  ix.  1),  and  Jerome 
explains  Seir  by  GebaUna  (Euseb.  Onomast.  'Seir'). 
In  Ps  83"  Gebal  is  named,  together  with  Amraon, 
Amalek,  and  otlier  nations,  as  forming  a  confederacy 
against  Israel.  The  date  and  occasion  of  the  psalm 
are  unknown,  but  many  commentators  connect  it 
witli  the  events  described  in  1  Mac  5. 

2.  ^53,  (ol  7rpeff/3i>T£poi)  Bi/;3Xiwi',Ezk  27°.  GeBALITES 
D'^njn,  AV  Giblites,  but  In  1  K  '  the  stonesquarers,' 
Jos  13',  1  K  5"*.  A  Phoenician  city,  situated  on 
rising  ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
and  about  20  miles  N.  of  BeirClt.  Tlie  name  is 
found  frequently  in  Phoenician  [CIS  1)  and  Assy- 
rian inscriptions  in  the  forms  Gubal  or  Gubli  (cf. 
Schrader,  COT  i.  174  and  Gloss.),  and  also  on  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  tablets ;  while  to  the  Greeks  the 
town  was  well  known  as  Byblus  (Bu/JXos  or  Bi;3.\os, 
cf.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  755).  The  modern  name  is 
Jebeil.  The  city  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Adonis  and  Astarte,  while  its  maritime  im- 
portance is  attested  by  Ezekiel,  who  speaks  of 
the  '  elders  and  wise  men  of  Gebal '  as  being  the 
carpenters  or  '  calkers '  of  the  ships  of  TjTe  (27''). 
Accordinj;  to  Jos  13'  the  land  of  the  Geis.alites 
(AV  Giblites)  was  included  within  the  ideal  bound- 
aries of  Israel ;  but  it  was  never  occupied  by  tlie 
Israelites,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  coulil 
in  any  sense  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Promised  Land.  Moreover,  the  passage  is  syn- 
tacticaUy  incorrect  ('^??D  n?^'!)'  ^nd  tlie  widely 
diU'erent  reading  of  LXX  points  to  an  early  corrup- 
tion of  the  text.  It  is  better  to  read  '  as  far  as  the 
border  of  the  Gebalites,'  'V;?.!  "7133  ly,  omitting  the 
preceding  words  n¥Cl  'lib'?,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  territory  of  Gebal  extended  inland  in  a  soutli- 
easterly  direction  (see  Dillm.  ad  loc).  The 
Gebalites  are  mentioned  again  in  I  K  5'*  [Heb.'-J, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  fashioned  the  stones 
for  the  building  of  the  temple  along  with  the 
builders  of  Solomon  and  the  builders  of  Hiram. 
But  here,  too,  the  text  is  probably  faulty.  Thenius 
reads,  'and  Solomon's  builders  .  .  .  fashioned 
them  (the  stones),  and  made  a  border  for  them' 
(u6'^r\  for  D'^ajm,  LXX  (fioKov).       H.  A.  WHITE. 

GEBER  (Tv;  'man'  or  'mighty  man,'  Ta^ip  A, 
om.  B  Luc.  1  K  4"). — One  of  Solomon's  twelve 
commissariat  officers,  whose  district  lay  to  the  E. 
of  Jordan,  and  perhaps  S.  of  tliat  of  the  officer 
mentioned  v.'^  At  the  end  of  v.'*  comes  a  sen- 
tence referred  by  AV  and  KV  to  this  Geber,  and 
rendered  'and  he  was  the  only  officer  which  was 
In  the  land.'  This  is  usually  thought  to  mean 
that  in  this  large  district  more  than  one  officer 
might  have  been  expected,  but  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  probably  because  the  country  was  rugged 
and  thinly  populated.  Such  a  rendering,  however, 
together  with  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  can 
by  no  means  be  extracted  from  the  Hebrew,  which 
is  certainly  corrupt.  Klostermann  by  a  clever 
emendation  obtains  the  statement  '  and  one  officer 
was  over  all  the  officers  who  were  in  the  land,' 
the  reference  being,  not  to  Geber,  but  to  Azariah 
son  of  Nathan,  mentioned  v.'  as  'over  theolUcers.' 
Cf.  the  interpretation  of  Jos.  (Ant.  VIll.  ii.  3)  ^irl 
ik  TOVTwv  (U  tA\lv  dpxt^f  diroS^detKTo. 

C.  F.  BCTRNEY. 

GEBIM  (c-33ri  'the  trenches'). —  A  place  N.  of 
JeruMileiM,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  graphically 
pictured  by  the  prophet  as  saving  their  goods  by 


(light  upon  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
Is  lu"  only.  In  Eusebius  (Onom/ist.  s.  'Gebin') 
a  Geba  5  Roman  miles  from  Gophna,  on  the 
way  to  Neapolis  (Shechem),  is  noticed.  Thb  is 
the  modern  Jebia,  which,  being  near  the  f^f&i 
northern  road,  is  a  possible  site  for  Gebim.  See 
SiVP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv.  C.  R.  CoNDER. 

GECKO  (ni;;K  'dn/ikdh,  /ivyaX^,  mygale).— The  AV 
(Lv  11^)  renders  'CrnQMh,  ferret.  This  animal, 
however,  is  not  found  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  the  one  intended  here.  The 
LXX  ixvyaXi)  signihes  the  shreiu  mmise,  of  which 
several  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  Holy  Land  :  (1) 
Sorex  nraneus,  De  Selys,  Arab./dr  el-kluxl&,  in  the 
hilly  districts  of  N.  Galilee  ;  (2)  S.  tetragonuru.i, 
Desra.,  in  Lebanon  ;  (3)  S.  piji/TtuEus,  De  Selys, 
about  one-third  as  large  as  the  first ;  (4)  S.  crassi- 
caudus,  Licht.,  a  silver-grey  species,  in  the  S. 
deserts;  (5)  S.  fodiens,  Schreb.,  the  water  shrew, 
by  streams  in  Coelesyria  and  Antilebanon.  Not 
withstanding  the  above  tr"  of  the  LXX  and  the 
notion  of  the  Rabbins  that  the  hedrjehorj  was  llie 
animal  intended,  the  position  of  'an&k&h  among  the 
lizards  has  inclined  scholars  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
them.  The  RV  has  adopted  (/ecAo  (so  Pesh.).  This 
rendering,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  purely 
conjectural.  There  are  several  of  the  Gcckonida:  in 
the  Holy  Land.  The  commonest  of  all  is  the  com- 
mon gecko,  Ptyodactylits  Hasselquistii,  Schneid., 
which  is  found  everywhere  amon"  rocks  and  in 
ruins  and  about  houses.  It  has  a  fan-shaped  foot 
(whence  its  generic  name),  with  suckers  by  the 
sides  of  the  toes,  so  that  it  can  walk  on  smooth 
walls,  and  even  run  inverted  like  a  tly.  It  moves 
noiselessly.  But  it  can  emit  a  rapid  clucking 
sound,  by  vibrating  the  tongue  against  the  palate. 
The  name  gecko  is  an  attempted  imitation  of  this 
sound.  There  is  a  popular  superstition  in  the 
country,  that  a  gecko,  crawling  over  the  body, 
will  produce  leprous  sores ;  hence  its  name  afju 
burets,  'father  of  leprosy.'  This  opinion,  which  is 
probably  ancient,  would  add  to  the  lacertine  form 
of  the  animal  a  reason  for  considering  it  unclean. 
It  has  a  flattish-triangular  head,  covered  with 
scales,  a  wide  mouth,  large  eyes  and  small  teeth, 
and  a  broad  tail,  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  The 
general  colour  is  black,  but  the  whole  body  is 
spotted  with  rows  of  rounded  warts  or  promi- 
nences. It  is  the  most  repulsive-looking  of  the 
lizards  in  Palestine.  G.  E.  Post. 

GEDALIAH  (i.r^ia,  n;^n3  'J'  is  great').—!.  Son 
of  Aliikam,  who  had  protected  Jeremiah  from  the 
anti-Chaldtean  party  (Jer  26-^),  and  probably  grand- 
son of  Shaphan,  the  pious  scribe  (2  K  22).  G. 
naturally  sli.ared  the  views  of  Jeremiah.  This 
commended  him  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  made 
him  governor  over  '  the  poor  of  the  people  that 
wereleft  in  the  land.'  His  two  months'  rule  and 
treacherous  murder  are  detailed  in  Jer  40,  41 
(2  K  25-^''''°).  At  Mizpah  in  Benjamin  the  scattered 
elements  of  the  national  life  gathered  rounu  G. 
First  came  Jeremiah,  then  the  remnant  of  the 
army,  and  finally  the  .lews  that  had  been  dispersed 
in  the  adjacent  countries.  At  G.'s  bidding  they 
began  to  settle  in  the  deserted  towns,  and  to 
gather  in  the  now  ownerless  crops.  Meanwhile 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  resolved,  by  the 
assa.ssination  of  G.,  to  destroy  '  the  remnant  of 
Judah'  (Jer40").  He  found  a  tool  in  Ishmael  'of  the 
seed  royal,'  formerly  a  high  officer  under  Zedekinh, 
but  now  a  bandit  in  the  service  of  .\miuon 
(41'").  Disbelieving  the  warnings  which  he  re- 
ceived, G.  entertained  Ishmael  and  ten  followers 
at  Mizpah.  G.  and  the  small  garrison  of  Jews 
and  CImldieans  were  slain,  probably  while  at  table 
(Jos.  Ant.  X.  ix.  Oi&nd  their  bodies  cast  promiscu- 
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oualy  (41')  into  the  ancient  cistern  of  Asa.    The 

Slot  of  Baalig  succeeded  but  too  well  ;  for  the 
ewish  captains,  fearing  lest  they  might  be  held 
responaible  for  the  audacious  murder  of  the  great 
king's  representative  (iV- "),  fled  into  Egyjit, 
carrying  with  them  Jeremiah  and  '  all  the  remnant 
of  Judah.'  '  It  seemed  to  be  the  revocation  of  the 
advantages  of  tlie  Exodus'  (Stanley).  The  anni- 
versary of  G.'s  murder — the  third  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  Tisri  (Zee  7°  8") — has  been  ever 
since  observed  as  one  of  the  four  Jewish  fasts. 
Gratz  (see  Cheyne  on  Jer  41')  argues  that  G.'s 
government  lasted  five  years,  but  liis  reasons  do 
not  seem  conclusive. 

2.  1  Ch  25^-  °  eldest  '  son '  of  Jeduthun,  leader 
of  the  second  cour.se  of  temple  musicians.  3.  Ezr 
10'*  (1  Es  9"  Joadanus),  a  priest  'of  the  sons  of 
Jeshua,'  who  '  had  married  a  strange  woman.' 
i.  Jer  38'  son  of  Pashhur  (Jer  20'-"),  a  prince  in 
the  reign  of  Zedukiah.  8.  Zeph  1'  grandfather 
of  the  prophet  Zephaniah.  N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

GEDDUR  (A  Teddoip,  B  KeSdoip),  1  Es  S".— la 
Ezr  2^'  Neh  7*°  Gahak.  inj  was  perliaps  read 
•mi. 

GEDER  (113).  —  An  unidentified  Canaanitish 
town,  whose  king  was  amongst  those  conquered 
by  Joshua,  Jos  12"  (only).  While  LXX  A  has 
VaSdp,  B  has  'Acrel.  It  is  very  probably  identical 
with  Beth-gader  of  1  Ch  2".  In  1  Ch  27^  Baal- 
hanan,  who  had  charge  of  David's  olives  and  syco- 
mores,  is  called  the  Gederite  ("T^n),  wliich  may  be 
a  gentilic  name  derived  from  Geder,  although  some 
prefer  to  derive  it  from  Gederah  (wh.  see). 

GEDERAH.  — AV  of  1  Ch  40"  reads,  'Those 
that  dwelt  among  plants  (RVm  plantations)  and 
hedges,'  but  RV  gives  '  the  inhabitants  of  Netaim 
and  Gederah,'  and  this  is  probably  the  correct  tr" 
of  .Tiiji  D'^Di  '3y^'.  In  that  case  the  Gederah  re- 
ferred to  would  probably  be  the  city  of  that  name 
located  by  Jos  15^  in  the  Shephelah,  the  modem 
Jedireh  (,b'lKP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xx.)  and  the  Gedour  of 
Eusebius  (Onomast.  p.  254,  Lagarde,  2nd  ed.).  The 
gentUic  name  Gederathite  (•OT^")  occurs  in  1  Ch 
12^.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GEDEROTH  (rt-na,  in  2  Ch  28"  ':n).— A  town  of 
Judah  in  the  Shephelah,  Jos  15",  2  Ch  28'8,  noticed 
\vith  Beth-dagon,  Makkedah,  and  Naamah.  It 
appears  to  be  the  modern  Katrah  near  Yebna, 
where  a  Je\vish  colony  is  now  established.  Possibly 
it  is  also  the  Kidron  of  1  Mac  15=«-  •"  \&.    See  SWP 
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GEDEROTHAIM  (o^oilJ)  occurs  in  Jos  15"  as  one 
of  the  fourteen  cities  of  Judah  that  lay  in  the 
Shephelah.  There  are,  however,  fourteen  cities 
without  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  has 
arisen  by  dittography  from  the  preceding  Gederah 
(Noldeke,  Krit.  d.  AT,  101).  The  names  of  the 
cities  in  the  LXX  show  several  divergences  from  the 
MT  ;  in  T."*  Adithaim  is  omitted,  and  after  VaS-qpi 
we  read  xal  al  iTravKm  ai>T^s,  which  is  eridently 
intended  to  be  the  tr"  of  n:nnij  ('sheep-folds'). 
Both  the  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  and  '  Siegfried  ■  Stade 
are  surely  in  error  in  stating  that  the  name  is 
omitted  in  the  LXX.  The  subterfuge  of  the  AVm 
'  Gederah  or  Gederothaim '  is,  of  course,  not  per- 
missible. J.  A.  Selbie. 

GEDOR  (*3,  -113).— 1.  A  town  of  Judah,  named 
along  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zur,  Jos  15™ ;  cf. 
1  Ch  4«-  >»  12"  (in  this  last  injri,  Baer  and  Kittel 
•man).  It  is  generaUy  identilied  with  the  modem 
JedUr  (Fvobinson,  BRP-  ii.  13)  north  of  Beit  Sur. 
2.  The  district  from  which  the  Simeonites  are  said 


to  have  expelled  the  Hamite  settlers,  1  Ch  A""^. 
The  LXX,  however,  reads  Tipapa  (Gerar),  and 
Gerar  'suits  admirably  as  to  direction'  (Kittel  in 
SHOT).  This  reading  is  adojited  also  by  Ewald 
(Gcsch.  Isr.  i.  344),  Bertheau  {C/iron.  51),  Hitzia 
(on  Mic  I"),  Graf  {Der  Stamm  Simeon,  25),  Oxf. 
Heb.  Lex.,  Siegfried-Stade,  etc. 

OEDOR  (nhJ,  -113  'wall').— 1.  A  Benjamite,  an 
ancestor  of  kmg  Saul,  1  Ch  8"  9^.  2.  3.  The 
eponym  of  two  Judahite  families,  1  Ch  4*- '».  bee 
Genealogy. 

GE-HARASHIM  {cxnn  n-j),  'valley  of  craftsmen,' 
1  Ch  4''',  Neh  U*'.  In  the  latter  passage  it  occurs 
■\vith  Lod  and  Ono.  The  name  mav  survive  at  ihe 
ruin  Hirsha,  E.  of  Lydda.  See  S'WP  vol.  ii.  sh. 
xiv. 

GEHAZI  ('in"!,  except  in  2  K  5=»  8*-»,  where  it  is 
Vp?,  '  valley  of  vision ' ;  LXX  Tifffi,  Vulg.  Giezi)  is 
four  times  called  tlie  servant  (lyj,  lit.  '  boy ')  of 
Elisha,  a  term  which  indicates  a  lower  kind  of 
service  than  Elisha's  'ministry'  to  Elijah.  He 
may,  however,  be  the  jjerson  called  in  2  K  4'" 
Elisha's  minister  (niv'r).  the  word  which  is  applied 
to  Elisha  himself  in  1  K  19^'.  Gehazi  is  one  of 
those  Bible  characters— Achan,  Judas,  Anania*^ 
Demas,  etc. — wliose  crimes  and  apostasy  point  the 
moral  that  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds 
of  evil.  What  is  known  of  him  is  told  in  three 
narratives. 

1.  In  the  story  of  the  lady  of  Shunem  (2  K  4»-") 
he  appears  as  a  man  of  shrewd  practical  sense,  but 
incapable  of  understanding  the  impulses  of  deep 
feeling.  His  moral  quality  is  scarcely  defined. 
Elisha  having  failed  to  persuade  his  benefactress 
to  ask  any  favour,  turns  in  perplexity  to  consult 
his  servant  (4'^).  G.  has  penetrated  the  good  lady's 
thoughts,  and  teUs  the  prophet  of  her  secret  longing 
for  a  son.  Elisha  perceives  that  his  servant's  insiglit 
has  surpassed  his  own,  and,  recalling  the  Slmnam- 
mite,  promises  that  the  desire  of  her  heart  will  be 
granted.  In  the  sequel  to  the  story,  when  the 
lady,  bereft  of  this  child  of  promise,  comes  in  htsta 
to  the  retreat  at  Carmel  and  casts  herself  ai.  the 
prophet's  feet  in  a  passion  of  grief,  G.'s  common- 
place mind  is  shocked  at  this  liberty  taken  by  a 
woman.  He  would  rudely  thrust  her  away  ;  but 
the  prophet,  pitying  her  unknown  sorrow,  reproves 
his  servant  for  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  her  soul. 
When  she  has  told  the  cause  of  her  grief,  G.  ia 
directed  to  hasten  to  Shunem,  saluting  no  man  by 
the  way  (cf.  Lk  10^),  ana  lay  the  prophet's  staff  on 
the  face  of  the  child. 

2.  In  the  story  of  Naaman  G.  appears  as  a 
finished  example  of  covetousness  (2  K  5^"'").  His 
baseness  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the  high- 
mindedness  of  his  master.  In  vain  does  Naaman 
press  his  treasure  on  the  acceptance  of  Elisha  ;  lie 
has  to  depart  with  it  intact  (5'*).  To  the  sordid 
mind  of  G.  this  situation  of  affairs  presents  a 
temptation  which  he  cannot  resist.  His  passion 
for  gain,  probably  long  nourished  in  secret, 
suddenly  overmasters  him.  The  voice  of  reason 
and  religion  is  stifled,  and  blasphemy,  lying,  sacri- 
lege, and  fraud  come  to  serve  his  master  passion. 
Elisha's  refusal  to  take  the  stranger's  gold  seems 
to  liini  madness.  'As  J"  liveth,'  he  will  secure  a 
portion  of  it  for  himself — thus  lightly  does  he  use 
the  same  oath  witli  which  Elisha  solemnly  refused 
the  filthy  lucre  (o'*'-").  Running  to  overtake  the 
Syrian  cavalcade,  G.  invents  a  clever  story  of  two 
poor  young  sons  of  the  prophets  having  just  come 
to  Samaria,  whose  wants  Elisha  has  bethought 
himself  of  supplying  out  of  the  treasure  which  he 
liad  refused  for  himself.  G.  begs  for  them  a  talent 
of    silver  (,C400 !)   and  two  changes  of    raiment 
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Plausible  though  the  story  was,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  lower  the  prophet  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Syrians.  They  would  reflect  that  he  was  like 
other  men,  after  all.  But  G.'s  request  is  at  once 
granted,  and  two  of  Naaman's  servants  return  to 
Samaria  laden  with  the  clianges  of  raiment  and 
twice  as  much  silver  as  had  beeu  asked.  When 
they  come  to  the  hill  C^ril',  LXX  £<s  rb  SKmiivbi/,  to 
the  secret  place,  from  a  reading  ^^k  ■  Vulg.  jam 
vesperi)  G.  dismisses  the  men  and  conceals  his 
prize.  He  then  boldly  presents  himself  before  his 
master,  and  in  answer  to  a  qi'pstion  assures  him 
witli  an  air  of  innocence  tliat  lie  has  been  nowhere. 
But  the  prophet  has  at  last  discovered  his  servant's 
true  character,  and  with  searching  interrogations 
lays  bare  his  guilt,  and  reads  the  very  tliouglits 
and  intents  of  his  heart.  G.  is  utterly  confounded. 
Pale  and  speechless  he  hears  the  cui-se  of  Naaman's 
leprosy  entailed,  with  awful  appropriateness,  on 
himself  and  his  family  for  ever,  and  goes  from 
Eli.-iha's  presence  a  leper,  white  as  snow. 

3.  In  the  third  narrative  (2  K  S''")  G.  appears 
engaged  in  conversation  with  king  Jehoram,  who 
has  called  him  to  recite  the  story  of  Klislia's 
wonderful  deeds.  G.  is  tellin";  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Sliunammite's  son  to  life,  when  the  lady 
herself  comes  on  the  scene  to  petition  the  king  to 
reinstate  her  in  the  house  and  land  which  she  had 
lost  in  a  recent  famine.  The  difficulty  of  imagin- 
ing the  king  talking  to  a  leper  and  G.  glorifying 
Elisha  has  led  some  critics  to  suppose  that  this 
narrative  is  misplaced,  and  should  appear  before 
2  K  5.  But  it  reads  quite  natmallj'  as  it  stands. 
Conversation  with  lepers  was  not  forbidden.  The 
story  certainly  shows  G.  in  a  more  favourable 
litflit  than  the  previous  narrative.  The  notice 
taken  of  him  by  the  king,  and  the  truthfulness 
and  respect  with  which  he  recounts  the  deeds  of 
his  former  master,  may  be  charitably  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  atlliction  had  at  last  made  him  a  wiser 
and  better  man. 

I'.lislia's  clioice  of  this  covetous  man  to  be  his 
follower  presents  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind, 
thougli  not  so  great,  as  Christ's  choice  of  a 
covetous  disciple.  It  appears  that  the  prophet's 
insight,  tliough  often  marvellous,  was  sometimes 
quite  ordinary  (2  K  4").  He  confesses  his  inability 
to  read  the  mind  of  the  Shunammite  :  '  .J "  hatli  hid 
it  from  me,  and  hath  not  "told  me'  (4^").  In  tlie 
same  way  he  was  evidently  mistaken  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  his  servant.  He  probably  cliose 
hiiii  for  his  ready  wit  and  practical  sense ;  and  if 
he  detected  in  him  a  love  of  money,  lie  may  have 
hoped  that  the  force  of  example  would  wean  him 
from  it.  But  to  minds  steeped  in  avarice  the 
means  of  grace  are  often  a  savour  of  death  rather 
than  of  life,  and  a  holy  e.\amp!e  may  not  cliange 
the  heart.  '  Happy  was  it  for  Gehazi,'  says  Bisljop 
Hall,  'if,  while  his  skin  was  snow-wliite  with 
leprosy,  his  humbled  soul  was  washed  white  as 
snow  with  the  water  of  true  repentance.' 

J.  Strachan. 

GEHENNA.  —  The  word  Gehenna,  IVfi-i-a  in 
Tischendorf  and  WII  (or  Viivva  according  to  othiT 
scholars,  on  the  ground  of  its  derivation  from  the 
Aram.  0)-J),  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  Hebrew 
exinession  Dirt  '3  =  'valley  of  Uiiuiom,'  Jos  !.">"  18", 
Nell  ll**,  which  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  p"J 
c^rt  =  'valley  of  the  son  of  Ilinnoni,'  Jos  1.5'  IS", 
2Ch  2S'  3;i«,  Jer  7''-»"  19--",  or  in  the  Kdltih  of 
2  K  23'"  DSn-"j3  'i.  But  this  place  became  so  imtori- 
0U8  through  its  evil  associations  that  it  wius  simply 
called  '  the  valley  '  ica/  iioxri»,  Jer  '2^  31-",  and  the 
gate  of  .Jerusalem  lending  to  it  '  the  valley-gate,' 
2  Ch  '26",  Neh  2'»- '»  3".  This  valley  lay  to  the  S. 
and  S. W.  of  Jerusalem  (Uobiiisuii,  lillP  ii.  273, 
274).  The  derivation  of  c:r;  is  iiuite  uncertain. 
In  the  LXX  this  name  appears  variously  as  0d/)O7{ 


'Ofbn  (B:  'Ekk^m  A),  Jos  15';  (B)  rdirT,  2oi/rd>i  (B : 
vloi  'EnS/i  A),  Jos  18"  ;  TaieKi/a  (B  :  Fal  'Ofrdfi  A), 
Jos  18" ;  raifScvdoM.  (B  :  Vv^.eyvdiM  A),  2  Ch  28» ;  yi 
^ani  'Exi-iya  (B  :  yri  lieevi-o^  A),  2  Ch  33'.  Elsewhere 
we  find  generally  (papay(  (uioO)  'Evvd/j.. 

This  term  is  used  in  a  variety  of  meanings  in 
the  course  of  Israelitish  and  Jewish  history.  These 
we  shall  consider  separately  according  as  they 
appear  in  OT,  Apocalyptic  literature,  the  NT,  or 
in  later  J  udaisin. 

I.  It.s  use  in  the  OT  falls  under  three  heads. 
{a)  It  is  used  in  a  merely  topographical  sense. 
Thus  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Judali  and 
Benjamin,  Jos  15''  18"^,  and  the  northern  limit  of 
the  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  after 
the  Captivity,  Neh  11*',  and  lay  in  front  of  the 
gate  Harsith  of  Jerusalem,  Jer  19*.  See  further 
under  HiNNOM  (Valley  of). 

(6)  It  is  used  in  a  religious  significance  as  imply- 
ing a  place  of  idolatrous  ami  inhunutn  sacrijices. 
These  were  first  ottered  by  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
who  made  their  children  to  '  pass  through  the  fire ' 
to  Molech  in  this  valley,  2  K  16^  2  Ch  28^  and  2  K 
21',  2  Ch  33'.  These  sacrifices  were  probably  made 
on  the  '  high  places  of  Topheth,  which  is  »«j  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,'  Jer  7"  ;  cf.  -or  32'\ 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  abommations, 
Josiah  polluted  it  with  human  bones  and  other 
corruptions,  2  K  23"'-  •'^  ".  But  this  worship  of 
Molech  was  revived  under  Jehoiakim,  Jer  ll'"'", 
Ezk  20**.  In  consequence  of  these  idolatrous 
practices  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  Jeremiah 
prophesied  that  one  day  it  would  be  called  the 
'  Valley  of  Slaughter,'  and  that  they  should  '  bury 
in  Topheth  till  there  be  no  i)lace  to  bury,'  Jer  7^ 
19".  Many  scholars  have  accepted  the  statement 
of  Kimchi  (c.  1200  A.D.)  on  Ps27  :  'Gehennam  fuit 
locus  spretus,  in  quem  abjecerunt  sordes  et  cadavera, 
et  fuit  ibi  perpetuo  ignis  ad  comburendum  sordes 
illas  et  ossa;  iiropterea  parabolice  vocatur  judicium 
impiorum  Gehennam.'  But  this  is  denied  by 
Rouinson,  i.  274,  who  writes  that  '  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  other  fires  than  those  of  Moloch 
having  been  kept  up  in  this  valley'  (Kos'jnmiiLor, 
Biblisch.  Gcogr.  II.  i.  156,  164). 

(c)  It  signifies  the  place  of  punishment  for  r»- 
belliotts  or  apostate  Jews  in  the  presence  oj  the 
righteous.  Gehinnom  or  Gehenna  is  not  actually 
mentioned  with  this  signification  in  the  OT,  but 
it  is  it  and  no  other  place  that  is  implied  in  Is  50" 
'  in  a  place  of  pain  shall  ye  lie  down,  and  66-"  with 
this  new  connotation.  Both  these  passages  are  very 
late,  and  ]irobably  from  the  same  hand — not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  (see  ChejTie,  Introd.  to  the 
Bk.  of  Isaiah,  p.  380;  Smend,  Alttcstamentliche 
lieligionsgeschicfue,  p.  506).  Further,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  apostate  Jews  in  Is  66-''  is  conceived 
as  eternal :  'They  shall  look  upon  the  carcases  of 
the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me ;  for 
their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be 
quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  to  all 
flesh.'  The  i)unishment  of  Gehenna  is  implied  also 
in  l)n  12^  '  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  abhor- 
rence.' We  should  observe  that  the  same  wortl  \»-n 
'  abhorrence  '  occurs  in  these  two  passivges,  ami  in 
these  only,  and  the  reference  in  botli  is  to  Gehenna. 

II.  Its  Mi;anino  AND  furtiiek  Dkvelop.mk.nt 
IN  Apocalyptic  Liteuature.*    In  this  literature 

*  There  is  no  actual  mention  of  the  word  Oeheniu  in  biblical 
Apocryphal  literature  ;  but  in  Jth  10'7— 

«vai  itiilri*  ITcoirrdtuitMr  r>*  yttu  fJUHf. 

Kt^^iK  \\if7utfi*rtip  ixdixr.rli  «bratr  i*  kuip^  M^inm, 

itvtcLi  Tv^  MOLi  rMtt\fMM(  lit  raflmt  mirTMr, 

wij  xXx.rtirtti  it  mirt/r,rii  ut(  *ciV.«r — 
the  reference  to  Oelieniia  is  undeniable.  In  Sir  7'',  hoireTer, 
the  text  iKi.Mrr.t  irtievf  rvfi  Kai  rv4«Xr.{  is  probably  eornipt, 
iH'inj;  wilhout  the  8upi>ort  of  the  Syrian  Version  aiij  tlie  l>c«t 
MSS  of  the  ICthiopic.  Shcol,  moreover,  has  Iieoome  synonym- 
ous with  Gelienua  in  tlie  Similitndt'*,  Thus :  '  Sii'eol  wiU 
devour  the  Hiunert  in  the  preeenco  of  the  elect,'  60S,  cf,  eS>0 
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this  conception  underwent  further  development, 
(a)  Thus  Gehenna  was  conceived  as  a  place  uf 
corporal  and  spiritual  punishment  for  apostate 
Jews  in  the  presence  of  the  righteous  for  ever.  (See 
Eth.  En.  27--S  90-«-").  In  the  Similitudes  of  that 
book,  i.e.  chs.  37-70,  there  is  a  slight  niodihcatiuii 
of  the  above  idea.  Thus,  tliough  the  punisliment 
is  everlasting,  only  its  initial  stages  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence  of  the  righteous.  On  tlie 
expiration  of  these,  tlie  wicked  will  be  swept  for 
ever  from  the  presence  of  the  righteous,  48"  62'^-  ". 

(6)  A  place  of  spiritual  punishment  for  apostate 
Jews  in  the  presetice  of  the  righteous.  Heretofore 
Gehenna  was  always  conceived  as  a  place  of  both 
corporal  and  spiritual  punishment.  This  new 
development  is  attested  in  the  Kth.  En.  91-104 
(c.  134-95  BC).  Thus  in  98^  'their  sjiirits  will 
be  cast  into  tlie  furnace  of  fire.'  Cf.  also  103*. 
From  99"  103'-  *  it  is  clear  that  Sheol  and  Gehenna 
have  become  equivalent  terms  in  this  writer  also. 
See  also  100".  The  same  conception  is  found  in  an 
Essene  writing,  i.e.  Eth.  En.  108*  and  in  the 
Assumpt.  Mos.  10'°.  In  the  latter  passage  Gehenna 
or  rather  'the  valley'  is  mentioned  by  name  (see 
Charles,  Assumption  of  Moses,  pp.  43,  44).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  all  these  books  only  a  blessed 
immortality  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous  is  taught. 

(c)  A  place  of  corporal  and  spiritual  punishment 
for  all  the  wicked  in  the  presence  of  the  riifhtcoits. 
We  arrive  at  this  stage  of  development  in  2  Es 
y36-3a  <  gt  apparebit  locus  tormenti,  et  contra 
ilium  erit  locus  requietionis :  clibanus  gehennas 
ostendetur,  et  contra  eum  jocunditatis  paradisus. 

Et  dicet  tunc  Altissiraus  ad  excitatas  gentes 

"  Videte  contra  et  in  contra ;  hie  jocunditas  et 
requies,  et  ibi  ignis  et  tormenta.'" 

III.  Its  Meaning  in  the  NT.— In  the  NT 
Gehenna  is  always  the  final  place  of  punishment 
into  which  the  wicked  are  cast  after  the  last  judg- 
ment. It  is  a  place  of  torment  both  for  body  and 
soul.  Thus  Mt  5-"  'It  is  profitable  for  thee  th.at 
one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  thy 
whole  body  go  into  Gehenna.'  So  also  in  5'". 
Some  have  argued  that  Christ  has  here  only  the 
living  in  view ;  but  this  limitation  appears  un- 
warranted. It  is  not  till  after  the  final  judgment 
that  the  wicked  are  cast  into  Gehenna.  At  the 
resurrection,  soul  and  body  are  united.  Both  are 
punished  in  Gehenna.  Gehenna  as  the  last  punish- 
ment was  conceived  also  as  the  worst.  It  slew 
both  soul  and  body — not,  indeed,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  relatively.  Thus  Mt  10^  '  Fear  him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  boiiy  in 
Gehenna.'  Cf.  Lk  12».  This  final  stage  of  retri- 
bution is  carefully  distinguished  in  Eth.  En.  22"'". 
There  the  souls  in  the  third  division  of  Sheol  are 
raised  in  order  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  worst 
penalty,  but  of  the  sinners  in  the  fourth  division  it 
IS  said  :  '  Their  souls  will  not  be  slain  on  the  day  of 
-iidgment,  nor  will  they  be  raised  from   thence.' 

'or  the  phrase  '  slaying  of  the  soul '  in  tbis  con- 
nexion, compare  also  Eth.  En.  108'-".  Gehenna 
is  conceived  as  a  fire,  Mt  5'^  18" ;  an  unquenchable 
fire,  Mk  9'"> ;  as  a  place  where  '  their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched,'  Mk  9'^ ;  a 
'furnace  of  fire,' Mt  13^-'«';  'the  outer  darkness,' 
Mt  8'-  22'3  25=".  It  is  the  'lake  of  fire'  in  Rev 
1920  20i»-  "•  >«  2I».  Hades  is  finally  cast  into  it. 
Rev  20".  In  the  NT  Hades  and  Gehenna  seem 
never  to  be  confused  together. 

IV.  In  later  .Judaism.— Here  Gehenna  is  con- 
ceived as  a  Purgatory  for  faithless  Jews,  who 
were  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  paradise,  but 
still  remained  the  place  of  eternal  perdition  for 
the  Gentiles  (cf.  Weber,  Jitdische  Thcolorjic'-,  [ip. 
341,  342  ;  Driver,  Sermons  on  OT,  79  f.,  87,  89  f.,  97). 

R.  H.  Chahi.ks. 
GELILOTH  (n'lS'V^,  TaXm^e,  A  "AvaX.XAwfl).- One 


^; 


of  the  places  mentioned  in  Jos  18"  as  defining  th* 
S.  boundary  of  Benjamin.  The  border,  it  is  said, 
after  leaving  the  valley  of  tlie  son  of  Hinnom, 
'went  out'  first  to  Eu-shemesh  (probably  'Ain 
I.Iaurl,  about  2  miles  E.  of  Jerus:ilem),  and  after- 
wards to  G.  'in  front  of  the  ascent  of  Adummim,' 
and  so  passed  on  into  the  Jordan  Valley.  The 
'a.scent  of  Adummim'  is  in  all  probability  the 
ascent,  some  5  miles  long,  leading  up  from  tlie 
plain  of  Jericho  to  Tala'at  ed-Dumm,  aliout  6 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  regular  route 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  The  place  G, 
has  not,  however,  been  identified  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  said  about  it  is  that  it  was  some  spot  on  the 
boundary  between  Benjamin  and  Judah,  conspicu- 
ous as  a  landmark  to  a  traveller  climbin"  up  this 
steep  ascent.  In  Jos  15',  where  the  N.  boundary 
of  Judah  (in  the  opposite  direction)  is  descrihed, 
the  place,  similarly  described,  is  called  Gilijal 
(Sj^sn,  LXX  B  Taaydd,  A  VaXydX).  We  have 'no 
means  of  determining  which  is  the  true  reading  ; 
the  idea  that  the  Gilgal  between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  can  be  intended  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of 
the  question  ;  the  border,  at  the  point  in  question, 
must,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  employed 
('went  up,'  IS"''-'";  'went  down,'  18""'- '*''),  have 
been  above  the  plain. 

Geliloth,  in  the  sense,  as  it  seems,  of  circuits 
or  districts,  appears  also  (in  the  Heb.)  as  the 
technical  name  of  the  administrative  districts  of 
the  Philistines  (Jos  13-,  Joel  3  (4)^ ;  cf  1  Mac  5'=)— 
perhaps,  of  those  ruled  by  their  five  '  lords ' 
(Jos  13^).  It  occurs  likewise  in  the  obscure  and 
uncertain  expression  (Jos  22"'-"),  'districts  of 
Jordan  '  (jl!"]:'?  niS''j3),  which  describes  the  locality  in 
which  the  altar  '  Ed '  was  built  by  the  2i  tribes. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

GEM.— See  Stones  (Peectous). 

GEMALLI  ('V?^  •  camel  •  owner,'  or  'my  re- 
warder'). — Father  of  the  Danite  spy,  Nu  13'-  P. 

GEMARA.— See  TALMUD. 

GEMARIAH  (n;-)=3,  innia  'J"  hath  accomplished  '). 
— 1.  .\  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  from  whose  cham- 
ber B.aruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
e.ars  of  .all  the  people.  He  vainly  sought  to  deter 
king  Jehoiakim  from  burning  the  roll  (Jer  30'"-  " 
^- ").  2.  A  son  of  Hilkiah  who  carried  a  letter 
from  Jeremiah  to  the  captives  at  Babylon  (Jer  29''). 

GENDER  (a  dipt  form  of  'engender,'  which 
conies  from  Lat.  ingcnerare,  through  Old  Fr.  en- 
gcndrer,  the  d  being  excrescent  after  n  as  in 
'  tender '  from  tener)  is  used  in  AV  both  transi- 
tively and  intransitively,  both  literally  and  figuia- 
tively.  The  trans,  and  lit.  sense  '  to  beget '  ia 
common  in  Wyclif,  as  Mt  1"  (1380)  'Abraham 
gendride,  or  bigate,  Ysaac'  ;  and  Ec  6^  (1388)  'If 
a  man  gendrith  an  hundrid  fre  sones,  and  lyvetb 
many  yeris,  and  hath  many  dales  of  age,  and  bis 
soule  usith  not  the  goodis  of  his  catel,  and  wantith 
biriyng ;  Y  pronounce  of  this  man  tliat  a  deed 
borun  cliild  is  betere  than  he.'  It  is  from  Wye. 
(1388)  that  the  AV  tr.  of  Job  38^  conies,  "I'ha 
hoary  frost  of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it  ? ' 
(n^';,  Gen.  '  ingendred  ' ;  RVm  '  given  it  birth '). 
In  Zee  13=  Wye.  uses  the  word  of  mother  as  well 
as  father,  '  his  fader  and  nioder  that  gendridcn 
hym,'  and  in  the  same  verse  be  speaks  of  'his 
fadir  and  modir,  gendrers  of  hym';  and  then  in 
Gal  4=-'  he  employs  the  word  of  the  mother  alona 
=  bear,  bring  forth  children,  'gendrin^e  in  to 
seruage.'  This  has  passed  into  AV  (in  Tindale'i 
form  '  which  gendreth  unto  bondage ')  through  al' 
the  intermediate  versions  (Gr.  th  bovKtlav  ytw^aa, 
RV  '  bearin"  children  unto  bondage  ). 
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The  Gr.  verb  yivtaai,  like  the  Enj.  verb  *  gender, 
refers  to  the  father,  but  is  used  of  tlie  mother  in  Lk  l'^-  57"23^, 
Jn  16*^i,  and  in  this  passaj^'e.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
well  brought  out  b}'  Lightfoot,  '  for  these  women  are  (represent) 
two  covenants;  one  of  them,  which  was  given  from  Mount 
8inai,  bearing  children  unto  bondage ;  inasmuch  as  she  (Iitj,-) 
Is  llagar.'  Add  Gwynne's  explanation,  'As  Hagar,  the  bond- 
woman, brought  forth  children  unto  bondage, — for  the  children 
follow  the  condition  of  their  mother, — so  Ukewise  did  the  Sinaitic 
covenant  bring  forth  childrea  unt^  bondage ;  the  one  is  a  fit 
representative  of  the  other.* 

This  trans,  verb  is  used  metaph.  in  2  Ti  2^  '  But 
foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing 
that  they  do  gender  strifes '  (yevvQiai.  /idxas ;  Wj-c. 
'gendren  cliidiiigis,'  Tind.  'gendre  stryfe,'  Rhera. 
'  ingender  braules '). 

The  intrans.  examples  ( = '  copulate,' '  breed ')  are 
Lv  lyii*  and  Job  21'",  with  which  cf.  Shaks.  Othello, 
IV.  ii.  62— 

*  Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in.' 

J.  Hastings. 

GENEALOGY Under  this  title  will  be  con- 
sidered— A.  Biblical  Genealogy  in  general;  B.  The 
Genealogical  Lists  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  and  a 
few  other  lists  of  names  ;  C.  Lists  of  persons  and 
families  associated  with  the  labours  of  Ezra  and 
Neheniiah. 

A.  1 .  Definition.  —  The  word  genealogy  (sing, 
and  plur.)  occurs  in  OT  as  a  tr.  of  the  Heb.  noun 
<t"}'.  {Ht.  \ey.  Neh  7°)  and  of  the  denom.  verb 
i?";  (only  Hithp.  in  1  .and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and  Neh), 
with  the  meaning  of  a  family  register  or  a  regis- 
tration by  families  (1  Ch  4^^  5'-'-  "  etc.).  In  con- 
nexion with  these  registrations  are  often  given 
lines  of  descent  (cf.  1  Ch  1-9),  and  occasionally 
the  pedigrees  of  individuals  (1  Ch  2"'"'^-  *>""  et  al.). 
Tables  of  genealogical  descent  also  appear  in  OT 
u  an  expansion  of  the  word  n'n^in,  'generations' 
(cf.  Gn  5'  liy  U'o  etc.,  also  Mt  1'  ^ijiXos  ycfiffeus 
'IricoO  XpiiTToO,  LXX  for  nnVi.n  15?,  '  The  genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  RVm).  Genealogies  appear  in  two 
forms — one  giving  the  generations  in  a  descending 
Bcale  (Gn  5,  Ru  4'*''  etc.),  the  other  in  an  ascend- 
ing scale  (1  Ch  e*"-",  Ezr  T'"'  etc.). 

2.  The  registration  of  families  and  individuals. — 
Just  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  preserve  family 
registers  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Lists  of 
families  and  of  citizens  for  official  purposes  must 
have  been  made  very  early,  in  connexion,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  census  of  David  (2  S  24).  Familiarity 
with  sucli  enrolments  is  implied  in  the  reference 
to  '  the  book  of  J"  (Ex  32^'-,  Ps  139'"),  'the  book 
of  life'  (Ps  69^,  cf.  Is  4^  Dn  12'),  and  they  seem 
to  be  directly  mentioned  in  Jer  22*^,  Ezk  13'.  At 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Deuteronomic  law 
there  must  have  been  some  way  of  determining 
whether  one  was  of  pure  Isr.  descent  (Dt  '23'-''). 
But  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  pre-exilic  period, 
when  marriages  probably  were  freely  made  with 
the  old  Can.  inhabitants,  and  when  these  inhabit- 
ants were  being  gradually  incorporated  and 
amalgamated  into  Israel,  a  motive  for  carefully 
preserving  lines  of  individual  descent  is  not  appar- 
ent, and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
records  were  generally  m.ide.  An  exception, 
which  is  only  probables,  may  have  occurred  in  the 
case  of  royalty,  nobilitj',  and  perhaps  the  priest- 
hood. (Tlie  laws  of  inheritance  seem  not  sulli- 
ciently  complicated  to  have  re(|uired  the  preserva- 
tion of  family  genealogies).  Alter  the  restoration, 
however,  when  Israel  had  become  a  church,  and  a 
sharp  line  of  scp;iration  was  drawn  between  the  Jews 
and  the  other  peoples  of  Palestine,  and  union  with 
them  by  marriage  had  become  a  grievous  trespass 
(Ezr  9'"''),  the  case  waa  far  dill'erent.  Hence,  from 
the  time  of  reforms  introduced  by  Ezra  and 
Nehcmiah  (c.  B.C.  444),  the  jireservation  of  family 
cenealogies,  or  records  of  thedescent  of  indiviiluals, 
became  a  matter  of  special  importance.     Already, 


at  that  time,  certain  families  were  debarred  from 
the  ortice  of  priests  because  they  could  not  produce 
genealogical  registers  (Ezr  2"'-**,  Neh  7"^*»).  From 
then  onwards  care  was  doubtless  exercised  tor 
their  preservation.  Their  value  is  shown  by  the 
repeated  allusion  to  them  in  1  and  2  Ch,  Ezr,  and 
Neh.  To  become  a  priest,  a  prime  requisite  was 
an  evidence  of  proper  pedigree.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Joseplius  tliat  his  pedigree  was  given  in 
the  public  records  (Vita,  1  ;  cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  7),  :-t  is 
probable  that  family  genealogies  were  thus  Kept 
trom  their  importance  in  reference  to  inheritance, 
marriage,  redemption  of  lands,  and  service  in  the 
temple.  Many  families  at  the  time  of  Christ 
evidently  had  genealogical  registers  (Mt  1',  Lk  2^ 
3^f-,  Ac  i^\  Ro  11',  Ph  3"). 

'  Da\idida,  or  descendants  of  the  house  of  David,  were  found 
among  the  Jews  in  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
Roman  period  (comp.  Zunz,  AnalekUni,  No.  6,  p.  4G,  note  18). 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  exterminating  war«ana  the  Dispersion, 
the  records  of  old  families  were  lost  as  early  as  the  first  centuries, 
and  even  the  famiUes  of  the  priests  did  not  remain  unpolluted 
(Jentfi.  Kiddit^hiHy  iv.  1)*  (Zunz  in  Asher's  Itiiwrary  of  Utn). 
Tudddy  ii.  p.  6).  Julius  Africanus  {Kp.  Arislidcs,  v.)  gives  a 
tradition  that  Herod  l.  destroyed  the  genealogical  lists  which 
were  kept  at  Jerus.,  to  deprive  Jewish  families  of  tlie  knowledge 
of  their  descent.  This  story  is  doubtful,  though  received  by 
some.    (See  Sachs,  Beitrage,  Heft  ii.  pp.  155  ff.). 

3.  Figurative  and  artificial  genealogies. — These 
appear  frequently  in  OT.  In  Gn  5  an  anbrokcn 
line  of  descent  of  ten  generations — from  Adam  to 
Noah  inclusive — furnishes  a  chronologj' for  the  ante- 
diluvian period;  in  Gn  H'"-^  a  similar  line  from 
Shem  to  Terah  inclusive  furnishes  the  chronology 
of  the  period  from  the  Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham. In  Gn  10  is  a  table  of  nations,  presenting  the 
geographical  and  political  relationships  in  the  form 
of  a  genealogy  or  family  tree  from  the  three  .sons 
of  Noah.  From  Terah,  Abraham,  and  Isaac  is 
traced  the  descent  of  the  peoples  with  whom  Israel 
recoOTized  aclose  racial  union,  i.e.  the  Araimcans  of 
N.  Mesopotamia  (Gn  22'-''''"),  the  tribes  of  .\rabia  (Gn 
25'"'*),  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (tki  19^''>,  and 
Edomites  (Gn  36).  These  peoples,  botli  !is  wholes 
and  in  their  various  subdivisions,  are  mentioned 
as  descendants  from  individual  ancestors  bearing 
generally  tribal  or  geographical  names,  as  though 
peoples  and  tribes  grew  out  of  single  households. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  Israel,  who  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  from  whom  in  like 
manner  sprang  the  various  clans  and  families  of 
these  tribes  (cf.  Gn  46'--'^,  Nu  26). 

This  fonn  of  representation  is  not  pecuUar  to  OT  writera.  It 
is  the  usual  way  m  whicli  primitive  peoples  explain  their  origin 
and  tribal  relationsliips.  The  Greeks  traced  their  descent  from 
Ilellen,  who  had  three  sons,  Dorus  and  .\eoIus,  who  gave  their 
names  to  the  Dorians  and  .\eolians,  aiui  .\uthus.  who  through 
his  two  sons.  Ion  and  Achaius,  became  the  forefather  of  the 
lonians  and  Aclucans.  But  especially  is  this  the  method  of 
Sem.  people,  as  is  illustrated  among  Israel's  kinsmen,  the  Araba- 
According  to  their  writers,  tiie  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  '  patri- 
arclial  tribes  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  on  original  stock  on 
the  system  of  kinship  'through  male  descendants.  A  tribe  waa 
but  a  larger  family  ;  the  tribal  name  waa  the  name  or  nickname 
of  a  conmion  ancestor.  In  process  of  time  it  broke  up  into  two 
or  more  tribes,  each  embracing  the  descendants  of  one  of  the 
great  ancestor's  sons,  and  talking  its  name  from  him.  These 
tribes  were  again  divided  and  subdivided  on  the  same  principle.' 
'  Between  a  nation,  a  tribe,  a  sept  or  sub-tribe  and  a  family, 
there  is  no  difference  on  this  theorj',  except  in  size  and  distance, 
from  a  common  ancestor'  (\V.  11.  Smith.  Kinship  and  Marria<j* 
in  Early  Arabia,  pp.  3f.X  This  likewise  seems  to  have  been 
the  view  in  Israel,  and  is  es]>ecially  worked  out  in  P.  (.Mo.it  of 
the  genealogical  tables  and  tribal  and  family  listji  In  the  Hex. 
belong  to  this  document). 

While  in  some  instances  tril)es,  clans,  or  families 
take  their  name  from  historic  persons, — some  .Arabic 
clans  are  thus  named  (Kinship,  p.  15  :  Sprenger, 
Miihntnmcd,  iii.  p.  cx.xxvi,  Juur.  liibl.  Lit.  vol.  .\i. 
1892,  p.  I'2()), — in  genealogical  lists  the  founders  of 
tribes,  elans,  and  families  are  usually  to  be  re- 
gardeil  as  Bl>onymous  heroes,  for  countries  and 
cities  are  frei|uently  mentioned  as  parents  (Miz 
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raim  Gn  10",  Canaan  10",  GUead  Jg  11',  Hebron 
1  Ch  2**,  et  al.).  Under  the  form  of  family  experi- 
ence are  given  events  of  tribal  life  (Gn  38.  See 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  289;  Stade,  Gesch.  i. 
pp.  157  f.  ;  Moore  on  Jg  l"-'").  Elder  sons  prob. 
represent  earlier  or  more  powerful  tribes  and  Janii- 
lies ;  marriages  their  coalitions,  the  weaker  being 
perhaps  tlie  wife,  and  an  inferior  a  concubine ; 
untimely  deaths  their  disappearances ;  difl'erent 
relatiousliips  of  the  same  person  political  or  geo- 
rapliical  changes  or  difl'erent  traditions  (cf.  Stade, 

esch.  i.  p.  30).  But  many  genealogical  stories 
and  relationships  originated  evidently  in  folk- 
tales, and  hence  they  present  a  mingling  of  fact 
and  fancy,  and  the  relationships  of  father,  mother, 
wife,  son,  daughter,  etc.,  cannot  be  interpreted 
upon  any  uniform  theory  in  respect  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  each. 

Where  pedigrees  for  generations  of  remote  anti- 
quity are  given  (Gn  5.  ll>''-=^  1  Ch  2»-i-  &^  et  al.), 
tliey  probably  do  not  rest  upon  authentic  records, 
but  are  artiticlal. 

'  Life  in  the  Orient  is  much  too  unsafe,  and  the  changes  much 
too  great,  for  one  to  expect  to  find  family  records  of  several 
centuries.  Moreover,  in  the  desert  [and  so  generally  under 
nomadic  conditions  which  Israel  for  centuries  experienced] 
family  archives  are  unimagrinable,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to 
beheve  that  all  the  brandies  of  a  family  tree  could  be  preserved 
by  memory'  (Sprenger,  Mohammed^  iii.  p.  cxli). 

This  statement,  made  in  view  of  Arabian  gene- 
alogies, is  equally  ajiplicable  to  those  of  early  man- 
kind and  Israel.  These,  too,  when  they  present  a 
continuous  line  of  descent  from  father  to  son,  are 
the  conjectures  of  later  ages  (see  Chronology  of  i 
OT).  They  are,  however,  not  the  fruit  of  a  spirjr, 
of  deception,  but  of  good  faith  with  poetic  imagina- 
tion in  vindicating  family  rights  and  privileges, 
and  religious  institutions,  or  in  glorifying  the 
family  and  national  and  religious  heroes.  The 
impulse  for  the  formation  of  such  pedigrees  is 
synchronous  with  the  stress  laid  upon  piuity  of 
descent  and  the  actual  keeping  of  family  gene- 
alogies. The  names  introduced  were  not  usually 
inventions,  but  taken  from  legend  and  story, 
representing  often  historical  persons,  families,  and 
conditions. 

These  artificial  pedigrees  abound  in  Arabic  gene- 
alogies (see  Sprenger),  and  also  occur  in  Jewish 
■writings  —  for  example,  the  Seder  Olam  sutta. 
(Zunz,  Gottesdicnstliche  Vortrdge,  Berlin,  1892,  pp. 
142  S.  ;  Asher,  Itiner.  of  Benj.  of  Tudela,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  6ff.). 

B.  The  Genealogical  Lists  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes. — These  lists  are  found  almost  exclusively 
in  Gn  Ho^"^,  Ex  &*-'^,  Nu  26^-'»,  1  Ch  1-9.  Thev 
exhibit  difl'erent  sources,  and  have  suffered  much 
in  transcription,  especially  those  in  Chronicles, 
so  that  we  often  have  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused mass  of  names,  which  defy  any  proper  genea- 
logical treatment.  The  genealogies  are  partially 
figurative  and  artificial,  and  partially  genuine 
family  records ;  but  where  the  exact  line  is  to 
be  drawn  between  those  due  to  fancy  or  theory 
and  those  due  to  records  cannot  always  be  deter- 
mined. In  some  instances  there  may  be  a  com- 
mingling of  both  elements.  The  whole  history 
behind  these  genealogies  is  very  obscure ;  hence 
the  explanatory  notes,  when  they  depart  from  a 
recital  of  mere  facts,  must  be  received  as  tenta- 
tive. The  lists  are  prepared  also  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  OT  proper  names  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  many  names  are  given  which 
probably  represent  no  real  persons  or  families, 
but  have  arisen  from  textual  errors. 

N.B.  The  tribes  are  indicated  by  Rom.  numerals.  The  vari- 
ous listfi  under  each  tribe,  grouped  by  generations,  pedigrees, 
or  other  classifications  given  in  OT,  are  numbered  with  Arabic 
Dumeralfl,    providing    a    means    of    cross  -  reference.      Heavy 


(Clarendon)  type  Indicates  the  father  of  the  person  or  perwDi 
whose  name  or  names  immediately  follow.  Italics  indicate  ft 
son  of  tlie  preceding  and  the  fattier  of  the  succeeding  (a  con- 
tinuous line  of  descent  from  fatber  to  son  is  indicated  by  ft 
succession  of  names  in  italics).  Tlie  child  or  children  of  the 
jierson  named  in  heavy  tjpe  or  it.alics  immediately  preceding 
are  given  in  ordinary  type.  Mothers'  names  are  jilaced  in 
brackets  before  their  cliildren.  The  following  abbreviations 
are  used  :  d.  daughter,  f.  father  or  father  of,  m.  mother,  s.  sod 
of,  ss.  sons  of. 

Since  these  lista  are  found  mainly  in  1  Ch,  the  following 
abbreviations  are  used  referring  to  its  Uterature  : 

Be.  =  E.  liertheau  in  Kgf.  Uandb.  1S73  ;  Ke.  =C.  F.  Keil  in  Bil'lt 
Camm.  (18721;  KL=R.  Kittel  in  the  .'Sacred  Books  of  the  UT, 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Hcb.  Text,  1895  ;  Kau.  =  E.  Kaiitzsch  In 
IHeUeilvje  Schriftd  a.  T.  iibersetzt  und  herawsgegehen.,  1894; 
Oe.  =  S.  Oettli  in  Kgf.  Komm.  1889  ;  Sm.  =  R.  Smend,  THe  Listen 
dcr  Bucher  Ezra  und  Nehemiah,  18al ;  We.  =J.  Wellhausen, 
l)e  Gentihus  et  Familiis  JtidteU  quce  1  Chr.  2.  4.  ejiinnrrantur, 
1S70  ;  We.  I'rol.  =»  J.  Wellhausen,  Protegow-nfl  to  the  Ilialoi-y  o) 
y^(W^,  1885  ;  Zoe.  =  0.  Zoeckler  in  Lange'i  t'ommentary .  1870. 
[Unfortunately,  Cray's  Studies  in  lleb.  Proper  yamen  and 
Hoinmel's  Anc.  Ueh.  Tradition  both  appeared  too  late  for  use 
in  the  present  article]. 

Jacob:  (m.  Leah)  Reuben  (l.),  Simeon  (ll.),  Levi 
(III.),  Judah  (IV.),  Issachar  (v.),  Zebulun  (VI.),  d. 
Dinah  ;  (m.  Rachel)  Joseph  (Manasseli  and 
Ephraim)  (vil.'''),  Benjamin  (vill.);  (m.  IJilliali) 
Dan  (IX.),  Naphtali  (x.)j  (m.  Zilpah)  Gad  (XI.), 
Asher  (XII.),  Gn  35^''-^,  cf.  293'-30*'  So"  10»-" 
49=-',  Ex  !»-»  etc. 

This  genealogy  is  a  reflection  of  a  more  or  less  artificial 
divi.sion  of  Israel  into  twelve  tribes  (cf.  the  twelve  sons  of  Ish- 
mael,  Gn  251-*  1*^').  The  history  and  the  sentiment  which  occa- 
sioned such  a  motherhood,  as  well  as  the  order  of  birth  of  these 
tribes,  and  the  placing  of  a  daughter  among  them,  is  only 
partially  clear  (see  Israkl,  and  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  145  ff.). 

1.  1.  Reuben:  Hanoch,  Pallu(2),  Hezron,  Carmi, 
Gn  46\  Ex  6",  Nu  26"-,  1  Ch  5^ 

2.  Pallu  (1)  :  Eliab,  Nemuel,  Dathan,  Abiram, 
Nu  26>«-. 

3.  Joel(i)'>.,  Shema.iah,  Gog,  Shimei,  Micah, 

Beaiah,  Baal,  Beerah,  1  Ch  b^'^-. 

4.  Joel  (3)?,  Sheina,  Azaz,  Bela,  1  Ch  5*. 

5.  Jeiel,  Zechariah,  1  Ch  5'. 

Hanoch,  Pallu,  Hezron,  and  Carmi  are  names  of  clans  (Nu  2^^), 
of  which  we  know  nothing  further.  Hanoch  appears  also  as  a 
clan  of  Midian  (Gn  25-1),  and  Hezron  as  one  of  Judah  (Nu  20'^i): 
Nemuel  is  mentioned  only  in  this  connexion.  For  Dathan  and 
Abiram  see  Korah.  The  relation  of  Joel  to  any  of  the  four  sons 
of  Reuben  is  not  given.  Ki.,  after  Sam.  and  Arab.  VSS,  removes 
Joel  and  inserts  Carmi,  but  the  Joel  of  vv.4  and  8  niaj  b»  the 
same  (Be.) ;  Shema  (v.8)  =  Shemaiah  or  Shimei.  Beerah(l  Ch  B*) 
was  a  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  carried  away  by  Tif  lath-pileser. 
Bela,  with  whom  Jeiel  and  Zechariah  are  associated,  repre- 
sented a  powerful  clan,  occupying  a  wide  extent  of  territory 
(1  Ch  68f). 

II.  1.  SIMEON:  Jemuel,*  Jamin,  Ohad.t  Jachin.t 
Zohar,?  (m.  Canaanitess)  Shaul  (2),  Gn  46'",  Ex  6", 
Nu  26'2-",  1  Ch  42*. 

2.  Shaul  (1):  Shallum,  Mibsam,  Mishma,  Ham- 
muel,  Zaccur,  Shimei,  sixteen  sons  and  six 
daughters,  1  Ch  4"-^'. 

3.  [A  list  of  princes],  Meshobab,  Jamlech, 
Joshah,  (s.  Amaziah)  Joel,  Jehu,  (s.  Joshibiah,  s. 
Seraiah,  s.  Asiel)  Elioenai,  Jaakobah,  Jesho- 
haiah,  Asaiah,  Adiel,  Jesimiel,  Benaiah,  Ziza,  (s. 
Sliiphi,  s.  Allon,  s.  Jedaiah,  s.  Shimri,  s.  She- 
maiah)  1  Ch  4"-^. 

4.  Ishi,     Pelatiah,     Neariah,     Rephaiah, 

Uzziel,  1  Ch  4«. 

The  descent  of  Shaul  from  a  Canaanitess  mother  (On  461'), 
Ex  015)  implies  a  clan  of  mixed  Isr.  and  Can.  elements.  No- 
thing further  than  their  mention  is  known  of  the  other  clans. 
(On  the  early  disappearance  of  Simeon  see  Slmeo.v).  Mibsam 
and  Mishma  (2)  are  names  also  of  Ishmael's  descendants(Gn  25I4, 
1  Ch  12y),  and  suggestaminglingofSimeonites  with  the  Arabians. 
The  princes  (3)  represent  famihes  of  shepherds  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  had  conquered  for  themselves  a  dwelling- 
place  near  Gerar  (1  Ch  43?-",  Gedor  MT,  Gerar  LXX,  Ki.).  The 
sons  of  Ishi  are  captains  who  went  to  Alt.  Seir,  and,  smiting  the 
Amalekites,  abode  there  (1  Ch  4''2-  IS). 

We.  (Prol.  pp.  212  f.)  doubts  the  historicity  of  the  Chronicler's 
notices  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Simeon  during  the  Heb.  monarchy  ;  Stade  also,  that  of  Simeon 
{Gesch.  L  p.  165).    On  the  other  hand,  Graf  thought  that  th« 

•  Nemuel,  Nu  26H,  1  Ch  4". 

t  Wanting  1  Ch  4",  Nu  26ia-». 

t  Jarib,  1  Ch  4«.  §  Zerah,  1  Ch  4»». 
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fj^befl  had  Dot  entirely  died  out.  and  saw  historical  movements 
of  their  remnants  in  the  Chronicler's  statements  (Der  Stamm 
Simeon,  pp.  22  ff.).    This  is  more  probable. 

III.  1.  Leyi  :  Gershon  (2)  (3),*  Kohath  (9),  Merari 
(31),  Gn  46",  Ex  6»«,  Nu  3"  26",  1  Ch  6^-  «  23«. 

2.  Gershon  (1)  (3) :  Libni  (6),  (Ladan  (7)),  Shimei 
(8),  Ex  6^^  Nu  3»«,  1  Ch  6"  23«. 

Libni  and  Ladan  (1  Ch  237-8  2621)  evidently  represent  the  same 
clan.  Libni  is  derived  from  the  priestly  city  Libnah,  Why 
ladan  (I~V:)  should  be  its  equivalent  is  not  clear.  Possibly 
Laadah  (niy?)  (1  Ch  4-i>— if  a  town— and  Libnah  were  identical, 
and  Ladan  (f^V ?)  is  to  be  connected  with  the  former.  Or  Ladan 
may  have  bei^n  a  pure  clan  or  family  name,  and  Libni  one 
taken  from  place  of  residence. 

3.  Gershon  (1)  (2):  Jahathy  Shimei^  Zimmahy 
Ethan,  Adaiah,  Zerah,  Ethni,  Malchijah,  Baa- 
seiah,  Michael,  Shimea,  Berechiah^  Asaph^  Zaccur 
(4),  Joseph,  Nethaniah,  Asharelah,t  1  Ch  6^^-^  25-. 

The  pedigree  of  Asaph  the  singer  (see  Asapu).  His  four  sons, 
ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  were  appointed  by  David  for  the  service 
of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Ch  25if-).  See  also  (6),  and  see 
notes  under  (22ab). 

4.  Zaccur  (3) :%  Micaiah,%  Mattaniah  (5),  She- 
maiah,  Jonathan,  Zechariah,  Neh  12^. 

The  pedigree  of  Zechariah,  a  musician  who,  with  hia  brethren, 
i.e.  fellow  musicians,  Shemaiah,  Azarel,  ililalai,  Gilalaj,  Maai, 
Nethanel,  Judah,  Hanani,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jems.  (Neh  1-227 -^tJ)  •  Mattaniah  in  this  pedigree  e\'idently 
x>rresponds  to  the  M.  who  was  *  chief  to  begin  the  thanksgiving 
D  prayer '  (Neh  1117) ;  mentioned  also  as  a  resident  of  Jerus. 
1  Ch  915). 

5.  Mattaniah  (4) :  Hashabiah,  Bant,  Uzzi,  Neh 
11^. 

The  pedigree  of  Uzzi,  an  overseer  of  the  Levites  at  Jerus. 
(Neh  1122),  whose  descent  is  given  thus  from  Mica  (Micaiah)  (4), 
of  the  eons  of  Asaph.  Another  line  of  descent  from  a  Mattaniah  of 
the  SB.  Asaph  is  given  in  2  Ch  30i-»,  viz.  Mattaniah:  Jeiel,  Ben- 
aiah,  Zecfiariah,  Jahaziel.  Jahaziel  was  the  Levite  who  en- 
couraged, by  divine  inspiration,  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people, 
prior  to  the  battle  with  the  children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mt. 
Seir  (2  Ch  201'ia--). 

6.  Libni  (2) :  Jahath,  Zimmah,  Joah,  Iddo,  Zerah, 
Jeatherai,  1  Ch  6*'-. 

Jeatherai  ('"^riX*),  otherwise  unknown,  is  evidently  Ethnl 
C^DN)  (v. 28),  and  (6)  la  a  fragment  of  a  pedigree  of  Asaph  (3). 
(C^.'the  similar  names;  so  Be.;  Zoe.  rejects  this  aasimiption). 
Iddo  (^'^v)  prob.  =  Adaiah  (.Tii^ ;  Joah  (riNr),  perhaps  through 
textual  corruption  =  Ethan  (10'^)- 

7.  Ladan  (2) :  Jehiel,  Zetham,  Joel,  (s3.  Shimei) 
Sheloruoth,  Haziel,  Haran,  1  Ch  23«'-,  cf.  2622. 

8.  Shimei  (2) :  Jahath,  Zina,l|  Jeush,  Beriah,  1  Ch 
23'*'. 

These  'sons'  (7)  and  (8)  of  Ladan  and  Shimei,  ace.  to  the 
Chronicler,  represented  Levitical  houses  of  the  time  of  David. 
Zethara  and  Joel  (7),  as  the  oons  of  Jt-hieli,  were  placed  over  the 
treasuries  of  the  house  -^  Vi»  Lord  (1  Ch  2(1").  The  introduc- 
tion of  as.  Shimei  (7)  as  subordinate  to  Ladan  (1  Ch  23^)  is  ditfi- 
cult  of  explanation,  i'robably  genealogies  varied ;  cf.  Jahath 
t.  Libni  in  (G),  and  Shimei  t.  JiUiuth  in  (3)- 

9.  Kohath  (1):  Amram  (10).  Izhar  (21),  Hebron 
(27),  Uzziel  (28),  Ex  6»«,  Nu  3'^  1  Ch  G-- »«  23'-. 

10.  Amram  (9) :  (m.  Jochebed)  Aaron  (U),  Moses 
(18),  Miriam,  Ex  6=»,  Nu  26^^^  1  Ch  6^  23'-. 

11.  Aaron  (10):  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar  (12), 
Ithamar,  Ex  G^,  Nu  26*^,  1  Cli  6'  24'. 

12.  Eleazar  (11):  Phinrhas,  Abishua,  Bukki, 
Uzzi,  Zcrahiah,  Meraioth,  A mariah,  Ahitub, Zadok, 
Ahimaaz,  Azariah,  Jo/uinan,  Azariah,  Amariah, 
Ahitub,  Zadok,  S/udlum,  Hilkiah,  Azariah,  Sera- 
iah,  Jehozadak.U  1  Ch  6*-'*,  cf.  Ezr  7''*  i.e.  (14). 

Eleazar,  with  whom  this  pedigree  starts,  was,  according  to  P, 
Aaron's  successor  (Nu  202S),  and  priest  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (Jos  14i).  Phinehas  is  mentioned  as  his  son 
and  successor  (Jos  2433,  jg  202S).  Seraiah  the  f.  Jehozadak,  with 
whom  this  pedigree  closes,  was  chief  priest  ot  the  fall  of  Jerus. 
(B.C.  bbi'A  and  was  taken  captive  and  put  to  -leath  at  Rililah 
(2  K  £61^21),  while  Jehozodak  wont  into  captivity  (1  Ch  ti'^). 


•Otrehom,  lCh6»«"-. 

t  Zabdi,  Neh  1117    Zichri,  1  Oh  »l». 

f  Mica,  Neh  lis. 

if  Jozadak,  Ezr  3*  ec  ai. 


t  Jesharelah,  1  Ch  S5l«. 
I  Zixab,  1  Ch  23". 


Hence  this  pedigree,  according  to  the  Chroricler'a  view  (thai 
of  P)  of  the  origin  of  Israel's  religious  institutioni,  was  designed 
to  furnish  a  list  of  high  priests  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan 
until  the  Captivity.*  As  such  a  list,  this  line  of  descent  present* 
certain  striking  features.  (1)  There  is  no  mention  of  the  line  of 
priesthood,  EH:  Phinehas,  4/ii(it6,  ^Aim^iecA,  Abiathar  (1  S14« 
22-^),  unless  Ahitub  (.  Zadok  (v.8)  is  identical  with  Ahitub  f. 
Ahiraelech.  This,  however,  is  improbable,  hince  the  removal  of 
Abiathar,  in  whose  place  Zadok  was  established,  is  regarded  aa 
a  fuiaiment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
house  of  Eli  (l  K  2'^-^).} 

(2)  Jehoiada  (2  K  U»,  2  Ch  22",  etc.),  and  Urijah  (2  K  16iiff), 
are  not  mentioned,  and  the  order  of  the  priests  appears  incor- 
rect. Amariah  was  chief  priest  in  the  reign  ol  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Ch  11)11).  The  next  priests  mentioned  in  the  historical  books 
are  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  Ch  202*'),  und  Hilkiah  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K  22^,  2  Ch  340).  jn  this  list,  however, 
there  is  no  Azariah  between  Amariah  and  Hilkiah. 

(3)  The  number  of  priests,  including  Aaron,  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  Capti\ity,  is  exactly  23.  Allowing  forty  years,  or  a  genera- 
tion, for  each,  this  gives  40  x  12+40  x  II  years.  Now,  accoitling 
to  the  artificial  chronology  of  P,  Jg,  1  and  2  K,  1  and  2  Ch  (see 
CimONOLOQV  OP  OT),  480  years  elapsed  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
founding  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K  6i),  and  480 years  from  thence 
to  the  founding  of  the  second  temple,  and  the  Captivity  occurred 
in  the  eleventh  generation  of  this  second  period.  Ilence  these 
22  names  seem  chosen  to  fit  exactly  into  this  chronologico/ 
scheme.  This  is  still  further  seen  in  the  statement— transferring 
lUb  to  9b  (Be.  Oe.  Zoe.)— that  Azariah  the  13th  priest  (includiiig 
Aaron)  ministered  in  Solomon's  temple. 

(4)  There  is  a  surprising  number  of  names  occurring  more 
than  once.  Such  repetition,  wliile  possible  in  a  genuine  pedi- 
gree, has  decidedly  a  suspicious  look,  as  though  the  uunes  were 
used  simply  to  represent  so  much  time. 

Hence,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  this  list  of 
names,  covering  many  centuries,  does  not  rest  entirely  upon 
historical  records,  but,  asa  whole,  isartificial.  This  accords  with 
the  modprn  critical  \iew  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Levitical  law 
and  institutions  (OTJC,  Lect.  ix.-xiii. ;  LOJ"^  pp.  126-159).  The 
explanation  of  Josephus  mentioned  is  not  based  upon  facts,  but 
ij  a  mere  sunnise.  That  this  list  should  not  be  in  harmony 
with  statements  elsewhere  in  1  and  2  Ch  shows  that  it  prob- 
ably did  not  originate  with  the  author  of  Chronicles,  but 
represented  a  notion  about  the  line  of  priests,  var>ing  from 
that  which  he  elsewhere  followed.  KL  assigns  it  to  the  subse- 
quent additions  of  1  and  2  Ch.  (On  this  list  see  We.  Prot. 
pp.  222  ff.). 

13.  Jehozadak  (12) :  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  Eliashib, 
Joiada,  Jonatlum,  Jaddua,  Ezr  3^,  Neh  12"*'-. 

This  genealogy  brings  the  Hst  of  high  priests  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Josep)ius,  Ani.  xi.  viii.  4). 

14.  Aaron  (10):  Eleazar  (11),  Phinehas  (12),  Abt- 
shna,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zerahiah,  Meraioth,  Azaria^i, 
Atfianah,  Ahitub,  Zadok,  Shallum,  Hilkiah,  Azar- 
iah, Seraiah,  Ezra,  Ezr  7'*^. 

This  ancestry  of  Ezra,  the  priest  and  scribe  (see  Etra),  Is 
evidently  the  same  as  that  of  Jehozadak  (12)  given  in  a  shorter 
form.  Ezra  appears  to  have  been  a  descendant,  probably  a 
great  -  grandson,  of  SeraiaJi  f.  Jehozadak,  through  a  younger 
brother.  Ot  similar  descent  is  Azariah  (Seraiah,  Neh  11 H)  s. 
Hilkiah,  s.  Meshullam  (=Shalluni),  8.  Zadok,  s.  Meraioth,  a. 
Aliitub,  mentioned  among  the  priests  residing  in  Jerus.  (1  Ch 
9'i,  Neh  nil).  Seraiah  is  probably  the  correct  reaidliig,  since  Vje 
substitution  of  Azariah  might  be  suggested  by  1  Ch  (il^,  but  wot 
the  converse.  The  two  names  api^ear,  however,  elscwi-.eiv 
interchanged  (cf.  Ezr  22  with  Neh  77).  This  Seraiah  repre- 
sented  a  division  of  the  post-exihc  priests  in  Jerus.  (Neh  llUT). 
That  he  should  belong  to  the  high  priest's  family  has  been 
thought  striking  (Sm.  p.  8), 

15.  Jehoiarib,  Jedaiah,  Harim,  Seorim,  Mai- 
chijah  (16),  .Mijamin,  Hakkoz,  Abijah,  Jesliua, 
Sliecaniah,  EUaahib,  Jakim,  Hujij-ah,  Jeshebuab, 
Bilj^ah,  Immer(17),  Hezir,  Hajipizzez,  Pethahiah, 
Jeliezkel,  Jachin,  Gamul,  Dclaiah,  Maaziah,  1  Ch 
24'-". 

•  The  observation  on  Axariah  in  v.W  also  showv  thit, 
t  The  Jewish  explanation  of  these  facts,  given  by  Josephus, 
\s  that  the  family  of  Phinehas  s.  of  Aaron,  n-pri'senlcd  in  (12), 
at  first  held  the  high  priestlioixl,  and  aftenvanis  it  was  trans- 
fi-rred  in  Ell  to  the  family  of  Ithamar  s.  Aaron,  who  held  the 
pritsthuod  until  Ziidok's  establishment,  which  restored  it  again 
to  the  family  of  Phinehna,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  in 
private  hfe(Jo8.  AnL  v.  xl.  6.  viii.  i.  3).  This  explanation  has 
usually  been  received.  (Ke.  thinks  that  aft^T  the  slaughter  of 
t)ie  priests  at  Nob  the  tabernacle  was  niovctl  to  Cibeon,  and  the 
high  pries  til  o(>d  intrust^-d  to  Za^Iok's  (atlier,  and  thus,  durins 
the  reign  of  I>avid.  Ziulok  was  pritst  at  liilKK)n  |1  Ch  HfK*),  oiid 
Abialhar  at  Jeruft;ileu»).  The  Chronicler  evidently  held  to  tliis 
double  line  of  priests,  for  he  8a\'8  that  both  Elcar.ar  and 
Ithamar  execut4-d  tlie  prieet'i  olflce,  and  places  Zailok  a«  thf 
reprcsi-ntative  ot  the  former  and  Ahimcl«f:ti(ev1dently  Abiathar 
H.  Ahimelech)  u  rep'.'OMinting  the  latt4^  at  Uie  time  of  1>»\  J 
(1  Ch  24»ff  ) 
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These  are  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  priests,  sixteen  taken  from  the  ss.  Eleazar  and  eight  from  the 
■s.  Ithauiar,  who,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  were  ossij^ned  hy 
David  for  ser^'ice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Jelioiarib,  Jedaiuli, 
and  Jachin  appear  also  amonj?  the  priests  or  priostlv  families 
of  the  post-o.\ilic  inhabitants  of  Jerus.  (1  Oh  9'0,  Nch  n"). 

16.  Malchijah  (15) :  Paskhur,  Jeroham,  Adaiah, 
1  Ch  9". 

17.  Immer(15):  Meshillemith,  Meskullnm,  Jah- 
zerah,  Adiel,  Maasai,  1  Ch  Q'^,  cf.  Neh  U'-'-. 

Adaiah  (16)  and  Maasai  (*'w  V O  =  *DY''?y  Amashsai,  Neh  1113) 
(17)  are  amon(^  the  post-ex.  priests  or  pnestly  families  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  Ni-h  nl2f.  the  pedi^ees  are  sli;;htly  dilTerent,  i.e. 
Malchijah,  I'anhhur,  Zechariah,  Amzi,  Pelaliah,  Jeroham, 
Adaiah  ;  Immer,  Meihillemoth,  Ahzai,  Azarel,  Amaslisai. 

18.  Moses  (10):  Gershom  (19),  Eliezer  (20),  Ex 
18«-,  1  Ch  23". 

19.  Gershom  (18) :  Shebud*  Jehdeiah,  1  Ch  23", 
24*'. 

20.  Eliezer  (18):  Rehnbiah,  Isshiah,\  Joram, 
Zichri,  Slielomoth,  1  Ch  23"  24"  26". 

Of  these  descendants  of  Moses,  who,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler, 
represented  Levitea  of  the  time  of  David,  Shebuel  (19)  and 
Shelomoth  (20)  were  rulers  of  the  treasuries.  A  certain  con- 
fusion appears  in  the  different  lengths  of  descent  assij^ncd  to 
each,  and  in  the  fact  that  Jehdeiah  (19)  and  Isshiah  (20)  appear 
as  their  contemporaries  (see  ref.).  The  LXX  obviates  tliis  by 
reading  Eliezer,  Kehabiah,  Isshiah,  Joram,  Zichri,  iShelomoth 
(1  Oh  262-0. 

21.  Izhar  (9) :  Korah  (eS"-),  Nepheg,  Zichri,  Ex 
6='. 

22*.  Korah  (21) :  Assir,  Elkanah,  Ebiasaph  (24), 
Assir,  Tahath,  Uriel,  Uzziah,  Shaul  {Elkanah], 
Amasai,  Ahimoth  (ss.  Elkanah),  Zophai,  Nahath, 
Eliab,  Jeroham,  Elkanah,  Samuel  (LXX),  Joel 
(Syr.  RV),  Abiah,  1  Ch  &~-^. 

Korah  hi  this  list  appears  as  the  son  of  Amminadab  (see 
below). 

22".  Korah  (21) :  Ebiasaph  (24),  Assir,  Tahath, 
Zephaniah,  Azariah,  Joel,  Elkanah,  Amasai,  Ma- 
hath,  Elkanah,  Zuph,  Toah,  Eliel,  Jeroham., 
Elkanah,  Samuel,  Joel,  Heman  (23),  1  Ch  6^-^. 

These  two  lines  of  descent  (22"*)  and  (22*")  are  evidently  the 
same  (Be.  Zoe.  Oe.),  as  may  be  clearly  shown  hy  placing  the 
names  in  parallel  columns  side  by  side. 


(22.). 

(220). 

Amminadab. 

Izhar. 

Korah. 

Korah. 

Assir  Elkanah  Ebiaaaph. 

Ebi.isaph. 

Assir. 

Assir. 

Tahath. 

Tahath. 

Uriel. 

Zephaniah. 

Uzziah. 

Azariah. 

Shaul. 

Joel. 

Elluuiah. 

Elkanah. 

Amasai. 

AmasaL 

Ahimoth. 

Mahath. 

Ellianah. 

Elkanah. 

Zophat 

Zuph. 

Nahath. 

Toah. 

EUab. 

Eliel. 

Jeroham. 

Jeroham. 

Elkanah. 

Elkanah. 

SamueU 

SamueL 

(JoeL 
tAbiah. 

Joel. 

Heman. 

In  respect  to  the  TarUtloni :  Amminadab  appears  In  Ex  6^ 
M  the'  ather-in-Iaw  of  Aaron,  and  may  have  been  placed  for 
Izhar  in  (22")  through  an  oversight  Assir  and  Elkanah  are 
either  redundant  in  {'12.^)  through  a  similar  cause  or  have  fallen 
out  from  ('22b).  Uriel  and  Zephaniah  are  difficult  to  explain  as 
equivalents.  The  names  Uzziah  and  Azariah  are  Interchange- 
able (as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  king  of  Judah).  The 
differences  between  the  other  corresponding  names  have  prob- 
ably arisen  through  transcription.  The  context  clearly  de- 
mands the  addition  of '  Samuel  his  son  *  in  v. 27  and  '  Joel '  in  v.'^. 

This  pedigree  is  clearly  artificial.  A  portion  of  its  construc- 
tion cornea  from  1  S  li,  where  Elkanah  is  mentioned  as  s. 
Jeroham,  8.  Elihu,  b.  Tohu,  s.  Zuph.  Zuph  is  probably  a 
district,  and  Tohu  (Toah  Nahath)  a  family  (cf.  Tahath  1  Ch  720  ; 
We.  Prol.  p.  220).  The  story  ol  Samuel  shows  distinctly  that 
he  was  not  a  Levite,  for  then  he  would  have  belonged  to  the 
Lord  without  the  gift  of  his  mother  (IS  l27f).  He  is  made  a 
Levite  by  the  Chronicler  according  to  the  notions  of  his  own 
times  respecting  Samuel's  service  at  the  sanctuary. 

The  motive  for  this  pedigree  of  Heman,  and  also  those  of 
Asaph  (3)  and  Jeduthun  (Ethan)  (35),  is  very  apparent.    At  the 


•  Shubael,  1  Ch  24^0. 


t  Jeshaiah.  1  Ch  26 


time  of  the  Chronicler  there  were  three  guilds  of  singers,  named 
after  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan  (1  Ch  (1^1")  or  Jeduthun  (1  Oh 
25').  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  three  great  Leviticul  housef 
of  Ckrslion,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  The  Chronicler  assumes  that 
this  organization  of  singers  dated  from  David,  but  in  reality  it 
was  quite  modern,  for,  according  to  Ezr  2-"  Neh  7-",  83.  Asaph 
and  singers  were  equivalent,  and  the  singers  were  distinct  from 
the  L.viles.  (This  distinction  is  held  by  Sm.  p.  20;  OTJC^ 
p.  201;  Uaudissin,  Gettch.  des  A.  T.  Prit^terthuins,  p.  142  ff.; 
Nowack,  Ueb.  Arch.  ii.  p.  Ill;  on  the  other  hand,  Torrey 
claims  that  no  such  distinction  can  be  found  in  Ezr  and  Neh., 
Comp.  and  Uiat.  Value  of  Ezr  and  Seh,  p.  22  f.).  Gradually, 
however,  singers  were  evolved  into  Levitts  and  the  three  guilds 
Remains  of  steps  of  this  evolution  and  fluctuating  traditioni 
appear  in  the  Levitical  genealogies.  In  Ex  (i'-i  the  three  ss 
Korah  are  Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph  (  =  Ebiasaph),  i.e.  f 
Asapli,  and  hence  we  should  expect  to  find  Asajih  a  descendant 
of  Korah,  but,  according  to  (3),  he  is  not.  Also  we  find  Assir 
and  Elkanah  placed  not  co-ordinate  but  following  each  other 
(21it')-  DilTerent  genealogists  certainly  worked  over  these 
names.  (22^)  (22*^)  are  assigned  by  Ki.  to  different  sources 
(22"*)  to  the  older.  The  ss.  Korah  appearing  in  the  titles  of  the 
P8(42.  44-49.  84.  85.  87.  88)  probably  mark  a  step  in  this  evolu- 
tion  earlier  than  the  formation  of  the  three  guilds.  Korah  in 
1  Ch  2-13  is  associated  with  Tappuah  as  a  son  of  Hebron.  This 
indicates  either  a  place  or  Judsean  family  of  that  name  from 
whose  Levitcs  originated  the  Levitical  Kuraliites  (We.  Is.  urid 
Jiid.  Gesch.  p.  151  f.). 

23.  Heman  (22^) :  Bukkiah,  Mattaniah,  Uzziel,* 
Shebvtel,t  Jerimoth,  Hananiah,  Hanani,  Eliatluih, 
Giddalti,  Romamti-ezer,  Joshbekashah,  MalloLhi, 
Hothir,  Mahazioth,  1  Ch  25-*. 

These  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  were  appointed  by  David,  ace. 
to  the  Chronicler,  for  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (1  Ch  256. 9-3iy  This  list  of  namei  is  most  interesting,  since 
prob.  from  Hananiah  (■■I0N''?N  ^i:r\  n;:jn),  certainly  from  Giddalti 
(HN'mo  Tnin  *rii^,'?  n^'f^Sy';  "iji;  'rpchi  'R^'^?),  they  are  a  frag- 
ment of  a  hymn  or  psalm  which  perhaps  originally  read  :  '  Be 
gracious  to  me,  J";  be  gracious  to  me  1  thou  art  my  God.  I 
have  magnified  and  exalted  the  help  of  him  sitting  in  distress, 
I  have  declared  abundantly  visions*  ('*'!'/!!?  ■■"?**  {^  ""^-^  '^,'  "^'^ 
HN'mo  Tnin  'n'lVo  n^f^  z^^"  "iiy  'inpD'l)):  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  exact  rendering  and  construction  of  these  lines  (of. 
Ewald,  ^)«i/«Vir.  Lekrbuch  d.  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  6S0  ;  2 A  W,  1886, 
p.  260 ;  We.  ProL  p.  219 ;  Oe.  Kau.  Ki.  in  loco),  but  none  about 
the  names,  at  least  the  last  six,  being  fashioned  out  of  such  ft 
prayer  or  meditation, 

24.  Ebiasaph  (22^^) :  Kore,  Shallum,  Meshele- 
niiaht  (2.3),  1  Ch  9>«  26^. 

25.  Meshelemiah:!:  (24) :  Zechariah,  Jediael, 
Zebadiati,  Jathniel,  Elam,  Jehohanan,  Eliehoenai, 
1  Ch  26-'K 

In  (24)  (25)  we  have  families  of  porters  or  door-keepers  as- 
signed by  the  Chronicler  to  the  time  of  David.  It  is  possible 
that  Shailum  and  Meshelemiah  or  Slielemiah  represent  the  same 
person  or  family  (Be.  Oe.).  M.'s  descent  is  given  through  Kore 
from  Asaph  (1  Ch  26^),  evidently  to  be  read  Ebiasaph  (LXX  B, 
Ki.  RVm).  With  Shallum  are  associated  Akkub,  Talmon,  and 
Ahiman  (1  Ch  9i").  Akkub  and  Talmon  appear  as  porters  in 
post-exilic  Jerus.  (Neh  lli9).  Zechariah  (25)  is  mentioned  1  Ch 
9'-^. 

The  Chronicler  doubtless  designed  also  that  Obed-edom  the 
door-keeper,  with  his  sons  Shemaiah,  Jehozabad,  Joah,  Sacar, 
Nethantl,  Ammiel,  Issachar,  and  PeuUethai,  and  the  ss.  Shema- 
iah, Othni,  Rephael,  Obed,  Elzabad,  Elihu,  and  Semaehiah, 
should  be  enrolled  among  the  Korahites  (1  Ch  26^7.  i9)(Ke.  Zoe.), 
although  Obed-edom's  descent  from  Jeduthun  (ICh  10^)  would 
suggest  that  he  belonged  to  the  Merarites.  That  this  obed- 
edom  is  intended  to  represent  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (2S  GiOf., 
1  Ch  1313),  transfonued,  Hke  Samuel  ^22^'').  into  a  Levite.  is  moat 
probable,  although  the  contrary  has  been  maintained.  (Ke.  alsu 
distinguishes  between  the  singer  Obed-edom  and  the  door- 
keeper Obed-edom  (ICh  152i-  si)). 

26.  :  Shelomoth,^  Jahath,  1  Ch  24^. 

These  are  mentioned  as  Izharites  of  the  time  of  David.    Their 

descent  is  not  given  more  specifically, 

27.  Hebron   (9) :    Jeriah,  |I   Amariah,   Jahaziel, 
Jekameam,  1  Ch  23i»  24^3. 

These  Hebronites  are  mentioned  as  serving  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  the  time  of  Da\id  (1  Ch  23'-i^).  In  the  family  oJ 
Hebron  we  may  have  a  perpetuation  of  the  old  line  of  priests, 
subordinated  into  Levites,  who  originally  ministered  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Hebron  ;  at  any  rate  the  name  must  be  associated 
with  Levitcs  residing  in  Hebron.  Jeriah  (Jerijah)  is  mentioned 
in  1  Ch  20^iff-  as  the  chief  whose  brethren  were  appointed  by 
David  overseers  of  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  tlie  half-tribe 
of  the  Manassites  'for  every  matter  pertaining  to  God  and  fox 
the  affairs  of  the  king."    A  Hashabiah  of  the  Hebronites,  with 


•  Azarel,  1  Ch  2518. 

J  Shelemiah,  1  Ch  26». 

I  Jerijah,  1  Ch  2631. 


t  Shubael,  lCh25«>. 
(  Shelomith,  1  Ch  2318. 
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hifl  brethren,  JB  given  a  similar  position  of  'oversight  of  Israel 
beyond  Jordan  westward'  {v,30).  Eliel  is  mentioned  as  ttie 
chief  of  the  Hebronites  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  (ICh  15^). 

28.  Uzziel  (9) :  Mishael,  Elzaphan,  Sithri,  Ex  6="; 
Micali  (29),  Isshiah  (30),  1  CU  23-"  2i^': 

sithri  is  mentioned  only  in  Ex  622.  Mishael  and  Elzaphan 
in  Lv  ItH  are  commanded  to  carry  out  of  the  camp  the  bodies 
of  Nadab  and  Abilm.  Elizaphan  ( =  Elzaplian)  in  Nu  3^"^  is 
appointed  prince  of  the  families  of  the  KoliaLliites.  As  a  family 
name  it  appears  in  1  Ch  15^*,  2  Ch  2913.  Xo  Micah  and  Isshiah 
is  assigned  general  Levitical  eerrice  along  with  the  Hebronites 
(27)  (see  above). 

29.  Micah  (28) :  Shamir,  1  Ch  242*. 

30.  Isshiah  (28) :  Zechariah,  1  Ch  24=». 

Nothing  special  is  assigned  to  these  Uzzielitcs  (29)  (30),  who 
are  given  among  ss.  Levi  of  the  time  of  David  (see  ref.).  An 
Amminadab  was  the  chief  of  the  Uzziehtes  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  tlie  ark  (1  Ch  16'0). 

31.  Merari  (1):  Mahli  (3-)  (35"'),  Mushi  (34), 
Jaaziah  ?  (38),  Ex  6'^  Nu  3-»,  1  Ch  6'»  23-'  24=«. 

It  is  possible  that  the  family  Mushi  (V'C)  derived  their  name 
from  Mosea  (n:;'D)  (We.  Is.  und  JUd.  Gesch.  p.  151  f.).  On  the 
appearance  of  jaaziab,  among  ss.  Merari,  mentioned  in  1  Ch  2420, 
see  below  (3S). 

32.  Mahli  (31) :  Eleazar,  Kish  (.33),  1  Ch  23^'. 

33.  Kish  (32) :  Jerahmeel,  1  Ch  24'-». 

34.  Mushi  (31) :  Mahli  (35),  Eder,  Jerimoth, 
1  Ch  24-''. 

These  Jlerarites  (31)-(34)  are  recorded  as  in  general  Ijevitical 
■ervicc  at  the  time  of  David  (see  ref.  and  1  Ch  2321  243'). 

35".  Mahli  (34) :  Shemer,  Bani,  Amzi,  Hilkiah, 
Amnzmh,  Hashablah,  Mallucli,  Abcli,  Kishi,*  Jedu- 
thun  (Ethan)  (36)  (37),  1  Ch  6"". 

Instead  of  Jeduthun  we  have  the  name  Ethan  in  1  Ch  6^7,  but 
both  names  are  undoubtedly  designed  to  indicate  one  and  the 
same  i>crson  (Be.  Ke.  Oe.  Zoe.).  Cf.  on  this  pedigree  the  re- 
murks  on  221b. 

3S".  Mahli  (31)  or  (34):  Libni,  Shimei,  Uzzah, 
Shimca,  Haggiah,  Asaiah,  1  Ch  6-''-. 

The  pedigree  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Asaiah.  Be.  regards 
it  as  a  fragment,  in  spite  of  the  great  difference  of  names,  repre- 
sentin;:  originally  the  same  line  of  descent  as  that  seen  in  the 
first  members  of  35*.     Ke.  Zoe.  and  Oe.  reject  this  hypothesis. 

36.  Jeduthun  (35") :  Gedaliah,  Zeri,  t  Jeshaiah, 
Hashabiah,  Mattithiah,  Shimei,  1  Ch  25'. 

These  six  sons  (Shimei  is  derived  from  ICh  2517),  with  their 
father,  were  assigned  by  David,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  to  the 
service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (ref.). 

37.  Jeduthun  (35») :  Gcdal,  SIieviaiah,t  Obadiah,  § 
1  Ch  9'«,  Neh  11". 

Obadiah  is  mentioned  among  the  Levites  residing  in  Jerus. 
after  the  Exile  (ref.). 

38.  Jaaziah  (31),  Beno?  Shoham,  Zaccur,  Ibri, 
I  Ch  24-'. 

Beno  (119  'his  son,"  LXX,  Vulg.  RV)  arises  from  a  clear 
misunderstanding  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  should  be  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  sons.  It  is  tlie  common  noun  (p)  with  the  pro- 
«i3Qiinal  ending,  and  should  be  rendered  'his  son,' i.e.  Jaaziah 
U  ilie  son  of  Merari.  The  .MT  is  ditlicult  and  proliably  corrupt 
(see  Be.  Oe.  Ki.).  Ke.  and  Zoe.  regard  the  references  to  Jaaziah 
»nd  his  sons  as  a  gloss.  The  name  Ibri  Cl;;)  '  Hebrew,'  is  notice- 
able, and  shows  at  once  that  we  are  in  a  post-exilic  or  relatively 
Ute  period  of  Israel's  history. 

89.  Hosah:  Sliimri,  Hilkiah, Tebaliah,  Zechariah. 

1  Oil  2U""-. 

Hosah  of  the  ss.  Merari  (closer  descent  Is  not  given),  with  his 
sons  and  brethren,  all  of  whom  numbered  13,  is  recorded  among 
the  door-keepers  of  tlie  house  of  the  Lord  of  the  time  of  l)avi<l. 
To  him  and  Sluippim  (DT;')  was  given  the  charge  of  the  gate 
'Shalleeheth' westward.  Trie  name  Shuppim,  however,  is  a  dilto- 
graphy  from  the  preceding  O'SpjJ.T  '  the  storehouse,'  and  is  to 
be  struck  out  (Ki.)  (I  Ch  2(J'«-16). 


•  KuBhalah,  1  Ch  1617. 
i  Shammua,  Nch  11". 


»  Ilrl,  ICh  2.'.". 
t  ANlo,  Neh  11". 


Additional  Lists  of  Levite.s. 

40.  Of  the  reign  of  David  :  a.  Uriel  (ss.  Kohath), 
Asaiah  (ss.  Merari),  Joel  (ss.  Gershora),  Shemaiab 
(ss.  Elizaphan),  Eliel  (ss.  Hebron),  Amminadab 
(ss.  Uzziel),  1  Ch  15'-". 

b.  Zechariah,  Ben,  Jaaziel,*  Shemiramoth,  Jrhiel, 
Unni,  Eliab,  Uenaiah,  Maaseiah,  Mattithiah,  Eli- 
plielehu,  Mikneiah,  Obed-edom,  Jeiel,  Aiaziah,  1  Ch 
I518-21. 

c.  Shebaniah,  Joshaphat,  Nethanel,  Amasai, 
Zechariah,  Benaiah,  Eliezer,  1  Ch  15-^. 

d.  Chenaniah,  Berechiah,  Elkanah,  1  Ch  15-'"-. 

The  Levites  (a  6  cd)  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  David's 
removal  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  List  a  were  chiefs  of  the 
Levitical  families  ;  list  b,  the  singers  or  musicians  with  psalteries 
and  harps  under  the  direction  of  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan ; 
list  c,  priestly  trumpeters.  Chenaniah  (d)  was  the  leailtr  of 
the  song  or  the  carrying  up  of  the  ark.  and  Berechi.ih  and 
Elkanah  were  door-keepers,  also  an  Obed-edom  and  Jehiah 
(1  Ch  1524). 

41.  Of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.    Teachers  of 

the  law.  (a)  Priests:  Elishama,  Jehoram.  (b) 
Levites:  Shemaiah,  Nethaniah,  Zebadiah,  Asahel, 
Shemiramoth,  Jehonathan,  Adonijah,  Tobijah,  Tob- 
adonijah,  2Ch  17". 

42.  Of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah:  a.  Maliath  8. 
Amasai,  Joel  s.  Azariah  (ss.  Kohath),  Kish  b. 
Abdi,  Azariah  s.  Jehallelel  (ss.  Merari),  Joah  s. 
Zimmah,  Eden  s.  Joah  (Gershonites),  Sliimri, 
Jeuel  (ss.  Elizaphan),  Zechariah,  Mattaniah  (.«3. 
Asaph),  Jehuel,  Shimei  (ss.  Heman),  Shemaiah, 
Uzziel  (ss.  Jeduthun),  2  Ch  29'2-". 

These  Levites  are  mentioned  as  employed  by  Hezekiah  in 
cleansing  the  temple  after  its  defilement  in  the  reign  of  Aliaz. 

b.  Rulers:  Conaniah,  Shimei  (his  brother).  Over- 
seers :  Jehiel,  Azaziah,  Nahath,  Asaliel,  Jerimoth, 
Jozabad,  Eliel,  Ismachiah,  Maliath,  Benaiah,  2  Ch 
31'-''. 

During  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  the 
people  contributed  abundantly  of  tithes  and  firstfruita,  and 
these  men  had  charge  of  the  tithes  and  oblations  brought  into 
the  chambers  of  the  temple  (2  Ch  31^-i"). 

c.  Kore  s.  Imnah,  Eden,  Miniamin,  Jeshua, 
Shemaiah,  Amariah,  Shecaniah,  2  Ch  31''"'. 

Kore  was  the  porter  at  the  E.  gate  of  the  temple,  and  had 
charge  of  the  free-will  offerings  and  the  distribution  of  the 
portions  of  the  priests.  Under  him  were  the  others  named 
above,  sUitiuued  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
portions  01  the  priests  (2Ch  311^17), 

43.  Of  the  reign  of  Josiah :  a.  Shaphan  s. 
Azaliah,  Maa.seiah,  Joah  s.  Joahaz,  Jahath, 
Obadiah  (ss.  Merari),  Zechariah,  Meshullam  (ss. 
Kohathites),  2Ch348-'-. 

These  persons  are  all  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  repair 
of  the  temple.  The  first  three,  of  whom  Shajthan  was  the  scribe, 
Muiiseiah  was  governor  of  the  city,  and  Joah  (or  his  f.  Jualiaz) 
the  recorder,  seem  to  have  had  general  superintendence  of 
the  work,  wiiile  the  other  four  oversaw  the  workmen.  Tlie 
finit  three  were  not  necessarily  Levites,  and  are  grouped  here 
merely  for  convenience  of  reference  (2Ch  34*-'-*). 

b.  Rulers  of  the  Temple :  HUkiah,  Zechariah, 
Jehiel,  2  Ch  35». 

c.  Chiefs  of  the  Levites:  Conaniah,  Shemaiah, 
Nethanel,  Hashabiah,  Jeiel,  Jozabad,  2Cli  35". 

These  had  charge  of  the  distribi'*,ion  of  the  otTerings  at  ths 
celebration  of  the  passover  kept  by  Josiah  (2Ch  36)-!^). 

IV.  1.  JUDAH:  (m.  Shua,  (In  3S'-»)  Er,  Onan, 
Shelah  (2)  (3) ;  (m.  Taniar,  Gn  :!S'''"),  Perez  (4), 
Zerah  (M),  Gn  46'^  Nu  2ti""-,  1  Ch  '«'-. 

Er  and  Onan  are  represented  as  d>-ing  in  Canaan  (Gn  3S7-*« 
461"-',  Nu  2G''').  implying  that  two  of'lhe  ancient  and  orii^inal 
clans  of  Judah  earl.v  disapiK-arcl.  The  CanoAiiite  niutlii-ni, 
Shua  and  Tamar  (Un  SffA "i".),  indicate  a  union  with  Caiioaiiiu-s 
(see  art.  JtiDAU). 

2.  Shelah  (1) :  Er  f.  Lccali,  La.idah  f.  Mareshuli. 
Families  of  Ashlxja,  Jokim,  men  of  Cozeba,  Jou^h, 
Suruph,  Ja.sliubi-leheni  ?,  1  Ch  4-"-. 
*JahaileI,  ICh  10« 
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Er  here  appears  as  the  son  and  not  the  brother  of  Shelah.  A 
remnant  of  the  olan  Kr  may  have  united  with,  and  become  sub* 
ordinate  to,  that  ot  Shelah.  Mareshah  is  the  name  of  a  city  (see 
Mabesuaii),  probably  also  Lecah.  Whether  Ashbea  is  the  name  of 
a  place  or  family  cannot  be  determined.  Cozeba  (N^p)  may  be 
Chezlb  (3'i3  On  3S'*).  Jashubi-lehem  haa  arisen  from  a  mis- 
understanding- of  the  text,  cn?  '';i;^;i  =  cn^  n'3  >3::';i  'and  they 
returned  to  Bctlilehem.'  Tlie  Vulg.,  following  evidently  an  ^Ki 
Jewish  Midrash,  renders  v.'-^  et  qui  utare  fecit  solem,  virique 
inendacii,  et  Secunis  et  Iiicendeiia,  qui  principett  fuerunt  in 
Moab,  et  qui  reversi  mmt  m  Lahem,  The  whole  passa;,'e  (vv.2l  23) 
is  verj-  obscure,  and  probably  presen-es  the  family  traditions  ana 
relationships  of  certain  weavers  and  potters  of  the  post-exilic 
times.  The  ref.  to  Moab  and  a  return  su^'j^ests  some  story 
similar  to  that  of  Ruth.  Ki.  assigns  the  verses  to  the  later 
additions  to  Chronicles. 

3.  Shelah  fam.:  Zeckariah,  Joiarib,  Adaiak, 
Hazaiahy  Col-hozehy  Baritch^  Maaseiah,  Neh  11*. 

This  is  the  genealog-y  of  Maaseiah  (n^i?;;;;),  representing  a 
family  of  the  inhabiwnts  of  Jerus.  after  the  Return  (Neh  ll-*). 
In  1  Ch  9^*  the  name  is  Asaiah  (n;^'j^. 

4.  Perez  (1):  Hezron  (5),  Hamul,  Gn  46^^  Nu  26^1, 
1  Ch  2\ 

5.  Hezron  (4):  Jerahmeel  (6),  Kam  (i6),  Chelu- 
bai  (Caleb)  (29)  (35),  1  Ch  2^. 

Ram  as  a  second  son  of  Hezron  is  suspicious  :  (1)  Because  OT 
knows  of  u^  Jiidaian  clan  Raiu  co-ordinate  with  Caleb  and 
Jerahmeel.  (J)  The  descendants  are  given,  not  in  families  and 
cities,  but  simply  in  a  pediL,'ree  of  David.  This  pedigree  in 
1  Ch  2"*i*  appears  taken  from  Ru  418-22^  where  Ram  may  have 
stood  for  Ram  the  son  of  Jerahmeel  (6),  the  father's  name 
being  omitted  (We.  p.  17  f.).  Yet,  while  the  pedigree  of  David 
may  be  conjectural,  the  Chronicler  is  clearly  nearer  the  truth 
in  deriving  his  descent  from  Ram  s.  Hezron  than  from  Ran)  s. 
Jerahmeel,  since,  according  to  the  narrative  of  1  and  ^  8, 
David  cannot  have  been  a  Jerahraeelite.  That  the  Chroniclers 
Judiean  genealogies  should  principally  consist  of  Calebite  auvi 
Jerahmeelite  families,  as  we  shall  see,  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  family  names  and  traditions,  along  with  family  or 
clan  life,  are  held  more  tenaciously  among  rural  and  pastoral 
peoples  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities  or  more  highly  organized 
oommunities. 

6.  Jerahmeel  (5) :  Ram  (7),  Bunah,  Oren,  Ozem, 
Ahijah?  (m.  Atarah),  Onam  (8),  1  Ch  2^'-. 

Ahijah  (n»riN)  is  either  to  be  struck  out,  having  arisen  from 
a  misinterpretation  of  an  original  ^Tnx  or  vriK  'his  brother' 
(LXX,  Ki.  VnN  'his  brothers,'  We.  p.  15),  or  held  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  preceding  sons  (Be.  Ke.  Zoe.  Oe.),  the  original 
text  having  been  'Ozem  (and  his  brothers)  from  Ahijah' 
('t.'ONp  Di'N).    The  former  is  preferable. 

7.  Ram  (6)  :  Maaz,  Jamin,  Eker,  1  Ch  2". 

8.  Onam  (G) :  Shammai  (9),  Jada  (14),  1  Ch  2-s. 

9.  Shammai  (8):  Nadab  (10),  Abishur  (13), 
1  Ch  2^. 

10.  Nadab  (9) :  Seled,  Appaim  (11),  1  Ch  2»». 

11.  Appaim  (10):  Ishiy  Sheshan  (12),  Ahlai, 
1  Ch  23>. 

12.  Sheshan  (11):  Jarha  (son-in-law),  Attain 
Nathan,  Zabad^  Ephlal,  Obed,  Jehu,  Azariah^ 
Helczy  Elea^aK  Sismai.  Shcdlum,  JelcamXahy  Eli- 
shama.  1  Ch  2*°-'. 

This  pedigree  of  '5je  ocherwise  unknown  Elishama— for  he  is 
not  to  be  inentifieti  with  others  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  uT— was  derived  evidently  from  atiotlier  source 
than  tliat  of  the  preceding,  and  (in  our  lists)  following  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel  (Ki.  We.  p.  18).  To  remove  the  discrepancy 
between  the  mention  of  Ahlai  (11)  and  the  statement  (v.^W)  that 
Sheshan  had  no  sons,  ignoring  the  fact  of  different  sources,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  Ahlai  was  a  daughter  (Ke.  Zoe.  et  al.). 
Jarha  is  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  servant  (v. 3^).  Some 
family  represented  by  Elishama,  probably  near  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler,  evidently  traced  their  descent  from  the  family  or 
clon  of  Sheshan  and  an  Egyp.  individual  or  family  who  united 
with  it.  The  free  intercourse  between  Canaan  and  Egypt 
8er\'e8  to  confirm  this  statement. 

13.  Abishur  (9) :  (m.  Abihail)  Ahban,  Molid, 
1  Ch  2-". 

14.  Jada  (8) :  Jether,  Jonathan  (15),  1  Ch  2^^. 

15.  Jonathan  (14) :  Peleth,  Zaza,  1  Ch  2^. 

This  (lf>)  completes  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Jerahmeel 

SI  Ch  225^).  It  is  evidently  a  record  of  the  families  of  the 
erahmeelites,  who  are  mentioned  in  1  8  27^0  as  inhabiting  a 
Negeb  or  south  country  distinct  from  that  of  Judah  (see 
Jerahmeel).  The  binary  fonn  of  descent  suggests  an  artistic 
construction.  The  names  Bunah,  Oren,  Maaz,  Eker,  Abishur, 
Ahban,  yolid,  Seled,  Appaim,  Sheshan,  and  Zaza,  occur  only 


In  this  connexion,  also  Ozem,  except  as  that  of  a  brother  ol 
L»avid  mentioned  only  in  1  Ch  2io.  Onam  is  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Edoui  (Gn  ;Hj^);  «amin  of  Simeon  (Gn  46i") ;  Jether 
an  Ishmaelite  name  (1  Ch  217),  or  Midianite(Ex  4i«  UVm).  (It  ia 
equivalent  to  Jethro).  These  names  Huggest  a  close  relationship 
with  these  neighbours.  The  m.  Atarah  of  Onam  (Oj,  the  most 
widely  extended  family,  probably  arose  from  their  inhabiting 
Ataroth  or  protected  places  (We.  p.  10).  The  Jerahmeehtes  do 
not  ajijiear  in  connexion  with  the  restoration,  and  the  13 
genertitiona  between  Sheshan  and  Elishama  show  that  their 
families  were  thought  of  as  living  at  least  some  &UU  years  before 
the  time  of  the  Chronicler.  The  list  ia  probably  of  pre-exilic 
origin,  and  historicaL 

16.  Ram  (5) :  AiuTninadab,  Nalishon,  Salma^* 
Bonz,  Obedy  Jesse ;  Eliab,t  Abinadab,  Sliimea.J 
Nethanel,  Raddai,  Ozem,  David  (17),  d.  Zuruiali 
(27),  d.  Abigail  (28),  1  Ch  2i*>-i«,  cf.  Ku  4^'*-2< 

Ace.  to  1 8  1712  Jesse  had  eight  sons  (cf.  1  S  162rf.) ;  Syr.  has  in 
our  passage  eight  eons,  Elihu  (cf.  1  Ch  27ls)  being  the  seventh. 

In  addition  to  the  descendants  of  Jesse  recorded  in  (l7)-<2i;)  we 
have  Jesse,  Eliab,  d.  Abihail  (f.  Jerimoth),  rf.  Mahalath  (f. 
Rehoboam),  Jeush,  Sheniariah,  Zaham,  2  Ch  lli***^- ;  or  Jesse, 
Eliab,  d.  Abihail  (f.  Rehoboam),  Jeush,  Shemariah,  Zaham, 
2  Ch  1118  RVm.    Cf.  (18)  note. 

17.  David  (16) :  (ni.  Ahinoam)  Aninon,  (ni.  Abi- 
gail) Chileab,  (m.  Maacali)  Absalom  (see  below), 
(m.  Haggith)  Adonijah,  (m.  Abital)  Shephatiah, 
(m.  Eglah)  Ithreara,  (m.  Bathslieba)  Shammua, 
Shobab,  Nathan  (see  below),  Solomon  (18),  (m.  un- 
kno\vn)  Ibhar,  Elishua,  Nepheg,  Japhia,  Elishama, 
Eliada,  Eliphelet,  2  S  S--**  5J^-»«,  cf.  1  Ch  3'-»  U**-'. 

The  names  of  the  ss.  David  in  1  Ch  3i-8  144-7,  owing  in  the 
main  to  erroneous  transcription,  are  somewhat  diff.  from  those 
in  the  earlier  and  more  authentic  source  (2  S>  given  in  (17) : 
Daniel  (3i)  for  Chileab  (see  Daniel),  Shimea  (y*  for  Shammua 
(perhaps  mere  variation  of  spelling  itj^OU,  yiStf'),  Elishama  (38) 
for  Elishua  ;  Eliphelet  (36),  or  Elpelet  (14^),  Nogah  (37  14«),  two 
additional  names  developed,  one  from  the  precetling,  and  the 
other  from  the  following  names  (Ki.);  Beeliada  (147)  for  Eliada. 
The  former  probably  is  correct  (see  Beeliada).  Bath-sheba, 
written  Bathshua,  is  mentioned  as  the  m.  in  1  Ch  3^. 

Jerimoth,  f.  Mahalath  wife  of  king  Rehoboam  is  mentioned  as 
a  8.  David  (2  Ch  1118)  (le  note)  (18  note).  Since  he  dues  not 
appear  elsewhere,  he  is  thought  to  have  been  s.  a  concubine, 
unless  Jerimoth  (niDI')  is  a  corruption  of  Ithream  (D'j^n'). 

Besides  the  line  of  Solomon  (18),  descendants  of  I>a\id  are 
given  in  the  line  of  the  ancestry  of  Joseph  f.  Christ  traced 
back  to  Nathan  (Lk  S^^'-^i),  see  Gknk.alocv  of  Cihust;  and  in 
Maacah  d.  (evidently  grand  d.)  of  Ahsaloin  (1  K  1.'.2,  2  Ch  1  V^'^). 
Since  Absalom's  ss.  must  have  die«i  without  posterity  (2  S 
14-'7,  18'^),  her  mother  probably  was  Tunuir  d.  Absalom  and 
father  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2  Ch  132).  she  was  a  wife  of  king 
Rehoboam  and  m.  of  king  Abijam  (see  (18)  note). 

18.  Solomoo  (17):  Rehoboam,  Ahijah,  Asa,  Jehosh- 
aphat,  Joram,  A/iaziah,  Joash,  Amazlah,  Aza- 
riah,  Jothani,  Ahaz,  Hezckiah,  Manassch,  Anion, 
Josiah,  Johanan,  Jehoiakim  (19),  Zedekiah,  Siial- 
lum,§  1  Ch  3»"-i«. 

Of  these  ss.  Josiah  (1  Ch  315)  Johanan  is  mentioned  uowhere 
else.  It  looks  as  though  he  were  designed  to  bUind  for 
Jehoahaz,  Josiah's  immediate  successor  (2  K  23'*0),  who  was 
followed  by  Jehoiakim  (2  K  23^^),  and  the  latter,  after  the  3 
months'  reign  of  his  son  Jeconiah,  by  his  brother  Zedekiah 
(2  K  24'^).  Jehoiakim,  however,  was  older  than  Jehoahaz 
(2  K  23^1- 3*5),  while  Zedekiah  was  much  younger  than  either  of 
them,  and  Shallum  was  another  name  for  Jehoahaz  (Jer  22ii). 
Hence  their  order  of  birth  is  incorrectly  given  (1  Ch  3i-^'),  and 
jtrobably  the  writer  made  the  further  mistake,  after  identifying 
Johanan  with  Jehoahaz,  of  taking  Shallum  for  another  son ; 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  eldest  s.  Josiah  was  a  Johanan 
who  may  have  died  before  hie  father,  or  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Megiddo. 

To  (18),  which  represents  the  kings  of  Judah  in  order  of 
succession  from  Solomon  to  Josiah  inclusive,  the  followinif 
genealogical  particulars  may  be  added  : — 

(rt)  Mothers  of  Kings. — Of  Rehoboam,  Naamah  the  Ammon- 
itess  (IK  1421-31,  2Chl2i3);  of  AbijahJI  Maacah  d.  Absalom 
(1  K  15-;,  2  Ch  1120).  In  2  Ch  132  ghe  is  called  Mic*iiah  d.  Uriel 
of  Gibeah,  hence,  as  the  intervening  time  requires,  she  was  a 
grand  d.,  at  least,  of  Absalom  (see  (17)  note);  of  Asa— no 
mother  is  given,  only  grandmother  Maacab  (1  K  l.'jio,  2Ch  loh*); 
of  Jebnshaphat,  Azubah  d.  Shilhi  (1  K  22-»2,  2  Ch  2031) ;  of  Joram, 

"       "   2Ch  222); 

Amaziah, 


Athaliah  d.  (grand  d.)  Omri.  king  of  Israel  (2  K  828,' 2 
of  Joash,  Zibiah  of  Beersheba  (2  K  121,  2  Ch  241);  of  . 


•  Salmon,  Ru  420f.. 

t  Elihu  is  mentioned  as  a  brother  of  David,  1  Oh  2718     KI 

readiii  Eliab. 

I  Shammah,  1  S  169 ;  Shimeah,  2  S  133. 

§  2  K  283'^  Jehoahaz,  cf.  Jer  2211 ;  but  see  note  above 

II  Abijam,  1  K  15-. 
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Jehoaddin,'  ot  Jerusalem  (2  K  142,  2Ch  25i);  of  Azariah.f  Jeco- 
liaht  (-2  K  162,  2  Ch  2(f);  (if  Jotham,  Jeruaha  d.  Zadok  (2  K  1633, 
2  Ch  271)  ;  of  Aliaz,  the  nitae  is  not  given  ;  of  Hezekiah,  Abil  d. 
Zechariah  (2  K  182,  2  Cli  SBl);  of  ilanasseh,  Hephzibah  (2  K  Zl'); 
of  Amon,  Meshullemeth  d.  Haruz  of  Jotbah  (2  K  2119) ;  of 
Josiah,  Jedidah  d.  Adai.th  of  Bozkath  (2  K  221) ;  of  Jehoahaz 
and  Zedekiah,  Hamutal  d.  Jeremiali  of  Libnah  (2  K  23^1);  of 
Jehoiakim,  Zul^iilali  d.  t'Miaiah  of  Kumah  (2  K  'iS^) ;  of  Jeconiah 
(19),  Nehuahta  d.  E]nat|-^M  of  Jerusalem  ('?  K  248). 

{b)  Additional  Sons  of  Kings. — Of  Rehoboam,  (m.  Mahalath 
or  Abihail,  see  (10)  note  c)  Jeush,  Sheniariah,  Zaham,  (ra.  Maacah) 
Altai,  Ziza,  Shelomith  (2  Ch  ll'l^ai);  ot  Jehoshaphat,— Azariah, 
Jehiel.  Zechariati,  Azariah  (?),  Michael,  Shephatiah  (2  Ch  212). 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  these  princes.  For  a  d.  Jorara, 
see  Jbuosheba. 

19.  Jehoiakim  (18):  Jeconiah%  (20),  Zedekiah, 
1  Ch  3'«. 

Some  hold  this  Zedekiah  to  be  identical  with  fl.  Josiah  ^9), 
the  Chronicler's  error  «r  form  of  stati'ment  having  arisen 
because  Z.  was  Jeconiah's  successor  on  the  throne  (We.  Prol. 
p.  218). 

20.  Jeconiah  (19):  Assir  (RVm)?  Shealtiel, 
Malchiram,  Pedaiah  (21),  Shenazzar,  Jekamiab, 
Hosharaa,  Nedabiah,  1  Ch  3"-  "*. 

Assir  as  a  proper  name  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
■dj.  'assir  ppN),  meaning  captive  (see  RVm  and  art.  AssiR). 

21.  Pedaiah  (20) :  Zerabbabel  (22),  Shimei,  1  Ch 
SI*". 

In  Ejr  318  6>,  Neh  121,  Hag  11- 1»-  "22.23,  of.  Mt  112,  Lk  3", 
Zerubbabel  (wh.  see)  is  called  the  son  of  Shealtiel.  Pedaiah 
probabl.v  was  his  real  father  ;  but  Zerubbabel  succeeding  Sheal- 
tiel, of  whom  no  sons  are  mentioned,  a.s  the  head  of  the  family 
of  r>a\id  or  house  of  Judah,  is  called  his  son. 

22.  Zerubbabel  (21)  :  Meshullam,  Hananiah,  d. 
Shelomith,  Hasliubali,  Ohel,  Berechiah,  Hasadiah, 
Jushab-hesed,  1  Ch  S'""-  »>. 

23.  Hananiah  (22)  :  Pelatiah,  Jeshaiah,  ss. 
Rephaiali,  ss.  Arnan,  ss.  Obadiah,  ss.  Shecaniah 
(24),  1  Ch  3^'. 

This  list  haa  b«en  interpreted  in  two  ways :  (a)  Hanaiuah  was 
*iie  father  of  six  sons,  whose  names  follow,  before  four  of  whom 
'sons'  was  written  because  they  were  founders  of  distinguished 
families  of  the  time  of  the  writer  (Be.);  (b)  From  'sons  of 
Rephaiah'  (213)  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  genealogical 
fragment  representing  branches  of  the  famil.v  of  David,  whose 
connexion  with  Zerubbabel  was  unascertainable  (Ke.) ;  LXX, 
Vulg.  and  Syr.  read  instead  of  'J3  *  sons '  S33  '  his  son,'  and  the 
penealogj-  (23)  (24),  then,  is  as  follows :  Hananiah,  Pelatiah^ 
Je^<haiak,  Obfuliah,  Shecaniah,  Shnmiiah,  Hattush,  Igal,  Bariah, 
Neariah,  Shaphat.  This  is  preferred  by  Ki.  et  al.  and  brings 
the  descendants  of  David  down  to  nine  generations  after 
ZerubbabeL 

24.  Shecaniah  (23) :  Shemaiah,  Hattush,  IgaJ, 
Bariah,  Neariah  (25),  Shaphat,  1  Ch  3-. 

25.  Neariah  (24) :  Elioenai  (26),  Hizkiah,  Azri- 
kam. 

26.  Elioenai  (25) :  Hodaviah,  Eliashib,  Pelaiah, 
Akkub,  Jolianan,  Delaiah,  Anani,  1  Cli  3-*. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  David. 

27.  Zeruiah  (Iti)  ■  Abishai,  Joab,  Asahel, 
1  Ch  2>«. 

28.  Abigail  (16):  ,f  Jethcr)  Amasa,  1  Ch  2". 

29.  Caleb  (.'5) :  Mesha  f.  Zipli,  ss.  Maresliah  f. 
Hebron  (3U),  d.  Achsah,  1  Ch  •J^-■ '"''. 

Caleb  represent*  the  powerful  clan  of  the  Calebites  of  8. 
Judah  (see  Caleb),  The  record  in  (2fl)  is  obscure ;  LXX  has 
Mareshah  for  Mesha  (also  Ki.  who  thinks  an  enumeration  of 
n  Mareshah  must  have  stood  at  the  nn^l  of  v. 42).  Better  We. 
that  S8.  .M.  is  uTitten  to  distinguish  the  gentilic  name  Mareshah 
from  that  of  the  city.    On  Achsah  see  art.  (cf.  Jg  114-  ^^). 

30.  Hebron  (29) :  Korah,  Tappuah,  Rekem  (31), 
Bhema  (32),  1  Ch  2« 

31.  Rel<em  (30):  Shammai,  Maon  f.  Betbzur, 
1  Cli  2""'-. 

32.  Shema  (.30) :  Rahnm  f.  Jorkeani,  1  Ch  2". 

33.  Jahdai  (?) :  Keficin,  .lotham,  Gesban,  Pelet, 
Ephali,  .Shaaph  (34),  1  Cli  i". 

The  connexion  of  Jahd,ii  with  the  foregoing  Is  not  griven. 
His  name  evidently  has  fallen  out  of  the  text. 

•  Jehoaddan,  2  Ch  •>51. 

♦  Uzziah  and  Jechiliah,  2  Ch  2fl>. 
J  Abijah,  2  Ch  281. 

I  Usually  called  Jeholachin,  2  K  U"-. 


34.  Shaaph  (.33)  f.  Madmannah  :  Slieva  f.  Mach- 
bena,  and  f.  Gibea,  1  Ch  2'"'. 

Vv.4«  and  48  arc  from  another  source,  and  to  he  aepanted 
from  vv.45.47.4B  f\ve.  Ki.).  since  Ephah,  in  v.««  the  name  of  a 
concubine  of  Caleb,  in  v.47  is  the  name  ot  a  •.  Sha;ii.li  Thiii 
contenta  appears  in  (35).  V.4a  i»  an  evident  continuation  ot  v.47. 
Instead  ot '  and  she  bare  ■  (n^51)  we  should  read  (nyj) '  and  ijhaapb 
begat.' 

In  the  foregoing  lists  (29)-<34)  Hebron,  Tappuah,  Maon,  Ziph. 
Bethzur,  Madmannah,  and  Gibea  are  well-known  cities  of  Judah 
within  the  probable  early  domain  ot  the  Calebites.  To  the»« 
probably  should  be  added  Shema  (y.-y)=Shema  (y:f )  (Jos  1526X 
Jorkeam  (Dj,'p-];)= Jokdeam  (c  J'^:;)  (Jos  16M).  Pelet  (oT5)= lieth- 
pelet(o'-?  n-?)  (Jos  1527),  Machbena(Nj;;;)=Cabbon'(p2;)(Joe 
l.'')40).  These  towns  suggest  the  transfer  ot  gentilic  names  to 
localities  or  the  converse.  While  some  ot  the  other  nainesoccur 
elsewhere  (Mesha,  a  king  ol  Moab,  2  K  34 ;  Shammai,  1  Ch  41' ; 
Jotham,  Jg  95  el  at.;  Sheva?  2  S  2025),  they  throw  no  light  on 
the  history  behind  these  genealogies  or  the  families  or  places 
recorded  ;  unless  Korah  a  s.  E-sau  and  district  of  Edoiii  (Un 
3C.5. 14. 16; ;  Rekem,  a  king  of  Midian  (Nu  31") ;  Ephah,  a  Midian- 
ite  tribe  ; — all  sen'e  to  confirm  the  indications  found  elsewhere 
of  a  close  affinity  between  Caleb  and  the  Edomites  and  adjoin- 
ing peoples.  Raham  (cri-i),  a  noun  kindred  with  Jerahmeel 
(^x.tn-i'), — Jahdai,  Regem,  Geshan,  and  Shaaph  are  found  only 
in  this  connexion. 

35.  Caleb  (5) :  o.  (m.  Azubah)  d.  Jerioth,  Jeslier, 

Shobab,  Ardon,  1  Ch  2'8. 

b.  (m.c.  Ephah)  Haran,  Moza,  Gazez,  1  Ch  •2«. 

c.  (m.c.  Alaacah)  Sheber,  Tirhanah,  1  Ch  2". 

d.  (m.  Ephrathah)  Hur  (36)  (42),  (Ashhur  f. 
Tekoa),  1  Cb2'»-". 

Caleb  in  (35)  as  in  (29)  represents  the  clan,  and  the  descendants 
given  in  (35)-(39)  unquestionably  emboily  traditions  or  convey 
historical  infonnation  respecting  the  families  and  localities  ot 
the  clan  during  ditferent  periods  of  its  history.  The.v  are 
t-aken  from  late  material  in  1  Ch  (Ki.).  During  the  pre-exilic 
period  the  Calebites  dwelt  in  S.  Judah  (see  Caleb).  During 
the  post-exilic  period,  owin^  to  the  aggression  ot  the  f>loniiles, 
they  seem  to  have  moved  farther  north  (or  it  taken  into 
captivity  were  thus  located  on  their  return),  and  thus  dwelt 
in  the  (listricts  of  Bethlehem  and  Kiriath-Jearim.  This,  the 
supposition  ot  We.,  seems  clcarl.v  proved  from  the  geo^ji-apbical 
localities  mentioned  and  indicated  in  1  Ch  2^56,  viz.  Beth- 
lehem, Kiriath-jearira,  Netopha,  Bethgader,  Zorah,  F^htiiol, 
Atroth-lieth  Joab  (We.  p.  'JSfl.)  (see  also  (39)).  The  children 
ot  Azubah  (their  names  may  be  enigmatical)  represent  the 
families  that  belonged  to  the  older  place  of  residence,  hence  per- 
haps the  mother's  name  Azubah  (n;ni;0,  'abandoned.'  Ephah 
and  Maacah  as  concubines  represent  alien  or  Interior  elements 
which  coalesced  with  the  clan.  Ephrathah  represents  the  dis- 
trict ot  Bethlehem  (see  Epuratdah).  The  meaning  and  text 
ot  1  Ch  218  is  uncertain.  Jerioth  is  regarded  as  another  name 
tor  Azubah  (Be.)  or  another  wife  with  Azutah  (Oe.),  o-  % 
daughter  of  Azubah  fV'ulg.  Ki.  Ke.  Zoe.),  or  the  mother  of 
Azubah,  i.e.  Azubah  was  her  daughter  (my"!;  n;)  (We.  p.  33). 

The  ilT  ot  1  Ch  224,  which  >ields  an  Abiah,  wife  ot  Hezron 
and  m.  ot  .Ashhur,  is  plainl.v  corrupt.  A  tew  slight  changes 
give  the  appropriate  rendering,  'And  after  the  death  ot  Hezron, 
Caleb  came  unto  Ephrathah,  Uie  wife  of  Hezron  his  father,  and 
she  bare  unto  him  Ashhur.'  The  meaning  seems  to  be :  The 
pre-exilic  inhabitants  ot  Ephrathali  were  Hezronites,  repre- 
sented under  E.  the  wife  ot  Hezron.  The  later  settlement  ot  the 
Calebites  is  represented  under  the  union  ot  C.  with  Ephrathah. 
Ashhur  (iinY* .X  =  *iin  c^'x,  We.  p.  16)18  evidently  identical  with  Hur, 
the  Qrstborn  of  Ephrathah  (1  Ch  22').    On  Gazez  (SJ«)  see  art. 

36.  Hur  (35'')  (Uri,  Bezalel,  1  Ch  2») :  Shobal 
(37)  f.  Kiiiath-jearim  (3S),  Salraa  (39)  f.  Bethlehem, 
Hareph  £.  Betligader,  1  Ch  2^'-. 

The  genealogy  Hur,  Uri,  Bezalel  ia  an  evident  insertion  from 
Ex  312,  and  is  out  ot  place  in  a  scries  of  gentilic  and  geographi* 
cal  names  or  relationships. 

37.  Shobal  (36) :  Haroeh  (Reaiah,  2  Ch  4'),  half 
Menuliotli,  1  Ch  2^'. 

Haroeh  (~^^n)  is  prob.  textual  error  tor  Reaiah  (n.'^n)  s.  Shobal 
In  1  Ch  42.  On  halt  .Mcniihoth  see  note  on  (39).  Uf  these 
families  nothing  further  is  known. 

38.  Kiriath-joarim  families  (36) :  Ithrito.><,  I'lith- 
ites  Shuuiiithites,  Mibhraile»,  Zorathites,  K-shtaol- 
ites,  1  Ch  2". 

The  Puthites,  Shumathltee,  and  Mishraltes  are  not  mentioned 
eNewhere.  To  the  Ithrites  lielonge<l  two  of  l)a\  id'n  heroes, 
Ira  and  (iarcb  (2  S  '2338,  1  Ch  114°).  The  Zorallules  and  Ijih- 
tiiolites  are  properly  the  gentilic  naiiies  of  the  inhubitanU 
ot  Zorah  and  l-jthtaol.  These  are  placwi  suN>nllnate  to  the 
ilishraites  or  the  other  taniilie»(l  Ch  -i'.^).  Z*>rali  in  mentioned 
in  Neh  W",  and  iu  people  as  Zorites  a^-ain  ap|«rcull)'  to 
1  Ch  2»4  (39). 
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39.  Salma  (36):  Bethlehem, Netophatlutes,Atroth- 
beth-Joab,  half  Manahathites,  Zorltes,  Tirathites, 
Shimeathites,  Sucathites,  1  Ch  2^'-. 

Salma  is  evidently  identical  with  the  reputed  f.  Boaz  (16). 
Tlie  Netophathitcs  (Neh  1228)  were  inhabitants  of  Netophuh 
(Kzr  222,  fseh  7'^),  probably  a  village  near  Bethlehem.  Atroth- 
beth-Joab  is  probably  the  same  as  the  valley  of  the  craftsmen 
(NehllM).  Of  theManahathitesnothingisknown.  They('rinjD) 
are  probably  the  same  as  the  Menuhoth  (37)  (n\n^p)  (Ki.  has 
'nn3D  in  v.W).  The  statement  that  the  Tirathites  (D'ri:;f)n), 
Shimeathites  (D'ru'D'^'),  and  Sucathites  (D'n?'t?)  were  families  of 
scribes  which  dwelt  at  Jabez  (v,W),  clearly  proves  that  we  have 
post-ex.  material  in  our  Usts,  for  scribes"  are  unknown  before 
this  period.  The  Vulg.  saw  in  the  families  three  different 
classes  of  religious  functionaries :  canentcs,  resonante^,  et  in 
tahemaculis  commoranUs.  Be.  allows  a  similar  derivation, 
except  that  he  regards  the  first  class  as  door-keepers  (Aram.  Vin 
=  Heb.  lyv*  door  or  gate).  We.  (p.  30  f.)  finds  underlying  the 
three  names  nyin  a  technical  term  for  sacred  music,  nj^^y* 
the  Halacha  or  sacred  tradition,  and  npiir,  which  he  connects 
with  Vulg.,  and  Be.  with  npiD  '  booth,'  cf.  Lv  2334.  Ges.  Lcz.H 
derives  the  last  two  names  from  unknowii  places,  Ke.  inter- 
prets as  dcscrndants  from  Tira.  Shimei  and  Suchah.  For  their 
connexion  with  Kenites  see  Kenites. 

40.  Reaiah  (37) :  Jahath,  Ahumai,  Lahad,  1  Ch  4^ 

The  liBt<J  (40>-(''>'^)  from  1  Oh  41-20  « look  almost  like  a  gathering 
of  genealogical  pebbles  roll€<l  together  from  various  quarters, 
consisting  of  older  and  younger  parts  that  are  kept  together 
only  by  the  common  connexion  with  the  tribe  of  Jtidah' 
(Zoe.).  Several  of  the  leading  *  fathers '  are  Calebites,  i.e.  Shobal, 
Hur,  Ashhur,  Chelub,  Kenaz,  Othniel,  and  Caleb.  Hence  the 
lists  represent  members  of  that  clan,  and  Caleb  should  be 
substituted  for  Carmi  in  v.l  (\Ve.  Ivi.  Zoe.).  NMiether  the  names 
and  relationships  reflect  pre-exilic  conditions  or  post-exilic  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Ki.  regards  the  passage,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  v.l  and  a  few  phrases  noted  below,  as  from  the  older 
sojrces  of  Ch.  along  with  226-33.42-45.  47.  4y.  We.'s  view  is  simi- 
lar, that  in  the  main  pre-ex.  conditions  are  reflected.  Be.  held, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  mention  of  a  number  of  the  names 
in  the  histor>'  given  in  Ezr  and  Neh,  that  we  have  a  classification 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah  actually  made  in  the  time  between 
Zerut'babcl  and  Ezra,  so  that  these  apparently'  broken  and  in- 
coherent genealogies  were  plain  to  the  readers  of  the  time  of 
the  Chronicler.  The  view  of  We.  and  Ki.  is  more  probable. 
\Ve  have,  then,  an  old  list  of  Calebites  edited  to  bring  it  into 
greater  harmony  with  the  later  times.  Reaiah,  cf.  (37),  occurs  in 
a  Reubenite  pedigree  1  Ch  5^,  and  as  a  family  name  among  the 
returned  with  Zcrubbabel  Ezr  247,  Neh  1^^.  Jahath  is  a  frequent 
Levite  name  (1  Ch  620.43  23i0f.  2422,  2  Ch  3412).  Ahumai  and 
Lahad  are  mentioned  only  here.  These  are  all  called  families 
of  the  Zorathites  (v.2b  ace.  to  Ki.  is  from  a  later  hand),  cf.  (38), 
I  Ch  163. 

41.  Hur?  f.  Etam:  Jezreel,  Ishma,  Idbash,  d. 
Hazzelelponi,  Penuel  f.  Gedor,  Ezer  f.  Husbah, 
1  Ch  4«'-. 

The  MT  of  v.Sa  is  defective  (D^'y  *2t?  nW  'these  are  f.  of 
Etam  ')•  RV  supplies  '  sons,*  i.e.  Jezreel,  etc.,  are  ss.  of  father 
of  Etam.  Ki.  inserts  'sons  of  Hur'  ("Hn  'J?),  but  the  'sons  of 
Hur'  (v.4b)  must  include  (40)  as  well  as  (41).  LXX  (also  Kau.) 
has.  'These  are  the  sons  of  Etam'  {oZrot  vie)  A'lrxf/.).  Etam  is 
a  village  near  Bethlehem  ;  possibly  another  place  of  the  same 
name  may  be  found  near  Hebron  (see  art.  Etam).  Jezreel  and 
Gedor  are  towns  of  S.  Judah  (Jos  15^6.  bS).  Two  heroes  of 
David's  guard  are  mentioned  as  Hushites  (2  S  21l**  2327,  l  Ch 
1129  204  2711),  but  the  location  of  Hushah  is  unknown.  Penuel, 
a  personal  or  gentilic  name,  is  otherwise  unknown.  It  cannot 
be  associated  with  the  Penuel  E.  of  the  Jordan.  Ezer  may  be 
the  same  as  Ezrah  (53).  Of  Ishma  and  Idbash  and  Hazzelelponi, 
mentioned  only  here,  nothing  is  known.  The  last  should  be 
rendered  'the  Zelelponites'  ('J'i3'7'?>'n=:'ai37':^  with  art.)-  The 
words  in  v. 46  *  firstborn  .  .  .  Bethlehem '  are  according  to  Ki. 
from  a  later  hand. 

42.  Ashhur  (Hur)  f.  Tekoa  {35'^)  :  (m.  Naarah) 
Ahuzzam,  Hepher,  Temeni,  Haahashtari,  (m. 
Helah)  Zereth,  Izhar  (Zohar,  RVm),  Ethnan, 
1  Ch  4'*-'. 

On  Ashhur  (=Hur)  see  under  (35d).  F.  of  Tekoa,  ace.  Ki.  is 
an  annotation,  cf.  1  Ch  224  (35^).  Tekoa  is  near  Bethlehem  (see 
Tekoa).  Naarah,  evidently  not  this  one,  was  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (Jos  167),  but  no  such  locality 
has  yet  been  identified  with  Judah.  Hepher,  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Tappuah  fJos  1217)  and  Socoh  (1  K  4l0),  evi- 
dently belonged  to  S.  Judah.  Temeni  ('JPT)  properly  means 
Southerner,  i.e.  of  S.  Judah.  Cf.  Teman  f]?'n  patron.iTnic 
Vp'R)  of  Edora(Gn  36"  et  al.).  Ethnan  (\;J?i<)  is  prob.  identical 
with  Ithnan  f|:rf,  Jos  1523),  a  city  of  S.  Judah.  For  Izhar  (in:*' 
Kt.)  muit  be  read  Zohar  (iriiT  'and  Zohar').  This  was  the  family 
name  of  Ephron  of  Hebron  (Go  23^  25^),  and  also  of  a  0.  Simeon 


(On  401").  The  other  names  in  (42)  occur  only  in  this  connexion. 
For  Haahashtari  ('"!nv'nNn  =  '-)J?r'C??  with  art.)  should  be  '  tht 
Ahnshlaritcs,'  If  this  word  is  of  Pcrs.  derivation  (Be.  Ox/.  Heb. 
Lex. ),  it  must  be  an  explanatory  gloss  referring  to  the  preceding 
families. 

43.  Hakkoz  (Koz)  :  Anub,  Zobebah,  families  of 
Aharhel  s.  Harum,  1  Ch  4^ 

Ko2(wronglv  Hakkoz  AVandRV,  Heb.  r'lp  without  art)  ii 
a  post-ex.  family  name  (1  Ch  24io,  Ezr  261,  Neh  S*- 1"  763 ;  in  »11 
these  passages  the  name  has  the  art.  ppn  Hakkoz).  The  names 
of  his  children  occur  only  here.  Anub  (y^y^)  is  prob.  identical 
with  Anab  (3^y^),  a  town  near  Debir  (Jos  16W>).  Jabez,  described 
in  vv.y-,  prob.  was  connected  in  some  way  with  Koz. 

44.  Chelub  (b.  Shuhah)  :  Mehir  f.  Eshton  (46), 
1  Ch  4^'. 

Chelub  (aiS^)  ifl  clearly  another  form  of  the  clan  name  Caleb 
(3^;)  ;  cf.  Chelubai  (1  Ch  29)  (5).  It  is  possible  that  for  Shuhah 
(nn;c*)  we  should  read  Hushah  (."Hf'in  v. 4) (41).  Of  Mehir  and 
Eshton,  names  occurring  only  here,  nothing  is  known. 

45.  Eshton  (44) :  Beth-rapha,  Paseah,  Teliinnah 
f.  Ir-nahash  (city  of  Nahash,  KVm),  1  Ch  4^K 

Beth-rapha  is  otherwise  unknown  ;  a  Benjaminite  Rapha  is 
mentioned  ICh  82,  and  Rapha  'giant'  or  the  pi.  Ili.'phuim  'gianta' 
1  Ch  204.  But  these  throw  no  light  on  Beth-rajiha.  I'asuah  is  a 
post-ex.  family  name  of  the  Nethinim,  Ezr  24-',  Neh  7^'',  and  it 
mentioned  also  in  Neh  36.  The  other  names  do  not  ont-ur  else- 
where. These  ss.  of  Eshton  are  called  '  the  men  of  Recah ' 
(v.i-ij),  a  place  also  otherwise  unknown.    The  LXX  has  Rcchab. 

46.  Kenaz :  Othniel  (47),  Seraiah  (49),  1  Ch  4^^*^ 
Kenaz  was  an  Edomite  tribe  (On  36ii.i»-42    i  ch  IM.68). 

Caleb,  ace.  to  Nu  3212,  Jos  14t»- 14^  was  a  Kenizzite.  Othniel  was 
the  son  of  Kenaz  ace.  to  Jg  li^,  where  Kenaz  is  also  designated 
either  as  the  f.  or  b.  of  Caleb.  These  statements  clearly  prove 
a  close  relationship  between  the  Calebites  and  the  Edoniites. 
This  is  further  reflected  in  Shobal  f.  Manahath,  occurring  in  the 
list  of  Edomites,  Gn  3623,  cf.  (37).  Othniel,  like  Caleb,  prob,  is  a 
clan  name.  UTiether  the  clan  derived  its  name  from  a  distin- 
guished hero  Othniel,  or  whether  Othniel  is  a  purely  eponym- 
ous character,  cannot  perhaps  be  determined  (see  Othniel). 
The  close  relationship  between  the  clans  of  Caleb  and  Othniel 
is  brought  out  in  the  story  of  Jg  112-16  (gge  Moore  in  loco). 
Seraiah,  a  not  infrequent  name  from  the  time  of  David  onwards, 
OS  the  brother  of  Othniel,  is  mentioned  only  here.  It  smacksso 
strongly  of  an  individual,  and  the  later  period  of  Israel's  history, 
that  it  is  prob.  an  artificial  link  inserted  among  these  names.  It 
is  among  the  names  of  the  companions  of  Zerubbabel,  Elzr  2^'^. 

47.  Othniel  (46) :  Hathath,  1  Ch  4^^\ 

48.  Meonothai:  Ophrah,  1  Ch  4^^. 

Hathath  occurs  nowhere  else.  Perhaps  Meonothai  should  be 
joined  as  another  s.  of  Othniel.  It  also  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
but  probablv  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Maon  of  S.  Judah. 
Of  Ophrah,  the  name  also  of  acity  of  Benjamin  (Jos  1S23, 1 S  1317) 
and  of  one  of  Manasseh  (Jg  e"),  nothing  is  known. 

49.  Seraiah  (46) :  Joab  f.  Ge-harashim,  1  Ch  4^*\ 

See  (30).  Ace.  to  Ki.  'f.  Geharashim,  craftsmen  *  v.l*  is  from 
a  later  hand. 

50.  Caleb  s.  Jephunneh:  Iru,  £lah  (51),  Naam, 
1  Ch  4^^. 

On  Caleb  s.  of  Jephunneh  see  Caleb.  This  additional  list  of 
descendants  of  Caleb  shows  that  the  Chronicler's  lists  contain 
different  groups  of  Calebites  not  reduced  to  a  perfect  genealogical 
system,  but  arranged  somewhat  independently  of  each  other, 
reflecting,  as  already  intimated,  enumerations  of  different 
times,  localities,  and  sources.  Many  writers  (the  older  com- 
mentators generally)  wishing  to  harmonize  all  of  the  OT  notices 
of  Caleb,  and  regarding  each  Caleb  as  representing  an  individual, 
have  seen  several  Calebs  in  1  Ch  2  and  4.  Neteler  (/)fe  Bucker 
der  bihlischen  Chronik,  p.  34)  gives  the  following  line  of  descent : 
Judah,  Perez,  Jlezron,  Caleb  Ben-hezron,  Hur,  Caleb  Ben-huTf 
Salma,  Kenaz,  Jephunneh,  Caleb  Ben -jephunneh.  A  somewhat 
similar  explanation  is  given  in  Zoe.  (Eng.  ed.  p.  46)  by  the  editor 
and  translator,  J.  G.  Murphy.  For  Iru  Elah  (nSx  n'y),  Ir  and  Elab 
(."t^Nl  T],*)  may  be  read  (Ki.).  We.  (p.  39)  finds  the  name  Iru 
equivalent  to  Iram,  a  duke  of  Edom  (1  Ch  iw  n'>'  =  DT>). 
One  is  tempted  to  join  Ir  (T>')  'city*  with  Elah  in7i<=rh^H 
Dillmann,  Gn  3641),  and  find  reference  to  the  city  Elath  (see 
art.).  At  all  events  Elah  is  an  Ednmitic  name  (Gn  3641),  and 
may  be  seen  also  in  El-paran  (px?  ^'N),  the  wilderness  soutk 
of  Judah.     Naara  is  otherwise  unknown. 

51.  Elah  (50)  :  Kenaz,  1  Ch  4^'^. 

Kenaz  as  8.  Elah  is  surprising  (assuming  that  the  genealogy 
is  not  of  persons),  unless  Elah  is  the  name  of  the  distriel 
of  Elath  or  El-paran,  which  might  have  been  the  early  home 
of  the  Kenizzites,  or  the  name  of  a  tribe  to  which  Kenaz  be- 
came subordinate.    Perhaps  a  transposition  ibould  be  made  im 
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ihe  Heb.  tejtt,  and  instead  of  Ijf  n^N  -pi  we  should  read  n'-K 
Ijp  '32  '  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Kcnaz,'  referring  to  (46)-(50) 
(vv.  13-10). 

52.  Jehallelel :  Ziph,  Ziphah,  Tiria,  Asarel,  1  Ch 
416  *  .        ■  >  > 

Jehallelel  only  here,  and  as  a  personal  or  family  name  of 
ss.  Herari,  2  Ch  2ai2.  Ziph,  the  name  of  a  city  of  S.  Judah ; 
Ziphah,  fern,  form  of  the  same  occurs  only  here.  Tiria  and 
Asarel  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

53.  Ezrah :  Jether,  Mered  (54),  Epher,  Jalon, 
1  Ch  4'''. 

Ezrah  possibly  is  the  same  na  Ezer  (41).  Jether  la  not  an 
tinconmion  name.cf.  (14).  Mered  occurs onlyin  this  connexion. 
Epher  is  tlie  name  of  a  son  of  Midian  ((in  25-',  1  Ch  l^a),  and  also 
of  an  individual  or  family  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Ch 
6^).     Jalon  i.s  found  only  here. 

54.  Hered  (53) :  (m.  Bithiah)  Miriam,  Shammai, 
Lshbah  f.  Eshtemoa,  (m.  the  Jewess)  Jered  f. 
Gedor,  Heber  f.  Soco,  Jekuthiel  f.  Zanoah,  1  Ch 
4™: 

The  present  text  of  v.l7f.  gives  no  complete  sense.  UsflAlly 
the  clauses  are  rearranged.  The  statement,  "And  these  are 
the  ss.  Bithiah  d.  Pharaoh  which  Mered  took*  (l**!*),  is  placed 
immediately  after  Jalon  (17")  (Be.  Ke.  Zoe.  Oe.  Kau.) ;  this 
gives  (54).  LXX  (in  17'')  had  a  different  text  (K«;  iV=...,o-i. 
■Ii»i»,  which  Ki.  follows,  emending  Dnp-nK  inni  to  T^i.i  ir.''\ 
D.nO"nN,  '  And  Jether  begat  Miriam,'  etc  This  places  Jether  aa 
the  progenitor  of  the  ss.  given  in  (64),  and  assumes  that  the 
ss.  Mered  and  Bithiah,  originally  enumerated,  have  fallen  out 
of  the  text.  Miriam,  elsewhere  in  OT  only  of  Moses'  sister,  is 
here  evidently  a  man's  name.  Shammai,  also  the  name  of  a 
Jeiahmeelite,  cf.  (8).  lshbah  and  Jekuthiel  occur  only  here, 
and  also  Jered,  except  as  the  name  of  the  antetiiluvian  patri- 
arch (Gn  5i6rf.).  Heber  is  not  uncommon.  In  (41)  Penuel  is 
pven  as  f.  Gedor.  Possibly,  the  posterity  of  two  families  or 
individuals  were  the  reputed  founders  of  the  city.  Eshtemoa, 
kiedor,  Soco,  and  Zanoah  are  all  towns  in  S.  Judah  or  near 
Hebron  (see  arts.).  Of  the  connexion  here  mentioned  of  Mered 
or  Jether  with  Bithiah  d.  Pharaoh  nothing  is  known.  Instead 
of  '  the  Jewess,"  BVm  transliterates,  Hajebudijah,  and  AV 
Jehudijah. 

55.  Hodiah :  (m.  sister  of  Naham)  f.  Keilah  the 
Gannite,  Eshtemoa  the  Maacathite,  1  Ch  4'". 

Hodiah  is  a  common  name  of  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Neh.  (AV  here 
wronp;ly  a  woman's  name,  '  his  wife  Hodiah  ').  Before  Eshtemoa 
probably  f.  has  fallen  out.  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa  are  the  names 
of  Judsean  towns  (see  art.).  Maacathite  ("nj^/Eri)  shows  prob- 
ably aconnexion  with  Maacah  (npi^;)  (35«).  Gannite  and  Naham 
occur  only  here. 

56.  Shimon :  Amnon,  Rinnab,  Ben-banan,  Tilon, 

1  Ch  4-^. 

57.  Ishl :  Zoheth,  Ben-zoheth,  1  Ch  4»>^ 

There  is  nothing  to  throw  light  on  these  names,  most  of 
whit-h  are  mentioned  only  in  this  connexion.  Ishi  is  in  (11). 
Probably  a  name  has  fallen  out  before  Ben-zoheth,  i.e.  a. 
Zoheth. 

58.  Perez  fam. :  a.  Bani,  Jmri,  Omri,  Ammihud, 
Uthai,  1  Cli  9''. 

b.  Ma/uilalel,  Sheplmtiah,  Amariah,  Zechariah, 
Vzziah,  Athaiah,  Neb  11*. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  post-exilic  Perezite8Uthai(of.  E2r8i4)and 
Athaiah  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

59.  Zerah  (1) :  Zimri  (Zabdi  (60),  Jos  7'),  Ethan 
(61),  Heman,  Calcol,  Dara,  1  Cli  2«. 

Ethan,  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Dara  (Darda)  are  probably  the 
names  of  famous  men  of  the  family  of  Zerah  (cf.  1  K  431)  (gee 
arts. ).  Whether  Etluan  and  Heman  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
Le\  itical  singers  of  those  names  is  uncertain. 
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60.  Zabdi  (69) :  Carmi,  Achan,  Jos  7' ;  cf.  1  Ch 

Pedigree  of  Achan  the  trespasser  (.-Vcbar,  1  Ch  27),  sec  Aciijx. 

61.  Ethan  (59) :  Azariah,  1  Cli  2». 

Azariah  the  Ethanitc  is  otherwise  unknown.  For  another 
Zerahite  see  note  at  end  of  X.\I. 

V.  1.  IsSACHAR:  Tola  (2),  Puah,*  Jashub,+ 
Shiniion,  Gn  4G'^  Nu  20^'-,  1  Ch  7'. 

2.  Tola  (I):  Uzzi  (3),  Uephaiah,  Jeriel,  Jahmai, 
Ibsam,  Sliemuel,  1  Cli  V. 

'  Ptivah  (.113)  (On  4613). 

t  lob  (3V)  (On  4r.i»),  a  txt.  err.  (Ball,  SBOT,  in  Inc.). 
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3.  Uzzi   (2) :  Izrahiah,  Michael,  Obadiab,  Joel, 
Isshiah,  1  Ch  7*. 

Of  the  names  in  the  genealogy  of  Issachar's  descendants,  Tol» 
appears  as  tliat  of  one  of  the  minor  judges,  's.  Puah  s  Dodo 
a  man  of  Issachar'  (Jg  ICif).  This  implies  that  traditions 
varied  in  respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  clans  of  Tola  and 
Puah.  Puah  may  have  been  the  more  ancient,  but  Tola  was  un- 
doubtedly the  principal  clan  of  Issachar,  whose  seat  seems  to  have 
been  centred  at  the  unknown  Shamir  (Jg  W).  Of  the  other 
persons  and  families  recorded  nothing  further  is  known,  beyond 
that  those  of  (2)  and  (3)  are  called  •  mighty  men  of  valour '  ana 
,^,"^i,?"^°'  "'^  assigned  apparently  to  the  time  o(  David 
1  Ch  I  *-«. 

VI.  1.  Zebulun: 
Nu  26^. 


Sered,  Elon,  Jahleel,  Gn  46", 


Nothing  further  than  their  mention  is  known  of  these  clans. 
Klon,  probably  an  epouym  from  the  clan,  is  one  of  the  minor 
judges  of  Israel,  who  was  buried  in  a  place  of  the  same  name 
whose  locality  is  unknown  (Jg  lalit,  cf.  Moore,  in  loc.).  Ne 
genealogy  of  Zebulun  is  given  by  the  Chronicler. 

Vll.a  1.  Manasseh:  o.  Machir,  Abiezer  (7) 
Helek,  Asriel,  Shechem  (5),  Hepher  (6),  Shemida 
(5),  Jos  17"-. 

b.  Machir,  Gilead,  lezer,  Helek,  Asriel,  Shechem, 
Shemida,  Hepher,  Nu  26-'»-3-. 

c.  (ra.  Araiiuvan  concubine)  Machir  (f.  Gilead)  j 
Zelophehad  (G),  d.  Hammolecheth  (7),  1  Ch  7'-"- 1». 

2.  Machir  (l^i*):  (m.  Maacah)  Peresh,  Sheresh  (3), 
1  Ch  -"i. 

3.  Sheresh  (2) :  Ulam  (1),  Rakem,  1  Ch  7". 
i.  Ulam  (3) :  Bedan,  1  Ch  7". 

5.  Shemida  (l-'b):  Abian,  Shechem  (!»>))  Likhi, 
Aniam,  1  Ch  7"». 

6.  Hepher  (lb):  Zelophehad  (l<^),  dd.  Mahlali, 
Noah,  Hodiah,  Milcah,  Tirzab,  Nu  '20^  27'. 

7.  Hammolecheth  (1°):  Ishliod,  Abiezer  (1«),  and 
Mahlah,  1  Ch  7'". 

The  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  appears  in  different 
tonus.  Of  the  clans  enumerated  (I'l''),  Machir  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  In  the  Song  of  Deborah  he  stands  for  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Jg  61^1,  and  his  home  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
been  W.  of  the  Jordan  (cf.  v.iT).  But  be  was  especially  known 
and  remembered  as  the  f.  or  conqueror  of  Gilead  (Xu  )iC'-^  32^, 
Jos  171,  Dt  314).  Ace.  to  many  authorities  this  conquest  was 
made  from  W.  Palestine  (Smend,  UWB,  ed.  Rielim ;  Stade, 
(Sesch.  i.  p.  149 ;  Budde,  liicht.  u.  Sam.  p.  S4  tf. ;  Moore  on 
Jg  516  ;  but  O.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  677  n.,  regards  the  argu- 
ment as  inconclusive).  From  his  pre-eminence  and  earlier 
development  Machir,  then,  was  regarded  as  the  firstborn  of 
Manasseh,  or  as  the  only  son.  In  this  latter  scheme  (1»)  the 
other  clans  of  Alanasseh  are  recorded,  not  as  descendants  of 
ilachir  simply,  but  also  of  Gilead,  as  though  their  home  was  E. 
of  the  Jordan.  But  tlie  clan  lezer,  i.e.  Abi-ezor  (Gideon's  clan), 
belonged  to  the  district  W.  of  the  Jord.an  (Jg  (JU-  si  s'2).  Tirzah, 
the  city,  a  d.  Zclopheliad  s.  Hepher  (7),  was  likewise  situated 
W.  of  tne  Jordan  (see  Tiilzah),  and  Jos  1711'-  plainly  implies  that 
all  of  the  ss.  Manasseh  (1»)  except  Machir  dwelt  W,  of  the 
Jordan.  To  the  author  of  (li>)  the  name  Gilead  then  either  had 
lost  its  geographical  meaning,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  hold- 
ing that  Gilead  was  first  conquered,  as  represented  in  the  Hex., 
he  regarded  the  W.  Manassitesas  offslioots  of  the  E.  Manassites. 
The  genealogical  scheme  of  (1=)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (7),  given  in 
1  Ch  714-15,  is  clearly  different  from  (1"^)  or  (l**),  although  not 
without  points  of  connexion.  The  passiige  from  wliieh  (Ic)  is 
derived  is  corrupt,  and  in  its  present  state  unintelligible,  for- 
bidding any  satisfactory  reconstruction  (Ki.  ;  see  attempts  in 
Be.  Oe).  Asriel  0^~%%).  1  Ch  7",  is  plainly  a  dittography  out 
of  the  following  words tj^i^*  %'**).  The  statement  that  the  m. 
of  Machir  was  an  Aranuean  appears  likewise  in  tlie  LXX  of 
Cn  SU'-'.  The  reiirence  to  Uuppim  and  .shuppim  and  the  sister 
(v.i-)  is  entirely  obscure.  In  Maacah,  the  wife  of  Machir,  wo 
may  possibly  see  some  connexion  between  Machirites  and  their 
neighbours,  the  Moacathites  (see  MA.\CAii).  In  1  Ch  '2'^ 
Hvzron  s.  Perez  8.  Jtidali  is  represented  as  begetting  through  a 
d.  of  .Machir,  Segub.  who  begat  Jair,  'who  had  twenty -thr«« 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead.'  Segiib  (^'J.-X  who  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  probably  has  arisen  in  trunscription  from  Argoh 
(3;"iN),  the  district  given  as  inhabite<l  by  Jair  the  s.  Mana&svh 
(Dt  314).  Why  Hezron,  a  clan  of  Judah  "(IV.  3),  should  be  con- 
nected at  all  with  Machir  is  entirely  olw*.'ure.  The  statemeiil 
proliably  has  arisen  through  some  misunderstanding 

Hepher  (!<»)  (b)  may  be  coiineett^l  with  Hepher,  tlie  city  and 
district  mentiiiiied  in  Jos  121"  and  1  K  41".  Acconliiig  to 
Kuenen,  Zeloplnluul  was  originally  the  name  of  a  cityO'illm. 
on  Nu  iU'i*).  The  Jewish  law  of  female  Inheritance  is  re 
presented  OS  traced  to  the  pi-titi'>n  of  his  daugliten*  (Nu  271-11, 
3t»l-l'^).  The  d.  Tirzab,  as  lu^sunu-d  above,  is  the  well-known  city, 
and  nerbups  the  names  of  the  others  should  be  sought  in  lowiii 
or  villages.    Of  the  other  names  introduced  in  these  list«  b«vond 
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what  hns  been  mentioned  we  know  nothing.     Perhftpa  Likhl  I 
Cnfy  (5)  =  Helek  (pSi)  (1^)  and  Aniam  (C;-:k)  (5)=Noah  irCji^)  \ 

8.  Epher,  Ishi,  Eliel,  Azriel,  Jeremiah,  Hodaviah, 
Jahdiel,  1  Ch  5-^ 

These  are  mentioned  as  *  mighty  men  of  valour,  famoufir  men, 

heads  of  their  fathers'  houses,'  of  the  half-tribe  of  Mana.'iseh 
dwelling  E.   of  the  Jordan  (ref.).     Nothing  further  of  them,  \ 
indicating  when  they  Uved  or  for  what  they  were  famous,  is 
given. 

Vll.b  1,   Ephraim  ;   :i.  Shuthelah  (12),  Becher, 

Tahan.  Nii  20^. 

b.  Slmthelali,  Ezer,  Elead,  Beriah,  d.  Sheerah, 
Rephah,  Rcshoph  (4),  1  Ch  T'"'"-^. 

2.  Shuthelah  (1):  Erau,  Nu '^fiS". 

3.  Shuthelah  (1*»)  :  Bered,  Tahatk,  Eleadah, 
TttJiatk,  Znhad,  Shuthelah,  1  Ch  7^'-. 

4.  Resheph  (l**) :  TeJah,  Tafutn,  Ladan,  Ammi- 
hudy  Elishamay  Nun^  Joshua,  1  Ch  7*^''''. 

The  genealogy  of  Ephraim  (!»>)  (3)  (4),  presen-ed  in  1  Ch  720-27, 
Is  of  uncertain  construction.  Krom  the  Ileb.  text  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Kzer  and  Klead  are  the  ss.  of  Shuthelah  (No.  2)  (."i)  or 
of  Kpliraim;  or  Sheerah  and  Hephah,  the  children  of  Beriah 
or  Ephraim-  The  latter  rendering  in  each  case,  as  in  (!*>),  is 
ihe  hetter.  In  the  first  instance  the  context  clearly  demands 
\t.  Of  si»ecial  Interest  is  the  notice  of  the  Blau^hter  of  Ezer 
and  Elead  on  a  cattle  raid  by  the  men  of  Gath  (v.2i).  To  the 
older  commentators,  who  regarded  Ephraim  and  his  children  as 
historical  individuals,  this  episode  was  dillicult  of  explanation, 
because  it  belonged  evidently  to  the  period  nf  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  It  was  usually  interpreted  as  a  foray  out  of  (Joshen 
(jioe.  Oe.)— a^lnst  the  use  of  the  word  -in;  'go  down,"  Ew. 
placed  the  event  in  the  pre-Eg>'ptian  period  {Uist.  i.  p.  Sso). 
Bayce  refers  to  It  as  historical,  and  of  the  Egyptian  period 
(J'atriarchal  Palestitw,  p.  202).  There  is  little  doubt,  howe\  er, 
If  an  historical  collision  oetween  Ephraimitic  clans  and  clittitea 
underlies  this  notice,  that  the  foray  was  from  Jit.  Ephraim 
(He.).  In  the  original  story,  Ephraim  mourning-  (v. 22)  probably 
was  no  more  thought  of  as  an  individual  than  Rachel  in  Jer  31'". 
The  ss.  of  Ephraim  slain  then  were  two  Ei'hraimitic  clans, 
destroyed  in  some  Phil.  war.  The  connexion  of  Beriah,  another 
clan,  with  the  event  arose  either  from  a  play  upon  the  word, 
B«.riah  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  'in  evil'  (n;;^"i3  = 
nj/'^iaXv.  23),  or,  in  addition  to  the  play  upon  the  name,  since 
Bb^^oh  is  mentioned  as  a  Benjam.  family  of  Aijalon,  who  routed 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Ch  8^3),  'it  is  jjossible  that  this 
Benjam.  Beriah,  having  driven  back  Gittite  mvaders,  recei\ed 
the  former  home  of  Ezer  and  Elead,  and  thus  became  incor- 
porated into  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Be.).  We.  regards  the 
entire  episode  as  of  lat«  fabrication  (Ptvl.  p.  214). 

The  list  of  names  given  in  this  genealogy  has  a  suspicious 
look.  They  appear  Tike  a  repetition  of  tlie  same  elements. 
Not  only  is  Shuthelah  repeated  (4),  but  there  ia  ft  sUiking 
■unilarity  between  the  other  names. 

pvV  of  Eran. 

pv"?  Laadan. 
rt^iJ^H  Eleadah. 

"iy'?K  Elead. 
nSn^i?  Shuthelah. 

nSni  and  Telah. 

wnn  Taliath. 

|nn  Tahan. 

132  Becher. 

TI31  and  Bered- 

lai  Zabad. 

Toh&n  (1»)  <4)  and  Tahath  (3)  are  without  doubt  the  Tohu 

(1  S  11)  and  the  Tahath,  Nahath,  and  Toah  (III.  22*^).  Sheerah 
was  the  reputed  builder  of  Bethhoron,  whose  name  appears  in 
Uizen -sheerah  (wh.  see)  (v."'").  Elishama  e,  Amniihud  (4) 
appears  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  Nu  l*o,  whence 
it  IB  easy  to  see  how  the  pedigree  of  Joshua  was  constructed- 

VIII.  1.  Benjamin:  a.  Bela  (2),  Becher  (4), 
Ashbel,  Gera  Naaman,  Ehi,  Kosh,  Muppiui,  Hup- 
pim,  Ard,  Gn4U-^ 

6.  Bela  (2),  Ashbel,  Ahiram,  Shephupham,  Hu- 
phara,  Nu  26^'-. 

c.  Bela  (2),  Becher  (4),  Jediael  (5),  1  Ch  7^ 

d.  Bela  (2),  Ashbel,  Aiiarah,  jsohah,  Kapha, 
1  Ch  8^ 

We  have  thus  four  different  lists  of  ss.  Benjamin.     Bela  is 

common  to  all ;  Ehi,  Rosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim(li>)  are  clearly 
equivalent  to  Ahiram,  Shephupham,  and  Hupham  (l**);  cf.  the 
Heb.  text,  C'2n  D'SD  C'NT  'HX,  with  czn  c-:^3-c'  CTHN.  Hence 
Bosh  (1")  should  be  struck  out  and  Ahiram  substituted  for  Ehi 
(1"X  and  also  probably  for  Aharah  (nnqjt)  (l^).    On  4021   lXX 


reads  Benjamin,  Bclo,  Becher.  Ashbel ;  Bela,  Oerfc,  Naaman, 
Ehi,  Rosh,  .Muppim.  and  Hnppim.  This  corresponds  with  <^2*i 
(3)  (see  below),  where  Gera,  Naaman,  and  Ard  are  ss.,  Bela  and 
Shuppim  and  Hnppim  grandMHis.  Hence  the  ori^'inal  teit  of 
Gn  40-1  may  have  raid  Benjamin,  Bela,  Becher,  A.slihel ;  Bela, 
Cera,  Naaman,  Ahiram,  Shephupham,  Hurviui,  ArdiUoll.tn  tooo, 
SHOT). 

In  (!<=)  Jediael  (Vxyn^)  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  Ashbel 
(?3f  *<  =  ^yO'P'N)  either  by  corniption  or  substitution.  Whether 
a  textuolcorruption  or  an  independent  tradition  underlies  Nohah 
and  Rapha  (I'l)  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  names  as 
Benjamiuites  occur  only  here. 

2.  Bela  (1»^) :  a.  Ard,  Naaman,  Nu  26« 

b,  Ezbon,  Uzzi,  Uzziel,  Jerimoth,  Iri  (3),  1  Ch 

c.  Addar,  Gera,  Abihud,  Abishua,  Naaman, 
Ahoah,  Gera,  Shcphuham,  Huram,  1  Ch  8"* 

The  list  (2*')  appears  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
Tlie  list  (2*;)  corresponds  closely  with  the  restored  text  of 
On  4621  (see  above),  since  Addar  (•l^N)=Ard  (*]"|N);  Gera  and 
Abihud  probably  were  originally  one  and  the  same  person, 
i.e.  Gera  f.  Kliud  (cf.  Jg  3'*);  the  secotid  Gera  is  plainly  a 
dittography;  Huram  (cjin)  probably  =  Iluppim  (D'S") :  and 
hence  the  only  additional  names  are  Abishua  and  Ahoah  (ninE*)  ; 
and  the  latter  may  be  a  variation  or  corruption  of  Aliiram 
(d^T**)  or  Ahnrah  (n^rN),  repeated  in  transcription  from  the 
previous  generation  (W). 

3.  Iri  ('2'') :  Shuppim,  Huppim,  1  Ch  7**. 

In  the  text  the  name  is  Ir  (v.i2).  shuppim  and  Iluppim  seem 
identical  with  Shephupham  and  Hupham,  given  elsewhere  via 
es.  Benjamin  (l*")  and  ss.  Bela  (2«).  Nothing  further  than  their 
appearance  in  the  genealogical  lists  is  known  of  these  indi- 
viduals or  families.  In  the  text  v.^^  appears  Uke  an  appendix 
(see  also  (G)  below). 

4.  Becher  (1"):  Zemirah,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Eli- 
oenai,  Oinri,  Jeremoth,  Abijah,  Anathoth,  AJe- 
meth,  1  Ch  7». 

The  names  of  these  sa.  Becher  (4),  Joash,  Eliezer,  Rlioenai, 
Omri,  Jeremoth,  and  Abijah  occur  frequently  in  the  OT ;  Jere- 
moth again  as  a  Benjaminite  in  1  Ch  V  tt^^.  Anathoth  and 
Alemeth  are  names  of  Benjaminite  towns  (see  arts.).  Zemimb 
occurs  only  in  this  connexion. 

5.  Jediael  (l*"):  BilhaUy  Jeush,  Benjamin,  Eliud, 
Chenaanah,  Zethan,  Tarshish,  Ahishahar,  1  Ch  7^". 

This  list  (5)  is  striking  in  having  Benjamin  as  a  subordinate 
family  or  personal  name,  and  likewise,  in  tliis  connexi><n,  Ehud, 
elsewhere  s.  Gera  (cf.  Jg  S''').  Bilhan  and  Jeush  are  also  Edom- 
ite  names  (Gn  30'*  !*■  l^- ^),  and  J'^ush.  moreover,  that  of  a 
Levite  or  Levitical  family  (1  Ch  231'J'"),  and  of  a  son  of  Reho- 
boam  (2  Ch  11'^),  and  again  of  a  Benjaminite  (1  Ch  &'-^).  (For 
refs.  on  Jeush  as  an  Arab,  name  of  a  deity,  see  Gesenius- 
Buhl).  Chenaanah  (Hji;  J^)  suggests  the  incorporation  of  a  Can. 
family  with  the  Benjamiuites  (Be.).  In  1  K  22^4  it  is  the  name 
of  the  f.  Zedekiah  the  false  prophet.  Zethan  and  Ahishahar 
are  found  only  here.  The  latter,  however,  perhaps  appears  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  tlie  name  of  a  king  of  Minnai 
(see  Gesen.-Buhl).  Tarshish,  besides  being  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  city,  stands  elsewhere  for  a  precious  stone,  derived  from 
Tarshish  (Ex  2*-0  301^  el  al,,  RV  'beryl'),  and  is  the  name  of  a 
Persian  prince  (Est  !'•*). 

These  Btlaites,  Becherites,  and  Jediaelites  (2*")  (4)  (5)  are  all 
called  heads  of  fathers'  houses  and  mighty  men  of  valour,  but 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  period  of  Israel's  pre-ex.  history  to 
which  they  were  intended  to  be  assigned  (ICh  T^-H). 

6.  Aher:  Hushim,  1  Ch  7^=^^ 

This  genealogical  fragment  is  enigmatical.  Hushim  {C^n)  (a 
Gn  4623  ia  a  s.  Dan.  There  Dan  also  stands  between  Benjamin 
and  Naphtali.  The  Chronicler  has  given  no  genealogy  oi  Dan 
unless  it  is  found  here,  between  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin, 
vv.fr-u,  and  that  of  Naphtali,  v. is.  Hence  Dan  has  been  found 
hidden  in  AherCinN,  'another'),  which  occurs  nowhere  else  as 
a  proper  name.  "The  tribe  of  Dan  was  believed  thus  to  have 
been  indicated,  owing  to  its  opprobrium  on  account  of  its 
idolatry  (Jg  18).  Its  name  does  not  appear  with  the  other 
tribes  "in  1  Ch  Q^-^K  Cf.  also  its  omission  in  Rev  7^<  (The 
name  Dan,  hoivever,  does  appear  in  1  Ch  2^  12^5  27^,  and  the 
genealogy  of  Zebulun  is  missing  in  1  Ch  as  well  as  that  of  Dan)w 
If  the  above  hntothesis  is  accepted,  the  remainder  of  v.i2  may 
be  a  gloss,  Shuppim  and  Huppim  suggested  by  their  similarity 
to  Ilushini  as  the  ss.  of  Benjamin  intended  (Dan  not  bein^;  recog- 
nized in  Aher,  and  these  ss.  being  missed  in  the  preceding  w.). 
Ir  (Ti").  then,  from  the  influence  of  vJ,  may  have  been  later 
developed  out  of  Ard  (T^NX  which  follows  Muppim  and  Huppim 
in  Gn  4621  (gee  1»)  (Be.)! ' 

If,  however,  as  we  have  assumed,  Hushim  is  a  Benjam.  family 
or  individual,  Aher  may  be  identical  with  Ahiram  (l^)  (RVm)  or 
with  the  Benjaminite  Shoharaim  (8)  (onqS'),  who  had  %  wif« 
Hushim  (iCh  88- "). 
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7.  Ehud :  Uzza,  Ahihud.  1  Ch  8«-. 

The  verses  from  which  (7)  is  taken  are  difflcnlt  of  Interpreta- 
tiOD.  Probably  the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Comm.  tn  loco).  The 
eonnexion  of  Ehud  (i^nN)  with  the  sons  of  Benjamin  is  not 
given.  It  is  likely,  however,  th*t  !•  =  n,  and  that  reference 
here  also  is  to  clan  Ehud  (TIN),  s.  Gera  or  s.  Jediael,  cf.  (5). 
The  Bs,  Ehud  (possibly  not  those  given  above,  but  those  whose 
names  have  fallen  oat  of  the  text)  were  heads  of  families  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Geba  (v.fl)  (see  note  on  23). 

8.  Shaharaim:  (m.  Hodesh)  Jobab,  Zibia,  Mesha, 
Malcam,  Jeuz,  Shachia,  Mirraah,  (m.  Hushim) 
Abitub,  Elpaal  (9)  (13?),  1  Ch  S'^-io. 

The  connexion  of  Shaharaim  with  any  of  the  es.  Benjamin  is 
also  not  given.  He  is  said  to  have  begotten  children  in  the 
field  of  Moab  after  he  had  sent  away  two  wives,  Hushim  and 
Baara  (v.S).  These  allusions  are  entirely  obscure.  The  sons 
whose  m.  was  Hodesh  are  said  to  have  been  heads  of  famihe& 
Their  residence  is  not  Ki^CQ*  unless  by  implication  it  is  the 
country  of  Moab. 

9.  Elpaal  (8):  Eber,  Misham,  Shemed,*  1  Ch  8". 

To  Shemed  is  attributed  the  building,  evidently  the  rebuilding, 
of  Lod  and  Ono,  for  these  cities  were  very  ancient,  appearing 
prob.  in  the  list  of  the  places  conquered  by  Tahutmes  iii.  (iiP 
(New  Series),  vol.  v.  pp.  25-53). 

10.  Beriah  (U),  Shema  (12),  Ahio?  Elpaal? 

(13),  Shashak  (14),  Jeremoth  (15).  1  Ch  8^"-. 

The  connexion  of  these  Benjaminites,  as  in  the  cases  of  (7)  and 
(8),  with  S3.  Benjamin  is  not  given.  Their  brotherhood  is  obtained 
by  reading  in  v.  n,  after  the  analogy  of  the  LXX,  vrx '  his  brother* 
(Kau.),  or  On'nN  'their  brothers'  (Ki.),  instead  of  ITN  Ahio,  a 
proper  name  (a  reading  certainly  to  be  rejected),  and  by  adding 
the  name  Elpaal  required  by  v.l9  (Kau.  Ki.).  Whether  for 
Jeremoth  (riiD"};)  we  should  read  Jeroham  (onT),  after  v.27.  or 
there  substitute  Jeremoth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Both 
names  clearly  refer  to  one  person  ;  also  Shema  (y?^")  (v.i«)  and 

(%■:=::•)  (V.21X 

licriah  and  Shema  are  called  'heads  of  fathers'  houses  of 
Aijalon  who  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath,*  v.^^.  Tliia 
flight  is  otherwise  unknown,  although  it  has  been  connected 
with  the  slaugliter  of  the  83.  Ephraini  (1  Ch  7-1)-  ^ld  Beriah  has 
been  identified  with  Beriah  s.  Ephraim  (ICh  7'^,  cf.  note  on 
VII*".  4).  Nothing  further  is  stated  concerning  these  five  reputed 
loundere  of  the  families  mentioned  below. 

11.  Beriah  (10) :  Zebadiah,  Arad,  Eder,  Michael, 
Ishpah,  Joha,  1  Ch  8'"-. 

12.  Shimei  (Shema)  (10):  Jakim,  Zichri,  Zabdi, 
Elienai,  Zillotliai,  Eliel,  Adaiah,  Beraiah,  Shim- 
rath,  1  Cli  S'"-'-^. 

13.  Elpaal  (10)  :  Zebadiah,  Meshullam,  Hizki, 
Heber,  Islimerai,  Izliah,  Jobab,  1  Ch  8"'-. 

11.  Shashak  (10)  :  Ishpan,  Eber,  Eliel,  Abdon, 
Zichri,  Hanan,  Hananiah,  Elam,  Anthothijah. 
Iphdeiah,  Penuel,  1  Cli  8'--^. 

15.  Jeroham  (Jeremoth)  (10) :  Shamsherai,  She- 
hariah,  Athaliah,  Jaareshiah,  Elijah,  Zichri,  1  Ch 

These  lists  (11M15)  represent  five  clana  or  families  of  post- 
exilic  Jems,  (see  note  below  on  23),  each  member  mentioned 
*  the  head  of  a  father's  house,  a  chief  man  '  (1  Ch  K^).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  them,  although  some  of  their  names,  repre- 
senting other  persons,  occur  elsewhere  in  the  OT.  Be.  identifies 
Elpaal  (13)  with  the  Elpaal  (9),  and  Eber  CC;'),  Misham  (CVf  ?), 
ud  Shemed  C'7)  (9).  "ith  Heber  (Tjn),  Meshullam  (0^^  9),  and 
I«hmeral(-l?;f:)(13). 

16.  Jeiel :  (lu.  Maacah)  Abdon,  Zur,  Kish  (17), 
B.ial,  Ner  (23),  Nadab,  Gedor,  Ahio,  Zechariah,t 
Mikloth(24),  1  Cli  S^-"' 9*'-". 

17.  Kish  (16)  :  Saul,  Jonathan  (18),  Malchi-shua, 
Abinndab,  E.shbaal,  1  Ch  8"  (P. 

18.  Jonathan  (17):  MeHb-bnal,  Mirnh,  Pithon, 
Mek'ch,  Tahrea,:  Ahaz  (19),  1  Ch  8"  9«. 

19.  Ahaz  (18):  Jarali.,%  Aleraeth,  Azmaveth, 
Ziinri  (20). 

20.  Zimri  (19) :  Moia,  Bxnea,  Rephninh,  Ehasah, 
Azel  (21),  E.shek  (22),  1  Cli  8»»"-  »»»  9"'''-. 

21.  Azel  ('20) :  Azrikara,  Boclieru  ?,  Ishmael, 
Sheariali,  Obadiah,  Uanan,  1  Ch  8="  9". 

*  Shcmer  (n  instead  of  1)  aoc.  to  Hahn'i  and  Tbelle't  Heb. 
Text,  bat  Shemed  occ.  to  Bacr  and  [>el. 

♦  Zecher,  1  Ch  s^i.  :  Tareo,  ICh  8H 
}  Jehoa<idah,  IChS*'. 


22.  Eshek  (20) :  U!am,  Jeush,  Eliphelet,  1  Ch  8*. 

23.  Ner  (16) :  Abneri,  1  Ch  8«  9^. 

24.  Mikloth(16):  Shimeara,*  8"9». 

This  genealogy  of  the  bouse  of  Saul  (16)-(23)  is  given  twice,  th« 
original  texts  being  in  each  case  the  same  (1  Ch  b^»^  and  9^*-**). 
NVhile  the  latter  passage  is  perhaps  in  the  better  state  of  pre- 
sen'ation,  and  has  been  mainly  followed  above,  both  have 
suffered  some  corruption.  In  v.^  Abner  has  clearly  fallen  out 
of  the  text  and  should  be  restored,  cf.  (23)  (Kau.  Ki.).  In  v.*l 
Ahaz  should  be  added  to  the  ss.  Micah,  as  in  83*.  In  v.**  instead 
of  Bocheru  (l"i5i)  we  should  read  *  his  firstborn  '  0*1^3) :  another 
name  must  be  supplied  to  complete  the  six  sons  of  Azel  (21).  In 
(16)  the  f.  Kish  and  Ner  is  Jeiel  f.  Gibeon.  This  differs  from  1 S 
91  1451,  where  Abiel  is  f.  Kish  and  Ner.  The  motive  for  the 
introduction  of  this  genealogy  clearly  arose  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  certain  Jewish  families  claimed 
descent  from  Saul.  The  genealogy  furnishes  a  line  of  15  genera- 
tions. Allowing  12  from  the  founding  of  Solomon's  temple  to 
that  of  Zerubbabel  (see  note  on  III.  12),  these  descendanta 
belonged  to  near  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Looking  at  these  lists  (7H24)  as  a  whole,  they  evidently  were 
based  upon  post-ex.  conditions,  for  the  following  reasons : — (a) 
'The  places  of  residence  (not  mentioning  Jerus.)  are  towns  recur- 
ing  in  the  post-ex.  history, — Geba  (v.8),  cf.  Ezr  '228  ;  Lod  and  Ono 
(v!i2),  cf.  Ezr  233 ;  Gibeon  (v.29),  cf.  Neh  7-».  (6)  Many  of  the 
names  belong  also  to  that  period,  viz. :  Meshullam  (13),  Hanan, 
Elam,  Hananiah,  Anthothijah  (Anathoth)(14),  cf.  Neh  lo'"-  !■».  U. 
20.  'jis  26.  (c)  The  coincidence  between  the  residence  in  or  con- 
nexion with  Moab  (v.S)  and  the  name  Pahath-moab  representing 
an  important  family  among  the  post-ex.  Jews  (Ezr  26  8*  etc.X 
(Be.  conjectures  that  the  birth  of  this  Pahath-moab,  '  prince  of 
Moab,'  is  referred  to  in  v.8).  (d)  The  Benjaminites  had  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  post-ex.  community  along  with  the  children 
of  Judah  and  the  Levites.  (e)  The  close  union  between  ICh  8 
and  9,  which  latter  from  its  identity  with  Neh  11  is  recognized 
at  once  as  describing  post-ex.  conditions. 

25.  Jeshni/tk,   It/del,    Maaseinh,    Kolaiah, 

Pedaiak,   Joed,   Meshullam,    Sallu,    Neh    11',   cf. 
1  Ch  9'. 

Sallu  represents  a  post-ex.  family  of  Jerus.  (see  ref.X  In 
1  Ch  97  the  descent  is,  Sallu  8.  Meshullam,  s.  Hodaviab,  s. 
Hassenuah. 

IX.  1.  Dah  :  Hushim.t  Gn  46*',  Nu  26". 

Only  one  clan  is  recorded  aa  having  belonged  to  Dan.  The 
difference  of  name  in  Gn  and  Nu  has  arisen  from  the  transposi. 
tion  of  letters,  Hushim  (D'p'~),  Shuham  (cnic).  Dan  is  passed 
over  by  the  Chronicler,  unless  a  reference  to  the  tribe  is  con- 
cealed" in  ICh  "'2 ;  cf.  VIII.  6,  above.  Nothing  more  than  the 
genealogical  record  is  known  of  Hushim.  On  a  single  son  or 
clan  representing  the  tribe,  see  Dan. 

X.  1.  Naphtali:  Jahzeel.t  Guni,  Jezer,  Shil- 
lem,ir  Gn  46-^  Nu  26«'',  1  Ch  7". 

These  8s,  or  clans  of  Naphtali  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
connexion  in  OT,  neither  do  their  names  occur  elsewhere, 
except  that  of  Guni,  which  is  .also  the  name  of  a  Gadite  (XI.  4). 
No  further  descendants  of  Naphtali  are  given. 

XI.  1.  Gad:  Ziphion,§  Haggi,  Shuni,  Ezbon,§ 
Eri,  Arodi,§  Areli,  Gn  46'»,  Nu  2G"". 

2.  Joel,  Shapham,  Janai,  Shaphat,  1  Ch  5". 

3.  Buz,  Jnhdo,  Jeshlshai,  Mii-hael,  Gilead, 

Jaroah,  Hurt,  Abilmil,  Michael,  Meshullam,  Sheba, 
Jorai,  Jacan,  Zia.  Eber,  1  Ch  5""-. 

4.  Guni,  Abdiel,  Ahi,  1  Ch  5«>. 

Joel,  Shapham,  Janai,  Shaphat  (2),  Michael,  Meshullam,  Sheba, 
Jorai,  Jaaui,  Zia,  Eber  (3),  all  represent  families  of  tlie  tribe  of 
Gad,  registered  accor'ling  to  the  Chmnicler  in  the  days  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  (1  Ch  6^7), 
Their  conne.vion  with  any  of  the  ss.  Gad  (1)  is  not  given. 
Indeed,  those  clans  are  not  mentioned  in  1  Ch.  Ahi  (4)  is  given 
as  '  chief  of  their  fathers'  houses,'  We  know  of  nothing  further 
of  value  that  can  be  said  respecting  this  gencalog}'. 

XII.  1.  ASHER:  Imnah,  Ishvah,!|  Ishvi.H 
Beriali  (2),  d.  Scrah,  Gn  46'",  Nu  26",  1  Ch  7*'. 

2.  Beriah  (I):  Heber  (3),  Malchiel  f.  Birzaith,ir 
Gn  46",  Nu  26«   1  Ch  7". 

3.  Heber  (2):  Jnplilct  (4),  Shomer  *•  (5),  Httham 
(6),  d.  Sluia,  1  Ch  7''-. 

4.  Japhlet  (3) :  Pasach,  Biiuhol,  Ashvath,  1  Ch 
7". 

•  Shimcah,  1  Ch  8M.  t  Shuham.  No  Se«*. 

:  Jahziel,  Shalluni,  1  Ch  7". 

t  Zephon,  Oinl,  Ar  ..1,  Nu  20'5»-. 

I  The  two  names  Ishvah  (iilf'')  and  IthvX  (-1:^;)  proh.  npi*- 
eent  a  dittographv.      Nu  2ft**  omiu  the  former. 

H  F.  Birzaitb  only  In  1  Ch  7". 

**  Shemrr  (v.J*X  preferred  by  KL  The  two  nsise*  repreaent 
the  saai3  person. 
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5.  Shomer  (3) :  Ahi,  Rohgah,  Jehubbah,*  Aram, 
1  Ch  T'". 

6.  Helera  (Hotham)t  (3):  Zophah,  Irana,  Shelesh, 
Amal,  1  Ch  7^. 

7.  Zophah  (6) :  Suah,  Hamepher,  Shual,  Beri, 
Irarali,  l?ezer,  Hod,  Shamma,  Shilshah,  Ithran  (8), 
Beera,  1  Ch  7*"-. 

8.  Jether  (Ithran)  t  (7) :  Jephunneh,  Pispah,  Ara, 
1  Ch  1^. 

9.  UUa  ( ?)t :  Ara,  Hanniel,  Rizia,  1  Ch  7"'. 

Nothing  further  than  their  registration  is  known  of  these 
clans  ana  families  of  Asher.  Ishvah,  Serah  (1),  Malchiel, 
Hirzaith  (2),  Japhlct,  Shua  (3),  Pasach,  Biinhal,  Ashvath  (4), 
Itohtcah.  Hubbah  (:,),  Zophah,  Imnah,  Shelesh,  Araal  (8),  8uah, 
Harnepher,  Beri,  liiirah,  Hod,  Shilshah,  Beera  (7),  Pispah,  Ara 
(S),  Ulla,  and  Rizia  occur  as  prop,  names  only  in  this  connexion. 
The  occurrence  of  the  others  elsewhere  throws  no  lif?ht  upon 
their  appearance  here.  It  is  an  interestinj;  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  two  clans  Heber  (Mabin)  and  Malchiel  (-)  a])pcar  also 
tojrether  in  the  Amarna  tablets,  representinir,  it  may  be,  clans  of 
the  ancient  seat  of  Asher  (see  Joum,  o/  Bib.  Lit  voL  xi.  1892, 
]>.  12')).  Birzaith  (2)  is  probably  the  name  of  a  place  (n'I"l?  = 
n'pxj,  i.e.  'Olive-well').  Local  names  may  be  Been  also  in 
Harnepher,  Bezer,  Beera  (7),  and  perhaps  some  other  names  (Be.). 

XIII.  t  !•  David's  Recruits  at  Ziklag. 

(a)  Of  Benjnmin :  Ahiezer  and  Joash  ss.  She- 
maah  the  Gil)eathite ;  Jeziel  and  Pelet  ss.  Az- 
luaveth,  Beracah,  Jehu  the  Anathothite ;  Ishmaiah 
the  Gibeonite,  Jeremiah,  Jahaziel,  Johanan,  Joza- 
liad  the  Gederathite,  Eluzai,  Jerimoth,  Bealiah, 
Shemariah,  Shephatiah  the  Haniphite ;  Elkanah, 
Isshiah,  Azarel,  Joezer,  Jashobeam  Korahites ; 
.Joelah  and  Zebadiah  ss.  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  1  Ch 
1'2^-'. 

In  the  text  these  are  ^ven  as  Benjaminites.  It  seems  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Chronicler  may  have  fused  some 
Judseans  among:  them,  since  the  Korahites  can  hardly  be  others 
than  warriors  from  the  Judsan  city  or  family  Eorah  (1  Ch  2-^). 
<n'(Ior  and  Gederah  are  likewise  found  among  Jndrean  towns 
(Jos  1536-68,  1  Ch  43y).  In  v. 16,  evidently  misplaced,  it  says, 
*  and  there  came  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Judkb  to  the 
hold  unto  David.' 

(b)  Of  Gad:  Ezer,  Obadiah,  Eliab,  Mishmannah, 
Jeremiah,  Attai,  Eliel,  Jonanan,  Elzabad,  Jere- 
miah, Maclibannai,  1  Ch  12'". 

(c)  Of  Maiuisseh :  Adnah,  Jozabad,  Jediael, 
Michael,  Jozabad,  Elihu,  Zillethai,  1  Ch  12». 

All  of  these  recruits  are  mentioned  as  mighty  men  of  valour. 
Those  of  Gad  are  said  to  have  had  faces  hke  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  to  have  been  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains 
(I  Ch  128). 


2.  David's  M 

ighty  Men. 

2  S  238-39. 

1  Ch  liii-n. 

8. 

Josheb-basshebeth  a  Tah- 

11. 

Jashobeam    s.     a    Hach- 

chemonite. 

monite. 

9. 

Eleazar  s.  Dodai  8.  an  Aho- 

12. 

Eleazar  s.  Dodo  the  Aho- 

hite. 

hite. 

11. 

Shammah     s.      Age«      a 

[Names  wanting,  or  portions 

Hararite. 

of  names  omitted,  are  identi- 
cal with  those  in  2  SJ. 

18. 

Abishai  brother  of  Joab. 

20. 

20. 

Benaiah  s.  Jehoiada. 

22. 

24. 

Asahel  brother  of  Joab. 
Ehianan  s.  Dodo  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

28. 

25. 

Sh.animah  the  Harodite. 

27. 

Shammoth  the  Harorite. 

Elika  the  Harodite. 

Wanting. 

26. 

ll..-lez  the  Paltite. 

Pelonite. 

Ira  s.  Ikkesh  the  Tekoite. 

28. 

?' 

Abiezer  the  Anathothite. 

MebunJiai  the  Hushathite. 

29. 

Sibbecal. 

Si 

Zalmon  the  Ahohite. 

Ilai. 

Jtaharai  the  Netophahite. 

30. 

•la. 

Heleb  s.  Baanah  the  Neto- 
phahite. 

Heled. 

Ittai  s.  Kibai  of  Gibeah. 

31. 

Ithal. 

30. 

Benaiah  a  Pirathonite. 

Hiddai  of  the   brooks  of 

82. 

HuraL 

Gaash. 

•  Jehubbah  (.I3n;)=and  Hubbah  (■i2ni). 

t  Helem  (obn)  clearly  =  Hotliam  (o^in);  Jether  (Tn^=  Ithran 
(|Tn:);  and  UUa  (K^JJ)  probably  is  a  corruption  of  one  of  the 
previous  names,  perhaps  Shual  (7V\v)  (7)  or  Beera  (k*ix3)  (7). 

X  Under  XIII.  have  been  group'id,  for  the  sake  of  reference, 
oertAin  lists  of  namea  found  chiefly'  iu  1  and  2  Ch. 


o  s  239-39. 

81.  Abi-alhon  the  Arbathite. 
Azmavcth  the  Barhumit©. 

82.  Elialiba  the  Stiaalbonite. 
Sa.  J;ishun,  Jonathan. 

83.  Sbanuuah  the  Hararite. 


Ahiam  8.  Sharar  the  Ararite. 


1  Oh  liu-ff. 

Abiel. 


84.  Ss.  Hashem  the  Oiroalte. 
Jonathan    8.    Shaffe    th| 

Hararite. 
•.  Sueur. 
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36. 


Eliphal  8.  Ur. 
86.  Ht'iiher  the  Mecherathif 
Ahijali  the  Pelonite. 

87. 

Naarai  s.  EzbaL 
83.  Joel  the  brothcrofNathuL 

Mibhar  s.  HagrL 


Eliphclct  s.  Ahasbai  b.  the 

Mruicathite. 
Eltain  8.   Ahithophel    the 

Gilonite. 

86.  Hczro  the  Carrnelite. 
Paarai  the  Arbite. 

36.  I^al  8.  Nathan  of  Zobah. 
liuiii  the  Gaditc. 

87.  Zclek  tlie  Ainmunite. 
Nalmrai  the  Bcerothite. 

SS.  Ira  the  Ithrite.  40. 

Oareb  the  Ithrite. 
89.  Uriah  the  Hittite.  41. 

Zabad  8.  Ahlai. 
Adina  s.  Shiza  the  Ben 
benite. 
48.  Ilaiian  8.  Maocah. 

Jehoshaphat  the  Mithnite. 
44.  Uz/ia  the  Aahterathite. 
Shamaand)  ss.  Hothara 
Jeiel       j    theAroerite. 

46.  Jediael  s.  ShimrL 
Johahishrothor.theTizite. 

48.  Elicl  the  Mahavite,  JeribaJ 
andJoshaviahss.  EInaam. 
Ithniah  the  Moabilt. 

47.  Eliel,  Obc'd, and  Jaojsiel  the 

Mezobaite. 

The  first  twelve  mighty  men,  as  recorded  in  1  Ch  11,  appear 
again  also  in  1  Ch  ST^-i^  as  captains,  each  in  course,  month  by 
month,  commanding  a  monthly  levy  of  24,000  soldiers,  bei,'in- 
ning  in  the  first  month  with  Jashobeam,  who  is  called  s.  Zabdiel, 
and  reckoned  as  belonging  to  ss.  Perez  (IV.  1).  The  capUiin  of 
the  second  month  is  Dodai,  '  Eleazar  s."  evidently  ha\ ing  fallen 
from  the  text.  With  him  is  mentioned  Mikloth  as  ruler.  With 
Benaiah  was  associated  Ammizabad  his  son ;  with  Asahel, 
Zebadiah  his  son.  Shammoth  appears  as  Shamliuth  and  an 
Izrahite.  Helez  is  called  of  Ephraim  ;  Sibbecai,  of  the  Zerah- 
lies  (IV.  1);  also  Maharai ;  Benaiah,  the  eleventh  captain,  a 
Pirathonite  of  Ephraim  ;  Heled  appears  as  Heldai  (1  Ch  27**), 
andof  Othniel(I\^  46). 

The  names  Zabad  to  Asiel  (1  Ch  ll'»ib-47)  do  not  appear  in  2  S, 
and  were  evidently  derived  from  another  source.  A  coniparifon 
of  the  two  lists  sliows  that  the  names  vary  in  several  instances, 
but  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  determine  which  form  is 
original,  or  whether  both  may  not  be  corrupt.  The  following 
observations  are  confined  mainly  to  the  variations  which  appear 
in  1  Ch,  since  the  names  of  the  list  of  2  S  are  treated  elsewhere 
(see  arts.). 

Notes  on  w.U-47:  11,  Jashobeam  (a.  Zabdiel,  iCh  27^(c;'37;) 
waa  originally  Jishbaal  (Si'3y")  or  Ishbaal  (^y^y'N)  (Ki.  el  aL), 
The  reference  in  Hachmonite  is  not  known.  12.  Dodai  (nn)  of 
2  S  is  to  be  preferred  to  Dodo  ("nil),  of.  1  Ch  27'*.  Ahohite  may 
be  a  patronymic  of  the  family  or  clan  Ahoah  of  Benjamin 
(VIII.  2«).  27.  For  Shammoth  (ni^-»i')  Ki.  reads  Shamhuth 
(nin.rB'),  after  LXX  and  1  Ch  27^.  Harodite  C"i^n)  is  preft-rable 
to  Harorite  ('T'^H).  and  the  reference  may  be  to  Harod  (Jg  7i), 
(see  Harod).  In  1  Ch  27»he  is  called  an  Izrahite  Cnnr),  but  the 
true  reading  prob.  is  Zarhite  Crni),  i.e.  of  ss.  Zerah  (IV.  IX 
Instead  of  Pelonite  ('ii'??)  read  Paltite  (^p*??)  (2  S)  (Ges.  Lfx.W 
Buhl,  Ki.),  and  the  reference  then,  ace.  to  Driver  {Text  of  Sam. 
p.  283),  is  to  Buth-pelet  in  S.  Judah  (Jos  15^)  ;  but  ace.  to  1  Ch 
2710  Helez  belonged  to  Ephraim.  28.  Sibbecai  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  true  reading.  29.  Ki.  combines,  on  the 
support  of  LXX,  the  readings  of  2  S  and  1  Ch,  and  obtains 
Aliman  (l?'^i:.).  30.  31.  Heled  or  Heldai  (1  Ch  27^5)  is  probably 
correct,  and  Ithai  is  equally  as  defensible  as  Ittai  of  2  S.  32.  Ki. 
emends  Hurai  to  Hiddai,  but  Budde  {Crit.  Text,  1  and  2  S)  in 
2  S  emends  Hiddai  to  Hurai.  Abiel  is  probably  correct. 
33.  For  Baharumite  Cpnn;)  read  Bahurimite  ('?1in?),  i.e.  of 
Bahurim  (wh.  see).  34.  The  corresponding  text  of  2  S  is  clearly 
defective.  Probably  we  should  read  Jashen  the  Gunite,  Jona- 
than 8.  Shammah  the  Hararite  (Ki.  Driver,  Budde).  On  Gunile 
see  ,XI.  1.  The  reference  in  Hararite  is  not  known.  33f.  Sharar 
and  Eliphelet  (2  S)  are  probalily  correct  (Ki.).  Ur  and  Hepher 
probably  have  arisen  from  the  name  of  the  f.  EUphelet.  Ahas- 
bai (2  S)  is  suspicious  (Driv.).  For  Mecherathite  Cnnrc)  read 
Maacathite  (Tip;;"),  and  follow  2  S  (v.34b)  for  36b.  37.  Which  ol 
the  two  readings  is  to  be  preferred  cannot  be  determined. 
38.  The  choice  here  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  2  S.  Joel,  how- 
ever, might  stand.  Mibhar  (in:";)  has  arisen  apparently  from 
'  of  Zobah '  (n^i?).  44.  Ashterathite  =  from  Ashteroth.  a  city  ol 
Bashan,  cf.  1  Ch  6^1.  46.  Mahavite  (□"in.p)  is  suspicious.  Be 
reads  Mahanaimite,  i.e.  of  Mahanaim  ('?:jn:;)  (Ges.  Lex^^  Buhl) 
47.  A  corruption  also  underlies  Mezobaite  (n;^;:^). 
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3.  Dal  id's  Officers  over  the  Twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel — 

Of  Reuben,  Eliezer  s.  Zichri. 

„  Simeon,  Shepliatiah  s.  Alaacah. 

„  Levi,  Hasliabiah  s.  Kemuel. 

„  Aaron,  Zadolv. 

„  Judali,  Eliliu  *  brother  of  David. 

„  Issachar,  Omri  s.  Michael. 

„  Zebulun,  Ishmaiah  s.  Obadiah. 

„  Naphtali,  Jeremoth  s.  Azriel. 

„  E{  hraini,  Hoshea  s.  Azaziali. 

„  AV.  Manasseh,  Joel  a.  Pedaiah. 

„  E.  Manasseh,  Iddo  a.  Zechariah. 

„  Benjamin,  Jaasiel  s.  Abner. 

„  Dan,  Azarel  s.  Jeroham,  1  Ch  27"-"'. 

i.  Rulers  of  David's  substance — 

Azmaveth  s.  Adiel,  over  the  king's  treasuries. 
Jonatlian  s.    Uzziah,   over  treasuries  in   cities, 

castles,  villages,  and  fields. 
Ezri  s.  Chelub,  over  tillers  of  the  ground. 
Shimei  the  Ramathite,  over  the  vineyards. 
Zalidi  the  Shiphmite,  over  wine  cellars. 
Baal-hanan  the  Gederite,  over  olive  and  syeomore 

trees. 
Joash,  over  cellars  of  oil. 
Shitrai  the  Sharonite,  over  herds  in  Sharon. 
Shaphat  s.  Adlai,  over  herds  in  the  valleys. 
Obil  the  Lshmaelite,  over  camels. 
Jehdeiali  the  Meronothite,  over  asses. 
Jaziz  the  Hagrite,  over  the  flocks,  1  Ch  27^"". 

On  Chelub,  v.28,  see  IV.  44  note.  Shiphmite  occurs  only 
here,  and  cannot  be  more  closclj'  defined.  Meronothit*  refers  to 
Meronoth,  a  place  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gibeon  and  Mizpah,  of.  Neh  37.  By  a  Hagrite  we 
understand  a  descendant  of  Ha^r  or  an  Arabian  tribe  (cf.  1  Cb 
6'~.  Iff-).    On  the  other  appellatives  see  arts. 

5.  Princes  under  Jehoshaphat  appointed  to 
teach  the  Law.  —  Ben-h.-,il,  Obadiah,  Zechariali, 
Netlianel,  Micaiah,  2  Ch  17'. 

6.  Captains  under  Jehoshaphat. — Adnah,  Jeho- 
hanan,  Amasiah  s.  Zichri,  Eliada,  Jehozabad, 
2  Ch  17"-'8. 

The  first  three  of  these  captains  were  of  Judah,  the  other  two 
of  Benjiimin.  Each  is  s:iid  to  have  commanded  from  180,000 
men  (liliada)  to  Suo.OOO  (Adnah). 

7.  Captains  under  the  priest  Jehoiada. — Aza- 
riah  s.  Jeroham,  Ishmael  s.  Jeholianan,  Azariah  s. 
Obed,  Maaseiah  s.  Adaiah,  Elishaphat  s.  Zicliri, 
2  Ch  23'. 

These  were  associated  with  Jehoiada  in  the  overthrow  of 
Athaliah  and  enthronement  of  Joash.    See  Atualiau,  Jeuoiada, 

JOASll. 

8.  Heads  of  ss.  Ephraim. — Azariah  s.  Johanan, 
Berechiah  s.  Meshillemotli,  Jehizkiah  s.  Shallum, 
Amasa  s.  Hadlai,  2  Ch  28". 

These  are  mentioned  as  opposin[r,  in  the  reipn  of  Pekah,  the 
brinpinp  of  Judeean  captives  to  .Samaria,  and  are  said  to  liave 
clothed  and  fed  the  captives,  and  then  sent  them  home  (-  Ch 
ES1*1»). 

(O  Lists  of  Families  and  Persons  recoeded 
IN  connexion  with  the  Return  and  the 
Labours  of  Ezra  and  Nehkmiah  t :  —  XlV.t 
Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabcl.  XV.  Tliose 
who  returned  witli  Ezra.  XVI.  The  repairers  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  XVII.  Those  who  had 
foreign  wives.  XVIH.  The  signers  of  the  Cove- 
nant. XIX.  Priests  and  Levites  of  the  days  of 
Zurubbabel  and  Joiakim.  XX.  Partici]i:uits  in 
tlie  promuli'ation  of  tlio  Law  and  Ilediiation  of 
the  Wall.     XXI.   Residents  of  Jerusalem. 

•  Probably  Eliab(Ki.).     See  IV.  10. 

t  These  lists  are  for  reference  only,  »nd  without  textual  and 
historical  notes. 

J  This  nomenclature  XIV.  XV.  etc  is  used  to  bring  these 
tables,  (or  convenience  of  reference,  into  line  with  the  previous 
ones-  Where  the  names  and  classiflcutions  are  identical  they 
fre«iuently  reprt-sent  the  same  person  or  family. 


XIV.  Those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabei. 


Neh  7». 


1.  The  Leaders. 

Ezr22 
[Names  omitted 


lEaSS. 


Zerubbabel. 

are  identical  with 

ZorobabeL 

Jeshua. 

those     given     k 

Jesus. 

Nehemiah, 

NehJ 

Nehemiaa. 

Aairiah. 

Seraiah. 

Zaraiaa. 

Raaiuiah. 

Beelaiah. 

Iiesaia8. 

Nahamani, 

om. 

EiiL-neua. 

Mordfcai. 

Mardocheua. 

Bilshan. 

Beelsarua. 

Mispereth. 

Mispar. 

Aspharaaua. 

Bi},'vai. 

ReelixiS. 

Nfhum. 

Behmn. 

Roimua. 

Baanab. 

2.  Men  of  the  People  of  IsraeU 

Neh7»^. 

Ezr2»«. 

iE3  5»-a. 

Sons  of  Parosh. 

Sons  of  Phorott. 

„      Shephatiah. 

■* 

Saphat. 

„      Arah. 

Area. 

„      Pahath-moab, 

Phaath  Moab. 

,,      Jesliua  and  JoaK 

Jesus  and  Joab 

„       Etam. 

Klam, 

„       Zattu. 

tt 

ZathuL 

„      Zaccai. 

Chorbe. 

„       BinnuL 

Bani. 

„       Bebai. 

Behai. 

„       Azgad. 

tf 

As  tad. 

„       Adonikam. 

Adouikam. 

„       Bicvai. 
,,       Adin. 

•• 

Bay:oi. 
Adinu. 

„      Ater  of  Hezekiah. 

Aterof  Ezekias 

M 

Kilan  and 
Azetaa. 

tt 

Azaru. 

•> 

Ann  is. 

Aroni. 

„      Beztti. 

Bassai. 

.,       Hariph. 

Jorah. 

•; 

Ar^iphurith. 
Baitcrus. 

„      Gibeon. 

Gibbar. 

Men  of  Bethlehem. 

Men  of  Bethloinon. 

,,      Xttophah. 

^ 

Neloi>h:i3. 

„       Anathoth. 

j^ 

Anathoth. 

„      lifth-azmaveth 

Azmaveth. 

Bethasiiioth. 

„       Kiriath-jearim, 

Kiriath-arim. 

j^ 

Karialhiarius. 

Chepliirab, 

tt 

Caphira. 

and  Beeroth. 

Beroth. 

tt 

Chadias:ii    and 
Amniidioi 

),       Ramah. 

Kirama. 

„      Geba. 

^, 

Gahbe. 

.  „      Michmas. 

^^ 

Macalon. 

.,      Betliel  and  AL 

,^ 

Betolion. 

Sons  of  Ncbo. 

Sons  of  Niphia. 

Mflghiak. 

„      Flam. 

„       Harim. 

„      Jericho. 

tt 

Jerechu  (v.O) 

Calamololus 

„      Lod,       Hadid, 

•t 

and  Ono. 

and  Onus. 

,,      Senaab. 

3.  Priests. 

" 

Sanaaa 

Neh  739-42. 

E2r23«-iiy. 

1  Es  5«-38. 

Sons  of  Jedaiah  of 

Sons  of  Jeddu 

House  of  Jeshua. 

a.  Jesus. 

Sanasib. 

„       Inmier. 

ij 

Knnnenith 

„       I'oshtmr. 

J, 

Ph:i4*iiru8. 

„      Uarim. 

4.  Levites. 

" 

Chaniie. 

Neh  7«. 

Ezr2«. 

1  Es  6». 

Sons  of  Jeshua. 

Sons  of  JesuK. 

„       KadmieL 

•' 

Kadmiel. 
Bannas. 

„      Hodevah. 

Hodavi&h. 
6.  Singers. 

" 

Sudioa. 

Neh  7«. 

Ezt2*K 

lEsB". 

Sons  of  Asaph. 

Sons  of  Asaph. 

6.  Porters. 

Neh  7« 

Ezr2-»2. 

lEa6». 

Sons  of  Shallum. 

Boca  of  Salum. 

„        Ater. 

„ 

AUr. 

Talmoo. 

(f 

Tolman. 

„       Akkub. 

tt 

Dacubt. 

.,       lUtita. 

t* 

AtetA. 

Shobai. 

Sabi. 
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7. 

The  Nethinlnu 

Neh  7<M«, 

E£r2«^. 

1E«6»«. 

Sons  of  Ziha. 

Bona  of  Esau. 

,,      Ilasupha. 

„ 

Asipha. 

,.       Tabbaoth. 

» 

T!ilil>aoth. 

„       Keros. 

Kt-raa. 

„      Sia. 

Si&ha. 

^ 

Su;l. 

„       Padon. 

J 

I'luileas. 

,,      Lebana. 

L:it':uia. 

.,      Uat^aba. 

Akkub. 

, 

Airr-iba. 
Aoud. 
Uta. 
Ketab. 

„ 

Accaba. 

„      Sal  mat 

f9 

SubaL 

„      llanao. 

.^nan. 

„      GiddeL 

9t 

Cathua. 

„      (>ahar. 

tt 

Ocddur. 

,f      Ht-aiah. 

Jairus. 

„      Ilczin. 

t 

Daisan. 

„      NekodA. 

t 

Noeba. 
Chase  ha. 

Gazero. 

„       Uzza. 

( 

Ozios. 

„       rjuicah. 

» 

Phinoe. 
Asara. 

„       Besai. 

t 

Basthai. 
Asana. 

„      Mcunim. 

Miiani. 

„      Nepluishesim. 

Nephisim. 

t 

Naphisi. 

,.       Babbnk. 

Ai-u)i. 

„      Hakupho. 

» 

.■\chipha. 

„      Harhur. 

Asur. 
Pharaldm. 

„      Bazlith. 

Bazluth. 

Basaloth. 

,,       Mehida. 

• 

Meedda. 
Cutha. 

„      Ilarshft, 

^ 

Charea. 

„       Rarkoa. 

H 

Barr-hus. 

„      Siscra. 

1 

Serar. 

„       Teinah. 

Thomei. 

„      Ncziah. 

f 

Nasi. 

,,       Uatiph&h. 

Atipha. 

8.  Sons  of  Solomon*8 

Servants. 

Neh  757-59. 

Ezr  2W-57. 

1  Es  533r.. 

Son9  X'  Sotai. 

„      Sophereth. 

Hassophereth 

Sons  of  Assaphioth. 

„      Turida. 

Peruda. 

,, 

I'harida. 

„       Jaala. 

^1 

Jeeli. 

„      Dark  on. 

Lozon. 

„       Giddel. 

Isdael. 

„      Sliephatiah. 

■I 

Saphuthi. 

„      Hattil. 

Agia. 

„      Pochereth- 

t» 

Phacareth. 

bazzebalnL 

fli 

Sabie. 

Sarothie. 

n 

Masias. 

n 

Gas. 

n 

Addus. 

»t 

Subas. 

fi 

Apherrjfc. 

Barodis. 

»» 

Saphat. 

„      Amoo. 

AmL 

AUoo. 

9.  Those  without  Genealogy 

from 

Neh  761-63. 

Elzr  2«w». 

1  Es  5»38. 

Tel-melah. 

Thermeleth. 

Tel-harsha. 

Thelersas. 

Cherub. 

Charaathalan. 

Addon. 
Immer. 


Sons  of  Delaiah. 
„  Tobiah. 
,,      Nekoda. 


!»on8  of  HobaiatL 
„  Hakkoz. 
,      Barzillai. 


Addan. 


AUar. 


(a)  Men  of  Israel, 


(6)  Priests, 

Habaiah. 


Sons  of  Dalan. 
,,      Ban. 
„      Nekodan. 


Sons  of  Obdia. 
„  Akkos. 
„      Jaddus. 


XV.  Those  who  returned  with  Ezra, 

Ezr  82-1*.  1  Eb  829-*0. 


Family.  Pervm, 

Sons  of 

Phinehaa,  Gerahom. 
Ithaniar,  Daniel. 
David.  Hattush  a.  Shecanlah. 
Parosh,  Zechariah. 


Fa  m  ily.  Person. 

Sons  of 
Phiiiees,  Gerson. 
Ithamar,  Gamael. 
Da\id,  Attus  s.  Sechenias. 
Phoros,  Zacharias. 


Err83-K 

Famiiy.  Per$<m, 

Sons  of 
Zattu?,  Shecanlah  s.  Jahazlel. 

Adin,  Kbed  s.  Jonathan. 
Elam,  Jeshaiali  B.  AthaUah. 
Shephatiah,  Zcbadiah  s.  Michael. 
Joat),  Obadiah  s.  Jt:hiel. 
BaniV,  8helomith  8.  Josiphiah. 
Bebai,  Zechariah  s.  Bebai. 
Az^ad,  Johanan  a.  Hakkatan. 
Adonikam,     EHpheb.t,    Jeuel, 

and  Shemaiah 
Bigvai,  Uthai  and  Zabbud. 
For  the  textual  emendations 


1  Es  829-^0. 
Famil]/.  Person. 

Sons  of 
Zathoes,  Sechenias  s.  Jezeloa. 
Adiii,  Obeth  e.  Jonathan. 
Klaui,  Jesias  s.  Gotholias. 
Saphatias,  Zaraias  b.  MichaeL 
Jo;ib,  Abadina  s.  Jezelus. 
Baiijas,  Salimoth  s.  Josaphias. 
Babi,  Zt'charias  a.  Bebai. 
Astath,  Joannes  s.  .Vkatan. 
Adonikam,     EHphahit,     Jeuel 

and  Saniaiaa. 
Ba^o,  Utbi  b.  Istalcurua. 
see  Kau. 


Pahath-moab,  Eliehoenai  s.  Zer-  Pbaath  Moab,  Eliaoniaa  8.  Zar> 
ahiah.  atas. 


2.  Eliczer,  Ariel,  Shemaiah,  Elnathan,  Jarib,  EInathan,Nathant 
Zechariah,  Mcshullam  (chief  men) ;  Joiarib,  Elnathan  (teachers), 
Ezr  Siti. 

These  chief  men  and  teachers  (2),  apparently  of  the  company, 
were  sent  by  Ezra  from  the  encampment  near  Babylon  (see 
Ahava)  unto  Iddo,  the  chief  of  a  coluiiy  of  Levitcs  at  Casiphia 
(wh.  see),  to  secure  Levites  and  Nethinim  to  accomj>any  them  to 
Jerus.  for  service  in  tlie  t<-mple.  They  secured  Ishsechel  (RVmJ 
and  Sherebiah  of  ss.  Mahh,  with  18  sons  and  brethren,  and 
Hashabiah  and  Jeshaiah  ss.  Merari,  with  20  sons  and  brethren, 
and  220  Nethinim.  Unto  Sherebiah  and  Hashabiah  and  ten 
brethren  along  with  12  chiefs  of  the  priesta,  was  ^i^en  the  care 
of  the  oflerings  of  silver,  gold,  and  brass  which  were  being  taken 
to  Jerus.alem.  On  the  arrival  these  ^nfts  of  bullion  and  vessels 
were  delivered  unto  Meremoth  s.  Uriah  the  priest,  and  Eleazar 
B.  Phineas,  Jozabad  S-  Jeshua,  and  Noadiah  s.  Biniuii,  Lcvites, 
Ezr  Si;^. 

XVI.  BOTLDERS  of  THE  WALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Neh  31-38. 
Eliashib  the  high  priest,  v.l. 
Men  of  Jericho,  v.^. 
Zaccur  s.  Imri,  v.2b. 
as.  Hassenaah,  v  a. 
Meremoth  s   Uriah,  s.  Hakkoz,  v.*». 
Meshullam  8.  Berechiah,  s.  Jleshezabel,  v.**>. 
Zadok  s.  Baana,  v.*'. 
Tekoitea,  i.e.  men  of  Tekoa,  \-\'.B-27. 
Joiada  s.  Paaeah,  and  Meshullam  s.  Besodeiah,  v.*. 
Mclatiah  the   Gibeonite,  and    Jadon    the    Meronothite.  aod 

under  them  men  of  Gibeon  and  of  ^lizpab,  v. 7. 
Uzziel    a.    Harhaiah,    having   oversight   of    the   goldsmithi 

(Kau),  v.8a. 
Hananiah,  an  apothecary,  v. 8b. 

Rephaiah  a.  Hur,  niler  of  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  v.i*, 
Jedaiah  s.  Harumaph,  v.iOu, 
Hattush  9.  Hasbabneiah,  v.iob 

Malchijah  s.  Harim,  and  Hasshub  s.  Pahath-moab,  v.H. 
Shallum  s.  Hallohesh,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem, 

with  his  daughter,  v.i2, 
Hanun  and  the  inhabitanta  of  Zanoah,  v.l3. 
Malchijah  s.  Rechab,  ruler  o\  the  district  of  Betb-baccheren> 

v.i-i. 
Shallum  a.  Col-hozeh,  ruler  of  the  district  of  Mizpah,  v.'s. 
Nehemiah  8.  Azbuk,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Beth-zur,  v.H 
Rehum  s.  Bani,  a  Levite,  v.ira, 
Hashatiiah.  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah,  vA"^. 
Ba\'\'ai  a.  Henadad,  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilah*  vM. 
Ezer  8.  Jeshua,  ruler  of  Mizpah,  v. 19. 
Banich  a.  Zabbai,  v.20. 
Meremoth  s.  Uriah,  s.  Hakkoz,  v.2i. 
The  Priests,  the  men  of  the  Plain,  v.». 
Benjamin  and  Hasshub,  v.^ia, 
Azariah  s.  Maaseiah,  s.  Ananlah,  T.2Sb. 
Binnui  s.  Henadad,  v.24. 
Palal  s.  Uzzai,  v.''^>». 
Pedaiah  s.  Parosh,  v.2»b. 
The  Priests,  v.^. 
Zadok  s.  Immer,  v.29a. 

Shemaiah  s.  Shecaniah,  keeper  of  east  gate,  v.Wb. 
Hananiah  s.  Shelemiah,  and  Hanun,  sixth  s.  Zalaph,  v.*^- 
Meshullam  s.  Berechiah,  v.^Ob, 
Malchijah,  a  goldsmith,  v. 31.. 
Goldsmiths  and  Merchants,  v.*2. 

XVII.  Those  who  had  Foreign  Wives. 


Priests— 

Ezr  lOis-22. 
a,  as.  Jeshua  and 

his  bretliren. 
Miua^eiah. 
Eli  ezer. 
Jarib. 
Gedaliah. 
Immer. 
Ilanani. 
Zebadiah. 
Harim. 
Miuiseiah. 
Elijah. 
Shemaiah. 
Jehiel. 
Uzziah. 


6.    BS. 


1  Es  9i»-2a. 
Jesus  and 

his  brethru 
Mathelas. 
Eleazar. 
Jorihus. 
JoadimuL 
.  Emmer. 
Ananiaa. 
ZabdeuB. 
Manes. 
SaroeuB. 


HiereeL 
Azariaa. 
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PRraSTB — 

Men  op  Israkl — 

Ect  lOie-ffl. 

1  Ea  9i»-22. 

Ezr  10'^*-»a.                                       I  Es  9^^. 

A 

w.  Pashhor. 

as.  Phalaur* 

Matt«naL                                  Eliasis. 

ElioenaL 

Elionu8. 

Jaasu. 

MaaseiaJb. 

Masaiaii. 

Banl                                          Bannua. 

IshmoeL 

IsmaeL 

BinnuL                                       Kliali. 

NethaneL 

NathanaeL 

ShimeL                                      Sonicis. 

Jozabad. 

Ocidelua. 

Shelcmlah.                                 Sclemias. 

Elasah. 

Saloas. 

Nathan.                                     Nathaniaa. 

L  Lbvites— 

m.  Ezora. 

Ezr  102S. 

1  Es  03». 

Sesis. 

Jozabad. 

JozabduB. 

Adaiah.                                         Ezril. 

Shimei. 

St'uiL'is. 

MachruidebaL                         Az-iolua. 

Kelaiah  (KeUU). 
Pethahiab- 

Colius(CaUtaa)L 

Shasliai.                                     Sumatua, 

Patheua. 

Sharai.                                       Zambri, 

Judali. 

Judaa. 

Azarel.                                       (Kroni     Jeremiaa     to 

Eliezer, 

Jonaa, 

Shelemiah.                                   Zambri  many  jiamc^ 

8.  Singers— 

Shemeriah.                                      do  not  appear  to  uor- 

Ezr  low*. 

1  Es  fl2a». 

Shallum.                                       respond  with   tlioae 

EliashibL 

Eliasibus. 

Amariah.                                      in  Ezr]. 

Bacchunia. 

Joseph.                                      Joseithua. 

i.  Porters — 

;'.  BB.  Nebo.                                as.  Nooma. 

Ezr  1024b 

1  Es  oan». 

Jeiel. 

Shallum. 

Sallumufl. 

Mattithioh.                                   Mazitios. 

Telem. 

Tol  banes. 

Zabad.                                        Zabadeaa. 

Uri. 

Zebina. 

B.  Mkn  op  Ibrarit— 

Iddo.                                           Edoa. 

Ezr  1025-«. 

1  Ea  92MS. 

Joel.                                           Juel. 

a. 

B8.  Paro3h« 

H.  Phoros. 

Benaiah.                                      Banaias. 

lUmiah. 

Hiermaa. 

Izziah. 

leddi.is. 

XVIII.  The  Signers  of  the  Covenant. 

Malchijah. 
Mijarain. 

Melchiaa 
Miielua. 

Neh  101-27. 

Eleazar. 

Eleazar. 

1«  The  Gover-noT  :— Nehemiah  s.  Hacaliah. 

Malchiiah. 
Benaian. 

Asibiaa. 

2.  Frieiits  (vv.2-7):  — Zedekiah,   Seraiah,  Azariah,  Jeremiah, 

Baneas. 

Pashhur,  Amariah,  Malchijah,  Hattush,  Shebaniah,  Walluch, 
Harim,     Mcrtninth,     Obadiah,     Daniel,     Ginnethon,     Baruch, 

». 

Bs.  Elam. 

08.  Ela. 

MaLtaniah. 

Matthanias. 

MeshuUam,  Abijiih,  Mijamin,  Maaziah,  Bilgai,  Shcmaiah. 

Zechariah. 

Zacliariaa. 

8.  Levites  f \'v.y-i3) : — Jeshua  a.  Azaiiiah,  Binnui  of  the  as. 
Henadad,  Kadmiel ;  Shebaniah,  Hodiah,  Kelita,  Pelaiah,  Hanan, 

JehieL 

Jezrielus. 

Abdi. 

Oabdius. 

Mica,  Rchob,  Hashabiah,  Zaccur,  Sherebiah,  Shebaniah,  Uodiah, 

Jeremoth. 

Hiercmoth. 

Bani,  Beninu. 

Elijah. 

Aedius. 

4.  Chie/H  of  the  People  (w.i*-28):_Parosh,    Pahath-moab, 

«, 

m.  Zatta. 

■8.  Zaraoth. 

Elam,  Zattu,  Bani,  Eunni,  Azgad,  Bebai,  Adonijah.  Bi;^vai,  Adin, 
Ater,    Hezckiah,    Azzur,    ifodiah,     Hashum,    Bezai,     Uariph, 

ElioenaL 

Elia.las. 

Eliashib. 

EliasimuB. 

Anatliotb,  Nobai,  MaCT)iash,  Jleshullam,  Hezir,  Meshezabel, 
Zadok,  Jaddua,  Pelatiah,  Hanan,  Anaiah,  Hoshea,  Hananiali, 

Mattaoiah. 

Othonias, 

Jeremoth. 

Jarinioth. 

Hasshub,     Hallohcsh,    Pilha,    Shobek,     Rehum,    Hashabnah, 

Zabad. 

Sabatlius. 

Maaseiah,  and  Ahiali,  Uanan,  Auau,  Malluch,  Harim,  Baanah. 

.\ziza. 

ZardLua. 

d. 

M.  Bebai. 

■B.  Bebal. 

XIX.  Pkiests,  Levites,  and  Porters. 

Jehohanaa. 

Joaniiea. 

Hananiah. 

Ananias. 

1.  Priests    who    returned    vnth  Zernhbabel    and  Jenhiia : — 

Zabai. 

Jozalidus. 

Seraiah,    Jeremiah,    Ezra.    Amariah,    Malluch,    Hattush,    She- 

Athlai. 

I'.niatlieis. 

ainiah.  Rehum,  Meremoth,  Iddo,  Ginnethoi,  Abijah,  Mijamin, 

«. 

S8.  Bani. 

H.  Mani. 

Maiidiah,  Hilyrah,  Shcmaiah,  Joiarib,  Jedaiah,  Sallu,  Amok, 
Hilkiah,  Jedaiah,  Neh  121-7. 

MeshuUam. 

Ol.aniis. 

Malhich. 

Mamuchufl. 

2.   Lfritt'it :— Jcsbua.    Binnui,    Kadmiel,    Sherebiah,    Judah, 

Adaiab. 

Jedeus. 

Mattaniah.  Bakbukiah,  Unno,  Neh  12»» 

Jashub. 

Jasiibus. 

3.  Prifstif  and  Pricatly  Houses  in  the  daj/s  of  Joiakim  $. 

Sbeal. 

Ja-->aelu9. 

JuShua  :— Of  Seraiah,  Meraiah  ;  of  Jeremiah,  Hananiah  ;  of  Ezra, 

Jeremoth. 

Hieremoth. 

MeshuUam;  of  Amariah.  Jehohanan  ;  of  Malluchi,  Jonathan  ;  of 

/. 

ss.  Pahath-raoab. 

«.  Addi. 

Shebaniah,  Joseph;  of  Harim,  Adna;  of  Memioth,  Hclkai ;  of 

Adna. 

Naatluia. 

Iddn,  Zechariah;  of  Ginnethon,  MeshuUam  ;  of  Abijah,  Zichri ; 

Chelal. 

Moossiaa. 

ol  Miniamin, ;  of  Moadiali,  PilLai ;  of  Bilvrah,  Shammua ;  of 

Benaiah. 

Laccunua. 

Shrinaiah,  Jehonathan  ;  of  Joiarib,  Mattenai ;  of  Jedaiah,  Uzzi ; 

Mao^eiah. 

Kaidus. 

of  Sallai,   Kallai ;  of  Amok,  Eber ;  of  Hilkiali,  Hashabiah;  of 

Mattaniah. 

Mattanias. 

Jedaiah,  Nethanel.  N.-h  1212-21. 

Bezalel. 

Scsthel. 

4.  ( 'A  iV/ Leui/cx  :— Hashabiah,  Sherebiah,  Jeshua  8.  Kadmiel, 

liinnui. 

Bultiiius. 

Neh  V^^. 

Munasseh. 

Maiiasijeas. 

5.  Porters :  —  Mattaniah,   Bakbukiali,   Obadiah,   MeshuUam, 

r 

H.  Harim. 

M.  Annas. 

Talmon,  Akkub.  Neh  1225. 

Eliezer. 

Klionajj. 

These  'chief  Levitea '  f4)  who  were  over  the  aenice  of  song 
(ref.)  and  the  '  porters'  (5)  belonged  also  to  the  time  of  Joiakim 
(Neh  12-^). 

Isshijah. 

Malchijoh. 

Sbemaiah. 

Aseita. 

MeU:bia«. 

Sat)t)eU8. 

Shimeon. 

Simon  Chosameua. 

XX,  1.  Priests  and  Levites,  Participants  in  the 

Benjaiuin. 
Malluch. 

(Fruni    es.    Addi    to 

Simon      Chosameus 

Promulgation  of  the  Law. 

Shemariah. 

only  few  names  ap- 

o. Mattithiah,    Shema,    Anaiah,   Uriah,    Hilkiah,    Maaseiah, 

pear   to   correspond 

Pedaiah,   Mishael,  Malchijah,  Hashum,   Hashbadd.\na)i,  Zech> 

with  thcise  in  Ezr). 

ariaJi,  MeshuUam,  Neh  S*. 

k. 

SB.  Hashum. 

es.  Asom. 

b.   Jeshua,    Bani,  Sherebiah,    Jamin,    Akkub,    Shabbethai, 

MattenoL 

Maltanneua. 

Hodiah,  Maaseiah,  Kelita,  Azariah.  Jozabad,  Hanan,  Pulaiah, 

Mattattah. 

MuttAthias. 

Neh  8". 

Z.abad. 

Siihanneua. 

c.  Jeahua,  Banl,  Kadmiel,  Shebaniah.  Bunni,  Sherebiah,  Banl, 

EHphelet. 

Kliphalat. 

Chcnani,    Jeshua,    Kadmiel,    Bani,    Ihuilmbneiah,    Sherebiah, 

Jercmai. 

Hodiah,  Shebaniah.  IVthahiali,  Neh  ll^' . 

Manasseh. 

Manasses. 

List  a  stxjod  at  the  rik'ht  and  left  of  Ezra  upon  the  platform  j 

.Shimei. 

Semei. 

list  b  read  and  explaine«l  the  law  ;  list  c  gave  responses  on  the 

i. 

m.  Banl. 

H.  Baanl. 

fast*duy  in  connexion  with  the  reutiing  of  the  law  (see  ref.). 

>laadai. 

J  f  rem  i  as. 

Amram. 

Monulis. 

2.  Princes,  Priests,  and  Levites,  Participants  in 

Uel. 
Benaiah. 

Ismacrua. 

Jud. 

the  Dedication  of  the  Wall. 

Bcdeiah. 

Mamdai. 

a.  Hoshaiali,   .\Airi:tli,  Hzni.   Mctihullam,  Judoh,   Benjamin, 

Cheluhi. 

Pedias. 

Shemaiali,  Jetemiaii.  Neh  12--'-^^. 

Van  i  ah. 

Anos. 

h.  Zechariah  <see  HI.  4),  Sliemaiah,  Azarel,  MilaUi,  Ollalol, 

Ueremoth. 

Carat  la^ion. 

Maai.  Nethnyel.  Judoli.  Hanani,  Neh  12«'. 

Eliashib. 

EiiiiAibuH. 

<-.  Eliobiu.    vlaoseiah,  Miniamin,  Mieaiah,  EUoeu&i,  Zechariah 

Mattaoioh. 

Uauinitanemua. 

Hananiah.  Neh  1>«. 
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d.  Maaseiah,  Shemaiah.  Eleazar,  Uzzi,  Jehohanan,  Malchijah, 
Elam,  Ezer,  Jezratiiah,  Neh  12-*^-. 

All  the  names  under  a  have  been  taken  as  those  of  princes  of 
Judah  (Crosby,  Lan(;e,  Cotnm.,  En^.  ed.  in  toro).  i'roliably, 
however,  only  Hoshaiah  was  a  prince  of  J.,  and  Judali  aiitl 
Beiijaniin  represent  members  of  those  tribes,  and  the  oMitT 
names  different  classes  of  priests  (oe.  in  tuco).  The  names 
under  6  are  those  of  Lcviticat  musicians,  and  under  c  and  d  of 
priestly  musicians  (see  ref.). 

XXI.  Residents  OF  Jerusalem,  Neh  11«-",  1  Ch 
9*"".  (The  names  are  those  of  Neh  ;  for  varia- 
tions, see  ref. ). 

1.  Of  Judah— 

Athaiah  •  (sec  IV.  eS^X 
Uthai  f  (see  IV.  58»X 
Maaseiah  (see  IV'.  3X 
Jeuel  t  of  Zerah. 

2.  BeJijarninilrs- — 

Sallu(soe  VIII.  24). 

Ibneiah  (  s.  Jeruham. 

Elah  t  s.  Uzzi,  s.  Michrl. 

Meshullom  t  s.  Sbephatiob,  B.  Ueuel,  s.  IbniJolL 

Gabbai.* 

Sallai.' 

Joel  •  s.  Zichri  (the  overseer). 

Judah  *  s.  Hossenuoh  (second  over  the  dtyX 
8>  PrieKts — 

Jedaiah.) 

Joiarib. 

Jachin. 

Scraiah  (see  III.  14). 

Adaiah  (see  III.  10). 

Amash8ai(8ee  III.  17). 

Zabdiel  •  a.  Haggedolim  (the  overseer). 
1.  Lei-Ueg — 

Shemaiah  s.  Has.'^hub,  s.   Azrikam,  a,   Hashabiah,   s. 
Bunni*  of  as.  Merari.t 

Shabbethai. 

Jozab.ad. 

Bakbakkar.t 

Heresh.t 

Galal.t 

Mattaniah  (see  III.  6X 

Bakbukiah. 

Abda§  8.  Shammua.g  8.  Galal,  s^  Jeduthoa. 

Berechiah  t  e.  Asa,  s.  Elkonah. 

Uzzi,  Neh  11-  (see  III.  6). 
B.  The  Porters— 

Shallum  (see  III.  24). 

Akkub. 

Talraon. 

Ahiman. 
In  connexion  with  these  residents  of  Jerus.,  Pethahiah  s. 
Meshezabel  of  ss.  Zerah  is  mentioned  as  being  'at  the  kini^s 
band,'  i.e.  agent  of  the  Persian  kin^,  in  all  matters  concerning 
the  people,  Neb  IIH 
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Abdiel,  XI.  4. 

Abiah,  IV.  ;;5  note. 

Abiluid,  VIII.  2«. 

Abijah(2),  III.  15,  VHL  *. 

Ahishur,  IV.  9. 

Abitub,  VIII.  8. 

Achar,  IV.  60  note. 

Addar,  VIII.  2«. 

Adiel,  II.  3. 

Adina,  XIIL  2. 

Adlai,  XIII.  4. 

Adnah  (2).  XIII.  l",  XIIL  & 

Aharah,  VIIL  IJ. 

Aharhel,  IV.  43. 

Ahbam,  IV.  13. 

Aher,  VIII.  6. 

Ahlai,  IV.  11. 

Aho,^h,  VIII.  2o. 

Ahohite,  XIIL  S. 

Ahurnai,  IV.  40. 

Ahzai,  III.  17  note. 

Akkub  (6),  III.  25  note,  IV.  26, 

XIV.  6.  XIV.  7.  XIX.  5. 
Alenieth  (2),  VIII.  4,  VIIL  19. 
Allon  (person),  II.  3. 
Amal   XII.  0. 
Amasai  (3),  III.  22«*,  IIL  40«, 

III.  42». 
Amashsai,  IIL  17  note,  XXL  a 
Amasiah,  XIII.  6. 


Amzi  (2),  III.  17  note,  III.  36«. 

Anani,  IV.  26. 

Aniam,  VII. »  5. 

Anthothijah,  VIIL  14. 

Anub,  IV.  43. 

Appaim,  IV.  10. 

Ara,  XII.  8. 

Ardon,  IV.  35». 

Aman,  IV.  23. 

Asaiah  (4),  II.  3,  IIL  35^,  IIL 

4n»,  IV.  S  note. 
Asharelah,  III.  3. 
Ashbea,  IV.  2. 
Ashbel,  VIII.  IM 
Ashterathite,  XIII.  2. 
Ashvath,  XII.  4. 
Asriel,     Asriehtes,    VII. »    Ibo 

note. 
Assir  (2),  III.  22«b,  IV.  20. 
Atarah,  IV.  6. 
Attai  (3),  IV.  12,  IV.  18  note  b, 

XIII.  lb. 
Azarel  (5),  III.  17  note.  III.  23 

(see   Uzziel),  XIII.  1»,  XIII. 

3,  XVII.  51. 
Azaz,  I.  4. 
Azazi,ah  (3),  III.   40b,   m.  42b, 

XIII.  3. 
Azel,  VIII.  20. 
Azriel  (2),  VI I. •  8,  XIII.  3. 


*  Not  mentioned  in  1  Ch  9. 

t  Not  mentioned  in  Neh  IL 

J  Jedaiah  s.  Joiarib,  Neh  ll'O.  Reading  of  1  Cb  9'<i  to  be 
preferred. 

5  Obadiah,  Shemaiah  in  1  Ch  918. 

il  This  index  omits  many  n.ames,  containing  only  those  (fur- 
nished  by  the  Editor  of  the  Dictionary)  which,  for  description, 
are  referred  to  '  Genealogy.' 


Azrikam  (3),  n.  26,  VIIL  21 

XXI.  4. 
Azubah  (2),  IV.   18  note*,   IV. 

35«. 
Baal  (2),  I.  3,  VIII.  16. 
liaalhanan.  .Mil.  4. 
Baara,  VIII.  b  note. 
Huoseiah,  111.  3. 
Bakbakkar,  XXL  4. 
Hariah,  IV.  24. 
Bathshua,  IV.  17  note. 
Bcaliah,  XUl.  1. 
Becher  (2),  VII. b  1,  VIII.  l«i. 
Beeli.ada,  IV.  17  note. 
Beera,  XII.  7. 
Beerah,  I.  3. 
Ben,  III.  4Ub. 
Bcnhail,  XIII.  6. 
Benhanaii,  IV.  G& 
Beno,  III.  SS. 
Benzohtth,  IV.  57. 
Beracah,  XIIL  1«. 
Beraiah,  VIII.  \i. 
Bcrcd,  VII. b  3. 
Ben,  XII.  7. 
liezcr,  XII.  7. 
Bimhal.  XII.  4. 
Binea,  VIIL  20. 
Binnui  (6),  XIV.  2,  XV.  2  note, 

XVI.  v.ai,   XVII.   6f,    XVII. 
61. 

Eirzaith,  XIl.  2. 

Bocheru,  VIIL  21. 

Bukkiah,  III.  23. 

Bunah,  IV.  6. 

Calcol,  IV.  59. 

Chelub  (2),  IV.  44,  XIII.  4. 

Chelubai,  IV.  6. 

Chenaanah  (2),  VIII.  6  note. 

Chenaniah,  III.  40<i. 

Conaniah  (2),  III.  42b,  IIL  48«. 

Dalaiah,  IV.  26. 

Dodai.  XIII.  2. 

Ebiasaph,  III.  22»b. 

Eden  (2),  III.  42»,  IIL  42«. 

Eder  (2),  III.  34,  VIIL  IL 

Eker,  IV.  7. 

Elead,  VII. bib. 

Elcadah,  Vll.b  3. 

Eleasah  (2),  IV.  12,  VIIL  20. 

Eliathah,  III.  23. 

Eliel  (S),  III.  22b,  HI.  40«, 
III.  42b,  VII.»  8,  VIIL  12, 
VIII.  14,  XIII.  2,  XIII.  2. 

Elichoenai  (2),  IIL  25,  XV. 

Elienai,  VIII.  12. 

Biioenai  (6),  II.  3,  IV.  26,  VIIL  4, 

XVII.  IJ,  XVII.  5c. 
Eliphal,  XIII.  2. 

Elipheleh,  Eliphelehu,  III.  4flb. 

Elishaphat,  XIII.  8. 

Elnaam,  XIII.  2. 

Elp.aal  (2),  VIII.  8,  VIII.  10?. 

Elpalct,  Elpelet,  IV.  17  note. 

Elu2ai,  XIII.  1«. 

Elzabad  (2),  III.  25  note,  XIIL 

lb. 
Epher  (2),  IV.  63,  VII.«  8. 
Ephlal,  IV.  12. 

Ephratah,  Ephrathah,  IV.  86. 
Eshba.al,  VIII.  17. 
Eshck,  VIII.  20. 
Eshtenioa,  IV.  54. 
Esbton,  IV.  44. 
Ethnan,  IV.  42. 
Ellini,  in.  3. 
Ezbai,  XIII.  2 
Ezbon  (2),  VIII.  2b,  XL  L 
Ezer  (2),  IV.  41,  Vll.b  lb. 
Ezri,  XIII.  4. 
Galal  (2),  XXI.  4. 
Oamul,  III.  15. 
Garmite,  IV.  55. 
Gazez.  IV.  35b. 
Gera,  VIII.  1«  2«. 
Geshan,  IV.  33. 
Giddalti,  III.  23. 
Gizonite,  XIII.  2. 
Haahastari,  IV.  42. 
Uachmoni,      Hachmonite, 

Xlll.  2. 
Hadlai,  XIII.  8. 
Ha-giah,  III.  35b. 
Hafxri,  Hagrite,  XIII.  4  note. 
Hakkoz  (4),  III.  15,  IV.  43,  XIV. 

yb,  XVI.  v.-l. 
Ilammolecheth,  VII.»  1«. 
Ilammuel,  11.  2. 
Hanan  (7),  VIII.  14,   VIII.   21, 

XIII.   2,   XIV.    7,    XVIIL   3, 

XVIIL  4,  XX.  lb. 


Hanniel,  XII.  9. 

Hanun  (2),  XVL  v.U,  XVI.  T.» 

Happizez,  HI.  15. 

Ilareph,  IV.  30. 

Harim (0),  1 1 1. 1 ,';,  XI V.  2,  XIV.  8 

XVI).  5«,  XVIU.  4,  XIX.  8. 
Ilamepher,  XIL  7. 
Ilarueli,  IV.  37. 
Ilarum,  I\'.  43. 
llaniphite,  XIIL  1«. 
Haaadmh.  IV.  22. 
Ilasscnuah,  XXI.  2. 
Hashabiah  (11),  III.  6,  IIL  27 

note,  III.  35%  III.  36,  III.  43«, 

XIII.  3,  XVI.  v.",  XV.  2  note, 

XVIII.  3.  XIX.  3,  XIX.  4. 
Hashem,  XIII.  2. 
Ha.shubah,  IV.  22. 
llasshub,  XXI.  4. 
llatliath,  IV.  47. 
Il.atush,  IV.  21. 
Ilaziel,  111.  7. 
llazzflelpnni,  IV.  O. 
IKlah.  IV.  42. 
IKldai,  XIII.  2. 
lU-linl,  Xlll.  2. 
llilelii,  Xll.  8. 
Herosh,  XXL  4. 
Ilezir,  III.  15. 
Hezro,  XIIL  2. 
Hizki,  VIII.  13. 
Hod,  Xll.  7. 
Hodaiah,  IV.  26. 
Hodaviah  (3),   VIL»  8,  XIV.  4, 

XXI.  2. 
Hodcsh,  VIIL  8. 
Hodiah  (4),    IV.  55,    XVIIL  8, 

XVIII.  4,  X.X.  lb. 
Hosali,  HI.  39. 
Hoshama,  IV,  20. 
Hotham  (2),  XII.  6,  XIIL  2. 
Hothir,  III.  23. 
Iluppah,  III.  15. 
Huppim,  VIII.  1«,  t, 
Hurai,  XIII.  2. 
Huram,  VIII.  2'. 
Huri,  .XI.  3. 
Hushah,  IV.  4L 
Ibneiah,  XXL  2. 
Ibnijab,  XXI.  2. 
Ibri,  III  38. 
Ibsani,  V.  2 
Idbash,  IV.  41. 
Ikkesh,  Xlll.  2 
limner  (2),  IIL  17,  XVII.  I*. 
Imna,  XII.  6. 
Imnah(2),  IIL  42s  XH.  L 
Imrah,  Xll.  7. 
Imri  (2),  IV.  .'.8,  XVI.  v.a>. 
Iphdciah,  VIII.  14. 
Ir,  VIII.  3  note. 
Iru,  IV.  .W. 
Ishbah,  IV.  64. 
Ishi  (4),  IL  4,  IV.  11,  IV.  (7, 

VII.»  8. 
Ishhod,  VII.«  7. 
lahma,  IV.  41. 
Ishmaiah,  .XIIL  3. 
Ishmerai,  VIII.  13. 
Ishpah,  VIIL  IL 
Ishpan,  VIII.  14. 
Ismachiah,  III.  42b, 
Isshiah,  Isshijah   (3),   IIL  20, 

IIL  28. 
Ithai,  XIII.  2,  .XVIL  41;. 
Ithmah,  XIII.  2. 
Ithran,  Xll.  8. 
Izliah,  VIII.  13. 
Izrahiah,  V.  3. 
Izrahite,  XIII.  2  not*. 
Izri,  III.  36f..note. 
Joakobah,  II.  3. 
Jaareshiah,  VIII.  15. 
Joivsiel  (2),  XIII.  2,  XIIL  S. 
Jaaziah,  III.  31. 
Jaaziel,  III.  40f. 
Jabez,  IV.  43  note. 
J.acan,  .XL  3. 
Jachin  (2),  IL  1,  III.  16. 
Jada,  IV.  8. 
Jahath  (5),  III.  3,  III.  6,  IIL  2«, 

III.  43»,  IV.  40. 
Jahaziel(5),  III.  5  note.  III.  27, 

III.  40b  f.note,  XIII.  1,  XVl 
Jahdai,  IV.  33. 
Jahdiel,  VII.»  8. 
Jahdo,  XI.  3. 
Jahmai,  V.  2. 
Jahzerah,  III.  17. 
Jahziel,  X.  1 ;  see  JahaeeL 
Jakim(2),  III.  15,  VIIL  12. 
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Jalon,  IV.  63. 

Jamin  (3),  II.  1,  IV.  7,  XX.  11". 

Jauilech,  II.  3. 

Jaiiai,  XI.  2. 

Japhlet,  XII.  3. 

Jarah,  VIII.  19. 

Jarha,  IV.  12. 

Jarib  (3),  U.  1  J. -note,  XV.  2, 

XVII.  1\ 
Jaroah,  XI.  3. 
Jaahobeain,  XIII.  S. 
Jathniel,  111.  25. 
Joziz,  XIII.  4. 
Jeatherai,  III.  6. 
Jedaiah  (3)  (nn;),  II.  8,  XVI. 

v.lO«(.T!^n;),  III.  16. 
Jediael    (4),   III.  25,  VIII.   1', 

XIII.  is  XIII.  2. 
Jehallelul  (2),  IV.  62,  III.  42». 
Jehdeiah  (2;,  III.  19,  XIlI.  4. 
Jehezkel,  HI.  15. 
Jehiah,  III.  40^  note. 
Jehiel  («),  III.  7,  III.  40^,  III. 

42i>,  111.  43i>,  IV.  18  note  0, 

XV.  1,  XVII.  1=,  XVII.  6i>. 
Jehieli,  III.  s  note. 
Jehizkiah,  XIU.  8. 
Jehoaddah,  VIII.  19  t.-note. 
Jehohanan  (0),  III.  25,  XIII.  6, 

.VUI.  7,  XVa.  5J,  XIX.  3,  XX. 

2'1. 
Jeboram,  111.  41>>. 
Jehozabad    0),   III.    2S    oote, 

XIII.  (i. 
Jehozadak,  III.  12. 
Jehubbah,  XII.  6. 
Jehudijah,  IV.  54  note. 
JehucI,  III.  42". 
Jeiel  (7),  I.  6,  III.  6   note.  III 

iO\  HI.  43",  VIII.  16,  XIU. 

2,  XVII.  51. 
Jekaiiieam,  III.  27. 
Jerahmc-el  (2),  111.  33,  IV.  6. 
Jcremoth  (4),  \1II.  4,  VIU.  10, 

XIU.  1",  XIU.  3. 
Jeriah,  III  27. 
Jeribai,  XIII.  2. 
Jeriel,  V.  2. 
Jerijah,  III.  27  f.-note. 
Jerimoth  (4),  III.   23,  HI.  84, 

III.  421',  IV.  17  note. 
Jerioth,  l\\  35" 
Jeroham  (7),  III.  22»b,  III.  17 

note,  VIII.  15,  XIII.  IS  XIII. 

3,  XIII.  7,  XXI.  2. 
Jeshaiah   ((i).   III.    20    f.-note, 

III.  38,  IV.  23,  VIII.  24,  XV.  1, 
XV.  2  note. 

Jeshebeab,  III.  16. 

Jesher,  IV.  35"*. 

Jesbitibai,  XI.  3. 

Jesboliaiah,  II.  3. 

Jesiuiiel,  11.  3. 

Jeuel  (3).  III.  42",  XV.  1,  XXI.  1. 

Jeush  (3),  III.  8,  IV.  16  note, 
VIII.  4, 

Jeuz,  Vlll.  8. 

Jezer,  X.  1. 

Jeziel,  XIU.  1«. 

Jezreel,  IV.  41. 

Joah  (4),  HI.  6,  IIL  26  note, 
III.  42«,  HI.  43«. 

Joaliaz,  HI.  43". 

Joel  (13),  1.  3,  11.  3.  III.  7,  III. 
22'1>,  III.  4U",  III.  42",  V.  8, 
XI.  2,  XI.  4  note.  XIIL  2, 
XIII.  3,  XVII.  51,  XXI.  2. 

Joelah,  XIII.  1». 

Joezcr,  XIII.  1». 

Joha(2),  VIII.  11»,  XIIL*. 

Jokim,  IV.  2. 

Jorai,  XI.  4  note. 

jDTiim,  111,  20. 

jDrkeam,  IV.  82. 

JoiibalL,  U.  3. 

Joehaphat,  XIII.  2. 

Josbaviali.  XIU.  2. 

Josbbckaah.'ih,  HI.  iS. 

Jo»hibiah,  11.  3. 

Jozabad  (7),  HI.  42^,  III.  43', 
XIII.  1«  (2  persons),  XV.  2 
note.  XVH.  IJ,  XVII.  C 

Jusbabhcsed,  IV.  22. 

Kfiiah,  IV  :,:,. 

Kisbi,  HI.  3.V 

Korc(2),  111.21,  III.  42«. 

Kusluuali,  III.  36*  t.Dota 

Ijmdah,  IV.  2. 

Udiad,  IV.  40. 

Urab,  IV.  2. 


Likhi,  VII.«  6. 

Maasai,  III.  17. 

Ma.az,  IV.  7. 

MaL-bbannai,  XIII.  I*. 

Maihbena,  IV.  34. 

Mabatb  (2),  III.  22^,  ni.42»>'. 

Maliavite,  XIU.  2. 

Mahazioth,  HI.  23. 

Malcain,  VIII.  8. 

Malchijah  (6),  HI.   3,   III.   16, 

XVI.  v.",  XVI.  V.31,   XVII. 

6»,  XVIII.  2,  XX.  2'!. 
Malchiram,  IV.  20. 
Mallothi,  HI.  23. 
.Muresha  (2),  IV.  2,  IV.  29. 
ilattaniah  (8),    HI.    4,  6  note, 

111.  23,  lU.  42",  XVIL  6l«Q, 

XIX.  5. 
Mehir,  IV.  44. 
.Mflech,  VIII.  18. 
.Meonotliai,  IV.  48. 
Meribbaal,  VIII.  18. 
.Meronothite  (S),  XIII.  4. 
Mesbelemiah,  HI.  24. 
Sleshillemith,  HI.  17. 
Meshullam  (19),  III.  14   note, 

III  17,  HI.  43",  IV.  22, 
VIU.  13,  VIII.  25,  XI.  3,  .XV.  2, 
XVI.  v.Jb,  XVI.  V.6,  XVII.  5«, 
XVIII.  2,  XVIII.  4,  XIX.  8 
(2  persons),  XIX.  6,  XX.  1», 

XX.  2",  XXI.  2. 
Mezobaite,  -XIII.  2. 
Mibbar,  XUI.  2. 
.Miohri,  XXI.  2. 
Mirniab,  VIH.  8. 

Mijamin  (2),  HI.  16,  XVIII.  2. 
lIikloth{2),   VIII.   16,  XIII.  2 

note. 
Mikneiah,  III.  40''. 
Mi.-ibam,  VIII.  9. 
Mislima,  II.  2. 
Slisliniannah,  XIIL  1». 
Jlishraites,  IV.  38. 
MitliTiite,  XIU.  2. 
Molid,  IV.  13. 
Mozii  (2),  IV.  35,  VIIL  20. 
Mushi,  HI.  31. 
Naam,  IV.  50. 
Naarah,  IV.  42. 
Naarai,  XIH.  2. 
Naham,  IV.  55. 
NeariahC2),  II.  4,  IV.  24. 
Nedabuah,  IV.  2U. 
Nepheg(2),  III.  21,  IV.  17. 
Nethanel  (S),  HI.  4  note,  III.  25 

note,    111.   40'!,   HI.   43«,    IV. 

16,  XIH.  6,  XVII.  Id,  XIX.  3. 
Netbaniah     (2),     III.    8,    III. 

41'>. 
No^rah,  IV.  17  note. 
Nobah,  VIU.  l^. 
Obil,  XIH.  4. 
Obel,  IV.  22. 
Ol'brab,  IV.  48. 
Oren,  IV.  0. 
Othni,  III.  25  note. 
Dzem  (2),  IV.  6,  IV.  18. 
Pasach,  XII.  4. 
Paseah  (2),  IV.  45,  XIV.  7. 
Pelt.iah  (3),  IV.    26,   XVIII.   3, 

XX.  IK     (2  =  3.) 
Pelatiah    (3),    II.    4,    IV.    23, 

XVIU.  4. 
Pelet(2),  IV.  33,  XIII.  1». 
Peloiiite.  XIII.  2. 
Pere.sh,  VII."  2. 
Petliahiah  (3),  III.  16,  XVII.  2, 

X.KI.  note. 
Peullethai,  HI.  25  not*. 
Pisp,ah,  XII.  8. 
Pillion,  VIH.  18. 
PuthiteB,  IV.  38. 
Kaddai,  IV.  16. 
Rabam,  IV.  32. 
Rainatbite,  resident  of  Rama, 

XIU.  4. 
Reaiah  (3),  I.  3,  IV.  40,  XIV.  7. 
Recah,  IV.  45  note. 
Refc-ein,  IV.  33. 
Rehabiah,  III.  20. 
Rckcni,  IV.  30. 
Kepbael.  HI.  25  note. 
Repbab,  V11.1>11>. 
lU-pbuiab  (.i),  11.  4,  IV.  28,  V.  2, 

Vlll.  211.  XVI.  v.». 
Rcslieph,  VII. 1)4. 
Rinnali,  IV.  66. 
Uizia.  X11.9. 
Kobttab,  Xll.  5. 
Roniantti-ezer,  III.  88. 


Sacar  (3),  III.  25  note.  XIII.  2. 

SaUu  (2),  VIH.  25,  XXI.  2. 

Saraph,  IV.  2. 

Seled,  IV.  10. 

Semacliiah,  HI.  25  note. 

Seorim,  III.  15. 

Shaapb,  IV.  33. 

Shacbia,  VIH.  8. 

Shage,  XIH.  2. 

Shaharaim,  Vlll.  8. 

Sbama,  .\111.  2. 

Shamhutb,  XIH.  2. 

Shamir,  111.  29. 

Shamnia.  XII.  7. 

Shamuiai  (3),    IV.  8,    IV.    81, 

IV.  54. 
Shammoth,  XIII.  2. 
Shammua  (3),  IV.  17,  XIX.  8, 

XXI.  4. 
Shamsberai,  VIH.  16. 
Sbapham,  XI.  2. 
Shaphat  (5),  Nu  13",  1  K  19«, 

IV.  24,  XI.  2,  XIU.  4. 
Sharonite  =  inbabitant       of 

Sharon,  XIII.  4. 
Shashak,  Vlll.  10. 
Sheariah,  VIU.  21. 
Sheber,  IV.  35«. 
Shebuel(2),  HI.  19,  III.  23. 
Sbecaniab  (7),  III.  15,  III.  42", 

IV.  23,  XV.  (2  persons),  XVI. 

».»,  .XIX.  1. 
Sheerah,  VII. 1 1>>. 
Shehariah,  VIU.  16. 
Shelesh.  Xll.  6. 
Shelomith  (3),  III.  26  f.-note, 

IV.  22,  XV.  1. 
Shelomoth  (3),  III.  7,   III.  20, 

III.  20. 
Shema  (4),  I.  4,  IV.  30,  VIH. 

10,  XX.  1". 
Shem.T;ib,  XUI.  1". 
Shemariah  (4),  IV.  18  note  6, 

XIU.  1",  XV1I.5K,  XVII.  51. 
Shemed,  VIU.  9. 
Shemer  (2),   III.    35*,    XII.    3 

f.-note. 
Shemida,  VII.«  1«>>. 
Sheiniramoth  (2),  III.  40'',  III. 

41''. 
Shenazzar,  IV.  20. 
Shephatiah  (9),  IV.  17,  IV.   IS 

note,  IV.  6si'.  XIH.  1",  XIII. 

3,  XIV.  2,   .\IV.   8,    XXJ.    2, 

Jer  381. 
Shephupham,  VIII.  2'=. 
Shephuplian,  \'III.  1**. 
Sheresh,  VH.«  3. 
Shesban,  IV.  12. 
Sheva,  IV.  34. 
Shilshab,  Xll.  7. 
Sbinica,    Sbinicah  (5),  III.    3, 

HI.  36'i,  IV.  16,  IV.  17  note, 

VIH.  24  f.-note. 
Shimeam,  VIH.  24. 
Shimealhite,  IV.  39. 
Shimon,  I\".  66. 
Shimrath,  Vlll.  12. 
Shimri    (3),     II.     3,     III.     42», 

XIII.  2. 
Shimroin  =  Shimron,  V.  1. 
Sbipbi.  II.  3. 
Shiphmitc.  .XIII.  4  note. 
Sliitrai,  XIH.  4. 
Sbiza,  XIU.  2. 
.Sbobab  (2),  IV.  17,  IV.  86. 
Shobal,  IV.  36. 
Shoham,  III.  38. 


Sbomer,  XII.  3. 

Shua,  .\1I.  3. 

Shoal,  Xll.  7. 

Shub;u:l  (2).    See  SuEBtm. 

Shumatbile,  IV.  38. 

Shuppim    (2),    III.    39    not« 

Vlll.  3. 
Sisniai,  IV.  12. 
Suab,  Xll.  7. 
Suoathite,  IV.  39. 
Tabath  (2),  HI.  221>,  VII. I>  S. 
Tahrea,  VIU.  18. 
Tappuah,  IV.  31). 
Tarea,  VIU.  18  f.-note. 
Tcbaliah,  111.  39. 
Tebinnab,  IV.  45. 
Tckoa,  IV.  35<1. 
Telah,  VII. b  4. 
Tenieni,  IV.  42, 
Tilon,  IV.  68. 
Tirathite,  IV.  39. 
Tirhanah,  IV.  3i«. 
Tina,  IV.  62. 
Tirzile,  XIH.  2. 
Toah,  111.  22". 
Tubijah,  HI.  41''. 
Ulam(2),  VII.'S,  VIII.  28. 
UUa,  XII.  9. 
Unni,  HI.  40>>. 
Unno,  XIX.  2. 
Uriel  (2),  III.  22",  III.  40». 
Uthai(2),  XV.  1,  XXI.  1. 
Uzza(2),  VIH.  7,  XIV.  7. 
Uzzah,  HI.  35''. 
Uzzi  (0),  HI.  6,  III.  12,   V.   9 

VIU.  2'',  XIX.  3,  X.XI.  2. 
Uzzia,  XIII.  2. 
Uzziel  (6),   II.   4,    III.   9,    IIL 

23,  HI.    42",    VIII.   21>,   XVL 

v.s. 
Zalxli  (4),  HI.  4  f.-note,  IV.  59f, 

Vlll.  12,  XUI.  4. 
Zalxliel     (2),     XIIL     2    note 

XXI.  3. 
Zaciur(7),  II.  2,  III.  4,  IIL  38, 

XVI.  i-.-b,  XVIII.  3. 
Zahaui,  IV.  IS  note  i(. 
Zanoah,  IV.  64. 
Zaza.  IV.  16. 
Zebadiab  (»),   HI.   25,   HI.  41», 

VIH.  U,  VHI.   13,   XIU.    1", 

XIII.   2  note,   XV.  1,  XVIL 

ll>. 
Zecher,  VIH.  16  f.-noU. 
Zcniirah,  VIIL  4. 
Zereth.  IV.  42. 
Zcri,  HI.  36. 
Zetbam.  III.  7. 
Zethan,  VIIL  6. 
Zia.  XI.  3. 
Zibia.  VUI.  8. 
Ziehri  (U).  HI.  4  L-note,  IIL 

20.  III.  21,  VIU.  12,  Vlll.  14, 

Vlll.    15.    XIH.    3,    XIIL    a, 

XIU.  7,  Xl.\.  3,  XXI.  ■■•. 
Zillethai  (2),  Vlll.  12    XIIL  1«. 
Zimuiah  (2),  Hi.  3,  III.  42". 
Zina,  HI.  8. 
Ziph,  IV.  52. 
Zipbah,  IV.  62. 
Ziza,  II.  3. 
Zizah,  HI.  8  f.-note. 
Zobebah,  IV.  43. 
Zoheth,  IV.  67. 
Zophai,  HI.  22». 
Zorite,  IV.  39. 
Zuph,  111.  ii<: 

E.  L.  Curtis. 

GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.— The  only 
genealogies  of  the  NT  are  tlio.su  of  Mt  1'"  and 
Lk  3^'^,  two  imluiiendent  pedigrefs,  caili  imiiiort- 
ing  to  give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  reputed  lather 
of^Jesus.  The  occasion  of  their  insertion  is  the 
desire  of  the  evangelists  to  set  forlli  .lesus  as 
actual  heiraiiparent  to  the  throne  of  David.  The 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  simultaneous  aciuracy 
by  harmonistic  devices  has  hecn  abandoned  by 
nearly  all  writers  of  authority  as  a  violation  of 
the  text,  or  of  historical  credibility.  Hence  the 
light  which  modern  research  seeks  from  them  falls 
rather  on  the  century  alter  than  the  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ— on  the  historv  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  Davidic  sonship  rather  than  llii 
actual  descent. 
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i.  Trkatmf.xt  of  the  Question  by  Jesus 
AND  THE  Apostles. — If  the  progress  of  critical 
and  exegetical  science  has  shown,  on  the  one  side, 
tlie  futility  of  all  harnionistic  theories  for  rescuing 
the  authority  of  the  pedigrees,  it  has  more  than 
compensated  for  the  loss  by  establisliiug  with 
eciual  certainty  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  bj  Himself,  His  con- 
teIn^)oraries,  and  His  immediate  followers.  That 
IXavidic  descent  was  then  considered  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  establishment  of  Messianic  claims 
is  apparent  from  a  number  of  NT  passages.  The 
use  of  the  title  'Son  of  David'  in  Mt  15-^  20™" 
(  =  9-'')  -21'^  and  parallels  is  official,  implying  no 
knowledge  of  Jesus'  birth  or  descent,  but  only  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  Messiah.  It  indicates, 
however,  that  Davidic  descent  was  popularly 
assumed  as  an  attribute  of  the  Christ.  This  is 
much  more  distinctly  implied  in  Mt  12^,  and  by 
the  question  put  by  Jesus  to  His  Pharisaic  oppon-  ' 
ents  in  the  temple,  Mt  22"-"  '  What  think  ye  of  \ 
Christ  ?  whose  son  is  he  ? '  Such  a  question  by  < 
one  whose  claims  to  DaWdic  descent  were  open  to  ] 
suspicion  would  have  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  , 
His  foes.  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  merely  \ 
confident  that  they  will  answer  'David's  son,'  but 
is  at  least  equally  confident  of  their  inability  to  : 
disprove  His  Davidic  descent,  though  He  refuses 
to  base  His  claims  upon  it.  The  same  tacit 
assumption  of  this  as  an  undisputed  fact  char- 
acterizes the  rare  allusions  of  St.  Paul,  Ro  1", 
2  Ti  2«  (cf.  He  7"),  the  ascriptions  of  Rev  3'  5' 
22'^  and,  finally,  the  distinct  appeal  to  prophecy  of 
Ac  2*"  13'-^.  The  last  two  passages,  as  emanatinj? 
from  the  same  source  as  one  of  the  pedigrees,  and 
the  passages  Mt  2',  Lk  2*,  where  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace  of  David  is  regarded  as  the  neces.sary 
birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  should  perhaps  not  be 
cited  as  independent  witness  to  the  existence  of 
the  popular  assumption  ;  but  the  great  number  of 
OT  passages  pointing  to  this,  especiallj'  Ps  132", 
whicli  cannot  date  more  than  a  few  centuries 
before  NT  times,  and  the  Messianic  petition  of 
Ps.-Sol  17^,  written  not  more  than  50  years 
B.C.,  '  Raise  up  unto  them,  O  Lord,  their  king 
the  Son  of  David,'  should  suffice  to  show  that 
Messianic  pretensions  absolutely  devoid  of  evi- 
dence of  Davidic  descent  could  not  have  passed 
uneliallenged,  as  those  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  done.* 

The  continued  existence  in  the  family  of  Jesus 
of  claims  to  Davidic  descent,  such  as  could  hardly 
have  originated  in  His  own  time,  is  evidenced  by 
Hegesippus  {ap.  Eus.  HE  ui.  20  and  32),  who  tells 
of  repeated  attempts  to  involve  His  collateral 
descendants  in  trouble  Avith  the  Roman  authorities 
on  this  account.  But  the  suspicions  of  even  a 
Domitian  were  disarmed  when  two  grandsons  of 
Jude,  the  Lord's  brother,  were  brought  before  him, 
confessed  their  Davidic  descent  (explaining,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  '  not  temporal 
or  earthly,  but  heavenly  and  angelic,  to  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  world  ),  gave  account  of  their 
property,— an  undivided  39  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
901 10  denarii, — and  showed  their  hands  calloused  by 
labour. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  these  facts  that  the 
Da\'idic  descent  of  Jesus  was  in  His  own  day 
practically  undisputed,  at  least  among  His  personal 
followers.  What  the  evidence  was  on  which  this 
assumption  rested,  whether  mere  oral  family 
tradition,  or  public  records,  and  to  what  extent 
the  basis  was  trustworthy,  is  a  wholly  ditlerent 

*  Even  the  passage  Jn  7*2  ia  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the  objection  that  He  is  not  of  Davidic  descent  is  never  raised 
in  XT  times  to  Jesus'  Messianic  claims.  The  speakers  (at  Jerus. 
according  to  "3^  are  strantrers  to  Jesus  (S^h),  and  merely  infer, 
from  His  speech  or  otherwise,  that  He  is  a  Galilfiean.  This  is, 
Indeed,  contrary  to  their  notion  of  Davidic  origin,  but  the 
autMar  presupposes  the  birth  in  Bethlehem. 


qnestion,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  the  careful 

scrutiny  of  the  sources. 

ii.  Treatment  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Period. 
— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  cent.,  when  our  first  and  thira 
Gospels  bc''an  to  come  into  general  circulation,  the 
Church  believed  itself  in  i)03session  of  conclusive 
documentary  evidence.  Even  the  collateral  de- 
scendants of  the  Lord,  the  so-called  Sttrriawoi,  to 
whom  Julius  Africanus,  the  contemporary  of  Origen, 
applied  on  this  subject,  had  no  other  authority  to 
appeal  to  than  the  genealogies  of  Mt  and  Lk, 
though  they  added  an  ancestress  or  two  of  doubt- 
ful historicity,  and  omitted  the  names  Matthat  and 
Levi,  Lk  3^.  Had  the  two  Gospels  been  in  a"ree- 
ment,  the  record  would  perhaps  never  have  been 
disputed,  but  the  discrepancy  was  too  glaring  to 
be  ignored.  Even  before  tlie  time  of  Africanus 
and  Origen  the  incompatibility  of  the  pedigrees 
(17  dtacpujvicL  Tuiv  -yfveaXoyLu.'v)  had  been  an  occasion  of 
derision  to  many  an  earlier  opponent  of  Christian- 
ity, whom  Celsus,  according  to  Origen  {Opera,  ed. 
Delanie,  i.  p.  413),  might  have  named  had  he  been 
better  informed.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  to  which  it  can  be  traced,  down 
to  recent  times,  the  Church  has  treated  this  subject 
only  defensively,  and  from  the  harnionistic  stand- 
point. 

The  first  known  harmonist  of  the  Gosp«^ls  is 
Tatian,  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr.  Hia  Diatessaron, 
however,  avoided  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the 
genealogies  altogether.  Half  a  century  later 
the  problem  was  courageously  coufronted  by 
Africanus,  a  careful  scholar,  for  many  years  bisliop 
of  Nicopolis  (previously  Emmaus)  in  Palestine. 
His  Letter  to  Aristides  (see  Spitta,  Der  Brief  det 
Jul.  Africanus,  Halle,  1877 ;  Routh,  Bel.  Hoc.  ii. 
pp.  22S-237  ;  Ante-Nlcene  Fathers,  vi.  p.  12.5 ;  and 
Eus.  HE  i.  7)  proposed  a  solution  of  the  dilliculty 
which  quickly  gained  geueral  acceptance  in  the 
Church,  and  tor  12  centuries  retained  undisputed 
supremacy.  The  theory  was  not  derived,  aa 
Eusebius  wrongly  inferred,  from  the  desposyni, 
but  is  expressly  stated  by  Africanus  himself  (§  5) 
to  be  'unsupported  by  testimony.'  It  assumes  a 
levirate  marriage  (Dt  25'-  °)  in  the  case  of  either 
Jacob  or  Heli,  Joseph's  father  according  to  Mt 
and  Lk  respectively,  the  son  of  the  widow  by  his 
surviving  brother  being  reckoned  a  son  of  the 
deceased  in  one  or  the  other  genealogy.  This 
explanation  requires  the  further  assumption  that 
the  brothers  Heli  and  Jacob  had  difl'erent  fathers. 
The  objections  are  overwhelming. 

1.  The  theor>'  does  not  exonerate  the  evangelists,  since  on« 
pedigree  or  the  other  uses  terms  of  fihal  relationship  in  fe 
fictitious  and  illegal  sense.  2.  Granting,  against  all  probabihty, 
the  possible  continuance  of  the  levirate  law,  in  the  case  here 
presupposed — that  of  uterine  brothers — it  would  not  apply 
(Maimonides,  Jabom  Ve  Chnlitza,  c  1).  3.  Granting  even  the 
applicability  of  the  assumption  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  introduced  a  second  time  to  accoimt  for  the  fact 
that  Shealtiel,  f.  of  Zerubbabel,  is  at  the  same  time  8.  of 
Jechonias  (Mt)  and  of  Neri  (Lk).  Yet  this  expedient  (so  W.  H. 
Mill,  Pantheutic  PHnciplcs,  p.  105)  is  less  absurd  ti-uux  to 
assume,  with  Augustine  (followed  by  Hottinger  and  Vose,,  that 
at  the  same  period  of  Jewish  history  there  were  two  (Hottinger 
three)  different  fathers  of  Davidic  lineage,  each  bearing  the 
rare  name  Shealtiel,  and  having  each  a  son  bearing  the  rare 
name  Zerubbabel.  4.  If  our  own  certainly  more  accurate  text  • 
be  followed,  instead  of  that  of  Africanus,  and  Matthan  and 
Matthat,  paternal  grandfather  of  Joseph  according  to  Mt  and  Lk 
respectively,  be  identified,  as  is  probable,  the  expedient  of  a 
levirate  marriage  by  uterine  brothers  must  be  introduced,  not 
twice  only,  but  three  times  over. 

Under  the  weight  of  such  inherent  and  extreme 
improbabilities  the  Africanian  theory  of  harmoni- 
zation, after  suffering  various  modifications  at  the 
hands  of  later  harmonists,  has  long  since  broken 
down,  and  is  to-day  universally  abandoned. 

The  alternative  harmonistic  theory  owes  its 
currency  to  Annius  of  Viterbo,  c.  A.D.  1490,  an** 
"  See  WH,  Gr.  Test.  App.  p.  67. 
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was  widely  accepted  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  has  still  an  adherent  of  high  repute  in  the 
person  ol  the  veteran  NT  scholar  B.  Weiss,  who 
in  his  Lehen  Jesu  (i.  205,  2nd  ed.)  puts  it  in  its  most 
favourable  light.  It  assumes  that  the  pedigree  of 
Lk  is  that,  not  of  Joseph,  but  of  Mary,  overcoming 
the  sense  of  Lk  3^  ii>v  vlSs,  ujj  evofxi'^eroy  ^lwffT)(p  toO 
'HXel,  (C.T.X.,  hy  various  expedients.  Thus  the  clause 
was  rendered  '  being  the  son  (as  was  supposed  of 
Josopli)  of  Heli,'  i.e.  being  supposed  to  be  the  .son  of 
Jo.scpli,  but  being  in  reality  the  grandsun  of  Heli ; 
or  the  Tov  was  translated  'son-iu-hiw'  (so  Holmes, 
'  Cieneal.  of  Jesus  Christ'  in  Kitto's  Eiuijcl.^ ; 
Robinson,  Harmony  of  Gospch,  pp.  183-185,  ct  al.), 
or  'adopted  son'  (so  Wetstein,  Delitzsch,  ei  al., 
following  Augustine).  Weiss  (following  F.  Gomar, 
de  Geneal.  Christi ;  J.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  54  [ed.  Gandell] ;  G.  J.  Voss,  de  J.  Chr. 
Geneal.  ;  and  Yardley,  The  Genealogies  of  Christ) 
projio.-ies  to  regard  the  names  as  parallel,  not 
con.secutive.  The  list  then  would  he,  not  a  pedi- 
gree at  all,  but  a  huge  parenthesis  between  dv  vl6s 
{v.'-^}  and  ToO  BeoO  (v.^). 

The  chief  objection  to  thia  theory  in  all  its  forms  can  hardly 
be  more  convincinj^ly  expressed  than  by  citing  the  naive 
admission  of  its  advocate,  Holmes  (in  tlic  art.  above  mentioned, 
p.  S«i),  >if  the  fatal  weakness  of  'all  tiieories,'  meaning  harmon- 
utic  Llienries  :  '  If  it  be  objected  that  this  table  [LliJ  is  made  out 
as  litcndly  as  the  other,  in  Joseph's  nartie,*  and  that  we  violate 
the  literal  statement  of  the  evantjclist  if  we  transfer  the  line  to 
Mary,  we  answer,  that  as  Joseph  cannot  have  had  two  fathers, 
which  yet  the  genealogies  seem  literally  to  assign  to  him  (Mt  l^^^ 
Lk  3'-<),  some  explanatory  accommodation  is  necessarj'  to  all 
theories.' 

The  confession  of  violence  to  the  text  is  not  without  reason. 
It  is  incredible  that  wof  can  mean  both  '  son '  and  '  grandson '  in 
the  same  breatli,  as  in  the  first  of  the  proposed  renderings  :t 
equally  incredible  that  in  the  same  connexion  too  should  stand 
once  for  '  son-in-law '  and  the  other  75  times  for  '  son ' ;  while 
tne  suggestion  that  the  genealogy  is  not  intended  for  a  gene- 
alogy, but  merely  a  list  of  names  of  persons  of  whom  Jesus  might 
have  oeen  considered  the  son,  though  in  reality  the  Son  of  God, 
will  convince  no  candid  thinker. 

Hut  the  proposed  theory  labours  under  further  difficulties. 
As  Plummer  well  says  io}).  cit.  p.  in;l) :  'It  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  either  Jewish  or  Gentile  ideas  to  derive 
the  birthright  of  Jesus  from  his  mother.  In  the  eye  of  the  law- 
Jesus  was  the  heir  of  Joseph :  and  therefore  it  is  Joseph's 
descent  which  is  of  importance.'  This  doubtless  accounts  for 
its  general  rejection  by  ancient  writers.  As  early  as  Justin 
Wart}  r  and  Protecartg.  Jacubi.  Mary,  for  obvious  reasons,  is 
represented  as  also  descended  from  David ;  but  with  two  ex- 
ceptions no  attempt  is  made  to  claim  for  her  either  of  the 
Sedigrees.  Protev.  Jac,  in  fact,  makes  her  the  daughter  of 
oac-uim  and  Anna.  IreniEus  (ni.  xxi.  6,  9)  regards  the  pedi- 
gree of  Mt  as  a  line  expressly  excluded  from  the  Messianic 
•urce8sionCJer223«0  3630;)l);  but  this  is  Joseph's.  Jesusisthe 
Son  of  David  only  through  Mary,  whose  pedigree  is  given  by 
Luke.  Vict«rinu3  (c.  8U0)  curiously  inverts  this  tlieory  by 
adopting  as  Mary's  the  genealogy  of"  Mt.  I  Cod.  D  boldly  cuts 
the  knot  by  substituting  in  Lk  3".m-31  the  line  of  Mt,  following, 
however,  a  text  seemingly  older  than  our  Mt  (see  Resch,  T  u.  U. 
X.  6,  pp.  182-201 ;  and  Graefe  in  i'A',  1K9S,  1). 

Confessed  violence  to  the  text  which  he  assumes 
to  vindicate  is  the  suicide  of  the  harmonist.  Hence 
the  only  treatment  wliich  to-day  can  come  into 
consideration  is  the  critical. 

iii.  TiiKATMKNT  BY  MODERN  CRITICISM. — Re- 
conciliation of  discrepant  sources  by  sujipositions 
within  the  limits  of  loyalty  to  the  text  and  to 
historical  probability  is,  per  contra,  tlie  first  duty 
of  rational  criticism.  It  being  admitted,  therefore, 
that  both  genealogies  are  given  as  Josepli's,  and 
that  exjjlauation  liy  resort  to  tlie  levirate  law  is 
impracticable,  the  tlieory  iire.senled  by  Lord  A.  C. 
Hervey  [Gcncnhgies  of  our  Lord,  and  art.  '  Geneal. 
of  Jesus  Christ '  in  Smith's  Dli-)  has  much  in  its 
favour,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  view  among 
Knglisli  divines.  It  is  also  widely  accepted  in 
modified  form  amimg  German  coinmcniators. 
According  to  this  view  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
both  evangelists  to  give  an  actual  pedigree,  but 

•  Italics  in  the  citation  arc  Dr.  Holmes'. 

t  So  l'lun.iner,  Cutn.  on  Lk.,  Intern.  Series,  1896,  ad  loe. 

i  See  his  Commentary  on  Rev  47-10. 


only  of  Lk  (Meyer,  Holtzraann,  et  al.,  would  sa3 
'the  source  followed  by  Lk  in  his  opening  chs.'). 
Mt  (better,  'the  .source  from  whicl  our  e.-jgelist 
derived  his  genealogy')  does  not  trace  the  order  of 
actual  descent,  but  only  of  throne-simession  (so 
already  Grotius).  Thus  Solomon,  although  not 
the  true  ancestor  of  Joseph,  is  mentioned  Urst  as 
heir  of  the  throne  of  David  ;  then  Shealtiel  for  the 
same  reason,  thoui'h  he  was  not  actually  son  of 
Jechoniah,  but  of  ±seri  (Lk  3-'') ;  then  Eliukim,  and 
finally  Jacob,  though  neither  was  a  real  ancestor 
of  Joseph.  By  thus  throwing  all  the  burden  of 
inaccuracy  upon  .Mt  we  may  rescue  at  least  the 
possibility  of  accuracy  for  Lk. 

In  favour  of  this  view  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Mt's  genealogy  is  extremely  defective,  since  it 
omits  the  names  Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah  betweea 
Joram  and  L'zziah,  and  gives  but  six  generations 
as  against  thirteen  in  Lk  between 'A/3ioi;c  {='lot>5a 
[Lk]  ="Tnin  [1  Ch  9"])  and  Matthan  (  =  Malthat 
[Lk]).  Barely  are  the  names  thus  made  to  cover 
a  period  of  more  than  500  jears.  It  is  also  manifest 
that  its  author  simply  follows  in  an  uncritical 
manner  the  royal  succession  of  the  OT  from  Uavid 
down  to  the  last  poor  shadow  of  a  Davidic  king, 
'  Zerubbabel  son  of  Shealtiel '  (1  Ch  3'",  Ezr  2»  etc., 
Neh  7'  etc..  Hag  li-'^-"  etc.,  Zee  4"- '•  "• '").  But 
it  cannot  be  allowed  that  our  evangelist  by  iiis 
iy4i'f7)(xei/  means  anything  else  than  actual  physical 
descent.  Of  what  significance  his  edifying  com- 
ment on  Bathsheba  as  the  mother  of  Solomon,  if 
the  reader  is  not  to  infer  that  she  is  thus  an 
ancestress  of  the  Messiah  ;  That  he  has  embodied 
in  his  Gospel  a  current  throne-succession  not  of  his 
own  manufacture  is  not  only  u  prioi-i  jirobable, 
but  is  evident  from  the  apparent  blimder  in  vv."-  '*, 
by  which  the  '  te.sseradccad '  from  the  carrying 
away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ  contains  not,  as 
stated,  '  fourteen  generations,' but  tliirteen.  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  cite  examples  from  contemporary 
literature  for  the  counting  of  a  name  twice  to 
make  out  the  hebdomad  or  decad  into  which  gene- 
alogies were  usually  divided  (see  Mill,  "/).  cit., 
quoted  by  Hervey,  op.  cit.  p.  8Sti) ;  but  in  this  case 
more  than  enough  ot  names  were  available  in  1  Ch 
3""'*  to  make  the  count  corresuond  to  that  of  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  table.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  as  was  already  jiointed  out  by  .lerome, 
that  we  have  here  an  instance,  on  the  jiart  of  the 
evangelist,  of  the  confusion  common  in  bolli  Gr. 
and  Lat.  writers  (Clem.  Al.,  Ambrose,  Alricanus, 
Epiphanius,  also  lEsl^-")  between  Jcboiakim 
and  Jehoiachin  ;  for  Jehoiachin  had  no  '  brethren' 
(Mt  1"),  but  Jehoiakim  had  three,  two  of  whom 
did  succeed  to  the  throne  (Jer  22").  The  few  texts, 
however,  which  insert  the  clause' I exo>''<'!  ^t  i'livvT^ui 
T&v  lexoi'ia-i',  are  certainly  corrupt,  since  the  read- 
ing is  later  than  Porphyry,  who  had  derided  this 
Haw  in  the  genealogy.  We  must  therefore  ilis- 
tinguish  between  the  evangelist,  who  finds  edify- 
ing significance  in  the  common  genealogical  device 
of  double  heptads  (cf.  the  genealogies  of  tin  -i-l  1  and 
Budde,  Bibl.  Urgeschichtc,  p.  "JO),  or  in  the  naniea 
of  Kahab  and  Bathsheba  (so  Kabbinic  authorities 
cited  by  Wetstein,  i»  luc;  cf.  He  11  ',  Ja'J-'i,  ami 
his  unknown  authority.  The  former  certainly 
supposed  himself  to  be  giving  an  actual  and  com- 
plete pedigree  of  Joseph  (see  v."  itaaai),  not  a  mere 
throne-succession  ;  whether  the  latter  so  believed, 
or  not,  must  be  left  in  douht.  The  list  of  ten 
names  which  he  inserts  between  Joseph  and  Ziiiib. , 
beginning  with  the  last  generation  mentioned  by 
Ch  in  much  altered  form,  may  represent  a  current 
throne-succession,  carrying  down  the  line  from 
Zerub.  towards  the  ^laccab.  period,*  taken  up 
without    more    ado    as    ipso  Jacto    belonging   tu 

*  Cf.  the  dL-cad  of  Davidida  from  HftoanisJ]  ••  of  Zerub  tc 
Uodaviah  in  1  Ch  :>ii'-''>  (llaupt's  («xt). 
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Jesus.  Our  judsraent  as  to  the  probable  historical 
value  of  sucli  current  lists  must  be  formed  in  the 
light  of  ancient  testimony  (see  below). 

The  genealo^'y  of  Lk  has  every  appearance  of 
restin"  on  more  carefully  prepared  data,  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  evangelist's  painstaking 
method  (Lk  1'"^) ;  but  it  is  even  more  certjiin  in 
this  case  that  our  author  is  adapting  earlier 
material  to  his  own  uses.  The  pedigree,  like  the 
story  of  the  infancj'  to  which  it  probably  belonged, 
must  have  been  deri\ed  from  Pal.  sources.  To  the 
occidental  mind,  it  is  true,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  certain  incongruity  between  the  account  of 
the  miraculous  generation  and  the  introduction  of 
a  pedigree  of  Joseph.  This  feeling  is  apparent  in 
the  evangelist's  qualifying  insertion  in  Z^  us 
ivoiil^ETo.  It  has  been  argued  that  even  the  sources 
used  in  these  preliminary  chapters  are  themselves 
in  conllict  on  this  point,  the  references  to  Joseph 
as  the  '  fatlier'  of  Jesus  (2^-'"),  and  the  genealogy, 
indicating  a  point  of  view  dillerent  from  that  of 
the  main  course  of  the  story.  But  recent  research 
has  suggested  that,  to  the  contemporary  Jewish 
mind,  there  was  no  incompatibility.  Joseph  might 
be  not  merely  the  putative  or  adoptive,  but  the 
leal  father  of  Jesus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  birth 
wa-s  due  solely  to  'the  power  of  the  Highest'  (1"). 
Isaac,  in  like  manner,  was  spoken  of  as  'God- 
begotten  '  (cf.  Ro  i"-^- ",  He  11'^),  without  any  idea 
of  denj-ing  the  reality  of  his  relation  to  Abraham. 
The  lis  (fofilieTo  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the 
evangelist  as  against  the  source. 

It  is  also  a  fair  inference,  from  the  very  object 
of  the  pedigree,  that  the  source  did  not  carry  it 
back  bej-ond  Abraham.  Hence  the  extension  back 
to  Adam  is  due  to  the  humanitarian  bent  of  the 
evangelist,  which  is  even  more  apparent  in  the 
curious  addition  toS  deov,  by  which  the  divine  son- 
ship  of  the  race  is  indirectly  taught.  Moreover, 
the  text  followed  for  these  earliest  20  generations 
(10  from  Creation  to  Noah,  10  from  the  Flood  to 
Abraham)  is  manifestly  the  LXX,  which  alone 
gives  the  second  Cainan  (3'*),  whereas  the  source 
in  1"  cites  from  an  Aramaic  version. 

Finally,  there  is  a  curious  indication  in  3^  that 
the  evangelist  has  not  only  (as  is  probable)  changed 
the  place  of  the  genealogy,  but  inverted  its  order. 
On  3'-''  we  have  the  following  comment  from 
Plummer  (Comm.  p.  104) :  '  Rhesa,  who  appears  in 
Lk,  but  neither  in  Mt  nor  in  1  Ch,  is  probably  not 
a  name  at  all,  but  a  title,  which  some  Jewish 
copyist  (?)  mistook  foraname.  "Zerubbabel  Rhesa," 
or  "Zerubbabel  the  prince,"  has  been  made  into 
"  Zerubbabel  (begat)  Rhesa."  '  This  correction 
brings  Lk  into  harmony  with  both  Mt  and  1  Ch.  For 
(1)  the  Gr.  'iMorai'  represents  the  Heb.  Hananiah 
(1  Ch3"),  a  generation  omitted  by  Mt ;  and  (2)  Lk's 
'lovSa  is  the  same  as  Mt's 'Aj9ioi'5  (Ju(i-a  =  Ab-jud). 
Again,  'loiJSa  or  'A^iovS  may  be  identified  with 
Hodaviah  (1  Ch  3") ;  for  this  name  is  interchanged 
with  Judah,  as  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Ezr  3' 
and  Neh  11»  A^th  Ezr  2«  and  1  Ch  9'- ".  To  have 
caused  the  mistake,  the  original  form  of  the  gene- 
alogy must  of  course  have  been  a  simple  list  of 
names  in  the  order  Zerubbabel,  Rhesa,  Joanan, 
etc.,  and  not,  as  now,  'Iwavdi'  to5  'Pijffd  toC  Zopo- 
/Sd^eX,  K.T.X. 

Taking  this  list  of  names  in  the  most  original  form  to  which 
we  can  restore  it,  we  observe  at  once  that  its  form  is  of  the 
same  mnemonic  type  as  Mt's,  only,  as  in  the  series  from  Zerub. 
to  Jesna  in  .Mt,  the  commoner  system  of  (double)  decads  is 
followed.  There  are  precisely  40  names  in  all  between  David 
and  Christ,  of  which  20  are  pre-exilic  and  20  post-exilic.  The 
former  series  begins  with  Nathan  8.  of  Da\id,  the  latter  with 
Salathiel  (  =  Shealtiel)  f.  of  Zerub.,  ending  with  Joseph  f.  of 
Jesus.  The  list  from  Adam  to  Abraham  likewise  consists  of  20, 
that  from  Abraham  to  David  being,  of  course,  a  tesseradecad. 

Twenty  generations  is  not,  indeed,  an  improbable  number  for 
the  period  from  David  to  the  Exile  (c.  4U0  years) ;  but  a  com- 
parison of    Lk  32?  with  1  Ch  a"-*"  will  show  that  at  least 


four  •  generations  have  been  omitted  between  Jcinan  and  Jod»  j 
hence  the  number  of  generations  at  least  is  artificial. 

Do  the  names  themselves  give  any  indication  of 
being  drawn  from  trustworthy  sources  ?  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  probable  disposition  on  the 
part  of  1st  cent,  scribes  to  assimilate  the  older 
names  to  those  in  current  use  [e.g.  'loii5d  =  in;;-ii.i, 
'Iwai'di'  =  i.i;jj-),  and  possibly  (so  Hervey,  Gene- 
alogies, pp.  36,  90  H'.)  for  a  dis]>osition  in  certain 
families  to  form  names  by  variations  of  a  common 
root,  though  this  might,  with  equal  plausibility, 
be  attributed  to  the  pedigree-makers.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  admitted  that  this  list  of  names 
presentsiiihenomena  unparalleled  in  any  authenti- 
cated OT  pedigree.  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
names  of  the  OT  of  the  practice  referred  to  in 
Lk  1'''  (cf.  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  2 11'.).  N^r  can 
the  practice  of  giving  '  Scripture '  names,  so  mani- 
festly common  in  Maccab.  times  and  later,  have 
existed  to  any  extent  in  the  earlier  jjeriod.  Hence, 
while  there  may  be  nothin"  strange  in  the  n;imcs 
Levi  and  Joseph,  as  third  and  sixth  ancestor  of 
Joseph  f.  of  Jesus,  the  series  Joscjih,  Ju<la, 
Simeon,  Levi,  as  contemporaries  of  Ahaziali,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  and  Uzziah,  is  surprising.  Add  to  tlic>.e 
the  names  Matthat  (bis),  Mattathias  (his),  and 
Mattatha,  variants  upon  tlie  root  of  '  Nathan,'  the 
names  Na[h]um,  Amos,  and  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  total  of  42  names  in  Mt  and  Lk  not  directly 
taken  from  the  OT  there  are  but  16  which  have 
not  more  or  less  demonstrable  affinity  with  the  later 
'scriptural'  type,  and  the  result  cannot  be  con- 
sidered favourable  to  the  historical  trustwortlii- 
ness  of  the  sources. 

iv.  External  Evtdence. — In  the  absence  of 
other  evidence,  the  seemingly  late  character  of  the 
names  of  the  suppo.sed  Daviilid;e  of  Mt  and  Lk 
might  perhajis  be  insutiicient  to  justify  doubt. 
But  the  careful  investigations  of  Af ricanus  {oj).  eit. ), 
when  compared  with  the  earliest  NT  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  the  further  knowledge  obtainable 
from  Eus.  [Qu.  ad Steph.  iii.  2),  and  the  later  Jewish 
theology  (see  Delitzsch  in  Ztsclir.  f.  Luth.  Theol. 
1860,  iii.  p.  460)  as  to  current  attempts  to  determine 
the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messian,  shed  a  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  pedigrees 
which  should  not  be  less  welcome  because  some- 
what unfavourable  to  their  historical  trustworthi- 
ness. 

Africanus'  informants  were  in  possession  of  the  pedigrees  of 
Mt  and  Lk,  but  could  give  him  neither  the  means  of  reconciling 
their  discrepancies  nor  of  establishing  the  fact  requiring  to  bo 
proved,  because  of  the  non-existence  of  public  records.  That 
such  had  been  kept  down  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  they 
firmly  believed,  accounting  for  their  disappearance  by  a  demon- 
strably apocr>-phal  tale  of  Herod's  burning  them  in  order  to 
conceal  his  own  base  lineage,  t  They  frankly  confessed  that  the 
pedigrees  in  their  possession  were  made  up  t*  rt  rrf  ^'uy-cu  ri» 
rifMp^y  [>uu  ix  /!*»*,/**:?]. I  The  ^i^kot  rait  r.fjcipai*  is  doubtless  the 
Heb.  D'p;ri  '"13^,  i.e.  Bookof  Day8(=Chronicles)  ;  but 'memory' 
in  the  time  otHerod,  and  later,  would  hardly  be  of  jrreat  service 
to  determine  the  descendants  of  Nathan  ben  David.  The  in- 
dustry of  pedigree-making  appears  as  fiourishing  then  as  to-day, 
and  basing  itself  upon  the  same  foibles.  '  A  few  of  the  more 
careful,'  says  Africanus,  immediately  after  the  story  of  Herod's 
escapade,  '  having  procured  private  records  of  their  own,  either 
by  remembering  the  names,  or  by  getting  them  in  some  otlier 
way  from  the  registers,  pride  themselves  on  preserving  the 
memory  of  their  noble  extraction.  Among  these  are  those 
already  mentioned,  called  Desposyni,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  family  of  the  Saviour.' 

If  the  current  pedigrees  were  indeed  of  thia 
character,  we  can  readUy  understand  the  attitude 

•  Accortiing  to  LXX,  adopted  by  Kittel  in  Haupt's  critical 
text,  ninf,  i.e.  one  entire  decad,  including  Hodavian. 

t  Herod's  lineage  was  not  base,  as  represented  (.\fric.  ad 
Arist.  §4),  but  noble  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  vii.  3).  Moreover,  the  public 
records  (which,  however,  related  only  to  Aaronic  families)  were 
still  in  existence  in  Josephus'  time  (I'ifa,  §  1  ;  cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  7). 

J  The  bracketed  words  are  supplied  from  the  tr.  of  RufinuB, 
*partim  memoriter,  partim  etiam  ex  dierum  libris,'  in  accord- 
ance with  the  context  (ti  and  the  statement  Chat  the  df^pctym 
were  among  those  who  made  up  their  pedigree  in  this  way 
See  text). 
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of  Jesus  and  the  older  NT  writers  toward  the 
question  of  His  Davidic  descent.  He  Himself,  in  Mt 
22-ii-w  aiij  parallels,  expressly  declines  to  base  His 
Messianic  claims  on  any  such  trivial  and  external, 
if  not  indeed  unsafe,  foundation.  To  be  considered 
one  of  the  Davididoe  was  an  honour  which  He 
shared  with  his  elder  and  younger  contemporaries, 
Hillel  and  Gamaliel ;  but  Jesus  and  His  first 
followers  (includinf;  St.  Paul)  on  the  one  side,  His 
opponents  on  the  other,  are  equally  content  to  let 
the  question  of  descent  fall  into  the  backCTound, 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  had  docu- 
mentary proof  either  for  or  against  His  heirslup 
been  accessible  to  either  side.  The  earliest  of  our 
Gospels,  and  that  which  though  latest  is  most 
loftily  apostolic  in  tone,  pass  by  the  question  of 
Jesus'  descent.  One  is  tempted  to  lintl  a  trace  of 
the  same  disposition  in  the  dpxiepevs  dyeveaXiy-qTO! 
of  He  7'.  It  is  the  Palestinian  sources  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  on  which  tlie  infancy 
chapters  of  Mt  and  Lk  are  based,  which  first  show 
traces  of  the  assumption  that  a  formal  Davidic 
pedigTee  is  needful  to  the  demonstration  of  His 
Jlessianic  claims.  But  we  have  already  observed 
that  in  these  sources  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
incongruity  between  tracing  tlie  pedigree  of  Jesus 
through  Joseph  and  the  story  of  His  miraculous 
birth.  Not  until  the  times  of  .Justin  Martyr  do  we 
find  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox  a  disposition  to 
claim  on  this  account  Davidic  descent  for  Mary, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Ebionites  to  reject  the 
narrative  of  Jesus'  miraculous  birtli,  not  from 
incredulity,  but  to  rescue  the  doctrine  of  His 
Davidic  descent. 

It  is  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine 
in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  perhaps  among  the  two 
branches  of  uie  dcsposyni  themselves,  one  of  whose 
seats  was  at  Cochaba,  ne.ar  the  centre  of  Ebionisni 
(Epiplian.  xxx.  2,  16),  the  other  at  Nazara,  perhaps 
the  centre  of  the  other  Jewish  Christian  sect  of 
'  Nazarenes,'  that  we  must  look  for  the  origins  of 
our  two  genealogies.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for 
tlie  explanation  of  their  discrepancy.  Among  the 
current  Rabbinic  disputes  of  the  1st  cent,  was  the 
question  whether  Messiah's  descent  would  be  of 
the  royal  line,  through  Solomon  and  his  successors 
on  the  tlirone  (Jer  23'  30"  33'»-  ") ;  or,  on  account 
of  the  denunciation  and  rejection  of  Jechoniah  and 
his  seed  (Jer  22^-  *>  SG*"),  through  Nathan  (Euseb. 
Qu.  ad  Steph.  iii.  2).  The  first  of  our  pedigrees 
represents  the  older  and  simpler  idea.  The  second, 
the  later  reflection  that  Messiah's  line  could  not 
include  the  series  of  ungodly  kings.  Of  the  com- 
poiiint  elements  of  each  we  can  know  no  more 
until  we  have  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  of  the  pedigree-makers  of  the  time. 
We  may,  however,  infer  something  as  to  the  date 
of  our  evangelists'  work  from  the  manifest  interval 
between  their  construction  and  their  final  adopt  icm 
into  the  story,  and  from  the  further  fact  of  Ihiir 
construction  in  decads  framed  with  either  .Iose])h 
or  Jesus  in  view,  implying  their  origin  in  Christian 
circles.  That  origin  is  certainly  later  than  when 
Ji'SMs  and  His  immediate  followers  were  doing  all 
in  their  jiower  to  detach  current  expectation  from 
these  externalities  and  fix  it  upon  His  spiritual 
Messianic  claim, — to  subordinate  tlie  title  '  .Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh '  to  tliat  of  '  Son  of 
(;<id  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness' 
(Kol^'').  k  W.Bacon. 

GENEALOGY.— Timothy  is  warned  (1  Ti  1«)  not 
to  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies 
{ixrjbi  TTpofjfx^^^  ti.v6oi%  Kixi  yfvtaXoyiati  dTTfpdfrots),  and 
i'itus  (3")  to  avoid  foolish  questions  and  genealogies 
(/twpd?  5^  ^tjTiiaci^  Kal  yeyraXoyia^).  What  were 
these  'genealogies'?  Some  Fathers  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century  understood  the  word  to 


refer  to  the  emanations  of  aeons  and  of  angell 
which  formed  part  of  the  gliosis,  or  secret  know- 
ledge claimed  by  the  Gnostics  of  their  o«n  day 
(see    Gnosticism).      But   a    parallel    phrase    in 

Polybius  (IX.  ii.  1,  irepi  rds  yd'eaXoyias  icai  i/.v6ov!J 
refers  to  the  mythological  stories  which  earlier 
historians  gathered  round  the  birth  and  descent  of 
their  heroes.  Similar  legends  are  found  in  Pliilo, 
Josejilius,  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  regarding  the 
Jewish  patriiirchs  and  their  families.  And  if,  with 
Hort  (Judaistic  Christ ianiti/,  13511'.),  we  may 
suppose  that  such  genealogical  tales  liad  begun  to 
creep  from  the  Jewish  into  the  Christian  com- 
munities of  Asia  Minor,  the  necessity  for  sucli  a 
warning  to  Timothy  and  Titus  will  be  sufficiently 
iinderstood. 

GENERAL.  — 1,  Once  AV  uses  'general'  to 
translate  v,  1  Ch  27^  '  The  general  of  the  king  s 
army  was  Joab.'  The  most  usual  tr°  is  'captain,' 
which  KV  prefers,  after  Gen.  and  Bishops'.  Cov. 
has  'chefe  captayne.'     See  CAPTAIN. 

2.  As  an  adj.  'general'  means  'common  to  all,' 
'universal,'  as  Ad.  Est  15'"  (noij-is) ;  2  Mac  3" 
'  Others  ran  flocking  out  of  their  houses  to  the 
general  supplication '  {iirl  irdcSij/xo;/  Uirlav,  AVm 
'  to  make  general  supplication ' ;  RV  '  to  make  a 
universal  supplication ').  Latimer  {Sermons,  ed. 
1584,  p.  182)  says,  'The  promises  of  God  oui 
Saviour  are  general ;  they  pertain  to  all  mankind. 
He  made  a  general  proclamation,  saying,  Whoso- 
ever believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life.  .  .  . 
Also  consider  what  Christ  saith  with  his  own 
mouth  :  Come  to  me,  all  ye  tliat  labour  and  are 
laden,  and  I  will  ease  you.  Mark  here  he  saith. 
Come  all  ye ;  « lierefore  then  should  any  man 
despair  to  shut  himself  from  these  promises  of 
Christ,  which  be  general,  and  pertain  to  the  whole 
world  ? '  In  He  12^  the  Gr.  word  Travijyvpi^  is  tr'' 
in  AV  'general  assembly,'  and  RV  retains  the 
rendering.  The  sense  is  again  '  universal  assem- 
bly,' the  adj.  '"encral'  bein"  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  irds,  '  all,'  in  the  word. 

The  word  7ra>'7J7i7)ii  (from  which  comes  'pane- 
gyric,' a  speech  at  a  festival)  is  found  only  here 
in  NT.  In  LXX  it  stands  for  ^i:lD  Ezk  46'"  (EV 
'solemnities,'  RVm  'appointed  feasts'),  Hos  2" 
(EV  'season')  'J°  (AV  'solemn,'  RV  'solemn  as- 
sembly'); and  for  .Tijjy  Am  5-'  (EV  'solemn  as- 
semblies'). In  classical  literature  it  is  in  frequent 
use  to  denote  a  national  or  general  gathering  for 
festive  (and  especially  festive  and  religious)  pur- 
poses, as  at  the  Olympic,  Isthmian,  and  Neniean 
games.  The  (KKXijaia  was  al.so  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  but  not  so  distinctively  national,  and 
rather  tor  poUtical  than  festive  jjurposes ;  while 
ioprri  signilied  a  feast  or  festal  gathering,  but  had 
no  national  character  attached  to  it.  It  is  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  nyiD,  which  is  a  general 
religious  assembly,  and  even  ■■!■;>•;•,  which  is  a 
religious  though  not  a  national  gathering,  are  not 
more  fie(|uently  rendered  by  iravifiyvpii  in  LXX. 
Cremer  suggests  that  liealhen  cu.stoms  were  too 
closely  associated  with  this  Greek  word,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  not  have  been  used  wliere  it  has 
been  but  for  the  accumulation  of  Heb.  .synonyms 
in  those  four  passages  (see  Cremer,  Bibl.  Theol. 
Lex.  s.i:,  and  Trench,  NI'  Si/mmi/ms',  p.  5,  §  1). 

The  clKiiie  of  this  word  by  tlie  writer  of  the  Ep. 
to  tlie  Ilibrews  is  an  element  in  the  determination 
of  the  imaning  of  the  pa.ssage  in  which  it  occurs, 
one  of  the  most  dilUcult  problems  in  the  Epistle. 

There  la  practically  no  differcnc*  of  rcodinir,  uvfUn  iyltn  D,* 
and  tivfiieciv*  \'g.,  for  fu/fmn,,  beinjj  probably  bii^^'ehtions  U 
simplify  the  construction.  Tlie  Llilllculty  liuiin  lliu  punctua- 
tion.    Tlicre  are  Ave  possible  arrani;cnK-nt8 — 

1.   mx'i    uufiixrtt,    iyyiXtn    9mrryifu  \   ««<    tJuiAqr*^   wfmt*wi%m 
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'  And  to  myriads,  a  general  assembly  of  angels  ;  and  to  the 
Church  of  the  tlrstborn  whose  names  are  written  in  heaveD.' 

2.  ««*  u-fei<icertk  iyy'.Xttt,  irxivryt/pii  ',  *«i,  «.t.A. 

'  And  to  myriads  of  ongeU,  &  genertU  assembly ;  and  to  the 
Church,'  etc. 

Moses  Stuart,  tjiger,  Edwards,  and  Farrar  distinctly  prefer 
the  first  arransremeiit :  Chr>-sostom,  Oeoumenius,  Theophylact, 
Krasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Urotius,  Hooker,  Weiss,  Vau^han, 
Thayer,  Kay,  Westcott,  Brig^'s  prefer  the  second.  Hul  the 
meaning  is  the  same,  though  tlie  punctuation  dlfTers  ;  and 
taking  the  two  together  without  the  comma,  ««i  uupiccnt 
iyyiXM*  wctrr^yCfiu  \  lutt,  x.r.x..  We  get  the  sense  which  is  adopted 
bv  Tisch.  after  all  the  Gr.  MSS  which  exhibit  the  conne.\ion  of 
words  (including  AC),  the  Syr.  and  Lat.  VSS,  Origen,  Kusebius, 
B&sW  (tnuUitwlinrtn  anffflonim  frequ^ntern),  Vuig.  (miUtorujn 
mitiiuni  nnijfloniin  fre>iueutiam  et  ecdesiam  primitivunnn,  t/ni 
CKnucripti  aunt  in  ca-lui).  Wye.  ('  and  [1388  adds  tt>\  the  multi- 
tude of  many  thousynd  aungels,  and  to  the  chirche  of  the  ftrste 
men"),  Tind.  (*and  to  an  innumerable  sight  of  angels,  and  unto 
the  congregation  of  the  fyrst  borne  sonnes  '),  Cov.,  .Matt.,  Cran., 
Gen.,  Bish.,  Rhem.,  Oltramare  (rfu  chceur  juyeux  des  myriadet 
d'anges,  de  CaMetiibUe  deiipTennerg-n^«),  Segond. 

3.  lULI  fiUfttcttri\,  u-yyihuv  Tuvr.'yCpIt  awei  ixx\r,ffi»  Vfia/roTCKMV. 

*  And  to  myriads,  a  genera!  assembly  of  angels  and  a  congre- 
gation of  firstborn.'  That  is.  myriafis  both  of  angels  and  of 
firstborn.  This  is  the  view  of  Wolf,  Itambach.  Oriesbach, 
Bengel,  Kn.ipp,  Bohrae,  Kuinoel,  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Lach- 
mann,  Theile,  Bleek,  Olshausen,  Delitzsch,  Trench,  Ebrard, 
Alford,  Dale,  Maclaren,  RVm. 

4.  XXI  uuptarit  otyyiKtm  ;  rxiftyipu  Mai  ixxXrffi^  Tfiatrtroxait. 

'  And  to  myriads  of  angels ;  to  the  general  assembly  and 
Church  of  the  firstborn.'  This  is  the  order  of  the  Elzevirs, 
Beza,  Calov,  Carpzov,  Storr,  Joannes  Gregoriua,  Matthaei, 
Alberti,  AV,  RV,  Kurz,  Liddon,  Saphir  ('  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  the  firstborn  ones'),  Liinemann, 
Hofmann,  Cremer  (who  argues  that  only  because  vxvr.yupii  and 
iKxXr.ria.  both  refer  to  the  same  company  can  the  presence  of 
m^t^yupit  be  accounted  for  ;  it  is  an  assembly,  yea  a  festive  one 
— an  argument  which  would  have  more  force  if  r.  followed  *«.), 
Ostervald,  Angus,  Rendall,  WH. 

6.    xat'i  lAupiBcfftv  oiyyii^*,  iretvr,yupii  xai  txxXriffia  -rpafrorexatu, 

*  And  to  myriads  of  angels,  a  general  assembly  and  congrega- 
tion of  firstborn.'  That  is,  the  angels  are  both  the  general 
assembly  and  the  congregation  of  firstborn.  So  Davidsnn  (who 
argues  forcibly),  Moulton,  Weizsacker  {und  Myriadi^n  von 
EngHn,  einer  Festversammiung  und  Gemeinde  von  Erst- 
gebarenen). 

The  adv.  'generally'  means  (1)  universally  in 
every  place,  Jer  48^  '  There  shall  be  lamentation 
generally  upon  all  the  housetops  of  Moab'  (.i*?;,  lit. 
'  all  of  it '  [see  Driver  on  2  S  2"] ;  RV  '  every 
where').  Cf.  Art.  XVII.  (XXXIX.  Articles),  '  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such- 
wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture'  (ut  nobis  in  sacris  Uteris  generaliter 
propositi  sunt*);  Hooker,  Eccl.  Politi/,  v.  Iv.  1, 
'  God  in  Christ  is  generally  the  medicine,  which 
doth  cure  the  world';  Fr.  Bk.,  Catechism, 
'  How  many  Sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  Church  t  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to 
salvation ' ;  and  Chaucer,  TroUus  and  Criseyde, 
L  86— 

•  The  noyse  up  roos,  whan  it  was  first  aspyed, 
Thorugh  al  the  toun,  and  generally  was  "spoken, 
That  Calkas  traylor  fled  was,  and  allyed 
With  hem  of  Grece.' 

(2)  Together,  as  a  whole,  2S  17"  'Therefore  I 
counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered  unto 
thee '  (1?**-  1^9'!,  LXX  cwayb^tvos  uuvax^^ffeT-ai ; 
Vnlg.  Congregatur  ad  te  universus  populus  Israel ; 
RV  '  together ').  In  this  sense  Tindale  uses  '  in 
general  (Expositions,  on  Mt  6'"''),  '  For  we  must 
have  a  place  to  come  together,  to  pray  in  general.' 
And  from  this  arose  the  modern  meaning  '  on  the 
whole.'    Shaks.   makes  Bottom    say   '  generally,' 

*  On  thl«  passage  Gibson  remarks  (The  XXXIX.  Artictee,  ii. 
[1897]  486) :  *  The  English  sounds  somewhat  ambiguous,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "generally"  here  means  "uni- 
ver«ally,"  i.e.  of  God's  promises  as  apijfying  to  all  men,  and 
not,  as  the  Calvinistic  party  asserted,  only  to  a  particular  class, 
consisting  of  a  few  favourites  of  Heaven.  This  interpretation 
is  rendered  certain  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
Reformatio  Legum,  where  God's  promises  to  the  good,  and 
threats  to  the  evil,  are  spoken  of  as  generaliter  propositm  in 
Holy  Scripture.  The  same  interpretation  was  pointed  out  by 
Baro  in  his  Concio  ad  Cterum  in  1595,  in  the  controversy  when 
the  Lambeth  articles  were  first  projected  ;  and  was  also  asserted 
against  the  Puritans  by  Bishop  liancroft  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference.  Thus  the  clause  directly  condemns  the  theory  of 
particular  redemption.' 


'  as  a  whole,'  when  lie  means  just  tlie  opposite 
'  individually,'  Mids.  A'ighl's  Dream,  I.  ii.  2 — 
'  Vou  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by  man.' 

J.  Ha.stinqs. 

GENERATION.— i.  'Generation'  is  useii  in  AV 
to  tr.  1.  lii  dor  ;  Aram,  "n  dilr,  Dn  4'  ;  lAX  yevd, 
etc.  ;  Vulg.  genera tio,  etc.  Dor  is  used  (a)  generally 
for  a  period,  especially  in  the  phrases  dijr  wadhor, 
etc.,  of  liniitle.ss  duration  ;  past,  Is  51'  ;  future.  Pa 
10" ;  past  and  future,  Ps  102** ;  (b)  of  all  men  livini; 
at  any  given  time,  Gn  6' ;  (c)  of  a  class  of  men  with 
some  special  oliaraeteristic,  Pr  30"'''  of  four  genera- 
tions of  bad  men  ;  (d)  in  Is  38"  and  Ps  49'"  dor  is 
sometimes  taken  as  'dwelling-place.'  2.  nn^'in, 
t6lcdh6th,  from  ydladh,  '  beget '  or  '  bear  children.' 
LXX  yiveiTis,  ytiiiatii ;  Vulg.  generationes.  ToU- 
i/hoth  is  used  in  the  sense  of  (a)  genealogies,  Gn  5', 
figuratively  of  the  account  of  creation,  Gn  2^ :  also 
(b)  divi.noyis  of  a  tribe,  as  based  on  genealogj', 
tolidhoth  occurs  only  in  the  Priestly  Code,  in 
Ru  4"*,  and  in  1  Ch.  3.  7evfd  in  same  sense  as 
1.  (a),  Col  1=»  ;  as  1.  (J),  Mt  24«.  4.  yipc(ris  =  2.  (a), 
Mt  1',  an  imitation  of  LXX  use  of  yiye<ris  for 
nni'iB.  5.  yivvriiio.,  'otrspring'  =  l.  (e).  6.  7^>'05, 
race  =  1.  (c). 

ii.  Tevta.  was  also  loosely  used  in  Greek  as 
'generation'  in  English,  of  a  period  of  about  30 
to  33  years,  e.g.  '  Three  generations  of  men  make  a 
hundred  years'  (Herod,  ii.  142).  But  there  is  no 
probable  instance  of  such  usajje  in  the  Bible.  OT 
texts,  such  as  Gn  15"- '",  Job  42'",  are  cited  in 
favour  of  it  only  under  a  misapprehension. 

Literature.— Oi/.  Heb.  Lex.  t.  nh  and  nii^in,  and  Thayer- 
Grimm,  NT  Lex.  8.  j-wMt,  etc.  W,  JJ.  BENNETT. 

GENERATION In   the   phrase   'generation  of 

vipers,'  which  occurs  in  Mt  3'  12»'  23^  Lk  3',  the 
Greek  tr^  'generation'  is  yenv^/iara  (plu.  of 
y(mr)ixa,  which  in  the  best  texts  occurs  only  in 
those  places,  elsewhere  yiv-qixa),  a  totally  difl'erent 
word  from  yevea,  which  is  so  often  tr"*  '  generation  ' 
in  EV.  In  fact,  yevn-fipiara  means  '  offspring ' ;  and 
as  this  meaning  belonged  once  to  '  generation ' 
also,  it  could  stand  as  its  representative.  Thus 
Bp.  Hall,  Works  (1634),  i.  781,  'Of  the  Deluge'— 
'  These  mariages  did  not  beget  men,  so  much  as 
wickednesse,  from  hence  religions  (sic)  husbands 
both  lost  their  piety,  and  gained  a  rebellious  and 
godlesse  generation  ' ;  and  Shaks.  Lear,  I.  i.  119 — 
*  He  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite.' 

'Generation  of  vipers'  comes  from  Tindale,  whom 
the  versions  mostly  follow.  Gen.  NT  has  '  of- 
springes  of  vipers '  in  Lk  3',  and  Rhem.  NT  '  vipers 
broodes '  throughout. 

In  Mt  1'  '  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesua 
Chri-st,'  the  Gr.  is  yineai-s,  which  is  used  also  in  1" 
(EV  'birth,'  RVm  'generation'),  Lk  1"  (EV 
'  birth '),  as  well  as  Ja  l-'^  3',  and  the  meaning  is 
probably  '  birth '  here  also,  though  all  the  ver- 
sions have  'generation.'  Cf.  Bp.  Hall,  IVor/cs, 
ii.  104,  '  I  cannot  blame  that  pnilosopher  who, 
undertaking  to  write  of  the  hidden  miracles  of 
nature,  spends  most  of  his  discourse  upon  the 
generation  and  formation  of  man  ;  Surely  we  are 
fearefully  and  wonderfully  made  ;  but,  how  much 
greater  is  the  miracle  of  our  spirituall  regenera- 
tion'; and  White,  Selbome,  xl.,  'The  threads 
sometimes  discovered  in  eels  are  perhaps  their 
young :  the  generation  of  eels  is  very  dark  and 
mysterious.' 

Still  another  word  is  tr*  'generation'  in  1  P  2» 
'  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation '  (7e>'os  iKKeKriv, 
RV  'an  elect  race').  In  this  sen-se  MandeWlle, 
Travels,  140,  '  This  Machoraete  regned  in  Arabye, 
the  Zeer  of  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist  610 ;  and  wm 
one  of  the  Generacioun  of  Ysmael.'  Wye.  (1388) 
has  '  a  chosen  kyn.'  J.  HASTINGS. 
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••  GENESIS.— 

Introdiiotion. 
i.  Contents, 
ii.  Plan  ond  Unity. 
ili.  Composite  Structure. 
iv.  Component  Sources  of  the  Narrative. 
V.  Historical  Value, 
vi.  l:eli;;ious  Teaching. 
Literature. 

The  Jews  divided  their  sacred  books  into  three 
groups— the  Law  (or  Torah),  the  I'rophets  (or 
ychiiia),  and  the  Writings  (or  Kethiihim).  Of  these 
the  Law  (or  Torah).  wliich  corresponded  to  our 
Pentateuch,  was  divided  into.rti'e  portions  or  books, 
probably  tor  greater  convenience  in  use  and  refer- 
ence ;  and  hence  the  Kabbis  sometimes  spoke  of 
tliese  books  as  -the  five  (itths  of  the  'I'orah.'  Their 
lirst  book  was  tlie  same  as  <mr  book  'Genesis,' 
and  was  ealied  by  a  title  consisting  of  its  opening 
word  Bn-Kuhith  (='In  the  beghmiiig')-  I"  the 
Sepitiajiiiit  version  it  was  called  Mienesis,'  y^fean 
('  begi-tling,'  '  origin,'  '  generation  '),  a  word  which 
occurs  in  tiie  rendering  of  2*  avTTi  y  fiipXo!  ■yo'eaeui 
ovpamO  Kal  7^s.  This  title  was  adojited  and  tran.s- 
literated  in  the  Lat.  translation,  and  .so  passed  into 
general  use  in  Western  and  I'^astern  Churches  alike. 

i.  CoNi'K.N'TS. — Genesis  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  A  survey  of  tlie 
whole  book  .shows  us  a  division  into  two  unequal 
pcu-tiuus,  one  (chs.  1-11)  dealing  wilh  prtJiieval,  the 
otlier  and  longer  portion  (chs.  12-50)  dealing  with 
patriiii-clial  history.  In  both  these  portions  we 
have  mention  of  Jive  distinct  'generations'  (tolf- 
dhoth  •^'"'': '■■'),  which  represent,  as  it  were,  successive 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  In  the 
primeval  history  are  the  'generations'  of  (1)  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  chs.  1-4;  (2)  Adam,  5-0*; 
(3)  Noah,  (V'-!);  (4)  the  sons  of  Xoali,  lOi-ll'^*  ; 
(5)  Shem,  11'"--".  In  the  patriarchal  history  are 
the  'generations'  of  (1)  Terah,  chs.  112'-2r>"; 
(2)  Ishmael,  2oi-'-is ;  (3)  Isaac.  25i''-:!')  ;  (4)  Esau, 
30  ;  (5)  .Jacob,  ST-.^O.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  number  of  these  'generations'  is  accidentally 
ten.  The  number  ten  was  regarded  as  symbolical 
of  completeness  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  enumeratiini  of  the  ten  tables  of  'generations' 
was  intended  to  denote  the  completion  of  the 
primitive  period.  The  twelve  sons  of  .I.acob,  who 
in  (ienesis  are  removed  into  Kgypt,  have  become 
in  Exodus  twelve  tribes,  and  the  family  of  Jacob 
has  grown  into  the  nation  of  Israel.  'I'he  Bk.  of 
Genesis  gives  the  traditions  res|)ecting  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  world,  of  man,  of  the  nations,  and 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  It  brings  the  people  of 
Israel  to  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the 
threshold  of  their  history  as  a  nation. 

ii.  PI-.VN  .\N1)  Unity. — The  plan  upon  which 
the  book  is  constructed  is  quite  easy  to  recognize. 
The  history  of  the  Israelite  people  is  traced  from  the 
thl-fe  epochs,  (a)  the  Creation,  (h)  the  Flood.  (<■)  the 
call  of  Abraham.  An  account-is  given  of  the  three 
patriarchs,  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  .Jacob.  The  story 
of  Abraham  is  given  at  somt^  length ;  that  of 
Isaac  is  dismissed  very  briclly  ;  that  of  Jacob 
is  merged  in  the  life  of  Joseph,  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  sons  of  Jacob  are  brought  into 
Egypt.  The  end  of  tlie  book  leaves  the  Israelites 
sojourning  in  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Jo.seph. 

The  narrative  is  continueil  in  the  lik.  of  Exodus. 
The  lik.  of  Genesis  contains  tlie  lirst  portion  of 
the  historical  narrative  which  runs  continuou.sly 
from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  liks.  of  Kings. 

The  book,  therefore,  jiresents  an  obvious  unily 
of  design;  and  the  manner  in  which  parenthetical 
and  subsidiary  material  is  introiluce(l  but  never 
permitted  seriously  to  impair  the  general  thread  of 
the  work,  shows  artistic  skill  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  literary  self-ci>ntrol. 

iii.  O'Mi'iisiTK  STi:ti"ii-|;i;. — But  It  would  be  a 

••  Coprjririht,  1899,  by 


mi.stake  to  let  the  unily  of  plan  which  distinguishes 
the  iKKik  ciinduce  to  the  supposition  that  its  literary 
structure  is  homogeneous.  The  Hebrew  chronicles 
and  histories  are  all  of  them  composite  works. 
Like  many  of  the  mediceval  chronicles  and  histories 
they  are  compiled  from  different  sources,  from 
materials  of  iliiferent  age.  The  extracts  are  woven 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  consecutive  narrative. 
But  it  is  generally  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
points  at  which  the  different  sections  are  pieced 
together.  The  similarity  of  style,  in  certain 
.sections  of  the  narrative,  combined  with  marked 
dissimilarity  from  the  style  in  other  sections,  has 
enabled  scholars  to  class  together  the  portions 
which  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  other  literary 
source.  In  doing  this  it  is  ea.sy  to  let  conjecture 
run  too  far,  and  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
minulice  in  discriminating  between  different  layers 
in  the  strata.  But  within  certain  limits  the 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  Bk.  of  (ienesis 
has  now  been  carried  out  with  a  great  degree  of 
agreement  between  the  principal  scholars  of  all 
sclioi>ls.  For  while  scholars  may  not  be  agreed  as 
to  the  date  to  which  these  sources  should  be 
assigned,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  of  the 
family  resemblance  of  certain  portions  of  the  book, 
and  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  resemblances 
by  the  suiiposition  of  compilatory  origin. 

From  the  time  (1753)  when  Astruc,  the  Erench 
physician,  tir.st  inferred,  from  the  intermittent  in- 
terchange of  the  sacred  names  Eloliim  and  .Jahweli, 
that  different  documents  had  been  employed  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis,  critics  have  carried  on  this 
branch  of  investigation  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  minuteness.  It  is  now  generally  ailmitted 
that  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divine  name  is  only 
one  criterion  amongst  many  by  which  the  vocabu- 
lary of  certain  portions  in  the  book  can  be  shown 
to  differ  from  that  of  others  ;  and,  fuither,  that  a 
dilference  of  literary  treatment  and  of  religious 
tone  can  be  recognized  side  by  side  with  that  of 
phraseology  and  diction. 

The  idea  that  such  a  view  is  based  upon  mere 
theorizing  or  hair-splitting  f.ancifulness  is  finally 
abandoned.  So  far  as  the  composite  character  of 
the  literary  structure  of  Genesis  is  concerned,  the 
main  conclu-sions  of  criticism  may  be  said  to  be 
established.  Among  the  cau.ses  which  necessitate 
the  hypothesis  that  different  documents  were  used, 
may  be  classed  (a)  vanihuj  wrnunts  of  the  same 
thing,  c.ft.  of  the  Creation,  chs.  1  and  2  ;  the  number 
of  aiiim.-ils  that  went  into  the  ark,  and  tlie  duration 
of  the  Flood,  chs.  6  and  7  ;  explanations  of  the 
naines  Beersheba  21"  2G33,  Bethel  281"  "'•'  35"", 
Israel  32-»  35'" ;  of  the  sale  of  .Joseph  by  his 
brethren  to  Ishm.aelites  and  Midianites,  ch.  37 : 
(ft)  apparent  diserepancies,  e.g.  Abraham's  family 
after  Sarah's  death,  in  extreme  old  age  25'"',  cf. 
17'"  18";  the  age  of  Sarah  17''  and  12"  21)-;  of 
I.saac  .as  described  in  27' -"■'"■"  and  20«  .-Jo*  ;  the 
names  of  Esau's  wives  26"  28'-'  and  30--'' ;  Joseph's 
Egyptian  master  in  37*^  and  30'-4(H  :  (c)  llie  repcli- 
tioH  of  the  same  event,  or  of  different  traditions  if 
similar  events,  e.y.  the  origin  of  Isaac's  name  17" 
18'-  21",  of  Ediim's  25-^  and  ^,  of  Issachar's, 
Zebulun's,  and  Joseph's  ch.  .'JO ;  and  the  similar 
occurrences  in  12"">-  20"f-  2(!""'-. 

There  is  no  need  here  (see  IlKX.VTKlVll)  to  re- 
capitidate  thi^  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 
demimstrated  that  the  structure  of  the  lirst  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  compilation  from 
different  literary  sources.  '  There  was  a  time,"  says 
l)ilitz.seh, '  when  the  horizon  of  I'entateuch  criticism 
was   hounded    by    Genesis   and    the   beginiiinu'   of 

Exodu.s.     We   now   know   that    the   mode  of  i i- 

posilion  found  in  (ienesis  continues  to  the  3lili 
chapter  of  lleuleronoiny.  It  extends,  moreover, 
beyond  l)t  .'14.  and  continues  in  the  I!k.  o! 
C'AoWm  .s'mtiiirr**  Sons 
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Joshua.  .  .  .  And  tliis  Ilexateuch  also  is  only  a 
coinpciiu'Ht  i)ai"t  of  the  si't'Ut  historical  work  in  live 
parts  (viz.  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Saiiuiul,  Kings), 
extending  from  Gu  1  to  2  K  2o,  of  which  the 
Pentateuch  forms  one  '  (Delitzsch,  Xeiv  Comm.  on 
lien.  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  47). 

The  biblical  student  finds  in  tlie  composite 
structure  a  sulTicient  and  satisfactory  means  of 
accounting  for  the  numerous  minor  discrepancies 
and  diliicultics  in  tlie  Uk.  of  (jenesis  which  have 
often  given  occasion  for  perplexity  and  doubt,  and 
liave  too  often  led  to  forced  and  dusingenuous 
methods  of  exegesis. 

iv.  TlIK  CoMPDNKXT  SoiTIiCKS  OF  THE  NAUII.V- 
TIVE — The  following  describes  roughly  the  general 
conclusions  of  modern  criticism.  (Jenesis  consists 
of  a  consecutive  narrative  weld<'d  togi^thcr  by  a 
compiler  designated  K,  out  of  three  main  docu- 
mentiiry  .sources  designated  by  critics  P  (the 
Priestly  Code),  J  (the  Jahwist),  and  E  (the 
Elohist). 

(rt)  Of  the.se  three  principal  sources  the  one  most 
easily  distinguished  is  P.  For,  though  the  frame- 
work of  the  narrative  preserved  from  the  P  source 
is  somewhat  meagre,  its  style  and  characteristics 
are  very  nuirked.  Certain  leading  events  are  given 
by  it  in  great  detail,  e.;/.  the  Creation,  the  Deluge, 
the  Covenant  with  Xoah,  and  the  Covenant  with 
Abraham.  The  chronology  is  carefully  observed  ; 
periods  of  most  remote  times  are  reckoned  in  years 
with  precision ;  and  brief  summaries  of  other 
events  are  given  (e.r/.  10.  2-5'-);  or  their  recollec- 
tion is  preserve<l  by  means  of  genealogies  (5.  11''' 
HS--"*').  'The  history  [in  P]  advances  along  a  well- 
defined  line,  marked  by  a  gradually  diminishing 
length  of  human  life  ;  by  the  revelation  of  God 
under  three  distinct  names,  Elohim.  El  Shaddni, 
and  Jahwe.h;  by  the  blessing  of  Adam  and  its 
charaL'teristic  conditions  ;  and  by  the  subseijuent 
covenants  with  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Israel,  each 
with  its  special  '-sign,"'  the  rainbow,  tlie  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath,  Gn  9'2. 1.3  1711^ 
K.kSI'S'  (Driver,  LOT^  y.  127). 

P  is  also  characterized  by  an  avoidance  of  an- 
thropomorphisms. There  is  no  mention  of  angels 
or  of  visions  in  sleep.  God  is  described  as  '  appear- 
ing' (Gn  l-i-2-2.-s  359.13  483)^  and  as  'speaking' 
(Gn  1-8  6'3  71  8'»-!li);  but,  as  compared  with  the 
other  writers  whose  materials  are  incorporated  in 
the  Pentateuch,  P  is  conspicuously  guarded  and 
scrupulous  in  his  references  to  the  Deity  against 
any  approach  to  familiar  or  irreverent  description. 

The  narrative  of  P  is  somewhat  formal  and  pre- 
cise. It  abounds  in  phrases  and  expressions  which 
are  not  elsewhere  found. 

The  followinjr  are  some  of  the  interesting  traits  of  the  P 
narrative  wliich  may  be  noted  here  : — 

(1)  Divine  Xante. — Except  in  17^  21*,  Elohim,  not  Jahweh.  is 
used  as  the  name  of  God ;  and  these  two  exceptions  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  compiler  or  to  later  copyists.  God  is  revealed 
to  the  patriarchs  as  El  Shaddai  (Gn  IT*  '2S3  3.>ii  48",  cf.  Ex  G^). 

<'2)  Proper  Xunieti. — In  P  *  the  sons  of  Heth  '  (."^n  ^}2)  isalways 
used  (Gn  2.3'.  ».  '.  >»•  »»  ■>b">  2T"  495=),  never  '  Hittites  '  (2'nn),  as 
in  .T  and  E.  P  has  '  Kiriath-arba '  for  '  Hebron '  (Gn  2.S=  .S.Vl, 
and  I'addan-aram  (Gn  2.V»  2S!.  «.  «•  '  31"  33i»  35"-  '"  4ti'°)  for  tlie 
reirion  called  in  J  (Gn  241'*)  Aram-naharaim.  The  mention  of 
Machpelah  occurs  only  in  the  P  narrative  (Gu  23^.  *'.  '"  2.')'^ 
49>"  5il>=). 

(3)  Amonjr  the  words  and  phraften  characteristic  of  P  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  which  are  found  in  Genesis ; — 

■■'J^:'?  '  possession,'  Gn  1"»  28*  36"  47"  495». 

'JN  30  times  C?JN  once,  Gn  28«). 

-\£'3  (li-J-'^r) '  Hesh  '  ('  all  flesh  '),  Gn  G".  "  7"^- '«  8"  9".  i"". 

yij  '  expire,'  Gn  6"  7"  2.58  3,520. 

yil  '  seed,'  Gn  9°  17'  8.'i«  466  4*4. 

isb  Isp  'very  exceedingly,'  Gn  7"  17=. 

n^:i7D  Gn  17".  i3  03". 

nnsc'o  (e.g.  on'.^ins'f;;';'  'according  to  their  families').  Gn 
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nin  a"n  bsy. '  the  self-same  day,'  Gn  7"  17».  =«. 

nb^l  n^3  •  be  fruitful  and  multiply.'  Gn  12S-  »  S>:  9'-  '.  <'- 


"'131  '  possessions,'  On  12»  IS"  8I»  36'. 
Xy^  '  swarm,'  Gn  I*.  «'  "^  8"  9'. 
m^^n  *  (fenerations.' 

There  is  general  agreement  among  critics  as  to 
the  passages  in  Genesis  that  were  taken  by  the 
compiler  from  the  P  document.     These  are — 

V--2*'  .->i-^- •■W-.12  6'-^'~  7  (portions)  gi. -'..  31.-5.  i,3a.  14-111 

fll-i;.  2».  29  ]0'-"-  20-  -'  ■•"■  31-  32  11  10-27.  31.  :a  ]2<'>.  ■••  IIJO.  III).  12» 
J(iU-  3.  15.  16    17_     IJV-'O    OJllLib-.-.    23.     2 ')■-!'"   '--'"■''•'•  2"- *Jb 

2()-«- ■■«  27«-28"  20'-'*- -"•'  :!l>sb  :i:)isa'34  (portions)  SS'*''"- 
'■■--•--"•'  .".(i  (verv  lariielv)  .•?7i  -»  41<''  40«--'^  475- «•■  ■-"- 

276.  :8  483-(i.  7  4()la.  ;iSI)-.tl  |)0'--  '3. 

(ft)  When  the  P  portions  of  the  naiTative  have 
been  removed,  there  remains  a  large  jiortion  of 
Genesis  which  critics  liave  called  'prophetic,'  as 
distinguished  from  '  priestly,'  being  clearly  sepa- 
rable from  P  in  language  and  in  treatment  of 
narrative. 

liut  this  large  portion  of  prophetic  writing  has 
also  been  conclusively  shown  to  be.  not  homogene- 
0U.S,  but  to  consist  of  two  main  threads  of  narra- 
tive which  to  a  great  extent  must  have  covered 
the  same  ground,  and  which  a  compiler  combined 
in  the  form  of  a  consecutive  narrative.  There 
were  th-erefore  two  original  documents  (.T  and  IC) 
independent  of  one  another,  which,  being  welded 
together,  formed  a  distinct  work,  .IK.  which  was 
afterwards  combined  with  P  by  the  tiiial  redactor. 
As  to  the  relative  priority  of  these  two  documents, 
scholars  are  hardly  yet  in  absolute  agreement. 
But,  at  the  present  day,  opinion  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  document,  which  li.as  as  one  of  its 
char.acteristics  the  use  of  Jahweh  (Jehovah)  for 
the  divine  name,  and  has  therefore  been  entitled 
the  'Jahwist'  (=J,  for  short),  is  the  earlier  in 
date  ;  and  tliat  the  other,  wliich  on  acccmnt  of  its 
use  of  Elohim  for  the  .sacred  name  (until  Ex  :>'*, 
when  the  name  was  revealed  to  Moses)  is  called 
the  Elohist  ( =  E,  for  short),  can  be  only  very 
.sliglitly  later.  In  determining  what  that  date 
miust  have  been,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  language,  to  discern  that  both  J  and  E 
belong  to  the  best  period  of  Hebrew  literature, 
free  from  the  obscurity  of  the  early  and  from  tlie 
insipidity  of  tlie  later  age. 

Tlie  resemblance  of  these  two  documents  to  one 
another  in  tlieir  contents,  and  their  difference  in 
style  and  language,  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  parallel  narratives  in  Gn  20  and 
21),  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  patriarchs  Jacob 
and  Joseph. 

J  contains  some  of  the  most  striking  descrip- 
tions in  all  Genesis ;  and  there  is  probably  no 
Hebrew  writing  which  in  beauty  of  narrative, 
vigour,  simplicity,  and  artistic  skill  can  be  con- 
sidered to  surpass  this  document.  To  it  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  the  famous  stories  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  ;  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  of  Abraham  and  ihe 
three  angelic  visitors  ;  of  ■'^odom  and  Gomorrah  ; 
of  the  mission  of  Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham  ; 
of  Judah  and  Tamar-;  of  Judah's  intercession  witn 
Joseph. 

Throughout  his  narrative,  the  writer  of  J  keeps 
prominently  in  view  the  spiritual  and  moral  pur- 
pose with  which  he  indites  his  records  of  old  time. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  he  occupies  the  position 
of  a  '  prophet ' ;  he  interprets  the  truths  that 
underlay  the  history  of  the  past,  and  explains 
God's  dealings  in  the  world  and  with  His  chosen 
people. 

'  He  is  penetrated  by  the  thought  of  Jehovah's 
mercifulness,  long-suffering,  and  covenant  faithful- 
ness. He  delights  to  trace  tlie  successive  stages 
in  the  development  of  faith.  It  is  he  who  tells  how 
Abraham  "  believed  in  the  I.onl,  and  He  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness."  .  .  .  The  Jahwist 
appears,  in  fact,  to  survey  the  field  of  history  with 
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the  eye  of  mature  spiritual  experience ;  in  the 
lowly  beginnings  of  Hebrew  history  he  discerns 
the  divinely  intended  ciinsununation— the  ultimate 
purpose  which  from  the  Hrst  filled  the  incidents  of 
ordinary  life  with  solemn  significance  (Un  I'J--"'- 
1012  iDsfn.  ^oiiff  4y.)if.).'  (^ottley's Bampton  Lectures, 
1897,  pp.  U'J,  120). 

Atnont;  the  characteristic  features  of  J's  writing  the  following 
deserve  special  mention  : — 

(11  The  urn  of  Jahiceh  (nn')  an  the  name  ofGod.—TSnt,  cif 
course,  that  the  word  Kloiiiin  was  not  known  or  used  by  him  ; 
he  does  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  comparison  lie- 
tween  the  human  and  the  divine  (tin  ;1'J29.  3i  3jjioj^  or  when  he 
represents  a  non-IsraeUte  speuliiiiif  of  tile  Deitv  to  an  Israelite, 
or  an  Israelite  to  a  non-Israelite  (Gn  'Jo"  4U»  41"'-  20.  2s.  32  4;j2ii). 
lie  puts  it  ijito  the  mouth  of  tlio  serjient  (Gn  32).  The  name 
.lahweh.  cm  the  other  hand,  in  liis  narrative,  is  known  to  the 
patriarchs  and  used  by  tliem  ;  and  the  writer  is  not  apparently 
aware  of  the  tradition  that  the  name  was  Iirst  revealed  to 
Moses,  as  recorded  in  Kx  :i.  To  an  English  reader,  his  use  of 
the  sacred  name  appears  an  anacUrouism,  or  a  not  unnatural 
anticipation  of  later  (.'eneral  usaj,'e. 

t'j)  J^H  line  ofirords  and  phrases  may  be  illustrated  by — 

HDN  j,  lit.  '  as  tliou  comest  to,'  Gn  lO'"!"  etc. 

'nx  U  Gn  4.S=»  44"  (cf.  Kx  4'».  >»). 

jn  N3  j  •  llrid  favour,'  Gn  6»  ISS  »>«  33'- '»  etc. 

ipn  nt"^  Gn  24«. ".  lo  (used  also  by  E,  Gn  20"  21»  40"). 

Vi^  (euphemistic  use).  Gn  4>.  ".  »5  199  .7410  3328. 

[j7;]  (Iliph.)  Gn  303»  33l'i43»«». 

S  .IT  Gn  IS^  24I6.  10.  l«.  22^ 

r':  Gn  192  24=s. 

in>;  Gn  2.V"  (cf.  Ex  $'■  M  9M  10"). 

D;:§n  Gn  2=3  IS3J  29s«-  30™  4C3";  Tys  for  'the  younger,' 
Gn  2.'i2»  4;)M  48". 

.i.nD'.y  '  maid-servant '  (not  n?;N),  Gn  16=  30'  etc. 

Tff.T  Gn  1S'»  1<J2«, 

(3)  Grammar. — A  preference  for  verbal  sufH-xes,  instead  of 
PN  with  sutlixes. 

Phrases  such  as  'and  it  came  to  pass,'  ^p  ^hm,  Iw'Np  >n^i. 
Emphatic  use  of  nt  and  PNT. 
Fondness  for  particles. 
I'se  of  precative  Nl. 

The  portions  of  Genesis  which  are  generally 
assigned  by  critics  to  J  are  as  follows  : — 

oil)_4-.'.l  ,r,J9  (Jl-S  71-5.  12.  li;h.  17.  22.  23  82b.  3a.  0-12.  I3b.  20-22 
l)l.s-27  lO*^'"- ='•  24-31)  lll-'.l.  2,>»-30  JOl-la.  6-20  ];->l-5.  7-lln.  I2I.-18 
1(510.2.4-14  lSl_ir)2,t3il-.TS  O]  la- 2a.  .13  22'-^24  241_25«.  lib.  18. 
21-26a.  27-34  2(il-33  (exc.  IC.  lit)  O-Jl-i.^  (mainly)  2810.  13-10.  19  2!)-'-I4. 
10-35  (eic.  28b. '."S)  301-23  (mainly).  24-42  31I.  3  (25-27.  38-40).  40.  48-.10 
324-14. 2.M2  3.31-17  04(largely)3r)21-22ar36.31-38-|3712-35(pnrlly) 

.■!8.  30.  .(238-4434  4(;-2s_475. 13-26. 27a.  2'.ksi  49ib-28a  .501-11. 14 
The  majority  of  critics  incline  to  the  view  that  J 
was  comjio.sed  by  a  dweller  in  the  Southern  king- 
dom ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  in  support  of  this  view 
tliat  I  lie  dwelling-place  of  Abraham,  and  possibly 
also  of  Jacob,  is,  acconling  to  J,  Hebron,  and  that 
the  leader  of  Jo.seiih's  brethren  is  Judah  and  not 
Heuben.  Such  arguments  are  obviously  precarious ; 
but  the  alternative  opinion,  that  the  writer  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  kingdom,  a.s  Kuenen  main- 
tains, does  not  reiit  on  any  more  convincing  proofs. 
((•)  The  E  document  in  Genesis,  like  the  J  docu- 
ment, has  ])reserved  many  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  patriarchal  narrative.  To  use 
J>river's  phrase,  its  'narrative  'is  more  "objec- 
tive," less  consciously  tinged  by  ethical  and 
theological  reflexion  tiian  that  of"  J.'  We  owe 
to  it,  however,  the  mention  of  many  of  the  most 
striking  details  to  be  found  in  the  book.  For 
instance,  the  traditions  preserved  in  connexion 
with  jiarticular  localities  in  l'ah\stine  are  in  E 
chronicled  with  minuteness,  e.t/.  the  sacrifice  on 
Mt.  Moriah  (22),  the  pillar  at  'Bethel  (281*),  and 
that  at  Gilead  (.■il*').  l'"-  altar  at  Bethel  (35'-3-:), 
and  Rachel's  burying-place  (35'^).  The  story  of 
Joseph  is  largely  narrated  from  the  sources  which 
E  preserved  ;  and  it  is  to  E  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  record  of  the  Philistine  names  Ahuz/.ath 
and  riiicol  (21''-),  and  the  lOgyptian  names  Votiphar 
(37'"),  Zapheuath-paneuh  and  Asenath  (4H''). 
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The  most  important  .sections  from  E  embrace 
Abraham's  relations  with  Abimelech  in  211  and  21, 
the  expulsion  of  llagar  and  Ishmael  20'*--'.  the 
sacrifice  of  I.saac  22'-'''',  Jacob's  tlight  from  Ilaran 
and  his  league  with  Labaii  31,  and  the  story  of 
Joseph  as  related  in  40.  41.  42  and  45. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  E  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  means  of  divine  revelation,  wliether  by 
dream  (^e.g.  2U'  21'-i  22^  28"  31^'  37"  40)  or  by  the 
ministration  of  angels  {e.g.  21'"  22"  28i-).  '  He 
interprets  in  a  religious  spirit  what  he  record.s, 
and  aims  at  bringing  out  the  didactic  .simiificance 
of  events,  e.g.  Gn  oO-""  (Ottley,  BLx>.  119). 

Among  the  characteristics  of  E's  style,  the  following  deserve 
notice  :— 

(1)  The  name  forGod  is  '  Elohim '  O'^^S).  The  sacred  name 
nin^,  according  to  E.  was  first  revealetl  to  Moses.  Accordingly 
it  is  not  emploved  by  E  until  after  Ex  3**.  Other  names  are 
also  employed  by  him,  as  '  El'  '?N  (Gn  88">8.5'40')  and  'Adonai' 
'Jlst  (Gn  20»). 

The  name  •tiacob'  is  preferred  by  E,  even  after  the  narrative 
in  Gn  32  with  its  account  of  the  origiL-  of  the  name  Israel. 

(2)  Use  of  icords  and  phrases— 

r"T'N"'?2Gn  21".". 

pDN  Gn  42*.  »>  442». 

nnS,  not  TinB-.;',  Gu  20"  21"'.  ".  •'.  30»  31". 

SpD  (vb.  and  noun)  Gn  203. 

Sj'^r  Gn  4.')'i  47'=  M'-K 

3  jS  Gn  20».  »  31»«. 
Archaic  words  preserved  in  E — 
njDN  Gn  20". 

I=,'subst.  =  '  position.'  Gn  40"  41". 
ad).  =  •  lionest,'  Gn  42".  ■».  "-». 
C'r::'Gn3F. ". 
■vf?  Gn4ll''.  »41».  ». 

(3)  Grammatical  ut,ages — 

(a)  A  markeil  preference  for  the  use  of  nt*  with  the  pronom. 
suttix  instead  of  attaching  the  sutR.x  to  the  verb. 

(6)  Rare  uses  of  the  Intinitive — 
n-1-i  for  .17.?.,  Gn  4(V. 

v;:'j  nu'jj.  Gn  si**  502». 

"  .■ns-i'  Gn  4S". 

(c)  The  connexion  of  loosely  attached  passages  by  such  phrases 
as  n^-NT  2'-\3in  -iriN  <n'l  Gn  22'  40'  4S>. 

And  the  colioijuial  and  somewhat  redundant  phrases  prefixed 
to  the  interchange  of  speech,  e.ff.  'And  .  .  .  said  (or,  called),  and 
he  answered.  Here  am  1,'  etc..  Gn  22*.  '.  "  etc. 

The  chief  portions  of  the  narrative  a.ssigned  to 
E  are  the  following  (and  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  are  first  to  be  identified  in  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham) ;  15  (portions,  according  to  some  scholars), 
e.ri.  parts  of  vv.  '  2  '■^  20'-'"  218-^=  22'-'*- ''■'  28"-'^- 
17."  18. 2i>-22 201- 15-18 ,30  (portlous),  31-- *-•■•  <"«''•  '*•"  323.  "ti>-22 

335b.   lSb-20     351-S.    16-2.1     372b-n.  H«.   18.  10.  22-24.  2Sa.  28o-30.   3« 

40  (showing  simie  influence  of  J)  41i-»-''.  5o-i7  42'-*^ 

451_405  481.'2.  8-'22  oO'^^. 

That  E  represents  an  Ephraimitic  tradition  is 
the  generally  accepted  opinion.  This  is  based 
upon  the  prominence  given  in  its  narrative  to 
places  and  persons  with  which  tradition  in  the 
Xortliern  kiii'gdom  would  presumably  be  closer  in 
•sympathy  than  tradition  in  the  Southern.  Joseph, 
tiie  father  of  Ephraiiu,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
per.sonage  in  the  narrative  ;  and  Reuben,  not 
.ludah,  is  the  foremost  of  liis  brethren.  ISethel 
and  Shechein,  both  .sacred  places  in  the  Northern 
kingdom,  are  ])artieularly  mentioned  in  E.  The 
sojourn  of  Abraham  is  not  at  Hebron,  but  at 
IJeersheba  and  tJerar  ;  that  of  Jacob,  at  Beersheba 
and  Shechem. 

(d)  The  work  of  combining  JE  and  P  is  attri- 
buted to  the  redactor  or  redactors  (K),  who  'cho.se 
from  his  sources  what  was  most  suited  to  the  i>lan 
of  his  work.'  His  method  is  thus  a<hiiirably  and 
succinctly  described  by  S])urrell :  •  Snnietiiiies  he 
merely  takes  small  extracts  from  (Uie  document 
{/•.(I.  41'--'  111-'  30-''--'-,  merely  small  jiorlionsof  fuller 
accounts),  or  notices  individual  points  {e.g.  IV^ 
Jiska   mentioned ;    '20'-   the   relationship   between 
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Abiam  and  Sarai,  c£.  28--  [see  oo"]  48--).  At  other 
times  the  portions  taken  from  tlie  documents  are 
quoted  in  full,  and  for  the  most  part  are  verbally 
transferred  from  the  original  {e.g.  the  narratives 
in  V  up  to  11-''),  and  sometimes,  ajiain,  whole 
passages  from  one  document  are  omitted,  possibly 
because  they  were  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
given  by  the  others  (see  in  P  the  brief  accounts  in 
ir-"^-^'- ;  the  omission  of  the  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Abram,  previous  to  ch.  12  ;  of  the 
divine  manifestation  to  Isaac,  see  35^^ ;  of  the  so- 
journ of  Jacob  in  Paddan-aram  ;  of  all  the  his- 
tory of  .loseph  prior  to  Jacob's  arrival  in  ICi^ypt). 
Frecjucntly  extracts  from  .1  arc  given  in  an  abridged 
form,  in  order  that  P  may  be  reported  more  fully 
(cf.  ^'f- 4^''-,  the  Story  of  Creation,  and  the  Table 
of  Nations,  J),  and  IG'^f  21-'i'-  25'"-,  32<  3o=sf-  P.  Else- 
where, however,  in  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  the 
extracts  from  J  are  abridged  in  favour  of  E.  With 
the  exception  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  E  contains 
(from  ch.  20  onwards)  fewer  jiassages  which  are 
verbally  reported.  Usually  the  i)orlions  in  K  are 
expanded  by  notices  from  J,  or  anything  worth 
recording  in  E  is  incorporateil  into  the  narrative 
of  .1.  When  combining  his  sources,  the  compiler, 
as  far  as  possible,  or  as  far  as  he  deemed  necessary, 
appears  to  have  taken  the  narrative  verbally  from 
each  and  inserted  both  in  his  book  (cf.  ch.  2  f. 
.side  by  siilc  with  1,  ch.  27  side  by  side  with  2Q^'- 
and  28'-'J;  48''-'  side  by  side  with  48'--'2).  Else- 
where, as.  for  examiile,  where  tlic  event  need  only 
be  ipioted  from  one  document  {e.g.  the  birth 
or  death  of  any  person),  he  selects  hLs  account 
from  one  source,  even  though  the  same  event  be 
recorded  in  more  than  one  document.  In  other 
cases  the  compiler  found  two  accounts  in  the 
documents  before  him,  agreeing  in  the  main  but 
differing  in  details;  he  would  then  weave  one 
account  into  the  other,  omitting  from  each  what 
could  not  be  reconciled,  and  choosing  from  both 
what,  best  suited  tlie  plan  of  his  work  (cf.  chs. 
7f.  10.  16.  2.').  27-37.  39-.')0).  It  was  not  always 
possible,  without  further  revi-sion.  to  place  side  by 
side  or  to  weld  together  the  individual  extracts 
from  two  or  three  sources.  So  it  was  necessary 
to  clinnnate  what  was  contradictory  from  one  or 
other  of  the  docimients  {f.g.  21'"i''  explanation  of 
Ishmael's  name,  32'  of  Mahanaim,  33"  of  Peniel, 
cf.  31-°),  or  to  insert  here  and  there  small  additions 
or  remarks  in  order  to  fill  up  gaps  and  remove 
contradictions.  So  4-»  10^^  21"  2()ii>-  '^-  «  3.5'  37''i'-  »!>. 
3!)i-  -"  43'-'  4(5'.  To  the  desire  to  produce  a  readable 
whole,  may  be  attributed  the  accommodation 
necessary  to  preserve  consistency  iu  the  use  of 
the  names  Abram  an<l  Sarai  in  all  ])assages 
previous  to  ch.  17,  of  the  double  name  Yahweh- 
Elohim  in  chs.  2-3 ;  also  the  change  of  Elohim 
into  Yahweh  in  17'  21'.  Another  expedient  was 
frequently  employed  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
viz.  transposing  entire  portions  of  the  narrative 
(so  ll'-9  12'"-=o  2o»f-  '">  25-'"r-  iV"-«),  or  of  brief 
notices  (so  2"-  31**-''''  37-''  etc.),  con.sequently  R 
was  obliged  to  insert  all  kinds  of  small  additions ; 
cf.  1'  9'*  13'- ^'-  24*'-.  In  other  passages  the  sources 
are  loosely  combined  {e.g.  T^-'>-''-  lo"-  31*'f-,  ch. 
36.  46*--'^),  the  compiler  now  and  then  making 
additions  of  his  own  to  bring  the  documents  into 
harmony  {e.g.  21^*  27"  3.5^  46'2-ii).  Explanatory 
glosses  are  also  found  {e.g.  20'*  31^'  3-5''',  and  ch. 
14,  where  they  are  numerous),  some  of  which  may 
be  due  to  a  later  corrector.  All  kinds  of  little 
additions  occur,  which  are  probably  not  derived 
from  the  sources  themselves,  but  were  inserted, 
either  when  the  sources  were  welded  together  into 
one  work,  or  some  time  after  this.  These  inser- 
tions were  added  partly  to  explain  the  object  of 
the  narrative  (Io'^-'b  22''5-'s  26'^i'-^),  partly  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  statements  occurring  elsewhere 


(25''"'  3o'-^,  perhaps  4'^»),  and  partly  to  introduce 
new  notices,  or  new  phases  o!  tra<iition  which  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  three  chief  documents  (10* 
32";  perhaps  2'"-'*,  and  in  10";  ll-si"  ol""  lo'  22-, 
etc.).  Sometimes  possibly  u.se  wa.s  also  made  of 
materials  taken  from  other  sources  than  J.  E,  and 
P  {e.g.  perhaps  in  ch.  14).' — Spurrell,  (iriirsis-,  pp. 
Ixi-lxiii,  Whether  the  work  of  comliining  the 
narratives  of  .1  and  E  was  effected  by  one  writer,  or 
was  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  directed  and 
influenced  by  a  group  or  succession  of  "prophetic' 
men,  nmst  be  left  to  conjecture.  Some  .scholars, 
however,  are  prepared  to  give  an  unhesitating 
reply.  'That  the  compiler  of  JE  was  a  Judaan 
is  clear,'  says  Erip]),  'from  22-'.  where  he  has  sub- 
stituted "  Moriah"  for  some  Ejihraimite  name  ;  and 
that  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the  Deuterono- 
mist  we  may  see  in  ] S''-'- ^s-am^  j,i  the  kindred  pa.s- 
sages  13"'  15.  Ki"'  1818  22'"- '»  26*  32'-''  (cf.  I)t  !'»  lO'^^^ 
28"-),  and  still  more  jilainly  in  26^ '  (  Tlie  Composition 
of  the  Book  of  (iene.ii.i,  p.  18). 

V.  TiiK  HisTiii;u'.u,  Value  of  the  Book.— 
Doubtless,  the  views  that  are  held  upon  the  his- 
torical character  of  Genesis  depend  in  great  measure 
upon  the  coiu'eption  which  is  entertained  of  '  in- 
spiration.' The  book  itself  makes  no  claim  to 
being  in  any  way  supernaturally  furinshed  with 
means  of  information.  The  writers  and  compilers 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  their  materials  in  the 
same  fashion  as  other  writers  of  their  day.  There 
is  no  indication  in  this,  (U-  in  other  books  ot 
Scripture,  that  Revelation  communicated  to  man 
a  knowledge  of  facts  that  were  ascertainable  by 
human  means. 

The  early  narratives  of  Genesis  respecting  the 
Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Flood  are  based  upon 
myths  and  traditions  which  the  Israelites  inherited 
in  common  with  other  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family.  The  labours  of  Rawlinson.  Eenormant, 
George  Smith,  Schrader,  Sayce,  and  others  have 
shown  inilisputalily  the  affinity  of  the  Israelite 
with  the  Chald;ean  cosmogony.  And  it  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Israelite  version  of  the 
myth  is  free  from  the  puerilities  and  .superstitions 
inalienable  from  the  polytheism  of  the  I5abylonian 
versi(m.  '  Where  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  poet,' 
says  Sayce,  'saw  the  action  of  deiiied  forces  of 
nature,  the  Hebrew  writer  sees  oidy  the  will  of 
the  one  supreme  God'  {UCMp.  71).  This  assists 
us  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  true  character  of 
these  earlj'  chapters.  The  story  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  world  aiui  of  mankind  is  told,  not  with  a 
scientific  but  with  a  religious  jjurpose.  The  old- 
world  myths,  or  tales  of  Semitic  folk-lore,  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  in  their 
true  light — as  discerned  through  the  revealing 
spirit  of  J" — the  unchanging  verities  respecting 
the  nature  of  God,  of  :nan,  and  of  the  created 
universe  (cf,  Ryle,  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis). 

The  story  of  the  Flood  is  doubtless  drawn  from 
the  reminiscence  of  a  fearful  dev.astalion  by  water 
at  some  very  remote  period.  The  striking  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  so-called  '  poem  of 
Izdubar,'  contained  in  the  cuneiform  texts  tr.ans- 
lated  by  Geo.  Smith  (1872),  illu.strates  the  similar 
treatment  of  semi-mythical,  semi- historical  material 
by  the  Israelite  writers.  The  Genesis  account 
presents  many  insuperable  objections,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  accept  it  as  a  literally  accurate  record. 
But  the  purpose  of  the  narration  is  not  scientilic, 
but  religious  ;  it  is  obviously  intended  to  depict 
the  divine  displeasure  against  sin,  and  the  divine 
favour  towards  the  upright  and  God-fearing,  On 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  occurrence  of  some  terrible  overthrow 
by  water  that  laid  waste  the  Euphrates  Valley, 
or  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals.    The   reminiscence   of    these   events   was 
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variously  enshrined  in  versions  of  a  common 
Semitic  legend. 

Tlie  imrnuive  of  the  jKitriarchs  stands  midway 
between  tiie  Kiood  Ii'adition  and  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. An  compared  with  tlie  former,  it  marks  a 
fireat  advance  in  llie  direction  of  the  historic; 
relatively  to  the  latter,  it  still  belongs  to  a  pre- 
historic age.  The  narrative  has  come  down  to  us 
through  tlie  medium  of  documents,  whose  com- 
position, in  tlie  form  familiar  to  us,  must  have 
been  separated  by  many  centuries  from  the  in- 
cidents which  they  relate.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  to  douht  that  the  stories  respect- 
ing the  Israelite  ancestors  rest  upon  a  foundation 
of  historic  fact.  The  attempts  to  resolve  the 
patriarch.s,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  into 
abstract  personifications  of  tribes,  or  into  primitive 
tribal  gods,  have  admittedly  failed.  Without  the 
patriarchs  'the  religious  position  of  Mo.ses.'  says 
Kiltel  (Hist,  nf  the  Hebrews,  p.  174).  'stands  before 
us  unsupported  an<l  incomprehensible.'  It  is  verj' 
jio.^sible,  indeed  most  prol)able,  that  the  picture 
which  has  been  preserved  of  the  patriarchs  derives 
much  of  its  colouring  from  the  thought  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  later  period,  and  in  particular 
from  the  prophetic  treatment  of  the  people's 
history. 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  the  relationship 
of  tribes  and  clans  is  represented  in  the  patriarchal 
narrative  under  the  symbol  of  a  family  genealogy. 
The  [irimitive  connexion  of  Israel  with  the  peoples 
round  about — .\miiioii,  Moab,  Amalek,  Ishmael, 
Edom — is  presented  to  us  under  the  imagery  of 
incidents  occurring  in  the  liistory  of  a  single 
family  during  one  or  two  generations.  The  stories 
of  common  folk-lore,  deriving  proper  names  from 
various  incidents,  are  incorporated  along  with 
narratives  of  didactic  purpose  and  deep  spiritual 
import,  c.y.  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the  visions 
of  Jacob.  The  memory  of  the  great  forefathers 
of  the  nation  was  idealized  by  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  writers.  ISut  they  preserved  a  living 
tradition  of  real  men  and  actual  experience. 

'i'he  dithculty  which  besets  the  modern  student 
is  how  to  distinguish  the  substratum  of  actual 
history  from  the  accretion  of  later  legend  and  from 
the  symbolism  of  Kastern  description.  The  task  is 
one  which  will  probably  defy  all  the  attempts  of 
existing  .scholarship.  Future  discoveries  may  bring 
fresh  light  to  bear  upon  the  patriarchal  narrative. 
For  the  present,  important  a-s  recent  discoveries 
have  been  in  illustrating  the  Genesis  narrative,  they 
have  not  supplied  us  with  any  certain  data  for  its 
chronology.  Thus,  while  the  credibility  of  an 
Elamite  invasion,  as  mentioned  in  Gu  14,  has  been 
conlirmed,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scholars, 
Ijy  the  evidence  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  any  settled  conclusion  as  to  the 
century  to  which  the  events  should  be  assigned. 
While  the  IJabylonian  e(|uivalent  to  the  name 
Abraham  hii.s  been  found  in  the  inscriptions, 
neithiT  he  nor  Isaac  nor  Jacob  nor  .loseph  have 
yet  been  identified  in  the  monuments.  The 
ideiititication  of  Y'kb'ar  and  Y'sp'r,  by  which  some 
scholars  transliterated  Xos.  102  and  78  in  the  list 
of  towns  an<l  places  compiered  by  Tahutmes  iii.  in 
his  campaiiin  against  I'alcstine  and  Syria,  with 
Yakobel  and  Yose])liel,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  would 
not,  supposing  it  to  be  accurate,  throw  any  light 
upon  the  historical  problem.  It  would,  at  the  mi>st, 
afford  evidence  that  the  names  Jacob  and  Josc>]ili 
had  been  current  in  I'alesline  as  the  names  of 
localities  and  ilistrict.s  -centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses'  (ef.  DiUmann,  Geji.  ii.  4,  Kng.  tr.). 

Again,  while  we  gather  from  the  Tel  el-Ainarna 
tablets  that  the  ofticials  in  the  towns  of  I'alesline 
and  riuenicia,  as  well  as  of  Kgypt,  were  wont,  in 
the  lijth  cent,  n.c,  to  employ  the  cuneiform  char- 


acter in  their  diplomatic  and  state  correspondence, 
we  are  brought  no  nearer  to  the  determination  of 
the  (piestion,  when  the  Palestinian  (Fheenician- 
Hebrew)  writing  was  first  adopted,  or  whether  the 
nomad  Hebrews  employed  writing. 

To  maintain  that  because  cuneiform  writing 
was  practised  in  Palestine  in  the  1.5th  cent,  by 
othcial  scribes  for  state  correspondence,  the  ex- 
isting liatriarchal  narratives  are  therefore  ba.sed 
uiion  Hebrew  transcriptions  of  cuneiform  chron- 
icles which  were  contemporary  with  the  events,  is 
to  leap  over  several  stages  of  the  argiunent.  A 
comparison  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  with  the 
patriarchal  narrative  confronts  us  with  the  fact 
that  no  one  from  reading  the  Genesis  account 
could  form  any  conception  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  Palestine,  as  it  really  was,  during  the 
patriarchal  period.  With  the  isolated  exception 
of  the  reference  to  historical  details  in  Gn  14'", 
the  lives  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  furnish  no 
clue  to  the  history  of  the  centuries  that  cor- 
respond to  the  period  of  patriarchal  sojourn  in 
Palestine. 

The  story  of  Joseph  shows  abundant  signs  of 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  life  and  customs. 
But  there  is  no  appearance  of  its  having  been 
committed  to  writing  in  Egj'pt  or  by  any  con- 
temporary. The  dynastic  name  of  the  king  of 
Egj'pt  is  alone  given,  i.e.  I'haraoh  ;  but  we  are 
nowhere  told  either  his  own  name  or  that  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  resided.  Accordingly,  while 
some  have  contended  that  the  mention  of  the 
Egyptian  hatred  for  strangers  indicates  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  domination  of  the  Hyksos, 
others  have  held  that  the  elevati<m  of  Joseph,  a 
shepherd  by  birth,  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
kingdom  coidd  have  occurred  only  under  a  llyksos 
dynasty.  The  Egyjrtian  monuments  have  hitherto 
failed  to  give  the  name  of  Joseph  ;  and  the  mention 
of  a  prolonged  famine  in  the  el-Kab  inscription 
illustrates,  but  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
identified  with,  the  Genesis  narrative.  The 
mea.sures  taken  by  Joseph  (Gn  47)  i:i  consequence 
of  the  famine  doubtless  corresiJond  to  Egyptian 
institutions  known  to  the  writer  ;  but  hitherto  no 
account  of  them  has  been  found  in  other  quarters. 

The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  which  has  in 
recent  years  so  copiously  illustrated  the  biblical 
narrative,  has  not  yet  contributed  with  any  cer- 
tainty to  the  establishment  of  the  literal  historical 
accuracy  of  the  patriarchal  story. 

The  result  may  be  disappointing ;  but  the  evi- 
dence at  our  disposal  does  not  at  present  ju.siify 
us  in  claiming  more  than  that  the  general  outline 
of  the  narrative  is  historical,  and  that  the  Mosaic 
epoch  presupposes  the  patriarchal  age.  'Tlie 
historian  may  com|)lain  with  Kuenen  (see  ']')!>• 
liil'fjinii  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  113)  that  the  strictly 
historical  kernel  which  can  be  safely  extracted 
from  such  a  book  as  Genesis  is  vague  and  more  or 
less  indefinite.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  ligures 
of  the  patriarchal  period  are  presented  to  us  in 
narratives  '-of  which,"  says  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  ■•  it 
is  .simply  impossible  for  us  at  this  time  of  day  to 
establish  the  accuracy."  We  have  simply  to  accept 
the  fact  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge there  are  no  clear  criteria  by  which  to 
distinguish  precisely  the  historical  nucleus  con- 
tained in  the  patriarchal  narratives  from  the 
idealized  picture.  If  there  is  uncertainly  on  this 
point,  we  can  only  ccmclude  that  knowledge  of  the 
pnci.se  details  of  the  history  is  not  of  vital  im- 
portance' (Ottley,  /?/>p.  lattf.). 

vi.  Tin:  HKi.itiiDfsTK.vniiNO  or  thk  Hook.— 
A  consideration  of  the  religious  value  of  Genesis 
reveals  to  us  its  true  character  and  luirpose.  The 
Scriptures  were  written  for  religious  instruction  ; 
and    in   no  book   of   the  OT  are   the   trciisures  of 
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theoliigy  to  be  found  so  close,  as  it  were,  beneath 
the  surface  as  in  the  Book  of  (jcnesig. 

1.  The  foumlalions  of  a  true  and  spiritual  relijiinn 
are  contained  in  llie  teacliini;  of  tlie  early  chapters 
of  Genesis.  Tlirouirh  the  medium  of  tlu'  prehistoric 
legend,  the  Israelite  writers  coiiinuniicaled  to  their 
countrymen  tliat  which  was  revi'aled  to  them  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  concerning  the  lieing  and  Nature 
of  God,  the  origin  and  first  perfection  of  the  God- 
created  universe,  the  origin  of  man,  the  nature 
and  growth  of  sin,  God's  love  toward  man  and 
His  purpose  of  redemjition.  The  narratives  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  Fall  present  pictorially  spiritual 
truths  respecting  man"s  nature,  his  need  of  restora- 
tion, and  Ills  capacity  for  a  progressive  dcvelopnteiit. 

2.  In  the  narrative  of  tlie  patriarchs  the  redemp- 
tive purpose  is  unfolded  by  the  gradual  process  of 
election  (]{oi)i'),  the  principle  of  which  had  already 
been  indicated  in  the  contrast  of  Gain  and  Abel, 
of  the  Cainites  and  the  Sethites.  The  well-known 
.stories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  .Jacob  were  selected 
and  arrange<l  to  minister  to  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligious teaching  ;  and  foremost  stood  the  thought 
that  God's  love  liad  alone  determined  the  choice  of 
the  man  and  of  the  family  from  which  should  come 
the  nation  destined  to  be  the  channel  of  blessing 
to  the  world  (Gn  123  1314  1.55  170  jgir-w  22'«  2G-'i 
3.511  .18'").  'Phis  principle  of  election  is  pointedly 
emphasized  in  the  providence  which  shields  Sarai 
ami  Rebekah  (Gn  12.  20.  2(1)  from  harm,  and 
grants  to  them  the  gift  of  children  in  a  quasi- 
miraculous  manner  (Gn  IV"--'"  18'i-i5  21'W*252n-  21-  26). 
The  narrative,  too,  lays  stress  upon  the  divine 
choice  by  disposing  of  the  collateral  lines  in  the 
cho.sen  family  before  passing  on  to  the  detailed 
account  of  the  particular  person  on  whom  God's 
favour  has  rested  (c.f/.  the  family  of  .lapheth, 
Ham,  and  Shem,  Gn  10--  "•  -i  ;  the  generations  of 
Shem  and  'I'd-ah,  11'"-  -"^ ;  the  story  of  Lot,  18.  10  ; 
the  collateral  branches  of  Abraham's  family,  pre- 
ceding the  story  of  Isaac,  2o'-  w  ;  the  generations  of 
Esau,  preceding  the  story  of  Joseph,  30). 

3.  Akin  to  this  treatment  of  election  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  conception  of  God  as  One 
who  was  in  communion  with  the  children  of  men, 
though  in  an  especial  manner  He  revealed  Himself 
to  those  whom  he  had  chosen.  That  God  showed 
favour  to  Abel's  sacrifice  is  thus  scarcely  more 
signilicant  than  that  He  held  converse  with  Cain 
the  nmrderer.  That  He  appeared  to  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  not  more  suggestive  of  His 
relation  towards  mankind  than  His  appearance  to 
Abimelech  (20^)  and  to  Laban  (31-*).  The  honour 
paid  by  Abraham  to  Melchizedek  typified  the 
recognition  of  divine  power  and  love  transcend- 
ing the  Hunts  of  a  national  covenant  (Gu  14).  At 
the  same  time,  the  story  of  '  the  priest  of  God 
Mo.st  High'  (14'")  illustrated  the  possession  of  that 
basis  of  instructive  national  religion,  the  abiding 
witness  of  God  within  man,  upon  which  alone 
the  structure  of  revelation  could  stand.  With 
the  people  of  His  choice,  God  is  represented  as 
holding  communion  under  the  mo.st  anthropomor- 
phic conditions  (e.g.  Gn  1(3.  18.  28).  But  the  con- 
stitution of  the  covenant  with  Noah  is  ratified  by 
the  sacrament  of  the  '  bow '  (9*-'"),  and  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  by  that  of  'circumcision'  (IV). 
And  the  lesson  was  thus  conveyed  to  Israel  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  are  pledges 
and  emblems  of  a  moral  purpose  overruling  all, 
and  that  a  common — if  not  almost  universal — rite 
among  Semitic  races  could  be  set  apart  and  conse- 
orated  for  the  spiritual  purposes  of  the  service  of 
the  Ciod  of  revelation. 

4.  The  principle  of  progressiveness  in  the  re- 
ligious teaching  of  Israel  is  illustrated  in  Genesis 
by  the  three  great  stages  of  divine  self-manifesta- 
tion in  the  history  of  mankind,  represented  by  the 


judgment  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  by  the  visitation 
of  the  Klood,  and  by  the  calling  of  Abraham. 
Similarly,  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with  the 
chosen  man,  the  chosen  family,  .and  the  cho.sen 
clan,  lead  up  to  the  formation  of  the  chosen 
nation,  the  history  of  which  commences  in  the 
IJook  of  K.Kodus. 

The  tir.-it  anticipations  of  the  Messianic  hope 
are  expressed  in  the  promise  of  victory  over  the 
power  of  evil  proclaimed  in  the  so-called  I'rot- 
evangelium  of  Gn  3'^.  These  receive  a  narrower 
definition  in  the  lU'oini.se  made  to  Abiaham  that 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  bless  them- 
selves in  him  ((in  12''-  *).  InGn  4il"  the  allusion  to 
a  pcrsomil  Messiah  has  been  much  disputed  ;  hut, 
whatever  explanation  be  given  of  the  wonls 
rendered  'until  Shiloli  come,'  the  significance  of 
this  passage  in  the  ancient  'blessing  of  .lacob' 
consists  in  its  identification  of  the  ultimate  glory 
of  Lsrael  with  the  sovereignty  impersonated  by 
Jud.ah. 

Space  forbids  us  to  go  further  into  detail  re- 
specting the  religious  teaching  of  Genesis.  It  has 
been  well  sunnned  up  in  the  following  words: 
'The  Book  of  Genesis  is  the  true  ami  original 
birthplace  of  all  theology.  It  contains  those  iileas 
of  God  and  man,  of  righteousness  and  judgment, 
of  responsibility  and  moral  government,  of  failure 
and  hope,  whicii  are  piesupposcd  through  tlie  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament,  .and  which  jirepare  the  way 
for  the  mission  of  Christ '  (Girdlestone,  The  Funmla- 
tions  of  the  Bible,  p.  155). 

LrrnKATCKH. — For  the  structure  of  GiMicsis,  tlio  F.nplish 
stiulent  is  now  well  eciuipped  witll  tlu-  rcreni  literiUure  on  tho 
.sulijeet:  Driver.  LOT;  .\<i(iis.  Docmiifntt  of  the  Ilixatfiu-lt  : 
Frip[i,  '  'om  intfiitiou  of  the  Book  of  Gen  fxiH  ;  C.  .1.  liiill.  *  Honk  of 
Geiie-sis.'  ,SBf)T;  nutl  Spurrell,  Kotes  on  the  Text  of  deneifiH. 
The  fullest  eoniplete  coniinentaries  are  those  Ity  Diilrnnnn  and 
Delitzseli  (hoth  now  translated  into  Enplisli ;  Kdinliurtrli :  '1',  .t 
T.  C'lark).  Tlie  foreit,'n  liooks  which  should  tie  eonsiilled  are 
those  on  the  struetnre  \>y  Ilolzinfrer  {FinleitiiitiD,  Kaiit/srh- 
Socin.'Wellhausen  (/>/*■  t'om/tonitiou  den  Iiexiiteitehn.  lss'.>),  (  hi 
Genesis  and  the  Monuineiits:  .Snyce,  HCM;  Sehr.ider.  f'OT; 
and  the  writings  of  Gecu-iie  Smith,  Maspero.  Pinches.  Ilau])I, 
and  others.  On  the  Theolofry  of  Genesis:  the  OT  Tlieoloyt/ 
of  Sehuitz,  Oehler,  Kiehiii. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  Miss  AVedjiwood.  Meftnnge  of 
Jsntel ;  Watson,  The  Jlook  Genesis  :  Ottlev,  .Anjteetttoft/te  Old 
Tent. ;  Westcott,  Fail/t  of  the  Goajiet ;  Ki  le,  Kurlii  Xnrrativea 
of  Genesis.  II.  E.  RYLK. 

GENN^US,  AV  GENNEUS  (Tfi.raros,  r^wcos  A, 
2  Mac  12-). — The  father  of  Apollonius,  who  was 
the  Syrian  commander  (crrpaTJiyis)  of  a  district  in 
Pal.  under  Antiochus  v.  Eupator. 

GENNESARET,  LAKE  OF  (Lk  5' ;  in  1  Mac  11" 

GF.\.N'1'..-^A1:KT11). — See  G.iLlLFE,  Sl'..\   OF. 

GENNESARET,  LAND  OF  (^  7?  Wwr^aapiT, 
Mt  1331,  cf.  Mk  0=3)  deserves  special  attention, 
(1)  because  of  its  connexion  with  our  Lord,  (2) 
because  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  (3)  because 
of  the  account  which  Josephus  has  given  of  its 
wonderful  fertility  and  loveliness.  The  pLace  re- 
ferred to  was  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  towards  its  N.  end.  Directly  opposite  to  it 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  there  is  a  ctn-respond- 
ing  plain  which,  however,  lacks  the  characteri.stics 
that  have  made  the  one  on  the  W.  side  widely 
famous.  The  mir.aculous  feeding  of  tlie  five  thou- 
sand took  place  on  the  E.  plain  (Mt  14''--',  cf.  the 
other  Gospels),  immediately  after  which  Clirist 
sent  His  di.sciples  by  ship  'to  the  other  side.' 
According  to  Mk  they  were  directed  to  go  to- 
wards Beth.s.aida  (0-"');  according  to  Jn  they  went, 
without  instructions,  'towards  (^apernaum '  (<i'"); 
but  the  storm — .at  th.at  se.oson  the  strong  current 
of  the  Jordan  would  have  carried  them  in  spite 
of  themselves  out  of  their  course  to  the  S. — v'<m- 
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pelled  them  to  anchor  'in  the  land  of  G.'  Beth- 
Eaida,  Capernaum,  and  the  land  of  G.  are,  in  our 
judgment,  mentioned  in  their  natural  order.  The 
very  next  act  of  our  Lord  mentioned  was  at 
Capernaum,  leading  us  to  suppose  that  that  place 
was  nearer  'the  land  of  G.'  tlian  Bethsaida. 

This  plain,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charmin" 
S}>ots  in  Pal.,  is  about  one  mile  broad  and  two  and 
a  half  miles  long,  having  Khan  Minyeh  on  the 
N.  and  Mejdel,  the  ancient  Magdala,  on  the  S. 
The  famous  pass  of  Wady  IJamani  leads  up  through 
the  mountains  on  the  W.  towards  the  Jlediter- 
ranean.  Josephus  says,  'Such  is  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  that  it  rejects  no  plant,  and  accordingly 
all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  husbandman,  for  so 
genial  is  the  air  that  it  suits  every  variety.  The 
walnut,  which  delights  beyond  other  trees  in  a 
•\vintry  climate,  grows  here  luxuriantly,  together 
with  the  palm,  which  is  nourished  by  the  heat, 
and  near  to  these  are  figs  and  olives  to  which  a 
milder  atmosphere  has  been  assigned.'  Not  only 
does  Nature  m  her  ambition  here  '  nourish  fruits 
of  opposite  climes,  but  she  maintains  a  continual 
supply  of  them.  Thus  she  produces  those  most 
royal  of  all,  the  grape  and  the  fig,  during  ten 
months  without  intermission,  whUe  the  other 
varieties  ripen  the  year  round.'  The  '  fertilising 
spring  which  u-rigates  the  plain,'  according  to 
this  author,  was  prob.  the  fountain  at  et-Tabigha, 
which  was  led  in  a  rock-cut  channel  round  the 
ledge  at  Khan  Minyeh.  'Ain  Mudawareh,  which 
has  been  suggested  as  the  fountain  referred  to,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  (  Wars,  ill.  x.  S). 

The  Rabbis  were  as  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  this  'garden  of  princes'  as  was  Josephus.  It 
was  to  them  a  veritable  'paradise.'  Its  fruits 
were  prized  for  their  wonderful  sweetness,  but 
they  were  not  found  at  Jerus.  at  the  feasts, 
and  the  reason  given  was  that  no  one  should  be 
tompted  to  come  to  the  fe.ists  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  those  fruits  (Bab.  Talmud,  Pesachim, 
85  ;  J<  eubauer,  Giog.  du  Talm.  45  f . ). 

S.  Merrill. 

GENTILES  is  one  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  goiim 
(D-\i),  which  is  represented  in  EV  also  by  such 
renderings  as  'nations'  and  'heathen.'  Rv  very 
frequently  replaces  AV  '  Gentiles  '  by  '  nations.' 

*ti  (goi}  has  the  Bame  root  meaning  as  Dl'Co"*.  'people'),  which 
occurs  roore  than  150O  times  in  OT.  In  their  primary  sense  of 
a  conn^cUd  bftdy  (cf.  Dt  ^'.i'-^  and  Driver's  note),  goi  and  'am  are 
both  applied  even  to  troops  or  herds  of  animals  (Jl  1«,  Pr 
Sn25  26).  So  the  plur.  forms  goiim  and  'ammtm,  hke  the  later 
l^injnim,  have  the  general  sense  of  nations  or  peoples. 
Ultimately,  however,  linguistic  usage  confined  the  application 
of  the  sing,  'rt'rt,  with  rare  exceptions  {e.g.  Gn  26ii  of  the 
Philistines,  Ex  9io  of  the  Eg^'ptians),  to  the  people  of  Isr.,  while 
the  sing,  goi  was  prevailingly,  though  not  exclusively,  applied 
to  other  natioiit  (in  Is  1^  Z<*ph  2^  goi  and  'am  are  both  used  to 
designate  Isr.).  A  similar  distinction  rules  the  use  in  LXX  of 
Idtce  and  X«if,  which  correspond  to  *S3  and  cv  respectively.  In 
NT  we  find  (Lk  232)  i-i  iUyn  opposed  to  to*  Asm  9iou  'Wpetr.x, 
although  iBfof  is  pretty  frequentlv  used  of  Isr.,  and  that  without 
»ny  disparaging  intention  (.e.g.  Lk  7"  23»,  Jn  11*8.  "•  K  183JS,  Ac 
lOaa^S.  10.1T2612819). 

Qoiim  (n'Sa  *  nations,'  or  C'^irrSj  '  all  the  nations  *)  occurs  very 
freq.  in  OT  as  a  designation  of  non^Jeicigh  peoples  (1  SS'^-^', 
2  K  ISffl  19",  I  Ch  1-1"  1(P»,  2  Ch  3223  30I4,  Neh  6",  Ps  7910 
lOft"  etc.).  The  phrase  gflU  haggoiim  {D;i:n  h'^3  'circle  of 
the  nations')  was  applied  to  a  district  in  the  N.  of  Pal.,  whose 
population  contained  a  large  Gentile  element.  It  is  most 
familiar  to  us  under  its  NT  form  'Galilee  of  the  Gentiles' (Mt 
410)u  The  LXX  equivalent  of  D'^a  is  W»*i,  which  is  the  regular 
term  for  dentiiea  in  NT  as  well  as  in  Apocr.  (e.g.  1  Es  ti""  8™, 
Wis  1411  151*).  The  form  tditxa  occurs  in  NT  three  times  (Mt 
fP  lb'7,  and  in  the  correct  text  of  3  Jn  *0i  the  adverbial  fonn 
i»i.»w  (■  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles ')  once  (Oal  2^*). 

Another  designation,  practically  identical  with  goiim,  is  M* 
•drtUdth, '  the  lands  •  (n'lx^^^■^t  more  fully  nHs-iti.T  "py  or  riil^c-} 
n'ti'^Nn  '  peoples  or  kingdoms  of  the  lands ').  This  term  Is  char- 
acteristic of  late  tieb.  (occurring  23  times  in  Ezk  and  22  times 
In  Ch,  rf.  Jor  10",  Dn  87  U*"  *'-.  Ps  lor."  Kxr-n  1073  11('.''X 

In  NT '£Uf]>ir  ('Greeks')  Is  sometimes  used,  especiullv  by  St. 
Paul,  as  8)-n.  with  (ientUet  (Ro  2»,  1  Co  12"  eU-.X  The  same 
writer  employs  i'»n  in  a  twofold  sense,  cither  as  ^^^xl^an  Gentiles 


in  opposition  to  the  Jews  (Ro  21*  329,  Gal  &)  or  as  =  Gentile  in 
opposition  to  Jewish  Chriitians  (Ro  H'3,  Gal  212- H).  This 
double  usage  is  well  illustrated  by  comparing  Eph  3i  with  4*',  in 
both  of  which  passages  'tti»n  is  used  ;  but  in  the  first  it  is  simply 
a  mark  of  nationahty,  wliile  in  the  second  it  has  a  morul  touch, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  goiim  in  OT  and  l^tn  In  the  Apocr., 
where  (Jrntiies  is  sometinv^s  practically  equivalent  to  heathen 
(2  K  103  212,  Ezr  C-',  Ps  2'  »,  Jer  102  etc.).  From  this  point  Of 
view  Ti  (()**■„  the  nations  outside  Isr.,  have  no  part  in  the 
covenants  of  promise  (Eph  21'-),  hence  the  emphasis  which  NT 
lays  upon  the  new  order  of  things  when  the  mystery  of  the 
gospel  (Eph  619)  ig  made  known  (.\c  lui^  uls  v/j  etc.),  until, 
tinally,  the  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile  having  dis- 
appeared, the  word  i('vv;  (heathen)  niav  be  simply  opposed  to  the 
(united)  Christian  Church  (1  Co  51 10*  122,  1  Th  4^,  1  P  21^ 

Israel's  attitude  towards  other  nations,  never 
marked  by  much  cordiality,  underwent  most 
important  modifications  in  the  post-exilic  period. 
The  reformation  of  Ezra  deliberately  aimed  at 
fostering  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  GentUe  world,  and  wTiich 
lent  not  a  little  colour  to  the  charge  of  Tacitus 
(Hist.  V.  5,  cf.  1  Th  2")  and  others,  that  the  Jews 
were  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Even  to  enter 
the  house  of  a  Gentile,  and  mucli  more  to  eat  with 
him,  involved  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Jn  IS''*, 
Ac  10'^  113).  In  the  Talm.  {Aboda  Zara,  i.  1,  2)  we 
find  it  enacted  that  for  three  days  before  and  after 
a  heathen  festival  it  was  unlawful  to  transact 
business  with  G.,  to  lend  to  or  borrow  from  them, 
to  pay  money  to  or  receive  it  from  them.  Side 
by  side,  indeed,  with  this  exclusiveness,  a  prose- 
lytizing tendency  was  developed,  to  which  we 
find  allusions  both  in  Jos.  and  NT  [Ant.  XX.  ii.-iv., 
Mt  23").  By  what  seems  at  first  a  strange  incon- 
sistency, but  which  is  easily  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion, even  G.  who  were  not  proselytes  might  have 
sacrifices  offered  in  the  temple.  This,  which  is 
implied  in  Lv  222*,  jg  expressly  asserted  by  Jos. 
(c.  Ap.  ii.  5;  fVars,  II.  xvii.  2^;  Ant.  XI.  viii.  5, 
XIII.  viii.  2,  XVI.  ii.  1,  xvill.  v.  3  ;  cf.  1  Mac  7**). 
But  that  the  G.  could  enter  into  full  participation 
in  the  blessings  of  salvation  except  through  the 
portal  of  Judaism,  was  an  idea  that  dawned  very 
slowly  upon  the  minds  even  of  some  of  the  ajiostles 
of  our  Lord.  The  OT  prophets  suffered  from  the 
same  limitations  of  vision.  Even  Deutero- Isaiah, 
who  delights  to  describe  the  mission  of  Isr.  to  be  a 
light  to  the  G.  (l.s  42*  49*),  doubtless  regarded  con- 
formity to  Israel's  law  as  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  It  is  crue  that  Isaiah  himself  reaches 
the  sublime  conception  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  being, 
equally  with  Israel,  the  object  of  God's  complacency 
(Is  19-'"2'),  and  that  something  approaching  the 
conception  of  a  universal  religion  set  free  from 
every  trammel  of  national  individuality  is  reached 
in  Is  .')(5"'''  and  Zeph  3"- '".  But  these  exceptions 
simply  prove  the  rule.  Even  the  Hel.  Jews  did 
not  neces.sarily  through  contact  with  the  G.  rise 
superior  to  the  ancestral  contempt  for  everything 
outside  the  pale  of  Judaism.  On  the  contrary, 
their  pride  and  exclusiveness  were  sometimes 
intensified,  as  we  see  from  the  bitter  opposition 
with  which  they  met  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  And 
in  the  Christian  Church  itself  there  was  con- 
siderable friction  between  Jewish  and  G.  Chris- 
tians— a  fact  which,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  it  oy  the  Tiibingen  school, 
must  never  be  left  out  of  account  in  our  con- 
struction of  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  See 
further  KoRElGNKB,  Heathe-V,  Paul,  Pkopiiecv, 
Proselyte. 

LiTKRjiTl'RB.— Schflrer.  UJP  n.  1.  61-66,  299-30.';,  U.  291-327, 
ill.  2:.;l,  -iUSf. ;  Briggs,  ileu.  Proph.  207,  391;  W.  R.  Smith. 
Proph.  of  Itr.  330 ;  Oehler,  OT  'theoL  L  461,  U.  3«3,  373,  31W ; 
W i:\ta,  ^'T  Theol.  i.  120,  jL  17.  180,  289  f.;  Wclaicker,  ApotU 
Age.  I.  02f. ;  Keuss.  Thfot.  Chr».  au  tifeU  apott.  i.  Si3f.  ;  Baur, 
P'aulus,  I.  119  f.;  Ptleiderer  Paulinitmxu.  276  f.;  Farrar,  5t, 
PatU,  \.  2.W,  2S5 1.  ;  Trench,  ilT  A'j/n.  352  f.  ;  Thayer  and  Cremef 
».  Jt)t««,  'Ka>ii>,  Ajm<  ;  also  Literature  of  art.  FoRRmsBR. 

.1.  A.  Sklbif.. 
GENTILES,  COURT  OF See  Templk. 
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GENTLENESS.— The  word  'gentle'  does  not 
occur  In  OT  except  in  RV  of  Jer  11",  which  tr"  bjj 
f'fV  '  a  gentle  lamb,'  where  AV  has  '  a  lamb  or  an 
ox.'  It  occurs  live  times  in  NT  (AV).  In  1  Th  2' 
and  2  Ti  2-^  it  corresponds  to  ^nos ;  it  is  the  char- 
acter proper  to  a  nurse  among  trying  children,  or 
a  teacMier  with  refractory  pupils.  The  KV  keeps 
'  gentle '  in  both  these  passages,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  word.  In  Tit  3=,  Ja  3",  1  P  2" 
'  gentle  '  is  the  AV  tr.  of  ^irieiKijs.  The  ditliculty 
of  this  word  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  in  1  Ti  3'  it 
is  rendered  'patient,'  while  in  Ph  4°  ri  ^TrifiK^s 
ii;i(ii' is  tr.  '  your  moderation.'  Yet  RV  uniformly 
renders  ^irieuj)s  '  gentle,'  and  in  Ph  4°,  though  it 
displaces  '  moderation  '  by  '  forbearance,'  it  puts 
'  gentleness '  in  the  margin. 

The  general  idea  of  tlie  word  '  iirieiK-Zii '  is  that 
which  is  suggested  by  equity  as  opposed  to  strict 
legal  justice  ;  it  expresses  the  quality  of  consider- 
atcness,  of  readiness  to  look  humanely  and  reason- 
ably at  the  facts  of  a  case.  There  is  a  good 
discussion  of  it  in  Trench,  Si/n.  §  xliii.  :  he  thinks 
there  are  no  words  in  English  which  answer 
exactly  to  it,  the  ideas  of  equity  and  fairness, 
which  are  essential  to  its  import,  usually  getting 
less  than  justice  in  the  proposed  equivalents.  As 
opposed  to  irpa&nis,  '  meekness,'  it  is  not  easy  to 
draw  any  other  distinction  than  that  irpa&rrjs  is 
more  inward  and  passive,  a  disposition  or  habit  of 
the  mind  itself;  iinetKcia,  'gentleness,'  is  shown 
actively  in  relation  to  others.  These  words  are 
found  together,  as  characteristic  of  Christ,  in 
2  Co  10' ;  ^TTieifceia  occurs  once  again  in  Ac  24^,  but 
here  both  AV  and  RV  render  it  '  clemency.' 
'  Gentlene.=s'  in  Gal  5--  is  x/"!<''''i''7;s,  a  word  wliich 
rather  means  'goodness'  or  'kindness.'  The 
corresponding  adjective  is  rendered  in  various 
places  '  good,'  '  kind,'  '  gracious,'  '  easy.' 

The  only  occurrence  of  'gentleness'  in  OT  is 
2  S  2238  =  Ps  1S35  -xhy  gentleness  hath  made  me 
great.'  The  RV  keeps  'gentleness'  in  the  text, 
but  gives  '  condescension '  m  the  margin,  which  is 
much  better.  It  is  properly  '  thy  lowliness  '  (^nijj;), 
i.e.,  as  Clieyne  explains  it,  '  thy  fellow-feeling 
with  the  lowly.'  The  key  to  the  meaning  is  found 
in  comparing  such  passages  as  Ps  U3''-,  Is  57'", 
Zee  9»,  Mt  1 P9.  The  rendering  of  2  S  223«  in  LXX, 
il  viraKori  <rov  ^irX-fjOvviv  /te,  agrees  with  the  MT  r,t^ii^ 
(T\],]i^=respondcre  =  i)iraKovei.v).  J.  Denney. 

GENUBATH  (njja,  cf.  Palmyrene  k33:,  de  Vogu6, 
No.  137,  Tav-n^ie'k^  Luc.).— Son  of  Hadad,  the 
fugitive  Edomite  prince,  by  the  sister  of  Tahpenes 
queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  Egypt  at  tlie 
close  of  the  reign  of  David  and  the  commencement 
of  that  of  Solomon.  Genubath  was  weaned  by 
queen  Talipenes,  and  brought  up  in  the  palace 
among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh  (1  K  11"-  -"). 

C.  r.  BuRNEY. 

GEOGRAPHY.— See  Palestine,  World. 

GEOLOGY  OF  PALESTINE.— In  dealing  witli 
this  subject  the  name  'Palestine'  will  be  taken 
in  its  widest  sense  to  include  both  the  western 
and  eastern  sections  of  country  lying  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  Jordan-Arabali  depression,  as  weU 
as  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai  on  tlie  south. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  physical 
features  more  clearly  indicate  the  internal  geo- 
logical structure  th.in  that  Ave  have  now  to  con- 
sider ;  hence,  in  dealing  with  these  features  under 
distinct  heads,  we  shall  have  to  explain  how  tliey 
are  dependent  on  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
formations  of  which  they  are  constructed. 

I.  Physical  Divisio.\.s.— Tlie  whole  region  is 
physically  divisible  into  five  sections  or  tracts  of 
country,  which  the  student  of  Scripture  wdll  find 
to    be   curiously  interwoven  with   the    historical 


events  and  incidents  therein  recorded.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  without  some  knowledge  ol 
the  features  of  Palestine  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand accurately,  or  to  grasp  in  their  full  meaning, 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  Bible  his- 
tory'. Many  of  the  articles  in  this  work  will  serve 
to  illustrate  this  statement. 

1.  The  Maritime  Plain. —The  first  of  these 
physical  tracts  is  the  Maritime  Plain,  stretching 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Delta  or 
the  Nile  to  the  ba.se  of  Carmel,  and  including  the 
I.ind  of  Philistia  and  part  of  Phrenicia.  Hi>torio- 
ally,  'the  River  of  Egypt'  {Wat/i/  d-'Ari.t/i),  a 
waterle.ss  dell  emptying  into  Lake  Serbonis,  should 
be  regarded  as  the  western  border  of  Palestine, 
but  physically  it  is  not  of  importance.  Tlie  Mari- 
time Plain  consists  of  a  series  of  low,  undulating 
hills  and  wide  valleys  rising  into  levels  of  300  to 
400  ft.  above  the  sea  inwards  to  the  base  of  the 
central  tableland ;  or,  west  of  Gaza,  gr.adually 
niergin"  into  the  elevated  plain  of  the  Badiet  et- 
Tih.  It  is  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  soft 
calcareous  sandstone ;  but  considerable  areas  are 
covered  by  a  rich  brownish  loam  with  exceedingly 
fertile  properties,  capable  of  producing  wheat  and 
other  plants  in  abundance.  Througliout  almost 
its  whole  length  the  coast  is  bordered  by  a  range 
of  sandhills — sometimes  rising  to  a  height  of  150 
ft. — which  are  ever  moving  inland,  impelled  by 
the  westerly  AA-inds,  except  where  hindered  by 
natural  or  artificial  baiTiers ;  the  n.atur.a!  barriers 
being  streams.  North  of  Carmel,  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (Sanjak  Akka)  is  the  representative  of 
the  Maritime  Plain  of  Philistia,  and  it  extends 
northwards  with  a  gradually  narrowing  breadth 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelh  at  Beirflt. 
This  line  of  coast  was  originally  decorated  with 
palm  trees,  and  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia, 
by  which  it  is  known  in  ancient  histnry. 

2.  The  Tahhland  oj  Western  Palestine  and  tht 
Desert  of  the  Tih. — This  forms  the  central  and 
largest  ph'^'sical  district  of  Palestine,  stretching 
from  the  base  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  northern 
margin  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai.  On 
the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  low-l3-ing  Maritima 
tract  ju.st  described,  except  where  the  bold  lic;ul- 
land  of  Mount  Carmel  thrusts  itself  out  into  the 
very  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan-Arabah 
Valley.  Along  its  centre  it  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau  of  limestone ;  or,  more  freqiientlj',  of  a 
narrow  ridge  invaded  by  deep  raAdnes  coming  np 
from  the  Maritime  Plain  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  Jordanic  Valley  on  the  other.  Along 
this  ridge  runs  the  main  high  road  from  Sj'ria 
to  Hebron  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  and  most 
of  the  important  towns,  including  Safed,  Bethel, 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron,  are  pl.anted  on 
this  saddle.  Some  of  the  higher  points  rise  to 
considerable  elevations  ranging  up  to  over  3000 
ft. ;  thus,  Jerusalem  at  the  temple  area  reaches 
25;)3  ft.,  and  Hebron  3040  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Towards  the  south  (lat.  31° 
N.)  the  tableland  of  southern  Judosa  broadens  out 
into  the  arid  expanse  of  the  Badiet  et-Tih  ('  Desert 
of  the  wanderings'),  which  stretches  southw.arda 
as  far  as  lat.  29°,  and  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
of  any  part  of  N.  Palestine.  It  consists  of  a  v.ast 
e.xpan.se  of  Cretaceous  and  Numniulitc  lime.'>^one 
breaking  oft'  along  a  high  escarpment  overlooking 
the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
towards  the  west,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
forming  the  western  margin  of  the  Wady  el- Arabah 
along  a  somewhat  indented  line  of  limestone  cliffs. 
Towards  the  south  the  Badiet  et-Tih  terminates 
in  the  lofty  escarpment  of  Jehel  Ejmeh,  which 
reaches  a  level  of  over  5000  ft.  above  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  formed  of  strata  of  nearly  horLzontal  lime- 
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Btone  superimposed  on  others  of  Nubian  sandstone. 
To  tlie  south  of  this  grand  rampart  of  terraced 
strata  rise  tlie  lofty  ridges  and  peaks  of  the 
Sinaitic  mountains. 

Tlie  Badiet  et-Tih  forms  a  nearly  barren,  re- 
pulsive, but  broken  tableland  of  an  average  level 
of  4uOO  ft.,  with  little  pasturage  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  few  springs,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  valleys.  That  it  was  at  a  former 
period  well  watered  we  have  clear  evidence  in 
the  existence  of  these  valleys  themselves,  some 
of  which  yield  an  intermittent  supply  of  water, 
esiiL'i'ially  those  which  connect  with  the  rivers  Jeib 
and  Fikreh,  wliich  enter  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
south.  Kadcsh-bamea  was  doubtless  situated  near 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  IJadiet  et-Tih. 

The  streams  which  descend  on  either  hand  from 
the  tableland  of  Western  Palestine  generally  have 
their  sources  in  copious  springs  rising  through  the 
limestone  strata  —  widen,  being  highly  jiorous, 
readily  absorb  the  rain  or  snow  which  falls  during 
the  winter  months.  The  rain  thus  imbibed  sinks 
down  and  forms  undei'Tound  reservoirs  which  feed 
the  springs.  The  valleys  are  generally  bounded 
by  steep,  sometimes  precipitous,  banks  of  lime- 
stone ;  and,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  and  its  close  proximity  to  the 
sources,  the  streams  descending  from  the  central 
watershed  on  the  east  side  to  enter  the  Jordan 
or  Dead  Sea  have  a  very  rapid  fall.  Thus  the 
Wady  el-Aujeh,  which  has  its  source  at  Mezrah 
esh-Sherkij'eh  at  a  level  of  about  3000  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  depth 
of  1200  ft.  below  the  same  plane,  having  a  fall  of 
4200  ft.  within  a  distance  of  15  miles,  that  is,  at 
the  rate  of  2S0  ft.  per  mile.  The  Kelt  (brook 
Cherith?),  which  rises  at  Bireh  (Beeroth)  at  a 
height  of  2S00  ft.  and  flows  for  the  most  part 
between  lofty  walls  of  rock  for  a  distance  of 
21  miles,  reaches  the  Jordan  at  a  depth  of  1170 
ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  level,  the  fall  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  190  ft.  per  mile;  and  lastly, 
the  Wady  en-Nar  (brook  Kidron)  rising  to  the  east 
of  Jerusalem  after  flowing  through  the  deep  gorge 
of  Mar  Saba,  enters  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  level  of 
1290  ft.  below  that  of  the  sea,  and  has  a  total  fall 
of  about  3092  ft.  in  14  miles,  being  at  the  rate  of 
264  ft.  per  mile.  The  streams  entering  the  Medi- 
terranean have  necessarily  a  less  precipitous  course, 
and  flow  with  a  gentle  current  on  reaching  the 
Maritime  Plain.  Tlnougliout  the  greater  p;irt  of 
their  extent  the  hills  of  Western  Palestine  are 
very  bare  of  soil,  the  limestone  strata  of  which 
they  are  formed  being  clearly  traceable  bj'  the 
eye  along  their  Hanks,  or  cropping  out  under  the 
feet  at  the  summit.  But  in  the  valleys  where  soil 
has  accumulated,  and  especially  where  there  is 
artilicial  irrigation,  the  fertility  is  extraordinary 
and  amply  rewards  cultivation. 

(3)  The  Jordan  ■  Arabah  Vallo/.  —The  third 
physical  feature  is  that  of  the  Jordan  -  Arabah 
Valley  intervening  between  the  tableland  of 
Western  Palestine  and  the  high  plateaii  of  Edoni, 
Moab,  and  the  JauUln.  Commencing  in  Ccele- 
SjTia  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Lebanon,  it  ranges  south- 
wards to  the  Dead  Sea,  when  it  descends  to  its 
lowest  level  of  1292  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  determined  by  the  oHicers  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  (see  Dead  Sea)  ;  then 
continuing  southwartfs,  the  lloor  of  the  valley 
gradually  rises  to  a  level  of  al)Out  040  ft.  above 
the  same  plane  at  er-Kishy,  from  which  it  descends 
with  a  very  gentle  slope  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
'.Akabah.of  which  it  tonus  the  physical  prolong.a- 
tion.  As  already  stated  (see  AkabaH),  this  great 
depression  coincides  with  a  line  of  '  fault'  (or 
fracture  of  the  eartji'a  crust),  along  which  the 
strata  have  been  vertically  elevated  on  the  ea-st 


side,  or  depressed  on  the  west — a  view  which  can 
be  demonstrated  at  many  points  by  a  comparison 
of  the  strata  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley. 
Thus  at  the  saddle  of  er-Kishy,  above  referred  to, 
we  find  the  Cretaceous  limestone  forming  the  clitl's 
on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  the  Edomite  cllll's  are  composed  of 
masses  of  granite,  porphj'ry,  and  schist  surmounted 
by  the  Nubian  sandstone,  which  is  in  turn  over- 
lain above  Petra,  at  a  level  of  about  4000  ft., 
by  the  same  Cretaceous  limestone  of  er-Rishy ; 
being  very  nearly  the  amount  of  the  vertical  dis- 

filacement  of  the  strata  which  occurs  along  the 
ine  of  fault  at  this  spot.  Somewhat  similar  are 
the  relations  of  the  rocks  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  along  the  line  of  the  Jordanir 
Valley  towards  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  displace- 
ment diminishes  considerably,  so  that  Crelaceou.s 
limestones  are  found  forming  both  sides  of  the 
valley.  The  Jordan-Arabah  'fault'  generally 
keeps  very  close  to  the  base  of  the  dill's  forming 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  vallej-,  and  numerous 
branching,  or  parallel,  'faults'  accompany  the 
main  line  of  displacement,  at  least  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  floor  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  Valley  is  formed 
of  alluvial  terraces,  gravel,  blown  sand,  and  mud 
flats.  The  terraces  are  of  various  ages,  the  more 
ancient  occupying  higher  levels  ;  the  more  recent 
being  only  a  little  elevated  above  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  The  highest  and  most 
ancient  of  the  terraces  are  those  seen  at  Ayfln 
Buweirdeh,  occupying  a  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley  about  30  miles  S.  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  a  level  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
formed  of  calcareous  marls  w'ith  fresh-  or  brackish- 
water  sheUs  of  the  genera  Neriliiia,  Melanin, 
Melanopsis,  etc.,  and  point  to  a  time  when  the 
waters  of  a  great  lake  occupied  a  position  about 
1300  ft.  above  the  present  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  lake  must  have  extended  northwards, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Jordan  Valley  as 
far  as  the  Lake  of  Hflleh,  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles.  Next  in  imi)ortance  to  the  terrace  above 
described  is  that  which  may  be  recognized  all 
round  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  hollow,  known 
as  the  '  Ghor,'  rising  about  600  ft.  above  its  surface 
— and  formed  of  saiiferous  marls  with  gypsum  on 
the  west  side,  and  of  gravel  and  sand  on  the  east. 
The  salt  terrace  (Khasm  Usdum)  is  referable  to 
this  horizon  ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  two  or 
three  distinct  terraces  at  lower  levels.  The  sur- 
face of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  which  lies  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  6S2  ft.  bclmv  that  of 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Lake  of  Ilflleh  rises 
to  7  ft.  above  this  level.  Still  proceeding  north- 
wards the  Jordan  itself  has  its  source  in  the 
copious  fountains  of  Banias  (Cafsarea  Philippi) 
which  burst  forth,  '  full  grown  at  birth,'  from  liie 
base  of  Mount  Hermon,  fed  by  the  well-nigh 
perennial  snows  which  crown  the  dome  -  shaped 
summit,  which,  at  a  height  of  10,(KX)  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  .sea,  dominates  all  objects  terrestrial 
as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach.* 

(4)  The  Tal/Uland  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the 
JaulAn. —  "This  section  of  country  has  to  some 
extent  been  described  under  the  head  of  the 
ArahaH  (wh.  see).  Bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  deep  depression  aliove  described,  it  forms  the 
western  margin  of  the  great  Arabian  Desert,  the 
home  of  the  wandering  Budawin.  Commencing  on 
thenorlli  at  the  baseof  Mount  Hermon,  it  stretches 
as  a  gradually  ascending  tableland  southwards, 
through  the  Jauli'in  and  Ilaurfm  (Trachonitis),  into 
the    ancient    kingdoms    of    Amnion,    Moali,   and 

*  For  an  account  o(  Uicm  ipring*,  •••  TrisUmui,  Land  e) 
liratf,  &isi. 
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Edom.  Breaking  off  along  a  steep  escarpment  or 
Beries  of  scarps  on  the  western  side,  on  overlooking 
tlie  Dead  Sea  it  reaches  a  level  of  HOUO  ft.  ahove 
the  Mediterranean,  and  fartlier  south  at  Petra 
rises  to  still  higher  levels.  In  this  latter  part  of 
its  range  the  escarpment  is  much  broken  by  ravines 
which  penetrate  its  sides,  and  cause  repetitions  of 
the  features  along  lines  of  'faulting  ;  hut,  on 
approaching  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah,  the 
escarpment  becomes  more  con.solidated,  and  the 
granite  walls,  [lenetrated  by  numerous  igneous 
dykes  of  porpliyry,  basalt,  and  diorite,  rise  with 
an  abrupt  ascent  from  the  Valley  of  tlie  Arabah  to 
levels  of  50UO  or  6000  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the 
gulf.  Here  the  intensely  red  colour  assumed  by 
the  rocks  has  given  rise  to  the  name  Jcbel  en-Nur 
('  mountain  of  tire')  which  is  applied  to  the  heights 
above  'Akabah.  At  this  point  the  gorge  of  the 
Wady  el-Ithem  offers  the  only  accessible  road  by 
which  the  Arabian  Desert  can  be  reached  from  the 
Arabah  Valley  until  we  arrive  opposite  Mount 
Hor  (Jcbel  H(iroun)  at  a  distance  of  45  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  this  must  conseq^uently  have 
been  the  route  by  which  the  Israelites  circumvented 
the   land  of   Edom  when   marcliing   towards  the 

iilains  of  Moab  on  their  way  to  the  Promised 
jand  ; — the  more  direct  way  naving  been  denied 
them  by  the  king  of  Edom  (Nu  20"-=')-  The 
flanks  of  the  tableland  are  intersected  by  numerous 
channels  of  mountain  torrents — those  to  the  south- 
ward near  'Akabah  being  generally  dry,  except 
after  thunderstorms,  when  they  bring  down 
quantities  of  stones  and  shingle  which  they  throw 
out  in  fan-shaped  ramps  at  the  mouth  of  each 
wady.  A  perennial  stream,  however,  flows  throu<rh 
the  Wady  Mflsa  at  Petra  and  alon^  the  Wady 
Haroun.  But  when  we  reach  the  borders  of  Moab 
and  a  region  of  greater  rainfall  to  the  northward, 
streams  become  more  frequent  and  copious,  and 
tlie  Hessi,  Kerat,  the  Arnon  (Mojib),  and  Zerka 
Ma'in  (Callirhoc),  together  with  numerous  smaller 
brooks,  descend  the  slopes  into  the  Dead  Sea  from 
perennial  springs. 

The  soutliem  portion  of  this  tableland  within 
the  limits  here  imposed  is  made  of  very  ancient 
formations,  consisting  of  granite,  schist,  porphyry, 
and  other  igneous  rocks  which  pass,  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  Petra,  below  great  masses  of 
red    and    variegated    sandstone  of,    perhaps,  two 

Geological  ages,  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous, 
hese  sandstones  often  rise  in  courses  of  cyclopian 
masonry  above  the  granitic  base  ;  sometimes  form- 
ing terraces,  sometimes  truncated  pyramids,  or 
rampart-like  breastworks,  of  which  Mount  Hor 
otters  a  striking  example.  These  sandstone  strata 
line  the  flanks  of  the  escarpment  to  some,  not  well- 
ietermined,  point  in  the  Jordan  Valley  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  but  they  are  everywhere  superimposed 
by  the  white  calcareous  strata  of  Cretaceous  age 
which  gradually  descend  northwards  from  the 
Edomite  plateau  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  itself, 
and  constitute  the  sides  of  the  Jordanic  Valley  to 
the  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  region  of  the  Jaulan  and  Haur.ln,  which  in 
some  sense  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Moabite 
plateau,  is  an  elevated  plain  formed  altogether  of 
sheets  of  basaltic  lava,  from  the  surface  of  which 
rise  the  truncated  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
generally  clothed  with  forests  of  oak.  It  is 
altogether  uncertain  at  what  period  the  volcanic 
lires  became  extinct,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene,  or 
Glacial  period,  and  was  therefore  synchronous 
with  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters  of  the 
great  Jordan  Valley  lake  ;  the  proximity  of  water 
being  necessary  to  volcanic  activity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relations  of  the  lava  streams,  both  in 
this  region  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to 


the  Cretaceous  strata,  m.ike  it  clear  that  the  period 
of  greatest  volcanic  action  was  long  posterior  to  the 
age  of  these  rocks  themselves,  and  may  be  referi  ed 
to  that  of  the  Pliocene.  There  is,  moreover,  n» 
evidence  that  these  volcanoes  were  in  active 
eruption  during  the  period  of  the  early  occupation 
of  the  country  by  man. 

(.'5)  The  aiiiaitie  Peninsula. — In  marked  contrast, 
both  as  regards  forra  and  colour,  to  the  [dateaux 
and  terraces  of  Western  Palestine  and  the  Badiet 
et-Tlh,  characterized  by  greyish  and  yellowish 
tints,  is  the  mountainous  region  of  Sinai  lyin« 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded 
along  the  northern  margin  by  the  escarpment  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Nummulite  limestones  of  Jebel 
Ejmeh  above  described.  Here  we  lind  ourselves  in 
presence  of  a  group  of  noble  mountains,  crowned  by 
peaks  and  serrated  ridges,  traversed  by  broad 
sinuous  valleys  which  form  the  higlnva3's  by  which 
the  traveller  must  lind  his  way,  and  which  are  now 
generally  dry,  though  once  the  channels  of  rivers 
and  streams.  The  Smaitic  mountains  are  formed 
of  rocks  amongst  the  most  ancient  in  the  world, 
and  referable  to  the  ArcliEean  age  ;  and,  as  they  are 
bare  and  destitute  of  verdure,  they  rise  above  the 
valleys  in  naked  walls  rich  in  their  natural  colour- 
ing of  red,  purple,  and  blue.  It  is  only  along  the 
valleys  that  the  green  of  verdure  is  seen,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  small  scrub  and  desert  flowers,  with 
groups  of  palms  and  tamarisks  around  the  springs  of 
water.  These  rescue  the  region  from  the  reproach 
of  utter  barrenness,  and  allow  the  Arab  to  pitch  his 
camp,  and  even  to  pasture  his  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  The  mountain  sunmiits  rise  to  higli  eleva- 
tions. At  the  head  of  the  group  stands  the  twin- 
peaked  Jebel  Katharina,  reaching  a  height  of  8551  ft. 
above  the  sea  ;  next,  Jebel  Umm  Shomer,  8449  ft.  ; 
then  Jebel  Mfisa  (the  traditional  Mount  Sinai),  7373 
ft. ;  and  Jebel  Serbftl,  which  though  not  the  higliest 
is  certainly  the  most  striking  of  the  series,  because 
of  its  isolated  position  and  serried  outline  ;  its 
summit  reaches  an  elevation  of  6734  ft.  above  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.*  Standing  on  the  summit  of  Sinai, 
the  scene  is  most  striking  and  impressive.  The 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  peaks  and  serrated 
ridges  formed  of  rocks  of  granite  and  porphyry, 
whose  natural  reddish  tints  have  been  deepened 
and  intensified  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
the  profound  gorges  and  valleys  walled  in  by 
lofty  cliff's  of  naked  rock  ;  the  absence  of  trees 
and  verdure,  except  along  the  floors  of  the  vallcjs, 
— all  tend  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  nere  gazing  on  the  face  of  nature 
under  one  of  her  most  savage  forms,  in  which  the 
ideas  of  solitude,  waste,  and  desolation  contend 
with  those  of  awe  and  admiration.  This  assem- 
blage of  peaks  and  ridges  is  bounded  towards  the 
east  and  west  by  the  deep  depressions  of  the  Gulfs 
of  Suez  and  'Akabah  ;  towards  the  north,  distant 
glimpses  of  the  tableland  of  the  Tih  are  obtained  ; 
wliile  the  mountains  of  Edom,  rising  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah  and  the  valley  of  the  Arabah, 
bound  the  view  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Desert 
of  Arabia. 

II.  Geological  Formations. — The  formations 
of  which  the  above  tracts  of  country  are  composed 
range  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent ; — 
but  with  wide  gaps  in  the  general  succession  as 
determined  in  other  regions.  For  example,  we  have 
no  representatives  of  the  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Permian,  Triassic,  or  Jurassic  forma- 
tions, all  of  which  are  well  developed  in  the  British 
Islands ;  and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  con- 

*  Tlie  elevationa  were  determined  by  the  officers  of  tha 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai.  The  height  of  Jebel  MQsa,  calculated 
by  .Mr.  R.  Laurence  from  Suez  by  aneroid,  waa  7685  ft.,  and 
from  'Akabah  was  7695  ft.,  both  over  those  of  the  Ordnanci 
Survey,  but  probably  less  reliable.    (See  Hull,  llauiU  Seir,  48). 
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elusion  that  Palestine  presented  conditions  unsuitcd 
to  till-  ik'position  of  strata  during'  tliesu  ])eriod9  ;  or 
else  that  beds  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  these 
periods  liaving  been  deposited,  had  afterwards  been 
removed  by  denuding  agencies  ;  but  this  is  the  less 
probable  supposition. 

The  general  succession  of  the  formations  present 
In  Palestine  is  as  follows  in  df.scending  order : — 

Geological  Forwattoss. 
f\.  Sandhills  and  I'tsert  sands. 
Retmt    .       •  {^  Alluvial  deposits  of  the  Jordan  and  other 
^,         streams. 

Raised  sea-'>caches ;  sand  and  gr&vel  with 
shells. 

From  Pluvial  J  2.  Calcareous  marls,  saliferous  beds,  sand  and 
to  Pliocene,    l  gravel  torniing  terraces  in  the  Jordun- 

Arabah  VuUey  ;  old  Lake  beds  in  Arabia- 
Petrya. 


Uore     Recent 
Volcanic 

rocks . 

Eoceiie    . 


Loiter  Carbon-    jl 
ijeroua        ,    is 

Voleame  Seria  -j 


Archtxan 


Basal:.,  dolerite,  tuff,  etc. 

Calcareous  Sandstone  of  Phili9tia(T), 
Nunimnlite  limestone  series. 

Cretaceous  limestone  with  marls,  etc 
'  Nubian  sandstone.' 

Wady  Nasb  limestone. 
.  Desert  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

Agglomerates,  beds  of  lava,  ashes,  and  tuff 
of  indeterminate  age. 

Granitic  gneiss,   granite,  homblendic  and 
other  schists  ;  dykes  of  diorite,  porphyry, 
V         etc 

(a)  Archrean. — These  rocks  are  found  only 
amongst  the  Sinaitic  and  Edomite  mountains,  and 
are  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of  the 
crystallij  e  masses  which  come  to  the  surface  from 
benei:;li  the  Nubian  sandstone  at  the  First  Cataract 
of  the  Nile.  They  lie  at  the  base  of  all  the  forma- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  have  been  re- 
ferred by  Friua.s  to  the  Archsean  period.*  They 
consist  of  homblendic,  chloritie,  ancf  t.alcose  schists 
of  the  Wadis  Nasb,  Sarabit,  and  Feirftn,  underlain 
by  reddish  and  greyish  granite  and  gneiss.  These 
rocks  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  dykes  and 
ridges  of  red  felstone-porphyry,  diorite,  and  basalt, 
of  later,  but  indeterminate,  age  ;  except  that  they 
are  more  ancient  than  the  Nubian  sandstone  of 
the  CretiKcous  period,  or  the  Desert  sandstone  of 
the  Carlioniferous. 

(6)  VolcJtnic  Series. — To  the  period  of  these  dykes 
may  be  referable  the  stratified  lavas,  tufl's,  and 
agglomerates  of  the  Wadj'  Haroun  and  Jebel  esh- 
Shomrah  (or  Shomar)  which  form  the  basement 
beds  ea-st  of  the  Dead  Sea,tand  are  overlain' by  the 
Desert  sandstone.  Magnificent  sections  of  ag- 
glomerate and  igneous  intrusions  are  laid  open  in 
the  Wady  el-Hessi,  near  es-Saheh,  but  their  age  is 
indetennmate  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  later 
than  the  Archsean  and  earlier  than  the  Cretaceous 
or  Carboniferous  periods. 

(c)  Carboniferous  Beds.  —  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  amongst  the  geological  series 
of  Palestine  was  that  of  Carboniferous  rocks  in  the 
VS  ady  Nasb  by  H.  Hauerman  in  1868, J  afterwards 
extended  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea  at 
Leliruj,  near  es-Safieh,  by  the  Expedition  of  the 
PEF  in  1883-84.§  The  formation  consists  of  red, 
purplr;,  and  variegated  sandstone,  which  the  writer 
has  named  'tlie  Desert  sandstone'  below,  sur- 
mounted by  blue  limestone  containing  shells  and 
corals  of  Carboniferous  limestone  .species,  such  as 
Sjiiri/cr  .itrintus,  S.  attcnuntus,  Productus  scabri- 
cuius,  Orthis  michelini,  Sijringupora  rnmulosn, 
Fertestella  plehiti  (?),  and  others.  The  occurrence 
af  these  strata  in  two  widely-separated  localities 


•  iltM  rfrm  Oritnt,  p.  7. 

♦  '  Phys.  Oeol.  Arabia  Petnna,*  Mrm,  J'Kh\ 
t  Qtuirt.  Jmim.  ileal.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.  p.  17. 

I  Mm.  iirol.  Arab.  Petr.  and  Palut.  p.  47. 
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suggests  the  idea  that  they  once  occupied  an  ex- 
tended and  connected  area,  and  have  sub.sequently 
been  dissevered  by  denudation.  That  the  lime- 
stone is  a  marine  (feposit  fonned  over  the  floor  oi 
tlie  sea  during  a  period  of  submergence,  is  shown  by 
tlie  names  of  the  fos.sils  above  quoted,  which  are  all 
of  marine  species  and  genera.  These  fragmental 
tracts  may  only  be  relies  of  a  formation  which  in- 
cluded tlie  upper  division  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  but  wliich  has  been  subsequently  removed 
by  denuding  agencies. 

(d)  Oretweoim  B'.ds  ;  Nubian  Sandstone  (Russeg- 
ger). — In  the  absence  of  several  formations  wliich 
in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  succeed  the  Car- 
boniferous, the  Cretaceous  strata  are  found  in 
Arabia  Petr.-ea  resting  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the 
older  formations  above  described,  whether  of  Car- 
boniferous or  of  Archa'an  age.  The  formation  is, 
however,  only  found  represented  by  its  upper 
members ;  the  lower,  belonging  to  the  stages 
Neocomian,  Urgonian,  Aptian,  and  Albian  not 
being  here  represented.  Notwithstanding  this 
hiatii.^,  the  Cretaceous  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  formations  of  Palestine,  stretching  from  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Badiet  et-Tth  to  the 
Lebanon,  and  forming  large  tracts  of  the  great 
Arabian  desert  east  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  depres- 
sion. It  is  represented  by  two  divisions ;  the 
lower  or  Nubian  sandstone  (Cenomanian  of  D'Ur- 
bigny)  the  equivalent  of  our  '  Upper  Greensaml,' 
and  by  the  Cretaceous  limestone  and  marl,  the 
equivalents  of  our  Chalk  and  Chalkmarl  (Senonian 
and  Turonian).  The  Nubian  sandstone  consists  of 
red  and  variegated,  rather  soft  sandstone  with  a 
conglomerate  of  small  pebbles  of  quartzite,  granite, 
porphyry,  and  jasper  at  its  base.  Its  thickness  is 
exceedingly  variable,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  floor  of  older  rocks  over  which  it  was  deposite<l, 
and  its  only  fossils  are  fragments  of  plants  at  rare 
intervals.  All  along  the  escarpment  of  the  Till 
from  the  Wady  Hamr  to  the  (iulf  of  'Akab.ah  it 
underlies  the  white  limestones  and  marls  of  the 
upper  Cretaceous  beds,  and  along  the  fl.anks  of  the 
great  western  escarpment  from  'A^abah  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  bevond  it  is 
interposed  between  the  crystalline  rocks  and  the 
same  calcareous  strata.*  On  appro,aching  the 
Sinaitic  mountains,  the  Nubian  and  Desert  sand- 
stones may  be  observed  in  isolated  masses  capping 
the  Archiean  rocks;  sometimes  rising  from  their 
bases  in  truncated  pyramids ;  and  in  the  Wady 
el-'Ain,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Wady 
Zelagah,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  old  river 
courses  in  the  peninsula,  the  walls  of  Nubian 
sandstone  rise  on  either  hand  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Hoor.t  But  it  is  in  the 
Wady  MftsaatPetra  that  this  format  ion  is  displayed 
to  best  advantage.  Kising  in  nearly  vertical  walls 
from  the  door  of  the  valley  and  its  branches,  the 
sandstone  has  formed  the  material  out  of  which  the 
tombs  and  temples  have  been  sculptured  in  various 
forms  of  architecture,  displaying  marvellous  varie- 
ties of  colour  in  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  purple 
shades,  which  have  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
all  travellers  (see  Petra).  These  colours  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  various  mineral  pigments,  of 
which  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  jiossibly 
copper,  are  the  most  abundant. 

1  he  Nubian  sandstone  is  probably  a  lacustrine 
deposit  laid  down  over  the  tioor  of  a  vast  inland 
lake,  the  boimdarics  of  which,  owing  to  extensive 
ge<dogical  changes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  define 
except  at  distant  intervals.  One  portion  of  this 
boundary  was  undoubtedly  formed  of  the  rocks  of 
the  Sinaitic  group  of  mountains  ;  other  portions 

•  Except  where  c»rboniferou8  or  votcanic  beds  are  pn'wnt. 
i  A  view  of  thil  gorge  is  given  in  the  (rontLspieoo  of  llull'l 
Mount  Seir. 
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may  be  discovered  in  Central  Africa  ;  and  tlie  lake 
itself  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Cretace- 
ous ocean  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean.* 
The  formation  was  accumulated  from  the  waste 
of  ^anitic  and  plutonic  rocks  forming  the  sur- 
rounding lands  now  partly  submerged  beneath 
tlie  waters  of  the  ocean. 

(e)  Crctaceotis  Limestone. —  This  great  series  of 
calcareous  strata  immediately  succeeds  the  Nubian 
sandstone  ;  and  as  it  is  altogether  a  marine  deposit, 
it  must  have  been  formed  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
after  a  general  subsidence  and  submergence  of  the 
region  occupied  by  the  lacustrine  waters  of  the 
previous  period.  The  lower  beds  are  cliiuHy  formed 
of  white  calcareous  marls  succeeded  by  harder 
limestone  strata  with  bands  of  siliceous  chert  or 
Hint.  The  following  section  taken  in  the  Wady 
(ilHessi,  at  the  S.E.  border  of  the  Badict  et- 
Tlh,  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion. (1)  Lowest  beds;  —  light-blue  calcareous 
marl,  passing  downwards  into  dark-blue  clay  with 
selenite,  250  ft.  thick  ;  (2)  soft  white  limestone, 
with  rare  bands  of  chert,  200  ft.;  (3)  hard  silice- 
ous limestone  with  numerous  bands  of  cliert, 
forming  the  top  of  the  cliff,  about  200  ft.  thick. 
Fine  sections  are  also  laid  open  on  ascending  the 
flanks  of  the  escarpment  overlooking  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (the  '  Ghor  ')  on  the  eastern  side,  of 
which  Lartet  gives  the  details.f  The  total  thick- 
ness of  the  Cretaceous  limestone  series  may  reach 
800  to  1000  ft.,  and  amongst  the  fossil  foims  the 
following  may  be  cited :  Ammonites  Lut/ncsi, 
A.  rhotamargensis,  Pholadomya  Luynesi,  Ostrea 
Mermeti,  0.  flahellata,  Hippurites,  etc.  Forami- 
nifera,  visible  only  under  the  microscope,  doubt- 
less are  abundantly  present. 

Building  Stone.  —  The  uppermost  beds  of  the 
Cretaceous  limestone  yield  an  excellent  building 
stone  wliich  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  in  and  about  Jerusalem,  including 
the  walU  of  the  temple.  The  stone  has  been 
extracted  from  the  large  quarries  and  caverns  near 
the  Damascus  gate.  The  rock  is  hard,  compact, 
and  delicately  coloured,  capable  not  only  of  fur- 
nishing large  blocks  such  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
'  WaUing  Place  of  the  Jews,'  but  of  being  worked 
into  ornaments  and  smaller  objects  of  use,  and  of 
recei%'ing  a  polish.  Fraas  gives  the  following 
section  of  the  beds  in  descending  order  at  this 
spot  t : — 

1.  Craie  blanche  {Senonien). 

2.  fttage  sup^rieure  des  Hippurites  ('  Misseh  '). 

3.  Etage  inierieure  des  Ilippjcrites  ('  Melekeh  '). 

4.  Zone  of  Ani7nonites  rkotomargen^is  {Tnroniiin). 
No.  2  ('Misseh')  of  the  above  section  afiords  the 
principal  building  stone,  and  is  16  ft.  in  thickness ; 
and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  has  shown  that  the  reser- 
voirs, sepulchres,  and  cellars  under  and  around  the 
city  are  excavated  in  the  soft  beds  of  No.  3 
('Melekeh')  underlying  the  firmer  beds  of  the 
'  Misseh,'  which  form  the  platforms  for  the  build- 
ing9-§ 

(/)  Lovtcr  Eocene  Beds ;  Nummulite  Limestone. 
— This  formation,  though  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
division  of  the  geological  series,  immediately 
succeeds  the  Cretaceous  limestone  just  described, 
and  bears  so  general  a  resemblance  to  it  that  to- 
gether they  appear  to  constitute  one  great  cal- 
careous formation,  incapable  of  separation.  This 
apparent  continuity  is,  however,  illusory,  as  has 

•  In  North  Africa  the  boundary  lay  along  the  northern  base 
of  the  Ahafr^'ar  Mountains  in  lat.  25°  N.  and  the  Morocco  Atlaa 
on  the  north,  as  the  present  writer  has  shown  elsewhere  ;  'Geo- 
loeical  Historj'  of  E^-jpt  and  the  Nile  Valley,'  Tram.  Vict.  Imt. 
vol.  xxjv.  p.  307  (with  ilap). 

♦  Voyage  d'exploratioji,  p.  70,  fig.  6. 
t  Aus  dem  Orient,  p.  54. 
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been  sho\vn  by  Zittel  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and 
the  Nubian  Desert ;  and  a  detailed  survey  would 
doubtless  have  the  result  of  showing  that  the  two 
formations  are  disconnected  by  an  unconformity, 
however  slight.  The  latest  explorer  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  Palestine,  Dr.  Blanckenkorn,  ia 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  two  formations  are 
capable  of  separation  ;  *  and  Lartet  had  previously 
e.xpressed  the  same  view. 

Tlie  Nummulite  limestone  is  but  sparingly  repre- 
sented in  Palestine.  It  forms  the  southern  slopes 
of  part  of  the  Lebanon, t  is  found  cai)ping  Mount 
Carmel,  and  occurs  in  isolated  masses  at  Sebastieh 
(Samaria),  Nablfls  (Shechem),  and  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem.  It  also  overspread.s  a  large  tract  of  the 
western  Tih  plateau,  as  it  lias  been  identified  l)y 
its  characteristic  fossils  in  the  limestone  dills 
which  overlook  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  its  inland 
limits  remain  to  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  formation  consist  of  wliite 
marls  and  clialky  limestone  with  Nummulites,  sur- 
mounting the  harder  beds  of  Cretaceous  age  :  these 
are  succeeded  by  white  limestones  with  bands  of 
Hint,  resembling  those  of  the  latter  period  ;  and,  as 
Lartet  has  pointed  out,  this  general  resemblance 
causes  much  uncertainty  in  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  formations  on  the  spot.  The  Nummulite 
limestone  is  an  oceanic  deposit  laid  down  under 
similar  conditions  of  deposition  to  those  of  tlie 
Cretaceous  beds,  but  with  an  interval  of  slight 
disturbance  and  movement  in  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
The  fossils  are  distinctly  of  Tertiary  genera  and 
species. 

((/)  Upper  Eocene?  Calcareous  Sandstone  of  Phil- 
istia. — This  formation  is  frequently  laid  open  in 
small  sections  between  Beersheba  and  Jafl'a,  and  in 
the  Plain  of  Philistia.  It  consists  of  soft  yellowish 
calcareous  sandstone ;  but  its  relations  to  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Nummulite  beds  are  unknown,  as  the 
junction  has  not  been  observed.  The  writer  has 
provisionally  assigned  these  strata  to  the  Upper 
Eocene  stage,  for  reasons  which  are  too  much  in- 
volved to  be  stated  at  length  here.  J  No  fossils 
were  noticed  in  the  sandstone  ;  and  it  is  onlj'  right 
to  observe  that  Blanckenkorn  considers  it  to  be  of 
post-Tertiary  or  Diluvial  origin.  Its  real  age  is 
one  of  those  points  remaining  to  be  determined 
by  future  exploration. 

(A)  Miocene  Period. — This  epoch  in  the  geological 
history  of  Palestine  is  unrepresented  by  any 
known  strata ;  yet  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance as  regards  the  development  of  the  physical 
features  of  this  region,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
that  of  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
surrounding  districts.  The  Miocene  was  the  great 
land-forming  epoch,  during  which  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  existing  land  surfaces  were  finally 
determined,  and  the  relative  areas  of  land  and  sea 
were  constituted  as  they  exist  to  this  day.  Down 
to  the  close  of  the  preceding  Eocene  epoch  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  including  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Great  Desert  east  of  the  Arabah,  formed  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  the  only  emergent  portions  being  the 
Sinaitic  mountain-tops ;  all  to  the  northward, 
eastward,  and  westward  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  Atlas  mountains,  was  overspread  by  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  But  with  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
period  a  great  physical  change  set  in.  Owing  to 
contraction  and  movements  in  the  crust,  the  sea- 
bed was  elevated  into  land  in  the  tracts  bordering 
the  Great  Sea.  Mountains,  such  as  the  Lebanon, 
were  upraised ;  the  strata  were  bent,  folded,  and 
fissured  ;  and  amongst  the  greatest  of  these  fissurea 

•  ■  Entstehung  u.  Gesohichte  d.  Todten  Meeres,'  7.DPV(,lS9ff). 
+  Carl  Diener,  Der  Libaium. 

}  These  reasons  are  stated  in  the  Mem.  '  Phj-8.  Geol.  Arabil 
Petnea,'  p.  64. 
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was  (Jiat  of  the  Jordan- Arabah  Valley,  alone  which 
the  tableland  of  Edom  and  Moab  was  elevated 
into  land.  In  a  word,  all  the  main  phj-sical 
features  of  the  rejjion  here  being  passed  under 
review  had  their  lirst  inception ;  and  although 
they  have  been  somewhat  modified  during  succeed- 
ing periods,  these  modilications  have  not  materi- 
ally altered  the  main  outlines  of  the  land.  Kiver 
channels  have  been  originated  and  deepened,  and 
the  land-surfaces  have  been  somewhat  eroded  and 
worn  down,  but  the  main  features  remain  as  they 
were  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period.  These 
terrestrial  changes  occupied,  without  doubt,  a 
vast  length  of  geological  time. 

(i)  Plloceiie  to  Pluvial. — The  deposits  referable 
to  this  period  consist  of  raised  beaches  on  tlie  areas 
bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and 
the  terraces  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  Valley ;  tliese 
latter  having  been  already  described,  our  observa- 
tions here  will  be  conlinej  to  the  old  sea-terraces. 

After  tlie  CTeat  emergence  and  elevation  of  land 
areas  which  had  taken  place  during  the  preceding 
Miocene  jieriod,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
subsidence  to  the  extent  of  at  lea.st  220  or  230  ft. 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas.  The  escarpments  bordering  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile,  and  those  of  the  Tih  and  Western  Pales- 
tine, again  became  sea-clifl's,  with  beaches  at  their 
base,  while  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas  commingled  along  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  amount  of  the  submergence,  as  above  stated, 
is  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  manner  by  the 
occurrence  of  old  sea-beaches  both  in  Egj'pt  and 
Palestine,  at  or  about  this  level  ;  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  known  as  '  Fraas'  beach,' 
at  Jebel  Mokattam,  above  Cairo,  and  again  at  the 
Great  Pyramid  platform  nearGliizeh.  This  occurs 
at  a  level  of  220  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  beds  of  sand  and  ^Tavel  with  marine 
shells,  some  of  which  are  extinct  species,  while 
others  are  still  living  in  the  Red  Sea ;  the  dill's  of 
limestone  are  also  penetrated  by  numerous  borings 
of  Teredo.  Similar  beds  of  gravel  with  shells  may 
be  observed  on  the  eastern  niarf'in  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabah  Valley  up  to  a 
level  of  nearly  200  ft.  above  the  Gulf  of 'AVabah. 
But  the  most  important  case  is  that  occurring  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sheriah  at  Tell  Abu  Ilareireh, 
east  of  Gaza,  at  a  level  of  200  to  220  ft.  above  the 
Mediterranean  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  —  a 
level  corresponding  to  that  of  the  raised  beach 
above  Cairo.  Here  the  terrace  lies  in  a  hollow 
formed  in  the  'calcareous  sandstone  of  Philistia,' 
which  is  clearly  of  older  date  than  the  shelly 
gravels  of  the  raised  beach  :  the  following  ia  the 
section  in  descending  order ; — 

ft.  in. 

1.  Loam SO  thick. 

2.  Soft  calcareous  sandstone  in  thin  layers  10  0  „ 
8.  Beds  of  sllells  (cliietly  costs)  .  .  '  .  0  8  „ 
4.  Soft  ciUcareoiis  sandstone,  with  small 

pebbles  of  Hint  and  oyster  shells        .      6    0      „ 
6.  River-bed;   hard  calcareous  sandstone 

(tiiickness  unknown)    .        .        .    (oy#r)2    0     ,, 

The  shells  in  bed  No.  3  consist  of  the  penera  TurritfUa, 
Di-ntalium,  ArtemU,  Pectin,  Cardium,  Ontrea,  and  spines  of 

All  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Maritime  Plain 
extendingfor  several  miles  inland  from  JalTa,  and 
rising  from  200  to  300  ft.,  shelly  sands  and  beds  of 
gravel  may  bo  observed  ;  and  again  inland  from 
iJeirflt  this  ancient  sea-bed  may  bo  observed  at 
intervals,  varying  in  character  and  composition,  as 
at  Ramleli,  l.ydila  (Ludd)  and  Lokandel  el-Motram 
in  the  valley  between  BeirQt  and  the  western  spurs 
of  the  Lebanon,  where  it  consists  of  conglomerate  of 

*'Oeol.  Arab,  rctraaa,  etc.,'  p.  74.  A  fl(fur«  ahowintr  tho 
relations  of  thia  raised  beach  to  the  calcareous  sandstone  is 
•hown,  ib.  p.  0^ 


water- worn  pebbles  of  limestone,  and  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  later  Pliocene  age.  The  more  recent 
sea-beaches,  formed  during  the  rising  of  the  beds 
in  the  Pleistocene  age,  occupy  lower  levels,  and  are 
characterized  by  jlediterranean  forms,  such  as 
Pei:tunculus  violascens.  Purpura  hemastonut,  and 
Murex  brandaris,  etc. 

The  submergence  of  the  Palestine  and  adjoin- 
ing areas,  after  the  present  laud-surface  had  been 
determined,  and  subsequent  re-elevation  to  exist- 
ing levels,  is  therefore  clearly  determined  by  the 
above  instances  of  old  sea-margins.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  region  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  depression, 
correspomling  changes  had  been  going  on,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  terraces  at  various  levels 
from  that  of  the  outer  sea  to  the  present  margins 
of  the  inland  lakes,  but  in  time  extending  into  the 
Pleistocene  (or  Pluvial)  period  ;  with  some  account 
of  which,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Palestine  area, 
our  review  of  the  geological  history  of  this  region 
proijcrly  ends. 

(_;')  Pluvial  to  Recent. — The  general  refrigera- 
tion of  the  climate  in  the  uorlliern  hemisphere 
referable  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  which  was  accom- 
panied in  the  temperate  zone  by  accunndations  of 
snow  and  the  advance  of  glacial  ice,  did  not  leave 
Palestine  altogether  unallected  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  left  indelible  traces  on  its  pliysical  features. 
We  know  through  the  observations  of  several 
travellers,  commencing  with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
that  there  are  old  glacier  moraines  in  the  Lebanon 
at  a  level  of  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  that  one 
of  the  principal  groups  of  old  cedars  is  planted  on 
a  large  morame.*  Itie  presence  of  glaciers  in  the 
Lebanon  being  thus  established,  we  necessarily 
infer  the  existence  of  a  climate  resembling  rather 
that  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Alps  than  that  of  the 
present  day ;  perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  which  is  now  about  70°  Fahr., 
was  at  this  epoch  of  extreme  cold  about  55°  or  60°, 
and  a  correspondingly  lower  temperature  extended 
over  all  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Lebanon. t 
A  further  inference  may  be  drawn,  namely,  that 
the  rainfall  all  over  Palestine,  and  extending  into 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  was  considerably  larger 
than  at  present,  and  the  evaporation  less  rapid  ; 
and  the  general  result  would  be  that  the  present 
rivers  and  streams  would  have  been  lar"er,  and 
valleys  which,  like  those  of  the  Badiet  el- Tih,  are 
now  destitute  of  streams,  were  channels  for  running 
water.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that,  when 
the  perennial  snows  of  the  Lebanon  were  melting 
during  the  sprui"  and  summer,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  were  swollen  far  beyond  their  present  limits, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  now  retained 
at  its  present  low  level  by  the  equalization  of  river 
supply  and  evaporation,  must  have  risen  to  a  limit 
far  above  that  of  the  present  day.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  feel  surprise  at  the  eviiiences  of  former 
greater  levels  of  the  'Jordan-Valley  lake'  nllbrded 
by  the  terraces  rising  hundreds  ot  feet  above  the 
present  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  have  been 
described ;  they  were  the  necessary  result  of 
greater  influx  of  waters  from  streams,  and  of 
smaller  evaporation,  due  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  decreased  temperature  in  the 
climate  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present  day. 
As  the  glacial  conditions  of  the  Plei.stocene  ejioch 
pa-ssed  awa}',  and  those  of  the  present  day  gradu- 
ally came  into  operation  by  a  corresponding  process 
in  an  opposite  direction,  the  lakes  and  stream!) 
would  naturally  as.suine  their  present  limits,  or  in 
some  instances  actually  disappear.         E.  HULL. 

•  •  On  the  Ccdara  of  Lebanon,"  .Vat.  llitt.  Ret.  ISflS  :  Hooker'i 
original  obtfervations  have  been  continued  by  Tristram  and 
Ijirtet. 

t  Kmaa  fluppoaea  therv  were  glacicra  amongat  the  mountain! 
of  Sinai,  but  the  present  writer  waa  unable  to  recognise  any 
clear  evidence  in  aupport  of  thii  rtew  la  lt>tiS-84. 
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GEORGIAN  YERSION.-See  Version. 

GEPHYRUN  (Tf<t>vpoi>').—A  city  captured  by 
Juilas  Maccabieus,  2  Mac  12".  AV,  perhaps  riglitly 
B('centuating7e0upoCi'(intin.  ofyeipiip6a),tT.  '  he  went 
also  about  to  make  a  bridge  to  a  certain  city.'  RV 
has  '  lie  also  fell  upon  a  certain  city  Gephyrun,'  and 
appends  marginal  note,  'The  relation  between  the 
names  Gephyrun  and  Caspin  is  unknown,  and 
perhaps  tlie  Greek  text  is  corrupt.  Compare 
Gejihrun,  the  name  of  a  citv  of  Gilead  mentioned 
by  Polybius,  v.  Ixx.  12,  and  Caspar,  1  Mac  S*".' 
Jos.  (Ant.  XII.  viii.  5)  gives  the  name  as  Ephron. 
The  site  is  unkno^vn. 

GER  (na)  is  a  Heb.  terra  which  in  AV  is  generally 
rendered  'stranger.'  The  fact  that  the  same  tr° 
is  adopted  also  for  other  words  whose  proper 
equivalent  is  '  foreigner,'  creates  needless  con- 
fusion, which  might  be  avoided  either  by  lea\'ing 
gcr,  which  is  a  technical  term,  untranslated,  or 
by  translating  it  'protected  stranger.'  Driver 
{Dent.  p.  12G)  suggests  that  the  rendering  might 
uniformly  be  'sojourner'  (so  frequently  in  RV), 
which  would  preserve  the  connexion  in  EV  with  the 
verb  '  sojourn '  (i«)  in  such  passages  as  Gn  12'"  19* 
47\  Is  52*. 

In  opposition  to  the  rwkhriy  who  is  often  a  mere  passing 
stranger  (' thou  earnest  but  yesterday,' 2  S  1520),  the  g^,  while 
not  homebom,  is  a  temporary  dweller  in  the  land  (Gn  23* 
IP  I  3-^'iB)^  of  Abraham  at  Hebron ;  Ex  222  (jj  of  Moses  in  the 
desert,  183  [E]  to  expL^in  the  name  Gershom  ;  fig.  of  J",  Jer  143  ; 
of  Israel  in  Egj-pt,  Gn  1513,  Ex  2221  239  [all  JEJ,  Lv  19M  [IIJ,  Dt  1019 
238  ;  niore  frequently  of  gfriin  in  Israel  {e.g.  2  S  11^  an  Amalekite, 
cf.  Jos  833-  35  (El  209  (PJ,  U  141).  The  LXX,  which  twice  trans- 
literates 13  (Aram.  iV;)  by  •iii)iitpxs,  Ex  1219,  Is  141,  uses  vi^xot 
11  times  to  tr.  13  and  10  times  for  D^in.  vapotxos  answers  to 
the  classical  fj,sreixtif  (which  is  not  used  by  LXX  except  in 
Jer  203  and  not  at  all  in  NT).  fjt.ireixoi  designated  a  resident  in  a 
community  who  had  not  the  same  rights  as  a  native  citizen.  As 
13  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  ni?N  (native)  and 
*153  (foreigner),  so  does  furoixot  between  oc^rof  or  T^^iryjf  and 
lircf.  Of  course  the  f^ireixoi  was  from  one  point  of  view  a 
foreigner,  and  might  be  called  |!,or  ;  hence  o't  InivjMvvTt!  livoi  is 
in  Ac  17^  rightly  applied  to  the  fj-iToixot  at  Athens,  ^upoixif 
appears  in  NT  in  same  sense  as  in  LXX  (Ac  76-  29,  Eph  219, 
1  P  211).  The  le'voi  xatt  vapeixai  of  Eph  219  is  specially  instructive  ; 
it  answers  eicactly  to  the  peregrini  atque  incolcs  of  Cic.  de  OJJic. 
LS4. 

The  gSr  in  the  oldest  time  is  a  stranger  who 
dwells  under  the  protection  of  a  family  or  a  tribe 
to  which  he  does  not  belong.  He  is  not  necessarily 
a  non- Israelite.  In  Dt  18»  Jg  17'-»  19'  the  term  is 
applied  to  Levites  (see  Driver  and  Moore,  ad  loc. ). 
"The  position  of  the  gSr  in  Israel  is  illustrated  by 
W.  K.  Smith  from  the  precisely  analogous  institu- 
tion of  the  jdr  among  the  Arabs.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  the  community  personally  free,  but  pos- 
sessed of  no  political  rights.  He  has  left  his  own 
kin,  it  may  be  on  account  of  a  feud,  or  simply  in 
order  to  benefit  himself,  and  has  cast  himself  upon 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  chief  or  clan  in  his 
new  dwelling-place.  The  institution  is  still  known 
in  Arabia  (OTJO'  342 n. ). 

In  return  for  the  protection  accorded  him  the 
gSr  had  services  to  render.  He  was  not  indeed  a 
slave  (Mieah's  Levite  not  only  enjoyed  personal 
freedom  but  received  wages,  Jg  17'°,  Gn  29'°, 
Dt  24'*),  but  his  lot  was  at  times  hard  enough 
(cf.  Gn  31'"*  Jacob's  complaint  of  his  treatment 
by  Laban).  Nothing  evidences  the  precarious 
position  of  the  gSr  better  than  the  frequent  OT 
exhortations  to  act  justly  by  him  Dt  1'"  24"  27", 
to  show  him  kindness  Dt  10'^  26'2,  to  refrain  from 
oppressing  him  Ex  222'  239  (both  JE),  Lv  19^  (H), 
Dt  24",  Jer  7»,  Zee  7'".  Hence  probably  also  the 
repeated  injunction  that  he  was  to  enjoy  the 
Sabbath  rest  Ex  20'»  23'2  (both  JE),  Dt5'*. 

A  man  might  be  the  gSr  of  a  king  or  of  the  chief 
of  a  clan  rather  than  of  the  whole  community. 
A  typical  instance  of  this  is  found  in   David's 


relation  to  Acbisb  of  Gath.  The  Phil,  lords  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  '  these  Hebrews  '(IS  2'.|3). 
David  as  the  gcr  of  Achish  was  expected  to  make 
the  interests  of  his  patron  his  own  (1  S  27'-),  and  in 
particular  to  go  to  war  along  with  him  even  against 
Iiis  native  country  (28'°^-). 

A  whole  clan  or  tribe  might  be  glrim  (Jos  9  the 
Gibeonites,  2S  42  the  Beerothites;  and  even  Israel 
in  Egypt  is  described  as  a  (/fr  Gn  lo'",  Ex  22'-' 23' 
[all  Jbj,  Lv  19**  (H),  Dt  1U'»  23").  In  such  cases, 
al.so,  services  had  to  be  rendered  in  return  for 
protection  (e.g.  by  Jacob's  family  according  to  tlie'j- 
occupation  Gn  47°,  by  the  Gilieonites  in  hewing 
wood  and  drawing  water  Jos  9'-',  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  building  of  cities  Ex  1"').  It  frequently 
happened  that  these  gerim  were  ultimately 
absorbed  into  the  tribe  whose  protection  they 
had  invoked.  See  Foreigner,  and  cf.  Kuenen, 
Rel.  Ur.  i.  182  f. 

There  were  also  gerim  of  a  god  or  a  temple,  who 
acted  as  Up6dov\oi  in  return  for  the  protection 
accorded  by  the  deity  or  the  sanctuary.  Evidence 
of  this  is  furnished  by  such  Phcen.  proper  names  as 
Ger'ashtart  (see  Ashtoreth,  p.  168-'),  Germelkart, 
etc.  (cf.  the  H3  of  Ps  5*  15'  01'',  and  see  Cheyiie, 
ad  loc.,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  ES  p.  77  ff.).  "The 
Gibeonites  may  have  belonged  to  this  class,  and 
the  list  of  'Nethiuim'  (Ezr  2«ff-  =  Neh  7'"^"-)  con- 
tains many  names  of  unquestionably  foreign  origin 
(Wellh.  Proleg.  225  n.). 

The  close  connexion  which  subsisted  in  the 
popular  imagination  between  each  land  and  its 
god,  demanded  that  whoever  settled  there  must 
.serve  the  tutelary  deity  (2  K  17-'"''  the  story  of 
the  Assyr.  colonists  of  Samaria).  Hence  the 
Sabbath  rest  (Ex  20">  23'-,  Dt  5'-')  is  not  only  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  ger,  but  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  .Solomon  (and  it  corresponds  ^vith  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  his  policy)  that  he  built 
sanctuaries  at  Jerus.  for  a  number  of  foreign 
deities  (1  K  11"-).  These  were  doubtless  intended 
to  serve,  not  only  for  his  wives,  but  for  others 
belonging  to  foreign  nationalities  who  had  been 
attracted  to  his  capital,  and  who  may  have  had, 
as  in  later  times  (Neh  13'°),  their  own  quarter  of 
the  city.  In  like  manner,  the  Israelites  who  had 
bazaars  at  Damascus  (1  K  203*)  pjob.  erected  altara 
built  of  earth  from  the  land  of  Israel  (cf.  2  K  5"), 
and  maintained  the  worship  of  J"  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  Syrian  gods.  Solomon's  example  was 
copied  by  Ahab  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  of 
the  Tyrians  and  Zidonians  who  would  frequent 
his  court  (IK  16'2'-). 

This  sj'ncretism  in  worship  and  tolerance  of 
dissent  from  the  national  religion,  which  were 
greatly  favoured  by  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  local  sanctuaries,  received  a  check  through  the 
introduction  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  with 
its  central  sanctuarv,  but  far  more  through  the 
enactments  of  the  t*riests'  Code  (P).  The  ideas 
introduced  in  Dt  of  Israel  as  a  holy  people,  and  of 
the  land  as  not  to  be  'defiled'  (2123),  jg^  logically 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  g^r  who  sojourned  in 
Israel  must  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same 
regulations  as  the  covenant  people.  Accordingly, 
we  meet  ^vith  an  extension  both  of  the  privileges 
and  the  duties  of  the  gSr.  In  D,  indeed,  matters 
are  not  carried  so  far  as  in  P.  In  Dt  I42'  the  g^r 
is  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has 
died  of  itself,  ace.  to  Lv  17'°  he  is  defiled  no  lesa 
than  the  Isr.  by  Buch  an  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  difference  is  recognized  between  Isr.  and  gSr 
in  the  following  particulars  : — The  ger  is  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Dt  16""-),  of  Taber- 
nacles (16'3'-),  in  the  offering  of  first-fruits  (26"), 
the  Sabbath  rest  (5»,  cf.  Ex  20'»  23'2,  JE),  th« 
tithes    (14'-*'),    the   gleanings   of    the    field,    etc. 
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(24""),  and  he  ia  to  have  equal  justice  done  to 
him  ('24"). 

Tlie  exUe  helped  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union 
closer  between  Israelite  and  qi'r,  both  alike  bein;; 
now  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Hence  in  Ezk47--'' 
we  find  the  same  provision  made  for  both  in  the 
Ideal  division  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
addition  to  the  keeping:  of  tlie  Sabljath,  we  are 
probably  safe  to  infer  tliat  cirtuiiuision  was  con- 
sidered by  Kzekiel  to  be  obligatory  for  the  gSr  (cf. 
Ezk  44""'"  where  uncircumcised  '  in  heart'  and  '  in 
Hesh '  are  parallel  terms).  Deutero-Isaiah  antici- 
pates the  conversion  to  Israel's  CIoil,  not  only  of 
individuals  (44°),  but  of  kings  and  [ninces  (41)')  as 
well  as  their  subjects  (51"),  nay,  he  loresees  a  time 
when  to  that  tiod  '  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear '  (45-^).  In  bringing 
about  this  consummation  Israel  has  its  function 
as  a  missionary  nation  (42"- '"  i'i"-  "  49").  The  creed 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  is,  'There  is  no  Uod  but  J", 
and  Israel  is  His  prophet'  (Wellh.  Gcsch.  p.  117). 

This  universalism,  indeed,  could,  according  to 
the  notions  of  most,  realize  itself  only  through 
the  forms  of  .ludaism.  Non-Israelites  must  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  Israel's  law.  In  ]>ost-exilic  times  the 
exclusion  from  the  community  of  all  who  would 
not  adopt  the  drastic  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
niiah,  enabled  one  and  the  same  standard  to  be 
applied  to  the  purified  remnant.  Hence,  '  in  P 
the  air  is  jjlaced  practically  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  native  Israelite  ;  he  enjoys  the  same  rights 
(Nu  35",  cf.  Ezk  47'^-),  and  is  bound  by  the  same 
laws,  whether  civil  (Lv  24^-),  moral  and  religious 
(18"'20^  24'«,  cf.  Ezk  14'),  or  ceremonial  (Ex  12", 

Lv     Ili-O    178.  lO-  12.  13- 15    2218,     JIu    1511.26.30    jglO).     ^\^q 

principle,  "  One  law  shall  there  be  for  the  home- 
liorn  aud  for  the  stranger,"  is  repeatedly  affirmed 
( l-;x  12^",  Lv  24-'-,  Nu  »•  '•"  lo"-  '«•  ■•^),  the  only  specified 
distinctions  being  that  the  gir,  if  he  would  keep 
the  passover'  (which  under  no  circumstances  is 
tlie  foreigner  [ijri-]  permitted  to  do),  '  must  be 
circumcised  (Ex  12^^),  and  that  an  Israelite  in 
servitude  with  him  may  be  redeemed  before  the 
jubilee  (Lv  25^'-),  a  privilege  not  granted  in  the 
case  of  the  master's  being  an  Israelite  (v.''"-)' 
(Driver,  Deut.  p.  105). 

After  the  definite  breach  with  the  Samaritans 
(Nell  13^"- ).  and  the  establishment  of  the  temple 
on  Mt.  Gerizim  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  viii. ),  the  i)iopa- 
gandist  activity  of  Jerus.  would  be  stimulated, 
and  it  would  be  felt  that  the  way  was  more  clear 
to  work.  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  this 
policy  and  its  results  in  what  the  Chronicler 
reports  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch  SO'"-,  cf.  1  Ch  13^  2  Ch  ir-').  As 
Schiirer  points  out,  the  word  gcr  has  already  in  P 
advanceif  far  on  to  its  later  use  as  =  prosdi/te 
{vpo<n'i\vTot,  which  frequently  in  LXX  represents 
13  of  MT).  This  meaning  appears  completely 
established  in  the  Mislina,  where  gnr  denotes  one 
who  by  circumcision  and  complete  adoption  of 
Israel's  laws  has  become  incorporated  with  the 
covenant  jwople.  If  tliis  last  sense  was  intended 
to  be  brought  out  with  special  distinctness,  the 
phrase  pis  ii  ('righteous  stranger ')  was  used.     I*'or 

?fr  in  the  original  sense  of  a  stranger  dwelling  in 
srael,  tlie  Mi^liiiic  toniiiila  was  3V"n  ii  (in  OT 
thi'se  terms  are  parallel  in  Gn  23*,  Lv  25-"-  »•  *', 
1  Ch  29'^  Ps  39'-),  which  in  mcdia'val  .ludaism 
became  iV'v'n  ii  =  a  stranger  dwelling  within  the 
gates  of  Lsrael  (cf.  Ex  20'»,  Dt  5'*  14-'  24").  The 
nse  of  13  to  designate  a  conucWcrf  (Jcntile  became 
finally  bo  well  established  that  a  verb  (occurring 
in  the  Mislina)  was  formed  from  it,  ivni  'to  be- 
come a  convert'  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  31.'i). 

The  battle  which  had  been  fought  and  gained  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  indeed  to  be  fought  over 
again  more  than  once  in  Jewigh  history,  notably 


in  the  Gr.  period  by  the  Maccabees  (which 
see);  but  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject we  must  refer  the  reader  to  such  articles  as 
Ha.sid*ans,  Pharisee,  Proselyte. 

LiTBRATCRB, — Bertliolet's  monojrraph,  Die  StfUung  d.  Jrr.  u. 
d.  Judi.  zu  (/.  Fremiien  (to  which  the  saiiie  obli;rationH  are  due 
as  in  ftrt.  Fokeioner)  ;  W.  It.  isiiiilli,  ii.b'  7j  ff.,  Kiiuhip,  tic.  42f., 
2.-,9,  orjC^  M-I  n.  ;  Driver,  Dent.  126. 105, 175  ;  Kuincn,  Rel.  »r. 
i.  1821.,  ii.  2o9(.  ;  Schurer,  UJP  11.  ii.  315;  Rcuss.  A.T.  li. 
28  f. ;  Ellicott  on  Eph  2iu ;  Oremer,  Bib.-Thml.  Uz.  t.  »»».,«« ; 
Benziiitjer,  Heh.  Arch,  339f.  J.  \^  SKLHIK. 

GERA  (n"!3).  —  Mentioned  as  one  of  Benjamin's 
sons  in  Gn  4G-',  omitted  in  Nu  2ti^*'.  Ace.  to 
1  Ch  8'-  '• ''  G.  is  a  son  of  Bela  and  a  grandson  of 
Benjamin.  Gera  was  evidently  a  well-known  Ben- 
jaiiiite  elan,  to  which  belonged  Ehud  (.)g  3'°  where 
see  Moore's  note)  and  Shimei  (2  S  1G»  ly'"- '»,  1  K 
2").    See  Genealogy. 

GERAH.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

GERAR  (11,3,  Vipapa). — This  place,  as  identified 
on  existing  maps,  is  about  6  miles  from  Gaza,  a 
little  W.  of  S.,  and  perhaps  25  miles  from  Beer 
sheba  in  a  direction  N.  of  W.  Gerar  is  mentioned 
in  or  in  the  history  of  the  time  of  king  Asa 
and  in  that  of  the  patriarchs.  In  Asa's  time  it 
was  one  of  several  cities  in  that  region  (2  Ch 
14'3-'*).  (In  1  Ch  4*'  Gerar  should  iKissibly  be 
substituted  for  Gedor  of  MT.  The  LXX  reads 
I'epapa.  See  Gedou).  In  the  earlier  time,  G.  is 
the  region  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  came  into 
contact  with  a  king  or  kings  named  Abimelecli. 
The  site  as  now  identified  is  well  within  the 
territory  properly  known  as  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines. The  region  as  mentioned  in  Ch  and  Gn 
must  have  extended  far  to  the  S.,  and  far  enough 
to  the  E.  to  cover  part  of  «  hat  is  elsewhere  known 
as  the  Negeb,  or  S.  countrj-. 

Were  the  people  whom  Abraham  and  Isaac  met 
in  this  region  true  Philistines?  That  is,  did  they 
belong  to  the  same  race  lliat  afterwards  so  often 
oppressed  Israel?  Their  essentially  pastoral  char- 
acter is  no  argument  in  the  negative,  for  Israel 
was  then  also  a  pastoral  people.  The  region  is 
called  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (Gn  21*'-*'),  but 
that  is  not  in  itself  decisive,  for  the  writer  uses 
the  geog.  terms  belonging  to  his  own  time,  and 
not  necessarily  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
people  are  called  Philistines  (Gn '26'- "•'*•'»• '"),  but 
even  that  is  not  so  conclusive  as  at  first  it  seems, 
for  the  term  may  be  merely  jreographical,  de- 
8<;ribing  the  peoiile  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
lived  in  the  counti-y  which  the  writer  knew  as 
Philistine.  But  Abimelech  seems  to  have  been 
a  Phil,  name  (Ps  34,  title).  Phichol,  the  '  captain 
of  his  host'  (Gn  21-*'  26'"),  is  witness  to  the 
existence  of  military  organizjition,  such  as  cor- 
rcsjurnds  with  the  genius  of  the  later  Philistines, 
Ahuzzath  (2G'-'')  is  naturally  explained  as  one  of 
the  Phil,  names  in  tlth,  like  Goliath.  Add  these 
coiiliniiatory  jiarticulars  to  those  above  given,  and 
we  have  prool  of  considerable  strength  identifying 
the  Philistines  of  Isiuic  with  those  of  later  times. 

G.  wius  a  well-known  place  in  the  earlier  cen- 
turies after  Chri.^t.  A  monastery  was  loiated 
there.  The  abbot  Sylvanu-s,  of  the  4th  cent.,  was 
celebrateil  ;  and  Marcion,  bishop  of  G.,  was  one 
of  the  signatories  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.D.  451.  The  Talni.  writings  know  the  district  as 
Geriirici  (Euseb.  ;  Jerome,  iinutivisl.  ;  So/omen, 
nut.  Krrles.  vi.  32,  ix.  7  ;  Sdiwarz,  Pal.  p.  Ui9). 
Travellers  of  the  present  cent,  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  region,  e.g.  Thomson,  Lind 
and  liiHik,  ii.  350;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Put.  ji.  159; 
Kobill^.on,  Rcwnrchts.  i.  189,  ii.  43,  44.  See  als<) 
PKFSt,  1871.  p.  84  ;  1875,  pp.  10'2.  104  ;  1881,  p.  38  i 
and  Sayce,  Pal.  Pal.  181,  189.       \V.  J.  BekCHEK. 
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GERASA  (rfpaia,  repaa-Qfoll—ln  the  RV  'Gera- 
Benes'  takes  the  place  of  'Gadarenes'  in  Mk  5', 
Lk  8-' ;  with  these  excepfjnas  the  expression  '  the 
country  of  the  Gerasenes '  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible.    See  Gadara,  Gerasenes. 

Jerome  {nd  Ohad.  1)  states  tliat  Gilead  was  called 
in  his  day  Gerasa,  and  it  is  possible  tliat  the  term 
'country  of  the  Gerasenes'  (or  Gilead)  may  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Genne-iiaret ;  "but  as 
Gilead  i.s  usually  supposed  to  have  been  terminated 
on  its  northern  boundary  by  the  Hieromax,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  'country  of  the 
Gerasenes'  (Mk  5')  refers  to  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Gerasa  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gennesaret  (see 
Gerasenes,  and  cf.  Origen,  0pp.  4,  p.  140). 
According  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  Gerasa  was  a  city  of 
Ccele-S3'na  (wliich  included  Gilead),  35  miles  from 
Pella  ;  and  Pliny  describes  it  (v.  18),  Gerasa  being 
read  for  Galasa,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis 
which  was  built  or  rebuilt,  colonized  and  endowed 
with  privileges  on  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  65  (Stephanus,  Ethnic).  Eusebius 
(Onrimast.  s.v.)  describes  the  Decapolis  as  tliat  part 
of  Pertea  '  tliat  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara.'  Josophus  (B./ III.  iii.  3)  places  Gerasa  in 
the  district  of  Peroea,  east  of  Jordan,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  mentions  it  in  connexion 
with  Pella  and  Philadelphia  {BJ  I.  iv.  8).  Epi- 
phanius(^')rfy.  ffcer.  i.  andii.)  describes  Decapolis  as 
around  Pella  and  Basanets,and  speaks  of  the  fountain 
of  Gerasa  of  Arabia.  Jamblicus  states  that  it  was 
colonized  by  veterans  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  is  not  improbable  from  its  proximity  to  Pella, 
which  was  probably  colonized  in  this  manner. 

The  early  history  of  Gerasa  is  unkno\vn  ;  it  first 
appears  in  history  as  an  important  fortified  city  in 
the  account  of  its  capture  (c.  S3  B.C.  ;  BJl.  iv.  8) 
by  Alexander  Jannji-us,  the  Hasmonrean  king  of 
the  Jews.  Having  subdued  PeUa,  he  directed  his 
march  on  the  city  of  Gerasa,  lured  by  the  treasures 
of  Theodoras,  son  of  Zeno,  and,  having  hemmed  in 
the  garrison  by  a  triple  wall  of  circumvallation, 
carried  the  place  by  assault.  In  Ant.  XIII.  xv.  3 
PeUa  is  called  Dios,  or  placed  close  to  it,  and 
Gerasa  is  called  Essa.  In  A.D.  65  Gerasa,  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Decapolis,  was  probably  rebuilt  by  the 
Romans.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Roman  dominion  they  laid  waste  the  callages  of 
the  Syrians  and  their  neighbouring  cities,  among 
wliich  were  Gerasa  and  Pella  ;  and  'every  city  was 
divided  into  two  armies,  encamped  one  against 
another ' ;  but  the  Gerasenes  did  no  harm  to  those 
Jews  who  abode  amongst  them,  and  even  conducted 
those  who  wished  it  as  far  as  their  border  {BJ  II. 
XV.  1,  5).  Shortly  after  this,  Vespasian  sent  Lucius 
Aniiius  to  Gerasa  with  an  army,  who  took  the 
city  and  slew  a  thousand  young  men,  and  plundered 
and  burned  the  city  {BJ  IV.  ix.  1).  Nothing 
further  is  heard  of  Gerasa  in  history ;  but  during 
the  peaceful  age  of  the  Antonines  (A.D.  138  to  180) 
it  attained  a  position  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  and 
was  adorned  by  monuments,  which,  still  existing, 
show  that  it  became  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  SjTia.  It  subsequently  became  tne  scat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  name  of  one  of  its  prelates  is 
found  amongst  those  who  were  present  at  the 
Council  of  Clialcedon.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  city  was  ever  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  after  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  period.  In  the  Talmudic 
writings  and  in  Jerome,  Gerash  and  Gilead  are 
synonymous.  Reland  states  that  coins  of  Gerasa 
exist,  showing  the  worship  of  Artemis  in  the 
temple  there  in  2nd  cent.  (cf.  Schiirer,  IfJP  ii.  i. 
118).  During  the  Crasades  Baldwin  (A.D.  1121) 
besieged  a  castle  constructed  of  large  stones  called 
Jarras,  supposed  to  be  Gerasa ;  but  AVilliam  of  Tyre, 
in  speaking  of  the  siege,  makes  the  distance  not  far 
fr<;m  the  Jordan  ;  and  as  Gerasa  has  no  appearance 


of  having  been  occupied  by  any  settled  population 
since  its  destruction  during  the  livzantine  [leriod, 
it  was  probably  some  other  castle  that  Baldwin 
attacked. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fountains  and  waters  of 
Palestine,  where  conveniently  situated,  mark  the 
sites  of  towns  and  villages  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  the  splendid  perennial  stream  and  foun- 
tains of  Jerdsh  must  have  been  cho.sen  as  a  position 
for  a  town  at  a  very  early  date.  No  identilication, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  attenqited  with  any 
success  except  tliat  by  Sir  George  Grove  with  refer- 
ence to  Ramoth-gilead.  He  points  out  that  if 
Ramoth-gilead  and  Ramath-mizpah  are  identical,  a 
more  northern  position  than  es-Salt  would  seem 
inevitable,  and  that  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  gives  Ramat  el-Jerash,  thus  identi- 
fying the  Gerasa  of  the  classical  geographers  with 
Ramah  of  Gilead.  The  Jewish  traveller  Parchi 
says  that  '  Gilead  is  at  present  Djerash'  (Zunz  in 
Asher's  Benjamin,  405).     See  Ramoth-Gilead. 

Jer&sh  is  situated  in  the  Bclka  of  the  modern 
Arabs,  near  their  best,  pasture  ground,  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  Bible  (Dt  3'"  4^";  see  Driver's 
note)  as  plains  {mishor),  in  RV  'tablelands,'  thus 
having  the  same  signification,  to  a  limited  extent, 
as  the  Arabic  name  Jerdsh. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  remarkable 
ruins  still  existing  in  good  preservation  ia  the 
highlands  of  Gilead,  called  Jenlsh,  represent  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Gerasa  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  ;  and  although  these  ruins,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  observed,  are  distinctly  attri- 
butable to  the  2nd  to  5th  cents.,  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  thej'  are  built  on  the  site  of  the 
earlier  Greek  city  of  Gerasa.  This  locality  is 
mentioned  by  YakCibi  in  the  7th  cent,  as  being  in 
his  time  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Jordan  Provinces, 
and  the  poet  Al  JIutanabbi  praises  the  fertility  of 
Jerdsh.  Yakflt  in  the  13th  cent.,  who  had  not 
himself  seen  the  spot,  describes  it  as  a  '  great  city 
now  in  ruins '  through  which  runs  a  stream  wliicli 
turned  many  mills,  and  relates  that  the  Jerdsh 
mountains  contained  many  villages. 

Jerdsh  is  beautifully  situated  hi  the  highlands  of 
GUead,  20  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  same 
distance  north  of'Ammdn  (Philadelphia),  22  miles 
from  Fdhel  (Pella),  and  G  miles  north  of  Wadi/ 
Zerka  (Jabbok).  It  is  1900  ft.  above  the  level  o'f 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  midst  of  hills  rising  from 
500  to  600  ft.  higher,  until  the  tablelands  [mishur], 
called  by  the  Arabs  Belka,  are  reached,  which 
during  part  of  the  year  are  rich  pasture,  and  for  a 
short  period  in  the  autumn  appear  to  be  desert. 
The  city  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  a  shallow 
valley,  the  ruins  stretching  some  way  up  the  lime- 
stone hills  ;  and  through  the  midst  runs  a  delightful 
perennial  stream  fringed  with  oleanders,  and  falling 
about  1000  ft.  before  reaching  the  Zerka,  6  miles 
to  south.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  wall.s,  built  in 
the  outline  of  an  irregular  nine-sided  polygon, 
about  3000  yards  in  circumference,  the  stream 
dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts :  the 
greater  portion  to  the  west,  on  which  side  are  all 
the  public  buildings  ;  the  private  buildin''s  occupy- 
ing the  east  side  of  the  stream  and  the  higiier 
f round  to  the  west.  The  site  of  the  city  is  un- 
ulating  and  full  of  knolls,  afibrding  most  excellent 
positions  for  public  buildings.  The  walls  of  the 
city  are  much  decayed,  and  in  some  parts  have  been 
quite  removed — they  have  been  8  ft.  thick,  and 
are  built  of  small  squared  stones  of  limestone. 
There  have  been  at  least  six  ^ates  in  the  wall — 
three  to  west,  one  to  east,  and  the  two  principal 
north  and  south  gates.  Between  these  two  gates 
runs  a  paved  road  with  a  double  row  of  columns 
on  the  west  side  of  the  stream,  close  to  it  on  ths 
north  and  about  100  yards  from  it  on  the  so-ith ; 
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the  public  buildings  are  constructed  in  connexion 
with  this  main  thoroughfare.  They  were  all  of  about 
the  same  date,  and,  taking  it  all  together,  this  city 
is  the  most  complete  example  of  the  Roman  work 
of  the  time  of  tne  Antoniiies  in  SjTia.  They  are 
constructed  on  one  general  plan,  and  cannot  be 
considered  in  architectural  remains  to  be  inferior 
to  I'almyra,  thougli  the  ruins  of  the  latter  cover  a 
far  larfjer  area.  Keference  to  the  works  of  Wood 
and  Dawkins  and  the  photogiaplis  taken  by  P(d. 
Explor.  Fund  in  1867  will  sliow  that  each  city  has 
a  distinct  architectural  character. 

On  approaching  JerAxk  from  tlie  south,  attention 
is  attracted  by  a  line  arch  of  triumijh  of  decorated 
stone  in  the  Corinthian  order,  witli  three  arched 
passages  and  a  front  of  80  ft.,  leadin"  to  a  paved 
Konian  road  running  for  about  30U  yards  northerly 
to  the  southern  gate  of  the  city.  On  the  left-hand 
side  is  a  naunuichi't  or  theatre  for  naval  contests, 
about  700  ft.  by  300  ft.,  with  its  arena  below  the 
level  of  th2  surrounding  ground,  in  order  that  it 
niigiit  be  filled  from  an  aqueduct  wliioh  supplied 
water  from  the  stream.  On  tlie  lull,  among  tlie 
hills,  is  the  Necropolis,  and  sarcopliagi  of  black 
basalt  with  Koman  devices  are  to  be  seen  lying 
about.  The  southern  gate  is  in  niins,  but  it  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  triumphal  arch.  The 
main  street  on  ent  ering  the  city  bears  to  the  left, 
leailing  to  an  oval  colonnade  or  hiiipodrome,  310 
ft.  by  230  ft.,  lined  with  columns  2  ft.  5  in.  in 
diameter,  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  order,  support- 
ing a  plain  entablature.  Immediately  to  the  left 
on  entering  the  city  are  a  large  theatre  and  a 
temple.  The  theatre  facing  north  is  open,  and  is 
constructed  to  seat  over  2000  peo])Ie,  with  a  closed 
stage  110  ft.  across;  it  is  lavishly  decorated  in  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  tcin]ile  lacing  nearly  east 
is  peripteral,  measuring  110  it.  by  85  ft.  along  the 
walls  outside  the  coll  ;  the  columns  are  4  it.  in 
diameter  and  spaced  at  12  ft.  intervals  from  centre 
to  centre.  Near  the  northern  end  of  the  hippo- 
drome the  main  street,  22  ft.  wide,  leads  in  a 
straight  line  direct  to  the  north  gate,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  row  of  columns  on  each  side  with  Corinthian 
capitals  supporting  an  entablature.  The  columns 
are  about  3  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  The  road, 
22  ft.  wide,  is  paved  with  hard  stone,  which  has 
still  the  marks  of  chariot  wheels,  and  at  the  sides 
are  raised  pavements  for  foot  passengers.  At  a 
distance  of  about  100  yards  is  a  cross  street  at  ri|,'lit 
angles,  also  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  leading 
up  the  hill  on  the  left  to  the  west  gate,  and  to  the 
right  over  the  stream  by  a  Roman  bridge  ;  four 
large  pedestals,  12  ft.  s<iuare,  at  the  cross  streets 
still  remain,  where  -statues  once  adorned  the  city. 
About  50  yards  from  the  cross  streets  are  some 
ruined  palaces,  with  columns4  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
fragments  of  Egyptian  rose  granite  and  remains  of 
frieze,  cornice,  and  pediment,  on  wliich  decorations 
have  been  lavished  with  great  exuberance,  with  an 
inscription  ajiparenlly  containing  the  name  of 
.Marcus  .\ureUus  Antoninus  (A.D.  161-180) ;  and  at 
about  100  yards  from  the  cross  street,  both  right 
and  left,  are  the  remains  of  a  series  of  handsome 
buildings,  one  a  basilica,  grouped  in  relation  to  the 
great  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  stands  on  a  natural 
eminence  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  citv  in  the 
western  quarter.  The  temple  facing  tlie  ca.st 
measures  round  the  walls  of  cell  89A  ft.  by  44^  ft., 
the  platform  is  14  ft.  wide  on  each  side.  It  has  at 
the  entrance  12  columns,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  spaced 
at  intervals  of  12j|  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  ;  II  of 
these  magnilicent  columns  still  remain  in  silii,  10 
of  them  surmovinted  by  their  ("orintliian  capitals. 
All  the  buildings  alio\il  llii'  temple  have  been 
highly  ornamented.  I'rom  an  inscription  copied  by 
linrckhardt  it  would  appear  that  tlicse  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  time  of  Antoniiuis  I'ius.  A.U. 


138-161.  Proceeding  farther  north  we  come  to  a 
second  street  of  intersections,  with  a  handsome 
rotunda  over  the  intersection  ;  the  cross  street 
leads  on  the  left  to  another  theatre,  and  on  the 
right  to  an  extensive  building  supjiosed  to  have 
been  a  bathing  establishment.  The  theatre  is  not 
BO  large  as  that  to  the  south,  and  has  an  open  stage 
or  .scene.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
north  is  another  Corinthian  temple  facing  west,  a 
very  unusual  aspect  for  temples  ot  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents,  in  Palestine. 

There  are  many  other  niins  of  public  buildings 
not  enumerated  whose  identity  has  not  been 
established,  and  a  number  of  inscriptions  (more 
than  ten),  two  of  which,  near  the  ruins  of  a  building 
supjOTsed  to  have  been  a  church,  south  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun,  refer  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  and  the  discontinuance  of  pagan  wor- 
ship of  about  5tli  cent.,  an  important  jnece  of 
evidence  in  connexion  with  the  subject  in  Syria 
(Conder,  Palestine,  p.  180).  The  stream  which 
runs  through  Jerds/i  is  principally  fed  from  springs 
within  the  city  on  east  side.  There  are  very  full 
accounts  of  JerAsh  in  the  travels  of  Iiuckingham, 
Hurckhardt,  Irby,  and  Mangles,  but  no  recent  sur- 
veys have  been  made.  Jerdsh  was  visited  by 
the  present  writer  in  1807,  and  a  sketch  plan 
of  the  city  was  made  and  several  plans  of  temples, 
which  have  not  yet  been  published.  I'ifteen 
photo'p'aphs  of  ruins  also  were  taken,  which 
have  been  published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  C.  Wakren. 

GERASENES.— The  country  of  the  Gera.senes 
(AVof  Mt  s-^Gergesenes;  Mt  5'  Lk  8-»  Gadarenes; 
RV  in  Mt  Oadarenes,  in  Mk  and  Lk  Gerasuiics)  is 
referred  to  in  NT  onlj-  in  connexion  with  the  cast 
ingout  of  the  legion  of  demons  and  their  entry  into 
the  herd  of  swine.  There  are  three  distinct  read- 
ings of  the  name  of  the  jieople  in  the  MSS — Gerge- 
senes,  Gadarenes,  Gerasenes — as  the  following  table 
will  show : — 

5It   _  Jlk  Lk 

A     (xviintinj^)  rao«^»«»        Vaint/j-tSt 

o    r«8«^.i.  (c»  Ti^i^.)    r«3«^.i»     ri^««-r,.;.  (C  ri^i».) 

D     (wanting)  Vif<xni>Mt        ri/Mi«^>>» 

Thus,  asWH(App.  p.  ll)pointout,  documentary 
evidence  shows  that  TaJapjji'iJi'  is  the  true  reading 
in  .Mt,  Vepa<!Tifu.v  in  Mk  and  Lk. 

The  miracle  took  place  'on  the  other  side'  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesarct,  which  is  'over  against 
Galilee'  {i.e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake)  (Lk 
8-"  '■"').  And  when  Jesus  '  wa.s  come  out  of  the  boat, 
straightway  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a 
man  with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling 
in  the  tombs'  (Mk  5-).  This  clearly  iiulicates  that 
tile  tombs  were  close  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
from  the  following  passages  it  appears  that  the 
tombs  and  city  were  in  the  pro.vimity :  Lk  S'" 
'There  met  him  a  certain  man  out  of  the  city  who 
had  devils  .  .  .  and  abode  not  in  any  liou.se  but 
in  the  tombs.'  From  the  following  it  apjiears  that 
the  hills  ran  updirectly  from  the  coast  oi  the  lake  : 
Lk  S"'-'  '  Now  there  was  there  a  henl  of  miiiiy 
swine  feeding  on  the  mountains  .  .  .  and  the  held 
rushed  down  the  steep  into  the  lake,  and  were 
choked.' 

Prom  this  it  is  certain  that  'the  country  of 
the  Gerasenes'  cannot  refer  to  the  city  of  Gciasa 
in  Gilciid  (Jerttsfi),  a.s  Gcni-sa  is  an  iidand  town 
east  of  .lordan,  near  I'hibidclphia,  towards  .Arabia 
{li,/  III.  iii.  3,  4),  which  has  certainly  been  identi- 
lied  with  the  ruins  of  Jen'ish.  It  also  appears  that 
Ciadara  cannot  be  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  inciileiit, 
n-s  it  (now  Vmm  ^Vi*)  is  situatetl  aUiut  six  or  more 
miles   south    of    the    Laki;   of   ticniie.sarct    on    tlm 
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iummit  of  a  Iiigh  hill  ^rith  the  deep  gorge  of  the 
river  Hieromax  (JarmHk)  at  its  foot,  cutting  it  off 
from  the  broad  plain  shelving  down  to  the  lake. 
There  was,  however,  a  district  attached  to  tlie  city 
of  Gadara,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  place  on  the 
lake  called  Gerasa  (not  the  Gerasa  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding art. )  lay  within  Gadarene  territory.  Gadara 
was  but  6  mUes  S.E.  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  and  Jos.  ( Vita,  9,  10)  mentions  Gadarene 
villages  close  to  the  lake  side.  According  to 
Joseplius,  however  {BJ  IV.  vii.  3),  Gadara  was  the 
capital  of  Peroea,  which  did  not  extend  nortli  of 
the  Hieromax.  It  is  not  improbable,  hewever,  that 
durintr  the  many  vicissitudes  of  tlio  administration 
recorded  to  Gadara  its  jurisdiction  may  have  ex- 
tended up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesaret  at  the  time  the  miracle  occurred. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  a  site  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  which  satisfies  the  biblical  description 
and  shows  traces  of  the  city  and  tombs.  This  has 
been  successfully  accomplished  by  Thomson  (The 
Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  35),  through  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Kersa  or  Gersa  on  tlie  eastern 
side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  nearly  half-way 
down  from  the  northern  end,  south  of  the  Wady 
,Sa»t«M(9ee  further  and  especially  Schumacher,  The 
Jauldn,  179).  Wilson  sta,i&s(Recoverxj  of  Jerusalem, 
p.  368)  that  about  a  mUe  south  of  this  the  hills, 
■which  everywhere  else  on  the  eastern  side  are 
recessed  from  half  to  three-tjuarters  of  a  mUe  from 
the  water's  edge,  approach  within  40  ft.  of  it.  They 
do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  there  is  a  steep 
even  slope,  which  we  would  identify  with  the 
'  steep  place '  down  which  the  herd  of  swine  ran 
violently  into  the  sea.  Macgregor  (Rob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan,  p.  423)  states,  '  Between  Wady  Samakh 
and  Wady  Fik  there  are  at  least  four  distinct 
localities  where  every  feature  in  the  Scripture 
account  of  this  incident  may  be  found  in  com- 
bination ;  above  them  are  rocks  with  caves  in 
them,  very  suitable  for  tombs.'  Thomson  states 
that  there  are  ancient  tombs  in  the  high  grounds 
about  the  ruins  of  Kersa.  Gergesa  and  Gerasa  may 
thus  be  variations  of  the  same  name  which  is  now 
found  under  the  form  of  Kersa,  Chersa,  or  Gersa, 
which  now  exist  close  to  Wady  Samakh,  subject 
to  the  various  pronunciations  according  to  whether 
the  people  are  from  the  hill  country,  or  the  plain, 
or  from  the  desert.  The  name  Gergesenes  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  (GlR- 
GASHITES)  which,  according  to  Jos  24",  would 
appear  to  have  been  located  west  of  Jordan, 
but  which  Jerome  (Comm.  ad  Gen.  xv.)  locates  on 
the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  (0pp. 
iv.  140)  alludes  to  the  city  Gergesa,  which  stood 
formerly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  to 
the  precipitous  descent  to  the  water  down  whicli 
the  swine  rushed.  A  village,  Gergesa,  on  a  hill 
above  the  lake,  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (0S»  p.  256,  14;  p.  162,  18). 

O    WARRFTtf 

GERGESENES.— See  Gerasenes. 

GGRIZIU  (D'n?  VT  har  Gerizztm,  the  modem 
Jebel  et-fUr). — This  important  mountain  faces  its 
northern  companion  Ebal,  having  in  the  narrow 
pass  between  them  the  town  of  Nflblus  (Neapolis), 
the  ancient  Shechem.  Its  height,  2849  ft.,  makes 
it  lower  than  the  other  by  228  ft.,  but  it  has  far 
surpassed  it  in  historical  and  religious  associations. 
The  cleft  between  them  (to  which  possibly  the 
mountain  owes  its  name)  presents  the  only  pass 
from  east  to  west  in  the  mountain  range  of 
Ephraim,  and,  being  also  on  the  main  road  from 
north  to  south,  its  facility  of  access  and  central 
position  in  the  land  marked  it  out  as  an  important 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

To-day,  as  the  sacred  place  of  the  little  Samari- 


tan community,  it  ia  interesting  chiefly  as  • 
monument  to  the  vitality  of  religious  prejudice. 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  contains  a  verse  giving 
express  commandment  that  an  altar  should  be 
built  on  Mt.  Gerizira,  making  it  rather  than 
Ebal  or  the  temple-rock  of  Jerusalem  the  first  and 
central  shrine  of  the  chosen  people  and  the  re- 
vealed law.  This  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  is  thus  confined  to  a  small  and  dwindling 
company  in  a  Syrian  village,  the  rest  of  the  world, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  being  in  darkness  and 
error  ;  and  the  assumption  is  to  them  one  of  com- 
fort and  complacency.  The  Samaritans  and  tlieir 
Mt.  Gerizim  thus  form  the  world's  iiieniorial  of 
sectarianism,  after  the  manner  of  Natural  History 
showing  at  once  the  grub  and  the  leaf  it  lives  upon. 

The  top  of  the  mountain  is  broad,  bare,  and 
rocky,  and  among  the  sacred  places  scattered  over 
it  some  refer  to  the  Bible  narrative,  others  to 
Samaritan  events,  and  others  to  Christian  history. 
1.  Patriarchal. — Abraham  entered  the  Promised 
Land  by  the  pass  of  Gerizim,  encamping  at 
Shechem  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  Gn  12*  (J).  Geri- 
zim is  also  claimed,  as  against  Mt.  jloriah  in 
Jerusalem,  to  have  been  the  mountain  to  which 
Abraham  was  directed  when  commanded  to  oiler 
up  Isaac,  Gn  22-  (K).  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  over  this  locality,  the  evidence  bearing 
chiefly  on  points  of  distance,  conspicuousness,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  words  Moreh  and  Illoriah. 
The  Scripture  account  scarcely  encourages  such 
attempted  precision,  as  its  reference  is  merely  to 
'one  of  the  mountains,'  the  words  'of  Moriah' 
being  an  undoubted  gloss.  On  the  whole,  Gerizim 
or  some  neighbouring  height  accords  best  with  the 
Bible  description. 

The  Samaritans  point  to  a  trench  on  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Gerizim  summit  as  the  snot  where 
Isaac  was  laid  on  the  altar.  The  Jews  and  Moslems 
agree  with  tlie  Samaritans  in  attaching  great  im- 
portance to  this  trial  by  sacrifice  in  the  life  of 
Abraham,  Jewish  tradition  stating  that  Isaac  said 
to  his  father,  'Bind  me  fast,'  and  the  Moslems 
making  Ishmael,  whom  they  substitute  for  Isaac, 
surpass  this  zeal  by  saj'ing,  '  Do  not  bind  me.' 

Samaritan  tradition,  arguing  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village  of  Salem,  makes  Gerizira 
the  place  where  Abraham  was  met  by  Melchizedek 
and  the  king  of  distant  Sodom  (Gn  14""^-).  It  is 
also  connected  with  Jacob,  who,  on  his  return 
from  Paddan-aram,  bought  '  the  parcel  of  ground ' 
for  his  encampment  at  Shechem,  Gn  33'*"'"'  (E). 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Samaritans  point  to  a 
spot  on  the  summit  called  Khurhet  Lauzeh,  as  the 
place  where  Jacob  slept,  and  had  the  vision  of 
divine  protection  and  promise,  Gn  28'"-  (E). 

2.  Israelite.  —  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  the 
mountains  on  whose  sides  the  tribes  assembled 
under  Joshua,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses, 
to  hear  the  curses  and  the  blessings  connected  with 
the  observance  of  the  law  (Dt  ll»'-s-  27"-",  Jos 
§33. 84)  Gerizim  was  probably  selected  in  preference 
to  Ebal  as  the  mount  of  blessing,  because  to  one 
looking  eastwards  it  was  on  the  riijht  hand,  the 
side  of  good  fortune  (see  Driver  on  Dt  11^).  The 
Samaritans  point  out  a  piece  of  flat  rocky  ground 
as  the  site  of  Joshua's  altar  and  their  own  temple. 

The  distance  from  Ai,  taken  along  with  the 
position  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  in  the  centre  of  a 
hostile  country,  has  off'ered  a  diflSculty  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  above  narrative  in  Deutero- 
nomy. A  solution  was  attempted  by  Eusebius 
(Onom.  sac.^  253),  Epiphanius,  and  others,  by 
referring  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  localities  nearer 
the  Jordan  Valley.  But  their  connexion  with 
Shechem,  to  which  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  viii.  C), 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome  themselves  refer,  ha* 
always  discountenanced  such  a  theory. 
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Geriziiii  comes  again  into  prominence  when 
Jotham  delivered  his  highly  ligurative  parable  to 
the  treaclieroua  elders  of  Slieohera  (Jg  9'''"). 

Tradition  has  represented  these  two  mountains 
as  brought  under  the  spell  of  the  blessings  and 
curses  once  pronounced  upon  them,  declaring 
Gerizim  to  be  beautiful  ancl  fertile,  while  Ebal  is 
bare  and  barren  ;  but  at  tlie  present  day  they  sliow 
the  similarity  that  might  be  exfiected  from  their 
proximity,  elevation,  and  composition. 

3.  Samaritan.  —  It  ia  well  known  that  the 
Samaritans  erected  a  temple  on  Gerizim  wliich 
la-nceforth  became  the  rival  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  in  historical  claims  and  sanctity 
as  a  religious  centre.  The  occa.sion  that  led  to 
its  erection,  ace.  to  Josephus  (Ant.  XI.  viii.  2,  4), 
was  the  marriage  between  Manasseh  of  the  high- 
priestly  family  in  Jerusalem  and  the  daughter  of 
SanbaUat.  This  union,  and  many  similar  inter- 
marriages, created  the  desire  for  an  independent 
sanctuary,  that  would  be  free  from  the  dictation 
of  the  Jerusalem  authorities.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  Josephus'  chronology  here  is  incorrect. 
He  places  the  erection  of  the  schismatic  temple  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  him,  authorized  its  erection  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  temple  on  Gerizim  was  built 
a  century  earlier  (c.  432  B.C.)  by  the  son-in-law  of 
Sanballat  the  Horonite  referred  to  in  Neh  13^  (cf. 
inter  alius,  Ryle,  Canon  ofOT,  91  f.).  This  Samari- 
tan temple  lasted  at  least  till  the  time  of  the 
Macjabees,  when  it  was  probably  destroyed 
(c.  110  n.c)by  John  Hyrcanus ( Jos.  Ant.  xill.  ix.  1  ; 
Wars,  I.  ii.  6).  To  wliat  extent  this  rivalry  as  to 
the  proper  site  of  worship  survived  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  is  seen  in  the  proverbial  hatred  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  in  the  arguments  urged 
bj'  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well(Jn  4=*--'). 

4.  Chrutian. — The  most  conspicuous  ruins  in 
Gerizim  at  the  present  day  are  those  called  in 
Arabic  cl-^uldah,  '  the  fortress.'  We  have  here 
the  remains  of  the  church  built  by  the  Christians 
in  the  reign  of  Zeno  in  A.D.  475,  wliich,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Samaritans,  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  fortified  by  Justinian  in  530.  See 
Samaritans. 

The  most  interesting  link  with  the  past  is  the 
yearly  celebration  of  the  Samaritan  Passover  on 
Its  summit.  As  the  sun  sets  on  the  Passover  Eve, 
the  seven  lambs  are  slain,  ceremonially  examined, 
and  roasted  in  the  oven  pit.  At  midnight  the 
covering  is  removed,  and  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
Btandin"  elders  with  tlieir  families  in  the  im- 
provized  tents.  Anything  left  over  is  scrupulously 
collected  and  consumed,  so  that  the  letter  of  the 
commandment  may  be  kept. 

I.iTKRATiRK.— Robinson,  Iini'  ii.  274  IT.;  SWP  11.  148  fl.; 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaUsfiw  (Index) ;  (Ju(irin.  Samarif,  i. 
424  ff.;  Thomson,  Land  and  the  U'mk  (U\Aq\)  :  Baedeker-Socin, 
I'ai.  220,  222;  G.  A.  Smith,  UHll L  11'.)  t.,  384  n.  2 ;  Cornier, 
Tent-Work,  ch.  ii.  :  Murray,  (Ixiide.-b'ivk  to  Syria  (Imiex); 
Driver  on  Dt  1129  j  Baudissin,  Stud.  l.  Sem.  Rel..geji.  ii.  2.'j2. 

G.  M.  Mackik. 
GERON  should  poR.sibly  appear  as  a  proper  name 
in  2  .Mac  6',  according  to  which  Antioclius  Epi- 
phanes  sent  ytpoiTa.  'kOriva'iov  (AV  and  KV  'an  old 
man  of  Athens,'  UVm  'Geron  an  Athenian')  'to 
compel  the  Jews  to  depart  from  the  laws  of  their 
fathers.' 

GERRENIANS  (^oji  tuv  Vepp-qvwv,  A  VtvyripCiVf 
AV  Gerrhenians,  2  Mac  13-').  —  When  Lysiius, 
recalled    from    I'al.    by    troubles   in   Syria,    made 

iieace  witli  Judas  M,i(c(ib;i'us  in  n.c.  1112,  he  left 
legemonides  a-s  commandant  '  from  Ptolemais  to 
the  G.'  (AV  wrongly,  '  miule  him — i.e.  Judas  — 
jirincipal  governor,' etc. ).  The  tnie  rea<lingand  the 
people  inten<led  are  both  uncertain.  The  analogy 
of  1  Mac  11™  suggests  some  place  near  the  border 
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of  Kgypt ;  but  Gerrha,  between  Pelusiura  and 
Rhinocolura,  was  in  Egj-ptian  territory.  Ewald 
(Hist.,  Eng.  tr.  v.  319)  suggested  that  the  word 
should  be  understood  of  the  iidiabitants  of  Gerar, 
an  ancient  Phil,  city  S.E.  of  Gaza  ;  and  this  view 
is  supported  by  cod.  55,  which  reads  VfpaprivCiv  (gee 
KVm).  On  the  other  hand,  Syr.  reads  Gazar 
{'l-ii),  i.e.  GczerorGazara,  not  far  from  Lydda  (cf. 
1  Mac  15--'").  u.  A.  White. 

GERSHOM  (orchil  or  oV^i).—X.  The  firstborn  son  of 
Moses  and  Zipporah  (Ex  2=^=18^  both  JE,  1  Ch 
23'''|.  In  the  two  former  passages  the  writer  ex- 
plains tlie  name  as  though  it  were  connected  with 
i;  'a  sojourner'  and  cy  'there,'  cf.  the  LXX  form 
Vrjpaiii  (Ex  2"=  18").  Unless  Ex  4-^  (J)  gives  ut 
an  account  of  his  circumcision  we  know  nothing 
further  of  G.'s  life,  but  there  are  a  few  scattered 
notices  of  his  descendants.  In  the  pre-Ma.'*soretic 
text  of  Jg  IS-'",  supported  by  some  cursive  MSS  of 
the  LXX,  Jonathan,  tlie  son  of  Gersliom,  the  son 
of  Moses,  is  said  to  have  officiated  as  priest  of 
the  .sanctuary  of  J"  at  Dan,  and  it  is  added  that 
the  office  was  held  by  members  of  the  family  until 
the  Captivity.  The  MT  here  reads  Manas.seh  for 
Moses;  so  LXX,  A,  H,  L.  See  Moore,  in  loc.  In 
1  Ch  23"  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of  Moses  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  tribe  of  Levi,  i.e.  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Aaronite  branch  of  the  family, 
who  were  consecrated  for  .special  purposes.  Lastly, 
from  1  Ch  26-''  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of  Uavid 
a  son  of  G.  named  Shebuel  was  '  ruler  over  the 
treasuries,'  cf.  '23"  24™  (Shubael).  2.  Gershon,  the 
eldest  son  of  Levi  (1  Ch  B'"-  "•■»•  «••  «•"  15').  See 
next  article.  3.  A  descendant  of  Phinehas  who 
journeyed  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  .lerus. 
(Ezr  8'').  \V.  C.  Allen. 

GERSHON  (i^cnj,  called  also  Gershom,  CicHj  or 
cbnj,  1  Ch  6'«- "•■•»'•  "•«^-'>  15').  — All  our  data 
about  G.  and  his  family  come  from  P  and  the 
Chronicler,  the  latter,  however,  adding  nothing  to 
P's  account  with  regard  to  (i.  himself.  According 
to  these  writers  he  was  the  firstborn  of  llie  three 
sons  of  Levi  (E.x  6",  Nu  3",  I  Ch  6'-  '•  23"),  liorn 
before  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into 
Egypt  (Gn  4tj").  He  had  two  sons,  Libni  (for 
whom  we  find  Ladan  in  1  Ch  '23'  '20-')  and  Shiniei 
(Ex  C",  Nu  3'»,  1  Ch  6"-  -^').  This  ia  all  tli.U  we  know 
of  G.  personally,  but  of  the  fortunes  of  his  descend- 
ants we  have  fuller  particulars.  Their  history 
falls  into  three  periods — (1)  the  wilderness  wander- 
ings ;  (2)  the  monarchy ;  (3)  after  the  Exile. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Gershonites  were 
divided  into  two  families,  the  Libnites  and  the 
Shimeites  (Nu  3-').  The  whole  number  of  males 
from  a  month  old  was  7500  (3-),  and  between 
30  and  50  years  of  age  '2030  (4--'-*'-").  Their 
position  in  the  camp  was  behind  the  tabernacie 
westward  (3^),  and  their  chief  at  this  time  was 
Elia.saph  the  son  of  Lael  (3-').  The  oflice  a«.signed 
to  them  by  P  during  the  wilderness  wandering 
was  the  carrj'ing  of  the  curtains,  the  coverinjjs, 
the  screens,  ;inil  the  hangings  of  the  taln>niacMO 
and  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  together  with  the 
accompanying  cords  and  instruments  (3*""  4'-'4-j« 
10").  In  this  they  were  to  be  at  the  command  of 
Aaron,  and  were  superintended  by  Itliamar  his  .son 
(4J7-JS)  Two  waggons  and  four  oxen  were  assigned 
to  them  for  this  service  (7').  In  this  respect  of 
office  the  Gershonites  were  preceded  bv  the  younger 
famil}',  the  Koliathites.  Tlie  G.  are  also  mentioned 
at  the  time  of  the  census  taken  by  Moses  luid 
Eleazar  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan, 
when  the  whole  number  of  the  I>evites  was  •23,0<KI 
('20").     At  the   allotment  of    Le^itieal  cities   by 
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Joslma  and  Eleazar  after  the  entry  into  Pal., 
thirteen  cities  in  the  territories  of  eastern  Man- 
asseh,  Issachar,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  were  assij;ned 
to  the  Gershonites  (Jos  21'';  -'-^^  [P]  =  1  Ch  6'"  "-'«). 

2.  In  the  reign  of  David,  as  narrated  by  the 
Chronicler,  we  have  several  references  to  the  Gor- 
Bhonites.*  The  G.  family  of  Asaph,  together  willi 
the  Kohathite  family  of  Henian  and  tin;  Merarite 
familyof  Ethan  or  Jeduthun,  were,  ace.  to  this  writer, 
specially  set  apart  to  administer  the  temple  music 
(cf.  1  Ch  6^'-"  25'-'  ;  and  .see  A.SAPH).  Consequently, 
at  the  bringing  of  the  ark  into  Jerus.,  of  the  iJiO 
Gershonites  under  the  leadership  of  Joel  who  are 
said  to  have  been  present  (1  Ch  1.5'),  Asaph  and 
certain  others  took  part  in  the  music  (15"-  '*  16^-'). 
Descendants  of  the  two  families  of  Ladan  (for 
Libni)  and  Shimei  are  mentioned  as  '  heads  of  the 
fathers'  houses'  when  David  diWded  the  Levites 
into  courses  (1  Ch  23'""),  and  the  sons  and  gr.ind- 
sons  of  Ladan  are  spoken  of  as  superintemlents  of 
the  treasuries  at  this  time  (1  Ch  26-'"'-  29*).  In 
1  Ch  26'  the  marginal  reading  Ebiasaph  should  be 
followed.  Further,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  G.  are 
mentioned  as  taking  part  with  the  other  Levites 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  (2  Ch  29'-- ''),  and 
In  2  Ch  35''  the  Asaphite  singers  are  recorded 
as  present  when  the  passover  was  kept  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah. 

3.  In  the  period  after  the  Exile  we  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  Asaphite  branch  of  the  singers.  When 
Zenibbabel  returned  to  Jerusalem,  128  Asaphites 
(or  148  ace.  to  Neh  V"*)  were  included  amongst  his 
followers  (Ezr  2").  At  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple,  Asaphites  are  found  leading 
the  music  (Ezr  3'°),  and  special  provision  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  them  (Neh  ll^'';  ct.  also 
1  Ch  9'»,  Neh  11"  12^). 

The  name  Gershonites  ("xnan)  occurs  Nu  321- a- m 
4a.  27. 28  265',  Jos  21^,  1  Ch  23',  2  Ch  29'-.  They  are 
elsewhere  called  '  the  sons  of  Gershon  '  (Ex  6",  Nu 
3.8.  25  422.  38. 41  77  1017),  or  '  the  children  of  Gershon  ' 
(Jos  21«-  "),  or  '  the  sons  of  Gershom  '  (1  Ch  6"-  «=• " 
15').  For  their  history  see  above.  In  I  Ch  26-'  the 
word  is  applied  in  sing,  to  Ladan,  in  29'  to  Jehiel. 

W.  C.  Allen. 

GERSON  (A  FTipiTiii',  B  Tapoffiro/nos),  1  Es  8-''.— 
In  Ezr  8^  Gershom. 

GERUTH-CHIMHAM  (cto?  nn?  Kere,  DriiD|  '3 
Kethibh)  Jer  41". — A  khan  (?)  which  possibly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai 
the  GUeadite,  2S19^"-.  See  Chimham.  Instead 
of  rna  we  should  almost  certainly  read  nnii 
'  hurdles,'  after  Josephus  and  Aquila  (see  Graf). 

GESHAN  (iri).— A  descendant  of  Caleb,  1  Ch  2". 
Mod.  editions  of  AV  have  Gesham,  although  the 
correct  form  of  the  name  appears  in  ed.  of  1611. 

GESHEM  (DP3,  r^ffa^u,  Neh  2'9  &•■"■,  in  6«  the 
form  Gashmu  occurs). — An  Arabian,  who  is  named 
along  >vith  Sanballat  the  Horonite  and  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  as  an  opponent  of  Neh.  during  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  He  may  have 
belonged  to  an  Arab  community,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  monuments,  was  settled  by  Sargon 
in  Samaria  c.  B.C.  715— this  would  explain  his 
close  connexion  with  the  Samaritans ;  or  he  may 
have  been  the  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  in  the 
S.  ol  Judah,  in  which  case  his  presence  would  point 
to  a  coalition  of  all  the  neighbouring  peoples  against 
Jerusalem.  Since  the  internal  administration  of 
the  Persian  satraps  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to 
prevent  petty  feuds  among  subject  races  in  distant 
parte  of  the  empire,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in 

•  It  must  never  be  overlooked  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
Olironicler  to  carry  back  many  of  the  arrangements  of  his  own 
age  to  the  time  of  David. 


the  mention  of  an  alliance  of  Samaritans,  Arabians, 
Aslido<lites,  and  Ammonites  against  the  Jews 
(Neh  4").  Gesliem  with  his  confederates  mockal 
Neli.'s  intention  of  repairing  the  walls  (2");  and 
when  tlie  walls  were  completed,  he  joined  with 
Sanballat  in  inviting  Nell,  to  a  conference  in  the 
plain  of  Ono  (e'"-).  His  authority  was  cited  in 
sujiport  of  tlie  rumour  that  Neh.  intended  to  rebel 
against  the  Persian  king  (6").         H.  A.  White. 

GESHUR,  GESHURITE  (-flt??,  nipjn).— A  small 
Aramfean  tril>e  whose  territory,  together  with 
that  of  Maacali  (wli.  see),  formed  the  W.  border  of 
Bashan  (Dt  3'\  Jos  12'  13").  The  Geshurites  were 
not  ex])elled  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  to 
whom  their  land  had  been  allotted  (Jos  13'^),  and 
were  still  ruled  by  an  independent  king  in  tlie 
reign  of  David,  w'ho  married  the  daughter  of 
Talmai  king  of  Gesliur  (2  S  3^),  After  the  murder 
of  his  half-brother  Amnon,  Absalom  took  refuge 
with  his  maternal  grandfather  in  '  Gesliur  of 
Aram'  (2  S  13^'  15*).  Geshur  and  RIaacah  were 
probably  situated  in  the  modern  Jauhln  (Smith, 
HGHL  p.  548,  n.  9),  if  thev  are  not  to  be  identilied 
with  it  (Driver,  Deut.  p.  56  f.).  In  1  Ch  2-"»  Geshur 
and  Aram  are  said  to  have  taken  the  '  tent- 
villages  '  of  Jair  from  the  Israelites.  On  the 
strength  of  Jos  13-  and  1  S  27^  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  there  was  another  tribe  of  this  name  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Philistines.  This  view 
has  been  recently  revived  by  Honimel  (AHT  p. 
237  fT.),  who  regards  Geshur  as  a  contraction  for 
GS-Ashtlr  or  Ge-Shdr,  'the  lowland  of  Ashflr  or 
Sliftr,'  and  identities  it  with  the  extreme  soutliern 
portion  of  Palestine  between  el-'Arish  ('the  brook 
of  Egypt ')  and  Gaza  (or  Beersheba).  According 
to  Hominel,  this  tract  of  country  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Ash-iir  being 
treated  as  the  '  broken '  or  internal  plural  form  of 
Asher).  But  even  if  we  could  follow  him  in  his 
view  that  Shi'ir  (Gn  16'  20'  25'*,  1  S  15')  was 
merely  a  popular  abbreviation  otAshtir  (see  Shui:), 
and  that  the  latter  was  so  called  after  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  his  derivation  of  Geshur  iiiu.st  be  rejected. 
Such  a  contraction  as  Geshur  for  Ge-Ashiir  or 
Ge-Shiir  (-\vsi  for  •n;?!<  N'3  or  hi:'  n'J),  is  entirely  foreign 
to  the  Hebrew  language ;  and,  further,  the  meaning 
of  (jc'  (N'3,  constr.  st.  of  n;:)  is  not  '  lowland,'  but 
'ravine'  or  'glen.'  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  B 
text  of  the  LXX  at  1  S  27*  gives  only  one  name, 
omitting  Geshur,  which  is  probably  an  incorrect 
gloss  (see  GiRZlTE).  In  the  remaining  passage 
(Jos  13-)  the  context  (cf.  vv."- ")  renders  the 
present  reading  very  suspicious :  possibly  we 
should  substitute  1i;c"'7?'!  ('and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Gezer')  for  •iityjrr'jpi  ('and  all  the  Geshurites'). 
In  the  absence  of  further  proof,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  name  Geshur  was  applied  only 
to  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan. 

In  2  S  2"  'Geshurites'  (•l'i:'^u)  should  perhaps  be 
substituted  for  'Ashurites'  (nsc'sn).  So  Vulg., 
Syr.,  and  Thenius,  Ewald,  Wellhausen.  Others 
prefer  to  read  n-'yc  (' Asherites,'  cf.  Jg  1-").  This 
is  adopted  by  Kiihler,  Kamphausen,  Klostermann, 


Budde,  and  others. 


J.  F.  Stennino. 


GESTURES.  —  1.  An  emotional  necessity  of 
Oriental  life.  Gesture  is  much  resorted  to  by 
Orientals  in  the  communication  of  their  thoughts 
and  expression  of  their  feelings.  This  does  not 
prove  them  more  emotional  than  Anglo-Saxons, 
if  we  use  this  term  of  sincerity  of  feeling  and  its 
practical  and  permanent  influence  upon  conduct, 
but  they  have  much  greater  facility  and  variety  in 
its  expression.  Where  we  control  our  feelings, 
they  are  controlled  by  them,  not  because  the 
feelings  are  always  stronger,  but  because  the  con- 
trolling power  is  less.     They  are  more  governed  by 
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the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  the  mood 
chauges  >vith  the  occasion  that  produced  it.  Thus 
the  passage  of  a  funeral  procession  through  an 
Oriental  town  makes  a  reverent  hush  among  the 
trades  and  traffic  of  the  street,  and  the  people  stand 
mute  and  motionless  like  a  guard  of  honour ; 
among  the  aged  and  infirm,  lips  move  in  prayer, 
and  eyes  are  tilled  with  tears  ;  hut  when  the  si)ec- 
tacle  has  passed,  the  return  to  other  tilings  is  rapid, 
easy,  and  complete. 

In  congenial  company  a  jest  may  cause  such 
merriment  that  one  of  the  number  will  call  out, 
'The  Lord  cover  (forgive)  us  for  this  laughter!' 
In  the  same  way  grief  is  vented  to  the  point  of 
physical  reaction  and  dismissal.  In  lands  that 
nave  given  freedom  to  the  press,  there  is  an  out- 
spoken frankness  about  the  statement  of  private 
intention  and  public  affairs,  but  the  feelings  of 
tlie  heart  are  kept  in  hallowed  reserve ;  in  the 
East,  on  the  contrary,  plans,  motives,  and  ex- 
pectations are  seldom  stated  simply  and  sincerely, 
but  the  expression  of  feeling  is  always  profuse  and 
exuberant.  The  strongest  possible  terms  of  devo- 
tion to  God  and  attachment  to  friends  are  in 
constant  use,  but  only  one  of  tliemselves  can  tell 
when  language  is  the  symbol  of  feeling  and  when 
its  substitute.  In  modem  Syria,  a  mere  child 
detected  in  theft  or  falsehood  at  school  boldly 
calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  is 
innocent.  In  the  Arabic  grammar,  emotional 
apostrophe  is  treated  as  a  commonplace  of  daily 
speech,  and  rules  are  provided  for  adjuration  and 
imprecation.  Conversation  is  usually  conducted 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice ;  truth,  in  tlie  interest  of 
trutli,  is  sympathetically  exaggerated  ;  the  simple 
'yes'  and  'no'  of  tlie  European  are  regarded  aa 
cold  and  deficient  in  liumanity. 

The  Bible  abounds  in  vivid  narrative,  and  the 
dramatic  form  is  approached  in  Job  and  Canticles, 
but  neither  among  the  Hebrews  nor  the  Arabs  has 
there  lieen  any  dramatic  literature  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  speech  is  generally  so  figurative  and 
animated. 

Such  temperament  and  surroundings  help  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  language  of  Orientals  is  so 
rich  in  figure,  and  their  spoken  words  to  such  an 
unusual  degree  helped  and  harmonized  by  appro- 
priate gesture. 

2.  Expressiveness  and  variety  of  Oriental  gesture. 
— To  the  European,  Oriental  gesture  is  lacking 
in  self  -  command  and  husbanded  energy,  and 
approaches  grimace  and  contortion.  The  whole 
body  is  pressed  into  the  service.  Two  men  engaged 
in  warm  dispute  appear  to  be  using  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet.  The  body  is  one  moment  bent 
forward,  the  next  is  standing  erect;  the  hands  are 
stretched  out  in  supjilication,  and  then  slapped  and 
held  on  each  side  of  the  head  in  the  anguish  of 
distraction  and  the  shock  of  assumed  amazement. 
The  eyes  Hash,  and  the  voices  rise  higher,  until 
one  yields  to  the  vehemence  of  the  other  ('2  S  19"), 
or  both  are  separated  by  the  bystanders  (Ex  2"). 
The  head  is  shaken,  nodded,  jerked,  and  inclined 
sidewaj's,  forwards,  and  backwards  in  a  variety  of 
ways  reaching  in  suggested  meaning  from  iiulitler- 
ence,  impatience,  acquiescence,  and  dcni.-il  to 
amazement,  sarcasm,  denunciation,  and  di>gust. 
The  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  is  similarly  varied 
to  express  emharrassment,  surprise,  ignorance,  and 
irres])onsibility.  An  Oriental  reading  the  Bible 
naturally  supplies  this  shrug  when  reading  Gn  25^ 
37*  44",  Ex  3"  15-^  17*,  1  S  17*",  Pli  1",  the  first 
sentence  of  Rev  7''',  etc.  In  salutation  tlie  form 
varies  with  the  relationship.  A  man  greeting  his 
senior  or  superior  brings  the  hand  with  a  round 
sweep  towards  the  ground,  as  if  he  should  be 
kneeling  tliere,  and  lifts  it  to  his  breast  and  head, 


implying  readiness  to  receive,  understand,  and 
obey  commands.  Relatives  or  intimate  acquaint- 
ances meeting  each  other  after  an  interval  kiss 
each  other  on  both  cheeks.  A  son  or  daughter 
kisses  the  hand  of  a  parent  or  aged  relative,  and 
the  same  respect  f ul  courtesy  is  shown  towards  priests 
as  spiritual  lathers.  Frequently,  a  man  meetinjj 
his  Iriend  puts  out  both  hands  as  if  to  clasp  and 
kiss  his  hand  with  the  respect  of  inferior  to 
superior,  but  the  other  is  expected  to  defeat  this 
intention,  allowing  his  fingers  to  be  touched,  and 
by  withdrawing  his  hand  to  claim  tlie  equalitj'  of 
a  friend.  When  one  enters  a  room  where  otiiers 
are  seated,  those  assembled  rise  in  token  of  respect 
and  welcome,  this  being  especially  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  aged. 

Many  particular  gestures  and  special  actions 
might  be  noted.  The  beggar  at  the  door  brings 
his  forefinger  acros.s  bus  teeth  to  prove  that  he 
has  eaten  nothing  that  day  (Am  4''). 

In  friendly  explanation,  as  an  act  of  aflfectionate 
persuasion,  and  as  a  liberty  of  familiar  friendship, 
the  hand  is  put  under  the  chin,  and  the  face  lifted 
up,  or  the  beard  stroked  as  Joab  did  to  Amasa 
(2  .S  20").  The  outstretched  arm  indicates  authority 
and  decision,  if  the  hand  is  also  open  and  extended 
(Ex  6") ;  but  when  tlie  fingers  and  thumb  are  d^a^\^l 
together  to  a  cone,  it  implies  a  respectful  request 
for  permission  to  speak  or  interfere  (Ac  21*"). 

Naturally,  the  most  characteristic  gestures  are 
those  where  the  strongest  emotions  are  called 
forth  or  r-.ppealed  to,  as  in  the  dance,  in  bereave- 
ment, and  the  symbolical  gestures  and  attitudes 
of  Oriental  prayer.  See  further  such  articles  as 
Foot,  Hand,  Head.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

GET,  GETTING.— 1.  The  verb  to  '  get'  (of  which 
the  parts  are  get,  gat*  or  got,  gotten  or  got)  is 
frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  '  go,'  generally 
followed  immediately  by  a  personal  pronoun. 
Thus  2  S  4'  '  tliey  smote  him  .  .  .  and  gat  them 
away  through  the  plain  all  night '  (n?-ivn  ^r)  \v;:\, 
RV  '  went  by  the  way  of  the  Arabali ').  Four 
times  in  NT  Unraye,  the  iniperat.  of  viriyu,  to 
'  depart,'  is  so  tr'',  viz.  iiraye  Soroi'd,  '  Get  thee 
hence,t  Satan,'  Mt  4'"  (Khem.  'Avant  Satan'); 
and  liraye  dtrlau  nov  'Za.To.va,  '  Get  thee  be'  ind  me, 
Satan,'  Mt  1G==,  Mk  8»,  Lk  4«  (the  last  omitted  by 
RV  after  edd.).  This  idiom  is  still  bolder  in 
earlier  versions,  as  in  Tind.,  Mt  27""  'the  hye 
prestes  and  pharises  got  them  selves  to  Pilate '  ; 
Lk  22*'  '  And  he  gate  him  selfe  from  them,  about 
a  stones  cast'  ;  Jn  .5"  '  For  Jesus  had  gotten  him 
selfe  awaye,  because  that  ther  was  preace  of 
people  in  the  place.' 

2.  The  same  form  of  expression  (though  the 
idiom  is  dill'erent,  the  pron.  being  now  the  remote 
object)  is  often  used  when  the  meaning  is  '  find  '  or 
'  gain.'  Sometimes  the  pers.  pron.  is  expressed  in 
the  Heb.,  sometimes  not.  Thus  Gn  34*  'Get  me 
this  damsel  to  wife'  (-S-np)  ;  Ex  14"  '  When  I  have 
gotten  me  honour  upon  I'haraoh  '  (1?;'7?) ;  2  S  20" 
'  lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities'  (iS  K^ri?) ;  Ec  2'  '  I 
got  me  servants'  (C'^'i,  •n'JiT,  RV  '  I  bought  men- 
servants  ') ;  2*  '  I  gathered  me  also  silver  '  C?  -Brj;) ; 
Jer  13'  'Go  and  get  thee  a  linen  girdle'  (^^  ""JD, 
RV  'buy  thee').  This  remote  object  is  expressed 
otherwise  than  by  a  pers.  pron.  in  1  Mac  3'  '  So  !iO 
"at  his  people  great  honour  '  (icoi  tryirvrtr  Sl^ar  rif 
\ov  aiVofi). 

3.  Other  passages  deseri-ing  attention  are  :  Gn4' 
'  I  iiave  gotten  a  man  from  tlie  Lord  '  (-n^c  &x  t').; 

•  Ttie  ISll  edition  of  A V  Bpelta  lhl«  (onn  ' g»te •  everjwhf re 
excont  Sir  <«»,  1  Mao  oa. 

t  This  poMaj^o  has  given  tho  phrase  'ect  the«  hence  • 
mcaniiik'  inmoll.  Kni;.  which  it  di.l  nut  alwnyn  carr)-.  Thu« 
Mil  1*^  Tind.  •  tJet  Ihc  hence  and  ullcwe  tliy  %\\tv  to  Ule  prMlo '  ; 
Jn  6"  Tind.  'Talie  up  Ihv  In-cd,  and  |fct  thee  hence";  anil 
Zeo  GB  AV  *  Qet  you  hcnoe,  walk  to  and  fro  Ihrougb  the  ttarth.' 
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ni.T,  RV  '  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord'*);  Wis  10*  'they  gat  not  only  tliis 
hurt,  that  they  knew  not  the  things  which  were 
good'  {i^Xd^riaav,  RV  'were  disabled');  Sir  13" 
'Smiling  upon  thee  [he]  will  get  out  thy  secrets' 
(^trrdo-ei,  RV  '  will  search  thee  out ') ;  21"  '  getteth 
the  understanding  thereof  '  {/caraKparet  toC  ivvoiiiiaros 
airroS,  RV  '  becometh  master  of  the  intent  thereof ') ; 
27"  '  so  hast  thou  let  thy  neighbour  go,  and  shalt 
not  get  him  again '  {ov  B-npevaen  avrbv,  RV  '  tliou 
wilt  not  catch  him  again');  I  Mac  9'^  'when 
Bacchides  gat  knowledge  tliereof '  ((yi^,  RV 
'  knew  it ') ;  2  Mac  5'  '  But  Jason  slew  his  own 
citizens  without  mercy,  not  considering  that  to 
get  the  day  of  tliem  of  his  own  nation  would  be 
a  most  unhappy  day  for  him '  (o!>  awvoQir  rrjv  tis  tows 
cvyyeveh  einjfiepiav  Svaij^epLav  cli'ai  rijy  tuyl<miv^  RV 
'  that  good  success  against  kinsmen  is  the  greatest 
ill  success '  t)- 

Getting  is  used  as  a  verbal  subst.  in  Gn  31'*  '  the 
cattle  of  his  getting'  Cu;^?  nji??,  Dillm.  das  Vieh 
seines  Erwcrbcs,  '  the  cattle  of  his  possession  '  ; 
Kalisch,  'the  cattle  of  his  acquisition');  and  in 
Pr  4'  '  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding ' 
(^j;;p-'7?3,  RV  '  with  aU  thou  hast  gotten ' :  the 
meaning  is  not  '  whatever  thou  gettest,  get  under- 
standing,' but  'by  means  of  all  thy  gains,  get 
understanding '  ;  cf.  Mt  13*"  '  went  and  sold  all 
that  he  had,  and  bought  it').  T.  Lever  (Sermons, 
1550,  Arber's  ed.  p.  117)  translates  Is  56"  '  Un- 
shamefaste  dogges,  Knowynge  no  measure  of  gredye 
gettynge.'  J.  Hastings. 

GETHER  (-na).— Named  in  Gn  10==,  along  with 
Uz,  Hul,  and  jilash,  as  one  of  the  '  sons  of  Aram ' 
(in  1  Ch  1"  simply  '  sons  of  Shem ').  Tlie  clan  of 
which  he  is  the  eponymous  founder  has  not  been 
identified.  Dillmann  considers  that  Knobel's  ex- 
planations ( Volkertafel,  235  f . )  from  Arabian  genea- 
logies, as  well  as  tlie  attempts  of  Glaser  [Skizze  d. 
Gesch.  u.  Gcog.  Arab.  421  f.),  have  failed  to  yield 
any  acceptable  results. 

GETHSEMANE  [Vee(rriiiavel).—A '  plotof  ground ' 
(xoipiov,  Mt  20^*,  ^Ik  14^'^),  which  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (Lk  22™)  and  beyond  the 
ravine  of  the  Kidron  (Jn  18').  The  'garden'  or 
enclosure  [KiiTroi)  belonging  to  it  was  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  Agony.  The  name  (from  n?  '  press '  and 
\ia  'oU')  means  'oil-press'  (on  the  form  of  thje 
name  see  Dalman,  Gram.  152,  289  n.  3).  Leaving 
Jerusalem  by  St.  Stephen's  gate  one  comes  to  the 
traditional  site  of  Gethsemane,  at  a  distance  of 
almost  50  yards  beyond  tlie  bridge  that  spans  the 
Kidron.     A  stone  wall  encloses  a  nearly  square 

*  There  are  two  difficulties ;  (1)  'n';[5  •  I  have  gotten '  \b 
evidently  meant  to  explain  the  name  {*i2  Cain.  See  under  Cain. 
(2)  mn-riK  is  either  simply  '  the  Lord '  (riN  being  the  sign  o(  the 
object),  or  '  with  the  Lord '  (TIN  being  the  prep.).  The  prep,  is 
not  elsewhere  used  with  nin"  (yet  cf.  'P'riN  ||  •pT.'Jlf':  Job  26^). 
But  the  direct  object  gives  so  difficult  a  sense  that  most 
versions  and  commentators  prefer  the  prep.,  as  AV  and  RV. 
The  LXX  has  •IvcT^c-a^Jli'  ocvSparrov  iict  TOu  dioij ;  O.L.,  Vulg. 
pogsedi  (acnuisivi.  procreaiyi)  homitiem  per  deum  ;  Luther,  Ich 
habe  den  Mann,  den  Herm' ;  Wj-c.  1382,  *  I  haue  had  a  man  hi 
God,'  lass,  '  Y  haue  gete  a  man  bi  God  ' ;  Tind.  '  I  haue  gotten  a 
man  of  the  Lordb  ' ;  Gov.  '  1  haue  opteyned  the  man  of  the 
Lords  ' ;  Rog.  '  I  haueobtejTied  a  man  of  the  Lord'  ;  Gen.  '  1  haue 
obteined  a  man  by  the  Lord'  [Gen.  marg.  That  is,  according  to 
the  Lord'i  promise,  as  ch.  3^5  ;  some  read,  To  the  Lord,  as 
reioycing  for  the  Sonne,  whom  she  wolde  offer  to  the  Lord  as  the 
first  frutes  of  her  birth*];  Bish.  *I  haue  gotten  a  man  of  the  Lord'; 
Dou.  '  I  haue  gotten  a  man  through  God '  ;  Kautzsch,  '  Einen 
Menfichen  habe  ich  erhalten  mit  Hilfe  Jahwes.'  See  Spurrell,  in 
toe,  supplemented  by  Konig  in  Expos.  6th  Ser.  vii.  205  f. 

t  This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Scrivener  {Camb.  Bible,  p.  65 
D.  1)  as  one  of  the  colloq^uial  forms  which  disfigure  the  AV 
Apocrypha,  though  he  admits  that  it  keeps  up  the  verbal  play  of 
the  Greek.  It  is.  however,  no  colloquial  or  other  English  idiom, 
it  is  simply  a  literal  tr.  of  the  Greek.  The  Gen.  Bible  is  more 
Idiomatic,  *  not  considering  that  to  have  the  advantage  against 
his  kinsmen  is  greatest  disadvantage,'  and  it  preser^'es  the 
word-play  also. 


plot  of  ground,  which  contains  eight  very  ancient 
olive  trees.  Some  cling  fondly  to  the  idea  that 
tliese  were  actual  witnesses  of  the  Agony  ;  others 
hold  that  this  is  precluded  by  tlie  express  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (BJ  VI.  i.  1),  tliat  during  the 
sie^e  by  Titus  all  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jeruiialem  were  cut  down.  Rol)iiison,  Thomson, 
and  many  other  recent  explorers  doubt  the  accur- 
acy of  the  tradition  which  locates  Gethsemane, 
although  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  real 
site  cannot  be  far  from  the  traditional  one.  The 
tradition  in  question  dates  only  from  the4tli  cent., 
and  Robinson  may  be  ri<rht  in  his  suggestion  that 
the  site  of  Gethsemane,  like  that  of  Calvary,  was 
fixed  upon  during  the  visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  326.  Eusebius  (06'^  248,  18)  says  that  Geth- 
semane was  at,  Jerome  {ib.  130,  22)  that  it  was  at 
the  foot  of,  tlie  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  latter  adds  that  a 
church  had  been  built  over  it  (see  the  Peregrinntio 
Silvice,  cf .  the  testimony  of  Antoninus  Martyr  at  tlie 
end  of  6th  cent.).  The  traditional  site  is  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  near  the  city. 

Letekaturk.— Robinson,  BRP^  i.  234  f.,  270;  Porter,  Hand- 
book, 177 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii.  ^S3 ;  Stanley,  .S'uiai 
and  Palestine,  415;  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  413;  Keim, 
Jesus  of  Nazara,  v\.  9ff.;  Conder,  Bible  Places  (ed.  1807),  p. 
204;  Lees,  Jerusalem  Illustrated,  130;  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xiii. 
and  Jerusalem  volume ;    PEFSt  (1BS7),  pp.  151,  159  ;  (18!>9), 

p.  176.  C.  R.  Conder. 

GEUEL  (S'K?  'majesty  of  God').— The  Gadite 
gent  as  one  of  the  twelve  spies,  Nu  13'"  P. 

GEZER  (ni3,  Td^ep,  Ti^ep,  Td^apa,  Td^ris,  Vulg. 
Gazer). — Now  Tell  Jezer,  near  tlie  village  of  Abft 
Shdsheh  and  4  miles  W.N.W.  of  'AmwSs,  the 
ancient  Nicopolis  (see  Euseb.  Onom.  Sac.  p.  254, 
14),  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  .latla  to  Jeru.salem. 
The  site,  which  is  marked  by  blocks  of  unhewn 
stone  and  early  pottery,  would  well  repay  excava- 
tion. Here  liave  been  found  two  inscriptions  on  a 
rock,  one  containing  the  name  AAKIUT  in  Gr. 
letters,  the  other  ^IJ  onn  '  the  boundary  of  Gezer ' 
in  Heb.  characters  of  the  Maccabaean  age.  M. 
Clemiont-Ganneau,  to  whom  the  discovery  was 
due,  suggests  that  Alkios  should  be  identified  with 
a  certain  Alkios  son  of  Simon,  whose  sarcophagus 
has  been  found  at  Lydda,  and  points  out  tliat  Tell 
Jezer  is  the  Mount  Gisart  of  the  Crusaders.  The 
inscription  may  define  the  Sabbatic  limit  of  tlie 
city.  Josephus  [A7it.  VIII.  vi.  1)  places  the  town 
on  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Philistines; 
and  Strabo  (XVI.  ii.  29),  who  calls  it  Gadaris,  states 
that  it  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Jews.  In 
1  Ch  20^  Gezer  is  given  in  place  of  the  otherwise 
unknown  Gob  of  2  S  21'"  (where,  however,  the 
Sept.  and  Syr.  read  Gath). 

When  the  Egyptians  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
18th  dynasty  conquered  Canaan,  Gezer  was  placed 
under  an  Egyptian  governor.  In  the  time  of  the 
Tel  el-Amama  tablets  (B.C.  1400)  the  governor 
was  Yapakhi,  and  we  hear  of  Gezer  (Gazru)  along 
with  Ashkelon  and  Lachish  sending  provisions  to 
Jerusalem.  Subsequently,  however,  Gezer  was 
occupied  by  the  Beddwi  sheikh  Labai  (who  had 
once  been  governor  of  Shunem)  and  his  confederate 
Malchiel,  and  it  joined  in  an  attack  on  Ebed-tob, 
the  king  of  Jerusalem.  This  was  the  subject  of  a 
charge  brought  against  Labai  before  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan, 
Horam  (Ailam  in  the  Sept.)  was  king  of  Gezer  ;  he 
came  to  the  help  of  Lachish,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Joshua  (Jos  10**  12'-).  The  tovra  was 
included  in  the  southern  border  of  Ephraim,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Jos  16* 
21"') ;  the  Israelites,  however,  failed  to  capture  it, 
and  its  Canaanite  inhabitants  paid  tribute  to  the 
Ephraimites  (Jos  16'",  Jg  1'-*).  A  recently  dis- 
covered  inscription   of    Merenptah,   the  son  and 
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successor  of  Ramses  11.  (B.C.  1280),  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Israehtes,  speaks  of  Gezer 
having  been  taken  by  tlie  E;r3'i)tian3  (or,  according 
to  another  possible  translation,  by  the  people  of 
Ashkelon).  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  was  again 
taken  by  an  Egyp.  Pharaoh,  who  handed  it  over 
to  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife  (1  K  tl'").  Solomon 
thereupon  restored  it,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
Beth-horon,  and  it  henceforth  remained  in  Israel- 
itish  possession.  Under  the  name  of  Gazai!.\  (wh. 
see),  Gezer  appears  repeatedly  duririL'  the  Macca- 
ba'an  struggles  (1  Mac  4'»  7"  9'-  13"-"  14'-^  15^ 
16',  2  Mac  lu-'-).  It  was  then  an  important  strong- 
hold, for  wliose  possession  both  parties  contended 
strenuously.  See,  further,  Clermont  -  Ganneau, 
Arch.  Researches  in  Pal.  (1896),  pp.  22411'. 

A.  II.  Sayce. 

GHOST Like  'gliastly'  and  'aghast,'  '  ghost ' 

has  had  an  A  inserted  in  the  course  of  its  history — 
an  Italian  affectation,  says  Earle,  and  for  tlie  most 
part  a  toy  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  is  g6st,  the  connexion  of  which  with 
Ger.  gcust  is  obvious.  The  Middlc-Kng.  form  is 
'goost'  and  .sometimes  'gost.'  W'yclif's  form  is 
'  goost,'  Tindale's  'goost'  and  rarely  'gost,'  the 
Geneva  '  gost,'  the  Khemish  NT  and  the  AV 
always  spell  '  ghost.' 

The  root  of  the  word,  according  to  Skeat,  is  the 
Teut.  GIS  =  Aryan  GHIS  =  to  terrify,  so  that  the 
modern  use  of  the  word  is  as  close  to  the  primitive 
meaning  as  any  other.  The  sense  of  '  apparition  ' 
or  'spectre,'  appears,  however,  to  be  later  in 
English  usage  than  that  of  'breath'  or  'spirit,' 
so  that  the  derivation  is  a  little  uncertain.  The 
range  of  meaning  in  older  English  is  considerable. 

The  principal  meanings  are  :  (1)  Breath,  as  Bp.  Andrewes,  Ser- 
minis,  li.  340,  '  Ye  see  then  that  it  is  worth  the  while  to  confess 
this  as  it  should  he  confe.'ssed.  In  this  wise  none  can  do  it 
hut  hy  the  Holy  Ghost.  Otherwise,  for  an  ore  tenui  only,  our 
own  yhost  will  serve  well  enough.' 

(2)  The  soul  or  spirit  of  a  living  person.  Thus  Chaucer, 
CUrke's  Tale,  972— 

'  **  Nat  only,  lord,  that  I  am  glad,"  quod  she, 
"To  doon  your  lust,  but  I  desyre  also 
Yow  for  to* seme  and  plcse  in  my  degree 
With-outen  feynting,  and  shal  euermo. 
Ne  neuer,  for  no  wele  ne  no  wo, 
Ne  shal  the  gost  with-in  myn  herte  stente 
To  loue  yow  best  with  al  my  trewe  entente.*" 
Bo  Spenser,  FQ  ii.  i.  42— 

•  Whom  when  the  good  Sir  Guyon  did  behold. 
His  hert  gan  wexe  as  starke  as  marble  stone. 
And  his  fresh  bloud  did  frieze  with  fearefull  cold, 
That  all  liis  sences  seemd  bereft  attone  : 
At  last  his  mightie  ghost  gan  deepe  to  grone. 
As  lion,  grudging  in  his  great  disdaine. 

(3)  It  it  applied  especially  to  the  sovil  or  spirit  departing 
from  the  bodv.  Thus  in  'The  Fortv-two  .Articles'  of  l.S.'i3 
(Gibson,  The  .I'.V.V/.V  .irliclet,  i.  71).  Art.  Ill—'  For  the  bodic 
laie  in  the  Sepulchre,  until  the  resurrection  :  but  his  Ghoste 
departing  from  him  was  with  the  <ihostes  that  were  in  prison, 
or  in  hclle.  and  didde  prcache  to  the  same,  as  the  place  of  S. 
I'eter  doelh  testify.'  Thence  arise  the  phrases  'breathe  out, 
vield  up,  give  up  the  ghost,'  as  Chaucer,  Legend  0/  Good 
Women,  SSii— 

'  When  that  he  herdc  the  name  of  Tisbe  cryen, 
C>n  her  he  caste  his  bevy  deedly  yen, 
And  doun  again,  and  yeldeth  up  the  gost.* 
80  PrioreMet  Tale,  lS(i2— 

'This  holy  monk,  this  abbot,  him  mcnc  I, 
His  tonge  out-caughte,  and  took  a-wey  the  greyn. 
And  ho  gaf  up  the  goost  fui  softely.' 
And  Spenser,  FQ  n.  viii.  45— 

'  He  tombling  downe  on  ground, 
Breathd  out  his  ghost,  which  to  th'  inferiiall  shade 
Fast  Hying,  there  eU'rnall  tomiint  found 
For  all  the  sinnes  wherewith  his  lewd  life  did  abound.' 

(4)  The  most  frequent  ai>plication  of  the  word  i».  however,  to 
the  spirit  of  a  dead  l»erson,  a  disenibo^iied  spirit,  fil".  Hall  says 
{WorKu,  ii.  114),  '  Herod's  conscience  t<»Ul  him  he  hiul  otiered  an 
unjust  and  cniell  violence  to  an  innocent,  and  now  iiee  thinkcs 
that  John's  ghost  haunts  him.'  Cf.  also  .Mk  ll«  Ithem.  'Hut 
they  seeing  him  walking  u|Mjn  the  sea,  thought  it  warn  a  ghost, 
and  cried  out,'  The  wonl  is  fovmd  as  early  as  Chaucer  quite  in 
the  modoni  sense,  as  Prologue,  8 — 

'He  wisnat  pale  as  a  tor-pyned  (  =  tonnent«d)  goost" 


The  application  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  very  early.    Thus 
Malory,    Morte    d' Arthur  (Globe    ed.),    xill.    viii.   7—'  In    the 
midst  of  this  blast  entered  a  sun-beam  more  clearer  by  seven 
times  than  ever  they  saw  day,  and  all  they  were  alighted  of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'    Nor  is  it  always  accompanied  by 
the  adj.  Holy  :  Chaucer  (Seeonde  Nonnei  Tale,  3'2S)  has— 
*  But  ther  is  better  lyf  in  other  place. 
That  never  shal  be  lost,  ne  drede  tliee  nought. 
Which  Goddes  sone  us  tolde  thurgh  his  grice  ; 
That  fadrcs  sone  hath  alle  thinges  wrought ; 
And  al  that  wrought  is  with  a  skilful  thought. 
The  gost,  that  fro  the  fader  gan  procede. 
Hath  sowled  hem,  withouten  any  drede.' 
(5)  Finally,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  wonl  is  sometimef 
applied  to  a  dead  body.    Spenser,  FQ  11.  viii.  20 — 

*  Palmer,  (said  he)  no  knight  so  rude,  I  weene, 
As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost.' 

Shaks.  //  Benri/  VI.  ill.  ii.  161— 

'  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face  I 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless.' 

This  is  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  Hamlet,  I.  iv.  85— 

'  Still  am  1  call'd,  unhand  me,  gentlemen. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  let's  me  I* 

And  Dyce  quotes  from  Hooker's  AjnaTida  (1053),  p.  207 — 

'  What  stranger  who  had  seen  thy  shriv'led  skin. 
Thy  thin,  pale,  ghastly  face,  would  not  have  been 
Conceited  he  had  seen  a  ghost  i'  th'  bed. 
New  risen  from  the  grave,  not  lately  dead?' 

In  AV  'ghost'  is  used  only  in  tlie  plira.se  'give 
up'  or  'yield  up  the  ghost,'  and  in  the  name  'thf 
Holy  Gho.st.' 

1.  The  poetic  and  'Priestly'  word  rj  gdwa, 
whi  h  means  'to  expire,'  'to  perish,'  is  tr''  'give 
up  the  ghost'  in  Gn2.58-  "  35^,  Job  3"  10'"  IS'"  14'", 
La  1'-';  and  'yield  up  the  ghost'  in  tin  49**.  This 
tr"  is  jiartly  due  to  the  Geneva  liible  (Gn  35"  49**), 
but  seems  in  most  places  original  to  AV.  There 
is  no  rea.son  for  so  sjiecial  a  tr"  in  those  passages  ; 
elsewhere  g/iwa  is  tr''  simply  '  die,'  except  Jos 
22-'",  Job  34",  'perish.'  The  Heb.  nn  ruah,  '  breath,' 
'spirit,'  is  never  tr'' '  ghost.'  But  c'ej  nephcsh,  '  soul,' 
is  twice  so  tr'',  .lob  U-" '  their  liope  shall  be  as  the 
giving  up  of  the  ghost'  (li'Ernf;  ;  AVm  'a  pull'  of 
breatli ') ;  and  Jer  15"  '  she  hath  given  up  the  ghost ' 
(.T^'EJ  .I"?:).  In  To  14"  we  find  '{"■'X^  ''"'  "i  '''^  same 
waj',  '  he  gave  up  the  ghost  in  tlie  bed '  (iiiXnrcv 
[B  ;f Afiirei']  aiJToC  i)  ^vxv  ^t!  rijs  xXifTjs).  In  NT 
we  do  not  find  tf^'XV  so  tr'',  but  iri-eC/ia  twice,  Mt 
27*'  '  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  Uiud 
voice,  yielded  up  the  gliost'  {d<prjKe  ri  vfcvtia;  HV 
'yielded  up  his  spirit');  and  Jn  19*"  'he  Iwwed 
his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost '  {irapiSuKe  ri 
TUfv/xa  ;  RV  '  gave  up  Ids  spirit ').  Tliough  i/>vx^ 
is  not  tr''  'ghost,'  the  verb  4is4"''X'^t  which  occurs 
tliree  times,  is  twice  (Ac  5'  12^)  tr''  'give  up  the 
gliost,'  .and  once  (.'\c  5'")  'yield  up  the  ghost.' 
Simil.arly  iKirviu,  which  also  occurs  tliree  times 
(Mk  15^- ",  I.k  '23^"),  is  each  time  tr'  'give  up  the 
■'host.'  Finally,  the  jihra-se  iv  itrxirri  Tcog  (lit.  as 
KV  '  at  the  last  ga-sp ')  is  rendered  in  2  Aluc  3^' 
'give  up  tlie  ghost.' 

2.  Wherever  Tvcviia  is  accompanied  with  47101"  it 
is  tr'  in  AV  after  all  the  previous  versions  '  llolv 
Ghost' (in  Hill  always  spelt  'holy  (;ho>t,'  which 
is  the  more  surprising  that  Khem.  NT  has  ahiio^t 
always  '  Holy  Ghost').  When  Titf^ia  occurs  with- 
out a-jioi',  and  the  reference  is  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  is  tr''  '  spirit '  or  '  Spirit.'  Tlie  BV  has  a  few 
times,  Amer.  IIV  always,  replaced  'Holy  Ghost' 
by  '  lluly  Spirit';  both  have  generally  accepted 
'  ^'ive  up'  or  'yield  up  the  ghost.'  See  artules 
Holy  SriKiT  and  Spirit.  J.  Hastings. 

GIAH  (rj'}).— Named  in  the  account  of  Joab's 
pursuit  of  Ahner,  2  S  '2-*,  '  the  hill  of  Ammah  that 
lietli  before  Giali  by  the  way  of  the  wilderne-ss  of 
(iibeon.'  Ammah  is  prob.  taken  correctly  as  a 
jiroper  name,  althongli  it  cannot  be  identiliwl. 
riicod.,  indeed,  tr.  it  by  iiipayiayl)^,  'aqueduct'  (so 
Vulg.  aijturilucttu),  but  this  would  necessitalo  tha 
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article,  n^xrr  (cf.  Wellli.  and  Driver,  ad  loc). 
Wellli.  proposes  to  eliminate  Giah  from  the  text, 
and  for  i  -ij-i?  TT!  0'?  'J?'''i'  of  ]MT  to  substitute  •is-h'j 
'3  -iji^?  --nri,  holding  tliat  D"J  has  arisen  out  of  n  •? 
(cf.  the  LXX  Vol,  i.e.  k;3  'ravine').  It  was  natural 
to  interpolate  a  qni  answering  to  the  preceding 
'  liill,'  and  the  n  of  Vi  might  readily  arise  from  the 
.1  of  'Ti^.  This  emendation  is  accepted  by  Budde 
(in  SBOT)  and  Kittel  (in  Kautzsch's  AT). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

GIANT. — Most  peoples  have  traditions  in  regard 
to  gigantic  men  existing  in  earlier  times.  Not 
many  decades  ago  these  traditions  were  supposed 
to  be  conlirmed  by  discoveries  of  remains  of  pre- 
historic men  of  enormous  size.  But  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  prehistoric 
men  were  not  larger  than  the  men  now  living, 
and  that  the  diH'erence  between  the  largest  men 
that  ever  lived  and  men  of  normal  size  is  less  than 
used  to  be  thought.  Moreover,  the  giants  of  the 
traditions,  when  we  come  to  study  the  subject 
closely,  are  found  to  be  more  or  less  confused 
with  mythological  beings  or  with  ghosts,  thus 
becoming,  in  a  measure,  unreal. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  biblical  accounts 
of  giants  were  interpreted  and  coloured  by  the 
traditions  and  supposed  historic  remains.  More 
lately  there  is  a  tendency  to  interpret  them  in 
the  liglit  of  the  unreality  that  is  now  assigned  to 
the  extra-biblical  traditions.  These  facts  are  a 
reason  for  scanning  carefully  the  biblical  evidence 
and  confining  ourselves  very  closely  to  it. 

In  our  EV  three  ditt'erent  words  are  translated 
giant.  In  Gn  &*  and  Nu  13^  is  used  the  word 
c'S'c:  (in  LXX  and  Gr.  Enoch  ol  yl-yavTe^).  See 
Nephilim.  This  word  denotes  beings  analogous 
to  the  demigods  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  mythology. 
When  applied  to  the  giant  inhabitants  of  Pal. 
(Nu  13^(,  it  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a 
ligure  of  speech.  The  word  used  in  Job  16"  is 
gibbor  (■'U:),  a  mighty  man  (KVm),  a  hero,  an 
armed  assailant,  not  a  giant.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  the  plur.  in  Gn  6*,  appai-eptly  as  an 
equivalent  for  Nephilim,  and  is  tr.  in  the  Sept. 
yiyavTe^ ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  the 
word  '  heroes '  as  used  in  mythological  legends. 

The  true  Heb.  word  for  giant  is  diHerent  from 
these.  In  2  S  21'i'- '»•  =»•-  is  the  word  raphah 
(nsn),  tr''  giant,  and  in  1  Ch  20^-  '• '  is  the  variant 
rapha'  (n?";).  From  the  same  stem,  in  this  variant 
form,  comes  the  plnr.  rSpludm  (d"n?"!>  also  used  for 
the  'shades,'  see  Kephaim),  and  this  is  the  proper 
equivalent  of  our  Eng.  word  'giants.' 

Raphah  means  to  become  limp,  to  be  slack,  to 
be  loosened.  It  often  describes  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  one  who  goes  to  pieces  through 
fear  or  discouragement,  one  who  is  physically 
and  spiritually  relaxed  through  terror  or  panic 
(in  Qal,  Jer  &-^  49--'  5t)";  Hiihp.,  Jos  18»,  Pr  IH' 
24'°).  Many  regard  the  word  rcphaim  as  the  plur. 
of  the  gentilic  adject,  riphai,  Rephaite ;  but  its 
use  indicates  that  it  is  rather  a  common  noun  in 
the  plur.,  and  it  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

1.  Gi;oGKAPHlCAL  DISTRIBUTION.  —  In  David's 
time,  the  accounts  say,  there  were  rcphaim.  that 
is  to  say,  giant  people,  living  in  Gath,  and  they 
mention  none  elsewhere.  The  Goliath  whom 
David  slew  was  one  of  these  (1  S  17  ef.  a/.). 
So  were  Ishbi-benob,  Saph  (in  1  Ch  20''  Sippai), 
Goliath  the  Gittite  (in  1  Ch  20^  Lahmi,  the  brother 
of  Goliath  the  Gittite),  and  a  man  of  stature  with 
twenty-four  fingers  and  toes  (2  S  21'»---,  1  Ch  20^-»). 
See  each  of  these  names,  in  its  place.  Some  of 
these  men  individually,  and  all  four  of  them  col- 
lectively, are  said  to  have  been  born  '  to  the 
raphah  (in  1  Ch  20"-^  raphn')  in  Gath.'  Certainly 
raphah  is  here  not  a  proper  name.  It  is  to  be  tr'' 
'  the  giant.'     II  is  to  be  understood  either  individu- 


ally or  collectively.  If  individually,  then  probably 
'the  giant'  is  the  Goliath  whom  IJavid  slew,  and 
the  four  men  here  mentioned  are  his  sons.  If 
collectively,  then  the  assertion  is  that  the  foui 
were  of  the  breed  of  the  giants  that  lived  at 
Gath. 

Some  centuries  earlier,  just  before  the  conquests 
by  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  rephaim  were  more 
widely  distributed.  At  that  time,  Og,  the  king 
of  I5a.shan,  was  the  only  remaining  representative 
'  of  tho.se  that  were  left  of  the  rephaim '  K.  of  the 
Jordan  (Dt  3").  W.  of  the  .lordan  the  Anakim 
(wh.  see)  had  their  prin(^ipal  seat,  perliaps,  at 
Hebron  and  its  vicinity  (Nu  l;i--,  Jos  14'2-">  15'»- " 
11-',  Jg  1-°) ;  but  there  were  Anakim  also  in  the 
mountain  country  of  Israel  as  well  as  in  the 
mountain  country  of  Judah,  and  among  the  Phil. 
cities  near  the  Mediterranean  (Jos  1 1'-'-  --).  Further, 
there  seem  to  have  been  rcphaim  in  tlie  forest 
region  near  Mount  Carmel  (Jos  17").  There  are 
traces,  too,  of  giant  occupation,  either  then  or 
earlier,  in  such  geograi>hical  names  as  the  valley 
of  Kephaim  (Jos  15*  18'"  etc.),  near  Jerus.,  and 
'  the  Avvim,'  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Jos 
18-^).  And  it  is  presumable  that  they  occupied 
yet  other  localities  at  this  date. 

Going  back  to  earlier  times,  two  passages  are 
especially  important.  In  Dt  2""-  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  mentioning,  for  the  encouragement  of 
Israel  against  the  Anakim,  several  giant  peojjles 
that  had  been  dispossessed  by  other  ])eo|)les.  In 
Gn  14  we  have  an  account  of  the  several  jjeoples 
that  were  attacked  by  tlie  four  kings  in  their 
march  southward,  in  tlie  tl.aj's  of  Abraliam.  The 
jieoples  mentioned  in  these  two  passages  are  mainly 
the  same,  and  they  are  so  mentioned  as  to  enable 
us  to  locate  them  geographically.  The  four  kings 
'  smote  Kephaim '  (Gn  14°),  and  this  region  must 
have  been  so  called  because  there  were  replmim 
then  living  there,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  well  to  the 
N.,  the  region  where  Og  afterwards  reigned.  Pro- 
ceeding S.  they  smote  the  Zuzim,  apparently  the 
same  with  the  Zamzummim,  who  occupied  terri- 
tory afterwards  held  by  the  Ammonites,  and  who 
are  said  to  be  rephr.iim  (Gn  14',  Dt  2-").  Still 
marching  S.,  they  reached  the  Emim,  who  are 
also  said  to  be  rcphaim.,  in  the  territory  after- 
wards held  by  Moab  (Gn  14',  Dt  2"'-").  Yet 
farther  S.,  in  the  country  of  Seir,  they  attacked 
the  Horim,  who  were  probably  rephaim,  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated  (Gn  14^,  Dt  2'--  --). 

W.  of  the  Jordan,  the  Av\'im  were  near  Gaza 
at  a  very  early  period  (Dt  2^).  The  repha  m.  are 
mentioned  along  with  the  Kenite,  the  Hittite, 
tiie  Perizzlte,  the  Amorite,  etc.  (Gn  15-°),  as  in 
the  land,  apparently,  in  Abraham's  time.  The 
Anakim  are  not  mentione<l  by  name  in  connexion 
with  this  early  period,  but  we  are  told  that 
'  Sarah  died  in  the  city  of  Arba,  which  is  Hebron, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  '  (Gn  23-) ;  and  tli.at  '  Jacob 
came  to  Isa.ac,  his  father,  to  Mamre,  tlie  city  of 
tlie  Arba,  which  is  Hebron '  (Gn  .35-').  Evidently, 
the  writer  of  these  .statements  held  that  the  city 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Arba  in  the  lime  of 
Jacob  and  of  Abraham.  It  follows  that  he  held 
that  the  Anakim  were  already  there,  for  Arba 
'  was  the  great  man  among  the  Anakim '  (Jos  14"). 
And  from  Nu  13-'-  it  is  dillicult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  the  Anakim  who  built  Hebron 
'  seven  years  before  Zoan  of  Egypt.' 

2.  History  of  the  Giant  Peoples. — If  what 
h.as  been  said  is  true,  we  are  to  think  of  them  as 
widely  spread  in  Pal.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  They  are 
expressly  said  to  have  jjreceded  the  Caiihtorite 
Philistines,  cbe  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the 
Edomites,  the  Israelites ;  it  is  not  said  whether 
they  preceded  the  Can.  peoples.     Some  affirm  them 
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to  have  been  the  aborifjines  of  Palestine.  This 
is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and  it  is  perhaps  con- 
firmed by  what  we  know  of  their  characteristics. 
In  particular,  the  name  Horite  is  supposed  to 
denote  a  cave-dweller,  and  if  we  regard  the  Hor- 
ites  as  rcphaim,  this  is  an  argument  of  some 
weif;ht. 

Not  all  scholars  accept  the  opinion  stated  above, 
that  the  Anakim  and  other  rephaim  were  AV.  of 
the  Jordan  in  Abraham's  time.  There  is  a  theory 
that  these  were  immigrants  from  the  rephaim  E. 
of  the  Jordan,  after  the  invasion  by  the  four 
kings ;  but  this  lacks  confirmation.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  Anakim  cannot  early  have  liad 
their  seats  W.  of  the  Jordan,  because  the  country 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  other  peoples.  But, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  rephaim  lived  among 
other  peoples  during  most  of  tlieir  known  liistorj'. 

As  another  objection,  one  might  plausibly  say 
that  Arba  was  the  father  of  Anak,  and  the  three 
chiefs  whom  Caleb  conquered  were  sons  of  Anak, 
and  therefore  the  Anakite  possession  dated  back 
only  to  the  generation  before  the  Exodus.  But 
this  inference  is  based  entirely  on  the  inexactnesses 
of  translations.  Arba  is  not  said  to  liave  been 
the  father  of  Anak,  but  '  the  fathei  of  the  Anak ' 
(Jos  15"),  'the  father  of  the  Anok'  (Jos  21"). 
The  article  here  makes  a  difference.  Arba  is  not 
said  to  be  tlie  father  of  some  person  named  Anak 
or  Anok,  but  the  father  of  the  Anak  stock.  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  lie  was  '  the  great 
man  among  the  Anakim '  (Jos  14").  Again, 
Sheshai  and  Ahiman  and  Talinai  are  not  said  to 
have  been  the  children  of  a  person  called  Anak,  but 
'the  children  of  tlie  Anak'  (Nu  1,3--,  Jos  l.^)'<),  and 
'the  three  sons  of  the  Anak'(Jg  1-").  In  otlier 
words,  Arba  was  thought  of  as  the  greatest  man 
commemorated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Anakim, 
and  in  that  sense  the  father  of  the  Anakim  ;  and 
the  three  chiefs  were  the  greatest  living  leaders  of 
the  Anakim.  There  is  notliing  here  to  disprove 
the  antiquity  of  the  Anakim.  See  further  Moore, 
Jiidrjes,  p.  24. 

The  rephaim  seem  to  have  had  strong  local 
attachments.  Once  in  a  locality,  they  remained 
there,  unless  they  were  wholly  extirpated.  After 
many  centuries  ftloses,  and  Joshua,  and  .lair,  and 
Caleb  found  Og  in  the  old  seats  of  tlie  Rephaim, 
and  the  tribesmen  of  Arba  at  the  city  of  Arba, 
and  the  Horite  still  living  in  Seir,  though  incor- 
porated among  the  Edomites.  Yet  more  marked 
seems  to  have  been  the  persistence  of  the  Avviiii 
in  the  Pliil.  country  (Dt  2^).  The  Caphtorira  had 
destroyed  tliem,  but  tliey  were  still  there  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  (Jos  13^),  and  survived  his  con- 
quests. Presumably,  tliey  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  Anakim  who  were  left  in  Gaza,  in  Gatli, 
and  in  Aslidod,  the  name  Anakim  being  here 
used  generically  (Jos  11").  Presumably,  Goliath  and 
the  other  giants  of  David's  time  came  of  this  stock. 

3.  The  Giants  in  theih  Hiclations  to  other 
Peoples. — The  diction  of  OT,  when  it  speaks  of 
the  giant  peoples,  has  a  marked  peculiarity  which 
is  not  preserved  in  the  EV  ;  the  gentilic  name  is 
always  used  in  the  plur.,  not  in  the  sing,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  peoples.  For  example,  we  have 
'  the  Gazite  and  the  Ashdodite,  tlie  .Vslikelonite, 
the  Gittite,  and  tlie  Ekronite,  and  the  Avvites' 
(Jos  13') ;  '  the  Hiltite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the 
Rephaites  (better,  rephaim),  and  the  Amorite' 
(Gn  15-").  Curiously,  the  names  Caphtoriin  and 
Peli.shtim  follow  the  same  u.sage  with  those  of  the 
giant  peoples,  'the  Philistine  never  occurring  in 
the  singular  to  denote  the  people,  but  only  to 
denote  some  individual.  If  the  Horites  were 
ciants,  their  name  is  exceptional,  '  the  Horite ' 
being  the  designation  commonly  used. 

This   u.se   of   language   is  certainly  significant. 
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Apparently,  it  shows  that  the  ^^Titers  of  OT  regard 
the  giants,  not  as  a  group  of  nationalities  or 
peoples,  but  simply  as  a  breed  of  men,  existing 
in  several  varieties.  With  this  agree  statements 
made  concerning  the  giants  at  all  periods.  Tlie 
Davidic  giants,  thougli  cliildrcn  of  the  raphnh, 
were  politically  Philistine  and  Gittite.  Og,  though 
of  the  breed  of  the  rephaim,  was  politicalTj'  Amor- 
ite (Jos  2'"  etc.).  In  tlie  time  of  the  conquest,  the 
Anakim  around  Hebron  were  jiolitically  Amorite ; 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  it  is  probably  fair  to 
infer  that  they  were  politically  Hittite.  Giants 
as  they  were,  and  formidable,  they  maintained 
their  existence  only  where  they  became  associated 
with  some  other  race,  the  other  race  being  always 
dominant.  The  case  of  the  Horites,  maintaining 
their  position  as  a  people  among  peoples,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  accounted  for  by  some  peculiar  turn 
taken  in  their  relations  with  Esau  and  his  Hivite 
connexions  by  marriage. 

4.  Pecuuauities  of  the  Giant  Race.— They 
were  of  great  stature.  Probably,  no  authentic 
measurements  of  men  exceed  those  of  the  Goliath 
whom  David  slew.  The  Israelites  of  the  Exodus 
seemed  as  grasshoppers  by  the  side  of  the  Anakim. 

There  is  no  ground  in  the  biblical  accounts  for 
inferring  that  they  were  monstrous  in  shape.  The 
six-toed  man  of  David's  time  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  and  not  typical.  The  name  Avvim 
may  he  from  a  stem  that  denotes  crookedness,  physi- 
cal or  moral,  but  it  is  insufficient  as  evidence  tliat 
the  Avvim  had  distorted  bodies.  The  Anakim 
are  verbally  '  men  of  neck,'  and  this  is  commonly 
interpreted  to  mean  that  they  were  long-necked. 
But  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  mean  that  they  were 
thick-neeked.  The  name  Emim,  '  formidable  ones,' 
may  indicate  that  fearsomeness  was  the  principal 
cliaracteristic  of  the  giants,  but  their  terriblenes."" 
apjiarently  was  due  to  their  size  and  prowess,  ana 
not  to  anything  uncanny  about  them. 

Tlie  name  Horite  is  supposed  to  denote  cave- 
dweller  ;  but  even  if  the  rep/uiim  were  originally 
cave-dwellers,  most  of  them  were  certainly  not  so 
within  the  time  during  which  we  have  information 
concerning  them. 

They  were  a  numerous  stock.  '  A  peojile  great 
and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakim,'  is  a  phrase 
used  more  than  once. 

Yet  tlie  rephaim,  as  a  whole,  were  inferior  to 
the  peoples  of  normal  stature  who  surrounded 
them.  Individuals  among  them  were  leaders — for 
example,  Og,  or  the  three  chiefs  at  Hebron  ;  but 
these  were  exceptional.  We  miglit  infer  this  from 
the  general  history  of  mankind,  hut  it  is  better  to 
infer  it  from  the  fact  given  in  the  Bible,  that  the 
repluiim,  coming  in  contact  with  otlier  men,  he- 
came  either  extinct  or  subordinate.  Doubtless 
they  were  more  fornii<labIe,  however,  as  lighters 
in  the  Amorite  or  Philistine  armies  than  they 
would  have  been  by  themselves. 

5.  Mention  in  Later  Times.— We  have  no 
clear  facts  concerning  the  giants  later  than  the 
time  of  David.  In  the  LXX  of  Jer  47'  we  read  : 
'  Ashkelon  is  cast  away,  the  remnant  of  the 
Eiiakim.'  Those  who  prefer  this  to  the  Heb. 
text  find  in  it  proof  of  a  survival  of  men  of  the 
giant  breed  even  to  that  date,  but  this  is  |  re- 
carious. 

Later  wTiters  confuse  the  rephaim  with  the 
Nephilim,  speak  of  their  foolishness,  and  of 
their  bones  or  other  relics  as  on  exhibition  at 
Hebron,  or  Damascus,  or  elsewhere  (Jtli  10',  Wis 
14''',  Sir  10'  47',  liar3»';  Jos.  Ant.  V.  ii.  3  ;  Benjamin 
of  Tuilela,  Itin.  p.  50).  Yet  others  enlarge  upon 
the  biblical  statements  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary assert  inns,  iiieasiircnients,  and  legends. 

1-or  Valley  of  the  Giants  (KV,  Vale  of  Rephaim), 
Jos  15»  18'«,  see  Rei-HAIM  (VaLUEY  OF). 
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LiTERATPRB, — The  older  literature  of  this  subject  Is  volumin- 
ous. See,  (or  example,  Grotius,  De  Veritate^  i.  16 ;  Pritchard, 
yaturai  Histor]/  of  Man,  v.  4S9  ff. ;  Kurtz,  Die  Etien  der 
Sijhiui  Gutter,  Berlin,  1S57 ;  Sennert,  VUxcrt.  UUt.  Phil,  de 
iiiitantHAte,  1CG3.  See  also  the  article  '  Kiesen '  in  Herzoc'9 
RK\  Porter,  Giant  Cities  of  Balkan,  1860;  I.«nonnant,  LfS 
Ori.jines  de  VBiitoire,  18S0-18S2  ;  Schwally,  ZA  W,  ISUS,  p.  127  fl. 

\V.  J.  Beecher. 

GIBBAR  (i;?  '  hero'). — A  family  which  returned 
with  Zeriib.  (Ezr  2-'°).  The  name  is  probably  an 
error  for  Cilieon  (pyn:)  of  Neh  7".    See  Genealogy. 

GIBBETHON  (pn??  'mound,'  'height').— A  town 
which  is  mentioned,  along  with  Eltekeh  and 
Haalath,  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  as 
a  Levitical  city  (Jos  19"  21^).  In  the  time  of  the 
early  kings  of  northern  Israel  G.  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phil.,  and  was  a  place  of  importance. 
Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  was  besieging  it  when  he  was 
slain  by  his  successor  Baasha  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  Omri  was  similarly  engaged  when 
he  was  made  king  by  the  army,  to  succeed  Zimri 
(1  K  15"  10">-").  In  Onom.  Sac.^  (246,  255)  a  Gaba- 
thon  is  mentioned  17  raUes  from  Coesarea.  But  this 
is  nearly  W.  of  Samaria,  and  much  too  far  to  the 
north  to  agree  with  the  biblical  notices  of  G.  Tlie 
I'al.  Survey  maps  identify  it  with  Kibbiah,  well 
down  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain  country, 
840  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  ST'SS  and  long.  35°' 1, 
nearly  equidistant  from  Jerusalem,  Shechem,  and 
Jojipa.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

GIBEA  (N^':3).— A  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  2»»). 
It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  list  of  the 
descendants  of  Juuah  through  Caleb  given  in  1  Cli 
oj-'ir.  is  geographical  rather  than  genealogical,  and 
comprises  all  the  towns  lying  in  tlie  Ncgeb  of 
Judah,  to  the  S.  of  Hebron  ('Wellh.  Praleg.  p.  217). 
G.  is  probably  only  a  variation  in  spelling  of  the 
more  common  Gibeah  (^;??3).     See  Giueah  1. 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

GIBEAH  (rn'33  a  '  hill,'  as  distinct  from  a  '  moun- 
tain,' or  'mountainous  district'  [n?]). — A  careful 
examination  of  all  the  passages  in  whicli  Gibeah 
occurs  as  tlie  name  of  a  place,  seems  to  show  that 
the  uncertainty  and  confusion  whieli  have  hitherto 
existed  with  regard  to  the  actual  sit\iation  of  G.  are 
largely  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
older  translators  failed  in  many  cases  to  distinguish 
between  the  use  of  the  word  as  an  appellative  and 
its  use  as  a  proper  name,  the  result  being  to 
multiply  the  number  of  the  places  bearing  this 
name.  Secondly,  the  name  itself  is  so  closely 
allied,  botli  in  form  and  meaning,  to  that  of 
another  well-known  spot,  viz.  Geba  (y?;),  that  the 
two  have  frequently  been  interchan''ed,  and  the 
difficulties  of  identification  considerably  increased. 
A  consideration  of  these  two  facts  makes  it  prob- 
able that  the  actual  number  of  places  mentioned 
in  tlie  OT  under  this  name  (excluding  those  which 
are  further  defined  by  some  additional  word)  is  to 
be  reduced  to  two. 

1.  A  city  of  Judah  (Jos  15"),  possibly  one  of  two 
villages  called  Gabaa,  Gabatha  (Lagarde,  Onomast. 
255.  160).  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  the  con- 
text clearly  shows  that  it  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  on  the 
fertile  plateau  which  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Hebron 
{Hist.  Geocj.  pp.  30Gn.,  317). 

2.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Jg  19'^-),  described  else- 
where as  'of  Benjamin'  (1  S  13--"  14",  cf.  Jg  19'^ 
'which  belongeth  to  Benjamin'),  and  'of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  '  (2  S  23-''') ;  most  probably  it 
is  to  be  identified  also  \vith  'G.  of  Saul  '(IS  11^  Is 
IQP>,  cf.  1  S  10-«),  and  ^vith  'the  hUl  (RVm  Gibeah) 
of  God' (1  S  10=). 

From  the  somewhat  scanty  notices  supplied  by 
the  historical  books  of  the  OT,  we  gather  ('0  that 
Gibeah  was  quite  distinct  from  Geba  (1  S  14'-',  Is 


10^) ;  (6)  that  it  lay  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  ^lose 
to  the  main  N.  road,  and  S.  of  Kamah  (J"  19-'"")  j 
(c)  that  just  N.  of  the  town,  the  main  road  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  to  Bethel,  and 
the  other  diverged  to  Geba  (Jg  2ff").  The  situa- 
tion of  Tell  (or  Tuleil)  cl-Ful,  with  which  Gibeah 
has  been  identified  by  Robinson  (BR^i.  577-579) 
exactly  fulfils  all  these  requirements.  It  is  the 
name  given  to  a  hill  situated  about  four  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  E.  of  the  main  road.  Erllum  (Kamah)  lies 
farther  to  the  N.,  while  the  main  road  from  Jeru- 
salem divides  in  two  just  beyond  Tell  el-Fi'il,  one 
branch  diverging  to  the  right  to  Jehn  (Geba),  and 
the  other  going  northwards  to  Beit  in  (Bethel). 
The  writings  of  Josephus  furnish  additional  ]iroof, 
not  only  of  the  correctness  of  this  identification, 
but  also  of  the  identity  of  Gibeah  and  G.  of  Saul. 
He  relates  (BJ  \.  ii.  1)  that  Titus,  while  advanc- 
ing to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  halted  for  a  night  at 
Goplina  (Jufna),  and  the  following  night  encamped 
'at  a  place  called  the  Vale  of  Thorns,  near  a 
certain  village  called  Gahath-Saul,  which  signifies 
"  Hill  of  Saul,"  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  30 
stadia.'  *  During  the  night  a  legion  coming  from 
Emmaus  {'Amimls,  Nicopolis)  joined  the  main 
army  ;  the  reinforcement  had  doubtless  come  up 
by  the  road  which  in  the  present  day  joins  the 
northern  road  just  above  Tell  el-Ful.  Cf.  also 
Jerome,  Ep.  108.  8  (0pp.  ed.  Vallarsi,  i.  690),  and 
Robinson,  I.e. 

The  town  of  Gibeah  is  associated  with  several 
striking  events  in  the  early  history  of  Israel. 
(1)  It  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  second 
of  the  two  supplementary  narratives  which  con- 
clude the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  19-21).  A  certain 
Levite  from  the  hill  country  of  Ephraira  is  for- 
saken by  his  concubine,  who  flees  to  her  father's 
house  in  Beth-leliera-judah.  Here  she  is  followed 
by  the  Levite,  who  remains  several  days  in  Beth- 
lehem, enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  fatl.er-m- 
law.  Despite  the  entreaties  of  the  latter,  they 
start  on  tlie  return  journey  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  (19*-^),  and  towards  nightfall  reach 
Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  Being  unwUling  to  '  turn 
aside  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,'  the  Levite  presses 
on  in  the  hope  of  reaching  either  Gibeah  or 
Ramah  (v."),  and  finally  spends  the  night  at  the 
former  place.  Here  they  are  hospitably  received 
by  an  old  man,  a  sojourner  in  the  place ;  but 
during  the  night  the  Benjamite  inhabitants  beset 
the  house,  and  demand  that  the  Le^nte  be  given 
up  to  them.  The  latter,  in  self-defence,  surrenders 
his  concubine  to  them,  and  in  the  morning  finds 
her  on  the  thre.shold  dead  from  their  ill-usage. 
He  then  returns  to  his  home,  cuts  up  her  body  into 
twelve  pieces,  and  sends  them  throughout  the 
borders  of  Israel  (19""^").  Ch  20  describes  how  the 
Benjamites  refuse  to  surrender  the  men  of  Gibeah 
to  the  assembled  tribes,  who  in  consequence  attack 
Gibeah,  and  destroy  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with 
the  exception  of  600  men.  The  kernel  of  the  story 
is  undoubtedly  historical,  but  it  has  been  worked 
over  and  expanded  by  '  an  author  of  the  age  and 
school  of  the  Chronicler '  ( Jloore,  Judges,  p.  402  fi'. ). 
Throughout  the  narrative  the  name  of  the  place 
is  given  as  Gibeah  simply,  except  in  19"  20-'  ('  that 
belongeth  to  Benjamin'),  and  in  20",  where  tlie 
text  wronglj^  gives  '  Geba  of  B.'  (V^j^)  for  '  Gibeah 
of  B.' ;  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  has  caused 
the  same  error  elsewhere. 

In  20^',  however,  another  Gibeah  seems  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  narrator.  After  twice  sufl'ering 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Benjamites,  the  men  of 
Israel  lay  an  ambush  against  Gil/eah,  and  then 
entice   the    Benjamites    into    '  the    highways,   ot 
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which  one  goeth  up  to  Bethel,  and  the  other  to 
Gibeah,  in  the  field.'  From  this  passage  it  has 
been  concluded  that  tliere  was  another  place  called 
Gibeali  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
was  distinguished  by  tlie  addition  of  '  in  the  field.' 
But  this  view  is  opposed  by  tlie  accentuation, 
according  to  which  '  in  the  field '  is  parallel  to  '  in 
the  highways'  (so  RV).  It  is  evident  that  Gibeah 
i«  a  nii.stake  for  Geba  (Jeha),  the  road  to  which 
branches  oil'  just  N.  of  Tell  el-FCil ;  Moore  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  author  had  '  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  toiiograiihy '  {Jtn/i/e.i,  p.  436). 

Again  in  v.-*^  it  is  stated  that  tiie  Israelite  liers- 
in  wait  '  brake  out  of  tlieir  place,  even  out  of 
Maareh-geba.'  AV  and  KVm  give  'even  out  of 
the  meadow  of  Gibeah,'  tlieir  translation  being 
based  on  that  of  the  Targuin.  The  rendering 
'meadow'  (for  nny;;),  however,  is  very  question- 
able, and  it  has  l)een  proposed  to  follow  the  I'esh., 
and  render,  with  a  change  of  tlie  vowel  points, 
'cave.'  The  correct  reading  is  doubtless  that  pre- 
served by  one  large  group  of  Greek  MSS  and 
Jerome,  viz.  '  from  the  W.  of  G.'  (n;;^:^)  m;'i;n,  cf. 
Jos  8»' '-).     See  Moore,  Ju</f/i:s,  pp.  437,  438.' 

(2)  From  1  S  lU-"  *  we  learn  that  Gibeah  was  the 
native  village  of  Saul,  to  which  he  returned  after 
his  election  as  king ;  from  this  time  onwards  it  is 
frequentlv  called  'G.  of  Saul.'  (The  identity  of 
the  two  places  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  narra- 
tive of  1  S  13  and  14).  It  was  here  that  Saul,  while 
pursuing  his  ordinary  occnjiations,  heard  of  the 
grievous  plight  of  .laliesli-gilcad  in  consequence  of 
the  attack  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite  (11'').  The 
occasion  foreshadowed  by  Samuel  (10')  had  now 
arrived,  and  Saul,  following  the  promptings  of  the 
divine  spirit,  at  once  took  action.  He  .slew  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  sent  portions  of  them  throughout 
the  borders  of  Israel,  bidding  the  people  follow 
after  him.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  by  means  of  a  forced  march  Saul  ellected 
the  release  of  .labesh-gilead.  From  the  account 
of  the  war  with  the  I'hilistines  (I  S  13.  14),  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  reign,  Gibeah 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  strategic 
importance.  The  e.xact  sequence  of  events,  however, 
is  not  quite  clear,  chiefly  owing  to  tlie  corruptness 
of  the  text,  and  the  confusion  wliicli  clearly  ])re- 
vails  witli  regard  to  the  two  places  tielia  and  Gibeah. 
According  to  the  more  probable  view,  Saul,  with 
20110  men,  took  uji  his  position  at  Michmash 
{MOkhmds),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wady  Stiweinit, 
from  which  he  commanded  the  heights  of  Bethel, 
while  Jonathan,  with  1000  men,  remained  at 
Gibeah,  some  three  miles  farther  south  (13-).  The 
signal  for  revolt  was  given  by  Jonathan,  who 
destroyed  the|iillart  of  the  I'hilistines  at  Gibeah 
(emending  v.' '  and  the  I'hilistines  heard  saying. 
The  Hebrews  have  revolted.  And  Saul  blew  the 
trumpet,' etc.  ;  cf.  Driver,  iVnu.  ail  loc.)  ;  the  Phil, 
at  once  mustered  in  great  force,  and  marched 
against  the  Israelites.  Unable  to  withstand  the 
ailviince  of  the  enemy,  Saul  retreated  down  the 
eastern  jiasses  to  Gilgal  in  the  Jordan  Valley, 
while  the  I'hilistines  seized  the  deserted  camp  at 
Michmash  (vv.*'°).  For  a  time  the  cause  of  Israel 
seemed  hopeless,  but  Saul,  having  collected  some 
600  men,  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  ellected  a 
junction  with  Jonathan  at  Gibeah  (v."  following 
tli(^  LXX  ;  in  v."  Geba  must  be  a  mistake  for 
Gibeah).  In  the  meantime  the  Philistines  overran 
tie  country  in  three  direi'tions  (for  'the  border' 
l^iijnj,  v.",  the  LXX  has  >'3M  ;  we  should  probably 

•  1  S  1036-w  haa  been  clearly  shown  by  Budde  {Richter  wid 

Samiii't.  p.  174  f.)  to  he  ahnrmonistic  insortionof  the  editor  ;  but 
tlilB  fad  (lot's  not  alTcct  the  point  lit  it*.suc. 

f  So  Driver.  Wellh.,  Th.  ;  IJV  i-ives  'Knrrison.'    The  3"V}  »m 

grobahly  a  pillnr  erected  in  token  of   rhilisline  domination, 
ee  liriver,  .S'ni/i.  p.  ttl. 


read  njin:.-!  Gibeah,  since  it  would  be  meaningless 
to  talk  of  a  companj'  of  spoilers  starting  from 
Michmash  in  the  direction  of  Geba,  situateil  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  W/idy  Suweinit).  Hostilities 
between  the  opposing  forces  were  again  initiated 
by  Jonathan.  On  this  second  occasion,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  armour-bearer,  he  apparently 
proceeded  from  Gibeah  to  (ieba,  and  thence  (cf. 
14'  'that  is  on  yonder  side')  made  his  des|ierate 
elfort  against  the  Philistine  "arrison  at  Michmash. 
The  latter,  believing,  no  doubt,  that  the  two 
warriors  were  supported  by  a  large  force,  oll'ered 
but  little  resistance,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  were 
slain  at  the  first  onset  (14''').  The  panic  caused  by 
this  sudden  attack  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
Philistine  camp,  which  soon  became  the  scene  of 
the  wildest  confusion.  The  news  was  conveyed  to 
Saul  at  Gibeah  by  his  scouts  or  outposts  (v.'*), 
and  a  general  onslaught  on  the  terrified  Philistines, 
in  which  the  whole  country  joined,  was  success- 
fully carried  out.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  Israelitish  victory  on  this  occasion  had  more 
than  a  temporary  eltect,  for  we  are  t<dd  later  on 
that  '  there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines 
all  the  days  of  Saul'  [W'^). 

(3)  In  the  appendix  to  2  S  (21-24)  Gibeah  ia 
mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  incident  of 
the  hanging  of  the  seven  sons  of  Saul  (2S21'"'*). 
The  famine,  which  had  troubled  the  land  for  three 
years,  is  declared  by  J  "  to  be  due  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  Gibeonites  by  Saul,  though  no  such  act  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Saul's  reign.  To  appease 
the  wrath  of  J",  seven  descendants  of  Saul  were 
h.anded  over  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  hanged  by 
them.     See  RlZPAH. 

(4)  Lastly,  in  the  imaginative  description  of  the 
march  of  Sennacherib  against  Jerusalem  given  by 
Isaiah  (lU-"'*-),  the  A.ssyrians  are  represented  as 
advancing  in  a  straight  line  from  the  North,  un- 
deterred by  any  obstacle.  The  prophet  depicts  the 
last  stages  of  tlieir  victorious  advance  ;  the  passage 
of  the  .steeii  defile  of  the  Wddy  Siiweinit  is  secured 
by  despatcliing  a  troop  in  advance  to  Migron,  S.  of 
the  pass  ;  the  main  army  is  thus  enabled  to  cross 
in  safety,  and  encamps  at  Geba  ;  while  the  villagers 
of  lianiah  and  Gibeah  take  refuge  in  flight  (cf. 
Driver,  Isaiah,  pp.  71,  72).  The  passage  is  im- 
port.ant  as  estalihshing  the  fact  that  Geba  and 
Gibeah  were  two  distinct  places. 

3.  There  are  several  place-names  compounded 
with  Gibeah  (or  Gibeath,  nj,:?  the  st.  miixtr.),  which 
are  translated  in  the  RV  te.\t  bj-  '  hill,'  but  given 
as  '  Gibeali '  in  the  margin.     These  are — 

(1)  Giliralh  huaralnlh  (n\S-ii:n  ny?;),  'the  hill  of 
the  foreskins'  (.los  5'),  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  .so  called  as  the  scene  of  the  circunu'ision, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.     See  Gilgal. 

(2)  Gibmth-Phinehas  (cnj-s  nr::),  'the  hill  of 
P.'  in  Mt.  Eiihraim  (Jos  24**).  The  exact  site  is 
unknown.  Conder  (PEF  Mini.  ii.  218)  follows 
Scliwarz(//Ap.  118)  in  identifying  it  \\\{\\'AH'ertah 
near  Nahli'i.i  (Shecheni) ;  so  apparently  G.  A. 
Smith.  Gucrin  {.liidi'r,  iii.  pp.  37,  38  ;  Snmarie, 
pp.  106-100),  chiefly  on  the  aiitliority  of  .lerome  (£)). 
1.  888),  identifies  it  with  Jiliia,  three  miles  N.  of 
Kuryct  el-Enab  (so  Dillmann). 

(3)  (lihcath  hnmmdreh  (n-p.n  "j),  '  the  hill  of  Moreli,' 
usually  identified  with  the  modern  Jelnl  Dnhy,  a 
slight  eminence  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  above 
Shuiiem  (Siilam).  On  this  view,  which  identifies 
'the  spring  of  llarod'  (which  see)  with '.1  iii  Jidful, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  (iilboa,  alM)ut  half  an  hour  to 
the  E.  of  Jezreel  {/ier'in),  the  camps  of  Gideon  and 
the  Midianites  (Jg  7')  would  occupy  much  the 
same  position  as  those  taken  up  at  a  later  period 
liy  Saul  and  the  Philistines  (1  S  '28',  cf.  2',l').  So 
G.  A.  Smith,  Jliit.  (Jeug.  p.  3!I7  f.  ;  Stanley,  Sinai 
and    Palestine,    1850,  p.  341  f.      Moore,    liovevei 
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(Judges,  p.  200  f.),  objects  that  this  view  ia  based 
on  the  notice  in  6^,  which  is  not  from  the  same 
source  as  7'  (J),  and  prefers  therefore  to  place  G. 
hnmmoreh  near  Shechem  (Gn  12*,  Dt  11*).     See 

MOUEII. 

(4)  Gibeath  lia-Elohim  (a-nhxn  "i),  'the  hill  of 
God,'  probably  the  same  as  Gibeah  2.  It  was  the 
spot  at  which  Saul,  on  his  return  from  the  city 
of  Samuel,  was  to  meet  a  band  of  the  prophets 
(1  S  10»).  In  V."  it  is  called  Gibeah,  or  '  the  hill ' 
simply  ;  and  as  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a  garrison 
(or  ratlier  '  pillar')  of  the  Philistines  there,  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  it  is  identical  with  '  G. 
of  Benjamin '  (cf.  13-- '  ;  in  t.*  we  must  read  Gibeah 
for  Geba). 

(5)  Gibeath  ha-HachUah  (1  S  23'»  26').  See 
Hachilah. 

(6)  Gibeath  Ammah  (1  S  2=^).     See  Ammah. 

(7)  Gibeath  Gareb  (Jer  Sl^^).     See  Gareb. 

J.  F.  Stenning. 
GIBEATH  (nf33),  Jos  18^=Gibeah  No.  2  (which 
see).     Gibeathite  ('ny??),   1  Ch  12^  gentilic  name 
from  Gibeah  (of  Benjamin  ?). 

GIBEON  {\WV>  ro/3o<ii').  —  An  ancient  city  of 
Canaan  belonging  to  the  Hivites*  (Jos  9"),  and 
apparently  the  capital  of  a  small  independent  state 
(9'") ;  it  was  '  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal 
cities  .  .  .  greater  than  Ai'  (10-).  It  was  later 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (IS"),  and  was 
eventually  made  over  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  (21"). 

The  identity  of  G.  with  the  village  of  el-Jib, 
which  lies  some  5  or  6  miles  to  the  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  is  practically  beyond  dispute.  The 
modern  village  still  preserves  the  first  part  of  the 
older  name,  while  its  situation  agrees  in  every 
respect  with  the  requirements  of  the  history  of  the 
OT.  Just  beyond  Tell  el-Ful  (Gibeah),  the  main 
N.  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Beitin  (Bethel)  is  joined 
by  a  branch  road  leading  up  from  the  coast.  The 
lat  ter  forms  the  continuation  of  the  most  southerly 
of  the  three  routes  which  connect  the  Jordan 
Valley  with  the  Maritime  Plain  (Smith,  HGHL 
p.  248  f . )  After  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  at  Gilgal  and  destroyed  Jericho,  their  most 
direct  means  of  access  to  the  central  plateau  lay 
by  the  Wddy  Suweinit.  From  Michmash  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  way  ran  almost  straight 
across  the  tableland  to  the  vale  of  Aijalon.  Kow, 
just  before  this  road  leaves  the  higher  ground  and 
descends  into  the  Shephelah,  it  divides  into  two, 
the  one  branch  leading  down  by  the  Wddy  Selman, 
the  other  running  in  a  more  northerly  direction 
by  way  of  the  two  Bethhorons  (Smith,  HGHL 
p.  210  n.  2).  Here,  on  this  open  fertile  plateau, 
slightly  to  the  S.  of  the  main  road,  rises  the  hill 
on  which  the  modern  village  of  el-Jib  is  built, 
right  on  the  frontier  line  which  traverses  tlie 
central  range  to  the  S.  of  Bethel.  It  was  this 
natural  pass  across  Palestine  which  in  early  times 
served  as  the  political  border  between  N.  and  S. 
Israel,  and  it  was  owing  to  its  position  on  this 
frontier  that  G.  acquired  so  much  prominence  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  A  short  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  village,  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl, 
there  is  further  a  stone  tank  or  reservoir  of  con- 
siderable size,  supplied  by  a  spring,  which  rises  in 
a  cave  higher  up.  Tims  we  find  that  the  physical 
features  of  the  modern  el-Jib  correspond  in  every 
respect  with  those  of  the  ancient  Gibeon  as  set 
forth  in  the  historical  books  of  the  OT. 

1.  We  learn  from  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  that  after 
the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai  by  the  Israelites 
the  inhabitants  of  G.  devised  a  scheme  by  which 
they   hoped  to  avoid  the  fate  that  had  befallen 

'  According  to  2  S  21'  the  Gibeoaites  were  'of  the  remnant 
of  the  Amorites ' 


their  neighbours.  They  accordingly  despatched  an 
embassy  to  the  Israelite  camp  at  GUgal  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  enemy  by  representing 
that  they  were  not  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  but 
came  from  a  far  distant  country.  In  8uj)jjort  of 
this  statement  the  embassy  drew  attention  to  the 
condition  of  their  provisions  and  garments,  which 
bore  apparent  traces  of  having  been  brought  from 
a  long  distance.  Their  request  for  an  alliance 
was  at  once  granted  by  Josliua  and  the  princes, 
and  a  covenant  ratified  between  the  two  peoples. 
Within  three  days,  however,  the  trick  played  by 
the  men  of  G.  was  fully  exposed,  but,  on  account 
of  the  covenant  oath,  Joshua  and  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  determined  to  abide  by  the 
alliance,  wliUe  they  condemned  the  Gibeoiiites  to 
perpetual  service  as  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  all  the  congregation '  (Jos  9^-''). 
Meantime  the  neighbouring  Amorite  kings  under 
Adoni-zedek  of  Jerusalem  had  combined  to  resist 
the  forces  of  Joshua,  and  as  a  tirst  step  to  lay 
siege  to  G.  An  urgent  summons  for  help  was  sent 
to  the  Israelites,  to  which  Josliua  promptly  re- 
sponded by  making  a  forced  night-march  from 
Gilgal  with  all  his  troops.  The  confederate  kings 
were  utterly  routed  by  the  Israelites,  who  pur 
sued  the  flying  foe  down  the  valley  of  Aijalon  as 
far  as  Makkedah  in  the  Shephelali.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that,  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  '  the 
sun  stayed  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted 
not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day'  (lO'"";  see 
Beth-HORON).  We  learn  from  2  S  21"'  that  the 
Gibeonites  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul,  but 
no  details  are  supplied  in  the  narrative  of  his 
reign.  Reparation  was  made  by  David  through 
the  sacritice  of  seven  of  Saul's  descendants. 

2.  We  next  hear  of  Gibeon  at  the  beginning  of 
David's  reign,  when  he  was  as  yet  king  of  Judah 
only,  and  was  still  opposed  by  Ishbosheth  the  son 
of  Saul.  During  the  struggle  for  supremacy  two 
bodies  of  troops,  under  their  respective  generals, — 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  and  Abner  the  son  of  Ner, 
— met,  as  if  by  agreement,  on  the  frontier  at 
Gibeon.  The  battle  went  in  favour  of  David's 
men,  and  in  the  subsequent  flight  of  Abner  the 
latter  slew  Asahel,  the  younger  brother  of  Joab 
(2  S  2'--3-).  The  story  clearly  belongs  to  the 
older  naiTative  (J')  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  and 
is  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  vv."-'"  seem  to 
interrupt  the  main  narrative.  These  verses  de- 
scribe the  mortal  combat  that  took  place  between 
the  12  champions  of  each  party.  The  name  given 
to  the  spot,  Hclkathhazziirim  (D-is;:  rp^T  'the  held 
of  sword-edges'),  has  probably  been  more  correctly 
preserved  in  the  LXX  (Mepls  tCiv  eirtjiouXuv,  i.e. 
D'liin  'n  '  the  field  of  the  liers  in  wait '  ;  cf.  Driver, 
in  loe.),  and  should  be  transliterated  Belkath- 
hazzi'jdim.  The  '  pool  of  Gibeon '  here  mentioned 
(v.*^)  is  doubtless  the  reservoir  referred  to  above. 
Similarly,  in  Jer  41'"-  Johanan  the  son  of  Karcah 
is  stated  to  have  delivered  the  captives  of  Mizpah 
from  the  hands  of  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 
'  by  the  great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon.'  It  was 
at  this  spring  also,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
V.  i.  17),  that  Joshua  surprised  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  when  they  were  besieging  Gibeon. 

3.  Owing  to  the  great  similarity  between  the 
two  names  (see  Geba,  Gibeah),  Geba  seems  to  have 
been  substituted  for  Gibeon  in  2  S  5'-^.  The 
parallel  passage  (1  Ch  H^")  gives  Giieon,  and  this 
reading  is  also  supported  by  the  LXX  and  by 
Is  28-',  which  connects  Gibeon  with  Perazim  as  in 
2  S  5"-".  Further,  the  Philistines  were  encamped 
in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  to  the  W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Smith,  BGHL  p.  218,  by  a  lap.tus  calami  or  a 
printer's  error,  places  the  valley  S.E.  of  Jerusalem  ; 
it  is  correctly  placed  in  the  map,  Plate  IV.),  whila 
David  was   advancing  from   the   S.,   when   cuui- 
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manded  to  '  make  a  circuit  behind  them '  (v.^). 
Hi«  attack  therefore /rojn  Gibeon  to  the  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem  suits  the  requirements  of  the  context ; 
Geba  was  too  far  to  the  E. 

4.  The  reljellion  of  Absalom,  which  cuhninated 
in  his  death,  was  quickly  followed  by  an  outbreak 
on  the  part  of  the  men  of  Israel  under  one  Slu'ba 
the  son  of  Bichri  (2  S  '20"-).  The  task  of  sujipressing 
the  revolt  was  at  first  assigned  to  Aiiiasa,  but 
owinj;  to  his  dilatoriness  Abishai  *  was  also  sent  in 
jnirsuit.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  Joab, 
and  the  two  parties  of  David's  troops  met  '  at  the 
great  stone  which  is  in  G.'  (20*).  Isot  suspecting 
any  evil,  Amasa  advanced  to  salute  Joab,  and  was 
treacherously  slain  by  him.  The  '  great  stone  of 
G.'  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  it  was  probably  a 
pillar  or  cairn  of  stones  such  as  we  frequently  lind 
in  connexion  with  the  OT  sanctuaries,  e.tf.  at 
Mizpah,  Bethel,  Giigal  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  US  18G  f. ). 

5.  It  was,  however,  as  the  site  of  a  bitiiuih,  or 
'  high  place,'  that  G.  was  especially  famous.  At 
this  sanctuary,  because  it  was  '  the  great  high 
place'  (n^iis.i  n-p:n),  Solomon  inaugurated  his  reign 
by  olli'i  lug  a  thousand  burnt-olierings,  and  received 
the  divine  blessing  in  a  dream  by  night  (1  K  3"). 
It  is  true  that,  according  to  2  Cli  V,  G.  is  repre- 
senteil  as  containing  the  '  Tent  of  Meeting  of  God  ' 
as  well  as  the  brazen  altar ;  but  this  statement 
would  seem  to  have  no  other  foimdation  than  the 
liesire  of  the  Chronicler  to  reconcile  the  action  of 
the  young  king  and  its  approval  by  J"  with  the 
en:ic"tiiients  of  the  later  priestly  legislation  (cf. 
Wellliausen,  Proleq*  p.  1S2  f.).  The  earlier  history 
ktiipus  nothing  oif  the  presence  of  the  Tent  of 
Milling  at  G.  (according  to  1  S  1'  3^  it  was  already 
re|ila-',ed  by  a  temple  at  Shiloli  ;  1  S  2--''  is  omitted 
in  LXX,  and  is  clearly  a  later  addition  ;  so  Driver, 
BuJde,  Wellhausen,  klost.),  while  1  K  8"-  clearly 
places  it,  together  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
'  in  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Zion.' 

'  Men  of  G.'  are  mentioned  as  among  those 
'  which  came  up  at  the  Krst,'  i.e.  who  returned 
from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  (Neh  7^ ;  in  the 
corresponding  list  of  Ezra  2-"  Gibbar  is  probably  a 
mistake),  and  also  as  taking  part  in  the  repairing 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Nell  3'). 

Lastly,  Gibeon  is  mentioned  by  Josei)hus  (BJ 
11.  xix.  1)  as  the  place  where  Cestius  Gallus 
encamjjed  on  his  march  from  Antipatris  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  he  had  tired  the  town  of  Lydda  (Am 
BaifJwpuJc  dca/^ds  (TTpaToireSei/erat  Kara  Tiva  x^P°^ 
Valiaui  KaXovfiCvov,  airexo'^'''  ''""'  'lepoffoXu/uuv  Ttv-rq- 
Kovra  <rTa5(ous ;  elsewhere  he  puts  the  distance  at 
40  stadia).  See  Robinson,  BBF^  pp.  454-57 ; 
Gu6rin,  JucUe,  i.  pp.  385-91.       J.  F.  SxENNING. 

GIDDALTI  Cn^-iJ  '  I  magnify  [God]').— A  son  of 

Hem.-ui,  1  Ch  25^-  ^'.t 

GIDDEL  (bnj  'very  great').— 1.  The  eponym  of  a 
family  of  Nethinini,  Ezr  2"  =  Neli  7",  called  in 
1  Es  'S^  Cathua.  2.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
'Solomon's  servants,'    Ezr  2="  =  Neh  7",  called   in 

1  Es  o»  Isdael. 

GIDEON  {f\vii1=fetler,  hewer),  also  called  Jerub- 
baal   C-y;-!;   Jg'  (F^   etc.)   and    .lerubbeslieth    (n^'?";; 

2  S  11=1),  son  of  Joash,  of  the  clan  of  Abiezer  in  the 
trilie  of  Manasseh,  a  native  of  ()]ilirah  ;*  deliverer 
of  Israel  from  the  Midianites  (JgG-S).    The  nomad 

•  In  v.«  Jonb  18  read  insttwl  ot  AbMini  by  Then.,  WcUh.,  and 
Driver,  tnit  Budde  .lifciids  the  MT.     .See  JoAB. 

t  On  the  extraordiiKiry  coi)j;loiiierution  of  names  In  this 
verse  and  the  inference!)  that  liave  been  drown  therefrom,  see 
Kwald,  Uhrbuch.  S  274i» ;  W.  U.  Smith,  OTJC  H.f  n.,  ami 
notes,  <ul  loc  .  In  Unupfs  Saend  likt.  of  OT  (by  Kittel),  an<l  in 
Knutz»ch'».(lT. 

!  Site  not  ldentille<l.  Gideon's  home  must  have  been  near 
Shcchem  (ch.  !)),  and  expose<l  to  the  Midianite  Inroads  (II"). 


Arabs  of  the  SjTian  and  Arabian  desert  had 
invaded  the  central  district  of  Palestine.  They 
must  have  entered  it  by  the  only  natural  ap- 
proaches from  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Wady  Ffir'a, 
which  leads  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechcm, 
and  the  Nahr  Jalfld,  which  opens  on  to  the  plain 
of  Jezreel.  The  scene  of  the  invasion  and  conllict 
lay  in  this  region.  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were 
the  principal  sutlerers  ;  accordingly  a  Slanassite  is 
the  hero  of  the  deliverance,  and  Ephraimites  take 
part  in  completing  it  (7^-8^). 

On  one  of  their  marauding  expeditions  the 
Midianites  had  murdered  Gideon's  brothers  at 
Tabor  (8") ;  *  personal  revenge,  therefore,  was  one 
of  the  motives  which  instigated  his  action  (8*'='). 
National  interests,  however,  were  superadded.  Ac- 
cording to  one  ancient  account,  Gideon  was  called 
by  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  save  Israel  from  the 
hand  of  Midian  (6""-^).  The  angel  of  J",  i.e.  J" 
Himself  in  the  form  of  an  angel  (vv."-^),  appears 
under  the  holy  tree  of  Ophrah.  He  smunions 
Gideon  to  the  task  of  deliverance.  The  meal 
which  is  offered  to  the  pUgrini  stranger  is  miracu- 
louslv  consumed,  and  the  angel  disappears.  Gideon, 
convinced  by  the  miracle,  builds  an  altar  to  J"- 
sli.iloni.t 

There  follows  what  seems  to  be  a  second  version 
of  the  call  of  Gideon  (G-^"^-).  He  is  bidden  destroy 
the  village  altar  of  Baal,  and  the  sacred  post  be- 
side it  (ashcrah),  erect  an  altar  to  J",  and  oiler  a 
bullock. J  The  people  of  Ophrah  are  incensed  at 
the  destruction  of  their  holy  place,  and  threaten 
Gideon  with  death.  His  father  rescues  him  by  a 
witty  taunt,  which  secures  for  Gideon  the  name 
Jerul)baal.S 

After  tliis  Gideon  collects  the  men  of  his  clan 
Abiezer  (v.**),  and  encamps  with  them  by  the 
spring  of  Harod,  on  the  S.E.  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  near  the  Midianite  army  (7')-ll  He 
p.ays  a  night  vi.sit  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  over- 
hears the  telling  of  a  dream,  wliicb  encoura''ea 
him  to  act  at  once  (7^"").  He  skilfully  posts  his 
men  under  cover  of  night ;  the  alarm  is  given  ;  the 
camp  is  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  the  Midianites 
break  up  in  flight  towards  the  Jordan  (vv."*"-).1I 
There  are  clearly  two  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
course  of  events.  According  to  one  (7-^-8*),  Uideon 
summons   Ephraim   to  cut  oti'  the  flight  of   the 

•  Mt.  Tabor  is  rather  remote  from  the  tO|>oin-aphy  of  the 
narrative.  Tabor  by  Bethel  (1  S  10^)  is  nearer  Sliechem.  Moore 
Bujfk'ests  ni2D  (cf.  ^),  altered  to  lun  to  suit  0^:  Budde 
j';n  (DM). 

)  In  v.i8«  omit  ni.T,  so  Budde.  V.iTb  prob.  editorial  addition, 
anticipating  v.-if-.  W^^  is  perhaps  secondarj' ;  the  narrative 
docs  not  imply  that  G.  inlendi-d  to  ofler  a  sacrifice.  V.2J* 
editorial,  antioipatea  G.'s  recoiniition  of  the  angel.  Wilh  this 
§  cf.  Gn  IS'*  J,  and  Jg  132-i>.  This  §  is  ascribed  by  sonic 
critics  to  J. 

I  In  V.23  the  words  '  bullock,  even  the  second  bullock  of  seven 
years  old,'  are  corrupt  and  ungrammatical.  'jr.1  IS  and  lir.l  13 
are  doublets. 

§  The  name  cannot  = '  one  who  strives  with  Baal,*  as  the  text 
would  ingeniously  suggest ;  but  '  Baal  strives,  Kiuil  being  a 
name  for  J",  used  without  offence  in  early  times  ;  cf.  lu^hlwuil, 
Meribaat,  etc  But  Jerubbaal  should  prob.  be  writtei*  Jerubaal 
=  'Baal  (i.t.  J")  founds,'  •Ti',  cf.  Jeruel,  Jeremiah  (Wellh. 
Tea  d.  D.  Sam.  p.  31.  So  Bu.,  Sloore).  In  v.sl  Mie  thol  will 
plead  .  .  .  morning'  interrupts  the  condition,  d.  ;  *  U-cause  one 
hath  broken  down  his  altar '  is  repeate.1  fr.ini  v.»2  ;  both  should 
be  struck  out  a.<  insertions.     This  S  is  attributed  lo  E. 

II  The  account  (7"")  of  the  test  by  which  Gideon's  large  ami^v 
was  reduced  to  300  belongs  to  some  later  tradition  it  is 
obviouslv  connected  with  ft^ ;  but  this  verse  is  inconsi>lent»'itli 
T^  and  neither  can  be  original.  At  end  of  T*  note  L.\X  .\- 
/.Li-irrrut  m!^it  Mi^O'  mirtf.  In  v."  ' puttuig  their  hand  to  Uuir 
moulh  ■  is  a  gloss  ;  it  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

II  This  ixiragmph  has  been  a  good  deal  altered  by  editors. 
Two  versions  of  Gideon's  strat.igein  seem  to  have  In-en  com- 
bined.  In  the  one  version  the  ;«Kl  are  armed  with  pitchers  and 
torches:  in  the  other,  with  trumpets  luily.     The  text  hu  been 


greatly  confused  by  haniionicing  oilditions;  see  tJie  comment- 
arii*s.  In  v.*  Uie'wonl  *a  swonl.'  KVin.  is  iiruh.  a  gloM.  Id 
v.--i<'the  two  narratives  are  combined  again  in  deecnbing  Uii 
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MidianiteB  at  the  .Tonlan  ford.  The  movement  is 
^uc^•essful,  and  the  Eiihiaimites  capture  and  slay 
the  two  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb.*  In  the  pride  of 
their  siiccess,  the  Eplirainiites  quarrel  with  Gideon 
for  not  having  called  in  their  assistance  earlier. 
lUit  Gideon  appeases  their  jealousy  by  a  shrewd 
speech  :  '  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  fiphraim  better 
than  the  vintage  of  Abie/er?'  This  certainly  looks 
as  if  the  victory  were  won.  ami  the  '  vintage  '  over  : 
the  F-iibraiiuites  had  completed  the  work  of  Gideon 
on  the  W.  si<le  of  the  Jordan  cro-ising.  In  the 
other  narrative,  however  (S'*'-'),  we  liml  Gideon  in 
hard  pursuit,  with  his  SOU,  on  the  I'.,  of  .lordan. 
So  far  from  having  won  a  victory,  the  chances  of 
success  seem  .so  unlikely  that  the  i)eople  of  Siiccof  h 
and  I'enuel  treat  the  pursuers  with  mockery,  and 
refuse  provisions  for  the  wearied  troops.  At 
length,  however,  Gideon  reaches  tlie  place  where 
the  Midianites  .are  encamped,  takes  them  by 
surprise,  captures  the  two  kings,  Zeliah  and 
Zaliiiunna.t  niul  returns  in  triumph,  piinishing 
Succoth  and  I'enuel  on  the  way.  He  then  kills 
tlie  two  kings  with  his  own  hand,  in  revenge  for 
their  murder  of  his  brothers.  The  divergence  of 
the  two  accounts  is  apparent.  An  attempt  to 
combine  them  can  be  made,  as  is  done,  e.g.,  by 
Kittel.t  He  regards  the  exploitof  Ephraim  at  the 
f(]rd  as  merely  an  episode  in  the  pursuit,  which  is 
continued  by  Gideon  and  his  men  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river,  and  overcomes  the  ditticulty  of  8'''  by 
supposing  these  verses  to  be  merely  an  imitation  of 
I'J' ^  It  seems,  however,  much  more  likely  that 
we  have  in  8"""-'  clearly  a  very  ancient  and  homo- 
geneous fragment,  a  narrative  of  the  pursuit  ami 
final  defeat  parallel  to  1^-9,^.%  Whether  8^-='  i.s  a 
direct  continuation  of  7'"^  or  not,  is  difficult  to 
say.  It  implies  some  account  of  a  successful  rout 
of  the  Midianites,  but  not  necessarily  tliat  given 
in  7°'-".  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  ancient  frag- 
ment, of  which  the  beginning  has  been  lost.ll 

The  Midianites  triumphantly  overthrown,  Gid- 
eon's grateful  countrymen  otter  to  make  him  king. 
He  declines ;  but  asks  for  the  golden  earrings 
taken  in  the  spoil.  With  these  he  makes  an 
ephod,  i.e.  apparently  an  image  of  J",  overlaid 
with  metal, H  and  sets  it  up  in  his  house  at  Ophrah 
(g24-27a„  jj,  [|,g  main).  The  judgment  of  a  later 
age  condemned  the  action,  and  saw  in  it  the  cause 
of  subsequent  disaster  ( v.^"/?'').  The  usual  formula 
of  the  editor  brings  the  story  to  a  clo.se  (v.'-"*). 
The  account  of  Gideon's  family,  the  birth  of 
Abimelech,  and  Gideon's  death  and  burial  (vv.^-'-), 
seems  to  come  from  the  hand  of  the  final  editor, 
who  was  familiar  with  P  in  Genesis,**  and  intended 
these  verses  to  form  a  connecting  link  with  tlie 
story  of  Abimelech  in  ch.  9.  The  remaining  vv.^-^'> 
belong  to  the  Deuteronomie  framework  of  the 
Book  of  Jiulges.  The  story  of  Gideon  is  told  in 
an  extremely  complicated  narrative.  Two  main 
documents  can  be  traced,  but  these  have  been  so 
interwoven  both  before  and  after  the  Deuteron. 
redaction  of  Judges,  that  the  analysis  in  detail 
must  be  regarded  more  as  a  critical  experiment 
than  as  possessing  anj'  degree  of  certainty.  In 
this  article  the  two  main  narratives  have  been 
followed,  and  secondary  elements  noticed  chiefly 
in  footnotes.  G.  A.  Cooke. 

•  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  powerful  tribe  of  Betiawin, 
the  Beni  'Adwan,  who  ran^e  over  the  S.E.  side  of  Jordan,  still 
call  their  chief  by  the  hereditarj-  title  of  Dhiab  =  Zeeb  =  wolf. 

t  Apparently  intended  to  mean  Victim  and  Protection  with- 
held. But  the  latter  name  is  prob.  compounded  with  ch^,  Salm, 
name  of  a  deity,  of.  3IE*dSs  on  Aram,  inscr.,  CIS  cxiii,  cxiv. 

!  Geich.  d.  Hebr.  ii.  p.  72.  The  attempt  is  also  made  in  the 
t'  xt  by  insertion  of  the  words  '  beyond  Jordan  '  at  end  of  7^. 

§  The  number  300  is  common  to  both  accounts. 

II  So  Kautzsch,  Heil.  Schr.  p.  263. 

U  Cf.  175,  1  s  21»,  Ho8  a*  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJCi  p.  241.  See 
full  discussion  in  art.  Ephod,  No.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  725  f. 

••  V.80  cf.  (in  4628.  E.\  15  cf.  Gn  3&n  p  ;  v. 82  cf.  On  25«  16"  P. 


GIDEON!  (-Ji-iJ  'my  cutter  down ').— Father  of 
Abidan,  i)rinee  of  Benj.,  Nu  1"  '_'-  7*'-'*  lO--"  P. 

GIDOM  (cjnj).— The  limit  of  the  pursuit  of 
Benjamin  by  the  other  tribes,  Jg  20".  Possibly 
the  «  ord  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  may  be  read  as 
an  infinitive,  'till  thej'  cut  them  off'  (Moore,  ad 
lor. ).  No  place  of  the  name  of  Gidom  is  mentioned 
el.sewhcre.  LXX  B  has  Vediv,  A  PoXadS  (Gilead). 
Another  variant  is  Gibeah  or  Geba. 

GIER  EAGLE  Cgier'  is  the  same  as  the  German 

Gi-icr,  '  vulture,'  '  hawk')  istr°in  AV  of  orr; (m/irim) 
in  Lv  lI'"  and  I)t  14",  in  both  of  which  passages 
KV  has  '  vulture  '  (Driver  more  specifically  '  carrion 
vulture').  KV  gives  'gier  eagle'  also  as  tr"  of  r"^D 
(/jrrra)  in  Dt  14''',  where  AV  has  'ossifrage'  (lit. 
'  bone  breaker').  The percs  is  the  bearded  vulture 
or  I.nmmercieier,  'the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
of  tlie  vulture  tribe '(quoted  by  Driver,  A-H^  p.  Ua, 
from  Tristram,  Nat.  HUt.  of  Bible,  n.  171).  The 
name  of  the  rdknin  is  literally  preserved  in  the  Arab. 
rakham,  i\\ePhiiraoKs  Hen,  A  ciiphronpcri-nopterii.'i. 
The  adult  rakham  has  the  front  of  the  head  and 
the  ujiper  part  of  the  throat  and  cere  naked,  and 
of  a  bright  lemon-yellow.  The  plumage  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  except  the  quill  feathers,  which  are 
of  a  greyish  black.  Its  appearance  when  soaring 
is  very  striking  and  beautiful.  It  is  the  universal 
scavenger  of  Egj'ptian  cities.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  also  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  See 
Eagle.  G.  E.  Post. 

GIFT. — This,  or  the  similar  term  present,  is 
used  to  tr.  a  variety  of  Heb.  and  Gr.  words,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 

1.  nni^  Gn  32'^  3.S'»  (parallel  to  n;-i2,  lit.  '  bles.s- 
ing '  in'  33"  ;  cf.  1  S  30-«,  2  K  18^',  Is  SO'"),  esp.  of 
a  gift  offered  by  way  of  homage,  e.rj.  1  S  10-', 
Ps  4,5'-  (cf.  the  'gifts'  presented  by  the  Magi, 
Mt  2"),  or  tribute,  Jg  3"-  "'•,  2  S  8-- «,  1  K  4'-i  [Hcb. 
5'],  1  Ch  18^  2  Ch  26»  32^  (cf.  i3;'x  of  Ps  72"',  Ezk 
27").  MinhAh  is  used  al.so  of  a  gift  (ottering)  to 
God,  Gn  4^  1  S  26'»,  Mai  S-"  etc.,  and  in  Ezk  and  P 
is  a  technical  term  for  the  '  meal-offering,'  Lv  2"'- 
and  oft.,  Ezk  4(1-"  etc.  The  NT  equivalent  is  Sujpoc, 
e.g.  Mt  2"  5^'  8^  23>s,  He  5'  8»  9".  SlJ/jo.-  also  answers 
in  the  LXX  to  i;-];;  (korban),  which  in  Ezk  20^  40-" 
and  frequently  in  Lv  and  Nu  (but  only  by  P)  is 
used  for  an  '  oblation.'  See  art.  Copj;aN  for  a  full 
account  of  the  meaning  of  '  gift '  in  such  passages 
as  Mt  15»,  Mk  7". 

2.  nN;7  (pi.  riNv'ij)  is  the  word  u.sed  of  the  'mess' 
which  Joseph  gave  to  his  brethren  Gn  43**,  «hich 
David  sent  to  Uriah  2S  11",  of  the  'gifts'  which 
Ahasuerus  sent  upon  the  occasion  of  his  feast 
Est  2'*,  and  of  the  ritual  oH'erings  referred  to  in 
2Ch  24«-9  and  Ezk  2U*.  It  is  used  in  Jer  40", 
along  with  the  similar  term  ^n-f^  of  the  'victuals' 
(RVm  '  allowance  ')  and  '  present'  which  .leremiah 
received  from  Nebuzar-adan.  An  allow.ance  (nn^N 
T!?ri)  of  the  same  kind  was  given  to  the  cajitive 
king  Jehoiachin,  2K  25*'  =  Jer  52**.  The  'exac- 
tions of  wheat '  (•l;•n^'r■~ )  of  Am  5"  are  '  the  presents 
which  the  poor /ellahin  had  to  offer  to  the  grasping 
aristocrats  out  of  the  hard-won  produce  of  tlieir 
toil '  (Driver,  ad  loc). 

3.  IS3  (from  [nj  'give'),  •"'iTO  (in  Dn  2"''«  5" 
Aram.  «:«"),  nrc  (a  by-form  found  only  in  1  K  13', 
Pr  25'\  Ec  3"  's'*,  Ezk  46»-  ")•  This  is  the  most 
general  term  for  'gift.'  It  is  used  in  Gn  245*  and 
34'^  of  the  present  given  to  a  bride  in  addition  to 
the  'dowry'  {i.e.  purchase  price,  i?-)  paid  to  her 
relatives  ;  in  Gn  2.5'  of  the  portions  settled  by 
Abraham  on  the  children  of  his  concubines  (cf.  the 
action  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Ch  21')  ;  of  gifts  to  tha 
sanctuary  or  to  a  deity,  Ex  28™,  Nu  18",  Dt  16", 
Ezk  20-*  (in  this  last  of  the  sacrifice  of  children) : 


in  Pb  68"  *  of  '  gifts '  in  token  of  homage  ;  in 
Pr  15"  Ec  7'  of  '  gifts  '  intended  by  way  of  bribe  ; 
in  Dn  2"-  ■■*  5"  of  the  '  gifts '  of  Nubuehadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar. 

i.  n-r.  This  always  (even  in  I  K  15'»,  2  K  IG' 
practically)  means  a  '  bribe.'  The  taking  of  bribes 
by  those  appointed  to  dispense  justice  is  forbidden 
in  E\  23'  (repeated  in  Dt  Iti"),  and  is  frequently 
aUuded  to  in  OT,  e.g.  Dt  10"  27-^,  Is  l-^  5^  33", 
Mic  3",  Ezk  22'-',  Ps  15»,  Pr  17^.  '  It  blindeth 
them  that  have  sight'  (c--p5,  Ex  23'  ;  or  '  the  eyes 
of  the  wise,'  D'?2q  -j-y  Dt  16"),  and  'pervertetli  the 
words  of  the  rigliteous.' 

5.  Tjj  (Baer  nij)  and  jnj  each  occur  only  in  Ezk 
16^^  of  a  '  gift'  in  the  sense  of  the  hire  of  a  harlot. 
Tlie  ordinary  term  for  this  is  [jiix,  which  occurs  in 
the  same  context,  Ezk  16^'-="  (cf.  Dt  23'^  Is  23"'-, 
Hos  9',  Mic  1'). 

In  NT,  while  Supof  and  Sd/ia  have  generally  a 
material  sense,  Suiped  (once  in  Jn,  4  times  in  Ac,  5 
times  in  Paul,  once  in  He)  appears  always  to  be 
used  of  a  'gift'  belonging  to  the  spiritual  or 
supernatural  order.  The  '  gifts  '  (AV  '  otierings,' 
RV  a.va.O-/inaTa.)  to  which  the  attention  of  Jesus  was 
called  (Lk  21°)  would  be  such  as  Josephus  {lij  v. 
V.  4)  describes,  most  of  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  temple  by  Herod.  The  Greek  word  in  the 
same  sense  occurs  (only)  in  2  Mac  9"  (cf.  for  the 
idea  3'  and  3  Mae  3").  For  the  gifts  (xaplffMOTo) 
of  the  early  Church,  see  Church,  pp.  427 f.,  434  f. 

The  above  analysis  will  show  the  variety  of 
occasions  upon  which  a  '  gift '  miglit  be  ollered 
and  the  variety  of  forms  it  might  take  amongst 
Orientals.  It  had  its  place  in  their  dealings  both 
with  their  fellow-men  and  with  their  God  or  gods. 
One  did  not  come  before  prophet  (1  S  9')  or  King 
(1  K  lO")  or  God  (Ex  23")  with  empty  hands.  The 
English  words  '  gift '  and  '  present  are  apt,  in- 
deed, to  convey  an  idea  of  spontaneity  about  the 
transaction  which  was  ■'enerally  absent.  Tlie 
'present'  of  Ehud  to  Eglon  (Jg  S""-)  was  really 
tribute,  beloni'ing  to  the  same  category  as  that 
ottered  by  Jehu  to  Shalmaneser  (see  Moore  on 
Jg  3").  It  is  very  important  also  to  remember 
that  while  a  man  might  ofl'er  a  '  present '  to  his 
bride-elect,  the  '  dowry  '  (^cl,■r)  was  not  a  '  gift '  but 
a  price  paid  to  the  family  of  the  bride  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  ol  her  services  (W.  R. 
Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia, 
78  f . ).  The  mOnar  might  consist  of  money  (Gn  34'-, 
Ex  22",  Dt  22-'»),  of  personal  service  (Gn  29-'>'-  '■"), 
or  of  military  services  (Jos  15",  Jg  1'^  1  S  17^ 
18=^,  2  S  3").  From  Dt  22=»  we  may  probably 
infer  that  an  average  mOhar  was  50  shekels  of 
silver  (see  Driver,  adloc.) 

So  lirmly  established  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
of  giving  a  present  upon  certain  occasions  that 
the  latter  is  demanded  as  a  right.  Lane  (Modern 
Eqiiptiana,  Gardner's  ed.  p.  168)  mentions  that 
wliile  male  servants  at  Cairo  are  paid  verj'  small 
wages  (from  four  to  eight  sliillings  a  montli),  they 
receive  many  (iresents  from  their  master  as  well  as 
from  his  visitors  and  from  the  tradespeople  with 
whom  he  deals.  An  Oriental  servant,  on  quitting 
his  master's  service,  always  expects  not  only  his 
wa<;es  but  a  present  as  well,  in  token  of  friendship 
and  sati.sfaction.  This  rule  holds  good  from  the 
lowest  menials  up  to  the  highest  olhcials.  (For 
interesting  eNaniples.see  Truniliull,  Oricntid  Snrial 
Life,  327  li.).  Tliis  practice  may  throw  light  upon 
the  asking  (not  '  borrowing ')  by  the  Israelites  of 

•  In  Eph  4»,  aa  is  well  knon-n,  8t  Paul  (rives  u  jwculinr  turn 
to  thiM  p.o.'tjia^ce,  hid  i^MKi*  Sa^xATs  r«r(  «>"j^T«tc  corrcttpondin^ca^ 
littk'  to  Ule  L.X.X  iXa.}K  iiwara  i.  «>(l/»n^«  as  to  the  ilT  p-^) 
D"Jk;  mjrQ.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  iejotiniacy  or 
the'  motives  of  the  B^Kxitle's  procedure.  A  full  diwussion  of 
the  whole  question  will  he  found  iu  Meyer,  ad.  l'>c.  (cf.  l>river, 
Bxpotitor,  Jan.  1SS8,  p.  20(1.).    See  also  art.  (^uotatioks. 


jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  etc.,  from  the  Egyptians 
(Ex  11-  12"),  altlioiigh  it  is  more  than  doul)tful 
whether  it  accounts  for  the  iJossession  by  the  people 
of  such  stores  of  gold  as  are  said  to  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Piiestl  v 
Code. 

Many  of  the  usages  connected  with  '  gifts ' 
cluster  round  marriage.  Abraham's  servant  gave 
a  present  to  Rebekah  when  he  went  to  woo 
her  on  behalf  of  Lsaac  (Gn  24--').  After  the  con- 
clusion of  a  marriage  contract.  Lane  tells  us, 
presents  are  expected  bj-  various  functionaries 
connected  with  the  difl'erent  families.  Presents 
are  sent  to  the  bridegroom's  house  by  his  friends 
and  by  all  who  are  invited  to  tne  wedding. 
The  bride's  presents,  including  her  trousseau,  are 
sometimes  borne  in  procession  to  her  home  in 
advance  of  her  going  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
or  tliey  are  borne  before  her  upon  that  occasion 
(Trumbull,  op.  cit.  44).  At  his  iirst  inter\'iew  with 
his  bride  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  bride- 
groom makes  her  a  present  of  money,  which  is 
called  '  the  price  of  the  uncovering  of  the  face.' 
A  marriage-portion  (D-n''?')  might  be  given  to  the 
bridegroom  by  the  fatlier  of  the  bride  (IK  9" 
Pharaoh  and  Solomon,  cf.  Jg  1'"-  Caleb  and 
Othniel). 

In  the  East  friends  frequently  send  presents  to 
one  another,  but  no  pretence  is  ever  made  tliat  a 
quid  pro  quo  is  not  expected.  David  was  as  little 
disinterested  when  he  sent  a  'present'  to  the 
elders  of  Judah  (1  S  30^*)  as  Ephron  the  Hittite 
was  sincere  in  his  offer  to  give  the  cave  of  Macli- 
pelah  gratis  to  Abraham  (Gn  23").  The  'gift' 
expected  from  Nabal  (1  S  25')  was  really  a  species 
of  blackmail. 

The  power  of  a  gift  to  propitiate  one  has  always 
been  recognized.  Jacob  made  sure  of  appeasing 
Esau  by  the  present  he  sent  before  him  (Gn  32-'"). 
The  same  notion  was  transferred  to  one's  dealings 
with  God,  5u)/3a  5fOi)s  Trsida,  5uip'  atSolovs  /SacrtX^aj 
(Hes.  ap.  Plat.  Bep.  390  E).  Gifts  were  ottered  in 
homage  to  God  ( Mai  V),  or  to  procure  H  is  favour  or 
support.  A  prayer  would  often  take  the  form  of  a 
conditional  vow,  '  If  J"  will  be  with  me,  I  will 
oiler  so  and  so  to  Him'  [e.g.  Jg  ll*"  Jephthah, 
Gn  28''"'-  Jacob).  The  notion  of  propitiating  the 
Deity  by  a  gift  comes  out  in  David^s  words  to  Saul, 
'  If  J"  hath  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him  be 
gratified  by  an  oblation,  1  S  26".  It  is  true  at 
the  same  time  that  the  '  gift  theory '  of  sacritice 
does  not  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  all 
tlie  facts  connected  with  even  the  ordinary  obla- 
tions, much  less  with  the  liolocaust,  and  feast  of 
all  witli  human  sacrifice  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  liS  375). 

The  blinding  eU'ect  of  a  '  gift '  upon  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice  is  descrihed  in  the  above  cita- 
tions. Ex  23',  Dt  16".  Bribery  of  judges  has 
always  been  common  in  the  East.  Lane  {Modern 
Egypt ians,  p.  103  U.)  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  court  of  the  l^iidi  at 
Cairo.  Felix  expected  a  bribe  from  St.  Paul,  Ac  24-*. 

A  'gift'  in  UT  times  sometimes  took  the  form 
of  sending  'portions'  (nu")  from  a  feast  to  friends 
or  to  the  poor,  Est9"-''",  Xeh  S'»- '-  (cf.  Rev  U'"). 
The  mo.st  honoured  of  the  guests  present  received 
the  largest  and  finest  portion  (Gn  43^,  1  S  I*  9"  ; 
cf.  Iliad,  vii.  321,  viii.  1(52,  .\ii.  310;  Udgssey,  iv. 
65  f.,  xiv.  437  :  Diod.  v.  '28). 

In  the  NT  we  lind  tlie  I'hilippians  singled  oat 
for  commendation  for  the  '  gift  (Ji5/ia)  which  thej 
sent  once  and  again  to  St.  Paul's  need  (Ph  4'"-). 

I.lTKRATfRE- — LAne,  ittxtem  Kfjt/ptiant{lndex,  ». '  Presents '); 
W.  U.  .Smith.  RS  IflJ,  3e>.fT.,  306,  S7SII..  <-IOf.  ;  Benrinirer,  llrb 
Arch.  UVI.  -ISOf.,  •*:'i(f.  ;  TnnnhuU,  Stxulirt  in  Orifiit^u  Si^cial 
ii>,  22,  3.'.  <<.  sum.  ;  Schurer,  WJ/'(lndex,  ».  '  liills') ;  cf.  alss 
art.  on  'Uiving'  by  O.  U.  Maclde  lo  tzpot.  Timrt,  IsOS,  ix 

surer.  J.  A.  Seluib. 
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GIHON  (['in'3,  VTjiiv,  Gehon). — One  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  (Gn  2").  If  Eden  is  Edin,  the  '  Plain ' 
of  Babylonia,  ve  must  look  for  the  Gilion  in  one 
of  the  rivers  which  in  early  days  flowed  into  what 
the  Babylonians  called  '  the  salt  river,'  or  Persian 
Gulf,  close  to  the  garden  of  Eridu,  where  grew  the 
sacred  tree  of  Bab.  tradition.  As  two  of  the  rivers 
were  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  our  choice  of 
the  other  two  is  limited.  The  G.  compassed  '  the 
whole  land  of  Cush,'  the  Kas-si  or  Kassites  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  whose  original  seat  was  in 
W.  Elam,  from  whence  they  descended  into 
ChakU-ea,  and  there  founded  a  dynasty  of  kings. 
The  G.  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  the 
Kerkhah  of  modern  maps  (see  Eden).  In  Jer  2" 
the  Sept.  substitutes  Gilion  {r-qiii')  for  Silior,  the 
Nile,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  had  arisen 
among  the  Jews  that  the  Cush  of  Gn  2''  was  the 
African  Ethiopia  (see  note  ad  loc.  in  Streane,  Double 
Text  of  Jeremiah).  In  Sir  24-''  the  Gihon  is  intro- 
duced metaphorically  into  a  description  of  wisdom. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

GIHON  (I'm'?). — A  spring  near  Jerusalem  (1  K 
jas.  88.  •«).  Hezekiah  '  stopped  the  upper  spring  of  the 
waters  of  Gihon  and  brought  them  straight  down 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David '  (2  Ch  32^). 
Manasseh  '  built  an  outer  wall  to  the  city  of  Da\-id, 
on  the  west  side  of  Gihon  in  the  [torrent]  valley ' 
(2  Ch  33").  These  indications  suffice  to  show  that 
Gihon  was  in  the  Kidron  ravine.  The  name  ( '  bursting 
forth')  and  the  notice  of  the  aqueduct  (see  Siloam) 
show  that  the  spring  now  called  the  '  Virgin's  Foun- 
tain '  is  intended.     See  Bethesda,  Enrogel. 

LlTKlUTCRB.— Robinson,  BRP^  i.  239,  346  (locates  Gihon  to 
the  we^i  not  east  of  Jerusalem) ;  Baedeker-Socin,  Palest.  101 ; 
Quthe,  ZDPV,  1882,  p.  369a. ;  Sajce,  UCM  381  £f. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

GILALAI  ('^^3).— A  Levitical  musician  (Neh  12»5). 

GILBOA  (yii^3  always  with  article  except  in 
1  Ch  10^-';  LXX  rfX/3oCe ;  meaning  uncertain. 
For  early  explanations  see  Lagarde's  Onom.  Sacra, 
pp.  35,  180,  189). — A  range  of  hills,  now  known 
locally  as  Jebel  Fuktia,  fonuing  an  arc  of  a  circle 
to  the  E.  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  extending 
from  Zer'in  first  S.E.  and  then  S.  The  range 
consists  of  limestone,  mixed  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  with  chalk,  the  wearing  away  of 
which  has  caused  rugged  channels.  The  highest 
and  steepest  part  is  on  the  N.  side,  just  where  it 
begins  to  bend  south.  Here  it  rises  to  a  height 
of  more  than  2U00  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  (i.e.  about  1700  ft.  above  sea -level). 
Towards  the  S.  the  sides  slope  more  gradually, 
and  sink  to  a  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet.  As 
the  plain  on  the  W.  is  300  ft.  above,  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  the  same  number  of  feet  below  sea-level, 
Gilboa  is  much  more  imposing  on  the  east  than 
on  the  west.  The  W.  side  is  drained  by  the 
Kishon,  one  of  the  sources  of  which  is  on  its 
slopes ;  the  N.  side  by  the  Nahr  Jalud,  which 
rises  near  Zer'in  and  flows  to  the  Jordan  ;  the 
E.  side  by  small  streams  running  down  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.  Except  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
W.  side  the  range  is  devoid  of  vegetation.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  or  three  small  villages 
on  the  slopes.  One  of  them,  Jelbun,  still  pre- 
serves a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  name  of  the 
hill.  Zer'in  is  the  old  Jezreel,  while  Conder 
thinks  that  Fukita  is  possibly  Aphek,  and 
Mujechra  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  range  the 
probable  site  of  Megiddo. 

Gilboa  is  mentioned  in  OT  only  in  connexion 
with  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  and  the  death  of 
Saul  (1  S  28^  31'- «,  2  S  V-'^  21i2,  l  Ch  10'-  «).  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  went  from  Gilboa  to  the  foun- 
tain which  is  in  Jezreel.  Near  it  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Philistines,  and  on  its  slopes  they 


fell  do'vvn  wounded,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  wer« 
slain.  But  though  mentioned  so  seldom,  Gilboa, 
being  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great  battle- 
field of  Palestine  (cf.  Esdraelon),  has  at  all 
times  played  an  important  part  in  the  historj'  of 
the  country  from  the  days  of  Saul  to  those  of 
Saladin  ana  Napoleon. 

LlTBRATTRB. — Robinson,  Physical  Geotj.  of  Palestine,  23-25  ; 
Trelawney  Saunders,  Introd.  to  Surn'i/  of  Westi^rn  Palestine, 
129, 166 fl., 212  8.;  G.  A.  Smith,  UGUL  400 ff.;  Baedeker-Socin, 

Pal.  244.  G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GILEAD  {T/:3).—i.  The  •  son  '  of  Machir  (son  of 
IManasseh)  in  Nu  27'  36',  Jos  17»  (all  P),  1  Cli  7",  a« 
conversely  Machir  is  said  to  have  '  begotten  '  Gilead 
in  Nu  26-"-',  and  is  called  the  '  father '  of  Gilead  in 
1  Ch  2"-  '■^  7".  The  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
district  called  Gilead  (which  see).  An  analogous 
personification  no  dcmbt  underlies  the  statement 
(Jg  11')  that  '  Gilead  begat  Jephthah '  (viz.  by  an 
illegitimate  wife).  '  Gilead  is  the  name  of  a  region 
or  of  its  population  (Jg  5"),  not  of  a  man'  (Moure, 
ad  Inc.),  and  a  piece  of  tribal  history  is  related  (as 
sometimes  happens  in  the  OT)  as  though  it  were 
the  domestic  history  of  an  individual  ;  Jephthah's 
relations  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Gilead  being 
represented  (v.-)  as  his  relations  with  the  legitimate 
sons  of  his  father  Gilead.  See  further  Manasseh. 
2.  A  Gadite,  the  son  of  Michael,  1  Ch  S'*. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

GILEAD  (■'jj^ii,  TaXadS). — This  name  is  applied 
to  persons,  to  a  tribe  or  family  (Nu  36'),  to  a  par- 
ticular city  (Hos  6'),*  to  a  mountain,  and  to  a  dis- 
trict east  of  the  Jordan,  whose  dimensions  varied 
somewhat  when  spoken  of  by  ditVerent  writers.  It 
appears  first  in  the  account  of  Jacob  (Gn  31^),  and 
thereafter  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
entire  period  of  biblical  history.  As  a  geographical 
term  it  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Josephus. 

The  present  article  is  to  deal  with  Gilead  as  a 
division  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  physical  features,  its 
geographical  limits,  and  its  historical  associations. 

From  the  mountains  of  Western  Pal.  the  entire 
length  of  G.  can  be  seen,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
territory  brought  under  the  eye  at  once.  It  appears 
thence  like  a  vast  mountain  ran<;e,  varj'ing  from 
3000  to  4000  ft.  in  height.  To  malce  up  this  height 
the  depression  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  reckoned, 
which  IS  from  700  to  1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  summit  of  this  range  does 
not  rise  into  peaks,  but  is  pretty  uniformly  level. 
Valleys,  wooded  sections,  and  bold  headlands  are 
noticed,  which  give  the  impression  that  the  country 
is  wild  and  rugged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from 
any  point  in  the  plain  of  Baslian,  which  bounds  G. 
on  the  east,  one  looks  westward  to  this  range,  he 
sees  only  a  Ion"  line  of  low  picturesque  hills.  'The 
reason  is  that  Bashan  is  a  plateau  rising  2000  or 
more  feet  above  the  sea-level.  From  this  point  no 
one  would  think  of  describing  G.  as  'rough  and 
rugged.'  Again,  when  one  comes  to  travel  through 
G.  in  difl'erent  directions,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  charming  natural  scenery,  where  streams, 
springs,  and  forests,  rich  fields,  gentle  slopes,  and 
quiet  valleys  attract  the  eye.  Thus,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  observer,  three  very 
ditterent  descriptions  of  this  region  can  be  given, 
each  having  the  merit  of  apparent  accuracy. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  as  given  by  Gesenius 
and  Fuerst,  viz.  '  hard,  stony  region,  rocky  moun- 
tain,' does  not  indicate  the  character  of  the 
country ;  certain  limited  sections  might  be  thus 
descriljed,  but  outside  of  these  G.  is  in  the  main  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  country.    Josephus  ( Wars,  III. 

•  Possibly  also  in  Jg  10".  For  Gilead  of  Hos  68  some  MSS  of 
the  LX.\,  which  belong  to  the  Luc.  recension,  read  Gilgal 
(TixXyxXx),  which  Nowack  considers  (comparing  415  9IB  iai2) 
worthy  of  consideration.    See  further  Dillmann  on  On  31H 
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iii.  3)  says  that  'it  ia  not  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  delicate  fruits,'  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the 
statement  just  made  as  to  its  jjeneral  character. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  east  Jordan  country  by 
Moses  and  Joshua  (Nu  21),  G.  is  not  mentioned, 
although  the  sections  as  conquered  one  after 
another  can  be  prettv  clearly  defined.  Attention 
to  these  details  will  help  us  in  fixing  its  geo- 
graphical limits.  Occasionally  G.  was  used  so  as 
to  include  the  entire  country  between  Hermon  on 
the  north  and  the  river  Arnon  on  the  south  (Jos 
22"),  but  generally  the  region  .south  of  Heshbon 
and  the  north  end  of  the  bead  Sea,  i.e.  the  terri- 
tory of  Keuben,  was  not  included,  and  in  the 
opjjo.site  direction  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  its  northern  limit.  The  Jordan  was 
its  western  boundary,  and  the  eastern  was  the 
point  where  the  hills  meet  the  Bashan  plain. 

The  entire  country  was  called  Aniorite,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  about  Habbath  of  the 
chiluren  of  Amnion  {Amman),  the  Upper  Jabbok, 
which  was  not  then  conquered.  Sihon  was  crushed 
at  Jaliaz,  south  of  Heshbon  (Nu  2r-^),  but  the 
Jazer  region,  north  of  He.sbbon,  held  out,  and  re- 
quired a  special  e.xpedition  to  subdue  it  (Nu  21'-). 
The  third  step  was  the  successful  buttle  with  Og 
at  Edrei,  far  to  the  N.E.  of  Jazer  (Nu  21^).  The 
three  final  steps  in  the  conquest  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  countrj'  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Machir,  Jair,  and  Nobah  (Nu  32*'-«). 

In  the  diWsion  of  the  territorj-  between  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  the  phrase  'half  Gilead'  occurs 
several  times.  Half  belonged  to  Gad  and  half  to 
Manasseh  (Dt  3'",  Jos  13^').  G.  had  previously 
been  divided  in  the  same  way  between  the  two 
kings  Sihon  and  Og  (Jos  12--').  The  Hebrews 
simply  retained,  it  appears,  the  old  distinction. 
The  suggestion  has  been  m.ide  that  the  valley  of 
the  Jabbok  should  be  the  line  dividing  the  two 
sections ;  but  the  objections  to  this  view  are 
Derious,  first,  because  tliis  valley  would  not  divide 
G.  into  halves  ;  secondly,  it  would  give  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad  a  small  territory,  and  to  ^Ianasseh  a 
very  large  one,  whereas  the  number  of  warriors  in 
these  two  tribes  was  about  equal,  requiring  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  land. 

The  two  and  a  half  tribes  maj'  have  difl'ered  in 
their  tastes  from  their  brethren,  for  they  seem  to 
have  been  exceptionally  rich  in  cattle,  and  these 
wide  pasture  lands  appealed  to  them  as  desirable 
for  their  future  home  (Nu  32').  The  present  writer 
having  lived  in  that  region  for  months,  and  travelled 
through  it  in  many  directions,  ha.s  ofteu  been  im- 
pressed with  its  attractiveness,  in  contrast,  for 
instance,  with  the  rocky  hills  of  Juda-a.  Its 
natural  beauties,  of  many  varieties,  form  landscape 
pictures  which  it  is  delightful  to  recall. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  tribes  were  eager  to 
call  these  lands  their  own.  The  portion  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  which  belonged  to  G.  was  of  such 
fertility  that  it  might  easily  be  made  one  of  the 
gardens  of  the  world.  Streams  descended  from 
the  hills  ;  there  were  numerous  fountains  of  sweet 
cool  water,  and  copious  sulphur  springs  existed  in 
the  valley  at  several  diH'crent  points  (Merrill,  East 
of  the  Jordan,  pp.  143,  178,  183,  430).  The  great 
Talleys  of  G.  were  likewise  celebrated.  Not  to 
mention  that  of  Heshbon  on  the  .south,  there  was 
that  of  the  Jabbok,  Zi-r/.a,  famous  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  .lacob;  the  Mcnadirch,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  having  a  stream 
nearly  equal  to  the  Jordan  in  size  ;  also  yV(/<i,v  and 
Ajlitn,  along  the  latter  of  which  ran  the  great  road 
between  Shechem  and  Rnmoth-gilead. 

Among  the  principal  cities  of  G.  were  Mahanaim, 
Succoth,  PenucI,  -Mizpeh,  Jazer  (which  wius  one 
of  the  census  stations  when  IJavid  numbered  the 
people- -an   evidence   of  its  central  position  and 


importance),  Jabesh-gilead,  Ramoth-gilead  (wnich 
was  a  city  of  refuge,  Jos  2i>'),  and,  in  later  times, 
Pella,  Gerasa,  and  several  others  of  the  cities  of 
the  Decapolis.  Of  the  three  commissariat  otHcera 
of  Solomon  who  were  assigned  to  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  two  were  stationed  in  Gilead  proper 
— one  at  Kamoth,  and  the  other  at  Mahanaim  (1  K 
4"-  ").  It  is  noticeable  that  four  of  its  chief  cities 
had  the  name  Gilead  affixed  to  them,  viz.  liamoth, 
Jabesh,  Mizpeh,  and  Jazer  (1  Ch  2lP'). 

G.  was  to  Pal.  a  sort  of  bulwark  on  its  eastern 
border  against  invading  armies  from  the  south, 
east,  and  north,  and  it  was  a  wise  providence  that 
planted  there'  the  most  warlike  tribes,  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  national  life  (Jos  17',  1  Ch  5").  As 
if  in  keeping  with  this  idea,  much  of  the  history  of 
G.  which  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  biblical 
records  has  to  do  with  wars,  partly  of  conquest 
and  partly  of  defence  against  powerful  enemies. 
At  one  time  the  Hebrews  had  conquered  all  the 
desert  tribes  lying  to  the  east  of  them,  and  had 
oecuiiied  their  lands  (1  Ch  5).  The  Ammonites, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  resisted  the  invaders,  were 
at  last,  under  Jephthah,  thoroughly  subdued,  and 
twenty  of  their  strongest  cities  taken  from  them 
(Jg  IP--''^).  The  same  hero,  partly  by  bravery 
and  partly  by  a  curious  stratagem,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  12).  It  was  on 
the  soil  of  G.  that  Gideon  swept  back  to  their 
desert  home  the  routed  hosts  of  Midian  (Jg  8). 
Here  occurred  the  fierce  battle  between  the  army 
of  David  and  that  of  Absalom,  in  which  the  latter 
lost  his  life  (2S  IS).  Furthermore,  at  the  national 
stronghold,  Kamoth-gilead,  battle  after  battle  was 
fought  for  its  ownership.  The  Syrians  of  Damascus 
had  captured  it,  and  an  attempt  to  regain  it  cost 
Ahab  his  life.  A  little  later  Joram  succeeded  in 
wresting  it  from  the  enemy,  and  held  it  against  the 
powerful  assaults  of  Hazael  the  Syrian  king  (2  K 
y''').  Once,  indeed,  and  probably  on  several  other 
occasions  during  their  history,  tiie  strength  of  the 
brave  inhabitants  was  broken  by  invading  armies 
from  Assyria,  and,  according  to  custom,  Tiglath- 
pileser  carriecl  them  away  captive  (1  Ch  5-*).  See 
George  Smith,  Asst/rian  ICponym  Canon,  ch.  vi.  on 
'Assyrian  Notices  of  Palestine,'  pp.  10(!-1.">0. 

Another  jdiase  of  interest  attaching  to  G.  was 
that  it  was  a  refuge  for  royalty.  It  was  here  that 
Saul's  son  Ish-bosheth  was  made  king  bv  Abner 
(2S2'-'').  Thither  Absalom  fled  when  he  feared 
the  anger  of  his  father,  and  there  he  remained 
tlirce  years  (2  S  13**).  David,  in  turn,  found  an 
asylum  among  its  friendly  inhabitants  when  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  wa.s  at  its  height  (2  S  17-''''-*). 

G.,  however,  was  not  always  a  scene  of  contlict, 
for  some  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  sacred 
history  are  connected  with  it.  It  was  the  place  of 
reconciliation  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  when  the 
memorable  words  were  uttered,  'The  Lord  watch 
between  me  and  thee  when  we  are  absent  one  from 
another '  (Gn  31*^).  No  less  characteristic  and 
beautiful,  taking  all  its  incidents",  was  Jacob's  re- 
conciliation with  Esau  (Gn  33).  When  the  brave 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead  risked  their  lives  to  recover 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  from  the  enemy, 
and  from  terrible  disgrace,  there  wa.s  displayed  in 
that  act  the  highest  tvpe  of  lioth  loyalty  and 
humanity  (1  S  31"'").  The  kindnesses  shown  by 
the  people  of  G.  to  David  in  the  hour  of  his  fore 
extremity  were  the  expression  of  true-hearted  jiity 
for  theirliumiliated  kmi; ;  and  a  little  later  l!ar- 
zillai's  leave-taking  of  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
.Ionian  was  surpa-ssingly  tender  (2  S  17-''*  19""). 
Again,  we  see  iriijah,  the  greatest  piophet  of  OT, 
ciiming  forth  from  his  home  in  the  (Jilead  hills  (I  K 
17'),  and  taking  a  foremost  place  amonc;  the  spirit u  li 
leaders  of  the  world.  Still  later  and  brighter  we 
find  our  Lord  making  to  this  region  at  least  tw 
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interesting  visits ;  and  not  long  after  His  death, 
when  tlio  armies  of  Kome  were  at  the  gates  of 
Jerua.,  we  lind  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  City, 
now  doomed  to  destruction,  taking  refuge  in  Pella, 
at  that  time  one  of  GUead's  most  attractive  cities 
(Euseb.  HE  iii.  5). 

In  the  history  and  struggles  of  the  Maccabrean 
period  G.  played  an  important  part ;  and  later, 
during  the  Iloman  occupation,  its  natural  resources 
were  highly  developed.  These,  even  in  the  present 
degraded  condition  of  the  country,  are  seen  to  be 
great,  and,  under  more  favourable  conditions  of 
government  than  now  exist,  a  wonderful  degree 
of  prosperity  might  easily  be  restoreil  to  ancient 
Gilead.  S.  Merkill. 

GILEAD,  BALM  OF See  Balm. 

GILEAD,  MOUNT  (ij^??  -n).— In  Jg  7',  when 
Gideon,  before  his  conflict  with  the  Midianites,  is 
about  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  people  with 
him,  there  occur  the  words,  '  Whosoever  is  fearful 
and  trembling,  let  him  return  and  make  a  cir- 
cuit (?)*  ixom  Mount  Gilead.'  Gideon's  men  are 
encamped  (see  v.')  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  spur  of 
Gilboa  ;  and  as  Gilead,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  was  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  it  becomes 
a  question  what  is  here  meant.  (1)  Studer  (Cumin, 
ad  loc.)  supposed  that  as  the  Midianites  lay  in  the 
Vale  of  Jezreel,  N.  of  Gilboa,  between  the  men  of 
Asher,  etc.  (6"),  and  their  homes,  they  were  bidden 
to  cross  tlie  Jordan,  and  so,  by  a  circuit  through 
Mt.  GOead,  evade  the  enemy.  If  such  were  the 
author's  meaning,  it  would  be  very  obscurely  and 
indirectly  expressed.  (2)  Le  Clerc'(  1708)  proposed 
to  read  'from  Mount  Gilboa'  for  'from  Mount 
Gilead';  and  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Hitz., 
Berth.,  Keil  (alternatively),  Griitz,  Reuss,  and 
others.  The  mention  of  the  spot  on  which  the 
host  was  encamped  has  been  deemed  '  superfluous ' 
(Stud.).  Yet  the  narrator  (who,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, really  penned  the  sentence)  may  have 
thus  specified  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  (3)  The 
Vale  N.  of  GUboa  is  now  called  the  Nahr  Jaliid, 
and  there  is  a  sprin",  'Ain  Jaliid,  issuing  forth 
from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gilboa,  about  If  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Zerin  (Jezreel),  and  probably  the  'Spring  of 
Harod '  of  Jg  7' ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  part 
of  the  Gilboa  range  on  which  Gideon's  men  were, 
may  have  been  called  '  Mount  Gilead ' ;  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  original  y  is  not  preserved  in  a 
modern  name  (cf.  Keil  [altern.],  G.  A.  Smith,  Georir. 
p.  398  n.).  (4)  Moore  emends  \\ni  ng-is'l :  'Let  him 
return.  And  Gideon  tried  them ;  and  there  re- 
turned,' etc.  But  'let  him  return'  is  rather  abrupt 
(contrast  Dt  20') ;  and  try  (test),  in  spite  of  v.*, 
is  not  altogether  suitable  in  v.'.  On  the  whole, 
(2)  seems  the  most  probable.  S.  R.  Driver. 

GILEADITES.— By  this  term  a  branch  of  the 

*  The  word  is  a  aT.  \ty.,  and  the  meaDing  is  far  from  certain. 
No  root  HD^i,  logo  round,  is  linown  in  either  Heb.  or  the  cog- 
nate laniruaKes.    ISS  in  the  Mishna,  and  Jl^  in  Arab.,  are 

t»  braid,  pliil ;  hence  .1^'?!;.  Is  28',  a  plaited  garland  or  chap- 
let  (Aq.  Thcod.  ir\iyfi.a.),  and  in  the  Mishna  the  plaited  rim  of 
a  basket.  The  only  support  for  a  verb  nai  to  go  round  would 
be  either  (1)  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  root  of  n*i*Ci! 
in  the  obscure  passajje  P^zk  7'(in  v.io  the  sense  chaplet  suffices), 
supposing — what  is  anything  but  certain — that  it  there  means 
the  round  (of  fate),  or  the  turn  (of  fortune — xetTarr/M^r,)-  or 
(2)  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  denominative  from  ri*3*?;£ 
garland,  regarded  simply  as  something  forming  a  circle.  It 
18  evident  how  hj-pothetical  either  of  these  etjTnologies  is. 

Arab.  ^«i  means  also  to  leap  in  runniTig,  to  bound  or  run 

y 
quickly  ;  hence  Siegfried  -  Stade,  to  spriTig  away.      It  is,   no 
doubt,  possible  that  the  root  may  have  been  in  use  in  Heb.  in 
this  sense.     AV  depart  early  (denom.  from  the  Aram.    N*ir^ 
morning)  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 


tribe  of  Manasseh  is  first  meant,  and  the  order  ol 
descent  appears  to  have  been  :  Manasseh  the  fatlier 
of  Macliir,  the  fatlier  of  Gilead,  'of  whom  came 
the  family  of  Oileadites'  {'Til'^i  Nu20*).  Secondly, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  likewise  thus 
called,  and  for  this  purpose  the  plirase  '  men  of 
Gilead'  is  also  employed  ('a  vjn  Jg  12').  Jair  (Jg 
10'),Jephthah(Jg  ll'),and  Barzillai,  who  befriemled 
David  (2  S  17'-"'),  are  specially  mentioned  as 
'  Gileadites.'  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  district, 
i'jI^i,  is  rendered  'Gileadite,'  as  in  Jg  12'.  In 
mentioning  the  cause  of  the  war  between  Gilead 
and  Epliraim,  a  peculiar  charge  is  made  against 
the  Gileadites  which  it  is  dillicult  to  explain  (Jg 
12^).  Evidently,  bitter  reproach  or  supreme  con- 
tempt was  meant,  and  the  charge  or  insinuation 
was  resented  with  great  violence  and  bloodshed. 

S.  MlCltltlLL. 
GILGAL  (Sa^J  'a  circle 'of  stones,  'a  cromlech,' 
always  with  the  article,  except  Jos  5^,  where  a 
theory  of  tlie  origin  of  the  name  is  given.  LXX 
has  generally  Va\ya\a  in  the  [ilur.  (.los  4'"-  '■"  5''  10', 
1  S  13" etc.  etc.),  but  also  in  the  sing.,  ttiv  rd\7o\a 


(1  S 


,  Tiji  rd\ya\a  (1  S  10"  A,  li  has  roXaciS)  ;   for 


the  .-sing,  indeclinable  form  VaXydX  see  Jos  14''  (15) 
15'  (A,  B  has  Taa^do),  Hos  'J'°  etc.  These  forma 
are  used  indifl'erently  in  reference  to  the  same 
Gilgal.     Vulg.  Galgatn,  always  in  the  plural). 

Three  distinct  Gilgals  are  indicated  by  the  refer- 
ences. 1.  A  place  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
(Jos  4"),  Sni;  niiD  n;(i?3  'in  the  extreme  east  of 
Jericho,  i.e.  on  the  eastern  border  of  its  territory' 
(Gesenius).  It  was  the  first  camp  of  the  Isr.  after 
crossing  the  Jordan  (Jos  4").  Twelve  memorial 
stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  were  here 
erected  (v.*").  Circumcision  of  those  born  in  the 
wilderness  (5'"*),  consequently  the  place  called 
Gilgal  in  memory  of  the  rolling  away  ('?'?:)  of  the 
reiiroach  of  Egypt  (v.*).  The  passover  celebrated 
(v.'").  The  manna  ceases  (v.'^).  Joshua  returns 
every  night  to  this  camp  during  the  siege  of 
Jericho  (6").  The  Gibeonites  make  their  treaty 
with  Joshua  here  (9''").  They  ask  aid  from 
Joshua  at  Gilgal  against  the  league  of  the  live 
kings  of  the  Amorites  (10').  Joshua  ascends  with 
the  men  of  war  (v.'),  and  after  a  successful  battle 
returns  to  the  camp  (v.").  After  taking  Mak- 
kedah  (v.^),  Libnah  (v.^S),  Lachish  (v.^^j^  Eglon 
(v."'),  Hebron  (v."),  and  Debir  (v.''"),  and  after 
smiting  his  enemies  from  Kadesh-barnea  to  Gaza, 
he  returns  again  to  Gilgal  (v.").  After  completing 
the  northern  campai'Ti,  culminating  in  the  great 
battle  against  the  allied  kings  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  Joshua  is  again  found  at  Gilgal  (14"), 
where  he  assigns  by  lot  the  inheritance  of  Man- 
asseh, Judah,  and  Ephraim.  The  inference  is 
tliat  Gilgal  was  the  central  camp  for  the  people, 
not  only  during  the  nearer  campai™s,  but  '  until 
the  land  rested  from  war'  (11^).  In  18' we  find 
the  whole  congregation  assembling  at  Shiloh,  where 
the  other  lots  were  granted. 

A  Gilgal  appears  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Saul  and  Samuel.  It  was  one  of  the  places  where 
Samuel  judged  the  people  in  his  yearly  circuit, 
which  inclutled  Mizpah  and  Bethel.  These  three 
places  are  called  sacred  in  the  LXX  ( 1  S  7'*  toU  rtyi-aa- 
IJiivois  ToiW-ois).  It  was  clearly  one  of  the  central 
places  for  sacrifice  (10*  13""'"  15-') ;  and  here  Sanmel 
hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (15**).  Here 
Saul  was  crowned  (11"''°),  and  rejected  as  king 
(\?i^).  Though  it  is  not  certain  that  this  is  the 
Gilgal  of  the  camp,  it  is  placed  here,  as  the  follow- 
ing points  favour  the  identification  : — (1)  Refer- 
ences are  made  to  going  down  to  Gilgal  from  the 
hill-country  (10"  and  151=),  and  vp  to  Gibeah  (13"). 
(2)  The  sacredness  of  the  spot  may  have  been  due 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  twelve  stones.  We  may 
also  notice  that  while  Saul  was  in  Gilgal  in  fear  ei 


the  Philistines,  many  Hebrews  crossed  the  Jordan 
to  Gad  anil  Gilead. 

Tlie  Gilj;al  of  the  camp  is  plainly  mentioned  in 
2  S  19'°,  where  the  people  assemble  at  Gilgal  to 
conduct  David  back  over  Jordan  on  his  return 
from  exile. 

The  Gilgal  of  Hoa  4">  9"  12"  and  Am  4«  5"  (in 
connexion  with  Bethel),  evidently  a  place  whose 
sanctity  had  been  violated,  seems  to  be  the  Gilgal 
mentioned  above  as  a  central  place  of  worship, 
and  is  placed  under  this  head  for  the  reasons 
given.  It  may  be  identical  with  the  Beth-gilgal 
of  Nell  122'. 

The  GUgal  of  Jos  15'  also  should  be  here,  as  it  is 
placed  in  Benjamin  near  the  north  border  of 
Judah,  over-against  the  going  up  of  Adummim, 
which  has  been  identitied  with  the  peak  Tala'at 
ed-Uumra,  south  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt,  about  half- 
way from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  [Driver  thinks 
this  impossible.     See  Gelii.otii].     In  the  parallel 

Eassage,  18",  it  is  called  Geliloth  (niV-V^).  There 
as  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Gilgal  of  Dt  ll"",  but  upon  the  whole  it  should 
most  probably  be  placed  here  (see  the  very  careful 
note  by  Driver,  ad  loc,  also  2nd  ed.  p.  xxi ;  and 
G.  a.  Smith,  HGHL,  App.  675 ;  Buhl,  GAP  202). 
This  Gilgal  is  to  be  looked  for  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan.  In  1865  Zschokke  heard  the 
name  JiljuHch  applied  to  a  mound  or  tell  near  the 
tamarisk,  .Sejerei  el-ItlUeh,  4^  miles  from  the  Jordan 
and  IJ  miles  from  modern  Jericho.  In  1874 
Conder  recovered  the  same  name,  as  applied  to  a 
birket  or  pool  near  the  tree.  According  to  Jos. 
(Ant.  V.  i.  4),  Galgala  is  10  stadia  from  Jericho  and 
50  from  the  Jordan.  The  former  distance  corre- 
sponds very  well  with  the  position  of  the  birket. 
The  distance  of  50  stadia  is  impossible,  as  the  plain 
is  only  from  50  to  52  stadia  wide  at  this  part,  but 
reading  30  (X)  for  50  (v)  we  get  the  distance  from 
the  Jordan  at  once,  3i  miles,  which  corresponds 
better  to  the  position  of  Birket  Jiljuliek.  In  the 
4tli  cent.  Jerome  (see  'Galgala'  in  the  Onovmstirim) 
describes  it  as  a  deserted  spot,  2  miles  from  Jericlio, 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region.  Whether  the  twelve  stones  were  still 
pointed  out  is  not  clear,  as  the  expression  in  the 
Epit(ynu:E  Paulm  (§  12),  'Intuitaest  castra  Galgiil.c 
et  secundffi  circumcisionis  mysterium  et  duoilcHini 
lapides,'  may  mean  considered,  and  not  bckdd. 
Arculf  (A.I).  700)  saw  a  Galgalis,  5  miles  from 
Jericho,  with  a  large  church  covering  the  twelve 
stones  of  commemoration.  Willibald  (c.  7.'50) 
mentions  a  moderatelj'-sized  church  of  wood,  and 
places  (Jalgala  5  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which  he 
says  is  7  miles  from  Jericho.  In  the  13th  and  14tli 
cent,  the  stones  are  mentioned  by  Thietmar  and 
Ludolf  de  Suohem  respectively.  Thus  the  site 
of  the  Birket  Jiljuliek  corresponds  very  well  to  the 
description  of  Josepluis,  Jerome,  and  Willibald. 
Hence  the  early  Christian  tradition  may  have  been 
based  on  an  oluer  Jewish  iilciitilication. 

The  birket  measures  100  ft.  by  84,  outside 
mea-surenieiit,  with  walls  32  in.  thick,  constructed 
of  roughly-hewn  small  stones,  apparently  without 
cement.  North  of  the  pool  may  be  traced  lines  of 
similar  masonry,  covering,  acconliiig  to  the  present 
writer's  observations,  a  space  300  yards  long,  and 
apparently  representing  the  foundations  of  three 
constructions,  ("onder  sees  here  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery.  South  and  east  of  the  pool  there  are 
25  mounds,  scattered  irregularly  over  an  area  i  of 
a  mile  square.*  These  are  all  small,  the  largest 
measuring  about  50  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft.  in 
height.  Two  of  these  mounds  show  sujierlirial 
traces  of  ruins,  the  rest  being  mere  heaps  of  earth. 
Ganneau  excavated  two:  the  first  revealed  pot- 
tery, tesserie,  and  glass,  the  second  merely  sand. 
•  For  plan  ico  p.  182,  PBFSt,  1894. 
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Conder  recovered  from  the  natives  a  tra<liti»n 
which  connected  this  site  with  a  City  of  Bra.s8, 
taken  from  the  infidels  by  a  great  Im.'im,  who  rode 
around  the  city  and  blew  at  the  walls,  which  fell. 
Conder  thus  sums  up  (Hem.  PEF,  vol.  iii.  p.  173)  : 
Birket  Jiljalieh  appears  to  be  the  early  Christian 
site  ;  there  is  nothmg  against  it«  being  the  original 
one. 

2.  Another  Gilgal  is  mentioned  in  2  K  2'  and  4" 
in  the  history  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  From  4*"  we 
cannot  assume  that  it  was  a  seat  of  a  school  ol 
prophets,  as  these  may  have  come  from  Bethel 
(cf.  2').  There  is  a  large  modern  village  called 
Jiljilte,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  about  8  miles 
N.  vV.  of  Bethel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
great  Wady  el-Jib  (J/ent.  PEF,  vol.  ii.  p.  290). 
It  is  450  ft.  lower  than  Bethel,  but  the  descent 
into  this  valley  may  account  for  the  statement 
that  Elijah  and  Elisha  went  daiim  to  Bethel. 
This  expression  rules  out  the  Gilgal  of  the  Jordaa 
valley. 

3.  In  Jos  \1^  the  king  of  the  Nations  of  (RV 
Goiim  in)  Gilgal  (Sj^J'  cnrTiJ'j,  LXX  Veel  r^t  TaXti- 
Xa/as,  adopted  by  Dillm.)  is  named  among  the 
conquered  kings,  in  the  ])art  of  the  enumeration 
following  the  maritime  plain  from  north  to  south. 
The  name  occurs  immediately  after  Dor,  the  modern 
Tantura.  About  .30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Tuntura  there 
is  the  modern  village  of  Jiljiilieh,  which  may  be 
on  the  site  of  this  Gilgal.  F.  J.  BLibS. 

GILOH  (1^3).  Driver  [Text  of  Sam.  p.  241]  {loints 
out  that  tlie  gentilic  'iVj  implies  that  the  original 
form  was  [Sj,  from  the  root  ^'i  or  "ju,  not  from 
">^;). — A  city  in  the  .southern  hills  of  Juilah  (.los 
15"),  the  birthplace  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite, 
the  famous  counsellor  of  David  (2  S  1 5''^  23'-').  Its 
site  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  ruin  called  Jtfild  on 
the  hills  N.W.  of  Hebron.  See  SIl'P,  vol.  iii. 
sh.  xxi.  C.  R.  Conder. 

GIMEL  (J).— The  third  letter  of  the  Heb.  alpha- 
bet, and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  I'.salm  to 
designate  the  3rd  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins 
with  this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this 
Dictionary  by  g. 

GIMZO  Cic?  ;  cf.  Assyr.  proper  name  Gamuzanu 
[Pinches,  Hehraica,  July  1886,  p.  222)).— A  town 
noticed  with  Aijalon  and  other  places  on  the 
border  of  Philistia  (2  Ch  28").  It  is  the  moilern 
Jimzu  near  Aijalon.  See  SWP,  vol.  iii.  »h. 
xvii.;  Robinson,  BHP'  ii.  249;  Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.  21.  C.  R.  CONDEII. 

GIN.— Two  Heb.  words  are  so  tr*  in  AV  :  (1)  nj 
/mk  in  Job  18»,  Is  8",  and  B»pSD  nMe.y/i.  in  Ps  14i>» 
141»,  Am  3»,  Job  40"  AVm.  The  usual  tr°  of  both 
words  is  '  snare.'  As  Driver  shows,  however  (Joel 
and  Amos,  on  Am  3'),  the  pah  is  the  snare,  the 
m6kt'.ih  something  without  which  the  snare  is 
useless,  perhaps  the  briit.     See  Snahk. 

In  the  1611  ed.  of  AV  the  word  is  spelt  'ginne ' 
in  Is  8",  Am  3»,  Job  40»*"  ;  bnt  in  Job  18",  Ps  140* 
111"  the  spelling  is  '  grinne.'  'Grinno'  was  changed 
in  1613  to  '  grill ' ;  Dr.  Paris  in  his  ed.  of  1762  cait 
out  the  r,  and  the  word  has  been  'gin'  ever  since. 
Hut  'gin'  and  'grin'  are  not  the  same,  'lirin,' 
from  Anglo-Sax.  grin  or  nryn,  has  many  forms  \r 
Middle-Kng.  (Wyclifs  Bible,  1382,  shows  grene, 
grrine,  gryn,  gn/nne),  and  does  mean  a  'trap. 
'Gin'  is  probably  a  contraction  of  'engine'  (I'l 
engin),  which  comes  from  Lat.  ingeiiiiim  and  is 
used  of  any  ingenious  c(mtrivance.  A  trap,  how- 
ever, is  a  niiilrivance,  ami  so  the  words  got  mixe<? 
in  s)>elling  and  in  meaning. 

In  early  writers  'gin'  is  used  both  abstractly  of 
a  contrivance,  device,  and  concretely  of  an  instru- 
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111  en  t  contrived  for  war,  torture,  or  the  like.    Thus 
Piers  Plowman,  (B)  .\viii.  250 — 

'  For  gj'gas  the  geaunt  with  a  gynne  en^j-ned,' 
that  is,  '  For  Gigas  the  giant  \vith  a  contrivajice 
contrived ' ;  Spenser,  FQ  II.  iii.  13 — 

*  \\'hich  two,  tlirough  treason  and  deceiptfuU  gin. 
Had  siaine  Sir  Mordant  and  his  lady  bright.* 

As  an  iastrument  of  torture,  FQ  I.  v.  35 — 
'  Typhoeus  joynta  were  stretched  on  a  gin.* 
The  word'grin'  by  and  by  went  out  of  use,  and  'gin' 
became  restricted  to  the  meaning  of  trap  or  snare. 
T.  Puller,  Holy  Warre,  v.  1  (p.  247),  says,  '  Now 
Satan,  the  master-juggler,  needeth  no  wires  or 
ginnes  to  work  with,  being  all  ginnes  himself  ;  so 
transcendent  is  the  activity  of  a  spirit.'  It  was 
s|iccially  applied  to  snares  for  birds,  as  T.  Adams, 
Wiirlc:,  i.  7,  'For  hunting,  they  have  nets ;  for 
fowling,  gins  ;  for  fishing,  baits  ' ;  and  iii.  17,  '  In 
the  air,  tue  birds  fly  higli  above  our  reach,  yet  we 
have  (fins  to  fetch  them  down.'        J.  HASTINGS. 

GINATH  (nj'j,  ViavB  AB,  TwviiB  Luc.).— Father 
of  Tibni,  who  unsuccessfully  laid  claim  against 
Omri  to  the  throne  of  Israel  (1  K  16"-  ^'). 

GINNETHOI,  AV  Ginnetho  (•mj?).— A  priest 
among  the  returned  exiles  (Neh  12*).  The  name 
appears  in  Neh  12"  10°  as  Ginnethon  (I'w}:).  See 
Genealogy. 

GINNETHON See  Ginnethoi. 

GIRDLE.— See  Dress,  voL  1.  p.  626*. 

GIRGASHITE  (in  Heb.  always  sing.  •c'p;n  '  the 
•  lirgashite,'  and  rightly  so  rendered  in  RV ;  in 
LXX  and  Josephus  6  Vepyeaaioi ;  in  AV  only 
twice  in  sing.  Gn  10",  1  Ch  1" ;  elsewhere  plural, 
'  Girgasliites '). — Very  little  is  known  of  this 
people,  whose  name,  though  occurring  several 
times  in  OT  in  the  list  of  Can.  tribes  *  (Gn  lO'" 
15=1,  Dt  7'  [and  20"  in  Sam.  and  LXX],  Jos  3"'24", 
1  Ch  l",  Neh  9*)  affords  no  indication  of  their 
losition,  or  to  what  branch  of  the  Can.  they 
jelimged,  except  in  two  instances,  namely,  Gn  10'°, 
where  the  G.  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  fifth  son 
of  Canaan,  and  Jos  24",  where  the  G.  would  seem 
to  have  inhabited  the  tract  on  the  west  of  Jordan, 
the  Isr.  having  been  obliged  to  cross  over  that 
river  in  order  to  fight  the  men  of  Jericho,  among 
whom  were  the  Girgasliites.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  town  (now  in  ruins),  near  the  moutli  of  the 
Wady  Samakh,  called  Kersa,  might  be  identified 
with  Gergesa ;  the  former  being  pronounced,  it  is 
said,  nearly  the  same  as  the  latter  by  the  Bedawin. 
Gergesa  contains,  moreover,  the  same  consonants 
as  tne  Heb.  'PJ"!?  (Girgashi,  LXX  ol  rf/)7e<raroi ;  see 
Gerasenes,  p.  160»),  found  in  Gn  15^',  Dt  7'  etc., 
and,  if  the  same  word,  would  be  the  district  or  cliief 
town  of  the  G.,  which,  according  to  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  (OS'.'ip.  256,  14,  p.  162,  18),  was  situated  on 
a  hill  sloping  steeply  to  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  There  is,  then,  a  probability  that  Gir- 
gashi,  Kersa,  and  Gergesa  (wliere  our  Lord  healed 
the  demoniac  and  allowed  the  demons  to  enter 
into  a  herd  of  swine  which  ran  down  the  steep 
into  the  sea)  are  one  and  the  same. 

A  fragment  of  an  Assyr.  tablet  (K.  261,  Brit. 
Mils.)  possibly  throws  a  ray  of  light  on  this 
people.  In  that  text  the  KirkiSati,  possibly  the 
Girgashites,t  are  mentioned  more  than  once,  in 
one  case  accompanied  by  the  adjective  rabbCiti — 
'numerous.'  These  Kirkisati  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  nations  attacked  by  an  early  ruler  named 

•  In  the  Hex.  Girgashite  is  mentioned  only  by  JE  and  D. 
t  See  the  remark  upon  the  resemblance  of  the  pronunciation 
of  Kersa  and  Gergesa,  above. 
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Gazzani  (?fatlier  of  Tidal).  According  to  Origen 
(in  Jo  vi.  41),  the  Girgashites  (ol  Vepyfuaioi)  were  sc 
called  from  an  old  town,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
called  Gergesa.  This  is  hardly  far  enough  east 
to  make  the  Assyr.-Bab.  Kirkisati  identical  with 
the  Girgashites,  unless  (as  is  possible)  wo  suppose 
them  (being  a  'numerous'  people)  to  have  founded 
colonies  in  or  near  Mesopotamia;  or  th.at  the  Bab. 
ruler  led  an  army  all  the  way  to  the  '  land  of  the 
Amoritcs,'  as,  in  fact,  many  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  are  recorded  to  have  done, — 
indeed,  the  14th  ch.  of  Gn  not  only  states  that  the 
Bab.  kings  there  mentioned  went  so  far,  but  that 
one  of  their  allies  was  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
Elam,  a  country  situated  at  a  still  greater  distance. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Talmud  contains  a 
tradition  of  the  G.  appealing  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  during  his  .sojourn  in  Palestine,  complaining 
of  having  been  banished  from  Canaan  by  the  Jews, 
and  asking  justice.  The  existence  of  the  G.  at 
such  a  late  period  implies  that  they  were,  in  early 
times,  an  import.ant  tribe  or  nationality,  thus 
agreeing  with  what  is  stated  in  OT,  and  with  the 
Assyr.  reference  to  the  Kirkisati. 

I.  A.  PiNCIIKS. 

GIRZITE  (Kethibh  'nJD,  ^Cerg  nun,  the  Gizrite  : 
B  Tbv  Veaeipl,  A  rbv  Yeaepd  nal  rbv  Ve^paiov). — Ace. 
to  1  S  27',  David  .and  his  men,  while  living  at  the 
court  of  Achish  king  of  Gath,  '  made  a  raid  upon 
the  Geshurites  (which  see),  and  the  Girzites  (HVni 
Gizrites),  and  the  Amalekites :  for  those  nations 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  were  of 
old,  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of 
Egypt.'  The  LXX  (B)  is  probably  correct  in  read- 
ing only  one  name  '  Gizrites '  for  '  Geshurites  and 
Girzites,'  viz.  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  of  Gezer, 
a  town  on  the  S.W.  border  of  Ephraim  (Jos  10^ 
16"- '",  Jg  1=^),  the  modem  Tell  Jezer,  lietween 
Emmaus  (' Arnicas,  Nicopolis)  and  Ekron  ('Al:ir). 
The  original  population,  which  had  not  been  driven 
out  by  the  Ephraimites,  retained  its  ind<'p<'iulence 
till  the  days  of  Solunion,  when  Pharaoli  king  of 
Egypt  conquered  the  city,  and  gave  it  witli  his 
dai'igliter  to  Solomon;  tlie  latter  rebuilt  it  (1  K 
9"-").  See  Gezer  ;  find  cf.  Moore,  Judqes,  p.  47  f.; 
G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  p.  215  f. 

J.  F.  Stenning. 

GISHPA,  AV  Gispa  (s'Sf?). — An  overseer  of  the 
Nethinini  (Neh  11-'),  but  text  probably  corrupt  (cf. 
Berth.  -Ryssel  ad  loc. ).    See  Genealogy. 

GITTAIM  (D:m).— A  town  of  Benjamin  (?),  2  S  4», 
noticed  with  Hazor  and  Ramah,  Neh  11".  The 
site  is  unknown. 

GITTITES.— See  Gath. 

GITTITH.— See  Psalms. 

GIVE. — 1.  The  verb  [jis]  dzan,  which  is  formed 
from  jiN  the  ear,  is  used  in  the  Hiphil,  meaning  '  to 
listen,'  41  times,  and  32  times  it  is  tr''  in  AV  '  give 
ear,'  the  other  renderings  being  '  hearken '  Gn 
4=3,  Nu23'«,  JobO'^.-iS'  34"  37",  'hear'  Ps  1.35'' 
140°  (RV  '  give  ear ') ;  '  give  good  heed  '  Ec  12' 
(RV  '  ponder,' RVm  'give  ear  ).  Sometimes  it  is 
God  that  gives  ear  or  is  entreated  to  give  ear, 
sometimes  it  is  man.  In  Apocr.  the  phrase  also 
occurs,  2  Es  8=^  [auribus  percipere) ;  Wis  6-'  (ivarl- 
fo/iai)  ;  Sir  4''  (inraKOuoi),  6^  (aKovoi).  It  is  not  found 
in  NT.  For  the  phrase  cf.  Marlowe,  Faustus,  v. 
iii.  '  The  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if 
I  once  gave  ear  to  divinity  ;  and  now  tis  too 
late' ;  and  Milton,  PL  ix.  1067— 

*  O  Eve,  in  enl  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 

To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 

To  counterfet  man's  voice.' 

2.  The  verb  to  '  give '  is  used  with  various  sub 
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Btantives  to  form  plirases,  some  of  wliich  are  archaic 
and  biblical,  others  obsolete.  1.  Gim  attendance, 
1  Ti  4"  '  give  attendance  to  reading '  (irpia^e,  KV 
'  give  heed  ')  ;  He  7"  '  no  man  gave  attendance  at 
the  altar  '  (irpocriaxvxf)-  2.  Give  heed.  Wis  6'»  '  the 
giving  heed  unto  her  laws'  {irpoffox-fi)  ;  1  Ti  1*,  He 
2'  (Trpocr^x"")  ;  cf.  Ps  3'J=  Wye.  1388,  '  Y  abidyngf. 
abood  the  Lord  ;  and  he  gaf  tent  to  me'  (LXX  vpoa- 
i(rx_(i/  fioi).  3.  Give  diligence,  2  P  1'  '  giving  all 
diligence'  {(rTrovSr]i>  iraaav  irapei(Tev4yKavTes,  RV  'add- 
ing all  diligence ') ;  1'°  '  give  diligence '  (crirouSicroTe); 
Jude  '  '  when  I  gave  all  diligence  '  {irdaav  aToi'SJiv 
xoioii/tfKos).  4.  Give  audience,  Ac  15'^  [dKovui,  KV 
■  hearken  ')  ;  222-^  [AkoOu,  UV  as  AV).  5.  Give  re- 
verence. He  12"  (ivrpiiropLai.).  6.  Give  occasion,  Dt 
22"  '  if  a  man  take  a  wife  .  .  .  and  give  occasions 
of  speech  against  her '  (nnj-i  nV^a_  vh  Dy\ ;  RV  '  lay 
shameful  things  to  her  charge';  Driver,  'frame 
against  her  wanton  charges';  the  phrase,  which 
is  uncertain  in  meaning,  is  fully  discussed  by 
Driver,  Deut.  p.  2.54  f. ),  so  22",  2  Co  S'''  {a<popp.T]v 
Siddirres).  7.  Give  testimony/.  Sir  36"  'Give  testi- 
mony unto  those  that  thou  hast  possessed  from  the 
beginning,  and  raise  up  prophets  that  have  been  in 
thy  name'  (oJs  p-apTrptof]  ;  Ac  13--  'he  raised  up 
David  to  be  their  king  ;  to  whom  also  he  gave 
testimony,  and  said  '  (v  Kal  dvrei'  p^pTvpi'iira!,  1{V 
'bare  wi'tness');  so  14^.  For  2  K  11'^  '  .\iid  he 
brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony '  (nnj'rrnx, 
AV  1611  'the  Testimonie'),  see  Tkstimoxy.'  8. 
Give  witness.  Job  29"  '  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it 
gave  witness  to  me '  ('jn-vni) ;  Ac  10"  '  To  him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness '  {ixapripoV^iv,  RV  '  bear 
.  .  .  witness ').  9.  Give  record,  1  Jn  5'°  '  the 
record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son'  (fif  /K/iapnipriKev 
i  Beit,  RV  '  the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  con- 
cerning his  Son').  10.  Give  word,  Ps  68"  'The 
Lord  gave  the  word '  (i^s'in;  -jik,  RV  '  tlu;  Lord 
giveth  the  word').  11.  Give  voice,  Ps  IS'"  'The 
Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  his  voice'  (iVp  jn;  p.'H;,  RV  '  the  Most 
High  uttered  his  voice.'  Cf.  Gn  45-  AVm  and 
RVm  '  And  he  gave  forth  his  voice  in  weeping '  for 
text  '  And  he  wept  aloud,'  Heb.  •;=5  iypTix  ]n;\ ;  and 
Jer  25**  Cov.  '  He  shal  "eve  a  greate  voyce  (like 
the  grape  gatherers) ' ;  Ac  26'"  '  when  they  were 
put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  against  them"'  (kot))- 
veyKa  \j/ri>pov,  RV  'gave  my  vote').  12.  Give  com- 
mandment. Ex  25"  '  I  will  commune  with  thee  .  .  . 
of  all  things  which  I  will  -rive  thee  in  command- 
ment unto  the  children  of  Israel'  (^n^n  n;s{!) ;  1  Ch 
14''^  '  And  when  they  had  left  their  gods  there, 
Da^ad  gave  a  commandment,  and  they  were  burned 
with  fire'  (rn  n-N'i,  RV  'gave  commandment'): 
Ezr  4-'  '  Give  ye  now  commandment  to  cause  those 
men  to  cease '  (cys  -n-l;',  RV  '  Make  ye  now  a 
decree');  Ps"!"  'thou  hast  given  commandment 
to  save  me '  (o'-V)  ;  Jn  14^'  '  as  the  Father  gave  me 
commandment,  so  I  do'(TR  ifeTeCXari  p.oi,  L  Tr 
WH  ivTo\T)v  (ouniii  /loi) ;  Ac  r-  {ivTei\ipcvo%)  ;  23^ 
{■wapayydXa^,  RV  'charging')  ;  He  11'"-^  (^i-fTtiXaTo). 
13.  Give  charge,  2  S  18'  '  when  the  king  gave  all 
the  captains  charge'  (nvj?) ;  Job  ,34"  'Who  hath 
given  him  a  charge  over  the  earth?'  (I'^v  ^c?,  RV 
'Who  gave  him  a  charge?');  Jer  47"  (a^'iv)  :  Mt 
4'  '  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee' 
(intXuru),  so  Lk  4'";  1  Ti  5'  'And  these  things 
give  in  charge '  *  (icai  raOra  TrapdyytWf,  RV   '  These 

*  Twice  the  phrase  'pive  in  chnrvc*  occurs  in  Shaks.  in  the 
Bame  sense  of  'coninuiiid,'  tuit  in  a  context  which  su^^gvsts  Uie 
mod.  meanin^^  'give  charge  of,'  /  Uenry  VI.  n.  iii.  1 — 
'  Porter,  remcniher  what  I  gare  in  charge ; 
And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  ttie  key»  to  me' ; 
Temrut,  T.  I.  8— 

'  Uow  fares  the  king  and  's  followers  t 
Contln'd  together 
In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  eharve. 
Just  as  you  left  them  ;  all  itriAoncrs,  sir. 
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things  also  command');  6"  'I  give  thee  charge 
{napayy^Ww  aoi,  RV  'I  charge  thee').  14.  Give 
judgment,  2K25«  'and  they  gave  judgment  upon 
him  '^  (c?;o  iBx  iTjTi,  AVm  '  spake  judgment  with 
him,'  RVm  'spake  with  him  of  judgment');  so 
Jer  39'- ».  Cf.  .Sir  T.  More,  Utopia  (Lumbv's  cd. 
p.  15),  '  An  otiier  sorte  sylteth  upon  their  alle- 
bencheis,  and  there  amonge  their  cuppes  they  geve 
judgment  of  the  wittes  of  writers.'  15.  Give 
sentence,  Jer  4"  'now  also  will  I  give  sentence 
against  them'  (c-p?;''?  -is™,  RV  as  AVm  'utter 
judgments');  Lk  23^  '  PUate  gave  sentence  that 
it  should  be  as  they  required'  {irixpive).  16.  Give 
counsel,  2  S  17'  '  the  counsel  that  Ahithophel  hath 
given  is  not  good  at  this  time '  (I'J— i?x  ->;n),  so  1  K 
123  '3_  2Ch  W.  17.  Give  assuraiM,  Ac  17"  (irl(rTi» 
Trapaux^y).  18.  Give  place,  (a)  literally.  Is  49=* 
'  give  place  to  me  that  I  may  dwell '  ('f  .ny;)  ;  Sir 
29-''  '  (iive  place,  thou  stranger,  to  an  honourable 
man  '  (lie\0(,  RV  '  go  forth  ')  ;  Mt  9"  '  Give  place  : 
for  the  maid  is  not  dead'  (' Kvaxiapetre) ;  ami  (4) 
figuratively,  Gal  2'  '  To  Avhom  we  gave  place  by 
subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour'  (fffa.uci/).  Cf.  Ro 
12'",  Eph  4^,  and  Babees  Book  (Eariy  Eng.  Text 
Soc),  p.  103 — 

'  Sit  thou  not  in  the  highest  place, 
Where  the  gootl  man  is  present. 
But  g>*ue  hira  place  :  his  nianers  mark* 
Thou  with  graue  aduyseinent.' 

Knox  in  his  '  Godly  Letter  to  the  Faithful  in 
London  '  (Works,  iii.  167),  says,  '  But,  Dcir  Rreth- 
rcne,  be  subject  unto  God,  and  gif  place  to  his 
wraith,  that  ye  may  eschape  his  everlasting  ven- 
geance.' Cassius  says  to  Brutus  (Shaks.  Jul.  Cces. 
IV.  iii.  146)— 

'  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils.' 
Tindale  uses  '  give  room  '  in  the  same  way,  Prologs 
to  the  Pentateuch,  '  Isaac,  when  his  welles  which 
he  had  digged  were  taken  from  him,  geveth  rownie 
and  resisteth  not.' 

3.  To  '  give  oneself  to  '  is  a  phrase  of  occasional 
occurrence,  representing  various  expressions  in  the 
original,  but  always  implying  energy  or  absorption 
in  the  pursuit  spoken  of.  It  occurs  Ec  2*  '  I  sought 
in  mine  heart  to  "ive  myself  unto  wine'  (;?;  7'~'^ 
-);5-n.x,  lit.,  as  AV,  '  to  draw  my  flesh  with  wine,' 
RV  '  to  cheer  my  flesh  with  wine ') ;  Ac  6* 
'we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer' 
(irpo<TKaprfprj<TOfifv,  RV  '  we  will  continue  stedfastly 
in  iirayer ') ;  I  Co  7'  '  that  ye  may  give  yourselves 
to  lasting  and  prayer '  (TR  iVa  <rxo\dj''i)rc  rj  n]irrfi<f 
Kal  t!)  Tpoaeirxy,  edd.  tva  <rxo\iarrTe  tj  irpoaei'xn,  RV 
'  that  ye  may  give  yourselves  unto  prayer ') ;  1  Ti 
4"  'giVe  thyself  wholly  to  them  {iv  roiVoft  fafli). 
Sometimes  the  phrase  is  restricted  to  some  part  of 
the  person,  as  the  heart,  Ec  1"-  "  '  I  gave  mv  heart 
to  know  wisdom,'  Sir  StC ;  or  the  mouth,  Ps  5U'» 
'Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil'  in;'i?  f-^y  n'S). 
And  then  we  have  the  frequent  phrase  given  to, 
with  the  same  meaning  and  used  botli  of  good  and 
bad  pursuits.  The  expressions  in  the  original  are 
as  a  rule  much  more  forcible  than  the  Eng.  phrase. 
They  are,  Pr  '23''  '  if  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appe- 
tite (n,:i<  cc)  ^az-Of,  lit.  'if  the  owner  of  soul 
[  =  desirei  thou';  so  Ec  8'  'given  to  it  [wicked- 
ness]'); Pr  '24^'  'meddle  not  with  them  that  are 
given  to  change'  (D'|ir-cv  'changelings,'  or  perhaps, 
as  Del.,  'revolutionaries');  Jer  6'*^  8"*  'given  to 
eovetousness'(;-s;n''-,  lit. '[greedylgnincrof  [greedy] 
gain  ') ;  1  Es2-''  '  given  to  relM'lli'on  and  war  (<riiT«- 
XoCiTft,  lit.  'accomplishing');  Sir  17'*  'given  to 
evil'  if'iri  rd  Toyripa,  RV  omits^  ;  19'  'given  to 
dniiikennewi'  (luOvaos,  RV  'that  is  n  drunkard  ')  ; 
Ac  17"  'wholly  given  to  idolatry'  (xoTdJwXor 
ovaay,  RV  '  full  of  idols') ;  Ro   12"  'given  to  hos. 

{►itality'    (Tijy    tpiXo^fvlay   Stii'Korrts,    lit.    'puisuiujj 
iospitality,'asRVui)|  lTi3'  'given  to  hospiuility 
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(^tXifo-os,  lit  '  guest-loving ')  ;  3'  '  given  to  wine ' 
Irivoiyos,  RV  'brawler';  bo  Tit  1');  3«  'given  to 
much  wine'  (ofufj  TroWip  irpocr^wy) ;  Tit  1'  '  givon  to 
filthy  lucre'  (alirxfOKepdr/s,  lit.  '  baselj'  greedy,'  KV 
'  greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ') ;  2*  '  given  to  much  wine ' 
{oifif  To\\(f  SeSov^ufiivat,  RV  '  enslaved  to  much 
wine '). 

4.  In  the  sense  of  arant,  admit,  'give'  is  often 
found  in  writers  of  the  date  of  AV.  Thus  Shaks. 
Winter's  Tale,  in.  ii.  96— 

*  The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favoar, 
I  do  give  lost ;  (or  1  do  feel  it  gone* ; 

and  Milton,  PL  ii.  14— 

*  Thougii  oppressed  and  fallen 
I  give  not  lieaveii  for  lost.' 

This  idiom  does  not  occur  in  AV,  but  closely 
associated  with  it  is  the  sense  of  give  leave  to,  seen 
in  Mt  13"  '  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know '  {viur 
SiSorai.  yvuvai) ;  and  1  Co  12'  '  1  give  you  to  under- 
stand' (yvuipl^u  v/uy,  lit.  'I  make  knowTi  to  you'), 
plirases  which  are  as  old  as  Wyclif ,  and  in  common 
use  still.     Cf.  Milton,  PL  ix.  818— 

'  Sliall  I  to  iiim  malie  tinown 
Ab  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 
Without  copartner  ? ' 

There  is  a  further  e.xtension  of  this  sense  in  Job 
242s  <  Though  it  be  given  him  to  be  in  safety,'  i.e. 
though  he  be  not  merely  permitted  but  enabled. 

5.  When  followed  by  certain  adverbs,  '  give '  is 
used  in  ways  that  are  at  least  archaic  now.  (1) 
Give  again  =  sive  back,  restore,  Lv  25"-"  (3V", 
UV  'give  back') ;  Ezk  33"  '  If  the  \ncked  restore 
(dt;)  the  pledge  ;  give  again  (Dj's*;,  lit.  '  make  com- 
jilete')  that  he  had  robbed  ...  he  shall  surely 
live ' ;  Lk  i""  '  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he 
gave  it  again  to  the  minister '  {droSous,  RV  '  gave 
It  back ').  See  Again.  (2)  Give  forth,  Nu  20« 
'  Speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes ;  and 
it  shall  give  forth  his  water '  ([nj) ;  Ac  l*"  '  And 
they  gave  forth  their  lots '  {IduKav).  (3)  Give  out, 
Jos  18*  '  Give  out  from  among  you  three  men  for 
each  tribe'  (  =  ' choose  out,'  which  is  Coverdale's 
tr",  'give  out'  is  the  Bishops'  tr°,  Heb.  c;)  an, 
RV  'appoint  for  you' ;  in  Dt  I"  the  same  phrase 
Is  tr*  '  take  you '  in  both  AV  and  RV  ;  it  occurs 
also  in  Jg  20',  2  S  le®") ;  Jer  4'»  '  watcliers  come 
from  a  far  country,  and  give  out  their  voice  against 
the  cities  of  Judah'  (un; ;  cf.  Mk  15"  Wye.  [i:!S8], 
'And  Jhesus  gaf  out  a  greet  cry,  and  diede'); 
Ac  8'  '  Giving  out  that  himself  was  some  great 
one'  {X^yuf,  lit.  'saying,'  as  all  previous  Eng. 
versions,  Vulg.  dicens,  but  Luther  gab  vor).  (4) 
Give  over,  always  Vfith  the  meaning  '  surrender,' 
modem  'give  up,'  Ps  118'^  78*'-9^  Is  19*,  Sir  23« 
302'  33M_  Ro  l=s,TSph  4"'.  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.,  Collect  for 
St.  AndreNv's  Day  (1559-1604),  'Grant  unto  us  all, 
that  we  being  called  by  thy  holy  word  may  forth- 
with give  over  ourselves  obediently  to  follow  thy 
holy  commandments'  (changed  in  1662  into  'give 
np  ourselves').  (5)  Give  up,  2S  24'  'And  Joab 
gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  peoi)le  unto 
the  king'  (in'i)  =  ' delivered,'  as  most  earlier  ver- 
Rions  (LXX  eSuKcr,  Vulg.  dedit).      J.  Hastings. 

OIZONITE  (■j'l'jn). — A  gentilic  name  which  occurs 
in  1  Ch  11**  in  the  coUoc.  'I'inn  09:1  '  Hasliera  the 
Gizonite.'  In  all  probability  this  should  be  corrected 
to  •;53n  [B>;  '  Jashen  (cf.  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23=-) 
the  Gunite'  (so  Klosterm.,  Budde,  Driver,  Kittel). 
The  '  Gunite  '  (Nu  20*)  is  confirmed  by  tlie  reading 
of  A  and  Luc.  Vwwl  or  Towl,  and  even  by  the 
meaningless  '^oiiA>\ay(vvovtiilv  of  B.     See  Jashen. 

GIZRITE.— See  Girzite. 

GLASS  (n';o;,  (!aXo<)  is  an  artificial  substance. 


fusible,  usually  more  or  less  transparent  or  tran.s- 
lucent,  and  composed  of  a  mixture  of  metallic 
silicates.  One  of  the  metals  present  is  always 
either  potassium  or  sodium,  the  other  being  gener- 
ally calcium  or  lead.  Thus  inoilern  window  glass 
contains  the  silicates  of  sodium  and  <'alcivini,  crown 
glass  those  of  potassium  and  calcium,  and  Hint 
glass  those  of  potassium  and  lead.  (Ither  metala 
such  as  iron  may  be  present,  either  accidentally  ai 
impurities,  or  designedly  as  colouring  matters. 
Although  the  references  to  glass  in  Scripture  are 
few,  its  manufacture  is  of  hi^h  antiipiity,  and  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  it  has  served  many 
purposes  both  of  use  and  ornament. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  ^la^-making  is  ohacure.  The  account 
given  by  Pliny  {Nat.  Uist.  xxxvi.  25),  of  iU  accidental  pro- 
duction through  the  melting  of  blocks  of  '  nitruin'  employed 
by  some  sailors  to  support  their  caldron  over  a  fire  which  t'hey 
hiul  uKade  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bolus  in 
Syria,  is  well  known  but  fabulous.  The  assertion,  however, 
that  no  fire  burning  in  the  open  air  could  possibly  give  rise  to 
siiliicient  heat  for  the  formation  of  glass,  ia  incorrect,  as  crude 
glass  is  known  to  have  been  produced  during  the  burning  of 
a  stack  of  wheat.  But,  even  if  I'Uny's  narrative  were  credible, 
the  glass  he  describes,  consisting  of  a  single  alkaline  silicate, 
would  have  been  soluble  in  water,  and  of  no  practical  use.  It 
is  probable  that  the  jirocess  of  vitrification  wa«  first  obsen'ed 
in  the  course  of  metallurgical  operations.  The  art  was  widely 
known  in  the  ancient  world,  and,  while  its  origin  may  be  ditfi- 
cult  to  localize,  it  is  in  Egypt  that  the  earliest  traces  of  it  have 
hitherto  been  found.  Glass-blowers  are  represented  on  the 
walls  of  the  Tomb  of  Ti  at  Sakkhara,  which  dates  from  the 
6th  d>niasty,  and  on  many  other  tombs  of  later  date,  such  aa 
those  at  Beni-Hasan  (tJsertesen  1.,  12th  dynasty,  B.C.  351)0). 
There  is  similar  pictorial  evidence  that  glass  vases  were  used 
for  wine  in  Egj'pt  at  least  as  early  as  the  Exodus.  Glass  was 
also  known  in  very  ancient  times  in  Ass^Tia  and  Babylonia 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  220*),  and  even  in  China. 

The  earliest  glass  was  opaque  or  semi-opaque.  The  art  of 
making  it  transparent  was  a  later  development ;  and  even  the 
first  transparent  glass  was  not  colourless,  but  tinted.  The  oldest 
daU'd  specimen  of  glass  as  yet  known  is  a  small  ornament  found 
at  Thebes,  in  the  shape  of  a  lion's  head.  It  is  of  opaque  blue 
glass,  and  bears  the  name  of  N'u-Antef  iv.  (llth  d>Tiasty).  Next 
to  it  comes  an  opaque  glass  jug  of  turquoise  blue  colour  with 
yellow  ornaments,  having  round  the  neck  the  name  and  titles 
of  Tahutmes  ni.  (18th  dynasty).  The  oldest  dated  traii^-paynit 
glass  known  is  a  vase  found  by  L-ayard  at  Niniroud,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Sargon  (B.C.  722-705)-  (These  objects  are  all  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  is  figured  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  Catalogue  of  gl.iss  objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
p.  ix,  the  second  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  140,  and  the 
third  in  Layard,  Xin.  and  Dab.  p.  197). 

The  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belus,  the  scene  of  Pliny's 
legend,  were  famous  for  their  glass -making  excellence,  and 
were  largely  exported  for  this  purpose  to  Sidon  and  elsewhere 
(Strabo,  Geog.  xvi.  ii.  25;  Jos.  M'arg,  it,  x.  12).  Pliny  refers  to 
f>idon  as  a  famous  seat  of  glass  manufacture,  and  Strabo  also 
mentions  the  glass-works  'of  Alexandria.  Glass  has  been  made 
in  Hebron  since  very  early  times,  and  the  glass-works  there 
are  said  to  supply  in  modem  times  a  large  jmrt  of  the  glass* 
ware  used  in  Southern  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

The  references  to  glass  in  OT  are  few,  and  only 
one  is  direct,  viz.  that  in  Job  28",  where  RV  so 
renders  n'joi  (AV  crystal),  following  LXX  iiaXot 
and  Vulg.  vitrum,  the  allusion  being  to  a  rare 
anil  valuable  substance,  than  which  wisdom  is 
still  more  precious.  From  Pr  2.'$''  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  drinking-cups  of  transparent  glass  were 
u.sed  by  the  Hebrews.  The  phrase  'treasures  hid 
in  the  sand,'  in  the  blessing  of  Zebulim  (Dt  33"), 
is  interpreted  in  the  Targum  of  I's-Jonatlian  aa 
referring  to  the  sands  of  the  Belus  with  their 
glass-making  properties.  (See  Driv«r,  Dcut.  p. 
410).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name 
d:5  nj-ifp  'burnings  of  waters'  (Jos  11'  13')  may 
refer  to  glass-works,  but  the  allusion  may  only 
be  to  the  hot  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  (for 
the  various  opinions  and  authorities  see  Keil,  in 
luc).  There  is  a  legend  in  the  Koran  (ch.  27) 
about  a  glass  i)avement  in  Solomon's  palace  at 
Jerus.  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  mistook  for 
water.  Recent  excavations  attest  that  glass  was 
in  use  in  Palestine  at  a  very  early  date,  and  was 
most  common  during  the  Roman  period  (Warren, 
Underground  Jeru.salcm,  p.  518). 

The  Gr.  word  iiaXos  or  ilfXos  was  applied  by 
classical  writers,  not  only  to  glass,  but  io  mineral 
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■ubstances  with  similar  properties  (Herod,  iii.  24  ; 
Achilles  Tatius,  ii.  3).  Glass,  indeed,  was  early 
used  for  making  imitation  gems  (Pliny,  xxxvi.  26), 
which  Herodotus  calls  XWira  xwd  (ii.  69).  In  NT 
OaXos  and  vdXivo!  are  found  only  in  Rev.  The  adj. 
is  used  in  4'  15"  of  a  sea ;  the  noun  occurs  in 
2118.21^  gold  being  compared  to  it.  In  the  former 
instances  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  limpid  trans- 
parency (in  4"  the  sea  is  o/iola  KpvardWifi,  cf.  22'), 
but  in  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  adj.  Oiairf/js 
in  21-',  the  reference  is  obviously  to  brilliant  lustre. 
Probably  in  all  instances  the  point  of  the  compari- 
son is  smoothness  and  sheen  (in  15"  the  sea  is  f-e/uy- 
lidv-q  TTvpl,  and  in  22'  the  'crystal'  river  is  \aiiTplis). 
All  other  passages  where  glass  occurs  in  AV 
refer  to  mirrors,  and  these  were  almost  universally 
of  polished  metal.  Pliny  {Nat.  Hiit.  xxxvi.  26) 
speaks  of  mirrors  in  connexion  with  the  glass 
manufacture  of  Sidon,  but  his  words  seem  to 
describe  an  unsuccessful  experiment  (see  MiRROR). 
Windows  in  Pal.  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
glazed  in  ancient  times,  though  glazed  windows 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  (Smith's 
Diet.  Antiq.  s.v.  vitrum). 

LiTERATURK. — Dunlop,  Gloss  in  the  Old  World,  where  many 
ftuthorities  are  mentioned ;  Nesbitt,  Introd.  to  Catahgws  of 
Blade  collection  in  Brit.  Mua.  and  of  glass  articles  in  S.  Kens. 
Mus. :  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kijyp.  ii.  140 IT.  ;  Perrot  and  Chi]tiez, 
HUt.  of  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt,  37^,  and  in  Chahltva  and  .'luKj/ria, 
806;  Ennun,  Ancient  Egt/pt,  ibS;  Maspero,  E'j'jptian  Archceo- 

faoi/,263fl.  James  Patrick. 

GLASS. — The  word  'glass,'  which  is  now  col- 
loquial Eng.  for  'mirror,  occurs  with  this  meaning 
in  AV,  both  in  OT  and  NT.  In  Is  3-' '  the  glasses ' 
are  part  of  the  '  bravery '  of  the  daughters  of  Zion 
(DT^jn,  RV  '  hand  mirrors ').  The  translation  is 
disputed  by  Ewald,  who  prefers  '  gauzes,'  '  trans- 
parent garments,'  but  it  is  generally  accepted. 
'  Glass '  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  rendering,  as 
the  material  of  which  the  gilUii/un  was  made  was 
polished  metal.  The  .same  word  is  used  in  S'  of  a 
writing-tablet.  In  Ex  38"  we  read  of  '  the  looking- 
glasses  (1611  'looking  glas.ses')  of  the  women  as- 
uembling'  (nxain  nx-i?,  AVm  '  brasen  glasses,'  RV 
'  mirrors  of  the  serving  women '),  which  were  given 
to  make  the  laver  of  brass  and  its  brazen  foot  in 
the  tabernacle.*  And  in  Job  37'*  the  sky  is  'as  a 
molten  looking-glass'  (1611  'looking  glasse,'  Heb. 
f-ps  -Nnr,  KV  '  as  a  hiolten  mirror '). 

In  Sir  12"  the  metaphor  is  used  of  a  person 
wiping  the  rust  oil"  a  looking-glass,  but  never 
being  able  to  wipe  it  altogether  away.  The  Gr. 
word  is  laoirTpof  (RV  'mirror'),  which  is  found 
once  elsewhere  in  LXX,  Wis  7'-'°,  where  it  is  tr^ 
in  AV  'mirror'  (the  only  occurrence  of  that  Eng. 
word).  This  is  the  Gr.  word  which  is  tr''  '  glass  '  = 
'mirror'  in  NT.  It  is  found  only  in  1  Co  13'-, 
Ja  1"»  (RV  'mirror').  In  2  Co  3"  the  verb  Karoir- 
rpifw  (which  occurs  only  here  and  in  the  middle 
voice)  is  tr''  'beholding  as  in  a  glass'  (RV  '  reflect- 
ing as  a  mirror,'  RVm  '  beholding  as  in  a  mirror '). 
CtT  Spenser,  Ili/mne  of  Ueavenli/  Beautie — 

'Those  unto  all  he  daily  doth  display 
And  show  hinisi-lfe  in  th'  imiiju,^e  of  liiserace, 
As  in  a  looliin;;-^rlaS8e,  through  which  ne  mAy 
Be  8t-i:ne  of  all  his  creatures  vile  and  base, 
Tlmt  lire  unable  else  to  see  his  (ace. 
His  vr'"rious  face  I  which  plistereth  else  80  bright. 
That  th*  Angels*  selves  can  not  endure  his  sight.' 

T.  Adams  in  like  manner  speaks  of  seeing  through 
a  gla-ss  (Prneticnl  Worlds,  ii.  27),  'He  tliat  hath 
seen  heaven  with  the  eye  of  faith,  through  the 
class  of  the  Scripture,  slips  oil'  his  coat  with 
Joseph,  and  springs  awav.'  Hut  ho  also  uses  '  in 
a  gla-ss'  (ii.  2),  'Tlio  world  is  a  glass,  wherein  we 
may  contemplate  the  eternal  power  and  niaje.sty 

*  For  the  religious  significance  of  this  |>ax<age,  sec  Cobb, 
Oriinnet  Jutlaica  (ISO.',),  p.  \::aa. ;  also  Schechter.  SludM  m 
JuHaimH  (ISSHl),  p.  S81  f.,  and  Hzpot.  Titnn  (lb90-»7),  viii.  I. 


of  God.'  So  Tindale  (.Ex/Josi'<jon.9„ Parker  Soc,  p. 
b'J)  speaks  of  the  law  as  a  gla-ss  in  which  a 
man  sues  his  own  damnation.  Up.  Hall,  in  hia 
'Contemplations'  {Wor/:s,  1634,  ii.  107),  uses  the 
word  literally  :  '  How  witty  wee  are  to  supply  all 
the  deliciencies  of  nature  :  if  wee  be  low,  wee  can 
adde  cubits  to  our  stature  ;  if  ill  colored,  wee  can 
borrow  complexion  ;  if  haj-reless,  periwiggs ;  if 
dim-sighted,  gla.sse3 ;  if  lame,  croutches.'  And 
again,  metaphorically  {WorJcs,  ii.  119),  'There 
cannot  be  a  better  glasse  wherein  to  disceme  tliu 
face  of  our  hearts  then  our  pleasures.'  Kno.t 
employs  'mirror'  and  'glass'  together,  'Epistle  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bowes'  {ll^orks,  iii.  338):  'The  ex- 
positioun  of  your  trubillis,  and  acknowledging  of 
your  inlimiitie,  war  first  unto  me  a  verie  mirrour 
and  glass  whairin  I  beheld  my  self  sa  rychtlie 
payntit  furth,  that  nathing  culd  be  niair  evident  to 
my  awn  eis.'    See  preceding  article  an<l  .MluitOR. 

J.  Ha.stin'os. 
GLEANING.— The  Hebrew  law  on  this  subject  is 
contained  in  Lv  ig"'-  23-"  (both  H)  and  Dt  24"'-"'. 
The  lirst  of  these  passages  reads,  '  When  ye  reap 
the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  slialt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  {'iji:)*  of  thy  Held,  neither  shaft 
thou  gather  (op^B)  the  gleaning  (c,-;))  of  thy  harvest. 
And  thou  shalt  not  glean  ('?^"Vfi  t  thy  vineyard, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  (B[?'jn)  the  fallen  fruit 
(D-i?)  of  thy  vineyard  ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for 
the  poor  and  for  the  stranger  (ij).'  In  l)t  24"--' 
the  law  regarding  gleanings  in  the  corniiuld  and 
the  vineyard  is  stated  in  .substantially  the  same 
terms,  and  a  similar  provision  is  extended  to  the 
olive  garden,  '  When  thou  beatest  (23"?,  a  technical 
term  ;  cf.  Is  27'-')  thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not 
go  over  the  boughs  again,  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.' 
The  story  of  Ruth  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
above  provisions,  which  give  point  also  to  the 
question  of  Gideon,  '  Is  not  the  gleaning  (mSSv)  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer?' 
(Jg  8-).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GLEDE  (.-IN"!  rd'Ah,  yif,  vultur,  Dt  14").— In  the 
passage  (Lv  II")  the  word  .ixi  diV6h,  also  tr''  in  the 
LXX  y(n}/,  occurs  in  a  corresp.  position  in  the 
ver.se,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  .int  of 
Dt  is  a  textual  error  for  nx-j.  In  that  passage  A  V 
tr.  it  '  kite '  and  RV  '  vulture.'  DA\'ih,  from  a  root 
signifying  to  dart  oTflysiciftty,  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  raptatores,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to 
s!iy  with  certainty.  Glede  is  an  old  name  for  the 
kite,  and  has  been  adopted  by  RV  as  well  as  AV 
for  nVilh.  Tristram  (Nat.  l/ist.  of  Bible,  p.  186) 
thinks  that  .lijT  may  refer  to  the  buzzard,  Biiteo 
vulg'tris.  Leach,  which  is  one  of  the  birds  known 
in  Arabic  as  'alciib,  and  one  of  those  known  as 
shAhin.     See  FALCON,  KITE,  VULTURE. 

G.  E.  Post. 

GLISTER.— The  three  verbs  'glisten,'  'glister,' 
and  'glitter'  come  from  the  same  Teutonic  base, 
gli,  to  sliine,  'glitter'  being  traced  to  the  Scandi- 
navian, 'glisten'  and  'glister'  being  apparently 
English  in  their  earliest  form.  '  Glister '  is  simply 
a  frequentative  form  of  'glisten.' 

•  Tills  is  the  technical  term  which  gave  iu  name  lo  the 
Tnlniudio  tract  Frah,  in  which  the  interpretation  of  tlie 
'corners*  and  the  whole  subject  of  llie  rightj*  of  the  poor  lo 
the  produce  of  the  laud  are  discu»se<l. 

t  niS^i'  Is  used  of  the  gleanings  of  a  vineyard  (Jg  8>.  Ii  54", 
Jer  40",  .Mlo  7')  or  of  an  olive  tree  (Is  IT«),  not  of  grain  (l;?"*). 
The  verb  is  used  (Iguratively  In  Jg  2t>*»  of  the  fate  of  tlie  flying 
lienjainitea,  '  And  they  gleaned  of  tluni  Ills';;*:!)  In  the  high. 
ways  live  thousand  men,' and  In  JcrO*  "They  shall  thoroughly 
glean  ('SS'i;*'  '?|?'i;')  the  remnant  of  Israel  as  a  vine.'  The  other 
verb  is  used  In  Jg  1'  of  the  seventy  kings  that  gmthenHl 
(D*¥jS?)  '•"=''■  '"'»'  under  the  Uble  of  Adonl-U-iek ;  so  fro 
'  quently  of  picking  up  such  articles  aa  arrows,  wood,  •(«. 
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The  form  '  glisten '  is  not  used  in  AV  :*  '  glister  ' 
is  found  five  times  in  AV  of  1611  ;  'glitter,'  nine 
times.  Both  words  are  used  freely  by  ^vriters  of 
the  period,  and  apparently  w-ithout  dilVerence  of 
meaning,  so  that  tiie  MSS  and  texts  are  sometimes 
uneertam.  The  tendency  of  later  editions  is  to 
change  'glister'  into  'glitter,'  as  has  been  done 
(since  1702)  in  AV  with  Job  20=*,  which  was 
'glister'  in  1611  ;  and  as  is  constantly  done  now 
in  quoting  the  proverb,  'AH  that  glisters  is  not 
gold,'  a  proverb  found  in  Shaks.  (Merchnnt  of 
Venice,  II.  vii.  05),  as  well  as  in  earlier  writers,  as 
T.  Lever  (Sermons,  1550,  Arbor's  cd.  p.  22),  '  Alas, 
good  brethren,  as  trulye  as  al  is  not  goldo  that 
glystereth,  so  is  it  not  vertue  and  honesty,  but 
very  vice  and  hipocrisie,  wherof  England  at  tliis 
day  dothe  most  glorye.'  As  long  as  this  proverb 
was  quoted  correctly  (i.e.  as  long  as  '  glister '  re- 
mained in  good  English  use),  it  liad  a  tendency  to 
give  '  glister '  a  depreciatory  sense.  This  has  been 
noticed  in  Milton  (see  Verity's  notes  on  Lijcidas  in 
'  Pitt  Press  Milton,'  p.  126).  But  there  is  no  such 
distinction  in  AV.  In  course  of  time  '  glister ' 
went  out  of  use,  and  now  '  glitter '  (perhaps  under 
the  inlluence  of  the  same  proverb)  is  often  used 
with  the  depreciation  of  '  glister,'  while  '  glisten ' 
has  taken  up  the  more  honourable  sense  which 
once  belonged  to  'glitter.' 

The  occurrences  of  'glister'  in  AV  1611  are: 
(1)  Job  20^  '  tlie  glistering  sword  cometli  out  of 
his  gall '  (p"i5  bdrdk,  a  word  used  either  lit.  of 
'  lightning,'  and  then  mostly  in  the  plur.  '  lightning 
flashes,'  or  fig.  of  the  lightning-Hash  of  a  weapon. 
This  fig.  use  is  always  applied  to  a  weapon.  AV 
then  tr.  by  '  glitter'  in  Dt  S?*',  Ezk  2V-  ^,  Nah  3', 
Hab  3"  ;  but  in  Ezk  21"  the  feeble  tr°  is  found  '  it 
is  made  bright,'  RV  '  it  is  made  as  lightning,'  as 
in  vv.i»-28.  In  Dt  32^i  the  Heb.  is  particularly 
bold  :  '  If  I  whet  the  lightning  of  my  sword,'  as 
RVm,  EV  '  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword ').  We 
find  'glister'  applied  to  armour  by  Spenser,  FQ 
I.  i.  14— 

•  His  gUstring  armor  made 
A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade.' 

And  by  North,  Plutarch,  p.  395,  '  For  the  glister- 
ing of  their  harness,  so  richly  trimmed  and  set 
forth  with  gold  and  silver,  the  colours  of  their 
arming  coats  upon  their  curaces,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Medes  and  Scythians,  mingled  with  the 
bright  glistering  steel  and  shining  copper,  gave 
such  a  show  as  they  went  and  removed  to  and  fro, 
that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  if  all  had  been  on  a 
very  lire,  a  fearful  thing  to  look  upon.'  The  early 
Eng.  versions  apply  the  word  frequently  to  lire,  as 
Gov.  Is  50"  '  Ye  walke  in  the  glistringe  of  youre 
owne  fyre'  ;  Ezk  1*  'And  I  loked,  and  beholde,  a 
stormy  wynde  came  out  off  the  north  with  a  greate 
cloude  full  of  fyre,  which  with  his  glistre  lightened 
all  rounde  aboute'  ;  and  v.'^  'and  the  fyre  gaue  a 
glistre,t  and  out  off  the  fyre  there  wente  lighten- 
inge.' 

(2)  1  Ch  20=  'glistering  stones'  (-is-}:n;  RV 
*  stones  for  inlaid  work  ').  RV  is  rather  an  inter- 
pretation than  a  translation.  The  puk  was  an 
eye-pt  int  made  of  antimony,  much  used  by 
Eastern  ladies,  and  not  coniined  to  ladies  (see 
Lane,  Mod.  Egyptians,  Gardner's  ed.  p.  53  j  and 

*  Nor  in  Shaks.  or  Milton,  though  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Udall, 
on  Ac  10 :  '  And  sodainly  beholde  a  certain  man,  whose 
countenaunce  was  full  of  maiestie,  stood  viBible  before  me,  in  a 
glistening  garmente.' 

t  In  the  New  Ed.  of  Jamieson'a  Scottish  Dictifmarn  (vol.  ii. 
1886)  we  find  the  entry  ;  *  Gli-stbr,  subst.  Lustre,  glitter,  **The 

f lister  of  the  profeit,  "that  was  jugeit  heirof  to  have  insewit  to 
cottis  men,  at  the  first  sicht  blindit  mony  menis  eyis" — 
Enox,  Hx-ii.  p.  110.  Su.— G.  gliitra,  scintilla,  Teut.  glintfter,  id. 
glimteren,  glisteren,  scintillare,  fulijere.  Althougii  gluter  be 
used  in  En^.  as  a  verb,  1  have  not  observed  that  it  occurs  as  a 
eubst.'  But  here  are  two  examples  from  Coverdale,  and  at  vM 
the  Oen.  and  Bishops'  Bibles  have  the  aubst  also. 


Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbar>/,  220).  The  woid 
occurs  also  in  2  K  9*",  where  in  AVm  the  Heb.  ii 
tr''  literally,  '.Jezebel  .  .  .  put  her  eyes  in  paint 
in';' ;  Is  51",  where  '  I  will  lay  tliy  stones  in  fail 
colours' is  lit.  as  RVm  'in  antimony'  (it  is  the 
mortar,  says  Orelli,  with  which  the  new  stones  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  set,  that  they  may  shine  forth 
like  dazzling  eyes)  ;  and  Jer  4*"  where  the  eve- 
paint  is  directly  spoken  of.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  our  passage  is  Is  54",  and  the  'glistering'  of 
AV  is  better  than  the  '  inlaid '  of  RV ;  for  some 
kind  of  coloured,  brilliant  stone  seems  meant.  The 
LXX  rendering  is  XiBovi  ToXi/reXas  ('very  costly 
stones ') ;  Vulg.  quasi slibinos  (stibium,  antimony) ; 
Wye.  1388  '  stonys  as  of  the  colour  of  wymmens 
oynement'  ;  Luth.  eint/efasste  Ruhinen  (taking  the 
previous  word  along  with  this) ;  so  Cov.  '  set 
Rubyes ' ;  Rog.  'set  stones,'  with  marg.  'some 
read  Carbuncle,  or  ani  other  precious  stone  called 
Stibion ' ;  Gen. '  carbuncle  stones  '  ;  Bish.  '  glyster- 
ing  stones '  ;  Dou.  '  as  it  were  stibians,'  with  marg. 
'a  kind  of  finne  white  stone';  Ostorvald, /)ierrc« 
d'escarboncle;  iiegond,i/ierresbriUa}>tes;  Kautzsch, 
Puchsteine,  with  marg.  ' /jj/M  hedeutct  anderwarts 
die  Augonschminke,  hezeichnet  also  wohl  eincn 
schwarzgliinzendeii  Stein  ' ;  Cheyne,  '  stones  of 
(i.e.  edged  with)  antimony.'  For  the  Eng.  word 
ef.  Spenser,  FQ  1.  iv.  8 — 

'  A  mayden  Queene  that  shone,  as  Titans  ray, 
In  glistring  gold  and  peerelesse  pretious  stone.' 

(3)  2  Es  10^  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  I  was 
talking  with  her,  behold,  her  face  upon  a  sudden 
shined  exceedingly,  and  her  countenance  glistered, 
so  that  I  was  afraid  of  her  and  mused  what  it 
might  be'  (species  [Fritzsche  specie]  coruscus fiebat 
visus  ejus,  RV  'her  countenance  glistered  like 
lightning').  The  countenance  has  the  epithet 
'  glister '  applied  to  it  in  Spenser's  Utjmne  uj 
Heavenly  Beautie,  quoted  under  GLASS — 

*  His  glorious  face  I  wluch  glistereth  else  so  bright, 
That  th'  Angels  selues  can  not  endure  his  sight.' 

(4)  1  Mac  6'"  '  Now  when  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
shields  of  gold  and  brass,  the  mountains  glistered 
therewith,  and  shined  like  lamps  of  fire'  ((is  Si 
^aTiKj3ei/  6  TfXtos  ^irl  rds  xpvaSi^  kclI  xaX^as  [A  omits 
Kal  x^X/cas]  acjiriSa^,  ^criX^^v  rh.  6ptj  citt'  ai'rwv,  Kal 
Kar-qvyal^ei'  lis  \a/nrd5fs  wvp6s ;  RV  '  Now  when  the 
sun  shone  upon  the  shields  of  gold  and  brass,  the 
mountains  shone  therewith,  and  blazed  like 
torches  of  fire ').  The  verb  aTlX^eiv  occurs  once  in 
NT,  Mk  9'  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  transfigura- 
tion, rd  i^&Tia  avTov  ^Iv^TO  ffriX^ovra,  where  RV 
renders  '  his  garments  became  glistering,'  after 
Rhera.  version. 

(5)  Lk  9-'^  'And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of 
his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment 
was  white  and  glistering'  (6  i/mTiff/iis  out-oD  Xevxis 
4^aiTTpiirToiv ;  RV  'became  white  and  dazzling'). 
This  is  the  only  occurrence  in  NT  of  the  Gr. 
compound  {^auTpawTeiv.  It  is  found  in  LXX, 
Ezk  1''  of  the  flashing  of  flames  of  fire,  1'  and 
I)n  10'  of  the  glittering  of  burnished  brass,  and 
Nah  3*  of  flashing  spears.  The  simple  verb  is 
used  twice  by  St  Luke  (and  by  no  otlier  NT 
writer),  17=*  or  the  flashing  of  lightning,  and  24''  of 
the  '  shining  garments '  (RV  '  dazzling  apparel ')  of 
the  angels  at  the  tomb.*  The  meaning  of  the 
simple  verb,  then,  is  to  flash  as  lightning,  and  the 
compound  means  to  flash  forth,  and  may  be  con- 
sciously chosen  (as  Farrar  holds)  to  suggest  that 
the  flashing  was  from  some  !««iarrf radiance.  The 
versions  as  a  rule  are  feeble  and  inadequate  ; 
Vulg.   '  vestitus  ejus  albus  et  refulgens';    Wya 

•  Cf.  Milton,  Comus.  219— 

•  I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  he,  the  Supreme  good,  f  whom  all  things  iU 
Are  but  as  slavish  olticers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  wer«. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.' 
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'  his  clothing  whit  shining ' ;  Luther  '  eein  Kleid 
war  Weiss,  und  gliinzte  ' ;  'find.  '  his  garment  was 
wliyte  and  shoon  ' ;  so  Cov.  (sliyned),  Rog.,  Cran., 
CJen.  1557  ;  Gen.  1560  '  his  garment  was  wliite  and 
glistered ' ;  Bish.  '  his  garment  shining  very  white '; 
lihem.  •  his  raiment  white  and  glistering '  ;  Ost. 
'  ses  liabits  dcvinrent  blancs  et  resplendissants 
romme  un  (dair'  ;  Olt.  'ses  vetements  devinrent 
eblouissants  de  blancheur '  ;  Seg.  '  Son  vfitement 
devint  d'une  iclatante  blancheur';  Weizsiicker 
'  sein  Gewand  ward  strahlend  weiss.'  The  KV 
word  'dazzling'  (introduced  also  at  Lk  24^) is  new, 
and  involves  a  new  idea  which  the  Gr.  word  does 
not  suggest,  and  wliieh  transfers  the  mind  from 
the  sight  to  the  spectators.* 

By  a  strange  contrast  Tindale  uses  '  glistringe 
whyte'  (Lv  13'--^)  of  the  '  bright  spot'  in  the  skin 
winch  had  to  be  examined  for  leprosy.  Bunyan 
more  appropriately  {Huly  War,  p.  146)  makes 
Emmanuel  command  '  that  those  that  waited  upon 
him  should  go  and  bring  forth  out  of  his  Treasury 
those  white  and  glistering  robes  that  I,  said  he, 
have  provided  and  laid  up  in  store  for  my  Mansoul.' 
And  Rutherford  (Letters,  No.  51)  writes  to  Marion 
M'Naught,  '  I  dare  in  faith  say  and  write  (I  am 
not  dreaming),  Christ  is  but  seeking  (what  He 
will  have  and  make)  a  clean  glistering  bride  out 
of  the  lire.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

GLORIOUS.— The  adj.  'glorious'  had  a  wider 
application  formerly  than  it  has  now.  Thus 
Sylvester,  Du  Bartas's  Wcelcs,  ii. — 

'  Yet  will  I  not  this  Work  of  mine  give  o're. 
The  Labour's  great ;  my  Courage  yet  is  more  ; 

Ther's  nothing  Glorioua  but  is  hard  to  get.* 

It  is  applied  in  AV  not  only  to  the  king  (2  S  6="), 
and  the  king's  daughter  (Ps  4.")'''),  but  also  to  the 
beauty  of  Ephraira  standing  above  its  fertile 
valley  (Is28'''),  and  the  security  of  Tyre  'in  the 
heart  of  the  seas '  (Ezk  27^) ;  \\  isdom  is  glorious 
(Wis  6'=),  and  the  'fruit  of  good  labours'  (3"), 
and  the  'long  robe  of  righteousness'  (Sir  27*); 
and  (not  only  figuratively  but  literally)  dress  is 
described  as  glorious,  Esther's  (Ad.  Est  14-  15'), 
the  apparel  of  the  young  men  of  Judah  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  Simon  (1  Mac  14"),  and  even 
Nicanor's  apparel  (2  Mac  8"^). 

But  the  most  evidently  obsolete  use  of  the  word 
is  wlien  it  means  bonMJul,  or  as  we  still  say  vain- 
glorious. Ad.  Est  11"  16'  ('lifted  up  wi'th  the 
glorious  words  of  lewd  persons  that  were  never 
good,'  Toh  rCiv  aireLpayiiOuv  Kl)^Trots  iirapdlvTi^,  RV 
'boastful').  Tills  meaning  of  'glorious,'  which 
follows  Lat.  ijloriosvs,  was  once  common,  and  is 
still  retained  by  the  Frencli  q/orieitx.  Tlius 
Bacon  (Essays,  '  Of  Followers  and  Friends,'  Gold. 
Treas.  ed.  p.  198),  '  Likewi.se  (ilorious  Followers, 
who  make  themselves  as  Trumpets,  of  the  Com- 
mendation of  those  they  Follow,  are  full  of  Incon- 
venience'; and  'Of  Vaine-'dory  '  (p.  216),  'They 
tliat  are  Glorious  must  needs  be  Factious  ;  for  all 
Bravery  stands  upon  Comparisons.'  So  Chapman, 
Homers  Iliads,  xiii.  738— 

*  Vain-spoken  man  and  glorious.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GLORY  (IN  OT).— In  EV  '  glorj- '  most  frequently 
coni-]iondsto  the  Hebrew  tia;,  which  i"  also,  owing 
to  the  dillerence  between  Hebrew  and  English 
idiom,  in  some  cii-ses  tr''  by  '  glorious '(cflr.  Is 4^  11'", 
Nell  9').  But  several  otiier  Heb.  words  are  also 
sometimes  tr''  by  'glory '  or  'glorious,'  viz.  n-i-x,  t-:n, 
and  the  Ninh.  and  Iliph.  of  the  vb.  [""»<]  in  Zee  11^ 
and  v."  (RVm),  Ex  IS"'',  Is  42'"  ;  i^k)  Ps  70' ;  i^.i 

"  'White  and  dazzling'  1»  SIt».  Lewis's  tr»  of  the  .'^inaitio 
Palimpsest,  but  with  marg.  'like  lightning.'        »  O^  *^*"^  ■  cf. 

Delitach's  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Gospels,  pn?-?)  I'?7'7- 


e.g.  Ps  45»  148'^  ;  -nn  e.g.  Is  5"  (cf.  -Bin  63'),  Ps  90»«  | 
n-jNDn  e.g.  I's  16^'  20=» ;  ■;?  e.g.  Is  13'"  24'".  In  Dn 
'glory'  occurs  several  times  as  tr"  of  the  Aram. 
KIS;.  The  verb  '  to  glory '  in  EV  generally  corre- 
sjionds  to  SSTpri  'to  make  one's  boast  of,' e.^.  Jer 
9^'- ;  and  '  to  glorify  'or  'be  glorified '  to  various 
verbal  forms  of  the  roots  133  and  iks. 

Full  details  as  to  the  various  Heb.  words  must 
be  sought  in  the  Heb.  lexicon  or  in  conmientaries 
on  the  various  passages.  Generally  speaking,  the 
English  term  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  context 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  the  Heb.  words  which  it 
renders.  But  we  have  to  consider  here  some 
characteristic  or  peculiar  uses  of  the  term,  espe- 
cially the  important  ideas  expressed  by  the  phrase 
'  the  glory  of  J".' 

i.  I.  The'glory'of  men  or  of  material  objects  calls 
for  little  e.vplanation.  A  man's  'glory'  is  some- 
times the  outward  tokens  of  Ids  prosperity,  such 
as  silver  anil  gold,  or  the  splendour  of^  his  appear- 
ance ;  .sometimes  his  reputation,  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held.  For  the  first  sense  we  may  refer 
to  Is  61",  where  the  term  stands  in  parallelism  with 
'  wealth.'  Again  in  Hag  2'  '  glory '  is  parallel  to  the 
'desirable  things  of  all  nations';  we  mu.st  con- 
sider these  to  be  more  explicitly  described  by  the 
next  verse  as  consi.sting  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
these  in  their  turn  (v.»)  as  constituting  '  the  latter 
"lory'  of  the  temple;  cf.  also  Is  66'"-,  Ps  49"- ", 
Nail  2".  In  the  last  passage  we  are  near  to  what 
was  perhaps  the  original  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
Icabud,  viz.  '  weight ' ;  cf.  the  use  of  the  vb.  kabed  in 
e.g.  .lob  6',  and  the  noun  kubed  in  Pr  27'.  We  may 
notice  also  the  association  of  the  word  (kdbCd)  with 
'oslv.r  'riches'  in  Est  5",  where  it  also  stands  in 
parallelism  with  rob,  'multitude.'  So  the  glory  of 
a  king  (or  a  nation)  consists  in  the  warriors  that 
betoken  his  might,  Is  8'  17^''  21" ;  of  Lebanon  (Is 
60'^),  in  the  trees  with  which  it  is  covered.  The 
'king's  daughter'  of  Ps  45'*  is  'all  glorious'  in 
virtue  of  her  richly  adorned  clothing ;  cf.  Ex  28', 
and  metaphorically  Job  19*. 

2.  For  instances  of  '  glory '  in  the  sense  of  '  re- 
putation' see  Ps4-,  Job  '-"J^,  2  S  6-''('  How  glorious 
was  the  king  of  Israel,'  i.e.  '  how  much  reputation 
did  he  gain  lor  himself ' — ironically).  But  in  most 
cases  where  the  Heb.  word  (kdbod)  has  this  sense, 
it  is  tr^  in  EV  by  '  honour,'  e.g.  Ec  10',  Pr  21-'. 

The  usage  in  Ps  73-',  if  the  text  be  correct,  is 
isolated;  '  glory' here  apjiears  to  mean  the  splemlour 
into  which  men  pass,  who  like  Enoch  and  Elijah 
are  translated  by  God  ;  so  RV  text ;  RVm  is  hardly 
so  probable  a  translation.  Against  the  text,  see, 
however,  e.g.  Wellli.  in  SBOT. 

3.  The  '  glory '  of  a  nation  may  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  its  warriors  as  betokening  its  might.  But  it 
is  a  favourite  prophetic  doctrine  that  Urael's  might 
does  not  consist  in  its  armies  anW  weapons  of  war, 
but  in  J"  (cf.  Is  31'-»,  Zee  4«,  Ps  20').  Hence,  per- 
haps, wo  may  derive  a  noticeable  usa^e  whereby  J' 
is  described  as  Israel's  glory.  Thus  Jeremiah  (2") 
says,  '  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  which  yet 
are  no  gods?  but  my  jicople  have  changed  their 
glory  (i.e.  J")  for  that  which  doth  not  profit'  (i.e. 
for  iitlier  gods)  ;  and  i>robably  Hos  4"'  originally 
ran  '  they  have  exchanged  their  glory  for  infamy' 
with  a  like  meaning.     Cf.  also  Ps  3"  (cf.  G'2t)  KXi* 

4.  Another  noticeable  u.se  of  the  term  is  to  de 
scribe  the  self;  thus  it  forms  the  parallel  to  'my 
soul.'  a  frequent  Hebrew  term  for  self,  in  Gn  4'."»' 
'O  mv  soul,  come  not  thou  into  tlioir  council; 
unto  tlieir  asscnibly,  my  glorv,  be  not  thou  united  '; 
and  to  'heart'  in  Ps'lii"  108'.  Cf.  also  Ps  7"  67« 
and  30"  (where  read  "i*;?  for  I'la;).  This  usage  is 
generally  explained  as  a  poottcAl  expression  for 
'self;  and,  unlike  'soul,'  'glory'  in  this  sensa 
certainly  is  confined  to  ixjetical  i>a.s.Hnges.  For  a 
somewhat  parallel  usage  we  miglit  then  comjiart 
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'my  darling'  ("nyir)  in  Ps  22".  But  another  ex- 
planation deserving  of  attention  has  been  ollered 
(see  e.g.  Dilltn.  on  Gn  49").  In  Assyrian  kabidtu 
(13?  'liver')  is  frequently  used  as  a  sj-nonym  for 
napiitu  (  =  Bijj  '  soul ')  ;  it  has  tlicrefore  been 
suggested  that  in  the  Hebrew  passages  above  cited 
we  ou''ht  to  point  klhcdi  instead  of  kihOdi  and  tr. 
literally  'ray  liver,'  i.e.  'myself;  the  liver,  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  seat  of  life,  all'ordinj;  as  suitable 
a  periphrasis  for  the  self  as  'the  soul  ;  cf.  La  2" 
and  (lor  Assyrian  usage)  Fried.  Delitzsch,  As- 
syriscAes  Handwbrterbuch,  p.  317(i  (s.v.  kabidtu). 
Some  support  is  given  to  this  view  by  the  fact 
that  the  LXX  translates  the  wcinl  in  Gn  -I'J"  by  to 
/jirord  iLov  (i.e.  'my  liver');  on  the  otlier  hand,  in 
the  I'salnis  (which  were  translated  later)  the  regular 
rendering  is  Sli^a  (otherwise  15[lti]''). 

ii.  The  Glory  of  J". — The  glor}-  of  J"  (hit  ni::?)  or 
of  God  (o-nVx,  Sn  1*3?)  is,  like  '  the  name  of  J"'  (8-), 
with  which  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Is  59'", 
Ps  102'°,*  a  summary  term  for  the  self-revealed 
character  and  being  of  God.  It  is  also  frequently 
used,  especially  in  certain  writings,  to  denote  a 
particular  physical  appearance  indicating  tlie  divine 
presence.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the 
latter  is  the  original  usage  ;  but  this,  as  ^^■ill  be 
seen,  is  far  from  certain,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
sharply  defined  significance  of  the  terra  in  P  can- 
not be  traced  back  to  early  times.  In  several 
cases  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  ambiguous,  and  it 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  commentators  in  the 
one,  by  others  in  the  other,  of  the  two  senses  just 
indicated.  But  the  cases  in  which  the  meaning  is 
quite  unambiguous  render  it  possible  and  con- 
venient to  divide  our  examination  of  the  usage  and 
more  detailed  significance  of  the  term  into  two 
sections,  according  as  the  reference  is  to  the  self- 
roveaJed  character  or  to  the  phj'sieal  manifestation 
of  God.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  have  to  consider 
certain  ambiguous  passages,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  meanings. 

1.  The  glorii  of  J"  as  a  term  for  the  self-revealed 
character  and  being  of  God. — Since  Ex  33"'^  be- 
longs, in  all  probabilit}',  to  a  secondary  (7th  cent.) 
stratum  of  J  (see  below,  §  3),  the  earliest  occur- 
rence of  the  phrase  is  in  Isaiah,  who  uses  it  (6') 
quite  unambiguously  to  denote  the  divine  nature 
as  revealed  in  the  world ;  J"'s  glory  is  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  His  holiness.  Tlie  sense 
is  probably  similar  in  3',  where  Judah's  sin  is 
represented  as  culminating  in  this :  tliat  she  wil- 
fully opposed  herself  to  a  God  who  had  manifested 
HimseH  to  her  in  His  majesty  and  might  (cf. 
Am  3^).  Although  these  are  tlie  only  two  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah's  ^vritings  in  which  the  phrase 
actually  occurs,  the  underlying  idea  of  J"'s  power 
and  might  as  manifested  in  nature  and  history  is 
fundamental  with  the  prophet ;  cf.  especially  2"'-", 
where  the  recurring  term  is  similar,  but  not  as  in 
EV  identical,  with  the  one  we  are  discussing — 
the  glory  of  His  majesty  (u'inj  Tin)  in  vv.'"- '"■'^i. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  attribute  to  Isaiah 
a  commanding  influence  over  both  the  phrase  and 
the  idea  as  they  appear  in  subsequent  literature. 
The  direct  influence  of  Is  6'  is  seen  in  Hab  2''', 
and  also,  in  all  probability,  in  Nu  14-'  (cf.  e.g. 
Kuenen,  Hexateuch,  p.  247).  In  Nu  14^2  the  glory 
of  J"  is  specifically  the  manifestation  of  His  nature 
in  history,  in  the  life  of  the  nation  :  and  this 
is  the  case  also  in  Dt  5^  [Heb.  5='],  although  at 
first  sight  the  context  generally  might  suggest 
that  the  phrase  signifies  here  a  physical  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  accompanying  sj'nonym  '  his  great- 
ness,' the  meaning  of  which  is  unambiguous  (cf. 
3*1  928  ip)^  jg  decisive  against  this.  Tlie  same  pre- 
dominant reference  to  history  marks  Ezekiel's  use 

•  Of.  the  combination  sjia?  Dai  in  Neh  95  (cf.  Ps  72'"). 


of  the  phrase  in  39-',  and  underlies  his  use  of  the 
verl)  (n3;)  =  to  show  oneself  glorious,  to  manifest 
one's  glory)  in  2S-=  39".  The  phrase  is  quite 
clearly  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  Is  tiO'", 
wliere  J  "s  glory  is  the  counterpart  of  His  '  fame,' 
and  is  to  be  declared  among  the  nations  (yet  on 
this  and  the  preceding  verse  see  Dillm.);  accord- 
ing to  Cheyne  (in  his  Coimnentarij)  also  in  Is  40'. 
In  the  Psalms  the  particular  nuance  of  the  phrase 
dillers  in  difl'erent  passages.  Judging  from  the 
■jcneral  tenor  of  the  Psalms,  it  is  tlod's  mani- 
festation through  His  control  of  the  lives  of 
nations  or  individuals  that  the  respective  writers 
intend  mainly  to  imply  by  their  use  of  the  jihrase 
in  57°;"  G3^  (cf.  Ps  73'^— in  tlie  sanctuary  the 
Psalmist  realizes  the  meaning  of  J"'s  moral  govern- 
ment, and  so  perceives  '  his  glory '),  72"  ( =  Is  &, 
Nu  14-'),  96^  ('his  glory'  ||  'his  marvellous  works'), 
97"  (II 'his  righteousness'),  102'"-  (cf.  Is  59'"),  1,38» 
(II  'the  ways  of  J"');  cf.  also  'the  glory  of  thy 
kingdom'  ||  'thy  power,'  'the  glory  of  the  majesty 
of  his  kingdom  '  11  '  his  mighty  acts,'  45'"-.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  19',  where  it  is  parallel  to  '  handy 
work '  (vr  n:;'i^5),  and  in  104",  the  cliief  emphasis  lies 
on  the  fact  that  the  natural  world  is  a  revelation 
of  God;  this  is  perhaps  also  the  case  with  8-,' 
although  in  this  psalm  it  is,  in  particular,  man's 
place  in  nature  that  reveals  God's  nature  and 
purpose.  Pr  25-  in  connexion  witli  the  foregoing 
us.ages,  and  in  the  light  of  such  passages  as  Job  28, 
may  lie  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  very  mysteries 
of  nature,  the  sense  tliat  there  is  much  hidden 
which  is  not  revealed,  contributes  to  man's  jjer- 
cejition  of  God's  n.ature.  The  terra  "glory,"  especi- 
ally in  a  phr.ase  that  recurs  more  than  once  and 
deserves  particular  attention,  is  also  used  in  tlie 
modified  sense  of  the  prai.se  which  God's  character, 
as  revealed  in  His  works  and  deeds,  should  call 
forth  ;  thus  'the  glory  of  his  [J"'s]  name'  or  'the 
glory  due  unto  his  name,'  where  both  renderings  of 
the  RV  represent  the  same  Hebrew  plirase  (io^;'  ii:;), 
means  the  praise  due  to  His  self-revealed  character 
from  those  to  whom  it  has  been  revealed  (29^  fi(i- 
90"),  and  similarly  the  glory  of  J"  (Is  42"  43'  48"  ; 
cf.  also  Ps  79'  in  connexion  with  v.'^).  In  113',  as 
the  parallel  indicates,  the  phrase  is  barely  more 
than  a  periphrasis  for  J". 

2.  The  'glory  of  J"'  denoting  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon indicative  of  the  divine  presence. — With 
the  exception  of  a  single  Jahwistic  pas.sage  (Ex 
3317-23)^  and,  according  to  a  possible  interpretation, 
a  single  passage  in  Jeremiah  (17'-)  which  must  be 
left  for  discussion  in  the  next  section,  this  usage 
first  appears  in  Ezekiel,  who  in  any  case  appe.us 
to  have  exercised  as  great  an  influence  on  this 
modification  of  the  idea  as  Isaiah  on  that  discussed 
in  the  foregoing  section.  Ezekiel,  as  we  have 
seen,  does  indeed  employ  the  phrase  and  the 
cognate  verb  in  the  manner  already  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section  ;  but  generally  ^vith  him  the 
glory  of  J"  is  a  bright  or  fiery  appearance  that 
resembles  the  rainbow  (1^  W),  causing  the  ground, 
where  it  appears,  to  sliine  (43-) ;  moves  from  one 
place  to  another  (9^  10'- "  43'-),  or  is  borne  from  one 
place  to  another  on  cherubim  (10"  11^),  each 
movement  being  accompanied  by  a  rushing  sound 
(2'^,  where  read  nnn  for  inn,  and  translate  'a  great 
rushing  when  the  glory  of  J"  was  lifted  up  from 
its  place ').  Again,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  coming 
judgment  the  '  glory  of  J" '  is  seen  by  Ezekiel  to 
leave  Jerusalem  (11''^),  so  in  the  vision  of  coming 
restoration  it  is  seen  returning  to  the  city  (43-''').1 

*  In  the  theophany  of  Hab  33  the  word  used  for  '  hia  glory  '  in 
V.3  is  different  in  the  Hebrew  i^-^.Ti).     So  also  in  Ps  14Si*'. 

t  ContrrL'^t  the  early  narrative  in  Samuel  of  the  loss  of  the  ark 
to  the  I'hilistines  (1  S  4'-'  ~),  The  ark  syml)oIized  J"'8  presence 
with  it  J"  is  felt  to  be  leaving  Israel;  but  the  'glory'  ^^hich 
departs  is  the  glory  of  Israel.     The  possesaioD  of  the  Ark  waj 
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In  brief,  vrith  Ezekiel,  'the  glory  of  J"  has  be- 
come a  tenn  for  a  theophany ;  and  accordingly 
when  Kzckiel  sees  it,  he  worships  (-44^).  But  it  is 
important  to  observe  tliat  throughout  it  is  a  theo- 
phany seen  in  vision ;  Ezekiel  no  more  regards 
the  appearance  wliich  he  terms  the  glory  of  J"  as 
visible  to  tlie  natural  eye,  than  he  regards  the 
whole  complex  appearance  of  the  chariot  in  ch.  1 
as  being  so  visible.  It  is  furtlier  to  be  observed 
tliat  in  39-'  tlie  only  passage  wliere  he  refers  to  the 
'glory  of  J",'  except  in  his  visions,  he  uses  the 
phrase  in  the  sense  discussed  in  §  II.  1.  Zechariah 
associates  fire  and  glory  wlien  he  says,  '  For  I, 
saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  lier  a  wall  of  fire  round 
about,  and  I  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  of  her ' 
(2') ;  but  he  is  evidently  .speaking  in  metaphor.  In 
P  the  usage  is  dill'erent ;  the  idea  that  the  glory  of 
J"  is  the  divine  nature  manifested  tlirougli  the  divine 
activity  only  finds  expression — and  that,  perhaps, 
not  quite  consciously — in  the  use  of  the  verb  (n;-:), 
discussed  above,  in  Ex  H'-i'-'s^  Lv  10".  The 
actual  phrase  'tlie  glorj'  of  J"'  is  invariably  used 
by  P  of  a  physical  phenomenon  raanifest  to  ordinary 
natural  vision.  The  'glory  of  the  Lord'  first 
appeared  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on 
Sinai;  it  then  'abode  upon  Mount  Sinai,' and  its 
appearance  was  '  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of 
the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  all  tlie  children  of  Israel ' 
(Ex  24"''").  As  a  consequence  of  coming  into 
close  proximity  with  'the  glory  of  J"  (Ex  24"), 
Moses  face  shone  with  a  brightness  so  fierce  that 
he  had  to  \  eil  his  face  when  he  c.ime  before  the 
peoi)le  (Ex  Zi^-^)-  With  the  exception  of  this 
unique  occasion,  'the  glory  of  J"  invariablv 
appears  at  the  tabernacle  ;  see  Ex  2!)"  4(/"''  10'- "• 
[a  misplaced  narrative  which  should  follow  the 
narrative  of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  :  in  v.'" 
restore  tnpp.i  (towards)  the  sanctu.-iry,  for  the 
senseless  redactorial  nmD.T  =  (towards)  the  wilder- 
ness; cf.  e.(j-  Dillm.  nd  loc.},  Lv  9'- =3,  Nu  14'"  16'* 
16"  (He  17')  20".  The  appearance  of  '  the  glory  of 
J"'  to  the  people  was  either  a  sign  of  the  di\ine 
favour  (Lv  9"-  ^),  or,  more  frequentlv,  a  warning  of 
divine  anger,  e.g.  Ex  16'- '°,  Nu  14'".  It  is  never 
directly  stated  of  'the  glory  of  J"  in  connexion 
\vitli  the  tabernacle  that  it  was  a  fiery  appearance  ; 
but  this  is  clearly  implied,  for  there,  as  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  it  appears  in  connexion  with  cloud  (Ex  16'°, 
Nu  16",  and  in  Nu  14'»  [LXX],  cf.  also  Lv  9-='-»'). 
The  cloud,  ic  must  be  remembered,  according  to  P, 
always  abode  upon  or  covered  the  tabernacle,  and 
became  fiery  in  appearance  at  night  (Ex  40*"  9'"). 
We  must  tlierefore  seek  the  peculiarity  of  '  tlie 
plory  of  J"  (as  conceived  by  P)  in  the  fact  that 
It  was  a  sudden  fiery  appearance  in  the  cloud  by 
tlnii  (cf.  Ex  16'"' — note  'in  the  morning'),  Xu 
le'"-'",  cf.  Lv  102-'.  Closely  related  to  I's  con- 
ception is  that  found  in  1  K  8"  =  2  Ch  5"  7'■^  all 
of  which  passages  have  been  influenced  by  P  (on 
1  K  8'-"  see  Comill,  Einlcitiinrr,  p.  109). 

3.  Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  relation 
between  the  tim  ronrcptiuns  already  considered,  we 
must  examine  certain  pas.sage3  where  the  phra.se 
either  posses.ses  a  different  meaning  or  is  anibign- 
oug.  Most  important  is  the  passage  in  Ex  33""^. 
This  scarcely  belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum  of 
J.  If  it  is  correctly  assigned  bv  Kuenen  (Hexa- 
tewh,  p.  246  f.)  and  others  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Com- 
poxition,  p.  96  :  see  Driver,  LOT"  p.  38)  to  the  7th 
cent.,  the  earliest  usage  of  the  phrase  in  the 
extant  literature  is  by  Isaiah.  Now,  the  con- 
ception of  the  autlior  of  Ex  ,'?3""*'  is  clearly  not 
identical  with  Isaiah's  ;  but  neither  is  it  rca.son- 
able  to  identify  his  conception  with  that  of 
Ezekiel  or  P.     In  Ex  33"-^  'the  glory  of  J   '  is 

krael'^  k'^'O'  :  ^^^  ^°'*^  <>'  '^  the  departure  of  their  glor)*  (cf. 
1 1.  3  above).  The  p:u»a^e  h(ui  not  therefore  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  conception  of '  the  tfTorj-  of  J' .' 


used  with  reference  to  a  theophany  in  human 
shape  ;  in  reply  to  Moses'  request  that  he  may  see 
J'"8  glory,  J"  promises  that  though  he  cannot  see 
His  face,  and  tlieiefore,  while  His  glory  is  pa-ssing 
bv,  Moses'  face  must  be  covered,  yet,  when  His 
"lory  has  pa.ssed  by,  lie  may  look  after  J"  and  see 
His  back.  The  idea  is  clearly  not  the  same  as  in 
16'"  or  24".  In  the  Jahwistic  passage  we  have  a 
glorious  appearanee  in  human  Jorm  to  Mones  only  ; 
in  P,  a  fiery  appeuranve,  which  can  hardly  have 
been,  and  is  certainly  not  implied  to  have  been,  in 
human  form  to  all  the  people.  Jer  14-'  (cf.  also 
17'-,  which,  however,  is  perha|is  jio-st-Jeremianic — 
cf.  Cornill,  Einlcitnng,  p.  167  ;  Driver,  LOV  p.  '237) 
might  at  first  appear  to  presuiipose  Ezekiel'a  or 
P's  conception  ;  but  we  really  clo  more  justice  to 
the  context,  which  is  entirely  concerned  with  .( "s 
activity  in  liistorj'  and  nature,  by  following  the 
.suggestion  of  the  parallel  term  '  thy  name,  and 
interpreting  the  phrase  '  the  throne  of  thy  glory  ' 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  discussed  in  §  ll.  1  ; 
cf.  also  Giesebreelit  on  17'-.  In  certain  late  * 
pas.sages  of  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  it  is  most  natural 
to  interpret  the  phrase  of  a  physical  appearance ; 
but  all  these  pa.ssages  are  of  a  poetical  cliaracter; 
see  35=  58«  60'-  -,  and  perhaps  also  40»  (cf.  Dillm. 
ad  loc).  The  same  interpretation  should  possibly 
be  given  to  Ps  26*'' — '  the  place  of  the  tabernacle 
of  thy  glory '  [^,y2^  jjf  ?  o-p:) — where  the  plira.se- 
olo"y  at  any  rate  has  probablj-  been  suggested 
by  P.  Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  compare  in  the 
present  connexion  the  (probably  non-Lsaianic) 
reference  in  Is  11'°  ;  cf.  also  60'^. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  survey  of  the 
exegetical  and  critical  data,  the  most  probable 
conclusion  appears  to  be  that  '  the  glory  of  J"  '  wa-s 
originally  used  to  express  the  manifestjitions  of 
J'"s  power  and  mif'ht,  or  more  generally  of  His 
nature ;  through  Isaiah  the  phrase  became  en- 
riched and  ilce])ened  in  meaning,  and  subsequently 
continued  to  express  this  idea,  and  became  reflected 
also  in  the  Niphal  of  the  verb.  Comparatively 
early,  however,  viz.  in  E.x  33"'^,  we  find  the 
phrase  also  used  in  connexion  with,  and  perhaps 
itself  expressing,  a  theophany  in  human  form  : 
possibly,  however,  '  glory '  is  liere  merely  a  peri- 
phrasis" for  self,  just  as  it  is  in  connexion  with  a 
human  subject  in  an  early  poem  (Gn  49'),  and 
.seveial  psalms  {e.g.  7°  16'  57*  —  yet  on  this 
usage  cf.  §  I.  4)  ;  note  the  equivalence  in  Ex 
33--  '  while  my  glory  passeth  by  .  .  .  until  /  have 
passed  by.'  The  phrase  first  unmistakably  ex- 
presses a  physical  phenomenon  in  Ezekiel,  who 
uses  it  to  express  the  form  under  which  in  his 
vision.i  he  realizes  the  movements  of  J",  more 
especially  the  coming  removal  of  His  presence  from 
.lerusalem  and  His  subsequent  return  after  the 
Exile  is  ended.     But  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  P 


in  the  oth  cent,  that  the  phnise  is  used  of  a 
physical  i)henomenon  actually  supposed  to  have 
been  visible  to  the  natural  eye.     'rliis  \mtor  uses 


e  pn 
physical  i)henomenon  actually  supposed  to  have 
ueen  visible  to  the  natural  eye.  'rliis  \mtor  uses 
it  of  a  particular  fiery  appearance,  by  which 
tlie  Deity  indicated  His  presence  in  the  taber- 
nacle. The  i)lea  of  such  a  theophany  in  fire  and 
cloud  is  unquotionably  ancient,  as  we  may  see 
in  tlie  cjuse  of  the  burning  bush,  or  in  J'a 
account  of  the  Pillar  of  Pire  and  Cloud  ;  the  use 
of  the  particular  phra.se  '  glory  of  J','  which 
originally  possc.s.sed  an  entirely  dill'erent  signifi- 
cance, to  express  that  idea,  is  first  suggesteil 
by  Ezekiel,  and  first  really  appropriated  by  P 
aiid  his  school  (1  K  8",  2  Ch  7).  As  under- 
stoo<l  by  P,  '  the  glory  of  J"  is  closely  related  to 
the  Sliechi'iah  of  later  Jewi.sh  thcolopy  (on  which 
cf.  Weber,  Die  allsijnngug.  Pulast.  Theul.  jip.  179- 
184).      How   thoroughly  "  the   priestly   writer   hi« 

"  Cf.  Cheme,  Inttnd.  (o  Boot  of  Itaiah,  pp.  aBfT.,  S«i,  981 
(all  post-cxilio  poaiia^ii). 
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materialized  the  earlier  conception  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  witli  Dt.  The  recurring  promise 
ol  that  book  is  that  God  will  cause  IIU  ■name  to 
dwell  at  the  one  sanctuary.  P  has  materialized 
this  into  a  physical  phenomenon.  If  >ve  liavo 
rightly  interpreted  the  phrase  in  certain  post- 
exilic  passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  of  a  pliysical 
phenomenon,  we  may  probably  account  for  the  use 
by  the  combined  influence  of  Ezekiel,  and  such 
stories  connected  with  the  Exodus  as  those  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  {cf.  Is  4'). 

LiTKiiATUiiE. — In  addition  toOT TheologUa&nACommentariet^ 
consult  osiK-oially  Duhni,  Thcoloqie  der  Propheten,  p.  l(j!>  IT. ; 
Ii;aiiii<sin,  Studii-n  zur  gem,  i!e}i;iions<te8chichte,  pp.  10-4-108; 
Oheyue,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p.  S31  f.  (notes  w  and  x). 

G.  15.  Gray. 

GLORY  (NT).— The  tr.  in  NT(AV  and  RV)once 
of  icXios  'renown'  (1  P  2^  only),  and,  in  its  verbal 
signihcation,  occasionally  representing  KavxacBai 
Mo  boast'  and  its  cognates  rai'x^iri!  'boasting' 
(Ro  15")  and  KaixOtJ^  'something  to  boast  of '(1  Co 
9") ;  but  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  rendering 
of  Sb^a  and  its  correlatives.  A6|a  runs  parallel  in 
its  signilications  with  its  parent  SoKiw,  though 
finally  goin"  beyond  it.  The  history  of  this  verb, 
fiom  the  oldest  Greek  downwards,  shows  that  the 
chronological  order  of  its  meanings  is  (1)  in  trans. 
'  I  seem,'  (2)  trans. '  I  think' ;  the  extension  from  SokcX 
not  '  it  seems  to  me,'  to  BokQ  '  I  think,'  being  due  to 
the  same  personalization  as  is  the  Eng.  extension 
of  '  If  it  please  you '  to  '  If  you  please.'  Its  funda- 
mental idea  appears  to  be  subjective  judgment, 
which  may  be  right  or  WTong,  as  opposed  to 
ipaiyeirdai,  which  is  objective  and  external  to  the 
thinker, — the  look  of  a  thing ;  which  also,  of 
course,  may  be  either  veracious  or  misleading. 
Cut  5AJa  stands  for  the  classical  sense  of  opinion 
once  only  in  sacred  literature,  viz.  4  Mac  5'" ;  and 
as  mere  outward  appearance  in  opposition  to 
realitij  (Plato,  Xenopiion)  it  does  not  occur  in  NT  ; 
for  wliereas  the  LXX  version  of  Is  IP  allowed 
itself  S6£a  there  for  the  '  sight  of  the  eyes '  as  the 
false  guide  to  judgment,  the  NT  at  Jn  7^  has 
'  judge  not  according  to  6^i,s.'  But  while  it  ignored 
the  precise  senses  of  appearance  and  opinion,  the 
NT  usage,  following  that  of  the  LXX,  accepted 
the  classical  and  LXX  development  of  outward 
appearance  (rather  than  opinion)  into  reputation, 
and  aflbrds  abundant  instances  of  the  LXX  non- 
classical  expansion  of  the  same  idea  into  outward 
splendour  or  manifested  excellence.  Both  rejnita- 
tion  and  splendour  (or  manifested  excellence)  find 
their  common  expression  in  glory.  Thus  Jn  12^^ 
'  They  loved  the  glory  (honour)  from  men  rather 
than  the  glory  from  God ' ;  Lk  2*  '  The  glory 
(brightness)  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them' ; 
and  2  Co  3'  '  Much  rather  doth  the  ministration  of 
righteousness  exceed  in  glory  (manifested  excel- 
lence).' [Cf.  OT  iba  kdbSd,  in  its  varied  senses : 
honour  (to  God)  Jos  7",  or  men  Gn  31'  (Jacob)  ; 
brightness  (in  the  cloud),  the  rabbinical  Shcchinah 
Ex  16'";  or  beauty  of  appearance  Is  60'^  (Lebanon, 
cf.  1  Co  15-'»-'");  manifested  excellence  Ex  33-* 
'  my  glory,'  cf.  v."  '  my  goodness ']. 

These  senses  in  NT  are  common  and  undisputed, 
as  is  also  the  closely  related  sense  of  majesty  or 
magnificence  of  king  or  ruler,  e.g.  of  God,  in  dox- 
cloizies,  1  P  4"  ;  of  Christ,  Ja  2',  2  Th  V  ('  the  gloiy 
of  his  might'),  cf.  He  P ;  and  of  man  as  ruling  for 
God,  1  Co  11'  (the  woman  making  conspicuous  the 
authority  of  the  man).  But  there  are  still  difi'er- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  sense  of  brightness  and 
the  extensions  of  it.  When  used  of  Goii,  of  Christ, 
of  regenerated  and  glorified  humanity,  how  far  is 
it  literal,  symbolical,  ethical  ?  That  it  is  ethically 
used  of  God  is  obvious  from  such  passages  as  Ro  3^ 
•All  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of 
God,'  i.e.  the  manifested  perfection  of  His  char- 


acter, or,  according  to  the  context  (w."-*").  Hit 
righteousness.  That  it  is  ethically  used  of  Christ 
is  obvious  from  Jn  !'■'  'We  beheld  his  glory  .  .  . 
full  (as  He  was)  of  grace  and  truth.'  That  it  is 
ethically  used  of  human  nature  in  the  process  of 
glorification,  i.e.  of  ethical  and  spiritual  trans- 
figuration, is  obvious  from  2  Co  3'"  '  We  all,  with 
unveiled  face,  mirroring  in  ourselves  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  being  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glorj',  even  as  from  the  Lard 
the  Spirit.' 

A  ti'^tTfti  element  also  presents  itself.  The  con- 
ception and  description  in  NT  of  the  divine  mani- 
festation in  heaven  and  on  earth,  of  the  form  of 
heavenly  beings,  and  of  the  future  appearance 
(according  to  St.  Paul)  of  the  glorified  children  of 
God  in  the  heavenly  body,  are  in  the  line  of  the 
OT  thcophanies  and  angelophanies  with  their  light 
and  brightness.  This  fact  is  clear  from  the  '  glory 
of  the  Lord  '  round  the  shepherds  (Lk  2'-'),  from  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  (Lk  9'-),  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Elias  'in  glorj-' (Lk  9^'),  from 
St.  Paul's  vision  of  the  Lord  in  the  way  (Ac  9^  and 
parallel  passages  in  Ac  22  and  2G),  and  from  the 
'  body  of  glory '  (Ph  3"'),  perhaps  suggested  by  this 
vision.  By  this  apparent  literalism  m  the  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  and  the  coming  'glory,'  PHeiderer 
is  induced  to  define  the  specially  Pauline  56to  as 
'  the  brilliant  light  which  is  everywhere  the  mani- 
festation of  the  ■^■vev^la,  and  forms  a  special  attri- 
bute of  the  majesty  of  God'  (Faulinism,  Eng.  tr. 
i.  135),  the  irfeufia  being  '  heavenly,  supersensuous 
matter,'  'originally  belonging  to  God  and  then  to 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  such  wise  that  it  con- 
stitutes their  divine  essence,  and  is  presented  in  a 
concrete  form  in  them '  (i.  200).  And  Weiss, 
whUe  denying  that  the  '  essence  of  the  Spirit  is  (in 
St.  Paul)  conceived  as  a  luminous  substance  '  {Bio 
Theol.  of  NT,  Eng.  tr.  i.  397),  attirms  that  '  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Pauluie  theology  that  the 
apostle  has  transformed  the  (earlier  and  vaguer) 
idea  of  the  divine  Si^a  into  an  altogether  concrete 
notion, — that  of  a  heavenly  radiant  light  proceed- 
ing from  a  supermundane  substance  of  light' 
(i.  396),  '  a  luminous  light-substance  in  which  God 
reveals  Himself  (ii.  1S7,  n.  7).  '  Out  of  it  are 
formed  the  bodies  of  the  heavenly  beings,  and  .  .  . 
this  same  56|a  will  believers  yet  bear  when  they  are 
conformed  to  His  image,  to  whom,  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Spirit,  this  di^a  belongs.'  Weiss,  indeed, 
disclaims  materialism  in  this  interpretation  ;  but 
it  is  hard,  with  this  disclaimer,  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  'supermundane  substance.'  Dr.  Sanday 
also  (Romans,  p.  85),  quoting  from  Weber  {Altsyn. 
Theol.  p.  214)  the  rabbinical  view  that  'the  glory' 
(the  first  among  the  six  things  lost  by  Adam  at 
the  fall)  was  a  reflection  from  the  divine  glory 
which,  before  the  fall,  brightened  Adam's  face,  goes 
on  to  say  :  '  Clearly,  St.  Paul  conceives  of  this  glory 
as  in  process  of  being  recovered  :  the  physical 
sense  is  also  enriched  by  its  extension  to  attributes 
that  are  moral  and  spiritual.' 

It  is  proverbially  difficult,  of  course,  to  distin- 
guish sometimes,  in  St.  Paul's  expressions,  the 
literal  from  the  freely  symbolical :  the  discriminat- 
ing critic  will  find  this  difticulty  not  only  with  Sija 
but  also  with  irctpf ,  (rw/ut,  and  irycOiui  ;  and  it  is  a 
difficulty  that  must  be  expected  to  arise  when,  in 
an  old  vocabulary,  verbal  expression  has  to  be 
found  for  new  thought.  In  this  exigency  words 
are  often  selected  which,  bein"  in  themselves  sub- 
jective as  well  as  objective,  admit  of  being  wlioUy 
subjectivized.  One  of  these  plastic  words  ajjpeara 
to  be  S&^a  in  the  moulding  hands  of  St.  Paul :  a 
word  elastic  and  not  rigid,  a  word  '  thro\NTi  out  at 
an  idea'  (like  the  words  just  mentioned),  and  not 
intended  mechanically  to  define  it.  It  seems  un- 
justifiable,  therefore,   to  chain   St.    Paul    to  the 
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rigid,  concrete  conception  of  a  literal  light  sub- 
stance (even  though  it  be  elevated  into  the  cloud- 
land  of  the  supersen.suous  or  sujiermuudane), 
whether  for  the  irveviia  (in  God  and  C'lirist),  or  for 
the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  and  of  the  believer  to 
be  i;lnritieil  through  Uini.  In  2  Co  3'»,  above 
ijuoted,  the  ethical  sense  of  the  glory  is  so  pre- 
eminent as  to  suggest  not  merely  an  'extension  of 
the  physical '  but  even  a  supplantation  of  it ;  and 
this  ethical  conception  comes  out  again  plainly 
enough  in  Ro  5-  and  ;>',  where  righteousness  is  the 
burden  of  the  thought.  A  non-l'auline,  but  not 
an  anti-Pauline,  illustration  is  furnished  by  Jn  1", 
also  above  quoted  :  there  the  bright  cloud  (5(5^a, 
Ro  9')  in  the  tabernacle  (cf.  iaK-fivuiatv)  serves  St. 
John  for  the  historical  and  allegorical  foundation 
of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  incarnate  (iod  in  the  world  of  men 
or  among  the  Jewish  peoi)le. 

I'rudiMice  may  well,  therefore,  lead  us  to  pause 
before  we  go  further  than  this, — that  the  '  bright- 
ness' accompanying  Theophany,  Christ  ophany. 
Angelophany,  in  OT  or  NT  times,  and  the  double 
meaning  brirjhtness  and  manifested  perfertion,  con- 
tained in  565o,  led  St.  I'aul  to  avail  himself  of  it  as 
the  most  significant  .symbol  for  the  manifestation 
of  perfected  human  nature  ;  being  also  for  him  the 
most  significant  inherited  .symbol  of  the  divine 
perfection  as  manifested  to  the  human  eye.  His 
root-idea  is  spiritual  :  in  the  new  life  the  Spirit  is 
the  vitalizing  principle,  and  the  new  body  •  raised 
in  glory'  (1  Co  bV^)  {aCi^a  not  necessarily,  with  St. 
Paul,  connoting  the  material)  will  be  spiritual 
(ttwumotu^i'),  the  expression  and  the  organ  of  the 
spiritual  life.  J.  Massie. 

GNAT  (Ktivayp). — A  term  for  any  insect  of  the 
Culkidx,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects,  with  bristly 
stings,  included  in  a  flexible  proboscis.  They 
penetrate  the  skin,  suck  the  blood,  and  at  the  same 
time  inject  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  causes  swell- 
ing, and  sometimes  ulcerations.  The  humming 
noise  produced  by  their  wings  in  flight  disturbs 
the  rest  of  their  victims,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The  commonest 
species  of  gnat  in  Bible  lands  is  the  mosquito. 
The  gnat  is  mentioned  imly  once  (Mt23-*).  where 
'strain  at'  of  AV  is  plainly  wrong,  and  'strain 
out'  of  R\'  right.  G.  E.  Posr. 

"GNOSTICISM  is  the  comprehensive  name  u.sed 
to  iinlirace  a  large  number  of  widely  ramified 
sects,  on  the  borderland  between  Christianity  and 
heathen  thought,  which  flourished  in  the  2nd 
cent.  The  name  in  this  .sen.se  is  modern.  There 
were,  indeed,  sects  who  called  themselves  Gnostic 
(yfoxTTiKoi),  as  claiming  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things,  and  Church  writers  (especially 
Ireuicus)  were  fond  of  bringing  different  false 
teachers  under  the  condemnation  of  1  Ti  6-'  ;  but 
there  was  no  common  name  for  these  varying 
.systems,  and  the  limit  a.ssigued  to  the  present  ase 
of  the  word  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary. 
The  following  are  among  the  tendencies  charac- 
teristic of  the  .so-call>-d  Gno.stic  sects: — (1)  An 
attempt  to  grapi)le  with  the  problems  of  creation, 
and  especially  the  origin  of  evil  ;  (2)  an  attempt  at 
its  solution  by  theories  which  postulate  a  string  of 
emanations  extending  between  the  first  God  and 
the  visible  universe,  thus  concealing  the  dithcullies 
of  the  problem  rallier  than  solving  it  ;  (")  a  ten- 
dency towarils  dualism,  resulting  either  in  asceti- 
ci.sm  or  licentiousnc'ss  ;  (4)  a  syneretistic  tendi'ncy, 
combining  in  an  artificial  manner  with  .s<ime  more 
or  le.ss  misunilerstood  Christian  doctrines,  elements 
from  classical.  Oriental,  and  Jewish  sources,  or  even 
from  connnon  magic ;  (5)  a  tendency  towanls  a 
Docetic  Christology,   i.e.  one  which   looked  upon 
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the  earthly  life  of  Christ,  or  at  any  rate  the  suffir- 
ings,  as  unreal ;  (6)  a  tendency  to  represent  7i/(iirn 
(knowledge)  as  .something  superior  to  mere  faith, 
and  the  special  po.s.se.ssion  of  the  more  enlightened. 
Some  of  the.se  characteristics  are  more  common  in 
one,  some  in  another,  of  the  heresies  called  (inostic, 
nor  probably  is  it  possible  to  find  any  one  idea 
common  to  them  all. 

i.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  various  places 
in  the  NT  where  reff.  to  Gnosticism  have  been 
found  or  imagined.  These  reff.  have  played  a  very 
large  part  in  the  critical  discu.ssions  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  and  in  some  ca.ses  touch  on  problems  not 
yet  solved.  For  a  fuller  discussion  reference  is 
given  to  the  various  separate  articles. 

1.  In  Ac  H'"--*  we  have  our  earliest  account  of 
Simon  M.vtiis  (wh.  see),  who  has  played  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism,  and  is  regarded 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  father  of  all  false 
teaching.  Many  doctrines  characteristic  of  Gno.s- 
ticism  are  attributed  to  him  in  later  writers,  and 
works  of  his  are  quoted — how  far  gemtine  is  very 
doubtful.  From  Acts  we  learn  that  he  practised 
'  magical  arts,'  and  was  called  the  Great  Power  of 
God  (^oVrds  iffTivij  5vva^sToO$eou  ij  KaXovfjL^VTj  /ityiX-q) . 
Both  these  were  consistent  with  the  tendencies  we 
call  Gnostic. 

2.  In  I  Co  we  find  St.  Paul  using  the  word 
yvuKrif,  which  generalh"  in  NT  implies  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  spiritual  things  in  a  bad  sense,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  aydirri  (1  Co  8'  'knowledge  puffeth 
up,  but  love  ediheth').  There  was  a  tendency  to 
lay  undue  stress  on  intellectual  gifts. 

3.  In  the  Ep.  to  the  Chlus^ians  (wli.  see)  false 
teachers  are  attacked  who  combined  a.sceticism, 
scrupulousness  concerning  food,  new  moons,  and 
sabbaths  with  angel  worship  (SpriaKela  tuc  ayyiXuv), 
and  apparently  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  person 
of  Christ.  Their  teaching  is  called  'the  philo- 
sophy and  vain  conceit '  (5io  t^s  0iXo(ro0io5  Kal  Keinjt 
dirdTTjs),  is  said  to  be  according  to  the  traditions 
of  men,  after  the  elements  of  (see  El.KMEXT)  the 
world  (Kara  rd  (TToixfia  toO  Kdtr/wv),  and  a  voluntary 
humility  (TaTreivoippoavvri,  Col  2*"^).  According  to 
Baur  ( Ch.Ilist.  Eng.tr.i.  127), '  the  numerous  echoes 
of  Gnosticism  and  its  peculiar  doctrines,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  three  Kjip.  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians,  and  Philippians.  are  sufficient, 
had  we  no  other  ground  to  go  upon,  to  fix  the 
position  of  these  works  in  the  post-apostolic  age.' 
But  this  extreme  statement  has  long  cea.sed  to  be 
accepted.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  that 
the  Colossian  heresy  w;is  clearly  Judaistic,  and  that 
2nd  cent.  Gnosticism  was  strongly  anti-.Jewi.sh. 
Lighlfoot  accounted  for  the  •tJnostic'  tendencies 
by  supposing  a  Judaism  modified  under  inlluences 
similar  to  that  of  the  Essenes.  Hort  {Judaistic 
Christianity,  p.  128)  denies  that  there  is  any 
'  tangible  evidence  for  EsseiiLsm  out  of  Palestine.' 
and  considers  that  wo  are  on  'common  Jewish 
ground.'  but  the  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion  and 
not  of  Palestine. 

4.  '  Still  more  directly  and  indubitably  do  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  carry  us  to  the  period  of  the 
Gnostic  heresy,'  writes  Baur,  while  here  again 
his  position  is  almost  universally  modified  or  set 
a.side.  The  false  teachers  of  the.se  Epistles  (.see 
P.\STiil!.\L  El'P.,  Timothy,  Titi'S'),  to  dwell  only 
on  leading  features,  taught  a  different  doctrine 
(fTfpooiSodKaXeii'),  consisting  of  fables  and  endless 
genealogies  (1  Ti  !•),  foolish  questionings,  strifes, 
and  fighting  about  the  law  (M<ix<"  w^u'dt).  Tit 
;!';  they  fcirbade  to  marry,  and  commanded  to 
abstain  "fn^m  meat.s  (1  Ti  4^).  Their  teaching  is 
described  as  profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of 
the  kiiowli'di;e  which  is  falsely  so  called  iarTtfiiattt 
T^5  \ptvi(avvtu)v  yni<r«j)t).  This  last  plira.se  .scfiiiid 
to  suggest  a  reference  to  Varcion.  and  is  so  taken 
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still  by  Harnack.  who  regards  the  verse  as  a  later 
iiiterpiilatioii  ;  and  the  Fathers  were  accustomed  to 
hold  that  the  expressions  concerning  •  genealogies ' 
referred  to  Valentinian  and  other  tlieories  of 
iinanations,  while  the  prohibition  of  marriage 
siiu'^ested  ICncratite  doctrine.  Hut  none  ni  these 
allusions  were  really  necessary,  and  the  expression 
•Jewish  fables'  (Tit  1')  shows  that  we  cannot  be 
dealing  with  the  anti-Jewish  Gnosticism  of  the 
2nd  cent.  IJghtfoot  sees  a  development  of  the 
Colossian  heresy  ;  and  Hort,  although  his  ex- 
planations are  in  .some  cases  thoroughly  convincing, 
jierliaps  goes  too  far  in  banishing  all  of  what  we 
shoulil  call  (inostic  tendencies. 

5.  The  First  Kpi.stle  of  St.  John  directly,  the 
Gospel  indirectly,  combat  a  form  of  teaching  whiclt 
denied  that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh 
(1  Jn  4'-^).  The  most  common  explanation  is  to 
see  in  this  a  refutation  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
Docetism  as.sociated  with  Cerinthus,  with  whom 
St.  John  is  connected  historically  by  tradition. 

0.  In  the  Apoc.  we  have  reference  to  certain 
NicoL.MTANs  (wh.  see),  who  are  classed  by  Fathers 
{e.g.  Iren.  I.  xxvi.  3)  among  heretics,  to  the  teaching 
of  one  Ji;zKl!KI.  (wh.  see),  and  to  some  who  knew 
the  deep  things  of  Satan  (to  Pa0^a  toS  Zaram),  a 
phrase   which   hits  a  Gnostic   ring  about  it  (Rev 

7.  In  the  Ep.  of  JiiDE  and  in  2  PETEli  (wh.  see) 
there  is  a  violent  polemic  against  certain  Anti- 
iiomian  tendencies.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
see  here  a  detinite  allusion  to  some  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  sects  of  the  2nd  cent.  Harnack  ( Chroniilorjie 
der  altchrintlichcn  Litteratui;  i.  4116),  for  example, 
sees  a  reference  to  the  Antinoniian  Gnostic  sects 
described  by  Iren;eus.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  language  of  both  the  Epistles  sliows  that  it 
was  at  any  rate  primarily  practical  immorality 
that  was  in  both  cases  attacked.  They  are  '  un- 
godly men,'  'turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into 
lasciviousness,'  they  have  'given  themselves  over  to 
fornication,'  'they  are  blasphemous  in  their  lan- 
guage,' they  'are  sensual'  (Jude  v.''"- 1"- "),  'they 
walk  after  the  tle-sh  in  the  lust  of  defilement,'  and 
'despise  dominion'  (2  1^  2'');  to  this  corresponds 
the  statement  that  they  have  fallen  back  into  their 
old  evil  ways  (2  P  2-'---),  and  a  theoretical  basis 
seems  to  be  given  in  the  disbelief  in  the  Parousia 
which  is  growing  up.  Even  the  expression  '  deny- 
ing their  Master,'  which  occurs  in  both  Epp.  (Jude 
v.'',  2  P  2-),  may  mean  only  denying  Him  by  lives 
unworthy  of  Him.  In  any  case,  even  if  the 
existence  of  a  theoretical  Antinomiani.sm  as  well 
as  practical  immorality  cannot  be  entirely  denied, 
there  are  certainly  no  clearly  detined  traces  of 
later  Gnosticism  implying  the  existence  of  any 
special  2nd  cent,  sect,  and  compelling  us  to  place 
the  two  Epp.  in  the  2nd  century. 

The  above  are  the  references,  real  or  supposed, 
to  Gnosticism  in  the  NT.  A  theory  which 
flourished  for  some  time  referred  them  all  to 
heresies  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  signs  therefore  of 
the  late  date  of  the  NT  writings.  This  theory 
seems  now  to  be  given  up  or  much  modified,  as 
may  be  seen  by  consulthig  the  various  modern 
commentators,  and  it  is  really  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  developed  Gnostic  heresies  of  the  2nd 
cent,  presuppose  the  NT.  Many  of  the  names  of 
the  Valentinian  seons  seem  derived  from  the  pro- 
logue to  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  Gnostics  often 
used  NT  doctrines  which  they  only  half  under- 
stood, and  misapplied  biblical  texts.  But  if  we 
cannot  find  what  is  now  called  Gnosticism  in  the 
NT,  there  are  signs  of  the  tendencies  out  of  which 
it  grew.  Even  Hort,  who  shows  how  much  which 
was  formerly  explained  as  Gnostic  is  perfectly 
explicable  as  .Jewish,  admits  that  there  are  elements 
for  which  we  cannot  account,  and  that  the  Judaism 


of  the  Dispersion  is  different  from  the  Judaism  ot 
Palestine.  If  we  put  together  our  data  in  the  NT, 
we  notice  that  to  a  very  large  extent  it  comes  from 
Asia  Minor.  The  Colossian  Epp.,  those  to  Timothy, 
the  Apocalyp.se,  Cerinthus,  llie  Ignatian  letters, 
are  all  alike  indications  of  a  clearly  defined 
tendency.  To  say  that  the  origin  of  this  is  Essene 
influence  certainly  goes  beyond  our  data,  but  the 
illustrations  given  by  Lightfoot  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Essenes  and  Thera]ieutie  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  as  showing  that  the  Judaism  of 
the  1st  cent,  was  capable  of  being  alTected  by  very 
various  and  extraneous  elenu'nis.  The  Jews  in 
Phrygia  (Hamsay,  Citifs  (oitl  JUslidjirirs,  ii.  p.  ti74) 
were,  we  know,  jieculiarly  lax,  ami  inlluenced  by 
the  surrounding  heathen  life  and  thought.  The 
great  movements  of  the  2nd  cent.,  lieathen,  Jewish, 
and  Christian,  which  aro.se  from  the  inten.se 
spiritual  earnestne.ss  with  which  Christianity  had 
inspired  the  world,  brought  into  life  elements 
that  had  been  working  silently  ever  since  the 
unification  of  tlie  Human  Eni]>ire  had  broken  down 
the  old  national  religions,  had  brought  into  ei'ii- 
tact  with  one  another  very  different  faiths,  and 
had  turned  men's  minds  from  the  political  interests, 
which  are  always  impossible  tuuler  a  perscmal 
government,  to  the  problems  and  questions  of 
religion.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  embryo 
Gnosticism  of  the  NT  takes  its  proper  place  in  the 
history  of  religious  development. 

There  are  other  points  of  view  from  which  the 
developed  Gnosticism  of  the  2nd  cent,  affected  the 
Bible,  mainly  the  history  of  the  Canon,  of  Inter- 
pretation, and  of  the  Text.  The  idea  of  a  C.i.Nox 
(wh.  see)  as  a  collection  of  several  books  was  not 
created  by  Gnosticism,  but  opposition  to  that 
movement  made  the  definition  of  its  limit  necessary. 
There  were  collections  of  sacred  writinsrs  before 
Marcion,  but  the  work  of  Marcion  and  the  ex- 
istence of  many  apocryphal  writings  showed  the 
necessity  of  strict  definition.  Our  first  recorded 
commentary  on  any  book  of  Scripture  is  that  of 
Her.acleon  the  Valentinian  on  St.  John.  And  the 
belief  at  any  rate  that  heretics  nmtilated  Scripture 
caused  careful  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sacred  text.  How  far  any  of  the 
various  readings  still  existing  may  be  due  to 
Gnostic  influence  is  at  present  an  open  question. 

Literature.  —  On  Gnosticism  genemllv,  by  far  the  best  work 
for  En^lisli  readers  is  Marisel's  Ortontic  l/trtnies,  where  Ihere  is 
a  very  full  discussion  of  the  biblical  pnssaires.  In  as  far  as  it 
is  behind  modern  criticism,  it  may  be  sniiplemenled  by  the 
articles  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Chrintian  Biogniplty.  where  refer- 
ences are  given  to  the  special  literature.  On  Biblical  Gnosti- 
cism see  esp.  Lifrhtlbot  'On  the  Colossian  Heresy'  in  his 
Epiiitle  to  the  Volo^HauH,  and  Hort.  Judaintic  ChrititUtniti/. 
For  special  literature  on  the  llible  passages  see  the  articles 
referred  to. 

ii.  On  account  of  his  relation,  real  or  supposed, 
alike  to  1  Jn  and  to  developed  (inosticism,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  examine  in  detail  the  opinions 
of  Cerinthus,  so  far  as  these  can  now  be  recovered. 
He  taught  in  the  province  of  Asia  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  century. 

I.  His  Tk.vching. — Tlie  only  method  of  acquir- 
ing critical  information  concerning  his  teaching  is 
to  distinguish  the  different  sources  from  which  it 
comes.  (1)  Polycarp  (tl-34),  ace.  to  Irenjeus  (Hwr. 
111.  iii.  4;  Eus.  HE  III.  xxviii.  (i,  IV.  xiv.  (J), 
related  a  story  of  the  Apostle  .Tolin.  On  going 
into  a  bath  he  saw  C.  there,  and  immediately 
rushed  out  saying,  'Let  us  flee  lest  the  bath  full 
on  us,  for  C,  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  is  within." 
Even  if  the  incident  be,  as  is  possible,  either 
exaggerated  or  a  myth,  it  would  not  have  arisen 
so  early  unless  there  were  grounds  for  bringing  the 
two  togelher  ;  the  story  may  Ihcrefcjre  be  iaken  as 
sutlicient  and  conclusive  evidence  for  placing  0.  at 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent.     The  later  date  implied  in 
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less  trustworthy  authorities  (Pseudo-Tertullian,  3, 
etc.)  seems  simply  to  have  arisen  fx-om  taking  the 
order  of  Irenteus  as  chronological. 

(2)  Irenajus  himself  (c.  liOO)  tells  us  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  correct  the  errors  of  C. 
(//(EC.  111.  xi.  1).  lie  describes  these  as  follows 
(//(ir.  I.  xxvi.  1).  C.  taught  in  Asia  ;  he  said  that 
the  world  was  not  made  by  the  lirsl  God,  but  by  a 
power  separate  from  Him  and  independent  of  Him. 
Jesus  Wius  not  born  from  a  virgin,  but  \v;is  the  son 
of  Jo.seph  and  Mary  like  other  men,  but  distin- 
gnishetl  by  his  superiority  in  justice  and  jirudence 
and  wisdom.  After  his  baptism  the  Christ  de- 
scended on  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
announced  the  unknown  Father.  At  the  end  of 
his  life  the  Christ  left  Jesus,  Je.sus  suffered  and 
rose  again,  the  Christ  being  spiritual  remained 
without  suffering. 

(:{)  The  common  source  of  the  three  writers, 
I'si'udo-TertuUian  (§3),  Philaster  (§30),  Epiphanius 
(i/iiT.  xxviii.),  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
an  early  treatise  by  Hippolytus  (190).  The  account 
it  contains  seems  to  l)e  much  less  accurate  than 
that  of  Irenseus.  The  God  of  the  Jews  was  one  of 
the  angels  who  created  the  world,  and  wlio  gave 
the  law.  Christ  was  a  man,  the  son  of  .loseph  and 
Mary,  on  whom  apparently  a  power  came  down. 
C.  had  Judaistic  tendencies.  He  supported  cir- 
cumcision and  the  Sabbath,  and  rejected  the 
Apostle  I'aul.  He  was  idenlitied  with  the  opponents 
of  the  apostles  in  the  Ac,  an  identification  which 
Epinhanius  developed  at  great  length.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  there  is  an  element  of  inconsistency  in 
this  account.  Cerinthus  is  a  Judaizer,  although 
he  puts  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  such  an  inferior 
position. 

(4)  In  his  later  treatise  {Ref.  Omn.  Ilcer.  vii. 
33,  X.  21)  Hippolytus  (220-230)  derives  his  infor- 
mation from  Iren:eus,  adding  the  statement  that 
C.  was  educated  in  Egypt. 

(5)  The  only  other  information  of  importance  is 
that  of  Caius  (c.  200).  the  Kom.  presbyter  (n/i.  Eus. 
HE  III.  xxviii.),  who  a.scribes  to  him  a  gro.ss 
Chiliasm.  There  was  to  be  a  kingdom  <^f  Christ 
upon  earth ;  it  was  to  last  1000  years,  and  to  be  a 
time  of  fleshly  indulgence — a  perpetual  marriage 
feast.  This  statement  is  repeated  or  corroljorated 
by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  {ap.  Eus.  HE  111. 
xxviii.  4,  6,  VII.  xxv.  2-5). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  later  writers,  who 
all  seem  merely  to  combine,  or  exaggerate,  or  cor- 
rupt the  above  accounts.  If  we  examine  these  in 
iletail,  we  shall  notice  that  there  are  three  quite 
inilependent  tradition.s.  Irena.'us  has  no  reference 
to  Judaistic  vii-ws,  and  Caius  alone  de.scribes  the 
Chiliastic  opinions.  The  account  in  Iremeus  is  far 
the  clearest  and  most  triLstworthy  ;  to  that  we  may 
add  the  information  of  Caius,  remembering  that 
the  repulsive  side  may  very  likely  be  exaggerated. 
How  far  we  can  accept  Hippolytus  I.,  which 
clearly  gives  an  inaccurate  and  confused  account, 
may  be  doulitful. 

II.  I'm:  (;.\N<iN'. — A  special  interest  attaches  to 
('.  in  relation  to  certain  books  of  N'T.  Caius  (Inc. 
rit.)  makes  the  following  statement  concerning 
him  :  K-ZipiyBoi  6  5*'  diroKa\v^f(Dv  wi  vTd  dwo<TT6\ov 
liCfdXov ytypaiiu^ywy,  TfpoToXoviat  TiiuHtUS  Si'  dyy^\oie 
avTtfi  Scitiy/iirat,  \f'tvS6)jut>ot  eireifdyei.  '  C,  the  man 
who  makes  use  of  revelations  puiiiorting  to  have 
been  written  by  a  great  apostle,  lyingly  imi)oses 
upon  us  marvellous  jirodigies  which  he  ])rofe.sses  to 
have  been  .shown  him  by  angels.'  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he  states 
that  some  ascribed  the  Apoc.  to  Cerinthus.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  wonls  of  Caius 
will  licar  this  meaning.  They  may  niean  that 
Cerinthus  used  forged  Ajiocalypses,  or  interpreted 
the  Apocalypse  in  •ids  own  way,  i>r  po.ssibly  tliat  he 


was  the  author  of  it ;  and  we  have  other  grounds 
for  believing  that  CaiiLs  did  not  accept  the  book. 
The  opinion  that  C.  was  the  author  of  the  Apoc. 
was  also  held  by  some  heretics  mentioned  by 
I'hilaster  (§  00),  and  by  those  whom  Epiphanius 
(//(«!■.  li.  3,  4)  calls  Alogi.  This  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  one  invented  by  those  who  disliked  the 
Apoc.  for  the  support  it  was  supposed  to  give  to 
Cliiliiustic  opinions.  Ace.  to  Epiphanius,  these  .same 
Alogi  ascribed  to  Cerinthus  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
— a  statement  which  is  certainly  absurd,  and  looks 
as  if  it  were  an  exaggeration  of  the  statement  in 
rhila.ster,  who  says  that  they  reject  the  Gospel 
but  does  not  say  that  they  a.scribe  it  to  C.  We 
are  also  told,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hippolytus  I., 
that  C.  rejected  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  all  the  Gospels  except  that 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  that  he  accepted 
this  only  in  a  nmtilated  form. 

III.  REL.VTioN  TO  ST.  JiiiiN'.— As  we  have  seen, 
the  luo.st  authentic  accounts  of  C.  make  it  (juito 
clear  that  his  teaching  was  Docetic,  and  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  St.  John.  If  we  examine  the 
writings  traditionally  a.scribed  to  the  latter,  it  be- 
comes perfectly  clear  that  he  had  a  false  teaching 
before  him  of  a  Docetic  character.  These  two 
traditions  then  corroborate  one  another.  The  one 
demands  an  environment  which  the  other  supplies  ; 
nor  does  it  .seem  in  the  least  probable  that  either 
was  invented  to  account  for  the  other. 

It  may  be  further  suggested  that  the  developed 
Docetism  taught  by  Cerinthus  implies  a  developed 
theory  concerning  Christ's  divinity  from  which  it 
was  a  deviation,  and  that  his  heretical  teaching  con- 
cerning the  birth  of  Christ  has  all  tiie  ap|>earaiice 
of  being  tleveloped  in  opposition  to  a  belief  in  the 
Virgin  birth. 

I.iTKKATrRE. — References  to  ancient  authors  are^ven  thmupb- 
out  tilt' art.;  the  most  useful  modern  book  Is  prob.  tbat  of  iltliren- 
felil,  A'ftseri/eKc/iic/iU,  |.|i.  411-l.'l;  see  iil>o  llort,  Jij<liii~lic 
Chrittthfintij,  op.  Hs-IiU  ;  Kenan,  7,r«  ^^titin/iUn,  p.  41Tlf.  ; 
Westcott,  Oil  thif  Canon,  ch.  iv.  ^  1,  and  most  early  Cbureh 
bistortes.    The  art.  lii  Smith's  JJict.  Chr.  Biog.  Is  unerllical. 

A.  C.  IIE.VDL.^M. 

GO. — The  verb  to  'go'  is  found  in  the  English 
versions  of  the  Bible  in  many  senses  and  con- 
structions that  have  now  gone  out  of  use.  A 
carefid  study  of  its  occurrences  will  repay  the 
labour  it  costs. 

1.  With  all  its  freedom  of  usage  there  is  a  pre- 
cision in  the  movement  expressed  by  'go'  which 
we  have  now  lost.  If  a  penson  'runs'  or  'rides' 
we  now  can  say  that  he  'goes';  but  ruiiiiiiig  and 
riding  were  formerly  contrasted  with  going,  which 
wa-s  therefore  used  as  we  now  .should  use  •  walk.' 
Thus  Chaucer,  Kiiitjhtcs  7'<i/c,  1351.- 

'That  other  wlier  him  list  nmy  ryde  or  go, 
Uul  seen  his  latly  shal  be  never-mo.' 

Shaks.  Lear,  I.  iv.  134 — 

•  Hide  more  than  thou  pt>est  * ; 
and  Tempest,  III.  ii.  63,  'As  proper  a  man  as  ever 
went  on  four  legs.'  So  Asoham,  The  Sehnlimnslir, 
l.'il,  'I  purpose  to  teach  a  yong  scholer  to  go,  not 
to  daunce.'  The  use  is  found  as  late  as  Watts, 
CoHie,  Holy  Spirit— 

M  »ni-  souls  can  neither  Ity  nor  go 
To  n-aeh  iinmorlal  Jitys.' 

In  the  earlier  versions  this  meaning  is  often  found. 
Thus  Is  40"  Wye.  (1.388),  '  But  thei  that  h«pen  in 
the  I.onl,  schulen  chaungo  .streiigthe.  thei  schulen 
take  fetheris  as  eglis :  thei  schulen  renne,  and 
schulen  not  trauele  ;  thei  schulen  go,  and  schulen 
imt  faile'  (Cov.  'When  they  go.  they  shal  not  bo 
weery,'  Gen.  'they  shal  walke  anil  not  faint.'  .so 
AV);  Mk  6*'  Tind.,  'And  streyght  the  inayilen 
arose,  ami  went  on  her  fete'  (so  tieii.  l.'i.'iT.  but 
I.VM) -walked' as  AV,Gr.  wepifirdrci);  llos  IP  Cov. 
•  I  lerned  Ephralin  to  go.'     The  last  example  ba« 
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lieen  retained  by  AV  and  RV,  '  I  taught  Ephraira 
to  go'  (•P^i";r',  lit.,  as  Pusey,  'I  set  on  his  feet'). 
Other  examples  in  AV  are  Pr  6^  'Can  one  go 
iMion  hot  coals,  and  his  feet  not  lie  burned  ?'  (after 
^^  y-  '  go  on  uolis,'  c".x  :i^n;-DN,  liV  '  walk  ') ;  Is  50" 
'  t hoy  have  made  them  crooked  paths;  whosoever 
^'oeth  therein  shall  not  know  peace '  {after  Cov. 
their  wayes  are  so  croked,  tliat  who  so  euer 
^,'oeth  therein,  knoweth  nothinge  of  peace,'  Tn^n  Vs 
~~)  ;  Jer  10"  '  they  must  needs  be  borne,  because 
they  cannot  go'  (Wye.  'for  thei  nioun  not  go,' 
:•:;•!;•  fiV-?).  See  also  Jos  1S^  Pr  4'''  (>--  9",  Mic  •2^ 
Mk  12»  where  RV  has  '  walk  '  for  AV  '  go.' 

2.  '  Go '  is  sometimes  superfluous  or  nearly  so,  as 
in  Jos  9^  'They  diil  work  wilily,  and  went  and 
made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors '  ('"i.'a'j'l  '3^'i.) ; 
Is  37"  '  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  dei)arted, 
and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh' 
l^v'.'l  ^^:!).  Somewhat  similar  is  the  very  frequent 
use  of  'go'  immediately  before  some  other  verb,  as 
■2  K  1'  '  There  came  a  man  up  to  meet  us,  and  said 
unto  us.  Go,  turn  again  unto  the  king  that  sent 
you.'  Occasionally  a  pronoun  intervenes  between 
the  verbs,  as  I  K  '20**  '  Then  he  said.  Go  ye,  bring 
him.'  In  AV  the  us.age  is  almost  conlined  to  the 
iuiperat. ,  though  .some  other  moods  occur,  as  1  S 
2'.)'  '  What  hast  thou  fo\ind  in  thy  servant .  .  .  that 
I  may  not  go  fight  against  the  enemies  of  my  lord, 
the  king?'  (RV  'go  and  fight').  Cf.  iJhaks. 
Hamlet,  I.  v.  132— 

'  And  for  my  own  poor  part. 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pray.' 

In  these  phrases  the  verb  to  'go'  has  no  such  in- 
dependent meaning  as  we  associate  with  it,  imply- 
ing removal  from  a  place ;  it  expresses  no  more 
than  the  setting  about  the  act  contained  in  the 
following  verb.  And  this  is  often  all  that  it  con- 
tains when  '  and '  comes  between  the  two  verbs, 
as  Dt  31'  '  And  Moses  went  and  spoke  the.se  words 
to  all  Israel ' ;  Ex  2'  '  And  there  went  a  man  of 
the  house  of  Levi,  .and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of 
Levi  '  ;  2  K  3'  '  And  he  went  and  sent  to  jehosha- 
phat  the  king  of  Judali,  saying.  The  king  of  Moab 
hath  rebelled  agaiust  me'  (see  'Go  to'  below)- 
This  auxiliary  use  of  'go'  is  seen  also  in  ex- 
pressions like  'go  childless'  Gn  15-  {'Till,  ^y^  "J¥'. 
which  may  mean,  however,  'and  lam  going  lience 
[i.e.  to  die]  childless  [lit.  '  naked '],' as  Del.,  Dillm., 
Spurrell,  and  RVm) ;  '  go  mourning,'  Job  30-*  (nip 
n-:n  >ih^  'r\:'?ri,  Dav.  '  I  go  blackened,  not  by  the 
.-un,'  so  RVm) ;  '  go  crouching,'  Sir  12"  (TropevijTai 
iriryKCKvtpui) ;  'go  gay,'  Bar  6"  (napdivif  <fii\oKicr /^ii], 
EV  'for  a  virgin  that  loveth  to  go  gay,'  Giliord 
'  fond  of  ornament,'  the  only  occurrence  of  the  Gr. 
word  in  LXX  or  NT).     Of.  Shaks.  Othello,  II.  i. 


'  She  that  w.as  ever  fair,  and  never  proud  ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud  ; 
Never  laoli'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay.' 

And  Milton,  University  Carrier,  ii.  22 — 

'  Ease  was  his  chief  disease,  and  to  judge  right. 
He  di'd  for  heaviness  that  hia  cart  went  light.* 

3.  To  go  is  often  to  proceed,  advance,  make 
progress,  whether  literally  or  figuratively,  as 
Shaks.  I  Henry  IV.  I.  iii.  292— 

'  No  further  go  in  this 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course.' 

In  2  Mac  4'"  we  find  the  unusual  expression  (it 
does  not  occur  in  Shaks.)  'a  man  far  gone  in 
years,'  which  RV  retains.  The  Gr.  (trpofif-ii-nKii^ 
Trill  v^tKtav)  is  common  enough,  the  identical  phrase 
occurring  again  in  6'*,  where  it  is  tr''  '  an  aged 
man,'  RV  'well  stricken  in  years.'  Cf.  Gn  24' 
'  And  Abraham  was  old,  and  well  stricken  in  age,' 
.Wm'gone  into  days.'  But  the  most  important 
use  of  '  go '  in  this  fig.  sense  is  to  express  the 
progress  of  an  undertaking,  as  in  2  S  1*  '  And 
David  said   unto   him.    How   went  the   matter?' 


{•\^y  .i.-ii-n-,  lit.,  as  AVm,  '  What  was  the  thing  ? ') ; 
and  To  10*  '  1  will  send  to  thy  father,  and  tlicy 
shall  declare  unto  him  how  things  go  with  thee' 
(rd  Kara  ffi).  (_'f.  Tintl.  Prolofji^  to  the  Pent,  of 
1534,  '  Then  go  to  and  reade  the  -storyes  of  the 
byble  for  thj'  lerninge  and  comforte,  and  se  every 
thinge  practj'scd  before  thyne  ej'es  :  for  accordinge 
to  those  ensamples  shall  it  goo  with  the  and  all 
men  untill  the  worldes  ende.'  Cf.  also  Job  S'"  Cov. 
'  Even  so  goeth  it  with  all  them,  that  forget  (!od,' 
and  Hos  10'°  Cov.  'Even  so  shal  it  go  with  you 
(o  Bethel)  because  of  youre  malicious  wickednes.' 
So  Shaks.  Winter's  Talc,  III.  ii.  21S— 

'  Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  mode  fault 
r  the  boldness  of  your  speech.' 

The  idiom  is  not  obsolete  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
lately  received  a  further  and  bolder  extension, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Harper's  Magazine,  Ixxvi.  SOS,  '  Society 
has  invented  no  inlliction  equal  to  a  large  dinner 
that  does  not  go,  as  the  phrase  is.  Why  it  does 
not  go  when  the  viands  are  good  and  the  company 
is  bright,  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  mysteries.' 
More  frequently,  however,  some  adverb  accom- 
panies 'go,'  to  i;x|iress  tlie  manner  of  ]in)'_'ress. 
In  AV  we  find  :  (1)  Gn  well,  Dt  4-'"  '  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee';  Heb.  n^  do",  which  occurs  also 
516  1225.  28  (EV  '  go  well  with  '),  5^6»- '»  22'  (EV  '  be 
well  with');  and  the  similar  phrase^  3tei  in  5*" 
(EV  '  that  it  may  be  well  with '),  19'»  (EV  '  go  well 
with  ').  The  Eng.  jihrase  occurs  also  in  2  Oh  12'* 
'  in  Judah  things  went  well '  (d'^id  d-i^t  .rn)  ;  Pr  II '" 
'When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city 
rejoiceth'  (D-p'is  dim);  To  12"  'it  shall  go  weil 
with  you'  (dprjv-q  unlv  (arai,  RV  'ye  shall  have 
peace  );  14'  '  tliat  it  may  go  well  with  thee'  (iVa 
ffoi  Ka\u>$  y,  RV  'that  it  may  be  well  with  thee')  ; 
Sir  1"  '  Whoso  feareth  the  Lord,  it  shall  go  well 
with  him  at  the  last'  (ri?  tpo^ov/icntfi  rbv  Ki'pioi'  el 
iGTai  iir'  ej^drwy).*  Cf.  Shaks.  K.  John,  III.  iv. 
4— 

'  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  po  well. 
What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  ill  ? ' 

(2)  Go  ill.  Job  20-«  'it  shall  go  ill  with  him  that 
is  left  in  his  tabernacle,'  so  RVm,  but  RV  '  it  shall 
consume  that  which  is  left  in  his  tent,'  Dav.  'it 
shall  devour  him  that  is  left  in  his  tent '  (Heb.  j'T 
iSnx?  !-!;;■) ;  Ps  106^^  '  they  angered  him  also  at  the 
waters  of  strife,  so  that  it  -went  ill  with  Moses  for 
their  sakes'  (^  vin).     So  Shaks.  Cijmb.  i.  vii.  95 — 

'  Doubting  things  go  ill  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do.' 

(3)  Go  evil,  1  Ch  7^  '  it  went  evil  with  his  house ' 
(.nn;n  nv.-rz).  (4)  Go  sore.  1  S  3P  'And  the  battle 
went  sore  against  Saul'  ('7N  iDrni) ;  1  Cli  10' (i::rni 
'?!;).  This  is  Coverdale's  tr"  ;  Wye.  1382,  'Andal' 
the  charge  (13S8  '  weighte  ')  of  the  batayl  is  turned 
unto  Saul,'  and  Dou.  '  And  the  whole  weight  of  the 
battel  was  turned  upon  Saul,'  are  after  the  Vulg. 
'  Totumque  pondus  proelii  versiim  est  in  Saul ' ; 
LXX  is  more  literal,  xal  papiverai  0  7r6Xf/ios  ini 
Zaoi'X.  Cf.  Tindale,  Works,  i.  90,  '  What  shall  we 
then  say  to  those  Scriptures  which  go  so  sore  upon 
good  works?'  (5)  Go  right.  Sir  49"  'and  directed 
them  that  went  right'  (RV  'and  to  do  good  to 
tliem  that  directed  their  ways  aright,'  reading  ^ai 
aya6C)(jai  [for  AV  Kal  /carcJp^wcre]  rot's  evQvvovras  6ooi/y). 

4.  One  of  the  ways  by  which  the  verb  to  'go' 
extended  its  meaning  was  by  accepting  'went'  as 
its  past  tense.  '  Went '  was  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  to  '  wend,'  and  had  origanally  but  little  con- 
nexion with  '  go '  in  meaning,  as  it  had  none  in 
etymology.  For  '  go '  is  now  the  opposite  of 
'  come ' ;  out  as  a  river  may  '  come  winding '  as  well 
as  '  go  winding,'  it  was  possible  formerly  to  say 
that  it  '  came  and  went,    and  yet  express  move- 

•  *  Go  well '  occur*  in  another  sense  in  Pr  3029  '  There  be  tbret 
things  which  go  well '  (RV  '  are  stately  in  their  mtrch '). 
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iiient  in  only  one  direction.  Hence  we  find  '  went ' 
and  even  '  go  '  used  of  a  river,  where  the  meanin" 
is  'took  its  (winding)  course.'  Thus  Gn  2'"  'And 
a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden '  (kj-  ; 
LXX  iKTopev€Tat,  Vulg.  '  egrediebatur,  Wye.  1832, 
'  And  a  Uood  gede  out  of  the  place  of  delice  to 
watre  paradis').     Cf.  Milton,  Lycidas,  103 — 

'  Next  Oamus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow.' 

'  Wend '  has  practically  gone  out  of  use,  and 
'  yode '  the  original  past  tense  of  '  go '  is  obsolete 
long  since,  so  that '  go '  and  '  went '  serve  as  present 
and  past  with  the  same  meaning  tlirougliout. 
Before  passing  from  this  matter  of  form,  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  the  old-fashioned  '  let  us  be 
going'  (.Jg  19^  '  Up  and  let  us  be  going'  npSji  -psp  ; 
Mt  20'"  Hyuiiev),  which  would  now  he  called  a 
'Scotticism,'  though  KV  retains  it.  The  identical 
phrase  ({yeipeaOe  dyuneu)  tr"*  in  Mt  '  Kise,  let  us  be 
going,'  is  found  in  Mk  14'-,  where  AV  gives  '  Rise 
up,  let  us  go,'  but  RV  'Arise,  let  us  be  going,'  as 
in  Mt  26'*.  Again,  in  Jn  14^'  we  tind  ^(lp«rOe 
iyuiiev  ivTcSdsv,  but  'let  us  be  going  hence'  proved 
too  much  for  RV  ;  both  versions  give  '  Arise,  let 
us  go  hence.'  Another  grammatical  peculiarity  is 
found  in  Is  15'  'for  by  the  mounting  up  of  Luhith 
with  weeping  they  shall  go  it  up,'  for  '  go  up  it,' 
the  object  preceding  its  preposition.  Cf.  North's 
Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  p.  324,  '  Notwithstanding;, 
when  they  came  to  the  hilles,  they  sought  forcibly 
to  clime  them  up.' 

5.  The  verb  to  'go'  forms  with  other  words, 
chiefly  adverbs,  some  noteworthy  expressions. 

1.  Oo  about :  This  phrase  has  three  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable meanings  (see  About).  (1) '  Go  i-uund,' 
Jos  6"  '  So  the  ark  of  God  compa.ssed  the  city, 
going  about  it  once'  (IPC);  (2)  Go  from  place  to 
place,' as  Ac  10^  'who  went  about  doing  good'; 
and  (3)  'set  oneself  to  do,'  'attenijit,'  as  Ac  26'-' 
'  For  tlie.se  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.'  Tlie  verbs 
tr''  '  go  about '  witli  the  second  meaning  are  335 
s&bhnhh,  lit.  '  turn '  (Jos  16",  1  S  1.5'-,  2  K  3^,  2  Ch 
\V  23-,  Ps  55'"  [Piel],  Ec  2»,  Ca  3'^  [Piel],  3«  5'),  -^hr; 
Mlak,  'go'  (Pr  '20'"),  b!c*  shnt,  'wander'  (Nu  11"), 
T?  sdhar,  usually  'traffic'  (Jer  14"),  p?n  hdmnh, 
'turn  away'  (Jer  31^  Hithp.  =  'turn  hither  and 
thither'),  ireplayu  'lead  or  go  round'  (Mt  4'^  !P, 
Ac  13"),  and  Siipxoixai  'go  through '  or  'through- 
out' (.\c  10*).  Cov.  uses  the  same  phrase  in  .lob 
27'^  '  Wherfore  then  do  ye  go  aboute  with  socli 
vayne  wordes';  Hos  11'^  '  Ephraim  goeth  aboute 
me  with  lies' (EV  'conipasseth  me');  and  Tind. 
in  .In  7'  'After  that,  Jesus  went  about  in  (Jalile 
and  wolde  not  go  about  in  Jewry.'  Cf.  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  I.  iii.  34— 

'The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  tlie  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about.' 

But  the  third  meaning  is  the  most  archaic  now. 
It  occurs  only  once  in  OT,  Dt  31'-'  'I  know  their 
imagination  whicli  they  go  about'  (.li'v,  A'Vm  'do,' 
Driver,  '  worketh  '  [the  '  people  '  being  singular], 
lit.  '  maketh ').  In  Apocr.  once  also,  1  Mac  11' 
'the  king  of  Egypt  .  .  .  went  about  tlirougli  deceit 
to  pet  Alexander's  kingdom '(^fi'rr')<ff,  RV  'sought'). 
In  NT  seven  times.  Jn  7"'»,  \k-Z\'\  Ro  lO^dV'"). 
Ar  26='  (irfipdi.uai),  24"  (Teipdj-u),  9^  [imxapti^). 
These  verbs  all  mean  to  'try,'  'attempt,'  and  are 
so  tr''  elsewhere.  Thus  in  Jn  V"-*'  j-itt^u  is  tr'' 
'go  about,'  but  in  7"  'seek.'  The  earlier  VSS 
have  the  phrase  'go  about "  still  oftener.  Thus  in 
Tind.  we  find  it  Mt  13-''-'  'wliill  ye  go  aboute  to 
wede  out  the  tares' ;  Mk  12'=  '  they  went  about  to 
take  liim,  but  they  feared  the  people';  Lk  17" 
'  Whosoever  will  goo  about  to  save  his  lyfo  shall 
loose  it ' ;  Jn  It^**  '  Agayno  they  went  alxjute  to 
take  him  :    but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hondes.' 


So  Cov.  in  Job  32^  '  For  yf  I  wolde  go  aboute  to 
please  men,  I  knowe  not  how  soone  mv  makei 
wolde  take  me  awaye'  ;  and  Rhem.  in  Lk  1'  '  Be- 
cause many  liave  gone  about  to  compile  a  narration 
of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished  among 
us.'  Hooker  begins  his  Eccles.  Puittij  with  the 
phrase,  '  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multi- 
tude, that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  tliej* 
ought  to  be,  shall  never  want  attentive  and  favour- 
able hearers.'  And  it  is  common  in  Shaks.,  as 
Henry  V.  IV.  i.  212,  '  You  may  as  well  go  aliout  to 
turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather.' 

2.  Go  abroad:  There  are  two  meanings  :  (1)  '  Go 
from  home,'  'go  out  of  doors' ;  Dt  23'"  'then  shall 
he  go  abroad  <mt  of  the  camp'  (■"'Ji!*S  pn'r-'jN  k)(."i). 
So  Shaks.  //  Henry  IV.  I.  ii.  107,  '  lam  glad  to  see 
your  lordsliip  abroad  ;  I  heard  say,  your  lordship 
was  sick ;  1  hope,  your  lordship  goes  abroad  bv 
advice.'  (2)  'Go  hither  and  thither';  Ps  77'' 
'Thine  arrows  also  went  abroad'  ('^^nn;  'went 
hither  and  thither' — Del.,  Chevne ;  God's  arrows 
being  the  flashes  of  lightning) ;  Mt9=»,  Jn21=='(^f^p- 
Xo^iai) ;  Lk  5"  '  But  so  much  the  more  went  there 
a  fame  abroad  of  him'  (Si^pxeTo).  T.  Lever 
{Sermons,  Arber's  ed.  p.  29)  uses  the  phrase  more 
boldly,  suppressing  the  verb  '  go ' :  '  loke  at  the 
mercliauntes  of  London,  and  ye  shall  se  .  .  .  their 
riches  muste  abrode  in  the  countrey  to  bie  fermes 
out  of  the  handes  of  worshypfull  gentlemen, 
honest«  j^eomen,  and  pore  laliorvnge  husbandes.' 

3.  Go  after:  (1)  'Walk  behind^;  Jos  3"  When 
ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  LoitD  your 
God,  and  the  priests  the  Levites  bearing  it,  then 
ye  shall  remove  from  your  place,  and  go  after  it' 
(v-jqx  CB:"jni).  (2)  'Follow';  2  S  20"  'He  that 
favoureth  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let  him 
go  after  Joab'  ("i~^,  no  verb  in  Heb.,  RV  '  let  him 
follow').  In  NT  with  Gr.  iirepxotiai  (Jiriffu  Mk  1'-'", 
Jn  12"',  Jude';  without  6iri<ru  Lk  17'-^,  and  with 
TTopdJofiai  iiriiTu  Lk21''.  But  especially  to  follow  so 
as  to  become  a  votary  of,  sometimes  of  J"  in  OT 
(Jer  2-'),  but  most  frequently  of  '  other  gods,'  the 
Heb.  phrase  being  -inx  7,Vrr  (Dt  6'^  11=»  13-  '28'*— the 
Heb.  phrase  occurs  also  4^  EV  'follow,'  S'"  EV 
'  walk  after  '—Jer  2=»  11'"  2o«35"').  The  same  Heb. 
is  used  of  following  'strangers'  (Jer  2-^),  'lovers' 
(Hos2'-''),  and  the  'strange  woman'  (Pr7'-'=);  and 
it  has  a  lig.  use  in  Ezk  33^'  '  their  heart  goeth  after 
their  covetousness '  (RV  'their  gain').  In  1  K  U* 
the  s,anie  idea  is  otherwise  expressed,  'Solomon 
.  .  .  went  not  fully  after  the  Lord  '  ("qx  k^;  kS). 
(3)  '  Pursue'  ;  Jos  S"  'And  there  was  not  a  man 
left  ill  Ai  or  Bethel,  that  went  not  out  after 
Israel '  ("inx  Ky;),  Ezk  9" Go  ye  after  him  through  the 
city,  and  smite '  (v-irrx  n?v).  W  '  Seek ' ;  Lk  lo*  '  go 
after  that  which  is  lost'  {iropevcrai  i-rl  ri  diroXuXij). 

4.  Go  acjain  :  alway9='go  back'  (.see  Ao.MN),  as 
1  S  25''=  'So  David's  young  men  turned  their  way, 
and  went  again,  and  came  and  told  him  all  those 
s.aviiigs'  (ur;!,  RV  'and  went  back');  2  K  4" 
'  Whcrifore  lie  went  again  to  meet  him'  (:v';i,  UV 
'he  returned').  The  Heb.  is  always  3«>  'turn,' 
the  Gr.  im<rTp((pw  (Ac  15"). 

5.  Go  alonq :  The  expression  occurs  Nu  21'=',  Dt 
2=',  Jos  17',  Jg  ll'»,  1  S  6'=.  2  S3"  10",  Jer  4 1«,  and 
always  stands  for  the  siiiiide  verb  "Vc  to  '  go.'  In 
Jos  17' it  is  the  'border'  that  is  said  to  'go  along,' 
a  Heb.  idiom  taken  UMlily  into  the  Eng.  ;  it  is 
more  frequent  as  'go  out,'  see  Inflow. 

0.  Goasii/e:  'to  goto  one  side.'  (I)  Literally, 
Heb.  Tr  (.ler  15'  '  Who  shall  go  aside  to  ask  how 
thou  doest?'  UV  'turn  a.sido  )  ;  Gr.  draxuy<w  (.-Vc 
23'"  •26"),  irox'ipiu  (Lk  9'°),  ixipxaatu  (.\c  4"). 
(2)  Metaphorically,  'to  go  wrong.'  Ileb.  r.y^  Si1(i1h 
(Nu  s'-'-"'*'-''!.  t;  (Dt  '2X'*,  Ps  14'  'They  are  aV 
•'one  aside,  they  are  altogether  become  filthy'). 
The  same  idea  Is  expressed  by  the  verb  alons  io 
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Article  IX  [XXXIX  Articles,  1571),  'man  is  very 
farre  gone  from  original  1  righteousnes.' 

7.  (Jo  astray :  both  literally  and  figuratively, 
but  always  the  tr°  of  a  simple  verb,  mostly  n;Ti 
•to  err'  (Ex  23*.  Ps  58'  119"«,  Pr  7-^,  Is  53",  Jer  5U» 
[Hiph.  'cause  to  go  astray'],  Ezk  14"  44"""'- " 
48'"");  also  m}  (Dt  22>  'Thou  shalt  not  see  thy 
brotlior's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  tliy- 
self  from  them,'  O'rnj  '  driven  away,'  i.e.  parted 
forcibly  from  the  herd  througli  some  mishap — 
Driver);  J3p  (Ps  119"  'Before  I  was  aHlicted  I 
went  astray ') ;  njji  (Pr  5^  and  [Hiph.] 28'" '  cause  to 
go  astray ').  In  NT  always  xXofdo/uu  (Mt  18'»- ", 
1  P  2"',  2  P  2"). 

In  On  63  RVm  pives  'in  their  goinsj  afltray  they  are  flesh,'  the 
text  being  '  for  that  he  also  is  flesh.'  Tlie  difficulty  is  with  the 
word  C3V'^  [Baer  C^tT?]-  It  has  been  taken  as  composed  of  ^'^ 
(  =  1^'tJ3]  and  D3  *alsa'  So  all  the  Versions,  the  Jewish  inter- 
preters, and  most  modem  expositors.  Thus  LXX  S/i  ro  i,\a, 
ttlTM  ffufi}ut(,  Vuly.  '  quia  caro  est,'  Wye.  '  for  flehs  he  is,'  Luth. 
•  denn  sie  sind  Fleisch,  Tind.  *  for  they  are  flesh,'  Gov.  '  for  he 
is  but  flesh  also'  (the  flret  version  to  recognize  the  C3),  Gen. 
'  because  he  is  but  flesh,'  Bish.,  Dou.  *  because  he  is  flesh,'  Olt. 
'  car  aussi  ne  sont-ils  que  chair,'  Segond  '  car  I'honmie  n'est  que 
chair.'  But  y'  is  nowhere  else  found  for  l^'N  in  Gn,  or  even  in 
the  Pent.,  and  the  D3  'also*  seems  superfluous.  Hence  some 
modern  scholars  make  the  word  an  inf.  of  J3y',  and  translate 
somewhat  as  RVm.  DiUmann  and  Kautzsch  consider  the 
word  to  be  cornipt,  and  refuse  to  translate  ;  Ball  suggests 
D;i;'3  (Lv  2639),  and  translates  'owing  to  their  guilt  they  are 
flesh." 

8.  Go  a  war/are :  1  Co  9'  '  Who  goeth  a  warfare 
any  time  at  his  own  char<res?'  (Ws  rrpaTeveTui,  RV 
'  What  soldier  ever  servetii  at  his  own  ch.-uses?'). 
Elsewhere  tlie  Gr.  verb  is  tr''  'war'  (2  Co  10^  1  Ti 
l'»,  2  Ti  2^  Ja  ^,  1  P  2"),  as  1  P  2"  '  abstain  from 
lloshly  lusts,  wluch  war  against  tlie  soul ' ;  except 
Ijk  .'j'^,  where  the  ptcp.  (irTpaTdiSiicot)  is  tr'' 
'  soldiers.'  For  the  Eng.  phrase  (wliich  comes 
from  Tind.  '  Wlio  goeth  a  warfare  eny  tvme  at  liis 
awne  cost?')  cf.  Tindale's  Proloqc  to  Leviticus, 
'  For  the  holy  gost  is  no  dome  god  nor  no  god  tliat 
goetli  a  mumminge';  and  Defoe,  Cru.me  (Gold. 
Treas.  ed.  p.  555),  '  We  then  went  to  consulting 
togetlier  what  was  to  be  done.' 

9.  Go  aivay:  (1)  'Pass  away,'  'perish,'  Job  4" 
'  Dotli  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  tliem  go 
away  ? '  (j;?J,  RV  '  Is  not  their  tent-cord  plucked  up 
within  tliem  ? '  for  the  word  tr''  '  excellency '  means 
also  a  '  cord,'  and  the  verb  means  first  of  all  '  to 
pull  up'  a  tent-peg  or  cord,  though  it  thence  is 
extended  to  the  meaning  '  break  up  an  encamp- 
ment,' 'go  away.'  Davidson  translates  the  wliole 
verse — '  If  their  tent-cord  is  torn  away  in  them, 
do  they  not  die,  and  not  in  wisdom?'  and  remarks 
{Expos.  III.  iv.  279  f.),  '  The  striking  of  the  tent  is 
a  grapliic  and  not  uncommon  image  for  tlie  re- 
moval which  comes  in  death ') ;  Jer  6^  '  Woe  unto 
us !  for  the  day  goeth  away,  for  tlie  shadows  of 
the  evening  are  stretched  out '(nj",  RV  'declineth'). 
(2)  'Turn  aside  from,'  'desert,'  Ezk  44'"  'And  the 
Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me,  wlien 
Israel  went  astray  .  .  .  they  shall  even  bear  their 
iniquity'  ('pqT  ir.^,  RV  'that  went  far  from  me') ; 
Maj  3'  '  Even  from  the  days  of  your  fatliers  ye 
are  gone  away  from  mine  ordinances '  (cn-ip,  RV 
'ye  have  turned  aside') ;  Jn  6"  'Then  Jesus  said 
unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? '  (/ij;  Kal 
ifius  deXcTc  iixd^fiv),  12''  '  many  of  the  Jews  went 
away,  and  believed  on  Jesus'  (utt^oc).  (3) '  Escape,' 
I  S  24"  '  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  wQl  lie  let 
him  go  well  away'  (^?ib  Ti-n^  inj-pi,  lit.  'will  he 
send  him  along  a  prosperous  way?'). 

10.  Go  a  whorinf) :  This  strong  expression, 
which  comes  from  "Tindale  (Wye.  has  'do  fomica- 
cioun '),  is  used  to  tr.  the  Heb.  verb  nj;  ziiniih,  '  to 
commit  fornication,'  when  followed  by  '^nx  'after' 
(Ex  34 '»■'«,  Lv  17'  2(fi-',  Nu  15*",  Dt  3i'«,  Jg  2" 
B"-«    1  Ch5^,  Ezk  6»  23*',  and  once  in  Ex  34'«, 
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wliere  the  vb.  is  Hipliil,  'make  thy  sons  go  a  whor- 
ing after  tlieir  gods  ) ;  also  when  zdndh  is  followed 
by  p  'from'  (Ps  73-''  'Thou  liast  destroyed  all 
tliem  that  go  a  whoring  from  thee'),  ?  'with' 
(Ps  lOU*'  'went  a  whoring  with  their  own  inven- 
tions '),  nni3D  '  from  under '  (Hos  4'-),  Mnd  '?];□  '  from ' 
(Ho3  9').  It  is  used  once  without  a  prep,  follow- 
ing, 2  Ch  21"  'And  hast  made  Judah  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  go  a  wliuring'  (njjni). 
The  Heb.  phrase  is  ahvays  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
expresses  '  the  disloyal  ahaiuloiimont.  of  J"  for 
other  gods' — Driver.  It  suggests,  adds  Moore, 
both  tne  sin  of  unfaithfulness  and  the  sin  of 
prostitution,  the  giving  up  of  oneself,  body  and 
soul,  to  other  gods.  But  wliether  it  was  a  figure 
ahvaj's,  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  actual  pro.stitution  was  not  an  uncommon 
feature  in  ancient  Semitic  cults.  Driver  thinks  the 
original  sense  not  improbably  literal.  It  depends 
upon  the  d.ate  of  the  origin  of  the  expression. 
RIoore  believes  that  it  originated  with  Hosea, 
'  whose  own  bitter  experience  with  his  .adulterous 
wife  became  for  him  tlie  type  of  the  relations  of  J" 
and  Israel.'  Modern  translators  try  to  soften  the 
exinession  :  thus  Cheyne  in  Ps  73-'' '  every  one  that 
wantonly  deserts  thee.'  RV  retains,  but  Amer. 
RV  prefers  '  play  the  harlot.' 

11.  Go  back:  Besides  the  literal  sense,  notice 
(1)  to  'depart  from  an  eng.agement  or  course  of 
action,'  Jg  ll**  '  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the 
Lord,  and  I  cannot  go  back'  (zr^)  hT-x  uSi) ;  Ezk 
24'''  '  I  will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare, 
neither  will  I  repent'  (yicx-x^).  (2)  To  '  decline  to 
a  worse  way,'  Jos  23'=,  Job  23'",  Ps53^  80'»,  Jn  6«». 
Cf.  .ler  44'  Cov.  '  they  wente  backe  to  do  sacrifice 
and  worshipe  unto  straunge  goddes.' 

1'2.  Go  ieyonrf  is  used  in  two  .senses:  (1)  to 'go 
outside  of,'  'pa.ss';  Nu  22"  'I  cannot  go  beyond 
the  word  of  the  LORD  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more  ' ; 
24"  '  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  (ItV 
'  word')  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad  of 
mine  own  mind  '  (botlni;;^).  Cf.  Heywood,  Works, 
i.  21U,  '  Sliooniaker,  you  goe  a  little  beyond  your 
last.'  (2)  To  ' overreach,^  1  Th  4"  'That  no  "man 
go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother'  (ri  fij;  inrep- 
(jaifan,  RV  'transgress,'  RVm  'overreach').  So 
Life  (if  T.  Cromwell,  iv.  v.  120, '  We  must  be  wary, 
else  he'll  go  beyond  us ' ;  and  Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 
III.  ii.  409— 
'  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down.    O  Cromwell, 

The  king  has  gone  beyond  rae.' 

13.  Go  for,  i.e.  'be  accounted,'  I  S  17'"  'the  man 
went  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of 
Saul '  (o';:>^3  kj  ip;,  RV  '  was  an  old  man  in  the 
days  of  Saul,  stricken  in  years  among  men '). 

The  AV  tr°  is  a  hold  and  apparently  an  original  attempt  to 
render  the  Heb.  literally.  The  nearest  form  in  the  previous 
\ersion3  is  that  of  the  Gen.  Bible,  '  this  man  was  taken  for  an 
olde  man  in  the  days  of  Saul.'  But  the  Heb.  will  not  render  so. 
The  only  literal  rendering  that  the  Heb.  will  stand  is,  '  and  the 
man  in  the  days  of  Saul  was  aged,  entered  in  among  men,' — 
which,  as  Driver  says,  affords  no  intelligible  sense.  Two 
suggestions  have  been  made,  the  one  to  omit  K3,  when  we  get 
simply  '  and  the  man  in  the  days  of  Saul  was  aged  among  men ' ; 
the  other,  to  change  0'e7:K3  into  D*3&'3,  and  translate  'and  the 
man  in  the  days  of  Saul  entered  into  years.'  The  objection  to 
the  second  is  that  the  phrase  elsewhere  is  always  D'D'n  N3  ]p], 
and  Driver,  on  the  whole,  prefers  the  first.  (See  Heb.  Text 
of  Samuel^  p.  108 f.;  and  a  severe  criticism  by  Jennin^  and 
Lowe  of  the  RV  tr",  which  they  consider  to  be  impossible  a# 
a  rendering  of  the  Massoretic  text,  in  Expos,  ill.  ii.  63). 

The  AV  tr°,  though  impossible  as  a  rendering  ot 
the  Heb.,  is  good  idiomatic  English.  Thus  Sidney, 
Arcadia,  p.  10,  '  But  because  a  pleasant  fellow  of 
my  acquaintance  set  forth  her  praises  in  verse,  I 
will  only  repeat  them,  and  spare  mine  owne 
tongue,  since  she  goes  for  a  woman ' ;  and  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  III.  i.  92— 

*  We  are  men,  my  liege. 
Ay,  lo  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 
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14  Co  forth:  Among  other  expressions  (see 
FoKTH)  notice  esjieoially  'motion  away  from  a 
ijiven  spot,'  in  Lk  8'^  '  Arid  that  wliicli  fell  among 
thorns  are  they,  wliich,  wlien  they  have  heard,  go 
forth'  (iropivbixevoi.,  KV  'as  they  go  on  their  way  ). 
Cf.  Lk  5*  Kht'in.  '  Which  when  Simon  Peter  did 
•see,  lie  fel  downe  at  Jesus  knees,  saying,  Goe  forth 
from  me,  because  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord.' 

15.  Go  forward — see  under  l""ou\VARD. 

16.  Go  hard= '  go  close,'  Jg  9",  see  Hard. 

17.  Go  in  and  out :  This  phrase  is  found  in  Ac 
1"  'all  the  lime  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and 
out  among  us'  {ei<r^\Oei>  xal  ^i^XBcv  ^<p'  i]^tas),  and 
the  meaning  may  be  no  more  than  'iiassed  his 
time,'  though  the  (•?'  seems  to  imply  leadership, 
whence  Rvm  'over  us.'  In  if^  occurs  the  fuller 
phrase  '  coming  in  and  going  out,'  '  And  he  [Saul] 
was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jeru- 
salem '  {claTTopeudfjL^i'ot  Kal  ^Kwopdioficvoif  KV  '  going 
in  and  going  out'),  where,  again,  some  more 
definite  activity  is  meant  than  merely  'spending 
his  time,'  probably  something  like  what  is  now 
called  'aggressive  work.'  In  OT  this  fuller 
phrase  occurs  repeatedly  (Nu27"-",  Dt  28"- •"  31= 
33'»,  Jos  14",  1  S  18"-  ■"  liO",  2  S  3^,  1  K  3',  2  K  U' 
19^,  1  Ch  27',  2  Ch  l'»  15»  10'  23'- »,  Ps  I21»,  Is  37^, 
Jer  37^  Zee  8'°).  While  always  recognized  as  an 
idiomatic  expression  for  a  man's  active  life,  it  is 
sometimes  clearly  used  in  a  more  technical  sense 
than  that.  When  Moses  says  (Dt3F),  'I  am  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day  ;  I  can  no 
more  go  out  and  come  in,'  he  intimates  his  failing 
fitness  to  be  Israel's  leader.  More  distinctly  Joshua 
states  (Jos  14")  that  in  his  85th  year  he  is  still  lit 
to  be  their  leader  in  war  :  '  As  j'ct  I  am  as  strong 
this  d.ay  as  I  was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me  : 
as  my  strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  strength 
now,  for  war,  both  to  go  out  and  to  come  in.' 
Of  David  it  is  said  (1  S  18"),  'Saul  removed  him 
from  him,  and  made  him  his  captain  over  a  thou- 
.simd  ;  and  he  went  out  an<l  came  in  before  the 
jieople,'  where  the  reference  must  be  to  military 
ex]>f(litions.  Solomon  says  (1  K  3'),  'I  am  but  a 
little  child  ;  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in,' 
and  declares  his  unfitness  to  be  Uing.  See  90  out 
below  The  phrase  '  go  in  and  out  occurs  in  Ex 
32-''  in  tlie  sense  of  'go  to  and  fro'  (as  KV) ;  and 
in  Jn  10"  '  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  .shall  be 
saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture' 
(eij-fXei/fffToi  Kal  ^^iXfutrirat,  RV  'shall  go  in  and  go 
out')  as  in  Ac  l'",  but  figuratively  to  express  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  (Jod. 

18.  Go  on:  (1 )  Continue  a  course  begun,  proceed, 
as  in  Shaks.  Othello,  III.  iii.  413 — 

'  I  do  not  like  the  office  ; 
But,  Hith  I  am  entered  in  this  cause  so  far. 
Prick 'tl  to  't  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
1  will  go  on.' 

Generally  of  a  journey,  Gn  29'  'Then  Jacob  went 
on  his  journey'  (i'?;T  »?')<  'it-  'lifted  up  his  feet,' 
as  AVm,  IlVm) ;  so  Ac  lu'  'as  they  went  on 
their  journey'  {iSowopoOi'TUD  iKclyuf,  KV  'as  they 
were  on  their  journey ')  ;  Mt  4-'  '  And  going  on 
from  thence,  he  saw  otlier  two  brethren  (irpo/jas 
iKiWev,  lit.  '  going  forward  thence  ').  In  1  S  10" 
the  simple  verb  i'?n  '  to  [lass  on,'  is  tr''  '  go  on 
forward.^  In  Gn  19=32',  1  S26»  2S*-'  we  find  the 
fuller  expression  '  go  on  one's  way.'  See  Go  one's 
waij  below.  Sometimes  the  meaning  is  »imi)ly 
'continue,'  'persist,'  as  ISM'"  'the  noise  that 
was  in  the  host  of  the  rhilistines  went  on  and 
increa.xed  '  (a-i;  T;iSri  -i^m,  LXX  (iropevero  vopeviintvoi 
«oi  iirXiiOvm',  ;  Ps  68='  'such  an  one  as  'j;oelli  on 
still  in  his  trespasses'  (?  f^tp).  In  Ezr  5'  it  is  to 
'advance,'  'make  progres.H,'  'this  work  goetli  fast 
on  and  prospereth  ;  and  in  He  6'  the  phrase  is  fig. 
'  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection  '  {<t>rpu>tieOa,  KV  '  press 
on  ')  (2)  To  go  to  meet  an  enemy,  generally  '  go 
VOL.  u.  —  I  ? 


out,'  Job  39='  '  he  goetli  on  to  meet  the  armed  men  ' 
(KV  '  he  goetli  out ').  (3)  To  go  forward,  towards 
the  front,  said  of  the  'border'  of  a  territory,  Nu 
34*- '.     See  Go  out,  below. 

19.  Go  out :  Besides  its  uses  in  modem  English, 
this  phrase  has  some  peculiarly  biblical  senses, 
which  are  for  the  nio.st  part  due  to  the  freedom  with 
which  the  verb  wy;  is  employed  in  Hebrew.  (1)  'To 
go  from  home :  Ku  1='  '  I  went  out  full,  and  the 
Lord  hath  brought  mo  home  again  empty ' ;  so 
Adonijah  is  threatened  by  Solomon,  'on  the  day 
thou  goest  out,  and  passcst  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
thou  sh.alt  know  for  certain  that  thou  shalt  surely 
die ' ;  and  of  Abraham  it  is  said  in  Hell"'  when  he 
was  called  to  go  out  ...  he  went  out'  UieXOciy 
.  .  .  i^TiXdev) ;  while  it  is  one  of  the  rewards  of 
the  Christian  victor  that  he  will  be  at  home  in 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  made  a  pillar,  and 
'shall  go  no  more  out'  (Kev  3'=  ffu  oiJ  m")  ^ffXi^D 
(ti,  KV  '  he  shall  go  out  thence  no  more ').  In 
2  Ch  18='  'I  will  go  out  and  be  a  uiiig  spirit  in 
the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  Ana  the  Lord  said 
.  .  .  go  out,  and  do  even  so '  (in  1  K  22-'=  '  go 
forth,  as  RV  here),  the  reference  is  the  same  aa 
in  Job  l'=2'  'So  Satan  went  forth  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Loud.'  Less  definitely,  Gn  41"  '  And 
Joseph  went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt '  ; 
2  Ch  19'' '  Jehosli!i]ihat .  .  .  went  out  again  through 
the  people  from  lieersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim  ' 
(a  formula  during  the  .separation  of  the  king- 
dom.<  for  the  old  '  from  Dan  to  Heersheba')  ;  and 
Ps  81'  '  This  he  ordained  in  Joseph  for  a  testimony 
when  he  went  through  the  land  of  Egypt '  (wnis 
on^P  PS'^l!,  liV  '  when  he  went  out  over  the  land 
of  Egypt,'  the  ref.  being  apparently,  as  in  AV,  to 
Joseph's  administration  (Gn  41"),  which  is  sur- 
prising, .seeing  that  modern  English  commentators 
almost  unanimously  find  the  ref.  to  be  to  God). 

The  passage  is  ditticult ;  there  are  three  ways  of  taking 
it  ;  (a)  The  ancient  \'SS  tr.  '  when  he  (Israel)  went  out 
from  the  land  of  fc^^ypt,'  as  LXX  i»  rp  t^t\'/tt*  »-Wo*  ix  rxi 
AJyCirrot/ ;  Vuljj.  *  Cum  exiret  de  Terra- .K^^ypti,"  after  which 
Wye.  13S3,  '  whanne  he  gede  out  of  the  lond  of  Egipt,'  and 
Dou.  '  when  he  came  out  of  the  LAnd  of  Aejrypt '  (with  the 
mart;. '  The  people  of  Israel  signifietl  hy  Joseph,  as  Fs  801  •) ;  and  so 
all  the  Kns-  \  SS  liefore  AV.  But  the  tr«  is  quite  impossiltle,  the 
Sy  never  meaning  ix  '  out  of,'  or  anything  approaching  that. 
(I))  *  When  he  (Joseph,  in  person)  went  out  over  t!io  land  of 
Ej;>-pt,'  a  direct  ref.  to  Gn  41*^,  which  gives  no  appropriate 
sense,  (c)  '  When  He  (J")  went  forth  against  the  land  of  I^'vpt,* 
a  reference  to  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  and  especially  to  Ex  11* 
'  I  will  go  forth  through  the  midst  of  Eg.'i'pt.'  So  Del.,  I'erowne, 
Burgess,  de  Witt,  Kirkpatrick.  and  nearly  all  recent  commen- 
tators. Kay  thinks  th;it,  while  the  ref.  is  to  nod,  the  8i>ei:ial 
language  recalls  On  41-**:  as  Joseph  once  went  out  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  to  benefit  them,  so  now,  since  they  have  for- 
gotten their  benefactor,  Joseph's  God  will  go  out  over  the 
lund  in  righteous  judgment.  L'hej-ne  believes  the  present  Heb. 
text  to  be  corrupt,  and  that  the  VSS  exhibit  the  true  text ; 
he  therefore  would  render,  as  (a),  '  when  he  (Israel  and  Joseph) 
went  forth  from  the  land  of  Eg^-pt.'  So  Wellh.  (in  Ilaupt)  who 
reads  "^y©  for  *?y  (but  is  Si'p  ever  used  simply  of  UavingT). 

(2)  To  spread  abroad  :  1  Ch  14"  '  And  the  fame  of 
David  went  out  into  all  lands ' ;  Est  9*  '  For 
Mordocai  was  great  in  the  king's  house,  and  his 
fame  went  out  throughout  all  the  provinces'  (ni'i.i, 
KV  '  went  forth  ').  (3)  In  reference  to  war,  the 
plira.se  assumes  a  highly  technical  sense,  so  much 
so  that  '  to  go  out '  standing  alone  may  lie  under- 
stood to  mean  '  to  go  out  to  make  war.'  Take  the 
foil,  pa.ssages  in  order :  Nu  22'=  (the  Angel  of  the 
LoKI)  to  IJahiam)  '  behold,  I  went  out  to  withstand 
thee  '  ;  Dt  2,S=»  '  thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against 
tiiem,  and  lleo  seven  ways  before  them  ;  Jg  2" 
'  Wliithersoevcr  they  went  out,  the  h.ind  ol  tho 
Loltl)  was  against  them  for  ovil '  ;  Jg  5'  '  LoRl>, 
when  thou  weiitest  out  of  Seir,  when  thou 
niarchedst  out  of  the  field  of  E<lom,  the  earth 
trembled  '  (see  Moore,  who  holds  the  ref.  to  Iw  to 
the  biilll.'  just  fought)  ;  2tl'  'Then  all  the  children 
of  Israel  went  out'  ;  1  S  8*  '  Nay,  but  wo  will  have 
a  king  over  U8  .  .  .  that  our  king  luay  judge  u» 
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and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles' ;  18' 
'And  David  went  out  whitliersoever  Saul  sent  huu 
(KVm  '  went  out ;  whithersoever  Saul  sent  liini,  he 
behaved  himself  wisely');  1  K  2^"  'So  the  king 
commanded  Benaiah  tlie  son  of  .lohoiada ;  which 
went  out  and  fell  upon  him  [Shimei],  that  he 
died ' ;  1  Ch  20'  '  at  the  time  that  kings  go  out ' 
(both  VSS  add  '  to  battle '  in  italics) ;  Is  52'''  '  For 
ye  shall  not  go  out  with  haste,  nor  go  by  flight'  ; 
and  Am  5'  '  The  city  that  went  out  by  a  thousand 
shall  leave  an  hundred.'  (4)  Another  half-technical 
sense,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  confused  witli 
the  last,  is  found  when  '  go  out '  means  '  go  out 
of  bondage,'  mostly  in  reference  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  or  to  the  jubilee  release.  The  chief 
references  to  the  exodus  are  Ex  12^'  14',  Nu  33^, 
Ps  114' ;  to  the  jubilee  release.  Ex  21"'"-  ',  Lv  2u'* 
ao.  81.  83.  w  0721^  f i,g  fuller  expression  '  go  out  free ' 
occurring  Ex  2r''-  '•  "  ;  2K  13'  refers  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  Syrian  o]ipression  ;  and  Is  55'^  to  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  with  no 
doubt  a  fuller  entrance  into  Messianic  blessing. 
(5)  By  a  peculiar  Heb.  idiom  the  '  border '  or  '  coast ' 
of  a  territory  is  said  to  '  go  out,'  that  is,  '  proceed 
onward  '  to  such  a  place.  So  frequently  in  Jos  15. 
16  and  elsewhere,  the  verb  nj;  being  generally 
rendered  '  go  out '  and  n^v  '  go  up.'  But  notice 
especially  the  subst.  nsit'in  denoting  the  end  or  ex- 
tremity of  a  boundary  line,  generally  used  in  the 
plu.  and  tr''  '  goings  out,'  but  '  outgoings '  in  Jos 
179. 18  igis  1914.  2i.  29. B  ^vhich  RV  turns  into  '  goings 
out.'  (6)  Go  out  means  'proceed  from  '  in  Lv  lO'-' 
'  And  there  went  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord  ' ; 
Jer  21'-  '  lest  my  fury  go  out  like  fire '  (n>ti"I;)  ;  Mk 
5*'  =  Lk  8'*  'And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in 
himself  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him '  (Ty\v 
{(  avToO  Sivaiuv  i^eK0ouaav) ;  Lk  6"  'there  went 
virtue  out  of  him  and  healed  them  all '  (Trap  aiVou 
i^iipxero,  RV  '  came  forth  from  him');  2'  'And  it 
came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a 
decree  from  Coesar  Augustus '  (iiriKOev).  Cf.  Jer  44" 
Cov.  '  what  so  ever  goeth  out  of  oure  owne  mouth, 
that  wUl  we  do.'  (7)  'Go  out'  implies  religious 
separation  in  Is  52",  Jer  51",  1  Jn  2'".  (8)  '  Go  out 
of  the  way '  in  Ro  3'^  means  to  '  go  astray '  (iravm 
iiiK\iva.v,  RV  '  They  have  all  turned  aside ').  See 
go  the  way,  below. 

20.  Go  to:  This  obsolete  expression,  which  is 
found  11  times  in  AV,  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Tindale,  who  uses  it  in  other  places,  as 
Dt  2**  '  Goo  to  and  conquere  and  provoke  him  to 
batayle ';  2"  '  goo  to  and  conquere,  that  thou  mayest 
possesse  his  londe.'  Abbott  (Shakespearian  Gram- 
mar, p.  122)  says  that  the  '  to '  has  an  adverbial 
force,  as  in  '  to  and  fro ' ;  and  as  '  go '  in  Elizabethan 
English  meant  motion  generally,  not  necessarily 
motion /,-om,  'go  to  '  meant  little  more  than  our 
stimulative  '  come.'  This  is  practically  how  Johnson 
e.xpiains  the  phrase — '  Come,  come,  take  the  right 
course,'  spoken  sometimes  sarcastically,  sometimes 
encouragingly.  In  Shakespeare  it  is  always  an 
exclamation,  expressing  either  scorn,  as  Winter's 
Tale,  I.  ii.  182— 

'  Go  to,  go  to  I  How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! ' ; 
or  disapproval,  as  Macbeth,  V.  i.  51 — '  Go  to,  go  to  : 
you  have  known  what  you  should  not' ;  or  merely 
dismissal,  as  Merry  Wives,  I.  iv.  165 — '  But,  indeed, 
.she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and  musing. 
Bu'  for  you— well,  go  to' ;  or  even  encouragement. 
Merry  Wives,  II.  i.  7 — 'You  are  not  young,  no 
more  am  I :  go  to  then,  there's  sympathy  ;  always, 
however,  mixed  with  impatience.  But  if  'go  to' 
is  a  mere  exclamation  in  Shaks.  and  Elizabethan 
English  generally,  it  is  often  more  than  that  in  AV, 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  AV  represents  a 
much  earlier  stage  of  English  than  its  date  of  1611. 
There  it  is  (except  perhaps  in  Ja)  a  verb  in  the 
imperative,  and  expresses   lively  encouragement. 


This  is  clearly  seen  in  2  K  5'  '  And  the  king  of 
Syria  said.  Go  to,  go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter  unto 
the  king  of  Israel.'  Its  occurrences  are  Gn  ll'-''-'(n}n 
voluntative,  fr.  3n;  to  grant),  38"*  '  go  to,  I  pray 
thee '  (nJ"''tC  ;  f'e  only  remaining  example  of  .ijn. 
Ex  1'°,  was  tr''  by  Tindale  'Come  on,'  and  this  was 
retained  in  subsequent  versions) ;  Jg  7'  '  go  to, 
proclaim  '  («)  K-ip  '  cry  now  ! ') ;  2  K  5'  '  go  to,  go' 
(K2  TiS,  lit.  '  go,  go  in,' perhaps  as  Ball,  '  dei)art  thou 
[thitiier],  enter  [the  hind  of  Israel]';  LXX  AeCpo 
eiVfXflc) ;  Ec2' '  "O  to  now' (Nj-nj^) ;  ls5''Andnow, 
go  to  ;  I  will  tell  you'  (c:nN  Nj-ni;-ii(i  nni;) ;  Jer  18" 
'  go  to,  speak '  (nj-h^n)  ;  Ja  4"  5'  '  Go  to  now '  ('Xyt 
fill).  Tindale  in  his  exposition  of  Mt  5"'-^  (Expos 
p.  124)  has  '  go  to  and  prove  it ' ;  an<l  (p.  128)  '  Gk 
to,  and  judge  their  works' ;  and  in  the  Prologe  to 
the  Pent,  he  says,  '  Then  go  to  and  reade  the 
storyes  of  the  byhle  for  thy  lerning  and  comforte,' 
where  the  verbal  force  of  the  expression  is  always 
manifest.  But  he  even  uses  'went  to'  in  Nu  11' 
'And  the  children  of  Ysrael  also  went  to  and  wepte 
and  sayde  :  who  shall  geve  us  flesh  to  eate  ? ' 

21.  Go  one's  way :  This  full  phrase  sometimes 
represents  an  equally  full  expression  in  the  original  : 
thus,  Gn  32'  '  And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,'  Ilcb.  "S.i 
■is-in^,  so  19-,  Nu  24-",  Jos  2'«,  Jg  18™,  1  S  l'»  26=' 
28'22,  Jer  28".  But  generally  (always  in  NT)  it  is  the 
rendering  of  a  common  verb  with  no  adjunct.  The 
verbs  are  Sm  (Pr  20'^) ;  yp:  (Zee  lO'-) ;  Tl^n  (Gn  12'" 
14"  18"  '248'  25"  Ex  IS-'',  Jg  19'-  '^  Neh  8'",  Ec  9', 
Dn  129-  ")  ;  ;3o5ifu  (Bar  4'");  iropei'/o^ai  (Lk  4^  V^ 
17",  Jn  4^,  Ac  9"  21'  24=»);  vTrdyu  (Mt  5'-"  S*-  "  20" 
27"',  Mk  1«  2"  7-'^  10='- '2  112  16',  Lk  10^  Jn  8='  16» 
1S»,  Rev  16') ;  and  air^pxoixai  (Mt  8**  IS"-'  20*  22»-  ^, 
Mk  11*  12'-,  Lk  S'x  193=  22*,  Jn  4-«  ll=«-*«,  Ac  9",  Ja 
1^).  Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  the  plu.,  but 
may  be  an  old  genitive,  is  used,  'go  j'our  ways.' 
The  phrase  is  jjood  idiomatic  Eng.,  and  is  still  used 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  but  often  it  is 
too  cumbrous,  sometimes  singularly  so,  as  in  Ja  P* 
KaT(vbr]aiv  Kal  aTrtXriKvdev,  which  Mayor  translates 
'just  a  glance  and  he  is  off '  (RV  'goeth  away'). 
AV  has  a  few  times  rejected  it  when  found  in 
earlier  versions,  as  Mk  V  Tind.  '  And  they  leeft 
their  father  Zebede  in  the  shippe  with  his  hj-red 
servauntes,  and  went  their  waye  after  him ' ;  Lk 
8'*  Rliein.  '  And  that  which  fel  into  thornes,  are 
they  that  have  heard,  and  going  their  waies,  are 
choked  with  cares.'  Shaks.  has  it  often,  as 
Hamlet,  III.  i.  132 — '  We  are  arrant  knaves  all  ; 
believe  none  of  us.     Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.' 

22.  Go  the  way:  This  phrase,  which  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding,  is  used  both  literally 
and  figuratively.  (1)  Ru  1'  'and  they  went  on  the 
way  to  return  unto  the  land  of  Judah  (^"1^3  ■i}"'?''!'.) ; 
2  K  25*  '  and  the  king  went  the  way  toward  the 
plain  '  (njTjjn  Tj-ii  TiVi,  RV  '  went  by  the  way  of  the 
Arabah'j,  so  Jer  39* ;  Jer  31-'  'set  thine  heart 
toward  tlie  highway,  even  the  way  which  thou 
wentest'  ('.fs^T  tii^)."  (2)  Jos  23'*  'And  behold,  this 
day  I  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth'  (r\h'in  -^iij 
j'-i!<n-'73  ^-jna  Dvn) ;  so  1  K  '2^ ;  Job  16=^  '  when  a  few 
}-ears  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I 
shall  not  return '  (ti^dn  awN-x^  nixi). 

J.  Hastings. 
GOAD. — 1.  p-i-i  (3  without  daijhesh,  cf.  |?-;p  (once) 
and  pnx  ;  see  Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  80,  and  refer- 
ences there)  occurs  in  a  corrupt  pass.age,  1  S  13=' '  to 
set  the  goads.'  A  fem.  form  in  plur.  absolute  is 
found  in  Ec  12",  where  we  read  that  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  goads  (nua-j'n;).  2.  la^a  (Siegfried- 
Stade ;  Moore  thinks  ic^o  probably  the  absolute 
form)  only  in  Jg  3",  nhere  Shamgar  is  said  to 
have  killed  600  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad  (i?7=? 
•\\>^r\).  The  goad  was  a  pole  of  some  8  ft.  in  length, 
'  armed  at  one  end  with  a  spike,  at  the  other  with 
a  chisel-shaped  blade  for  cleaning  the  plough,  and 
on  occasion  would  make  a  very  good  substitute  for 
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a  spear'  (Moore,  Judges,  105).  See  further  Agri- 
culture in  vol.  i.  p.  49*,  where  the  ox-goad  is 
figured,  and  Schumacher,  '  Der  arab.  Ptlug,'  in 
ZDPV  Tiu.  160  f. 

In  Apocr.  '  goad '  occurs  in  Sir  38=*  '  How  shall 
he  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plough,  that 
glorieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goad  (Wrrpov)?'  In 
NT  '  goad '  (RVm  '  goads ')  is  substituted  by  RV 
for  '  pricks '  of  A V  in  Ac  26"  '  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  goad'  (irpAs  Khrpa 
XoxTifeix  ;  in  Ac  9*  these  words  do  not  belong  to  the 
true  text).  The  same  figure  is  employed  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  (e.g.  Pindar,  Ptith.  li.  173 ; 
Aesch.  Agam.  1633,  Prometh.  323 ;  Eurip.  Bacch. 
791  ;  Terence,  Phonn.  I.  ii.  28).       J.  A.  Selbie. 

GOAH  (il?3). — An  unknown  locality  near  Jeru- 
salem (Jer  31").  LXX  gives,  instead  of  a  proper 
name,  (^  ixXticTuv  \i0oiv. 

GOAT. — Of  the  six  Heb.  words  used  for  tlie  tame 
goat,  one  si^ifies  the  ij.  generically,  and,  wlierc  tlie 
context  indicates  it,  the  she  goat.  One  is  used  in 
the  masc.  and  fem.  forms  to  indicate  the  Ae  g.  and 
she  g.  respectively.  Three  are  used  for  the  he  g. 
only.  One  is  used  in  AV  for  the  scapegoat,  wliich 
was  prob.  no  "oat  at  all,  and  is  therefore  trans- 
literated in  RV  'azAzel.  Beside  these  there  is  one 
word  which  undoubtedly  signihes  the  icild  g., 
and  another  which  prob.  refers  to  the  same. 

1.  ly  Vz,  dif,  (pi<pos,  capra,  hoedtis,  Arab,  ma'z, 
fem.  'unz.  The  plu.  cij.'  izztm  signifies  the  g.  gene- 
ricallv  (Ex  12°  etc.).  In  this  sense  c-is,'  nj?  (Dt  14*) 
signifies  a  head  or  individual  of  the  goats,  ciy  -is  ( Jg 
6'")  a  kid  of  the  goats.  It  is  also  used  for  she  goats, 
the  context  showing  the  meaning  (Gn  30*°  31**  32" 
etc.).  It  is  also  used  elliptically  for  goat's  hair  (Ex 
26'  etc.).  In  the  sing.  (Lv  17^)  it  sometimes  signi- 
fies an  individual  g.,  without  reference  to  sex  ;  at 
others,  where  the  context  points  out  tlie  meaning,  a 
she  g.  (Gn  15").  The  Aram.  plu.  piy  (Kzr  0'")  also 
refers  to  goats  genericalli/,  and  the  construct  state 
nV'TP>' signifies  'he  goats  of  the  goats'  (cf.  DnS"-'). 

2.  I'VJ'  sd'ir,  x^f^pi^t  hirctts.  This  word  occurs 
freq.  in  Lv  and  Nu  as  the  designation  of  the  g.  of 
the  sin-ofTcring.  In  its  masc.  form  in  construct 
Btate  with  ciy  it  siCTiifies  the  he  g.  (Lv  4-'),  and  in 
its  fem.  ■Ti'vy' «^'!"r<}«,  x'^/xatpa,  in  construction  with 
d:U',  the  .ihe  g.  (Lv  4*).  The  compound  expression 
is  in  AV  rendered  'a  kid  of  the  goats,'  in  liV 
better,  simply  '  goat.'  Sd'ir  comes  from  the  root 
i]!V  sa'ar=shag  or  roiigh  hair  (cf.  Arab,  shn'r).  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  with  Tfy,  one  of  the  worils  for 
he  g.,U>  indicate  his shngginess,  Dn  8'-'  ( A V  '  rough 
g.,   RV  '  rough  he  g.,'  lit.  '  the  he  g.  the  shaggy '). 

3.  rn'ii'attud,  used  only  in  plu.  c-^ip]t'attudim  (the 
same  as  the  Arab,  'atua,  plu.  a'lidah),  rpiyot,  (cpioi, 
Xlliapoi,  hirci.  It  is  tr''  in  LXX  of  Ps  50"  x'Mo/""" 
(AV  and  RV  '  he  goats,'),  and  v."  rpiyuv  (AV  and 
RV  'goats').  It  is  rendered  (Gn  31"'-'=)  AV 
'rams,  AVm  and  RV  'he  goats,'  LXX  ol  rpdyoi 
Kal  ol  Kpiol,  as  if  tlie  translator  were  uncertain 
which  was  intended,  or  meant  to  indicate  that 
both  were  included,  or  else  read  from  a  ditl'erent 
text.  'He  guftts  (attiUlim,  LXX  SpiKofrt^)  before 
the  flocks'  (Jer  50*)  signifies  leaders.  'Chief  ones 
('attudim,  LXX  ipiavrei)  of  the  earth'  (Is  14»)  is 
a  metapliorical  rendering  of  he  goats,  AVni 
'leaders  or  'great  '•oa.l»,\iVm  he  guats.  'Pun- 
ished the  goats'  (RV  'he  goats'),  LXX  ifuiovf 
(Zee  lff>)  refers  to  ehi'fs. 

4.  Tf;i  zdphir,  rpdyof,  hircus ;  D'H'^  T;>(  zi'/ihir 
hdizzim,  rpdyot  atyCif  (Dn  S'-');  O'l'cy  fi^/>hirim, 
Xifdpom  (2  Ch  29",  Ezr  8").  Aram.  I'lV  "I'ti,  x'^d- 
povt  alywr  (Ezr  6").  This  word  (Aram,  and  late 
Heb.),  from  the  root  i5)(  zdphar,  signifying  to  leap, 
refers  to  the  lie  goat  alone.  It  is  combined  with 
td'ir.     See  (2). 
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5.  B>:ri  tai/iih,  rpiyot,  aries,  hircus.  Tlie  same  aj 
the  Arab,  tais,  and  means  a  he  goat  only  (Pr  30"). 
Plu.  cv'S  tlydshim,  rpiyoi  (Gn  30*>  32",  2  Ch  17", 
not  in  LXX). 

6.  7\tiyj^'azdz€l,  AtroTroinratoi,  caper  emissaries,  AV 
scapegoat,  RV  Azazel  (Lv  16*-  '"•-").     See  Azazel. 

Goats  have  always  been  a  large  item  in  the 
wealth  of  the  people  of  Bible  lands.  Laban  had 
large  flocks  of  goats  (Gn  30*^-  ^).  Jacob  gave  two 
hundred  she  goats  and  twenty  he  goats  to  Esau 
(Gn  32").  Nabal  had  a  thousand  goats  (1  S  25''). 
Sheep  and  goats  were  kept  together  in  flocks 
(Mt  25'--^).  Kids  especially  were  used  as  food 
(Gn  27»,  Jg  6;»  13",  Lk  15^).  The  prohibition 
against  'seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk' 
(Ex  231"  34»",  Dt  14=)  may  refer  to  the  dish  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  leben  immu,  i.e.  'liis  mother's 
milk.'  It  consists  of  meat,  stewed  in  clabber,  with 
onions,  mint,  and  other  condiments.  It  was 
probably  not  intended  to  prohibit  this  savoury 
dish  altogether,  but  to  prevent  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  stemng  a  kid  in  its  own  mother's  milk. 
(For  other  possible  explanations  see  W.  R.  Smith, 
iW  p.  204  n.,  and  Driver  on  Dt  14").  A  pro- 
vision of  a  similar  kind  forbade  the  taking  of  a 
hen  bird  with  her  brood,  or  her  eggs  (Dt  22").  The 
Jews,  however,  interpret  the  passage  as  interdict- 
ing them  from  this  mode  of  cooking  flesh  alto- 
gether. Goat's  milk  was  nevertheless  much  used 
then  as  now  (Pr  27-'^).  Goats  were  readily  convert- 
ible into  money  (Pr  27^).  The '  bottles  '  in  which 
wine  was  kept  (Jos  9*,  Ps  1 19»,  Mk  2=*)  were  made  of 
g.  skins.  They  were  made  by  cutting  oH"  the  head 
and  legs,  and  drawing  the  carcase  out  by  the  neck, 
and  then  tying  the  neck,  legs,  and  vent,  and  tan- 
ning the  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  out.  Goat's 
hair  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabur- 
nacle  (Ex  26'  35'-*  36")  and  for  other  purposes 
(1  S  19").  Its  usually  black  colour  is  alluded  to 
(Ca4'6').  The  intractable  and  mischievous  nature 
of  the  goat  is  contrasted  with  the  ;.'ontle  and 
innocent  disposition  of  the  sheep  (Mt  25 -•^).  The 
goat  is  mentioned  in  Apocr.  (Jtli  2"). 

The  goats  of  Bible  lands,  Capra  mambrica,  L., 
have  long  pendent  ears.  These  are  alluded  to  by 
Am  3"  '  as  the  shepherd  taketh  out  of  the  moutii 
of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear.' 
Some  Sj-rian  goats  are  white  or  mottled,  but 
most  of  them  are  black.  They  are  destructive  to 
j'oung  trees,  and  are  the  principal  impediment  to 
the  propagation  of  forests  on  the  bare  mountain 
tops,  where  they  find  their  favourite  pasture. 

The  he  goat  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  (Dn  8°).  The  stately  gait  of  the  ho 
goat  is  alluded  to  (Pr  30=»-»'). 

Two  words  are  used  for  wild  goats : — 1.  C'\^\ 
yc'elim.  This  word  occurs  in  three  jmssages,  viz. 
1  S  24'^  where  LXX  has  for  '  u|>on  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats,'  ^iri  Tplxjuwov  'V.SSaUiJi,  Ps  10-1", 
where  it  lias  ^\a>oi5,  and  Job  39',  where  for  '  wild 
goats  of  the  rocks'  it  has  Tpayt\ii<puv  rfrpas.  This 
animal  is  without  doubt  the  ihex.  The  root  Sv; 
i/d'ul,  to  climb,  corresponds  well  with  its  habits. 
Its  .Vrab.  name  ica't  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew.  The  animal  is  also  railed  bnlen  liy  the 
Arab-s.  Its  scientific  name  \s  Capra  bcden,  \Vttgn., 
or  C.  Sinaitica,  Ehrh.  It  is  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  Sinai 
and  the  Sj'rian  Desert.  There  is  an  'A  in  cl-iru'ul, 
fiiunlain  vf  the  wild  goats,  alwut  six  hours  E.  of 
Kliareitun.  The  word  tra'l  is  used  in  Pal.  for  Ihe 
roebuck.  The  name  En-gedi  (Arab.  'Aiii-Jidi/), 
fountain  of  the  kid,  was  doubtless  given  with  refer- 
ence to  this  animal.  It  is  aliout  the  size  of  the 
domestic  goat.  The  horns  are  from  2J  to  3  ft.  in 
IcnL'lh,  curved  almost  to  a  semicircle,  and  reinforced 
by  Targe  rough  rings  on  the  front  face.  Its  flesh 
is  said  to  bo  oxcullent.     It  may  have   been   tha 


venison  which  Isaac  asked  Esau  to  bring  him 
(Gn  27»). 

I'T'i'?*^  the  '  pleasant  roe,'  RV  '  pleasant  doe ' 
(Pr  5"),  is  the  female  ibex,  but  tr^  by  LXX  iriXot, 
a  foal,  Vult;.  hinnuius. 

2.  \?K  '(ikk6.  This  animal  is  only  once  men- 
tioned (Dt  W).  Possibly  «puf,  in  the  LXX  render- 
ing of  the  passage,  is  the  equivalent  of  'ahlcO  ;  but 
this  i?  uncertain,  as  the  LXX  gives  only  five  out 
of  the  seven  animals  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  the  roebuck  ;  but  this  animal 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  list  under  the  name 
yahmiir.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  tlie  pascnrj, 
Cnpra  ccgagrus,  Cuv.,  the  wild  original  of  the 
domestic  goat.  It  is,  hoAvever,  most  probably 
another  name  for  the  y&'6l,  or  a  kindred  species. 

For  Goat's  Hair  see  Hair;  and  for  Scapegoat 
see  AZAZEL.  G.  E.  Post. 

GOB  (d5,  3'i3). — A  locality  mentioned  only  in 
2S21"-",  where  David  fought  tlie  second  and 
third  of  the  four  battles  with  the  Phil,  that  are 
there  mentioned.  Most  copies  of  the  LXX  have 
Te9  in  the  first  instance  (with  which  agree  the 
Syr.  and  a  few  Heb.  copies),  and  Pi^  in  the 
second ;  while  some  Hebrew  copies  have  Nob. 
The  parallel  passage  (1  Ch  20'''*)  locates  the  first  of 
these  two  battles  at  Gezer  (cf.  Jos  10^),  and  omits 
to  mention  the  place  of  the  second.  Certainly 
they  were  not  at  Nob,  but  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  Wellhausen,  followed  by  Driver  and 
Budde,  finds  Gob  also  in  2  S  21",  where  he  would 
read  3i3  i3^;i,  'and  they  dwelt  in  Gob,'  instead 
of  3J3  13:;%  'and  Ishbi-benob.'  (See  Wellhausen 's 
or  Drivers  Sam.,  ad  loc,  and  Budde's  note  in 
Haupt's  OT).  W.  J.  Beecher. 

GOBLET  is  found  only  in  Ca  V  'Thy  navel  is 
[like]  a  round  goblet.'  'The  Heb.  term  is  jjn  (prob. 
from  a  root  signifying  'circular,'  'round').  It  is 
used  in  plur.  (nijjx)  in  Ex  24"  of  the  '  basins '  (Socin, 
Opferbeckcn)  in  which  Moses  collected  half  of  the 
sacrificial  blood.  In  Is  22"  (the  only  other  occur- 
rence of  the  Heb.  word)  ni:3xri  '^5  is  tr^  both  in  AV 
and  RV  '  vessels  of  cups,'  where  '  basin-vessels ' 
(Guthe,  Beckcnr/eschirr)  or  'bowl-shaped  vessels' 
(Cheyne)  would  be  a  more  accurate  rendering. 
For  the  Eng.  word  ef.  '  Annotations  to  Lk  22 '  in 
Rhem.  NT,  '  The  new  Testament  is  begonne  and 
dedicated  in  his  bloud  in  the  Chalice,  no  lesse  than 
the  old  was  dedicated,  begonne,  and  ratified  in 
that  bloud  of  calves  contained  in  the  goblet  of 
Moyses.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

GOD  (IN  OT).— 

i.  Existence  of  God. 
U.  Anthropomorjihisms. 
iii.  Names  of  God. 

(1)  Names  expressing  the  geneml  notion  of  Deity, 

e.if.  El.  Elohim. 

(2)  Desrriptive  Titles,  e.g.  El  Sliaddai,  EI  Elyon. 

(3)  Personal  name  of  tile  God  of  Israel,  Jehovah 

(^Vahirrh). 
It.  Idea  of  God  in  various  periods. 

(1)  Pre-Mosaic  period. 

(2)  From  the  Exodus  to  the  revolution  of  Jehu. 

(3)  Prophetic  reriod- 

(4)  From  the  aestruction  of  the  State  onwards. 

1.  Existence  of  God.— The  OT  belonging  to 
the  historical  period,  many  questions  now  discussed 
in  the  history  of  religion  lie  behind  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  any  writer  of  the  OT  to  prove  or  argue 
the  existence  of  God.  To  do  so  might  well  have 
seemed  a  superfluity,  for  all  prophets  and  ■miters 
move  among  ideas  that  presuppose  God's  e.xist- 
ence.  Prophecy  itself  is  the  direct  product  of  His 
influence.  The  people  of  Israel  in  their  relations 
and  character  are  His  creation.  It  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  in  general  to 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  to  use  arguments 


to  prove  it.  The  belief  was  one  natural  to  th« 
human  mind  and  common  to  all  men.  Scripture 
does  indeed  speak  of  those  who  say  in  their  heart 
there  is  no  God  (Ps  M'  53') ;  but  these  are  the  fools, 
that  is,  the  practically  ungodly,  and  their  denial  is 
not  a  theoretical  or  speculative  one,  but  merely 
what  may  be  held  to  be  the  expression  of  tlieir 
manner  of  life.  Even  the  phrase  '  there  is  no  God ' 
hardly  means  that  God  is  not,  but  that  He  is  not 
present,  does  not  interfere  in  life  ;  and,  counting 
on  this  absence  of  God  from  the  world  and  on 
impunity,  men  become  corrupt  and  do  abominable 
deeds  (I's  14,  Job  22'-''-),  and  for  tlieir  wickodiiesa 
they  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol,  tlie  region  of 
separation  from  God,  together  with  all  the  nations 
that  forget  God  (Ps  9").  Yet  even  this  forgetful- 
ness  of  God  by  the  nations  is  something  temixirary. 
It  is  a  forgetting  only,  no  obliteration  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  from  the  human  miiul,  and 
these  nations  shall  yet  remember  and  turn  unto 
the  liord  ( Ps  22-^). 

Again,  as  Scripture  nowhere  contemplates  men 
as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  God,  it  nowhere 
depicts  the  rise  or  dawn  of  the  idea  of  His  exist- 
ence in  men's  minds.  In  the  historical  period  the 
idea  of  God's  existence  is  one  of  the  ]>riniary 
tlioughts  of  man  ;  he  comes  po.ssessed  of  this 
thouglit  to  face  and  observe  the  world,  and  his 
conception  of  God  already  possessed  explains  the 
world  to  him  ;  the  world  does  not  suggest  to  him 
an  idea  hitherto  strange,  that  of  God's  existence. 
And,  of  course,  the  bare  idea  of  God's  existence  is 
not  the  primarj'  thought  which  Scripture  supposes 
all  men  to  possess ;  this  abstract  conceittioii  has 
gathered  body  about  it,  namely,  a  certain  circle  of 
ideas  as  to  what  God  is.  And  with  these  ideas  the 
Hebrew  took  up  his  position  over -against  the 
world.  To  him  God  and  the  world  were  always 
distinct.  God  was  not  involved  in  the  processes 
of  nature.  These  processes  were  caused  by  God, 
but  He  was  distinct  from  them.  Tlie  Hebrew, 
however,  came  down  from  his  thought  of  God 
upon  the  world,  he  did  not  rise  from  the  world  up 
to  his  thought  of  God.  His  thought  of  God  ex- 
plained to  him  the  world,  both  its  existence  and 
the  course  of  events  upon  it ;  these  did  not  suggest 
to  him  either  the  existence  or  the  nature  of  God, 
these  being  unknown  to  him.  His  contemplation 
of  nature  and  providence  and  the  life  of  man  was 
never  of  the  nature  of  a  search  after  God  whom  he 
did  not  know,  but  always  of  the  nature  of  a 
recognition  of  God  whom  he  knew.  When  the 
singer  in  Ps  19  says  '  the  heavens  declare  the 
glorj'  of  God,'  his  meaning  is  that  the  glory  of  God, 
who  is  and  is  known  and  is  Creator,  may  be  seen 
reflected  on  the  heavens.  But  the  psalmist  only 
saw  repeated  on  the  heavens  what  he  already 
carried  in  his  heart.  And  when  in  Is  40-'''''-  J"  asks, 
'To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me?  Lift  up  your 
eyes  on  high  and  behold  :  Who  hath  created  these 
tilings  ?  bringing  out  their  hosts  by  number ' — 
it  is  assumed  as  known  that  J"  is  Creator,  and  that 
His  omnipotence  is  revealed  in  the  nightly'  parade 
of  His  hosts  on  the  sky,  not  one  failing  to  answer 
the  roll  call,  and  the  inference  is  that,  with  this 
God  for  their  God,  Israel  cannot  despond  or  be 
fainthearted  —  '  Wliy  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob,  My 
way  is  hid  from  the  Lord  ?  An  everlasting  God  is 
J",  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  He  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary.  He  giveth  power  to  the 
faint.'  The  passage  teaches  nothing  new  or  un- 
knoAvn  ;  it  recalls  what  is  known,  rebumishing  the 
consciousness  of  it,  in  order  to  sustain  the  faith 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people.  There  is,  however, 
in  one  or  two  passages  an  approximation  to  some 
of  the  arguments  of  Natural  Theology.  In  Ps  94"'- 
it  is  said,  probably  of  the  excesses  of  the  heathen 
rulers  of  Israel,  '  They  break  in  pieces  thy  people 
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O  LoKD.  Yet  they  say,  The  Lord  doth  not  see. 
Understand,  J'e  brutish  anion;;  the  people  :  He  that 
planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not  Lear?  He  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ? ' 

The  OT  as  little  thinks  of  arguing  or  proving 
that  (Jod  may  be  known  as  it  thinks  of  arguing 
that  lie  exists.  Its  position  is  here  again,  so  to 
sneak,  far  in  front  of  such  an  argument.  How 
should  men  think  of  argumg  that  God  could  be 
known  when  they  were  persuaded  they  knew  Ilini, 
when  they  felt  they  were  in  fellowship  with  Him, 
when  their  whole  mind  was  lilled  and  aglow  with 
the  tliought  of  Him,  and  when  His  Spirit  was 
within  them  ?  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the 
OT  comes  out  when  the  question  is  raised.  How  is 
God  known?  And  here  the  characteristic  concep- 
tion of  the  OT  is  that  of  Revelation— if  men  know 
God,  it  is  because  He  lias  made  Himself  known  to 
them.  The  idea  of  man  reaching  to  knowledge  or 
fellowahii)  of  (iod  through  liis  own  efforts  is  foreign 
to  tlie  O'l.  God  speaks.  He  appears:  man  listens 
and  beholds.  God  brings  Himself  near  to  men. 
He  enters  into  a  covenant  with  them.  He  lays 
commands  on  them  :  they  receive  Him  when  He 
approaclies,  accept  His  will  and  obey  His  behests. 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  nowhere  represented 
as  llioughtful  minds,  reflecting  on  the  Unseen  and 
ascending  to  elevated  conceptions  of  Godhead  : 
the  Unseen  manifests  itself  to  tliem,  and  they  know 
it.  God  reveals  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  in 
angelic  forms,  to  Moses  in  the  bush  and  on  the 
mount,  to  tho  prophets  in  the  spiritual  intuitions 
of  their  omi  minds.  The  form  of  manifestation 
may  change,  but  the  reality  remains  the  same. 
The  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  that 
God  revealed  Himself  and  His  word  to  liim  when 
the  truth  broke  upon  his  mind,  was  not  less  vivid 
than  that  of  the  patriarch  who  was  visited  liy 
angelic  messengers  when  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  or  that  of  Jtoses  who  saw  the  God  of  Israel 
in  the  mount.  This  view  of  God's  self-manifesta- 
tion, and  that  He  takes  the  initiative,  is  the  charac- 
teristic conception  of  the  OT.  The  view  may  not 
be  peculiar  to  Israel,  for  increa.sing  knowledge  of 
the  Semitic  peoples  tends  to  show  that  on  gener.al 
questions  about  Deity,  such  as  His  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  men's  actions,  they  all  thought  very 
much  alike  ;  the  supremacy  of  Israel  lay,  not  in 
these  points,  bnt  in  the  ethical  nature  which  they 
ascribed  to  their  God,  and  in  the  redemptive  hopes 
for  niankincl  and  the  world  which  flowed  from  tliis 
conception  of  His  nature.  Interesting  psychologi- 
cal questions  are  raised  by  such  visions  as  that  of 
Aloses  at  the  bush  (Ex  .S),  that  of  .Jacob  at  Jabbok 
(Gn  a-^-""-),  and  that  of  Isaiah  in  the  temple  (Is  G). 
Such  questions  may  never  be  answered,  but  there 
are  two  points  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating 
the  OT  conception  of  Revelation.  First,  though  it 
is  the  OT  manner  throughout  to  signalize  the 
divine  operation  alone,  and  to  pa.ss  over  in  silence 
any  preparation  or  co-operation  in  the  mind  of 
man,  we  are  entitled  and  comiielled  to  throw  back 
into  these  ancient  histories  sometiiingof  our  know- 
ledge of  how  men's  minds  operate  now  when  (iod  is 
movin"  them.  Isaiah's  vision  was  no  doubt  pre- 
ceded by  reflection  on  the  nature  of  J  '  and  on  the 
state  of' the  nation,  and  the  inevitable  i.ssne  fore- 
cast. And  simil.ir  reflections  must  have  occupied 
the  mind  of  -Moses,  along  with  nsiiirations  in 
regard  to  himself  and  his  people.  These  revela- 
tions of  God  to  men  were  never  mere  objective 
calls  to  take  a  certain  place  or  do  a  certain  duty, 
there  was  always  a  personal  element  in  them,  they 
■were  a  crisis  in  the  individual  religious  life,  ft 
was  this  new  personal  relation  to  God,  which  wn.s 
a-s  real  in  the  case  of  Moses  as  in  that  of  Isaiah, 
that  was  the  source  of  the  power  which  such  men 
wielded  over  the  masses  of  their  fellow-men.    More 


than  one  commentator  has  said  that  Isaiah,  in 
ollering  a  signi  to  Ahaz  in  the  heavens  above  or 
the  depth  beneath  (Is  7"),  was  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  and  migdit  have  been  left  in  the  lurch.  It  is 
sufficient  prelimin.ary  answer  to  say  that  Is.iiah 
did  not  think  so.  But  it  may  be  added  that  tiiere 
was  in  Isaiah  something  of  that  same  con.scionsness 
which  expressed  itself  in  Christ  when  He  said,  '  I 
know  that  thou  hearest  me  always.'  Therefore, 
sccondhj,  the  reality  of  the  divine  influence  most 
be  upheld  also.  The  idea  of  Revelation  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  Hebrew  conception  which, 
translated  into  modern  thought,  me.ans  nothing 
but  the  natural  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  Such  a  view  leaves  unexplained 
the  consciousness  of  the  prophets,  the  contents  of 
their  prophecies,  and  the  religious  life  which  they 
manifested.  But,  of  course,  however  much  the  OT 
reposes  on  the  ground  that  all  knowledge  of  God 
comes  from  His  revealing  Himself,  and  that  there 
is  such  a  revelation,  it  is  far  from  implying  that 
this  revelation  of  God  is  a  full  display  of  Him  as 
He  really  is.  An  exhaustive  communication  of 
Go<l  cannot  be  made,  because  the  creature  cannot 
take  it  in  (Job  11'"-).  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  trace  in  the  (JT  of  the  idea  that  God  as  revealed 
to  men  is  not  God  as  He  really  is  in  Himself,  or 
that  His  revelation  of  Himself  is  meant  merely  to 
be  regulative  of  human  life,  while  what  He  is  in 
truth  remains  far  away  in  a  transcendental  back- 
ground out  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  ad- 
vance, or  into  which  it  is  impossible  for  men  to 
penetrate.  The  revelation  God  gives  of  Himself  is 
a  revelation  of  Himself  as  He  is  in  truth,  though 
it  maj-  be  impossible  to  reveal  Himself  fully  to 
men.  The  OT  conception  of  God  is  that  of  a 
Person  with  ethical  attributes  ;  it  nowhere  specu- 
lates on  His  physical  essence.  God  is  nowhere 
called  spirit  in  tlie  OT  ;  like  men.  He  has  a  spirit ; 
but  spirit  never  denotes  substance,  but  always 
connotes  energy  and  power,  especially  life-giving 
power. 

ii.  Anthropomorphisms.  —  From  the  earliest 
period  when  God  is  spoken  of.  He  is  regarded  as 
a  Person.  The  word  ,1"  is  a  personal  name.  Prom 
the  Exodus  downward  He  is  so  spoken  of  in  con- 
temporary literature :  '  Sing  unto  the  I.OKi),  for 
he  hath  triumphed  gloriously'  (Ex  l.T-') ;  He  is 
one  whom  men  may  'love'  (Jg  5");  He  is  self- 
conscious,  and  swears  '  by  his  holiness '  (Am  4'-'), 
that  is,  by  His  Godhead  (Gn  22">).  The  idea  ex- 
pressed by  M.  Arnold,  that  the  conception  of  Goii 
in  Israel  was  Krst  that  of  some  newer  external 
to  themselves  which  they  perceived  in  the  world, 
a  power  making  for  a  moral  order  or  identical 
with  it,  and  which  they  afterwards  endowed  with 
personality,  inverts  tlie  OT  representation,  in 
which  God  is  fuUy  personal  from  the  first,  while 
His  moral  being  becomes  clearer  and  more  ele- 
vated, or,  at  least,  receives  fuller  expression.  Tin- 
question  rather  rises  whether  the  very  vividness 
with  which  Goil's  personality  was  realized  in  I.srael 
did  not  infringe  ujion  other  conceptions  neces.sary 
to  a  true  idea  of  (iod,  such  as  His  transcendence? 
Was  He  not  conceived  as  a  majjnified  human  person 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  personality  among 
men?  Now,  of  course,  all  OT  statements  iilioiit 
(Jod  are  given  in  the  region  of  practical  religions 
life.  A  theology  of  the  schools  where  the  laws  of 
exact  thought  prevail  was  unknown  in  the  OT 
period.  There  may  be  observed,  indeed,  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  theology  in  the  Alexandrian 
trauslation,  and  more  clearly  in  the  Aramaic  ver- 
sions and  in  Jewish  writings  of  this  age.  These 
e\pre.ss  themselves,  in  regard  to  Goil,  in  a  form 
thai  seeks  to  lie  more  severe  and  i-xact.  using 
circumlocutions  for  the  anthropoinorphisnis  of  tlm 
OT — a  fact  which  in<licatcs  that  these  caused  »om« 
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ott'ence.  But  in  the  OT  such  anthropomorphisms 
are  freely  used,  as  we  use  them  still.  And  tlieir 
use  is  usuuUy  justified  by  the  statement  that  man 
was  male  in  the  imace  of  God.  It  is  possible 
that  by  some  in  Israel,  just  as  by  some  amonc 
ourselves,  liis  personality  was  so  vividly  realized 
as  to  obscure  or  repress  some  other  conceptions 
of  Him  which  also  have  their  rights.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  charged  against  the  OT.  When  it 
speaks  of  the  hand,  arm,  mouth,  lips,  and  eyes  of 
God  ;  when  He  makes  bare  His  holy  arm  (Is  52'"), 
lifts  up  a  signal  to  the  nations  (4'J--),  is  seen  at 
the  head  of  the  Medes  mustering  His  hosts,  and 
His  military  shout  is  heard  (13'),  all  this  is  but 
vivid  conception  of  His  being,  His  intelligence. 
His  activity  and  universal  power  over  the  nations 
whom  He  directs.  The  human  is  transferred  to 
His  personality,  as  it  could  not  but  be ;  it  is 
transferred  graphically,  as  could  not  but  happen 
when  done  by  the  poetical,  vivacious,  and  power- 
ful phantasy  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  languiigo 
only  testifies  to  the  warmth  and  intensity  of  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  writers. 

Another  class  of  passages  deserves  attention. 
God  is  said  to  have  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day  (Gn  3') ;  to  have  come  down  to 
see  the  tower  which  men  did  build  (11°);  to  have 
been  one  of  three  men  who  appeared  to  Abraham, 
and  to  have  eaten  that  which  was  set  before  Him 
(18'-*);  to  have  wrestled  with  Jacob  (32-'"'-/,  and 
the  like.  Such  passages,  in  addition  to  being  a 
testimony  to  the  vividness  with  which  God's  per- 
sonality was  conceived,  are  evidence  also  of  the 
religious  feeling  that  God  did  reveal  Himself  to 
men,  and  enter  into  the  closest  fellowship  with 
them.  Ditlerent  minds  may  estimate  these  early 
narratives  in  different  ways.  So  far  as  we  con- 
sider the  experiences,  say  of  Jacob  at  Jabbok, 
real,  we  may  suppose  that  with  these  early  men 
a  spiritual  impression  always  reflected  itself  in  an 
accompanying  extraordinary  physical  condition, 
just  as  among  the  early  prophets  the  ecstasy  was 
usual,  while,  among  the  later  prophets,  though 
still  occasional  (Is  8"),  it  became  rare.  And  so  far 
as  we  may  consider  the  details  of  the  description 
due  to  the  narrator,  it  may  be  evidence  that  he 
could  not  conceive  a  spiritual  experience  apart 
from  a  correspondin";  physical  accompaniment. 
And  if  early  men  so  felt,  it  would  not  be  judicious 
to  deny  that  God  might  use  an  objective  pheno- 
menon, such  as  the  burning  bush,  as  a  means  of 
awakening  the  religious  mind,  just  as  our  Lord 
used  His  miracles  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  mind 
of  those  for  whom  He  performed  them.  But  these 
local  manifestations  of  God  never  suggest  that  He 
was  locally  confined.  It  has  been  argued  that 
Sinai  was  the  local  seat  of  J"  before  the  Kxodus, 
and  that  it  was  only  later  that  He  was  believed 
to  have  removed  to  Canaan.  In  David's  day  it 
was  certainly  believed  that  Canaan  was  His  '  in- 
heritance' (1  S  26") ;  and  the  oldest  Pent,  narrator 
speaks  of  Him  '  coming  down '  upon  Mount  Sinai 
(Ex  19"- '").  When  tlie  Ark,  to  which  His  presence 
was  in  son\e  way  specially  attached,  was  captured 
by  the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  destroyed,  the  priests 
continued  His  worship  with  all  the  old  ceremonial 
of  shewbread  and  the  like  at  Nob  (1  S  21*).  The 
multitude  of  altars  scattered  over  the  country, 
if  they  did  not  suggest  the  positive  idea  of  His 
ubiquity,  suggested,  at  least,  that  there  was  no 
place  where  He  might  not  let  Himself  be  found, 
and  the  idea  was  confirmed  by  new  self-manifesta- 
tions in  fresh  places,  as  to  Gideon  (Jg  6*"),  to  Saul 
(who  seems  to  have  built  many  altars,  1  S  14"), 
and  to  David  (2  S  24'«).  The  idea  men  had  of  all 
these  places  was  that  expressed  by  Solomon  in 
regard  to  the  temple:  'The  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain   thee,  how   much  less   this  hovise 


that  I  have  builded'  (1  K  8=').  But  while  God 
was  thus  present  on  earth,  the  tempest  or  the 
thunderstorm  was  at  the  same  time  a  theophany 
in  the  heavens.  Two  beliefs  cliaracterizo  the 
Hebrew  mind  from  the  beginning:  first,  the  strong 
belief  in  causation — every  change  on  the  face  of 
nature,  or  in  the  life  of  men  or  nations,  must  be 
due  to  a  cause  ;  and,  secondly,  the  only  conceivable 
causality  is  a  personal  agent.  The  unseen  power 
under  all  things,  which  threw  up  all  changes  on 
the  face  of  the  world,  which  gave  animation  to 
the  creature  or  withdrew  it,  which  moved  the 
generations  of  men  upon  the  earth  from  the  be- 
ginning (Is  41'),  bringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from 
Kir  {Aui  9'),  was  the  living  God.  Some  pheno- 
mena or  events,  such  as  the  thunderstorm  or  the 
dividing  of  the  sea,  might  be  more  striking  in- 
stances of  His  operation  than  others.  Tliey  were 
miracles,  that  is,  wonders,  but  tliey  did  not  dili'er 
in  kind  from  the  ordinary  plienomena  of  nature, 
from  His  making  the  sun  to  rise  and  sealing  up 
tlie  stars  (.fob  9'),  from  His  clothing  the  heavens 
with  blackness  (Is  SO")  and  making  them  clear 
again  with  His  breath  (Job  20'^).  Everything  is 
supernatural,  that  is,  direct  divine  operation. 
The  regular  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  due 
to  J"'s  covenant  with  them  (Jer  33-''-  '^). 

Another  class  of  passages  may  be  referred  to. 
The  first  class  cited  vividly  suggested  the  person- 
ality of  God.  The  second  class  added  the  idea 
that  He  manifested  Himself  to  men  in  place  and 
circumstance,  though  with  no  implication  that  He 
was  locally  confined.  This  third  class  briniis  in 
tlie  idea  of  the  moral  in  His  personality.  Thus 
He  repents  that  He  made  man  (Gn  6''),  and  also 
of  the  evil  He  intended  to  do  (Ex  32");  He  is 
grieved  (Gn  6«),  angry  (1  K  11"),  jealous  (Dt6"), 
gracious  (Ps  111');  He  loves  (1  K  lO'-'),  hates  (Pr 
Q'"),  and  much  more.  All  the  emotions  of  which 
men  are  conscious,  and  all  the  human  conduct 
corresponding  to  these  emotions,  are  thrown  back 
upon  God.  Now,  it  may  be  true  tli.at  from  another 
point  of  view  God  must  be  held  free  of  all  i)assion, 
and  not  subject  to  such  cliange  as  is  implied  in 
one  emotion  succeeding  another.  Still,  this  latter 
conception  if  carried  to  its  just  conclusions  would 
reduce  God  to  a  being  not  only  absolutely  unmoral, 
but  even  impersonal.  The  religious  mind  could 
express  its  relations  to  God  in  no  other  way  but 
by  attributing  to  Him  a  nature  similar  to  its  own. 
Scripture  is  not  unaware  that  this  mode  of  con- 
ception may  be  puslied  too  far  :  '  The  Lord  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  repent'  (1  S  15^).  What  is 
of  importance,  however,  in  these  representations 
of  God  is  the  general  conception  which  they 
combine  to  suggest,  viz.  the  moral  Being  of  (iod. 

iii.  Names  of  God. — (1)  Some  names  express 
the  general  notion  of  Deity,  as  'El,  'Elo/iim, 
'God';  (2)  others  are  descriptive  titles  applied  to 
Deity,  as  'El  Shaddai  (AV  'God  Almiglity'),  'El 
'Elijun,  'God  Most  High';  while  (3)  from  the 
Exodus,  J"  is  the  personal  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  names  El,  Elohim,  Shaddai,  and  J' 
are  probably  all  prehistoric,  and  their  meaning 
is  very  obscure. 

(1)  The  name  EI  ('?><)  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  names  for  Deity,  being  used 
in  Babylonian,  Aramaean,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic,  particularly  southern  Arabic.  It  tliua 
belongs  to  the  primitive  Shemitic  speech  before  it 
became  modified  into  dialects,  though  conceivably 
one  or  more  of  the  dialects  may  have  retained  in 
use  the  root  with  which  it  is  connected,  (a)  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Heb.  root  Vm  'to  be 
strong,'  of  which  it  would  be  the  ptcp.,  meaning 
'the  strong."  (b)  Others  have  referred  it  to  an 
•  OeseniuB. 


Arab,  root  'lU,  meaning  'to  be  in  front'  (hence 
auwal,  'first'),  'to  govern,'  and  assigneii  to  it  tlie 
sense  of  '  leader.' *  This  meaning  would  be  more 
in  harmony  witli  otlier  yemitic  names  for  God, 
such  as  baal,  'udun  'lord,'  mele/c  'king,'  etc.  It 
is,  liowever,  against  such  derivations,  which  should 
give  an  unchanj;eably  long  i  in  el,  that  the  first 
vowel  is  short  in  Bab.  'ilu  and  in  Arab.,  and 
changeable  in  Heb.,  as  "Jit-'^.s.  (c)  Some  others 
have  suggested  a  root  nSx,  eitlier  a  cognate  form  to 
'ul,  '  to  he  strong,'  considering  the  word  an  abstract 
=  ' power,'  '  might ';t  or  a  word  connected  with 
prep,  ""jx  '  unto,'  God  being  the  goal  towards  which 
men  strive.^  This  last  meaning  is  too  abstract 
for  a  primitive  name  of  Deity,  and  altogether 
improbable.  No  plausible  derivation  of  the  term 
has  been  suggested.  In  Heb.  i)rose  the  word  is 
usually  connected  with  an  epithet,  as  '  the  living 
God  '  ('0  Sx),  '  the  eternal  God,'  '  God  Most  High  ' ; 
but  in  the  prophets  and  poetry  it  is  used  alone 
for  'god'  or  'God,'  and  in  a  few  cases  is  found 
in  the  plur.  'gods.'  It  has  maintained  its  place 
all  through  the  language  as  well  as  in  other 
dialects  in  the  formation  of  proper  names. 

Elohim  is  a  plur.  of  which  the  sing,  is  a'l^'K, 
Aram.  'iMh,  Arab,  'ildh  (with  art.  'al'il&h  =  'aU(ih, 
'  God ').  The  sing,  is  used  in  poetry  (Ps  18,  Dt  32), 
and  occasionally  in  very  late  prose.  It  has  been 
contended  (a)  that  the  sing,  is  an  artificial  form 
coined  from  the  plur.  Elohim  ;  and  (6)  that  Elohim 
is  really  the  plur.  of  el,  formed  by  inserting  h, 
as  occasionally  happens.  But  decidedly  against 
(a)  is  the  existence  of  the  similar  sing,  form  in 
Aram,  and  Arab.,  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  late ;  and  against  (6)  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  in  plurals  of  /em.  form  that  there  is  an 
insertion  of  h  (Syr.  plur.  shemohin,  'names,'  cannot 
be  held  primary,  as  the  word  '  name '  has  fern. 
plur.  in  Ileb.  and  western  Aram.).  El,  too,  has 
Its  ovm  proper  plur.  'elim.  The  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  word  with  'elali,  'elon,  names  of  trees,§ 
may  be  safely  neglected.  Whether  the  term 
'ildah  be  connected  with  'el,  and  what  its  meaning 
is,  remains  uncertain.  The  use  of  the  plur.  Elohim 
is  also  dilRcult  to  explain.  The  plur.  had  so  ob- 
tained the  upjier  hand  in  usage  that  tlie  more 
archaic  sing,  was  confined  to  poetry.  Tlie  plur. 
can  scarcely  be  a  remnant  of  polytheism ;  the 
Shemites  did  not  use  the  general  expression  '  the 

fods'  for  Deity,  like  Lat.  Dii  (the  Assyr.  'the 
8litars'  =  ' goddesses,'  is  like  Heb.  'the  Orions'  = 
'constellations,'  Is  13'");  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  plur.  was  first  used  of  the  deities  of  some 
particular  locality  II  is  not  without  its  dilliculties, 
as  usually  e,-u;h  locality  had  only  one  deity.  The 
idea  that  Elohim  expressed  the  fulness  of  mights 
or  powers  contained  in  God  II  is  too  abstract,  apart 
from  the  uncertainty  whether  the  sing,  meant 
'  might.'  After  all,  perhaps,  the  plur.  may  be  easi- 
est explained  as  a  plur.  of  eminence,  like  'ddoiiim, 
bi'Ctlim,  '  lord,'  tHrujihim  (1  S  11)'^- '"),  and  possibly 
7i/'i!J'\iim,  'ruler'  (Is  3'^).  The  plur.  a])pears  also 
in  Kthiopic  'amid/:,  'God'  (unuseil  sing,  irutlch),  and 
in  the  Amarna  letters  the  plur.  ilAni,  '  God,'  is 
used  in  addressing  the  Egyptian  king. 

(2)  As  is  the  ciu<e  with  El  ami  Elohim,  the 
iMcaniu''  of  £1  Shaddai  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Sh'iildin  is  probably  an  epithet,  as  it  qualifies  El, 
just  .'IS  .Elyon,  'Most  High,'  does.  The  name  is 
old  ((in  4<J-'),  and  is  said  hy  I'  to  have  been  the 
patriarchal  name  of  God  (Gn  17',  Ex  6^).  The 
fanciful  derivation  "is'  ( =  *5  %'f<) '  the  sulficient '  was 
perhaps  known  to  LXX  (Ivanit,  in  this  sense  twice 
in  Ku,  thrice  in  Job,  once  in  Ezk),  and  al.so  the 
sense  'mighty,'  'almighty'  (iirxfpit,  ■wavTOKpiruf)  in 
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Job).  If  derived  from  np,  the  name  would  not 
mean  'the  Almighty,'  but  'the  destroyer,'  signi- 
fying presumablj'  the  stormgod,  or  po.ssiblj'  the 
scorching  sun-god  ;  if  from  Aram,  tns  '  lo  pour,' 
it  would  have  the  similar  sense  of  the  rain-giver.* 
Such  derivations  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
Ecfually  far  from  probability  is  the  conjecture 
that  the  word  should  be  read  "ip  'my  lord'  (Arab. 
sai/yidi).\  In  Heb.  shedim  means  'demons'  (Ps 
lUU^'),  and  Dt  32"  when  naming  them  adds  '  no 
god.'  Such  a  topsyturvy  of  meaning  is  a  triumph 
of  etymology.  Alore  recently  reference  hius  been 
made  to  the  Assyr.  sluidu,  'mountain,'  from  root 
'to  be  high,' J  with  the  suggestion  that  Uluidd'ii 
either  means  '  mountain  '  (cf.  zur,  '  rock,'  as  title 
of  God)  or  has  the  adjectival  sense  of  'most 
high.'  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
meaning  '  almighty  '  has  a  certain  tradition  in  its 
favour. 

(3)  The  name  Jehovah  is  also  probably  an  ancient 
name  (Gn  4''"'),  though  at  the  Exodus  it  received  a 
special  meaning  by  being  connected  with  the  Heb. 
verb  '  to  be.'  (a)  '1  he  pronunciation  'Jehovah  '  has 
no  pretence  to  be  right.  The  word  .ti.t  acquired 
such  a  sacredness  that,  in  reading,  the  name 
'Hdunfii,  'lord,'  was  substituted  for  it;§  hence 
in  M.SS  and  prints  the  vowels  of  'ddindi  were 
attached  to  the  letters  ni,T,  and  '  Jehovah '  (ijn;)  is 
a  condate  form  with  the  consonants  of  one  word 
and  the  vowels  of  another.  It  is  not  older  in  date 
than  the  time  of  the  Reformation  (152U).  (6)  The 
contracted  forms  in  which  the  name  appears 
suggest  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  w  as  .iin; 
yahweh  or  yahve  (a  Greek  transliteration  is  iaji'i). 
(c)  The  occurrence  of  this  name  or  a  similar  one 
in  Assyr.  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain.  Hommel 
believes  he  has  discovered  in  western  Shemitic  a 
divine  name  t,  at,  otya  {e.g.  I-zebel,  Jezebel),  which 
he  considers  the  original  form  of  the  name,  the 
Heb.  ni.T  being  a  more  modern  expansion.  The 
last  part  of  his  conjecture  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
considered  probable.  (d)  The  word  being  pre- 
historic, its  derivation  must  remain  uncertain. 
It  has  been  connected  with  Arab,  hawn,  '  to  blow' 
or  '  breathe,'  J "  being  the  god  who  is  heard  in  the 
tempest — the  storm-god  ;  or  with  the  verb  hawn, 
'  to  fall '  (Job  37°),  in  the  causative  meaning  'the 
prostrator' — again  the  lightning-god  ;  or  with  Heb. 
luiyah  (old  form  /uiwak),  'to  be'  in  cau.sative  ('make 
to  be'),  i.e.  'the  creator,'  or  fuidller  of  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  so  on.  (e)  In  Heb.  writin<;  of  the 
historical  period  the  name  is  connected  with  Heb. 
hayah,  '  to  be,'  in  the  iniperf.  Now  with  regard  to 
this  verh,  first,  it  does  not  mean  '  to  be'  cs.sentially 
or  ontologically,  but  j)henomenaIly  ;  and  secondjy, 
the  iiiipf.  has  not  the  sense  of  a  present  ('am ')  but 
of  a  fut.  ('will  be').  In  Ex  3"'*-,  when  Moses  de- 
murred to  go  to  Egvpt,  God  assured  him,  saying, 
■17V  .TriK  '3  [euyeu  'immii/c)  'I  will  bo  with  thee.' 
When  he  a-sked  how  he  should  name  the  God  of 
their  fathers  to  the  people,  he  was  told  .i;-y  V"*  '''V 
{Kinnii  'asher  hiiyku).  Again  he  was  bidden 
say,  '  •■i;'7!<  'HUYHU  hath  sent  me  unto  you';  and 
finally,  '  m.T  Yauweu,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  haa 
sent  me  unto  you.'  From  all  this  it  seems  e\  ident 
that  in  the  view  of  the  writer  "eAi/cA  and  yah>reh 
are  the  same:  that  God  is  'ehyeh,  'I  will  be,'  when 
speaking  of  Himself,  and  i/aliweh,  'he  will  be,' when 
spoken  of  by  others.  What  He  will  be  is  left  un- 
expressed— He  will  bo  with  them,  helper,  streng- 
thener,  deliverer.!! 

The  name  J"  can  hardly  have  been  altogether 
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new  to  Israel  before  their  deliverance.  A  new 
name  wouKl  have  been  in  those  daj's  a  new  Goil. 
The  name  of  the  motlier  of  Moses,  Yokebctl  {Ex  G^), 
contains  the  word,  and,  if  not  among  the  tribes 
generally,  the  name  was  probably  in  use  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses  belonged.  The  view 
(Tiele,  Stade)  that  Moses  became  acquainted  with 
the  name  among  the  Midianites,  into  a  priestly 
family  of  which  he  had  married,  has  no  direct 
sujipor.  in  Heb.  tradition,  liut  the  people  in 
ligypt  had,  no  doubt,  connexions  with  the  desert 
tribes  on  the  east  of  them,  as  the  flight  of  Moses 
to  Midian  suggests.  The  Kenites,  the  Midianito 
relatives  of  Rloses,  attached  themselves  to  Israel 
(Jg  1"  4").  And  the  Rechabites,  wlio  originally 
may  also  have  been  Kenites  (1  Cli  2"),  were  fer- 
vent worshippers  of  J"  (2  K  lO""'),  and  stren»ious 
ipholders  of  the  severer  nomadic  ideal  of  religious 
ile  as  against  the  corruptions  which  Israel's  accept- 
ince  of  the  Canaanite  civUization  had  introduced. 
Moses,  too,  demanded  liberty  to  go  '  a  three  days' 
journey  into  the  wilderness'  to  sacrifice  to  the 
I  ;od  of  the  Hebrews  (Ex  3'8  5').  These  things  at 
least  suggest  the  question  whether  the  name  J" 
was  not  kno\vn  also  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (cf. 
Ex  18",  DtS.'?-"-,  JgS^"-). 

iv.  Idea  of  God  in  various  Periods.— (1)  The 
ore-Mosaic  period. — It  has  been  made  a  question 
how  much  of  the  narratives  regarding  the  patri- 
archal ancestors  of  Israel  is  history  and  how  much 
legend.  The  stories  were  written  do^vn  probably 
between  the  middle  of  the  10th  and  the  middle  of 
the  8th  centuries,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  they 
reflect  in  the  main  tlie  religious  ideas  of  this  period. 
But  the  historians  (J,  E)  from  whom  we  have  them 
did  not  invent  them,  but  transcribed  tliem  from  the 
national  consciousness,  and  they  must  in  any  case 
.eflect  the  ideas  of  an  age  considerably  anterior  to 
their  own  date  as  literature.  The  theory  that 
names  like  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  those  of  ex- 
tinct deities  is  perhaps  overcome.  But  how  far  the 
wanderings  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  and 
their  relations  with  other  peoples,  reflect  tribal 
rather  than  individual  movements,  is  liable  to 
dispute.  It  is  strange  that  while  Edom,  Moab, 
and  the  like  have  all  one  eponymous  ancestor, 
Israel  has  three,  all  most  unlike  one  another. 
Shall  we  hold  them  three  distinct  ideals?  Or  is 
Abraham  the  ideal  of  what  Israel  should  be,  and 
Jacob  the  type  of  that  which  it  was?  The  story 
of  Jacob  and  his  brother  Esau  has  been  read  as 
reflecting  the  historical  relations  of  the  peoples 
Israel  and  Edom,  and  their  respective  characters. 
If  so,  the  historian  who  depicted  his  own  people 
as  crafty,  unscrupulous,  and  godly,  and  their 
bitterest  enemy  as  the  careless,  noble,  natural 
man,  was  a  humorous  satirist  of  the  highest  rank. 
Historically,  however,  his  satire  must  be  judged  less 
than  just  to  his  own  people  and  more  than  partial 
to  Edom.  Abraham  appears  a  purely  personal 
ligure.  He  may  be  transfigured  by  religious 
idealism,  but  the  name  nmst  be  traditional. 

Apart  from  the  patriarchal  histories,  sources  of 
information  for  the  condition  of  prehistoric  Israel 
might  be  (1)  the  religious  condition  of  the  related 
peoples,  Edom,  Moali  and  Amnion,  and  Islimael 
or  the  Arabs ;  and  (2)  any  survivals  appearing  in 
post-Mosaic  Israel  from  a  lower  stage  of  religion, 
e.ff.  stone,  tree,  and  fountain  worship,  or  rites 
connected  with  the  dead,  the  possible  remains  of 
ancestor  worship.  Unfortunately,  our  knowledge 
of  the  peoples  related  to  Israel  belongs  to  a  period 
loll"  after  the  Exodus,  being  derived  from  the 
Bible  or  inscriptions.  The  assumption  that  the 
tribes  wliich  united  to  form  Israel  stood  at  the 
Exodus  on  the  same  religious  plane  as  these  peoples 
has  its  difficulties.  When  we  consider  the  eleva- 
tion at  which  eventually  Israel  stood  above  these 


nations  we  hesitate  to  fix  any  historical  perijd, 
particularly  so  ccpiiipaiatively  modern  a  period  as 
the  Exodus,  at  which  thej-  must  have  stood  on  a 
level.  However  powerful  and  creative  the  genius 
of  Moses  may  have  been,  he  did  not  create  a 
religion,  any  more  tlian  he  did  a  nation,  out  of 
nothing.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  these  small 
peoples,  such  as  Edom  and  Moab,  to  whicli  Israel 
was  related,  were  henotlieistic,  i.e.  worshippers  of 
one  god  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  assump- 
tion seems  without  foundation.  Moab  had  a  chief 
god  Chemosli,  but  a  nation  so  polytheistic  as 
Assyria  had  also  a  chief  god,  A.ssliur,  and  so  other 
nations.  A  composite  god,  Aslitar-Cliemosli,  is 
named  on  the  Moabite  Stone  ;  and  iis  it  is  only  in 
S.  Araliia  tliat  Aslitar  (Alhtar)  is  jurtsr.,  the  deity 
here  allied  with  Chemosh  is  probalily  Astarte. 
Neither  is  it  certain  that  tlie  Baal  of  I'eor  or  of 
Meon  was  Chemosh.  Mount  Nebo  may  also  be 
named  from  the  god.  Various  deities  also  appear 
among  the  Edoniites,  as  ^aush  or  IJos  and  l;Cuzah. 
The  personal  names  Hadad,  Baal-hanan,  Malikram* 
are  all  tlieophorous.  And  Dusares  (Dhu-sliSliara, 
'  lord  of  Sliara ')  was  worshipped  at  Petra,  though 
this  may  have  been  later.t  And,  of  course,  the 
Arabs  in  addition  to  a  number  of  gods  had  the 
three  great  goddesses  (the  daugliters  of  'AllAh), 
al  LAt  (al-il/xhnt,  '  the  goddess '  of  the  sun),  al 
'Uzza  ('  the  powerful,'  possibly  the  Venus  star),  and 
ManOt  ('fate,'  'fortune,'  rixv,  cf.  Mciii,  Is  65"). 
A  monolatrous  Shemitic  people  is  not  discoverable 
in  the  historic  period.  The  territorial  position  of 
peoples  like  Moab  and  Edom  exposed  them  greatly 
to  influence  from  neighbouring  n.ations.  The  name 
Hnd'id  in  Edom  may  suggest  Arama'an  influence, 
and  Ashlar  in  Moab  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  name  in  a  royal 
document  like  the  inscription  of  Mesha  implies 
that  the  worship  of  Ashtar  was  national.  If  tliese 
small  peoples  be  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
monolatrous,  their  history  exhibits  a  degeneration 
and  movement  towards  polj'theism.  \Vhile  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Deity  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  similar  among  all  the  Shemitic  peojiles, 
if  they  could  be  ascertained,  the  complete  diflerence 
in  the  divine  names  current  among  the.se  small 
nations  and  in  Israel  suggests  a  [jrolonged  period 
of  separate  religious  development,  and  renders  any 
comparison  of  their  religion  with  that  of  Israel  at 
the  Exodus  barren  of  results. 

Certain  usages  are  supposed  to  point  to  ancestor 
worship  anion"  the  Hebrews.  The  teraphim,  a 
term  completely  obscure,  have  usually  been  con- 
sidered household  gods ;  though  liouseliold  gods 
need  not  necessarily  be  images  of  ancestors.  In 
one  passage  the  teraphim  appear  in  a  house  (1  S 
jgi3. 16) .  j„  others  they  are  represented  as  placed  in 
temples  (Jg  17°  IS",  Hos  3^).  Laban  calls  them 
his  'gods  '  (Gn  31'")  ;  that  they  were  of  human 
form  or  size  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  1  S  It). 
Teraphim  are  usually  coupled  with  Ephod  (wh. 
see),  and  in  Israel  were  certainly  used  in  consulting 
J"  and  gaining  oracles  from  Him  (Hos  3^),  though 
their  use  is  condemned  (1  S  \S^).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar also  used  them  to  obtain  an  oracle  from 
his  gods  (Ezk  212').  xhat  the  '  Elohim  '  to  which 
the  servant  was  to  be  brought  who  desired  to 
remain  for  ever  with  his  master  (Ex  21')  was  a 
family  idol,  X  is  wholly  improbable  from  the  con- 
text. The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in 
mourning  for  the  dead  was  probably  a  softening 
of  the  former  more  extravagant  custom  of  tearing 
out  the  hair.  §      The   practice   seemed    perfectly 
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harmless  to  the  propliets  (Is  3=*  15',  Mic  1"), 
tlioiifjh  forbidden  later  (Dt  14',  Lv  21") ;  but  the 
prohibition  may  repose  on  the  feeling  that  the 
rile  was  characteristic  of  a  relifjion  alien  to  that 
<>i  J."  If  Dt  SO"  mean  that  food  was  oU'ered  to 
the  dead,  such  an  ottering  was  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  sacrifice,  but  merely  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  which  the  mourner  strove  to  cherish  that 
tlie  departed  were  not  dead,  as  appears  from  a 
multitude  of  passages  in  Arab,  poetry.  The 
mourner  cried  to  the  dead,  '  Be  not  far '  !  though 
he  had  to  answer  himself,  '  Nay,  every  one  tliat  is 
beneath  the  ground  is  far'  !  (yama.sa,  373).  When 
two  friends  visited  the  grave  of  tlieir  comrade, 
and  drinking  each  his  cup  of  wine  poured  the 
third  upon  tiie  grave,  they  only  gave  tlieir  friend 
his  share  as  if  he  were  alive  (IJam.  3!)S).  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  dead  were  thought  dangerous, 
and  rtniiiring  to  be  placated  iiy  ollerinL;s.  The 
name  '  Kloliim '  bestowed  on  the  spectre  of  Samuel 
(1  S  2fi")  is  strange,  but  the  single  instance  can 
hardly  sutiice  to  prove  that  the  dead  in  general 
were  regarded  as  'Elohim';  all  other  statements 
regarding  the  dead,  the  name  rtphdim  given  to 
them,  and  tlie  fact  that  the  'obs  twittered  and 
muttered  and  spoke  low  out  of  the  jncand  (Is  8" 
29^),  indicate  that  they  were  regarded  <is  anything 
but  powerful  '  gods.'  * 

Certain  things,  such  as  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel 
(Gn  28),  and  names  like  the  '  Oak  of  Moreh '  ('the 
oracle,'  Gn  12''),  the  'Oak  of  tlie  soothsayers' 
(Jg  yF),  have  been  thought  remains  of  the  animistic 
stage  of  religion  still  surviving  in  the  historical 
period.  Certainly,  the  names  Baal  'lord,'  Mclek 
Jlil/c,  Milcum  '  king,'  al  Lat  '  the  goddess,'  all 
show  that  the  stage  of  promiscuous  or  general 
animism,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  long  been  overpast 
by  all  the  Shemitic  peoples.  But  to  primitive 
minds  the  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity  apart  from 
a  local  abode  or  some  form  would  be  great,  and  it 
was  natural  to  localize  the  gud  in  some  fertile 
spot,  grove  or  evergreen  tree,  or  fountain  of  living 
water,  where  his  beneficent  operation  was  most 
perceptible.  Why  great  or  prominent  blocks  of 
stone  should  have  been  regarded  as  liis  dwelling- 
place  is  more  obscure.  At  a  later  period  men 
perhaps  invited  the  presence  of  the  deity  by 
erecting  pillars,  mazzchotli,  or  artificial  trees, 
'ashiiit,  when  the  natural  objects  were  not  at  hand. 
This  difficulty  of  realizing  a  deity  without  abode 
and  apart  from  some  form  e.xplains  the  use  of 
images,  jiarticularly  when  consulting  him  for  an 
oracle,  and  it  explains  also  the  erection  of  a 
'hou.se'  fur  the  god.  The  difficulty  wius  felt  all 
through  the  history  of  Israel  :  at  the  E.xodus  (l-2x 
32),  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Jg'  8^-  17"),  and 
much  later  (Is  2"),  as  it  has  been  felt  in  large  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Ark,  to  which  the 
presence  of  J"  was  attached,  relieved  the  dilliculty 
without  representing  J"  under  anj'  form.  Wlien  a 
hou.se  was  built  in  which  J"  was  present,  the  .-\rk 
lost  its  significance  and  disappeared.  The  Epliod, 
whatever  it  was  [Ei'HOu],  was  used  when  an 
oracle  was  sought.  In  David's  days  its  use  was 
held  legitimate  (IS  21"  23"),  afterwards  it  dis- 
appears from  the  legitimate  eultus. 

r'rom  the  Kxodus  J"'s  revelation  of  Himself  was 
given,  and  men's  tlioughts  of  Him  suggested  through 
the  national  history.  He  showed  what  He  was  in 
great  deeds  rather  than  declared  it  in  words,  lie 
was  le.ss  the  God  of  nature  than  of  human  history. 
Even  when  He  performed  wonilers  in  nature  it  was 
nsually  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  people  and 
for  nioial  ends,  but  in  history  His  hi};lier  ethical 
attributes  and  pur)ioses  received  direct  illustration. 
Further,  His  operat  ions  being  on  tlie  stage  of  Israel's 
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0l0Ml>riilit,  Jerrm.,  and  l>riv»r,  Dnil.  an;. 


national  history,  were  much  more  conspicuous  and 
easily  read  than  they  would  have  been  if  p-jrformed 
in  the  life  of  individuals.  His  delivejance  of  the 
nation  from  Egypt  revealed  Hisiiowerand  redemp- 
tive goodness  on  a  scide  that  left  an  impression 
never  ellaced  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  His 
destruction  of  the  nation,  predicted  by  the  prophet* 
and  fulfilled,  taught  once  for  all  that  He  was  the 
righteous  God  and  moral  Ruler  of  the  nations. 

The  religious  development  of  Israel  is  virtually 
a  development  in  the  idea  of  God.  As  God  was 
the  only  force  in  the  world,  particularly  in  human 
history,  when  a  crisis  occurred  in  history  some  con- 
ception of  God  had  to  be  called  in  to  explain  it ; 
and  when  mysterious  problems  arose  in  the  national 
or  individual  life,  the  problem  was  immediately 
rellcctcd  back  upon  God,  and  became  one  in  regard 
to  His  nature  or  action.  In  Israel  the  religious 
progress  appears  in  the  form  of  a  condict.  And  if 
a  conflict  implies  lower  elements  and  conceptions, 
it  also  implies  a  higher  element  which  was  con- 
scious of  the  lower,  and  strove  either  to  eject  it  or 
transform  it.  Such  a  transmuting  force  existed  in 
Israel  from  the  beginning,  producing  the  results 
which  mankind  now  inherit.  This  force  may  be 
identified  with  the  moral  in  the  conception  of  J". 
Mere  progress  in  itself  does  not  dcciile  that  the 
projjress  was  natural  or  supernatural.  (Jur  con- 
victions in  regard  to  this  point  will  be  formed 
rather  from  our  contemplation  of  the  results 
eventually  achieved,  from  contrasting  these  re- 
sults with  those  attained  anywhere  else,  and  from 
the  trust  we  place  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel  w  ho  felt  that  they 
were  ins^iired.  In  a  gen-«ral  way  the  religious 
history  ot  Israel  may  be  divided  into  three  periods, 
in  each  of  which  the  conflict  resulted  in  a  clearer 
conception  of  God,  or  of  J"  the  God  of  Israel  : — 

(a)  The  period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  revolution 
of  Jehu. — The  revolution  of  Jehu  jnit  its  ;.eal  on 
the  life-work  of  Elijah  ;  it  gave  riatiuiial  oxprosioii 
to  his  demand  :  '  If  J"  be  God,  follow  him'  (1  K 
18"').  To  the  mass  the  struggle  probably  appeared 
an  external  one  between  two  names,  two  deities  ; 
and  it  issued  in  the  acceptance  of  the  one.  The 
numerical  oneness  of  God  was  recognized.  To 
Elijah  and  others  the  question  was  not  one  of 
numerical  unity  only,  but  also  of  moral  nature. 

{Ij)  The  prophetic  period. — The  conflict  resulting 
in  the  recognition  of  J"  as  God  alone,  at  least  in 
Israel,  was  followed  by  one  more  inward.  Though 
Baal  as  another  than  J '  was  set  aside,  B;uil  had 
incorjiorated  himself  in  J".  Now,  the  conflict 
waji  not  between  J"  and  another,  it  was  an 
internal  one  between  J"  and  Jehovah-Baal,  be- 
tween two  conceptions  of  Him — the  popular  and 
i  the  prophetic.  In  the  popular  conception  J"  was 
still  mainly  their  national  gml,  the  god  of  the 
land,  giver  of  its  corn  and  wine,  and  wh'ise  most 
pleasing  service  was  sacrifice  and  olloring ;  w  Idle 
to  the  pro]ihets  He  wivs  a  purely  ethical  Being, 
elevated  far  above  the  people,  the  righteous  Itulcr, 
to  whom  material  oflerings  were  inappreciable, 
and  whose  .service  could  be  nothing  but  a  righteous 
life.  What  proportion  existed  between  the  jiro- 
plietic  party  and  the  more  backward  popular  mass 
cannot  be  known.  The  projihets  now  broke  with 
the  people  as  a  whole,  a.s  they  believed  J"  had 
broken  with  it  and  deterniineil  to  destroy  it.  In 
earlier  times  prophets  had  broken  only  with  par- 
ticular dynasties  and  threatened  them  with  ilcstruo 
tion.  But  there  was  no  diflerem-e  in  principle 
l)etween  the  earlier  and  the  canonical  prophets  ; 
the  groumls  on  which  J'  rejected  a  dyniusty  and 
tiio  people  were  alike  moral  (I  IC  22).  A  liun<lre<i 
vi-ars  l)efore  the  time  of  the  canonica!  proi)het.s, 
iilijah  by  his  words,  'the  children  of  Israel  httVb 
forsaken  thy  covenant,' and  by  his  flight  to  Horcb, 
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oxjiressed  his  I.eeling  that  the  breach  was  now  one 
between  J "  and  tlie  puuple.  Yet  the  bleach  was 
not  absolute  or  linal.  Isaiuli's  coiieoi>tion  of  tlie 
Keinnant  appears  lUready  in  Elijah's  days  :  '  I  will 
leave  nie  TUUO  men  in  Israel  '(IK  19"*).  The  de- 
struction of  the  state,  foretold  by  the  proiihets, 
verilied  the  prophetic  conception  of  J  ":  He  was  the 
riy:hteous  Kuler  of  tlie  nations.  It  verilied  also  their 
judgment  upon  the  past  religious  life  of  the  people. 

(f)  From  the  destruction  of  the  State  onward. — 
The  prophetic  principles  regarding  J"  had  been 
conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  national  history  : 
J "  was  God  alone  ;  He  was  righteous ;  His  nature 
was  inscribed  in  letters  of  fire  across  the  people's 
life  and  experience.  But  being  written  on  the 
national  history,  these  principles  were  as  yet, 
to  the  individual  mind,  rather  abstract.  They 
were  schematic,  diagrammatic,  seen  to  be  true 
on  the  great  scale  and  inteUectually,  hardly  yet 
felt  to  De  true  in  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  had  to  be  assimilated  into  the  per- 
sonal experience,  equated  by  reflection  with  the 
condition  of  the  world,  the  state  of  the  people,  the 
life  of  the  individual.  The  process  raised  great 
problems,  all  of  which  became  problems  about 
God.  (o)  J"  was  God  alone  and  righteous,  yet  He 
took  no  pains  to  assert  Himself  against  the  world. 
He  slept ;  the  throne  of  the  universe  seemed  vacant ; 
the  nations  knew  Him  not,  and  wrought  unchecked 
their  cruelties  on  the  earth.  (/3)  So,  too,  Israel 
was  His  people ;  they  possessed  the  truth ;  His 
cause  and  theirs  was  one  ;  because  the  eternal 
truth  was  in  their  heailis  they  were  righteous  as 
against  the  world,  but  all  appeals  to  His  tribunal 
were  vain ;  their  passionate  cries  that  He  would 
arise  and  plead  their  cause,  and  their  passionate 
hopes,  '  he  is  near  that  will  justify  me,'  only  ex- 
pired on  the  air.  (7)  And  in  like  manner  the 
individual  pined  away  solitary  and  deserted : 
'  Mine  eyes  fail  while  I  wait  for  my  God  '  ( Ps  69^). 
More  daring  spirits  like  Job  rose  in  rebellion  :  the 
throne  of  the  world  was  not  vacant,  it  was  tilled 
by  an  Immorality ;  the  human  conscience  rose, 
and,  proclaiming  itself  greater  than  He,  deposed 
Him  from  His  seat.  The  OT  closed  leaving  these 
conHicts  still  undecided,  though  not  without  etl'orts 
towards  a  reconciliation.  The  people  found  a 
peace  in  hope  and  the  future,  and  endured  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  The  individual  spirit,  too, 
caught  glimpses  of  a  future  beyond  the  borders  of 
this  life,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  faith  could  say,  '  I 
know  that  I  shall  see  God.'  A  few  in  their  lottiest 
moments  were  able  to  bring  the  reconciliation  into 
the  present  and  feel  it  if  not  think  it.  Though  J" 
was  seen  in  the  world  and  in  events,  He  was  not 
exhausted  by  them,  He  stood  above  them  and 
apart.  The  mind,  too,  was  its  o^vn  place,  it  could 
detach  itself  from  its  external  conditions.  And 
thus  J"  and  the  soul  had  fellowship,  through  no 
medium,  spirit  with  spirit — '  Nevertheless  I  am 
continually  with  thee '  ( Ps  73=^). 

(2)  The  Exodus  to  the  revolution  of  Jehu. — From 
the  Exodus  onward  J"  was  the  God  of  Israel. 
People  and  prophets  were  at  one  in  this.  Israel 
never  had  any  other  native  God  but  J" ;  if  por- 
tions of  the  people  declined  to  the  service  of  the 
local  Baals,  J"  was  always  the  national  God,  and  a 
conscience  ■vvithin  the  people  constantly  recalled 
them  to  His  service.  From  Hosea  downwards 
writers  are  in  the  habit  of  stigmatizing  the  corrupt 
worship  of  J"  at  the  hijjh  places  as  Baal  worship, 
— as  no  doubt  in  principle  it  was, — but  probably 
strict  idolatry,  in  the  sense  of  worship  of  other 
gods  than  J",  was  never  very  widespread  either  in 
the  north  or  south,  though  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Judsan  state  various  Eastern  idolatries  were 
practised  by  some  classes  of  the  people.  That  J" 
was  God  of  Israel  was  the  faith  of  all,  though  the 


faith  might  mean  dillerent  things  to  dill'erent 
minds,  or  among  dill'erent  cla.sses.  To  some  it 
might  mean  merely  that  .1"  was  Israel's  national 
God  as  other  peoples  had  also  their  gods  (Mic  4')  ; 
to  others  it  might  nie.'in  somethiii''  higher.  A 
Shemitic  mind  might  rise  to  general  conceptions 
very  slowly ;  and  while  practically  J "  was  the 
only  God  to  him,  the  theoretical  notion  that  He 
was  God  alone  might  not  have  occurred  to  him. 
It  perhaps  needed  that  internal  conlliet  which 
arose  through  the  slowness  of  the  popular  mind, 
and  that  outward  collision  with  idolatrous  nations 
which  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  great  i)rophet8 
to  bring  the  unity  of  God  to  speculative  clearness. 
Heb.  tradition  places  the  Decalogue  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Israel's  national  development,  and  the 
prophets  by  their  references  to  the  moral  Turah 
as  known  to  the  people  from  the  first,  but  '  for- 
gotten'by  them,  appear  to  follow  the  tradition. 
Aloses  is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  prophet,  and 
probably  his  teaching,  like  that  of  the  prophets, 
consisted  (apart  from  his  lofty  conceptions  of  God) 
in  the  main  of  social  and  civil  ethics.  Though  the 
first  commandment  does  not  say  that  J'  is  God 
alone,  the  negative  element,  '  Thou  shall  have  no 
gods  before  me,'  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  religions.  J"  was  a  jealous  God.  Why  was  He 
jealous?  Jealousy  is  the  reaction  of  one's  self- 
consciousness  agamst  a  wrong  done  him.  What 
was  the  idea  held  of  J"  when  it  was  thought  His 
consciousness  of  Himself  would  feel  other  gods 
beside  Him  intolerable?  If  the  Decalogue  be 
Mosaic,  there  was  virtual  monotheism  in  Israel 
since  the  Exodus,  though  it  might  be  only  among 
the  higher  minds,  and  more  latent  than  conscious. 
And  that  which  made  J"  unic|ue  at  least,  if  not 
alone,  was  His  moral  being.  A\  riters  of  all  schools 
are  agreed  that  ethical  elements  entered  into  the 
conception  of  J '  from  the  beginning.  There  was 
at  least  on  His  nature  a  crescent  of  light,  which 
waxed  till  it  overspread  His  face,  and  He  was  light 
with  no  darkness  at  all.  When  Moses  sat  judging 
the  people,  dispensing  right  and  justice  in  the 
name  of  their  God,  it  could  not  but  appear  to  the 
people  that  He  was  a  God  of  righteousness.  It  has 
been  contended  that  in  subsequent  history  J"  some- 
times displayed  '  unaccountable  humours,'  that  is, 
moods  of  mind  and  a  kind  of  action  not  reducible 
under  the  moral  idea.  The  arguments  for  this  are 
not  quite  cogent.  At  all  events,  Israel  entered 
upon  national  existence  with  two  articles  of  faith  : 
that  J  "  was  their  God  alone,  and  that  in  His  Being 
He  was  moral,  the  imijcrsonation  of  Right  and 
Kighteousness.  And  emotional  energy  was  given 
to  these  two  articles  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  redeemed  by  their  God.  Behind  the  people's 
national  life  lay  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
as  much  as  it  lies  behind  the  life  of  the  Christian, 

Israel's  self  -  consciousness  as  a  nation  was 
virtually  identical  with  its  consciousness  of  J", 
its  God.  J",  indeed,  was  all  in  all,  the  people 
little  else  than  the  medium  through  which  He 
displayed  Himself.  The  old  anthology  recording 
Israel's  conflicts  with  the  nations  is  called  '  The 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  J"'  (Nu  21").  Meroz  is 
cursed,  because  it  came  not  '  to  the  help  of  J"  '  (Jg 
5^).  The  people's  victories  are  '  the  righteous 
acts  of  J",  the  righteous  acts  of  His  rule  in  Lsrael ' 
(Jg  5").  The  furore  of  enthusiasm  for  J"  in  the 
song  of  Deborah  reflects  back  light  on  the  Exodus 
and  the  work  of  Moses.  The  conceptions  regard- 
ing J"  found  in  the  oldest  literature  dilier  Tittle 
from  those  of  the  prophetic  age  and  subsequent 
times,  except  that  they  are  less  broadly  expressed, 
(a)  The  dwelling-place  of  J"  was  often  at  least 
conceived  as  superterrestrial.  He  '  came  down  '  to 
see  the  tower  which  men  did  build  (Gn  11°),  and 
to  discover  if    the  wickedness  of  Sodom   corre 
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sponded  to  the  cry  against  it  (18"'),  and  Ha  rained 
fire  on  the  cities  of  the  iihiiu  from  J"  '  out  of 
heaven'  (19").  To  Mo8es  lie  said  He  had  come 
down  to  save  His  people  (Kx  3').  But,  thougli 
heaven  was  His  throne,  He  manifested  Himself 
over  all  the  earth, — to  Abraham  in  Ur  and  Canaan  ; 
to  Jacob  in  Mesopotamia,  to  whom  He  also  said, 
'  Fear  not  to  go  down  to  E!,'ypt ;  I  will  go  down 
with  thee '  (Gn  46*) ;  to  Moses  at  Sinai  and  in 
Egypt ;  to  His  peoi>le,  going  before  them  into 
Canaan  (Ex  33").  There,  though  His  presence 
was  specially  attached  to  the  Ark,  He  also  revealed 
Himself  to  Joshua  as  the  captain  of  the  Lord's 
hosts  (Jos  5"),  and  by  His  spirit  He  ruled  the 
people,  raising  up  judges,  inspiring  Saul  and 
David.  (6)  As  to  His  relation  to  nature,  it  is  said 
in  the  oldest  Creation  narrative  that  He  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  creatures,  as 
well  as  man  (Gn  2).  On  the  highest  scale  He 
commands  nature,  sending  a  universal  flood  upon 
the  earth,  opening  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
(Gn  7).  By  some  convulsion  of  nature  He  'over- 
throws' the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gn  19).  Before 
Joslnia  He  made  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still  in 
the  sky  (Jos  10'-)  ;  and  at  His  command  the  stars 
tight  in  their  courses  against  Siscra  (Jg  .")■").  All 
eartlily  and  heavenly  forces  obey  Him.  He  caused 
an  east  wind  to  blow,  and  rolled  back  the  sea 
(Ex  14-')  ;  He  brought  locusts  on  Egypt  ( 10'*),  and 
tiirncil  tiho  river  into  blood  (7'°)  ;  He  sent  hail  and 
(iie  C.)-^)  and  darkness  (10--).  In  the  days  of  Ahab 
lie  scourged  the  land  three  and  a  half  years  with 
a  drought  (1  IC  17'),  and  in  the  time  of  David 
devastated  the  people  with  a  pestilence  (2  S  24"). 
((  )  In  the  early  literature  Israel  had  not  yet 
entered  greatly  into  relation  with  the  nations ; 
the  teaching  ot  Scripture  regarding  J"'3  rule  of  the 
nations  lirst  appears  in  the  prophets  when  the 
great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  came 
upon  tlie  stage  of  the  world's  history.  But  the 
same  conceptions  appear  in  the  earlier  literature 
as  in  tlic  later.  J"  showed  His  power  over  Egypt 
when  He  brought  out  the  people  with  a  high  hand, 
slew  the  Urstborn,  and  overwhelmed  the  army  in 
the  sea.  He  drove  out  the  nations  before  Israel, 
and  gave  David  his  victories  over  Aram  auvi  l:.e 
peoples  around.  In  Israel  itself  He  is  the  Living 
God  and  Ruler.  His  angel  leads  the  hosts  of 
Joshua  and  Barak.  The  government  of  the  people 
is  in  His  hand.  When  in  early  times  a  crisis 
arises.  He  raises  up  a  judge  to  save  the  ueople  ; 
when  the  old  order  changes.  He  elects  Saul  to  the 
throne  ;  and  when  the  age  of  conflict  is  over  and 
an  era  of  peaceful  development  is  inaugurated,  He 
'  builds  an  house  '  for  David,  making  his  dynasty 
perpetual.  Human  leaders  are  but  the  form  in 
which  J"  clothes  His  own  etliciency,  for  it  is  His 
spirit  animating  them  that  makes  them  heroes 
and  saviours,  such  as  were  the  judges  and  Saul. 
The  spirit  of  J"  is  J"  exercising  etliciency.  And 
though  tliis  etliciency  is  most  visible  in  the  ex- 
ternal rule  of  the  people  it  operates  also  in  the 
sphere  of  thought,  raising  up  pro|)hets  and  Nazir- 
itcs.  The  external  and  the  inward  often  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  when  David  made  Jerusalem  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  political  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  when  jirupliets  of  the  Lord  like  Nathan 
and  (iad  heciinie  his  advisers,  (rf)  J"'s  rule  of  the 
world  and  of  His  |>eople  is  mural.  For  his  sin 
Adam  forfeited  Eden  ;  for  their  wickedness  man- 
kind were  drowned  by  a  flood,  and  the  cities  of 
the  plain  overthrown.  Ahab's  sin  wius  chastised 
by  a  drought,  and  David's  by  a  pestilence.  The 
histories  being  so  greatly  public  annals,  little  is 
said  of  the  rehition  of  j''  to  the  individual.  But 
such  histories  aa  those  of  Sarah,  Hacliel,  and 
Hannah  indicato   how  closely   connected   J"  was 


thought  to  be  with  family  life ;  and  such  narra- 
tives as  the  covenants  between  Jacob  and  Laban 
(Gn  31""),  Abraham  and  Abimelech  (21--" ),  Joshua 
and  the  Gibeonitcs  (Jos  9'"),  show  how  He  entered 
into  the  common  life  of  men.  That  J"'8  treatment 
of  the  individual  was  considered  moral  everywhere 
appears,  e.g.  the  brethren  of  Joseph  (Gn  42-"'-), 
Korah  (Nu  16*"'-),  Achan  (Jos  7'"),  Hoplini  and 
Phinehas  (1  S  3"),  Ahab  (1  K  21^'-).  In  Ex  3?"  J" 
says,  '  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will 
I  blot  out  of  my  book.'  And  in  narrating  the  death 
of  Abimelech,  tile  very  ancient  historian  says,  'Tluis 
(Jod  reijuited  the  wickedness  of  Ahiiuelecli  whicli 
he  did  unto  his  father'  (Jg  9"-  ").  And  on  reward 
of  righteousness,  comp.  David's  words,  1  S  20^ 
'  The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his  righteousness.' 
Cf.  2  S  2',  1  K  18'2"-.  And,  linally,  (c)  the  idea  of 
J"'s  foresight  and  predetermination  is  illustrated 
in  the  protevangelium  (Gn  3"- "),  in  the  covenant 
promises  to  Abraham  (Gn  15),  in  the  destinie- 
appointed  for  Jacob  and  Esau  (25'-^  27^"- *""•),  and 
in  the  place  and  character  predicted  for  the  children 
of  Jacob  (Gn  49). 

The  earlier  part  of  the  period  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Omri  was  a  time  oi 
warfare  with  external  enemies  till  J"  gave  His 
people  rest  under  David  ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  name  '■/"  of  Busts,'  or  fully,  'J",  God  "J 
Hosts '  (mxjs  ■nS.x  '•),  may  have  arisen  durins;  this 
time  of  conllict^th^  '  hosts '  being  those  of  Israel. 
It  is  strange  that  tfle  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Hex.,  appearing  in  Samuel,  and  particularly  in 
the  prophets.  It  is  possible  that  the  title  had 
some  concrete  origin  such  as  is  suggested,  ami 
that  it  did  not  originally  refer  to  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  whether  stars  or  angels,  nor  to  the 
general  cosmic  forces  of  the  universe.  In  the 
prophets,  however,  there  is  certainly  no  reference 
to  the  hosts  of  Israel.  Between  the  time  of  the 
battle-cry,  '  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ' 
(Jg  7^),  and  the  words  of  Isaiah,  'In  returning 
and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved '  (Is  3u"),  a  world  hail 
passed  away  and  a  new  one  arisen.  The  ancient 
name  'J"  of  Hosts'  wa.s  used  as  the  loftie>t 
name  for  J",  suggesting  His  royal  majesty  and 
inlinite  power ;  but  in  all  likelihood  the  prophets 
used  the  name  as  a  single  title  without  analyzing 
it,  and  never  a-sking  themselves  wbal  the  'hosts' 
were.  J"  of  Hosts  means  God  of  the  universe.* 
■  (3)  The  Prophetic  period. — J'  was  pre-eminently 
the  God  of  human  history,  and  it  wits  in  thuii 
history  that  the  peoi)le  learned  to  know  Hiin. 
The  stages  through  which  the  history  ran  led  tin- 
people's  thoughts  ever  mor<»  from  the  external  to 
the  inward  in  J".  First,  the  victories  He  gave  tlieni 
at  the  Exodus,  at  the  entrance  into  Camuin,  and  in 
David's  days,  revealed  the  might  of  J'.  Then, 
their  defeats  in  after  days,  and  the  dis,solution  of 
the  state,  gave  them  a  sight  into  His  inward  being. 
No  prophet  or  writer  ever  attributed  Israel's 
disasters  to  the  might  of  the  nations  or  their  gods  ; 
they  wore  due  to  J'  their  God  Himself.  They 
were  cliiu*ti.sements,  revealing  His  mural  being. 
And  Hnally,  in  the  depression  that  lay  on  them 
from  the  Exile,  never  uplifted,  they  learneil  I" 
tran.scend  both  history  and  external  condition^, 
and  to  know  J"  as  a  spiritual  fellowship.  Tln-y 
were  ever  with  Him  (Ps  73").  They  were  satislicd 
with  His  likeness  (I's  17");  J'  was  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  llcsh  (Nu  Ui--'  '27").  His  alflictions 
had  already  enabled  Jeremiah  to  reach  this  stage, 
in  whom  we  see  prophecy  liansligiircd  into  piety. 

Under  Solomon,  Israel  entered  into  the  circle  ot 
civilized  nations.  His  father  David  was  a  fervent 
Jehovist  ;  fervour  was  scarcely  characteristic  ol 
himself  in  any  direction.     As  lie  built  liousea  foi 
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the  ^'oils  of  the  neighbouring  peoples  among  whom 
ho  found  his  wives,  he  cannot  have  been  a  U>gical 
liionollieist.  Neither  was  Aliab  this  even  a 
buiuired  jears  hiter,  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, but  the  reverse,  tliat  lie  abandoned  the 
worship  of  J".  The  century  after  Solomon  wit- 
nessed the  complete  absorption  of  the  native  popu- 
lation ;  but  if  Israel  subdued  the  Canaanites,  it 
was  in  turn  conquered  by  them.  It  inherited 
t'luir  civilization,  but  the  lieritage  included  a 
legacy  of  debased  moral  conceptions  and  practices. 
J'  took  possession  of  the  native  shrines,  and  so 
became  God  of  the  land  ;  but  as  He  was  wor- 
shipped where  the  liaals  had  been  before,  to  many 
He  might  seem  not  unlike  them.  The  confusion 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  name  baal,  i.e. 
'lord,'  was  applied  to  J".*  Processes  had  been 
going  on  for  long  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
acc<iunt.  It  was  in  a  way  a  fortunate  thing  that 
Ahab  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Tyvian  Baal. 
It  brought  matters  to  a  pass,  and  awoke  men  to 
see  what  was  at  stake.  The  persecution  of  the  J" 
party  was  no  doubt  caused  by  their  oiiposition,  for 
Ahal)  was  no  propagandist.  Thougli  Elijah  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  party,  he  had  a  wide  move- 
ment behind  him.  Obadiah,  the  chamberlain,  hid 
100  prophets  of  J"  in  caves  (1  K  I8<).  The  dis- 
aH'ection  had  invaded  the  army.  When  the 
people  '  linii)ed  between  two  opinions'  (18'-'),  it 
was  a  struggle  between  their  own  convictions  and 
the  influence  of  the  court.  Some  Indeed,  like  the 
Ivechaliites,  were  more  radical,  seeing  in  the  Baal 
worship  only  a  feature  of  the  Canaanite  civiliza- 
tion accepted  by  Israel,  which  they  would  have 
swept  away,  returning  to  the  ancient  ideal  of  a 
nomadic  life.  And  Hosea  appears  to  express  a 
similar  sentiment  when  he  says  that  J"  shall 
allure  Israel  into  the  wilderness  and  give  her  her 
vineyards  from  there  (2"-").  At  last  the  spirit 
of  revolt  embodied  itself  in  Jehu,  and  swept  away 
the  house  of  Oniri  and  Baal  together.  J"  stood 
with  no  rival.  It  was  a  great  though  only  an 
external  victory.  The  scene  of  conflict  now 
changes  to  the  nature  of  J"  Himself,  and  the 
conflict  is  waged  by  the  canonical  prophets. 

The  projiliets  taught  nothing  new  about  J",t 
though,  with  history  as  their  lesson-book,  they 
taught  many  things  more  clearly.  And  to  many 
who  had  been  blind  to  J'"s  operations  in  the  past, 
what  they  taught  may  have  seemed  strange  ami 
even  incredible.  Each  prophet  has  some  special 
truth  about  J"  to  declare,  and  the  truth  is  per- 
haps a  reflection  of  his  own  kind  of  mind.  But  as 
the  separate  colours  combine  to  form  the  pure 
light,  all  their  separate  truths  unite  to  reveal  the 
full  nature  of  J",  for  it  takes  many  human  minds 
to  make  up  the  divine  mind.  The  prophets,  like 
their  predecessors,  are,  first  of  all,  seers  ;  their 
function  is  to  foresee  and  predict ;  their  teaching 
about  the  nature  of  J"  only  sustains  their  pre- 
dictions. The  simultaneous  rise  of  four  men  such 
as  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  each  inde- 
pendent of  all  tlie  others,  is  a  mystery.  Amos 
says,  'The  Lord  God  doeth  nothing  without 
r>!vealing  his  counsel  to  his  servants  the  pro- 
phets' (3").  But  the  revelation  was  probably  in 
some  way  me<liated.  Did  the  prophet's  ear  catch 
distant  sounds  of  movements  among  the  nations, 
unheard  by  other  ears  ?  or  was  it  their  thought  of 
J",  ever  becoming  more  powerful  and  engrossing, 
that  led  them  to  project  the  calamitous  future  ? 
Probably  it  was  both  combined.  It  is  usually 
argiied  that  the  prophets  reached  their  mono- 
theism  along  the  line  of  the  ethical  conception 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  names  compounded 
with  Baal  occur  not  only  in  Saul's  but  in  David's  family.  Cf 
»liO  !Ios  21«. 
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of  J";  from  being  the  L'nii|ue  One  J"  became  llu 
Only  One.  Possibly  their  iiiimls  nmved  along 
several  lines.  The  prophets  of  the  Slh  cent,  do 
not  formally  ilcclare  J"  to  be  God  alone,  though 
they  silently  ignore  all  other  gods  ;  it  is  only  in 
the  age  of  i)t  and  in  that  of  Deutero- Isaiah  that 
J"'s  solo  Godhead  is  directly  expressed. 

It  is  now  a  common-place  to  say  that  Amos 
taught  that  J"  is  absolute  Uigliteousness,  the 
impersonation  of  the  moral  idea  ;  that  moral  evil 
alone  is  sin  ;  and  that  the  only  service  J  '  desires 
is  a  righteous  life  (though  Amos  also  teaches  that 
J"  is  good  and  compassionate,  i'-"'-  7'")  ;  and  that 
Hosea  represents  ,J '  as  unchanging  Love,  which 
no  ingratitude  of  His  people  can  weary  or  alienate 
(though  Hosea  does  not  forget  the  righteousness 
of  J",  2'");  and  that  to  Isaiali  .1"  is  the  tran- 
scendent Sovereign  and  unive^^.■ll  Lord  (though  he, 
too,  recognizes  the  fatherl3'  goodness  and  nurture 
of  J",  1^  S'"-).  Isaiah  exjire-sses  his  conception  in 
the  term  kddush,  of  which  'holy'  is  a  very  im- 
perfect rendering.  'Holiness'  is  not  primarilv  a 
moral  quality,  it  is  the  expression  of  (iodhcad  in 
the  absolute  sense.  '  The  Holy  One  of  Israel '  is  a 
paradox,  meaning  that  the  transcendent  God  has 
become  God  of  Israel.  Isaiah  in  one  thought  goes 
beyond  his  predecessors  (but  see  Hosea)  :  he  insists 
on  religiousness — t\ia,t,t\\ec(j>is(:iousncss  of  J 'should 
be  ever  present  in  the  mind.  The  want  of  this 
consciousness,  insensibility  to  the  Lord  the  King, 
failure  to  recognize  Him  in  the  events  of  history 
and  human  life, — this  is  sin  (1™-)-  And  it  is  the 
cause  of  all  sin,  of  the  levity  of  human  life  (o'-), 
and  the  self-exaltation  both  of  men  and  nations 
(2»«-  9"  10'=).  The  prophetic  ideas  form  but  half 
their  teaching,  the  gieater  half  lies  in  their  own 
life  and  personal  relation  to  God.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  prophetic  teaching  amounts  to  the 
full  ethicizing  of  the  conception  of  J''.  And  the 
moral  is  of  no  nationality ;  it  transcends  nation- 
ality, and  is  human.  The  righteous  God  is  God 
universal,  over  all.  The  principles  of  the  human 
economy  have  at  last  clearly  reflected  themselves 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  jirophets,  and  human 
history  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  process.  And  the 
idea  naturally  suggested  the  other  idea  of  the 
issue  of  the  process,  the  eschatology,  which  is  the 
realizing  of  perfect  righteousness  in  the  world 
of  mankind  (Is  1^  9').  The  movement  of  the 
prophetic  thought  towards  universalism  wa-s  aided 
by  the  entrance  of  the  great  empires  of  Assyria 
and  Babj'lon  on  the  stage  of  history.  This  gave 
them  a  new  idea,  that  of  the  world  ;  it  created 
a  new  antithesis,  J"  and  the  world  ;  an<l  it 
opened  a  new  realm  for  the  rule  of  the  King', 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Univers.-ilisni  is 
moat  broadly  taught  in  Deulero-Isaiah  ;  hut  there 
it  is  a  theological  deduction  from  the  unity  of 
God.  J"  is  God  alone,  the  first  and  the  last,  initi- 
ating all  movements  and  leading  them  to  their 
issue  ;  and  His  salvation  shall  be  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (496).  The  loftiest  thoughts  of  God 
expressed  in  Scripture  are  found  in  JoIj  and  iJeut.- 
Isaiah.  In  the  latter  writer  all  the  o]ieralions  and 
attributes  of  J"  are  combined  to  sustain  the  faith 
that  he  is  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  Saviour  of  all 
mankind, — His  creation  of  the  earth  (45"**-)  and 
man  (42*"),  His  call  of  Lsrael  to  be  His  servant  and 
revelation  of  Himself  within  it  (42'-«  45"'-«'  49'""), 
and  its  Kestoration  (49™-  50"'-),^all  these  are  in 
order  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  look  unto 
Him  and  be  saved  (ib""  49«  51^*). 

(4)  From  the  Exile  onwards. — Attributes. — In 
the  last  period  of  Israel's  history  new  conceptions 
of  Goil  hardly  emerge.  The  period  was  rather  one 
of  assimilation  of  the  prophetic  teaching  into  the 
individual  mind  and  experience.  What  the  pro 
phets  had   taught  of  the  nature  of    J' 
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puipose,  and  particularly  of  the  eschatolorical 
issues  of  His  purpose,  formed  the  subject  of  re- 
flection, and  eflbrta  were  made  to  verify  it  in 
experience.  The  eli'orts,  as  lias  been  said,  raised 
problems  which,  if  they  batllud  solution,  led  to  a 
more  inward  knowledge  of  God  (Ps  73"'"').  The 
problems  were  mainly  three  :  God  and  the  world  ; 
God  and  Israel  H  is  people ;  and  God  and  the  life 
and  destiny  of  the  individual  (see  aliove). 

Perhaps  in  tliis  pjriod  fuller  and  more  formal 
expression  is  given  to  the  attributes  of  God.  But 
ft  ilelailed  account  of  the  divine  attributes  is  of 
little  moment  or  worth.  When  the  idea  is  reached 
that  (!od  is  a  transcendent  moral  Person,  it  is  but 
a  matter  of  deduction  or  analysis  to  tabulate  His 
attributes,  for  'moral'  embraces  not  only  right- 
eousness, but  goodness,  love,  anil  comjiassion.  In 
earlier  times  J"  revealed  His  nature  in  actions 
which  illustrated  some  one  of  His  attributes.  The 
very  surprising  ancient  passage  Ex  34"'-,  in  which 
J"  proclaimed  His  name,  that  is,  His  whole  being, 
left  little  to  be  added  later : '  Jehovah,  Jehovah  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-sull'ering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniiiuity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty.'  In  later  times  two  causes  contri- 
buted to  a  more  frequent  reference  to  the  attributes 
of  God  :  frst,  the  tendency  to  reflection  on  His 
nature  and  on  His  historical  operations,  and  their 
religious  meaning.  This  tendency  appears  in  Ezk, 
and  Deutcro-Isaiah,  and  downwards.  The  latter 
prophet  is  fond  of  turning  God's  creative  and 
liistorical  acts  (43")  into  attributes ;  and  thus  His 
relation  to  the  world  as  Creator  becomes  the  basis 
and  guarantee  of  His  rel.ation  to  it  as  Saviour 
(451811.  .  jf  (;jjg  cosmic  christology  of  St.  Paul's 
later  Epp. ).  And,  ser.oiuUy,  when  the  people 
wrestled  with  their  God  over  their  adverse  destiny 
and  hojics  deferred,  calling  to  mind  His  wonders 
of  old  (Ps  77",  and  the  historical  Pss),  and  the 
'sure  mercies'  promised  to  David  (Pss  89.  132), 
and  appealing  to  Him  not  to  be  far  (Ps  22),  to 
make  no  tarrying,  but  shine  forth  for  their  salva- 
tion and  stir  up  His  might,  they  naturally  often 
dwell  on  His  attributes,  for  prayer  is  mostly 
calling  to  God's  mind  that  which  He  is.  Yet, 
however  varied  the  emotions  be  in  these  psalms,  in 
contents  they  hardly  go  beyond  the  jirayers  of 
Moses  (Ex  32""-,  Nu  U'^"-,  Dt  O-^"-).  The  ethical 
being  of  J"  in  combination  with  His  attributes  of 
omni.science  and  oniiiiiiresenco  is  very  profoundly 
realized  by  the  author  of  Ps  139.  (On  special 
points  in  the  various  attributes  see  the  separate 
articles). 

The  OT  can  scarcely  be  used  as  authoritj'  for 
the  existence  of  distinctions  within  the  (iodhcad. 
The  use  of  '  us '  by  the  divine  speaker  (Gn  !•*  3'-"^ 
11')  is  strange,  but  is  perhaps  due  to  His  conscious- 
ness of  being  surrounded  by  other  beings  of  a 
loftier  order  than  men  (IsC).  Some  other  things 
are  suggestive,  if  nothing  more.  The  angel  of  J" 
is  at  once  identical  with  J"  and  yet  dillerent 
from  Him.  In  Ezk  and  later  prophets  there  is  a 
movement  towards  hypostiitizing  tlie  Spirit  of  God 
(see  AXOEL).  The  'word'  of  God  is  sometimes 
ipoken  of  as  if  it  had  an  objective  existence,  and 
possessed  a  native  power  of  realizing  it.self.  The 
'wisd:;ni'of  God  in  some  pas.sages  is  no  more  an 
attriliute  of  Goil,  but  a  iieisoiiilication  of  His 
thouglit.  In  Pr  8  '  wisdom  '  is  God's  world-plan 
or  conception,  the  articulated  framework  of  the 
universe  as  a  moral  organism.  Its  creation  is  the 
first  movement  of  the  divine  mind  outward.  lieing 
pro"ecteil  outside  of  the  mind  of  God,  it  becomes 
the  suhjectof  His  own  contem|ilation  ;  it  is  '  with' 
God.  It  is  also  His  architect  in  creation,  for 
creation  is  only  the  divine  wisdom  realizing  itself. 
And  as  one  work  of  creation  arises  after  another 


embodying  it,  its  self-realization  is  as  if  it  '  played  ' 
before  J",  and  this  play  of  self-expression  was 
most  joyous  in  the  moral  economy  of  man  (cf. 
Jn  1'-^  tph  3»,  Col  l'«-  ").  Whethe'r  the  '8er^•ant 
of  the  Loud'  be  a  true  being,  or  only  a  conception 
personilied  into  a  lieing,  he  may  be  delined  as  the 
word  of  God  incarnated  in  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
And  if  even  the  loftiest  Messianic  conceptions  of  the 
OT  remain  short  of  the  idea  that  God  '  became ' 
man,  yet  in  Is  9'-'  J "  is  manifested  in  the  fulness  of 
His  being  in  the  Messianic  King  (cf.  chs.  7.  11). 

LlTERATURB.— The  OT  Thenlogitt ;  yatkc,  Relvjion  drt  All. 
Tests.  Is:i5;  Kuenen,  Heliijiun  (//7»ro<i  (trans.),  1S74,  Xatiunal 
arid  tVurld  VWyioiui  (Ilibbcrt  Lecl.),  1SS2 ;  Duliin,  Tlieu'.itiU 
der  f'rophrten,  1S7.T  ;  Nestle,  Di^  1st.  Kvjrnnam^n  (also  divine 
names),  1870  |  Baudissin,5fwrfi#nzwr5ir/m/.  Rflvjionni-iticlivhU, 
187<>-7a ;  Koni{^,  llanptproitleme  der  altUr.  lWl\>jvjn»j'-»>:h, 
lSi4  ;  Stade,  G'lV,  lsb7  ;  Kittel,  //(<(.  o/  the  //fir««'<  (trans. ) ; 
IJaethj^cn,  BritriKje  zor  Srmit.  Iieliifi>,itjf-jesch.  1SS8  ;  Montt-rtort-, 
Lectures  on  lietvi.  of  the  Uel/rewg  (lUh\»^Tl  I^eot.),  18;*:i ;  Sni'-iid, 
Lehrtntch  der  A'l^ lielujionggetich.  1893;  W.  It.  Sniitll,  /t.y-,  l5:(4; 
J.  Robertson,  The  Early  Helig.  0/  Iisraei^,  1890  ;  Tiele,  (>Vj.Wi.  J.  r 
Beli/iion  (CJemi.  tran.s.),  189^96  ;  Jevons,  An  Intrnductum  t.i 
the  Uuttiriiof  ilelvjiim,  1896;  Seltin,  Beitrage  zur  Igr.  und  .Jitt. 
Jielvjwiu{<tejteh.lfiiity-97  ;  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbnrh  il.r 
lieli'jioiisriegc/t.^  (p.  242 ff.  'Relit;,  of  Israel,"  by  Valeton),  1M)7  ; 
Wellhau.sen.  Israet,  u.  Jitdische  Geschic/tte^,  1897,  I{est<:  Arti^'- 
ischen  Ueidenluweg  (Skizzen  iii.),  1S87,  ed.  2,  1897  ;  Oltlev, 
Aspects  0/  the  OT  (Bampton  Lect.),  1897 ;  Hominel,  ABT,  1897. 

A.  B.  Davidson. 

GOD  (IN  NT).*— The  main  object  of  this  art. 
must  be  to  draw  in  broad  outline  the  doctrine  of 
God  in  the  NT,  so  as  to  show  more  particularlj' 
what  new  elements  are  added,  and  what  old 
elements  are  specially  developed  or  empha,sized. 
The  details  of  the  subject  may  be  left  to  the 
special  arts.,  but  it  is  important  to  mark  distinctly 
those  points  in  which  NT  presents  an  advance 
upon  OT. 

With  this  object  in  view,  our  inquiry  will 
naturally  follow  some  such  lines  as  these — 

I.  TK.S'bF,N'CIKS  OP  CONTKMPOBARY  JUDAISM. 

1.  Monism. 

2.  Trans^;endence. 

3.  Particularist  Limitationa 
IL  Tbachinu  of  NT. 

1.  Attributes  of  Ood- 

(i.)  Fatherhood, 
(ii.)  Love, 
(iii.)  Righteousneaa. 

2.  Revelation  of  God- 

(i.)  Throui,-li  the  Son. 
(ii.)  Through  the  Holy  Ohort. 
S.  Distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
(i.)  The  Father  and  the  Son. 
(ii.)  The  Holy  Ghost. 

I.  Tendkncih.s  of  Contemporary  Judaism.— 
It  is  imjio-ssible  not  to  be  impressed  by  the  intense 
and  passionate  loyalty  of  Jews  to  the  idea  of  (iod 
as  they  conceived  that  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
them.  The  reiaidiation  of  idolatry  could  not  have 
been  more  complete.  It  was  this  uncompromising 
monotheism  which  formed  at  once  the  larfjest  and 
the  purest  element  in  the  antipathj-  which  tlie  Jews 
felt  for  the  heathen  world,  and  in  their  impatience 
of  its  domination.  The  well-known  instance  of 
Caligula's  attempt  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
temple  shows  how  the  whole  nation  was  stirred 
to  its  depths  bv  the  threat  of  such  a  sacrilege 
(Philo,  Lc<7.  ad  Gaium,  §§  32-43;  Jos.  Ant.  xvill. 
viii.  '2-9,  ijJ  II.  X.  1-3).  And  smaller  incident-, 
like  the  hewing  down  of  the  golden  eagle  from 
the  gate  of  the  temple  under  Her<Kl  {Ant.  XVII. 
vi.  2,  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  "2-4),  and  that  of  Pilate  and  the 
shields  (.•lH^  Will.  iii.  1,  JIJ  II.  ix.  2.3;  Philo,  ar/ 
G.  §  :!S),  illustrate  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
slightest  approach  of  heathen  profanation  was 
resisted. 

Christian  apologists  have  often  done  scant  justice 
to  the  intensity  of  this  faith,  which  was  utterly 
disinterested    and    capable    of    magnilicent     self- 

♦  Tlie  writ4'r  of  this  portion  of  the  art.  very  much  n-inet"  thai 
he  liiu  not  hod  the  advantu^  of  ■«olui{  tiiu  provioua  |urtio« 
lH>forc  writing. 


eacrifice.  Those  who  believe  most  firmly  that 
the  Christian  creed  is  an  advance  upon  it  are  yet 
bound  to  recognize  that  it  formed  the  base,  broad 
and  deep,  on  which  that  creed  has  been  built. 
Judaism  with  all  its  faults  and  with  all  its  cor- 
ruptions was  yet  the  religion  of  the  Chosen  People. 
However  imperfectly  it  embodies  the  leading 
principles  of  rsalmists  and  Prophets,  it  yet  had 
those  principles  l)ehind  it.  It  made  great  mistakes 
in  the  estimate  and  in  the  interpretation  of  its  own 
past,  but  these  very  mistakes  would  seem  to  have 
been  honest,  and  in  the  first  instance  at  least  mis- 
takes of  the  head  rather  than  of  the  heart. 

A  Christian  cannot  afford  to  misjudge  or  under- 
value the  better  elements  in  Judaism,  even  in  that 
branch  of  Judaism  which  rejected  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time  he  cannot  help  seeing  certain 
weak  points  in  it — points  in  which  it  demanded 
improvement,  and  which  it  has  been  one  of  the 
great  results  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  improve. 
This  holds  good  even  of  one  of  its  best  features, 
its  doctrine  of  God.     And  that  in  three  respects. 

1.  3fONISit. — It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Jews' 
belief  that  God  is  One.  The  Jew  repeated  solemnly 
every  day  the  words  of  Dt  6*  '  Hear,  O  Israel,  J" 
our  God  is  one  J".'  A  stress  was  laid  on  'one'  to 
mark  the  contrast  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
And  it  is  said  that  Rabbi  Akiba  died  his  martyr's 
death  Avith  this  word  'one'  on  his  lips  (Weber, 
Jiid.  Theol.^  §  31,  p.  151).  Our  Lord,  as  we  know, 
took  the  same  text  as  a  starting-point  of  His 
o^^•n  teaching  (Mk  12^'-).  And  yet,  after  all,  it 
expresses,  or  was  apt  to  express,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Jew  a  rigid  abstract  idea  of  Oneness.  The  Jews 
appealed  to  it  at  a  later  date  against  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  it  did  for  them 
exclude  the  deeper  truth  contained  in  that  doctrine 
— the  truth  that  God  is  not  a  mere  Monad,  self- 
centred  and  self-absorbed,  Avithout  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  aH'eetions  within  itself,  but 
a  Monad  so  distributed  as  it  were  within  itself  as 
to  admit  of  a  perfect  interchange  and  reciprocity 
of  those  affections  which  can  exist  only  as  between 
persons.  On  this  side  the  Jewish  monotheism 
could  not  help  being  bare  and  dry  and  inadequate 
to  the  true  richness  and  fulness  of  Deity. 

The  passages  of  OT  in  which  the  plural  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  divine  action  led  the  Jews  to  make  snrae  small  approach 
towards  the  Christian  conception  by  the  idea  of  an  *  upper  or 
celestial  famUia  or  tribunal'  (Taylor  on  Firke  Ahoth,  li.  2). 
Taylor  quotes  5anAfrf.  386:  'The  Holy  One,  blessed  is  He,  does 
nothing  without  consulting  the  famUia  grtpema,  for  it  is  said 
(Dn  i^T),  "  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the 
demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones."' 

2.  Transcendence.— At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking  there  was  a  marked  and  widespread 
tendency  in  the  higher  minds  to  widen  the  chasm 
between  God  and  the  world.  Philosophy  was 
straining  after  a  conception  of  the  Supreme  Good  or 
the  Supreme  Being  as  transcending  the  conditions 
of  finite  existence  [ovk  ouo-ias  (ivros  toO  ayaSoD,  d\X'  Irt 
iTTiKSiva  T^s  ovaio.^  irpea^eiq.  Kal  Swdfiet  virepexovros, 
Plato,  Rep.  509  B).  This  was  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Platonism,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  thought  of  Philo.  And  a  like  effort  might 
be  seen  in  the  Oriental  religions  which  were  in 
contact  with  Judaism  on  another  side.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  say  how  far  the  movement  in 
Judaism  itself  was  sympathetic  to  these  influences 
and  how  far  it  was  internal  and  spontaneous ;  but 
that  there  was  such  a  movement  is  evident. 

(a)  Names  of  God. — One  marked  indication  of  it 
is  the  treatment  of  the  divine  names.  The  great 
covenant  name  Jehovah  (Jahweh)  was  considered 
too  sacred  to  be  pronounced  aloud  except  in  the 
temple  (Schiirer,  GJV  ii.  241,  381  ;  Eng.  tr. 
n.  i.  296,  ii.  82).  Besides  the  common  substitution 
of  Arlonai  or  Elohim  in  reading,  a  number  of 
paraphrases  were   in   use,   all    prompted    by   the 


instinct  of  reverence  :  '  Heaven,' '  Place,'  or  '  Space' 
(4  TAiros  in  Philo),  'the  Name,'  'the  Holy  One, 
blessed  is  He'  (Taylor  on  I'irkc  Alioth,  iv.  7).  In 
Greek  the  usual  substitute  was  Ki'pios.  This  con- 
veyed, of  course,  indirectly  the  full  connotation  of 
J " ;  directly,  it  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  of 
sovereignty.  This  idea  meets  us  in  a  great 
varietj'  of  forms  :  '  God,  King,  Lord  of  the  world  '; 
'  Lord  of  all,'  '  God,  Lord  of  lieaven,'  '  Lord  of  the 
whole  creation  of  the  heaven,'  '  Lord  of  lonis,  of  tlie 
mightj',  of  the  rulers,'  clominnior  (/ominus  (8  or  9 
times  in  2  Es)  ;  '  Great  King,'  '  King  of  kings,' 
'  King  on  the  lofty  throne ' ;  '  Lord  of  judgment,  of 
righteousness,'  aeus,  dominus  omnipotcns.  In 
clo.se  connexion  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  is 
His  majesty  :  '  the  Great  One,'  '  the  (.reat  Glory,' 
'  the  Holy  and  Great  One,'  '  the  Honoured  and 
Glorious  One,'  'the  Mighty  One,' /or<w, /or<u,m- 
mus  (esp.  in  2  Es  and  Apoc.  Bar).  Less  frequent  ia 
the  idea  of  creation  a.s  an  attribute  of  God  (Enoch 
81'  94'»,  Assunip.  Mos.  1U'°),  and  that  of  eternity 
(Enoch  25'  75',  Assump.  Mos.  10' ;  cf.  Cheync  on 
Is  40'^).  After  the  simple  titles  9f6s  and  Kupios, 
probably  the  commonest  in  the  literature  of  this 
period  is  '  Most  High  '  (u^J'iutos,  altii'ihniis,  exrclsus, 
4v  v^lcTTois  KaTotKu)f  :  on  this  title  cf.  Clieyne,  Bcnnp. 
Led.  p.  83  f.).  We  may  take  this  as  the  most 
direct  expression  of  the  idea  which  we  call 
'  transcendence.' 

On  the  names  of  God  the  reader  may  consult  the  excellent 
Indexes  in  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch  and  Assump.  o.f  Moses,  and 
Beiisly-James,  Fourth  Bk.  of  Ezra.  There  is  less  material  in 
Pssof  Sol  and  Test,  of  aH.  Patriarchs.  A  list  of  the  divine  names 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Talmud  is  given  in  an  essav  by  Low, 
(Jesainm.  Schr.  i.  177-186  (Scliiirer,  LThZ,  1891,  col.  '276). 

(b)  Removal  of  Anthropomorphisms. — The  older 
forms  of  Judaism  are  well  represented  in  the 
Targums.  In  these  the  growing  conception  of  the 
transcendence  of  God  is  clearly  marked.  The 
simple  anthropomorphisms  which  are  so  common 
in  OT  are  paraphrased  away.  The  ground  is  cut 
from  under  them  at  the  outset,  as  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  likeness  of  God  (Gn  l'^)  is  changed  into 
his  creation  in  the  likeness  of  the  ministering 
angels.  God  is  represented  as  taking  counsel  with 
the  angels,  and  creating  man  in  their  image.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  tendency,  where  God  is  represented 
as  '  coming  down,'  as  seeing  and  hearing,  etc.,  we 
find  substituted  the  vaguer  expressions,  '  God 
revealed  Himself,'  'it  was  revealed  before  God.' 
When  we  are  told  in  Gn  18*  that  Abraham's 
heavenly  visitants  '  ate '  what  was  set  before  them, 
the  later  (though  in  this  case  not  the  oldest) 
Targum  paraphrases  '  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
they  ate  ;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  case  of  Lot 
(Gn  19').  Even  the  ascription  to  God  of  mental 
acts,  such  as  '  knowledge '  (Gn  3",  Ex  3"*)  or 
'  intending '  (Gn  50-°),  is  avoided,  and  that  in  the 
older  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Other  expressions 
which  attribute  to  God  the  conditions  and  even  the 
passions  of  man  are  removed  (e.g.  the  '  man  of 
war'  in  Ex  15'),  anger  (Ex  15',  Ps  10"),  repentance 
(Ex  32'-).  Along  with  these  changes  go  a  number 
of  others,  the  object  of  which  is  to  spiritualize  the 
realistic  descriptions  of  the  intercourse  between 
God  and  man.  In  this  way  even  Jacob's  wrestling 
and  Moses'  speaking  witli  God  '  face  to  face 
disappear ;  and  in  places  where  God  and  man  are, 
as  it  were,  bracketed  together  a  distinction  is 
introduced,  e.g.  Ex  14"  '[the  people]  believed  in 
the  Lord  and  in  his  servant  Moses'  becomes 
'  believed  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  prophecy  of 
Mosc.i ' ;  Nu  21'- '  '  [the  people]  spake  against  God 
and  against  Moses '  becomes  '  murmured  before 
J"  and  disputed  with  Moses'  (Weber,  Jud.  Theol.' 
pp.  154-157). 

The  Greek  version  of  OT  (Sept.)  is  several 
centuries  older  than  the  written  Targums  as  thpy 
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have  come  down  to  us.  And  tliere,  too,  a  very 
Bimilar  set  of  cliangea  may  be  noted.  There,  too, 
we  liiid  paraphrases  for  God's  'repenting,'  for  the 
descriptions  of  God  as  seen,  for  '  the  Lord  is  a 
man  of  war'  (Drunimond,  Philo  Judccus,  i.  158  f.). 
The  fraf,'ment8  quoted  by  Clem.  Alex,  and  Euseb. 
gliow  that  one  of  the  earliest  Judajo-Alexandrian 
writers,  Aristobulus,  whose  date  is  placed  at  about 
B.C.  170-150,  had  already  discussed  and  explained 
at  lenj,'tli  the  anthropomorphisms  in  OT  (Schiirer, 
GJV  ii.  763;  Eng.  tr.  II.  iii.  240).  And  I'hilo 
deliberately  rejects  all  real  anthropomorphism  or 
anthropopatliism,  though  he  regards  the  use  of 
antliruponioriihic  expressions  as  a  necessity, 
especially  for  tlie  unlearned  (Drummond,  op.  cit.  li. 
12-15). 

We  have  thus  abundant  evidence  as  to  the 
general  set  of  the  current  of  tliought  in  the 
century  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  Christian  era.  And  j-et  at  a  later  date,  and 
it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  even  at  this  date, 
other  causes  were  operating  to  bring  back  anthro- 
pomorphisms of  a  particular  kind.  We  shall  see 
this  when  we  come  to  speak  presently  of  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  Judaism  by  its  excessive 
self-consciousness  of  national  privilege.  However 
much  it  might  avoid  the  conceiving  of  God  as 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man  generally,  it  had  not 
the  same  hesitation  to  conceive  of  Him  as  made  in 
the  likeness  of  the  ideal  Jew  (see  below,  p.  21)8"). 

(c)  Intermediate  Beinrj.i. — In  proportion  as  God 
was  removed  from  direct  contact  with  the  world 
of  matter,  it  became  necessary  to  (ill  up  the  gap 
with  intermediate  agencies.  So  Philo:  'God 
generated  all  things  (out  of  matter),  not  touching 
it  Himself,  for  it  was  not  right  for  the  Wise  and 
Blessed  to  come  in  contact  with  indeterminate 
an  I  mixed  matter;  but  He  used  the  incorporeal 
powers  whose  real  name  is  ideas,  that  each  genus 
might  receive  its  fitting  form '  (De  Sacrificant.  13  ; 
o;).  Drummond,  rhilu  Juda'us,  ii.  113,  with  a  slight 
diti'erence  of  translation).  Philo  thus  explains  the 
action  of  God  ujion  matter  by  the  intervention 
of  certain  '  powers,'  to  which  he  also  gives  the 
Platonic  name  of  '  ideas.'  These,  again,  lie  «ome- 
tinies  calls  '  Logoi,'  which,  in  their  tuni,  »r» 
summed  up  under  the  comprehensive  name  of 
'  Logos,'  a  quasi  -  per.sonihcation  of  the  divine 
reason.     This  is  familiar  ground  (see  art.  Logos). 

Palestinian  theology  did  not  go  so  far  as  Alex- 
andrian in  the  use  which  it  makes  of  intermediate 
agencies ;  but  it,  too,  has  and  uses  them.  The 
most  important  of  these  for  our  purpose  are  the 
'  Memrn  or  Word  of  J",  the  iihechinah,  and  the 
Holii  Spirit. 

The  Memra  is  a  personification,  almost  a  hypo- 
statizing,  not  of  the  Divine  Reason,  but  of  the 
executive  Divine  Word,  on  the  model  of  such 
passages  as  la  So'"- "  '  As  the  rain  cometh  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not 
thither  ...  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall  not  return  to  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.' 
This  executive  Word  of  God  is  constantly  sub- 
stituted in  the  Targum,  in  places  where  the  OT 
refers  the  action  directly  to  God  Himself.  The 
introduction  of  the  Memrn  is  the  chief  expedient 
for  the  removal  of  anthropomorphisms  of  which 
mention  has  just  been  made.  All  bodily  appear- 
ance or  bodily  action  is  a.scribed,  not  to  (Joil,  but 
to  His  Memra.  It  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  presence  of  God  among  His  people  is  realized. 
The  intervention  of  God  in  history  is  conducted 
through  the  Memra.  The  Memra  covers  the  whole 
ground  over  which  God  is  represented  as  acting, 
as  manifested,  as  revealed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  conception,  though  extremely  frequent  in  the 


Targurns,  is  not  found  in  the  Talmud.  But  w« 
cannot  doubt  that  it  existed,  thou'di  perhaps  on 
a  more  limited  scale,  in  the  period  of  the  NT. 

The  place  of  tlie  Memra  is  taken  in  the  later 
Talmudic  literature  by  the  Slieckinah.  In  the 
Targurns  the  two  conceptions  stand  side  by  side, 
the  iShcchinah  representing  the  manifested  glory  of 
the  divine  presence.  The  Shcchinah  dill'ers  from 
the  Memra  as  being,  at  least  at  this  earlier  date, 
impersonal.  Praj'er  and  trust  are  predicated  of 
the  one,  but  not  of  the  other.  The  Memra  does, 
and  the  Ulieekinah  does  not,  take  an  active  part 
in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  The  Greek  enui- 
valent  Sofa  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  NT 
(Weber,  §§  38,  39). 

In  the  OT  there  are  a  few  allusions  to  the  IIolu 
Spirit  (see  sen.  art. ).  One  of  the  principal  is  Ps  51" 
'  Take  not  tliy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,'  where  its 
function  is  clearly  indicated  as  keeping  alive  re- 
ligion in  the  soul,  and  as  the  special  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  the  spirit  of  man. 
The  'S|>irit  of  God'  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the 
source  of  inspiration  and  revelation.  It  is,  in  par- 
ticular, the  moving  cause  of  the  utterances,  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  divinely  prompted,  of  the  actions 
of  the  prophets  and  other  organs  of  the  Deity.  In 
one  01  writing  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  further 
than  this,  and  to  make  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  dis- 
tinct hypostasis.  This  is  Deutero-Isaiah,  where 
we  have  such  expressions  as,  '  The  Loud  God  hath 
sent  me,  and  his  Spirit'  (48'*),  and  'They  rebelled 
and  grieved  his  Holy  Spirit '  (03'" ;  cf^  Clieyne, 
ad  loc).  There  is  hardly  any  clear  advance  upon 
this  until  we  come  to  NT.  The  conception  is  not 
one  that  is  largely  used  :  ^v  Tryfufiari  ayl<))  occurs 
once  in  Ps.-Sol  (li*')  and  'immitte  in  me  Spiritum 
Sanctum'  in  2  Es  14-'^.-  But  in  neither  ca.<e  is 
there  any  attribution  of  personality.  In  Targ. 
and  Talm.  there  is  a  fluctuating  use,  the  tendency 
to  personify  being  sometimes  greater  than  it  is  at 
others  (nn  is  both  masc.  and  fein.,  but  more  often 
the  latter,  the  sense  of  which  is  more  impersonal, 
Weber,  p.  191).  The  conception  cannot  be  said 
to  have  assumed  a  fixed  form  at  the  time  when 
NT  literature  begins. 

Besides  these  intermediate  agencies  there  is  the 
Me^'isiah  ('Son  of  Man'  in  Similitudes  of  Bk.  of 
Enoch),  whose  function  is  esp.  that  of  judgment 
and  of  the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people.  And 
there  is  also  the  whole  celestial  hierarchy  of 
niKjels,  which,  from  the  Persian  domination  on- 
wards, had  become  more  and  more  defined  and 
elaborated. 

The  Jew  had  a  vahmble  corrective  ag&inst  the  injurious 
effecte  of  an  exap(feniu<i  doctrine  o(  the  trunsccndciice  of  Ood 
In  the  OT  doctrine  of  His  oinniiiresence,  though  Itiis  km  not 
one  of  the  doctrines  which  took  the  strongest  hold  on  the 
Jpwish  mind.  *  In  the  development  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
this  conception  of  Go<i's  omnipresence  was  only  reached  at  a 
comparatively  lat«  period,  and  It  was  for  long  crossed  and 
obscured  hv  other  simpler  and  more  childish  notions.  To  the 
moral  attributes  of  Deity,  to  Ills  svipremo  pity  and  Justice, 
there  are  endless  references  in  tJ»e  P8;dter  and  the  Prophets ; 
to  the  divine  onmipresence  there  are  but  few  And,  indeed, 
there  Is  an  element  of  j)hilo«ophy  and  of  mynti^-ism  In  this 
conception,  to  neither  of  which  the  native  liehrcw  mind  was 
pre-eminently  prone.'  Still,  the  doctrine  finds  magnilk-ent  ana 
classical  expression  in  Ps  ISO  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  moilem 
writer,  who  seeks  for  the  germs  of  a  belief  In  the  immanem'« 
of  tJo<l  as  well  as  in  His  transcendence,  should  fall  liack  uiwn 
this  (see  Jlonteltcire  in  AtfcU  <i/  Judaitm,  Ixindun,  IMtt.  pp. 
107-124).  On  the  relation  of  iuunanence  and  trnnsi-endence  in 
Uie  theology  of  Philo,  see  lierriot,  fhilon  U  Jui/,  p.  211  B. 

3.  PARTICCh.tnrsT  LIMITATIOSS.  --  Although 
there  was  in  .Imhtism  this  tcmloncy  to  empliiusizo 
the  transcendence  of  tJod,  and  nllhough  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  corres|>onding  to  this  tendency  was 
one  of  reverential  awe,  which  is  often  linely  ex- 
pressed, there  was  at  the  .sjinio  time  another  .-<-t  of 
tendencies  which  were  apt  to  run  counter  to  lliix, 
anil    to    bring  back    in    an    unattractive  lorni  lb« 


very  faults  from  which  Judaism  was  trying  to  free 
itself.  These  counter-tendencies  had  their  root  in 
the  overweening  estimate  of  the  Law  and  the 
rabbinical  study  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  privileged 
position  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Judaism,  frau<jht 
with  disastrous  consequences  along  the  whole  line 
of  relij:ious  belief  and  practice,  was  its  neglect  of 
the  Prophets  in  comparison  with  the  Law,  and  its 
failure  to  grasp  the  principle  that  the  Law  was 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  the  I'ropliets  and 
not  by  tlie  rules  of  a  minute  literalism.  The  Jew 
believed  that  his  Law  came  from  God,  and  we  must 
do  justice  to  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  this 
belief.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  many  of  his  errors  of 
interpretation  flowed  directly  from  it.  lint  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  zeal  was  not  according  to 
knowledge  (Ro  10").  However  well  meant  in  the 
iirst  instance,  it  was  often  strangely  devoid  of  in- 
sight (though  from  time  to  time  llaslies  of  insight 
may  be  discerned  in  it  for  which  we  are  liardly 

Srepared  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  surroundintjs). 
ut  this  hick  of  insight  caused  the  Jew  to  fall  a 
too  ready  victim  to  the  warping  eli'ect  of  interested 
motive.  His  love  of  the  Law  as  the  gift  of  God 
became  pride  in  himself  as  the  exponent  of  the 
Law,  pride  in  his  race  as  the  recipients  of  the  Law, 
security  in  the  consciousness  of  formal  obedience 
as  though  it  dispensed  from  the  prolonged  and  more 
difficult  task  of  true  spiritual  conformity.  Not 
that  the  rabbinical  teacliers  by  any  means  always 
lost  sight  of  this,  but  that  through  tliis  process  of 
self-deception  a  standard  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seemed  to  be  extremely  high  became  in  practice 
miserably  perverted  and  low.  [We  are  compelled 
to  use  sucli  language,  by  an  impartial  study  of 
Judaism  in  the  1st  cent,  of  the  Cliristian  era  as 
it  appears  not  only  in  Christian  writings  but  in 
the  pages  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  Christian, 
however,  should  remember  that,  though  true,  this 
is  not  the  whole  truth ;  there  are  exceptions  and 
qualifications]. 

The  Jew's  horizon  was  almost  limited  by  the 
Law.  It  absorbed  the  energies  of  the  strongest 
minds,  and  the  possession  of  it  created  a  national 
self -consciousness  which  was  anytliing  but  well 
adapted  '  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.'  This  state  of  things  reacted  strongly 
upon  the  conception  of  God.  Judaism  sought  to 
get  rid  of  anthropomorphisms  drawn  from  common 
human  nature  only  to  substitute  for  them  another 
set  of  anthropomorphisms,  in  some  waj's  less  in- 
nocent, drawn  from  rabbinical  human  nature.  It 
expelled  idola  tribiis,  only  to  fall  a  prey  to  idola 
sperus  et  theatri. 

Thus  God  Himself  was  regarded  as  devoted  to 
the  study  of  His  own  Law,  and  not  only  of  the 
Law,  but  even  of  the  rabbinical  developments  of 
the  Law.  By  day  He  '  is  engaged  upon  the  24 
Books  of  the  Torali,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  and  by  ni<;ht  He  is  engaged  upon  tlie  6 
divisions  of  the  Mi.slinah.  God  is  even  represented 
as  having  companions  in  the  study  of  the  Torah. 
At  least  we  have,  according  to  Baba  Mezia,  85*', 
even  in  heaven  an  assembly,  like  the  high  schools 
on  earth,  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  tlie  Torah. 
Here  the  great  Rabbis  sit  in  the  order  of  their 
merit  and  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  studying 
Halacha,  and  God  studies  with  them.  They"  dis- 
pute >vith  one  another  and  lay  do^vn  Halacha ' 
(Weber,  p.  158). 

We  may  make  allowance  for  such  extravagances 
as  this,  and  see  in  them  only  a  play  of  fancy  grow- 
ing naturally  out  of  the  view  that  the  Law  embodied 
the  Wisdom  of  God.  But  we  see  how  the  idolatry 
of  the  Law  tended  to  contract  the  range  of  spiritual 
vision.  And  still  more  mischievous  results  followed 
when  <Jie  Law  and  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  ordi- 


nances  were   regarded   as   liavin"   for   their   linal 
cause  the  profit  and  glory  of  Israel. 

LiTBKATUitB.  —  iluch  umttirial  may  be  lound  in  the  lart^d 
works  on  the  Life  of  Christ  and  the  histor}-  and  condition  ol 
the  Jewish  l*eople  (tMersheim,  Schurer,  etc.).  or  the  works  ol 
Siepfried  and  Druinniond  on  Pliilo  (to  which  may  be  now  added 
Uerriot,  _  yV(i/o;i  le  Jui/,  Paris,  181»5> ;  in  tile  editions  of 
Pteudepujrapha,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above  : 
and  in  Taylor's  Pirkt  Aboth.  But  the  most  convenient  and 
complete  of  all  the  collections  bearing  directiy  on  Jewish 
thougiit  and  theology  is  the  posthumous  work  of  Kerjinand 
Weber,  formerly  called  Sytftem  d.attxynafjogaUn  palitxtin\*chen 
Theotmjie  (Leipzig,  1S80),  and  in  the  new  and  improved  olitioD 
brought  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Schne<lennann, 
JtUiuche  Theologie  av/  Grund  d.  Talmud  u.  ivrwaiutter 
Schr\ften  ^1897).  Weber,  though  of  Jewish  origin,  wrote  from 
the  Christian  standpoint ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  to  see 
what  is  to  be  said  from  the  Jewish  side  will  tlnd  it  attractively 
rrpsintcd  in  .Monteflore's  Uibbert  Lecturet  (London,  1892),  ana 
in  artt  in  JQR. 

II.  The  Tkaciiinq  of  the  NT.— We  thus  have 
as  the  starting-point  for  the  teaching  of  NT  an 
idea  of  God  very  tenaciously  held,  up  to  a  certain 
point  liijjh  and  pure,  and  still  bearing  at  times, 
though  fitfully  and  uncertainly,  the  marks  of  its 
inspired  origin ;  but  as  a  rule  contracted  and 
petrified,  with  far  too  much  of  the  life  and  warmth 
of  the  old  belief  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets  dried 
out  of  it,  and  in  manj'  minds  seriously  infected 
with  a  cancerous  growth  of  self-love  and  self- 
righteousness.  How  did  Christianity  vivify,  re- 
store, enlarge,  and  enrich  this  idea!  It  did  so  (1) 
by  asserting  with  greatly  increased  breadtli  and 
emphasis  certain  of  the  attributes  of  Godhead  ; 
(2)  by  presenting  in  the  person  of  Je-sus  Christ  a 
special  revelation,  brought  home  in  the  most  ]ial- 
pable  of  forms,  of  the  nature  of  God  as  expressed 
in  these  attributes  ;  and  (3)  by  opening  the  eyes  of 
men  to  the  truth  that  God  is  not,  as  was  supjiosed, 
a  simple  Monad,  but  that  within  the  Oneness  of 
His  Being  there  were  included  certain  distinctions 
which  made  possible  a  constant  flow  and  return  of 
the  highest  and  purest  affections,  dimly  shadowed 
in  the  like  aiTections  of  men,  and  putting  a  crown 
to  the  divine  perfections. 

1.  The  Attributes  of  God. —In  respect  to 
the  attributes  of  God  the  teaching  of  NT  grows  di- 
rectly out  of  that  of  OT,  but  in  each  case  greatly 
strengthens,  deepens,  and  extends  that  teaching. 
The  leading  particulars  in  which  it  does  this  are 
as  follows : — 

(i. )  Fatherhood. — ^Perhaps  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  minimize  too  much  the  part  which  the 
conception  of  God  as  Father  plays  in  OT  (Holtz- 
mann,  Neutestl.  Theol.  i.  48  ft.).  Not  only  is  the 
relation  of  God  both  to  Israel  as  a  whole  and  to  the 
individual  Israelite  compared  to  that  of  a  father 
(Dt  1"  8»,  Ps  103"),  but  God  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  the  Father  of  Israel  (Dt  32«,  Jer  3*- " 
31«)  and  of  Israelites  (Is  63"  64',  Wis  2'=  14»,  Sir 
23'-*,  To  13^).  We  have  also  the  correlative  ex- 
pressions :  Israel  is  '  God's  son,'  Ex  4'-'-'-  (cf.  Wis 
18'3,  Sir  3712),  Hos  n>,  Jer  3i»  SI*",  Ps  SO^',  and 
individuals  in  Israel  His  '  children '  (t)t  14').  Some 
of  these  passages  are  enunciated  with  full  prophetic 
TrXijpoipopia  (Ex  4^-,  Hos  11',  Is  63'"),  and  must  be 
numl)ered  among  the  axiomatic  utterances  of  OT 
religion.  We  note  also,  that  while  the  relation  of 
son  to  father  is  predicated  both  of  Israel  as  a 
whole,  and  mediately  through  the  nation  of  indi- 
vidual Israelites,  it  is  also  predicated  with  esiiecial 
force  of  the  theocratic  king  whom,  with  the  sequel 
of  the  historj-  before  us,  we  regard  as  a  type  of  the 
Messiah  (Pss  2  and  89). 

There  was  therefore  no  lack  of  points  of  contact 
and  connexion  between  the  teaching  of  OT  and  of 
NT.  And  yet  the  doctrine  of  NT  assumes  such 
different  proportions  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  nev 
revelation.  So  far  as  the  idea  of  the  Divmo 
Fatherhood  really  entered   into  the  popular  con- 
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pciousness,  it  was  chiufl y  as  ,in  item  in  tlie  general 
Bense  of  privilege.  Even  tliat  had  its  good  side, 
and  this  good  side  was  the  saving  virtue  of  Juda- 
ism. But  the  virtue  arid  its  corruption  lay  too 
near  together.  Over  wide  tracts  of  Judaism  the 
former  was  very  largely  swallowed  up  by  the 
latter.  A  new  impulse  was  needed  if  tne  idea  of 
th(!  Fatherhood  of  God  was  to  retain  its  highest 
qualities  of  warmth  and  intimacy,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  not  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  chosen  few, 
but  was  to  be  brought  home  to  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  mankind. 

No  one  doubts  that  Christianity  has  succeeded 
in  doing  this.  From  the  beginning  of  NT  to  the 
end  the  lesson  of  God's  Fatherhood  is  presented  in 
such  mass  and  volume  as  to  identify  it  with  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity  in  a  sense  which  does 
not  apply  to  any  other  religion.  And  this  is  a 
clear  case  in  which  all  subsequent  teaching  does 
but  reflect  the  teaching  of  the  Founder.  One  of 
the  leading  features  in  that  teaching  is  the 
(inherited)  conception  of  God  as  King  (the  king- 
<lom  of  God  as  representing  His  penetrating  and 
pcr\asive  sovereignty) ;  but  side  by  side  with  this, 
and  in  full  equalitv  with  it,  is  the  conception  of 
God  as  Father.  No  name  of  God  was  more  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  Christ ;  and  no  other  name 
so  dominated  the  whole  thought  of  God,  as  He  not 
only  cherished  it  for  Himself,  but  bequeathed  it  to 
His  disciples.  Fatherhood  is  no  longer  one  attribute 
among  many,  but  it  is  a  central  attribute  which 
gives  a  colour  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Jesus  that  He  repeatedly  argues  downwards 
from  this  attribute  as  furnis'liing  a  safe  basis  for 
deduction  (Mt  e-*''^  7»-"  10*"  etc.). 

The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  presented 
in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  upon  three  planes. 
(a)  <!od  is  F'atlier  of  all  mankind.  His  fatherly 
attributes  are  displayed  even  to  'the  unthankful 
and  the  evil'  (Lk  (i^,  of.  Mt  r>«).  (6)  He  is  in  a 
special  sense  the  Father  of  believers,  disciples  of 
Christ.  In  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
exact  circumstances  of  many  of  His  discourses,  it 
may  be  often  doubtful  as  to  how  far  the  phrase  i 
irarrjp  viiCiv  extends  beyond  these.  Probably,  as  a 
rule  its  application  starts  from  the  inner  circle. 
But  it  is  also  probably  not  conhned  to  this.  It  is 
certainly  impossible  in  view  of  such  sayings  as  Mk 
9"  ('  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us')  to  regard 
it  a.s  bounded  by  any  hard-and-fast  line.  All  those 
to  whom  Jesus  speaks  are  potential  disciples. 
The  two  classes  run  into  each  other.  To  both 
God  stands  in  the  relation  of  leather ;  but  the 
fulness  of  His  love  is  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
have  learnt  to  come  to  Him  as  His  cliildren.  (c) 
There  is,  however,  yet  a  third  sense  in  wliieh  tlie 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  unique.  Jesus  does  not 
speak  of  'our  Father' as  embracing  both  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  but  of  'My  Father'  and  'your 
F'ather.'  In  tliis  He  takes  up  the  special  sense  in 
which  (as  we  have  seen)  the  tenns  '  F'atlier' and 
'  Son  '  were  applied  to  the  theocratic  King.  The 
ministry  of  Jesus  begins  with  an  announcement 
from  heaven  :  '  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,  in  Thee 
I  am  well  pleased'  (Mk  1").  And  this  announce- 
mi^nt  is  repeated  on  another  culminating  occasion 
(Mk  9').  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  unique  relationship 
that  the  revelation  of  (lod  which  Jesus  gives  is  also 
anique  (Mt  H'-'').  It  contains  further  implications 
*s  to  the  nature  of  the  Godhead.  To  both  these 
points  we  shall  return. 

All  the  three  planes  of  Fatherhood  and  Sonsliip 
reappear  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  The  (irst 
is,  as  with  our  Lord  Himself,  the  least  prominent. 
Still  it  is  not  absent  (Ac  IT'*),  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  if  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  in 
the  first  instance  and  in  the  fullest  sense  for  Cliris- 
tian«  (Uo  S'"-",  Gal  4«,  1  P  1"),  they  hold  their 
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privileges  in  trust  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
luluess  of  the  Gentiles,  and  after  it  the  fulness  of 
Lsrael,  is  some  day  to  be  brought  in  (Uo  ll""-). 
The  peculiar  Sonship  of  Christ  is  very  prominent 
in  the  apostolic  writings.  It  is  clear  that  the 
apostles  too,  and  we  may  say  the  whole  Chinch, 
regarded  the  relation  indicated  by  it  as  unii|ue. 
It  is  the  full  recognition  of  this  by  virtue  of  which 
Christians  are  Christians  (see  below,  p.  214'',  and 
art.  CiiiusTOLOGV). 

(ii.)  Love.— One  of  the  points  included  under  the 
F'atherhood  of  God  is  the  extension  of  a  Father's 
love  to  all  who  stand  to  Him  in  the  relation  of 
children.  There  had  been  a  school  of  Prophets 
and  Psalmists,  of  which  Jeremiah  seems  to  have 
been  a  leader,  who  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
'  loving-kindness  '  of  J",  i.e.  the  feeling  of  kindness 
and  compassion  which  grows  out  of  the  covenant 
relation,  the  love  of  God  for  Israel  as  the  covenant 
peonle.  In  the  NT  the  horizon  widens :  God  is  a 
Father,  not  to  Israel  alone,  but  to  all  who  claim 
their  sonship.  Towards  them  He  turns,  not 
liatemal  severity,  but  paternal  love.  The  writers 
of  NT  generalize  this  love,  so  that  one  of  them 
says  in  set  terms  '  God  is  love'  (1  Jn  4').  Here  is 
another  salient  characteristic  of  Christianity.  As 
it  insists  far  more  than  every  other  known  religion 
that  God  is  Feather,  so  also  is  it  the  one  religion 
which  lays  down  in  this  emphatic  way  that  '  God  is 
love.' 

There  are  two  distinguishing  features  in  this 
proposition  that  'God  is  love.'  (a)  The  argument 
on  which  it  is  mainly  based  is  that  supplied  by 
the  death  of  Christ.  St.  John  lays  down  this  in 
his  Gospel :  'God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bclieveth 
on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life ' 
(Jn  3'*,  an  enlargement  by  the  evangelist  of  the 
iliscourse  with  Nicodemus).  In  the  F"irst  Ep.  when 
he  returns  to  the  idea  he  draws  the  same  inference 
from  the  .same  premises  a  little  more  widely  stated; 
'  Heroin  was  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us,  that 
God  hath  sent  his  Only-begotten  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  hira'  (1  Jn  4'-').  And 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  St.  Paul,  to  whom  this 
attribute  of  the  Godhead  is  no  less  prominent, 
grounds  it  also  upon  the  stupendous  sacrifice  of  the 
death  of  Christ :  '  God  comniendeth  his  own  love 
towards  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us'  (Ro  5«,  cf.  vv."  and  8"-'»). 

(b)  The  unwavering  confidence  of  the  biblical 
writers  in  the  love  of  God  may  indeed  be  set  down 
to  revelation.  The  philosopher  who  sought  to  infer 
the  char.icter  of  the  Author  of  Nature  inductively 
from  His  works  would  not  be  able  to  adopt  this 
tone.  The  waste  which  attends  the  processes  of 
nature  is  accompanied  by  too  much  sull'ering.  He 
might  on  the  whole,  and  upon  a  balance  of  'for' 
and  'against,'  decide  that  the  evidence  for  a 
benevolent  purpose  preponderates,  and  he  might 
also  see  reason  to  think  that  that  purpose  became 
clearer  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  things  ;  but 
further  than  tiiis  lie  could  not  go.  Ho  could  not 
speak  of  benevolence  as  absolute ;  he  could  no'i, 
say  '  God  is  love.'  The  belief  expressed  in  these 
words  is  not  the  product  of  an  induction.  None 
the  less,  when  once  it  is  entertained,  and  enter- 
tained on  such  grounds  as  those  which  the  NT 
writers  as>i^ii  for  it,  the  phenomena  of  the  world 
may  then  be  found  compatible  with  it.  The 
Christian  may  still  cling  to  his  belief,  and  trust 
that  what  is  at  present  dark  to  him  will  be  made 
clear  in  (iod's  good  time. 

(iii.)  Right tousntM. — There  can  be  no  mLstako  ai 
to  the  meaning  and  implicAtionsof  the  Fatherhood 
and  Ixive  of  tiod.  The  ca.se  is  dilfcrent  as  to  Ui« 
Uighteousne.ss.  Kighteousncjis  is  a  word  of  such 
varied  signification  that  the  exact  sense  in  which 


it  is  used  in  any  particular  passage  may  really  l>e 
iloublful  ;  and  there  are  certain  places  in  NT 
wliere  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  t!od  {SiKaioawr) 
deoO),  lias  been  a  subject  oi  much  discussion. 

We  may  say  that  there  are  really  four  leading 
senses  winch  the  phrase  Sik.  OeoO  w-ill  bear.  It  may 
mean  {«)  'rightncss'  or  'goodness'  in  general, 
including  all  moral  excellence  ;  or  (i)  in  a  narrower 
sense  'judicial  righteousness,' the  strict  application 
of  the  standard  of  right  by  the  judge  ;  or  (c)  an 
application  of  that  standafd  which  is  not  strict  but 
leans  to  the  side  of  mercy  towards  the  ollonder, 
and  takes  especial  care  of  the  weak  and  defence- 
less. Lastl,\ ,  (d)  there  are  a  number  of  pass.nges 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  whore  it  has  been 
thought  that  SiK.  0eoC  ceases  to  be  strictly  an  attri- 
bute of  God  at  all,  and  comes  to  moan  rather  a 
state  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  use  we 
must  consider.  But  it  will  be  best  to  make  our 
way  upwards  from  the  easier  senses  to  the  more 
difficult. 

(«)  It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  any 
passages  in  NT  where  Six.  8.  is  used  precisely  in 
this  wide  sense  (unless  we  regard  the  case  dis- 
cussed below  as  in  eti'ect  an  application  of  it).  But 
StK.  is  frequently  used  of  men  in  the  sense  of 
general  uprightness  or  virtue  ;  and  this  is  brought 
into  relation  to  God  almost  as  if  it  were  Sik.  iuwTnov 
aiiToO,  '  righteousness  in  his  sight,'  or  '  of  which  he 
approves. 

In  Lk  l^B  we  have  XetrptCur  avru  iv  inentn,  x,  iixKiotrCvn  in^io* 
avTcv,  where  iviir,  aCr.  strictly  defines  Aar^is-'uv,  but  in  effect 
gives  the  wider  meaning  to  itx.  In  Mt  G^  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  reading  of  most  critical  texts  (incl.  WH)  rr,* 
^ctrtMittv  xcti  T7:v  iixBueffCvtj)!  Kirrou  (8c,  rev  0foZ)  Can  stand,  and 
whether  we  ought  not,  with  Lachmann,  Weiss,  and  Holtzinann, 
to  prefer  the  reading  of  cod.  B,  ttsv  Six.  x.  t.  ^air.  at^-roy.  In 
that  case  t.  itx.  would  be  absolute  ;  to  •  seek  God's  righteous- 
ness* would  be  an  expression  without  parallel  in  the  Uospels  : 
we  should  have  to  connect  it  mth  Is  5417  quoted  below.  Ja  120 
somes  under  the  next  head,  and  in  2  P  11,  where  righteousness 
Lb  referred  to  Christ,  the  sense  is  altin  to  (d). 

(b)  The  simple  judicial  sense,  though  deeply 
rooted  in  language  and  always  present  in  the 
background  of  thought,  is  not  prominent  in  NT 
except  in  Rev.  It  naturally  has  a  place  in  St. 
Paul's  speech  at  Athens  (Ac  17^')-  It  occurs  also 
in  2  Ti  4«  and  in  Rev  16»'  19=-  ".  And  the  same 
idea  is  conveyed  by  diKaioKpicria  in  Ro  2'. 

(c)  The  more  distinctive  senses  in  which  right- 
eousness is  predicated  of  God  come  under  the  last 
two  heads,  and  one  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  is 
still  somewhat  of  a  problem.  Both  these  remain- 
ing senses  are  certamly  based  upon  the  use  of  OT, 
and  to  understand  them  we  need  to  recall  the 
conditions  of  society  in  OT  times.  The  OT  covers 
a  period  of  transition  from  comparative  barbarism 
to  comparative  civilization.  In  all  the  earlier  and 
less  settled  portions  of  such  a  period  the  rallying- 
point  of  society  was  the  judge.  It  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  moment  that  he  should  be  strong 
enough  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  without 
fear  or  favour.  He  would  be  beset  by  turbulent 
and  powerful  chieftains,  who  would  make  his  task 
an  extremely  difficult  one.  By  degrees  it  would 
be  increasingly  felt  that  the  judge  (or  the  king  as 
judge)  was  tlie  one  refuge  for  all  the  weak  and 
defenceless  classes — the  poor,  the  fatherless,  the 
widow,  the  stranger  ;  and  his  more  characteristic 
functions  would  seem  to  be,  not  so  much  the  safe- 
guarding of  equal  rights,  as  the  special  protection 
•)f  those  who  most  needed  protection.  For  king 
or  judge  to  discharge  this  function  in  the  face  of 
all  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  his  own  posi- 
tion must  often  have  required  no  little  force  and 
elevation  of  character.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  either  the  great  importance  attached  to 
righteousness  as  a  name  for  this  quality,  or  that 
it  came  often  to  mean  vindicating  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed  or  dealing  gently  and  leniently  with 


the  weak.  We  are  apt  to  put  righteousness  in 
contrast  to  mercy,  as  Alarcion  opposed  the  '  just 
or  righteous  Ciod'  (S/koios)  to  the  'good  God' 
(dyaOos)  ;  but  to  the  Ileb.  'just'  or  'righteous' 
often  meant  '  merciful.' 

These  senses  can  be  abundantly  illustrated  from 
OT.  One  consjiicuous  passage  may  be  given  out 
of  many  :  Job  '2!)'''""  '  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it 
clothed  me  :  my  justice  w.as  a  robe  and  a  diaileiii. 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the 
lame.  I  was  a  f.ather  to  the  needy  ;  and  the  cause 
of  him  that  I  knew  not  I  searched  out.  And  I 
brake  the  jaws  of  the  unrighteous,  and  plucked 
the  prey  out  of  his  teeth '  (cf.  vv. ""'"). 

It  was  an  inevitable  process  that  this  use  of  the 
word  '  righteousness '  as  applied  to  men  reacted 
upon  its  application  to  God.  More  and  more  as 
time  went  on,  esp.  in  Deutero-Isaiah  and  certain 
psalms,  the  righteousness  of  God  comes  to  be,  not 
His  strict  justice,  but  His  healing,  rescuing  justice. 
He  is  not  '  a  just  God  and  yet  a  Saviour,'  but  '  a 
just  God  and  a  Saviour '  (Is  45^'  ;  cf.  ouaios  xal 
SiKaiwy,  Ro  3-').  The  two  conceptions  of  '  right- 
eousness'and  '  sal vation '  are  very  frequently  placed 
in  juxtaposition  :  Ps  24"  '  He  shall  receive  a  bless- 
ing from  the  Lord,  and  righteousness  from  the 
God  of  his  salvfLtion ' ;  31''  (cf.  7P)  '  Deliver  me  in 
thy  righteousness.  .  .  .  Be  thou  to  me  ...  an  house 
of  defence  to  save  me' ;  71""  '  My  mouth  shall  tell 
of  thy  righteousness  and  of  thy  salvation  all  tlie 
day  '  ;  9S''  '  The  Lord  hath  made  known  his  salva- 
tion :  his  righteousness  hath  he  openly  showed  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations '  ;  143"  '  In  thy  righteous- 
ness bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble  ' ;  Is  46'"  '  I  bring 
near  my  righteousness,  it  shall  not  be  far  ofi',  and 
my  salvation  shall  not  tarry '  ;  51*  (cf.  ')  '  My 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  aiid  my  righteousness 
shall  not  be  abolished  ' ;  56'  '  My  salvation  is  near 
to  come,  and  my  righteousness  to  be  revealed '  ; 
59"  (cf.  61'°)  '  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breast- 
plate, and  an  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head  '  ; 
63'  '  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 
save.' 

In  the  Pseudepigrapha,  speaking  generally,  the 
'righteousness  of  God '  is,  as  a  rule.  His  judicial 
righteousness,  as  seen  in  tlie  rewarding  of  the 
righteous  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  But 
we  do  also  occasionally  find  its  merciful  side  put 
forward,  as  in  4  Ezra  (ed.  Bensly-James)  8^ :  In 
hoc  eniin  adnuntiabilur  iusticia  tua  et  bonitas  tua, 
domine,  cum  7ni<tertus  ftieris  eis  qui  non  habent 
substantiam  opcrum  bonorum. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  in  connexion  with 
the  righteousness  of  God  there  arises  the  idea  of  a 
righteousness  in  man  derived  from  God.  Thus  in 
Is  54"  '  This  is  the  heritage  of  the  servants  of  the 
Lord,  and  their  righteousness  which  is  of  me,  saith 
the  Lord.'  And  a  like  use  is  found  in  Bar  5^- ' 
'  Cast  about  thee  the  robe  of  the  righteousness 
which  Cometh  from  God  (tti^  irapb.  toO  d(oS 
oiKaioadrr]^)  ;  set  a  diadem  on  thy  Iiead  of  the  glory 
of  the  Everlasting.  .  .  .  For  God  shall  lead  Israel 
with  joy  in  the  light  of  his  glory  with  the  merc^ 
and  righteousness  that  cometh  from  him '  (Ji/c.  rf 
Trap'  aiiTov). 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  instances  in  NT  of 
a  use  of  the  '  righteousness  of  God  '  quite  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  in  Dcutero-Isaiah  and  the 
Psalms.  But  when  we  consider  the  collection  of 
passages  just  quoted  from  these  and  from  other 
books,  we  seem  to  be  upon  the  line  of  antecedents 
of  a  very  marked  and  cliaracteristic  doctrine, 
which  is  associated  specially  with  St.  Paul. 

(d)  The  Pauline  doctrine.  We  have  spoken  of 
this  doctrine  as  still  constituting  a  problem  in  the 
exegesis  and  theology  of  NT.  It  is  a  problem 
which  has  been  sharply  accentuated  in  recent 
years,   but,   if  not   yet  wholly   solved,   it  would 


appear  to  have  been  at  least  placed  on  the  road 
to  solution. 

In  Ro  1"  St.  Paul  formulates  the  thesis  of  the 
Epistle.  It  is  an  announcement  to  the  world  of 
the  ri^hteousne.ss  of  God  revealed  in  the  gospel 
from  faith  to  faitli  (diKaLoffOi'tj  yap  dtoO  4v  airri^  [sc. 
T<p  fuayyeX/y]  diroKaXinrTeTai  4k  Trlirrfujs  els  ttIixtiv). 
Here  the  key-plirase  is  evidently  Six.  0eou  ;  but 
what  exactly  does  it  mean  ? 

A  few  years  ago  tliere  seemed  to  be  a  strong 
consensus  of  the  best  exegetes  (Meyer,  Weiss, 
Lipsius,  Godet,  Oltramare,  and  in  England, 
Vaughan,  Liddon,  Beet,  Moule,  unequivocally, 
and  Gill'ord  with  rather  more  qualification)  in 
favour  of  taking  Sik.  OeoO  as  a  righteousness,  which 
though  in  some  sense  or  other  God's  ('a  righteous- 
ness of  which  God  is  the  author,'  most  Comms.), 
yet  denotes  more  directly  a  state  of  man  ('of 
which  man  is  the  recipient').  And  whatever  may 
be  urged  against  this  view,  the  arguments  for  it 
are  so  strong  that  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  it 
as  devoid  of  a  substantial  basis  of  truth.  St.  Paul 
appears  to  make  his  own  meaning  more  ex[)licit  in 
Ph  3',  where  he  substitutes  tlie  jjlirase  ttjj'  ix  OeoC 
SiKaioffipTiv  4tI  tj  irlarfi.  And  if  it  is  said  that  this 
is  the  view  of  a  later  Epistle,  and  tliat  it  is  dillor- 
eiitiated  from  Ro  by  the  insertion  of  iK,  the  same 
antithfsis  of  15  toO  BeoO  Six.  and  i)  15la  5ik.  occurs 
in  Ro  10^,  where  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  ix  tlie 
former  phrase  can  hardly  be  ambiguous.  And 
other  arguments  derived  from  the  transition  from 
SiK.  0.  to  6  StKatos  in  the  quotation  from  HabakUuk 
in  Ro  1",  and  from  the  evident  parallel  in  3-'--" 
(wliere  5lk.  0.  is  delined  by  Sik.  S.  Sii.  Tlcrewi, 
K.T.X.),  are  hardly  less  cogent. 

We  must  therefore  include  in  the  conception  a 
righteousness  which,  whatever  its  origin,  at  least 
ends  by  denoting  a  state  of  man.  IJut,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  less  impossilde  to  explain 
SiK.  6.  as  in  the  first  instance  anything  else  than 
the  personal  riij)iteousnexs  of  God.  This  is  the 
sense  of  the  phrase  in  the  immense  majority  of 
the  cases  in  which  tlie  word  is  used  in  OT  and 
In  other  writings  outside  the  Epp.  of  St.  Paul. 
A  phrase  so  familiar  and  so  deeply  rooteil  in  the 
common  language  of  men  could  not  be  violentlj' 
wrenched  from  its  usual  associations  and  trans- 
ferred to  otliers  without  more  explicit  warning 
than  any  that  is  given. 

At  the  .same  time  those  appear  to  be  equally 
wrong  who  (like  Hiiring  in  the  treati.se  mentioned 
below)  insist  that  the  phrase  can  only  have  one 
meaning  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  a  choice 
between  the  two  alternatives.  When  thej'  speak 
of  'one  meaning,'  what  they  have  in  view  is  a 
definite  logical  tying-down  of  that  meaning  which 
is  not  nece.ssitated  by  language.  The  array  of 
logical  po.s.sibilitie8  set  out  by  Haring  (pj).  14-17) 
certainly  was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul, 
nor  was  he  compelled  to  discriminate  everything 
that  may  be  capable  of  discrimination.  Language 
has  in  its  earlier  stages  an  ehisticity  of  use  which 
it  may  l)y  degrees  lose. 

'I'o  understand  the  real  drift  of  St.  Paul,  we 
ought  to  bear  in  mind,  not  so  much  the  distinc- 
tions wliioli  we  can  draw,  as  those  which  had  been 
ectually  drawn  when  he  wrote.  He  really  sums  up 
a  long  [irevious  development.  He  sums  it  up,  and 
the  language  which  ho  uses  bears  traces  through- 
out of  its  several  pha.ses  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  puts  upon  it  a  new  stamp ;  he  focuses,  con- 
centrates, and  defines  it  in  a  new  sense  of  his 
own. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  how  the  previous 

f)ha.ses  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  enter  into 
lis  conception.  They  would  do  so  in  some  such 
order  as  this — 

(a)  The  broad  fundamental  meaning  of  iSixoio- 


avvT)  is  conformity  to  right.  As  applied  to  Goo 
it  is  the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence,  of  which 
He  is  the  standard  to  Himself.  Even  when  the 
word  is  used  in  narrower  senses,  tliis  still  remains 
in  the  background  of  the  apostle's  mind,  and  from 
time  to  time  comes  more  to  the  front. 

(/3)  In  a  primitive  state  of  society,  the  decisions 
of  the  chieftain  or  king  acting  as  judge  are  tlie 
standard  of  ri^ht.  And  the  virtue  most  highly 
valued  in  the  judge  is  that  of  equal  dealing  be- 
tween man  and  man.  There  was  therefore  a  ten- 
dency for  the  broad  idea  of  righteou.sne.ss  in  the 
ruler  to  contract  into  the  narrower  idea  of 
justice. 

(7)  In  sucli  a  state  of  society,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  simple  justice  was  needed.  Tlie 
king  or  chief  was  the  one  efhcient  champion  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  of  the  friendless  against  the  powerful. 
Thus  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  or  of 
the  masses,  the  form  of  rigliteousness  fijr  wliicli 
they  looked  was  even  more  than  justice,  care  for 
the  weaker  side. 

(S)  In  direct  dealings  with  the  poor  and  weak, 
where  the  question  was  rather  of  what  we  should 
call  criminal  than  of  civil  law,  the  Wrtue  of  the 
judge  would  be  mildncisand  lenience,  not  exacting 
the  full  penalties  for  misdoing;  in  other  words, 
treating  an  offender  as  innocent,  or  not  so  guilty 
as  he  really  was. 

(e)  Such  acquittal  or  remis.sion  of  punishment 
would  be  the  act  of  the  judge,  of  his  own  free 
grace  pardoning  the  guilty.  When  the  judge,  for 
whatever  rea.son,  dismisses  the  culprit,  pronounc- 
ing him  '  righteous,'  or  free  from  guilt  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  it  is  really  the  judge  hunself  who, 
by  his  verdict,  is  the  author  of  tliat  righteousness 
or  guiltlessness,  and  not  the  person  acquitted. 
And  the  motive  which  impels  the  judge  to  this 
is  Ills  o^^"n  personal  righteou.sness  of  character, 
manifested  under  the  particular  aspect  of  lenience 
in  judging. 

(f)  This  is  the  process  that  really  takes  place 
when  tlie  sinner  is  indicted  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God  ;  and  that  not  merelv  at  the  final 
judgment,  but  whenever  his  state  in  God's  sight 
IS  considered.  The  motive  which  prompts  the 
ab.solution  is  no  righteousness  of  the  sinner's  own, 
but  the  righteousness  of  God. 

()))  When  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  nature  of 
that  righteousness,  we  might,  on  a  .superficial  view, 
identify  it  witli  the  narrower  sort  of  judicial 
righteousness  which  is  seen  in  the  mild  treatment 
or  forgiveness  of  the  guilty.  Rut  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  as  St.  Paul  regards  it,  is  sometliing 
much  more  than  this.  The  mildness  of  a  judjje 
may  have  in  it  no  higher  injjredient  than  a  cert.nin 
easy  good  nature  because  it  is  indifferent  to  guilt. 
The  forgiving  righteousness  of  God  is  not  of  this 
kind.  It  embraces  nothinp  less  than  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation,  in  which  the  central  feature 
is  the  atoning  death  of  Clirist.  The  absolution  of 
the  sinner  is  no  act  of  momentary  indulgence,  but 
a  delil)crately  ccmtemplated  incident  in  a  viust  and 
far-reaching  plan  which  has  for  its  object  the 
restoration  of  the  human  race. 

{d)  Tlio  leading  factor  in  it,  then,  is  the  supreme 
energizing  righteousness  of  God,  which  in  the 
course  of  its  ojieration  includes  several  minor 
kinds  of  righteousness,  and  which  eniis  by  attri- 
buting to  the  sinner  a  condition  of  rigliteou.sne.sa 
wliich  he  has  very  imperfectly  realized  for  himself. 
So  that  from  his  point  of  view  it  mav  well  Iw 
called  a  righteousness  not  his  own,  but  'of"'  or  'from 
Go<l.'  We  have  seen  that  as  far  hack  as  Peutero- 
I.saiali  and  liaruch  there  were  traces  of  this 
conception  (^  irapd  ToiJ  Oeou  SiKaio>jtnf),  St.  Paul 
therefore  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  it.     But  it 


is  a  mistake  to  refrarri  it  as  forming  the  wliole  or 
even  the  main  2)ait  of  his  conception. 

LiTERATiBB.— On  tliis  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  may 
cons\ilt  the  commentator!*  on  Itomans,  anil  in  particiilnr  those 
Dienlioned  above ;  alao  Ptleidt-rer,  PaiUinuninm ;  iloltitcn, 
Kvaiuj,  tl.  ratUtis;  Hitachi,  liechtjertumntj  u.  i'erii6/inunfj. 
The  stand  wliich  has  receiilly  been  made  iur  explaining  )<«.  Cislot 
the  personal  ritrhteousness  of  God  is  associated  in  this  country- 
esp.  with  the  late  Dr.  James  Bannby,  Ptiipit  Comin.on  tin., 
R.id  Ezpogitor,  1SSI6,  ii.  Viift.,  and  Ur.  A.  Kobert«on  in  Tlie 
Thuiker,  Nov.  lsi)3 ;  ct.  Exp.  Times,  Feb.  ISlls,  p.  217.  In 
Germany  an  art.  by  Kolbin^ito  somewhat  similar  etlect  appeared 
in  SK,  1S!*.">,  p.  139ff.,  followed  by  a  monoirraph  on  the  subject 
by  Prof.  HiirniK  of  Tubingen  (Alk.\10iTNH  ttKOT  bei  J'autM, 
Tubingen,  1S9''').  Further  literature  is  piven  on  p.  6  of  this 
treatise.  The  German  writers  were  quite  independent  of  the 
English,  who  preceded  them  in  time.  On  the  history  of  the  OT 
conception  there  is  a  valuable  tract  by  Dalman,  Die  rickttrliche 
GerechtigkeU  im  AT,  Berlin,  1897,  which  suggested  much  of  the 
line  of  treatment  followed  above. 

2.  Tni'.  Revelation  of  God.— The  more  theo- 
logical writers  of  NT  clearly  lay  it  down  that  in 
Christianity  a  new  revelation  i.s  given  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  God.  They  connect  this  new  re- 
velation, (i.)  with  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  (ii.) 
^nth  the  special  outpouring  of  tlie  Holy  Gliost. 

(i.)  The  Revelation  through  Christ. — The  new 
disclosure  of  truths  about  God  ditlered  from 
all  previous  disclosures,  inasmuch  as  it  was  no 
longer  conhned  to  a  divine  prompting  of  the  minds 
of  men,  hut  was  made  through  the  incarnate 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  After  having  in 
time  past  .spoken  to  the  fathers  'in  '  the  prophets, 
God  had  at  last  spoken  '  in '  One  who  was  not  only 
prophet  but  Son  (He  !'■  ').  This  distinction  of  the 
New  Covenant  is  empha.sized  most  by  St.  .lolin, 
but  it  is  also  expres.sed  unequivocally  by  St.  I'aul, 
and  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  refer 
to  it  sufficiently  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  the  principle  underlying  it  was 
bronglit  out  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

We  may  take  two  passages  of  St.  John  as  typical 
of  a  great  number  of  otliers:  Jn  1"  '  No  man  hatli 
seen  God  at  any  time :  God  only -begotten  [reading 
wopo7eK7)5  Seis  with  XBCL,  etc.,  Tregelles,  Weiss,  WH, 
RVm]  wlio  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him ' ;  and  14'-"  '  If  ye  liad  known  me,  ye 
would  have  known  my  Father  also:  from  henceforth 
ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him.  Philip  saith 
unto  him.  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sulHceth 
as.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  .so  long 
time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip*? 
he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  :  how 
sayest  thou.  Show  us  the  Father?  Believest  tliou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  F'atherin  me? 
the  words  that  I  say  unto  you,  I  speak  not  from 
myself :  but  the  Father,  abiding  in  me,  doeth  his 
works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
t  lie  Father  in  me  :  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very 
works'  sake.' 

These  pass.xsres  might  be  said  to  be  a  compendium  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  we  may  add  the  Epp.  of  Jn.  This 
will  appear  from  observing  the  number  ot  purallels  wliich  exist 
tor  almost  everj-  clause.  "  No  man  hath  seen  ...  he  hath 
declared,'  *  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  ' ;  cf.  332  537  646 
loffl  1524  1726,  1  Jn  ilJ  223.  .  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,'  '1  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me' ;  cf.  SI6  10J8 
H20  ifiM  1721-23.  'Not  from  myself;  cf.  619  716  828  i249 
■  Doeth  his  works ' ;  cf.  434  519-21.  38  »4  174. 

St.  Paul  does  not  enlarge  upon  this  aspect  of 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  to  the  same  extent 
as  St.  John.  Still,  he  expresses  it  quite  unam- 
biguously when  he  describes  Him  as  €UC>v  toO  Beov 
rov  doparov  (Col  I"),  a  term  which  he  had  used  in 
an  earlier  Epistle  (2  Co  4<)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  conception  was  even  at  that  date 
fully  established.  It  is  also  implied  in  the  ^f  /xoptp^ 
eeoO  vrdpxoi"  of  Ph  2".  The  fulness  of  the  revelation 
made  through  Christ  is  the  subject  of  1  Co  1**  5s 
i^eirfidf)  aotpia  riiuv  dirb  deov  (cf.  1-'  Xpicrbv  Beou  Swa/uv 
ml  e»oO   ao(plav;    also   2<'- '),  Eph  l«-i".  Col  2^  {v  y 


fl<r\v  Trdi'Tfj  ol  Orjuavpol  r^s  aotpia'i  Ktxl  yvthacm  6.'t6' 
Kpvtpot. 

In  close  agreement  with  the  language  of  St 
Paul  is  He  P  dr  a-rairyaa/xa  -r^i  icijijs  Kai  xapaicntf 
TTj^  inrcariaeu^  aiVoO.  On  the  exact  force  of  these 
expressions  (which  are  paralh^l  to  if  not  suggested 
by  Wis  7-^')  see  Westcott,  etc.,  ad  /<ic.  Tlie  pur- 
port of  them  is  that  Christ,  visible  and  active, 
tirought  home  to  the  sight  and  minds  of  men  the 
essential  nature  of  God.  This  is  an  expansion  in 
a  more  '  ontological '  or  '  metaphysicil'  sense  of 
the  opening  words  of  the  Epistle.  This  sense  is 
too  deeply  ingrained  in  the  langu.'ige  of  NT  to  be 
eliminated. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  the  more 
theological  writers  who  lay  the  greatest  stress 
ujion  this  aspect  of  the  Son  as  revealing  the 
F'ather,  tliere  is  one  conspicuous  passage  of  the 
Sj-noptics  in  which  it  is  clearly  iiiiiilied.  The 
verse  Mt  11-'',  with  its  very  close  parallel  in  Lk 
10--  (both  pa.ssages  siiould  he  taken  with  their  full 
context),  is  in  form  so  like  the  characteristic  say- 
ings of  Christ ;  it  hts  into  and  interprets  such  a 
number  of  other  passages  (.Mt  IG'",  J\Ik  2'M-"  9' 
etc.),  and,  while  in  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
general  verdict  of  the  primitive  Churcli,  stands  so 
apart  from  the  particular  tendencies  of  the  Synoptic 
Gosjiels  that  it  would  he  wanton  to  doubt  its 
genuineness.  To  make  the  picture  of  Christ  on 
earth  consistent,  we  need  to  see  in  it  not  merely 
the  beneficent  Teacher,  but  the  Son  of  God,  as  this 
name  is  understood  by  the  writers  of  deepest  in- 
sight. 

(ii.)  The  Revelation  through  the  Uoli/  Ghost. 
—  If  we  look  at  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  another 
point  of  view,  we  shall  hnd  it  domin.'ited  by  the 
con.sciousness  of  a  double  revelation.  That  through 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking  is  one  ;  that  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  otlier.  Looking  back  over  the  space  of  time 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  Ascension,  the  writer 
sees  that  a  great  force  has  been  at  work  in  the 
Church,  the  effect  of  which  he  regards  as  a  direct 
fulfilment  of  prophecies  by  our  Lord  Him:?e'f 
before  His  departure.  A  second  '  Advocate ' 
('  Comforter'  AV,  RV)  was  to  come  after  He  was 
gone.  It  was  to  be  a  dispensation  like  His  own, 
and  was  to  be  characterized  by  a  like  dissemina- 
tion of  truth,  not  so  much  wholly  new  truth  as  a 
revival  and  reinvigorating  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  and  others  who  came  within  its  range  of 
truth  already  taught  by  Himself:  'These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  while  yet  abiding  with 
you.  But  the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sent  in  my  name,  he  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  to  your  remem- 
brance all  that  I  said  unto  you.'  .  .  .  '  Howheit 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  sh.all  guide 
j'ou  unto  all  the  trutli  :  for  he  shall  not  speak 
from  himself  ;  but  what  things  soever  he  shall 
he.ar,  these  shall  he  speak  :  and  he  shall  declare 
unto  you  the  things  that  .are  to  come.  He  shall 
"lorify  rae  :  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you.  AH  things  that  the  Father 
hath  are  mine  :  therefore  .said  1,  that  he  taketh  of 
mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  '  (Jn  14^'  *' 
16"''*).  There  is  an  accent  about  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  writer  refers  to  this  subject  wliich  is 
far  more  like  the  accent  of  real  experience  than 
a  product  of  pure  reflection  without  concrete  ex- 
perience behind  it.  The  writings  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  contain  no  express  reference  to  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  and  the  history  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  but  they  contain  a  number  of  allusions  which 
are  well  explained  by  that  history.  St.  Luke  in 
like  manner  has  no  express  mention  of  the  Para- 
clete, but  both  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  bear  fre- 
quent testimony  to  the  work  of  the   Paracleta 
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ond'ir  His  other  name,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  as 
in  the  Fourtli  Gosj)el  we  have  a  historical  retro- 
spect of  facts  and  impressions  recalled  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  but  in  the  Epp.  of  St. 
Paul  we  are  in  tlie  midst  of  the  events,  and  we  are 
allowed  to  see  into  the  inner  mind  of  one  of  the 
leading  actors  in  them.  From  the  langua^'e  of  St. 
Paul  we  may  learn  what  is  meant  by  being 
'taught  all  things  and  haWng  all  things  brought 
to  remembrance,"  or  ratlier  as  he  had  not  been  an 
immediate  disciple  of  Christ  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  the  irXripoipopia  with  whicli  he  sjioke. 
He  certainly  felt  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached 
had  its  source  outside  himself.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
does  tills  come  out  more  clearly  than  in  the  first  of 
all  his  Epistles.  Writing  to  the  Thessalonians  he 
says,  '  For  this  cause  we  also  thank  God  without 
ceasing,  that  when  ye  received  from  us  the  word 
of  the  message,  even  the  word  of  God,  ye  accepted 
it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  i»  truth,  the 
word  of  God,  which  also  worketh  in  you  that 
believe  '  (1  Th  2").  This  is  the  central  prmciple  of 
the  apostolic  preaching.  It  is  the  '  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power 'of  which  he  speaks  else- 
where (1  Co  2^).  And  the  substance  of  the  preach- 
ing is  just  the  new  revelation  about  God  and 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  united  work 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  '  Things  wliich  ej'e  saw 
not  and  ear  hearil  not  .  .  .  unto  us  God  revealed 
them  through  the  Spirit :  for  the  Spirit  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God  '  (1  Co  2"- '"). 
Thus  the  method  of  divine  revelation  in  the  NT 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  0  T.  It  is  brought  about 
through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  certain 
selected  instruments,  with  just  the  dillerence  on 
which  stress  is  laid  in  Ep.  to  Hebrews,  that  whereas, 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  God  had  spoken  in  and 
through  the  prophets,  under  the  New  He  spoke 
'  in  '  and  through  the  Son,  and  those  expressly 
chosen  and  trained  by  the  Son. 

LtTRRATiTRB.  —  On  the  training  of  the  apostles  to  he  the 
vehicles  of  the  new  revelation,  see  Latham,  Pastor  Pastonnn 
(Conihrid^re,  1890).  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
Bainfttitn  Lfcturet  for  1893  on  '  Inspiration,'  and  other  works  on 
the  sunie  subject. 

3.  Distinctions  in  tdb  Godhead.— la  the 
previous  sections  of  this  article  we  have  had 
gra<lually  to  discriminate  between  the  operation 
and  functions  of  wli.-it  we  now  call  the  diilerent 
'  Persons'  in  the  Godhead.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  (the  period  covered  by  NT) 
there  was  no  su('h  conception  in  the  general  mind 
as  that  of  '  person;ility.  The  term  '  person  '  was 
just  coming  into  use  through  the  delining  influence 
of  Roman  Law  acting  upon  popular  language  (the 
distinction  of  persona  and  res  appears  to  liave 
come  in  during  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  shortly  before 
the  time  of  Cicero).  But  a  long  process  had  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  idea  of  personality  ac- 
quired an  exact  connotation  ;  and  that  process  was 
to  a  largo  e.\tent  involved  in  the  theological  con- 
troversies on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  formulated  doctrine  of  Three 
Persons  in  One  God,  as  we  have  it  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

It  would  be  an  anachronism  to  expect  a  defini- 
tion of  the  doctrine  in  NT.  And  yet  the  doctrine 
is  really  a  working  out  of  data  contained  in  NT. 
It  is  a  rendering  of  these  data  intelligible  to  the 
consciousness  as  part  of  a  reasoned  and  formulated 
whole.  The  Christian  theolo'nan  is  well  aware 
that  the  only  expression  i)o.ssilile  toliim  is  approxi- 
mate: he  applies  to  the  whole  construction  the 
dirtum  of  St.  Augustine  ;  he  says  what  he  .says,  nnn 
ut  illud  diceretur  sed  ne  taceretur  (Ih  Trin.  v.  9). 
Hut  he  is  almost  compelled  to  say  .something,  and 
the  deJilicrate  judgment  of  the  Church  has  been 
that  he  is  warranted  in  saying  so  much  as  he  does. 


In  any  critical  study  of  that  which  we  call  by 
anticipation  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  NT, 
the  starting-p<jint  must  undoubtedly  be  the  t>ene- 
diction  in  2  Co  13"  'The  gnice  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all."  In  this 
verse  we  have  an  utterance  of  the  mind  of  tlie 
apostle,  which  he  knows  will  lind  an  echo  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  at  a  fixed  point  in  time  and 
place,  probably  about  twenty-six  and  in  any  case 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. We  are  left  to  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the 
belief  of  the  Church  at  this  time.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  the  object  of  the  passage  is  not  dogmatic. 
If  it  had  been,  its  significance  would  have  been 
less.  It  is  not  the  expounding  of  any  new  doctrine. 
It  is  not  even  the  expounding  of  doctrine  at  all. 
It  is  only  an  invocation  of  blessing.  But  the 
peculiar  form  which  this  invocation  takes,  points 
to  much  previous  preparation  in  thought  and 
teaching  ;  it  points  to  a  settled,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  think,  uncontested  belief,  common  alike  to  the 
writer  and  his  readers. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  belief  consists  in  the  re- 
markable way  in  which  a  group  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings, such  as  man  is  accustomed  to  look  for  di- 
rectly from  God,  is  not  referred  to  the  Godhead 
conceived  singly  as  a  Mon.ad,  but  distributivuly  as 
Three,  and  yet  Three  so  bracketed  together  as  to 
be  at  the  same  time  One.  No  graduated  interpre- 
tation of  the  Three  Names  is  possible.  If  it  were, 
we  should  have  Beings  who  were  not  Man  and  yet 
not  wholly  God.  In  the  Arian  Controversy  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  this  interpretation  ; 
but  it  utterly  and  hopelessly  failed. 

The  other  alternative  remains,  that  St.  Paul  and 
the  Church  of  his  day  thought  of  the  Supreme 
Source  of  spiritual  blessing  as  not  single  but 
threefold— threefold  in  essence,  and  not  merely  in 
a  manner  of  speecli.  How  did  he  come  to  think 
thus?  How  was  it  that  a  Church  so  far  from  the 
centre  of  things  and  at  so  ejirly  a  date  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  without  question  an  assumption 
which  to  us  seems  to  make  such  large  demands 
upon  the  intellect  ? 

It  was  certainly  not  a  matter  of  course.  We 
have  seen  that  there  was  a  certain  tendency  to 
hypostatize  the  Word  of  God,  the  Wisdom  of  God, 
the  Spirit  of  God,  even  the  Glory  of  God.  The 
Messiah  was  thought  of  as  more  than  human  if 
less  than  in  the  full  sense  divine.  But  all  these 
conceptions  were  fluid  and  tentative.  ,Jewish 
theologj"  had  no  fixed  and  settled  belief  in  regard  to 
them.  Even  if  we  add  to  OT  the  other  writings 
current  at  this  period,  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  the  .Jewish  Apocalypses  and  the  Sayings 
traditionally  handed  down  of  the  oldest  Kabbis, 
still  we  should  not  find  anything  to  suggest  a 
combination  of  the  three  terms  handled  with  the 
precision  with  which  St.  Paul  handled  them. 

One  pa.ssage  there  is  whicli  would  abundantly 
account  for  St.  Paul's  language  if  we  could  acce|>t 
it  as  historical.  That  is  the  command  to  the 
apostles  at  the  end  of  the  first  Gospel  to  "o  and 
baptize  all  nations  'into  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (Mt2S'»). 
This  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  and  suspected 
part  of  thetiospcl.  But  one  tradition  may  be  later 
than  anotlier  and  more  limited  in  circulation,  and 
yet  not  be  any  less  authentic.  Now,  the  Didachi 
shows  us  that  we  no  sooner  cross  the  frontier  of 
the  ai>ostolic  age  than  we  finit  baptism  into  the 
Threefold  Name  in  full  possession  of  the  field  (I>id. 
vii.  1,  3).  The  tradition  is  continuous.  It  is 
taken  up  by  Justin  {Apol.  i.  61),  and  Tertullian 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  person  ImptiziHi  was 
ilippod  t^iree  times  in  recognition  of  the  Threefold 
Name  {Pmx.  26).     The  practice,  then,  is  at  least 
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very  old.  And  it  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  the 
statement  in  the  first  Oospel  that  if  it  were  true 
it  would  supply  just  the  explanation  that  we  want 
at  once  of  the  established  rite  and  of  St.  Paul's 
language.  In  any  case  we  seem  compelled  to 
assume  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  both  in 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself.  If  there  was 
not,  at  what  point  in  the  six-and-twenty  years 
can  the  usage  (doctrinal  or  liturgical)  have  been 
introduced  in  a  manner  so  autlioritative  as  to 
impose  it  upon  St.  Paul  and  the  Churches  of  his 
founding  ?  We  may  ^eatly  doubt  if  any  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  we  assume  that 
our  Lord  did  really  give  this  alleged  command,  and 
that  He  really  did  prepare  for  it  by  some  corre- 
sponding teaching,  a  number  of  otiier  facts  are 
accounted  for.  We  find  the  very  teaching  of 
which  we  are  in  search  in  many  places  of  tlie  Last 
Discourse  as  recorded  by  St.  John  (Jn  14"'  ^  15™ 
16'-  '"•  "•  ").  And  with  such  teaching  in  the  back- 
ground a  variety  of  phenomena  in  St.  Paul's  Kpp. 
fall  into  their  place  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  intractable. 

(i.)  The  Father  and  the  Son. — The  Epistle 
(2  Co)  ends  with  a  triple  benediction,  and  it  begins 
\rith  a  double  benediction.  '  Grace  and  peace ' 
are  invoked  upon  the  Corinthian  Christians  '  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
We  observe  here  the  same  sort  of  bracketing  of 
the  two  Divine  Names  as  in  the  case  of  the  Three. 
Although  there  is  a  distinction  of  names,  and 
although  there  may  bo  a  certain  distinction  and 
special  distribution  of  function,  the  source  of 
spiritual  blessing  is  in  its  essence  One. 

The  fact  that  there  is  this  alternation  within 
;he  same  Epistle  of  the  Two  names  and  tlie  Three, 
sliows  that  the  one  expression  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  other.  A  like  alternation  is 
'ound  side  by  side  in  several  other  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  For  instance,  in  1  Co  12*-"  we  have  the 
Triad  :  Lord,  God,  Spirit ;  in  1  Co  1"  and  8'  we 
nave  (in  the  latter  passage  very  expressly)  the 
Duad  :  God  [the  (our)  Father]  and  Lord  [Jesus 
Christ].  In  like  manner,  in  Ro  g"'"-  ^•*'  we  have 
the  Triad,  though  not  formally  drawn  out,  just  as 
clearly  presupposed  as  in  vv.*''^'  (cf.  1'  etc.)  we 
have  tlie  Duad  ;  and  a  like  relation  appears  in 
Eph  2'»  S^-"- "-"  4*-«  5'8-»'  compared  with  !»•  «■ " 

Nor  is  this  alternation  confined  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  It  is  seen  again  in  1  P  p-'-"  4'^-'*  by  the 
side  of  I"-2^  2»  .3i»-i8.2o-a  gtc.  ;  and  it  is  as  con- 
spicuous in  1  Jn  5*'^  compared  with  the  general 
:enor  of  the  Ep.,  which  is  constantly  setting  '  the 
Father'  and  'the  (His)  Son'  over-against  each 
other.  We  may  also  compare  Jude^"-*"  with 
:.  4.  M.  a> .  jjev  l*-«  2^-"  3'-  »■  »=•  "■  "•  ^  with  5«-" 
7'-"  etc.  And  we  are  further  reminded  that  in  the 
DidacM  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  almost  in  the  same 
oreath  with  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  {Did. 
vii.  1,  3  and  ix.  5). 

There  is  thus  an  easy  transition  from  the  one 
way  of  speaking  to  the  other.  There  is  really  a 
threefold  usage.  The  apostles  and  early  Christians 
generally  speak  of  God,  of  God  the  Father,  and 
God  the  Son,  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  according  to  the  context  and  the  particular 
purpose  with  which  they  are  writing  ;  but  the 
three  modes  of  expression,  so  far  from  being 
mutually  exclusive,  are,  in  fact,  closely  connected 
and  correlated.  And  it  is  noticeable,  that  whUe 
there  is  this  free  and  natural  interchange  of  the 
three  terms,  no  fourth  term  is  ever  added  to  the 
three  as  at  all  upon  the  same  footing.  The  mental 
bracketing  of  which  we  have  spoken  appears  to 
subsist  throughout.     The  usage,  although  it  is  in 


some  respects  wide  and  varied,  is  yet  in  others 
strictly  circumscriljed,  and  is  regulated  by  fixed 
laws.  Wlien  we  look  into  it  more  closelj'  we  seem 
to  become  aware  of  a  gradual  development  and 
expansion,  if  not  in  the  original  presentation  of 
the  doctrine,  yet  in  the  order  in  which  the  diHerent 
parts  of  it — so  to  speak — become  consciously  and 
definitely  realized  by  the  apostles  and  linst  dis- 
ciples. If  (as  we  have  seen  reason  to  think)  they 
had  received  fuller  teacliing  on  the  subject  directly 
from  the  Lord  Himself  than  is  contained  in  our 
extant  Gospels,  this  did  not  prevent  tliom  from 
grasping  the  truth  only  by  degrees,  and  the  very 
gradualness  witli  wliich  it  was  grasped  would 
account  for  some  of  the  first  statements  being  lost 
to  us.  It  is  the  later  teaching  of  events  calling 
tlie  earlier  teaching  to  remembrance  (Jn  14-") 
which  lias  preserved  for  us  so  much  of  this  as  we 
have.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
there  are  lessons  latent  in  the  minil  which  only 
become  vividly  realized  when  something  occurs  to 
bring  them  home,  or  when  the  logic  of  thought 
naturally  reaches  them. 

In  tlie  case  of  the  apostles  the  logic  of  thought 
started  from  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Christ,  wliom 
they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  and  their  liands  had 
handled  in  the  days  of  His  ilesh.  If  Christ  was 
God,  tlien  it  was  certain  that  there  must  be  in 
the  Godhead  some  such  di.stinction  as  that  which 
we  call  personal  ;  the  attributes  of  personality  at- 
tached to  Him  as  unmistakably  as  to  the  apo.stlcs 
themselves.  And  if  beneath  these  there  lay  a 
substratum  of  unity  with  the  Power  which  ruled 
the  heavens,  that  unity  must  still  be  such  as 
admitted  of  personal  distinction. 

The  language  which  the  apostles  use  is  thor- 
oughly accounted  for  by  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  taken  >vith  the  utterances  of  Jesus  Himself. 
The  keyword  which  is  constantly  upon  His  lips  is 
the  name  'Father'  with  its  correlative  'Son.' 
These  terms  established  themselves  from  the  very 
first  in  the  Christian  consciousness  as  the  true 
expression  of  the  mutual  relation.  That  they 
must  have  done  so  appears  from  the  fundamental 
place  which  they  had  in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul, 
in  spite  of  all  the  independence  which  he  claims 
for  its  origin.  No  better  argument  exists  for  the 
view  that  at  the  time  when  he  WTote  his  extant 
Epistles  he  had  already  some  form  of  evangelic 
document  before  him.  In  any  case  he  must  have 
been  familiar  with  an  extremely  solid  and  unani- 
mous tradition.  To  that  tradition  it  is  not  loo 
much  to  say  that  all  Christian  speculation  on  the 
wider  relations  of  the  Godhead  goes  back.  The 
central  point  in  aU  subsequent  argument  is  the 
relation  of  '  Father '  and  '  Son.'  And  the  difierence 
which  in  all  ages  has  marked  oft'  a  loyal  from  a 
disloyal  interpretation  of  the  data  of  Christianity 
has  been  this,  that  the  one  insisted  upon  a  real 
Fatherhood  and  a  real  Sonship,  which  the  other 
has  attempted  to  explain  away.  This  was  the 
principle  at  issue  in  tlie  Arian  Controversy.  And 
there  has  probably  never  been  a  controversy 
argued  out  more  thoroughly  or  with  a  more  abund- 
ant expenditure  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
force.  The  outcome  of  it  was  the  definite  and 
triumphant  aflirmation  of  the  position  that  tlie 
Father  is  essentially  Father  and  the  Son  essentially 
Son.  The  most  abstruse  clauses  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed  are  nothing  but  the  emphatic  assertion  and 
the  systematic  safeguarding  of  this. 

(ii.)  The  Eoly  Spirit.  —  In  framing  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in  framing  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Son,  the  apostles  had  before  their 
minds  a  definite  series  of  facts.  There  was  a 
certain  group  of  phenomena  which  they  consist- 
ently referred  to  the  action  of  the  Spirit.  The 
phenomena   of    what  we    call    'inspiration,'  tha 
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divine  influence  of  which  they  were  conscious  in 
preacliing  and  teaching; ;  the  sjiecial  and  reiuarkahle 
'  gifts  '  (xa/jiff^aTo)  whicli  distinguished  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  (irst  generations  of  Cliristians ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  felt  communion  of  the 
human  spirit  \\itli  tlie  divine,  were  regarded  by 
them  as  manifestations  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  If  we  read  the  three  chs.  I  Co  12-14  we 
see  that  St.  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  sucli  activity  ;  and  tliere  are  many  otber  allusions 
to  it.  The  Early  Church  appears  to  have  dated 
the  energies  at  work  within  it  in  a  special  sense 
from  the  lirst  Pentecost  after  the  Ascension.  They 
called  this  an  'outpouring;'  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
seeing  in  it  a  fullilment  ot  prophecy  (Ac  2"-"^'», 
Tit  3% 

IJut  how  was  it  that  they  came  to  speak  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  lie  work  of  apersonl 
That  they  did  so  apiicars  not  only  from  such 
incidental  passages  as  Ko  S-",  1  Co  12",  Eph  4*",  but 
still  more  from  the  great  Trinitarian  te.\ts2  Co  IS" 
and  Mt  28'",  in  whicli  the  Huly  Clhost  is  placed 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  Son  and  the 
Father.  We  have  seen  that  this  tan  have  been  no 
momentary  freak  of  language,  Li.t  that  it  must 
have  had  a  broad  foundation  in  tlie  consciousness 
of  the  apostolic  Church.  Between  the  lluid  usage 
of  contemporary  Judaism  and  the  lixed  usage  of 
the  apostles  and  their  successors  there  intervenes 
the  teacliing  of  Jesus.  And  it  seems  impossible 
not  to  refer  to  this  tlie  impulse  which  determined 
the  direction  of  Cliristian  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  fragments  of  that  teachin"  which  have 
been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn 
14i6ff.  so  J5M  16'-")  seem  to  imply  a  j'et  fuller  con- 
text which  has  been  lost ;  but  of  tliemselves  they 
are  sulhcient  to  warrant  the  faith  which  the  Church 
has  evidentlj'  held  from  the  tirst,  though  as  the 
centuries  went  on  it  was  compelled  to  define  it 
with  increasing  distinctness. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pas.'sages  in  NT  relating 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  where  the 
Third  Person  (of  later  theologj-)  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  First  and  Second,  and  repre- 
sented as  confronting  them.  And,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  there  are  passages  in  which  the  Third  Person 
is  as  closely  associated  with  the  First  and  Second. 

The  Spirit  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  God.'  And  the  relationship  indicated  by  this 
phrase  is  explained  in  1  Co  2''"-  as  analogous  to 
that  of  the  spirit  in  man.  'For  the  Spirit 
searcheth  all  thmgs,  j-e.a,  the  deet)  things  of  God. 
For  who  among  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man,  save  the  spirit  of  the  man  which  is  in  hira  ? 
even  so  the  things  of  God  none  knoweth,  save  the 
Spirit  of  God.'  ISut  He  who  is  thus  described  as 
the  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  also  described  as  the  '  Spirit 
of  Chnxt.'  So  notably  in  Ko  8'-"-  '  Hut  3'e  are  not 
in  the  llesh  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  bo  that  tlie 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  vou.  But  if  any  man  hath 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  lie  is  none  of  his.  And  if 
Christ  is  in  you,'  etc.  Here  '  Christ '  takes  up  the 
'Spirit  of  Christ,'  and  that,  a"ain,  takes  uj)  the 
•Sjjirit  of  God'  (delined  a  little  later  lus  the  'Spirit 
of  Him  that  raii*cd  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  )  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  the  writer,  the  three  terms  are  convert- 
ible. Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  we  read 
of  the  'Spirit  of  Christ'  (cf.  1  P  1"),  or  '  of  Jesus' 
(Ac  16'  KV),  or  'of  Jesus  Christ'  (Ph  V),  or  'of 
[the]  Son'  (Gal  4"),  or  'of  the  Lord'  (  =  Christ, 
2  Co  3"). 

Again,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  incarnate  Christ  is  reierred  to  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Lk  I"),  and 
that  His  endowment  with  the  fulncRs  of  divine 
power  for    His  ministry   U  also  ihitid   from  the 


descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  His  baptism.  This  ii 
the  'anointing  with  the  Holy  tihost'  of  Ac  10*'  as 
the  sequel  to  which  He  is  '  full  of  the  Holj-  Spirit ' 
(Lk  4'),  and  acU  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  12-«, 
Ac  l'.  He  9^*) ;  He  al.so  communicated  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  apostles  (Jn  2iJ-). 

There  is  thus  another  side  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Triune  God.  Although  in  one  sense  Three,  He  is 
in  another  no  less  One.  There  is  such  a  mutual 
interaction,  such  a  fundamental  unity,  as  prevents 
distinction  from  amounting  to  separation.  The 
Three  Persons  are  not  three  individuals.  There 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  One  God. 

This  is  the  evident  drift  of  the  data  which  NT 
has  handed  down  to  us  ;  and  it  is  to  these  data 
that  the  later  theology  has  sought  to  do  justice. 
They  find  their  most  complete  and  ripest  inter- 
pretation in  the  balanced  clauses  of  the  (Juicumt/ue. 
Those  clauses  are,  no  doubt,  relative  to  the  line  of 
thought  which  leads  up  to  them.  Compared  to 
some  aspects  of  the  biblical  teaching,  they  will 
appear  secondary  where  this  is  primary.  It  is 
more  important  lor  the  great  mass  of  Christians  to 
have  it  brought  home  to  them  that  God  is  love, 
that  the  proof  of  His  love  is  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  His  Son,  and  that  He  does  impart  of  His 
own  righteousness  to  men,  than  that  {e.g.)  the  Son 
is  '  not  made  nor  created,  but  begotten.'  But  the 
signilicance  of  this  latter  proposition  is  that  Christ 
is  truly  Son.  And  the  <|uestion  whether  He  is 
truly  or  only  figuratively  Son  is  a  vital  q^uestion, 
as  vital  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Nic;ia  or 
Chalcedon.  The  question  was  quite  sure  to  be 
raised,  and,  being  raised,  it  has  to  be  answered. 
The  phrasing  of  the  answer  may  varj'  with  the 

Ehilosopliy  of  the  time,  but  its  substance  cannot 
e  any  otlier  than  that  which  has  been  so  deliber- 
ately adopted  and  ratified. 

LiTBRATl'RB. — No  considerable  monogrraph  on  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  Triune  haa  appeared  sini-e  Ilaur"s  OU  rhrigthchf  L^hre 
von  der  Dreieiniijkeil  u.  Sleiuc/ttivrdujuj  Gutter,  3  vols., 
Tiibinj^en,  18-11-1643,  and  G  A.  .Meier,  Dit  Lehre  ron  der 
Trinitnt  in  i/irer  hiittorischfn  Entwurkeiuntjt  2  vo\s.,  Hiniburg 
u.  Gotha,  1S44.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  bi-tfinnini:^  of 
the  doctrine  in  English  is  still  a  deMderattim.  There  is  an 
instructive  chai'V  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  .Milli::an,  The  Aseen- 
gion  of  Our  Lord  (1S9-),  pp.  lV^220.  [Tlie  literature  on  the 
previous  sections  of  this  art.  has  been  ^veo  under  each  section). 

\V.  Sanday. 
GOD.  CHILDREN  (SONS,  DAUGHTERS)  OF,  are 

biblical  phrases  for  near  and  blessed  relations  to 
God,  but  used  with  various  ajiplications  and  mean- 
ings. In  NT  the  words 'children' (T^Kva)  and 'sons' 
[viol)  are  distinguishable  in  meaning  ;  the  former, 
in  which  the  idea  of  origin  is  most  prominent,  is 
the  favourite  expression  of  St.  John  ;  while  the 
latter,  emjihasizing  rather  the  notion  of  relation  and 
privilege,  is  the  one  used  by  St.  Paul.  But  even 
in  NT  the  distinction  is  not  an  absolute  one  ;  and 
in  OT,  though  lioth  ideas  are  found,  the  words  are 
not  definitely  marked  oil". 

It  is  therefore  advisiible  to  consider  both  phrases 
together,  while  markinj^  their  various  shades  of 
meaning:  and  their  significance  may  l>est  be  under- 
stood by  examining  the  places  where  they  occur,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  thoir  historical  order. 

A.  IN  THE  OT.— In  OT  this  cannot  be  done 
with  certainty,  because  of  the  doubts  and  dillVr- 
ences  of  opinion  among  scholars  lus  to  the  dates  of 
manj'  of  its  books.  But  a  jiretty  sure  starting- 
point  can  be  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Hosea,  the  date  of 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Jerol>oain  II.  of  Jsrael,  is 
universally  admitted.  In  this  prophecy  the  relation 
of  Israel  to  God  is  depicted,  first,  as  tliat  of  a  wife 
to  her  husband  (chs.  1-3).  This  describes  the  nation 
or  land  as  a  whole,  and  individual  I.sraolites  are 
represented  as  her  children,  who  a.s  born  to  God 
are  children  of  God.  The  unfaithful  wife  is  re- 
pudiated ('i')  ;  but  when  led  to  re|wntance,  u 
described    in    that    parable   (2*-''),   M>  i\oiidcrfullir 
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parallel  to  our  Lord's  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  sho 
p.yaiii  obtains  mercy,  and  is  once  more  the  people 
of  Ciod  {2'-'^).  In  anticipation  of  that  blessed 
restoration,  it  had  been  declared  (1'")  that  the 
children  of  Israel  would  be  called  'sons  of  the 
living  God.'  They  are  so  named  as  born  of  her 
whose  husband  is  J  ',  i.e.  who  is  in  covenant  with 
God. 

So,  when  the  same  ri"ure  of  the  conjugal  relation 
of  God  to  Israel  is  used  by  Ezk,  the  actual  cliildren 
of  the  nation  are  called  liod's children  for  the  same 
reason  (Ezk  lU-"- -'  'thy  sons  and  thy  dau,;,'hters 
whom  thou  hast  borne  unto  me  .  .  .  niy  children,' 
23''  '  their  sons  whom  thej'  bare  unto  me ').  In 
these  and  similar  passages,  the  notion  of  birth  or 
origin  is  evidently  tlic  prominent  one  ;  and  in  Ezk 
lli"',  though  the  lleb.  word  is  'sons'  as  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding verse,  tlie  LXX  like  the  EV  liave  rendered 
it  by  riKva,  '  cliildren.'  As  thus  conceived,  to  be 
chililren  of  God  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  horn 
nuiiibcrs  of  the  natitm  or  community  that  is  in 
covenant  with  God.  Tliis  notion  of  being  God's 
children  may  probablj'  be  traced  in  the  words  of 
the  I'liarisees  to  Jesus,  '  \Ve  were  not  born  of 
fornication;  we  have  one  Father,  even  God'  (Jn 
8^'),  i.e.  we  are  members  of  a  people  in  covenant 
with  God  and  true  to  him. 

I'lUt  llosea  also  gives  another  conception  of 
Israel's  relation  to  God  in  11'  '  When  Israel  was  a 
child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of 
Egypt.'  With  this  must  be  taken  Ex  4^2. -a^  where 
Goil  says  to  Pharaoh,  '  Isr.  is  my  son,  my  firstborn  : 
and  I  have  said  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go  that  he 
may  serve  me  ;  and  thou  hast  refused  to  let  him 
go  :  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  thy  firstborn.' 
Here  'my  son'='my  people'  in  God's  previous 
words  to  Moses  ;  and  there  is  no  emphasis  on  the 
{"tea  of  birth  or  origin  ;  for  '  firstborn  '  evidently 
conveys  the  notion  simply  of  most  precious  or 
beloved,  as  in  Zee  12'".  It  is  the  relation  of  Israel 
to  God,  and  the  value  God  puts  on  him,  that  is 
indicated  :  and  so  appropriately  '  son,'  noli  '  child,' 
is  the  word  employed.  The  context  that  follows 
in  Hos  IP-  ■*  shows  that  fatherly  training  and  teach- 
ing are  included  in  the  notion,  and  in  '• '  fatherly 
pity  and  love.  But  throughout  it  is  the  people  as 
a  whole  that  is  here  called  God's  son.  The  relation 
that  was  before  depicted  as  that  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband,  is  now  spoken  of  as  that  of  a  son  to  his 
father. 

These  two  figures  are  still  more  closely  connected 
in  the  first  great  discourse  of  Jer  (chs.  2.  3),  where 
the  fundamental  idea  is  that  Israel  has  been  J"'s 
unfaithful  wife,  while  yet  on  her  repentance  she  is 
invited  to  say,  '  My  father,  thou  art  the  guide  (or 
companion)  of  my  youth  '  (Jer  3').  The  phrase, 
'  guide,  companion,  or  friend  of  youth,'  is  used  in 
Pr  2"  for  a  husband,  and  prob.  that  is  its  signifi- 
cance also  in  Jer  3* ;  and  the  employment  of  the 
words  '  my  father,'  as  parallel,  is  not  unnatural  in 
a  state  of  society  when  the  head  of  the  house  stood 
almost  in  the  same  relation  to  his  wife  as  to  his 
chUdren.  In  Jer  3'*  '  Return,  O  backsliding  chil- 
dren, saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  a  husband  unto 
you  :  and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  citj-,  and  two 
of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zion,'  we 
have  the  people  as  a  whole  viewed  as  J'"s  wife,  and 
its  members  as  his  children  ;  and  so  also  in  vv. '"• 
^•^.  But  here  the  Israelites  are  called  children  of 
God,  not,  as  in  Hos  and  Ezk,  simply  as  born  of  the 
people  which  is  J"'s  wife,  but  as  taken  bj*  him  one 
by  one,  and  returning  to  him  with  personal  re- 
pentance. The  idea  of  physical  origin  has  passed 
away,  and  the  notions  connected  with  sonsliip  seem 
to  be  mainly  divine  pardon,  protection,  and  in- 
heritance. 

This  whole  passage  also  shows  how  the  figure  of 
God's  marriage  to  Israel  served  an  important  pur- 


pose, in  elevating  the  notion  of  the  relationship 
trom  a  merely  physical  to  a  moral  and  spirituaJ 
one.  The  heathen  peoples,  csp.  in  the  Semitic  race, 
conceived  themselves  as  children  of  the  deity  in  a 
grossly  physical  sense,  as  apjiears  even  here  (Jer  2^ 
'  which  say  to  a  stock,  Thou  art  my  father  ;  and 
to  a  stone,  Thou  hast  begotten  me  ').  The  conjugal 
relation, as  founded, not  on  nature, but  on  a  covenant 
of  love,  involving  duties  and  responsibilities,  gave 
a  foundation  for  the  moral  appeals  of  the  prophets, 
and  made  possible  such  a  transition  as  we  see  in 
Jeremiah's  teaching,  to  a  higher  view  of  sonship  to 
God  as  an  individual  ]irivilege. 

A  similar  and  perliajis  more  direct  transition, 
from  the  collective  to  the  individual  relation,  is 
made  in  Dt  14'  '  Ye  are  the  children  of  (lit.  sons  to) 
the  I.OI'.D  your  God  .  .  .,'  v.-  '  For  thou  art  an  holy 
peoi>le  unto  the  LoRD  lliy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  (i.e.  a  people  of 
his  own  possession),  above  all  jjcoples  that  are  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  Here  sonship  is  ascribed  to 
the  I.sraelites  individually  on  the  ground  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  is  hol^',  i.e.  separated  to  God 
by  his  sjjecial  choice  of  them  to  be  his  own 
possession  (see  E.\  li)^-").  The  notion  of  birth  or 
origin  is  here  entirely  absent,  and  that  of  privilege 
and  corresponding  duty  is  the  one  conveyed  by  the 
name  '  .sons  of  God.' 

Dt  also  contains  a  passage  remarkably  rich  in 
ref.  to  the  sonship  of  Isr.  in  the  song  ascribed  to 
Moses  in  ch.  32.  Here  God  is  called  the  people's 
Father  because  he  bought,  made,  and  established  it 
(vv.""),  begat,  gave  birth  to  (v."),  led  and  nourished 
it  (w.'""''').  These  expressions  refer  to  the  divine 
action  in  forming  Israel  into  a  nation  by  delivering 
it  from  Egypt  and  training  it  in  the  wilderness. 
On  the  ground  of  this,  the  individual  Israelites  are 
called  'his  sons  and  his  daughters'  (v.'"),  'cliildren' 
(v.^)  ;  and  they  are  blamed  for  their  provoeatiop. 
But  it  is  indicated  that  they  who  deal  corruptly 
with  God  are  not  his  children  (v.'),  and  that  iJod 
will  take  others  to  be  his  people  so  as  to  provokr 
them  to  jealousy  (v.-'),  while  the  nations  are  called 
to  rejoice  with  (or  as  being)  his  people  (v.''^).  Here 
we  see  distinctly  a  moral  signilitance  attached  1 1 
the  title  'sons'  or  'children  of  God.'  Though  it 
belongs  properly  to  Israelites,  it  is  forfeited  by 
them  if  they  are  not  faithful  to  God,  and  it  may 
be  given  to  men  of  other  nations  as  well.  Hence 
it  is  sometimes  given  specially  to  the  godly,  as  in 
Ps  73'^  'the  generation  of  thy  children' ;  Pr  14-' 
'  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence  ;  and 
his  children  shall  have  a  place  of  refu";e.'  See  also 
the  comparison  in  Ps  103'^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
privilege  is  ascribed  to  Gentiles,  especially  in  the 
jiropheeies  of  their  calling  in  the  later  book  ot 
Isaiah.  God  still  calls  Israelites  '  my  sons '  (la 
45"),  because  they  are  sons  of  Zion  (49"),  who  has 
been  married  to  J"  though  put  away  for  a  time 
(50'  and  54).  But  she  is  to  receive  children  of  whom 
she  shall  say,  '  Who  hath  borne  me  these  ? '  (49-'), 
i.e.  God  and  his  Church  are  to  have  people  from 
among  the  Gentiles  sharing  the  blessings  of  Israel 
and  enhancing  her  glory.  Or,  if  those  unexpected 
children  are  merely  the  exiled  and  forgotten 
Israelites,  their  sonship  is  now  entirely  independent 
of  pliysical  descent.  '  For,'  they  say,  '  thou  art 
our  Father,  though  Abraham  knoweth  us  not,  and 
Israel  doth  not  acknowledge  us  :  thou,  0  Lord,  art 
our  F'ather  :  our  Redeemer  from  everlasting  is  thy 
name  '  (Is  63"',  cf.  64^  65'  66'»--').  Even  if  sonship 
is  not  here  directly  extended  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
principle  is  laid  down  which  implies  that.  But  it 
is  not  on  the  ground  of  nature  or  creation  that  this 
is  done,  but  expressly  on  that  of  redemption  and 
grace,  only  a  redemption  not  merely  external  and 
national,  like  that  of  Israel  from  Egj'pt,  but  spiritual 
'  and  therefore  universal. 
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In  Mai  1',  J",  appealin"  sjiecially  to  the  priests, 
calls  liiiiiself  a  father  and  a  master,  as  looking  for 
the  lionour  and  fear  given  to  eartldy  fathers  and 
masters.  In  ch.  2'"  the  prupliet  ask^,  '  Have  we  not 
all  one  Father  '!  hat!i  not  one  God  created  us  ? '  as  a 
basis  for  a  rehuke  to  the  Jews  for  marrying  heathen 
wives,  V."  '  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  which  he  lovetli,  and  hath  married  the 
daughter  of  a  strange  god.'  Here  plainly  the 
fatherhood  is  not  conceived  as  extending  to  all 
men,  and  the  creation  spoken  of  is  the  formation 
of  Israel  as  a  nation,  as  in  Is  43'  44^  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  time  of  Malachi  it  was  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  sei)aration  of  the  restored  Jewish  community 
from  the  surrounding  idolaters,  and  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  But  he 
indicates  (ch.  3'"-  ")  that  the  true  children  of  God 
are  tlicy  that  fear  him,  of  whom  tlie  Lord  says,  '  I 
will  »j>are  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that 
Bcrveth  him.' 

Thus  the  OT  affords  a  rich  variety  of  statements 
about  sonsliip  to  God  as  ascribed  to  men,  which 
seem  to  exhibit  successive  stages  in  a  development 
and  elevation  of  the  idea.  (1)  From  the  lirst  it  ap- 
pears to  be  raised  above  the  gross  physical  notion  by 
the  conception  of  it  as  origin  from  the  jieople  that 
is  married  to  J".  Then  (2)  it  is  conceived  as  being 
members  of  the  people  that  J"  has  created  as  his 
son  ;  (3)  as  being  taught  and  trained  by  J "  as  a 
father  ;  and  (4)  as  not  constituted  by  mere  natural 
descent,  but  Ijy  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  so  possible 
for  those  who  are  not  by  birth  meuibers  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  how  thia  line  of  teaching  is 
completed  by  Christ  and  liis  apostles,  it  will  be  proper  to  refer 
to  a  few  pas-sages  in  OT  where  the  name  'sons  of  God*  is  given 
opparently  to  eiiperhuman  beings.  In  Job  387,  where  J" 
challenges  Job  for  ignorance  of  his  wonderful  works,  he  describes 
the  crualioii  of  the  world  as  being,  '  When  the  morning  stars 
Bang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.'  Tlie 
parallel  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  usage  by  which  the  hosts  of 
God  denote  sometimes  the  stars  and  sometimes  tlie  angels  :  and 
■ince  in  Job  16  and  21  .S.itan,  undoubteflly  conceived  as  a  super- 
human Bi)irit,  is  described  as  presenting  himself  among  the 
30n8  of  God,  it  is  probable  that  m  all  these  places  the  name  is 
given  to  angels,  and  is  used  to  indicate  their  nature,  as  the  more 
common  name  'angels'  still  retained  its  original  reference  to 
their  otHce  as  messengers  of  God.  It  would  indicate  beings  akin 
to  Ood  as  tjeing  spiritual  and  superhuman,  tiiough  derived  from 
and  inferior  to  the  Creator.  They  are  also  called  his  '  holv  ones  ' 
f  Dt  3.-i2,  I's  895),  and  his  '  hosts '  (Ps  10321  etc.).    In  Ps  29'  and  89« 

*  sons  of  the  mighty '  should  prob.  be  rendered  '  sons  of  God  '  or 

*  of  gods,'  but  It  is  not  a  usual  form  of  the  name  when  used  of 
the  true  Ood.  The  phra.se  is  sometimes  used  in  the  way  in 
which  in  Ileb.'son  of  man  '  is  simply  'man,'  'son  of  oil' =  fruitful, 
"sons  of  flame'  =  sparks  ;  and  as  m  early  times  tlie  Israelites  did 
Dot  doubt  the  existence  of  the  deities  of  the  nations  around  them, 
they  called  them  gods  (f.r/.  Ex  1511),  which  was  afterwards 
■oftened  into  '  sons  of  God,'  or  '  of  gods'  (Ps  bU*J),  and  then  into 
'  angels  of  Ood  '  (as  in  I,.\.\  Pe  STI-  B). 

The  paj>sa^e  in  On  6i-»  has  been  variously  unrlerstood  from 
very  early  times,  and  no  interpretation  is  free  from  dirticiilty, 
but  moilern  sctiolarship  inchnes  to  the  view  that  by  'sons  of 
Ood '  are  meant  angels. 

In  Ps  821-8  'sons  of  the  Host  High*  is  synonj-mous  with 
'fifods,'  and  is  applied  to  rulers  and  judges  in  the  congrej^tion 
of  God  OS  Investea  t>y  him  with  power,  and  called  to  rule  in  his 
Dome. 

B.  IN  THE  NT.— As  the  Bible  contains  no  dis- 
tinct doctrine  about  angels,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  definite  conception  of  the  relation  implied  in  the 
name  '  sons  of  (Jud  '  given  to  them  in  OT,  esp.  as  the 
usage  is  not  followed  out  in  NT,  where  in  the  Fp.  to 
Hebrews  it  is  denied  that  God  ever  gave  the  name 
'my  son'  iiersonally  to  any  of  the  angels,  that 
being  the  more  e.xcellent  name  obtained  by  him 
who  is  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory  and  tlie  very 
image  of  bis  substance  (He  1*"'). 

1.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — While  keeping 
silence  as  to  tlie  sonship  of  angels,  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  have  much  to  say  as  to  the  truth  and 
blessedness  of  men  being  sons  or  children  of  Gwl. 
In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  himself  the  fatherhood 
of  God  occupies  a  very  large  place,  and  is  fur  more 
fully  exhibited  than  in  OT.     Jnsus  came  to  reveal 


God,  and  the  name  in  which  he  summed  up  his 
disclosure  of  his  character  was  '  the  Father.'  He  is 
the  Father  by  way  of  eminence  as  being  full  of  love, 
pity,  and  kimlness,  such  as  Jesus  himself  showed  in 
ills  own  person.  And  this  love  extended  to  the 
most  unworthy  and  sinful,  and  to  Gentiles  who 
were  outside  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Thus  it 
is  assiuncd  in  Christ's  teaching  that  the  blessing  of 
being  sons  of  God  is  not  limited  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  though  that  is  nowhere  expressly  said,  and 
though  Jesus  declares  that  such  praj'ers  as  the 
Gentiles  offer  are  not  to  be  made  by  tho.se  who 
know  God  as  their  Father  in  heaven  (Mt  6'-  *>.  To 
be  called  sons  of  God  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  which  he  proclaimed,  promised  to 
its  members,  esp.  as  peace-makers  and  as  loving 
their  enemies  (>It  5"-  ■""**).  As  that  kingdom  is  to 
be  open  to  all  nations  (JIt  8"),  and  to  men  simply 
as  sinners  (Mt  9'-  "),  it  is  free  to  all  or  any  to  be 
sons  of  God,  and  in  that  aspect  his  F'atherhood 
may  be  called  universal  ;  he  has  a  fatherly  heart 
towards  all  men,  loves  and  pities  all,  and  fncly 
forgives  the  most  sinful  when  they  return  to  liim. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  I'arable  of  the  I'lodigal 
Son  (Lk  15),  and  it  is  a  most  gracious  and  blessed 
one.  In  order  to  be  entitled  tocall  God  our  Father 
we  need  no  other  w.trrant  than  that  we  are 
sinners,  willing  to  confess  our  sin  and  ask  his 
forgiveness. 

The  blessings  of  being  sons  of  God  ace.  to  Jcsu.s' 
teaching  are  forgiveness  and  gracious  recejition 
when  we  come  to  God  as  penitents  ;  the  assurance 
that  God  will  hear  our  ]irayers,  and  give  us  good 
things  when  we  ask  him  (.Mt  7") ;  that  he  cares  for 
our  welfare,  and  that  we  can  trust  hira  to  provide 
for  all  our  earthly  needs,  so  that  withotit  anxiety 
about  these  we  may  make  it  our  great  aim  to  be 
like  liim(Mt  C^'-**) ;  the  Sjiirit  of  our  Father  to 
speak  in  and  through  us  when  wo  are  called  to 
speak  for  Christ  (Mt  10'«-  =»)  ;  and,  finally,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  (Lk  1'2^-,  Mt  2o-")- 

Jesus  always  uses  the  term  'sons,'  not  'children,' 
of  God,  thus  directing  our  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  relation  rather  than  to  the  origination  of 
it.  His  main  tcacliing  is  that  we  stand  to  God  in 
a  relationship  in  which  we  can  trust  him  as  loving 
us  and  caring  for  our  soul's  welfare,  and  can  speak 
to  him  with  treedom  and  confidence.  Plainly,  too, 
this  is  a  personal  and  individual  relation.  \Ye  have 
such  privileges  each  for  ourselves,  and  not  merely 
as  members  of  any  nation  or  community. 

At  the  same  time,  Jesus  teaches  that  this  relation 
of  sonship  to  God  is  connected  with  his  own  person, 
and  to  be  enjoyed  through  him.  He  claimed  for 
himself  a  peculiar  sonsliip,  speaking  of  God  as 
'my  Father'  in  a  waj'  that,  according  to  Jn  5'", 
exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  blasphemy  for  making 
himself  equal  with  God  ;  and  he  made  our  entering 
the  kingdom  of  God  depend  on  our  not  onlj'  calling 
him  Lord,  but  doing  the  will  of  his  F'ather  in 
lieaven  (Mt  7'^'),  and  that  is  the  same  as  doing  his 
words  {ib.  -*).  He  declared  that  no  one  knew  the 
Fatlier  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
wills  to  reveal  him  (Mt  U-'');  and  he  revealed  the 
l''atlier,  not  only  by  bis  words,  but  by  his  whole 
character  and  life.  Hence  he  invited  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  to  come  to  him  and  learn  of  him, 
and  this  was  his  call  in  general  to  all  who  would 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  desired  men  to  see 
in  his  own  person  and  life  what  real  sonship  to 
God  was,  what  childlike  trust,  what  loving 
obedience,  what  zeal  for  his  Father's  honour  and 
patient  submission  to  his  will  it  involved,  and  what 
rest  and  peace  it  brought  with  it.  Into  this 
blessedness  he  desires  to  bring  men,  and  lie  recog- 
nizes those  who  will  do  the  will  of  his  Fathir  itt 
heaven  as  his  brethren  (Mt  I'J^').  They  ore  son« 
of  God  through  him  and  with  him.     Their  follow 
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ing  him  implies  a  renonncin^  of  earthly  goods  and 
even  of  life  itself,  such  as  is  impossible  to  man  and 
possitile  only  to  God  (Mk  10").  Hence  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God  requires  a  conversion  and  becoming 
as  little  children,  which  in  Jn  S*-  '  Jesus  calls  being 
begotten  anew  of  the  Spirit. 

Thus  our  Lord's  teaching  about  sonship  to  God, 
though  it  is  entirely  of  a  practical  religious  char- 
acter rather  than  scientilic  and  theological,  yet 
involves  as  its  basis  two  ideas  that  he  could  not  in 
his  earthly  life  fully  develop.  One  is  that  true 
sonsliip  to  God  is  a  participation  of  his  own  unique 
relation  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  archetype  of  all 
filial  relationship  to  God,  and  the  other  is  tliat  it 
becomes  ours  through  the  impartation  of  a  new  life 
from  God,  in  the  strength  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  renounce  our  own  self-centred  life.  Tlie  former 
of  these  ideas  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  while 
Jesus  habitually  calls  God  his  own  Father,  he  as 
e.\i)rossly  calls  those  his  brethren,  whom  he 
teaches  to  address  God  as  '  our  Father.'  This 
shows  that  though  he  (e.^.Jn  20")  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  his  own  relation  to  God  expressed  in 
'my  Father,'  and  ours  expressed  by  'your  Fatlier,' 
he  does  not  mean  that  God  is  our  Father  in  a  quite 
dill'erent  sense  from  that  in  which  he  is  liis,  for  in 
that  case  we  would  be  only  nominallj'  and  not 
really  his  brethren  ;  but  he  would  intimate  that 
while  his  Sonship  is  indeed  unique  as  being  original 
and  absolutely  perfect,  we  partake  of  it  through 
Iiim.  But  this  could  not  be  fully  explained  as 
long  as  the  truth  about  his  own  person  could  not 
be  clearly  revealed. 

The  otlier  idea  is  implied  in  Jesus'  teaching  that 
God's  sons  are  those  who  trust  him  and  are  like 
him,  and  that  for  us  this  implies  a  great  change 
of  mind  and  heart,  a  turning  our  back  on  our 
worldly  selves,  such  as  can  be  etl'ected  onl}'  under 
the  inlluence  of  a  power  from  God.  But  this,  too, 
could  not  be  made  plain  tiU  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit,  whom  Jesus  promised  to  complete  his 
teaching. 

The  outcome  of  that  teaching  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  and  in  these  we  find  the 
former  idea  developed  more  especially  by  St.  Paui 
and  the  latter  by  St.  John. 

2.  The  TEACHiNa  of  Paul. — St.  Paul  views 
Christianity  chiefly  in  its  bearing  on  the  personal 
relation  between  man  and  God.  Apart  from 
the  salvation  of  Christ,  that  relation  is  tliat  of 
a  transgressor  of  the  eternal  moral  law  to  the 
righteous  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  hence  it  is  a  state 
of  condemnation  and  death.  From  that  he  is 
redeemed  by  the  propitiation  which  consists  in 
the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  The  truth  that  our  Redeemer  is  God's  own 
beloved  Son  is  repeatedly  emphasized  in  connexion 
•with  his  sacrifice  as  enhancing  the  love  of  God 
and  the  self-emptying  grace  of  our  Lord ;  and  St. 
Paul  undoubtedly  regarded  ChrLst's  Sonship  as  not 
merely  an  oflicial  or  Messianic,  but  a  pre-existent 
and  eternal  relation  to  God.  But  in  his  view 
Jesus'  death  is  our  redemption  only  in  virtue  of 
our  being  one  with  him  in  it  by  faith,  so  that  by 
it  we  die  to  sin  and  to  the  law,  and  are  freed  from 
its  curse.  Since,  then,  we  are  redeemed  from  our 
natural  state  of  condemnation  as  sinners  bj'  dying 
in  and  with  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  us  and 
gave  liimself  for  us ;  since  we  live  now  only  in 
liim,  our  relation  to  God  is  henceforth  the  same 
as  his,  we  are  sons  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  because 
by  faith,  sealed  in  baptism,  we  have  put  on  Christ 
(Ga'.  3*' ").  It  has  been  questioned  whether  here 
and  in  Ro  6',  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  limiting!?)  pro- 
noun 'as  many  as'  and  the  phrase  'baptized  into 
Christ,'  instead  of  the  usual  one  '  baptized  into  the 
name  of  Christ,'  he  refers  to  the  outward  rite  of 
water  baptism  at  all,  and  not  rather  to  the  inward 


washing  from  sins  by  real  union  to  the  Saviour. 
Most  coininentators,  however,  cunsidei  that  there 
is  no  rciusonable  doubt  that  by  baptism  into  Christ 
he  means  the  sacrament.  But  it  this  bo  so,  the 
apostle  certainly  assumes  that  it  was  received  in 
faith  and  sealed  a  real  union  to  Christ,  which  is 
the  ground  of  our  sonship. 

The  sonship  of  believers  in  Christ,  St.  Paul  con- 
nects with  the  or  view  of  the  Israelites  being 
God's  sons  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  and  promise 
to  Abraham  (Gal  3^),  and  lie  proceeds  to  exidain 
the  special  privileges  brought  uy  Clirist  by  com- 
paring the  position  of  Israel  under  the  law  to  that 
of  children  under  age,  who,  though  really  sons 
and  heirs,  have  not  practically  more  liberty  tlian 
servants,  but  are  under  guardians  and  stewards 
by  wliom  they  are  governed  and  their  property  is 
managed.  So  God's  children,  before  Clirist  came, 
being  immature,  were  in  subjection  to  what  St.  1  'aul 
calls  '  the  rudiments  of  the  world,'  i.e.  elementary 
teaching  by  precepts  relating  to  outward  things, 
such  as  meats,  times,  and  seasons.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Gentiles 
also  as  in  their  heathen  state  having  been  under 
such  rudiments  {Gal  4'-°),  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  he  recognized  a  certain  divine  training  even 
of  them,  as  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  them  being  a 
law  to  themselves  (Ro  2'*''").  He  views  Christ's 
coming  and  work  both  as  giving  sonship  to  those 
who  were  only  servants,  and  also  as  giving  full 
filial  rights  to  those  who  were  children  under  age. 
But  not  as  if  it  were  the  former  only  to  Gentiles 
and  the  latter  to  Jews  as  such ;  but  that  it  was 
a  real  gift  of  sonship  to  all,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  who  were  without  God ;  and  to  all  who 
were  really  seeking  him,  in  whatever  nation, 
though  they  might  be  very  immature  in  their 
spiritual  life,  it  was  the  bestowal  of  the  fuU 
pri\aleges  of  sons  of  full  age  having  free  and  direct 
access  to  God  as  their  F'ather.  This  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  conception  attained 
in  the  OT,  that  in  Deutero-Isaiah  from  which  am/ 
other  prophetic  Scriptures  St.  Paul  quotes  in  his 
discussion  of  the  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles  in  Ro  9-11. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  privilege  of  behig 
made  sons  of  God,  St.  Paul  employs  the  notion  of 
adoption  as  recognized  in  the  Roman  law.  See 
Adoption. 

Among  the  privileges  flo\ving  from  sonship  in 
Christ  he  mentions  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit,  as 
the  Spirit  of  God's  Son,  or  of  adoption,  who  cries 
in  us,  i.e.  moves  us  to  cry,  'Abba,  Father'  (Gal  4*, 
Ro  8"),  and  with  this  is  connected  the  access  we 
have  with  boldness  to  God  as  our  Father  (Eph  2'^ 
3'-).  Another  benefit  flowing  from  sonship  is  the 
inheritance  which  we  have  in  and  with  Christ 
(Gal  3=«-^  4',  Ro  8").  This  means  that  the  glory 
that  is  to  be  revealed  is  as  sure  to  us  as  if  we 
had  a  right  to  it  in  strict  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  the  free  gift  of  the  F'ather'a  love.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  St.  Paul  develops  the  idea  that 
believers  in  Christ,  though  poor,  afflicted,  and  per- 
secuted in  this  world,  yet  really  have  the  Messianic 
blessings  promised  in  the  OT  as  those  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  because  they  can  rejoice  in  their 
tribulations,  since  these  are  means  of  their  per- 
fection, and  are  inconsiderable  in  \iew  of  the 
promised  glory  (Ro  5'""  8'^-^,  2  Co  4'«-o9).  The 
further  notion  that  afllictions  are  chastisements 
sent  by  God  in  love,  and  for  our  real  and  truest 
good,  is  expressed  in  the  Ep.  to  Hebrews  (12'-")  as  a 
special  blessing  of  God's  chUdren  more  distinctly 
than  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  For  St.  Paul  does 
not  conceive  our  relation  to  God  as  that  of  youn§ 
children  needing  discipline,  but  rather  as  that  ot 
sons  of  full  age  in  a  relation  of  freedom  and  Ioto 
to  our  heavenly  Father.     Hence  he  is  not  fond  of 
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the  expression  children  (riKva.)  unless  when  the 
form  or  his  argument  from  (JT  leads  him  to  use 
it,  as  in  Ro  9'-".  So,  too,  he  does  not  use  the 
idea  of  our  being  begotten  anew  of  the  Spirit  to 
describe  the  be^mning  of  Christian  life ;  lie  con- 
ceives it  rather  as  a  new  creation  or  a  raising  from 
death.  In  Tit  3Hhe  word  '  rejjeneration  '  is  not  the 
common  expression  for  what  is  generally  so  called, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  refers  to  the  new  birth 
of  individuals. 

3.  TiiK  Teaciiino  in  Hebrews.  —  Here  again 
the  notion  of  children  is  more  prominent  than  that 
of  sons,  an<i  the  idea  in  ch.  12  is  the  position  of 
young  chihlren  needing  eilucation  and  chastise- 
ment. This  writer  also  has  in  view  the  beginning 
of  the  relation  in  a  birth  rather  than  in  adoption, 
for  ho  calls  God  the  Father  of  spirits  in  contrast 
with  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  (12").  It  is  unnatural 
to  sujipose  that  he  meant  by  these  words  to  tench 
the  philosophical  doctrine  that  men  derive  from 
their  earthly  parents  only  their  bodies,  and  their 
spirits  directly  from  God.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  the  idea  of  the  writer  was  manifestly  the 
religious  one,  that  while  our  relation  to  oar  earthly 
parents  is  jjhysical,  our  relation  as  children  to 
God  is  spiritual.  But  that  he  does  not  .fonceive 
this  relation  as  a  universal  one,  is  jdair  from  the 
fact  that  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  jf  'jeing 
without  chastisement,  and  so  being  bastards  and 
not  sons  (v.*),  here  using  the  Pauline  term  for  the 
relation. 

There  is  one  utterance  of  St.  Paul,  in  h'«  tipeech 
at  Athens  (Ac  l"^^^),  where  he  sayr  :i  all  men  aa 
such  that  they  are  the  otl'spring  (-yfvos)  of  God, 
because  he  has  made  us  with  tlie  purpose  that 
we  shall  know  him ;  he  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us,  since  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  Tliis  relation  is  clearly  not  the  same 
as  that  which  the  apostle  in  his  Epistles  ascribes 
to  Christians  when  he  says  they  are  sons  of  God 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  does  not  include 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
or  of  being  heirs  of  God.  Hence,  if  this  universal 
relation  is  to  be  called  sonship,  it  must  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  Christian  sonship  of  which 
he  speaks  most  frequently  and  most  fully.  But  if 
it  be  considered  that  St.  Paul  does  not  use  the  word 
'  sons '  (ulol),  but  the  more  indefinite  one  '  oll'spring ' 
(yivoi),  that  he  borrows  this  from  a  Greek  poet, 
and  that  the  only  use  that  he  makes  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  show  that  since  we  are  so  like  God  it 
is  foolish  to  think  that  the  Deity  can  be  repre- 
sented by  material  images,  it  cannot  but  appear 
very  precarious  to  infer  from  this  expression  that 
St.  Paul  would  say  that  all  men  are  sons  of  God,  or 
that  the  relation  that  is  formed  by  our  creation 
in  God's  image  deserves  to  be  called  sonship.  He 
does  indeed  tench  that  all  things  were  created 
through  and  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  aiipeared  on 
earth  as  Jesus  Christ  (Col  !'»•") ;  and  ho  declares 
in  the  warmest  and  most  glowing  language  the 
love  and  kindness,  goodness  and  patience  of  God 
towards  all  men,  seeking  to  lead  them  to  rei)ent- 
ance.  If  we  think  that  these  truths  are  fairly 
expressed  by  saying  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  men,  and  they  his  sons,  we  may,  on  our  own 
rcsponsibilitVi  use  these  phrases  j  but  we  should 
reiiHiuber  t)iat  St.  I'aul  does  not  use  them  in 
such  a  sense,  but  means  by  being  sons  of  God 
something  far  more  blessed. 

The  Palestinian  n|>ostles  do  not  use  the  Paulino 
term  'adoption';  but  they  describe  in  dillerent 
waj's  how  men  are  made  'children'  of  God,  employ- 
ing that  word  rather  than  '  sons,'  because  they  em- 
phasi/o  the  spiritufJ  birth  by  which  we  are  re- 
newe<l. 

•t.  The  Teaciiino  op  Jame."?.— In  the  Ep.  of 
Jamea  (1")  God  is  called  the  Father  of  lights,  from 


whom  Cometh  down  every  good  ginng  and  every 
perfect  boon,  and  to  whom  must  not  be  attributed 
any  temptation  to  sin,  because  he  is  unchangeable 
in  goodness.  Then  it  is  added :  '  Of  his  own  will 
he  brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  lirst-fruits  of  his  creatures' 
(1").  The  'we'  here  are  clearly  those  who,  aa 
afterwards  said,  have  '  the  implanted  word,'  which 
is  able  to  save  their  souls  (1-^).  This  reminds  us 
of  Jesus'  Parable  of  the  Sower  and  tlie  .Seed,  where 
the  word  of  the  kingdom  is  compared  to  seed 
having  a  living  power  of  germination  and  pro- 
ducing new  life,  and  the  fruit  of  the  good  seed 
is  said  to  be  the  sons  of  the  IdnL'dom  (.\lt  13*'), 
in  opposition  to  the  sons  of  the  evil  one.  In  Ja  I'' 
God  18  called  the  Father  absolutely,  to  show  that 
he  is  truly  and  purely  worshijjjied  by  visiting  the 
widows  and  fatherless  in  their  atHiction  ;  and  in 
3",  where  is  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  blessing 
God  while  we  curse  men,  God  is  called  the  Lord 
and  Father ;  but,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  that  all 
men  are  included,  they  are  described,  not  as  chil- 
dren of  God,  but  as  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  It  is  maintained  by  many  that  since  all 
men  are  made  in  God's  image,  and  cared  for  by 
him  with  inlinite  goodness  and  love,  they  are  all 
his  cliililren  ;  and  if  they  think  it  best  to  use 
the  phrase  in  that  sense,  no  one  can  object  to 
their  doing  so,  and  the  thing  meant  is  most  cer- 
tainly taught  in  Scripture  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  apostles  called  it  by  the  name  of  sonsliip, 
and  it  does  appear  that  they  described  believers 
as  sons  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  because  born 
again  by  his  word  and  Spirit. 

5.  The  Teaching  of  Peter.— In  1  P  1'  it  is 
said  that  'the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  his  great  mercy,  begat  us 
again  to  a  living  liope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead,  into  an  inheritance  incor- 
niptible,  undehled,  and  unfading,  reserved  in  the 
heavens  for  us.'  This  by  itself  might  be  merely 
a  rhetorical  way  of  saying  that  the  historical  fact 
of  Jesus  being  raised  to  life  after  his  death  and 
burial  awakened  in  the  souls  of  his  followers  a 
hope  of  immortal  blessedness  that  made  them 
practically  new  men,  animating  them  with  new 
life.  But  when  we  read  further  on  in  the  same 
chapter  (1  P  1^),  '  having  been  begotten  again,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  through 
the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  lor 
ever,'  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  apostle  means 
to  describe  a  change  that  is  wrought,  not  merely 
by  the  impression  made  by  an  event  even  as  great 
and  important  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but 
by  an  inlhience  working  directly  on  our  souls, 
and  making  us,  as  afterwards  described  (2-),  aa 
newborn  babes  in  our  religious  life  and  relation 
to  God.  This  corresponds  to  what  Jesus  taught 
of  the  need  of  being  turned,  so  aa  to  become  as 
little  children  (Mt  IS^),  aa  well  as  of  being  begotten 
of  the  Spirit  (Jn  3'"').  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  in  ref.  to  this  new  birth  that  St.  Peter  speaks 
of  Christians  calling  God,  the  impartial  Judge, 
Father  (I  P  1"),  not  as  in  the  AV,  'if  ye  call 
on  the  Father,'  but  'if  ye  call  hiin  Father  who 
without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to 
every  man's  work."  It  is  plainly  not  all  men  by 
whom  God  is  to  Iw  aildre.s.se(l  as  Father,  but  bit- 
lievers  in  virtue  of  their  having  been  begotten 
again.  So,  too,  they  are  called  to  show  them- 
selves obedient  children  (1"),  or  children  of 
obedience.  Throughout,  the  idea  of  birth  is  the 
|iromiiient  one,  rather  than  that  of  the  relation 
and  privileges  of  sons.  These  are  not  develoi>ea 
as  they  are  by  St.  Paul  and  by  the  writer  to  tlio 
lleb.,  the  only  one  specially  mentioned  being  the 
inheritanco  (I  P  1*).  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
coiiceptioD  of  believers  being  children  of  God  bo' 
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canse  bom  or  begotten  of  him,  that  in  2  P  1*  they 
are  said  to  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 
Also  we  may  observe  that  in  1  F  God  is  distinct- 
ively called  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (!'),  and  the  notion  of  our  being  in  Christ 
and  dying  with  him  to  sin  is  also  in  the  writer's 
mind  (2"  4').  The  opening  sentence  is  formed 
after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Eph.; 
but  while  St.  Paul  blesses  God  because  he  has  fore- 
ordained us  to  adoption  (Eph  1*),  St.  Peter  seems  to 
have  expre.s.sed  the  same  idea  of  sonship  by  divine 
gift,  in  the  more  concrete  form  of  a  begetting. 

6.  The  Teaching  of  John.— The  teaching  of  St. 
John  on  this  subject  combines  the  elements  of  the 
Pauline  and  Petrine,  though  it  is  more  akin  to  the 
latter,  and  uses  the  term  '  children '  rather  than 
sons  of  God.  The  keynote  to  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (I'"-"),  'to  as  many 
as  received  him  (the  Logos)  he  gave  the  right  to 
become  children  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name :  which  were  begotten,  not  of  blood 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God.'  Here  we  have  the  right  to 
become  children  of  God  bestowed  by  Christ,  which 
answers  to  St.  Paul's  statement,  '  God  sent  forth 
his  Sou  .  .  .  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption 
of  sons.'  The  word  'adoption'  is  not  employed; 
but  the  right  to  become  children  expresses  the 
same  thing  in  less  technical  lanjjuage.  Further, 
this  is  said  to  be  given  to  those  w-lio  receive  Christ 
by  believing  on  his  name.  St.  Paul  had  al.so 
wTitten,  '  Ye  are  all  sons  of  God  by  fa;'.,h  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  for  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ '  (Gal  3^').  Thus 
for  St.  John,  as  well  as  for  St.  Paul,  our  sonship 
to  God  is  through  union  to  Christ  the  only -begotten 
Son,  and  that  union  is  efiected  by  faith. 

But  St.  John  adds  to  this  the  conception  found 
in  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  of  a  birth  or  begetting  of 
God,  which  he  emphatically  distinguishes  from  the 
natural  birth  in  every  aspect  of  it.  Those  wlio 
oelieve  in  Christ's  name  are  they  who  were  be- 
gotten of  God  ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the 
process  of  natural  generation  is  shown  by  a  three- 
fold contrast :  not  of  blood,  i.e.  they  did  not  be- 
come sons  of  God  through  or  in  virtue  of  their 
being  of  the  one  blood  of  which  God  has  made  all 
mankind.  Neither  was  it  by  any  movement  or 
impulse  of  their  own  nature,  whether  the  spon- 
taneous tendencies  of  its  animal  faculties  ('  the 
wUl  of  the  flesh'),  or  even  the  voluntary  acts  of 
personality  ('the  will  of  man').  The  contrast  is 
more  briefly  and  pointedly  expressed  in  our  Lords 
discourse  with  Nicodemus  as  between  being  be- 
gotten of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit  ( Jn  3').  St.  John 
seems  to  conceive  the  Divine  Spirit  as  a  principle 
or  power  of  life  and  holiness  proceeding  from  God, 
given  to  Jesus  Christ  in  all  its  fulness  and  by  him 
communicated  to  his  disciples.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  that  Iren.  and  TertuU.  apply  Jn  1'^  to 
Christ,  apparently  reading  the  verb  in  the  singular 
('who  was  bom ') ;  and  though  that  reading  is  only 
found  in  some  Lat.  MSS  and  cannot  be  received, 
yet  in  1  Jn  5"  our  Lord,  according  to  the  most 
natural  intemretation,  is  called  '  he  that  was  be- 
gotten of  God.' 

St.  John  seems  chiefly  anxious  to  show  that  the 
believer's  being  a  child  of  God  necessarily  involves 
likeness  to  God  in  character  and  life ;  and  hence, 
while  he  ascribes  this  privilege  to  the  wonderful 
love  of  the  Father  (1  Jn  3'),  and  to  our  being 
united  to  Christ  by  faith  (Jn  1^),  he  dwells  most 
fully  on  the  truth  that  our  sonship  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  gracious  act  of  adoption  by  the 
Father  and  our  being  made  one  witli  the  Son 
through  faith,  but  also  to  our  receiving  a  new 
life  from  ine  Spirit  of  God,  which  communicates 
to  Ufl  that  very  principle  of  love  which   is  the 


essence  of  God.  In  1  Jn  2^  he  says,  '  every  ont 
that  doeth  rigliteousness  is  begotten  of  him,'  and  tlie 
uniform  u.saL;e  of  the  apostle  seems  to  show  that 
he  means  of  God,  though  it  is  of  Christ  that  h« 
has  been  speaking  just  before.  Wherever  there 
is  real  righteousness  in  any  num  it  is  deriveil  from 
him  who  is  the  archetype  and  source  of  all  right- 
eousness. Tlien,  after  expressing  his  joyful  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Father's  love  and  the 
reality  of  the  sonship  that  it  bestows,  he  returns 
to  the  subject  of  the  inconsistencj- of  that  sonship 
with  sin  and  its  inseparable  connexion  with  right- 
eousness, and  at  3'  lie  says,  '  Whosoever  is  be- 
gotten of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is 
begotten  of  God.'  The  statement  is  evidently  an 
ideal  one,  describing  the  Christian  life  in  its 
ultimate  perfection  when  we  sljall  be  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  (v.-).  Hut  it  is 
put  in  the  present,  because  that  perfection  is  really 
given  in  principle  and  germ  to  all  who  are  begotten 
of  God  even  now.  The  impossibility  of  their  sin- 
ning is  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  further  or 
additional  gift  or  power,  but  by  the  life  from  God 
that  is  given  at  the  first,  when  it  comes  to  its  full 
maturity.  That  principle  of  sinlessiiess  is  called 
the  seed  of  God  which  abides  in  his  children. 
This  seems  to  denote  a  spiritual  life  derived  from 
God,  whereby,  as  it  is  put  in  2  P  1',  we  become 
'  partakers  of  the  divine  nature' ;  it  is  what  Jesus 
indicates  when  he  saj-s,  '  That  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn  3'').  Tlie  divine  nature 
ace.  to  St.  John  is  love  (1  Jn  4*- ""),  and  this  love  is 
implanted  in  us  when  God  gives  us  of  his  Spirit. 
So  in  a  spiritual  sense  our  being  begotten  of  God 
is  not  a  mere  metaphor,  but  a  proper  statement 
of  what  is  a  real  communication  of  the  mo.st 
essential  life  of  God.  But,  while  giving  this  high 
transcendent  view  of  the  nature  of  believers'  son- 
ship  to  God,  St.  John  is  careful  to  insist  that  its 
reality  must  be  proved  by  the  practical  test  of 
conformity  to  the  moral  law  in  the  common  allairs 
of  daily  life.  He  does  not  allow  the  mystical 
union  with  Christ  and  God  to  obscure  the  distinct 
personal  relations  between  us  and  God.  There  is 
to  be  a  day  of  judgment,  and  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  children  of  God  is  to  have  confidence  in 
that  day,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  before  Christ  at 
his  coming.  In  the  present  life  the  relation  of 
the  children  of  God  to  him  as  their  Father,  im- 
plies confession  of  sin  and  prayer  for  others  as 
well  as  themselves,  and  requires  perfect  truth  and 
frankness.  The  blessings  of  sonship  to  God  are 
summed  up  by  St.  John  in  the  one  great  idea  of 
eternal  life. 

The  world  outside  of  Christ  is  described  as  lying 
in  the  evil  one  (1  Jn  5''),  of  the  evil  one,  children 
of  the  devil  (3'°) ;  but  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  whole  world  (2-) ;  and  as  the  love  of  God  is 
manifested  in  sending  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins  (4'°),  it  is  implied  that  God's  fatherly 
love  has  a  universal  aspect,  though  all  men  are  not 
really,  in  St.  John's  view,  God's  children. 

LiTERATiTRK. — The  subject  of  our  BODsbip  to  God  has  not  been 
much  discussed  until  recent  times,  though  it  came  incidentally 
into  consideration  in  connexion  with  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  aa 
in  Athanosius'  Orat.  agst.  Ariang  (esp.  Or.  ii.),  and  in  the 
systems  of  theology,  as  in  Calvin's  Inst.  (l.  xiv.  18,  n.  xiii.  1, 
111.  ii.  23),  and  practical  treatises,  as  Thomas  Goodn-in's  On 
the  Work  of  the  lioly  Ghost.  In  modern  times  such  writers 
as  F.  D.  Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson,  etc.,  have  made  great 
use  of  the  idea  that  all  men  are  children  of  God,  to  exclude 
the  doctrine  of  God's  judicial  dealings.  R.  8.  Candlish  discussed 
the  subject  in  his  Cunningham  Lectures  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  maintaining  that  sonship  belongs  to  believers,  and  is 
founded  on  that  of  Christ.  T.  J.  Crawford  in  his  Fatherhood 
of  God  criticised  these  positions,  and  maintained  a  twofold  son- 
ship — one  universal,  founded  on  Creation,  and  another  special, 
bestowed  on  believers  in  Christ.  Another  work  that  appeared 
at  the  same  time  is  The  Diirine  Fatherhood,  by  C.  U.  H.  Wright, 
taking  mainly  Dr.  Candlish's  view.  The  other  side  is  strcnglj 
maintained  in  A.  M.  Fairbaim's  Chritl  in  ilodem  Thectogy. 
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In  tliL-se  discussions  the  subject  was  connected  more  or  less 
with  farreaOiing  q-icstions  or  systematic  theology,  and  the 
notion  of  sonship  to  God  plays  an  important  part  in  the  Dftg- 
matik  o(  R.  A.  Lipsms.  Its  exeifeticiil  discussion  belon^'s  pro- 
perly to  the  Bib.  Theol.  of  the  NT,  ari<l  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  works,  on  that  subject,  of  Schmid,  Weiss,  Beyschlag, 
also  to  Wcndt'8  Teaching  o/  Jesus,  and  to  Bruce's  The  KiwjJuin 
of  (Jod  and  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  I'hrislianitj/.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  special  study  of  St.  Taul'sconception  of  atloption 
lo  relation  to  Kom.  law  by  W.  E.  Hall  in  the  Contemp.  Kto. 
A"?-  l**"!-  J.  S.  CANDLISn. 

GOD  FORBID.— See  Forbid. 

GODHEAD. — This  word  occurs  three  times  in  AV. 
Ac  IT-^*  '  We  ou''ht  not  to  think  tliat  the  Godhead 
ia  like  unto  ko'".  or  silver,  or  stone,  {jraven  by  art 
and  man's  device '  (Gr.  to  deioi') ;  Ko  l'"  '  For  the 
invisible  thinjjs  of  hira  from  tlie  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead '  (Gr.  SeiirTpt) ;  Col  2'' '  For  in  him  dwelloth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  (Joilhe.ad  bodily'  (Gr.  OeorTjs). 
In  each  case  the  Gr.  word  is  approiiriately  em- 
l)loyed,  and  the  one  could  not  have  tieen  u.sed  for 
the  other,  .so  that  to  give  'Godhead'  as  the  tr°  of 
them  all  is  most  unhappy. 

In  Ac  17^  Ti  OeTov,  'the  Di>'ine,'  is  chosen  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians  as  a 
familiar  philosophical  expression  which  enables  him 


to  carry  their  thoughts  easily  with  him.  Even 
they,  with  scarcely  a  personal  conception  of  God, 
o\iglit  not  to  debase  tlu'ir  conception  to  the  level 
of  men's  handiwork.  Hence  KVm  '  that  which  is 
divine'  is  better  than  tc.xt  'the  Godhead,'  though 
'the  Divine'  would  have  been  better.  Wj-c.  errs 
on  the  other  side  when  he  oilers  '  godly  thing  '  (after 
Vvilg.  Divinum).  Tindale  gave  '  godheil,'  and  was 
followed  by  all  the  Versions  e.xcept  the  Uhcmish, 
which  has  'the  Divinitie,'  though  'Godhead'  is 
given  as  an  alternative  in  the  Annotation  to 
the  verse.      The  Gr.   expression  occurs   nowhere 


else    in    biblical    Greek,    though    the    adj.    tfeiot 
is  commo 
'  divine '). 


is  common   in  LXX  and   occurs  in  2 
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Lightfoot  (on  Col  2')  expresses  the  difference 
between  deiSrrit  and  Belirrt^  thus :  OeiiTti!  is  the 
quality,  fleAnjt  the  essence  of  God.  The  distinction 
18  best  seen  hy  observing  that  Se&rrji  comes  from 
<?eis  '  God,' while  SfciTT)!  comes  from  ffelos  'Divine.' 
Therefore  Sanday  -  Headlam  (on  Ko  I'-")  more 
happily:  9ecrT7)s  =  Divine  Personality,  ^ei4j-7)s  = 
Divine  nature  and  properties  (cf.  Bengel  [on  Col 
2'J  :  '  Non  modo  divinoe  virtutes,  eed  ipsa  divina 
natura,'  and  see  Trench,  iVy  Synontjms,  p.  6  tf. ). 
It  is  at  once  seen  how  ajipropriately  St.  Paul  uses 
Sd/rrri^  in  Ko  !•'"  where  he  speaks  of  such  attributes 
of  God  as  can  be  read  in  the  book  of  Nature ;  and 
how  appropriately  eeiT-q^  in  Col  2"  where  he  a.sserts 
of  the  Son  that  in  Him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the 
entire  (revealed  and  unrevealed)  Personality  of 
God.  The  Latin  Versions  were  forced  to  use 
divinitns  for  both  words.  But  its  insuMieiency  to 
represent  Bei/T-qt  was  early  felt,  and  Augustine  says 
(/>('  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  I) :  '  Hanc  divinitatem  vel,  ut 
sic  dixerim,  deitatem  :  nam  et  hoc  verbo  uti  jam 
nostros  non  jiiget,  ut  de  Gra>co  expiessius  trans- 
feraiit  id  (juoii  illi  0e!m}Ta  appellant.'  The  same 
feeling  is  now  finding  expression  in  English,  and 
theologians  prefer  to  speak  of  the  Deity  rather 
than  of  the  Divinity  ot  Christ,  since  the  former 
word  alone  gives  Him  the  full  PersDnality  of  God. 
The  Eng.  Versions  fioiu  Wyclif  to  AV  make  no 
distinction,  but  use  '  Godlieinl  '  at  both  places,  ex- 
cept that  the  Khem.  NT  has  •  Divinitie'  at  Ho  l". 
Yet  Beza  (on  Col  2°)  had  shown  the  distinction  : 
'Non  dicit,  ttiv  OftimjTa,  id  est  divinitatem,  setl  rijv 
Btirrrra,  id  est  deitatem.'  I.uther  also  was  content 
with  'Gottheit'  fur  Ixitli  words;  but  De  W'elto 
gives"  '  tioKJicI  ki'it  '  for  fl«i  .rijs  ;  \\\\\\r  Wii/sickcr 


gives  'Gotte.sgute.'    RV  has  '  divinity,' retaining 
'  Godhead  '  for  tfeirijs. 

Each  word  occurs  once  only  in  NT.  Nor  is  tiirv  found  ii 
LXX,  and  Uuirrt  only  once.  Wis  189  («^t«.  riit  8i/iTr»«  >e"<p  ii 
<nM,o.«  ii;tii>T*,  AV  'and  with  one  consent  made  a  huly  law,* 
AVm  'or  a  covenant  of  (jmI  or  league,'  RV  'and  witli  one 
consent  they  took  uiMjn  themselves  tlie  covenant  of  the  divins 
law,'  RVm  '  Gr.  law  of  dieineness ').  On  this  Westcott  (Lettont 
of  the  R  V  of  ST,  p.  Ill  f.)  draws  attention  to  '  the  care  taken 
by  the  Revisers  to  represent  words  of  a  single  occurrence  in  the 
original  by  words  of  single  occurrence  in  the  Eng.  version.' 
Besides  '  divinity '  in  Uo  1*  for  tui-rv  and  '  Godhead  "^ (for  which 
he  seems  to  prefer  '  deity ')  in  Col  21  for  «i»Tr(,  he  mentions 
'apparition'  for  «<i>T»r.uo  Mt  H'J».  SIk  (.4» ;  'awe'  for  Ji«t  Ue 
V>^;  'billows'  for  »«x«  Lk  2125;  ■  concealed  '  for  t«^««. 
AiTinrOoci  Lk  »«;  'conduct'  for  «>«>^,  2Ti3'»;  'confute'  for 
itxxctTtXiyx*<^**  Ac  18'^:  'demeanour'  for  ««T«rr»5ua  Tit  2S; 
'discipline'  for  fo^;ptufiAis  2  Ti  17 ;  'disrepute'  for  itjO.vyu.ie 
Ac  la-"^ ;  'effulgence'  for  oLVKCyoL^tjut  He  13;  'goal'  for  rxarie 
I'h  3'-' ;  '  impostor '  for  yiyit  2  Ti  a>3  ;  '  to  interpose  '  for  /ur^riiut 
lie  017  ;  '  justice '  for  r.  A/«»i  Ac  'is* ;  '  to  moor  '  for  vpt^^eu^^ifftimt 
llko^;  'sacred'  for  i'i^«  ICoO",  2Ti  3";  'to  sbuililer'  for 
if.irrut  Ja  211;  'stupor'  tor  ««t«.i/{,(  Ro  118;  'to  train'  for 
»«</io..'!;d.  Tit  2*  ;  '  tranquil '  for  iiftwK  1  Ti  22  ;  '  undressed  '  for 
iyMiitf  Mt  9'<',  Mk  221 ;  and  'without  seU.contror  for  <U»rrc 
2  Ti  33. 

In  modern  English  the  word  '  Godhead  '  is  mostly 
confined  to  a  neuter  sense,  as  if  it  were  the  proper 
tr"  of  rh  eeTof,  and  of  that  alone.  In  older  English 
it  was  a  synonym  for  '  divinity,'  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  distinguished,  as  it  is  scarcely  distin- 
guished yet,  from  'deity.'  The  Khem.  NT  has  the 
marg.  note  to  Jn  6"*  '  Heretikes  bclceve  not  the 
real  presence  because  they  see  bread  and  wine,  as 
the  Jewes  believed  not  his  Godhead  because  of  the 
shape  of  a  poore  man.'  Tindale  ((Kf/rA-.*,  i.  200) 
speaks  ironically  of  'the  Pope's  godhead.'  And 
Chaucer  (KniglUes  Tale,  1523)  uaes  the  word  as  a 
syn.  for  'deity' — 

*  If  so  be  tliat  my  youthe  may  deserve. 
And  that  my  might  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhede.  that  I  may  been  oon  of  th.vne, 
Than  preye  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pyne.' 

J.  Hastings. 

GODLESS This  word  is  found  but  once  in  AV, 

2  Mac  7"  '  O  godless  man  ' ;  (ir.  li  ivlxtte  ;  IIV  '  O 
unholy  man,'  as  EV  translate  the  same  adj.  in  1  Ti 
1°,  2  li  .^2,  its  only  occurrences  in  NT. 

But  RV  has  given  '  godless '  as  the  tr""  of  rjij 
h/in'iih,  in  preference  to  AV  'hypocrite'  in  .Job 
ijia  1316  1534  178  2u»  27»  34*'  30",  Pr  11»,  Is  33''; 
and  the  same  translation  might  have  been  given 
in  the  three  remaining  passages  :  Is  9"  (AV  '  livpo- 
crite');  lO",  Ps  35'«  (AV  'hypocritical'),  wliere, 
however,  RV  gives  'prof.ine.^  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  '  hypocrite,'  though  it  is  the  tr"  of  all 
the  versions  since  Wyclif,  misses  the  meaning. 
The  verb  is  used  in  tlie  (jal  in  the  sense  of  '  l)e 
polluted,'  whether  of  land  (Is  24»,  Jer  3',  Ps  lfNj*i 
.so  tr-"  in  EV,  except  Is  24»  AV  'delile,'  but  Mic 
4"  of  Zion,  EV  'delile')  or  of  persons  (.ler  23", 
EV  'be  profane');  and  in  the  Hipliil  'to  pollute' 
of  land  (Nu  S.j"  "•  AV  '  pollute '—' delile,' Jer  3* 
AV  '  pollute,'  3"  AV  '  defile,'  RV  always  'pollute '), 
and  of  persons  (Dn  11"  AV  'corrupt,'  RV  'per- 
vert,' RVm  '  make  profane ').  Hence  the  idea  of 
the  adj.  is  separated  from  God  so  as  to  be  openly 
hostile  ;  not  'hypocritical,'  but '  profane,' '  godle.s,s.' 
There  are  two  substantives,  each  of  wliich  ocoum 
once,  Ijn  Is  3'2*  (AV  '  hypocrisy,'  RV  ' prof anene.'^s ' )„ 
and  np:n  Jer  23"  (AV  '  profaneno&s,'  AVm  '  hypii- 
crisy,'  RV  '  profaneness  ).  J.  Hastings. 

GODLINESS  is  in  NT  the  ennivalent  of  the  Gr. 
term  (iWrff.a(lTi  '"3"  4'-' C-'-*- >',  2Ti3',  Tit  1', 
also  Ac  3'^  [KV],  2  P  l»-'>-'  3"),  except  in  one  jas- 
sage  (1  Ti2'"),  where  Otoal^tio.  is  used.  '  It  properly 
denotes,'  says  Ellicott,  'only  "  well  -  directeil 
reverences"  (Trench,  Si/non.  §  4S),  hut  iu  the  NT 
is  practically  the  same  as  Btoai/itia,  and  is  ^\l'll 
delineil  by  rittmann  {S;/non.  i.  p.  14<il  as  "  vin 
liielabis  in  ipsA  vitA  vel  extern*  vel  intirnA"lcf 
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Eusebins,  Prwp.  Evang.  i.  p.  3).  Thus,  then,  iiai- 
fifio  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  an  "inward,  inherent 
holiness,"  but,  as  Alford  (on  Ac  3'-')  correctly 
observes,  of  an  "operative  cultive  piety"'  (Pastoral 
Epistles,  p.  27).  The  substantive  is  used  by  St. 
Paul  only  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  and  Plleiderer 
(Paul  ill  ism.  En;;,  tr.  ii.  210)  nuiiiitains  that  in 
these  writings,  the  Pauline  authorship  of  which  he 
denies,  ew^/jeia  takes  the  place  of  the  Pauline 
7r;<rTis  as  'the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Christian 
holy  life.'  Weiss,  however,  denies  this,  and  holds 
that 'as  £i)o-^;3eia  occurs  along  with  x/o-tis  (1  Ti  G"),  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  rather  bo  the  basis  of  life 
from  which  tnie  faith  springs'  (Bib.  J'/ieol.  of  NT, 
Kng.  tr.  ii.  12'J).  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  terra  '  un- 
godly' (dcTf/S^s),  in  Ko  4'  5°,  as  descriptive  of  all 
mankind  apart  from  Christ,  wouhl  suggest  that 
the  more  distinctively  Christian  sense  of  the  term 
'  godly  '  is  to  be  preferred  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  as 
equivalent,  not  to  reverence  for  God  generally,  but 
to  the  Christian  feeling  towards  God  as  the  batlier 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ac  10"'  the  adjective  eua-e/S^s,  translated  'devout,' 
is  used  to  describe  a  man  who,  though  a  worshipper 
of  God,  was  not  even  a  Jewish  proselyte.  In  the 
Sept.  eiKT^jieia  is  used  in  some  passages  {Pr  1',  Is 
1I-)  as  the  equivalent  of  the  phrase  'the  fear  of 
the  Lord,'  but  in  others  eeo<rij3eicL  {Gn  20",  Job 28^). 
Thoughout  the  OT  man's  duty  towards  God  is 
defined  as  fearintf  God  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  Eng. 
tr.  ii.  p.  55)  ;  and  in  the  '  Wi.sdom'  literatD.e  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  (njx  riK-v.)  is  assumed  as  the  runda- 
mental  principle  of  piety  and  morality  (Job  28-*, 
Ps  111'",  Pr  1'  8'3,  Ec  12'^.  See  Oehler's  OT  Theol. 
Eng.  tr.  ii.  p.  440).  For  the  use  of  the  adjective 
or  adverb  'godly'  in  2  Ti  3'=,  Tit  2i-,  2P  2-'  see 
the  following  article.  Elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's 
letters  the  same  word  is  used  in  AV  to  render 
either  the  genitive  6eov  (2  Co  l'-  IP,  1  Ti  1^)  or 
the  phrase  Kara  debv  (2  Co  7^-  '»• ") ;  while  in  3  Jn  » 
'godly  sort'  =  d|/MS  toD  6(ov,  a  use  of  the  adjective 
which  the  meaning  of  the  substantive  does  not 
warrant ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  RV 
retains  tliis  rendering  in  some  passages.  It  must 
be  added  that  in  some  OT  passages  (Ps  4-'  12'  32'') 
the  adjective  'godly' is  used  to  render  the  Hel). 
word  Tcn,  whicli  not  only  describes  God's  relation 
to  man,  but  also  describes  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  men  (see  Cheyne,  Hosea,  62n.) ;  and  the 
use  of  this  word  shows  that  the  OT  phrase  '  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  '  does  not  mean  any  slavish  dread 
of  God,  but  a  reverence  which  does  not  exclude 
love.  The  NT  godliness  also  means  a  reverence 
that  includes  all  the  emotions  which  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ  inspires.  A.  E.  Garvie. 

GODLY  is  used  both  as  an  adj.  and  as  an  ad- 
verb. The  adj.  occurs  only  four  times  in  OT  : 
(1)  thrice  as  tr"  of  "i"cn,  which  is  properly  'kind,' 
but  from  the  prominence  of  this  quality  in  God, 
and  in  them  that  are  like  Him,  comes  to  mean 
'  pious,'  '  godly  '  ;  so  Ps  4^  32*,  and  as  subst.  '  the 
godly  man '  Ps  12' ;  and  (2)  once  as  tr"  of  c.iSs 
'  Goil,'  Mai  2"  'a  godly  seed,'  lit.,  as  AVm  'a 
seed  of  God.'  The  proper  eqidvalent  of  'godly' 
in  Gr.  is  eicre^-fis,  which  in  Sirach  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  '  wise  man  '  (6  iroipoi),  as  dis- 
tingtiished  from  the  '  fool'  (6  fii^pis)  who  is  d<re(3))s 
'godless' ;  and  in  the  plur.  this  practically  becomes 
a  ^subst.  equivalent  to  '  the  Wise.'  Thus  Sir 
3926.  27  <  The  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of 
man's  life  are  water,  fire,  iron,  and  salt,  flour  of 
wheat,  honey,  milk,  and  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  oil,  and  clothing.  All  these  things  are  for 
good  to  the  godly  (tois  euae^iaiv)  ;  so  to  the  sinners 
(roh  aiiaprruiXoh)  they  are  turned  into  evil.'  This 
word,  -which  occurs  thrice  in  NT,  is  only  once  tr'' 
'  godly  '  2  P  2»  '  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver 


the  godly  out  of  temptation  '  (tiuf^ch)  ;  in  Ac  10'-' 
it  is  tr''  '  devout '  by  both  AV  and  KV,  the  word 
being  applied  to  Cornelius  and  ti)  one  of  hia 
soldiers.  The  Til  gives  tuat^i]^  in  Ac  22'*  in  re- 
ference to  Ananias,  but  edd.  after  the  best  M.SS 
prefer  ei'\a^i;s,  which  elsewhere  (Lk  2^,  Ac  2'  8'^) 
is  tr''  by  EV  'devout,'  as  here.  In  He  12*  the 
subst.  eiJXd/Scio  is  tr'' '  gi>dly  fear,'  for  which  KV  gives 
'  reverence,'  RVm  '  godly  fear.'  But  in  ,5'  (the  only 
other  occurrence  of  the  Greek  word)  KV  tr.  dTro  r^s 
euXa/Jfias,  'for  his  godly  fear,'  AV  '  in  that  he  feared.' 
(See  this  passage  discussed  in  Expos.  Times,  vi. 
434,  5'22  ;  vii.  4,  118,  502).  In  2  Co  1'*  IP,  1  Ti  1* 
'  godly  '  is  the  tr°  of  Otis  '  God  '  (cf.  Mai  2"'  above)  ; 
thus  2  Co  l''  '  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  '  (ii/ 
air\dT7jTi[edd.  ayidrTiTi]  nal  elXiKpiveli^ir  Wll  -iq.]  Ofou 
[edd.  ToCflfou],  KV'in  holiness  and  sincerity  of  (lod'); 
11* '  1  am  jealous  over  you  with  godly  jealousy'  (Oeov 
fvjXv,  KV  '  with  a  godly  jealousy,'  KVm  '  Gr.  n 
jealousy  of  God') ;  ITi  H' Neither  give  heed  to  fables 
and  endless  genealogies,  which  minister  questions 
rather  than  godly  edifying  (oUo&otilav)  whicli  is  in 
faith  '  (KV  'a  dispensation  of  God,'  oUovoixiav  OfoS, 
RVm  'a  stewardship  of  God').  The  AVof  IGll 
omits  '  godly '  from  the  last  passage  (evidently  by  an 
oversight,  for  it  is  found  in  all  the  versions  from 
Tindale  to  the  Bishops),  and  it  was  not  inserted  till 
1038.  Wye.  has  '  editicacioun  of  god,'  and  Kliem. 
'  the  edifj-ing  of  God,'  after  Vulg.  '  a>dilieationum 
Dhi.'*  Elsewhere  'godly 'as  an  adj.  is  the  tr"  of 
some  attributive  phrase  in  the  original.  In  2  Co  7* 
'  after  a  godly  manner,'  7'°  '  godly,'  and  7"  '  after  a 
godly  sort,'  all  represent  Karh  9tbv  '  according  to  God ' 
as  AVm  (RV  changes  7"  into  '  after  a  godly  sort ') ; 
and  in  3  Jn  "  'after  a  godly  sort'  stands  for  dfiws 
Tov  Bcov,  lit.  'worthily  of  God,'  as  RV. 

As  an  adverb  '  godly'  was  once  in  common  use, 
as  Tindale,  Pent.  'A  prologe' (Mombert's  ed.  p.  12), 
'Every  man  must  worke  godly  and  truly  to  the 
uttermoste  of  the  power  that  god  hath  geveu  him  : 
and  yet  not  truste  therein  '  ;  and  Preface  to  A  (■', 
1611,  p.  5,  '  The  godly-learned  were  not  content  to 
have  the  Scriptures  m  the  Language  which  them- 
selves understood.'  'Ungodly'  was  used  in  the 
same  way,  as  Mt  22°  Tind.  '  The  remnaunt  toke 
his  servantes  and  intreated  them  ungodly  and 
slewe  them';  and  T.- Lever,  Sermons  (Arber's  ed. 
p.  118),  '  Do  ye  not  se  how  that  prebendes  whiche 
were  godly  founded  as  moste  convenient  and  ncces- 
sarye  lyvyngs  for  preachers  to  healp  the  byshoppcs 
and  the  persons  too  enstructe  the  people,  be  now 
ungodly  abused  to  corrupte  the  byslioppes  ? '  But 
there  was  a  feeling  against  using  the  same  form 
as  adj.  and  adverb.  Hence  'godlily' was  sometimes 
used,  as  Knox,  Hist.  136,  '  That  by  his  grave 
counsell,  and  godly  exhortation,  he  would  animate 
her  Majestic  constantly  to  follow  that  which 
godlily  she  had  begun ' ;  and  sometimes  the  word 
was  avoided.  In  Pr.  Bk.,  Collect  for  Good  Friday, 
'That  every  member  .  .  .  may  truly  and  godly 
serve  thee '  is  found  in  all  edd.  from  1549  to  1062, 
but  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  'godly'  was  changed 
into  'worthily.'  'Godly'  is  used  as  an  adv.  tlirice 
in  AV,  2  Mac  12"  'there  was  great  favour  laid  up 
for  those  that  died  godly '  (^er'  evaejiiai,  RV  '  in 
godliness,'  RVm  'on  the  side  of  godliness') ;  2  Ti 
3'^  Tit  2"'  (ei)irtj3<3s)-  J-  HASTINGS. 

GOD,  SON  OF See  SoK  of  God. 

GOD,  SONS  OF.— See  God,  Children  of. 

GOEL  (Avenger  of  Blood).— 'Goel'  (Heb.  SxJ 
(jd^al)  is  an  important  technical  term  of  Hebrew 
jurisprudence.     The  primary  meaning  of  the  root 

•  For  examples  of  the  way  in  which  RV  haa  endeavoured  to 
express  this  idiom  (originallv  Hebrew)  in  English,  see  Westcott 
Lessons  o/  R  V  of  NT.  p.  32  ff . 
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Snj  is  'to  make  a  claim,'  vindicare,  in  the  sense 
of  claiming  something  tliat  has  been  lost  or  for- 
feited, '  to  resume  a  claim  or  right  which  has 
lapsed  '  (Driver) ;  hence  the  goel  is  etymologically 
'  tne  claimant,'  vindex,  in  practice  '  the  next  of 
kin.'  We  shall  consider  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  god,  (i.)  in  civil  and  (ii.)  in  criminal  law. 

i.  In  c/vil  law  the  following  were  tlie  chief  rights 
and  respon.Hihilities  of  the  goel.  (a)  When,  through 
stress  of  circumstances,  a  Hebrew  was  compelled 
to  sell  part  of  his  patrimony,  it  was  the  duty  of 
'his  kinsman  that  is  next  to  him'  (UV) — in  or- 
dinary language  his  next  of  kin — '  to  redeem  (Vkj) 
that  which  his  brother  had  sold'  (Lv  25^).  This 
duty  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  at  the  ba.sis  of  the  Hebrew  law  of  real  estate, 
by  whicli  land  was  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
clan  (nnpv?).  According  to  the  priestly  legislation, 
indeed,  the  clan  or  tribe  was  in  its  turn  the  feu- 
datory of  J",  from  whom,  as  the  real  owner  of  the 
soil,  the  land  was  held  in  fee  (Lv  25^).  In  the 
particular  case  under  considuralion,  the  various 
degrees  of  kinship  are  not  stated,  but  they  were 
no  doubt  identical  with  those  laid  down  for  the 
analogous  case  next  to  be  considered  (under  6) ; 
that  is,  the  right  of  redemption  (n?NJ  05^9  Jer  32') 
appertained  lirst  to  full  brothers  of  the  vendor  ; 
wliom  failing  or  who  renouncing,  it  passed  to  his 
uncles  on  the  father's  side ;  whom  failing,  to  their 
sons,  i.e.  the  vendor's  cousins  on  the  father's  side  ; 
whom  failing,  to  'any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  unto  him 
of  his  family'  (inpy'p  Lv  25").  From  the  historical 
instance  of  the  purcliase  by  Jeremiah  of  Ins  cousin 
Hananiel's  property  in  Anathoth  (Jer  32'"'-),  it 
appears  that  the  goel,  or  next  of  kin,  had  the 
nght  of  pre-emption,  or  the  right  to  the  refusal 
of  the  property  Defore  it  was  exposed  in  the  open 
market,  as  well  as  the  right  of  redemption  alter 
it  had  been  sold.  In  either  case  the  prophet  was 
his  cousin's  gnel.  Under  tliis  head,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  must  be  placed  the  much-disputed  case  of  Kuth 
the  Moabitess  (which  many  authorities  regard  as 
a  case  of  levirate  marriage),  for  the  hrst  and  chief 
part  of  the  transaction  before  the  elilers  of  tlie 
city  (Ku  4"-)  is  clearly  the  redemption  of  'the 
parcel  of  land  which  was  our  brother  Elimelech's' 
(4*"°).  To  this,  the  primary  iduty  of  the  goel,  the 
takin"  of  Kuth  in  marriage  is  to  be  regarded  as 
subordinate.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  precise  rela- 
tionship subsisting  between  Naomi  —  who  here, 
contrary  to  the  Pentateuchal  laws,  appears  as  her 
husband's  heir — and  the  true  goel,  nor  between 
him  and  Boaz,  to  whom,  on  the  former  renouncing, 
the  ri<;ht  of  redemption  fell.  Throughout  the 
Bk.  of  Ruth  our  translators  have  rendered  the 
Hebrew  gO'H  by  '  kinsman.' 

(6)  A  second  dutj'  of  the  qoel  in  civil  law  was  to 
redeem,  not  the  property,  but  the  person,  of  his 
kinsman,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave  to  a 
stranger  or  a  sojourner  (Lv25""'"').  The  order  in 
which  kinship  was  to  be  reckoned  has  already 
been  given.  For  the  deUiils  of  the  transactions 
under  this  and  the  foregoing  head,  see  the  art. 
Jur.ii.KK.  F"ron\  this  function  of  the  goei  as  a 
rciliemer'  there  has  proceeded  an  extensive  use 
of  the  verb  gn'al  in  the  sense  of  'redeem,'  with 
God  Himself  for  the  subject.  Thus  Cod  is  said 
to  redeem  Israel  from  the  bondn''e  of  F-gypt  (Ex 
6*  15",  Ps  74^  etc.)  and  from  exile  in  Baby  Ionia. 
The  idea  of  J"  as  His  people's  goel  is  a  special 
characteristic  of  Doutero-Isaiah  (41"  43"  44'-  **  and 
oft.),  OS  is  the  correlated  idea  of  His  people  as  the 
re»leemed  (o-^ik;)  of  J"  (51'"  6-1"  03',  cf.  ao'l. 

(c)  A  third  duty  of  the  god  is  mentioned  in- 
cidentally in  the  course  of  an  or<linance  supple- 
menting a  previous  law  regarding  certain  cases 
of  restitution  (Lv  C".  MT  5'-'  ■*).     The  new  law 
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provides  for  a  case  where  the  injured  person  maj 
nave  died  before  paj'ment  of  the  conscience-money ; 
in  which  ciuse  the  money,  it  is  assumed,  is  to  oe 
paid  to  the  goel  of  the  deceased  (Nu  5'),  whom 
failing,  to  the  priest. 

ii.  In  criminal  law  the  next  of  kin  had  laid 
upon  him  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  claim  for 
satisfaction  for  the  blood  of  a  munlered  kinsman  ; 
in  this  capacitj'  be  received  the  special  name  of 
the  guel  had-drun,  'the  avenger  (AV  also  '  re- 
venger')  of  blood.'  The  custom  of  blood-revenge, 
as  it  is  called,  is  almo.st  world-wide  in  its  range, 
and  is  especially  characteristic  of  society  in  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  ita  development  (see  esp.  the  work 
of  A.  H.  Post,  Entwiekclungsqeschichte  rfe.«  Fnini- 
lienrerhts,  H  15-18  'Die  Blutraclie,'  with  the 
modern  literature  on  p.  113).  It  rests  ultimately 
on  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  the  sacreil- 
ness  of  human  life  (cf.  Gn  9'»  'whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed '),  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  elan  or  tribe  in  primitive 
societies.  \\  hen,  with  the  advance  of  c\\  liization 
and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  state,  the  duly 
of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  community  passes 
to  the  state,  blood-revenge  is  obsolescent  or  ob- 
solete. Hence  blood-revenge  as  practised  by  im- 
perfectly  organized  communities  has  often  been 
compared  to  war  waged  by  modem  states  for  the 
vindication  of  their  rights.  The  Semitic  peoples 
have  practised  this  custom  from  prehistoric  times, 
and  the  earliest  Hebrew  legislation,  that  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (see  below),  found  it  in  full 
operation.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  aim  of  the  Hebrew  legislators,  from  lirst  to 
last,  was  so  to  regulate  the  practice  that  the 
shedder  of  blood  should  be,  as  far  as  i>ossible, 
protected  from  the  hasty  and  unconsidered  ven- 
geance of  the  next  of  kin,  by  providing  for  the 
judicial  investigation  of  each  particular  ca.se,  and 
the  safe-keeping  of  the  accused  until  such  investi- 
gation was  completed. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  then,  in  primitive  times, 
the  murdered  num's  next  of  kin,  i.e.  his  qoel,  wa> 
bound  by  tribal  custom  to  avenge  bis  bIoo<l  bj 
conipa.ssing  the  death,  not  merely  of  the  murderer 
himself,  but  of  all  his  family  ;  for  the  family  wa.- 
in  these  early  times  the  unit  of  society,  and  so 
the  murderer's  guilt  was  shared  by  all  fiis  family 
(cf.  Jos  7-^,  2  K  9^).  Such,  at  least,  is  the  Arab 
custom,  and  the  law  of  Dt  24"  seems  hrst  to  have 
limited  the  responsibility  for  a  crime  to  the  crimi- 
nal alone  (2  K  14").  I'he  Book  of  the  Covenant 
deals  with  crimes  of  violence  by  formulating,  lirst 
of  all,  the  general  principle  of  a  life  lor  a  life 
(Ex  21";  cf.  (ji\  9*);  it  then  proceeds  to  impose 
an  all-important  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  in- 
discriminate blood  -  revenge,  by  emphasizing  the 
distinction  between  accidental  (v.'^)  and  deliberate 
manslaughter  (v.").  In  both  cases  the  man^.laye^ 
is  presumed  to  flee  to  the  altar  of  the  local  sanc- 
tuary from  the  vengeance  of  the  qod  (cf.  1  K  I" 
2^) ;  but  when  deliberate  murder  lias  been  done, 
the  criminal  must  forthwith  be  handed  to  tlie 
gucl  {so  we  must  infer),  as  the  representative,  not 
merely  of  the  kin  of  the  murdered  man,  lut  even 
of  Gud  Himself,  the  Supreme  Avenger  (Ps  !i'-. 
MT  ").  This  natural  distinction  between  willul 
muriler  and  accidental  homicide  is  elalwrated  in 
both  the  later  coiles  (for  the  legal  distinctioi. 
see  Homicide  and  Murder  un  ler  CuLMti  anu 
Pl'X'silMKXT.s),  which  are  chieily  distinguished 
from  the  older  and  simpler  coilo  aliove  referreil 
to  by  the  provision  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (I'T 
whicli  see  Kkfuoe,  CITIE.S  of),  where  the  man- 
slayer  was  to  lind  protection  from  the  hiusty  ven- 
geance of  the  giicl  ('lest  the  avenger  of  blood 
pursue  the  manslayer  ir/iilc  /ii.«  lifttrt  it  hot,'  Dl 
l;i"),  until  it  shoufd  lie  decided  whether  he  wa* 
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guilty  of  murder  or  of  accidental  homicide  (Nu 
SS"-",  Dt  19'-",  Jos  20).  Another  important  re- 
striction consisted  in  the  new  proviso  that  two 
witnesses,  at  least,  should  be  required  to  establish 
the  crime  of  murder  (cf.  Nu  35'"  with  Dt  lO'"). 
The  right  of  pronouncing  whether  a  particular 
case  was  one  of  accidental  or  intentional  homicide 
seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  elders  (Dt  19'-), 
as  the  official  representatives  of  tlie  community 
(•Tiy  Nu  35"-"-'')  to  which  the  accused  belonf'cd. 
The  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  to  wliich  he  liad 
fled  must  have  formed,  according  to  Jos  20^,*  a 
court  of  first  instance.  On  the  accused  being, 
after  trial,  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  he  is 
handed  over  to  the  goel,  whose  function,  as 
restricted  by  successive  legislation,  lias  now  be- 
come little  more  than  that  of  a  public  executioner. 
If  the  verdict,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of 
accidental  homicide,  the  congiegation  (nii;)  was 
autliorized  'to  deliver  the  manslayer  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,'  and  to  '  restore  him 
to  his  city  of  refuse,'  where  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  till  the  deatli  of  the  then  high  priest  (Nu 
35-°).  Until  this  event  the  accused  was  in  so  far 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  goel,  that,  if  he  were 
found  by  the  latter  '  beyond  the  border  of  his  city 
of  refuge,'  he  might  be  put  to  death  with  impunity 
(NuSS*"). 

A  characteristic  feature  of  blood  -  revenge,  as 
tlms  regulated  by  Hebrew  legislation,  is  the  very 
limited  extent  to  wliich  compensation  for  blood 
(even  when  accidentally  shed)  by  a  money  pay- 
ment was  admitted.  Among  many  widely  differ- 
ent peoples,  money-compensation — the  Greek  jroti'^, 
the  Saxon  icergeld  —  was  legally  admitted,  but 
among  the  Hebrews  such  compensation  or  ransom 
(n;2)  was  expressly  forbidden  for  the  case  of  wilful 
murder  (Nu  35"),  and  was  admitted  only  in  the 
case  of  a  man  or  woman  gored  to  death  by  an  ox 
(Ex  IX^). 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  custom  of 
blood-revenge  by  means  of  the  goel  remained  in 
force  among  the  Hebrews.  The  case  stated  by 
the  woman  of  Tekoa  in  2  S  14'""  reveals  its  pre- 
valence in  the  reign  of  David,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  instructive  as  showing  how  the  growing 
power  of  the  central  authority  had  already  begun 
to  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  this  ancient 
practice.  According  to  the  Chronicler,  Jehosha- 
jiliat  required  all  cases  of  bloodshed  to  be  brought 
before  the  new  high  court  of  justice  in  the  capital 
(2  Ch  19'°) ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  sure 
how  much  of  this  narrative  is  historical  and  how 
much  a  reflection  of  the  practice  prevailing  in  the 
Chronicler's  own  time  (cf.  ICittel,  Hist.  ii.  p.  284). 

Frc*n  the  technical  sense  of  one  enforcing  the 
Jaims  of  justice  in  the  special  case  of  bloodshed, 
as  explained  aliove,  the  term  goel  in  later  Hebrew- 
acquired  the  more  general  signification  of  '  advo- 
cate,' one  who  enforces  the  claim  of  the  oppressed 
(Ps  119'")  and  the  orphans  (Pr  23").  In  this  more 
general  sense  the  word  is  perhaps  to  be  understood 
in  the  difficult  passage  Job  19^  '  I  know  that  my 
god  liveth'  (see  Budde,  in  loc). 

Literature. — For  a  modern  systematic  presentation  of  the 
topin  discussed  under  this  art.  see  Nowack's  Heb.  Archtsol.  i. 
K.ip.  t;,  '  Reclitsverhaltnisse,'  esp.  §§  61  and  64  on  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure and  Law  of  Iniieritance.  For  the  letter  see  also  Erbrecht 
in  Uiehm,  HBA'^,  and  Heir  in  this  Dictionarj-.  For  inheritance 
anioiij;  the  Arabs  see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
Early  Arabia,  Index  «.  'Inheritance,  Laws  of.*  On  the  general 
subject  of  Blood-revenge  see  Kohler,  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Bint- 
rache,  1SS5  ;  A.  H.  Post,  SfudiVn  zur Entifickehtiujfge^chichte  ties 
Familienrechts,  1890,  6th  section,  '  Die  Blutrache,'  pp.  113-136  ; 
amoutj  the  Arabs  in  particular,  Burckhardt,  yotes  on  the 
Bedotiin.etcA.p.uaB.;  W.  E.  Smith,  i;S  p.  S3  f.,cf.  Inde.x,  s. 
'  Blood-revenge  ;  for  the  blood  feuds  of   the  modern  Syrian 

•  On  the  composite  character  of  this  chapter  see  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Dillmann  and  Oettli :  and  for  the  difficulties  in 
^larmonizing  the  different  provisions  with  regard  to  the  Cities 
or  BxFuas  see  that  article. 


/eltahin  see  Baldensperger's  notes  in  PBFSt,  1807,  p.  128  fl 
On  blood. revenge  among  the  Hebrews  see  the  articles  '  Bluk 
rache '  in  Kiehm,  llBA'i,  and  in  PHt!^  (in  3rd  edition  now 
being  issued  the  subject  is  to  be  treatea  under  '(Sericht'); 
liissell,  77W  Law  of  Ani/tujn  in  Israfl,  ISS-l.  and  the  .articles  on 
iML'RiiKR  and  Kkfuok  (Cities  op)  in  this  Dictionary,  along  with 
the  modern  commentariea  oo  the  relative  passages. 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

GOG  (J'13). — 1.  The  eponymous  head  of  a  Reubenita 
family,  1  Ch  5^.     2.  See  following  article. 

GOG  (J'13,  rot'o-).— The  'prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech, 
and  Tubal,'  from  'the  land  of  Magog,'  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  northern  hordes  who  were  to  invade 
W.  Asia  in  the  day  '  when  Israel  dwelleth  securely ' 
(Ezk  38.  39,  cf.  Rev  20").  George  Smith  pro- 
posed to  see  in  him  Gagi,  the  ruler  of  the  land  of 
Sakhi,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Assyr.  king  Assurbanipal.  But  the  situation  of 
Sakhi  is  unknown,  and  the  Heb.  name  corres]>onds 
with  that  of  the  Lydian  king  who  is  called  Gj'ges 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Gugu  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. Gyges  was  the  first  king  of  W.  Asia 
Minor  who  became  known  to  the  Assyrians,  and 
consequently  his  name  may  perhaps  have  become 
a  title  applied  by  them  to  the  subsequent  kings  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  Cimmerians  (Gonier) 
are  included  in  tlie  army  of  Gog ;  and  as  the 
invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  them  brought  about  a 
great  displacement  of  population,  one  result  bein" 
the  retreat  of  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  (Mcshei-h  and 
Tubal)  from  Cappadocia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
barbarians  into  Syria  was  connected  with  that 
event.  (See  Magoo,  and  cf.  Schrader,  KA7'',  and 
the  Comm.  of  Davidson  and  Bertholet,  ad  loc. ). 

A.  H.  Savce. 

GOIIM  (d:'u)  is  the  Heb.  word  which  in  EV  is 
variously  rendered  '  Gentiles,' '  nations,'  '  heathen  ' 
(see  Preface  to  RV  of  OT).  In  the  ob.scure  ex- 
pression in  Gn  14',  where  AVhas  'king  of  nations,' 
ilV retains  Goiim  (possibly a  corruption  iromditti) 
as  a  proper  name,  although  RVm  offers  the  alter- 
native rendering  'nations.'  The  same  ditlerence 
in  rendering  between  AV  and  RV  is  found  also  in 
Jos  12^.    See,  further,  GENTILES,  and  next  article. 

GOIIM  (DiJ),  '  Nations,'  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tidal  (Gn  14').  The  name  of  Tidal  has  been 
found  by  Pinches  in  a  mutilated  cuneiform  tablet, 
where  it  is  written  Tudghula ;  and  as  in  another 
broken  tablet  of  the  same  series  it  is  said  that 
Kudur-Laghamar  or  Chedorlaomer,  '  the  king  of 
Elam,'  had  'collected  the  Umman  Manda'  or 
'  barbarian  nations '  in  order  to  attack  Babylon,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  of  these  Umman 
Manda  that  Tudghula  was  king.  They  represented 
the  Kurdish  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Elam.  (See  the  paper  of  Mr.  Pinches  on  Certain 
Inscriptions  and  liecords  referring  to  B'thi/ldnin 
and  Elam,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Victoria 
Institute,  xxix.  45-81).  A.  H.  Sayce. 

GOLAN  (i^'iJ). — This  appears  to  have  been  always 
a  prominent  place,  and  many  historical  facts  about 
it  are  known,  still  its  site  has  never  been  recovered. 
It  was  in  Bashan,  and  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
Manasseh  (Dt  4",  cf.  Driver,  ad  loc).  It  was  a 
Levitical  city  and  likewise  a  city  of  refuge  (Jos  20' 
21-'').  About  the  beginning  of  our  era  it  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  certain  battles  or  sieges, 
and  at  that  time,  if  not  earlier,  it  had  given  its 
name  to  a  district  of  such  size  that  the  teiTitory 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
which  together  formed  the  E.  boundary  of  Galilee 
(Jos.  Wars,  I.  iv.  4,  8 ;  III.  iii.  1,  5 ;  IV.  i.  1  ; 
Schurer,  H./P  I.  i.  304 n).  The  terms  '  Upper '  and 
'  Lower '  no  doubt  divided  the  region  from  N.  to 
S. ;  still  the  upper  regioa  is  not  distinguisheu  ug 
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higlilands,  as  might  be  supijosed  ;  for  the  entire 
country,  while  rolling,  maiiituiiia  a  pretty  unil'orm 
level. 

One  division  of  tlie  region  E.  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  known  at  present  as  Jaulin  (see  Schu- 
macher, Survei/  of  the  Jauldn,  188S),  and  this 
name  represents  the  Gaulanitis  of  NT  times  and 
the  (iohm  of  Heb.  history.  With  these  indications 
it  mi"ht  be  supposed  that  the  task  of  recovering 
the  place  itselt  would  be  an  ea.sy  one ;  but  this 
is  a  oa.se  where  modem  research  does  not  allord 
us  much  help.  Nor  does  any  light  come  from  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  something iurroiou/ef/,  hence 
a  district.  Possibly,  tlie  political  disturbances 
which  visited  that  country  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  introduction  of  other  settlers  in  place  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants,  have  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  exact  locality. 

We  have  an  indication  in  the  Talm.  [Mahkuth, 
9i),  to  which  prob.  some  weight  should  be  given, 
tliat  Golan  was  due  E.  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  or  rather 
that  the  cities  of  refuge  were  situated  iu  pairs  over- 
against  each  other,  E.  and  W.  of  the  Jordan.  As 
this  indication  is  true  in  the  case  of  Shechem  and 
liamoth-gilead,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  true  also  in  the  other  two  cases. 

The  present  writer  has  searched  the  region  pretty 
thoroughly  for  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  but 
has  been  unable  to  decide  the  question  bej-ond 
dispute.  NnwA  has  been  suggested  ;  and  tlie  ob- 
jection raised  to  it,  that  '  it  is  much  too  far  to 
the  east,'  has  no  weight,  since  it  is  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  E.  as  Kamoth-gilcad.  It 
might  be  a  valid  objection  to  say  that  it  is  too 
far  south. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  country  just 
E.  of  Kamoth-gilcad  was  not  thickly  settled,  and 
hence  was  not  very  wide  at  that  point,  while  E. 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  it  broadened  out  to  nearly 
three  times  that  width ;  and  this  would  be  an 
imperative  reason  for  appointing,  as  the  N.  city 
of  refuge,  a  place  niucii  farther  to  the  E.  than 
either  of  the  others  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
This  fact,  toitetlier  with  the  indication  from  the 
Talmud,  would  point  to  es-Sanamein  as  a  possible 
site  for  (Jolan.  The  question  of  the  actual  site  of 
this  city  of  refuge  is  one,  however,  that  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  S.  Mkrkill. 

GOLD. — The  essential  word  for  gold  in  Ileb.  is 
tahalih  (in  Aram,  parts  of  Ezr  and  I)n  dchnbh, 
Arab,  dhukab).  Four  other  words  occurring  in  Job 
are  tr^  'gold'  in  AV,  viz.  hezer.  Job  -irl-*,  KVm 
'ore'  (the  same  word  occurs  in  v.^  ||  lcesi-/>h 
'silver') ;  ^(gur,  28"  ;  paz,  28"  ;  and  kethein,  28" 
(the  l.a.st  two  often  used  elsewhere  ;  cf.  tjik  c.i; 
Job  28'«,  Ps  45'",  Is  13"  ;  '«  a.ii  1  Ch  29*.  and  tjin 
alone,  Job  22-"').  Another  word  for  gold  is  hdn'iz, 
the  usual  Plucn.  word,  but  in  Heb.  conlined  to 
poetry,  Ps  U8",  Pr  3'*  8'"-  '»  10'«  (Driver,  Text  of 
Samuel,  p.  xxviii).  It  proliably  comes  from  a 
root  meaning  'to  be  yellow.'  l!y  some  the 
Plueniciau  word  is  thought  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Gr.  x/"'<'<'5. 

That  Syrians  early  had  command  of  sources  of 
gold  is  evident  from  the  wealth  of  gold  vessels  and 
ornaments  tjvken  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  deple- 
tion of  Syria  under  the  18lh  dynasty.  The  gold 
of  Egypt  came  at  lirst  from  Xubia,  and  later  from 
the  eastern  desert ;  but  that  of  Syria  ]irobably 
came  irom  Midian.  At  the  lirst  Midiauite  war 
the  Isrs^lites  are  said  to  have  given  as  an  ollering 
about  half  as  many  shekels  of  gold  as  the  girls  of 
the  captives  taken  (Nu  31'').  This  would  imply 
an  ollering  of  about  three  shekels  from  each  family 
destroyeil,  and  thcrclore  a  much  greater  wealth  as 
a  total.  Again,  Gideon  personally  gets  170O  shekels 
of  gold  ear-rings  from  the  slaughtered  Midianitcs 
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(Jg  S'"),  besides  the  rich  spoil  of  gold  from  the  royal 
trappings.  That  great  wealth  and  ability  should 
have  existed  there,  is  very  likely,  considering  the 
civilization  of  the  Amu  on  the  Ejrypt.  monuments, 
who  probably  came  thence;  and  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  foreigners  (Kliyan,  Yakub-el,  and  others) 
most  likely  from  the  same  land.  The  absence  of 
gold  in  the  looting  of  Palestine  under  Joshua  (the 
only  piece  named  being  an  ingot  of  Uftj-  shekels  at 
Jericho,  Jos  ?-')  is  probably  due  to  the  thorough 
exhaustion  of  the  country  bj-  repeated  pillaging 
under  liamses  III.  The  quantities  of  gold  men- 
tioned are  not  at  all  improbable,  looking  to  the 
wealth  otherwise  recorded.  I'utting  amounts 
roughly  into  monetary  value,  we  see 

Tahutmeslll.     First  year,  plunder  of  Syri»     .  £20,000 

Later  years,  perhaps iio.i.«KJ 

One  year  from  Nubia 'Ja.ij-xj 

Other  years,  perhaps 22.00f)T 

In  one  reiffn  received    .       .       .  £100,000 1 
Ramses  lll.   offered  to    Amen,  mainly  from 

Syria,  £120,000  ;  probably  total  plunder  1,000,000? 
Total  amount  stated  for  Tabernacle  .  .  90,000 
Spoil  of  ilidian,  offered  £10,000 ;  total  at 

least 100,000f 

Gideon  (Jg  8^  geta  £2000  ;  total  at  lewt    .      10,000  ? 
Uezekiah  gives  Sennacherib  ....       90,000 

These  values  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  amounts  of  gold 
dealt  H-ith  in  OT  accounts,  and  their  relation  to  the  plunder 
which  the  Egj-ptiaus  got  in  powerful  reigns. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  common  word 

for  alloys  of  gold  in  Heb. ;  and  probably,  therefore, 

theelectnim  or  gold-silver  alloy,  so  usual  in  Egypt, 

was  not  frequent  in  Palestine.     See  also  .^1imn(.. 

W.  M.  FUNDEIiS  Petrik. 

GOLDSMITH  is  the  tr.  of  nij  in  both  AV  and 
KV  of  Neh  S"--^'-^',  Is  40'»  41'  4G«,  and  of  liV  in  Jei 
lO'"  51",  where  AV  has  'founder.'  From  early 
times  elaborate  gold  work  was  made  in  Ej^'ypt ; 
and  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  linish  ol  the 
jewellery  found  at  Dahshur,  of  about  D.C.  '2500, 
shows  tliat  nothing  has  been  gained  in  technical 
ability  since  that  date.  The  special  feature  of 
this  jewellery  is  the  cloisonnie  work  of  hundreds  of 
minute  pieces  of  coloured  stones,  each  cut  to  a  pre- 
cise shape,  and  each  inserted  in  a  perfectly  fitting 
socket,  made  by  invisible  delicate  soldering  of 
thin  strips  of  gold.  The  preparation  of  the  base, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  inserted  pieces,  are  alike 
be3'ond  auj'thing  done  in  later  ages.  The  same 
system  was  employed  throughout  Egyptian  history 
in  varying  degrees  of  delicacy ;  and  such  work 
must  have  been  the  starting-point  for  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician  gold  work. 

In  the  account  of  the  tabernacle  both  cast  and 
beaten  gold  are  mentioned.  The  hammering  out  of 
the  lampstand,  lamps,  and  trimmers  from  one 
talent  of^  gold  is  specified  particularly  (Ex  2o'"'-)- 
The  talent  was  probably  135  lb.  troy,  about  160 
cubic  in.  of  gold  ;  allowing  20  cubic  in.  for  the 
lamps  and  fittings,  and  as  much  for  the  foot,  this 
would  iiiiply  (if  tlie  whole  were  al>out  3  ft.  liigli) 
that  tlie  stem  and  branches  of  the  lampstand  were 
about  J  in.  thick,  includinfj  the  ornaments.  Such 
a  weight,  therefore,  is  iiuile  consistent  with  this 
strength  required,  and  the  conditions  of  working 
such  a  m.H&s.  Tlie  form  of  the  lampstand  is  so 
familiar  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  that  we  need  not 
refer  to  it  lierc.  The  hammer-work  of  the  two 
chcruliim  (Ex  "25")  does  not  involve  any  special 
dlHiculties,  a.s  they  were  doubtless  joined  ;  and 
Egyptians  were  long  before  this  ailept.s  at  solder- 
ing gold.  Put  there  is  a  question  involved  in  the 
gold  plating  of  the  tal>erimcle  boards  (Ex  'Jo^V 
The  total  gold  used  was  '29  talents,  of  which  1  was 
used  for  tlio  lamipstand,  and  we  niiLst  allow  at 
least  2  for  the  cherubim  and  mercy-seat.  Tliii 
leaves  2U   talents   for   plating.     The  area  of   lat 
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boards  and  bars  is  about  1860  square  cubits,  that 
of  the  furniture  only  54  cubits.     This  imjilies  tliat 


the  gold-plating  was  only  jAnth  of  an  in.  thick. 
Such  would  be  nuite  imiiossibly  tender  for  a  skin 
on    heavy  weights,   such    as    the    boards  (which 


weighed  at  lea.st  4  cwt.  each),  unless  it  were  very 
firmly  attached  ;  otherwise,  if  a  nailed  sheatliing, 
it  would  be  soon  torn  by  moving.  The  gilding, 
therefore,  on  suoli  a  scale  as  is  stated,  would  need 
to  be  by  the  usual  Egyptian  method  of  sticking 
rather  thick  gold-foil  linnly  on  to  the  wooden 
basis.  The  ark  and  altars  may  have  been  more 
thickly  plated,  as  their  area  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole. 

The  very  practical  nature  of  these  statements  of 
quantities  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  account,  which  we  do  not 
enter  on  here. 

The  making  of  wire  is  expressly  described  as 
done  by  cutting  sheet  gold  into  narrow  threads 
(Ex  SO*) ;  and  such  wire  for  embroidery  must  have 
drawn  somewhat  more  from  the  amount  of  the 
gold  stated  above. 

One  mention  in  Kings  deserves  notice.  The 
shields  of  gold  which  were  carried  bj*  the  roj-al 
bodyguard  (1  K  H'"-")  weighed  3  manehs  each 
(1  K  10").  This  is  about  16  cubic  in.,  and  if  the 
shields  were  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  they  would 
be  but  j'ijth  of  an  in.  thick ;  they  were  therefore 
not  entirely  of  gold,  but  had  a  back  of  bronze  or 
wood.  Such  work  is  rather  implied  by  the  expres- 
sion 'gold  fitted  upon  the  carved  work'  of  the 
temple  doors  (1  K  6*')-  It  appears  to  have  been 
repoussie  work  of  gold,  with  a  wooden  backing 
to  support  it  and  maintain  the  shape,  helped  by 
an  intermediate  coat  of  stucco  or  plaster  as  in 
Egyptian  work.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

GOLGOTHA  (VoKyodi,  from  Heb.  n^i^j  'skull,' 
Aram,  kb^j^"?)- — l'^^  Hebrew  name  of  the  place 
where  the  crucifixion  took  place,  K/ja^/ioi/  and 
Calvaria  being  the  Greek  and  Latin  equivalents. 
Calvary  is  mentioned  only  in  AV  of  Lk  23'',  being 
replaced  by  '  the  skull '  in  the  KV. 

Mt  27SS  AV  *  A  place  called  Golgotha,  that  ia  to  say,  a  place 
of  a  skull.' 
„      RV  '  A  place  called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  the  place 
of  a  skull.' 
Mk  1B2»  AV,  RV  'The  place  Golgotha,  which  Is,  being  in- 
terpreted, The  place  of  a  skull.' 
Lk  2333  AV  "The  jilace  which  is  called  Calvarv.' 

„       RV  '  The  place  which  is  called  The  skull.' 
Jn  IV-"^  AV  •  A  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew,  Gol^^otha.' 
i»      RV'The  place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew,  Golgotha.' 

Three  evangelists  agree  in  calling  the  spot  the 
place  'of  a  skull,'  while  St.  Luke  calls  the  place 
'  The  skull.'  This  ditierence  may  appear  to  allow 
of  two  explanations  as  to  tlie  name  of  the  locality. 

(1)  It  may  have  been  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion, where  bodies  were  allowed  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts,  etc.  (Gn  40",  2  K  9",  Herod,  iii. 
12),  and  thus  have  acquired  this  name.  It  was 
probably  distinct  from  tlie  place  of  stoning,  because 
at  this  time  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  though  it  could 
conaemn,  could  not  put  to  death  (Ant.  IX.  i.  1), 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  governor 
(Jn  18"  'The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him.  It  is 
not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death  ').  Our 
Lord  was  crucified  under  Pilate  for  sedition  against 
Cajsar,  owing  to  the  clamour  of  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  tumult  (Mt  27^).  This  method  of 
pnnishment  for  this  oli'ence  among  the  .lews  was 
common  at  this  time  (Ant.  xvii.  x.  10,  BJ  II.  xiv. 
9).  On  account  of  the  Jewish  law  (Dt  21-^),  the 
corpses  of  Jewish  criminals  executed  by  cruci- 
fixion were  allowed  burial  (Mt  27°*,  Jn  19*)  ;  and 
this  was  omitted  only  under  very  e.xceptional 
circumstances,  as  when  the  Idumx-ans,  called  in 


by  the  Zealots  during  the  civil  war  at  Jerusalem 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Romans,  '  cast  away  their  dead  bodies  without 
burial,  although  the  Jews  used  to  take  so  much 
care  of  the  burial  of  men,  that  they  took  down 
those  that  were  condemned  and  crucified,  and 
buried  them  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun ' 
(BJ  IV.  V.  2). 

(2)  The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  the  place  itself,  from  its  round  and 
skull-like  contour,  tlie  Hebrew  word  Golgotha  being 
applied  to  the  skull  from  its  rounded  form.  There 
is  no  indication,  however,  in  the  Bible  that  Golgotha 
was  a  knoll  or  hUlock,  and  the  expression  '  Mount 
Calvary '  appears  to  have  come  into  use  after  the 
5th  cent.  The  Itiner.  Uicros.  speaks  of  it  as 
'  Monticulus  Golgatha.'  RuHnus  has  the  ex- 
pression '  Golgothana  rupes '  (Hut.  Ecc.  ix.  6),  and 
Bernhard  again  has  '  Mons  Calvarije.'  At  that 
time  the  usage  appears  to  have  become  fixed,  and 
is  found  in  works  of  all  later  pilgrims  and  writers 
(Robinson,  BRF^  i.  p.  376). 

The  place  of  execution,  both  with  the  Romans 
and  the  Jews,  was  without  the  city  or  camp 
(Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  4.  6  ;  Dt  17»,  1  K  21",  Ac  7°^, 
He  13'^  Lv  24'-',  Nu  15"'),  and  accordingly  'the 
place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the 
city  '  (Jn  19™).  The  use  of  the  definite  article  '  the 
place  of  a  skull,'  '  the  place  which  is  called  The 
skull,'  indicates  that  it  was  a  known  spot,  prob- 
ably the  ordinary  place  for  crucili.xion  of  male- 
factors. Golgotha  was  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
as  it  is  related  that  multitudes  '  came  together  to 
this  sight,'  and  it  could  be  seen  by  those  'who 
stood  afar  oH'  (Mk  15«,  Lk  2,'5«') ;  and  it  was  near 
a  highway  leading  from  the  country,  where  people 
were  passing  to  and  fro  (Mt  27*",  Mk  lo-'-'', 
Lk  23-°).  It  was  also  near  a  garden  and  tombs  (?) : 
'  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there 
was  a  garden  ;  and  in  the  warden  a  new  tomb, 
wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid';  and  tlie  tomb 
was  '  nigh  at  hand  '  (Jn  19^^)  ;  it  was  Joseph's 
'own  new  tomb,'  the  tomb  of  a  rich  man  of 
Arimath;ca  (Mt  27™). 

The  traditions  which  relate  to  Golgotha  are  very 
numerous,  but  there  are  none  recorded  earlier  than 
the  4th  cent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  traditional  site  of  Golgotha  is  that  which 
was  recovered  by  Constantine,  but  beyond  this 
there  can  be  no  certainty.  Eusebius  alone  of  the 
writers  of  the  4th  cent,  describes  this  circumstance 
(Euseb.  Life  of  Constantine,  iii.  25)  connected  with 
the  finding  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  was  linng 
in  Palestine  at  the  time,  and  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  A.D. 
335.  This  is  summarized  by  Besant  and  Palmer 
(Jerusalem,  p.  58)  in  the  following  words :  '  In 
the  time  of  Constantine  a  report  existed  that  the 
spot  then  occupied  by  a  temple  of  Venus  was  the 
site  of  our  Lord's  burial-place.  Constantine  took 
down  tlie  temple,  meaning  to  budd  the  church 
upon  it ;  but,  in  removing  the  earth,  supposed  to 
be  defiled  by  the  idol-worship  t&at  had  taken 
place  upon  it,  they  found  to  their  extreme  aston- 
ishment the  cave  or  tomb  which  is  shown  to  this 
daj'.  Then  came  the  building  of  the  Basilica.' 
Most  of  the  historians  in  the  5th  cent,  relate  the 
discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  that  also  of 
Calvary,  and  attribute  it  to  the  aged  empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.  '  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  under  Mount 
Calvary.  This  tradition  is  mentioned  and  con- 
demned by  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Matth.  lib.  iv.  c.  27) 
and  other  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  But  the  pil- 
grims, Breydenbach,  Zunll.ardo,  and  Cotovicus,  not 
only  say  that  the  head  of  Ad.am  was  found  here, 
but  some  (as  Bernardino)  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  fissure  of  the  Apse 
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(The Holy  City,  pt.  II.  ch.  iii.).  The  tradition  further 
went,  that  at  the  crucitixion  drops  of  Christ's  blood 
fell  on  the  skull  of  Adam  and  restored  him  to  life 
(Mt  27»»-  ",  Enh  5"  ;  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hcer.  xlvi.  5  ; 
Btewulf,  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  39,  66  ;  W. 
Tyr.  lib.  13,  p.  851). 

There  are  many  arKiiments  in  favour  of  the 
traditional  site  of  Golgotlia  in  addition  to  the 
tradition  already  referred  to,  but,  until  it  can  be 
ascertained  whether  it  is  wHthin  or  without  the  city 
wall  of  the  time  of  Christ,  the  whole  question  must 
otill  remain  in  doubt.  Tlie  road  from  the  tower  of 
Antonia  leading  into  the  old  road  from  the  city  to 
Jalla  would  prouably  have  passed  close  to  the  site, 
and  on  this  road,  outside  the  Jatl'a  gate,  public 
executions  have  taken  place  in  quite  recent  years, 
up  to  1868.  There  are  rock-cut  tombs  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  including  that  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

During  recent  years  several  sites  to  the  north  of 
the  city  nave  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  Golgotha, 
in  order,  apparently,  to  comply  with  the  view  that 
the  place  of  execution  should  be  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  (Lv  l'"- ") ;  but,  though  this 
may  have  been  necessary  for  tlie  Jewish  place  of 
stoning,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  place 
of  crucifixion  during  the  Roman  occupation  was 
located  according  to  Jewish  ritual,  or  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  place  of  stoning. 

A  knoll  above  '  Jeremiah's  grotto '  has  been 
suggested  by  Otto  Thenius  in  1849  (followed  by 
General  Gordon,  Colonel  Conder,  and  others)  as 
the  genuine  Calvarj-,  on  the  ground  princijially 
that  It  is  the  place  of  stoning  according  to  modern 
Jewish  tradition.  C.  Warken. 

GOLIATH.  —  The  giant  whom  David  slew  at 
Ephes-dammira  (I  S  17).  In  the  account  of  the 
fight  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  Phil,  from  Gath.  He 
was  so  politically,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  of  the  ordinary  Phil,  blooil.  Prcsumablj',  he 
was  of  the  rcphaite  or  giant  breed,  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  living  at  Gath  (2  S  21'»--=i,  1  Ch  20*-8), 
and  was  descended  from  tlie  ancient  Avvim  or 
Anakim  (see  Anakim,  Avvim,  Giant,  Kapha, 
Rephaim).  The  lleb.  text  makes  him  6  cubits 
and  a  span  in  heiglit.  Josephus  and  some  MSS 
of  the  Sept.  reduce  this  to  4  cubits  and  a  span. 
On  general  principles  the  Heb.  reading  is  the  more 
authoritative,  and  it  tits  best  the  figures  given  for 
the  tremendous  weight  of  his  armour  and  weapon.s. 
Counting  the  cubit  at  21  in.,  this  would  make  him 
over  11  ft.  high,  and  over  9  ft.  high  if  Ave  count  the 
cubit  a  handbreadth  shorter.  If  he  was  measured 
in  his  armour,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  his 
helmet-crest,  this  is  not  incredible,  though  he  is 
probably  the  largest  man  of  whom  we  have  any 
aathentic  record. 

The  details  of  the  fight  are  familiar,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
account  is  quite  Homeric.  It  is  especially  so  in 
the  boastful  speeches  the  two  champions  make 
before  the  combat  begins.  The  proposed  con- 
dition of  the  fight  was  that  the  side  whoso 
champion  was  overcome  should  submit  to  the 
other.  This  was  not  done,  for  some  reason.  In- 
stead, Israel  fell  upon  the  Philistines  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  incident  in  2  S 
23"",  I  Ch  U'^",  belongs  to  this  battle,  for  Pa.-<- 
dammim  (1  Ch  11")  is  Kphes-damniim  ;  and  it 
shows  that  the  Israelites  had  hard  lighting,  and  not 
merely  an  unresisted  pursuit.  It  also  shows  that 
Davitl  in  later  years  remembered  his  first  comrades 
in  battle. 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  a  favourite 
theme  in  the  Rabbinical  and  the  Arabian  iitcralure, 
where  it  is  illuniinatid  with  no  end  of  grotesque 
and  extravagant  additions. 


The  Goliatli  of  2  S  21"  is  a  different  person  ;  but 
see  David,  vol.  i.  p.  562^  Elhanan,  Lah.mi. 

W.  J.  Reecher. 

GOMER  (i;5,  Tdiup,  r6iup).—i.  Gomer,  the  son 
of  Japheth  and  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and 
Togamiah  (Gn  10^  '),  is  the  Gimirra  of  the  As.syr. 
inscrijitions,  the  Cimmerians  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Cimmerians  were  an  Arj'an  piople  who  inhabited 
the  Crimea  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  southern 
Russia,  and  in  the  7tn  cent.  u.C.  poured  through 
the  Caucasus  into  W.  Asia  (Herod,  iv.  12).  They 
attacked  the  northern  frontier  of  the  As-syr.  empire 
in  concert  with  the  Minni,  the  Medes,  the  people 
of  Sepharad  (Saparda),  and  other  populations 
whose  territories  they  had  already  overrun  ;  but 
in  B.C.  677  their  leader,  Teuspa  (Teispes),  was 
defeated  by  Esarhaddon,  and  they  were  driven 
partly  eastward,  where  they  overthrew  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Ellipi  and  built  Ecbatana,  partly 
westwards  into  Asia  Minor.  Here  they  sacked 
Sinopfi  and  Antandios,  wliich  they  held  for  100 
years,  and  finally  invaded  Lydia.  Gyges  or  Gugu, 
the  Lydian  king,  sent  an  embassy  to  Nineveh  for 
help ;  in  the  end,  however,  he  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  his  capital,  Sardis,  captured  by  the  invading 
hordes.  His  successor,  Ardys,  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating or  driving  them  out  of  the  countrj*. 
Meanwliih-  Phrygia  had  been  occupied  by  them, 
and  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  burned  by 
their  leader,  Lygdamis  (who  seems  to  be  the 
Tugdamme  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyr.  king 
Assurbanipal).  Lygdamis  was  subsequently  slain  in 
Cilieia  (Strabo,  i.  3,  16),  but  Cappadocia  had  been  so 
completely  conquered  by  them  as  to  bear  hencefor- 
ward among  the  Armenians  the  name  of  Ganiir. 
In  Kzk  38'  Gonicr  is  included  in  the  army  of  Gog. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim  and  wife  of  Hosea 
(1').     See  Hosea.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

GOMORRAH  (.Tiby,  LXX  and  NT  TofiSppa  or 
Tbjioppa. ;  see  Winer-Schmiedel,  §  6,  84 ;  Arab. 
gli/imara,  '  to  overwhelm  with  water  '). — One  of 
'  the  cities  of  the  Plain ' ;  its  position  along  with 
that  of  Sodom  and  the  other  three  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  Arabah, 
or  plain,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Of  the  five  original  cities,  all  but  Zoar  (or 
Bela)  were  destroj'ed  by  fire  from  heaven  (Gn 
igjs-ss)  The  situation  has  been  verified  by  Tris- 
tram, who,  on  placing  himself  in  the  required 
positions,  was  able  to  recognize  the  view  described 
as  it  was  regarded  by  Lot  on  selecting  his  future 
residence  (Gn  13'"),  and  by  Abraham  during  the 
destruction  of  the  doomed  cities  ( 19-'').*  According 
to  Josephus  the  vale  became  Lake  Asphaltitis  on 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Ant.  I.  ix.),  but  in 
another  place  he  indicates  that  the  country  of 
Sodom  borders  upon  it  (  Wars,  IV.  viii.  4).  It  has 
elsewhere  been  shown  that  the  Dead  Sea  does  not 
owe  its  existence  to  miraculous  interposition  (see 
Dead  Sea)  ;  and  the  view  that  the  waters  cover 
the  sites  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain  is  now  generally 
discarded.  Certain  niins  alnjut  a  mile  from  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  north  of  RAs  el-Keshkhah, 
marked  Khumrftn  (or  Gunirftn)  on  the  Survey  Map 
of  Palestine,  have  been  supposed  by  do  Saulcy 
to  mark  the  sit«  of  Gomorraii,  and  the  position  aa 
well  as  the  name  lend  probability  to  the  view. 

Throughout  Scripture  the  cities  of  the  Plain  are 
used  as  examples  of  the  judgments  which  fall  on 
nations  and  cities  in  consequence  of  crime,  and 
as  warnings  to  mankind.  In  the  time  of  Abraham 
and  Lot  the  wickeilncss  of  tlie.se  cities  appears  to 
have  reached  its  climax  (Gn   IS^'),  and  in  several 

•  Land  tif  Imtl*.  pp.  SAS-SM.  Ttio  •nrimcnU  of  Triatram 
on  thin  subject  appi'Ar  iiultc  conducive,  aii<l  ftliuuld  Iw  dtuilled 
by  thtXHe  WHO  have  not  liiul  tlit'  opp^trtuiiitii-a  of  thU  wriur  at 
pononal  insjicction  of  the  localities. 
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pasiMi^ea  is  refern  d  to  as  an  example  to  be  shunned 
(Jer  2;i'*,  2  P  2°,  Jude'),  and  a  warning  for  the 
future  (Dt  29^,  Is  !»  13".  Jer  49"'  50*",  Am  4", 
Ko  9-*).  But  our  Lord  warns  us  that  the  rejection 
of  the  gospel  message  carries  with  it  a  greater 
degree  of  guilt  than  that  of  the  cities  of  tlie  Plain 
[Ut  10").  E.  Hull. 

GOOD,  GOODS The  word  '  ^ood '  is  chiefly  the 

rendering  in  OT  of  3Vj,  which  is  a  verb,  an  adj., 
and  a  subst.  ;  and  in  Apocr.  and  NT  chieflv  of 
ayadis  and  Ka\6s ;  and  its  meanings  are  determmed 
far  more  by  the  meanings  of  those  terms  than  by 
tlie  native  genius  of  the  Eng.  language.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  deal  with  biblical  English,  some 
of  whose  peculiarities  have  been  adopted  into  the 
common  speech,  through  the  influence  of  AV 
(though  not  always  in  their  proper  sense),  and 
some  Tiave  not. 

1.  As  an  adj.  'good'  is  used  to  e.\press  the 
following  ideas : — 

1.  Agreeable,  pleasant :  Gn  3'  '  And  when  the 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food ' ; 
3124. 29  <  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob 
either  good  or  bad ' ;  49"  '  And  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good ' ;  1  S  25'  '  We  come  in  a  good  day ' ; 
29'  'And  Achish  answered  and  said  to  David,  I 
know  that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight,  as  an  angel 
of  God ' ;  Job  13"  '  Is  it  good  that  he  should  search 
you  out?';  Ps  45^  'My  heart  is  inditing  a  good 
matter ' ;  133'  '  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity ' ; 
Pr  15^  '  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good 
is  it ! ' ;  24"  '  My  son,  eat  thou  hone3',  because  it 
is  good';  Ro  IG''  'By  good  words  and  fair  speeches 
[they]  deceive  the  he.arts  of  the  simple'  (xpi/ffro- 
Xo-yias  Kal  eiXoylas,  RV  'smooth  and  fair  speech,' 
Sanday-Headlam  '  fair  and  flattering  speech  ;  it  is 
the  only  occurrence  of  xp^^^oXayia  in  bibl.  Greek). 
In  this  sense  we  find  '  good  tidings '  2  S  18-'',  Lk  2'", 
1  Th  3» ;  '  good  news '  Pr  IS^"  ;  '  good  report '  Pr  15^, 
Ph  4' (6(f(/>7;/io!,  Lightfoot,  'winning,'  'attractive'). 

2.  Of  good  qualitri  {as  compared  mth  others  of 
its  kind),  highly  esteemed:  Gn  1*  'And  God  saw 
the  light  that  it  was  good ' ;  2'-  '  And  the 
gold  of  that  land  is  good '  ;  43"  '  Take  of  the 
best  fruits  in  the  land '  (RV  '  choice ') ;  1  K  2^ 
'Wlio  fell  upon  two  men  more  righteous  and 
better  than  he,  and  slew  them  with  the  sword ' ; 
10'*  '  Moreover  the  king  made  a  great  throne  of 
ivory,  and  overlaid  it  with  the  best  gold'  (RV 
'finest') ;  Ps  111"*  'A  good  understanding  have  all 
they  that  do  his  commandments' ;  Ec  7'  '  A  good 
name  is  better  than  precious  ointment'  (Heb.  'a 
name ') ;  Sir  26-'  '  Ha\'ing  the  confidence  of  their 
good  descent ' ;  Mt  7"  '  Every  good  tree  bringeth 
forth  good  fruit ' ;  12'^  '  How  much  then  is  a  man 
better  than  a  sheep?'  (RV  'of  more  value,'  Gr. 
ir6(tif  5ia<pepei) ;  Lk  S**  '  No  man  also  having  drunk 
old  wine  straightway  desireth  new ;  for  he  saith, 
The  old  is  better'  (TR  xpv^'^^^po^,  most  edd. 
XPVTd!  whence  RV  'good');  Ac  10--  'of  good 
report'  (Gr.  napTvpov/ici'os,  RV  'well  reported  of); 
23'  '  I  have  lived  in  all  "ood  conscience '  (Trdirj; 
<nivfi5>}ffei  &ya8y) ;  1  Co  12"  '  Covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts'  (TR  KpeiTTova;  edd.  iiei^ova,  RV 'greater') ; 
Ph  2'  '  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves ' ;  1  Ti  3'  '  To  have  a  good  report ' ;  Ja  2= 
'  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place '  (Kddov  CiSe  n-aXils). 

3.  Profitable,  advantageous:  Pr  31"*  'She  pcr- 
ceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good'  (RV  '  profit- 
able') ;  Ec  9-'  'A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion' ;  10"  'and  a  babbler  is  no  better'  (RV  '  then 
is  there  no  advantage  in  the  charmer');  Mt  18' 
'  It  were  better  for  liim  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  ne<k'  (RV  'it  is  profitable'); 
Lk  14"  'Salt  is  good.'  And  the  phrase  'good  for 
nothing'  Jer  13'",  Wis  13'»,  Mt  5'». 


4.  Befitting,  appropriate:  Gn  40"  'Wlien  th« 
chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was  good ' ; 
Ru  2'"  '  It  Ls  good,  my  dau^Jiter,  tliat  thou  go 
out  with  his  maidens  '  ;  2  S  17'  '  The  counsel  that 
Ahithophel  hath  given  is  not  good  at  this  time'; 
Pr  19''  '  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it 
is  not  good ' ;  Ec  7"  '  Wisdom  is  good  witli  an 
inheritance';  Mt  17*  'It  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here';  Mk  14"  'Good  were  it  for  that  man  if 
he  liad  never  been  bom ' ;  1  Co  5° '  Your  glorying 
is  not  good.' 

5.  Ifiippy,  prosperous:  Ps  112'  'A  good  man 
showeth  favour'  (pin  rf-x-Dio,  RV  'Well  is  it 
with  the  man  that  dealeth  graciously  ' ;  Perowne, 
'  Happy  is  the  man ' ;  but  A  V  may  have  under- 
stood the  word  in  the  moral  sense).  In  OT  310 
is  an  ejnthet  of  the  heart,  but  EV  tr.  otherwise  : 
1  K  12'||2Ch  10'  'glad';  Est  5»  'glad';  Pr  5" 
AV  'murry,'  RV  'cheerful';  Ec  9'  'merry.'  But 
we  find  in  Apocr.,  Sir  30-^  'A  cheerful  and  good 
lieart  will  have  a  care  of  his  meat  and  diet' ;  and 
Bar  4**  'Take  a  good  heart,  O  Jerusalem.'  Cf. 
the  phrase  '  of  good  cheer '  ( =  in  old  Eng.  '  of 
happy  countenance,'  since  the  'cheer'  was  the 
'face'),  generally  as  an  imperative,  'Be  of  good 
cheer  ! '  Est  15-',  Wis  18«,  Bar  4»,  Mt  9=  14-'',  Mk  G»", 
Jn  16^,  Ac  '23"  27'^ ;  hut  also  Ac  27"  '  I  exhort 
you  to  be  of  good  cheer ' ;  27''  '  Then  were  they 
all  of  good  cheer';  and,  in  a  somewhat  diirerent 
sense,  Sir  18**  'Take  not  pleasure  in  much  good 
cheer.'    So  Herbert,  Temple,  '  Employment,'  16 — 

'  Life  is  a  businesse,  not  good-cheer.' 

6.  Kind,  gracious:  1  S  25"  'But  the  men  wera 
very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not  hurt ' ;  2  Ch 
30'*  '  The  good  LORD  pardon  every  one ' ;  Ps  86' 
'  For  thou,  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive' ; 
Nah  1'  'The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble'  ;  Sir  35'  'Give  the  Lord  his  honour 
with  a  good  eye'  {iv  d7aS<f)  6<ft0a\ij.(f} ;  2  Mac  11' 
'  They  and  all  the  people  with  lamentation  and 
tears  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  send  a 
good  angel  to  deliver  Israel ' ;  Tit  2°  '  Keeiiers  at 
home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  husbands'  (RV 
'kidd').     Cf.  Milton,  Lyeidas,  184— 

'  Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  slialt  be  good 
To  ati  that  wander  in  that  perilous  floc^' 

And  PL  viii.  651— 

'  Thou  to  Manltind 
Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return  I* 

7.  Upright,  righteous,  morally  and  religiously 
good  :  1  S  12^  '  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the 
ri<;ht  way ' ;  Mic  6'  '  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good';  7-  'The  good  man  is  perished  out 
of  the  earth ' ;  Mt  5"  '  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.' 

8.  Of  quantity,  considerable :  'A  good  way  oil',' 
Gn  21",  Mt  8** ;  '  a  good  way  from,'  Jg  18*- ;  '  for 
a  good  space,'  2  Mac  7°  ;  'a  good  while,'  Gn  46^, 
Ac  18".  But  '  good  measure '  (Lk  6^)  is  '  abundant 
measure';  and  to  'give  good  ear'  (Wis  8'^)  is  to 
be  very  attentive.  In  2  Es  16-'  occurs  the  phrase 
'  good  cheap,'  '  Behold,  victuals  shall  be  so  good 
cheap  upon  earth,  that  they  shall  think  them- 
selves to  be  in  good  case '  (so  RV ;  Lat.  erit 
annome  vilitas).  '  Cheap '  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cfnp,  a  market,  a  price  ;  and  Abbott  {Shahs. 
Grammar,  132)  thinks  the  phrase  may  arise  from 
the  omission  of  the  prej).  :  '  good  cheap '  = '  at  a 
good  price '  (for  the  buj-er),  '  at  a  bargain,'  as  in 
Shaks.  ///  Henry  VI.  V.  iii.  14 — 

'  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong ' ; 

Mereh.  of  Venice,  III.  i.  57—'  He  hath  disgraced  me 
and  hindered  me  half  a  mUlion.'  But  the  oldest 
explanation  is  to  refer  the  jjhrase  to  the  French 
bun    imtrr.hi.      So    Palsgrave   (1530),    Introd.    i% 
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'  Marehi,  a  bargene  or  a  niarketstede  or  cheepe, 
as  good  cheepe,  bnn  marrhie.'    And   this  is   the 
explanation  accepted  by  Murray  (Ox/".  Eng.  Dirt, 
s.v.   'cheap').     Tliat  the   prup.   may   "o  with   it, 
however,  is  shown  by  Caxton,  Ckron.  Enq.  ccxvii. 
205,   'They  toke  the  kynges  prises  for  hir  pcny 
worthes  at  good  chepe.      The  meaning  is  simplj' 
'cheap'  (that  word  being  now  an  adj.,  which  was 
formerly  a  aubst.,   a  somewhat    rare   change  in 
English).     Thus  Sir  D.  Lindsay,  ii.  197— 
•To  sell  richt  deir,  and  by  (oide-chaip. 
And  mix  ry-meill  araanjj  the  aaip. 
And  aoiffrone  with  oyl-dolie.' 

The  phrase  is  not  uncommon  in  early  authors : 
Lever,  Sermons,  1550  (Arber's  ed.  p.  130),  '  For 
they  that  be  true  merchauntemen  to  by  and  sell 
in  dede,  shoulde  and  doo  provide  great  plentye 
and  good  chepe  by  honest  byenge  and  sellynge  of 
theyr  wares';  Rutherford,  Letters  (cxvi.),  'Law 
and  justice  are  to  be  had  bj;  any,  especially  for 
money  and  moven ;  but  Christ  can  get  no  law, 
good  "cheap  or  ieax ' ;  and  Herbert,  Temple,  '  Pro- 
vidence,' 97 — 

'  Ilard  thin^  are  glorious,  easle  thinjfs  good  cheap.* 

'  Better  cheap '  was  also  used,  as  Lever  in  the 
same  sermon  as  above  (p.  130),  'Take  awaye 
lea.smongers,  regrators  and  all  suche  as  by  byinge 
and  sellynge  make  thyngs  more  dere,  and  when 
they  be  gone,  all  tliynj^  wylbe  more  plentye  and 
better  chepe.'  So  liutlierford,  Letters  (ccxv.),  'I 
trow  that  (if  I  were  as  I  have  been  since  I  was 
his  prisoner)  I  would  beg  lodging  for  God's  sake 
in  Hell's  hottest  furnace,  that  I  might  ruli  souls 
with  Clirist.  But  God  be  thanked,  I  shall  lind 
him  in  a  better  lodging.  We  get  Christ  better 
cheap  than  so.' 

In  He  11"  occurs  'as  good  as  dead,'  another 
phrase  in  which  'good'  is  used  to  express  extent, 
qnantity  ratlier  than  quality.  The  Gr.  is  simply 
tlio  [lerf.  ptcp.  of  the  verb  (vevriKpuiiievoi),  which  in 
Ro  4'",  in  a  precisely  parallel  passage  and  con- 
struction, is  tr^  in  AV  simply  'dead,'  but  RV 
gives  '  as  good  as  dead '  there  also.  The  phrase 
13  from  Tindale,  whom  most  versions  follow ;  but 
Wye.  ha.s  'nygh  deed,'  Gen.  'dead,'  Rhem.  'quifca 
dea<l.'  It  is  good  idiomatic  Eng.,  though  Moon 
(Recisers  English,  p.  126)  speaks  of  '  the  strange 
contradiction  in  the  use  of  the  word  good  for  bad' ; 
but  it  probably  expresses  less  emphasis  now  than 
fonnerly.  Cf.  Tindale's  use  of  '  a  good '  for  '  in 
good  earnest,'  ' thoroughlv,'  Dt  9^  'And  I  toke 
youre  synne,  the  calfe  wfiich  ye  had  made,  and 
burnt  him  with  fire  and  stanipe  him  and  grounde 
him  a  good,  even  unto  smal  dust.' 

2.  The  uses  of  'good'  as  a  subst.  may  be  given 
onder  three  heads — 

1.  Material  Possessions,  goods:  Gn  45*  'The 
good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours' ;  1  Ch  29' 
'  I  have  of  mine  own  proper  good,  of  gold  and 
silver'  (RV  'I  have  a  treasure  of  mine  own  of 
gold  and  silver');  1  Jn  3"  'Whoso  hath  this 
world's  good '  (tAk  plov  toC  kIxtiiou,  RV  '  this  world's 
goods').     Cf.  Chaucer,  Parleitunt  of  Fuules,  462— 

■  And  liut  I  here  me  in  hir  «cr^■y•e 
As  wel  as  that  my  wit  can  me  suffyse. 
Fro  poynt  to  iwy'nt.  hir  honour  for  to  sav«, 
Talc  she  my  lyf,  and  all  the  good  I  have." 

So  Ex  22'  Tind.  '  Yf  the  thefe  be  not  foundo,  then 
the  good  man  of  the  liousse  ahalbe  brought  unto 
the  goddes  and  swere,  whether  he  have  put  his 
hande  unto  his  ncighlwurs  gootl';  Un  \V'  Cov. 
'  For  the  kiiige  of  the  north  shal  .  .  .  come  forth 
.  .  .  with  a  mighty  boost  and  exceadinge  greate 
good'  (eh3-),  AV  'riches,'  RV  'substance');  and 
Adams,  Practirnl  M'orks,  i.  52,  '  His  heart  is  pro- 
portionably  enlarged  with  his  house  :  his  good  and 
hia  blood  riseth  together.'     But  in  this  sense  the 
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expression  is  more  freiiuenlly  'goods'  or  'good 
things,'  OS  Ec  5"  '  When  goods  increase,  they  are 
increased  that  eat  them  ' ;  Gn  45'  'Ten  aases  laden 
with  the  good  things  of  Egj-pt.' 

2.  Material  and  moral  blessing,  benefit:  Ps  119'^ 
'  Be  surety  for  thy  ser^-ant  fur  good ' ;  Ec  5"  '  What 
good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof  ? '  Ad.  Est  15" 
'  Who  saved  our  life  and  continually  procured  our 
good ' ;  Wis  5'  '  WTiat  good  hath  nclies  with  our 
vaunting  brought  us?'  Sir  2»  'Ye  that  fear  the 
Lord,  hope  for  good' ;  2 Mac  11"  'Then  Maccabeus 
consented  to  all  that  Lysias  desired,  being  carclol 
of  the  common  good'  (toO  av^Kptpom-ot  ippofTL^oit) ; 
Ro  15-  '  Let  every  one  of  us  ple.ase  his  neiglitjour 
for  his  good  to  edification '  (ItV  '  for  that  wliich 
is  good').     Cf.  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It,  li.  i.  17 — 

•And  this  our  life,  exemnt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  ton[,nie9  in  trees,  nooks  in  the  ninninp  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.' 

In  this  sense  we  find  '  good  things '  in  Sir  39" 
'  For  the  good  are  good  things  created.'  And  the 
phrase  'to  come  of  good'  occurs  2  Mac  14**  '  Per- 
ceiving that  such  sour  behaviour  came  not  of 
good,  he  gathered  together  not  a  few  of  his  men, 
and  withdrew  himself  from  Nicanor'  (dxA  roD  /JeX- 
tiVtoi).     Cf.  Shaks.  Henry  V.  IV.  viii.  4 — 'Captain, 

1  beseech  j-ou  now,  come  apace  to  the  king ;  there 
is  more  good  toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is 
in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of.' 

3.  Moral  or  spiritual  good,  goodness :  Gn  2*  '  the 
tree  of  [RV  adds  '  the  ]  knowledge  of  cood  and 
evil';  Ps  14'- "' There  is  none  that  doetii  good'; 
Is  7"'  "  '  to  refuse  the  e^'il,  and  choose  the  good  ' : 

2  Es  2"  '  I  have  broken  the  evil  in  pieces,  and 
created  the  good ' ;  Sir  33"  '  Good  is  set  against 
evil,  and  life  against  death';  Ro  3'  'Let  us  do 
evil,  that  good  may  come '  ;  He  5"  '  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern 
good  and  evil.'  In  this  sense  'the  good'  .some- 
times is  plu.,  'good  persons,'  as  Pr  14"  'The  evil 
bow  before  the  good'  [a-yia)  ;  sometimes,  however, 
sing.,  as  Sir  12'  '  Give  unto  the  good  (r^j  iyaOi}), 
and  help  not  the  sinner.' 

These  different  meanings  of  'good  "are  all  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  interpretation  of  P»  IS'.  The  Mass.  lleh.  is  'nya 
^'^4^3  ;  its  translations  may  be  ranged  in  three  classes  accord- 
ing M  3^s  '  good '  is  understood. 

1.  (yotnlt :  LXX  iri  T^*  cLyaHif  fu*i  tit  ^^'««  r>;uc  [B  omitS 
whole  clause] ;  Arab.  '  And  Indeed  thou  needcst  not  my 
goods  ■ :  Vulg.  •  Quoniam  bononira  meorum  non  eges ' ;  Wvc 
llSio)  'For  ot  my  goodis  tliou  nedist  not';  [131SI)  'For 
thou  hast  no  need  of  my  goodis ' ;  Cov.  '  My  goodes  are 
nothinge  unto  the,'  followed  by  Rog.,  Cran.,  Bish. ;  Dou- 
'  Because  thou  needest  not  my  good.H,*  with  marg.  note, 
'Christ's  passion  was  not  needful  nor  profltatile  to  <lod  but  to 
man ' ;  Burgess,  '  My  goods  are  at  thy  dispoeol"  (reading  Tn''l'3 

•  lorded  over  [owned]  by  thee '  for  -('SvSd  '  not  over  thee"). 

'i  6'ood  ;  Syr.  '  My  good  is  from  thee* ;  Symm.  •>.«*<•  imv  •■:■ 
irrir  atrtti  rw  \  Jerome,  '  Bene  mihi  non  est  sine  le ' ;  U.  Kuiichi, 

*  My  good  Is  not  (obligatory)  upon  thee' ;  Ewald.  'Thou  on  my 
highest  gowl  1 '  ;  J.  A.  Alexander,  '  My  happiness  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  thee* ;  Del.  *  Besides  thee  inere  is  for  nie  no  weal ' ; 
I'erowne,  '  1  have  no  good  beyond  thee,*  who  is  followed  fi>  KV, 
Jennings,  and  Kirkpatrick  ;  Kay,  '  My  prosperity  has  no  ilajnia 
on  thee* :  Thrupp,  'My  happiness!  there  is  naught  in  com* 
parisonof  thee*;  Cheyne, '  W  ithout  thee  my  welfare  is  naught'; 
or  (Parchment  ed.)  'Welfare  have  1  none  without  thi-e  *  ; 
lie  Witt, '  I  have  naught  that  is  good  bealde  thee  * ;  Si-gond, '  Tu 
es  mon  souveniin  i>i'-n!*  Kautck-h,  *  ^J  giebt  fur  niich  kein 
Out  ausserdirl  '  Wildci-oer  (in  Ffftttmiulft  aan  Vrof.  M.  J. 
lif  iit^jf,  Leiden,  181)1  ;  see  Cheyne  in  Krpog.  Ttmf$,  III.  liM.and 
In  h'xjftt.  III.  Ser.  v.  7s),  'Tliou  art  tlie  good  of  [the  i>eople 
which  Ihy  prophet  cAlled)  thy  wedded  one '  (rtajling  ''i^t'VS)  ;  but 
later  (in  TItrtU.  TijJxhr\ft,  Nov.  1803  :  see  Taylor  ln'i'x7>M. 
Timej,  v.  384),  'Thou  art  my  I^rd,  the  treasure  of  her  whom 
thou  hast  married '  (reading  !;r^U*3)  ;  King,  '  My  good,  beyond 
which  there  Is  none.* 

3.  liiKxIn^tr :  Ai).  myMBtrri'^  nm  •v  m^  1*J  ^  '.  Gen.  (after 
Calvin),  '  My  welldoing  exlendeth  not  lothee'(with  man:  note, 
'Tiiogh  »ve  can  not  enrirhe  Cod,  yet  we  nuist  Ustovve  (W^l'i 
gifts  to  the  us*'  of  bis  children  ')  ;  J.  Klnu-bi,  '  The  g.-<^<l  whi--h  I 
am  doing  does  not  extend  so  far  as  thee' ;  AV,  '  My  g«->CMlm-4 
fjt^tuUth  not  to  I  bee  ' ;  OsL  '  Le  hien  que  Je  fais  ne  ru'nt  i».Mnl 
Jusqu'  k  tol';Sharpe  (p.  8),  'My  gocxlness:  nothing  lK>«lds 
thee'  [la  good],  but  (p.  lAlX  '  Adonai  art  thou,  O  my  goodness 
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there  Ib  nothing  beside  thee  to  the  holy  who  »re  In  the  lond ' 
(p.  SS7,  '  to  the  saintB  who  are  in  the  earth '). 

The  word  goods  had  formerly  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  it  has  now.  Thus  Dt  28"  '  And  the 
Loud  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  {joods '  ;  2  Ch 
21"  '  Behold  with  a  great  jilafpie  will  the  Lord 
smite  thy  people,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  wives, 
and  all  thy  goods.'  RV  changes  'goods  of  AV 
into  some  other  word  in  the  foil,  places  :  Gn  24'° 
'  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand ' 
(310-S;  RV  'all  goodly  things,"  RVm  as  AV)  :  31'» 
'  And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all  his 
goods  which  he  had  gotten'  (rrn  ir'K  Wrj-^j,  RV 
'all  his  substance  which  he  had  gatliered');  Nu 
35'  '  the  suburbs  of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle, 
and  for  their  goods'  (c^'p-j^  RV  'for  their  sub- 
stance'); Dt  28"  'plenteous  in  goods'  {n:i='-,  RV 
'for  good');  2  Ch  21"  'all  thy  goods'  (^.v'n'''?. 
RV  '  all  thy  substance') ;  Neh  9^  '  houses  full  of 
all  goods'  (niD-Sij-c-N^?,  RV '  full  of  all  good  things') ; 
Job  20""  '  his  hands  shall  restore  their  goods  '  (ij'iK, 
RV  '  his  wealth  ') ;  20-'  '  therefore  shall  no  man 
look  for  his  goods'  (^dsd  S'n;-^^  jr'^y,  RV  '  Therefore 
his  prosperity  shall  not  endure')  ;  Zeph  1"  'their 
goods  shall  become  a  booty '  (cVn,  RV  '  their 
wealth ') ;  Sir  14'  '  he  shall  not  take  pleasure  in 
his  goods '  {iy  ToU  xP^f^^^^  auToO,  RV  *  in  his 
possessions ') ;  Mt  24"  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
That  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  his  goods ' 
(^i  jraffi  Tois  inrdpxovffi.i'  ai>ro5,  RV  '  over  all  that  he 
hath  ') ;  Lk  15"  '  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth 
to  me '  {to  HrifiaWov  fUpo^  rijs  ouaias,  RV  '  the 
portion  of  My  [RVm  'the']  substance');  He  10** 
'  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods '  {tu.v 
vTrapxi''ru!i'  i'liwv,  RV  '  your  possessions ')  ;  Rev  3" 
'  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods '  (TreirXovniKa, 
RV  '  have  gotten  riches').  J.  Hastings. 

GOOD,  CHIEF.— According  to  Scripture,  the 
chief  good  for  man  is  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  The  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the  image 
of  God  (Gn  1^)  is  determinative.  God  is  the 
highest  and  best  of  beings  ;  and  man.  His  image, 
while  recognizing  the  relative  goodness  which  is 
conveyed  through  material  blessings,  e.g.,  discerns 
the  chief  good,  that  which  answers  to  our  deepest 
needs,  and  leads  us  to  the  goal  which  our  own 
nature  establishes  for  us,  in  the  region  of  the 
unseen,  the  spiritual  and  divine.  God  is  revealed 
in  the  OT  as  holy,  and  Israel  is  chosen  to  be  a  holy 
people  to  Himself.  The  chief  good  is  thus  secured 
to  the  nation  as  a  nation,  by  faithfulness  in 
worshipping  the  God  of  Israel  and  in  keeping  His 
law.  It  consists  in  God's  favour  and  friendship, 
and  victorious  aid  against  the  nation's  enemies  ; 
it  appears  in  the  acquisition  of  blessings  which, 
in  tne  absence  of  a  clearly  conceived  doctrine  of 
immortality,  can  only  take  the  form  of  worldly 
prosperity  (Dt  28'^-).  The  enigmas  with  which 
faith  is  often  confronted,  if  it  remains  at  any  such 
low  stage  of  development,  are  exemplified  in  the 
Bk.  of  Job  ;  but  there  too,  as  we  see,  the  struggle 
for  light  and  peace  goes  on,  not  without  success. 

At  all  times  the  individual  must  have  had  his 
personal  religious  needs,  and  God  must  have  had 
a  regard  for  him,  simultaneously  with  the  favour 
which  He  showed  to  Israel.  Accordingly,  in  many 
parts  of  OT  a  supreme  good  is  represented  as 
brought  near  to  the  soul  of  the  godly  person.  It 
is  obtained  by  worshipping  the  true  God,  and 
turning  from  sm  to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  ; 
and  so  healthful  and  comforting  is  it  in  the  ex- 
perience of  its  possessor  that  it  is  described  by  a 
special  term,  blessedness,  a  mode  of  designation 
which  is  still  preserved.  Other  good  things  pro- 
cure for  men  a  measure  of  happiness,  but  only  the 
chief  good  of  religion  confers  blessedness  (Ps  1.  23. 
32'  ",   Pr  3,   Is  55,   etc.).     The  overthrow  of  the 


Jewish  nation  at  the  period  of  the  Captivity  taught 
the  mcmlicrs  tliat  if  a  true  blessing  was  thereuftor 
to  be  looked  for  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  by  pioua 
individuals  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  souls,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  righteous  purposes  such  as  God 
could  approve  (Jer  31""-,  Ezk  18). 

Christ  came  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Men  were  invited  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.  In  that  case  they  might 
have  nothing,  but  yet  they  would  have  all ;  they 
should  trust  their  I'ather  in  heaven,  and  suppress 
anxiety  (Mt  B^'"-)-  But,  again,  the  Infinite  Spirit 
is  not  sufficiently  kno^^^l  even  to  the  heart  that 
turns  to  Him  as  Father.  Christ  has  declared  Him. 
Jesus  was  perfectly  righteous  in  His  human  cir- 
cumstances, and  presented  in  Himself  a  copy  of 
the  diWne  nature  which  is  level  to  our  apprehen- 
sion. In  seeking  the  perfect  blessing,  men  have 
thus  to  learn  of  Christ  (Mt  ll-^),  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  8'-),  to  receive 
Him  as  the  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven 
(Jn  e""-).  etc.  Further,  the  righteousness  and  love 
of  Christ  were  proved  to  be  invincible  and  infinite 
by  His  voluntary  endurance  of  death.  The  fullest 
revelation  of  divine  goodness  is  seen  in  the  cross  of 
Clirist,  and  through  it  man  obtains  the  chief  good, 
viz.  full  forgiveness,  and  power  to  live  a  life  which 
approaches  the  perfect  standard  (1  Co  l'""-.  Gal  6", 
Eph  2""-,  Col  V";  He  12'»-,  1  P  2""'-). 

It  is  implied  in  Scripture  that  material  pos- 
sessions and  intellectual  advancement  are  goodj 
and  are  legitimate  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit. 
It  is  even  an  imperative  duty  to  seek  them,  the 
obligation  of  the  Christian  being  to  do  the  most 
good  he  can,  and  therefore  to  call  into  requisi- 
tion the  best  means  attainable.  People  should 
use  the  world  (1  Th  4"),  and  if  any  will  not  work, 
neither  ought  he  to  eat  (2  Th  3'").  Men  require  to 
be  not  slothful  in  business  (Ro  12").  It  follows 
that  the  intellect,  which  enables  us  to  subdue  the 
world,  ought  to  be  cultivated.  But  then  all  powers 
and  possessions  have  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
paramount  aims  of  Christian  love  and  righteous- 
ness. The  chief  end  and  privilege  of  man  is  to 
glorify  God  (Col  3",  I  P4"'-"). 

The  chief  good  which  is  attainable  by  man  in 
this  world  is  only  relatively  to  be  so  described.  A 
Christian  spirit  is  indeed  better  than  all  riches  ;  it 
knows  a  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give  or  take 
away  (Jn  U") ;  its  faith  overcomes  the  world  (1  Jn 
5*) ;  and  through  Christ,  its  Light,  it  derives  in- 
struction and  blessing  from  everything  that  aflects 
it,  and  often,  as  it  were,  sees  heaven  opened  (2  Co 
3").  Hence  it  finds  all  gloomy  pessimistic  views 
of  life  unwarrantable.  But  sin  and  pain  suri-ive 
till  death,  even  in  all  believers.  A  good  which  is 
alisolute  and  unqualified  is  not  to  be  tasted  there- 
fore on  earth.  The  Christian,  however,  has  the 
comfort  and  stimulus  of  the  highest  hope.  A  good 
which  is  perfect  is  anticipated  as  the  reward  of  the 
glorified  saints.  It  consists  in  their  everlasting 
service  of  God  (Rev  7'^"-  21^-  *).  G.  Ferkiks. 

GOODLY,  GOODLINESS.— Though  'goodly'  was 
at  one  time  used  adverbially  also,  it  is  enijiloyed  in 
AV  as  an  adj.  only.  There  it  is  found  with  two 
ditlerent  meanings  (and  the  mod.  meaning,  con- 
siderrihlr,  pretty  large,  '  a  goodly  number,'  is  not 
one  of  them). 

1.  Fair  to  look  upon,  fine,  handsome.  In  this 
sense  it  is  applied  to  persons,  as  Gn  39*  '  Joseph 
was  a  goodly  person,   and  well   favoured ' ;  *   of 

•  Tindale'a  tr" ;  Heb.  INh  np;,  lit.  'fair  of  form";  LXX  ««i« 
iS  i7it, ;  Vulg.  '  pulchra  facie,''  and  Wye.  '  fayr  in  face,'  which 
limit  the  meaning,  the  same  epithet  being  used  of  fruit  (Jer  W^; 
RV  '  comely.'  The  Heb.  epithet  is  often  used  of  women,  as  of 
Rachel  (Gn"29'7,  where  the  whole  phrase  is  exactly  the  siime  oa 
is  used  here  of  Joseph,  EV  '  Rachel  was  beautiful  and  well 
favoured'),  of  Abigail  (1  S  2S»,  where  EV  give  'of  a  le»ut;fal 
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eaiments,  as  Ex  39="  'goodly  bonnets  of  fine 
linen '  ;  of  trees,  as  Ps  80'°  '  the  Iiouj^'hs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars '  ('?!<''!"i(<,  lit.  as  AVm 
and  RV  'cedars  of  God');  of  cities  (Dt  C"), 
mountains  (Dt  3-^),  horses  (Zee  10*)  ;  and  not  only 
of  majestic  things,  but  of  vessels  (2  Ch  36"'-'"), 
precious  stones  (Mt  13",  Lk  21'),  and  even  '  heri- 
tages'  (Ps  16»,  Jer  3'°).  It  is  also  used  of  a  price 
(Zee  11'')  paid  for  a  slave,  'a  handsome  price!' 
spoken  ironically  there.  In  illustration  we  have 
Gov.  using  the  word  of  .Jerusalem,  Ezk  16"  '  mar- 
velous goodly  wast  thou  and  beutifuU,  yee  even  a 
very  Queene  wast  thou ' ;  and  of  Tyre,  27*  '  thy 
builders  have  made  the  marvelous  goodly.'  The 
Douay  describes  a  cup  so,  Ps  23'  '  Thou  hast  fatted 
my  head  with  oyle  :  and  my  chalice  inebriating 
how  goodlie  is  it!'  and  Bacon  horse- trappings 
(Essays,  '  Of  Masques,'  p.  158),  '  For  Justs  and 
Tourneys  and  Barriers,  the  "lories  of  them  are 
chiefly  ...  in  the  Goodly  Furniture  of  their 
Horses  and  Armour.'  Fuller  illustrates  2  S  23"' 
'he  slew  an  Egyptian,  a  goodly  man'  (lit.,  says 
Kirkpatrick,  '  a  man  of  appearance,'  a  notable 
man,  which  is  explained  in  1  Ch  11^  to  mean  'a 
man  of  great  stature,'  with  the  addition  '  live 
cubits  high '),  when  he  saj's  {Holy  IVarre,  n.  vii. 
p.  51),  'And  though  the  Goths  had  a  law,  alwayes 
to  choose  a  short  thick  man  for  their  King ;  yet 
surely  a  goodly  stature  is  most  majesticall.' 

2.  Fair  in  speech,  agreeable  :  Gn  49-'  '  Naphtali 
is  a  hind  let  loose :  he  giveth  goodly  words ' 
(■i?V*"19!<,  a  difficult  passage,  see  Spurrell  :  the 
EV  comes  from  Tindale,  and  is  a  good  tr»  of  the 
MT).*  Cf.  T.  Lever,  Sermons  {Arher'a  ed.  p.  73), 
'  ludas  pretence  was  wondrous  goodly,  to  sell  the 
oyntment  for  a  great  summe  of  money,  to  relieve 
the  poore  with.' 

The  coinpar.  and  superl.  of  the  adj.  are  also  used 
in  AV,  ISO"'  And  he  had  a  son  whose  name  was 
Saul,  a  choice  young  man  and  a  goodly  :  and  there 
was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier 
person  than  he ' ;  IS  8'°  '  your  goodliest  young 
men ' ;  1  K  20*  '  thy  wives  also  and  thy  children, 
even  the  goodliest,  are  mine ' ;  I  Mae  8'  '  the 
goodliest  countries.'  So  Shaks.  Tempest,  I.  ii.  483^ 
*  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man.' 

Chaucer,  Troiliis,  ii.  880— 

*  Ma  dame,  y-wis,  the  ^oodlieste  mayde 
Of  greet  estat  in  al  the  toun  of  Troye.' 

The  subst.   goodliness  occurs  but   once,   in    a 

beautiful  passage  where  it  is  a  most  appropriate 
tran^slation.  Is  40"  '  All  fle.sh  is  gras.s,  and  all  the 

foodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.' 
he  meaning  of  the  Eng.  word  (which  comes  from 
the  Bishops'  Bible)  is  evidently  '  that  which  makes 
it  fair  to  look  upon,'  beauty,  charm,  as  in  Hooker, 
Ecdes.  Polity,  v.  15,  '  What  travail  and  cost  was 
bestowed  that  the  goodline.ss  of  the  temple  might 
be  a  spectacle  of  admiration  to  all  the  world  ! ' 
The  RV  retains  the  word.  But  the  Heb.  is  njn 
hesed,  which  everywhere  else  (and  it  is  very  com- 
mon) means  kindness.  Nearly  all  mod.  commen- 
tators (Ges.,  Hitzig,  Del.,  Nagels,,  Chevne,  Dillm., 
Orelli,  and  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.)  accept  this  solitary 
instance  as  sufiicient,  supporting  it  by  .saying,  as 
Cheyne,  that  its  synonj'rn  Jii'n  has  the  double 
sen.so  of  favour  and  gracefulnes-s.  So  Cov.  '  bewtie ' ; 
•  Jen.  '  grace ' ;  and  apparently  Ja  1"  evTrpiveia.  On 
the  other  hand,  LXX  gives  iu^a;  Vulg.  'gloria,' 
after  which  Wvc.  and  Dou.  '  glorie,'  and  so  the 
verse  is  quoted  in  IP  1" :  hence  Lowth  emends 
coiint«nanco,'  G«n.  simply  *  beautiful,'  LXX  a^in  iy^tOii  t« 
•."ill  •^tJ^I,  and  of  FjithiT  (Est  2'  nK-;?  njtoi  "IXP1T15;,  KV  '  fair 
and  beautiful,'  AVm  '  fair  of  form  and  ^ood  of  countcnanco'). 

•  The  reading  of  most  VSS  and  odd.  is,  •  Naphtali  is  a  slender 
terebinth  giving  fortii  gon<IIy  tioughs';  but  O.  A.  Smith,  in 
Ezpoi.  IV.  Ser.  vU.  IfH),  prefcra  tho  SIT,  saying  that  it  is  •  beauti- 
fully exprcMive  of  a  people  in  the  positi'm  of  Naphtali.* 


the  Ileb.  to  M^ri,  and  Ewald  to  \^)^  (whom  Brigga 
follows),  getting  '  the  glory  thereof,'  which  does 
not  seriously  alter  the  translation  or  the  meaning. 
Salmond  (on  1  P  1^)  happily  illustrates  the  thought 
from  Landor  :  '  There  are  no  fields  of  amarantli  on 
this  side  the  grave  ;  there  are  no  voices,  O  Khodope, 
that  are  not  soon  mute,  however  tuneful  ;  there  is 
no  name,  with  whatever  emphasis  of  passionate 
love  repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint  at 
last.'  J.  Hastings. 

GOODMAN. — The  ordinary  word  for  a  '  man  '  in 
Heb.  (s?'i<)  is  once  tr''  '  goodman '  in  AV,  Pr  7'" 
'  the  goodman  is  not  at  home.'  This  has  passed 
from  Gov.  through  the  Bishops'  to  AV,  and  it  Is 
accepted  by  RV.  The  Gen.  and  Dou.  have  '  my 
husband  is  not  at  home ' ;  and  su  Wye.  1388,  '  m\  n 
hosebonde  is  not  in  his  hows'  ;  but  1382,  'Thir  is 
not  a  man  in  hir  house,'  after  Vul^.  '  Non  est  enim 
vir  in  domo  sua.'  This  is  exactly  how  the  word 
'  goodman '  has  been  used  in  Scotland  from  the 
beginning  of  written  speech  at  least,  and  how  it  is 
in  constant  use  still.  Jamieson  quotes  from 
Douglas,  Virgil,  255,  14— 

•  To  Vulcanis  hir  husband  and  gudemon, 
Within  ills  goldin  chalmer  echo  began 
Thus  for  to  speik.' 

Once  Shaks.  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense, 
putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  low-bom  Christo- 
pher Sly,  Taming  of  t lie  Shrew,  Ind.  ii.  107 — 

*SIy.     Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her  T 
Sly.      Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  ? 

My  men  should  call  me  lord  :  1  am  your  goodman.' 

The  word  is  found  also  in  NT  as  tr°  of  oUoifir- 
Trlrrrjs,  '  master  of  the  house.'  This  Gr.  word 
occurs  12  times  in  the  Synoptics  and  nowhere  else 
(Mt  lO^*  13-''-"  20'-  "  21»  24«  Mk  U'\  Lk  12=»  13=» 
14-'  22"  :  in  the  last  passage  rj}?  oUiat  is  added). 
The  Vulg.  rendered  by  '  paterfamilias'  everywhere 
except  Mk  14'*  '  dominus  domus,'  and  so  Wye. 
gave  '  housbond  man  '  everywhere  except  Mk  14'* 
'  lord  of  the  lious.'  Tindale  introduced  the  i>hrase 
'  goodman  of  the  house,'  using  it  everywhere  except 
Mt  10=5  '  lorde  of  the  housse,'  13-''- »»  20'  21»  '  house- 
holiler.'  Cov.  preferred  '  "ood  man  of  the  house' 
in  Mt  10"°,  and  '  householder '  in  20"  ;  otherwise 
he  followed  Tind.,  whom  the  rest  of  the  versions 
before  the  Rhemish  copied  exactly.  The  Rliem. 
gives  'householder'  in  Mt  13"  20'  2\^,  Lk  l*^ ; 
'master  of  the  house'  in  Mk  14'*,  Lk  14^';  else- 
where '  goodman  of  the  house.'  AV  follows  Tind. 
except  in  Mt  10"°,  Lk  13"°  '  master  of  the  house.' 
The  result  is  sometimes  curious.  Thus,  as  Trench 
points  out,  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard,  the  '  householder  '  of  Lk  20'  becomes  the 
'  goodman  of  the  house  '  in  20".  RV  has  redressed 
tins  anomaly,  but  still  presents  three  ditlerent 
translations  of  the  word,  '  m.aster  of  the  house'  in 
Mt  lo"°  24*°,  Lk  12=»  13"°  14"':  'householder'  in 
Mt  13-''-  °"  20'- "  21"' ;  and  '  goodman  of  the  house ' 
in  Mk  14",  Lk  22". 

The  word  is  a  combination  of  '  good  '  and  '  man' 
(not,  says  Skeat,  a  corruption  of  Anglo  Sax.  gum- 
tiian  as  suggested  by  Aldis  Wright);  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  meaning  'master'  arose  from 
the  meaning  '  husband,'  in  which,  it  must  bo 
reiiiembere<l,  it  is  one  of  many  similar  combina- 
tions, as  good-father,  good-sister,  etc.  ;  in  fact, 
all  relatives  by  marriage  were  once  so  designated 
in  England,  and  are  still  so  designated  in  Scotland. 
How  completely  the  adj.  portion  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  complete  word      18  illustrated   by  Trencu 

*  tiring  now  one  word,  'goodman'  should  be  accented,  ■« 
Harle  rt'niarks  (PhUoltx}}/,  p.  (UC),  on  the  first  syllable,  like 
f-hapnmn,  and  ao  distinguished  from  the  two  separate  worda 
*  goo^l  man.'  In  AVot  ItUl.  however,  it  is  given  as  'goodmao 
everywhere  except  Pr  7"  and  Lk  22"  where  It  Is  '  good-man.' 
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{On  the  A  V  of  the  NT,  p.  96)  in  the  line  from 
GolUing's  Ovid.  i. — 

•  The  goodman  8cekB  the  good  wife's  death.' 

But  it  often  fumislieJ  a  word-play  :  Thus  Cotgrave, 
Diet.  s.v.  '  Maistre' — '  Also  a  title  of  honour  (such 
as  it  is)  belonginji  to  all  artificers,  and  tradesmen  ; 
whence  Maistre  Pierre,  Maistre  Jelian,  etc.  ;  which 
ve  i;ive  not  so  generally  but  qualify  the  meaner 
sort  of  them  (especially  in  countrey  townes)  with 
tlie  title  of  "oodman  (too  good  for  many).'  So 
Shaks.  Twelfth  Night,  IV.  ii.  141— 

*  Like  a  mad  lad, 
Pare  thy  nailg,  dad ; 

Adieu,  goodman  deviL* 

And  Fuller,  Holy  State,  '  as  he  is  called  goodman, 
he  desires  to  answer  to  the  name,  and  to  be  so 
indeed.'  Tindale  uses  the  word  once  in  the  Pent., 
Ex  22"  '  the  goodman  of  the  housse  shal  be  brought 
unto  the  goddes '  (n-jn-'jj;;,  EV  'the  master  of  the 
house').  Rutherford  more  than  once  describes 
Christ  as  '  the  goodman  of  this  bouse.  His  dear 
Kirk.'  J.  Hastings. 

GOODNESS.— See  Good  and  Righteousness. 

GOPHER  WOOD  (isJ-sa,  'a.zi-q!iphe.r,  l<^a.  rerpi- 
7u>'o,  liijnn  Iwvignta,  Gn  6"). — We  have  no  clue  from 
the  etymology  of  the  connate  dialects  as  to  the  kind 
of  tree  referred  to.  Celsius  (Hicrob.  i.  328)  argues 
that  it  is  the  cypress,  from  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  gopher  and  Kvirdpiffaot.  Vossius  argues 
that  it  was  a  resinojis  tree,  from  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  iv  and  lEiJ  'resin.'  Dillmann  opposes 
Lagarde's  view  that  n;5  is  a  contraction  or  clerical 
error  for  nirs  gophrtth  =  '  pitch.'  In  any  case  it 
was  a  wood  suitable  for  shipbuilding,  ana  the  ark 
was  constructed  of  it.  In  ZATW,  1898,  Heft  i.  p. 
163,  Cheyne  suggests  that  the  cuneiform  phrase 
■which  underlies  Gn  6"  was  misunderstood,  but  that 
some  variety  of  cedar  is  intended.      G.  E.  Post. 

GORGET. — In  1  S  17'  Goliath  is  described  as 
having  '  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders ' ; 
in  the  marg.  it  is  a  'gorget.'  The  'gorget'  was  a 
piece  of  armour  for  protecting  the  gorge  or  throat. 
Spenser  has  the  word  in  FQ  IV.  iii.  12— 

'  HiB  weasand-pipe  is  through  his  gorget  cleft.' 

And  Jonson,  Catiline,  iv.  2  (C:esar  pointing  to 
Cicero) — 

'  See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown. 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was.* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  it  in  Woodstock  (Ch.  I.),  and 

in  the  Lay,  v.  22 — 

'  Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp.' 

J.  Hastings. 
GORGIAS  (Popyfas). — A  general  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who  is  described  as  '  a  mighty  man  of 
the  King's  Friends'  (1  Mac  3^),  and  a  captain  who 
'  had  experience  in  matters  of  war '  (2  Mac  8'). 
When  Antiochus  set  out  on  his  Parthian  campaign 
(B.C.  166  or  165),  his  chancellor,  Lysias,  who  was 
charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Pal., 
despatched  a  large  army  to  Judtea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ptolemy,  Nicanor,  and  Gorgia.s.  Tlie 
Syrians  met  the  Jews  under  Judas  Maccalx-eus  at 
tlie  entrance  to  the  hill-country  of  Judnea,  and 
encamped  at  Emmaus.  From  this  point  G.,  with 
a  body  of  6000  men,  attempted  to  make  a  night 
attack  upon  the  Jews ;  but  Juda-s,  hearing  of  liis 
advance,  hastily  quitted  his  camp,  and,  falling 
suddenly  on  the  camp  of  the  Syrians  in  the  early 
morning,  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  When 
G.  returned  from  a  vain  pursuit  among  the 
mountains,  he  found  the  Syrian  camp  on  fire,  and 


the  Jews  drawn  up  ready  for  battle  ;  and,  ■\\'ithout 
risking  an  encounter,  he  fled  to  the  Pliil.  countrj 
(1  Mac  3*'-4'»  ;  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vii.  4  ;  2  Mac  S'^-^S). 
From  2  Mac  lO""-  it  ajipears  tliat  G.,  who  ii 
described  as  commandant  of  tlie  district  (o-rpoTi/vut 
Turn  Tbiruv),  remained  in  that  country  aftei  his 
defeat,  and  continually  hara-sscd  the  Jews  by 
means  of  liis  mercenary  troops,  assisted  by  the 
Iduma'ans.  Two  or  three  years  later  Judas  led  an 
expedition  against  Gilead,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
his  brothers,  entrusted  the  command  of  the  Jews 
to  two  ollicers,  .Joseph  the  son  of  Zacharias,  and 
Azarias.  Contrary  to  Judas'  orders,  they  attacked 
tlie  SjTians  in  Jamnia,  but  were  repulsed  by  G. 
with  liea\y  lo.ss  (1  Mac  si"""-";  Jos.  Ant.  XII 
viii.  6).  In  2  Mac  12'-""  this  defeat  is  barely 
mentioned,  but  we  are  told  how  .ludas  defeated 
G.,  and  how  the  accursed  (rhv  KaTdpaTop)  G.  him- 
self was  nearly  taken  prisoner  by  a  Jewish  horse- 
man named  Dositheus.  The  description  of  G.  in 
2  Mac  12-"  as  '  governor  of  Idum.-ca  is  perhaps  an 
error  for  '  governor  of  Jamnia '  (so  Grotius.  and  of. 
Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vi.  8).  H.  A.  White. 

GORTYNA  {<€ls>  Viprmav  A,  Toprvfa  sV,  1  Mac 
\ri-'). — The  most  important  city  in  Crete,  after 
Gnossus,  situated  about  midway  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  island.  After  the  successful  embassy 
sent  by  Simon  Maccab;Bus  to  Rome  (B.C.  139),  the 
Roman  Senate  drew  up  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  their  terri- 
tory. Among  a  number  of  small  autonomous  states 
ana  communes  to  which  copies  of  the  decree  were 
sent,  G.  is  mentioned.  From  this  we  may  infer 
that  Jewish  residents  were  then  to  he  found  in 
Crete.  For  the  evidence  that  G.  was  at  that  time 
an  independent  community,  see  Marqu.ardt,  Iio>n 
Staatsver.  i.  333  f.  H.  A.  White. 

GOSHEN. — 1.  Named  in  connexion  with  the  con 

quests  of  Joshua  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Jos  10"  II'", 
both  1)-).  Its  exact  situation  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. It  was  a  district  (""is),  not  a  city.  2.  .4 
toum  in  the  hill-country  of  .ludah  (Jos  15",  P). 
Its  site  is  unknown.     3.  See  next  article. 

GOSHEN  (R'J  city  ?,  Gn  46=8-  ^,  the  point  at  which 
Jacob  aimed  in  going  down  into  Eg\q)t ;  and  land 
of  G.,  Gn  45">  46-''-^  47"-<»-"  50*).— the  conntrj-  in 
Egypt  in  which  Joseph  proposed  that  his  father 
and  brethren  should  dwell  during  the  famine,  that 
they  might  profit  by  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  and  be 
near  to  liim  (Gn  45'°),  which  Pharaoh  accordingly 
gritnted  to  them  (47'),  and  in  which  the  children 
of  Israel  remained,  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
through  the  oppression,  until  the  Exodus  (Ex  9^, 
cf.  12^-).  It  was  suitable  for  a  pastoral  tribe, 
which  would  be,  as  such,  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians  (Gn  46").  It  evidently  lay  on  the  Syr. 
frontier  (Gn  46-^),  and  was  consiiiered  appropriate 
for  the  temporary  settlement  of  foieigners.  When 
it  is  described  as  '  the  best  of  the  land  '  (Gn  47'), 
that  was  no  doubt  from  a  shepherd's  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  Pharaoh 
who  welcomed  Jacob  to  Egypt  belonged  to  one  of 
the  foreign  dynasties,  known  as  the  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd  dynasties,  and  who  were  themselves 
hated  by  the  Egyptians.  The  LXX,  made,  it  must 
be  remembered,'  in  Egypt,  has  important  read- 
ings. '  In  the  land  of  G.'  (Gn  45"')  is  if  yi  Viacfi 
'Apa/3ias,  so  also  46** ;  in  tlie  later  passages  the 
defining  word  'kpaflias  is  dropped.  In  the  Apocr. 
book  of  Judith  (P-'")  yn  IVtre/i  appears  to  be 
roughly  all  the  borderland  of  Egypt  E.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Tanis  to  Memphis,  i.e.  all  the  E. 
borderland  of  the  Delta,  with  perhaps  a  good  slice 
of  the  Delta  itself,  within  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile.     Ace.  to  the  LXX  the  city  of  G.  should  b« 
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Ilaioopolis;  Gn  46^  'ami  lie  sent  Judali  before 
him  unto  Josejib,  to  sliow  tlie  wiiy  before  liiiu 
unto  G.;  and  tiiey  came  into  the  land  of  G.,'  is 
simply  auvavTTJffai  aiVy  Ka0'  'lipivuv  irAXti',  et$  yTjv 
'Pafuatr-^,  '  to  meet  him  (Joseph)  at  Heroopolis,  into 
the  land  of  Itiimesse ' ;  and  in  the  next  verse 
'  (Joseph  went  up  to  meet  his  father)  to  G.'  xaB' 
llpuiuv  iriXii",  at  Heroopolis.  Hence  we  see  that 
the  Jewish  view  and  tradition  in  the  last  centuries 
before  Christ  made  the  city  of  Heroopolis,  near 
what  was  then  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  point 
at  which  Joseph  met  Jacob.  Heroojiolis  is  now 
fixed  by  Rom.  milestones  at  Tell  el-Maslikftta  in 
the  Wady  Tumllit,  and  is  i)robably  identical 
with  Pithoni.  It  was  the  first  important  station 
in  Egypt  on  the  S.  road  from  Syria,  and  therefore 
a  very  likely  place  for  such  a  meeting.  But  the 
city  of  G.  can  hardly  have  been  identical  with 
Heroopolis,  even  to  the  Jews;  this  mention  of 
Heroopolis  must  rather  perhaps  be  considered  as 
the  translators'  improvement  on  the  original. 

Tlio  land  of  G.  is  to  them  the  land  of  Gesem  of 
Arabia.  Now,  from  I'tolemy  we  know  that  Arabia 
was  the  name  of  a  nome  on  the  E.  border  of  the 
Delta,  with  the  capital  Phacussa  ;  and  ace.  to 
Strabo,  I'hacussa  was  the  i>oint  at  which  the  canal 
to  the  Red  Sea  branched  from  the  Nile.  At  the 
spot  which  best  answers  to  this  description,  viz.  Salt 
el-Henneh,  monuments  have  been  found  naminj; 
Per-Sopd  and  i^es,  or  {^esem.  In  the  nome-lists  of 
Ptolemaic  times  the  xx""  nome  has  the  capital 
Per-Sopd,  or  ^esem,  and  is  itself  called  Sopd. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  nome  of 
Arabia,  and  that  ^esem  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
LXX  Gesem.  In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  city 
seems  to  bo  written  l^es,  wliich  then  can  be  at 
once  identilied  with  the  principal  element  in  the 
Gr.  Phacussa.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Saft  el- 
Henneh  is  the  ancient  Per-Sopd,  Phacussa,  l^es, 
and  I^esem.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  another 
kind  that  partly  contradicts  this.  Farther  N.E., 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Tumll.1t,  there 
is  an  important  village  called  FAl^fls,  once  capital 
of  a  large  district  corresponding  to  the  Arab, 
nome,  and  identified  by  the  later  Copts  with 
Phacussa.  It  is  dillicult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  Arab,  nome  had  two  capitals — one  Per- 
Sopd  =  Saft  (el-Henneh),  the  other  I^Cesor  lj;esem  = 
Fakfts.  Strabo  would  then  have  confused  the  two 
capitals  in  making  Phacuss.a  instead  of  Per-.Sopd 
the  point  at  which  the  canal  branched  ott".  If 
Jacob  aimed  at  reaching  Fakds,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  followed  the  N.  route,  close  to  the  sea, 
since  the  S.  route,  to  Heroopolis,  would  have  taken 
him  considerably  out  of  his  way.  Why,  then, 
does  the  LXX  introduce  Heroopolis  for  G.  ?  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  still  surrounded 
with  almost  incredible  dilHcultie.s.  When  we  know 
what  ancient  site  was  occupied  by  tlie  modern 
Falfrts,  where  considerable  mounds  still  e.\ist,  it 
will  1)6  possible  to  speak  with  greater  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  land  of  G.,  if 
Judith  is  to  be  taken  as  authoritative,  it  included 
ml  least  four  Kgjptian  nomcs  outside  the  Delta,  viz. 
the  Sethroite  on  the  N.K.  frontier,  the  Arab,  and 
the  lleliopolitan,  and  that  of  Heroopolis  in  the 
Wady  TumtlAt.  Po.^sibly,  however,  it  should  be 
restricted  to  the  Arab,  nome,  perhaps  from  about 
Belbeis  to  FafeOs,  althoiigh  the  Wady  TumilAt 
ought  also  to  be  included.  liy  comparing  Gn 
47''''  with  "  we  find  that  the  laml  of  Hamesse  and 
the  land  of  G.  are  almost  or  quite  identical. 

It  is,  of  course,  [lossible  that  G.  is  an  entirely 
foreign  name,  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
anil  lliat  the  I-XX  translators  were  only  making 
conjectures  as  to  ils  idcntiliiation.  Of  two  things 
we  may  be  certain,  that  it  lay  on  the  E.  Viorder  of 
the  Delta,  and  furDisheU  excellent  pasture  ;  ami  if 


it  dill  not  produce  luxuriant  harvests  of  corn  and 
vegetables,  like  the  ancient  Arab,  nome,  we  find 
that  the  Israelites  dwelling  there  were  at  least 
plentifully  supplied  with  'leeks,  onions,  and  garlic' 
(Nu  H»).  K.  Ll.  Griffith. 

GOSPEL — Anglo-Sax.  Godspell  =  *  God  story 
(not  'good  story'),— the  tr.,  from  Anglo-Sax.  times, 
of  eiayyiXiov  in  NT.  In  Homer,  in  the  sing.,  and  in 
Attic  Gr.,  in  the  pi.,  it  signified  a  rewird  or  a 
thank -offering  for  good  tidings.  In  later  Gr. 
(Plutarch,  in  the  pi.,  Lncian,  in  the  sing.)  it  sig- 
nified also  the  good  tidings  itself.  In  LXX,  2  S  4"^, 
the  Attic  meaning  and  the  plural  occur  ;  in  the 
two  remaining  instances  (sometimes  quoted  for 
the  sense  good  news),  2K  18---^,  it  is  probable 
that  the  non-cla-ssical  fern.  sing.  evayyeXia  ought 
to  be  read  (cf.  vv.  ■"•  -'',  where  this  form  is  certain). 
In  NT  the  nent.  sing,  alone  is  found  (in  Lk  never ; 
in  Ac  twice  ;  in  Rev  once  ;  in  Jn — Gosp.  and  Epp. 
— never,  whether  subst.  or  vb.),  and  in  the  sense 
of  good  news  only ;  a  sense,  moreover,  always 
specialized,  in  accordance  apparently  with  tlie 
Deutero-Isaian  ei'a-yyfX/f'o^ioi,  as  may  "be  gathered 
from  the  quotation  and  comment  in  Ro  10"- '", 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  tCip  eiayytXtiofUvtav 
iyaBi  !     But  they  did  not  all  obey  n^i  (vayycMu.' 

The  content  of  this  NT  gospel  had  two  stages. 
(1)  In  the  mouth  of  Christ,  and  of  those  whom, 
while  He  was  on  earth.  He  sent  forth  to  proclaim 
it  (.Mt  10',  Lk  9-  W  [Mk  16"]),  it  was  the  good 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mk  1'*- ",  Mt  4^ 
9")  wliich  He  had  come  to  establish  ;  and  this  is 
called  in  Mk  1"  'the  good  tidings  of  God,'  i.e. 
coming  from  God  (cf.  1  P  4") ;  in  Ac  20^  '  the 
good  tidings  of  the  free  favour  of  God  ' ;  in  1  Ti  1" 
'  tlie  good  tidings  of  (i.e.  about)  the  glorj'  (i.e. 
the  manifested  perfection)  of  the  blessed  God.' 
This  good  tidings  about  tlie  kingdom  Christ  had 
also  associated  inseparably  with  His  own  person  : 
Mk  8"  W  '  For  my  sake  and  the  gospel's' :  hence 
it  is  likewise  called  in  Mk  1'  'the  gospel  of  (i.e. 
about)  Jesus  Christ' ;  and  thus  it  enters  upon  the 
second  stage  in  its  meaning. 

(2)  After  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  it  be- 
came the  ()ood  tidings  (not  so  much  brought  by, 
and  proclaimed  bj',  as)  about  Christ  (cf.  Ro  1'  '  The 
good  tidings  from  God  about  [irtpi]  His  Son ') ;  see 
ICo  9'^;  also  'the  good  tidings  of  (about)  the 
glory  (the  manifested  perfection)  of  Christ,'  2  Co  4*; 
or,  simply,  '  the  "ood  tidings,'  1  Co  9".  So  the 
apostolic  (chiefly  Pauline)  use  may  be  defined  as 
the  good  tidings,  coming  from  God,  of  srilrntinn 
h'j  ilis  free  favour  through  Christ.  See  Eph  1" 
('of  our  .salvation'),  Eph  0*^  ('of  peace').  Probably, 
though  not  .so  certainly  as  Weiss  seems  to  think, 
the  word  (like  our  word  preaching)  sometimes 
expresses  not  so  much  the  content  itself  as  the 
act  of  proclaiming  it :  in  this  way  we  may  perhaps 
explain  the  genitives  of  those  who  pre.'ich  and 
those  who  hear  in  such  passages  as  2  Co  llJ'*  '  We 
came  as  far  as  unto  you  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,' 
2  Co  4'  '  our  gospel,'  \io  2"  Iti-'*  '  nnj  gospel,'  i.e. 
our,  my,  exposition  of  the  gospel  ;  and  Gal  2* 
'  I  have  been  intrusted  with  the  gospel  (the 
preaching  of  the  gospel)  to  the  unr\rcumri.non, 
even  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  to  the  circum- 
cision';  not  the  content  being  dillerent,  but  the 
sphere  and  the  emphasis  (ef.  1  Co  15"  '  Whether 
it  be  I  or  they,  so  we  jireaeh,  and  so  ye  lielieved'). 
In  each  of  the  passages  where  '  my  gospel '  or  '  my 
jireaching  of  the  gospel '  occurs,  the  writer  apjiears, 
iiceiirding  to  the  context,  to  1m)  laying  stress  on 
some  particular  i>oiiit  which  it  lia.s  been  his  way 
to  expound  with  sjiecial  fulness  n.s  having  lieen 
emphalieally  Inirne  in  upon  him  at  the  time  of 
his  prearhiug,  or  as  closely  alTerting  the  case  o( 
the  people  to  whom   he  is  writing.     Thus  Chrut 
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the  Judge,  tlie  characteristic  of  the  early  mis- 
sionary preaching  (Ac  17")f  is  the  element  on 
which  he  lays  stress  in  the  '  our  gospel  '  of  1  Th  1" 
(cf.  >-v.'-'°  and  2  Th  l"-").  Again,  in  Ro  2",  after 
his  theme  has  been  the  equal  responsibility  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  as  doers  of  law,  he  recalls  his  proclama- 
tion of  the  fact  that  God  will  judge  by  Jesus  Christ 
all  men  alike,  not  b^  their  outward  situations  but 
by  their  inward  attitudes  {t4  /cpmrrd).  Once  more, 
in  2Ti  2*,  in  order  to  encourage  Timothy  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  the  writer  shows  how,  in  '  his 
Gospel,'  he  lays  stress  upon  the  glorified  state  of 
Jesus  the  man  and  Christ  the  King, — king  by 
royal  descent  and  fulfilling  prophetic  anticipation. 
(Cf.  2  Co  4*  t4  fi^ayy^Xiox  viiCiv,  and  v.*  XfiKTrbr 
'IiI<roCi»  Kitpior,  the  Lordship  of  the  raised  Christ 
being,  in  fact,  the  sum  of  the  Pauline  preaching, 
Ph  2'").  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there  a 
single  sign  that  he  is  hinting  at  a  specific  difference 
in  the  content  of  the  gospel  preached  by  himself 
and  by  the  Twelve. 

The  later  sense  of  eioT-yAioi-,  a  gospel  in  writing, 
and  then  one  of  the  Four  Gospels,  does  not  appear 
in  NT,  though  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  it  by 
the  usage  in  Mk  1'  (see  above).  A  second  stage 
may  be  noted  in  the  Didach(,  c.  xv.  :  '  Reprove  one 
another,  not  in  anger,  but  in  peace,  as  ye  have  it 
in  the  gospel.'  Here  it  seems  to  stand  for  a 
written  body  of  Christian  truth.  Immediately 
afterwards  we  read  :  '  Your  prayers  and  your 
alms  and  all  your  deeds  so  do  ye  as  ye  have  it  in 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord.'  This  might  be  a  written 
collection  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Hamack — 
taking  into  account  the  text  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
(viii.  2),  also  said  to  be  '  as  the  Lord  commandetf  in 
his  gospel,'  and  xi.  3,  'Touching  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  according  to  the  ordinance  (Siyfjui)  of  the 
gospel  so  do  ye  — suggests  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians  as  tne  source  (Texte  ii.  Prole^.  69  ff. 
and  79).  The  plural  eiayyikia,  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
does  not  occur  till  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  i.  66). 

J.  Massie. 

GOSPELS.— 

Introduction. 
I.  Tradition  as  to  AuTHOMmp. 

II.   iJfTSRNAL  PHENOMKSA. 

L  The  Synoptic  Problem. 

(1)  The  Facta  to  be  explained. 

(2)  The  Theories  that  have  been  propounded  :  (a) 

direct  dependence  ;  (6)  use  of  common  doeu- 
menti  ;  (c)  oral  tradition. 
(8)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  the  matter  and  order 
common  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels. 

(4)  The  Source  or  Sources  common  to  Mt  and  Lk. 

(5)  Some  subsidiary  features  of  relationship. 

(6)  Features  peculiar  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  sever- 

ally, ana  summary  with   regard  to  the  com- 
position of  (a)  the  Second  Gospel,  (b)  ttu  Third 
itosp^l,  (c)  the  First  Gospel. 
M.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  In  Its  relation  to 
the  Synoptics. 

(1)  The  march  of  events,  manner  in  which  Christ's 

Person  and  Office  were  manifested,  and  method 
and  effects  of  His  ministry. 

(2)  Comparison  in  detail  of  some  passages  in  which 

the  first  Three  and  the  Fourtn  Gospels  are  par- 
allel or  approximate  to  one  another,  or  are  in 
conflict :  (a)  the  work  of  the  Baptist ;  {b)  the 
cleaning  of  the  Temple  ;  ic)  the  feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand  and  crossing  of  the  Lake ;  (d) 
the  closing  scenes. 

(S)  The  peculiar  doctrinal  character  of  Jn  :  (a)Jesus^ 
unique  relation  to  the  Father  \  (h)  Jeftuj^  atti- 
tude to  the  Mosaic  Law,  (c)  eschatology;  (d) 
maxims  in  regard  to  conduct. 

(4)  The  st^ie  of  Christ's  teaching  in  Jo  as  compared 
with  the  Synoptics. 
in.  The  Dats  or  oua  Gospels  asv  op  thb  Souaoxs  bmssddkd 

IN  THBM. 

1.  The  Sj-noptic  Gospels. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. 
IV,  Thb  Rarmont  ok  thb  Gospels. 

Literature. 

This  article  will  be  taken  up  mainly  with  the 
■ubject  of  the  Origin  and  Composition  ol  the 
Four  Canonical  (jospels  and  their  credibility  as 


historical  ^\-itnesse3.  These  are  points  which  can 
best  be  discussed  for  the  four  together,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  eWdcnce,  which  is  in  part  the 
same,  or  of  similar  character  for  all,  in  part  arisea 
directly  from  comparing  them.  Such  an  n-ssignment 
of  the  space  at  command  will,  nevertheless,  be  felt 
to  be  disproportionate  when  the  manifold  interest 
of  the  Gospels,  their  exquisite  beauty,  the  richness 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  which  they 
convey,  and  their  preciousness  to  the  Church,  are 
considered.  Yet  it  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the 
recent  course  and  present  position  of  critical  in- 
quiry, and  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  questions 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels,  their  relations 
to  one  another,  or  the  sources  used  in  them.  The 
amount  of  controversy  which  there  has  been  on 
these  subjects  during  the  last  100  years  has  been 
enormous,  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  them  is 
exceedingly  complex.  The  attempt  to  discuss 
them,  even  with  tliat  degree  of  fulness  which  seems 
to  be  required  in  an  article  such  as  this,  will  render 
it  impossible  here  to  treat  the  Gospels  from  other 
points  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  there  is  hardly  any  aspect  under 
which  the  Gospels  may  be  regarded,  which  may  not 
contribute  some  element  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  a  full  appreciation  of  their  character 
even  as  historical  documents.  In  particul.ar,  it  is 
necessary  for  tliis  purpose  tliat  there  should  be  a 
sympathetic  and  discerning  study  of  their  doctrinal 
teaching  and  of  its  relation  to  the  faith  of  the 
early  Church  generally,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
from  other  sources. 

1.    TnADITION    AS    TO    AUTHORSHIP.  —  The    first 

three  Gospels  do  not  within  their  actual  compass 
(i.e.  apart  from  the  titles)  give  any  precise  indica- 
tion of  their  author^ship.  As  to  the  fourth,  in  a 
concluding  passage  whit-li  appears  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  original  work,  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  the  disciple  '  whom  Jesus  loved,  which 
also  leaned  back  on  liis  breast  at  the  supper'  (cf. 
Jn  21-'  with  v.'-^),  and  to  whom  other  allusions  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  course  of  the  work  doubtleea 
also  refer. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  titles  (tari  iiaS- 
Ba7ov,  etc.,  proceeded  from  the  authors  tliemselves. 
The  names  rest,  indeed,  on  as  good  MS  evidence 
as  any  part  of  the  text.  But,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  they  might  have  been  prefixed  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  first  copies. 
They  unquestionably  represent,  however,  the 
belief  of  the  most  important  Churches  before  the 
time  when  Irensus  wrote  the  first  three  books  of 
his  great  work  on  Sercdes,  which  he  composed 
during  the  episcopate  of  Eleutherus  (circ.  A.D. 
175-190).  For  a  general  consideration  of  the 
evidence  up  to  this  time  we  must  refer  to  the  art. 
NT  Canon.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say,  (1)  that 
although  our  four  Gospels  did  not  at  once  attain 
that  position  of  unique  authority  which  they  held 
not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  yet  it  is 
easiest  to  explain  the  history  of  their  reception  in 
the  Church  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
authentic  records  of  the  apostolic  age  concerning 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they 
were  this  to  a  degree  of  fidelity  and  fulness,  in 
which  no  other  documents  even  then  existing 
could  compare  with  them  ;  and  (2)  that  the  testi- 
mony of  tradition  raises  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  they  had  severally  some 
real  connexion  with  the  men  whose  names  they 
bear.  The  formulas  themselves,  Kara  HaOOaMn, 
etc.,  or  (OayydXiov  xari  MoSSoioi',  etc.,  need  not  as 
first  used  have  implied  more  than  this.  Tl:s7 
would  be  compatible  with  the  belief  that  the  work 
in  question  contained  virtually  the  teaching  of  the 
man  specified,  though  he  had  not  himself  ^vritteD 
1  c  dow  a. 
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Further  than  this  the  external  evidence  by  itself 
will  not  take  us  ;  nevertholcHs,  it  furnishes  an  im- 
portant element  for  the  sohition  of  the  problem. 

There  are  two  or  three  more  circumstantial 
traditions  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the 
Gospels  which  need  to  be  mentioned,  because  they 
have,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  served  to  suggest 
or  been  used  to  confirm  some  of  the  chief  theories 
designed  to  explain  the  internal  phenomena  of  tlie 
Gospels.  The  most  important  are  contained  in 
two  fragments,  preserved  in  Euscbius'  HE  (iii.  39), 
of  a  work  of  Papias  whicli  may  probably  liave  been 
written  about  A.I).  140.  Often  as  they  have  been 
quoted,  it  may  be  well  to  give  them  here.  The 
first  relates  to  a  writing  by  Mark — 

'  Tliia  also  the  preabjter  used  to  eay  :  Mark  having  become 
the  inten>reter  (iVt*r»iuTr,c  yi»cfuyot)  of  Peter,  wrote  douii  accur- 
ately— not,  however,  in  order  (ra  Jii>— as  many  aa  he  remembered 
of  the  thin^  either  spoken  or  done  by  Christ.  For  he  neither 
heard  the  Lord  nor  attended  on  Uun,  but  afterward.-^,  as  1 
said,  (attended  on)  Peter,  who  used  to  give  his  instructions 
according  to  what  was  required,  but  not  as  giving  an  orderly 
expositi<in  (fu*TgtZi*)  of  the  Lord's  words.  So  that  Mark  made 
no  mistake  in  writing  down  some  tilings  as  he  recalled  them. 
For  he  paid  heed  to  nne  point,  namely,  not  to  leave  out  any 
of  the  things  he  had  heard,  or  to  say  anything  false  in  regard 
to  them.' 

Tlie  second  fragment  is  as  follows — 

'  .Matthew,  however,  wrote  the  Oracles  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  every  man  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able.' 

The  presbyter,  on  whose  authority  the  former  of 
these  statements  is  made,  was  named  Jolm  ;  and 
though  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apostle 
of  that  name,  lie  was  a  companion  of  apostles  and 
.t  I'lisonal  follower  of  the  Lord.  Papias  himself 
li:i.l  conversed  with  this  man,  as  we  learn  from 
illicit  her  fragment  {i/j. ).  And  from  what  we  are  told 
in  tliat  fragment  as  to  the  means  by  which  Papias 
g:tlhered  information,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  statement  as  to  Matthew's  record  was 
derived  from  the  same  or  a  similar  source. 

The  more  extreme  critics  of  the  earlier  part  of 
tlie  present  century  used  to  argue  that  these 
accounts  could  not  refer  to  our  second  and  first 
Gospels.  It  is,  however,  coming  to  be  admitted 
verj-  widely  among  students  of  early  Christian 
history  that  the  statements  in  question  would,  at 
least  at  the  time  when  Papias  was  writing,  be 
connected  with  our  Mt  and  Mk  ;  for  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  the.se  could  in  the  interval  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  third  quarter  of  the  2nd 
cent,  have  been  substituted  for  other  works  bearing 
tlie  same  names,  and  could  have  completely  ex- 
pelled such  predecessors.  This,  however,  does  not 
Sreclude  the  possibility  that  there  may  have  been 
illerences  greater  or  less  between  the  writings  to 
which  Papias  referred  the  traditions  preserved  by 
him  and  the  works  concerning  which  the  state- 
ments under  consideration  had  been  originally 
made.  There  was  more  particularly  room  for 
dillerence  between  the  GreeK  Gospel  according  to 
Mt  and  the  Hebrew  work  spoken  of,  which  would 
not  be  readily  detected  owing  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  llihrcw  among  tJreck-speaking  Cliris- 
tians.  The  discription  i^iven  of  the  work  seems 
to  point  to  a  reconl  in  which  discourses  and  .sayings 
of  Jesiis  decidedly  predominated  over  mere  narra- 
tive. The  word  xiryia,  indeed,  means  '  oracles '  and 
not '  discourses.'  Hut  while  the  term  '  the  oracles ' 
might  well  from  the  first  have  been  applied  to  our 
Lord's  words,  it  is  Ijanlly  likely  that  it  should  so 
early  have  been  applied  to  a  writing  of  the  NT  as 
such.  Moreover,  even  when  the  inspiration  of  the 
NT  had  come  to  be  as  clearly  recognized  aa  that  of 
the  or,  the  tenn  '  //ic  orncles '  wouhl  not  have 
been  a  fitting  one  for  a  single  work,  simply  on  the 
ground  that  it  formed  part  of  the  collection. 

Passing  by  Lk,  concerning  the  composition  of 
wkich  tradition  has  nothing  very  signilicant  to  tell 
ns,  we  subjoin  an  interesting  statement  regarding 


Jn.  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  {ap.  Euseb. 
HE  vi.  14),  as  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
ehlers  of  former  times,  '  that  John  last  of  all,  per- 
ceiving that  the  outward  facts  had  been  set  forth 
in  the  Gospels,  being  urged  on  by  his  friend.s 
and  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  composed  a  spiritual 
gospel.' 

11.  Internal  Phenomena.— Thus  far  we  have 
spoken  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  tradition.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  this  confirms 
or  is  confirmed  by  the  characteristics  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  We  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  fir.st 
place,  to  consider  the  signs  of  relationship  between 
the  first  three  Gospels  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  to  be  accounted  for,  or  in  other  words 
the  Synoptic  Problem. 

i.  The  Synoptic  Problem — (1)  The  facts  to  he  ex- 
plained. On  comparing  the  first  three  Gospels,  we 
observe  in  them  a  remarkable  amount  of  similarity, 
both  in  the  substance,  the  general  arrangement 
and  the  precise  order  of  their  narratives,  and  the 
actual  words  and  phrases  employed.  The  general 
view  of  the  course  of  events  given  in  these  Gospels 
is  almost  exactly  the  same,  from  the  ministry  of 
the  IJaptist  onwards,  the  subject  with  which  Mk 
opens.  Not  only  so,  but  to  a  great  extent  they 
omit  the  same  and  record  the  same  deeds  and 
discourses  and  incidents.  This  common  character 
becomes  specially  noticeable  when  we  compare 
them  with  Jn,  the  contents  of  which  are  widely 
different ;  and  the  suitability  of  the  name  Synoptic, 
which  ha.s  been  given  to  the  first  three,  comes  home 
to  us  with  special  force  when  that  contrast  with  the 
Fourth  is  borne  in  mind.  Nevertheless,  even  had 
we  pos.sessed  the  first  three  onlj-,  the  amount  of 
agreement  between  them  would  have  called  for 
explanation.  I''or  they  are  very  brief  accounts 
of  a  very  full  though  comparatively  short  life. 
Moreover,  they  all  make  summary  references  to 
joumeyings,  periods  of  preaching  and  teaching,  the 
working  of  many  miracles  of  whicli  they  relate  no 
details.  The  /act  that  out  of  all  this  possible 
material  they  preserve  so  largely  the  same  selection, 
and  that  they  deliver  it  so  nearly  in  the  same  form, 
must  be  due  to  some  cause  or  causes. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  re- 
semblances between  the  first  three  (iospels.  But, 
in  theclosorstudy  of  thefact,  resemlihinces  between 
pairs  of  them  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  two  most  important  groups  of  iihenonicna  are 
in  fact  (a)  the  resemblances  of  Mk  with  Mt  and 
Lk,  either  together  or  sejiarately,  and  (A)  the 
wholly  additional  matter  common  to  Mt  and  Lk, 
but  not  contained  in  Mk. 

[a)  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  narratives 
and  pieces  of  discourse  contained  in  .Mk  are  given 
also  in  hoth  Mt  and  Lk,  and  nearly  all  in  either 
one  or  the  other.  Also  that  for  the  mo.st  part  the 
order  of  narrative  is  the  .same  in  all  three  ;  so  that 
we  may  s|ieak  of  a  Synoptic  out  line.  Tiie  except  ions 
are  somewhat  more  con.siderahle  in  Lk  than  in  Mt; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  are  almost  entiiciv 
different  in  the  two.  Further,  the  same  mcule 
of  relating  incidents,  conversations,  and  savings 
is  frequently  to  be  observed  in  all  three,  to  the 
extent  even  of  the  same  sequence  of  clau.ses,  the 
same  words  and  phrases  being  adopted  ;  but,  e'  en 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  very  frequently 
similar  close  parallelism  between  Mk  and  one  of 
the  others ;  and,  as  before,  this  holds  most  often 
between  Mt  and  .Mk. 

(i)  The  additional  matter,  referred  to  above, 
which  is  common  to  Mt  and  Lk,  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  discourses  and  sayings.  In  a  consider- 
able  portion  of  it  the  resemblance  even  in  laiigun.-i' 
is  very  (jrreat ;  in  other  jiart-s  of  larger  total  extent 
the  similarity  of  form  is  noticeably  less,  though 
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the  substance  is  the  same.  In  place,  however,  of 
that  simihirity  of  onlor  whicli  we  remarked  upon 
in  the  ease  of  the  relations  of  Mt  and  Lk  with  Mk, 
we  find  in  that  of  the  matter  now  under  considera- 
tion a  great  diversity  of  arran^'ement.  In  Mt  we 
eeeni  to  see  a  disposition  to  mass  it  in  discourses  of 
some  lengtli,  while  in  Lk  various  portions  of  it  are 
given  as  helonging  to  various  occasions.  Again, 
they  (-oinbine  it  very  dillerently  with  the  Synoptic 
outline. 

Besides  the  features  which  have  been  mentioned, 
there  are  some  others  that  are  less  strongly  marked, 
of  wliich  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  defer  the 
not  ice  till  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  explain  them,  and  which 
have  served  to  lix  attention  on  them.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  of  tliose  broader  characteri'^tics  also,  wliich 
have  been  described,  that  the  clear  and  accurate 
observation  of  them  has  progressed  hand  in  hand 
witli  the  discussion  of  their  causes.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  gains  to  be  expected  from  the 
study  of  the  problem  before  us,  that  (whether  we 
succeed  in  solving  it  or  not)  we  cannot  fail,  through 
framing  and  testing  our  hypotheses,  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  actual  contents  of  the 
Gospels,  and  to  have  both  their  common  .substance 
and  tlieir  individual  traits  imprinted  more  deeply 
upon  our  minds. 

We  will  [iroceed  to  take  a  rapid  snn'ey  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  devised  to  account  for  the 
phenomena. 

(2)  The  theories  that  have  been  propounded. — 
Explanations  of  three  kinds  may  be  employed, 
while  the  jirinciples  involved  in  each  may  also 
be  in  various  ways  combined.  The  three  chief 
kinds  were  all  in  one  way  or  another  tried  within 
the  first  30  years,  from  the  time  when,  rather  more 
than  a  century  ago,  active  speculation  on  the 
subject  began. 

[ft)  Direct  dependence  of  one  or  of  two  of  our 
present  Gospels  on  the  third,  or  of  one  on  both 
the  other  two,  might  be  assumed.  This  was  the 
simplest  kind  of  explanation  of  resemblances 
between  them  that  could  be  given,  and  that  which 
therefore  lay  most  ready  to  hand.  It  had  been 
em|ilo}-ed  by  Augustine  long  before  in  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  an  interest,  which  was  but 
momentary,  in  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
{Dc  I'unsensu  Einttgelistarum,  i.  2).  He  .speaks  of 
Mark  as  the  '  pedisequus  et  breviator '  of  Matthew. 
When,  however,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  IStli 
cent,  the  critical  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
Gospels  to  one  another  began  in  earnest,  the  theory 
w.as  also  put  forward  that  Mk's  was  the  original 
Gospel,  which  the  others  had  expanded,  while 
some  even  claimed  this  position  for  Lk.  But  the 
most  celebrated  theory  of  this  period  was  Gries- 
bach's,  according  to  which  Mk  was  regarded  as 
a  com|>ilation  from  both  Mt  and  Lk  (Co7»)«cn/'7<M 
gild  Mm-ci  cvangcliuin  tutum  e  Mntthtci  et  Lucee 
ciiinincntariis  deseriptum,  esse  monstratur,  A.D. 
17H0-!I(1). 

('/)  llesemblances  might  be  traced  to  the  use  of 
cimimon  documents,  and  more  room  was  left  in 
this  way  than  bj'  the  last  kind  of  explanation  for 
the  ditlerences  between  the  Gospels  to  have  arisen, 
whidi  are  remarkably  intermingled  with  their 
resemblances.  Eichhom,  whose  twofold  hypo- 
thesis was  for  a  long  time  the  most  notable  one 
of  the  type  which  we  are  now  considering,  made 
special  elforts  to  account  for  the  differences.  He 
Bujiposed  that  there  was  one  chief  document,  an 
Urevanrjelium,  or  primitive  Gospel,  to  which 
various  additions,  derived  from  oral  teaching,  were 
made  as  time  went  on.  The  sections  common  only 
to  two  Gospels  wert  explained  by  two  evangelists 
having  used  the  same  copy.  These  were  the 
governing  ideas  of  his  theory,  both  in  its  earlier 


and  later  form.  At  first  (A.D.  1704)  he  nttnbuterf 
the  dill'erences  between  the  S\noptic  (i  is])els  tc 
the  translati(m  of  the  ]niraitive  Gospel  by  dilferent 
jiersons  (the  evangelists  themselves  ami  others), 
and  the  verbal  similarities  to  the  use  in  part  of 
the  same  translations  by  the  evangelists,  along  with 
dilferent  ones  and  with  the  original.  But  the 
process  here  imagined  of  translation  and  of  the 
cross  use  of  other  translations  wa.s  felt  to  be  too 
complicated.  It  was  ditBcult,  also,  in  this  way  to 
account  for  the  large  amount  of  the  same  or  closely 
similar  language.  This  pointed  to  a  common  tlreek 
basis.  Acconlingly  Eielihorn,  in  a  revised  form  of 
his  theory,  assumed  a  single  translation  of  the 
primitive  Aramaic  Gospel  into  Greek,  and  sup- 
jiosed  this  Greek  document  to  have  received  addi- 
tions and  modilications,  extending  in  his  imagina- 
tion the  operation  of  this  cause  of  variations,  to 
make  up  for  that  of  a  multiplicity  of  translations 
which  he  had  abandoned. 

(c)  The  common  source  was  supposed  to  be  an 
oral  tradition  to  which  a  high  degree  of  fixity  had 
been  given.  Oral  tradition  could  re.adily  account 
for  dilferences.  But  could  it  account  for  tlia 
strange  resemblances  ?  A  theory  based  on  it 
could  claim  to  be  scientific  only  in  so  far  as  it 
could  suggest  and  render  probable  the  existence 
of  special  historical  conditions  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, wliich  would  make  it  natural  th.at  the  tradi- 
tion should  be  characterized  by  a  fixity  of  form 
approximating  to  that  of  a  written  document, 
though  still  possessing  somewh.at  greater  pliability. 
Such  a  theory  seems  to  have  been  first  conceived, 
and  w.as  certainly  first  clearly  set  forth,  by  J.  C.  L. 
(lieseler,  the  celebrated  Church  historian,  in  his 
lUstorisch-kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Entstfhung 
iind  die  fruehesten  Schicksale  der  schriftlichen 
Eimnqclien  (A.D.  1818).  Most  of  those  who  have 
found  in  oral  tradition  the  key  to  explain  the 
cli.aracteristics  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  have,  if 
tliey  have  shown  any  just  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  reproduced  in 
the  main  very  closely  the  features  of  Gieseler's  con- 
ception and  his  arguments.  There  was  not  room 
in  this  case  for  the  same  diversitj'  as  in  the  forms 
which  could  be  given  to  the  hypotheses  of  direct 
dependence  and  of  common  documents.  At  the 
same  time,  even  the  oral  theory  has  been  to  some 
extent  elaborated  since  Gieseler's  time  to  meet  a 
fuller  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

The  name  which  must  be  mentioned  ne.xt,  in 
order  that  the  course  which  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels  has  actually  followed  may  be 
rightly  apprehended,  is  that  of  the  great  Sehlcier- 
macher.  Instead  of  Eiehhorn's  single  parent 
document,  he  assumed  a  number  of  more  or  less 
extensive  compilations  of  narratives,  the  idea  of 
which,  and  his  name  for  them  (Ji?77-iJ(tcis),  he  took 
from  Lk  1'.  This  theory,  which  has  been  called 
Diegesentheorie,  he  put  forth  in  his  work  on  Lk 
(1817).  The  view,  however,  of  his  whicli  h.as 
exercised  a  determining  influence  on  suliseciuent 
criticism  is  not  this,  but  his  interpretation  of  tlie 
fragment  of  Papias  concerning  Mt,  published  in 
.S'A'(1S32).  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Matthew  put 
together  only  a  collection  of  discourses  and  sayings 
which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  our  Mt.  Ntxt 
very  naturally  came  the  suggestion  that  this  docu- 
ment was  the  source  also  of  the  matter  in  the  third 
Gospel  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  first,  and 
which  is  not  in  the  second.  And  we  find  this  view 
more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  Credner  (1836)  in 
his  Einleitung  (§§  87-89  and  91,  pp.  201-206).  Ha 
supposes  also  that  the  reminiscences  of  Peter's  teach- 
ing alluded  to  in  the  other  fragments  of  I'apias  were 
worked  up  by  another  writer  into  our  ^Ik  [ih.  §  90). 

The  step  most  needed,  however,  in  order  that 
any  decided  progress  should  be  made  in  solving  tht 
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Synoptic  problem  was,  tliat  a  clearer  and  juster 
view  tlian  haU  so  far  prevailed  of  the  relations 
between  Mk  and  the  other  two  Synoptics  should  be 
attained.  And  the  way  to  this  had  already  been 
opened  by  C.  Laclimann  in  his  article,  '  De  Urdine 
Narrationuin  in  Evangeliis  Synopticis,'  in  SK  p. 
570  fl'.,  1S35.  He  contended  for  tlie  'priority'  of 
Mk,  though  he  left  open  the  question  wliether  it 
was  prior  in  tlie  sense  of  represent inj;  an  earlier 
form  of  the  oral  Gospel  than  the  two  others,  or  as 
having  more  simply  and  fully  embodied  a  document 
used  £}•  the  other  two.  C.  H.  Weisse,  in  his  Ijie 
Evanrjelische  Gcschk-hte  (LS38),  adopted  the  latter 
alternative,  and  combined  witli  it  the  view  that, 
along  with  this  document,  Matthew's  '  Logia '  was 
also  used  both  in  our  hrst  and  our  third  Gospel. 
Here  for  the  first  time  was  that  'two-document 
hypothesis '  which  has  since,  and  especially  during 
the  last  40  years  or  so,  found  so  much  favour. 
In  the  same  year  as  that  in  wliich  the  aliove-n.amed 
epoch-making  book  of  Weisse's  appeared,  C.  G. 
Wilke  publislied  a  work  on  tlie  theme,  Matthaus 
oder  Alarcux,  in  which  he  did  good  service  on 
behalf  of  Mk's  priority,  and  of  the  documentary 
as  against  tlie  oral  hypotliesis. 

Nevertheless,  the  Tubingen  School,  which  was 
just  then  rising  into  importance,  and  which  for 
a,  considerable  period  held  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  world  of  criticism,  so  far  as  Christian 
Origincs  were  concerned,  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  position  that  Mt  was  the  first  and  Mk  the 
last  of  the  Synoptics.  Later  members  of  the  school 
gave  up  the  priority  of  Lk,  but  not  of  Mt.  In  the 
method  of  this  school,  the  examination  of  the 
simple  literary  phenomena  of  the  Gospels  plaj'ed 
cnly  a  very  subordinate  part.  So  far  as  these 
critics  discussed  the  Gospels  themselves  and  com- 
pared them,  their  object  was  chiefly  to  show  how 
the  several  Gospels,  by  virtue  of  their  individual 
characteristics,  fitted  in  with  and  illustrated  their 
own  more  general  theories  as  to  parties  among  the 
early  Christians,  and  their  tendencies.  They  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  the  bias  of  each  writer 
which  had  led  him  to  mould  the  narrative  in  a 
particular  way  ;  and  on  the  ground  thereof  they 
assij^ned  to  each  document  its  a"e  and  tlie  measure 
of  historical  importance  wliich  they  were  willing  to 
accord  it.  They  insisted  in  an  exaggerated  way  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  several  Gospels,  and  drew 
unwarranted  inferences  therefrom ;  nevertheless, 
their  work  may  be  of  use  in  preventing  us  from 
overlooking  the  individuality  of  the  several  Gospels, 
which  in  some  other  speculations  is  too  much 
ignored. 

The  disposition  of  this  school  was  to  proceed  to 
broad  generalizations  which  had  neither  been 
reached  nor  verified  by  a  careful  and  impartial 
examination  of  all  the  facts.  In  spite  of  the 
great  ability  of  the  chief  men  among  them,  and 
the  permanent  mark  which  they  have  left  upon 
the  study  of  early  Christian  history,  their  theories 
have  in  the  main  been  overthrown,  and  that 
lanjely  bj-  men  almost  aa  '  free '  as  themselves  from 
orllioaox  prei)osse.ssion.s.  And  in  no  respect  has 
this  been  more  sijjnally  the  case  than  in  regard  to 
their  criticism  of  tlie  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  chief  critical  work  of  the  last  40  years  or  so 
has  been  the  lineal  continuation  and  development 
of  that  of  Weisso  and  Wilke.  That  is,  the  general 
tendency  of  it  has  been  to  estnbli.sli  more  firmly 
the  posiiion  that  either  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels 
all  made  large  use  of  a  document  which  is  to  be 
seen  with  fewest  additions,  omissions,  or  clianges 
of  any  kind  in  Mk  ;  or  that  Mk  itself  is  virtually 
that  document ;  and  further,  that  there  existed 
another  very  early  'source,'  a  collection  mainly 
of  discourses  and  sayings,  to  which  the  matter 
common  to  Mt  and  Lk  is  to  be  traced. 


Among  the  large  number  of  critics,  however, 
who  would  agree  in  these  propositions  when 
stated  thus  in  gcnt-tal  terms,  there  are  not  un- 
important diHeienccs.  The  most  considerable, 
perhaps,  is  that  while  (a)  many,  agreeing  with 
Weisse,  suppose  that  both  the  first  and  third 
evangelist  had  and  used  this  collection  in  the 
same,  or  substantially  the  same  form,  and  that 
the  diversity  in  the  mode  of  the  presentation  of 
the  common  matter  in  the  Gospels  is  due  to 
the  dillerent  treatment  of  the  same  document  by 
the  two  evangelists,  (;3)  there  are  others  who 
suppose  that  the  collection  must  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  third  in  a  markedly  different 
form  from  that  in  which  the  first  had  it.  The 
former  view  is  that  which  has  been  most  before 
the  world  :  it  is  held  by  H.  .J.  Holtzmann  (Die 
Stjnoptischen  Evangelien,  18G3;  Einhitung  in  XT, 
1886),  B.  Weiss  (Marcus-Evang.  1872;  Slalt/uius- 
Evring  1876  ;  Lcben  Jesu,  1882;  Einteitung,  1886), 
H.  Wendt  (Lekre  Jesu,  1886),  and  others.  But 
some  eminent  names  may  be  cited  on  the  side 
of  the  second  Wew, — Reuss  (Hist,  of  NT,  p.  190  U'.), 
Lipsius  (his  views  on  the  Synoptic  problem  are 
described  by  his  pupil  Peine,  JB  fUr  Protest 
Theol.  1885,  pp.  1,  2).  Weizsacker  may  be  said 
to  hold  an  intermediate  position  (Untersuch.  pp. 
129-220). 

Dillerencea  there  are,  also,  among  critics  of 
the  former  of  these  two  groups.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  relates  to  the  question  whether  the  '  Logia' 
is  most  faitlifully  reproduced,  especially  as  to  order 
and  arrangement,  in  Mt  or  Lk.  Holtzmann  and 
Wendt  are  on  the  side  of  Lk,  B.  Weiss  of  Mt. 
There  are  ditlerences,  again,  as  to  the  cliaracter 
and  contents  of  the  'Logia.'  Thus  Holtzmann 
traces  to  it  some  portions  of  Lk  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  Gosjiel  as  well  as  those  common  to  Lk  ancl 
Mt ;  while  Wei.ss  insists  that  historical  circum- 
stances must  have  been  narrated  in  it  as  well  as 
discourses. 

Another  important  subject  of  controversy  relates 
to  the  part  of  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  in  the 
composition  of  our  second  Gospel.  In  B.  WeLss' 
view,  Mark's  Gospel,  derived  chiefly  from  his  re- 
miniscences of  Peter's  teaching,  was  itself  the 
document  used  (along  with  the  '  Logia ')  by  our 
first  and  third  evangelists.  On  the  other  nand, 
the  matter  common  to  the  three  Synoptics  may  be 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  document  older  than 
any  one  of  them.  This  only  leaves  room  for  Mark 
toliave  introduced  touches  here  and  there.  Again, 
li.  Weiss  sui)i)oses  that  Mark  himself  (as  well  as  the 
first  and  third  evangelists)  made  use  of  the  'Logia,' 
though  to  a  much  more  limited  extent,  and  that  thus 
the  tirst  and  third  used  the  'Logia'  both  directly 
and  also  in  a  measure  mediatelj'  through  Mk. 
But  for  this  comjilicated  theory  he  has  found  few 
adherents.  [Kesch  (Agrnpha,  p.  27  f.)  and  Titius 
(Tlfiil.  Studien  in  honour  of  Weiss,  Gottingen, 
1897)  may  be  mentioned  as  adopting  it.] 

Other  critics,  again,  hold  that  the  third  evan- 
gelist must  have  known  and  to  some  degree  made 
use  of  our  Mt  as  well  as  his  principal  and  older 
sources.  Such  arguments  as  may  be  adduced  tor 
this  view  have  been  most  fully  set  forth  by  E. 
Simons  in  his  monograph,  lint  dcr  dritic  Eran- 
gcli.it  den  f:iintjni.i'/irn  .Udtt/uius  beniitzt  ?  ISSO. 

The  endeavuur  has  also  been  made  in  recent 
times  to  supphnient  the  theories  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  by  tracing  back  varieties 
of  form  to  dillerent  translations  of  the  oldest 
Hebrew  document.  This  attempt  has  especially 
been  carried  out  by  A.  Uesch  in  his  laborious 
investigations,  in  the  course  of  whiih  he  examines 
the  citations  of  our  Lord's  t<'aching  in  the  whole 
range  of  early  Christian  literature,  and  compares 
them   with   parallels  in    the    Gospels.      See    bii 
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'  Agrai'tia'  in  Tcxte  it.  I'liti-rsiirh,  v.  Ileft  4,  1S80  ; 
anil  Anssercanon.  Paralleltexle,  x.  Heft  1  and  3, 

In  linglnnd  the  oral  theory  has  been  far  more 
widely  acrepted  than  it  seems  ever  to  have  been 
in  Germany,  thonjjh  among  ourselves  also  it  lias, 
to  a  considerable  decree,  lOSt  its  hold  in  recent 
years.  English  readers  will,  however,  rightly 
require  that  it  should  be  kept  in  view  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem.  The  most  recent  advocate 
of  it  is  the  Rev.  A.  Wright  (see  his  Composition 
of  the  Fmtr  Gospels,  1S90  ;  Syncpsis  of  the  Gospels, 
189G ;  and  Problems  in  NT,  1898).  He  has  given 
to  the  theory  a  new  development  by  supposing 
that  the  catechetical  instruction  of  Christians  in 
the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  was  carried  out  in 
a  very  systematic  manner,  and  that  there  existed 
dillcrent  schools  of  catechists.  To  the  present 
■writer  it  seems  that  no  form  of  the  oral  hypothesis 
can  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Gospels ;  yet  he  believes  that  the 
influence  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  needs  to  be 
taUen  into  account,  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  four  Gospels,  far  more 
than  it  commonly  is  by  the  adherents  of  the 
various  documentary  hypotheses. 

The  decision  of  most  of  the  questions  included 
in  the  subject  before  us  must  depend  on  the  patient 
examination  of  a  mass  of  particulars  which  cannot 
be  set  forth  here.  But  it  may  be  well  to  indicate 
in  general  terras  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
evidence  on  some  of  the  chief  points  at  issue.  We 
pass  on,  therefore,  to  consider — 

(3)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  the  matter  and 
order  common  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels. — It 
will  not  bo  profitless,  in  the  tirst  place,  briefly  to 
give  the  reasons  for  which  Griesbach's  theory  has 
been  generally  abandoned.  That  theory  is  at  first 
eight  tempting.  It  seems  to  account  readily  for 
the  fact  that  not  only  do  we  find  in  Mk  so  much 
that  is  common  also  to  Mt  and  Lk,  btit  that  traits 
and  words  and  expressions  which  occur,  some  in 
Mt,  some  in  Lk,  in  narratives  that  are  parallel, 
are  frequently  found  in  combination  in  Jlk  ;  so 
that  this  Gosjiel,  while  it  is  on  the  whole  shorter, 
is  generally  fuller  in  the  narratives  it  does  contain. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some,  and  even  a 
good  many  cases,  words,  etc.,  from  Mt  or  Lk 
may  have  been  introduced,  e.g.  by  the  hand  of  an 
editor,  into  the  second  Gospel  as  we  have  it.  But 
the  theory  of  compilation  cannot  explain  the 
phenomena  as  a  whole.  For  (a)  to  carry  out  the 
process  of  analysis  and  combination  to  tne  extent 
required  by  this  hj-pothesis  would  be  a  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  task,  such  as  no  one,  especi- 
ally in  that  age,  would  be  likely  to  undertake. 
The  supposition  that  Mt  and  Lk  reproduced  Mk, 
or  the  document  embodied  therein,  with  some 
abbreviations  and  alterations  which  are  largely 
difi'erent  because  they  acted  independently,  is  a 
far  simpler  one.  Moreover,  it  accounts  for  a 
large  part  of  the  similarity  between  Mt  and  Lk 
themselves,  which,  on  Griesbach's  theory,  is  left 
wholly  unexplained,  (b)  The  reasons  that  can  be 
alleged,  on  Griesbach's  theory,  for  Mk's  relinquish- 
ing the  order  of  narratives  in  Mt  to  follow  Lk, 
and  vice  versA,  and  for  his  omission  of  so  much 
which  those  Gospels  contain,  though  he  is  supposed 
in  other  cases  to  have  combined  them,  appear  to 
be  very  arbitrary,  (c)  A  mere  compiler  could 
hardly  have  been  able  to  give  to  his  work  the 
force  and  freshness  and  vividness  which  peculiarly 
characterize  Mk. 

We  turn  to  the  question  whether  the  chief 
source  common  to  the  three  was  a  certain  traxli- 
tion  of  oral  teaching  or  a  document.  In  judging 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  former  to  account  for  the 
facts,  it  seems  important,  first  of  all,  to  distin- 


guish between  the  cfTect  which  oral  teaching  might 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  in  determining  the  general 
character  of  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the 
matter  recorded,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seeming 
a  fixed  order  of  sequence  in  the  relation  of  particuiai 
incidents  and  pieces  of  discourse.  Now,  the  con- 
tents and  general  form  of  the  Sj-noptic  outline,  a« 
we  see  it  most  simply  in  Mk,  is  such  as  might 
naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  a-s  soon  as  its 
message  was  delivered  to  those  who  had  not  them- 
selves known  Jesus.  In  the  earliest  days  after 
Pentecost,  anion"  the  people  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
crowds  from  Galilee  to  whom  the  great  Prophet 
of  Nazareth  had  been  a  familiar  ligure,  it  was 
enough  for  the  apostles  to  testify  that  He  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  Even  to  a  man  like  Cornelius, 
whom  the  fame  of  His  deeds  could  not  but  have 
reached  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  accurate 
form,  it  might  be  enough  to  say,  'The  word  which 
he  sent  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  preaching 
good  tidings  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  (he  is  Lord 
of  all)^tliat  saying,  ye  j'ourselves  know,  which 
was  published  throughout  all  Judiea,  beginning 
from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which  John 
preached  ;  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  God 
anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  ; 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  aJI  that 
were  oppressed  with  the  devil  ;  for  God  was  with 
him.  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  he 
did,  both  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  whom  also  they  slew,  hanging  him  on  a 
tree '  (Ac  lU*''*').  But  more  and  more,  as  years 
passed,  and  as  the  gospel  was  carried  to  fresh 
circles,  men  would  wish  to  have  particulars  about 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  ;  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  a  right  impression  of  Him  and  His 
ministry  should  be  imparted,  in  order  that  the 
meaning  of  His  cross  and  resurrection  should  be  in 
any  measure  understood.  For  this  purpose  an 
expansion  would  be  needed  of  that  brief  summary 
which  has  just  been  quoted.  The  preachers  would 
seek  to  set  before  their  hearers  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  and  within  such  limits  as  oral  teaching 
imposed,  a  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  its 
attractive  grace  and  holiness  and  goodness,  as  He 
had  been  known  to  themselves  and  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  followed  Him,  to  enable  them  to  realize 
His  supernatural  character,  as  it  was  evidenced  by 
His  wonder-working  power,  and  the  authority  with 
which  He  spake.  A  detailed  chronicle  was  not 
what  was  wanted  ;  they  wished  simiily  to  impart  a 
clear  conception  of  His  mission  and  His  credentials. 
The  desired  end  could  be  best  attained  by  a  sketch 
which  should  give  prominence  to  the  salient 
features  of  His  work,  and  which,  while  it  con- 
tained some  comprehensive  descriptions  of  His 
occupations  at  diU'erent  periods,  and  of  the  im- 
pression produced  by  His  teaching  and  miracles, 
and  marked  a  few  chief  epochs  in  His  ministry, 
should  be  confined,  for  the  rest,  to  an  account  of 
some  important  incidents  and  sayings,  selected  as 
examples  out  of  a  mass  of  others  that  might  have 
been  told.  When  they  passed  to  the  last  days  of 
His  life,  and  His  death,  the  mode  of  treatment 
would  naturally  be  different.  Here  it  would  be 
no  longer  a  question  merely  of  illustrations.  Be- 
sides all  other  reasons  for  giving  a  fuller  narrative, 
such  as  the  natural  interest  of  the  closing  scenes, 
and  the  deep  impression  which  all  their  details 
had  made  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  preachers 
themselves,  it  was  necessary  to  press  home  and  to 
justify  the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah.  In  addition 
to  these  aims,  which  tended  to  impart  a  particular 
form  to  the  accounts  orally  delivered,  the  close 
intercourse  maintained  among  the  original  group 
of  Christian  missionaries,  even  after  they  had 
begun  to  move  about,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
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conditions  nnder  which  this  group  at  least  was 
doinj;  its  work,  and  the  intluence  which  a  few  of 
the  stronger  cliaracters  woald  exert,  to;,'ether  with 
the  simplicity  of  mind  and  want  of  general  educa- 
tion of  the  early  disciples,  would  tend  to  establish 
and  contirm  a  habit  of  telling  the  story  in  a 
particular  way  common  to  them  all. 

Now,  the  "eneral  mode  of  presenting  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
corresponds  to  that  which  has  just  been  described. 
In  otlier  words,  it  is  such  as  we  might  have 
expected,  if  the  characteristics  of  the  oral  method 
of  communicating  the  facts  most  needful  to  be 
known  came  to  be  imprinted  on  the  written  narra- 
tive. The  form  of  the  common  record  is  not  that 
which  would  have  been  naturally  adojitcd  by  a 
writer  who  approached  his  subject  and  made  use 
of  his  materials  in  the  spirit  and  manner  of  a 
chronicler  or  biographer. 

The  range  of  the  parallelism  between  the 
Synoptics  must  be  considered  in  this  connexion. 
The  fact  that  it  begins  with  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  all  three 
having  used  a  document  which  be^an  thus.  But 
even  so,  the  cause  of  this  being  made  the  starting- 
|)oint  in  such  a  document  seems  worthy  of  con- 
siileration,  especially  wlien  we  observe  how  that 
of  the  apostolic  preaching  as  described  in  Acts 
was  wont  to  be  the  same  (cf.  Ac  1-  13'"- ").  We  can 
understand  that  it  was  a  natural  one  for  those 
who  had  such  an  aim  as  has  been  above  suggested. 
The  mj'stery  of  Christ's  birth  could  not  be  freely 
spoken  of  at  lirst  to  the  unconvinced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  testimony  of  His  great  predecessor, 
whose  work  had  made  such  a  wide  impression, 
afforded  a  fitting  point  of  departure  for  commend- 
ing Jesus  to  the  faith  of  men.  In  this  respect  also, 
then,  the  habits  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  seem 
to  have  left  their  mark. 

Considerations  which  are  in  part  analogous  may 
help  also  to  explain  why  the  parallelism  between 
the  Synoptics  terminates  where  it  does  in  the 
midst  of  the  evidences  of  the  resurrection.  All 
three  describe  in  a  very  similar  manner  the  visit  of 
the  women  to  the  tomb,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  (Lk  two  angels)  to  them.  After  this  point 
they  dili'er  widely.  The  assumption  that  they 
used  a  common  document,  which  ended  abruptly 
here,  will  go  far  to  account  for  this.  Still  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  terminated  in  this 
fashion,  and  also  that  the  dilTerence  in  the  con- 
cluding narratives  .should  be  so  wide  as  it  is.  The 
early  history  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  may 
possibly  again  furnish  a  clue  to  the  right  explana- 
tion. At  first  the  apostles  were  mainly  occupied 
with  bearing  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  They  were  themselves  profoundly  convinced 
of  this  ^eat  fact,  and  they  called  upon  men  to 
believe  it  on  their  word.  They  did  not  care  to 
enter  upon  an  elaborate  tabulation  of  all  His 
aip[iearances ;  such  would  not  be  demanded  of 
them.  They  would  speak  now  of  one,  now  of 
another.  Subsequently,  as  we  have  said,  the  need 
for  some  account  of  the  life  and  teaching  and 
death  of  Josus  arose.  The  two  things  were  in  a 
measure  distinct,  and  might  for  a  time  be  kept  so. 
Moreover,  a  certain  method  of  narration  might, 
nnder  the  conditions  which  we  have  indicatcil,  have 
been  commonly  observed  in  the  latter  case,  such 
as  may  never  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony to  His  resurrection. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Synoptics  in 
words  and  phrases  show  that  they  are  connected 
by  derivation  from  common  sources  of  information, 
which  were  in  Greek.  This,  however,  does  not 
of  itself  put  the  oral  theory  out  of  court,  though  it 
baa  sometimes  been  supposed  to  do  so.  For  wlicn 
we  remeiu'-er  that  the  .-Vramaic-speakinc  territory 


in  Palestine  was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Greek- 
speaking  districts,  and  also  that  many  Hellenists 
yearly  visited  Jerusalem,  we  can  see  that  from 
very  early  days — from  the  moment,  indeed,  that 
the  Church  began  to  expand — an  oral  tradition  in 
Greek  must  have  arisen,  corresj)onding  to  that  in 
Aramaic. 

The  resemblance,  however,  between  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  e.xtends  far  beyond  those  broad 
features  of  which  above  we  have  so  far  been 
speaking.  If  the  additional  matter  in  Mt  and 
Lk  be  omitted,  there  will  be  found  remaining  in 
each  of  them,  with,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
few  exceptions,  the  contents  of  ilk  given  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order, — the  same  sequence  being 
maintained  not  merely  in  respect  to  events  which 
stood  in  close  historical  connexion,  but  also  in 
respect  to  sections  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  united.  This  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
the  use  of  a  common  document.  It  is  specially 
difficult  to  understand  how,  after  insertions,  some- 
times of  considerable  length,  the  common  thread 
could  again  and  again  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
first  and  third  Gospels  exactly  where  it  had  been 
dropped,  solely  under  the  operation  of  tradition. 
But  it  is  exactly  what  would  happen  if  the  writers 
had  a  document  before  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  language,  the  words,  the 
succession  of  clauses,  the  structure  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  extent  of  the  element 
common  to  all  three  is  remarkable.  But,  in  order 
that  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue 
may  be  appreciated,  it  is  necessary  that  attention 
should  be  fixed,  not  so  much  on  this,  as  on  the 
resemblance  of  Mt  and  Lk  separately  to  Mk. 
Between  these  pairs,  and  especially  between  Mt 
and  Mk,  there  will  be  found  to  be  close  similarity, 
amounting  frequently  to  identity,  saving  a  few 
words  here  and  there,  in  sentence  after  sentence 
and  passage  after  passage.  Moreover,  the  char 
acter  of  the  resemblances  should  be  noted.  We 
can  understand  that  even  in  oral  tradition  striking 
sa3"ing3  should  have  been  preserved  in  a  fixed 
form ;  and  there  would  be  special  reason  for  fidelity 
in  repeating  all  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  But 
there  is  al.so  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  an  amount 
of  close  agreement  in  ordinary  narration  which 
is  very  diiticult  to  explain  by  oral  transmission, 
because  there  could  be  no  sufficient  motive  for 
the  care  necessary  to  secure  it. 

Advocates  of  the  oral  theory  allege  the  reten- 
tiveness  of  Eastern  memories,  and  the  habit  of 
preserving  orally  the  Rabbinic  traditions,  or  the 
instances,  common  among  Mohammedans,  of  being 
able  to  repeat  the  whole  or  large  portions  of  the 
Koran.  But  it  should  be  remcmbereil  that  what 
has  to  be  explained  in  the  i)re.sent  ca.se  is,  not  the 
pre8er\"ation  of  a  record  atter  its  very  words  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  but  the  process 
itself  of  forming  the  fixed  tradition.  Could  it 
have  been  fixed  down  to  so  many  mere  turns  of 
expression  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  ai>ostles' 
teaching  and  preaching  freely?  .-\nd  wouht  either 
they  or  their  immediate  fellow-workers  in  instruct- 
ing others  have  had  any  reason  to  insist  on  the 
reproduction  of  what  they  taught  vnth  that  sort 
of  uniformity? 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  oral  theory  alone  will 
account  for  the  iliirerences  between  tlie  Gospels. 
But  the  force  of  this  argument  seems  to  depend 
on  ado|iting  a  point  of  view  which  is  too  much 
that  of  our  own  time.  The  writers  of  our  tJospeU 
would  feel  tliem.selves  to  be  far  more  nearly  on 
a  level  with  tho.se  of  the  documents  (assuming 
that  they  had  such  before  them)  which  they  used, 
than  men  of  later  generations  could.  Aud  it  it 
till-   iiiiturnl  tendency  of   historians   who  embod,F 
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matter  from  other  ^\Tit^n!,'s  in  their  own  works  to 
abbreviate  parts  of  it,  to  improve  the  stylo,  or  at 
least  to  alter  it  in  accordance  with  tlieir  own 
habits  of  expression,  and  at  times,  after  picturing 
to  themselves  the  scenes  described,  to  represent 
them  in  their  own  way.  Many  of  the  dillerences 
between  Mk  and  the  two  other  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  of  this  character.  This  is  especially  the  cose 
in  regard  to  Lk,  tlie  dillerences  between  which 
and  Mk  are,  as  has  been  said,  the  greatest.  More- 
over, even  in  the  case  of  intentional  quotation, 
there  was  in  ancient  times  less  desire  for  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  in  regard  to  the  exact  words  used 
than  there  is  at  the  present  day. 

(4)  The  Source  or  Sources  of  the  matter  common 
to  Mt  and  Lk. — The  phenomena  here  are  in  various 
respects  dillerent  from  those  examined  under  tlie 
last  head,  and  other  considerations  have  to  be 
ajiplied  to  them.  The  material  in  question  forms 
such  a  distinct  mass  that  even  on  the  oral  liyjio- 
thesis  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
and  shaped  separately  from  that  account  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Christ  upon  which  our  attention  has 
so  far  been  fixed,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
in  the  first  and  third  Gospels  combined  there- 
with. And  indeed  we  may,  with  at  least  as  good 
reason  as  before,  attribute  an  important  share  to 
the  influences  of  the  period  of  oral  teaching  in 
forming  the  body  of  tradition  now  in  question, 
though  the  needs  to  be  met  were  dillerent  from 
tliose  which  called  forth  a  general  presentation 
of  our  Lord's  work.  Disciples  who  were  familiar 
with  the  main  facts  of  His  life  w  ould  be  impelled 
to  recur  again  and  again  to  His  precepts,  whicli 
were  to  be  the  guide  and  support  of  their  lives. 
Those  sayings  especially  would  be  called  to  mind 
and  repeated  which  set  forth  the  character  that 
was  to  distinguish  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  or 
which  gave  an  authoritative  decision  in  matters 
of  ordinary  conduct,  or  which  inculcated  the  spirit 
that  was  to  govern  the  members  of  the  infant 
Christian  communities  in  their  relations  with  one 
another,  or  prescribed  the  rules  that  were  to  guide 
the  missionaries  of  the  gospel,  or  which  afforded  a 
solace  and  stay  under  persecution  and  sorrow,  or, 
lastly,  which  spoke  of  that  great  consummation, 
that  coming  of  the  Lord  and  judgment  upon  an 
evil  world,  for  which  their  hearts  yearned  so 
eagerly.  In  \'iew  of  these  wants,  it  would  be 
exceetlingly  probable  that  sayings,  parables,  and 
discourses  upon  these  themes  should  soon  come  to 
be  put  together  and  handed  on  in  the  shape  of 
larger  or  smaller  collections  even  before  they  were 
written  down  (cf.  Weizsiicker,  Apost.  Zeitalter, 
pp.  369-401).  They  would  form,  as  it  were,  a 
body'  of  divine  law,  treasured  in  the  communities 
of  Christians.  The  form  and  contents  of  the  dis- 
courses in  Mt  speci.ally  suggest  this  origin.  Other 
traits  appear  in  Lk  which  would  also  be  natural 
after  such  a  history  of  the  preservation  of  the 
material. 

But  can  the  resemblances  between  these  two 
Gospels  be  explained  solely  on  the  oral  theory? 
Those  who  think  so  have  a  stronger  case  here 
than  in  regard  to  the  resemblances  between  the 
same  Gospels  and  Mk.  There  the  close  paralleli.'^m 
between  tlie  sequence  of  sections  furnished  a  strong 
argument  against  that  theory  ;  here  the  great  dis- 
similarity of  ^rrangement  is  a  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  bypotliesis  that  the  same  document 
was  used  by  both  evangelists.  There,  again,  the 
similarity  is  found  in  ordinaiy  narrative ;  here 
the  matter  in  question  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Christ's  own  teaching,  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  preserved  with  special  accuracy  even  in  oral 
repetition.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  passages  under  consideration 
an  amount  of  verbal  agreement  which  it  is  hard 


to  account  for  without  supposing  some  intervention 
of  writing. 

15y  those  who  suppose  that  the  use  of  a  single 
documentary  source,  which  contained  all  this 
matter,  will  explain  the  i)henomena,  efforts  are 
made  to  reconstruct  that  document  through  a 
critical  comparison  of  Mt  and  Lk.  In  each  it 
may  certainly  have  been  altered  in  difl'erent  ways 
and  at  dillerent  points;  and  it  will  be  fair  to 
remember  that  the  divcrjjence  between  th.;  two 
Gospels,  as  they  now  lie  oefore  us,  would  in  all 
probability  be  greater  than  that  between  either  of 
them  and  the  common  source.  Furthei',  many 
pieces  of  teaching  in  it  may  have  been  introduced 
by  formulas  such  as  'Jesus  said,'  which  specified 
no  particular  occasion.  The  recently  discovered 
Oxjrhynchus  fragment  atlbrds  an  ilfustration  ol 
sayings  so  compiled.  The  very  dillerent  positions 
which  the  s,ame  sayings  occupj'  in  the  first  and 
tliird  Gospels  may  thus  be  less  inconsistent  with 
their  derivation  from  a  common  document  than  we 
at  first  fancy.  Possibly,  it  would  not  ha\e  been 
necessary  for  either  of  the  evangelists  to  do  sucli 
violence  to  the  source  as  we  may  be  inclined 
at  first  to  fancy,  in  pursuing  different  pl<"is 
in  the  arrangement  of^  their  material.  That 
the  first  was  inclined  to  mass  together  similar 
material,  seems  to  be  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
pieces  of  teaching  from  Mk  and  from  another 
source  seem  to  have  been  woven  together  in  Mt, 
which  in  Lk  remain  separate.  Thus  Lk  has  an 
account  of  a  charge  to  the  Twelve  ('fi'^)  which  is 
closely  parallel  to  Mk  C*''^.  He  has  also  an  address 
to  the  Seventy  in  eh.  10.  Now,  the  substance  of 
v-v."'"  of  the  latter  is  found  woven  witli  the 
substance  of  Mk  6'"  in  Mt  lO'"'*.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  may  perhaps  be  observed  on  com- 
paring Mt  24.  25,  "Mk  13'-^',  Lk  21»-^  IV^""  12»'-«» 
1912-28  Yg(;_  ^Q  show  how  cautious  we  must  be 
in  drawing  inferences,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe  that  in  Lk  10'»-'»  compared  \y\Vn  Mt  10" 
and  II*''*',  the  usual  parts,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
two  evangelists  are  reversed. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  before  us,  the 
greater  or  less  clearness  and  naturalness  of  the 
contexts  in  which  the  same  sayings  occur  in  Mt 
and  Lk  respectively  must  also  be  taken  into 
account.  But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is 
■wide  diversity  of  view.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  that  the  connexions  are  far  more  often 
obscure  and  difficult  in  Lk  than  in  Mt.  But 
however  this  may  be,  and  when  every  allowance 
has  been  made  which  our  ignorance  of  the  actual 
form  of  the  common  document  may  suggest,  it 
remains  very  ditficult  to  believe  either,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  any  one  in  the  circle  in  which  the  first 
Gospel  must  have  been  composed  should  have 
emplo3-ed  the  amount  of  literary  art  and  labour 
necessary  to  construct  the  discourses  found  in  that 
Gospel  out  of  fragments ;  or  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  third  evangelist,  if  he  had  tliose  wholes 
before  him,  should  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
break  them  up. 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  evan- 
gelists derived  all  this  matter  from  the  same 
document,  is  as  incapable  as  the  oral  theory  of 
explaining  the  singular  phenomenon  referred  to 
above  as  to  the  degree  of  agreement  in  diU'erent 
parts  (see  i.  (1)  (b)).  For  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  the  two  classes  of  parallel  passages 
aflbrds  no  reason  for  either  evangelist  having  pre- 
served it  with  so  much  less  fidelity  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  It  would  seem  to  be  more 
possible  to  account  for  the  facts  by  8U[)posing 
that  two  compilations  which  had  in  the  main  an 
independent  history,  though  copies  of  some  of  the 
same  written  fragments   have   passed   into  each, 
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have  been  embodied  in  the  lirst  and  third  Gospels 
respectively. 

(5)  SoTne  subsidiary  features  of  relationship. — 
There  are  no  groups  of  facts  indicative  of  con- 
nexion between  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  between 
pairs  of  them,  wliich  are  at  all  comparable  in 
extent  and  prominence  with  those  discussed  under 
the  two  last  headings.  A  few  others,  however, 
which  need  investigation  must  be  briclly  noticed. 

(a)  In  spite  of  the  signs  of  'prioritj''  in  Mk  on 
the  wliole,  tliere  are  ca-ses  in  which  Mt  or  Lk  or 
both  of  them  have  a  stronger  appearance  of  origin- 
ality in  |)articular  words,  or  turns  of  expression, 
and  even  in  the  character  of  a  whole  section.  Mk 
l«)-48  OI-13  31-6^  compared  witli  their  parallels,  may 
be  taken  as  examples.  Similarly,  there  are  in- 
stances in  wliich  3lk  has  words  or  phrases  not 
like  his  usual  style,  and  which  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  one  or  both  the  others  {e.g.  i  jrarijp  6  if 
ToU  oCpavoU  in  Mk  ir-^=Mt  6".  It  appears  only 
here  in  Mk,  but  is  common  in  Mt). 

(6)  Again,  altliough  the  records  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing are  so  much  more  limited  in  Mk  than  in  Mt  and 
Lk,  that  Gospel  has,  in  certain  cases,  accounts  of 
discourses  winch,  so  far  as  they  extend,  are  closely 
parallel  with  Mt  and  Lk ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
accounts  of  these  two  are  longer  and,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  parallel  with  one  another.  Here, 
plainly,  Mk  is  not  the  source,  and  does  not  in  all 
.■espects  most  fully  represent  it  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  1'* 
with  Mt  3'-'-  and  Lk  3'"";  Mk  S---*'  with  Mt  IS^"" 
and  Lk  ll'»-»and  l'2i»). 

(c)  In  narratives  in  which  Mt  and  Lk  are  on  the 
whole  closely  ])aralle!  witk  4lk,  they  yet  have 
little  touches,  phrases,  etc.,  in  common,  which  are 
not  in  Mk  (e.g.  cf.  Mk  2'  with  Mt  9^  and  Lk  5" ; 
Mk  2»  with  Mt  9=  and  Lk  5" :  Mk  2--  with  Mt 
9"  and  Lk  5"). 

Holtziiiann's  a.ssumption,  in  his  Si/nopt.  Evang., 
that  although  the  source  common  to  the  three 
Synoptic  Gosiiels  is  on  tlie  whole  most  nearly  re- 
produced in  Mk,  yet  there  are  cases  in  whicli  it 
has  been  more  exactly  preserved  in  the  other  two, 
seems  capable  of  explaining  many  at  least  of  these 
phenomena  in  a  simple  manner.  It  sliould,  further, 
be  remembered  that  some  discourses  or  incidents  of 
which  that  document  may  have  contained  accounts, 
may  also  have  been  elsewhere  recorded  in  a  fuller 
or  slightly  different  form,  and  that  Mt  and  Lk 
may  have  known  of  these  other  records,  and  have 
adopted  them,  or  at  least  been  influenced  by  their 
recollection  of  them,  in  particular  instances. 

These  considerations  render  it  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  B.  Weiss,  tliat  Matthew's  '  Logia ' 
(if  we  may  for  convenience  so  speak)  was  used  in 
the  composition  of  Mk,  as  well  as  in  Mt  and  Lk, 
though  in  Mk  only  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent. 
They  also  go  far  to  destroy  the  force  of  siicli 
evidecce  as  is  alleged  in  .sujiport  of  the  view  that 
our  J1r.1t  Gospel  was  known  .nnd  made  use  of  by 
our  third  evangelist.  The  wide  diU'erences  between 
the  two  render  it  very  diflicult  to  suppose  this 
to  liave  been  the  case.  Wiiys  of  accounting  for 
coincidences  between  them  wliich  do  not  assume 
knowledge  of  one  Gospel  by  the  writer  of  the 
other  are  tlierefore  to  be  preferred.  In  addition 
to  those  already  suggested,  it  may  be  observed 
that  aciidintal  agreement,  revision  Iiy  later  hands, 
an<l  unintentional  lussimilation  of  tlie  texts  of  the 
two  by  copyists,  may  well  in  conjunction  be  respon- 
sible for  a  consideralile  number  of  the  instances. 
Others  explain  tlie  class  of  phenomena  to  which 
we  are  referring,  by  the  supimsiticm  (alluded  to 
above,  11.  2.17)  that  the  third  evangelist  knpw  the 
first  lloltzmann  himself  ha-s  a<lo|>tcd  this  view, 
thus  rendi'ring  his  earlier  bj'iiothcsis,  that  the 
original  common  document  differed  in  certain 
respects  from  .Mk,  and  is  at  times  more  exactly 
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reproduced  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  to  a  great 
extent  unnecessary,  as  he  has  explained  in  his 
Einleitung,  pp.  363,  364.  It  is  only  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  the  third  evangelist  was  mliuenced  by 
'  reminiscences '  of  Mt,  which  is  in  itself  a  con- 
fession that  the  evidences  of  dependence  are  some- 
what vague  and  scanty.  We  believe  that  we  shall 
have  the  majority  of  critics  on  our  side  in  n-sserting 
that  they  are  altogether  too  slight  to  withstand 
the  case  that  may  be  made  out,  on  pure  ground« 
of  general  probability  and  apart  from  any  theory 
of  inspiration,  against  any  knowledge  of  the  lirst 
Gospel  by  the  writer  of  the  third,  from  the  wide 
divergences  between  them. 

(6)  Features  peculiar  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
severally,  and  summary  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position 0/ each. 

As  the  question  of  the  composition  of  Mt  is  the 
most  complex  and  difficult,  we  will  reserve  it  till 
the  last,  and  begin — 

(a)  With  Marie.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  very  gener- 
ally allowed  by  critics  at  the  present  day  that 
the  Mark  who  is  referred  to  in  NT  had  a  part  of 
some  kind  in  the  composition  of  our  second  Gospel  ; 
for  the  tradition  to  that  effect  is  too  strong  to  be 
altogether  set  aside.  But  what  \\as  that  part  ? 
It  is  well  known  that  this  Gospel  is  distinguished 
by  many  touches  which  it  is  specially  natural  to 
attribute  to  recollection  of  St.  Peter's  teach- 
ing. But  did  these  form  part  of  the  work  which 
was  used  in  the  composition  of  Mt  and  Lk,  and 
were  they  eliminated  by  the  writers  of  these 
Gospels?  In  other  words,  was  our  Mk  itself,  as 
we  have  it,  one  of  the  original  documents  into 
which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  to  be  analj'zed  ? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  did  Mark  himself  take  a 
document— the  same  which  was  used  in  Mt  and  Lk 
— and  revise  it,  though  much  more  sliglitly,  only 
adding  to  it  traits  here  and  there  which  lie  had 
derived  from  his  close  intercourse  with  St.  Peter! 
It  cannot  be  said  that  criticism  has  as  yet  even 
approximated  to  a  decision  on  this  point.  If  a 
well-a.ssuied  position  in  regard  to  it  is  ever  reached, 
it  must  be  mainly  througli  a  careful  examination 
and  weighing  of  all  those  individual  points  in 
which  Mk  dillers  from  the  other  two  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  parallel  contexts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  they  can  best  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  alteration  in  Mk,  or  revision  in  the  two  others. 
But,  in  regard  to  point  after  point,  several  con- 
siderations have  to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  there  is 
al-so  a  possibility  sometimes  of  other  explanations 
of  the  facts  ;  and  throughout,  the  biius  of  each 
critic  is  apt  to  tell  in  favour  of  one  theory  or 
another,  so  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  form  a  sound  general  impression. 

(i)  The   question   of   the   authorship   and   com- 
position of  the  third  Gospel  cannot  be  separated 
from   that  of  the  Acts  of  the   Apostles.      It   is 
generally  admitted,  on  the  ground  of  remarkably 
plentiful  indications  of  style  and  other  character- 
istics,  that  the   composition  of   these    two   Inwks 
was   the  work   of  the  same  hand  ;   and  further, 
that  the  second  of  them  includes  accounts  of  .some 
of  St.  Paul's  missionary  journeys  by  one  who  was 
himself  a  companion  ol   his  at  the  time.     But  the 
I  question  of  the  authorship  is  at  first  sight  rendeica 
'  complex  by  eviilcnt  signs  that  other  sources  linve 
'  been  used  as  well  in  certain  jiarts  of  both  works. 
It  will,  however,  I  lielieve,  bia  found  to  be  much 
i  simpler  than   is  generally   supposed.      For   those 
I  [wrtions  of  the  Acts,  or  certain  of  them,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul  are,  if  I 
mistake  not,  marked  to  an  eminent  degree  by  those 
special    words   anil    expressions    which    are    found 
ttiroughout  the  two  works,  though  in  many  parts 
I  they  are  scattered  sparsely.     That  is  to  say,  the 
I  man  who  wrote  those  memorials  of  journeys  in 
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which  he  himself  accompanied  the  apostle,  was  tho 
game  who  put  tojjether  accounts,  written  and  oral, 
wlikli  lie  obtained  from  others,  of  the  life  and 
teiuliinj;  of  Christ  and  the  early  history  of  the 
Cliurili,  and  in  reproducin"  them  left  upon  thcra 
some  marks  of  his  own  literary  habits.  (See 
Expositor,  1893,  pt.  i.  p.  33Gf.)  If,  then,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  was  a  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  he  was 
none  other  than  Luke,  who  is  singled  out  by 
tradition. 

St.  Luke  has  placed  a  short  introduction  at  the 
bej^inning  of  his  Gospel  (!''■')  which  is  full  of  sig- 
nihcance  both  as  to  the  metliod  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ 
was  [ireserved  generally,  and  as  to  tho  purpose 
of  his  own  book.  He  distinguishes  virtually  two 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  the 
facts  up  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing. 
First  they  were  delivered  orally  by  those  who 
'  from  the  beginning  were  eye  -  wntnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word';  then  after  a  time 
attempts  began  to  be  made  to  write  down  what 
had  been  thus  learned,  or  portions  of  it.  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Church  were  also  more  or 
less  fully  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  facts. 

Advocates  of  the  oral  theory  have  asserted 
that  St.  Luke  treats  the  written  accounts  to 
which  he  refers  as  no  longer  possessing  import- 
ance. They  find  this  meaning  in  the  aorist  iire- 
X(lfn)aav.  But  the  force  of  the  aorist  will  be  fully 
recognized  if  we  regard  it  as  emphasizing  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  and  the  tentative  character  of 
the  ett'orts  to  perform  it.  Unquestionably,  bis  aim 
was  to  supply  something  more  adequate.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  his  language  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  use 
of  any  suitable  WTitten  material  that  came  to  his 
hand,  as  well  as  of  ti-aditions  orally  delivered. 
Anil  it  is  in  every  way  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  would  do  this. 

If  the  arguments  described  above  (i.  (3))  be  sound, 
the  record  which  is  most  nearly  represented  in  Mk, 
or  that  Gospel  itself,  was  one  of  the  chief  docu- 
ments that  he  used.  He  may  besides  this  have 
had  another  document,  whence  mainly  he  derived 
that  subject-matter  which  is  common  to  bini  with 
Mt — a  document  where  it  was  arranged  to  a  great 
extent  in  a  manner  ditferent  from  that  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  first  Gospel.  Or,  again,  he  may 
have  obtained  it  by  an  independent  labour  of 
collection,  by  himself  transcribing  short  pieces 
which  had  been  early  committed  to  writing,  or 
by  making  e.xtracts  from  longer  accounts,  such 
as  those  to  which  he  seems  to  refer  in  his  preface, 
and  also  by  writing  down  some  things  immediately 
from  oral  tradition.  In  one  or  other  of  these  w  ays, 
also,  he  acquired  those  additional  parables,  pieces 
of  teaching,  and  incidents,  special  to  his  Gospel 
which  he  introduces  into  the  SjTioptic  outline, 
including  them  more  particularly  in  the  long 
insertion  between  Christ's  departure  from  Galilee 
(9")  and  His  final  ascent  to  Jerusalem  (19^'),  the 
point  at  which  Lk  again  begins  to  run  parallel  to  the 
other  two  Synoptic  Gospels.  His  account  of  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  our  Lord,  may  very  probably  have  been 
taken  from  some  special  written  narrative.  It  has 
a  peculiarly  Aramaic  colouring  and  other  features 
of  its  own.  It  would  have  been  a  very  congenial 
occupation  to  a  man  such  as  from  his  two  works 
we  know  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  to  have 
been,  1  o  make  notes  of  information  that  he  received 
concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  to  copy 
out  and  keep  precious  pieces  of  His  teaching.  He 
may  have  begun  to  do  this  long  before  ne  set 
forth  the  material  he  had  amassed  in  his  Gospel, 
or  even  thought  of  doing  so ;  and  visits  to  Pales- 


tine, as  on  the  occasion  when  St.  Paul  was  seized 
at  Jerusalem  and  imprisoneil  at  Ca-sarea,  would 
give  hira  very  favourable  opportunities  lor  going 
on  with  this  work. 

(r)  The  question  as  to  tho  composition  and 
authorship  of  the  Jirst  Gospel  is  reinlered  specially 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
unwavering  earlv  tradition  that  the  Apostle  -Mat- 
thew wrote  in  Hebrew,  while  the  relations  of  oui 
Mt  with  the  other  Synoptics,  and  especially  with 
Mk,  which  are  evidently  through  the  Greek,  are 
of  a  kind  to  preclude  the  idea  that,  as  it  stanils, 
it  is  a  mere  translation.  The  manner  in  which 
these  facts  are  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  such 
an  eminent  advocate  of  the  oral  theory  as  West- 
cott  is  very  instructive.  '  The  parts,'  he  w  rites, 
'of  the  Aramaic  oral  Gospel  which  were  adoi)led 
by  St.  Matthew  already  existed  in  the  tiieek 
counterpart.  The  cliange  was  not  so  much  a 
version  as  a  substitution  ;  and  frequent  coincidence 
with  common  parts  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
which  were  derived  from  the  same  oral  Greek 
Gospel,  was  a  necessary  con8e<^uence '  (Introd.  p. 
228  n. ).  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  process  suggested  could  have  been  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  actual 
phenomena.  It  is  much  simpler  to  suppose  that, 
with  the  view  of  supplementing  a  Greek  document 
which  existed  already  (viz.  Mk  or  the  document 
most  nearly  represented  by  it),  he  translated  from 
a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  Gospel,  which  may  well 
have  been  composed  by,  or  may  at  least  in  .some 
way  have  been  connected  with  the  teaching  of,  the 
Apostle  Matthew.  But  we  seem  to  have  no  means 
of  deciding  whether  such  a  work  contained  other 
portions  corresponding  to  the  matter  in  Mk.  It 
may  have  done  so,  ana  the  touches  peculiar  to  Mt 
and  that  Hebraic  tone  and  disposition  to  empha- 
size the  connexion  between  the  new  dispensation 
and  the  old,  which  are  more  or  less  noticeable  in 
it  as  a  whole,  may  be  thence  derived.  The  manner 
also  in  whicli  tlie  subject-matter  taken  from  the 
different  sources  has  been  combined  in  the  Greek 
Mt  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  order  in  the 
Hebrew  work.  For  although  Papias'  descrii)tion 
of  St.  Matthew's  work  as  '  The  Oracles,'  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  matter  which  there  is  most 
reason  to  suppose  taken  from  it,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  it  was  specially  characterized  by 
the  records  it  "ave  of  Christ's  teac/iing,  its  con- 
tents need  not  liave  been  strictlj'  conlinud  to  this. 
Some  light  might  be  thrown  on  these  points  if 
we  knew  more  of  the  Gospel  accorUiii;/  to  the 
Hebrews ;  for  it  is  not  unnatural  to  surmise  that 
this  heretical  Gospel  may  have  been  ba.sed  upon, 
or  have  borne  some  similarity  to,  the  Hebrew  Mt. 
Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  this  work  also 
is  .so  scantythat  no  conclusions  can  be  safely 
drawn  from  it.  (All  that  is  known  respecting  tlia 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  recentli^ 
put  to'.'utlier  and  reviewed  by  Harnack,  Chron.  u 
p.  62.-)  ir. ). 

(.•nee  more,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
in  a  simple  manner  how  the  Greek  Mt  could  have 
been  translated  from  a  Hebrew  original,  even  in 
those  parts  where  it  is  not  parallel  with  Mk  ;  for 
its  observed  relations  with  Lk  have  also  to  Ije  taken 
into  account.  How  does  there  come  to  be  in  these 
two  Gospels  that  singular  combination  of  parallel 
passages  whose  verbal  similarity  is  such  that  they 
could  not  have  been  obtained  through  independeni 
translation,  with  others  sufficiently  different  to  be 
so  accounted  for?  We  maj-,  perhaps,  get  a  hint 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  re.sultcd 
from  Papias'  reference  to  a  time  when  there  was 
no  received  representative  of  Matthew's  Hebrew 
work,  but  each  translated  it  as  he  could.  Such  a 
state  of  things  may  well  have  led  to  the  trans. 
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lation  of  difVerent  portions  h.ivin;;  been  >\Titten 
down  at  (lillerent  times.  Some  of  tliese  translated 
fragments  may  have  become  current  lie  fore  otliers, 
and  so  have  been  embodied  in  both  Mt  and  Lk. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  sjiite  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  discussed  in  regard  to 
the  connexion  between  our  Greek  Mt  and  a 
Hebrew  source,  it  is  marked  by  features  which 
fully  justify  us  in  ref;arding  it  as  that  settinf; 
forth  of  the  Gospel  history  in  (Jrcek  which  kept 
closest  both  in  sjiirit  and  in  form  to  the  mode  of 
presentinj;  the  Gospel  in  the  Aramaic-speaking 
Church. 

ii.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — It  is  impossible 
to  review  licre  the  whole  .subject  of  the  author- 
ship and  historical  character  of  the  Fourth  (jospel, 
and  many  jioiiits  connected  therewith  may  be 
more  naturally  treated  in  the  article  specially 
devoted  to  this  tiospol.  In  a  genenil  article  on 
the  Gospels,  however,  it  will  be  suitable,  and  even 
necessary,  that  we  should  compare  the  tirst  three 
Gospels  as  a  class  with  the  fourth,  and  consider 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  contrast  which 
they  present.  Some  of  the  chief  difficulties  felt  in 
regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Jn 
are  in  point  of  tact  due  to,  while  others  have  been 
mainly  suggested  and  are  emphasized  by,  its 
ditt'erences  Irom  the  Sj'noptics.  It  is  also  not  less 
true,  though  it  has  been  less  commonly  noticed, 
that  there  are  features  in  the  Synojitlc  (iospels 
which  are  not  easily  understood  when  thej-  are 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Jn  ;  for  the  sujierior 
credibility  of  the  respective  accounts  is  by  no 
means  always  on  one  side. 

We  will  tlierefore  touch  on  the  main  respects  in 
which  the  representations  of  the  life  and  work 
and  person  of  Christ  in  Jn  and  the  Synoi)tic 
Gospels  need  to  be  examined  in  relation  to  one 
another,  and  then  discuss  briefly  the  problem  how 
the  subject  as  a  whole  should  have  come  to  be 
presented  in  these  two  ways,  and  whether  it  is 
consistent  with  the  truth  of  each,  and  with  the 
traditional  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospil. 

(1)  The  iiifirrk  of  events,  manner  in  vliirh  Christ's 
person  ami  office  were  rmtnifcstcd,  and  inrthml  and 
ejf'i'cts  of  /lis  iiiini.itrij. — That  Synoptic  outline,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  of  a 
simple  character.  Immediately  after  the  baptism 
of  Jesus  and  His  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
have  been  recorded,  it  proceeds  to  the  opening  of 
His  ministry  in  (Salilee,  and  is  entirely  occupied 
with  His  works  and  teaching  in  that  (lislrict  and 
the  nciglil)c)uring  parts  to  the  east  and  north,  till 
His  liiial  departure  therefrom.  It  .seems  then  to 
conduct  Him  continuously  to  Jerusalem  for  that 
Pa.ssover  at  which  He  sulPred,  though  it  does  so 
by  more  or  less  protracted  and  circuitous  journey- 
ings,  in  the  course  of  which  He  is  still  seen 
engaged  in  His  work  of  teaching  and  healing. 
For  anything  the  Synoptic  Gospels  say,  we  niiglit 
suppose  that  .Icsns  jiiud  no  visit  to  .Icnisalem 
duruig  His  ministry  till  that  time  when  He  was 
cnicilied.  Further,  wo  note  that  between  the  two 
limits,  the  tirst  proclamation  of  the  gospel  in 
Galilee  and  His  crucilixion,  not  one  of  them  gives 
chronological  marks  projicrly  so  calleil.  They 
•carcely  even  note  the  iiassing  of  the  seasons. 
(There  is  an  indication  of  tiie  occurrence  of  a  spring- 
time, Mt  l'2'  =  jMk  '2^  =  1^  G',  and  there  are  one  or 
two  allusions  to  observances  which  were  connected 
with  particular  times  of  year).  It  is  true  that  the 
more  carefully  wo  study  the  Sj'no|itic  Gospels,  the 
more  clearly  do  we  [lerceive  in  our  Lord's  work  lus 
they  rcjircsent  it  <'ertaiii  stages  and  turning-iioints 
which  follow  one  another  according  to  a  very 
natural  order  of  development.  And  we  nuiy  con- 
clude that  their  arrangement  of   His  words  and 


deeds  corresponds  in  the  main  to  succe-ssive  periods 
in  His  life.  Hut  these  periods  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  a  study  of  the  internal  i  horacter  of  the 
narrative. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flight  of  time  during  Christ's  ministry  i.s  marked, 
not  indeed  by  ordinary  chronology  or  references 
to  events  of  external  history,  but  by  the  mention 
of  several  Jewish  feasts.  I'his  Gospel  is  in  fact 
cliielly  taken  up  with  records  of  what  happened 
during  the  visits  of  Je.sus  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
occasion  of  these  feasts.  In  a  word,  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  i»  Galilee,  in  the 
Fourth  it  is  Jerusalem  and  Juda'a. 

When  the  two  plans  of  narration  are  compared, 
it  is  found  possible  to  lit  them  together,  without 
forcing,  to  an  extent  which  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  difference  between  their  plans,  and  the 
ab.sence  of  any  indication  on  the  part  of  the  fourth 
evangelist  as  to  how  the  contents  of  his  Gospel 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  Synoptic  record.  Ho 
represents  Jesus  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  John 
the  Baptist  subsequently  to  His  baptism,  and  as 
then  returning  to  Galilee.  The  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  which  he  describes  is  for  a  Passover 
that  happened  .soon  after  this,  and  before  (as  it 
would  .seem)  the  commencement  of  His  regular 
ministiy  in  Galilee  (Jn  l^-'2'-).  In  the  holy  city 
itself  and  in  Judaea,  at  the  time  of  this  feast, 
Christ's  public  work  began,  according  to  Jn 
(2"-4^).  He  returns  to  Galilee  by  the  most  direct 
route,  through  Samaria,  and  preaches  there  during 
His  brief  stay  (4^-^).  So  we  are  brought  to  a 
point  (4"-*')  corresponding  with  the  beginning  and 
early  days  of  the  ministry  in  Clalilee  described  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  fourth  evangelist 
then  ]iroceeds  to  give  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  Jewish  feast.  It  is  the  only  one 
occurring  during  the  period  of  the  GaliKxan 
ministry,  and  curiously  in  this  single  instance  he 
does  not  specify  what  feast  it  was  (ch.  5).  In  6- -7" 
we  have  narratives  connected  with  Galilee,  some  of 
the  main  incidents  of  which  are  given  also  in  the 
Synoptics,  and  which  belong,  according  to  all  the 
evangelists,  to  the  latter  part  of  His  ministrj' 
there.  Jn  gives  notes  of  time  ;  this  .section  in  his 
tlospel  relates  to  the  interval  between  the  ap- 
proach of  a  I'assover  (March),  for  which  .Jesus  did 
not  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  following  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  (September),  when  He  linally  left 
Galilee.  In  contrast  with  the  impression  given  us 
by  the  Synoptic  Gospel.s,  Jesus,  according  to  Jn, 
went  straight  to  Jerusalem  for  tliis  feast,  and  His 
iourney  thither  must  have  been  swift  (Jn  '•'"). 
riiero  followed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  for  which  Jesus  was  also 
there.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  much  of  Jn 
7N_n)S0  jg  connected  with  the  former,  how  mud: 
with  the  latter,  of  these  feasts;  how  much,  again, 
belongs  to  the  intervening  weeks,  or  whether  Jesus 
spent  the  whole  of  this  time  in  Jerusalem  and  ils 
iuniiediate  neighbourhood,  or  retired  for  any  purl 
of  it  to  a  greater  distance.  The  interval  between 
the  Fea.st  of  Dedication  and  His  la-st  I'a-s.sovcr  He 
spent  in  I'era-a,  where  He  still  taught  and  won 
disciides  (Id'"-'"),  and  in  the  north-en.st  corner  of 
Judu'a(ll"),  saving  His  visit  to  the  neighlH>\irliood 
of  Jerusalem  for  the  great  miracle  at  Bethany 
(II'"").  The  Synoptic  (Sospels  are  so  far  in  agree- 
ment with  Jn  tliat  thej'  induate  a  ministry  in  this 
same  region  before  the  linal  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
(Mt  l!l'-^--  -Mk  10',  Lk  lessdelinitely).  TheSynoptio 
and  .lohannine  narratives  begin  to  correspond  more 
closely  at  the  approach  to  the  city  on  this  last 
visit,  though  there  are  still  many  divergences  in 
detail. 

As  regards  the  main  and  most  clmracteristio 
dill'ercnoo    thus    far    noticed     between     the    first 
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three  Gospels  and  .In,  it  is  fair  to  sny  that  all 
considerations  of  historical  [irobahility  are  in 
favour  of  Christ's  having  made  frequent  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  such  as  are  related  hy  the  latter.  As 
a  religious  Jew,  and  especiallj'  one  wlio  would  not 
be  detained  by  anv  of  the  occupations  of  a  scoilar 
'ailing,  He  would  naturally  attend  many  of  the 
feasts.  It  is,  moreover,  inconceivable  tliaf,  having 
His  great  prophetic  niissioa  to  discharge,  He  woidd 
conline  His  teaching  till  the  last  few  days  of  His 
life  to  the  north  and  east  of  Palestine,  and  never 
seek  to  declare  His  message  in  the  great  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  llie  cliosen  people,  where  the 
cllccts  of  doing  so  would  he  so  much  farther- 
reaching,  and  all  the  local  associations  would 
add  to  the  .significance  of  His  words  and  deeds. 
Again,  the  cata.strophe  described  Ii_v  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  themselves,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  brought  about, — the  enmit}-  of  the  ruling 
priests,  lawyers,  and  Phari.sees  in  Jeru.salem,— 
must  have  been  prepared  for.  The  work  of  Jesus 
in  tlie  country  districts  could  hardly  of  itself  have 
threatened  their  authority  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inspire  their  determination  to  destroy  Him.  The 
two  or  three  days  of  teaching  in  Jerusalem  wliich 
preceded  their  formal  consjiiracy  against  Him 
would  have  been  altogether  insufficient  to  bring 
their  hostility  to  a  head,  if  tliere  had  not  been 
already  deep-seated  hatred.  Various  slight  indi- 
cations in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  such  as  instances 
of  His  having  disciples  and  friends  in  Judaea,  may 
be  also  more  easily  explained  if  He  had  actually 
taught  there  during  the  earlier  part  of  His 
ministry. 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  representation  of  the 
history,  viewed  not  so  nnvch  as  a  series  of  events 
as  in  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects.  From  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  it  appears  that  Jesus  made  the 
roimalion  of  a  little  band  of  devoted  disciples  and 
their  instruction  and  training  a  primary  aim  of 
His  earthly  ministry.  (See  esp.  Mk  3"- '■',  Mt 
1310.17. 51.  i>2_  Mk  4",  Jit  10).  In  Jn  this  work  is 
more  minutely  and  fully  related.  We  see  the  first 
gathering  of  a  few  around  Him  (l**""),  which 
would  naturally  precede  any  formal  call  to  definite 
service,  such  as  that  which  is  referred  to  Mt  4""'-^ 
—  Mk  I's-so.  From  the  beginning  almost  of  His 
public  ministry  He  moves  about  surrounded  hy  a 
few  who  have  attached  themselves  to  Him  (Jn  2'--  " 
322  42.8. 27)_  The  impression  made  on  them  by  His 
deeds  and  Avords  is  specially  recorded  (Jn  2"-  "  4"). 
The  conditions  necessary  for  the  slow  growth  and 
due  probation  of  their  faith  were  not  interfered 
with  by  the  singularly  full  and  exalted  declarations 
concerning  His  person  and  work  made  even  by  the 
Baptist  (l-*-  **),  and  throughout  by  Himself  to 
disciples  (1"  3'''"),  and  also  in  the  hearing  of  a 
wider  circle  as  early  as  the  second  recorded  visit 
to  Jerusalem  (5""").  For,  distinct  though  these 
claims  might  be,  their  nature  and  the  language  in 
■which  they  were  expressed  were  so  new,  and  His 
course  of  conduct  as  a  whole  corresponded  so  little 
with  common  expectation,  that  to  apprehend  His 
meaning  rightly  was  a  matter  of  great  difUculty, 
and  the  faith  even  of  those  most  favourably  disposed 
to  receive  Him,  or  who  had  already  given  Him  tlieir 
allegiance,  was  put  to  a  severe  test  thereby.  The 
reality  of  the  trial  appears  alike  in  Jn  and  the  other 
three  (comp.  Jn  6*""  with  Mt  16'»-'»=Mk  8-'^-*'  = 
Lk  g's-ai).  In  each  account  the  faith  of  the  Twelve 
is  recognized  as  a  great  victory,  and  they  are  con- 
trasted Avith  others.  A  class  of  persons  who  had 
for  a  time  taken  up  the  position  of  disciples,  but 
who  afterwards  fell  away  through  the  perplexity 
which  He  caused  them, — through  becoming  dis- 
apjiointed  in  Him, — is  clearly  portrayed  in  Jn 
(6*-";  and  cf.  7'  S^'^-  ll«--«  12"),  '  though  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  they  hardly  come  before  u.s. 


Jesus  Himself  saw  that  some  of  those  who  iiro- 
fessed  to  be  di.sciples  were  of  this  unreiiahle 
character,  before  either  they  themselves  or  others 
knew  it  (2^'-^).  That  there  should  have  been  this 
class  is  in  every  way  proliable,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case,  and  in  view  of  facts  like  the 
wide  popularity  for  a  time  of  the  Prophet  of 
N.azareth,  whicii  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  too,  relate. 
Hut  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  one  writing 
at  the  end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent, 
should  have  described  them  in  a  manner  so  true  to 
historical  circumstances,  except  from  actual  recol- 
lection of  instances.  There  was  no  motive  or 
guidance  for  doing  so  in  the  trials  of  the  Church 
at  that  time.  Those  who  fell  away  then  did  so 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  love  of  the  world,  or  of 
philosophy,  or  the  fear  of  persecution.  A  moral 
in  reg.-ird  to  the  last-named  cause  of  defection 
might  be  pointed  from  examples  of  secret  believers 
who  were  afraid  to  confess  Christ,  and  such  are 
spoken  of  in  Jn  (12^'^  I'J**;  cf.  also  7"),  but  they 
are  a  distinct  class  from  tliose  mentioned  alrave, 
whose  conduct  was  such  as  would  have  occurred 
among  those  who  were  compelled  to  judge  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus  during  His  lifetime,  but  not 
afterwards. 

The  chief  points  on  which  the  conflicts  of  Jesus 
with  the  Jews  turn  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  appear 
also  in  Jn  (cf.  Mt  12»  ■" ;  Mt  16'-'  =  Mk  8>''»;  Lk 
1116. 29-32  .^vith  Jn  2'«).  They  make  charges  of  demon- 
iacal po.ssession  (cf.  Mtff",  Mt  12-^"-  =  .Mk  3~''-  =  Lk 
ll""-  with  Jn  8«-  ■"•■  «  lO'"-  ™-  ■").  They  i-harge  Him 
with  disregarding  the  Sabbath  (cf.  iSit  12"'-  =  Mk 
2^''-  =  Lk  6'"-,  Mt  12»'f=Mk  3"f=Lk  f."'^-,  Lk  IS'""- 
U'"-  with  Jn  5'»-  '«• '«  -^-^Q"- !«).  At  the  .same  time 
the  difference  in  the  illustration  which  Christ  uses 
as  an  argument/iim  ad  hominem  in  Mt  12"  and  in 
Jn  7"  should  be  noticed,  and  the  exquisite  suita 
biJity  of  each  to  the  particular  scene  of  contro- 
versy. The  one  would  come  home  to  the  country- 
folk of  Galilee,  to  whom  such  a  case  of  conscience 
may  even  have  been  .already'  familiar  ;  the  force  of 
the  other  would  be  felt  \>y  the  .lews  of  Jerusalem, 
with  their  high  sen.se  of  the  importance  of  such 
points  of  ceremonial  law. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  miracles  in  .In, 
it  is  curious  that  he  does  not  relate  .any  exanii>le 
of  the  cure  of  one  possessed  with  a  devil — which, 
according  to  the  Synojitic  Gospels,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  kinds  of  our  Lord  s  miracles.  This  is 
the  more  singular  because  teaching  as  to  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  Christ's  mission  could  be  de- 
duced from  such  miracles,  and  was  so  by  Christ 
Himself,  according  to  the  Synoptic  narrative  (Mt 
12^-5»  =  Mk  3-"-"  =  Lk  ll"-=«).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  mirjicle  recorded  in  Jn  (2'"")  is  of  a  ditler- 
ent  type  from  any  in  the  Synoptics.  The  other 
miracles  in  Jn  are  either  the  same  as,  or  similar 
in  kind  to,  those  which  they  relate.  The  miracle 
of  raising  Lazarus,  however,  seems  to  surpass  in 
wonder  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  of 
the  widow's  son,  though  on  consideration  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  it  does  so  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent.  But  it  is  in  any  case  remark- 
able that  so  great  a  miracle,  and  one  which, 
according  to  Jn,  served  to  precipitate  the  action 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  should  be  omitted  in 
the  Synoptic  account.  While  recognizing  this,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  miracle  of  Christ 
wliicli  must  seem  the  most  stupendous  of  all  from 
the  point  of  view  of  naturalism, — '  that  of  feeding 
the  multitude,' — is  related  by  all  four  evangelists. 

Speaking  generally,  although  Jn  gives  us  a  pro- 
founder  view  of  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  work, 
and  unfolds  the  great  drama  of  the  belief  and 
unbelief  which  He  provoked,  with  a  more  awful 
sense  of  its  import  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do, 
yet,  in  respect  to  the  broad  features  of  the  nistorjfc 
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they  are  either  in  essential  agreement,  or  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  one  anotlier. 

(2)  Comparison  in  detail  of  passages  in  which  the 
first  three  and  the  fourth  Gospels  are  jjarallcl  or 
approximate  to  one  another,  or  are  in  conflut. — We 
must  be  content  with  touching  on  a  few  points  of 
special  interest. 

(a)  The  work  of  the  Baptist  fcf.  Jn  l''"*"  with 
Mt  3'-"  =  Mk  P'=I,k  3'-").  Alike  in  the  Synoptic 
outline  and  in  Jn,  the  work  of  the  Baptist  is  the 
starting-point  of  the  history.  But  on  comparing 
their  accounts  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  while  we 
have  in  the  former  a  general  description  of  the 
Baptist's  preacliing  before  tlie  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  of  that  event  itself,  the  latter  takes  up  the 
history  at  a  time  a  little  (probably  a  few  weeks) 
later,  when  the  Baptist  had  reflected  on  the  signs 
which  accompanied  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and 
when  he  could  not  only  speak  of  'the  Coming 
One,'  but  point  Him  out.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  Synoptic  account  who  saw  the  signs  and  heard 
the  voice.  The  words  spoken  from  lieaven  have 
in  Mk  and  Lk  the  form  of  an  address  to  Jesus ; 
nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these 
evangelists,  any  more  than  Mt,  imagined  them 
to  have  been  spokea  simply  for  the  assurance  of 
Jesus.  All  three,  we  cannot  doubt,  record  them 
as  a  proof  of  His  Messiahship.  From  Jn  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  knowledge  of  these  signs 
rested  on  the  evidence  of  the  Baptist,  who  de- 
clared what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  To  him  the 
revelation  was  granted,  as  to  one  fitted  by  his 
exceptional  spiritual  enlightenment  to  receive  it, 
not  to  all  the  bystandeis,  or,  9t  all  events,  not  to 
them  with  the  samr?  cleamesa.  And  this  assuredly 
was  in  accord  with  the  law»  of  God's  spiritual 
kingdom.  The  views  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  taught  or  im])lied  in  the  Baptist's  language 
will  be  referred  to  below. 

(h)  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  (Jn  2"-=^  cf. 
with  Mt  21"- '»•»=  Nik  1  !'»-"•  ^  =  Lkl9«"«  20=).  It 
is  a  well-known  diHerence  between  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  Jn,  tliat  while  he  records  a  cleansing 
of  tiie  temple  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  jiublic 
work  of  Jesus,  tliey  place  tlieir  corresponding 
narrative  among  the  events  of  the  last  week  of 
His  life.  There  is  nothing  inherently  diflicult  in 
the  supposition  that  such  an  act  should  have  been 
performed  by  Jesus  at  each  of  these  epochs  in  His 
ministry.  If  on  an  early  visit  to  Jerusalem  Ho 
saw  the  traffic  desecrating  the  temple  courts,  as 
He  must  in  all  probability  have  done,  it  would 
be  natural  that  lie  should  be  moved  to  righteous 
indignation  against  it.  Nor  need  He  have  felt 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  too  soon  proclaiming  His 
Mes,siahship.  By  such  an  act  He  did  not  obviously 
do  this  ;  it  was  one  which  any  proi>het  mi^'ht 
have  performed.  The  consciousness  of  a  character 
higher  even  than  that  of  a  prophet  is  revealed 
only  in  words  of  mysterious  imiKjrt.  It  is  likely 
enough  also  that  the  abuse  would  again  in  a  short 
time  appear,  in  spite  of  His  rebuke.  If,  however, 
we  assume  that  the  <liirerence  between  Jn  and  the 
other  Gospels  as  to  the  time  of  the  cleansing  arose 
through  reminiscences,  which  were  fundamentally 
the  same,  having  been  combined  and  connected 
in  diverse  ways,  the  account  of  the  fourth  evan- 
elist  is  certainly  not  the  less  reliable  of  the  two. 
'"or  he  must  have  known  that  given  by  the  first 
three,  since,  even  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with 
their  Gospels,  the  fact  of  their  all  recording  this 
tradition  implies  its  being  widely  spread  ;  and  he 
would  not  have  departed  from  it,  whether  in  order 
to  oorrecl  or  to  supplement  their  narrative,  except 
on  the  ground  of  possessing  good  information.  It 
Is  to  l)e  ailduil  that  in  respect  of  vividness,  and  of 
the  nppriiprialcness  with  wliich  the  scene  and  the 
■everal   jiarts  of   the  action  are  represented,   the 
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superiority  is  on  the  side  of  Jn.  One  or  two 
did'erences  in  the  two  accounts  appear  to  accorO 
with  the  dillerence  of  time. 

(c)  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  crossing 
of  the  lake  (Jn  6'-"-«*-^  cf.  with  Mt  14"-*  "■'"-»= 
Mk  G»-«-«-«  =  Lk  9>°-").  This  is  the  narrative 
in  which  Jn  and  the  SjTioptic  Gospels  are  most 
closely  parallel.  As  is  commonly  the  case  in  Jn, 
the  relation  of  the  miracle  is  followed  by  teaching 
concerning  spiritual  mysteries,  which  appear  to  be 
suggested  by  the  miracle,  so  that  we  are  led  almost 
to  regard  it  as  an  acted  parable.  But  the  fact  that 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  record  the  miracle,  without 
gi\ang  any  corresponding  discourse,  shows  that  the 
fourth  evangelist  cannot  be  rightly  accused  of  in- 
venting the  miracle  as  a  basis  for  the  discourse, 
and  if  he  did  not  in  this  case,  tlicre  is  the  less 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  so  in  others.  Jn 
agrees  in  many  points  of  detail  and  in  some  phrases 
with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  esp.  with  Mk  and  Mt. 
It  is  possible  tliat  these  may  be  due  in  part  to  ac- 
quaintance with  these  Gospels,  or  with  the  docu- 
ment embodied  in  them.  But  a  common  tradition 
would  equally  well  account  for  such  correspond- 
ences as  may  be  observed.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  relation  between 
.In  6'^'»,  Mt  e--",  Lk  9".  He  would  seem  to  give 
here  in  a  fuller  form  the  incident  of  which  tliey 
have  i>resen-ed  a  partial  reminiscence. 

Even  in  this  narrative,  where  the  resemblance 
between  the  four  evangelists  is  greatest,  ^a  is 
still  verj'  independent.  And  man}'  of  the  touches 
peculiar  to  him  are  such  as  would  be  imparted  by 
an  eye-witness.  There  is  greater  particularity  in 
his  account,  e.g.  words  which,  according  to  the 
Syno[itic  (.Jospels,  were  spoken  to  or  by  the  dis- 
ciples generally,  were,  according  to  Jn,  addressed 
to  or  spoken  by  individuals  amongst  them.  The 
more  lifelike  character  of  his  account  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  incident  of  the  miracle  should  also 
be  noticed.  There  was  a  scene  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  and  Jesus,  after  His  wont,  quietly 
withdrew  (Jn  w."-").  This  we  can  understand 
far  better  than  that  the  multitudes  should  have 
been  willing  to  disperse,  simply  on  being  bidden 
to  go,  after  wtnessing  such  a  work  (Mt  v."=Mk 
vv.«-  •">). 

(d)  The  closing  scenes.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  few  of  the  divergences 
from  and  additions  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  which 
we  find  in  Jn.  As  regards  the  much  discussed 
subject  of  the  Day  of  the  Crucifixion,  it  must 
suttice  to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the  dilficultios 
arising  from  the  Synoptic  language  concerning 
the  Last  Supper,  the  view  that  Jesus  was  crucifiea 
on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  which  is  the  natural  infer- 
ence from  Jn's  language,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
most  probable.  On  this  assumption,  his  state- 
ments throughout  are  clear  and  self-consistent, 
while  they  are  supported  also  by  some  indications 
in  the  other  Gospels.  To  pass  on,  there  are  many 
signs  of  accurate  knowledge  in  Jn's  whole  account 
of  the  last  evening  with  the  disciides,  the  arrest, 
and  condemnation  of  Jesus.  For  instance,  the 
preliminary  investigation  before  Annas,  and  the 
fact  mentioned  in  Jn  and  nowhere  else  that  he 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  fit  well  with 
all  the  statements  contained  in  Josephus  regarding 
the  succession  of  meml>er»  of  the  family  of  Annas 
to  the  office  of  high  priest  during  Annius'  own  life- 
time. Again,  when  Jesus  is  brought  to  I'ilate,  wo 
obtain  from  Jn  a  clear  and  tliorouj;hly  probable 
\'ii'W  of  the  scene  ami  of  the  succcssi\-e  acts  of  the 
drama.  The  prisoner,  as  wius  natural,  is  con<lucted 
at  once  within  the  governor's  house,  while  the 
.lewisli  rulers  remain  outside  for  a  ceremonial 
rea.son  (IS").  I'ilate  pa.s.ses  to  and  fro.  In  xt.""" 
he  is  outside  |iarleying  with  the  Jews  ;  in  rv."""  h« 
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proceeds  with  the  examination  of  the  prisoner ; 
yy_»8-*>  Pilate  again  parleys  with  the  Jews.  19'"° 
Jesos  is  mocked  and  led  out  to  thuni ;  vv."""  they 
succeed  by  their  clamour  in  securing  His  con- 
demnation. In  Mt27""-'"  =  AIlc  IS'""  the  positions 
and  the  parts  of  the  several  actors  are  not  nearly 
so  distinctly  indicated. 

(3)  Tlie  peculiar  doctrinal  character  of  Jn. — It 
is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  representation 
given  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  or  the  belief  of  others,  has  been  allccted 
by  tlie  special  doctrinal  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
in  a  way  to  destroy  its  substantial  truth. 

We  may  first  notice  some  signs  that  he  was,  to 
say  the  least,  not  wholly  unconscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  faithfully  the  language  and 
thought  of  the  time  concerning  which  he  was  writ- 
ing. The  most  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  term 
'  the  Logos,'  which,  as  he  uses  it  in  the  Prologue, 
gives  the  very  keynote  of  the  Gospel,  is  neverlhe- 
less  nowhere  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  either  of 
Jesus  or  any  other  speaker.  But,  again,  he  distin- 
guishes more  than  once  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  disciples  viewed  acts  and  words  of 
Christ  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  in  looking  back 
upon  them  ("2--  l^'",  cf.  also  the  Lord's  words  to 
Peter,  V.i'').  He  does  not  read  the  full  belief  of  a 
later  time  into  the  earliest  days  of  discipleship. 
It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  evangelist  need 
not  be  supposed  to  give  3'""-'  and 'i"'"  as  parts  of  the 
words  spoken  respectively  by  Christ  and  by  the 
Baptist.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  rather  to  be 
comments  by  the  evangelist  himself,  which  are  not 
intended  by  him  to  be  viewed  in  any  other  liglit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which  the  record 
xlmost  insensibly  passes  into  exposition  in  these 
cases,  suggests  that  the  two  may  sometimes  be 
even  more  closely  conjoined.  It  is  natural,  and 
often  almost  necessary,  under  the  limits  of  space 
to  whicli  all  are  subject,  for  any  writer  or  speaker, 
in  givi  il;  the  substance  of  what  has  been  spoken 
by  others,  so  to  report  them  as  to  bring  out  that 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  words.  There  might,  no  doubt,  be 
a  special  tendency  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  like  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  had 
the  definite  object  of  impressing  truth  in  which  he 
profoundly  believed.  That  which  he  had  even 
quite  soundly  inferred  as  the  conclusion  from  all 
that  he  had  experienced  and  learned,  might  thus 
have  unduly  influenced  him  in  his  account  of  what 
was  said  on  some  particular  occasions.  Two  in- 
stances in  which  it  seems  specially  likely  that  his 
own  perception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  work 
may  be  all'ecting  his  record,  are  the  words  wliich 
he  assigns  to  the  Baptist  (1^),  and  to  the  Samari- 
tans (4^-).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  even 
the  former,  much  less  the  latter,  could  already  at 
that  time  have  attained  to  a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Saviour  'of  the  world.'  We  will  go  on  to  com- 
pare Jn  1**  with  the  somewhat  similar  saving  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mt  3"  =  Mk  l'  =  Lk  3'«).  In 
view  of  the  stress  laid  in  other  passages  in  Jn  on 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  evangelist  himself  would  have  held 
that  this  truth  was  conveyed  in  the  words  Srt 
Tpun-6i  yuoii  ijv.  Yet  this  phrase  is  an  enigmatical 
one  ;  it  does  not  strictly  express  any  idea  but  that 
of  essential  priority,  which  might  be  in  point  of 
rank  as  well  as  of  time.  So  regarded,  it  does  not 
differ  widely  from  the  phrase  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  l(7x»p6Tfp6s  /lov,  which  also  is  enigmatical. 
Each  brings  out  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
Christ's  superiority.  It  would  have  been  easy  for 
the  fourth  evangelist  to  have  made  the  assertion 
by  the  Baptist  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre- 
existence  more  distinct.  Thus,  although  he  may 
have  been  in  a  measure  influenced  in  the  form 


which  he  gives  to  the  Baptist's  words  by  the  desir* 
to  teach  through  them  an  important  article  oj 
faith,  he  luus  in  doing  so  evidently  been  kept  andei 
control  by  his  sense  of  historical  truth. 

We  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the  contents  oi 
Christ's  own  teaching  as  it  is  recorded  in  Jn. 

(a)  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father — the  un- 
folding of  all  that  was  comprised  in  the  words  '  il/u 
Father.'  In  the  matter  common  to  Mt  and  Lk 
one  passage  is  included  (Mt  11'^"*'=  Lk  lu'-'-  *')  which 
is  characterized  by  the  thoughts  and  many  of  the 
expressions  on  this  subject  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  most  distinctly  '  Johannine.'  Mt  '24^ 
=  Mk  13^'- supplies  another  instance  of  the  use  of 
6  kIus  and  i  iraHip  as  absolute  terms.  The  preserva- 
tion of  this  teaching,  even  though  to  such  a  limited 
extent,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  goes  far  to  estab- 
lish the  credibility  of  the  fuller  record  in  Jn.  H 
Christ  dwelt  on  tliis  theme  at  all,  there  is  every 
reason  to  tliink  that  He  must  have  done  so  more 
often  and  largely  than  they  indicate.  That  He 
did  so  is  also  renuered  probable  by  a  striking,  even 
though  indirect,  jiiece  of  evidence  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  St.  Paul  more  than  once  uses  the  phrase 
'the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  (Ko  15", 
2  Co  1^  IP',  Eph  I',  Col  P).  This  remarkable  ex- 
pression may  most  naturally  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  historical  fact  that  Jesus  was  accustomed 
to  dwell  upon  the  tlieme  that  God  was,  in  an 
altogether  unique  sense.  His  Father. 

(b)  Christ's  attitude  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is 
certain  that  we  derive  in  part  a  dil!irent  im- 
pression on  this  subject  from  the  Synojitic  Gospels 
and  Jn.  There  is  nothing  in  the  former  corre- 
sponding to  the  phrases  'your  law'  (Jn  8"  10^) 
and  'their  law'  (15^).  Tn  their  record  of  our 
Lord's  condemnation  of  the  legalism  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  the  distinction  between  the  law  of 
JMoses  itself  and  the  additions  made  to  it  in  tra 
ditioii  appears  more  clearly  (Mt  15-"'  =  Mk  7'"'^). 
In  one  saying  recorded  in  Mt(23--'),  Christ  even 
maintains  the  authority  of  the  scribes  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  representatives  of  Moses. 
There  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  nothing  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  equivalent  to  the  assertion  in  Mt 
517-19  (  =  Lk  16")  concerning  the  permanent  validity 
of  every  point  of  the  law  ;  while  in  it  the  sjiiritual 
meaning  of  the  OT,  and  the  superiority  ol  Christ 
to  Moses  (i.g.  7'""^),  are  far  more  fully  brouglit 
out. 

Nevertheless,  on  a  close  examination,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  fundamental  similarity  between  their 
respective  representations.  The  saying  concern- 
ing the  permanent  validity  of  the  law  in  Mt  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  great  passage  which 
shows  what  Christ  meant  by  its  true  fulfilment ; 
while  the  words  in  Jn  10**  '  the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken ' — where  '  the  scripture '  referred  to  is  one 
occurring  in  what  has  just  before  been  described 
as  'your  law  ' — a]>pear  to  involve  a  principle  equi- 
valent to  that  laid  down  in  the  saying  in  Mt  5'"'". 
Further,  the  remarkable  correspondence  in  the 
thought  of  Mt  19s  =  Mk  10»-»  ancl  of  Jn  T-  should 
be  noted.  In  both  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  law  of  Moses  and  a  more  primitive  law. 

(0)  Eschatology.  The  Jewish  form  of  eschato- 
logical  expectation  is  more  marked  in  Christ's 
teaching  given  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  than  in  Jn. 
In  the  latter  we  are  especially  taught  that  spiritual 
and  eternal  laws  and  principles  are  great  facts  of 
the  present,  and  that  judgment  is  ever  being 
executed  through  their  continuous  and  mysterious 
operation.  So  far  as  our  thoughts  are  turned  to 
the  future  consummation,  they  are  especially  fixed 
on  the  blessedness  of  completed  union  with  Christ, 
and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  His  coming 
drop  out  of  sight.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  may  be 
taken  as  witnesses  to    the   fact   that   Jesus  did 
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mako  use  of  the  current  iina;;cry  in  speaking  of 
the  things  to  tome.  Uut  the  view  can  liardly  seem 
improbable  to  any  one,  that,  on  this  subject  at  all 
events,  the  mind  of  the  Master  is  more  fully 
reflected  in  Jn. 

((/)  The  maxims  in  regard  to  conduct  which  the 
Sj'noptic  Gospels — more  especially  Mt  and  Lk — 
contain,  are  among  the  most  precious  portions  of 
these  (jospels.  In  the  earlier  part  of  Jn  this 
element  is  absent,  but  it  receives  a  large  amount 
of  recognition  in  the  discourses  at  the  Last 
>Su|)per.  Here  the  law  of  Christian  love,  and  the 
duty  of  humblj' ministering  to  others  (IS''"-'*", 
15'-- "),  and  generally  of  Keeping  Christ's  com- 
mandments (14"  15'"),  are  insisted  on.  Here,  also, 
sayings  on  the  conditions  and  privile-'es  of  disciple- 
ship  occur,  identical  with,  or  closely  parallel  to, 
some  of  those  which  are  found  in  other  contexts  in 
the  lirst  three  Go.spels.  (Cf.  Jn  12»  witli  Mt  IG-^-  '^ 
=  Mk  S^-a^r^Lk  y-*-^,  and  cf.  also  -Mt  l(f"-^  = 
Lk  11^  and  Lk  H-*.  Again,  cf.  Jn  13"  '*  with  Mt 
lU'^,  Lk  6" ;  and  Jn  i:i«  and  15-*  with  Mt  10-"'. 
Again,  cf.  Jn  13-"  with  Mt  10''>'=Lk  10'").  The  en- 
coura<'ement3  to  pray  in  these  chapters  of  Jn 
should  al.so  be  compared  with  sayings  on  prayer 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

(4)  TIte  style  of  VlirUt's  teaching. — The  diirerence 
between  Jn  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  this 
respect  seems  not  to  be  so  great  in  reality  as  is 
often  imagined.  Justin  Martyr's  descrijition  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  as  consistinjr  in  '  short,  pitli.y, 
and  abrupt  sayings,'  applies,  no  tloubt,  with  special 
truth  to  the  Synoptic  records  of  it.  But  in  Jn, 
too,  its  style  is  essentially  proverbial  or  '^lomic' 
The  sentences  are  short  and  oracular.  'I'lie  dis- 
courses consist  of  a  series  of  sei)arate  projiositions, 
and  the  development  of  the  thought  is  ellected, 
not  through  a  ratiocinative  argument  of  an  ordi- 
nary kind,  but  bj'  slightly  altering  the  form  of  a 
proposition,  or  by  placing  it  in  a  dill'erent  con- 
nexion. 

Again,  the  use  of  parables  appears  from  the  first 
three  evangelists  to  nave  been  specially  character- 
istic of  Clirist.  He  employed  them,  however, 
more  particularly  in  addressing  the  multitudes  ; 
and  this  part  or  His  teaching  is  liardly  at  all 
recorded  in  Jn.  Moreover,  we  have  in  Jn  one 
genuine  parable  (10'"'),  followed  in  vv.'"'"  by  its 
interpretation.  Jn  lO"''"  appears  to  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  another  parable,  the  parable  itself 
lieing  omitted  by  the  evangelist  (see  Weizsiicker, 
Untersitch.  jip.  '252,  I't'A).  Or  perhaps  it  may  be 
truer  to  say  that  parable  and  interpretation  are 
here  merged  in  one.  Although  He  was  wont  to 
teach  His  disciples  by  expounding  to  them  the 
parables  which  they  heard  Him  address  to  the 
people  (Mt  13""'-='Mk  4"'"=Lk  8»"-,  Mk  4"),  it 
would  be  natural  that  He  should  vary  His  method 
in  some  such  waj-  as  we  have  suggested,  when  His 
instruction  of  tlie  Twelve  ilid  not  take  the  form  of 
a  supiilement  to  what  He  had  spoken  to  others. 

It  has  further  to  be  remarked  that  Christ's  own 
oflice  is  the  theme  of  the  figures  in  Jn.  The 
parables  related  in  the  Synoptists  are  concerned 
most  frequently  with  other  subjects,  especiall}'  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  laws.  Yet  tliis  one  also 
is  not  absent  from  His  thoughts  there  (cf.  the 
phvMcian,  Mti)'-=Mk  2"=Lk  5"  and  Lk  4'»  :  the 
servant  of  J",  Lk  U'""  ;  the  king's  sim,  Mt  21'"'-, 
Mk  12"''-,  Mt  22^"- ;  the  judge,  Mt  20""). 

The  difTercnt  aspects  under  which  the  life  and 
work  and  jierson  of  Christ  are  proscntcil  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Jn  mi\y  i>c  ncdniilablo. 
We  have  given  some  rea.Mons  for  thinking  that 
they  are  so  in  great  measure.  But  the  question 
remains,  how  the  existence  of  such  ililleremca  in 
the   records  can   be  explained.      And   it  may   be 


obsen-ed  that  it  is  one  for  which  even  those  need 
to  seek  an  answer  who  admit  only,  as  the  majority 
of  modern  critics  do,  that  the  Fourth  (jospe' 
contains  considerable  historical  elements. 

Now,  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  a  clearly  defined  aim 
(Off"-",  and  cf.  1'""),  wliich  goes  far  to  explain  the 
selective  method  on  which  the  writer  has  proceeded 
in  constructing  his  Gosjiel.  When  in  addition  to 
this  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  he  luusl 
almost  certainly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Synoptic  Go-sjiels,  and  that  lie  would  at 
least  feel  under  no  obligation  to  recount  what  was 
already  recorded,  and  that  he  may  even  have 
avoided  the  repetition  of  it  when  it  did  not  fall 
in  conveniently  with  the  [dan  of  his  own  work, 
an<l  that  in  point  of  fact  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  in  his  readers  the  knowledge  of  things 
that  he  does  not  narrate,  little  difficulty  can  be 
created  by  his  omissions. 

The  dilEculty  is  rather  to  understand  how  the 
first  three  evangelists  should  omit  so  much  that  we 
find  in  Jn.  The  same  reasons  did  not  exist  in  their 
case  for  passing  over  facts  as  in  that  of  J  n.  To  some 
small  extent,  indeed,  thej'  were  influenced  in  what 
they  relate  by  the  bent  of  their  own  minds  and 
the  special  needs  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 
But  the  vcrj"  fact  that  the  matter  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  three  are  so  largely  the  same,  shows 
that  their  contents  and  form  must  have  been  in 
the  main  determined  by  some  other  cause  ihan 
individual  purpose  or  bias.  Their  fragmentariness 
must  be  due  to  the  limited  character  of  the 
material  that  had  come  to  their  hand.  We  have 
seen  that  the  historical  circumstances  under  which 
the  documentary  sources  of  the  Synoptic  narrative 
were  shaped,  were  of  a  kind  to  circumscribe  their 
range.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomeiiou 
now  before  us — tlie  contrast  between  the  Sj-nojitic 
and  Johannine  accounts  —  it  seems  necessary  to 
suppose  further  that  the  knowledge  embodied  in 
the  latter  had,  at  the  time  the  first  three  Gospels 
were  composed,  been  delivered  only  within  a  com- 
paratively limited  circle.  It  is  ditlicult  to  imagine 
tli.at  even  Mark  and  the  editor  of  the  Greek  Mt 
would  have  remained  unall'ected  bj'  it  if  it  had 
been  widely  spread  through  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Church.  And  it  is  imjiossible  to  believe 
that  Luke  would,  seeing  that  he  evidently  had 
sought  for  information  in  dillerent  directions,  and 
desired  to  give  a  certain  completencse,  so  far  as  he 
could,  to  his  narrative.  1  here  appears  to  be 
nothing  unnatural  in  this  supposition.  The  needs 
of  simple  CInistians,  and  of  tlie  mass  of  the  uncon- 
verted, which  had  led  originally  to  the  sliapin" 
of  the  oral  instruction  in  a  certain  way,  and 
which  through  it  had  infiuinced  the  character  of 
the  earliest  documents,  would  continue  to  be  most 
generally  felt.  The  number  of  those  able  to 
apjireciate  the  deeper  teaching  would  be  small. 

III.  The  Date  of  ouk  (;osri:i,.s  and  of  the 
SoiritCES  EMIJODIED  IN  THEM.— -In  endeavouring 
to  arrive  approximately  at  the  date  of  the  Gospels, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  Inith  the  testimony  of 
tradition  and  internal  indications. 

1.  The  Hi/nv/ilU-  GosnrU. — If,  as  is  probable,  the 
fragment  of  I'apias  about  J/<  is  a  rojiort  of  what 
he  lia<l  heard  many  years  before  from  John  the 
I'reslpyter,  and  preserves  for  us  the  recollections  of 
the  latter  concerning  a  period  already  past  when 
Papias  met  him,  the  comjiosition  of  our  Greek  Mt 
would  seem  to  fall  within  the  1st  cent,  tieneral 
considerations  respecting  the  history  of  the  position 
of  this  tiospel  in  the  Church  point  to  its  belonging 
at  least  to  tlie  1st  cent.  It  has  often  been  aigncil, 
on  the  ground  of  Mt  21-'",  that  the  Gospel  was 
composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.70;  but  the  words  in  quest  ion  may  be  explained 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  original  soiirre  haa 
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been  preserved.  Nor  do  there  seem  to  be  other 
indicjitioiiB  in  thetlosjiel  which  enable  us  to  a.<.sij;n 
it  with  conlidence  to  a  time  either  before  or  after 
that  or  any  other  (bite. 

On  the  ground  of  tlie  strongly  supported  tradition 
■which  connects  the  Second  Uospd  with  Mark,  we 
may  somewhat  more  nearly  determine  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  this  tiospel.  It  would  seem, 
according  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  tradition,  to 
have  been  after  St.  Peter's  death  that  Mark  wrote 
it,  and  fon»e(iuently  we  cannot  place  its  composition 
much  before  A.I).  70.  The  lower  limit  will  be  that 
of  the  |ierii)(l  after  this  for  which  Mark,  who  must 
have  been  in  middle  life  at  the  date  just  named,  is 
likely  to  have  lived.  Internal  indications  do  not 
help  us  in  this  case  any  more  than  in  the  last. 

The  lower  limit  for  the  composition  of  the  Third 
Goxpel  is  li.xed  by  a  consideration  similar  to  that 
in  the  last  case.  Its  author  was  a  companion  of 
St.  Paul  for  some  years,  and  there  is  in  point  of 
fact  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  which  identi- 
fies him  with  Luke,  named  in  St.  Paul's  E[)istles. 
This  Gospel  consequently  cannot  have  been  written 
much  later  than  A.l).  8U.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greater  precision  with  w  hich  the  siege  of  Jerusiilem 
IS  referred  to  than  it  is  in  Mt  and  Mk  (see  Lk  19^ 
21-°),  seems  to  show  that  in  thisGos])el  the  original 
form  of  the  prophecy  has  been  somewhat  lost, 
owing  to  knowledge  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  event. 

But  we  have  seen  that  sources,  documentary 
and  other,  are  embodied  in  the  Sj'noptic  Gospels. 
In  order,  then,  to  judge  how  near  we  are  in  reality 
brought  to  the  events  related,  we  have  to  inquire 
into  the  historical  character  of  the  matter  which 
the  evangelists  used,  and  the  faithfulness  with 
which  they  have  reproduced  it.  This  is  a  fruitful 
field  for  study.  It  is  only  possible  here  to  say 
that  the  subject-matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
marked  by  traits  which  show  that  the  information 
proceeds  direct  from  those  who  have  lived  amid 
the  surroundings  described.  The  characteristics 
of  Jewi.sh  life  and  thought  in  Palestine  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  cent,  of  our  era  are  reflected  in  the 
narrative  with  a  truth  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  imparted. 

The  fact  that  our  Gospels  were  put  forth  far 
from  Palestine,  in  the  midst  of  the  Gra?co-Roman 
world,  and  subsequently  to,  or  at  the  earliest  only 
a  short  while  before,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
—that  great  catastrophe  which  profoundly  atlected 
the  Jews  everywhere,  and  above  all  in  Palestine, 
and  the  Christian  Church  itself, — becomes  (strange 
to  say)  a  guarantee  of  their  truth.  Placed  as  the 
evangelists  were  when  they  wrote,  they  could  not 
have  accurately  reproduced  the  features  of  an  age 
which  had  passed  away,  as  they  are  found  to  ha\e 
done,  e.xcept  from  immediate  knowledge  of  their 
own,  the  reports  of  those  who  possessed  it,  or  the 
use  of  documents  based  on  it.  Attention  may  be 
directed  to  the  following  points  :  —  (a)  The  dis- 
tribution in  Pal.  of  the  Jewish  population  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Grecized  cities  and  regions  on  the 
other.  It  will  be  found  that  our  Lord's  work  is 
confined,  saving  in  a  very  few  cases,  which  are  of 
the  kind  that  may  be  truly  said  to  be  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule,  to  the  preenunently  Jewish 
districts.  In  Galilee  itself  the  incidents  of  His 
ministry  are  connected  with  Jewish  villages 
and  village-towns,  not  with  the  places  known  in 
the  outside  world.  We  may  infer  what  Christ's 
own  plan  was  for  the  work  of  His  brief  ministry 
on  earth.  Only  the  first  evangelist  lays  stress  on 
it;  the  records  of  the  second  and  third,  and  we 
may  add  of  the  fourth,  equally  reveal  it,  but  they 
do  so,  to  all  appearance,  unconsciously.  Ami 
although  we  can  on  reflection  see  clearly  the  reason 
fir  euch  a  course  of  action,   it  is  not  one  whicli 


would  have  naturally  suggested  itself  to  men  who, 
like  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists  at  least,  wera 
deeplv  impressed  \.ith  the  univer.sality  of  the 
gospel,  (ji)  The  political  and  social  circumstances, 
the  strangely  mingled  Jewish  and  Koman  in.sti- 
tutions  ami  remaining  eti'ects  of  the  jieriod  of 
(Jrccian  rule,  the  relations  of  the  jurisdictions  of 
Herod  and  the  Koman  governor  and  the  Jewish 
priests  and  elders,  and  the  influence  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  scribes.  (7)  The  pojiuliir  Messi.-inie  ex- 
pectation, and  the  temjier  of  dill'crent  classes  in 
respect  to  it,  its  various  forms  and  the  l^eliefs  con- 
nected therewith.  (0)  The  subtle  correspomlencea 
in  form  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of 
Jewish  liabbis,  combined  with  the  vital  diU'erences 
in  spirit. 

Tlie  teaching,  again,  of  our  Lord  is  much  of  it 
such  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  Himself 
in  His  own  lifetime,  or  is  marked  by  the  promi- 
nence of  terms  and  ideas  which  .speedily  ceased  to 
be  much  in  vogue  in  the  Church.  This  serves  to 
•show  that  the  character  of  the  record  generally 
can  have  been  comparatively  little  all'ectcd  by  the 
thought  and  language  of  the  Church  in  a  subsequent 
generation. 

The  following  m.ay  be  taken  as  illustrations : — 
(a)  The  use  of  the  term  and  idea  '  the  kingdom  of 
God '  in  the  Gospels  (see  The  Jewish  and  the  Chrui- 
tian  Messiah,  by  the  present  writer,  pp.  226,  227). 
(/3)  The  use  in  the  Gospels  of  the  title  '  the  Son  of 
Man '  (.see  ib.  pp.  243,  244).  (7)  The  use  of  the  term 
tiaO-qral  (.see  Weizsacker,  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  36). 

In  order  that  the  (gospels  may  be  tested  in  the 
respects  indicated  with  the  greater  precision,  those 
portions  of  them  which  appear  to  be  derived  from 
common  sources,  or  from  a  source  peculiar  to  one 
or  other  evangelist,  or  which  are  the  setting  or 
the  remarks  furnished  by  the  .several  evangelists 
individually,  should  be  separately  examined. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  history  is  contem- 
plated in  this  Gosjiel  from  a  point  of  view  accpiircd 
through  long  reflection  and  experience,  and  thiougli 
sharing  in  the  ever-widening  work  and  conflicts  of 
the  Church.  And  yet  familiarity  with  Palestine 
and  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  its  population 
at  the  time  to  which  the  record  refers,  is  manifested 
in  it  not  less  markedly  than  in  the  others.  If  these 
two  characteristics — the  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  a  wide  and  large  conception  of  their 
significance — belong,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  to 
one  and  the  same  person,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
was  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  whose 
mind  underwent  a  remarkable  growth  during  his 
subsequent  life.  There  is  next  to  nothing  in 
the  character  of  .John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  Gospels  and  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Acts,  which  marks  him  out  as  fitted  to  be  the 
writer.  And  the  allusion  to  him  in  Gal  2",  aa  one 
of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision,  may  seem  un- 
favourable to  the  belief  that  he  was  so.  IJut 
tradition,  which  assigns  to  him  the  authorship, 
also  re])resents  him  as  having  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  having  passed  his  later  years  amid  the  influences 
of  Epiiesus.  This  leaves  room  for  a  change  in  his 
apprehension  of  the  truth.  And,  strange  as  this 
change  from  the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Twelve  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  that 
of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  seem  to 
us,  it  is  one  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
and  hardly  to  be  reckoned  greater  than  some  of 
those  of  which  there  have  been  instances  among 
religious  thinkers  in  our  own  century.  It  is  to  be 
added,  that  if  the  characteristics  of  this  Gospel 
have  been  correctly  described  above,  the  difliculty 
as  to  the  authorship  would  be  in  no  way  lightened 
by  supposing  that  the  writer  was  not  the  son  of 
Zebedee.  For  there  is  no  other  of  the  earliest 
Palestinian    disciples  who,   so  far  as  we    know. 
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wmid  more  easily  have  become  prepared  to  write 
the  Fourth  (jospel. 

[Th<  trustworthiness  of  the  traditions  as  to  tlie 
old  a^'e  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee  has  been  called 
in  question,  more  especially  of  late  by  Uarnaok  in 
his  Chrtm.  d,  AUchrist.  Lit.  i.  pp.  320  It.  and  (jjtj  11. 
Vox  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  NT  Ca.non.] 

IV.  The  Hakmony  of  the  Gospels.— A  com- 
parison of  the  Gospels,  verj'  dill'erent  for  the  most 
part  in  its  metliou  and  object  from  that  which  we 
have  been  reviewing',  has  been  as.sociated  with  the 
name  of  the  Harmonists.  Startiu"  from  the  as- 
sumption that  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture 
involves  its  complete  immunity  from  error  even 
in  the  most  unimportant  historical  details,  they 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  inconsistencies  in 
parallel  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  and,  when  this 
was  found  to  be  impossil)le,  they  inferred  that 
dill'erent  incidents  or  occasions  were  referred  to. 
For  many  years  past,  however,  even  those  thouiflit- 
ful  students  of  the  Gospels  who  have  believed  in 
the  absolute  infallibility  of  every  part  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  others  who  had  no  wish  to  deny  this 
thesis,  have  felt  dissatislied  with  the  e.\pedients 
resorted  to  by  the  Harmonists ;  and  have  been 
more  inclined  to  say  that  our  knowled<;e  is  not 
full  enough  to  admit  of  such  a  process  being 
soundly  applied,  ami  to  suggest  that  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  the  apparent 
discrepancies  would  vanish. 

Kecent  criticism  is  seldom  ready  to  admit  that 
variations  in  two  narratives  which  have  a  general 
•■esemblance,  or  in  the  form  and  setting  of  sayings 
which  in  substance  are  the  same,  point  to  two 
similar  but  distinct  events,  or  to  the  repetition 
at  dillcrcnt  times  of  the  siime  teaching.  It  is  in 
the  liiibit  of  attributing  such  variations  to  the 
natural  action  of  tradition,  where  they  were  not 
due  to  one  or  other  of  the  evangelists  themselves. 
It  would  even  account  thus  for  the  recurrence  of 
similar  sayings  (or  incidents)  in  the  same  Gospel. 
A  tradition,  it  saj's,  came  to  be  embodied  with 
greater  or  less  dillerenees  of  form  in  each  of  two 
documents  which  have  been  used  by  the  evange- 
list ;  he  has  given  the  two  reports  of  the  same 
fact  as  if  they  were  reports  of  distinct  facts.  And 
its  chief  interest  in  these  '  doublets,'  as  they  are 
termed,  i»  that  they  may  be  a  means  of  discovering 
more  about  the  original  documents.  There  are 
cases  in  which  such  an  explanation  appears  prob- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  modern  critics  overlook 
far  too  much  the  consideration  that  history  does 
sometimes  repeat  itself,  and  in  particular  that  all 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  a  message  for  man- 
kind neces-sarily  insist  often  on  the  truths  which 
they  are  most  anxious  to  inculcate,  and  in  doing 
so  use  again  and  again  the  same  language.  Thus 
Christ  must  in  all  probability  have  spoken  some  of 
His  most  striking  sayings  many  times.  And  this 
may  well  have  been  the  cause  of  some  at  least  of 
the  variations  and  repetitions  in  our  records.  We 
are  not,  however,  entitled  to  reject  any  of  the 
above  explanations  on  the  ground  of  an  d  priori 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  inspiration.  The  truth, 
bo  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  it,  can 
be  reached  only  through  the  careful  weighing  of 
probabilities. 

[The  foUosving  may  be  taken  as  instances  in 
connexion  with  which  the  various  methods  of 
e.\planation  described  above  may  l>e  considered  : — 
Mt  8»-'»  cf.  with  Lk  7'"'and  with  .In  4«-" ;  Mk 
4"'-"  with  Mt  5"'«  10"  and  with  Lk  8"-  "  11"  12" ; 
Mk  4»  with  Mt  13"  25'^  and  with  Lk  8"  19-*.] 

A  truer  kind  of  harmony  may  be  sought  for  in 
the  Gospels  than  that  which,  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  Faith,  men  have  too  often  mi.s- 
takcnly  attempted  to  establish.  Wemayim|uire 
whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  amid  all  dillerenees  an 


essential  inner  agreement,  or  at  least  compatibility ; 
whether  the  several  representations  of  our  Lord's 
Person  and  Life  in  them  do  not  give  in  combina- 
tion an  image  marked  by  unity  and  completeness. 
If  we  can  trace  in  the  Gospels  such  a  harmony, 
we  shall  have  herein  the  best  guarantee  that  we 
could  desire  of  their  historical  truth,  and  shall 
derive  therefrom  the  noblest  conception  that  could 
be  formed  of  the  common  inspiration  of  their 
fourfold  testimony. 

LlTERATCRK. — In  the  following:  list  an  attempt  is  mode  to 
enumerate  the  works  which  are  most  important  tor  tlie  sluJy 
of  ttie  problem  of  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Oo3)>cla,  in 
the  form  which  it  has  now  a^iSumeU.  \^orks  of  which  'he 
inlerest  is  due  mainli'  to  their  place  in  the  history  of  past  --on- 
tfuversy  are  not  here  mentioned  ;  some  of  Lhem  have  been 
named  in  the  preceding  article.  In  addition  to  books  /vhich 
aim  at  thoroughness  of  treatment,  a  few  of  a  more  popular  kind 
have  been  giveji.  Foreign  works  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  are  referred  to  by  English  titles,  but  the  dates  are  ttiose 
of  the  originals.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  books 
enumerated  are  in  all  cases  devoted  exclusively  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  particular  views  under  which  they  are  classed ; 
e-i).  'Introductions' contain  reviews  of  the  history  of  opinion. 
But  it  has  not  been  ttiought  worth  while  in  most  cases  to 
mention  the  same  work  more  than  once. 

For  works  which  discuss  the  external  evidence  relating  to  the 
Gospels,  see  New  Testament  Canon. 

Special  Aius  kok  stcdvino  the  Facto.— Rushbrooke,  Synop- 
ticun,  IbSO ;  A.  Wright,  A  Si/nopsis  nf  the  Gutpelt  in  Greek,  1896. 

Representatives  OF  TUE  Ti  uisoen  School — It  will  suffice  to 
refer  to  F.  C.  Baur,  Kritische  Uixtertuchungen  iiber  die  kanon- 
usclitn  Evanneiien,  1847,  and  for  somewhat  more  moderate 
views  of  the  same  tvpe  to  Hilgenfeld,  Kinleitunj  in  dot  Xeut 
Tetiainent,  1S75  ;  Keim,  Jenu  o/  S'azara :  I.  Sun  ey  of  Sources, 
ISB"  ;  S.  Davidson,  [ntroduelion  to  the  Study  o/  llie  Xew  Tetta- 
Tm-nf,  2nd  ed.  lSo2,  3rd  ed.  revised  and  improved,  1S94. 

UEPRKSESTATlVtS  OK  THE  ORAL  TUEORY.  — WestCOtt,  Introdw> 

timi  to  the  StuJii  oj  Iht  GotptU,  2nd  ed.  revised  and  enlarged, 
ISliO,  8th  ed.  Isiio:  A.  Wright,  Composition  of  the  Four  GotpeU, 
ISUO  ;  Preface  to  Synopsil,  1896 ;  and  Some  ST  Problemt,  1898. 
(C.  Weizsacker,  A  post.  Age,  bk.  iv.  ch.  2,  may  be  studied  with 
great  advantage  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  period  of  Oral 
transmission  in  shaping  the  records,  though  he  is  not  an 
adherent  of  the  Oral  Theory). 

Kkprksestatives  of  TnETwo-DOCDiiEiT  Theory  rifDER  Various 
Forms  — Uoltzmann,  Die  Hyiwptijic/ien  Evaii'jelien,  1803,  iv'iji- 
teitum  in  d.  Seue  TestauieiW,  18S6;  B.  Weiss,  The  Life  oJ 
Chrint,  bk.  i.  The  Sources,  1882,  A  Manual  of  Introduction  to 
the  Sew  Testament,  div.  iv.,  1SS6.  [Those  only  who  desire  to 
studv  the  subject  very  fully  need  examine  R  Weiss'  Marau- 
Em'nijelium,  1S72,  and  Matthuut  -  Ei:angelium,  1876] ;  0. 
Weizsiicker,  Untersuchurujen  uber  die  ecangclische  Geschichle, 
ihre  l^uellen  und  den  Gang  ihrer  Entmekeluig,  I8i<4  ;  Wendt, 
Lehre  Jesu,  ISSfl  ;  P.  Ewald,  Das  HauptprutiUin  d.  Kiangelieit- 
fratje,  1890.  (The  '  main  problem '  referred  to  is  the  question 
how  the  Synoptic  account  came  to  be  limited  in  the  way  that 
it  is  seen  to  be  when  the  Johannine  is  recognized  as  possessing 
at  least  a  considerable  element  of  historical  truth) ;  Sanday,  '  A 
Survey  of  the  Synoptic  (Question,'  arts,  in  the  Expotitor,  1891, 
Juspiration,  LecL  \i.  1503;  '  Introductions  to  the  Synoptic 
Oospels  in  Book  by  Book ;  A.  J.  Jolley,  The  Synoptic  Problem 
Jut  Eiujlieh  lieadert,  1893. 

ADurnosAL  Books  AKD  Arts,  on  thb  Focrtu  Oospkl.— West- 
cott,  Prolegomena  in  Commentary  on  St.  John,  1881 ;  Sanday, 
The  Authorship  and  Uittorical  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  1872 ;  Watkins,  Modem  Crxtieitm  conniered  in  its 
relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1890 ;  DeUT,  Da*  vierte  Bvan- 
gelium  and  Seiu  Beilrage  zur  Kritik  und  Lrklarung  d.  vierten 
Ecangeliums,  1890;  art*,  in  CorUemporary  Reriew  for  Sept.  and 
Oct  1891,  by  Schiirer  and  Sanday  ;  also  Sanday,  '  The  Present 
Position  of  the  Johannean  Question,'  arts,  in  Expositor,  1891, 
18»i  ;  Ilarnack  in  Zeitschr. /.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  2  Jahr){.  Heft  3. 

Works  istpUL  IN  tuk  Study  of  the  local  ooloukino  in  the 
OosiELs.— Schiirer,  UJP,  1SS5, 1S90 ;  J.  Langen,  DatJudenthum 
in  I'aUittimi  zur  teit  Chritli,  ISlW ;  SUpfer,  Palatini  in  ths 
TimeofChrvit.iasS;  F.  WeiieT.Snitemd.  altsvnagogalen  Palaj- 
tiuitclirn  Theidotjif,  1880;  Wunsche,  Xeue  Beitruge  zur  Erlau- 
tenm-j  d  Eian/elienaus  Talmud  und  Jf  iJrowA,  1878 ;  O.  A. 
Smith,  UaUL.'lSM.  V.  H.  Stanton. 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— See  Version. 

G0TH0LIA3  (roOoMas),  1  Es  8".— Jesias  son  of 
Gothulias  returned  with  Ezra.  His  name  in  Ezr  8' 
is  Athai.iaii,  which  was  thus  both  a  male  and 
female  name  (2  K  11').  The  form  is  derived  from 
the  llcb.,  the  r  taking  the  place  of  the  initial 
Avin,  and  not  through  the  Greek  of  Ezr  ('Atf«X«i, 
Atf.Xid).  H.  St.  J.  Thackkray. 

GOTHONIEL  (roSowiiX).— The  father  of  Ch»brin 
one  of  the  rulers  of  Uethulia  (Jth  a"). 
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GOURD  (j'vij'p  kiMi/On,  KoXoKvydii,  Acrfera).— There 
are  three  opinions  in  regard  to  the  plant  intended 
in  Jon  4''-">. 

{«)  That  of  Jerome,  expressed  in  the  Vulg.  ren- 
dering heilera  (ivy), — an  opinion  w-ith  no  support, 
otyinoloi,'ical  or  botanical,  and  denouncecf  by 
AuL'Ustine  as  heresy. 

(o)  That  of  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  273),  that  it  was 
the  k/iarwa',  Jiieimis  communis,  L.,  the  castor-oil 
tree.  The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  philological. 
Uioscorides  (iv.  1G4)  describes  the  Kpiruii/,  i.e.  the 
lastor-oil  tree,  under  the  name  of  KUi,  and  the  Talra. 
lalls  castor-oil  p';;  ]"?■  shemen  kif:.  The  plant  which 
(lod  provided  to  overshadow  Jonah,  however,  was 
a  vine,  which  seems  from  the  context  to  h.ave 
trailed  over  his  arbour,  and  not  a  small  tree  like 
the  castor -oU  plant,  which  could  not,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imafcination,  be  regarded  as  a  vine. 

(c)  That  of  the  LXX,  xoXiKwOa  (see  Wild  Gourds 
below),  the  buttle-goiird,  Cucurbita  lar/oiarin,  L. , 
the  harrth  of  the  Arabs.  This  has  the  advantage 
of  answering  the  botanical  conditions  perfectly. 
Jonah  had  constructed  a  booth,  such  as  the  '  lodge 
in  a  garden  of  cucumbers'  (see  CUCUMBER),  of 
poles  and  leaves.  He  sat  in  the  shade  of  this 
booth.  But  the  leaves  soon  withered,  and  he  was 
exposad  again  to  the  blazing  sun  of  Mesopotamia. 
It  IS  quite  customary  to  plant  the  bottle-gourd  by 
such  Dooths,  or  by  the  trellises  near  houses.  It 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  its  broad  leaves  form  an 
excellent  shade.  Such  a  vine,  growing  over 
Jonali's  booth,  suits  well  the  narrative.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  leaves  of  these  gourd- 
vines  uie  and  wither  and  curl  up  is  also  eminently 
»p])ropriate. 

Wild  Gourds  (t\]!^^  pakku'Oth,  roKiini,  colorynth- 
ides).  These  are  the  fruits  of  a  vine  growing  in  the 
fields  (2  K  4'°).  The  root  of  this  word  signilies  to 
burst  open.  This  etym.  would  suit  the  squirting 
cucumber,  EcbcdUum  Elaterium,  L.,  in  Arab,  kith- 
th&  el-himAr.  This  plant  is  very  common,  and  its 
juice  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  in  large  quantities 
an  irritant  poison.  But  it  could  not,  with  any 
ropriety,  be  called  a  vine.  It  is  a  perennial  erect 
erb,  with  a  brittle  stift'  stem  and  branches,  and  is 
quite  destitute  of  tendrils.  This  would  make  the 
term  (23,  qejjhen,  wholly  inappropriate  to  it. 

Cucumis  prophetarum,  L. ,  which  grows  in  tlie 
deserts  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  southward  to 
Sinai,  has  been  suggested.  But  the  small  size  of 
its  ovoid  fruit,  only  an  inch  lon^,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  colocynthides  of  the  Vulgate. 

The  authority  of  the  LXX  and  the  Vulg.  is  in 
favour  of  the  colocynth,  Citrullus  Coloci/ntnis,  L., 
the  hondol  of  the  Arabs.  This  plant  is  a  cuc\irbi- 
taceous  vine,  growing  prostrate  on  the  ground,  or 
trailing  by  its  spiral  tendrils  over  shrubs  and 
herbs.  It  has  a  lobed  leaf,  and  a  melon  3  to  3J  in. 
in  diameter,  which  dries  when  ripe,  and  when 
opened  discloses  a  fungous,  intensely  bitter  pulp, 
containing  smooth  shining  seeds.  This  \>\u\>  is 
also  a  drastic  cathartic,  and,  in  quantities,  an 
irritant  poison.  The  colocynth  corresponds  well  to 
the  requisites  of  the  passage,  that  it  sliould  be  a 
vine,  bearing  gourds  (coloojnthides)  of  a  noxious 
qualify.  This  plant,  which  is  called  in  Greek 
KoXoKvvBh,  must  not  be  confounded  with  koXokvvOi), 
which  Ls  the  cultivated  gourd.  The  knops  (1  K  6'* 
marg.  gourds,  7^  d-v;;?  pek&'im)  may  have  been 
imitations  of  this  fruit.  G.  E.  Post. 

GOVERNANCE.— This  old  form  of  'government' 
occurs  occasionallv  in  the  versions  before  AV,  as 
Jer  23'"  Cov.  'Vee  the  waye  that  men  take,  is 
■wicked,  and  their  governaunce  is  nothinge  like  the 
holy  worde  of  the  Lorde ' ;  and  it  has  been  retained 
in  AV  and  RV  (from  Cov.)  in  2  Es  IP^  '  it  had  the 
governance  of    the  world'   {potentaium    habuit); 
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and  1  Mac  9"  'Jonathan  took  the  governance 
upon  him  at  that  time'  ({wiSe^aTo  tt)v  ff^riini'), 
'J'lie  word  occurs  also  in  the  Pr.  lik.,  as  in  Mom 
Prayer,  Third  Collect,  for  Grace,  'That  all  oiu 
doings  maj'  he  ordered  by  thy  governance,'  re- 
tained from  1549  in  all  editions.  Sir  T.  Klyot  in 
The  (Jovcnwur,  ii.  109,  says,  '  Finally  the  Alheni- 
ensis,  .  .  .  toke  to  them  a  desperate  corage,  and 
in  conclusion  expelled  out  of  the  citio  all  the  said 
tyrantes,  and  reduced  it  unto  his  pristinate  gover- 
nance.'   And  Chaucer,  Hous  of  Fame,  9>>S — 

'  Lo,  is  it  not  a  crcet  mischaunce. 
To  lete  a  fole  liaii  jjovonuiunce 
Of  thing  that  he  can  not  deiteine  T ' 

J.  Hastings. 

GOVERNMENT. —  Tlie  forms  of  government 
among  the  Hebrews,  though  they  developed  with 
the  course  of  their  history,  never  became  as  strict 
or  constitutional  as  among  Western  nations.  It 
slumlcl  therefore  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  technical 
terms  used  in  this  article  must  be  allowed  some  cla.s- 
ticity  of  meaning  to  suit  Semitic  in.stitutions.  These 
forms  may  be  treated  in  the  following  order : — I. 
Those  of  the  nomad  period,  extending  from  the 
Exodus  out  of  Egypt  to  the  settlement  in  Palestine. 
2.  The  new  organization  due  to  the  change  from  a 
nom.-ul  to  a  settled  and  agricultural  life.  3.  The 
institution  and  nature  of  the  monarchy.  4.  The 
semi-political  independence  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities amon^  forei^  nations.  5.  The  religious 
community  of  Judoea  in  post-exilic  times. 

1.  When  first  the  Hebrews  ajipear  in  historical 
records  as  an  organized  body,  their  government  is 
sini]'le  and  in  accordance  with  that  of  othei 
Semitic  nomads.  During  tlieir  wanderings  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  E.ist  of  the  Jordan,  there 
are  two  units  of  organization — the  family  and  the 
tribe.  A  third  factor  is  due  to  the  temporary 
needs  of  their  circumstances  ;  it  is  the  leadership 
of  Moses.  This  chieftainship,  however,  was  only 
for  a  special  purpose,  its  power  was  personal 
rather  than  constitutional,  and  was  controlled 
and  modilied  by  the  claims  of  kinship  in  family 
and  tribe.  The  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  make 
it  more  aroused  rebellion  at  once  (cf.  the  JE 
account  of  the  revolt  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  in 
Nu  16,  especially  v.'').  The  officials  appointed 
by  Moses  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father-in-law 
were  doubtless  selected  with  due  regard  to  tribal 
feelings  (Ex  IS-'"-).  A  thorough  study  of  these 
two  units  of  society  is  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing both  of  this  and  the  succeeding  periods 
of  Hebrew  history  (cf.  Family,  especially  ii.  c, 
TninE,  and  the  literature  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article).  The  father  as  head  (c^ni)  of  the  familij 
had  full  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its 
members  (cf.  Gn  22,  Jg  II*'"').  The  ruler  of  the 
tribe  was  probably,  as  among  the  Bedawln  of  to- 
day, one  of  the  heads  of  families  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage  or  his  hospitality.  His 
autliority,both  in  legal  and  in  military  matters,  was 
personal,  and  his  judgments  were  observed  just  in  so 
far  as  his  influence  was  powerful.  This  position 
of  authority  might  continue  in  the  same  family 
for  generations,  but  might  be  lost  at  anj'  time, 
and  pass  to  others  o\\-ing  to  loss  of  prestige.  The 
laws  observed  were  those  of  custom  only,  and  did 
not  exist  in  a  written  form.  Matters  of  strife 
between  different  families  were  referred  to  the 
tribal  chief  ;  and  if  his  decisions  were  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  the  tribe,  or  otherwise  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  people,  the  person  con- 
demned submitted,  or  became  an  outcast  from  his 
own  people.  If  there  were  no  custom  to  guide 
the  judge,  or  the  case  were  very  difficult,  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  god  by  means  of  the  sacred 
lot  or  oracle.  The  leadership  in  time  of  war 
naturally  fell  to  the  head  of  the  tribe ;  and  a  special 
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duty  of  hospitality  was  laid  upon  him,  but  other- 
wise he  lived  liKe  any  other  head  of  a  family. 
Tliere  is  no  mention  of  any  revenue  being  assigned 
to  him  as  an  otlioial. 

2.  The  second  period  extends  from  the  entrance 
into  Palestine  to  the  institution  of  the  mouarchy. 
and  includes  the  history  related  in  the  Books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel.  It  was  a  time  of  unrest,  change,  and 
adjustment.  It  is  marked  by  the  decay  of  the 
tribal  feeling  as  s-.ich,  and  the  transference  of  its 
traditions  to  local  organizations  and  forms  of 
government.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
man's  neighbours  became  of  much  more  interest 
to  him  than  his  fellow  -  tribesmen  in  his  new 
settled  life.  The  most  important  i)erson  at  this 
time  was  the  'judge'  (err).  The  Hebrew  word 
denotes  'deliverer'  or  'ruler'  (on  the  dili'erent 
uses  of  the  word  nz'i  .see  Journal  of  Biblical  Litem- 
tiire,  viii.  130-136).  The  former  meaning  does  not 
concern  us  here.  With  the  latter  compare  the 
title  s-iifetcs  used  in  Carthage  (Livy,  x.xviii.  37, 
XXX.  7)  and  other  cities  of  North  Africa  ( 6'/// viii. 
Nos.  7,  765,  10,525).  The  'judges'  were  thus  men 
who  by  their  prowess  became  influential,  and  so 
ruled  over  their  tribes  (cf.  Moore,  Ju/li/es,  pp.  xi- 
xiii).  An  attempt  to  continue  this  ollice  in  the 
same  family  failed  (Gideon  and  Abimelech).  With 
this  attempt  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  word  for 
ruler,  -hz:  '  king.'  What  the  original  sense  of  the 
word  was  (cf.  ftlcCurdy,  JIPM  i.  §  36)  does  not 
concern  us,  as  it  had  probably  lost  its  original 
force  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews.  The 
chief  dill'erence  between  a  local  or  tribal  king  {~'^~) 
and  a  'judge'  (cri.")  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
idea  of  hereditary  transmi.ssion  of  ollice  involved 
in  the  former  (Jg  8--).  This  idea  of  continuity  of 
office  may  have  been  derived  from  an  application 
of  the  title  '  king '  to  the  god.  This  w.is  a  common 
practice  among  the  Semitic  peoples  (cf.  for  Phoeni- 
cians and  others,  W.  K.  Smitli,  liS,  1st  ed.  p.  07  tt'., 
2nd  ed.  p.  06  H'.  ;  for  the  Hebrews,  G.  B.  Gray, 
Studies  iri  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  p.  11511'.). 
Among  the  changes  due  to  the  new  settled  life, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  '  elders '  (O'jpi),  who  in 
the  older  tribal  organization  were  the  heads  of 
the  families,  now  became  an  upper  class,  corre- 
sponding to  the  'elders'  (p'ii>.\)  or  '  princes'  (d"V)  of 
the  Canaanitish  communities  ( Jg  8"  9,  cf.  Nowack, 
Ileb.  ArcluEol.  i.  304).  It  was  also  probably  in 
imitation  of  a  Canaanitish  custom  that  a  city  and 
its  'towns'  (literally  'daughters'  Mj;,  i.e.  suburbs) 
were  sometimes  united  for  purposes  of  common 
protection  and  "ovemment  (Nu  21^-  ■",  Jos  17",  cf. 
2  S  20'°).  Another  prominent  figure  in  the  almost 
formless  government  of  this  time  was  the  'seer' 
(nxi),  whose  intimate  relation  to  the  deity  was 
supposed  to  bestow  on  him  a  kind  of  second  sijjht 
(cf.  Saul's  first  visit  to  Samuel  in  1  S  Q""-),  and  led 
men  to  appeal  to  him  for  decisions  in  matters  of 
dispute.  Samuel  may  be  looked  upon  as  both 
'seer'  and  'judge.' 

3.  The  institution  of  the  monarchy  is  generally 
regarded  as  marking  a  crisis  in  llelirew  historj' ; 
and  in  the  historical  writings  of  OT  it  is  looked 
at  and  judged  from  the  standjioint  of  the  later 
religious  beliefs.  But  it  did  not  mean  a  breaking 
from  the  earlier  family  and  tribal  customs — now 
transferred  to  local  organization — which  jjersiated 
to  the  end,  and  jirevented  the  monarchy  from  ever 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  familiar  Western 
type.  As  W.  K.  Smith  .says,  '  With  us  the  king 
or  his  government  is  armeil  with  the  fullest 
authority  to  enforce  law  and  justice,  ami  the 
limitations  of  his  power  lie  in  tlie  independence 
of  the  legislature  and  the  judicial  court-s.  The 
old  Semitic  king,  on  the  contrary,  wa.s  supremo 
judge,  and  his  decrees  were  laws ;  but   neither  his 


sentences  nor  his  decrees  could  take  ellect  unlesf 
thej'  were  supported  by  forces  over  which  he  had 
very  imperfect  control.  He  simply  threw  his 
weight  into  the  scale, — a  weight  which  was  partly 
due  to  the  moral  etlect  of  his  sentence,  and  i)artly 
to  the  material  re-sources  which  he  comiiiandeu, 
not  so  much  as  king  as  in  the  character  of  a  jreat 
noble,  and  the  head  of  a  powerful  circle  or  kinsfolk 
and  clients.  An  energetic  sovereign,  who  had 
gained  wealth  and  prestige  by  successful  wars,  or 
inherited  the  resources  accumulated  by  a  line  of 
kingly  ancestors,  might  wield  almost  despotic 
po«er  :  and  in  a  stable  dynasty  the  tendency  was 
towards  the  gradual  establishment  of  absolute 
monarchy,  especially  if  the  roj-al  house  was  able 
to  maintain  a  standing  army  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests' (US,  1st  ed.  p.  03,  2nd  ed.  p.  62).  The 
chief  object  in  the  introduction  of  the  monarchy 
among  the  Hebrews  was  '  to  have  a  strong  reliable 
chieftain  perpetually  guaranteed'  (McCurdy,  HI'M 
i.  p.  56). 

{a)  Mode  of  succession. — In  the  case  of  Saul  the 
circumstances  were  extraordinary,  therefore  the 
form  of  his  api)ointment  was  not  regarded  as 
creating  a  precedent  for  later  times,  'riie  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  unity  had  led  to  the  desire 
among  the  peoi>le,  and  they  turned  naturally  to  the 
most  inlluential  man  among  them  for  advice.  It  was 
therefore  on  the  nomination  of  Samuel,  supported 
by  the  personal  valour  of  his  nominee,  that  Saul 
was  chosen  and  confirmed  in  his  office  at  some 
kind  of  popular  gathering.  In  the  ordinary  cours» 
of  events  one  of  Saul's  sons  would  have  succeeded 
his  father.  But  the  fittest  among  them  had 
peri.shed  on  the  battle-field.  Ishhosheth  did  in- 
deed succeed,  thanks  to  the  help  of  his  friends,  in 
securing  for  a  short  time  the  throne  of  the  house 
of  Joseph,  but  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  jiersonal 
prowess  of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  religious 
infiuence  of  the  prophets  was  against  him,  and 
treason  came  to  the  help  of  his  rival.  David 
became  king  over  all  Israel.  In  the  accession  of 
Solomon  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession 
takes  its  natural  course,  for  the  king  had  the 
right  as  the  father  and  head  of  his  family  to 
a]ipoint  as  his  successor  whichever  son  he  pleased. 
The  heads  of  the  religious  and  military  parties  in 
the  state  assisted  David  in  carrying  his  wishes  into 
etlect.  After  this  time  the  succession  was  regularly 
observed  in  Judah,  for  the  Southern  kingdom  con- 
sisted practically  of  one  tribe  only,  and  so  was 
free  from  intertribal  jealousies  and  feuds.  In 
the  Northern  kingdom  it  was  very  dili'erent. 
Dynasty  succeeded  dynasty,  and  in  the  last  twenty 
years  ot  their  existence  no  fewer  than  seven  kings 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  In  the  rare  times  of 
internal  quiet,  however,  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  in 
Judah. 

(6)  The  pmcer  of  the  king  and  constitution  of  hii 
household. — The  rule  of  Saul  was  characterized  by 
its  simplicity.  '  The  son  of  Kish  ruled  in  peace 
at  Gibea  in  the  house  of  his  father,  leading  the 
very  simple  life  of  the  last  of  the  judges.  On 
leaving  the  h.arem  in  the  morning  he  .seated  him- 
self before  the  gate  of  the  palace.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  some  attendants,  under  the  protection 
of  a  small  Benjaminite  guard,  he  gave  audience 
to  every  comer,  inquired  as  to  the  news,  questioned 
travellers,  receiveil  the  oral  reports  of  his  officers, 
appeased  quarrels,  administered  justice  (2  S  15'-, 
el.  1  S  22").  Then,  when  the  sun  went  down,  ha 
withdrew  into  the  apartments  of  the  women.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  month  he  gave  a  feast  at 
which  his  olhcers  had  their  assigned  places,  whilf 
he  himself  presided,  his  back  prudently  placed  tc 
the  wall  for  fear  of  a-ssa-ssins  (1  S  2(»^).  Finally, 
when   he  went  out,  he  was  preceded  by  nuinerf 
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(1  S  22").  Sudi  alone  were  his  privile^'es  and  his 
duties  in  time  of  peace'  (Mareel  Dieulatoy,  Le  lloi 
Diirid,  p.  72f.).  All  tills  was  cliangetl  with  the 
evei-incieasin;,'  prosperity  of  David.  The  king 
lenmined  le.i<ier  nnci  father  of  his  people  only  so 
long  as  they  had  no  friendlj'  intercourse  with 
other  nations.  As  soon  as  the  Hebrew  natijn  was 
recognized,  and  its  friendship  sought  by  other 
states,  the  Hebrew  king  began  to  imitate  the 
luxury  of  liia  peers.  A  court  was  formed  of  the 
ollicials,  wliose  common  interests  grouped  them 
round  the  king  and  made  access  to  iiim  ever  more 
and  more  dilhcult  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
oflicials  of  David's  court  were — (1)  military;  (2) 
liousehold  ;  (3)  religious.  The  following  are  men- 
tioned in  his  time— (1)  The  commander  of  '  the 
host '  (2  S  8'") ;  the  commander  of  the  king's 
bodyguard  of  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  S  2U^, 
cf.  8").  (2)  The  recorder  or  remembrancer  (T;ra 
2  S  8"') ;  the  scribe  or  secretary  (153  8") ;  the 
counsellor  (i'lfi'  2  S  15''-) ;  the  kmg's  friend  (n;;-; 
2  S  15"  IG'")  ;  the  keeper  of  the  king's  audience 
(2  S  23'^,  cf.  1  S  22»  LXX) ;  the  overseer  of  forced 
labour  (2  S  20=').  (3)  The  priests  (2  S  8").  Pro- 
phets do  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
court,  but  had  free  access  to  the  king  (cf.  2  S 
7.  12). 

Under  Solomon  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
court  was  greatly  increased.  New  buildings  and 
fortilied  cities  (1  K  6.  7.  9)  proclaimed  the  growing 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  the  separation  of  the 
court  from  the  people  is  indicated  by  the  tolerance 
of  foreign  religions  and  the  personal  nature  of  the 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Two  new  officials 
make  their  appearance  —  a  chamberlain  (n:;n-'?y 
1  K  4')  and  a  superintendent  of  taxes  (1  K  4", 
and  see  below  under  '  Revenue ').  After  Solomon 
there  was  little  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
court  (but  cf.  Eunuch). 

(c)  Revenue. — Even  in  Saul's  reign  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  regular  system  of  taxation  of  families 
(1  S  17'-^,  cf.  8",  and  Nowack,  Heb.  ArcJueol.  p.  313). 
In  addition  to  this  the  king  received  gifts  (1  S  lU'-'' 
16'-°),  and  doubtless  his  share  of  the  booty  in  war. 
This  last  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
David  (2  S  8"  12^").  Solomon's  revenues  were 
derived  (in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned)  from 
the  tribute  of  subject  peoples  (1  K  4^');  taxes  on 
merchants  (I  K  10") ;  liis  sea-trade  with  Hiram 
(1  K  10");  and  a  royal  regulation  of  the  horse- 
trade  with  Egypt  (v.").  But  the  king  taxed  his 
own  subjects  much  more  rigorously  than  his  pre- 
decessors. He  divided  the  kingdom  into  twelve 
parts,  each  being  represented  by  an  officer,  who 
was  compelled  to  provide  for  the  king's  household 
foi  one  month  in  the  year(l  K  4).  Judah  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  division  of  the  land,  and  was 
probably  exempted  from  this  form  of  taxation  by 
favour  of  the  king.  Nowack,  however,  thinks 
there  were  originally  thirteen  divisions,  and  that 
the  number  was  reduced  to  twelve  by  a  later  writer 
to  agree  with  the  number  of  the  tribes  (Eeb. 
Archceol.  i.  313  note).  Later,  it  seems  that  the 
goods  of  a  condemned  person  might  be  forfeit  to 
the  king  (1  K  21).  But  this  may  be  merely  an  act 
of  despotism.  When  reduced  to  great  straits,  the 
king  took  possession  of  the  treasures,  not  only  of 
his  own  treasury  but  also  of  the  temple,  in  order  to 
keep  off  an  invading  power  (2  K  18"). 

(f?)  Administration  of  justice. — There  seems  to 
have  been  littledevelopment  here  during  this  period. 
The  system  mentioned  above  persisted,  modified 
only  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  king  and  the 
members  of  his  court  (see  quotation  from  W.  R. 
Smith,  above).  Until  B.C.  621  there  was  no  written 
law  except  tlie  short  religious  code  contained  in 
the  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  (Ex  20-23) ;  nor  were 
there  any  special  courts  or  officials  for  the  ad- 


ministration of  justice.  The  nielhod  for  settlinj 
disputes  was  rather  by  arbitration  than  by  law  in 
the  Western  sense.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  kin" 
himself  in  his  capital  and  its  nci"libourhood,  and 
his  officials  in  the  chief  towns,  being  the  most 
im|iortant  persons,  were  naturally  appealed  to  for 
decisions,  tiiough  there  was  no  law  necessitating 
appeal  to  them  rather  than  to  any  other  person. 
Even  such  acts  in  later  times  as  the  imj)risoiiment3 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer  37.  38)  and  the  putting  to  death 
of  Uri.ih  (Jer  26),  were  acts  of  personal  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  and  not  due  to  the  regular 
sentence  of  a  court  (cf.  also  the  account  of  the 
charge  against  Nabotli,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
was  put  to  death  ( 1  K  22""-)).  After  the  destruct  ion 
of  the  Northern  kingdom,  an  attempt  was  made  in 
Judah  (in  621)  to  regulate  the  legal  as  well  as  the 
religious  procedure  on  the  lines  of  the  teaching  of 
the  pro|)hets  by  the  jiroclamation  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (cf.  DeuteuoNoMY).  But  the  reali 
zation  of  this  scheme  was  prevented  by  the  ur. 
timely  death  of  Josiah  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
nor  was  it  fully  adopted  in  Judiea  until  nearly  two 
centuries  later. 

4.  A  remarkable  feature  in  Jewish  iife  is  the 
persistence  of  the  religious  and  semi-political  self- 
government  of  their  communities  in  the  dilt'erent 
empires  in  which  they  were  dispersed.  Every- 
where we  find  them  submitting  tlieir  disputes  to 
the  judgment  of  their  own  olUcials  rather  than  to 
those  of  the  state  in  which  they  live  ;  everywhere 
they  claim  and  are  granted  special  exemption 
from  certain  civU  laws  (as  those  regarding  military 
conscription)  on  the  giound  of  religious  scruple. 
Many  examples  of  their  peculiar  privileges  in 
Palestine  are  found  in  the  NT  (cf.  Ac  9=  18'-'-" 
22"  26").  But  in  Alexandria  this  is  even  more 
striking.  Thanks  to  the  favour  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  they  early  established  themselves  in  the 
position  of  a  favoured  people  in  the  new  city. 
That  favour  was  continued  to  them  by  the  Ptol- 
enues,  and  they  had  in  addition  equal  rights  with 
others  as  citizens  {laoriiila).  Their  own  governor 
(idvafixn^)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (cf.  Jo.s.  Ant. 
XIV.  vii.  2).  Some  of  the  Roman  decrees  conferring 
privileges  upon  them  are  preserved  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  XIV.  X.,  XVI.  \\.).  Philo  tells  us  that  on 
the  death  of  a  yfvapxn^  Augustus  apiiointed  a 
yepouaia  for  the  conduct  of  Jewish  all'airs  (in 
Maccum,  sec.  10).  In  Rome  there  was  not  the 
same  political  organization  as  in  Alexandria,  but 
the  diUerent  synagogues  were  organized  separately, 
each  with  its  own  fferousia  and  officials.  (See 
further  Schiirer,  JIJP  II.  ii.  244  ff.). 

5.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  586,  the 
Jews  became  subject  to  foreign  governments,  and 
have  remained  so  since,  except  for  the  short 
interval  when  the  Maccaboean  princes  ruled,  or 
more  exactly  from  B.C.  142  when  Simon  ceased  to 
pay  tribute,  or  139  when  the  right  of  coining 
money  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Judaja. 
The  civil  government  of  this  time  is,  however,  no 
longer  distinctively  Jewish,  but  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  Western  forms  to  suit  the  religious  laws  of 
the  people.  These  laws  had  come  into  force  at  the 
time  when  Ezra  had  brought  back  from  Babylon 
many  of  the  devontest  Jewish  exiles.  At  a  solemn 
assembly  a  new  community  had  been  formed, 
which  was  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  '  remnant'  of 
Isaiah  and  his  successors,  a  spiritual  Judah,  subject 
to  the  civil  government  of  the  suzerain  power,  but 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion  following  as 
far  as  possible  the  precepts  of  Deuteronomy  and 
the  new  law  book  (r)  compiled  and  edited  about 
this  time  (cf.  Neh  9.  10).  Since  then  the  Jewg 
have  ever  remained  subject  to  this  doable  form  of 
government.  The  conflict  of  the  two  led  to  their 
perpetual  strife  with  their  civil  rulers,  and  to  th« 
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final  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  According  to 
Je^viJh  authorities,  tlie  chief  representative  of  tlie 
religious  governing  power  during  this  period  was 
the  '  Great  Synagogue'  (■ii'n;n  fj}?),  which  existed 
from  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just. '  Some  such  body 
may  have  existed,  but  much  of  the  literature  con- 
ccrniii;^  it  contains  legendary  material  (cf.  Svna- 
aoouic,  THE  ciu-AT).  At  the  time  of  Christ  the 
Sanhcilriu  lind  taken  its  place  (cf.  Sa.VHEDRIN). 
For  tlie  more  strictly  civil  government  of  the 
time  of  Christ,  see  art.  Roman  EMPIRE.  See  also 
Chuucii  Government  and  Helps. 

LiTKRATURg.— In  addition  to  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on 
the  separate  jud^res,  Idii^,  and  other  ollicials  mentioned  al»ove, 
see  .McCunly,  UPM  i.  ch,  iii.  ;  Nowaclt,  Ueb.  Arcluzol.  i. 
3cK)-:i87;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  70 (T.,  Kinship  and  Marriage  in 
J-Jarln  Arabia  (pasfim);  Nallino,  'Sulla  costituzi6ne  delle 
tribii  Arabe'  in  Nitooa  Antolo^jia,  tcrza  eerie,  xlvii.  C14  ff.  ; 
Marcel  Uieulafoy,  Le  Rot  David ;  ilominsen,  Prvvinces  o/  Ihf 
Roman  Empire^  chs.  viii.-xi.  ;  the  works  on  the  times  of 
Christ  by  Scbiirer,  Uausrath,  and  Uoltzmann. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

GOVERNOR. — This  word  occurs  as  the  rendering 
of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  terms.  In  OT  it  is  used 
iiio>t  frojuently  for  the  J'c/uth  {'"":'?),  a  district 
ruler  administering  under  a  sovereign.  The  title 
is  employed  both  for  Persian  satraps  and  for  their 
subordinate  magistrates.  Thus  it  appears  a.s  a 
designation  of  Tattenai  (Ezr  5'-  '  6"),  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  satrap  of  a  large  province  which 
extended  from  Posideium  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  which  included  Phfenieia, 
Palestine,  and  Cyprus  (Herod,  vi.  91).  It  is  also 
apjilied  to  Zeruboabel,  who  was  appointed  under 
this  satrap  to  the  district  of  Judah  (Ezr  6').  Tlie 
subordinate  Pc/uih,  as  well  as  his  sui)erior,  was 
directly  commissioned  by  the  king  (Ezr  5").  Tlie 
other  Ileb.  words  rendered  '  jjovernor '  are  of  a  less 
technical  character,  signifying  leadership,  '\-htt, 
r^K  Zee  9'  12'- «,  and  t:;  2  Cli  1=  ;  jndii-inl  and 
legislative  functions,  pp^n  Jg5';  rulinrj  auihoriti/, 
S?3  On  45^,  B-Vp  Gn  42",  i;'  1  K  22-« ;  admini- 
strative oversight,  Tpy  Jer  20' ;  and  social  rank, 
H-,-;  2  Ch  1'. 

In  NT  the  word  'governor'  most  frequently 
occurs  as  a  rendering  of  tlie  Or.  Tiyepuiv  (Vulg. 
prcescs,  Luth.  LandpJIeger),  a  term  which  is  used 
in  the  plur.  for  rulers  generally  (e.g.  Mk  13'', 
1  P  2"),  out  which  more  otten  has  a  dciinite  api>li- 
cation  to  the  Roman  Procurators,  referring  in  the 
Gospels  to  Pontius  Pilate  (e.g.  Mt  27'.  Lk  20-"), 
who  is  designated  Procurator  by  Tacitus — 'Chris- 
tus  Tiberio  iiiinerante  per  prociirntnniiu  Pontium 
Pilatuiii  supplicio  adfectus  erat '  {Ann.  xv.  44), 
and  in  Ac  to  Felix  (Ac  23-")  and  Festus  (Ac  26^"). 
Judipa  was  not  entirely  incorporated  in  the  jiro- 
vince  of  Syria,  but  the  Procurator  was  to  a  certain 
extent  depemlent  on  the  Legate  of  Syria,  the  latter 
having  a  right  to  interfere  when  iliHicuUies  aro.se 
(Jo.s.  .4nt.  XVIII.  i.  1,  iv.  2;  Bell.  Jud.  II.  viii.  1). 
Thu!'  Jud:pa  belonged  to  the  tliird  cl.'iss  of  jtro- 
vincos  in  Strabo's  classification  (Gcog.  xvii.  3.  2.')), 
one  containing  only  a  few  |)rovinces  re-^arded 
either  as  semi-barbarous  or  as  exceptionally  insub- 
ordinate, e.g.  Egypt.  Augustus  preferred  the  title 
Prc^ffctus  (Irapxoi)  for  the  governors  of  such  pro- 
'irucs,  but  bj'  the  time  of  Claudius  Procurator 
vhrirpojros)  was  the  recognized  name.  Josiphiis 
6in])loj's  both  ^Tr/rpoiros  and  lirapxot,  and  also  the 
word  used  in  NT,  Ttye/iuy,  for  the  governor  of 
Judxa.  That  Procurator  is  the  correct  title  of 
this  official  is  suggested  by  the  pa.ssage  from 
Tacitus  quoted  above,  and  by  the  use  of  the  word 
^TrlrpoTroi  in  a  decree  of  Claudius  as  rendered  by 
Joseplius  (Ant.  XX.  i.  2).  Technically,  the  Pro- 
curator was  a  linancial  ollicer  attached  either  to  a 
proconsul  or  to  a  jiioprn'tor  for  the  iiur]iose  of  col- 
lecting the  Imperial  revenues.  But  he  was  always 
entrusted  with  magisterial  powers  for  the  decision 


of  questions  touching  the  revenues.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  third  class  he  was  the  general  admini- 
strator and  the  supreme  judge,  with  sole  power 
of  life  and  death  (Uion  Cass.  liii.  15),  an  appeal  to 
CiE.sar  being  allowed  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizena 
(see  CJiSAR).  Although  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  Proc«ra<or  should  be  a  person  of  high  station 
where  he  was  only  appointed  to  iinanciaJ  duties, 
he  was  required  to  be  a  knight  where  the  charge 
of  government  was  committed  to  him.  Therefore 
the  appointment  of  Felix,  who  was  a  freetlman, 
must  have  struck  the  Jews  as  an  insulting  in- 
novation. The  headquarters  of  the  Procurator  of 
Jiuhca  was  Cajsarea,  which  was  made  a  garrison 
town. 

In  2  Co  II*"  (AV  and  RV)  the  word  Rovemor 
appears  as  tr°  of  iOvapxn^  for  tlie  ethnarch  (RVm) 
ot  Damascus.  See  Aketas,  Ethnarch.  The 
word  rendered  'governor'  in  Gal  4^*  AV  (okoi'Vos) 
is  trd.  '  steward '  in  KV,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  NT, 
e.g.  Lk  12*-  1  Co  4-.  It  indicates  a  superior 
servant  entrusted  with  the  housekeeping  of  a 
family,  the  direction  of  the  other  domestics,  and 
the  care  of  children  under  age.  The  'governor  of 
the  feast'  (apxiTpUXLvot,  Jn  2"  AV,  RV  'ruler  of 
the  feast')  was  a  man  appointed  to  see  that  thi' 
couches  and  tables  were  in  order,  to  arran"e  the 
courses,  to  taste  the  food  and  wine,  etc.  (Helio- 
doru.s,  Acth.  vii.  27).  In  early  times,  if  not  later, 
he  was  a  dilVerent  person  from  the  'toast  maker' 
(<TviJiiro<yiapx'n^,  Sir  32'),  who  was  one  of  the  gtiests 
chosen  by  lot  to  direct  the  drinking  (Grimm 
Thayer).  'Governor'  in  Ja  S''  AV  (a  participle  of 
(idvvu,  straighten)  means  'steersman'  (RV). 

I.lTEBATVRE. — Schiirer,  UJP  I.  ii.  43-48;  Marquardt,  ROm 
Staafsverwalt,  i.  412;  LiclK-nam,  Beitruge  zur  Vencattun'j* 
Iffiich.  d.  Rinn.  Kaiaerreich'^i,  i.  1-18,  2;J,  24,  30 ;  Huusrath, 
XT  Timet,  Titne  o]  Jemis,  ii.  83-93.         \V.  F\  AuENF.Y. 

GOZAN,  I!'i3,  Vwiiv  (B  Tw^ip  2  K  17«,  Xufd/j  1  Ch 
5'-"). — The  countrj"  on  the  river(s?)  of  which  the 
Israelites,  deported  from  Samaria  by  the  king  of 
A.ssyria,  had  to  .settle,  was  identified  correctlj'  by 
liochart  (Plialcg,  iii.  14)  as  the  Gauzanitis  of 
Ptolemy,  v.  18  (Taufa^rTis).  This  region  is  de- 
scribed as  situated  between  the  Chaboras  (see 
H.\iiOR)  and  Saocora.s.  The  latter  river,  flowing 
into  the  Eui)hrates  from  the  Masius  mountains, 
cannot  be  identified  ;  it  must  have  changed  its 
course  or  have  been  dried  up.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  identify  Gauzanitis  as  the  eastern  part  of 
Osroi-ne  of  the  classic  writers  west  of  Nisibis  and 
the  (later)  country  of  Mygilonia  (this  name  hardly 
=  Gozan,  but  it  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Mitanni  of  the  Aniarna  tablets),  almost  in  the 
centre  of  Northern  Mesopotamia.  This  agrees  too 
closely  with  the  description  in  the  Bible  (2  K  17" 
18"  19''-'=Is  37",  1  Ch  S^)  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 
The  modern  name  Kaushan  seems  to  correspond, 
but  not  ZauzAn  (wliich  means  the  mountains  near 
the  source  of  the  Chaboras).  Assyrian  lists  of  jiio- 
vinces  mentioning  Guzana  seem  to  show  that  the 
name  referred  originally  to  a  citv,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Guzan.  Nisibis,  being  mentioned 
parallel  to  G.  as  Nasihina,  did  not  belong  to  this 
pro\'ince.  See  on  the  .As.syrian  passages  Schrader, 
A'.-l  7'-  275  ;  Delitz„sch,  Paradici,  184.  On  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  biblical  pa-ssages  speak  ol  several 
'rivers  of  Gozan,'  see  Halaii.  (The  view  of 
some  scholars,  which  makes  G.  a  river,  was  re- 
futed even  before  the  cuneiform  texts  were  found). 
If  the  singular  'river'  (Massoretie  te.\l)  is  to  be 
kejit.  this  '  river  of  G.'  is  the  Habor.  The  plural 
(l..\.X)  wouUl  point  to  the  several  brooks  from  the 
Miisius  which  form  the  Halwr,  possibly  also  the 
Balih.  2  K  2"=  Is  37'^  .seems  to  show  that  tiozan 
became  an  Assyrian  province  only  in  the  8tb 
century.  W.  Max  MI'ller. 
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GRACE. — The  words  most  coninionly  rendered 
'  gr:ue,'  '  be  gracious,'  etc.,  in  AV  are  ]0  (verb  i;n) 
in  UT,  and  x^P"  with  its  coynate  forms  in  NT. 
The  former  appears  in  such  proper  names  as 
Hannah,  Ilaiian,  Hanun,  Hanani,  Hanancel  ('  Kl 
is  gracious'),  llananiali  {'J"hath  been  gracious '). 
Its  force  is  '  to  be  favourable  or  kinilly,'  or  '  to  act 
in  a  favourable  or  kindly  way.'  Probably,  however, 
T;n,  LXX  fXfos,  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the 
distinctive  idea  of  grace  in  its  NT  aiid  general 
Christian  u>e.*  [-,  for  example,  has  no  spcci.al 
connexion  with  redemptive  grace,  and  the  LXX  use 
of  x'^P'^t  ^y  which  jri  is  usually  rendered,  must  be 
to  thi.s  extent  distinguished  from  the  NT  use  of 
the  same  word.  On  the  other  h.and,  Acos  in  NT  is 
rather  jiifi/  l  hanfavour,  and  denotes  God's  relation 
to  human  misery  rather  than  to  human  sin. 

It  is  in  the  various  applications  of  x"/"'  that  the 
roots  of  the  idea  of  grace  and  its  specially  Chris- 
tian significance  may  in  the  first  jilace  be  most 
usefully  studied.  Xdpis  is  that  which  bestows  or 
occa-sions  pleasure.  It  is  applied  to  beauty,  grace- 
fulness, whether  of  person,  act,  or  speech,  cf.  in 
LXX  Ec  10'=,  Sir  21'"  .37-',  in  NT  Lk  4'^=,  Eph  4-'^, 
Col  4'.  It  thus  denotes  the  favourable,  friendly 
disposition  or  nature  out  of  which  the  gracious  act 
proceeds,  or  that  wliicli  it  creates  in  the  recipient ; 
It  is  the  favour  manifested,  or  the  gratitude  felt  or 
acknowledged.  It  is  loving -kindness,  goodwill,  in 
a  wide  acceptation,  and  is  thus  used  of  the  kind- 
ness of  a  master  towards  his  servants,  and,  by 
analogy,  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  men  ;  cf.  Lk  1"", 
Ac  T",  1  P2''-'-*'.  To  be  in  favour  with  one  is  tbpelv 
Xdpti'  TTapd  Tivt,  ^x^t**  X^P^^  vpos  rira,  Lk  1**,  Ac  2"*', 
cf.  Lk  2'-.  An  interesting  instance  of  this  general 
sense  is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  where  the  writers  desire  for  their  readers 
the  grace  of  God  or  of  Christ,  to  which  grace 
or  favour  they  recognize  that  all  blessings  are 
to  be  ascribed  —  Ko  1'  18-»,  1  Co  P  l^>-'^  2  Co  P 
13",  Gal  P  6'»,  Eph  1-  6-',  Ph  1-  4-3.  Col  1-  4'»,  1  Th 
1'  5^,  2  Th  P  3'»,  1  Ti  P  6-',  2  Ti  1-  4--,  Tit  I*  3", 
Philem  '•  "■',  He  13=»,  1  P  P,  2  P  I-  S'\  2  Jn  ',  also 
Rev  P  22-'. 

The  special  use,  however,  of  xt^P"  in  NT  is  in 
reference  to  the  mind  of  God  as  manifested  towards 
sinners,  His  redemptive  mere}',  whereby  He  grants 
pariion  to  ollences,  and  bids  those  who  have  gone 
astray  return  and  accept  His  gift  of  salvation 
and  everlasting  life.  It  is  x<ip'S  ^°"  6eov,  Ko  .5", 
1  Co  lu'",  2  Co  6'  8',  and  other  pa.ssages  ;  in  Tit 
2"  the  phrase  is  expanded  into  ^  xt^'p'S  '■oO  SeoO  ij 
(Tujnjpios  ;  in  2  Ti  2'  into  ^  Xf'P"  V  i''  Xpim^  as 
manifested  in  and  through  Christ,  whence,  by  a 
natural  transference,  it  becomes  ij  x^P"  'roO  Kvpiov 
T)ij.Civ  XpiUToO,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  salutations, 
and  linally  establishes  itself  as  a  well-understood 
expression,  able  to  stand  alone  without  further 
exjilanation,  as  in  the  i]  x^P"  of  Ro  5"-  ™.  It  is  in 
this  connexion  that  the  full  meaning  of  X"P"  's 
brought  out  as  involving  spontaneous  favour.  Its 
fundamental  thought  is  that  the  benefit  conferred  is 
recognized  by  giver  and  receiver  alike  as  not  due  ; 
it  is  that  to  which  the  receiver  has  no  right,  which 
has  not  been  earned,  or  perhaps  desen-ed,  but 
wliicli  the  giver  freely,  out  of  pure  goodness, 
bestows.  This  spontaneous  character,  along  with 
the  niore  or  less  direct  reference  to  the  pleasure 
or  joi/  either  designed  or  experienced, — which  is 
indeed  suggested  by  the  connexion  of  the  word 
with  xo-tpei",  '  to  rejoice,' — is  always  implied,  and, 
singularly  enour;h,  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the 
scriptural  tli.an  in  the  classical  use  of  the  term.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  that  '  it  depended  upon 
Christianity  to  realize  its  full  import,  and  to  elevate 
it  to  its  rightful  sphere'   (Cremer).      Thus  (card 

On  the  distinctive  meaning  of  lD!J,cf.W.  E.  Smith,  Prophett^, 
160  f.,  460  f. 


Xo'pii'  is  contrasted  with  Kara  6(pel\7jfta,  Ko  4',  while 
Xopij  is  cimlra^ted  with  (pya,  l{o  IP,  and  with 
rdfiot  Jn  I'",  Ro  4'"  6'*  ",  Gal  5"  ■•. 

From  signifying  the  disposition  and  design  to 
bring  about  the  salvation  of  men,  xop"  comes  to 
bo  used  of  the  power  or  intluencc  by  which  this 
purpose  is  executed,  Ac  18'-'',  2  Co  4'*  (i',  2  Th  1'-', 
and  then  further  of  the  results,  general  and  spceilic, 
of  that  action.  Thus  it  stands  for  the  spiritual 
state  of  those  who  have  come  under  tlie  power  ot 
divine  grace,  Ko  5-,  2Ti  2',  1  V  o'-,  2  P  3"" ;  and  for 
the  evidences  or  tokens  of  such  experience,  as  when 
the  alms  contributed  by  the  Christian  Churches 
are  so  designated,  1  Co  16',  2  Co  8"-  '■',  or  the  sum  of 
earthly  blessings  (irScra  x^P's,  2  Co  !C),  or  the  various 
powers  and  gifts  manifested  by  Christians  (in  the 
striking  phrase  iroidX?;  xi^P's.  1  P  4'"),  or  the  power 
and  equipment  for  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  ollice, 
Ro  P  12-'-'  15",  1  Co  3'",  Gal  2»,  Eph  3^-'.  .M  the 
same  time  x^P'^  does  not  ap]iear  to  be  emiiloj-ed  in 
NT  for  the  act  or  gift  apart  from  that  reference  to 
the  pleasure  or  benefit  conveyed  by  it,  which  we  have 
already  noted.  The  word  for  gift  in  itself  is  S^pov 
or  Sapid.  Hence  it  ha-s  been  pointed  out  that 
'  SiSbvat  Xf^P'"  in  Scripture  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  same  expression  in  profane  Greek,  where 
it  means  to  perform  an  act  of  kindness ;  in  Scrip- 
ture it  sijjiiifies  "  to  give  grace,"  "  to  cause  grace  to 
be  experienced"  ;  see  Eph  4',  1  P5»,  Ja4'>,  Ro  120, 
1  Co  P,  2  Co  6'  8>  (cf.  Ac  1  r^)  '—Cremer.  The  gift 
which  enables  the  recipient  to  be  in  his  turn  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  profit  to  others  is  more  fre- 
quently xtip'^M"  ;  where  x^ip'S  'ind  x^-P'-'^l'^  ajiproxi- 
mate  in  signification,  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  former  is  more  general, — as,  e.g.,  when  x^P" 
ToD  Beou  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  his 
office,  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  his  ministry, 
rather  than  to  specific  equipments  for  it.  Einally, 
the  use  of  x''P"  for  '  thanks,'  the  correlative  of 
favour, — the  'return  favour,'  as  it  were, — illus- 
trates the  iiroeess  of  growth  and  transference  in  the 
use  of  the  word  whicii  we  have  so  far  traced. 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  to  grace  cannot, 
however,  he  exhausted  by  the  analysis,  however 
minute,  of  any  one  word  or  expression.  Its  funda- 
mental implication  of  a  kind  and  merciful  dis- 
position, manilesting  itself  in  acts  of  unmerited 
goodness,  especially  towards  the  sinful  and  erring, 
brings  grace  as  one  of  the  divine  attributes  into 
close  relation  with  others,  and  the  revelation  of  it 
may,  it  is  obvious,  be  even  more  frequent  in  act 
than  in  word,  conveyed  therefore  rather  by  de- 
scription than  direct  exprcL^sion.  Not  in  declara- 
tions merely,  but  in  the  whole  series  of  the  divine 
dealings  with  mankind,  grace  is  exhibited.  The 
whole  biV)lical  history  might  be  claimed  as  a  record 
of  its  manifestation.  It  thus  takes  different  forms, 
and  includes  a  wide  area  of  operation.  It  is  allied 
to  the  gvodne.is  which  God  shows  to  all  His  crea- 
tures, and  which  the  Psalms  so  frequently  celebrate 
— 33'  119"^  14.5,  etc.;  to  the  compassion  which  has 
as  its  objects  the  needy  and  unfortunate,  Ps  25' 
103»,  Lk  1",  2  Co  P ;  to  the  long-suffering  which 
bears  with  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  Ex  34°, 
Ro  9'^ ;  to  the  patiente  which  defers  as  long  as 
possible  the  punishment  of  sin,  Ps  145',  Ro  2'.  It 
belongs  therefore  to  the  circle  of  divine  attributes, 
the  keynote  of  which  is  Love.  In  all  the  phases 
of  what  we  have  already  seen  to  be  its  liighly 
complex  significance, — whether  as  mercy  and 
favour  in  general,  or  as  the  manifestations  of 
God's  goodwill  in  the  form  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
advantages,  or  as  His  disposition  to  pardon  the 
sinner,  or  His  redemptive  scheme  as  a  whole,  or 
the  influences  by  which  souls  are  turned  to  Christ, 
kept,  strengthened,  and  increased  in  faith  and  love, 
and  impelled  to  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues,— 
in  all  of  these,  grace  implies  that  God  overcomes, 
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not  by  necessity  or  force,  but  by  the  freeness  of  His 
love,  Ito  5*- "'.  Tliia  is  the  reason  why  grace  is 
not  only  one  of  the  ijerfcctions  of  (lod,  but  one  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
Revelation  is  marked  by  progress.  The  God  who 
is  at  tir.st  hidden  from  men,  so  that  they  seek  Him, 
if  haply  they  may  feel  after  Him  and  lind  Him,  isat 
lenjjth  made  known,  but  lirst  as  a,  jealous  God  {ipyv 
6eou},  only  afterwards  as  a  (jraciuiis  God.  And  the 
revelation  is  completed  when  '  the  Loud,  the  LoED, 
a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth  ;  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iiii(iuily  and  trans- 
gression and  sin,  and  that  will  bv  no  means  clear 
the  guilty'  (Ex  34''- '  KV),  which  is  the  loftiest 
OT  conception  of  God,  hecimies  in  the  NT  '  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  We 
proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  somewhat  more 
minutely  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  grace  and  the  forms  which  it  assumes 
in  OT  and  NT  respectively. 

i.  Old  Testame.vt. — '  The  law  was  given  by 
Mo.ses,'  says  St.  Jolm  (1") ;  '  grace  and  truth  came 
by  Jesus  Christ.'  Yet  the  relation  of  OT  to  NT 
is  misconceived  when  it  is  apprehended  as  one  of 
antithesis  rather  than  development.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  religion  of  O'i  is  ordinarily  repre- 
sented as  founded  upon  law,  and  that  the  very 
considerable  element  of  grace  which  enters  into  it 
is  ignored.  But  OT  piety  recognizes  that  wliat 
righteousness  it  has  is  founded  in  divine  grace  and 
imparted  through  divine  revelation.  It  is  grace 
which  gives  the  law  itself  (cf.  Gal  3'""^),  and  faith, 
which  is  that  by  which  grace  is  received  and.  made 
ellective,  is  not  overlooked  — Gn  15",  Kx  U^',  Nu 
20'-,  Dt  P-  9=3,  2Ch  2U=",  Ps  100'-- «,  Is  7"  2S'«,  Hab 
2*.  It  is  true  that  as  grace  gives  the  law,  so 
through  the  law  it  seems  to  give  men  a  rifjlit  or 
llairn  in  virtue  of  their  com|)liance  with  the  law, 
m-hich  is  inconsistent  with  the  later  revelation  of 
faith  as  the  princijile  of  the  new  life.  The  favour 
(in  the  Psalmist  and  Propliets,  the  righteousness) 
of  God  gives  to  the  obedient  (or  the  rejientant,  cf. 
Ps  17  and  26,  also  Ps  7)  a  claim,  as  it  were,  against 
God,  Ps  ll'J'^'^  etc.  At  the  same  time  OT  fuUv 
recojjTiizes  that  it  is  the  divine  grace  which 
forgives  sin  (Ps  32.  51.  130.  143).  Grace,  as  an 
attribute  of  God,  appears  in  OT  in  conjunction 
with  truth  or  faithfulness  (Ps  Srj'"  89'^  98'  etc.), 
but  also  with  riglUcuusncss  and  ju</ifi>f>it  (Hos 
2'").  God  is  gracious  as  hearing  prayer  (Ex  22-''), 
as  departing  from  His  anger  (Ex  32'-'),  and  as 
exercising  freely  His  choice  of  love  (Ex  33'"); 
He  lifts  upon  the  pious  the  light  of  His  counten- 
ance (Nu  G^).  It  is  by  the  divine  acts  that  this 
attitude  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  is  more 
particularly  m.anife.sted.  Even  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
ruin  occasioned  l(y  the  Fall,  the  purjiose  of  mercy 
Is  represented  as  being  dcdjucd  and  its  work 
begun,  words  of  promise  mingle  with  wor<ls  of 
condemnation,  the  divine  solicitude  shines  amidst 
the  clouds  of  divine  anger  (Gn  3"-  -').  Througli 
the  same  tenderness  Abel  and  Enocli  linil  favour 
in  the  sight  of  God,  Noah  is  warned  and  escapes 
the  general  doom  (Gn  0"),  Abraham  is  selecteu  to 
t)e  the  bearer  of  the  new  revelation  (Gn  12.  15),  and 
the  promises  made  to  him  are  repeated  to  his 
descendants  ((in  20.  28).  Through  it  Moses  is 
chosen  and  fitted  for  his  work  (Ex  33").  In  all 
that  concerns  Israel  as  a  |)eoplo  the  same  free 
choice  is  exhibited  and  cxercii*ed.  The  promises 
freely  made  to  the  fathers  are  fullilled  when, 
through  .Moses,  Israel  is  cIidscu  from  among  all 
nations  (Ex  19^,  cf.  1)1  10'^)  to  be  the  people  of 
God,  and  that  from  im  merit  of  its  own  (Nu  11.  12. 
14.  21,  etc. ;  cf.  1)1  9' etc. ).  This  choice  is  evidenced 
by  the  deliverance  from  Eu'VJ't  (Ex  15""),  and  is 
a   pure  act  of  grace  (Dt   V  8"-'"  9*').      In   the 


Prophets  we  have  a  further  dcveloijment  of  this 
point  of  view.  Their  whole  religious  attitude  i» 
determined  by  it.  That  God  had  chosen  Israel  to 
be  His  people  is  their  most  sincere  conviction,  and 
the  problems  which  perplexed  them,  and  gave 
birth  to  some  of  their  most  profound  and  spiritual 
suggestions,  arose  out  of  the  relation  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  and  the  consequent  divine  ch.asti.sements, 
to  this  hrmly  held  conviction  (cf.  Is  55"  03"  05',  Jon 
4",  Mie  7'"-"').  It  is  true  that  as,  on  the  one 
baud,  the  unworthincss  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
led  them  to  distinguish  from  the  nation  at  large 
the  true  Israel,  the  faithful  renmant ;  so,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  they  were  led  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  God's  gracious  purpose  as  embracing 
those  wlio  were  not  of  Israel,  and  of  the  heathen 
being  brought  through  Israel  into  the  enjoyment 
of  some  of  Israel's  privileges.  At  the  same  time, 
all  their  wealth  of  metaphor  is  employed  to 
depict  God's  loving  care  and  guidance.  His  de- 
liverances and  compassions  !is  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  to  emiihasize  His 
continued  patience.  His  touching  appeals  and 
generous  oilers,  and  the  glory  of  His  declared  \i\iT- 
poses.  Even  in  His  anger  God  remembers  mercy 
(La  3'",  Jl  2",  Hab  S-),  and  yet  all  that  He  does  is 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  too  often  ungiateful  and 
rebellious  (Is  43-'-"  44'-=>  48»-",  Jer  18"-",  Ezk  IG'*-, 
cf.  Ps  78).  In  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  nation  we  find  an  important  modilicatiun  of 
the  idea  of  grace.  Grace  is  mediated  to  the  indi- 
vidual througli  the  nation.  His  imjierfections  are 
forgiven  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  chosen  people ; 
as  belonging  to  an  elect  nation  he  is  himself  elect. 
The  Pss  express  this  assurance  of  the  believer, 
which  finds  utterance  in  his  prayers  when  adlicted 
and  his  thanksgivings  after  deliverance  (Ps  3''- '  4' 
7'"  IV  10.  17'-"  18.  32.  51.  103,  etc.).  If  thus  in  the 
view  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  there  is  no 
limit  to  (Jod's  willingness  to  be  reconciled,  if  even 
His  judgment  has  a  core  of  mercy,  and  His  love 
always  proves  itself  stronger  than  human  sin,  the 
other  side  of  OT  religion  is,  in  turn,  not  to  bo 
minimized.  If  God  ha.s  a  special  love  to  Israel, 
it  is  through  a  corcmint  that  this  love  finds 
expression,  and  the  covenant  takes  the  form  of 
law.  The  peojde  are  bound  to  obedience,  and  the 
blessings  ot  the  covenant  can  be  enjoyed  only  on 
this  condition.  So  far  from  grace  being  ignored 
in  OT,  it  permeates  it,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout, 
liut  grace  is  not  yet  fully  revealed  ;  it  is  still 
dominated  by  the  ideas  of  righteousness  and  re- 
trilnition.  It  speaks  the  language  of  law,  and  the 
law  is,  as  already  noted,  its  own  ^'reatest  gift. 
Israel  has  rea.son  to  boast  it.self  of  its  law  ;  the 
possession  of  it  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  dis- 
tinguishing Israel  from  other  nations  (Ex  19''', 
Dl  33'-'''').  Thus,  though  by  no  means  the  sole 
element,  law  remains  the  distinctive  element  in 
or.  Obedience  is  pre-eminently  the  condition  of 
blessing.  God  in  giving  the  law  is  emjihatically 
the  God  of  Israel  (Ex  20-).  In  OT  His  anger 
against  sin  is  declared.  His  mercy  and  long- 
sullering  are  proclaimed  ;  but  the-e  rest  side  by 
side,  an  unsolved  antinomy,  waiting  the  fuller 
revelation. 

ii.  Ni;\v  Testament.— The  new  'covenant'  is 
the  fullilment  of  the  old  ;  the  iilan  of  grace  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  former  dispensation  conies 
into  full  expression  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ 
(Ti  2"  3'),  and  in  the  declarations  of  the  apostles — 
Ilo  3-''- "*  KV,  '  Heing  justilicil  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whiiiii  God  set  forth  to  hea  propitiation  (iXa<rTT)pio>', 
Hcb.  n-;D;,  the  jilnce  of  eu/ii'iliun,  "  the  central  seat 
of  the  saving  presence  and  uracious  revelations  ol 
God,"  .secCrcmer,  *.t'.,  anil,  for  another  view,  San 
day-lleadlam,  ad.  loc.),  through  faith,  by  his  blood 
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to  show  his  ri^'.itt'uusness,  because  of  the  pussinj; 
over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance 
of  God.'  Thus  the  great  work  of  grace  is  redemp- 
tion, whi-.'U  has  its  origin  iu  God  (1  .In  4"'-  '"),  in 
His  eternal  good  pleasure  (ei5o/cla),  Eph  I'",  and 
is  carried  out  by  llis  will  and  power.  Therefore, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Christian  revelation  is  called 
'  the  grace  of  God,'  '  the  grace  of  God  our  Saviour,' 
'  the  j<race  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  or  simply 
'grace.'  The  love  which  it  manifests  is  e.xpressed, 
not  only  by  word,  but  by  the  most  unchallengeable 
of  deeds,  when  God  sends  forth  His  Son  and  gives 
Him  up  as  a  sacrilice  for  the  sins  of  men  (Jn  3'*, 
Kph  1',  Ro  5"""  etc.).  This  love  is  not  called  forth 
hy  any  merit  or  worthiness  on  the  part  of  man 
(2  Ti  1',  Tit  3'),  but  is  the  free  spontaneous  out- 
flowing of  divine  compassion  —  'it  is  the  gift  of 
God'  (Eph  2*-»,  Ro  3-5  118,  gf  41  53)  yf^  „^^y 
compare  the  representations  contained  in  the 
parables  of  Jesus  generallj-,  especially  those  of 
Lk  15,  and  note  how  He  seeks  the  lost,  would 
shelter  Jerusalem  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
together,  and  calls  the  wearj'  and  heavy  laden  to 
Himself.  But  it  is  not  only  this  great  central  act 
of  love,  upon  which  tlie  whole  plan  of  redemption 
is  built  up  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible, 
which  is  ascribed  to  divine  grace  and  is  its  outcome ; 
every  step  in  the  subsequent  process,  all  that  is 
embraced  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  re- 
garded as  due  to  grace.  It  is  through  it  that  the 
call  comes  to  men  (Gal  1",  1  Th  2"),  and  that  men 
are  made  willing  to  answer  to  it  (Jn  6*^-").  It  is 
the  grace  of  God  which  opens  the  heart  (Ac  IG"), 
which  gives  repentance  (Ac  5"  11",  2Ti  2^,  He  G"), 
\>y  which  faith  is  imparted  (Eph  1",  Ph  l''^,  cf.  Lk 
17'),  also  assurance  of  God's  love  (Ro5'  8"- '°),  hope 
(2  Th  2'«,  1  P  l'-»),  love  towards  God  (2  Th  3')  and 
towards  the  bretliren  (ITh  4').  By  means  of  it 
we  become  God's  children,  righteous  and  holy  (Ac 
15",  Ro  3"  4",  Tit  3'),  and  receive  strengtii  to  do 
good  and  to  avoid  evU  (2  Th  2"  3').  The  position 
of  the  redeemed  is  one  of  grace  (Ro  5',  1  P  2'°),  and 
by  it  sanctilication  is  completed  (1  Th  5^--^).  On 
the  one  hand,  grace  may  be  received  in  vain  (2  Co 
6') ;  on  the  other,  men  may  grow  in  grace  (2  P  3'*). 
This  grace  of  the  Hol.v  Spirit  was  promised  by 
Christ  Himself  (Jn  7"''  14-6  1526  157,  Ac  P),  is 
exercised  in  His  service  (Jn  14-'  16'^""),  and  becomes 
the  principle  of  the  new  life.  The  grace  of  God, 
in  fact,  bestows  joy  and  peace  and  every  good 
work  (Ro  15'^,  2  Co  9').  It  has  been  remarked 
that  as  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  one's  own  birth 
or  resurrection,  as  in  such  events  man  must  be 
purely  passive,  the  employment  of  metaphors  like 
the  '  new  birth  '  ( Jn  3^"'),  or  the  '  new  creature ' 
(2  Co  5",  Eph  2'°),  or  the  new,  the  '  resurrection ' 
life  (Eph  2»,  Col  2"  3'),  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
renewal  of  heart  and  life  is  accomplished  only  by 
the  power,  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  the  Christian 
is  wliat  he  is  by  divine  grace  (1  Co  4'  15'°) ;  and  as 
he  ought  at  all  times  to  pray  ( 1  Th  5",  cf.  1  Ti  2», 
Mt  7'-",  Lk  IS')  to  the  Source  of  all  good  for  that 
of  which  he  feels  the  need,  so,  for  every  benefit 
which  he  receives,  he  ought  to  give  thanks  and 
praise  to  God  (Ro  6",  1  Co  1^  1  Th  V  2'»  3''). 

Tliis  positive  and  direct  statement  of  the  teaching 
of  OT  and  NT  with  reference  to  the  necessity  and 
value  of  grace  and  its  range  of  action  might  be 
supplemented  and  confirmed  by  a  corresponding 
statement  of  the  corruption  and  powerlessness  of 
man  due  to  sin  as  set  forth  in  the  same  sacred 
pages.  The  more  helpless  man  is  seen  to  be,  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  the  intervention  of  a  Power 
above  him  and  independent  of  him.  This  considera- 
tion brings  us  withm  sight  of  a  problem  which  has 
much  divided  the  Church  in  all  ages,  but  which  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
discuss  in  these  its  later  developments.    The  prob- 


lem is  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  how  far  the  initiative 
lies  with  God  and  man  respectively,  or  how  far 
they  cooperate,  and  what,  indeed,  is  meant  by 
co-operation  in  such  a  case.  It  liiis  driven  Augu-.- 
tine  and  Pelagius,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  into 
opposite  camps.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
inciuire  how  far  the  roots  of  the  doctrinal  views 
identified  with  the  names  of  these  great  teacher* 
can  be  traced  in  the  Bible.  The  passages  which 
have  been  already  cited  tend  on  the  whole  to 
illustrate  one  side  of  this  great  controversy — that, 
namely,  which  grounds  salvation  on  the  free  loving 
will  and  purpose  of  God.  But,  no  doubt,  many 
others  may  be,  and  have  been,  adduced  which  set 
forth  no  less  distinctly  the  human  side  of  salvation 
with  its  responsibilities  and  activities.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  those  which  contain  ex- 
hortations to  repentance  and  faith  From  the 
time  of  the  Prophets  Mtrdvom  was  a  condition  of 
being  saved.  If  men  were  commanded  to  repent, 
the  implication  was  that  it  is  in  their  power  to 
do  so.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  argue 
from  an  injunction  to  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  it, 
but  in  this  we  cannot  dispute  that  it  is,  in  some 
sense,  possible  for  man  to  repent,  without  taking 
away  all  meaning  and  reality  from  God's  design  of 
saving  them.  Such  references  to  repentance  are 
found  in  Ps  95"-  (cf.  He  4™  ),  Ac  2™  S"'',  Rev  2'-  "■  ^ 
3'  etc.,  cf.  Mt  21*^.  Similarly  with  faith  :  ixeravofTre 
and  TTiirreteTf  are  usually  conjoined,  and  belief  must 
be  as  personal  as  repentance.  It  is  intended  to  be, 
not  the  result  of  momentary  impression,  but  a 
spontaneous  moral  act.  In  Ro  1'  faith  is  spoken 
01  as  'obedience,'  a  moral  attitude  which  men  aM 
expected  to  assume.  Exhortations  to  faith  are 
found  in  Mk  1"  5^,  Jn  6^  \V*  12*>  14'-"  20",  A3 
16".  Repentance  and  faith  are  tlie  chief  elemenca 
in  conversion.  In  Jer  31"  Ephraim  cries,  'Turn 
thou  me,  and  I  sliall  be  turned,'  wliere  the  latter 
clause  ought  to  be  'I  shall  return,'  or  *  that  I 
may  turn,'  implying  the  element  of  personal 
activity  (see  art.  Conversion,  vol.  i.  p.  478*, 
footnote)  ;  and  the  image  of  the  closed  door  in  Rev 
3^"  indicates  that  it  must  be  opened  from  within  to 
Him  that  knocketh.  Allusions  to  conversion  are 
found  in  Ac  3""  14"  26™,  cf.  2  Co  3".  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  work  of  God  begins  with  the 
calling,  (tX^o-is,  Ro  S^,  whence  Christians  are  known 
as  K\r)Toi,  Ro  1',  the  hearing  must  be  a  willing 
hearing,  not  like  that  of  Jerusalem  (Mt  23'')  or  of 
the  Jews  (Jn  5*),  but  like  that  of  the  disciples 
(Jn  17"- ').  The  same  element  of  human  activity 
is  implied  in  exliortations  to  perseverance  (Ac  14^^ 
1  Co  16'^  1  Th  3-),  to  xcatchfulness  (Mt  24*",  Mk 
13^,  1  Co  16'^  1  P  58,  Rev  3*^16"),  to  struggle  and 
endeavour  (I  Co  9'"-=',  2  Ti  2"  4'),  to  labours  on 
behalf  of  the  brethren  (Ro  14"  15-- ",  Gal  6'),  and, 
in  general,  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  ^^rtues,  as 
well  as  to  the  perfoi-mance  of  all  the  duties,  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  every  case  language  is  used 
which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing that  tliese  things  lie  fully  within  the  power  of 
men  to  observe  and  do.  Repentance,  faith,  etc.. 
are  regarded  as  works  of  men  as  well  as  gifts  of 
God.  Victory  in  that  new  life  to  which  they  are 
summoned  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  zealous 
application  of  every  energy  of  the  soul.  The 
promises  which  are  held  out  to  the  faithful,  and 
the  threatenings  which  are  denounced  against  the 
disobedient,  all  show  the  responsibility  under  which 
we  act,  tlie  momentous  results  of  choice. 

But  though  later  anal}sis,  and  the  theories  which 
figure  in  doctrinal  history,  have  brought  to  light 
and  emphasized  this  duality  in  the  scriptural  re- 
presentations of  human  experience  in  salvation, 
though  some  thinkers  and  teachers  have  been 
willing  to   sacrifice   the    one  side  to  the  other. 
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abolishing  Imman  liberty  in  order  to  exalt  divine 
grace,  or  i^Tiorin^  divine  grace  in  order  to  safe- 
guard human  liberty, — it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
bililicaj  writers  l)etray  little  consciousness  of  the 
antagonism.  St.  I'aul  is  clear  and  emphatic  in 
his  declarations  as  to  grace — it  is  ab.sohite,  gratui- 
tous— '  by  grace  ye  are  saved ' ;  but  he  is  no  less 
ready  and  willing  to  make  his  appeal  to  human 
liberty  (Ro  2»-">,  Ph  3"-'') :  '  Work  out  your  own 
salvation,'  he  cries,  'with  fear  and  trembling,  for 
it  is  tJoil  which  worketh  in  vou  both  to  will  and  to 
"(irk  for  his  good  pleasure"^  (Ph  2'- '"  RV),  where 
noth  elements  appear  together  as  indefeasible 
porticms  of  the  same  Christian  exi)erience.  If 
OT  closed  with  an  antinomy  of  wrath  and  mercy, 
law  and  grace,  side  bv  side,  equally  real,  but  so 
far  from  being  mutually  destructive  that  in  the 
experience  of  the  devout  they  were  equally 
necessary  and  illustrated  one  another,  so  N'l" 
closes  with  its  own  unsolved  antinomy, — human 
individuality,  free,  resjionsible,  but  sinful  and 
degraded,  owing  its  salvation  to  the  love  of  Him 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  who  first  loved  us,  who 
ilespite  human  weakness  and  wickedness  makes 
that  mercy  ellectual,  and  the  evil  that  is  over- 
come redound  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His 
grace. 

LiTEKATUKE. — AmoTi)?  Bources  of  Bugpestion  and  material  for 
an  e.\llibition  of  the  bihlicil  doctrine  of  i^race,  special  mention 
Bhould  be  made,  in  re^'ard  to  tlie  word  r«p*f,  of  Cremcr's  Jl>li. 
Thpol.  Lex.  of  XT-,  and  Orimni'8  Gn-ek-EivjlM  Lex.  of  NT, 
J.  H.  Thayer's  edition  ;  and  in  repard  to  tiie  classification  of 
pasNapcs,  of  C.  Bois's  article  'Grace  Divine'  in  Lichtenberper'8 
Enfi/ffnjii^/ilp  lies  Sciences  lietitiifuseg ;  see  also  the  liibticat 
Thfolit'nee  of  Oehler,  Schnltz,  Wei^s,  Schmid,  and  the  HUiorical 
rA.v>;<yi/ (Index,  «.p.)  of  Cunningham.  A.  STEWART. 

GRACIOUS.— This  adj.  is  found  with  three  dis- 
tinct meanings.  1.  FnvoitraUe,  iwirrifid ,  the 
.nost  frecjuent  use  of  the  word,  as  Ex  33"  '  And  [I] 
will  be  gracious  to  \vhom  I  will  be  gracious,  and 
will  ihow  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy'  ("nbni 
[nx  n::',>rn5.,  J/XX  KoX  Aojerw  bv  hv  e\eui,  quoted  in 
Ro  9'').  2.  Favoured,  accepted  (for  the  word 
'gracious'  has  the  distinction  of  being  used 
actively  of  the  person  bestowing,  ami  passively 
of  the  person  receiving  favour).  There  are  two 
examples  in  AV,  1  Es  S*"  '  Yea,  when  we  were  in 
bondage,  we  were  not  forsaken  of  our  Lord  ;  but 
iie  made  ns  gracious  before  ({Trol-qtrcv  rinas  iv  X'i/"''' 
ii'iii-inov)  the  kings  of  Persia,  so  tliat  they  gave  us 
food';  Sir  18"  '  Lo,  is  not  a  word  better  than  a 
gift?  But  both  are  with  a  gracious  man  ' ;  Gr.  irapi. 
avSpl  Kexap'TUfiffV,  Vulg.  'cum  homine  iustificato,' 
whence  Wye.  and  Dou.  'witli  a  iustelied  man'; 
Cov.  '  but  a  gracious  man  geveth  them  both,'  so 
Gen.  and  Rishops.  The  same  form  (perf.  ptcp. 
pass,  of  xopiTiw  '  to  be.stow  favour  on,'  '  bless  ')  is 
round  in  Lk  l**  Xalpe,  itfxa/Jiru^f  i/i; ;  EV  '  Hail, 
thou  that  art  highly  favoured,'  AVm  '  graciously 
accepted  '  or  '  mucn  graced  '  ;  the  previous  VSS 
follow  the  Vulg.  {'Ave  gratia!  plena')  '  Hail  full  of 
grace,'  except  Gen.  '  Hayle  tlioii  that  art  freely 
iicloved.' and  Bish.  'in  high  favour.'  Shaks.  has 
this  meaning  of  'gracious'  in  As  You  Like  It,  I.  ii. 
'200 — '  If  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed  that 
was  never  gracious';  and  ///  Henry  VI.  III.  iii. 
117— 

'  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye?' 

3.  Attractii'c,  juinnitiff. — There  are  four  exam- 
iiles :  (1)  Pr  11'°  'a  gracious  woman  retaiiietli 
lionour '  ([n  nrx),  lit.  'a  woman  of  grace ' ;  L.\X  vuri; 
(i')Xa/'i<rTot ;  V'ulg.  'mulier  gratiosa' :  'a  gracious 
woman'  is  Wyclif's  tr",  and  all  the  versions  agree 
with  him.  Tlie  meaning  is  'a  woman  of  grace  of 
appearance.'  {2)  Kc  Hi'"  'The  words  of  a  wise 
man's  mouth  are  gracious '  (p,  lit.  'are  grace,' as 
AVm ;  cf.  Lk  4--  below).  (3)  Jer  '2'J-^  '  how 
gracious  shalt   thou  lie  when   pangs  come   upon 
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thee.'  The  Mas.s.  text  gives  pjorn?  (Kethtbh 
•nj.-ij),  which  can  only  be  Niph.  of  Jjn  to  be  gracious. 
Luther  understood  it  in  the  sense  of  '  be  beautiful,' 
'winning,'  and  tr''  '  wie  schon  wirst  du  seheu ' , 
after  whom  the  Gen.  gave  '  how  beautiful  shalt 
thou  be,'  and  AV  'how  gracious  shalt  thou  be.' 
The  [lassive  meaning  '  favoured  '  or  'pitied '  gives  a 
better  sense,  however,  and  hence  RV  '  How  greatly 
to  be  pitied  shalt  thou  be,'  and  the  Bishops, '  O  liowe 
litle  shalt  thou  be  regarded.'  But  the  ver.sions 
imply  another  reading,  .TirjNj  from  [n;K],  found  only 
in  Mph.  'to  groan.'  Thus  LXX  KaTaarevdieis ; 
Vulg.  'quomodo  congemuisti.'  This  meaning  is 
clearly  most  suitable,  and  is  adopted  by  nearly  aK 
mod.  editors.  Wye.  follows  Vulg.  '  Hon  togidere 
weiledist  thou,'  and  so  Dou.  'how  hast  thou 
mourned  together.'  Similarly,  Cov.  '  O  how  greate 
shall  thy  mourning  be.'  Rothstein  (in  Kautzsch) 
'  wie  wirst  du  iichzen.'  (4)  Lk  4^  'And  all  bare 
him  witness  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  '  (^ttI  tois  Xcr/oit 
rijs  x''/"^"".  liV  'words  of  grace').  The  mean- 
ing here,  says  Plummer,  is  '  winning  words.' 
He  aiids,  '  "The  very  first  meaning  of  x'^P's 
ixilpio)  is  "comeliness,"  " winsomeness"' — Horn. 
Od.  viii.  17.5  ;  Ec  10'^  Ps  44',  Sir  21'«  37",  Col  4"— 
'and  in  all  these  passages  it  is  the  winsomeness  of 
/an(/ua(jR  that  is  S{)ecially  signified.'  Vulg.  trans- 
lates '  mirabantur  in  verbis  grati.-e,'  whence  Wye. 
'  wondriden  in  the  wordis  of  grace,'  and  Rhem. 
'they  marveled  in  the  wordes  of  grace.'  All  the 
rest  of  the  versions,  beginning  with  Tindale,  have 
'wondered  at  the  gracious  words';  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  RV  should  have  returned  to  'words  of 
grace';  to  have  changed  the  adj.  to  'winning' 
would  have  prevented  misunderstanding  and  been 
more  in  accordance  with  the  Eng.  idiom.  In 
illustration  of  this  use  of  the  word  we  find  Macon, 
Essiii/s  {'OiHetinty,'  p.  176),  'In  Beauty,  that  of 
I'"avour  is  more  then  that  of  Colour,  ami  tli.at  of 
I)('cent  and  (Orations  Motion,  more  then  that  of 
Favour."  So  Shaks.  Ttvelfih  Nif/hl,  I.  v.  281— 
'And  in  dimension  and  the  shape  of  nature 
A  gracious  person  ;  but  yet  1  cannot  love  him.' 

And  Chapman,  Homer's  Iliads,  xviii.  23 — 

'  Himself  he  threw  upon  the  shore, 
Lay,  as  laid  out  for  funeral,  then  tumbled  round,  and  tor« 
His  gracious  curls.* 

J.  Ha.stings. 
GRAFF. — From  ypd<f>eif,  to  write,  was  formed 
ypa<p€?oi>,  a  style  or  pencil  for  writing  with  :  this 
was  adopted  into  Lat.  grrtphium  ;  and  ]iasscd  into 
old  Kr.  fjrdffe,  which  gave  Eng.  '  grail','  a  slip  of  a 
cultivated  tree  inserted  into  a  wild  one,  so  named 
because  it  resembled  a  pencil  in  shajie.  From 
this  substantive  was  formed  the  verb  '  to  gratl',' 
which  then  yielded  another  substantive  'graft' 
(like  '  weight '  from  '  wei"h  ') ;  and  by  and  by  this 
subst.  'graft'  attracted  the  verb  to  its  own  form. 
.So  that,  whereas  both  subst.  and  vb.  were  once 
'grail','  now  both  are  'graft.'  The  change  from 
'  grail'  to  '  graft '  was  in  process  in  Shakespeare's 
da}'.  As  subst.  he  uses  only  '  grail",'  Pericles, 
V.  i.  CO— 

'The  most  Just  gods 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar.' 

But  as  vb.  he  has  both  '  grail"'  (with  past  ptt'p 
'graft')  and  'graft'  (with  past  ptcp.  'grafted  ). 
Thus  II  Ilcnri/  If.  v.  iii.  3,  'Nay  you  ^hall  see 
mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  cat  a 
last  years  pippin  of  my  own  gralling'  ;  liich.  II. 
III.  iv.  101— 

'  Pniy  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow.' 

In  the  Pr.  Bk.  of  1.540  (Collect  for  7th  Sun.  after 
Trinity,  Keillng.  p.  r2'.l)  is  the  jirayer  'Grail' in  our 
hearts  the  loveol  thy  name' :  this  runs  through  the 
edU.  of  1S5'2  and  1560,  but  in  ed.  1604  is  chaniied 
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into  'graft.'  Again  in  the  Com.  Service  (Keilin^, 
p.  2-28),  '  Grant .  .  .  that  the  words  which  we  have 
hearj  this  daj-  with  our  outward  ears,  niaj'  througli 
thy  grace  be  so  gratl'ed  inwardly  in  our  heart.'*,' 
continues  through  all  the  edd.  till  that  of  1602, 
when  it  becomes  '  grafted.'  The  word  is  rare  in  the 
Eng.  versions.  It  occurs  as  a  var.  reading  in  Wy- 
clifs  NT  of  1380  at  1  Ti  G'».  Then  in  Ko  11"  Wye. 
(13SS)  has  '  art  gratlid  among  them '  as  tr"  of  {vtKev- 
Tpicdrjs  iv  airroii  (or  rather  of  the  Vulg.  '  insertus  es 
in  illis').  and  at  v.'"  'the  braunchis  ben  brokun, 
that  y  be  gratlid  in.'  Tindale,  however,  tr''  ivKcv- 
Toffu  by  'grail"  in  all  its  occurrences  (Ro  lli''"- 
sSftio. «',....)_.  and  he  was  fallowed  by  all  the  ver- 
sions except  Coverdale.  Timl.  u-sed  '  graf te '  and 
'  grafl'cd '  as  the  pa-st  tense  or  past  ptcj).,  and  in 
this  also  he  was  strictlj'  followed,  except  tliat 
Rhem.  (which  tr''  independently  from  the  Vul";. ) 
used  '  graflod  '  always,  and  was  followed  by  A  v. 
Cov.  has  'grafte'  in  v.",  which  must  be  the  ptcp. 
of  'gratr,'  but  in  all  the  remaining  occurrences  lie 
uses  the  form  'graft'  for  the  pres.  tense  and 
'  grafted '  for  the  past.  RV  uses  '  graft '  and 
'  grafted '  througliout. 

Tlie  subj-'jt  of  grading  will  be  spoken  of  under  Olive.  We 
may  illiistraie  it  and  the  word  here  by  quoting  Gosson,  Schoote 
of  Almsf  i\Yber'»  G^.  p.  (i;!).  'Thongh'the  Manner  have  skill  to 
governe  his  vessel,  it  lieth  not  in  bis  cunning  to  calme  the  seaa  : 
thougli  the  countrinian  know  how  to  graffe  an  yrape  [lf*^t/To;, 
shoot,  scion],  his  toile  will  not  alter  the  taste  of  the  Crab.' 
Holland,  Plinie,  xvii.  14,  'The  first  is  to  set  the  graffe  or  sion 
betweene  the  barke  and  the  wood  :  for  in  old  time  tnily,  men 
'  were  afraid  at  first  to  cleave  the  stocke,  but  soon  after  they 
ventured  to  bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wood  :  and 
then  they  set  fast  into  the  pith  just  ij  the  mids  thereof,  but  ■  'ne 
sion  or  graffe,  for  by  this  kind  of  gratfing,  impossible  it  was 
that  the  said  pith  should  receive  or  bear  any  more.'  Evelyn, 
Pomona^  iii. —  ■  Make  choice  of  your  graffs  from  a  constant  ana 
well-bearing  branch.  As  to  the  success  of  graffing,  the  main 
skill  is,  to  jojm  the  inward  part  of  the  cion  to  the  sappy  part 
of  the  stock,  closely,  but  not  too  forceably ;  that  being  the  best 
and  most  infallible  way,  by  which  most  of  the  quick  and  juicy 
parts  are  mutually  united,  especially  toward  the  bottom.'  Bp. 
Hall  (Works,  ii.  1)  uses  the  form  ■  g'rifTe  ' :  '  Elizabeth  was  Just, 
as  well  as  Zachary,  that  the  fore-runner  of  a  Saviour  might  be 
holy  on  both  sides  :  if  the  stock  and  the  griffe  be  not  both  good, 
there  is  much  danger  of  the  fruit.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

GRANARY.— See  Garner. 

GRAPES.  — See   Vine. 
Cockle. 


Wild    GrapM.  —  See 


GRASS.— Four  words  are  tr''  grass  in  OT  : — 1.  pn; 
yerck,  x^wpo!.  This  word  signifies  (7rcc«  or  green- 
ness. Once  it  is  tr''  '  grass '  (Nu  2'2^j ;  twice  '  green 
thing'  (Ex  10",  Is  15");  thrice  it  is  followed  by 
other  words,  Nsh  (Ps  37^  Is  37")  and  Di'y  (Gn  l**), 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  used  as  an  adj.  signifying 
'  green. ' 

2.  Tsij  hdztr. — This  word  is  from  a  root  (unused 
in  Heb.)  signifying  to  be  green  (Arab,  khidim), 
from  which  is  derived  the  noun  khaclrah,  signify- 
ing primarily  greenness,  secondarily  piirshiin, 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  like.  It  is  now  used  for 
vegetables  or  herbage  in  general.  In  OT  jMzir  is 
used  once  for  leeks,  LXX  irpdo-a  (Nu  11°).  Twice  it 
is  tr''  'hay'  (Pr  27-'  RVm  'grass,'  LXX  x^wpos ; 
Is  15"  RV  '  grass,'  LXX  xiproi).  In  all  the  remain- 
ing passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  both  AV  and 
RV  it  is  tr''  'grass.'  LXX,  however,  renders  it 
once  (Is  35')  by  iwavXeii,  AV  and  RVm  'a  court' ; 
twice  (2  K  19^,  Ps  90')  by  x^'^') ;  twice  (1  K  18», 
Job  8'^)  by  poraD-q  ;  once  (Is  37")  by  x^P'^"^  ivpii^ ; 
and  in  the  ten  other  places  where  it  occurs  (Job 
40",  Ps  37'  103"  104'''  129"  147*,  Is  40"- '  44*  51'=)  by 

XOpTOS. 

3.  nai  deshe'  (root  uncertain  ;  the  vb.  Nn,  Jl  2--, 
Gn  1",  is  probably  a  (Icnijiuinative.  hike  kiizir,  it  is 
variously  rendered  in  both  EV  and  LXX.     It  is  tr'' 

•  Besides  this  passage  in  Eo,  the  verb  oocui)  in  biblical  Or. 
only  Wis  16n  in  the  sense  of  'prick'  (so  AVm  and  RVm,  but 
KV  '  bite'X     It  comes  from  xi>Tfia>,  a  goad. 


four  times  'Ijcrb'  (2  K  19^,  Is  GO"  LXX  Parivqx 
I's  37'  LX.\  x^"';.  Is  37"  where  it  is  dropped  out 
of  the  LXX);  twice  'tender  herb'  (Dt  32"  LXX 
iypwcTi^,  Job  38-''  RV  '  tender  grass,'  marg.  '  green- 
sward,' LXX  x^6ij) ;  once  'green'  as  an  adj.  to 
pastures  {Vs2'S-  LXX  tAtou  x^Aijs)  ;  twice  'tender 
grass'  (2  S  23*  LXX  x^i;,  I'r  27-^  LXX  iro'a)  ;  and 
four  times  'grass'  (Gn  1",  Jer  14'  LXX  ^ordfrj. 
Job  6'  LXX  ffiTa,  Is  15'  RV  '  tender  giass,'  LXX 
Xiproj). 

4.  2ifj,  'Ssebh.  This  word  (of  uncertain  loot) 
is  tr'' in  ten  places  '  herb' or  '  herbs '(Gn  in-susis, 
Pr  27-\  Is  42'»  LXX  x^pros,  Gn  2»  LXX  x'^'-'/'is, 
Ex  9-  10'=-"  LXX  ^oTd^,,  Ps  104"  LXX  x^^h) ; 
and  in  eleven  'grass'  (Dt  U"  LXX  x<'p''affM<"'o, 
Dt  32-  RV  herb,  2  K  19-",  Ps  72'"  102*- "  10(i* 
Jer  14"  RV  herbage,  Am  V  LXX  x^pros :  Job  5" 
LXX  iraiipoTavov ;  Is  37"''  left  out  by  LXX  alto- 
gether). 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  analysis — 

{a)  That  all  the  above  terms  are  indefinite, 
api>lying  to  herbage  in  general. 

(//)  It  is  improbable  tliat  the  Hebrews  discrimi- 
nated ri'^idly  between  the  true  grasses,  i.e.  the 
modern  uotanical  order  Graminem  (or  even  the 
group  of  gra.ss-like  plants,  including  sedges  and 
rushes),  and  other  herbage.  If  they  did,  it  does 
not  apjiear  from  their  nomenclature.  The  Arabic 
does  not  contain  any  .such  distinction.  With  all 
the  general  culture  and  knowledge  of  natural 
history  of  our  age,  grasses,  in  popular  language, 
include  some  plants  other  than  those  of  the  order 
Graminc(E,  as  pepper-grass,  Lepidium  sativum,  L. ; 
orange-grass,  Hypericum  Sarothra,  L. ,  etc. 

(c)  It  is  quite  plain  that  neither  the  LXX  nor 
our  own  translators  have  been  at  any  pains  to 
render  these  words  always  by  the  same  Gr.  or  Eng. 
equivalent.  Thus  in  Is  15"  both  Tsn  and  K^f-  ate 
rendered   x^P^°^>  the  first  being  tr''  AV  hatj,  \\V 

?rass,  and  the  second  AV  grass,  RV  tender  grins. 
n  Is  37'-'  "I'SO  is  rendered  x<>p''''s  hpi^,  AV  and  RV 
grass,  while  3i,"i:  and  kz'-;  are  left  out  in  the  LXX, 
and  rendered  in  A  V  and  RV  respectively  grass  and 
herb.  In  Gn  1"  :j;'l!  nfi  is  rendered  fioTiv-Qv  xip^ov. 
The  reader  \vill  detect  numerous  other  illustrations 
of  this  point.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  translators,  ancient  and  modern,  have  not 
rendered  these  words  uniformly,  we  must  accept 
the  fact.  The  nearest  we  can  approach  to  a 
specialization  of  the  term  is  to  regard  :fi'  as  refer- 
ring to  herbage  in  general,  including  vegetables 
suitable  for  human  food;  T^n  to  grasses;  k^'"  to 
forage  plants;  and  py,  to  verdure.  They  might 
be  then  rendered  as  follows:  ■cic6/(  =  herbs,  /i/izir 
=  glass,  deshe'  =  pasture  grass  or  tender  grass,  and 
yerc/j  =  green  thing. 

Grasses  are  very  numerous  in  Bible  lands.  In 
Pal.  and  S^-ria  they  are  represented  by  90  genera 
and  243  species.  I'ew  of  them  grow  in  masses. 
Turf  is  almost  unknown.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cereals,  none  of  the  grasses  are  cultivated  iu 
this  land.     See  Hay. 

In  NT  grass  is  always  the  tr"  of  x'^/'to''  Rut 
Xipros  is  also  tr''  by  blade  (Mt  13^,  Mk  4-8)  and 
/uig  (1  Co  3'^).  In  Mk,  I.e.,  the  x^wpis  x^pros  is  the 
first  evidence  of  early  spring  (cf.  Jn  Q*- '"). 

G.  E.  Post. 

GRASSHOPPER.— See  LocusT. 

GRATE,  GRATING  (-i:;=).  —  Half-way  np  the 
altar  of  bumt-oflering  was  attached  a  projecting 
ledge — sueh,  at  least,  is  the  now  generally  accepted 
interpretation  of  the  obscure  word  D3-i3(Ex27'3S''), 
regarding  which  the  author  of  the  Priests'  Code 
gives  us  no  further  information — which  appears  to 
have  run  right  round  the  altar.  Underneath  this 
projection  was  attached  '  a  gratin^j  (AV  grate)  of 
netvork   of  brass'  (Ex  27''   RV,  35'"  38^-*'  39»»> 
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rhich  completely  covered  the  lower  half  of  the 
altar.  It  was  probably,  as  tlie  etymology  suggests 
(see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  sub  i::),  a  strong  netting 
made  or  bronze  (n^-n;)  wire,  with  meshes  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  the  sacrificial  blood  to  be  dashed 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  altar.  For  other 
conjectures  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  miklji'ir,  sue  the  art.  Tadkunacle  (section 
dealing  with  the  Altar  of  Burnt-oll'ering). 

A.  R.  S.  KJENNEDY. 

GRATITUDE See  Thankiulness. 

GRAVE — The  usual  OT  word  tr^  'grave'  is  -c^ 
^eber  (also  fem.  form  ■■niDr) ;  and  the  usual  NT  word 
is  tj.vriiu'iov  (with  the  occasional  livrjiia).  See  Burial, 
Sepulchre.  But  in  AV  ^-Kt'  sh£a  is  often  so  tr", 
and  jdjjs  once  (I  Co  15").    See  Hades  and  Sheol. 

GRAVE.— In  Sir  39»  (and  in  the  1st  Prologue) 
occurs  the  expression  'grave  sentences'  as  tr"  of 
Topoi/iiai,  RV  •  proverbs.'  The  meaning  of  the  adj. 
is  'weighty,'  as  in  Knox,  Hist.  406,  'Thus  the 
Queen's  Majesty  being  informed  of  the  tnith  by 
her  said  Advocate,  sent  again  and  stayed  tlie  said 
meeting,  and  sent  to  the  Town  a  grave  Letter '  ; 
and  Shaks.  Macbeth,  III.  i.  21 — 

'  We  should  have  else  desired  your  good  advice. 
Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous.' 

In  this  use  '  grave  '  is  but  one  step  removed  from 

the  lit.  sense  of   'heavy'  (as  Lat.  gravis),  which 

we  find  in  Chapman,  Homer's  Odt/sseijs,  viii.  207 — 

•  Tliis  said,  with  robe  and  all,  he  frrasp'd  a  stone, 

A  little  graver  than  was  ever  thrown 

B.v  these  Ph;eacian8  in  their  WTaslMng  rout.' 

One  step  farther  removed  is  the  use  of  the  word 
in  NT  as  tr-  of  atfi-'is,  1  Ti  :{»•  ",  Tit  2-,  applied  to 
deacons,  their  wives,  and  aged  men,  in  the  sense  of 
'serious.'  Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  and  Profane  State, 
iii.  19  (p.  202),  '  He  is  a  good  Time-server  tliat 
comply es  his  manners  to  the  several!  ages  of  this 
life  :  pleasant  in  youth, without  wantonnesse  ;  grave 
in  old  age,  without  frowardnesse.  Frost  is  as  ))ro- 
per  for  winter,  as  flowers  for  spriii".  Gravity 
becomes  the  ancient ;  and  a  green  Christinas  is 
neither  handsome  nor  healtlifull.'    J.  Hastings. 

GRAVE. — The  rerb  to  '  grave '  is  used  in  earlier 
versions  in  the  sense  of  'dig,'  as  Is  Z~^  Cov.  '  Yf 
there  be  no  water,  I  wd  grave  and  drvnke '  (EV  '  I 
have  digged,  and  drunk  water ').  !But  the  only 
meaning  in  EV  is  'carve,'  modem  'engrave.'  So 
Tindale  has  the  word  in  Gn  4^  '  Tubalcain  a 
worker  in  metaU  and  a  father  of  all  tliat  grave 
in  brasse  and  yeron ' ;  and  in  Ex  39'  '  And  they 
■wrought  onix  stcmes  cloosed  in  ouches  of  golde  and 
graved  as  sj'gnettes  are  graven  with  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel.'  He  also  has  '  stonegraver ' 
Ex  28"  (EV  '  engraver  in  stone  '),  and  '  graver'  as 
the  tool,  32*  (EV  'graving  tool').  For  Graven 
Image  see  Idolatry,  Image.  J.  Hastings. 

GRAVEL. — Wyclif  used  'gravel'  as  a  synonym 

for  'sand.'  Thus  Gn  22"  '  I  glial  multiply  thi  seed 
as  sterns  of  hevene,  and  as  gr.ivel  that  is  in  the 
brenk  of  the  see';  Mt  7*  'And  everj'  man  that 
herith  these  my  wordis,  and  doth  hem  nat,  is  liche 
to  a  man  fool,  that  hath  hildid  liis  hous  on  gravel, 
or  soond' ;  Ac  27*'  'And  wlianne  we  fi;ldcn  into  a 
place  of  gravel  gon  al  aboute  with  the  see,  thei 
nurtliden  the  schipp.'  • 

In  the  last  passage  Ithein.  has  'And  when  we  were  fallen 
Into  a  place  betwene  two  seas,  they  gravcleil  the  ship.*  This 
use  of  gravel  *  as  a  verb  Icil  to  the  flg.  phrase  '  to  gravel  one,' 
that  is,  'bring  one  to  a  stanilstitl  in  orguinciit,'  a  phrase  usi-d 
by  Tliomas  f\xller  In  Uolj/  and  i'rofint  Ulalt,  ii.  4  (p.  (tl), 
*  wy  en  Eunomius  the  Ileretick  vaunted  that  he  knew  God  and 

•  Wyo.  even  uses  'gravel'  In  the  plu.,  Dt  S3'»  (1380)  "hid 
tresours  of  graveils'  (after  Yulg.  'thesauroa  abecouditoa  &reu. 
ftrum '},  Dou.  '  sandea.' 


his  divinity,  8.  Ba«i]  pravells  him  in  21  qnestionfl  about  thi 
body  of  an  ant  Or  pisnure  :  so  dark  is  man's  under^jtanding.* 

In  AV  also  there  is  practically  no  distinction 
between  '  gravel '  and  '  sand,'  unless  it  is  made  by 
the  addition  of  'stones.'  The  word  occurs  (1) 
Is  48"  'Thy  seed  also  had  been  as  the  sand,  and 
the  offspring  of  thy  bowels  like  tlie  gravel  thereof ' 
(yp!;s3,  liV  '  like  the  grains  thereof,'  after  L.\X, 
Jerome,  Tar^.,  Ewald,  Del.,  Orolli,  and  others; 
but  RVm  '  like  that  of  the  bowels  thereof '  [refer- 
ring to  the  fisli],  after  Ges.,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  Keil, 
Nagelsbach,  and  others  [Cheyne,  '  as  the  entrails 
thereof'].  The  word,  which  occurs  only  here,  is  of 
uncertain  derivation  and  meaning)  ;  (2)  Pr  20" 
'  Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man  ;  but  afterwards 
his  mouth  shall  be  tilled  with  gravel,'  and  (3)  La 
3'*  '  He  hath  also  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel 
stones'  (both  i>-ri,  from  [pn]  to  divide,  therefore 
'  broken  small ') ;  (4)  .Sir  18'"  '  As  a  drop  of  water 
unto  the  sea,  and  agravelstone  in  comparison  of  the 
sand'  (v^^os,  RV  'a  pebble').  J.  HASTINGS. 

GRAY. — The  epithet  'gray'  occurs  only  in  refer- 
ence to  hair,  and  is  the  tr°  either  of  ;■;;'  sibh,  to 
be  gray -headed  (I  S  12-,  Job  15'"),  or  of  n;-i7 
si'blu'ih,  hoariness,  old  age  (Gn  42-'' 44-^- "',  Dt  32^, 
Ps  71'»,  Pr  2U-^  Hos  7").  RV  prefers  'hoary'  in 
Pr  20--». 

The  word  has  been  spelt  both  '  gray '  and  '  grey '  from  earliest 
times.  Shaks.  has  in  Hamlet  (ii.  ii.  190),  'The  satirical  rogue 
says  here  that  oKl  men  have  grey  beards,' but  in  Lfar  (ii.  ii.  72),. 
'Spare  my  gray  beard,  you  wag'tairr'  In  .W  1011  the  spelling 
is  uniformly  '  gray,'  but  in  Ps  Til**,  Pr  2u^  the  word  ia  usually 
spelt  *  grey '  in  modern  editions. 

GREAT  SEA  (Vi-;n  D;n  Nu  34»',  Jos  15'»-",  Ezk 
47'"-  ^  4S^),  called  also  \i-i-Hn  d'.t  the  hinder,  i.e. 
western  sea,  Dt  11^  34-,  Zee  14»,  Jl  2'» ;  o-Fif'r;  c- 
Sea  of  tlie  Philistines,  Ex  23^' ;  o-n  The  Sea,  Gn  49'^' 
Nu  13^  .S4»,  Dt  1'  etc.     Lat.  Mare  Internum.' 

The  Mediterranean  was  essentially  the  '  Great 
Sea'  and  '  Hinder  Sea'  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible  ; 
being  the  western  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land, 
beyond  whicli  their  geographical  knowledge  did 
not  far  extend.  Maritime  adventure  and  com- 
merce was  not  the  direction  in  wliich  Israelitisli 
ambition  extended,  except  perhaps  for  a  short 
period  during  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  and  although 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Dan, 
Ephraim,  Manassch,  Zebtilun,  and  Aslier  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  at  various  points, 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Sea  were  seldom  traversed 
by  their  ships.  Tliis  was  due  to  several  causes : 
first,  the  history  of  the  Israelites  previous  to  the 
Exodus  was  essentially  of  an  inland  character ; 
secondly,  during  and  after  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
their  efforts  were  too  much  directed  towards  <lis- 
posses.sing  the  inhabitants  and  retaining  their  liold 
on  the  countries  they  had  conquered,  to  give  them 
time  and  opportunity  for  eKtending  their  sway 
beyond  the  coast ;  thirdh-,  the  absence  of  natural 
commodious  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board ;  and  lastly,  the  presence  of  the  Phoenicians 
on  the  north,  and  of  the  Philistines  on  the  south, 
along  the  coast-line.  The.se  nations,  especially 
the  former,  had  command  of  the  sea,  and  rendered 
adventure  in  that  direction  either  useless  or  im- 
practicable to  the  children  of  Israel.  From  a 
period  as  far  back  as  the  Exodus  the  Phoenician 
settlers  had  established  themselves  at  various 
points  along  the  coast,  and  in  course  of  time  formed 
a  confederation,  essentially  maritime,  extending 
from  beyond  the  Orontes  on  the  north  to  Joppa 
(Jnpho)  on  the  south,  a  length  of  ,300  English 
milcs.t  To  the  south  of  Joppa  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  commenced  and  extended  to  '  the  River 

*  It  Is  Intended  to  treat  this  subject  only  In  lo  tw  aa  I  1> 
coniu'C(4-<l  witJi  hiblicAl  historv. 

t  lUwIinaoD.  llittory  <ff  Pkimida,  188»,  p.  M. 
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of  Ejfj'pt,'*  thus  etlectually  exclmling  the  Israelites 
from  the  commancl  of  the  sea.  The  only  port,  in 
fact,  to  which  in  the  time  of  the  monarcliv  this 
nation  hail  full  access  seems  to  have  been  Joppa, 
which,  from  its  position  as  the  nearest  to  Jerusalem, 
became  the  chief  centre  of  the  import  and  export 
trade.  Thither  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  timber 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  temple  and  the 
royal  palace,  which  had  bren  cut  in  the  Lebanon, 
was  transported  ;  and  thitlier,  doulitles.s,  were  con- 
veyed the  wheat,  the  barley,  the  oil,  and  the  wine, 
which  the  Phoenicians  received  in  exchan^re  for 
their  firs  and  cedars  (2  Ch  2"'- '").  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  however,  this  jiort  became  the 
property  of  the  Jews(l  Mac  10'").  Another  port, 
Aeco, — now  known  as  Acre, — situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  was 
assifjned  to  Zebulun  ('a  haven  of  ship.s,'  Gu  49''), 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  occupied  bj-  that 
tribe  for  any  considerable  time.  It  is  the  best 
natural  roailstead  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  was 
conciuered  and  retained  by  tlie  Assyrians  in  their 
wars  with  Palestine  and  EK3'pt.  In  later  times  it 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades,  and  has  become  celebrated  in  recent 
times  for  its  successful  resistance  to  Napoleon, 
when  held  by  a  Turkish  garrison  and  supported  by 
a  British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ailmiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  (1799).  The  port  under  the  name  of 
Ptolemais  is  mentioned  as  having  been  visited  by 
St.  Paul  on  his  third  missionary  journey  (Ac  21'). 

Mediterranean  Coast.  —  l''rora  the  Bay  of  Iskcn- 
derun  on  the  north  to  el-'Arish  on  the  south,  a 
distance  of  450  miles,  the  coast  of  the  Levant  (the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean)  is  remarkably 
straight,  with  few  deep  bays  or  prominent  head- 
lands. All  along  the  Syrian  coast  as  far  as  Beirftt, 
tlie  land  rises  with  a  rocky  and  bold  front  from  the 
waters.  At  Acre  the  coast  recedes  and  the  land 
gently  slopes  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the 
Kishon,  forming  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  South  of 
tills  valley,  the  long  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel  pro- 
trudes into  the  waters  and  terminates  in  a  bold 
headland  ;  and  from  its  southern  slopes  the  Vale  of 
Sh.'iron  padually  e.xpands  in  breadth  and  ulti- 
mately merges  into  that  of  Philistia  ;  and  the 
coast-line  follows  an  almost  unbroken  semicircular 
curve  towards  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

Sandhills. — When  the  early  settlers,  coming  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  (about  B.C.  1500),  first  surveyed  its 
blue  waters  they  beheld  groves  of  palms  lining  the 
coast,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Greeks  called 
the  land  '  Phoenicia.'  t  These  palms  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  their  place  is  generally  occupied 
by  enormous  banks  of  sand  gradually  moving 
inwards  from  the  coast  as  they  are  impelled  by 
the  westerly  winds.  Most  of  the  ancient  coast 
towns,  both  of  Phoenicia  and  Philistia,  are  buried  to 
a  ^eater  or  less  extent  beneath  these  sandhills, 
which,  when  not  prevented  by  artificial  means,  are 
still  moWng  inland,  and  have  become  a  source  of 
danger  and  loss  to  the  inhabitants.  These  sandhills, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  cover  a  large  tract 
of  country  between  southern  Philistia  and  Ismailia. 
New  Testament  Notices. — Once  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord  did  He  with  His  disciples  visit  the  coast 
of  the  Great  Sea  ;  this  was  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when,  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  brief  period 
of  repose.  He  visited  the  borders  of  Tj-re  and 
passed  through  {JiXBev  Sii  IlSQivos)  Sidon.J  and  per- 
formed a  miracle  of  healing  on  a  Gentile,  the 
daughter  of   a  Syro-phcenician  woman.      But  in 

•  Wady  el-'Ar!sh  ;  for  au  account  of  this  valley,  see  Hull, 
itount  Seir,  Sijtai,  and  W.  Palentine.  Appendix  by  Kitchener, 
120  (1SS9). 

t  Phoenix  dacti/h'fera,  the  date  palm. 

t  Mt  1621,  Mk  7«.  On  this  visit  see  Farrar,  Life  of  Chritt 
.47>. 


the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  especially 
in  the  incidents  connected  with  his  final  voyage  to 
Kome  (Ac  27.  28),  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  numerous  seaports,  headlands,  islands,  and 
baj-s,  commencing  with  Coesarea  on  the  coast  of 
Pha-nicia  and  terminating  with  the  port  of  Puteoli 
(Pazzuoli)  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  In 
following  the  narrative  of  this  voyage  we  can 
trace  its  course  from  jioint  to  point  on  the  map, 
and  wo  gain  some  insight  into  the  dangers  of 
navigation  at  a  time  when  the  mariner's  compass 
was  unknown,  when  nautical  charts  were  rude,  or 
were  perhaps  unused  by  the  commanders  of  ships, 
and  when  tlie  heavenly  bodies  alone  were  guides  to 
the  ship's  course  when  out  of  sight  of  land.  [For 
the  description  of  St.  Paul's  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, consult  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul'-,  1856;  the  works  on  St.  Paul's  Life,  as 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lewin,  Fariar,  Stalker, 
Iverach  ;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  ;  lianisay, 
St.  Paul  t/ie  Traveller ;  and  the  various  Hible 
Appendixes,  'Aids'  (Queen's  Printers),  'Helps' 
(Oxford),  'Companion'  (Cambridge),  'Manual' 
(Collins)].  E.  Hull. 


GREAT  SYNAGOGUE.— See  Synagogue  (The 

Great). 

GREAVES  (1  S  17*)  in  the  phrase  n^nj  ni:?9  mis- 
hath  niliusheth,  'greave  of  bioiize.'  The  singular 
rendering  is  perhaps  to  be  prefern-d  (not  so  Wellli. 
and  Driver,  in  loco).  The  Uonian  legionary  in  later 
times  wore  one  greave,  and  that  on  his  ritjht  leg. 
Cf.  passage  quoted  from  Polybius  (<;)  under  Armour. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

GRECIANS,  GREEKS.— Both  these  terms  are 
used  in<lili'ereiitly  in  AV  of  OT  Apocr.  to  designate 
persons  of  Gr.  extraction  (1  Mac  I'"  C-  8",  2  Mac 
4'"  etc.).  In  Jl  3"  AV  has  'Grecians,'  RV  and 
AVm  'sons  of  the  Grecians,'  as  the  tr.  of  O'ji'n  'j^. 
This  is  the  only  passiige  in  OT  where  either 
Grecians  or  Greelcs  are  named,  although  Greece 
(under  the  name  Javan,  which  see)  is  several  times 
mentioned  (Dn  8»'  lO^"  U\  Zee  9").  In  NT  the 
linguistic  usage  of  EV  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  terms  Greeks  and  Grecians.  Greeks  uniformly 
represents  the  word  "E\.\»)>'es,  which  may  denote 
persons  of  Gr.  descent  in  the  narrowest  sense  (Ac 
16'  18S  Ro  1"),  or  may  be  a  general  desi{rnation 
for  all  who  are  not  of  Jewish  extraction  (Jn  12*', 
Ro  l'"  10'^  Gal  3^.  See  Gentiles).  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  Is  9"  even  D-nf^?  (Philistines)  is  repro- 
duced in  LXX  by-EXXTji-et.  Grecians,  on  the  other 
hand  (Ac  6'  9'^),  is  AV  tr.  of  'EXXi^wo-Taf  (see  fol- 
lowing art. ),  which  means  Gr.-speaking  Jews  (RV 
Grecian  Jews).  An  interesting  question  is  that  of 
the  correct  reading  of  Ac  U'".  Were  those  to 
whom  the  men  of  Cyjirus  and  Cyrene  preached, 
Grecians  or  Greeks  ?  in  other  words,  were  they 
Jews  or  Gentiles?  The  weight  of  MS  authority 
is  in  favour  of  'EXXiji'icrro's  (the  reading  in  TR,  and 
adopted  in  AV  and  RVm),  which  has  the  support 
of  B  and  indirectly  of  N*  {evayye\L(XTdi)  D^  L  and 
almost  all  cursives.  It  is  retained  in  the  te.xt 
of  WH.  Internal  evidence,  on  the  other  hand 
(see,  however,  WH's  Introd.  to  Gr.  NT,  App.  93  f.), 
is  generally  supposed  to  necessitate  the  re.ailing 
EXXiicas  w  hich  is  found  in  N'  A  D,  and  is  accepted 
by  Scrivener,  Lachm.  Tisch.  Treg.  and  text  of  RV 
(see  Scrivener's  Introd.  to  Crit.  of  NT*,  ii.  370  f.). 

J.  A.  Seliue. 

GREECE,  HELLENISM.— The  names  Greek  and 
Greece  do  not  occur  in  the  Gr.  or  Heb.  Bible, 
being  designations  under  which  the  Italian  races 
came  to  know  HeUas  and  its  inhabitants.  In  Gn  lU' 
Jaean  ('luiiav)  is  correctly  used  to  denote  the  Gr. 
stock  in  gener.il.  .So  in  .Esch.  Pers.  178,  5(53  th« 
Persian  interlocutors  speak  of  Greeks  as  lue  laones. 
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The  old  Armenians  uscil  the  same  word  ;  and  at  a 
very  remote  date  the  Yevana  are  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  E},'j'iitian  epic  of  liamses  II.  among  the 
allies  of  the  Ilittites. 

As  early  as  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  the  names  Hellas 
and  Hellenes  were  used  by  the  Greeks  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  Dnrbnri.  And  the  same  are 
used  in  the  LXX  (Jl  3",  Is  66",  Ezk  27",  Zee  9") 
and  in  NT. 

It  has  been  lately  conjectured  on  archa'ologlcal 
grounds  that  the  t^hilistines  were  the  same  race 
with  the  Pelasgians,  who  built  the  pre-historic  city 
of  MyeeniB,  and  used  the  pritnitive  alphabet  dis- 
covered recentlj'  by  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete 
and  the  Heloponiiose.  If  tliis  be  so,  the  Jews  from 
their  tirst  entry  into  Canaan  were  in  conllict  with 
tlie  forerunners  of  tlie  historical  Greeks.  '  That 
among  the  various  elements,'  says  Mr.  Evans, '  from 
the  .'Egean  co.astlands,  who  took  part  in  the  I'hilis- 
tiiie  confederation,  men  of  Greek  stock  may  alre.'idy 
have  found  a  place  as  early  as  the  1-th  or  llth 
cent.  B.C.  can  at  least  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
improbable  hypothesis.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  witliout 
some  actual  warr.ant  in  f.act  that  in  the  LXX  of 
Is  9"  the  I'hilistines  themselves  are  translated  by 
"Y.Wilvts."  Itenan  {Hist,  of  Peojile  of  Israel,  Eng. 
tr.  ii.  15)  adojits  the  same  view. 

However  this  may  be,  the  hist,  relations  of  Jews 
with  Greeks  begin  mainly  about  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander of  .Macedon,  and  as  tlie  result  of  his  con- 
quests. He,  and  the  Diadochi  kings  who  succeeded 
him,  deliberately  set  about  the  Helleiiization  of 
.\sia,  Syria,  and  Egjpt.  If  Alexander  did  not 
found  all  the  70  new  cities  in  Asia  a-scribed  to 
him  by  Plutarch,  he  was  at  least  the  founder  of 
Alexandria. 

But  the  bloom  of  Gr.  civilization  could  not  be 
transferred  to  Asia  and  Egypt,  for  it  had  jias.sed 
away.  The  old  independent  city  life  was  crushed, 
partly  hy  the  previous  internecine  contlicts  of  the 
Greeks,  partly  by  tlie  all-engulling  conquests  of 
Philip  and  Alexander.  Under  the  Diadochi,  who 
became  despots  of  an  Oriental  tyi>e,  there  was 
none  of  the  old  Gr.  freeiium.  The  new  Gr. 
settlers  themselves,  brought  into  close  contact  with 
Asiatics,  became  half  orient.alized.  Something  of 
the  old  subtlety  in  speculation  remained,  some- 
thing of  the  plastic  skill  of  the  older  art.  I!ut  the 
combined  strength,  simplicity,  and  lovely  sym- 
metry of  (Jr.  genius  was  lost.  Moral  philosophj' 
alone,  in  the  hands  of  the  Stoics,  remained  a 
vigorous  activity  ;  but  now  that  the  free  state 
was  a  thing  of  the  p.i.st,  it  was  rather  the  life  and 
duties  of  tlie  indiviilual  than  the  collective  life  and 
needs  of  the  org.anized  community  that  formed  the 
matter  for  criticism  and  theory. 

Alexander  and  his  successors  invited  the  .lews 
to  join  in  this  work  of  colonization,  and  they  re- 
sponde<l  freely.  In  Egypt,  indeed,  there  were 
already  Jews  sen-ing  in  the  army  of  Psammiti- 
chus  I.  as  early  as  B.C.  650 ;  and  under  .lereniiah 
went  many  others.  Hut  of  these  wa.s  left  a  mere 
remnant,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria,  a  fresh  ma-ss  of  Jewish  colonists 
was  introduced.  Here  they  had  an  ethnarch  of 
their  own,  and  privileges  from  the  first ;  and  tliey 
increased  so  much  tiiat  I'hilo  {in  Ftitc.  ii.  5'_';i) 
I)efore  A.D.  40  estimated  their  number  at  a  million. 
From  Egj'pt  they  spread  westward,  and  already,  in 
Sulla's  time,  were  an  ini|iortaiit  class  in  Cyreiie. 
In  the  Ea.st  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish  race  still  re- 
mained, of  course,  in  tlieidd  lands  of  the  Caiitivity, 
beyond  the  Euphrate.s,  there  contracting  Persian 
and  Assyrian  iHdiefs  and  culture  rather  than  Greek. 
But  in  tlie  Gr.  cities  of  Sj-ria  they  were,  from  the 

•  See  ftrt.  on  •  Primitive  Pictogmpha  and  Script  firun  Cr*t«  and 
the  PeJopoaacM'  In  Joum.  q/UtUtnie  Studim,  ?uL  xiv.  pt.  2, 
lOM,  p.  SM. 


time  of  the  Diadochi,  vei-y  numerous.  In  Daniascua 
.los.  {IJJ  VII.  viii.  7)  says  there  were  18,000  slain 
in  the  war  of  A.D.  60-70  alone.  Antioch  was  full 
of  them,  as  were  all  the  coa^it  cities,  from  Sidon 
southwards.  In  Asia  Minor,  as  e.irly  a«  the 
middle  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  Aristotle  met  an 
educated  Jew  who  was  Greek  not  only  in  speech, 
but  in  spirit  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  22).  In  Plirj-u;ia  and 
Lydia,  Antiochus  the  Great  planted  200O  families 
oi  Mesopotamian   Jews   (Jos.  Ant.  xil.   iii.  4) — a 

Sroof  that  it  was  not  from  the  small  district  of 
udica  alone  and  from  the  remnant  restored  by 
CjTUS  that  the  new  Jewish  colonists  were  drawn 
by  the  Seleucid  kings.  However,  since  Ptol.  Lagos 
transferred  100,000  from  Jud;ea  to  Egypt  (Aristete 
Ejiist.),  there  must  have  been  a  great  surplus  of 
population  in  the  Holy  Land  itself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  .3rd  cent.  B.C.  Pliilo  (de  Lcrjnt.  ii.  587) 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Herod  Agripjia  to  Caligula, 
testifying  to  the  extent  of  the  Greek  diaspora  in 
the  year  A.D.  38.  '  Jerusiilem,'  wrote  Agrippa,  '  is 
the  capital  city,  not  of  a  single  countrv,  but  of 
most,  because  of  its  colonies  in  Egj'pt,  f  lia'nicia, 
.Syria  in  general,  and  Hollow  Syria,  as  also  in 
Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  most  districts  of  Asia  (Minor), 
as  far  as  Bitbynia  and  the  extreme  parts  of 
Pontus.'  In  tlie  same  way,  he  continues,  Europe 
wa-s  full  of  .lews  :  Tliessalv',  Bieoti.a,  M.acedoni.t, 
-'Etolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  the  best  and 
larger  part  of  Peloponnese.  And  not  the  main- 
land only.  For  EuWa,  Cypnis,  Crete,  and  the 
islands  generally,  were  full  of  Jews. 

Many  of  tliese  Jewish  colonists  adopt«l  Gr. 
speech,  habits,  and  culture.  They  wrote  and 
tiiouglit  in  Greek.  They  read  the  Gr.  poets  and 
orators  ;  admired  and  were  spectators  of  Gr.  jd.ays  ; 
joined  Gr.  philosophic  sects,  Pytliagora'an,  Peri- 
patetic, Stoic  or  Epicurean.  On  theotlier  hand,  dis- 
tinctively Jewish  sects,  like  that  of  the  Alexandrian 
Therapeut-T?,  ramified,  according  to  Pliilo  (ii.  474), 
in  many  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  esp.  in 
Cireece.  Of  the  interpenetration  of  the  Jewish  by 
the  Hellenic  genius  wliich  resulted,  we  have  left  in 
religions  literature  three  great  monuments,  the 
LX.\,  the  NT,  and  the  works  of  Philo  ;  not  to 
mention  numerous  extra-canonical  ai>ocry|iha,  some 
originally  written  in  Ar.ani.  or  Heb.,  bnt  mostly 
surviving  in  a  Gr.  form  alone.  Foremost  among 
the  latter  in  religious  interest  are  the  surviving 
fragments  of  J?nocA  and  the  Jewish  Sibylline  poems. 

The  copious  works  of  Philo  have  probably  sur- 
vived by  mere  accident ;  but  that  they  are  a  mere 
remnant  of  a  larger  Jewish-Gr.  literature  is  evident 
from  the  anonymous  references  to  other  writers 
with  which  his  pages  abound.  Christian  writers, 
especially  Eusebius,  have  preserved  the  names  of, 
a-s  well  as  extracts  from,  several  Hellenistic  writers 
of  early  date :  e.g.  of  a  Pliilo  who  wrote  an  ei)ic 
on  Jerus. ,  of  a  poet  Theodotus,  and  of  Ezekiel  who 
wrote  a  drama  about  Moses.  Among  the  pliiloso- 
]iliic  writers  Aristobulus  is  remarkable  as  the  lirst 
to  use,  so  far  a.s  we  know,  the  allegorical  method 
of  expounding  the  Momiic  law,  alK)Ut  li.c.  170-150. 

Tliese  writers  were  Alexandrine,  but  there  .are 
many  more  (ir.  authors  who  were  probably  Pal. 
Jews  or  even  Samaritans.  Among  the.se,  Alex. 
Polyhistor  (B.C.  80-40)  has  jircserved  to  us  in  his 
worlvs,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  fragments  of  the 
chronicler  Demetrius  (u.c.  222-205),  of  EuiKilemas 
(B.C.  158-1.57),  and  Artapanus.  Aristeas,  and  Cleo- 
demus,  all  four  .Jewish  historians.  .la.'^oii  of 
Cyrene  (c.  B.C.  100)  wrote  a  history  of  the  Macca- 
Iwean  wars,  of  which  2  Mac  is  an  abriilgiiient  made 
before  Philo's  age.  The  Wisjlom  of  Sol.  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Alexandria  before  Philo's  day. 
Niimenius  and  l.onginns,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents. 
A.D. ,  wrote  to  some  extent  under  Jewish  intluence, 
but  were  not  Jewi. 
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It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  know  how  far  Hellen- 
ism had,*  in  tlie  300  years  preceding  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  invaded  Jud;ea  itself.  The  circunistjince 
that  the  strictly  Jewish  territory  of  Juda-a, 
Galilee,  and  Pera;a  was  wedged  in  between  large 
and  alllueut  Gr.  cities  on  the  E.  and  W.,  would  in 
itself  suggest  considerable  inroads  of  Hellenism. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  at  least  at  everj'  pass- 
over  thousands  of  Gr.-speakini;  Jews  were  present 
in  Jerus.,  and  that  many  of  them  were  domiciled 
there,  as  is  clear  from  their  haviii'r  synagogues. 

In  Ac  2*  we  read  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
there  were  present  in  Jerus.  Jews  not  merely  from 
Parthia,  Media,  Elam,  and  Mesopotamia,  but  from 
Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia,  Phrygia,  I'ain[jliylia, 
Egypt,  Libya  about  Cvrene  ;  also  sojourners  from 
Home,  Cretans,  and  Arabians.  Not  all  of  these 
would  speak  Gr.,  but  many  the  vernaculars  of  tlieir 
districts.  But  the  enumeration  shows  how  poly- 
glot a  multitude  was  to  be  met  with  in  Jerus.  on  any 
Feast  day.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  bilingual  Jewish  doctors  who,  per- 
haps, by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  translated 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  some  time  early  in  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  were  sent  from  Jerus.  itself  by  the 
high  priest  Eleasar.  For  the  Jews  of  Jerus.  made, 
as  early  as  B.C.  300,  alliance  with  Sparta,  which 
was  renewed  a  century  and  a  half  later  (1  Mac 
1.2T.8.i3-a  „f.  I4i8«r.).  They  al.-io  made  treaties 
with  Gr.  cities  in  Asia ;  and  under  the  Seleucids, 
prior  to  the  Maccab.  revolt,  rapid  strides  had  been 
made  towards  their  Hellenization.  Nor  was  this 
revolt  directed  against  the  Gr.  language,  philoso- 
phy, and  architecture  ;  but  was  rather  excited  by 
the  despotic  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  enforce  idol- 
atrj-.  Still  it  is  probable  that  tlie  success  of  the 
levolt  was  a  checK  to  Hellenizin"  influences,  and 
stimulated  the  use,  not,  indeed,  of  Hebrew,  wliich 
was  already  a  dead  language,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  masses,  but  of  the  local  Aramaic.  If  the  re- 
turned Jews  of  an  earlier  generation  had  not  been 
so  gratuitously  intolerant  of  their  old  Samaritan  co- 
religionists, there  would  have  been  a  more  compact 
mass  of  Sem. -speaking  people  to  oppose  the  inroads 
of  Gr.  language  and  habits.  As  it  was,  the  very 
metropolis  of  Galilee  was  a  Gr.  city. 

Whatever  reaction  against  Hellenism  the  Maccab. 
uprising  may  have  called  into  being,  it  is  yet  cer- 
tain that  Judijea  contained  during  the  1st  cent. 
B.C.  a  powerful  minority  of  Gr.  Jews.  The  rulers, 
even  of  the  patriotic  Hasmonaean  house,  bore  Gr. 
names,  and  the  entire  influence  of  the  Iduma'an 
usurpers,  Herod  and  Archelaus,  who  succeeded, 
was  cast  on  the  side  of  Hellenism.  The  temple  of 
Herod  was  a  Gr.  building ;  so  were  all  the  other 
monuments  and  tombs  of  that  epoch.  There  was 
a  Gr.  circus  and  hippodrome  in  Jerus.,  and  Herod 
was  surrounded  by  Gr.  philosophers  and  wTiters. 

The  NT  itself  bears  witness  to  the  strength  of 
the  Gr.  element  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  new 
religion.  Of  the  apostolic  writings  there  is  not  a 
single  one — with  the  dubious  exception  of  the  Heb. 
Matthew — which  was  not  from  the  first  written  in 
Gr.;  and  the  Gr.  style  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of  Jude, 
of  James,  and  of  the  authors  of  the  two  Gospels 
which  claim  apost.  authorship,  is  not  the  style  of 
WTiters  who  were  tyros  or  late  learners,  but  of  men 
who  had  read  and  spoken  Greek  from  childhood. 
They  were  certainly  bilingual  Jews;  and  if  it  is 
probable  that  Jesus  habitually  taught  in  Aram., 
it  is  not  less  probable  that  He,  like  most  of  His 
disciples,  knew  Greek.  Philip,  who  certainly 
spoke  Gr.  (Jn  12-',  Ac  8''),  besides  having  a  Gr. 
name,  came  from  Bethsaida  Julias,  a  grecized 
to'wn  ;  whence  also  came  another  apostle  with  a 
Gr.  name,  Andrew,  and  Peter  himself  (Jn  l"). 
We  hear  of  believing  Greeks  (not  Gr.  Jews)  in  the 
entourage  of  Jesus  ( Jn  12'') ;  and  the  cry  of  anguish. 


Eli,  Eli,  lama  snbachtfuini,  could  only  have  been 
misunderstood  bv  a  Gr. -speaking  crowd.  How 
strong  was  the  llellenistic  party  in  the  Church 
from  the  first,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  waa 
their  grievances  which  led  to  the  appoinlnient  of 
the  seven,  all  of  whom  bore  Gr.  names,  while  one, 
at  least,  was  a  proselyte  of  Antioeh  (Ac  0°).  The 
mention  of  the  willows  of  the  Hellenist-s  proves 
that  this  party  in  the  earliest  Church  was  com- 
posed of  settled  residents  in  Jerus.,  and  not  of 
mere  birds  of  passage,  like  the  Libyan,  Cyrenian, 
Alexandrine,  Cilician,  and  Asiatic  Jews  mentioned 
in  the  same  context.  Stephen,  who  argued  with 
all  tliese,  and  waa  also  one  of  the  new  deacons, 
must  have  talked  Greek  to  them  ;  and  his  speech, 
which  is  full  of  LXX  citations,  was  no  doubt 
delivered  in  Greek.  Later  on,  in  Ac  21*",  St. 
Paul,  indeed,  addresses  the  mob  in  Jerus.  in  the 
Heb.  dinlect,  that  is,  in  Aramaic.  But  that  is  far 
from  warranting  Schurer's  inference  (IIJP  U.  i. 
48),  that  this  mob  knew  no  Greek.  For  the  context 
(Ac  22-)  proves  that  St.  Paul  did  so  only  to  con- 
ciliate them,  and  therefore  as  an  exception.  It 
is  clear  that  they  did  not  expect  it,  and  were 
surprised  to  hear  him  whom  they  had  just  accused 
of  introducing  a  Gr.  into  the  temple,  address  them 
freely  in  Aramaic.  They  expected  him  to  speak  to 
them  in  the  same  Gr.  tongue  in  which  he  had  been 
conversing  with  the  chief  captain.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  on  this  occasion,  as  at  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  it  was  Gr. -speaking  Jews  (of  Asia, 
Ac  21-")  who  had  stirred  up  ill-feeling  against  the 
followers  of  the  new  Messian. 

Many  other  facts  point  to  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  in  Judrea.  The  coins  of  the 
Hasmomean  epoch  bore  Greek  as  well  as  Aram, 
legends  ;  those  of  the  Herode.-m  dynaaty  and  of  the 
Romans,  Greek  alone.  The  Mishna,  which  repre- 
sents the  JudiEa  of  that  age,  is  full  of  Gr.  loan- 
words, even  for  the  commonest  objects  of  life.* 
In  the  temple  the  notices  warning  Gentiles  of!  from 
the  inner  precincts  were  in  Gr.  and  Latin.  It  is 
probable  even  that  the  poorand  despised  in  the  cities 
of  Juda'a  were  more  familiar  witli  Gr.  than  were 
the  rich  Sadducees  or  the  legalistic  Pharisees. 
Thus  Jos.  at  the  end  of  his  work  (Ant.  XX.  xi.  2) 
wTites  as  follows :  '  With  Gr.  letters  I  was  care- 
ful to  acquire  an  adequate  grammatical  acquaint- 
ance ;  though  my  country's  custom  was  an  obstacle 
to  my  talking  Gr.  accurately.  For  with  us  they 
do  not  approve  of  those  who  learn  tliorourjhhj  the 
language  of  many  races,  because  they  esteem  this 
accomplisliment  as  one  common,  not  only  to  the 
inferior  class  of  free  men,  but  to  such  servants  as 
care  to  learn.  They  allow  real  wisdom  to  belong 
only  to  those  who  clearly  understand  the  law  and 
can  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scripture.' 
From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  though  the  .Jewish 
aristocracy  disdained  to  talk  Gr.,  they  did  not 
equally  disdain  to  read  and  write  it ;  and  that  a 
command  of  the  spoken  idiom  looked  at  askance 
by  Pharisees,  scribes,  and  Sadducees,  was  yet 
diffused  among  the  humbler  classes.  It  wa,s  just 
of  these  humbler  people,  the  'am-hddre?,  who 
knew  not  the  law  (.Jn  T'"'),  but  who  could  often 
talk  Gr.,  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  took  hold. 
They  composed  the  earliest  Church,  and  were  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel. 

The  crushing  reverses  which  the  Jews  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Rom.  power  from 
70  till  150  A.D.,  first  in  Judaea  and  later  in  Cyprus, 
Alexandria,  Cyrene,  and  elsewhere,  drove  tlie  race 
in  upon  itself  and  soon  established  a  prejudice 
against  any  Jewish  books  not  wTitten  in  Hebrew 
A  little  before  A.D.  70,  when  the  final  agony  waa 
at  hand,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  to  Jewish 
fathers  to  have  their  sons  any  more  instructed  in 
•  See  Schllrer,  HJP,  is  above,  J  22. 
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Greek,*  which  proves  that  till  then  it  had  been  a  com- 
mon practice.  The  ^vriting  of  divorcement  might, 
according  to  the  Mishna,  be  in  Greek  (Gittin,  ix.  8)  ;^ 
and  the  LXX  was  recognized  by  official  Judaism 
{Mff/Ula,  i.  8).  In  spite  of  tlie  prejudice  aroused 
against  Gr.  by  the  events  of  A.D.  70,  two  or  three 
new  Gr.  translations  of  OT  were  made  for  the  use 
of  Gr.  Jews  in  the  hundred  years  which  ensued. 
But  the  prejudice  continued  to  grow,  and  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  upon  Jews  by  the  Christians, 
so  soon  OS  they  got  the  upper  hand,  must  have  in- 
tensified it.  And  the  result  is  seen  to-day  in  the 
circumstance  that  of  all  the  voluminous  Jewish- 
Greek  literature  which  once  existed,  nothing  sur- 
vives except  what  the  Christian  Church  has  Kept. 
No  doubt  the  vigilant  censorship  of  the  Cath. 
Church  is,  in  part,  resjmnsible  for  this  deprivation, 
which  we  of  to-day  feel  so  keenly.  For  the  fanati- 
cism which  destroyed  all  heretical  works  so-called 
was  not  likely  to  spare  Jewish  books.  Still,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  themselves  must  be  largely  to 
olame. 

The  tendencies  and  characteristics  of  Greek 
Judaism  will  be  further  dealt  with  under  the 
articles  Israel  and  Religion. 

It  is  enough  here  to  point  out  that  the  Gr.  Jews 
were  not  alien,  as  is  often  supposed,  from  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  Jewish  SibyllLne  poems  know 
of  it ;  and  Philo,  in  spite  of  all  nis  Hel.  training, 
held  it  with  intense  fervour,  as  is  clear  to  aiiy  one 
who  will  read  his  two  tracts  de  Prcemiis  et  Foenis 
and  rle  Exsecrationibus. 

The  relations  of  tlie  Jews  to  their  Gr.  fellow- 
townsmen  were  invariably  hostile  on  both  sides. 
They  were  constantly  ready  to  massacre  each 
otlicr.  This  hatred  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
eacli  city  the  Jews  formed  a  community  apart, 
often  under  archona  or  ethnarchs,  or  an  assembly 
of  their  own.  They  could  join  in  no  heathen 
festivals,  nor  eat  any  meats,  nor  even  use  oil  for 
anointing  which  they  had  not  tliemselves  prepared. 
How  much  the  Gentiles  resented  this  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness  is  clear  from  hints  in  Juvenal,  Tacitus, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  held 
the  same  jiosition  in  a  pagan  community  as  do  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  among  the  Hindoos  who 
surround  tliem.  Add  to  this  that  the  Gr.  Jews 
lost  no  opportunity  of  making  converts  among 
the  pagans,  and  were  especially  successful  in 
winning  over  the  women.  These  converts  were,  of 
course,  obliged  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from  their 
old  friends  and  families — a  circumstance  which 
intensitied  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  for  a  religion 
and  race  at  once  exclusive  and  usurping.  The  pro- 
pagandi.sm  of  the  Christians  had  from  the  first  the 
same  result.  The  new  religion,  like  the  old, 
spread  among  Gentiles  at  the  expense  of  family 
ties  and  afl'ections ;  and  on  their  ruin  ultimately 
consecrated  the  principles  and  edifice  of  monasti- 
cism.  In  the  Jewish  sects  of  Essenes  and  Thera- 
peutae,  esp.  of  the  latter,  we  may  trace  similar 
results  arising  out  of  similar  conditions  within  Gr. 
Judaism  itself.  The  Kom.  Government,  however, 
always  recognized  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  a 
race,  and  therefore  as  something  respectable  and 
deserving  of  protection  from  Gentile  assaults. 
l''or  Christianity,  which  was  not  a  national  cult, 
and  for  that  reason  a  more  rapid  solvent  of  family 
and  citizen  tics,  the  Government  had  less  solicitude  ; 
and  was  less  anxious,  as  a  rule,  to  protect  it  from 
the  storms  of  popular  hatred  which  it  everywhere 
excited.  For  further  information  on  such  points, 
see  art.  on  Proselytk  ;  and  on  the  w  hole  subject  of 
Greek  Judaism,  see  Schiirer,  HJP  (esj).  IL  i.  11-51, 
and  II.  iii.  15()-381),  before  each  chapter  of  which  is 
piven  an  array  of  the  chief  authorities  on  every 
part  of  the  subject.  F.  C.  Conybeark. 
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GREEN — See  CoLOtms  (vol.  L  p.  457*). 

GREET,  GREETING.— In  OT  'greet*  occurs 
only  once,  1  S  io"  '  Go  to  Nabal,  and  greet  him 
in  my  name'  [a-.^-^)  -ryj  \Vzrhi<:,-x,  lit.,  as  AVm, 
'and  ask  him  in  my  name  of  peace').  The  AV 
is  from  Wye.  1388  (tlirough  Bish.);  the  l.'iS2 
ed.  has  'salute,'  which  is  the  word  in  Cov. 
and  Dou.  ;  Gen.  '  aske  him  in  my  name  how  he 
doeth.' 

In  Apocr.  the  usual  Gr.  formula  of  salutation, 
Xo'pei",  is  tr^  '  greeting '  in  I  Es  6',  Ad.  Est  10', 

1  Mac  122»  15=- 1«  ;  and  '  sendeth '  or  '  send  greet- 
ing' in  1  Es89,  1  Mac  10'«- ^  11**  IZ^  14=»,  2  M.-jj 
11 '"•--■-■'•".     RV  omits  'sendeth'  or   'send.'     In 

2  Mac  V  xalpfi-"  ital  iiyi.alvii.v  is  tr'^  'sent  (RV  send) 
greeting,  and  health.'  In  Sir  6'  we  have  'a  fair- 
speaking  tongue  will  increase  kind  greetings' 
(finrfiocrfiyopa.,  RV  'courtesies'). 

As  a  simple  formula  of  salutation  xafptiK  occurs 
but  thrice  in  NT,  Ac  15="  AV  '  The  apostles  and 
elders  and  brethren  icnc/ greeting  unto  the  brethren 
which  are  of  the  Gentiles,'  RV  omits  '  send ' ;  23^ 
AV  '  Claudias  Lysias  >mto  the  most  excellent 
governor  Felix  sendeth  greeting,'  RV  omits 
'sendeth'  ;  Ja  1'  AV  'James  ...  to  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad,  greeting,'  RVm 
'  wisheth  joy.'  And  in  2  Jn  '»• "  Xiyav  xo-'P^"', 
which  in  AV  is  tr*  'bid  one  God  speed,'  is  in 
RV  rendered  'give  one  greeting.'  But  the  most 
frequent  use  of  'greet'  in  AV  is  as  a  variation 
for  'salute'  in  the  rendering  of  iairdi'onai  (lio 
103. ».  6.  8.  u_  1  Co  IG'*,  2  Co  13'-,  Ph  4=',  Col  4",  1  Th 
5-«,  2  Ti  4-1,  Tit  3",  1  P  5'*,  2  Jn  's,  3  Jn  '^). 
Elsewhere,  with  two  exceptions,  this  verb  is  tr'' 
'  salute ' ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Re- 
visers have  done  wisely  in  giving  '  salute '  also 
in  the  passages  where  AV  has  'greet.'  For  the 
unwary  reader  is  sure  to  imagme  a  dill'erence 
of  Greek  and  of  meaning  when  he  finds,  e.g.  in 
Ph  4-'  '  Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
brethren  which  are   with  me  gieet  you ' ;   or  in 

3  Jn  '•"  '  Our  friends  salute  thee.  Greet  the  friends 
by  name.' 

The  two  exceptions  are  (1)  Ac  20'  irr^riixttei  iUxBi  wtfiU/f,xi 
tedd.  ropiuiffdxtl  Its  Ty.n  .^Idtxf39kj'K*,  AV  'erabrared  thnn  and 
departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia,'  RV  '  took  leave  ot  them  and 
departed,"  Ramsay  'bade  them  farewell';  (2)  He  ll'S  iAAi 
9cppt/tit»  ccvTic!  liottit,  Kxi  iriir^iml  [edd.  omit  «.  w.],  xxi  ttrrxra- 

fu^At ;  AV  '  but  having  seen  them  (tlie  promises]  afar  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  Oiem' ;  KV  'but  having 
seen  them  and  creeled  them  from  afar,'  which  Schaff  (.Coin- 
panioti  to  Or.  '1  est.  and  Eng.  Version,  1883,  p.  454)  quotes  in 
his  '  Select  List  of  Improved  Keadiaga.' 

In  like  manner  the  subst.  Amrairiwt  is  tr''  'greet- 
ing '  in  Mt  23',  Lk  U"2U«,  and  elsewhere  (Mk  12* 
Lk  1»- *'■•",  IColO-',  Col  4'»,  2 Th  3") 'salutation.' 
RV  gives  '  salutation '  everywhere. 

J.  Hastings. 

GREYHOUND  (d-jti?  Tpi  zarzir  mothnnijim,  Pr 
3CF').— These  Heb.  words  signify  'one  girt  in  the 
loins'  (AV  and  RV  'greyhound,'  AVm  'horse,' 
RVm  '  war-horse  ').  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
intention  is  to  descrilie  a  wrestler,  owing  to  his 
comiuaiiding  figure.  The  LXX  has  '  a  cock  walk- 
ing proudly  among  the  hens'  (see  Oxf.  Heb. 
Lex.  s.  V. ).  G.  E.  Post. 

GRIEF. — Grief  comes  from  Lat.  gravvs,  heavy, 
sad,  through  Fr.  arief  ot  g re/.  And  although  it 
is  now  used  to  denote  mental  anguish  only,  it 
formerly  covered  bodily  pain  as  well.  In  it-s  use 
(as  in  some  of  the  Heb.  or  Gr.  words  of  which  it  is 
the  tr"  in  AV)  the  distinction  between  bodily  and 
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mental  pain  is  not  very  sharp.     Still,  its  application 
may  lie  expressed  as  follows  : — 

1.  liodUy  pirin  or  disease.  (1)  Heb.  d(<?  kF(b, 
Job  2"  '  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great ' 
(KVm  'his  pain');  so  IG' '.  (2)  ain;?  vuik'db, 
2  Ch  6*  '  when  every  one  shall  know  his  own  sore 
ami  his  own  grief  (KV  'sorrow,'  Ox/.  Ileb.  Lex. 
'  pain  ' — clearly  the  meaning  here) ;  f's  69"  '  they 
talk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast  wounded  ' 
(llV  '  tliey  tell  of  the  sorrow';  KVm  'pain' — so 
I'erowne,  Del.,  Cheyne,  de  Witt,  and  others  ;  L.KX 
t4  4X705).  (3)  .il'ij  lu'ilAh,  to  be  sick,  used  in  the 
Niph.  ptcp.  as  an  adj.  (qualifying  .i;?  'wound'), 
and  tr"  in  EV  'grievous,'  Jer  W  14"  30",  Nah  3'», 
but  as  a  subst.  in  Is  17"  and  tr''  'grief.'  The 
Ilipliil  of  the  same  vb.  is  tr^  in  Is  53'"  'Yet  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  ;  he  hath  put  him 
to  grief  (KVm  'made  him  sick,'  i.e.  by  bruising 
him  so  sorely  [see  Dillm.  in  loc],  LXX  Kadapljat 
airrby  t^s  irXrjyTii,  Vulir.  'conterere  eum  in  inlirnii- 
tate,'  Orelli  'to  crush  him  by  lieavy  sickness'). 
(4)  -b  A(3«,  Is53'-«  (KVm  'sickness');  Jer  G'  (IIV 
'  sickness ' ;  the  parallel  is  np  '  wound  '),  lO'"  (KVm 
'sickness').  (5)  iSOvii,  Sus  "  'And  albeit  they 
were  both  wounded  with  her  love,  yet  durst  not 
one  show  another  his  grief.'  This  meaning  of 
'grief  is  clearly  seen  in  Shaks.  I  Ilenry  IV.  v.  i. 
13 1 — '  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ? 
No.  Or  take  away  tlie  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No. 
Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery  then?';  or  in 
Parkinson,  Theatre  of  Plants  (1640),  p.  1489— 'The 
oyle  which  is  made  of  the  berries  [of  the  bay]  is 
ve.y  comfortable  in  all  cold  griefes  of  the  joyiits.' 

2.  Mental  aj/lictimi.  (1)  nr  y&rjAh,  in  Hiph.  to 
cause  sorrow.  La  S"*,  and  the  subst.  ;u;  yafj'jn, 
sorrow,  Ps  31'°,  Jer  45'  (RV  'sorrow'  in  both 
places).  (2)  cy;  kaa.^,  ve.xation,  1  S  l'»,  Ps  6'  SP, 
rr  17^,  Ec  1'*  2^ ;  and  its  dialectic  variety  bi's 
kii'ns.  Job  6^  (3)  Xmeu,  to  cause  grief,  2  Co  2'  '  If 
any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath  not  grieved  me' 
(KV  'have  caused  sorrow');  and  the  subst.  Xi>7r7;, 
Wis  89  11'2,  Sir  37^  1  Mac  6S- •■  ".  (4)  dKi^Sia,  Sir 
29'  '  But  when  he  should  repay,  he  will  prolong 
the  time,  and  return  words  of  grief  (\67oi/s  dicTjSias, 
RV  '  words  of  heaviness,'  so  the  word  is  tr*  by  EV 
in  its  two  remaining  occurrences  in  LXX,  Ps  119^, 
Is  61').  (5)  Once  the  vb.  o-rerafa),  to  groan,  He  13" 
'they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give 
account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not 
with  grief '  (koI  ^t;  crrf j-dfoi-res,  KVm  '  and  not  with 
groaning,'  Vaughan  '  with  lamentations  over  lost 
souls').  Shaks.  uses  the  word  in  both  the  fore- 
going senses  in  one  line,  //  Henry  IV.  I.  i.  144 — 

*  Even  so  my  limbs, 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enrag'tl  with  grief, 
Are  tiirice  themselves.     Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice  crutch  I' 

3.  In  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  above, 
Pr  17'-^,  the  word  has  evidently  an  active  mean- 
ing, though  the  Hebrew  is  oy?  kdas,  which  ex- 
presses usually' the/ee/injr  of  vexation:  'A  foolish 
son  is  a  grief  to  his  father.'  This  meaning  is  seen 
also  in  Gn  26^  '  Which  were  a  grief  of  uimd  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah  '  (m-i  mo,  RVm  '  bitterness  of 
spirit');  1  S  25"  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  .  . 
that  this  shall  be  no  grief  unto  thee,  nor  oll'enoe  of 
heart  unto  my  lord,  .  .  .  that  thou  hast  shed  blood 
causeless '  (.ijisp,  RVm  '  cause  of  staggering ' ; 
LX.X  /35eXiry^i5s  [possibly,  says  Driver,  a  corruption 
of  the  unusual  Xiry/iis,  the  word  in  Aq.  and  Syiiira.] 
Ka.1  aKivSaKov;  Vulg.  'in  singultum  et  scrupulum 
cordis' ;  Dou.  'an  occasion  of  sobbing  to  thee,  and 
a  scruple  of  heart  to  my  lord') ;  Jon  4'  '  And  the 
Lord  God  prepared  a  gourd,  and  made  it  to  come 
up  over  Jonah,  that  it  might  be  a  shadow  over  his 
head,  to  deliver  him  from  his  grief  Cinyi?,  RV 
'  from  his  evil  case ') ;  Sir  26'  '  Btit  a  grief  of  heart 
and  sorrow  is  a  woman  that  is  jealous  over  another 
woman '  (dX7ot) ;  1  P  2'«  '  For  this  is  thankworthy. 


if  a  man  for  conscience  toward  God  endure  grie^ 
Bull'ering  wrongfully'  (Xi'iros,  RV  'griefs';  Vulg. 
'  tristitias,'  hence  Wye.  '  sorews  or  hcrynesses,'  and 
Khem.  'sorowes.'  "But  the  meaning  is  clearly 
'things  that  cause  sorrow,'  'grievances,'  and  no 
doubt  this  was  Tindale's  meaning  in  introducing 
'grief,'  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  tlie  versions). 
For  'grief  was  frequently  used  in  the  8en>e  of 
'grievance,'  as  Shaks.  Pericles,  l.  ii.  06 — 
•  Bear  xvlth  patience 
Such  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself.* 

Grievance  occurs  but  once,  Hab  1'  '  Why  liost 
thou  show  me  iniquity,  ami  cause  me  to  Iiehold 
grievance?'  C^rV,  KV  '  perver.seness'  as  the  word  is 
tr'  by  AV  in  Nu  '23").  The  Heb.  is  a  common 
word  for  '  toil,'  but  also  lias  the  double  sense  of 
misery  and  mischief — see  Davidson,  inloc.  Wyclif  s 
word  is  '  traveile '  after  Vulg.  '  laborem,'  I  )ou. 
'labour';  other  VSS 'sorrow.'  'Grievance' seems 
to  be  original  to  AV,  and  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
.■ilUiction,  grief,  as  Shaks.  2'wo  Gent,  of  Verona,  IV. 

111.  '>i—         »  M.iilain,  I  pity  inucii  your  grievances.' 

Grieve.  The  verb  to  grieve,  now  almost  entirely 
intraiis.,  is  so  in  AV  only  once,  Jer  5'  'thou  h;ust 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  grieved'  f'"'?"''''^, 
citlier  from  ^in  to  writhe  in  pain,  or  [with  most 
edd.]  from  "J'?  to  be  sick  [wrongly  accented];  RV 
'  they  were  not  grieved').  The  trans,  vb.  occurs 
often,  and  with  the  following  meanings: — 

1.  To  make  sorry,  Dt  15"  '  Thine  heart  shall  not 
be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him  ;'  ('"!1,  lit.  '  be 
evil,'  that  is  'sad,'  the  opposite  of  the  'good'  [3"::] 
or  'cheerful  heart'  of  Jg  \V^'^  etc.  So  1  S  1«,  Neh 
2''  l:'/);  1  S  233  .and  to  grieve  thine  heart'  (=":?':;, 
prob.  a  corrupt  reading  for  ^'"!7'?\  from  an  to  pine 
away— Driver);  15"  'And  it  grieved  Samuel' 
(^^'-'f''  "'!';i,  which  must  mean  '  w:us  wroth,'  as  RV. 
But  LX.\  [i)fli;^7)3-f,  'was  di'spoiidfiit ']  must  have 
read  i?;i.  Weir  suggests  "ijn.,  which  is  accejited  liy 
Driver.  Vulg.  gives  '  conturbatus  est,'  NVyc.  '  was 
sory,'  Dou.  'was  strookcn  sadde,'  Gen.  'was 
moved ' :  but  Cov.  '  Therefore  was  Samuel  angrye,' 
which  Rog.  ch.anged  to  'was  evell  apayd  '  [  =  was 
ill  content],  and  he  was  followed  by  tlie  Bishops) ; 
Job  .SO-^  'was  not  my  soul  grieved  for  the  poor?' 
("7m')  ;  Ps  73-'  'Thus  my  heart  was  grieved,  and  I 
was  pricked  in  my  reins'  (i'?'!ip; ;  R'Vm  'was  in  a 
ferment,'  a  change  for  which,  saj's  Cheyne  [Expos. 
3rd  ser.  vi.  44],  we  may  be  thankful,  adding,  '  Fancy 
a  sutl'erer,  of  the  school  of  the  author  of  Job,  saying 
that  "his  heart  was  grieved'";  he  also  refers  to 
Segond's  bold  and  happy  rendering,  '  Lorsque  mon 
cQjur  s'aigrissait,  et  que  je  me  sentais  perce  dans 
les  entraOles.'  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  tr.  'my  heart  was 
soured  or  embittered');  Is  54*  'as  a  woman  for- 
saken and  grieved  in  spirit '  (nil  njisyi  nyty  ;  Cheyne, 
'  as  an  outcast  and  downcast  woman ' ;  La  3^  '  For  ha 
doth  not  aftlict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men  '  (.ij:!) ;  Dn  7"  '  I  Daniel  was  grieved  in  my  spirit 
in  the  midst  of  my  body '  (•-nnnjriN) ;  2  Es  10" '  see- 
ing we  all  mourn  and  are  sail  .  .  .  art  thou  grieved 
for  one  son  ? '  ('  tu  autera  contristaris  in  uno  iilio ') ; 
Mk  3'  'being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts'  {amXmoiiiLevo'i,  the  prep.,  says  Gould,  prob- 
ably  denoting  the  sympathetic  character  of  tlia 
grief ;  He  was  grieved  because  they  hurt  them- 
selves). 

2.  'To  be  heavy  on,  weary,  harass :  Gn  49*'  '  The 
archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him' 
(i,-i-ii=;) ;  Dillm.  '  became  bitter  against  him  '  [lit. 
'treated  hiiu  bitterly'];  Spurrell,  'harassed  him'; 
Job  4'  '  If  we  assay  to  commune  with  thee,  wilt 
thou  be  grieved  ? '  (nx^n,  lit.  '  wilt  thou  be  wearied  ? ') 
So  Pr  26"  '  The  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  his 
bosom  ;  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his 
mouth '(A'Vm  'he  is  weary ') ;  PsVS"  '  How  oftdid 
they  .  .  .  grieve  him  in  the  desert'  ('.Ta'Vi;);  112" 
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'The  wicked  shall  see  it  ami  be  grieved'  (oi:?i,  Oxf. 
LfX.  '  be  vexed  or  indignant,'  as  in  Nell  3^,  Ec 
5'") ;  Ac  4-  16'"  (both  oiajroKeu).  For  this  meaning; 
of  '  grieve '  cf.  2  S  3^  \\'yc.  '  Thin  houdis  ben  not 
boundun,  and  thi  feet  ben  not  greved  with  fettris ' ; 
Is  7'^  Cov.  '  Is  it  not  ynongh  for  you,  that  ye  be 
grevous  unto  men,  but  ye  must  greve  my  God 
also?';  and  Child,  liallath,  iv.  loO — 

*  Yet  in  liiiche  fere  yf  tliat  ye  were, 
Aiiiun^'e  enemya  <lay  and  nyght ; 
1  wokle  wilhstoinie,  with  howe  in  hande. 
To  greeve  them  on  1  niy^'ht.' 

S.  To  cause  loathing,  to  disgust :  Ex  1"  *  They 
were  grieved  because  of  the  children  of  Israel ' 
(ssnp;,  KVm  '  abhoned  ') ;  Ps  'Jj'"  '  Forty  years  long 
was  I  grieved  with  this  generation  '  (o^px  ;  I, XX 
irpoauixOioa;  Vulg.  '  ollensus  fui,'  Wye.  'olli'nded 
I  was  ' ;  Del.  '  had  I  a  loathing  at '  ;  Kay  '  loathed  ' 
or  '  rejected  with  abhorrence').  The  same  vb.  (in 
Hithp.)  is  tr""  'grieve'  in  Ps  119'"  139-',  where 
KVm  gives  'loathe'  ;  He  3'"-"  (nuof  of  Ps  95'", 
and  the  only  occurrences  in  NT  of  rpoiroxSil^oi, 
which  is  the  tr"  in  LXX  of  Vi'j  to  loathe,  k'P  to 
spue  out,  pp  to  be  disgusted  with,  etc.:  see  Thayer, 
S.V.).  Cf.  Ex  17'"  Tind.  'And  the  lishe  that  is 
in  the  river  shall  dye,  and  tlie  river  shall  stinke  ; 
so  that  it  shall  greve  the  Egyptians  to  drinke  of 
the  water  of  the  ryver.' 

4.  To  give  pain,  to  hurt :  Est  4*  '  Then  was  the 
■jueen  exceedingly  grieved'  (Sn^runni,  Oj^/.  Ileb.  Lex. 
-and  she  writhed  [in  anxiety]');  Is  ,57"',  Am  0" 
(both  n^ij  to  1)0  sick,  one  in  Piel  '  to  become  sick,' 
other  in  Nipli.  '  to  be  raade  sick') ;  Ko  14">  '  If  thy 
brother  he  grieved  with  thy  meat '  (\u7reira1).  This 
meaning,  being  always  tig.  in  AV,  la  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  (2)  above,  but  it  was  once  ijuite 
distinct,  and  is  useil  literally  by  Spenser,  /y  I. 
wax.  17— 

*  Thereat  he  rored  for  exceeding  painc, 
Tlmt  to  have  lieard  great  horror  would  have  bred  ; 
And  .sooiirj^n^;  tli'  eniptie  ayre  with  his  long  trayne, 
Tbfoufili  great  impatience  of  his  grieved  head.' 

Grievous  follows  gi'ieve  pretty  closely  in  mean- 
ing I.  linrdiin.mme,  &»  (jn  l^'"  'the  famine  was 
grievous  in  the  land'  ;  1  K  I'i'  '  Thj-  father  made 
our  yoke  grievous '  ;  Is  l.V  '  His  life  shall  be  griev- 
ous unto  him  '  ;  Ph  3'  '  To  write  the  same  things 
unto  you,  to  me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous' ;  1  .In  5^ 
'  His  commandments  are  not  grievous.'  Cf.  Ex 
18"  Tind.  '  The  thinge  is  too  grevous  for  the,  and 
ti.?u  art  not  able  to  do  it  thi  selfe  alone.'  2. 
JJi9tre.M'\7i(j,  irrilKtirtg,  Ex  S*"  'a  grievous  swarm 
of  Hies'  ;  Ps  10*  '  His  ways  are  always  grievous'  ; 
Pr  15'  '  grievous  words  stir  up  anger  '  ;  15'"  '  Cor- 
rection is  grievous  unto  him  that  for.saketh  the 
wav '  ;  Ac  20^ 'after  my  departing  shall  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you.'  So  Is  Vi*  Cov.  '  I 
wil  delyver  Egipte  also  in  to  the  hondes  of  griev- 
ous rulers,  and  a  crutd  king  shal  have  the  rule  of 
them.'  3.  Thre'itenini/,  (ilurininfi :  Ps  31'*  'Let 
the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence  which  speak  griev- 
ous things.  Cf.  Elyot,  The  Govemuur,  ii.  150, 
'  At  these  wordes  all  they  that  were  present  began 
to  nmrmure,  and  to  cast  a  di.sdaynous  and  grevous 
loke  upon  Gysippus';  and  IJunyan,  I'P  (Clar. 
Press  ed.  p.  105).  'So  when  he  arose,  he  getteth 
him  a  grievous  Crab-tree  Cudgel,  and  goes  down 
into  the  Dungeon  to  them.'  4.  Ileitiniui,  seivre  : 
(In  IS^  '  their  sin  is  very  grievous  '  ;  .ler  ItJ*  'They 
shall  die  of  grievoUB  deaths.'  So  Sliaks.  Jul.  Vies. 
UI.  ii.  84 — 

'  It  it  were  ao.  It  wu  *  Krleroaa  fault. 
And  grievously  hath  Onaar  answered  It.* 

6.  Sorrowful :  Gn  50"  '  This  is  a  gTievous  monm- 
ing  to  the  Egyptians.'  Cf.  Hakluyt,  Vvijuges, 
i.  1.59,  '  The  grievous  comidaynta  of  our  liege  sub- 
jects concerning  trallique. 

Grievously  is  either  severely.  Is  9',  Jer  23",  Wis 


in'«,  2  Mac  9^,  Mt  8«  15--' ;  ffunoa-./g.  La  1»-  » 
Ezk  14» :  or  painfully,  2  Mac  l'-''  14=».  Cf. 
Taverner's  Bible,  3  Mac  4  "■^H";;  •  The  people  had 
[iV'ty  to  se  them  so  grevouslye  handled  '  ;  Udal, 
Erasmus'  Parnnhrase  on  Mk  5  '  The  common  sort 
are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of  yong  folke.s  much 
grievouslyer  then  of  old.' 

Grievousness  occurs  but  twice.  Is  10'  '  Woe  unto 
them  that  decree  tmrighteous  decrees,  and  that 
write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed ' 
{h~'j,,  i.e.  burdensomeness,  oppression;  KV  '  per- 
verseness'  as  the  same  word  is  ti'''  by  EV  in  Nu 
23'-'.  In  Hab  P  it  is  '  grievance '  in  A V  [as  above]) ; 
Is  21"  'The}'  fled  .  .  .  from  the  gricvoiisnuss  of 
war  '  (ncn^-:  -133  •}■;-:,  lit.  '  from  the  face  of  the  weight 
of  war,'  Vulg.  '  a  facie  gravis  proclii,'  Wye.  '  fro  the 
face  of  the  grevous  liataile').  Udal  uses  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  heinousness  (Erasmus  Paraphrase 
on  Mk  5),  '  Consider  not  the  multitude  and  griev- 
ousnea  of  thyne  offences;  onelye  regarde  that 
Jesus  is  he  that  came  to  save  all  men,  and  is 
able  to  doe  all  thingea  with  a  beck.' 

J.  Hastings. 

GRINDER.— The  'grinders'  of  Ee  12^  are  the 
grimling  women  at  tlie  mill  (see  Mill).  But  in 
the  margin  of  .loli  29"  the  '  grinders '  are  the 
molar  teeth.  Cf.  Holland,  Plimj,  xi.  37,  'The 
great  grinders  which  stand  beyond  the  eye-teeth, 
in  no  creature  whatsoever  do  fall  out  of  them- 
selves,' and  Fuller,  Worthies  (Clies-shire),  '  How 
necessary  these  are  for  man's  sustenance,  is  proved 
by  the  i>ainfall  experience  of  such  aged  persons, 
who  wanting  their  niolare  teeth,  must  make  use 
of  their  gums  for  grinders.' 

GRISLED  (modern  '  grizzled  ')  is  the  tr"  of  [i^?] 
hdrid,    'spotted'  (perhaps  as  with  i;?   'hail')  in 
Gn   si'"-  '■'  of    rams,   and   in  Zee  C-  '  of   horses. 
Shaks.  uses  both  spellings,  Pericles,  iii. ,  Gower — 
'  The  grisled  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth.' 

Hamlet,  I.  ii.  240— 

'Haul.  His  beard  was  grizzled?    No? 
Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silvered.' 

The  word  means  '  grey,'  and  in  middle  Eng.  a 
'  grisid  '  w.'is  a  grey-haired  man,  as  Gower,  Con/. 
Amnntis,  iii.  3,56,  'That  olde  "rrisel  is  no  fole.' 
It  has  no  connexion  with  grisly  =  hideous.  See 
Colours. 

GROSS  is  used  in  AV  of  darkness  (Is  60',  Jer 
13'"),  and  of  man's  heart  (Mt  13",  .Ac  2S-").  In  the 
lirst  ca.se  'gross  darkness'  is  tr°  of  '^f'V,  which  is 
tr'' simplv  'darkness'  everywhere  except  in  those 
two  pl.-u-es  and  in  ,Iob  22'^ (.\V  'dark  cloud,'  KV 
'thick  darkness'),  Dt  .5-'''  (EV  'thick  darkness'), 
Ezk  34''^  ( "v  01-  EV  '  dark  day,'  KVm  '  day  of  thick 
darkness  ').  The  meaningof  '  gross  '  is  thus  simply 
'  thick,'  '  impenetrable.'  In  the  second  case  '  make 
gross'  is  tr"  of  Traxi'i'iJ,  which  means  lit.  'make 
thick  or  fat,'  and  lig.  '  make  -stupid,'  and  occurs  in 
NT  only  in  those  two  places,  where  it  i»  an  exact 
quotation  from  LXX  of  Is  6'"  (EV  'Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat').  Gross  has  thus  the 
metapliorical  sense  of  dull,  stui)id,  crass. 

Gross  means  properly  'large,*  *  bulkv,'  aa  Shaks.  Lear,  n. 
Tt  14— 

*  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.' 

Then  it  expresses  that  which  Is  big  and  plain,  as  Tindale, 
Wurkit.  i.  1)7.  ■  Scripture  siwaketh  after  the  most  gro.ss  manner  ' ; 
an<l  I'dul.  Eranuxu^  i'araphrate  on  1  Jn  1  ((ol.  '271).  '  In  di-de 
the  unbelief  of  mans  heart  retiuircd.  tliut  the  truelh  should  be 
creditctl  by  gnvwe  outwani  cx^H-rinu-nles.*  And.  yet  more 
figuratively.  It  was  used  to  express  densitv  of  mind,  as  Knox, 
Uift.  i'ix,  '  The  Karle  of  Athole,  who  was  thought  to  lie  a  man 
of  gn>t.ite  judgoiiient.*  In  NT  it  expresses  more  than  mental 
dulnesM,  which  Involves  moral  culpability  ontv  a<«  it  is  Uit 
result  of  wilful  rajectlon  ol  light.  J ,  H AS'I'INUS. 
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GROUND  (ntiK,  j"ix,  7^)  is  used  in  AV  indiffer- 
till  \\  \i  itli  'eartli  'as  the  tr.  of  the  Heb.  andGr.  words 
enunicrated  under  EaRTH.  In  RV,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliere  appears  to  be  an  attempt  (altlioiigh  it 
has  not  been  carried  out  with  uniformity)  to  retain 
'};rouiid' as  their,  of  "iT'Ji?.  inJ  '  eartli 'as  that  of  i";x. 
Tlie  following  examples  oif  the  word  deserve  notice — 

1.  In  older  English  '  ipround '  was  used  where 
we  should  now  prefer  either  '  earth'  or  '  land,'  as 
Jer  27'  '  I  have  made  the  earth,  the  man  and  the 
beast  that  are  upon  the  CTOund '  (pxn  •:b"'^1',  KV 
'  upon  the  face  of  the  eartli ') ;  Ezk  19"  '  in  a  drj' 
and  thirsty  t^round  '  ( n^i,  IIV  'land').  Cf.  Is  53' 
Cov.  '  Whose  j;cneracion  yet  no  man  niaye  nombre, 
when  he  shalbe  cut  of  from  the  grounde  of  the 
lyvinpe.'  2.  In  Sir  18'  'ground'  is  used  figur- 
ativeij'  for  the  bottom  of  a  thing,  '  As  for  the 
wondrous  works  of  the  Lord,  there  may  nothing 
be  taken  from  tliera,  neither  may  anything  be  put 
to  them,  neither  can  the  ground  of  them  be  found 
out.'  This  is  Coverdale's  tr°,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  VSS  after  him,  except  the 
Douay,  though  the  Gr.  is  merely  ovk  Iffriv  ;$ix- 
K.dcrai.  The  Vulg.  has  simply  'nee  est  invenire,' 
whence  Wye.  '  nethir  it  is  to  fynde,'  and  Dou. 
'  neither  is  it  possible  to  Cnde.'  RV  ^ves  '  Neither 
is  it  possible  to  track  them  out.'  Ground  is  used 
in  the  Preface  to  AV  1611,  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, '  Therefore  let  no  mans  eye  be  evill,  because 
his  Maiesties  is  good  .  .  .  but  let  us  rather  blesse 
God  from  the  ground  of  our  heart,  for  working 
this  religious  care  in  him,  to  have  the  translations 
of  the  Bible  maturely  considered  of  and  examined.' 
3.  In  I  Ti  3"  '  ground '  means  basis  or  '  founda- 
tion,' '  the  churcn  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
LTiMind  of  the  truth ' ;  Gr.  eSpaiufia,  AVm  and 
IvViii  '  sta}'.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  classical  or  biblical  Greek.  The  Vulg. 
renders  by  '  tirmamentum,'  whence  Wye.  '  sad- 
nesse'  [  =  strength],  all  other  VSS  having  'ground.' 
So  in  Preface  to  AV,  1611,  'The  Edition  of  the 
Seventy  .  .  .  was  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  for 
the  ground  and  Foundation  of  their  Commen- 
taries.' Cf.  T.  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  iii.  2,  p  112, 
'  But  well  did  one  in  the  Council  of  Treno  give 
these  tituljir  Bishops  the  title  oi  fgmenta  humana, 
mans  devices  ;  because  they  have  as  little  ground 
in  Gods  word  and  the  ancient  Canons  for  their 
making,  as  ground  in  Palestine  for  their  main- 
tenance.' The  same  meaning  is  expressed  by  the 
verb  '  to  ground,'  which  is  found  in  AV  as  a  ptcp. 
only,  Is  30^-  '  And  in  every  place  where  the 
grounded  staff  shall  pass,  which  the  LORD  shall 
lay  upon  him,  it  shall  be  with  tabrets  and  harps ' 
(.Tipo  .150  TjVD  Sb  .Tni,  AVm  'every  passing  of  the 
rod  founded  '  ;  RV  '  every  stroke  of  the  appointed 
stafl','  RVm  '  every  passing  of  the  staff  of  doom  '  *)  ; 
Eph  3"  '  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love '  ;  Col 
1^  '  If  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and 
settled  '  (both  TfSe/teXiw/i^.'oO.  Cf.  Mt  7'^  II  Lk  6«, 
Tind.  '  the  wyndes  blewe  and  bet  upon  that  same 
housse,  and  it  fell  not,  because  it  was  grounded  on 
the  rocke.'  In  Ex  9"  Tind.  uses  the  word  in  the 
slightly  ditferent  sense  of  established,  '  Tomorow 
this  tyme  I  will  send  doune  a  mightie  great  hayle  ; 
e -en  socli  tne  as  was  not  in  Egipte  sence  it  was 
graunded.'  J.  H.A.STINGS. 

•  The  passasre  is  difficult  Most  of  the  Eng.  VSS,  lilie  the 
LXX,  paraphrase  rather  than  translate.  The  rendering  of  AV, 
which  is  nearly  that  of  Vulg.  ('  Et  erit  transitus  virgffl  fun- 
datus ')  is  barely  intelligible,  even  after  it  is  improved  by  Kay, 
*  And  every  passing  of  the  staff  of  sure  foundation.'  An  easy 
emendation  of  the  Heb.  is  iciD  D2C' '  rod  of  correction,'  of  Pr 
2215,  but  Skinner  thinks  it  too  easy  to  be  worth  much,  besides 
that  it  only  replaces  one  sin.^ular  expression  by  another. 
Modem  edd.  as  a  rule  prefer  soraething  like  RVm.  Thus  Del. 
'  every  stroke  of  the  rod  of  destiny  ' ;  Plumptre,  '  wherever 
•hall  pass  the  destined  rovl'  ;  Che\'ne,  'whenever  the  destine-l 
rtaff  passeth  over,*  referring  to  Hab  1^2  •o  Jehovah,  thou  hast 
hppomted  them  [same  verb]  for  judgment.' 


GROVE.— 1.  •T;s't<,  •Ti's't!  '(JsMrdh,  6.\(rn,  lucut. 
Wherever  the  word  grove  occurs  as  the  tr°  of 
'dsher^t/i  it  should  bo  transliterated  as  in  RV      Se« 

ASHERAH. 

2.  SyN  'fshel,  ipovpa.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
planted  a  '  grove  '  ( AV  Gn  21"  marg.  '  tree  ).  Saul 
abode  '  under  a  tree '  ( AV  1  S  2'2'  marg.  '  grove  in 
a  high  place').  The  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  soiu 
were  buried  'under  a  tree'  (1  S  31"  AV).  In  all 
the.se  passages  RV  correctly  renders  'is/icl,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Arab,  'athl,  by  '  tamarisk  tree.' 
See  TAMAitiSK.  G.  E.  Post 

GRUDGE.— Skeat  (Etijmol.  Dirt.*  s.v.)  derivei 
'  grudge '  originally  from  the  imitative  sound  kru 
or  gru,  seen  in  Gr.  ypu,  the  grunt  of  a  pig  ;  '  grunt ' 
and  '  prowl '  coming  from  the  same  root.  Hence 
its  primary  meaning  is  to  express  audible  dis- 
content, murmur,  as  Paston  Letters,  138,  '  I  here 
a  gruggyng.'  In  this  sense  '  grudge '  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  earlier  versions.  Thus  Lk  15' 
Wjrc.  (1380),  '  And  Fariseesand  Scribis  grucchiden, 
seyinge.  For  this  man  receyveth  synful  men,  and 
etitli  \vith  hem '  (Tind.  and  all  others  '  murmured '); 
19' Wye.  (1380),  'And  whanne  alle  men  sayen,  thei 
grucchiden,  seyinfre,  For  he  hadde  turned  to  a 
synful  man'  ('rind.  'And  when  they  sawe  that, 
tiiey  all  groudged';  Rhem.  'they  murmured,'  and 
soAV);  Ac  6' Wye.  (1388),  'the  Grekis  grutohiden 
[1380,  '  grucchin"e ']  agens  the  Ebrews'  (Tind. 
'  ther  arose  a  grudge  amon^e  the  Grekes  agaynste 
the  Ebrues,'  Rhem.  and  AV  '  a  murmuring ') ;  1  Co 
lO'MVyc.  (1380),  '  Neither  gnicche  [1388, 'grutche'] 
ye,assummeof  hemgruccliiden[1388,'grutcliiden'], 
and  thei  peri-sheden  of  a  wastour,  or  destrier '  (Tind. 
'  Nether  murmur  ye  as  some  of  them  murmured, 
and  were  destroyed  of  the  destroyer');  Mk  14' 
Tind.  'And  they  grudged  agaynste  hir'  (Wye. 
[both  VSS]  '  thei  groyneued  in  to  hir' ;  Rliciii.  and 
AV  '  they  murmured  against  her') ;  Ps  2'  Pr.  Bk. 
'Why  do  the  heathen  grudge  togetlier?'  (changed 
in  IG62  into  '  so  furiously  rage  together  ').  About 
1611,  says  Trench  {On  AV  of  NT,  p.  48),  'to 
grudge '  was  ceasing  to  have  the  sense  of  '  murmur 
openly,'  and  was  already  signifying  'to  repine 
inwardly  '  ;  and  a  '  grudge'  was  no  longer  an  open 
utterance  of  discontent  and  displeasure  at  the 
dealings  of  another,  but  a  secret  resentment  there- 
upon entertained.  Accordingly  '  grudge '  of  the 
earlier  VSS  was  sometimes  displaced  in  AV  by 
'  murmur '  (a  change,  however,  w-liich  had  in  every 
such  case  except  Nu  17'  been  made  already  by 
Dou. -Rhem.) ;  but  it  was  retained  in  a  few  places, 
— '  by  an  oversight,'  says  Trench.  These  places 
are  :  Ps  59"  '  Let  them  ['  the  pack  of  hounds  with 
which  Saul  is  hunting  David' — Del.]  wander  up 
and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if  they  be  not 
satialied'  (')'^,'l ;  AVm  'If  they  be  not  satisfied 
then  will  they  stay  all  night,'  so  RV  '  and  tarry 
all  night  if  they  be  not  satisfied  ')  ;*  Wis  12='  '  For 
look  for  what  things  they  grudged,  when  they 
were  punished'  (Trto.vaKTovv,  Vulg.  'indignabantur,' 
RV  '  whereat  they  were  indimant ') ;  Sir  10-^  '  And 
he  that  hath  knowledge  ^vill  not  grudge  when  he 
is  reformed '  (ou  yayyvaei ;  Vulg.  '  non  murmurabit,' 
RV  '  will  not  murmur  thereat ') ;  Ja  5'  '  Grudge 
not  one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  con- 
demned '  (/iT)  orei-cis-fTe,  Vulg.  '  Nolite  ingemiscere,' 
RV  '  murmur  not '). 

•  AVm  and  RV  give  the  only  possible  tro  of  the  Mass.  text, 
and  they  are  in  agreement  with  most  mod.  edd.  (Del.,  Per., 
de  Witt,  Kirkp.  etc.),  as  well  as  with  the  Gen.  version  'and 
surely  they  shal  not  be  satisfied,  thogh  thei  tarie  all  night. 
The  AV  is  the  rendering  of  'J'^!!  or  i;Vi,  and  is  after  LXX 
(y^yyCrevrtt),  Aq.,  Vulg.  (' murmurabunt '),  Jer.,  Wye.  '  thej 
shal  grucche '  (13SS,  '  grutche '),  Luth. ,  Oct.  ('  grudge,'  so  Rog, 
Cran.,  Bish.),  Dou.  ('murmur');  and  it  is  preferred  by  BurgesI 
and  Cheyne.  Wellh.  (PB)  gives  '  They  shall  be  sated,  torsootlt, 
and  be  quieted.' 
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Thi3  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  illustrated  by  Elyot,  The 
Goveriwur,  ii.  183,  '  Sfmblably  tbere  be  some  that  by  dissimula- 
tion can  ostent  or  shewe  a  highe  pravitie,  mixt«  with  a  sturdy 
entretaynement  and  tacion,  exilinge  them  gelvcji  from  all 
pleasure  and  recreation,  frowninge  and  grutchinge  at  every 
thin^'e  wherein  is  any  rayrthe  or  solace,  all  thoujrh  it  be 
honest*':  so  Sir  John  Maundevile,  Voiage^  p.  69  (ed.  1727). 
'Thanne  passe  men  be  the  welle  that  Moyses  made  with  his 
bonde  in  the  Desertes,  whan  the  people  grucched,  (or  thei 
found  no  tliinge  to  drj-nke.* 

In  the  same  sense  the  subst.  '  grudgine;'  has  been 
retained  in  AV  in  1  P  4'  '  Use  hospitality  one  to 
another  without  grudjring'  (TR  ifcv  yoyyvafi^f, 
eild.  70771^^05,  Ilv  'without  murmuring').  Cf.  Ex 
16'  Wye.  '  I  have  herd  forsothe  youre  grucchyiige 
agens  tlie  Lord ;  what  forsoth  ben  we,  tliat  ye 
grucchen  agens  us?'  (Tind.  '  because  he  hath  herde 
j'oure  grudgynges  agaynst  the  Lorde :  for  «  hat 
are  we  that  ye  should  murmure  against  us?'); 
Nu  17°  Tind.  'So  I  wyll  make  cease  from  me  the 
grudgynges  of  the  children  of  Israel  which  they 
grudge  agenst  you.'  So  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Cover- 
notcr,  ii.  150,  '  Leave  youre  giud^j-nges  and 
menasinge  countenaunce  towarde  Gysippus ' ;  and 
Chaucer,  Persones  Tale,  499,  '  After  bakbyting 
comotli  gnicching  or  murmnracion  ;  and  somtyme 
it  springeth  of  impacience  agayns  God,  and  som- 
tyme agayns  man. 

I'liu  modern  meaning  of  the  word  is  found  twice 
in  AV,  in  the  phrase  '  bear  a  grudge  against,'  and 
in  the  adv.  '  grudgingly' :  Lv  19'*  '  Thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children 
of  thy  people ' ;  2  Co  9' '  Every  man  according  as  he 
puriioseth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  gii-e  ;  not  grudg- 
ingly, or  of  necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  clieerful 
giver '  (iK  'Kinrrii,  lit.  '  out  of  sorrow,'  as  RVm). 

J.  H.\.STIN"GS. 

GUARD.— 1.  The  guards  of  a  foreign  ruler  (king 
of  Egy|it,  Gn  ST^-v,/.  ;  king  of  Babylon,  2  K  25^ nl., 
,ler  39'"  a/.,  Dn  2''')  are  called  D--;;n  hattabhCthim 
(.\ram.  n;^;o  tnbbii/yii/i/A),  'the  slaj'ers.'  The 
singular  n;a  tabbdh  ( 1  S  9^-  **)  is  translated  '  cook,' 
but  the  literal  meaning  is  'slayer  [of  animals],'  for 
in  the  East  the  cook  has  a  double  duty  ('slay  and 
make  ready,'  Gn  43"^).  In  RVm  (Gn  37^  at.) 
Inbbdliim  is  translated  'executioners' ;  but  though 
the  guards  carried  out  executions,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  this  work  gave  them  their  name.  In 
the  Apocrypha  the  guards  of  a  Persian  king 
(1  EsS^)  and  of  Holofemes  (Jth  12')  are  called  ol 
fUfiaTotpOXaKes. 

2.  An  Israelite  king  had  d-t]  rHzim,  lit.  '  runners ' 
(1  S  22"  RV  [also  in  21',  if  we  adopt,  with  Driver, 
Griitz's  doubtful  conjecture  c'VT  'runners,'  instead 
of  MT  D'l'T  '  herdsmen  '],  2  K  11")  who  ran  before  his 
chariot  (1  IC  1°),  and  kept  watch  at  his  door  (1  K 
14"--»=2  Ch  12"'-").  In  1  S  SlHhey  are  called  his 
'  men '  (his  '  house,'  ICh  10').  David  had  also  foreign 
guards,  Cherethites  AND  Peletuites  (which 
see).  At  a  later  time  the  Carites,  njn  hakkAri 
(2  K  11*  RV),  were  probably  foreign  guards.  On 
the  other  lutnd,  ni'T;p  mishma'ath,  '  guard '  (2  S  23^ 
=  1  Ch  11^)  probably  means  'council'  (as  1  S  22" 
RV),  the  body  which  heard  (fr.  V"y  shdma,  'to 
liear')  the  king's  allairs  (but  see  Driver,  ad  loc.), 
Tlie  guard  had  an  armoury  or  guardroom,  cvi.n  nij 
tec  kdrdzim  (1  K  14-'),  perliaps  in  the  house  of  tlie 
forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K  10").  In  the  fallen  slate  of 
Juduh  after  the  Return,  Neheraiah's  guards  (if 
regular  gimrds  they  were)  are  called  (not  riizim, 
'runners,'  for  the  word  suggests  'pomp,'  but) 
-It;  ■rn  -piM  'ans/u-  /lammMmdr,  '  men  of  the  watch  ' 
(Neh  4»). 

3.  The  well■kno^vn  Pratorian  Guard  is  men- 
tioned in  two  places  of  the  NT,  in  Ac  28'"  (a  pas- 
sage absent  from  WIl  and  from  RV  text)  rip  arpa- 
ToirtSdpxB  (-XV).  '  tl'e  lajxain  of  the  guard  '  ('  of  the 
pra'torian  guard,'  R\  m),  and  in  I'h  1'^  i"  iiXv 
TV  TTpaiToiplif,  '  throughout  the  whole  pra'torian 
guard,"  RV. 
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4.  There  is  mention  in  Mt27''' "  (fx"'^  Kov<rTu5tai', 
'  ye  have  a  guard,'  RV)  of  the  Temple  Guard, 
which,  under  a  Roman  ofticer,  was  stationed  in 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  liad  charge  of  the  high- 
priestly  vestments  (Jos.  A  nt.  XV.  xi.  4). 

5.  In  Mk  6'^  (TTrcKPvXaTQip  (Lat.  speculator,  'a 
soldier  of  his  guard,'  RV)  properly  means  'a  look- 
out olficer.'  Ten  such  othcers  were  attached  to 
each  legion.  They  were  used  for  bearing  de- 
spatclies  (Suet.  Calig.  44),  and  for  executions 
(Senec.  Dc  Ira,  i.  Ifi).  See  Wordsworth  on  Mk6", 
and  Benson,  Cyprian,  p.  505  note. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

GUDGODAH  (.Tni-!;n). — A  station  in  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Dt  lu', 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Jotbathah.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Hor-haggidgad  in  tlie  itinerary 
of  Nu  33'''  indicates  the  same  place.  The  general 
considerations  which  suggest  a  site  for  it  in  or  near 
the  Araljah  are  given  in  §  iv.  of  the  art.  ExoDUS, 
and  the  position  of  Wady  Ghudaghid  (which  runs 
into  the  Wady  Jerafeh,  see  majis  of  Robinson  and 
Palmer)  is  suitable,  but  the  identity  of  name  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  (see  Driver  on  Dt  10').  It 
should  be  noted  tliat  Gudgodah  has  the  def.  art. 
in  Ileb.,  and  that  the  LXX  translates  VaiyaS,  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  Horhaggidgad  (wh.  see). 

A.  T.  Chapman. 

GUESS  is  used  intrans.  (followed  by  '  at')  in  the 
sense  of  '  divine,'  '  find  out,'  Wis  9'"  '  Hardly  do  we 
guess  ariglit  at  things  that  are  upon  earth'  (^AXis 
(iK^ionff,  Vulg.  '  difficile  testiinamus,'  RV  'divine,' 
RVm  '  conjecture ') ;  Sir  D'* '  As  near  as  thou  canst, 
guess  at  thy  neighbour,  and  consult  with  the  wise ' 
(ffToxoffai  Tous  -^XrtdLov ;  Vulg.  '  cave  te  a  proximo 
tuo ' ;  RV  '  guess  at  thy  neighbours ' ;  Edersheim, 
'  seek  to  make  out,'  or  '  search  out').  Shaks.,  who 
uses  the  word  chiefly  transitively,  has  it  in  this 
sense  also,  as  Ant.  and  Clevp.  III.  iii.  29 — 
'  Quess  at  her  years,  I  pr'y thee ' ; 

and  Litcrece,  1238 — 

'  Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarta.* 

GUEST  occurs  three  times  in  EV  of  OT,  and  in 
everj'  instance  it  is  the  tr"  of  a  Heb.  term  (C'x-;,j) 
which  means  simply  'called.'  A  similar  term  is 
used  in  Arabic.  Ihus  we  have  the  'guests'  at 
Adonijah's  feast,  1  K  l*'-'";  the  'guests'  of  the 
'foolisli  woman,'  Pr  9'";  the  'guests'  whom  J" 
consecrates  to  partake  of  the  sacrifice  consisting 
of  Israel,  Zepli  1'  (see  Davidson  and  Nowack,  ad 
loc).  In  N'l  we  read  of  the  'guests'  [avaKelixevoi, 
lit.  'those  reclining')  at  the  wedding  feast.  In 
Lk  19'  RV  more  exactly  substitutes  'gone  in  to 
lodge'  for  AV  'gone  to  be  guest.'  The  Gr.  is 
k-aTa\D<rai,  which  occurs  in  the  s!ime  sense  in  Gn 
192  24=^-2=  (both  pS),  Sir  14^-'-''  30^'  [Eng.-»]. 

Guest-chamber  (KardXu^)  occurs  in  Mk  14", 
Lk  22",  and  in  RV  is  substituted  for  'parlour' 
of  AV  in  1  S  'J^.  The  Ueb.  is  n;.-'?,  which  here 
means  'sacrificial  dining-room.'     See  iNN. 

The  Heb.  term  (k'ij)  may  suggest  a  wayfarer  who 
is  liailed  and  urged  to  come  in,  and  is  suggestive  at 
once  of  the  infre<iuency  of  travel  and  the  simplicity 
of  tlie  ancient  life.  It  is  still  the  universal  custom 
for  those  who  are  sitting  at  meat  in  the  open  air 
to  invito  any  passers-by  to  join  them.  Masons 
sitting  at  their  mid -day  meal  by  the  roadside 
invite  any  passer  •  by  wlio  liap|)ens  to  look  at 
them.  In  the  liouse,  the  master  or  mistress  pas,s- 
ing  tlimugh  the  kitchen  wliero  the  servants  are 
taking  food,  will  bo  courteously  invited  to  partake. 
Usually  such  invitations  are  a  mere  expression  of 
courtesy,  and  it  is  not  expected  tliat  they  will  be 
acted  upon  ;  but  the  custom,  now  largely  arti- 
ticiol,  explains  what  the  reality  must  have  been. 
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Job  mentions,  as  an  item  in  his  self-defence,  that 
he  dill  not  eat  his  morsel  alone  (.(oh  31"). 

In  the  East,  no  figure  is  more  invested  with 
chivalry  than  the  giiest.  In  his  own  ri^'ht  he 
cannot  cross  the  threshold,  hut,  when  once  he  is 
invited  within,  nil  do  him  honour  and  unite  in 
rendering  service  (t!n  18.  19,  .'g  111;  cf.  Trunihull, 
Oricntdl  Social  Life,  7311'.).  For  this  relationship 
of  host  and  guest,  see  further  under  Hospitai.ity. 

(!.  M.  M.\CKIK. 

GUILT.  — See  Sin.  GOILT-OFFERING.  — See 
Saciiiiice. 


GUILTY.— The  adj.  fi>ox<»{  =  i''rx^fi^''"< '  I'eld  in,' 
'in  the  ^'rip  of)  is  tr' '  ind.anperof  in  Mt  S'^'"'", 
Mk  3--'  (KV  'guilty  of);  and  in  He  2"  'subject 
to' ;  but  in  its  reniainin;;  occurrences  it  is  rendered 
in  AV  'guilty  of,'  Mt  'Hi"  '  He  is  guilty  of  death,' 
KV  'worthy  of,'  KVm  'liable  to';  Mk  H^ ; 
1  Co  11-''  'guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,'  so  RV  ;  Ja  2'"  '  I'"or  whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  otl'end  in  one  point,  he  is 
uilty  of  all,'  KV  'is  become  guilty  of  all.'  The 
hrase  is  quite  un-English,  and,  although  it  is 
outid  elsewhere,  as  in  the  translation  of  the 
First  Article  of  the  Judgement  of  the  Syrwde  of 
Ihirt  (1619),  '  I'orasmuchas  all  men  have  sinned 
in  Adam,  and  are  become  gniltie  of  the  curse,  and 
eternall  death,'  it  is  used,  no  doubt,  in  imitation 
of  the  Eng.  versions.*  'The  e.\pre.ssion  is  intro- 
duced by  Wyclif  after  theVulg.  'reus  est  mortis' ; 
Tind.  in  Mt  20'^",  Mk  14"  used  'worthy  of,'  and 
was  followed  by  all  the  versions,  except  tlie  Khem, 
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which  again  tr''  the  Vulg.  '  guilty  of,'  and  the 
Kheni.  tr"  was  accepted  by  A  V  ;  in  1  Co  1 1^,  Ja 
2'»  all  the  VSS  have  '  guilty  of.'      J.  Hastings. 

GULF.— Aldis  Wright  (in  Shak.s.  Macbeth,  on 
IV.  i.  23),  following  Wedgwood,  says  that  'gulf  in 
the  sense  of  arm  of  the  sea  is  derived  from  Fr. 
qolfe.  It.  fiolfo,  and  connected  with  Gr.  KiNTros ;  but 
in  the  sense  of  whirlpool  or  swallowing  eddy  it  is 
connected  with  Dutch  gulpen,  our  '  gulp,'  to 
swallow,  and  with  the  old  Dutch  golpe,  a  whirl- 
pool. There  are  certainly  the  two  distinct  mean- 
ings, at  any  rate.  Thus  Hakluyt,  Votjucjcs,  iii. 
206,  'among  which  high  and  low  lands  there  is  a 
gulfe  or  breach  in  some  places  rbout  5.')  fudoiue 
deepe,  and  15  leagues  in  bredth ' ;  and  Shak;'. 
Henry  V.  II.  iv.  10— 

'  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  giilf ' 

In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  used  tigurativeiy,  as 

•  Is  this  T.  Fuller's  meaning  in  FTn/anf  Statf.  v.  5—'  Putting 
her  [Joan  of  Are]  to  death  would  render  all  English  men  guilty 
which  should  hereafter  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  f  reach  '7 


T.  Fuller,  Jlol;/  and  Prufine  State,  ii.  16—'  Nor  do 
I  honour  the  memory  of  Mulcaster  for  anvthinn;  so 
much,  as  for  his  Scholar,  that  gulf  of  \'arniiig, 
liishop  Andrews.'  Hut  it  is  in  the  former  sen>u 
that  the  word  is  used  in  .\V.  It  is  found  only  in 
Lk  16^  '  Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fi.\cd.'  The  Gr.  is  xicM",  which  occurs  only  hero 
in  NT,  and  in  LXX  only  2  S  18"  where  it  translates 
rns  the  great  'pit'(EV)  in  the  forest  into  which 
they  cast  the  body  of  Ab.salom.  The  Gr.  x''"^''" 
<;ives  our  word  '  cha-sm,'  but  that  word  was  scarcely 
in  use*  before  1611,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
versions.  Wye.  (after  Vulg.  '  chaos  t  magnum') 
has  'a  greet  derke  place,' and  Rhem.  more  literally 
'a  great  chaos' ;  Tind.  chose  '  a  great  space,'  and 
was  followed  by  Cov.,  Kog.,  Cran.  ;  the  Gen.  intro- 
duced 'a  great  gulfe'  (with  '  swallowing  pit '  in 
the  margin),  and  the  Bishops,  AV,  KV  have 
accepted  that  rendering. 

The  Rabbinical  conception  of  the  separation 
between  the  two  parts  of  Hades  was  a  thin  w-  ,1, 
a  mere  hand-  or  nnger-breadtb  (Weber,  Lehre  i/ts 
Talmud,  326£.).  J.  Hastings. 

GUN!  ('jij).— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Naphtalite 
family,  Gn  46«=1  Ch  7'»  (cf.  ^u  26"  where  the 
genlilic  Gunites  occurs).  2.  A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch 
5'°.  See  GENl-:Al.oaY.  According  to  Klosterm.-xnM, 
Driver,  and  Budde,  we  should  also  read  'the  Gunite' 
(•)un)  for  '  Jonathan '  in  2  S  '23^- ;  and  for  '  the  Gizon- 
ite'  in  1  Ch  11".  Luc.  has  in  the  first  passage  6 
rowi'i  and  in  the  seco'  d  6  Vovfl. 

GUR  (TJ  'dwelling,'  'sojourninjj'). — An  'ascent' 
by  Ibleam  and  Beth-h.iggan,  2  K  9".  Possibly, 
these  two  are  the  modern  Yebla  and  Beit  Jenn. 
But  see  Ibleam. 

GUR-BAAL  (Syj-m,  'dwelling  of  Baal*).— An 
unknown  locality  named  in  2  Cli  26'.  The  LXX 
has  ol  KaroLKOunTes  i-rri  r^s  ll^rpas,  as  though  I'etra 
were  intended,  which  is  possible,  as  the  inhabitants 
were  Arabs. 

GUTTER  (i^JV;  RV  '  watercourse ').— The  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  passage 
(2  S  5"),  is  very  uncertain  (cf.  Driver,  in  loc),  hiit 
the  rendering  of  the  RV  is  supported  by  its  use  in 
later  Hebrew.  The  same  word  occurs  in  the  plural 
at  Ps  42',  where  it  is  usually  rendered  '  cataracts.' 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

*  The  OxJ.  Eng.  Diet,  has  found  only  two  occurrences  before 
1611,  Fitz-gefTray.  Str  F.  Drake  (ISM),  31,  •  Karth-gapini: 
Chasma's,  that  mishap  aljoades';  and  llolland,  Pliny,  i.  17, 
'  The  flnuament  also  is  seene  to  chinke  and  open,  and  thil 
they  name  Chaama.' 

t'For  the  various  reading  of  the  Vulg.  see  Plummei ,  in  U» 
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HA.— The  Heb.  interjection  "?r?  he't>i  is  once  tr* 
Mia,  ha,"  Job  :j9'^  'He  saith  among  the  trumpets, 
Ha,  lia,'  of  the  neighing  of  the  war-lioi-se.  The 
Kevisers  have  changed  tliis  into  '  Alia  ! '  ami  liave 
been  taken  to  task  for  giving  the  horee  a  human 
cry.  Tlie  older  versions  weie  still  more  '  human,' 
a.s  Wye.  (1382)  '  Fy  ! '  or  (1:588)  '  Joie  ! '  Cov.  'tush,' 
Don.  •  Vah.'  '  Ila,  ha '  comes  from  the  Gen.  Bible. 
See  All,  AHA. 

HAAHASHTARI  IC^.T'-'^^p,,  perhap.s  '  royal,'  from 
Pers.  khxhCttra,  'lordsliip'  or  'realm';  cf.  the 
similar  adjective  in  Est  8'"-  "). — A  descendant  of 
Judah,  1  Ch.  4«.     See  GENEALOGY. 

HABAIAH  (^J^'l  '.I"  hath  hidden').— The  head  of 
a  piirsily  family  which  returneil  with  Zerubbabel. 
On  ai'i^ount  of  their  l)i-ing  unable  to  trace  their 
genval  igy  they  were  not  allowed  to  serve  (ICzr  2*'). 
Ill  the  parallel  i);i.s.-<age  Xeh  T""^  the  name  is  written 
Hobaiah  (  \J;^  cf.  Baer  on  Kzr  2»»).  In  1  Es  5«  he 
is  called  Obdia.     See  Genealouv. 

H.  A.  White. 
•*  HABAKKUK  (i'^i??q,  'AtifiaKoi^L,  1 /abac uc).*— The 
eighth  of  the  minor  prophets.  (If  ilabakkuk's 
personal  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
tlinngh  it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  termed  specifically  (1'  3')  'the  prophet,'  that 
lie  held  a  recognized  position  as  prophet,  and,  from 
the  expression  '  on  my  stringed  instruments '  in 
:!•',  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  temple  choir, 
and  belonged,  consequently,  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  first  of  these  inferences  is  a  po.ssible  one,t 
though  it  does  not  add  nuich  to  our  knowledge 
of  llabakkuk.  The  second  is  doubtful,  both  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  tlie  pron. 
mij.  which  is  against  the  analogy  of  other  similar 
notices  {Vs  4,  etc.),  and  also  (m  account  of  the 
doulit  (supposing  the  pron.  to  be  correct)  whether 
at  this  time  the  "singers'  were  necessarily  Levites. 

Contexts  of  H.'s  Hook.- Thebook  opens  with 
a  dialogue  between  the  prophet  and  his  God.  He 
contemplates  with  dismay  the  reign  of  lawlessness 
and  violence  in  .fudah, — 'The  wicked  doth  com- 
pass about  the  righteous ;  therefore  judgment 
goeth  forth  perverted,' — and  expo.stulates  with 
God  for  permitting  it  to  continue  unchecked  (1-""). 
l^n  J''  answers  that  the  instrument  of  punishment 
is  near  at  hand — the  Chahheans,  that  bitter  and 
hasty  nation,  which  march  through  the  breadth 
of  the  earth  to  possess  dwelling-places  that  are 
not  theirs,  who.se  advance  is  swift  and  terrible, 
who.se  sole  law  is  their  own  impi^rious  will  (v.'"!), 
who  mock  at  the  strongest  barriers  set  to  oppose 
tlieir  march,  and  who,  as  their  victorious  arms 
subjugate  one  ccmntry  after  another,  impiously 
deify  their  own  might — '  this  his  power  becometh 

•  The  form  of  the  name  1:*  ponillar.  It  ts.  In  appearance,  an 
Irreiiiilar  rediiplleated  form  for  wbot  would  more  normally  bo 

rnjpjn  of.  '?.i"^73^  di';-;n^  lOnDS^  p>-i2-j3nv  ft-oni  ran  lo 
fiiihriiCf-  (On  2*.!"  etc.  ;  of  a  child,  2  K  4'*),  whence  .lerome, 
In  Ihe  I'ref.  to  hii*  I'nmiiH'ntary  on  the  prophet,  explains  It  as 
trtpi^ynl/ti,  or  itmplfxtitio.  Fril.  Delltzseli  (/Vo/f(/.  >4  ;  AnHi/r. 
llmuhrnrt^rh.  '_*^1 1  derives  It  ft*f>m  the  Assyr.  htimhaf^ii^K,  the 
name  of  some  trarilen  plant.  The  LXX  fonn 'Afi0a«ou^  pre- 
supposes the  pronunciation  p^*'3n^  tir  PT'^n^  with  Ihe  double 
A  resolved  Into  inh  (cf.  Konl(r.  I.thrgeh.  II.  47.S),  and  th©  final 
X'  of  the  ln.-.t  svllable  assimilated  to  the  llnal  tn  of  the  tlrst 
svlliible  (of  B<fA^<9ouA). 

+  The  tllle,  '  the  pmphel,*  Is  applied  In  Ihe  superscriptions  of 
tlielr  books  to  none  of  tlie  olher  canorilciil  prophets  except 
II:»C!.'al  and  Z^'chariah.  It  Is.  however,  verv  comimku)  In  the 
lilstorli'al  books  when  a  prophet  Is  mentioned  lus  'i  K  14^^  Itl^l; 
and  It  Is  also  an|>cnded  verv  often  to  Jeromlab'B  name  In  certain 

sections  of  Ills  bnnk  C-'O'  -'s^-  l»  olc.i. 

••  )-npliriilhl.  \S»V,  ;.J) 


his  god.'  But  the  answer  raises  only  a  fresh 
difficulty  in  the  prophet's  mind  ;  as  he  contem- 
plates tlic  Chalcheans,  and  thinks  of  their  rapacity, 
their  inhumanity,  their  savage  and  contem])tuous 
treatment  of  the  nations  falling  into  their  hands, 
the  thought  forces  itself  upon  him,  Can  this  be 
God's  method  of  rectifying  injustice?  if  He  has 
'  ordained '  the  power  of  the  ChakUeans  '  for  judg- 
ment,' can  it  be  part  of  His  pure  and  holy  pur- 
pose that  they  should  to  such  a  degree  exceed  the 
terms  of  their  commission,  and  trample  recklessly 
and  indiscriminately  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
known  world  '/  Is  not  this  the  prevalence  of  wrong 
upon  a  larger  scale  ?  In  2'-*  Habakkuk  places  him- 
self in  imagination  upon  his  prophetic  watch-tower 
(cf.  Is  21''),  and  'looks  out'  to  see  what  answer 
the  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  to  his  'complaint,' 
or  impeachment  of  the  jiustice  of  God's  government 
of  the  world.  .J"'s  answer,  the  signilicance  of 
which  is  betokened  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
introduced — it  is  to  be  written,  namely,  on  tablets, 
that  all  may  read  it  eitsily — is  this :  The  soul  uf 
the  C'hahlman  is  elated  xi-Wi  pride  :  but  the  riijlueous 
shall  lire  by  his  faithfttlness.*  The  answer  ex- 
I>re.sses  a  moral  distinction ;  and  the  distinction 
carries  with  it  the  different  destinies  of  the  Chal- 
da.'an  and  of  the  righteous. — destruction  (it  is 
implied),  sooner  or  later,  for  the  one,  and  life  for 
the  other.  After  dwelling  for  a  moment  more 
particularly — in  a  verse  (v.'),  of  which  the  first 
words  are  desperately  corrupt — upon  the  ambitious 
aims  of  the  Chaldieans,  the  prophet  develops  at 
length  the  ruin  destined  in  the  end  to  overtake 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  taunting  poem  ("¥■?)<  which 
he  imagines,  with  dramatic  vividness  and  pro- 
priety, to  be  pronounced  ;igainst  him  by  the 
nations  whom  he  has  outraged.  The  '^'f  f  consists 
of  live  '  woes '  (cf.  Is  5*"  ).  denimncing  in  succession 
the  insatiable  lust  of  conquest  displayed  by  the 
Chaldieans,  the  suicidal  policy  pursued  by  them 
in  establishing  their  dominion,  the  dishonesty  and 
cruelty  by  which  the  magnilicence  of  their  cities 
w.as  maintained,  their  wild  and  barbarous  triumph 
over  the  nations  which  fell  under  their  sway,  their 
irrational  idolatry  (vv. <'■-''■').  At  the  close  of  the  la.st 
'woe,"  the  prophet  passes  by  contra.st  from  the 
contcm]ihition  of  the  dumb  and  helpless  idol  to 
the  thought  of  the  living  God,  enthroned  in  His 
heavenly  palace,  before  whom  the  earth  must  hold 
reverential  silence  (v.-"). 

Ch.  3  is  very  different  in  character  from  chs.  1.  2. 
Though  called  in  the  title  a  'prayer,'  the  prayer, 
strictly  so  called,  is  limited  to  v.-,  the  main  part 
of  the  cliaptet  consisting  of  a  lyric  ode,  of  n^ 
inarkable  sublimity  and  poetic  force,  in  which  the 
prophet  develo])s  the  thought  of  J"  coining  to  judg- 
ment, and  executing  vengeance  on  His  people's 
foes.  The  prayer  is  that  .1  would  '  revive '  His 
'work  in  the  midst  of  years,"  i.e.  renew  or  repeat, 
in  the  midst  of  the  centuries  that  have  pa.sseil 
since  the  exodus,  the  great  'work'  (I's  44')  of 
deliverance  wrought  by  Him  of  old.  The  ode 
which  follows  is  the  amplitication  of  the  thought 
thus  expressed.  The  prophet  pictures  a  theophany 
(vy  3-15)  in  which  .!''  appears  for  the  deliverance  of 
His  people  and  the  discomlitiire  of  His  foes.  The 
theophany  is  manifestly  delineated  in  colours  sug- 
gested by  the  thought  of  the  exodti.s,  and  in  part 
(as  V.')  even  borrowed  from  old  poetic  descriptions 
of   it.      The  tenses   (lus  .sometimes   is    the  case   in 

•Not  fttith'.  but  moml  sleadfastness  nnil  tntecHtv  ;  see  tUo 
tiso  of  nji^K  In  2  K  lJ"i'»)  22',  Jer  V  -Jfli}),  Pr  12«2!>. 
t'harln  Strihutr'i  Sons 
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Hebrew  jioetry)  are  ambiguous ;  ami  it  may  bo 
doubtful  wlietlier  iu  vv.^'^  the  poet  is  describing, 
ill  ideal  colours,  the  past  which  he  desires  to  see 
renewed,  or  the  renewed  work  itself,  which  his 
imagination  pictures  as  resembling  the  past.  In 
either  case,  he  describes  (vv.''-^)  J"  as  approaching 
from  His  ancient  seat  in  Kdom  (I'aran,  of.  ])t  ;!3- ; 
Teman  [in  X.W.  Kdom],  cf.  Seirand  Kdom,  Jg5*); 
the  light  of  His  ajipearing  illumines  the  heavens  ; 
the  earth  ipiakes,  and  nations  tiee  in  consterna- 
tion. In  vv.*-"  the  poet  asks.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  J^'s  manifestation  ?  Is  He  wroth  with  se;is  or 
rivei-s  that  He  thus  comes  forth,  causing  the  moun- 
tains to  tremble,  the  sea  to  toss  and  roar,  the  sun 
and  moon  to  hide  themselves  in  terror?  No;  He 
comes  forth  for  the  salvation  of  His  people,  to 
annihilate  those  who  sought  to  scatter  it,  and  who 
delighted  in  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  ruin  the 
people  of  God  (vv. '--").  The  description  of  the  tlieo- 
phany  ended,  the  poet,  .speaking  in  the  people's 
name,  reverts  to  the  thought  of  v.-".  The  prosjiect 
of  .I"'s  manifestation  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out alarm,  even  by  Israel  ;  the  poet's  heart  pal- 
pitates witli  fear  (v.'"^"^  is  very  obscure,  and  in 
parts  evidently  corrupt);  on  the  other  hand,  even 
when  scarcity  and  barrenness  prevail  in  the  land, 
he  still  cherishes  a  calm  and  joyous  confidence  in 
his  God,  who,  he  is  persuaded,  will  yet  ensure  His 
people's  salvation,  and  equip  them  (v.i'-*)  with  fresh 
life  and  strength. 

I)\ii:  UK  TilK  Book. — It  is  clear  from  internal 
evidence  that  II.  prophesied  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  Chalda>an  supremacy ;  but  the  precise  date 
of  his  propliecy  is  difficult  to  fix.  It  depends  in 
fact,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  answer  given  to  a 
difficult  question  connected  with  ch.  1,  which  must 
therefore  be  considered  first.  The  explanation  of 
this  chapter  adopted  above  is  the  u.sual  one  ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  it  has  failed  to  satisfy 
many  recent  .scholars.  In  the  first  place,  whereas 
the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Chakheans 
appears,  in  1°  (where  it  is  represented  as  incred- 
ible to  those  who  hear  of  it)  and  in  1^  (where  the 
phra.se  used  is  '  Behold,  I  am  raising  np'),  to  lie  in 
the  future ;  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  I's-ni 
ysii.  II).  i;^  tije  prophet  describes  their  treatment  of 
comiuered  nations,  and  reflects  upon  the  moral 
problems  to  which  this  gave  rise,  in  a  manner 
which  seems  to  imply  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  Secondly,  if  1--' 
be  the  prophet's  complaint  respecting  the  injustice 
prevalent  in  Israel  itself,  which  (!*"")  is  to  be 
avenged  by  the  Chaldajans,  how  can  he  consistently 
complain  of  the  Chaldieans'  treatment  of  his 
people,  and  pronounce  judgment  upon  them  on 
account  of  it  ?  Thirdly,  the  .subject  of  the  com- 
plaint in  2'  is  naturally,  it  is  urged,  the  same  iis 
that  of  l-'-* ;  whereas,  in  the  explanation  adopted 
above,  it  is  different.  Fourthly,  the  '  wicked  '  and 
the  '  righteous '  in  l'^  are  naturally  the  same, 
respectively,  as  the  '  wicked  '  and  the  '  righteous  ' 
in  I''  ;  whereas,  upon  the  same  explanation,  they 
are  different  (the  wicked  and  the  righteous  in 
Israel  itself  in  I*,  the  Chaldsans  and  Israel  in  l'^). 
Upon  these  grounds  it  was  argued  by  Giesebrecht 
{Beilriiije  zur  Jesaiakritik,  1890,  p.  197  f.)  that  the 
true  sequel  to  1*  was  li-  ;  that  1^"  (announcing 
the  advent  of  the  Chaldaians)  was  a  complete, 
independent  prophecy,  written  before  the  rest  of 
chs.  1-2,  and  not  now  in  its  original  place,  and  that 
l--"  describes  the  tyranny  of  the  Chaldmans  (v.^t), 
and  its  consequences  as  shown  in  the  relaxation 
of  law  and  religion  (vv.3<:-  ■!«)  in  Judah.  Wellhausen 
and  Xowack  (in  their  Commentaries)  agree.  It  is 
true,  I''-"  does  seem  to  presuppose  a  different 
historical  situation  from  l'--'',  and,  with  1--*  (as 
ordinarily  understood),  may  well  have  been  written 


down  by  H.  at  an  earlier  date :  the  book  as  a 
whole,  as  Kirkpatrick  ob.<erves  (Doctrine  of  the 
iVll/l/lf^•^',  2li8),  '  is  the  fruit  of  religious  retiection  ; 
it  exhibits  the  communing  and  questioning  of  the 
Iiro|)hers  soul  with  (iod,'  which  doubtless  was 
'spread  over  .siMne  considerable  time,"  and  l)resents 
conclusions  which  were  no  doulit  reached  (Uily 
after  'a  prolonged  ment.al  struggle.'  Hence  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  .•iii|ii)iisition  that 
1--"  reflects  the  impression  left  upon  the  prophet's 
mind  when  he  first  thought  of  the  ChaUlieans  as 
the  instrument  apiiointcd  for  the  punishment  of 
tludah's  sin,  and  that  I'-"-  expresses  the  perplexity 
which  he  became  conscious  of  afterwards,  when 
the  character  of  the  ChaUheans  had  become  more 
fully  known  to  him.  For  the  other  inferences 
mentioned  above  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  foundation.  The  explanation  which 
refers  1--^  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Cliahheans,  and  its 
effects  in  .ludah,  is  unnatural  and  forced.  Nor  is 
there  any  intrinsic  reason  why  'righteous'  and 
'  wicked'  shouhl  refer  to  the  .same  persons,  respec- 
tively, in  l*  and  1'^;  that  would  be  neces.sary  oidy 
if  it  were  the  case  that  the  prophet  had  the  same 
individuals  in  view  in  the  two  pas.sage.s — which  is 
just  what  here  has  to  lie  shown,  even  if  the  terms 
of  1^^  are  not  opposed  to  it. 

A  verv  original  view  of  clis.  1-2  has  been  pronnundoil  bv 
Hudde  (i7«</.  K.  Kril.  1S9:!,  [>.  .■!%■(  If  :  EriniKilor.  .\lav  Isil.'),  i'.. 
:!"■-> If.).  Ac<-orilinfr  to  this  scliolar  12-<.  iJ-i:  rcfi-rs  not  to  tb./ 
Chal(lii*ans  but  to  tlie  Axui/ridtm;  l«-n  stood  orijrlnaliy  after  2* 
a.s  a  description  of  the  power  (tlie  C'iialda-ans)  wbicli  would 
.shortly  hrintr  the  rule  of  the  .\ssyriftns  t<i  an  end,  and  li"^^  i^'ive.s 
e.xliressinn  to  the  joy  with  whieh  tlie  nations  would  preet  their 
fall.  In  the  oricinal  projihecy  tlie  t'linlda-ana  thus  appeared  as 
the  liberfttor.s  of  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Assyria  ;  but  events  so 
rnu'lly  helled  the  role  thus  pveu  to  them,  that  It  was  believed 
Incredible  that  a  prophet  could  ever  have  ascribed  it  to  them; 
arrordiiurly  a  later  editor  transferred  1*~*'  to  its  present  place, 
addinir  1^' as  an  Introductory  verse,  and  by  tlie  transposition  so 
alterini;  tlie  orif^inal  sense  of  the  [iroiihecy  that  113-17  *j*ff.  could 
now  lie  read  only  as  referriuf?  to  the  CiutUtifaitH,  who  thus,  from 
lieiiii.'  the  power  destroyiufj  the  Assyrians,  became  the  [lOwer  to 
lie  destroyed.  The  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  of  a  kind  that 
could  be  deemed  iirobable  only  if  it  rested  upon  exceptionally 
strong  grounds,  which,  however,  in  the  present  Instance,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  case  ;  cf.  more  fully  Davidson,  pp.  &0-.'>.'^. 

The  most  probable  date  for  the  prophecy  of  H. 
is  shortly  before  B.C.  600 — 1--",  if  the  view  adopted 
aliove  be  correct,  being  written  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  prophecy.  Kabopolassar 
had  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  an  independent 
monarchy  in  (12.") ;  in  607,  with  the  help  (as  recently 
discovered  inscriptions  inform  us*)  of  the  Uminaii- 
manda,  Nineveh  had  been  destroyed ;  in  604, 
Xabopolassar's  son,  Nebuchadrezzar,  had  inflicted 
a  defeat  upon  Pharaoh  -  necho  at  Carcheini.sh 
(.Jer4()-),  the  natur.al  result  of  which,  as  .Jeremiah 
at  once  s.aw  (ch.  2.5,  etc.),  could  only  be  that  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  ChaUheans.  The  Chakhtans  invaded  Judah 
for  the  first  time  in  601  or  600  (2  K  24').  Our 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  Chaldiean  arms, 
and  of  the  effects  which  the  news  of  it  produced  in 
Judah,  is  not  minute  enough  to  enable  us  to  fix 
dates  with  precision  ;  but  while  l^-"  may  belong  to  the 
earlier  or  middle  part  of  the  period  which  has  been 
here  referred  to,  when  (v.^)  the  power  of  the  Chaldie- 
,T,ns  WMS  being  consolidated,  but  (v. 5)  the  formidable 
character  which  it  would  ere  long  ('  in  your  days  ') 
attain  was  still  not  realized  in  Judah,  the  famili- 
arity shown  in  such  passages  as  in-ir  :i-'*. «.  i;  etc. 
with  their  treatment  of  .subject  nations,  and  the 
reflections  which  their  threatened  interference  in 
Judah  arouses  in  the  prophet's  mind,  point  to  the 
close  of  the  same  period  as  that  to  which  the  main 
part  of  the  prophecy  belongs. 

ClMTICAI,  Ql'ESTIOXS  CON-XECTED  WITH  THE 
Book. — Tho.se  connected  with  ch.  1  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed  above  ;  it  remains  to  consider 
*  See  Davidson,  p.  137  f ,  with  the  references. 
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those  arising  in  connexion  with  cli.  2  and  cli.  3. 
As  rcfiards  cli.  2,  Stade  (ZATiV,  1884,  p.  154  ff.) 
and  Kuenen  (Einl.  §  70.  4-7  ;  77.  SI)  argue  that  the 
•  Woes'  in  vv.'->--'"  are  partly  unsuitable  if  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Cliald;eau  kin;;,  and  partly, 
especially  in  vv.'^'-",  that  they  consist  largely  of 
citations  and  reminiscences  of  other  piissages,  in- 
cliidini;  some  late  ones  («.</.  v.'^  from  Mic  3'"  ;  v.'^ 
from  Jer  51^*;  v.'*  from  Is  11*;  cf.  al.so  v.^''''  with 
JcrL'.Jif-,  and  vv. '»--■"  with  Is  44'-«- 4G"f-,  Jer  10i-i«). 
and  lience  tliey  infer  that  llie  origiiial  close  of  H.'s 
propliecy,  ■2''''-*,  was  expanded  in  the  post-exilic  age 
by  tlie  addition  of  a  series  of  Woes,  directed  against 
•.some  lieatlien  or  heathenly-disposed  enemy  of  the 
congregation,' or  (w.'sf- "--'"  Kuenen)  the  heatlien 
generally.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  the  grounds 
for  this  conclusion  are  sutlicient.  Though  some 
of  the  passages  referred  to  may  not  suit  the  (^lial- 
d;ean  kiny.  there  is  no  adeiiuate  reason  for  holding 
them  inapplicable  to  the  personitied  ChalcUean 
nation;  while  as  regards  vv. '--'*,  II.  may  naturally 
himself  have  quoted  Isaiah  and  Micah  :  v."  may 
well  be  the  original  of  .Jer  51'''  (especially  when  the 
very  dependent  character  of  the  prophecy  in  Jer 
6U-— 51^'  is  borne  in  mind),  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  2'"--'"  being  a  satire  on  the  vanities  of 
iiliilairy.  (piite  independent  of  II  Is  or  Jer  10. 
15ulde  (I.e.  p.  391  f.)  sees  no  ground  for  questioning 
vv.[i-'] '-"-n.  i.'.-ir  J  Wellhausen  (p.  104)  considers  it 
indubitable  that  the  whole  of  vv. '*--'"  is  directed 
aiainst  the  Chald;ean  (though  he  thinks  that 
vv.Nb.  i7b^  where  they  stand,  are  unsuitable,  and  that 
VV.1--H- ij-i"  contain  indications  of  belonging  to  a 
later  age  than  th.at  of  II.)  ;  Xowack  questions  only 
vv.*i---nirb-ai.  See.  further,  Davidson,  pp.  5t;-.')8. 
Whether  the  ode  in  ch.  3  is  really  the  work  of 
II.  may  be  more  doubtful.  The  title  and  the 
musical  notes  (vv.'-s'^- ''•'),  both  resembling  closely 
those  in  the  Psalter,  suggest  the  inference  that  it 
was  excerpted  from  a  liturgical  collection,  and 
placed  here  by  a  compiler  (Kuenen.  §  70.  8 ;  Cheyne, 
Oricjin  of  thi:  I'salter,  p.  1;J7  ;  Wellli.  ;  Xowack; 
and  others).  The  same  scholars  (following  Stade, 
/.(•.  p.  l.")7  f. )  argue  further  that  the  ode  was  origin- 
ally an  independent  poem,  unconnected  with  the 
prophecy  of  II.  :  to  the  circumstances  of  II. 's  age, 
so  clearly  retlected  in  chs.  1-2,  there  are  here 
no  allusions ;  the  comnmnity  is  the  speaker 
(vv."  '"•''■',  and  no  doubt  also  in  vv.-'");  it  trusts 
that  J"  will  interfere  in  its  behalf  ;  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  foe  (vv.'^")  is  (piite  general,  there  are 
no  features  pointing  specilically  to  the  Clialdieans  ; 
and  the  compari.son  to  a  murderer  delighting  '  to 
devour  the  alllicted  in  a  secret  place'  (cf.  Ps  10**-') 
suggests  attacks  made  insidiously  against  the 
theocracy,  rather  than  the  open  warfare  of  the 
Clialdieans  ;  while,  at  lea.st  in  v.'",  the  calamities 
referred  to  (failure  of  crops  and  Hocks)  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  were  the  burden 
of  llab  1-2.  Conversely,  the  i>roniise  in  2',  which 
is  the  jirophet's  consolation,  does  not  at  all  suggest 
a  theopliany  as  its  comiilement ;  .and  wbereiis  in 
2""  the  t'hakhcans  are  overthrown  by  the  natural 
retribution  which  overtakes  a  despot,  when  his 
power  has  become  effete,  the  foe,  in  ch.  3,  is  over- 
thrown by  the  direct  interposition  of  J".  It  is 
true  the  calamities  mentioned  in  3"  might,  in 
the  abstract,  be  regarded  iis  results  of  the  ChahUean 
invasion  of  Judah  ;  but,  as  Davidson  remarks,  '  the 
vei-se  does  not  suggest  a  condition  of  scarcity  and 
barrenness  arising  from  '  such  a  cau.se.  •  but  rather 
one  due  to  the  incidence  of  severe  natural  calami- 
ties';  and  had  the  poet  been  writing  under  the 
pressure  of  a  hostile  inv.asion.  the  invasion  il.self 
would  naturally  have  been  expected  to  form  the 
prominent  feature  in  this  picture,  rather  than  the 
misfortunes  following  in  its  train.  So,  again,  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  downfall  of  the  Chalda'an, 


though  brought  about  (ch.  2)  by  natural  causes, 
might  in  ch.  3  be  represented  as  the  result  of  J"'s 
interposition  (cf.  Is  13);  but  even  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  fact  that  chs.  1-2  are  only 
elevated  prose,  while  ch.  3  is  written  in  a  lyric 
strain,  it  remains  that  the  thoughts  most  char- 
acteristic of  chs.  1-2  are  not  developed  further  in 
ch.  3,  but  replaced  by  different  ones.  Kirkpatrick 
(Smith's  DB-  s.v..  Doctrine  «/  the  Pruphel.i,  p. 
270-283)  seeks  to  show  that  the  ode  in  ch.  3  forms 
an  integral  element  in  the  prophet's  book  ;  but 
his  arguments  show,  not  so  much  that  it  is 
natural  or  necessary,  as  that  it  is  possible  so  to 
explain  it ;  the  destined  fall  of  the  Chalditan 
tyrant  is  sufficiently  declared  in  2^-'".  and  ch.  3  is 
not  neeiled  to  render  the  announcement  more  ex- 
plicit. Xor  again,  though  2-J  would  lead  on 
naturally  to  the  theopliany  in  ch.  3,  can  it  be  said, 
in  view  of  the  contrast  to  w.'*- ''i  which  the  verse 
expresses  to  require  it,  or  to  be  inccm]ilete  without 
it.  Wellli.  (p.  100)  insists  strongly  that  vv.'"-'^  is 
not  the  original  close  of  the  poem,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  used  for  determining  the  real  aim  of  vv.^-"'. 
If  vv.''-'3  might  be  regarded  as  an  appendix 
attached  to  vv.-'-it>  by  a  later  hand,  one  ground 
for  doubting  II. "s  authoi'ship  of  the  latter  would 
be  certainly  removed.  There  would  remain  the 
other  differences  between  3--"'  and  chs.  1-2,  alluded 
to  above  :  it  is  also  felt  by  many  to  be  doubtful 
whether  the  ytation — which  seems  to  be  what  is 
intended  by  the  terra — would,  in  the  age  of  H..  be 
described  as  J""s  '  anointed '  (3'^),  and  whether  this 
usage  does  not  presuppose  a  period  in  which  the 
attributes  and  position  belonging  originally  to 
David  and  his  descendants  were  transferred  to  the 
people  (cf.  Davidson's  note).  On  the  whole,  while 
reluctant  to  conclude  that  the  ode  of  ch.  3  is  not 
the  work  of  II.,  and  while  readily  allowing  that 
the  reasons  adduced  do  not  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  his.  the  present  writer  must  own  that  it  con- 
tains features  which  .seem  to  him  to  make  it 
difficult  to  affirm  his  authorship  confidently. 

Tkaciiinc.  <ik  the  B(h)k. — Theologically,  the 
different  point  of  view  of  H.  as  compared  with 
Jeremiah  is  observable.  Jeremiah  is  so  deeply 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  his  people's  sin. 
that  he  regards  the  ChaKUeans  almost  exclusively 
as  the  instruments  of  judgment ;  their  destruction 
is  seen  by  him  only  in  the  distant  future,  and  is 
viewed  rather  as  involved  in  God"s  purpose  to 
restore  His  people,  than  as  a  retribution  for  theii 
own  tyranny  and  excesses.  II.,  on  the  other  liaiul, 
though  not  unmindful  of  .ludah's  faults  (1-"*),  is 
engrossed  chiefly  by  the  thought  of  the  cruelties  and 
inhumanities  of  the  oppressor  ;  it  is  these  which, 
in  his  eyes,  call  for  judgment,  and  the  outraged 
nations  of  the  earth  execute  it  upon  their  tyrant. 
Further,  II.  is  conscious  of  a  problem,  a  moral 
difficulty,  which  is  not  the  case  with  .leremiah." 
The  wrong-doing  of  the  ChaKUeans  is  more  un- 
bearable than  tlie  evil  it  was  meant  to  punish  ; 
hence  their  continued  successes  seem  to  the  prophet 
to  be  inconsistent  with  J""s  righteousness,  and  it 
is  the  existence  of  this  inconsistency  which  forms 
the  motive  of  this  book.  Thus  while  Jeremiah 
bewailed  the  sins  and  coming  misfortunes  of  his 
peojile,  for  their  own  sake,  II.  brooiied  over  the 
moral  problems  which  the  contemplation  of  them 
raised  in  his  miml.  The  age,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
to  all  the  faithful  servaiit.s  of  (Jod  one  of  trial 
anil  perplexity ;  but.  in  virtue  of  their  dilTeiviii 
temperaments  and  mental  habits,  the  two  conlein- 
jiorary  iirophets  weri'  impressed  by  different  luspects 
of  il. " 

The  central  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  book 

•  .fiTt'mfali,  it  I*  true,  t*  vi-xct  hy  iho  itrttUlfin  of  tho  nro!*- 
porltv  Hf  till*  wIcktMt  1 1'.'!*^),  l>ut  only  Id  »u  fhr  oa  it  ii*  excinpIillfHl 
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lies  ill  the  Ueclaration  of  2* ;  and,  as  indicated 
above,  tlie  true  sense  of  this  is,  tlial  while  the 
Willi  fxci'ssis  of  the  tyrant  carry  in  them  the  f{erin 
of  certain  ruin,  the  'faithfulness'  of  the  ritthleous 
(not  his/((i7/i)  will  be  to  liini  a  principle  of  life.  It 
is  evident  that  this  declaration  is  no  solution  of 
the  iiioial  anomaly  which  the  prophet  discerns. 
The  Chaldiean  init;ht  indeed,  in  virtue  of  his  very 
nature,  be  doomed  ultimately  to  perish,  but  his 
empire  survived  for  70  yeare  ;  and  meanwhile  II. 's 
compatriots,  so  far  from  abidini;  in  peace  and 
security,  experienced  the  indescribable  hardsliips 
of  siei;e  and  exile.  Hut  •  live '  i.s  here  u.sed  in 
the  full  and  pregnant  .sense  which  it  sometimes  has 
in  the  l)T  (e.f/.  Kzk  18),  of  livinj;  in  the  liftht  and 
consciousness  of  the  divine  favour ;  and  what  II. 
thus  promises  is  not  mere  material  prosperity,  but 
the  moral  .security — of  course  often  not  unaccom- 
panieil  by  material  benetits — which  rishteousncss 
brings  with  it  even  in  the  midst  of  external  cal.a- 
mities  (cf.  Is  IK'*-'"),  and  the  sense  of  divine 
approval  which  even  then  does  not  desert  it.  It 
is  enough  for  the  projihet  if  he  can  mitigate  the 
ditficulty  which  pressed  upon  him,  as  it  pressed  no 
douVit  upon  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  recall- 
ing to  them  these  two  truths  of  (Jod's  providence, 
the  doom  which,  at  least  ultimately,  overtakes  the 
t\rant,  and  the  moral  security  enjoyed  by  the 
righti'ous. 

With  regard  to  the  use  made  of  2*  in  the  NT, 
'another  man,'  writes  Wellhausen  quaintly,  'has 
made  the  antithesis  in  this  verse  famous,  by  breath- 
ing into  it  another  spirit.'  Its  .second  clause  is 
quoted,  namely,  twice  by  St.  Paul  (Ro  1",  Gal  V  ; 
cf.  also  lie  W'»),  in  the  .sense,  'The  just  shall  live 
by  faith,'  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justitication 
by  "faith.  This  sense,  whether  it  was  intended  or 
not  by  the  LXX  translators,  whose  version  the 
apostle  used,  was  at  any  rate  one  which  the  Greek 
word  used  by  them  permitted  ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  argument.  But 
it  is  not  the  sense  belonging  to  the  Heb.  '^J^"-?*.* 
The  NT  gives  us  here  what  is  in  reality  a  deveUip- 
ment  of  the  prophet's  thought.  The  apostle, 
familiar  with  the  verse  as  it  read  in  the  LXX 
version,  amplifies  and  spiritualizes  the  words  of 
II.,  interpreting  them  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them,  but  which,  as  it.  was 
suggested,  or  permitted,  by  the  Greek,  fitted  them 
in  that  form  for  use  in  bis  argument,  t 

Litki;.\i:y  and  Textual  CnAi:At'TEKisTics. — 
The  literary  power  of  H.  is  considerable.  Though 
his  book  is  a  brief  one,  it  is  full  of  force  ;  his 
descriptions  are  graphic  and  powerful  ;  thought 
aiul  expression  are  alike  poetic ;  he  is  still  a 
master  of  the  old  classical  style,  terse,  parallel- 
islic,  and  pregnant ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  often 
jirosaic  diffusencss  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  And  if  ch.  ;i 
be  his,  be  is,  moreover,  a  lyric  poet  of  high  order  ; 
the  grand  imagery  and  rhythmic  flow  of  this  ode 
will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hebrew  muse. 

The  text  of  H.  is  manifestly,  in  many  places, 
more  or  less  corrupt, — in  some  places,  unfortun- 
ately, even  beyond  hope  of  restoration. 

L'koKXDS  likl.ATINO  TO  HABAKKUK. — Although, 
as  said  above,  the  prophet's  personal  life  is  in  the 
t)T  a  blank,  Jewish  haggdddh  found  much  to  tell 
of  him, — often,  indeed,  in  defiance  of  chronology 
and  historical    probability.       Thus,   according    to 

*  A  word  expressinfr  the  idea  of  HtetulfatdneHft  OTfaiVifaJneafi, 
mi{,'ht,  no  doubt,  if  jiinited  to  a  relation  towards  a  particular 
person,  pass  readily  into  that  of  Jtdelity,  or  lot/dltif,  towards 
him  ;  and  this,  af^alh,  might  pass  on  into  that  of  belief,  or  fnith, 
in  him  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  Heb.  word  passed 
actually  throufjh  these  possible  ch3nt,'es  of  meaning. 

+  t'omp.  similar  instances  of  enlarged  meanings  in  Eo  92^'- 29 
1018.  M,  ]5ph4»etc. 


one  legend, — based,  no  doubt,  upon  a  connexion 
fancifully  established  between  the  command,  'Go, 
set  a  watchman,'  in  Is  'IV'  and  the  words  of  llab  2' 
'  1  will  siaml  upon  my  watch," — 11.  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  .sentinel  set  by  l.saiah  to  watch 
for  the  fall  of  Habylou  !  Some  of  the  later  Kabbis, 
connecting  his  name  with  the  words  in  2  K  4'" 
'Thou  shall  embrace  a  son,'  imagined  him  even 
to  be  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman,  whom 
Elisha  restored  to  life.  In  the  LXX  text  of  l?el 
and  the  Dragon,  as  given  in  the  Cod.  C'hisianus 
(.Swete,  vol.  ill.  ]]p.  xii.  oHt!'),  this  story  is  pn'faced 
by  the  W(.)rds  ^k  TrpoiprfTtias  ' AfjL[iaKoufx  vioO  'Itttov,  (k 
TTJs  cpfX^s  Xevl,  showing  both  that  this  story  was 
taken  from  an  apocryphal  work  attributed  to 
Ilabakkuk,  and  also  that  the  prophet  was  de- 
scribed ill  it  as  ihe  son  of  Jesus  (.loshua,  or 
Jeshua),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  What  authority 
there  may  have  been  for  the  statement  that  his 
fatlier  was  'ItjctoOs,  we  do  not  know:  the  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  I,evi  may 
be  merely  an  inference  from  the  exjire.ssion  in  8'", 
quoted  above*  According  to  the  'Lives'  of  the 
prophets,  which,  in  two  recensions,  are  attriimted 
respectivelv  to  noroiheus  (in  the  Chron.  I'asch., 
under  (11.  TO,  ed.  Dind.  IK','2,  i.  '28i)  and  Kpipliiinlus 
(Opp.  Ui-22  or  1082,  ii.  247  f.),  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  ^^  dypoO  ]It}6i  toO  Xdp(ICpiph.  (^  dypoO 
BijCfoxw),  which  Delitzsch  thinks  may  be  the 
liaiBiaxapia-  where  Antlochus  Kupator  defeated 
Judas  .Maccalia^us  (1  Mac  6''--^), — though  this  was 
not  in  Simeon,  but  in  Judah,  70  stadia  from  I5eth- 
zur  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  ix,  4),  and  the  modern  Ueit- 
Sakariyeh,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  .lerusalem 
(Rob.  BJiP  iii.  284).  The  same  writers  relate 
further,  that  when  Nebuchadrezzar  ad\aiiced 
against  Jcru.salem  H.  fled  to  Oslrakine  (now 
Straki),  a  city  on  the  Egyptian  coast,  20  miles 
from  the  Uhinocorura,  but  that,  after  the  Clial- 
dieans  had  withdrawn,  he  returned  to  bis  own 
lands,  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  two  years 
before  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  liabylon  (l!.c. 
.5.j8).  Eusebius  states  In  one  place  (Onont.  24(i,  08) 
that  his  tomb  was  .shown  at  Gabatha  ((ilbeah), 
elsewhere  (2.J0,  :! ;  270,  o.j),  that  it  was  shown  at 
Echelah  or  Keella  (Keilali), — 12  and  18  miles,  re- 
spectively, S. \V.  of  Jerusalem;  and,  according  to 
Sozonieii  (lIE  vii.  20),  the  site  of  his  grave,  at  or 
near  Keilali,  was  revealed  in  a  dream  to  Zebennus, 
bishop  of  ICleutheropolis.  In  the  -Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  was  said  by  Jewish  writers  that  II. 
was  burled  at  Ilukkok  (Jos  19"),  in  the  tribe 
of  Napbtali,  a  Utile  N.E.  of  Tabor.  The  most 
widely  diffused  tradition  about  II.  is  that  found 
in  Uel  and  the  Dragon  ■'"' ,  according  to  which  H., 
while  carrying  pottage  to  his  reapers,  was  suddenly 
directed  by  an  angel  to  carry  it  to  Daniel,  who 
had  been  cast  a  second  time,  by  Ciinia,  into  the 
lions'  den  in  Babylon :  upon  prolesiing  that  In- 
had  never  seen  Babylon,  and  did  not  know  where 
the  den  w.os,  he  was  lifted  up  miraculously  by  a 
lock  of  his  hair  (cf.  Ezk  8-')  and  carried  through 
the  air  to  Babylon  ;  having  there  provided  Daniel 
with  his  rep.ist,  he  was  immediately  taken  back 
by  the  angel  to  his  own  place.  Later  Jewish 
writers,  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  allude  to  the 
same  legend.! 

*  Thonirh.  as  Kcil  observes,  it  could,  at  least,  not  be  derived 
from  tlie  l-.\\  ;  for  that  does  not  express  the  pron.  7Hy. 

t  Si-e  furtiuT,  on  the  legend.i  referred  to  above,  the  references 
and  discussion  in  Ilelitzsrh.  Ue  llab.  Propfi.  vita  afi/tie  tt-titte 
(Grimae.  ISH).  |.p.  Vl-Wl.  The  story  of  Bel  ond  the  Drap)n 
quoteil  w'''.  p.  -i-  f. )  by  ILaymundus  ^iartini  (c.  I'i.'iu)  in  a  IVu-m 
agreeing  substantiallv  with  that  of  the  Syriac  version,  from  a 
.\lidrash  called  by  hiili  the  Berenhlth  liahljiih  (not  the  .Midrash 
generally  known'  by  that  name),  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  doiibted  (see  'ih.  p,  ;i4>,  has  been  found  recently  In  nearly 
the  same  form  in  a  .MS.  published  by  Neubauer,  in  which  it  i.s 
stated  to  be  excerpted  from  the  Midrash  Rtthhah  de  litthbah 
(The  Bonk  of  Tobit,  1S7S,  pp.  viii,  xiv,  xci-ii,  89-43;  cf.  the 
Speaker^s  Coinin,  to  the  Apocr.  ii.  344  f ) 
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LiTBRATmE.  —  Delitzsch,  Der  Proph.  Hab.  ails')'!-'!!  1S43 
(very  full);  Ewald,  J'rophrten  (iii.  27 ff.  in  the  tr.);  Hitzig, 
Keil,  Pu8ey,  Orelli,  WcIUiausen,  Nowack,  and  G,  A.  Smith  m 
their  Comm.  on  the  Miner  I'nyphfU ;  A.  B.  Davidson  (in  the 
Camb.  Bible  /or  Scftt>oU);  F.  W.  Farrar  in  the  Minor  PrtpheU 
('Men  of  the  Bible');  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Doctriiw  of  the  Pro- 
pht^U  ;  and  the  orta.  quoted  above.  y,  K.  DRIVER. 

HABAZZINIAH  (n:;x3q).  —  The  grandfather  of 
Jaaz.aniah,  one  of  the  Kechabites  who  were  put  to 
tlie  proof  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer  35'). 

HABERGEON  (np-^  shirynh),  Job  41».— Obsolete 
e.xpre.ssion  (dim.  of  '  hauberk,'  which  is  formed 
from  Old  Norse  hnls  neck,  and  berrjan  to  cover)  for 
'  coat  of  3iuil '  (skiryan).  In  E.\-  28"  39^  the  hi"h 
priest's  robe  is  compared  to  a  habergeon  (Heb. 
K^-n  tahrff)  in  that  it  wa-s  strengthened  round  the 
collar,  '  that  it  should  not  rend.' 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

HABOR  (i'i=n;  A'A/3iip,B"AjSiipand'Ai3iup,  Babor), 
still  called  Khabour.  Strabo  (xvii.  §  27)  and  Pro- 
copius  (Bell.  Pers.  ii.  5)  call  it  Aborr/uts  {'A^d^fias), 
Isidore  of  Charax  (p.  248)  Ahuras  ('A^oi;pas),Zosimus 
(iii.  12)  Aboras  (Afiapat),  Pliny  CImboras,  Ptolemy 
(v.  18)  Chaboras  [Xa^uipa^).  According  to  the  Bible 
(2  K  17"  18",  1  Ch  5^),  it  flows  through  Gozan.  The 
Habor  is  an  important  tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
risin"  in  Mons  ^Iasius  (now  called  Karej  Dagh),  to 
the  N.  of  the  celebrated  city  lids  el-'Ain  (Resaina), 
and  flowing  S.S.W.,  through  a  circuitous  channel 
with  fertile  banks,  into  the  Euphrates  at  Karkeseea 
=  Abou-psera  (I.ayard),  after  a  course,  to  a  great 
extent  navigable,  of  nearly  200  miles.  Sir  H. 
Laj-ard,  standing  on  the  conical  hill  of  Koukab 
(about  lat.  36°  20'  long.  41°),  saw  the  main  stream 
running  from  the  N.  W.  and  receiving  (on  the  N.) 
the  waters  of  the  M3'gilonius  (Jerujer),  which 
entered  it  after  passing  Ni.sibis  and  other  cities. 
Both  banks  are  covered  with  mounds,  doubtless 
remains  of  Assyrian  cities.  The  name  of  the 
Habor  is  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

Tiglatli-pileser  I.  (about  B.C.  1120)  boasts  of 
having  killed  ten  mighty  elephants  in  the  land  of 
Haran  and  '  on  the  banks  ot  the  Habor.'  Assur- 
na?ir-apli  (B.C.  885-8G0)  crossed  the  Tigris,  con- 
quered the  district  of  the  yarmi.'i  (or  (tar-rit  or 
{fariit),  then  marched  to  the  Euphrates  after 
subjugating  the  district  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Habor  (pidte  ia  ndr  Hahur,  '  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Habor,'  from  winch  it  would  seem  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Euphrates  through  several 
outlets).  According  to  2  K  17"  18"  and  1  Ch  5»  it 
was  to  the  banks  of  this  river  that  Shalmaneser 
and  Sargon  transported  the  exiled  Israelites.  It 
is  now  well  known  that  this  river  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  '  Chel)ar '  of  Ezekiel  (P  etc.).  The 
name  Habor  is  perhaps  of  non-Semitic  origin,  and 
may  mean  '  fisn-river  '  {g'a  '  fish  '  -I-  bur  '  river,' 
Frd.  Delitzsch).  L  A.  PINCHES. 

HACALIAH(.T'r:n,XtX/t(e).a,XA«ri«j(Lnc.),"AxaX<i 
AX,  •AxeXid  (10'),  Neh  1'  10',  AV  Hachaliah).— The 
father  of  Nehemiah.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
doubtful  ;  Wellhausen  would  rend  it  as  Hakk61ejah 
(":^;r),  i.e.  '  wait  for  J" ' ;  cf.  Is  8"  C4>. 

H.  A.  White. 

HACHILAH  (n^'jq  'dark'). —A  hiding-place  of 
David  which  was  discovered  to  Saul  by  the 
Ziphites,  1  S  23"  20'-'.  It  was  a  hill  (n;:))  in  S. 
.luiliili,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Ziiih  ; 
lying  on  the  '  right '  (i.e.  to  the  south)  of  the  desert 
(i/f.ihimtJn),  according  to  the  lirst  of  the  above 
passages,  or,  according  to  the  second,  'before' 
(')?•'';•)  the  desert.  It  may  Ik;  the  hill  Dfihr  elktilA, 
N.  of  Wady  el-War  [PEF  Mem.  ii.'  313;  Buhl, 
GAP  07).  Glaser  (Skizze,  ii.  326)  wouhl  read 
Uachilah  also  in  1  S  15'  instead  of  Uanlah  (''^'^q). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

voi_  II.  -i8 


HACHMONI,  HACHMONITE.  — Both  represent 
one  and  the  same  Heb.  word  'jiD:n,  but  in  1  Ch 
27"  the  latter  is  translated  as  a  pr.  name,  '  Jehiel 
the  son  of  Hachraoni,'  whereas  in  1  Ch  11"  Jasho- 
beam  is  called  '  a  Hachmonite.'  We  should  prob- 
ably render  it  in  both  ca-ses  as  a  gentilic  name. 
In  2  S  23",  which  is  parallel  to  \  Ch  11",  we  have 
'the  Tahchemonite  'jic^n.3,  which  is  probably  a 
textual  error  for  'rar-n.  (Cf.  Klosterm.,  Driver, 
Wellbansen,  Budde,  Kittel,  ad  II.  cit.,  and  sen 
Adino,  Jashobeam).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HADAD  (Tin,  iiri,  'AdiS,  'ASdp).—i.  Hadad  waa 
the  supreme  Baal  or  god  of  Syria (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  23.  18).  The  Assyr.  inscriptions,  however, 
identify  him  with  the  air-god  Ramman  or  liininion, 
and  accordingly  in  Zee  12'' we  find  Hadad-Kimmon, 
'  Hadad  is  Kiramon.'  But  it  is  probable  that 
Rimmon  in  certain  parts  of  Syria  represented  the 
sun-god,  and  not,  as  in  Assyria,  the  god  of  the 
atmosphere.  Besides  Adad  or  Hadad,  the  cuneiform 
texts  give  the  abbreviated  Dadu  and  Dadda  as  in 
use  among  the  Syrians,  and  from  certain  Bab. 
contract-tablets  it  would  appear  that  Ben-Hadad, 
'  the  son  of  Hadad,'  was  another  Syrian  deity, 
who,  with  his  father  Hadad  and  mother  Atargatis 
(Athtar-Athi),  made  up  the  usual  Semitic  trinity. 
In  the  religions  of  Asia  Minor  the  place  of  Ben- 
Hadad  is  taken  by  Attys,  a  name  which  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  Hadad. 

2.  (niq)  A  son  of  Ishmael  (Gn  25"  =  1  Ch  1*>,  A\ 
Iladar).  The  MT  is  supported  by  the  LXX  (XooSdi-, 
XaXod,  XoJJdS,  Xoi-Sdi/).  The  Samar.  Pent,  has 
111,  some  MSS  and  the  Pesh.  have  mn,  Targ.  Onk. 
has  11.1. 

3.  A  king  of  Edom,  son  of  Bedad  (perhaps  for 
Ben-Dadi ;  Bu-Dadi  is  the  name  ot  the  Can. 
governor  of  Yurza  [now  Yerzeh],  S.W.  of  Ta.anach 
in  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets).  He  came  from  the 
city  of  Avith,  and  'smote  Midian  in  the  field  of 
Moab'  (Gn  36^  =  1  Ch  1«).  See  further,  Hoinmel, 
AIIT,  221  f. 

4.  Another  king  of  Edom  (1  Ch  1""),  whose  name 
is  miswritten  Hadar  in  Gn  36™.  His  capital  city 
was  Pau.     See  A  HT  264. 

5.  A  member  of  the  royal  honse  of  Edom  (1  K 
Ijuir.)  ,y|,(j  escaped  while  'yet  a  little  child' 
from  the  massacre  of  his  family  by  Joab  after 
David's  conquest  of  Edom.  He  was  carried  hrst 
to  Paran  and  then  to  Egypt,  where  the  Pharaoh 
received  him  hospitably,  and  assigned  him  lauds 
and  food.  He  married  the  Pharaoh's  sister-in-law, 
and  his  son  Genubath  was  brought  up  as  an 
Egyptian  prince.  After  the  death  of  David  and 
Joab,  Hadad  returned  to  Edom,  and  there  worked 
'  mischief '  to  Solomon.  Edom,  however,  continued 
to  be  dependent  on  Judah,  as  we  learn  from  1  K 
9*,  2  K  3»  S*.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

HADADEZER  (njjrn^),  'Hadad  is  a  help'  (2  S 
8'- ",  1  K  1 V),  wrongly  written  Hadarezer  in  2  S 
lO"- '»,  1  Ch  18'»-  '• '  ly'«- '».  The  name  is  the  Heb. 
equivalent  of  the  Aram.  Hadadidri,  which  is  given 
in  the  As-syr.  in.scriptions  as  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Dama.scus,  who  is  called  Ben-Hadad  II.  in  the 
OT.  Bricks  have  been  found  in  Babylonia  stamped 
with  the  name  of  Hadad-n.'idinakh[6s]  (Hndad- 
nadinakhi)  in  Gr.  and  .Vram.  letters,  whii  h  makes 
the  reading  of  the  divine  name  quite  certain. 

Iladadezer  was  son  of  Kchob  and  king  of  Zobab 
(.\sayr.  ZubitC),  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Haniath. 
His  dominions  included  Damascus  in  the  south, 
and  extcnilcd  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  north.  He 
was  defeated  by  David  '  a.s  ho  went  to  recover  his 
iKjrder  (or  ratlicr  the  pillar  which  marked  the 
limits  of  conquest)  at  the  river  Euplirate.s.'  The 
Syrians  of  Damascus  who  thereuiMin  came  to  his 
assistance  were  also  defeati^d,  and  Damascus  itself 
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W!i3  occupied  by  the  Israelites.  The  ttililed  shields 
of  U.  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  largo  quantities 
of  bronze  were  obtained  by  David  in  the  cities  of 
Berothai  and  Tibhath  (the  Tubikhi  of  the  Tel  el- 
Amarna  tablets  and  the  Kgyp.  geographical  lists). 
Toi  king  of  Hamath,  who  had  been  at  war  with 
II.,  now  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  Isr. 
monarch  on  his  victories.  At  a  later  date,  when 
war  liad  broken  out  between  David  and  the 
Ammonites,  H.  despatched  20,000  footmen  from 
Zobah  and  Beth-rehob  to  the  help  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, other  troops  being  also  furnished  by  the 
Sj-rian  princes  or  Maacah  and  Tob.  The  combined 
host,  liowever,  was  annihilated  by  Joab,  wlio  pro- 
ceeded to  overrun  Ammon.  H.  now  obtained  the 
help  of  tlie  Ararasans  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  but  the  Syrian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Shobach  (called  Shophach  1  Ch  19'"),  was 
utterly  defeated  by  David  at  Helam,  which  is 
probably  tlie  Khalman  of  the  Assyx.  inscriptions, 
usually  identilied  with  Aleppo.  Josephus  {Ant. 
VII.  vi.  3)  transforms  Helam  into  a  Syrian  general, 
Klialaman,  and  tells  us  that  Hadadezer,  under  the 
name  of  Hadad,  was  mentioned  by  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus  in  his  history  of  Damascus.  Tlie  battle  of 
Helam  completely  broke  the  power  of  Zobah. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
HADADRIMMON  (psT-iq),  mentioned  in  Zee  12" 
along  with  tlie  valley  of  Megiddon.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  of  national  lamen- 
tation over  the  slaughter,  by  Necoh  of  Egypt  (2  K 
2.3^,  2  Ch  35-"-"*'),  of  Josiah,  the  last  promising  king 
of  Judah.  Hitzig  suggested  (Commentar  itber  den 
Jesnja,  1833,  on  17*)  that  the  mourning  was  for 
Adonis,  as  in  Phoenicia ;  and  he  was  followed  by 
Movers,  Kneucker,  Leyrer,  W.  R.  Smith,  and 
Merx.  Baudissin  (in  Stitdien  zur  Sem.  liclifj.- 
geschkhte),  however,  concludes  to  stand  by  the 
former  position.  LXX  reads  /co7rer6s  poivos,  and 
tlie  Vulg.  Adadremmon.  The  usual  identification 
is  with  Uummanek,  a  small  village  S.  of  Megiddo, 
and  N.W.  of  Jentn  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog. 
389,  n.  2). 

LiTERATURB. — Baudissin,  Shidien,  etc.  295  ff. ;  Baethgen, 
Beltraije  z.  sem.  Relvj .-geechichte,  75,  84,  255  (both  these  authors 
discusa  fully  the  component  elements  of  the  word) ;  Wellhau^en, 
Klein.  Proph.  192  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  RS  392  n. ;  Schrader,  COT  on 
Zee  12"  ;  Bredenkamp,  Steiner,  Orelli,  and  Nowack  in  their 
Comm.  on  Zee,  ad  toe.  See  alao  the  separate  articles,  Hadad 
andRisisiON.  IrA  M.  PRICE. 

HADAR,  Gn  36».— See  Hadad  i. 

HADAREZER.— See  Hadadezer. 

HADASHAH  (ny-iq).— A  town  in  the  Shephelah 
of  Judali,  Jos  15".     Its  site  is  unknown. 

HADASSAH  (ns-iq  '  myrtle ').— The  Jewish  name 
of  Esther  (i.e.  Pers.  stdra,  'star').     It  occurs  only 

in  Est  V. 

HADES  ('AiSj,5,  ^«,,s).— The  term  used  in  the 
LXX  and  NT  for  the  abode  of  the  departed,  the 
unseen  world  into  which  men  pass  at  death.  It  is 
a  Word  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  OT,  of 
very  rare  occurrence  in  the  NT.  In  the  AV  of  the 
OT  it  is  unhappily  rendered  by  'hell'  (Dt  32^, 
2  S  22«,  Ps  16'°  18"  116'  ISQ',  and  often),  '  the  pit' 
(Nu  les"-  =°),  and  '  the  grave  '  (Gn  37»,  1  S  2«,  Jol)  T 
\i^,  Ps  30^  49'^- '»  etc.).  The  original  sense  of  the 
English  word  '  hell '  appears  to  have  been  simply 
that  of  the  hidden,  unseen  place,  and  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  '  realm  of  the  dead '  it  occurs  in  the 
statements  of  the  Creeds  on  the  article  of  Christ's 
Desrent  to  Hell,  as  well  as  in  old  English  ('The 
Harrowing  of  Hell '  in  the  Exeter  Book  ;  Chaucer, 
The  Milieres  Tale,  v.  3572 ;  Spenser,  Son.  68).  Its 
■se  in  the  AV,  therefore,  has  been  defended,  e.g. 


by  Bp.  Horsley,  on  the  ground  that '  in  its  primary 
and  natural  sense  it  si^nilies  nothing  more  than 
the  unseen  and  covered  place '  (Sermons,  ii.  20). 
But  the  English  Kevisers,  recognizing  the  difficulty 
of  disconnectinij  the  word  from  its  usual  associa- 
tions, have  disi)laccd  '  hell '  bj'  '  Hades '  in  the  NT. 
In  the  OT  thej'  h.ave  adopted  a  less  uniform  practice. 
In  the  historical  books  tliey  have  left  the  rendering 
'the  grave'  or  'the  pit'  in  the  text,  and  have 
placed  on  the  margin  the  note  '  lleb.  Sheol,'  to 
'  indicate  that  it  does  not  signify  the  place  of 
burial,'  as  they  explain  in  their  Preface.  In  the 
poetical  books  tliei'  usu.ally  give  Sheol  in  the  text, 
and  put  •  the  grave '  in  the  m.argin.  In  Is  14  they 
retain  'hell'  in  the  text  and  give  'Sheol'  in  the 
margin,  on  the  ground  that  in  that  paragraph  the 
word  '  hell '  has  '  more  of  its  usual  sense,  and  is  less 
liable  to  be  misunderstood,'  while  '  any  change  in 
so  familiar  a  passage  which  was  not  distinctly  an 
improvement  would  be  a  decided  loss.'  The  Ameri- 
can Revisers,  however,  have  followed  the  more  con- 
sistent course  of  giving  '  Sheol '  in  the  text  of  the 
OT,  and  dispensing  with  the  variant  renderings 
'  the  grave,'  '  the  pit,'  '  hell ' ;  as  '  Hades '  is  given 
by  both  English  and  American  Revisers  in  the  text 
of  the  NT.    (See  also  the  article  on  Hell.) 

The  word  Hades  is  a  familiar  term  in  classical 
Greek.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
o  privative  and  iSelf,  videre,  '  see,'  and  hence  it  is 
rendered  Nclucus  by  Hermann.  This  etymology 
is  thought  to  be  rendered  extremely  doubtful  by 
the  presence  of  the  aspiration,  and  so  Voss  (Hipnn 
Dem.  348)  would  derive  the  word  from  iba,  x^om,  in 
the  sense  of  iroKvbiimjs,  der  Uinfasser,  the  '  all- 
receiving,'  '  all  ■  devouring. '  Though  the  Attic 
form,  however,  was  'Ai5i;s,  q-Srii,  the  more  ancient 
torm,  as  generally  in  Homer,  was  'AtoTjs,  -ao  and  -f  w, 
which  form,  except  in  the  Epic  genitive  'Aiofu, 
occurs  also  in  the  'Tragic  poets.  So  in  Milton  (PL 
u.  963,  964)— 

'  and  by  them  stood 

Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Demogorgon.' 

In  Homer,  the  word  (also  in  the  form  'KiSuivein 
there,  in  Hesiod,  and,  though  rarely,  in  the 
Tragedians)  occurs  only  as  a  proper  name,  the 
name  of  the  god  of  the  nether  world,  Pluto ;  in 
Hesiod  (Th.  455),  the  son  of  Kronos  and  Rheia,  and 
older  brother  of  Zeus.  Hence,  in  Homer,  tlie 
forms  (h  'Atoao,  dv  'AtSao  with  or  without  Sbixovs, 
Slifioit,  in  the  sense  of  '  into '  or  '  in  the  lower  world  ' ; 
in  Attic  the  forms  iv  and  eWAiSov  ;  and  in  the  NT 
the  ^;'5i5ouof  the  TR,  and  the  later  MSSin  Ac  2-''-*' 
displaced  by  the  e/j  q.^-qf  of  the  RV  and  the  older 
MSS.  Later  the  word  became  an  appellative,  de- 
noting the  underworld  itself,  the  habitation  of  the 
dead,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Orcus,  Inferi, 
Infernum,  Inferna. 

In  the  LXX  and  the  OT  Apocr.  the  word  repre- 
sents the  Heb.  Vlx^',  and  sometimes  other  Heb. 
terms,  as  -lu  (Is  14'»  38'«),  r^^\-^  (Ps  93  [94]"  113"> 
[115"]),  m=  (Pr  14'^  16^,  Is  28"),  niD  (Job  33~),  nitS' 
(Job  38").  These  latter,  however,  are  only  occa- 
sional occurrences.  In  the  vast  majority  of  casea 
(some  59  in  the  canonical  books  alone,  and  often  in 
the  Apocr.)  '  Hades'  is  the  equivalent  of  Sin?,  and 
it  carries  with  it  the  sense  which  that  term  has  as 
a  designation  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

The  conceptions  formed  of  that  world  by  different 
peoples  have  been  very  various.  They  nave  been 
largely  affected  by  racial,  geographical,  and  climatic 
circumstances,  and  have  not  been  altogether  con- 
stant in  the  history  of  the  beliefs  of  the  progressive 
peoples.  By  far  the  more  prevalent,  however,  has 
been  the  idea  that  would  most  naturally  occur  to 
men  as  they  looked  down  into  the  grave  which  hid 
their  departed  kinsfolk  from  their  gaze — that  of 
an  underivorld,  the  opposite  in  all  respects  of  the 
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open,  visible,  sunlit  world  of  activity.  In  various 
forms  this  general  conception  has  held  the  mind  of 
races  as  dillerent  as  the  lusty  Teutonic  tribes,  the 
Zulus  of  Africa,  the  savages  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  Samoan  islanders,  the  Asiatic  Karens, 
the  Italmen  of  Kanischatka,  the  Kgyptians,  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. It  was  also  the  popular  conception  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  llebrew  form  of  the  idea 
had  special  alUnity  with  that  of  the  Uabylonians 
and  Greeks.  In  the  OT,  therefore.  Hades  ex- 
presses the  general  view  of  the  world  of  the 
departed  as  a  dark,  deep  underworld,  in  which  the 
deceased  continue  to  exist,  but  in  a  state  of  being 
devoid  of  the  joy,  the  activity,  the  fulness,  and  the 
substantiality  of  real  life.  For  the  most  part,  too, 
in  the  OT  it  is  an  abode  from  which  there  is  no 
return,  and  in  which  tliere  are  no  moral  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  condition  involving  separation  at  once 
from  living  men  and  from  the  living  God  ;  one  in 
which  rich  and  poor,  king  and  slave,  good  and 
evil,  subsist  togetlier  in  the  same  inane,  shadowy, 
cheerless  condition,  without  positive  reward  for 
the  righteous  or  pen.altv  for  the  wicked.  Though 
not  without  occasional  hints  and  suggestions  of 
better  things,  the  OT,  reflecting  the  popular 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  on  the  subject,  presents 
Hades  neither  as  a  distinct  stadium  between  death 
and  a  larger  future,  nor  as  a  scene  of  moral  issues, 
but  as  the  common  gathering-place  for  the  de- 
parted, into  which  all  alike  go  down,  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing  to  be  clearly  seen  or  certainly 
looked  for,  and  from  which  tliere  is  no  open  way  of 
restoration  to  the  old  strength  of  life,  far  loss  any 
elevation  to  a  new  and  higher  life,  near  or  afar. 

The  idea  of  llndcs  and  the  e.\istence  after  lieath, 
however,  did  not  continue  to  stand  at  tliis  level. 
In  ccjurse  of  time,  by  the  experience  of  faith,  the 
teaching  of  the  prophets,  and  the  operation  of 
other  influences  which  we  less  clearly  understand, 
it  changed  in  more  tlian  one  direction.  The  pro- 
cess is  seen  in  the  OT  itself,  esjiccially  in  the 
poetical  liooks  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
yet  in  dillerent  ways.  In  the  former,  faith  is  .seen 
overlea[)ing  the  dark  domain  of  Hades,  negativing 
the  thought  of  a  perpetual  existence  in  its  drearj- 
and  futile  depths,  having  visions  and  forecasts 
of  a  more  satisfying  future  (e.g.  Ps  IG.  17.  49.  73, 
Job  14'3-"  16'»-17'»  19^-='  etc.).  In  the  latter  we  find 
not  merely  surmises  and  anticipations,  but  definite 
teaching,  which  grows  from  less  to  more  till  it 
declares  the  lio]>e  of  a  resurrection  of  Israel's  dead, 
and  an  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  death  to  ever- 
lasting life  or  to  everlasting  contempt  (Is  26'",  Dn 
12-- ').    But  that  is  the  most  i  hat  the  OT  books  give. 

The  jirocess  of  change,  however,  went  farther. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  apocryphal,  tlie  rabbinical, 
and  especially  the  apocalyptic  literature.  New 
ideas  became  connected  with  Hades  and  the  future, 
yet  without  settling  into  a  uniform  faith  or 
obtaining  general  acceptance  in  any  one  mode. 
In  some  of  the  books  the  old  conception  of 
Hades  is  continued  with  little  or  no  change 
(Sir  IT'-''-""  41*,  Bar  2",  To  3«- '»  lit",  1  .Mac  'i"" 
14*").  In  these  there  is  little  or  nothing  beyond  a 
simple  acquiescence  in  the  fact  of  man's  mortality 
(Sir  4 1 '•■*).  In  others  there  is  the  hope  of  an 
immortality  for  the  soul,  liut  no  certain  liope  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  (Wis  2-''  S'-*  4''-  "  15").  In 
others  there  is  the  ilelinite  statement  of  the  com- 
pleter belief  in  a  future  life  with  moral  is.sues,  the 
doctrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection  being  in  some 
cases  less  prominent  and  less  distinct  than  that  of 
a  general  continuance  of  life  or  return  to  life 
(Enoch  22"-  "  51'»  t;i»  91"  92',  I's-Sol  3"  13»  etc.), 
in  others  more  so  (2  Mac  7»-  "•  ^  12"-  "  ;  cf.  Sibyll. 
IMO  .2-.H.  «»  4.*  :r.ip_  AiKjc.  liar  30'-»  50'  51«,  2  Es  7'-'). 
In  others  the  idea  that  Hades  is  a  place  of  relative 


moral  awards  appears,  though  in  no  very  definite 
or  pronounced  form  (Wis  S''"  5'"'*  e'*""  H"  '"■  as 
compared  with  3"-  '8  etc.,  2  Mac  7"-  "•  "•  =*  12"-" 
14"  etc.)  J  while  in  the  apocalyptic  books  the  pre- 
vailing conception  has  come  to  be  that  of  an 
intermediate  state,  inth  relative  rewards  for  the 
good  and  penalties  for  the  evil  (Enoch  10'^  22.  100* 
103'  etc.,  ISook  of  Jub.  5--"  7=^  22='  24"  36  ;  cf.  2  Es 
7^1-30.  3<i.-38..  61.-  75.-101-  gtc.  (Jafflcs,  T.  atid  S.  iii.  2) ; 
Apoc.  Bar  52'"'  etc.).  In  the  rabbinical  literature 
further developmen lis  of  opinion  are  seen,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  regarding  Hades  as  an  inter- 
mediate state  with  purgatorial  processes  for  those 
of  Israel  and  (at  a  later  sta^'e)  with  two  distinct 
compartments  or  divisions  within  it — one  of  pre- 
liminai-y  blessedness,  and  another  of  preliminary 
woe.  Our  Lord  and  His  apostles  spoke  to  the 
ideas  which  the  Jews  of  their  time  had  on  these 
subjects  as  on  others.  Regard  must  be  had  to  this 
in  interpreting  the  occurrences  of  the  word  Hades 
in  NT.  The  question  is,  how  far  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  prevalent  OT  idea  of  Hades  are 
reflected  in  the  NT  ;  what  precise  sense  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  term  there ;  and  to  what  extent  it 
has  a  doctrinal  significance  or  suggests  doctrinal 
conclusions. 

The  small  place  which  is  given  to  the  term 
itself,  or  to  any  equivalent  for  it,  in  the  NT  is  tlie 
first  thin"  that  calls  for  attention.  The  word 
occurs  onlj-  ten  times  in  all,  including  parallels, 
according  to  the  be.st  text.  It  is  found  nowhere  in 
John's  Gospel,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  E|)i.stle  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  the  Catholic  Epistles,  'j'liree  of 
its  occurrences  are  on  Christ's  lips,  viz.  Mt  11^ 
(with  its  parallel  Lk  10")  16'»,  Lk  16».  In  two  of 
these  the  word  is  obviously  used  in  a  figurative 
sen.se  :  in  the  one  to  express,  in  the  case  of 
Capernaum,  an  absolute  overthrow,  a  humiliation 
as  deep  as  the  former  loftiness  and  pride  had  been 
great  ;  in  the  other,  to  express,  in  the  ea.se  of  the 
Church,  a  security  which  shall  be  proof  against 
death  and  destruction.  The  third  occurrence,  in 
the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  is  of  a 
dillerent  kind,  and  has  even  been  taken  to  put 
our  Lord's  imprimatur  on  the  Jewish  idea  of  two 
compartments  in  Hades,  distinct  from,  yet  near, 
one  another.  The  point  of  the  parable,  however, 
is  the  broad  moral  lesson  of  the  penaltj*  of  a  sellisli 
life.  Everything  else  is  secondary  and  ancillarj' 
to  this.  Tliat  being  so,  the  use  of  the  word  here  is 
ethical  rather  than  doctrinal.  It  does  not  take  us 
beyond  the  broad  fact  that  there  is  a  state  of  being 
into  which  men  pass  at  death,  and  that  the  divine 
righteousness  follows  them  thither  with  moral 
decisions  atl'ecting  their  conditions  there  and  re- 
versing antecedent  estimates  and  circumstances. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  Acts  the  word  occurs  in  a 
quotation  from  the  16th  Psalm,  and  with  an  appli- 
cation of  that  utterance  of  OT  faith  to  the  case  of 
Clirist,  His  death  and  His  resurrection  ;  in  which, 
therefore,  it  has  again  the  broad  sense  of  the  world 
of  the  departed  into  which  Christ  pa.ssed  like  other 
men,  though  only  to  be  raised  from  it.  Neither 
do  the  pa.s.sagcs  in  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  .lohii  carry 
us  bejond  this.  In  the  first  (!'*),  wliere  Christ 
claims  to  have  'the  keys  of  death  and  Hailes,'  we 
have  simply  the  declaration  of  His  power  over 
death  and  the  habitation  that  receives  the  dead. 
His  ability  to  deliver  or  bring  up  from  these.  In 
the  second  (Ci")  we  have  a  personification  of  Hades 
as  a  demon  following  Death,  the  rider  on  the  i>nle 
horse,  to  devour  those  slain  bv  him.  In  the  tliinl 
and  fourth  (20"-  ")  Death  and  Hades  appear  again 
as  demon  figures,  striking  down  and  swallowing 
men,  but  compelled  at  la.st  to  render  up  their 
victims,  and  doomed  themselves  to  be  destroyed 
by  Christ.  In  the  passage  in  1  Co  (15")  the  reading 
q.'iri  in  the  second  clause  must  give  place  to  OiraT. 
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We  gather,  in  the  Becond  place,  that  in  all  the 
NT  passages  (except  Mt  11'^,  Lk  10")  Hades  is 
associated  with  dcatli ;  thiit  it  expresses  the  i;enoral 
conception  of  the  invisible  world  or  aliodo  into 
which  death  usliers  men  ;  and  tliat  it  presents  this 
habitation  of  the  future,  not  as  a  tinal  state,  hut  as 
an  intermediate  scene  of  existence  with  relative 
moral  distinctions.  It  appears,  further,  that  the 
prevtleut  ideas  connected  witli  it,  in  its  association 
with  death,  are  those  of  privation,  detention,  and 
righteous  recompense,  the  thought  of  the  relative 
reward  of  good  being  suhordinate,  if  expressed 
at  all,  to  that  of  the  retribution  of  evil  and  to 
that  of  the  penal  character  pertaining  to  lUuhs  as 
tlie  minister  of  death.  Otlierwise  tlio  NT  Hades 
shows  little  or  nothing  of  the  change  which  had 
come  upon  the  old  concejition  of  bheol,  or  the 
world  of  the  dead,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
Jewish  thought  and  belief.  In  none  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  itself  occurs  liave  we  any  dis- 
closures or  even  hints  of  purgatorial  fires,  puri- 
fying processes,  or  extended  operations  of  grace. 
In  none  of  them  have  we  anything  approacliing 
the  Virgilian  picture  of  the  underworld,  with  its 
schooling  in  punishment,  its  washing  outer  burning 
out  of  guUt,  its  boon  of  forgetfuiness  {^n.  vi. 
723-731,  Mackail's  trans.  ;  cf.  Conington's  Virgil, 
ii.  418,  419).  They  are  silent  as  regards  all  such 
things  as  the  Limbus  Patntm,  the  Limbus  In- 
fantum, etc.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theolog}-,  the 
division  of  Hades  into  distinct  sections  for  dillerent 
classes  of  the  dead,  the  topographical  definitions 
of  the  underworld  in  which  both  poetry  and 
theolog;\'  have  indulged.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
them  like  the  precise  and  developed  doctrine  of 
later  times  on  the  condition  of  men  in  the  space 
Lfween  death  and  resurrection,  or  like  those 
theories  of  a  sleep  of  the  soul,  a  ministry  of  Christ 
in  Ilndcs,  a  continuance  of  disciplinary  processes, 
an  extension  of  converting  and  restoring  agencies, 
and  other  similar  ideas,  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  general  idea  of  a  Status  Medius  in  the 
theologies  of  various  Churches  and  in  the  systems  of 
divines  of  diUerent  schools,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek 
Catholic,  and  Protestant.  In  its  ideas  and  in  its 
delinite  teaching  the  NT  turns  for  the  most  part  on 
the  present  life,  with  its  moral  choices  and  spiritual 
responsibilities,  and  on  the  state  of  being  that 
follows  the  judgment,  with  its  final  decisions.  It 
makes  little  of  the  mysterious  space  that  comes 
between  the  two. 

LrrBRATtrRK. — The  books  given  under  the  article  Eschatoloot, 
epperially  Bottcher,  De  Inferig ;  Gudcr,  DU  Lehrf  der 
Erschfiming  Jesu  Christi  unter  den  Toiltrn  ;  Weber,  Jiidiscfie 
Theologie ;  Hamburger,  KeaZ  -  Encyclopttdie  fiir  Bibel  mid 
Talmud  ;  also  (Jreswell,  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  vol.  v. 
pt.  ii. ;  Rinck,  Zusfand  nach  dnn  7'ode ;  Oertel.  Uadi's  ;  Craven, 
Kxcureua  in  Lanpe's  Com.  on  Revelation  ;  Schenkel,  liibeUexiam  ; 
K\ti\iTa,  Uandwiirterbuch  dei  biblischen  Altertunis  ;  Cremer,  Bib- 
liteh-theologitcha  WUrterbuch.  g.  D.  F.  SaLMOND. 

HADID  (T-iij).— Named  along  with  Lod  and  Ono, 
Ezr2''  =  Neh  7",  peopled  by  Beniamites  after  the 
Captivity,  Neh  11**,  probably  to  be  identified  also 
with  Adida  of  1  Mac  12^  13".  It  is  the  modern 
Hnditheh  in  the  low  hills,  about  3^  miles  N.E.  of 
Lydda.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sh.  xiv.  ;  Robinson,  BRP 
iii.  143;  Gu6rin,  Judtc,  i.  320;  Buhl,  GAP  197. 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

HADLAI  ('^-lo).— An  Ephraimite,  2  Ch  28".  See 
Genealogy. 

HADORAM  (oi\iq).— 1.  The  fifth  son  of  Joktan 
(Gn  ICF  B  'OSoppi,  1  Ch  1"  A  KfSoupdv),  and  so  pre- 
sumably the  name  of  a  Yemenite  district  or  tribe 
not  otherwise  kno\vn.  It  has  been  conjectured 
t  hat  the  'ASpo/xirai  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  10)  or  the  Atramita; 
ll'lin.  vi.  32,  xii.  30)  are  here  referred  to,  but  the 
latter  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  people 


of  flarframaut  (see  DiUm.  ad  loc.  and  art.  Hazar- 

MAVKTH). 

2.  The  son  of  Tou  king  of  Hamath,  who  was 
sent  by  his  father  on  an  embassy  to  David  after 
the  latter's  victory  over  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah 
(I  Ch  18'»).  In  the  parallel  pas.sage  2  S  8"'-  Tou  is  less 
correctly  given  as  Toi  ("i.i  for  lya),  while  Hadoram 
wrongly  appears  as  Joram  (Q-iv) :  the  LXX,  how- 
ever, gives 'lf55oK/)d>',  and  in  I  Ch  IS'" 'ISonpad;,.. 

3.  In  2  Ch  10"  Hadoram  (B-ji.i)  is  given  as  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  of  the  levies  in  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam.  The  parallel  passage  1  K  12" 
has  preserved  the  more  correct  form  Adoi  iiin  (n-iiis;), 
while  the  LXX  (to  1  Ch)  has  the  fuller  form 
Adoniram  {'ASui'etpdn).  See  Adonikam,  and  cf. 
Driver,  Text  of  Ham.  267.  J.  V.  STENNINO. 

HADRACH  (TJIiJ,  Assyr.  gatnrikka).—The 
capital  of  a  region  in  Syria,  and  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  the  times  of  L'zziah  and  his  successors. 
The  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible,  namely, 
in  Zee  9' ;  but  in  that  one  place  it  is  made 
emphatic.  The  'land  of  Hadrach'  is  there  men- 
tioned as  h.aving  the  .same  interest  with  Damascus, 
and  as  in  relations  with  '  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,'  and 
with  Hamath,  Tyre,  Zidon,  the  several  Philistine 
peoples,  the  sons  of  Javan,  Egypt,  and  especially 
Assyria. 

The  Assyr.  records  for  a  certain  period  promi- 
nently mention  Hadrach  in  connexion  with 
Damascus,  Arpad,  Hamath,  Samaria,  Judali, 
though  they  give  no  details.  Assur-dan  III.  made 
an  expedition  thither  in  his  first  year,  B.C.  772, 
another  in  his  eighth,  and  another  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  Hadrach  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  that 
bear  the  name  of  Tiglathpile.ser  (B.C.  745-727),  and 
in  others  which  Assyriologists  attribute  to  Tiglath- 

Sileser,  though  the  fragments  of  them  now  known 
o  not  bear  his  name.  The  period  is  that  in  which 
the  'shepherds 'of  Israel  were  Zechariah,  Shailuin, 
Menahem,  Pekahiah,  Pekali,  and  Hoshea ;  when 
the  realm  of  Jeroboam  II.,  including  the  peoples 
from  the  Mediter.  to  the  Euphrates,  was  falling 
to  pieces  before  the  Assyrian.  The  Assyr.  kings 
speak  of  themselves  as  overthrowing  a  confederacy, 
headed  by  Uzziah  of  Judah,  and  extending  as  far 
as  Hamath.  At  different  times  in  this  period  they 
deported  Israelites  from  the  northern  tribes,  and 
from  east  of  Jordan  (1  Ch  5«-  »,  2  K  15-""). 

Apparently,  the  identification  of  Hadrach  with 
^atarikka  is  beyond  doubt,  and  the  writer  of  this 
prophecy  had  this  period  in  mind,  whatever  bearing 
these  facts  may  have  on  the  various  critical  and 
historical  questions  that  arise  (see  bchrader,  KAT* 
453,  and  Del.  Paradies,  279). 

W.  J.  Beeciier. 
HAFT.—'  The  hoft  of  a  knife,  that  whereby  you 
have  or  hold  it,'  s.ays  Trench  (Study  of  Words,  303) ; 
and  the  two  words  are  no  doubt  etymol.  connected, 
but  the  connexion  is  not  quite  so  immediate. 
Haft  occurs  once  in  AV,  Jg  .S-^  '  And  the  haft  also 
went  in  after  the  blade  '  (:s;.%  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 
or  handle  of  a  knife).  Wj'c.  (who  has  '  pommel ' 
here,  [13S8.  ether  hiltc])  uses  '  haft'  in  Dt  19°  '  the 
yren,  slipt  of  fro  the  haft,  smytith  his  freend,  and 
sleet h  '  (1.JS8,  'helve').  Cf.  also  Gower,  Con/ana 
Amantia,  iv. — 

'  But  yet  ne  fond  I  nought  the  haft, 
Which  might  unto  the  blade  accorde.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HAGAB  (337,  'Ayd^),  Ezr  Z"".— His  descendanti 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel.  The  name,  with  that 
preceding  it  in  Ezr,  is  absent  from  the  parallel  list 
in  Neh  7,  the  loss  being  apparently  due  to  the 
similarity  between  the  names  Hagabah  and 
Hagab.     It  appears  in  1  Es  S**  as  Accaba. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 
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HAG  ABA  (n;.:d,  'A-,a^d  B,  'Ayyalid  A),  Neli  7*.— 
'I'liu  lii-;ul  uf  iuiotlier  family  of  Nutliiniiu  who  re- 
turned from  IJabi'lon  witli  Zerubbabel. 

HAGABAH  (rtjjq,  •A^ojSd).— The  slightly  different 
form  in  wliieli  the  last-mentioned  name  appears  in 
the  parallel  list  in  Ezr  2".  In  1  Es  o-*  it  become.^ 
Aggaba  (AV  Graba,  B*  cm.,  A  'AyyoiSd). 

HAGAR  (xn  'flight,'  '  emigration').  —  i.  Thi: 
Nark  ATIVES. — Hagar  was  the  name  of  an  Egj-ptian 
woman  (Gn  16'  21")  in  the  service  of  Sarai.  The 
fact  that  she  is  expressly  called  an  Egyptian  has 
given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  she  was  one  of 
the  '  maidservants '  wlio  were  presented  by  Pharaoli 
at  the  time  wlien  tlie  Egyjitian  king  'entreated 
Abraham  well'  for  Sarai's  sake  (12'").  It  would 
appear  that  Hagar  stood  in  that  intimate  relation 
with  Sarai  which  we  find  occupied  bj'  the  maid- 
servants of  Rebekah  (24™)  and  of  Leah  and  Rachel 
(29""-'").  She  was  the  property  of  her  mistress,  not 
of  lier  master  ;  and  Sarai  finding  that  in  the  course 
of  nature  she  could  lierself  have  no  hope  of  having 
cliildren,  proposed  that  Abraham  sliould  take 
Hagar  as  his  concubine.  Hagar  being  Sarai's 
property,  Sarai  would  claim  Hagar's  children  as 
ner  own  (cf.  Ilaohel  and  Leah  in  30'').  Accord- 
ingly, Hagar  became  Abraham's  concubine  ;  and, 
finding  herself  with  cliild,  ajipe.ars  to  have  suffered 
her>clf  to  indulge  in  expressions  of  exultation,  as 
if  of  triumph  over  a  <lufuated  rival.  The  true  wife 
and  the  servant  cimcubine,  in  their  jealousy  and 
hatred,  present  a  picture  of  Bedawin  tent-life,  true 
enougli  to  facts,  however  repugnant  to  Western 
ideas.  Sarai  bitterly  resenteil  the  insult,  ami  com- 
plained to  Abraliam.  The  patriarch  resigned  all 
claim  over  liis  coiiiubine  ;  lie  refused  to  interfere 
himself,  and  handed  Hagar  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Sarai.  Sarai's  harshness  enraged  Hagar ; 
and  tlie  latter,  goaded  to  desperation,  fled  from  her 
mistress  into  the  wilderness.  The  wilderness  of 
Shur  '  before  (i.e.  E.  of)  Egyi)t '  represents  probably 
the  desert  region  of  Jifur  between  I'hilistia  and 
tlie  E.  borders  of  E^ypt  proper  (cf.  Ex  lo--').  Pre- 
sumably, Hagar  betliought  herself  of  fleeing  to  her 
native  country  ;  for  tlirough  this  desert  passed  the 
usual  caravan  route  to  E.gypt.  Wliile  she  was 
resting  by  a  -siiring  in  the  desert  the  An>.;el  of  J" 
appeared  to  her  (v.') ;  bade  her  return  to  her 
mistress  and  be  submissive  to  her ;  he  also  en- 
couraged her  by  telling  her  of  the  son  that  should 
be  born  to  her  ;  his  name  wjus  to  be  Ishmael ;  he 
would  be  as  uutamealile  as  a  wild  ass  ;  he  would 
be  at  war  with  all  men  ;  '  in  the  sight  of  all  his 
brethren '  slumld  he  live  (not  merelj-,  '  to  the  E.  of 
them,'  'jp'Sy)  his  wild,  independent,  deliant  life. 
Hagar,  according  to  the  Hebrew  trailition,  gave 
the  name  Bcertithni-ru'i  to  the  spring,  because  as 
the  angel  departed  she  realized  who  he  was  ;  and 
she  loo1<ed  after  him  who  had  seen  her  in  her 
atlliction  ami  luul  comforted  her.  'The  well  of  the 
living  one  who  sees  me';  this  was  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  name  of  the  well  in  after- 
times  as.sociated  with  the  vision  granted  to  Hagar 
[see  Bker-lamaihcii].  'The  Bedawin  even  yet 
associate  with  Hagiir's  name  a  well  a  ccmsiderable 
distance  south  of  Beersheba  in  Muweilili,  one  of 
the  principal  stati(ms  on  the  caravan  road,  .md  also 
a  rock  dwelling.  Bait  Hagar,  in  the  neighbour- 
hoo<l '  (Dillmann,  in  loc).  Hagar  wa.s  obedient  to 
the  vision,  and  returned  to  iier  niistres.s.  The 
birth  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  the  brief  extract 
from  P  (16'°),  which  also  mentions  that  Abram  wa.s 
then  eighty  six  years  old.  Eleven  years  had  paased 
iitue  llie  call  of'^Abrain. 

Nothing  more  is  related  of  Iliigar  until  the  21st 
ehapter,  where  we  are  told  of  tlie  birth  of  Isaac 
)vv  '■').     On  the  occo-sion  of  the  festival  which  was 


hi-ld  perliaiis  two  or  three  years  later  (see  Del  Izsch 
and  Dillmann,  inlui-.],  S.irali  .saw  Hagar'^<.son  'play- 
ing (p-jc,  not  'mocking'  or  'persecuting,'  iis  no 
ol'ject  is  ex]ires.sed) ;  and  her  maternal  jealousy 
took  fire.  She  was  seized  pjobably  with  a  dieail 
lest  the  inheritance  should  jiass  to  the  son  of  the 
concubine.  She  demanded  from  Abraham  the 
expulsion  of  Hagar  and  her  boy.  The  demand,  to 
Abraham's  creilit,  disple.'ised  huu  sorely.  But 
God  spake  to  him,  apparently  at  night ;  bade  him 
sacrifice  his  fatherly  feelings,  and  obey  Sarah's 
word.  Abraham  the  next  morning  took  oread  and 
a  skin  of  water,  and  gave  them  over,  with  the  lad, 
to  Hagar,  who  was  thus  sent  forth  a  homeless 
wanderer  into  the  wilderness  of  Deerslieba,  in  the 
neighliuurhood  of  which  Abraham  presumably  was 
encamped  (21 '■'•'■-' 22''').  According  to  this  tradition 
Ishmael  was  still  a  child,  and  was  soon  worn  out. 
The  water-skin  «as  quickly  emptied  ;  Hagar  laid 
the  child  down  under  a  bush  (v.'') ;  she  saw  there 
was  no  hojie  for  his  life  unless  she  could  find  water  ; 
in  despair,  and  so  that  she  might  not  witness  his 
dying  agonies,  she  retired  a  bowshot's  distance. 
It  was  then  that  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
(not  of  his  mother) ;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar,  and  encour.iged  her.  The  boy  was  not  to 
die,  but  to  live.  'Arise,  lift  up  the  buy,  take  fast 
hold  of  him  by  thy  hand  ;  for  I  will  make  of  him 
a  great  nation.'  Then  God  opened  her  eyes ;  she 
saw,  what  before  she  had  not  perceived,  a  well  of 
water  close  at  hand  ;  she  tilled  the  empty  skin 
with  water,  and  gave  her  boy  to  drink.  He  re- 
vived, and  giew  to  be  a  strong  man,  a  famous 
archer.  He  dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Paran  ;  and  his 
mother,  her.self  an  Egyjitian,  took  for  him  an 
Egyptian  wife  (v.'-'). 

i'lie  purpose  which  was  served  by  the  preser- 
vatinn  of  these  two  narratives  was  jirobably  a 
dillerent  one  in  each  ca.se.  In  ch.  ItS  we  have  a 
tradition  the  preservation  of  which  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  (1)  it 
illustrated  the  varied  trials  to  which  Abraham's 
faith  and  patience  were  subjected  before  the  fulfil- 
ment of  tlie  divine  promise  was  granted  ;  (2)  it 
proclaimed  the  futility  of  the  human  endeavours 
to  compass  by  human  means  that  which  could  only 
be  accomplislied  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
purpose.  To  every  Lsraelite  it  also  emphjisized  the 
fact  that  the  chosen  family  had  been  providentially 
watclied  over  from  its  very  beginnings;  the 
humblest  members  of  the  hou.sehold  received  the 
blessing  of  the  divine  Vision.  In  ch.  21  we  have 
a  similar  thought;  but  here  i\v  separation  of 
Hagar  from  the  t^nt  of  Abraham  is  due,  not  to  a 
voluntary  flight,  but  to  an  express  divine  oracle. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  this  story  reflects  the  pride  of 
the  people  in  the  purit.  of  their  descent.  The 
nations  around  Palestine  were,  according  to  the 
jiopular  Hebrew  belief,  all  of  them  ollshoots  from 
the  family  of  Abraham  :  but  the  stock  of  typical 
patriarchal  Israel  had  no  contamination  from 
Can.aan  or  from  Egypt. 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  the  narra- 
tives. It  cannot  but  have  struck  the  Israelite 
leader  that  the  first  mention  of  'the  Angel  of  J"" 
(It)')  is  in  connexion  with  the  manifestation  to 
Hagar,  this  des|)i.sed  Egj-ptian  concubine.  The 
light  'ad  rcvelationem  gentium'  had  begun  to 
shine :  and  the  story  of  Hagar  is  the  first  of  a 
remarkable  series  in  which  aiipear  Tamar,  Rahab, 
Ruth,  and  Naanian.  Thus  the  storj-  of  Hagar  is  a 
striking  instance,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
history  of  the  Covenant  Peojile,  of  that  wider  and 
more  generous  view  of  divine  mercy  which  wius 
ordinarily  ignored  by  popular  Hebrew  particu- 
larism. 

The  name  Hnrinr  in  Arabic  denotes  a  'fugitive.' 
The  word  is  familiar  to  us  in  Ilcgira,  the  'epoch- 
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making '  flight  of  MohainmeJ.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  bibliciil  uanatives  of  Hagar  ('flight')  and 
Ishiiiuel  ('tiod  heaieth')  have  been  expanded  out 
of  a  mere  play  upuu  the  words ;  others  have 
tliought  tliat  the  original  names  may  have  been 
adapted  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  distiiiitive 
incidents  of  well-known  primitive  narratives,  and 
that  thus  the  tradition  of  actual  facts  has  been 
made  to  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  neighbouring  tribes.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  narratives  represent  an  early 
Israelite  belief  that  the  mountain  tribes  and  clans 
on  the  south  and  south-east  frontier  of  Palestine 
were  descended  from  the  same  Hebrew  stock,  from 
the  same  Semitic  group,  as  Israel.  The  IsliTnaelite 
Bedawln  were  regarded  as  sons  of  Abraham,  but 
as  of  inferior  caste  ;  and  Hagar  supplied  the  recol- 
lection of  a  tradition  tliat  they  were  also  connected 
with  Egypt,  llenan  (Hist,  of  Isr.  i.  81  n.,  Eng.  tr.) 
would  derive  the  name  Hngar  from  the  Arabic 
haijar  ( =  a  rock),  '  l)y  the  primitive  equivalence  of 
a  and  n ' ;  he  regards  Hagar  as  tlie  personification 
of  tlie  tribes  of  Arabia  Petraea,  anii  apparently 
derives  the  story  of  Hagar  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  words  meaning  '  rock '  and  '  fugitive.' 

ii.  Sources  of  the  Narratives. — The  story  of 
Hagar  is  to  be  found  in  two  passages  in  Genesis, 
the  one  ch.   16,  the  other  ch.  21*'-'.     The  former 

Sassa^e  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  J  (the 
ahwist  narrative),  the  only  exceptions  being 
vv.'*-  '•  "• ",  which  are  from  P  (the  Priestly  Narra- 
tive, so  also  25'^),  and  w.'- '»,  which  are  probably 
from  the  Redactor.  The  latter  passage  is  entirely 
from  E  (the  Elohist  narrative).  The  two  passages 
furnish  material  for  instructive  comparison.  In 
both  cases  we  have  a  tradition  respecting  Hagar, 
a  concubine  of  Abraham.  In  the  earlier  chapter 
she  flies  from  her  mistress  ;  in  the  later  she  is 
expelled  by  Abraham  at  Sarah's  demand.  In  botli 
traditions  a  di^'ine  manifestation  is  granted  to  her 
in  the  wilderness.  In  ch.  16  (J)  it  is  '  the  Angel  of 
JHVH'  who  appears  to  her  'in  the  wilderness,  by 
the  fountain  (pv)  in  the  way  to  Shur '  ( 16').  In 
ch.  21  (E)  it  is  God  (Elokim)  who  hears  her  chUd 
weeping,  and  'the  Angel  of  God'  (Elohiin)  who 
speaKs  to  her,  and  she  sees  '  a  well  of  water ' 
(d:5  -nij).  In  ch.  16  (J)  Hagar  is  the  'handmaid' 
(nnrp)  of  Sarai ;  in  ch.  21  (E)  she  is  the  '  bond- 
woman '  (i"N).  In  ch.  16"  (J)  Hagar's  sou  is  to  be 
called  Ishmael  because  J"  had  heard  her  'afflic- 
tion'; in  ch.  21"  (E)  'God  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad.' 

It  is  possible,  if  16'-  "•  be  an  addition  by  R,  that 
the  J  tradition  regarded  Ishmael '  as  bom  and  bred 
in  the  desert,'  and  did  not  record  the  return  of 
Hagar  to  the  tent  of  Abraham  (Kittel).  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  introduce  the  mention  of  her 
return  in  order  to  account  for  the  E  tradition  of 
ch.  21. 

It  will  he  observed  that,  according  to  P,  Ishmael 
was  fourteen  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom  (Gn 
mi.  3. 18. 16  2U-2-»);  but  in  E  the  language  used  of 
Hagar  (21'-=')  would  imply  that  Ishmael  was  still 
a  child. 

iii.  References  to  Hagar  by  St.  Paul  and 
Philo.— St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(4^),  makes  an  allegorical  use  of  the  story  of 
Hagar.  '  Hagar,  the  bondwoman,'  is  set  over- 
against  'Sarah,  the  freewoman';  'Ishmael,  the 
child  after  the  flesh,'  against  '  Isaac,  the  cliild  of 
the  promise.'  St.  Paul  is  presenting  the  antithesis 
of  'the  old  covenant'  and  'the  new,'  'the  earthly 
Jerusalem'  and  'the  heavenly.'  Sinai,  the  moun- 
tain of  the  law,  which  was  in  Arabia,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  '  the  son  of  Hagar '  (Bar  3-- '),  is  set  over- 
against  Mount  Sion,  the  mountain  of  gracious 
promise,  the  home  of  the  true  Israel  (see  Lightfoot 
on  Gal  4»). 


This  allegorical  treatment  of  the  story  of  Hagar 
corresponded  to  the  rabbinic  methud  of  teaching  in 
the  apostle's  time.  St.  Paul's  expansion  of  tha 
story  (iSiiiiKep  rbv  Kari  rveO^ua)  reproduced  the  tradi- 
tional .Jewish  feeling  (cf.  BereMth  Rabba,  53.  15) 
of  hostility  towards  tiie  Arab  tribes,  whose  constant 
inroads  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  Judaea 
seemed  to  repeal  the  conduct  of  Ishmael  towards 
I.saac.  The  Hagarenes  mentioned  in  Ps  83",  1  Ch 
510. 19. »_  w'ere  regarded  as  typical  members  of  this 
group  of  hostile  clans.  (These  tribes  were  possibly 
the  same  as  the  'kypaUi,  who  are  mentioned  by 
ICratosthenes  in  Strabo,  XVI.  iv.  2,  p.  737,  aa 
dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia).  St. 
P.aul,  in  his  reference  to  the  Hapar  narrative, 
frankly  uses  it  as  an  allegory  (Gal  4'^) ;  and,  as  in 
at  least  one  other  instance  (1  Co  10^),  he  does 
not  slirink  from  em|>loving  for  his  purpose  the 
'  Hagi'adic '  expansion  of  the  original  version. 

Pliiio allegorizes  the  narrative  in  various  passages, 
notably  in  De  Cherubim,  I.  i.  139  ;  Dc  Conr/r.  Kruil. 
grat.  II.  i.  500.  Abraham  represents  the  human 
soul  searching  after  true  wisdom  and  divine  know- 
ledge. He  is  united  first  to  Sarai,  the  sovereign 
virtue  (^  dpxovca  aper/i),  but  from  her  he  has  no 
ofl'spring  ;  he  has  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  win 
spiritual  advantage.  At  her  bidding  he  next 
unites  himself  to  Hagar  the  Egyptian — who  repre- 
sents secular  learning,  the  necessary  training  of 
the  intellect  (to  iTrunim  t^s  'kyap  wpoTriiiSfvtiaTa). 
This  union  is  at  once  fruitful  ;  and  its  issue  is 
Ishmael,  who  represents  sophistry — Hagar  (^  fiiffo! 
Kai  iyKVKXios  7rai5c/a)  and  Isnmael  (6  (To^itrrTjs)  must 
both  be  driven  forth  to  make  way  for  the  reunion 
with  the  true  virtue  which  abides  forever  in  the 
home  of  the  human  soul.  The  name  Hngar  he 
interprets  by  jrapokijo-ij  (  =  ' sojourning'),  as  if  it 
were  connected  with  gcr  {De  Congr.  Erud.  grat.  i. 
520),  '  a  sojourner ' ;  ci.  irapotKel  <ro(piq.  ov  KaroiKil  {De 
sacrijic.  Abeli.?  et  Caini,  §  10.  i.  170). 

iv.  Later  Traditions.— Jewish  tradition  ex- 
panded and  embellished  the  story  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  ch.  16  'the  desert  of  Shur'  appears  a& 
'the  desert  of  Pagra'  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos 
and  Jerusalem.  In  ch.  21  the  Targum  of  .Jerusalem 
adds  that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar  '  with  a  letter 
of  divorce.'  The  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerus. 
in  25'  identify  Keturah  with  Hagar,  '  who  had 
been  bound  (rt.  ktr,  .Tiiop)  to  him  from  the  begin- 
ning'; so  also  liashi.  Rashi,  in  his  commentary 
on  6',  records  the  belief  that  Hagar  was  a  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  who,  after  seeing  the  wonders  th.at 
had  been  done  for  Sarah,  declared  that  it  was 
better  for  his  daughter  to  be  a  bondservant  in  the 
house  of  Abraham  than  a  mistress  in  the  palace  of 
another.  Commenting  on  21',  he  records  the 
Jewish  interpretation  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  his 
QucBst.  ad  Genesim,  according  to  which  IshnLael's 
'playing'  was  a  form  of  'idolatry'  (cf.  Ex  32"). 
Again,  on  v.",  he  says,  'Abraham  put  Ishmael  on 
Hagar's  shoulder ;  for  Sarah  had  overlooked  him 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  he  had  been  seized  >vith  fever 
so  that  he  could  not  walk.' 

One  of  the  Jewish  derivations  of  Hagar's  name 
is  based  upon  a  play  on  the  words  tux  k.t  '  here  is 
thy  wage.' 

'The  Moslems  naturally  modify  the  biblical 
account  in  favour  of  their  own  nation ;  they  con- 
tend that  Hagar  was  Abraham's  lawful  wife,  and 
that  Ishmael  obtained,  therefore,  as  his  eldest  son, 
the  extensive  tracts  of  Arabia,  whilst  the  younger 
son,  Isaac,  received  only  the  limited  territory  of 
Canaan  ;  that  H.agar  was  born  at  Famia,  then  the 
capital  of  Egypt  and  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs, 
but  that  she  died  at  Mecca,  and  was  buried  in  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  of  the  Caaba'  (Kalisch  on 
Gn  16'-»,  quoting  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orii-.nt.  p.  420). 

Buxtorf    (in    nis    Lexicon    Chald.    Talmud,    el 
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Tlnhhin.,  Basle,  1039,  s.v.  -i;n)  says,  'Jmla>i  liodie 
Unjj'aros  sic  vocaiit,  quasi  Has'ios  vel  Hagarios 
luieas  autera  Isma.'litas  vocant.  Hinc  Psal.  83 
pro  Dn;n  in  Targum  est  'x^^^sn  Ungari.' 

H    V   RvLK 
HAGARENES.— See  Haokites. 

HAGGADA.— See  Talmud. 

HAGGAI  ('313  '  festal,'  LXX  'Aryatoj,  of.  n-?rj  2  S 
3* ;  Fha'n.  -in,  run,  CIS  Ixvii.  1  ;  Palmyr.  i:in, 
V'ofjiid,  6Ia). — The  pro]ilii!l  whose  prophecies  are 
I'untained  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  His 
lirst  prophecy  is  dated  tliu  2nd  year  of  Darius, 
i.e.  B.C.  52u  ;  his  main  purpose  was  to  rouse  the 
community  of  tlie  returned  exiles  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

,•1.  Historical  Introduction. — The  high  hopes 
with  which  the  Jewish  exiles  started  home  from 
Babylon  in  5,36  were  not  destined  to  be  fuKilled  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Kctum.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  restore  the  ruined  temple  to  its 
former  glory,  the  Benfi  hag-Golah  ('sons  of  the 
Captivity ')  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
witli  setting  up  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Ezr 
3'-''-,  confirmed  \>y  Hag  2''').  It  is  possible  th.at  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  were  formally  laid;* 
but  the  great  work  of  restoration  remained  un- 
accomplished for  tlie  next  sixteen  years.  Various 
causes  contributed  to  this  state  of  inaction.  During 
the  fifty  years  of  the  Captivity  the  Juihcan  exiles 
had  lived  without  temple  and  altar,  and  no  doubt 
many  felt  that  delay  in  restoring  them  need  not 
involve  serious  damage  to  religion.  The  more 
enthusiastic  party  would  probably  have  made 
some  ell'ort  but  for  the  series  of  disasters  which 
fell  upon  the  Jewish  community.  There  was, 
first  of  all,  the  active  hostility  of  the  neighbouring 
Samaritans ;  the  firm  refusal  of  whose  plausible 
offer  to  assist  in  the  building  turned  them  into 
the  implacable  foes  of  Jerusalem  (Ezr  4'"°).  Then 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  in  527  must 
have  brought  with  it  great  suffering  for  the  .Jewish 
colonists  ;  no  peace  or  security  was  possible  while 
Palestine  was  being  overrun  by  the  vast  hordes  of 
the  Persian  army  on  their  way  to  Egypt  (see  Zee 
8'",  Hag  1').  A  succession  of  bad  seasons  fol- 
lowed ;  the  land  suffered  from  prolonged  drought ; 
harvest  and  vintage  failed  ;  the  fortunes  of  the 
colony  .sank  to  their  lowest  ebb  (Hag  l"-  "■"  2"-  "). 
In  .Jerusalem  itself  some  of  the  old  social  abuses 
made  their  appearance  ;  luxury  and  self-seekin" 
among  the  wealthier  clas.ses  took  the  pl.ace  of  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  religion  (Hag  !'•  ").  The  le.aders 
of  the  community  did  nothing,  the  lirst  enthusiasm 
had  cooled  down,  and  the  great  object  of  the 
Uctum  remained  un.accomplished.  Meanwhile 
important  events  were  taking  place  in  the  Persian 
empire.  During  the  e.arly  years  of  his  reign  (521- 
515)  Darius  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  to 
secure  the  kingdom  he  bad  won.  Province  after 
province  revolted  ;  rebellions  broke  out  every- 
where, now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  now 
in  its  farthest  extremities.  While  Darius  was 
huppre.s.sing  the  Babylonian  usurper  Nidiutubel, 
Elam  and  the  neighbouring  countries  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  At  the  beginiiiii" 
of  520  Darius  subdued  B.ahylon,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Median  pretender  Phraortes ;  but 
before  this  camiiaign  was  over,  Babylon  revolted 

•  All  contempomry  authorities  ffive  tlie  2nfl  year  of  DariuB, 
the  10th  of  the  Ucturn,  620.  aa  the  date  i)(  the  touiiilation 
ot  the  temple,  lloK  H"  i",  Zee  8".  Kzr  ft''-  '«.  The  aeeoiint  of 
the  laying  of  the  fouiulationH  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Return, 
635,  contAJned  in  Kzr  :J*13,  belonpi  to  &  lator  document,  written 
about  IIDO  years  after  the  event*  narrated.  It  is  po..isihle  that 
tluH  later  accoimt  nmv  have  «ome  historical  Iwutis ;  there  umy 
have  been  a  purely  jnrmal  foundation,  8\ich  an  lliij;j;:ii  and 
Zcchariah  could  entirely  disretfard.     See  Driver.  LOT^  &47. 


a  second  time.*  It  seemed  like  a  v;ist  upheaval  of 
the  heathen  world,  a  shaking  of  the  heavens  and 
earth.  There  were  still  jjiophets  in  Jerusalem 
who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  they 
were  not  slow  to  grasp  the  bearing  of  these  vast 
movements  upon  the  interests  which  they  had  at 
heart.  The  central  authority  was  weakened,  the 
original  permit  of  Cyrus  had  not  been  repealed  : 
now  was  the  opportunity  for  a  religious  and 
patriotic  enterprise.  Haggai  came  forwarti  in  520 
— and  Zechariah  was  soon  by  his  side — with  the 
divine  command  to  start  at  once  upon  the  re- 
building of  the  temple.  The  neglect  of  this  first 
dut}%  so  the  prophet  insists,  has  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  recent  misfortunes  ;  but  when  once  it  has 
been  discharged  the  divine  blessing  will  descend, 
and  the  glorious  promises  of  the  great  prophet  of 
the  Restoration  {e.g.  Is  60)  will  be  fulfilled  at 
last.  There  will  be  a  shaking  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  the  powers  of  the  heathen  kingdoms  will 
be  overthrown  ;  and  Zerubbabel,  the  treasured 
and  chosen  of  J",  will  be  preserved  for  the  great 
hereafter.  The  prophet's  appeal  was  addressed 
primarily  to  Zerubb.ibel  and  .loshua,  the  civil  and 
religious  leaders  of  the  community,  and  it  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  The  work  of  rebuilding 
was  taken  vigorously  in  hand  ;  and  four  years  later 
(5U>)  the  temple  was  solemnly  dedicatea  (Hag  !'■"• 
23-  ■»,  Zee  4"-'"  6'=-"  S»,  Ezr  5"-  e""",  1  Es  6'  V). 

B.  The  Prophecies.  —  The  prophecies  of 
Haggai  are  arranged  in  four  fjroups,  each  one 
headed  by  the  date  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
They  cover  a  period  of  four  months,  from  September 
to  December  of  the  year  520.t 

i.  Fir.it  prophecy :  September ;  I'"",  Haggai 
comes  forward  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  perliaiia 
because  there  would  then  be  a  gathering  of  the 
people  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  new  moon. 
He  addresses  Zerubbabel  by  his  Babylonian  title 
of  Peh'ih  ('  governor '),  and  Joshua  by  his  new  title 
of  High  Priest  (lit.  'great  priest  ;  before  the 
Exile  it  was  'chief,'  lit.  'head  jiriest,'  or  'the 
priest '),  because  as  oflii'lal  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity they  were  princiiially  to  blame  for  the 
neglect  of  religious  and  i>atriotic  duty.  He 
denounces  the  popular  excuse  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  J  for  the  temple  to  be  built.  'The 
fact  is,  you  have  thought  more  of  your  own  com- 
fort than  of  God's  glory,  and  built  your  own 
houses  in  a  fashion  which  recalls  the  luxury  of 
your  forefathers  (1  K  6°  7',  Jer  '22'''),  while  you 
nave  allowed  the  temple  to  lie  in  ruins.  Consider 
your  ways  !  look  back  at  the  experiences  of  the 
past  sixteen  years,  and  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
disappointment,  misery,  and  insecurity  you  have 
sull'ered.  Consider  your  ways  !  think  of  your 
present  state  of  inaction.  If  you  would  regain 
the  favour  of  God,§  go  up  to  tlie  mountains  and 
fetch  timber,  and  begin  at  once  to  build  the 
House.     The  drought,  the  bad  har^'ests,  the  dis- 

*  See  the  great  Behistun  inscription  of  Daritu,  Record*  <if  tho 
Past,  i.  10T-i:io. 

tin  (he  pre -exilic  period  the  year  waa  reckoned  from 
autunm  to  autunm  ;  but  during  the  Exile  a  changre  of  reckon- 
ing occurred,  prob.  due  to  Babylonian  influence,  and  the  year 
ran  from  spring  to  spring  (see  Ex  12'-0.  i.f.  April-April.  The 
old  Heb.  names  of  the  months  were  dropped,  and  at  first  the 
months  were  known  by  numbers,  as  in  Ha^,  Zee  ;  then  the 
Hab.  names  of  the  months  were  gradually  mtroduccd  as  in 
Zee,  Ezr,  Neh.  See  Weill).  J'roirq.^  110  ;  Benzinger,  Ufbr.  Arch. 
201  ;  Nowack,  Lchrh.  llebr.  Arch.  1.  218 f. ;  and  art,  TlJiE. 

I  In  1^  the  text  nmst  be  corrected  to  make  sense  ;  flee  VSS 
and  llVni.  The  tlrst  ny  '  time,"  i>  not  given  by  VSS  ;  it  must 
either  be  struck  out,  or  pointed  ?U  '  now,'  or  corrected  to 
ny  '  yet.' 

)  In  commenting  on  the  form  of  the  word  '  and  I  will  be 
glorifled,' v.»(T3D.'<  for  .TlDDN),  the  Talni,  Bays.  'There  are  five 
points  in  which  the  Urst  temple  ditTertHl  from  the  second  ;  they 
are  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat  and  the  cherubim,  the  lire,  and 
IheShecliinoli.anil  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  tlie  Urim  and  Tummim. 
Tidin.  B.  I'uma  216. 
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ea^es  of  the  post  seasons,  are  iiotliinj;  but  n  punish- 
nient  *  for  the  sellisli  nejjlect  of  your  foruniost 
duty.'  Tlie  prophet's  earnest  ami  direct  ajipeal 
Blirreil  tlie  sluniherinj;  energies  of  both  leaders 
and  people,  and  tliey  proceeded  to  ilo  work  in  the 
House  of  J".t  This  was  on  the  '24tli  day  of  the 
sixth  month,  i.e.  little  more  than  three  weeks 
after  Ha<.'j;ai  first  came  foiward. 

iu  Secund  prupliccy  :  October  ;  2'"'.  In  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  aroused  bj'  the  prophet's  lirst 
address,  and  before  the  work  could  have  ad- 
vanced much  l>eyond  the  repairing  of  the  founda- 
tions, a  feeling  of  despair  began  to  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  workers,  both  leailers  and  i)eople. 
Those  who  wore  old  enough  to  recollect  the  former 
temple  circulated  depressing  comparisons  :  '  This 
new  temple  will  never  be  like  the  old  one.' J  To 
arrest  the  spread  of  this  despondent  spirit  Haggai 
promptly  brought  a  message,  this  time  of  strong 
encouragement.  It  was  useless  to  si)end  vain 
regrets  upon  the  past,  when  all  their  energies 
were  needed  for  the  present.  J"  was  still  present 
with  His  people  ;  §  and  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing for  Israel  to  enter  upon  its  glorious  career. 
The  completion  of  the  temple  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  convulsion  of  the  universe  and  a  revolution 
in  the  Gentile  world.  Then  this  very  temple, 
which  now  appeared  too  great  for  their  resources 
and  too  mean  for  their  desire,  would  be  lilled  with 
the  treasures  of  the  Gentiles.  1|  That  day  would 
see  the  long  -  delaj-ed  fulfilment  of  the  great 
promises  ;  II  and  then  there  would  be  no  comparison 
between  the  first  temple  and  the  second,  for  the 
glory  of  the  latter  House  would  far  excel  the  glory 
of  the  former. 

iii.  Third  prnphecij :  December;  2"''"'.  On  this 
occasion  Haggai  came  before  the  people  with  a 
parable,  a  warning,  and  a  promise.  There  was 
much  still  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  builders 

•  In  T.i"  the  second  word  CJ'^y^ '  tor  your  salte.'  is  prob.  an 
erroneous  repetition  of  tlie  first  13"'^^.  In  v,i2  the  second 
UT^'rjh^  'their  God,'  is  rendered  by  LXX,  Syr.  Vulg.  'unto 
them,'  □"'/X,  which  is  to  be  preferred. 

t  V.13  is  suspicious ;  it  interrupts  the  connexion  between 
V.I3  and  \M;  and  it  is  not  in  Hag^gai's  style,  e.g.  for  '*  %^0 
H.  writes  K'5!^',  tor''  nfrN^p?  he  writes  'inS^  %•»■}  v.  12.  See 
Buhme,  ZATW  vii.  215;  Stade,  GVIu.  lu'n.;  Wellh.  ShU.  u. 
Vorarb.  v.  I(j9  ;  Nowack,  Kl.  Proph.  305.  The  last  part  of  the 
verse  may  have  been  taken  from  2-*.  On  this  verse  was  based 
the  curious  tradition  that  Hapi^ai,  like  John  the  Baptist  and 
Malachi,  was  really  an  angel  in  human  form.  See  Jerome, 
Opera,  ed.  Bened.  i704,  tom.  iii.  p.  1G91,  and  Cyril  Alex.  Opera, 
ed.  1638,  tom.  iii.  p.  637,  commenting  on  this  verse. 

J  The  parallel  account  in  Ezr  312  refers  to  the  sec&nd  year  of 
the  Return.  But  as  Ezr  38-13  was  written  long  after  the  events 
recorded  (see  above),  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  '  weeping  of 
the  old  men '  re.ally  belongs  to  thU  occasion  (so  the  contem- 
porary authorities.  Hag  23,  Zee  4^0),  and  has  been  transferred 
to  the  earlier  date  under  a  misapprehension. 

§  The  first  part  of  v.*  down  to  *  Eg^-pt '  scarcely  makes 
grammar  (RVm  has  to  insert  'Remember'),  and  interrupts 
the  context.  LXX  omits.  Prob.  a  marginal  gloss,  which  has 
crept  into  the  text.  '  fily  spirit  abideth  in  the  midst  of  you' 
(Zee  46)  will  thus  follow  'I  am  with  you.' 

I  In  V.7  translate  '  and  the  desirable  things  of  all  the  nations 
shall  come.'  The  word  n*]"n  is  sing.,  but  collective  in  mean- 
ing, and  so  construed  with  a  plur.  vb.;  cf.  Is  (ii'6.  The  con- 
struction is  rightly  understood  by  LXX  xa.\  r^u  t«  ixKixTo., 
Pesh.  Targ.  Ital.  Old  interpreters  referred  the  verse  directly 
Ui  the  Jlessiah.  e.n.  Vulg.  et  veniet  desideratus  cunctix  ifenli- 
bus,  and  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Inc.  This  tr"  is  not  correct,  but 
the  verse  is  Messianic,  in  the  same  sense  as  Is  60. 

t  SuchasiIic4i-2,  Is  22- s  f,05-r.  u.  13. 17  616,  Jer  3'7;  cf.  Zee  2" 
S22,  To  145.  Apparently,  Haggai's  idea  is  that  the  Messianic 
era  will  begin  nnraediately  after  the  great  upheaval  which  is 
to  follow  the  completion  of  the  temple.  In  v. 9  LXX  begins  a 
new  sentence  with  'And  in  this  place  .  .  .,' adding  xxi  i,>^*»)» 

^v^^f  us  TleiTCir.ff-t»  wctvii  iu  «Ti^ovT*  Tou  x^ctf-niffcct  TO*  *a«v  toutoh, 

which  Wellh.  {Sh.  u.  Vorarb.  v.  169)  ingeniously  reproduces  by 
nin  ^D-nn  csip''  lin''"!  ''3  rivn)  asi  n\)a\  (cf.  1  Ch  lis.  Ex  9ia, 
Ps  1227),  'and  rest  of  soul,  to  repair  all'  the  foundation,  to  raise 
up  this  temple.'  The  sentence  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  it  as  a  mere  addition  of  LXX  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  it  should  have  dropped  out  of  the  ilT.  It 
is  not  required  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  passage. 


besides  the  discouraging  comparisons  of  those  who 
couUl  not  Ktok  beyttnd  the  glories  of  the  jtast. 
Nothing  as  yet  had  taken  place  to  correspond 
with  the  inspiring  hopes  of  the  prophet.  The 
general  state  was  one  of  misery,  not  far  from 
fiimine.  The  drought  lasted  so  long  that  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  expect  any  produce  from  the  land. 
The  seed  lay  useless  in  the  barns ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  sow  it  in  the  sun-parched  earth  ;  the 
vines  and  liLj-trees  had  borne  no  fruit  (v.'").  And 
yet,  said  the  jieople,  is  not  the  laud  holy,  the 
favoured  soil  of  .J"?  Has  He  not  pledged  His 
promise  to  it?     Is  not  His  altar  here? 

To  show  the  falseness  of  this  reasoning,  which 
argued  that  bectiuse  the  land  w.is  holy  therefore  it 
must  be  fruitful,  Haggai  a.sks  the  priests  for  in- 
struction (turn/i)  on  a  ceremonial  ijoint  ;  their 
reply  suggests  the  true  principle.  The  contagion 
of  holiness  is  transmitted  only  slightly,  if  at  all 
(Lv  ()-''),  while  uncleanness  has  a  far-reaching 
effect  (Lv  7-',  Nu  19-").  Altar*  and  sacrifices 
avail  nothing  while  the  people  neglect  their  lirst 
duty.  To  allow  the  temple  to  lie  in  ruins  is  the 
guilt  which  taints  everything  ;  the  blight  which 
rests  upon  the  land  is  a  proof  and  punishment  of 
their  uncleanness.t  But  now  that  they  have  set 
to  work  in  earnest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  (v.'"), J  better  d.ays  will  follow.  The  seed 
is  in  the  barns — it  shall  yield  a  htirvest ;  the  vines 
and  the  fig-trees,  as  yet  unfruitful,  shall  yield 
their  wine  and  oil ;  and  God's  blessing  shall  descend 
upon  His  land  (v.'"). 

iv.  Fourth  prophecji :  same  date  as  iii.  The 
prophet  turns  from  the  people  to  the  prince,  and 
addresses  Zerubbabel  alone.  In  the  vast  upheaval 
which  is  to  accompany  the  approaching  judgement, § 
Zerubbabel  will  remain  unshaken.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Davidic  dynast)',  and  therefore 
the  object  of  patriotic  hopes,  ||  he  receives  au 
assurance  of  the  divine  protection  and  the  per- 
petuity  of  his  race.  II  Under  Persian  domination 
the  prophet  dare  not  promise  more. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prophecies  of 
Haggai  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  abbrevi- 
ated form.  It  is  the  main  heads  of  his  aiscourses, 
rather  than  the  discourses  themselves,  that  have 
been  preserved.  Compared  with  Amos  and  Hosea, 
the  style  of  Haggai  is  monotonous  and  prosaic. 
He  is  fond  of  repetitions,  e.g.  the  reiterated  '  Con- 

*  In  V.14  '  there'  points  to  the  altar  erected  immediately  after 
the  Return  (Ezr  33).     L.\X  adds  at  the  end  of  the  verse  utxiv  Ti» 

aurair,  xai  ifmrCTI  in  viikaitt  tXi>';);oyTctC.      So  Ital.      But  first  clause 

is  a  corrupt  reading  of  int?  Drinc^  |V'  as  nrp  DO^i?^  \]1\  and 
does  not  belong  to  this  place  ;  the  second  clause  is  a  gloss  adapted 
to  the  context ;  the  third  is  taken  from  Am  510  (Wellh.  in  toe). 
t  V.1&  '  From  this  day  and  upwards  ' ;  the  latter  word  points 
to  the  future  (cf.  1  S  1G13  etc.)  ;  but  before  giving  a  promise  for 
the  future  (v. 19)  the  prophet  recalls,  in  a  parenthesis,  the 
sufferings  of  the  past  16  years  (vv.iti.  17)  as  a  warning.  In  v.l' 
the  words  ''^N  crnx  ['X  are  untranslatable  and  corrupt.  Read 
'^N  cnnc'  nSi  '  and  ye  did  not  turn  unto  me '  (Am  4^,  from 
which  other  expressions  in  this  verse  are  taken). 

I  V.is  the  meaning  is,  '  Consider,  from  this  day  and  onwards, 
nay,  start  from  the  da.v  when  the  fotmdations  were  laid  four 
months  ago ;  J"'s  blessing  will  date  from  the  time  when  the 
work  began.'  The  date  in  v. 18  is  awkward  and  unnecessary; 
perhaps  inserted  by  a  reader  from  v.io. 

S  Some  verb  seems  to  have  fallen  out  at  the  end  of  v.22 ; 
Wellh.  suggests  1^2'  '  shall  fall.' 

II  What  Haggai  hints.  Zechariah  makes  more  explicit ;  Zerub- 
babel is  to  be  the  Messianic  king  of  the  future  (Zee  3*  69"^-). 

U  '  For  the  signet,'  cf.  Jer  222",  Ca  88,  Sir  40ii.  The  authen- 
ticity of  vv.2i)-2)  has  been  questioned  by  Bohme  {ZATW  vii. 
215  ff.)  on  the  ground  of  (a)  certain  differences  of  style,  e.g.  v.2fl 
'  the  word  of  J"  came  unto  H.'  instead  of  the  usual  '  the  word  of 
J"  came  bv  the  hand  of  H.  the  prophet,'  and  (;3)the  repetition 
of  the  prophecy  in  26''  '•.  With  regard  to  (a)  cf.  v.lo  and  Jer 
4613,  MT  and  LXX  ;  no  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  form 
in  which  such  sentences  have  been  handed  down.  With  regard 
to  03),  the  prophecy  does  not  go  beyond  prophetic  thought  in 
Haggai's  time  ;  and  as  it  is  addressed  to  Zerub.  alone  (hence 
n'Jw'  V.2I))  the  repetition  is  natural,  andformf>  a  fitting  concl  ision 
to  the  book. 
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Bider  yoxir  ways,'  '  saith  J "  of  liusts  '  (2'''-  ^),  and 
the  rojieated  address  to  Zeruliljabel  and  Josliua  by 
their  full  titles.  At  the  same  time  he  is  capable 
of  liner  writing,  e.q.  !*• "  2'- '•'■"• ''.  Compared 
with  hia  colleague  Zecliariah,  Ha-igai  shows  less 
freedom  and  variety  in  his  descri|ition  of  the 
Messianic  a^e.  Uolh  prophets  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  decline  of  prophecy.  They  seem  to  be 
conscious  that  their  [jrophetic  gift  does  not  possess 
the  direct  and  copiuus  inspiration  of  the  earlier 
propliets  ;  for  they  are  caretul  to  assert  repeatedlj' 
that  their  word  is  the  word  of  J".  In  one  respect 
they  ijelong  to  the  preexilic  type,  inasmuch  as, 
like  Jeieniiah  and  Ezekiel,  their  names  and 
personalities,  and  the  historical  circumstances  of 
their  ministry,  are  well  known.  Otherwise,  they 
belong  to  the  new  school  of  religious  thought 
which  was  the  product  of  the  E.\ile.  Before  the 
?'.\ile,  prophecy  was  mainly  concerned  with  de- 
nunciation of  national  sins  and  threat?  of  impending 
judgment,  with  summons  to  repentance  and  moriu 
reformation  ;  the  prophets  had  to  resist  the  semi- 
idolatrous  worship  of  a  corrupt  society.  But  after 
the  Exile  the  conditions  were  altered  ;  tendencies 
towards  apostasy  and  idolatry  had  disappeared  ; 
and  we  lind  that  the  main  interest  of  Ilaggai  is 
centred  in  the  temple,  and  his  prophetic  gift  is 
exercised  in  urging  the  restoration  of  a  m.aterial 
fabric.  This  cliange  in  the  subject-matter  of 
priipliecy  'is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  inferior 
religious  capacity  of  the  post -exilic  period.'* 
Dilterent  circumstances  called  for  a  dillerent  form 
of  religious  expression.  New  problems  had  arisen  ; 
it  was  the  work  of  Haggai,  and  of  the  religious 
teachers  who  followed  him,  to  meet  these  problems, 
and  to  interpret  the  religion  of  Israel  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  a  new  age. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Haggai  (with 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  etc.)  was  a  member  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  :  see  Talm.  Bahn  linthra,  fol.  15a, 
with  Kashi's  comment.  In  Aboth  R.  Nathan, 
fol.  236,  Haggai,  Zech.,  and  Mai.  are  .said  to  have 


received  the  tradition  from  the  prophets  who  were 
before  them,  and  to  have  handed  it  on  to  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue. 


The  versions  mention  Haggai  (and  Zechariah)  in 
the  headings  of  the  following  psalms: — LXX  Ps  1.S7. 
(Tischend.)  145.  146.  147.  148.  Vulg.  Ps  111  'Alle- 
luia, reversionis,  Ay^(ei  et  Zachanw,'  145.  Itala 
(Jerome)  PsB  'canticum  Hinremite et  Ar/gtci de  verho 
percgrinationis,  quanclo  inripicbnnt  prujicisci,'  111 
(Nestle).  Pesh.  Ps  125.  120.  145.  146.  147.  148 
(Lee).  With  these  cf.  Epiphanius  (De  vitis  pro- 
phetnrum,  ed.  1082,  tom.  ii.  p.  248),  who  says  of 
Haggai,  /toi  ambs  (\pa\\e  {Kti(iv  'lepouo-aXi)^)  irpuJTos 
iWriKomi.  Epiplian.  also  tells  us  that  Haggai  the 
proiiliet,  while  still  young,  went  up  from  IJabylon, 
and  prophesied  openly  about  the  return  ({-rlaTpoipi)^) 
of  the  people,  and  saw  the  building  of  the  temiile 
of  Jenisalem,  where  he  died  and  was  buried 
honourabljr  near  the  priests.  This  tradition  of 
Epiphan.  is  copied  by  Dorotheus  {Synopsis  de  vita 
et  morte  prophetarum.  Max.  biblioth.  vet.  patr., 
Lugd.,  tom.  lii.  p.  422),  and  bv  Hesychius  of  Jems, 
(ed.  Migne,  1865,  p.  1362),  w"lio  says  that  Haggai 
was  born  in  Babylon  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  wa.s  buried  near  the  priests  because  he  was  of 
priestly  race. 

LiTKRATi'KK. — A.  Kdhler,  Die  naehexiliiehen  Prouhetrn 
erkliirt  i.  Ilaanai,  1800  ;  T.  T.  I'crowne,  ilwvjai  and  Zechariah 
in  the  Camb.  Bible,  ISStt  ;  J.  WellhauBcn,  Ski^-:en  «.  Vorarbeiten, 
T.  '.892;  Andro,  he  I'rophUe  Aiig/e,  ISiir. ;  Nowaok,  Kt.  I'rnph. 
1807  ;  Q.  A.  Smith,  Tltylce  I'rnph.  ii.  IsllS  ;  Boliiiie,  ZA  TiV,  1»S7, 
p.  21611.  ;  Stade,  GVI  ii.  2.  liSi  ;  Hunter,  A/Irr  Ihe  fzile,  i. 
ch.  ril.  ISW  ;  Ed.  Mover,  tJtilMehuni  dei  Judrn'humi,  1800, 
•tc    Bee  also  the  Iiteratur«  at  end  of  art.  K^ka-Nkiikmliii. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
HAGGI  Cji:  '  l)om  on  a  festival '). — Son  of  Gad, 
*  See  Hontcflore,  UM.  Ltctunt,  1802,  p.  297 1. 


Gn  40'«,   Nu  26"  P.     Patronymic,   Haggites,   Nr 
26". 

HAGGIAH  (n;;n  'feast  of  J"').— A  Levite,  de- 
scended from  Merari,  1  Ch  6"°.     See  tiKNEALOGY. 

HAGGITES.— See  Hagoi. 

HAGGITH  (nvn  '  festal ').— One  of  David's  wives, 
known  to  us  onlj'  as  the  mother  of  Adonijah, 
David's  fourth  son,  whom  she  bare  to  him  at 
Hebron,  i.e.  before  he  became  king  over  all  Israel 
(2  S  3*,  1  Ch  3-).  Adonijah  is  usually  introduced 
as  '  the  son  of  Haggith  '  (1  K  l"-  "  2'»). 

HAGIOGRAPHA.— See  Bible,  Old  Testament. 

HAGRI  {-!in,  AV  Haggerl).— Father  of  Mibhar, 
one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11**.  Instead  of 
'ijn-j^  inz'^,  the  parallel  passan:e  2  S  23*"  reads 
'■?;•?  'J?  ■";i"?  '  of  Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite,'  which 
is  probably  the  correct  text.  (Cf.  Driver,  Beb. 
Text  of  Sam.  ad  loc,  and  Kittel  on  1  Ch  ll"*). 

HAGRITE  (n-^.:).  —  Jaziz  the  Hagrite  (AV 
Hagerite)  was  'over  the  flocks'  of  king  David, 
1  Ch  27^'.     See  next  article. 

HAGRITES  (1  Ch  S'"- 1»- »  AV  Hagarites).— 
Hagarenes  (AV  and  RV  Ps  83",  but  RVra  has 
Hagrites),  c-xi^rin,  D'xiJ-n,  ci;ri  (LXX  ' kyaprfvoi, 
' Ayyaprifol,  'Ayapa'ioi,  'Ayepa'ioi).  Whether  the  tribe 
was  of  Aram;can  or  Arabian  origin  is  uncertain. 
The  name  lirst  appears  in  historj'  in  1  Ch  5'°  in 
the  story  of  the  campaign  of  the  Keubenites  in  the 
days  of  Saul,  in  which  the  H.  are  described  as 
driven  out  of  the  district  lying  to  the  east  of 
Gilead.  They  are  also  named  along  with  the  two 
Ishmaelitish  tribes,  Jetur  and  NapTiish  (1  Ch  1", 
Gu  25"),  and  an  otherwise  unknown  tribe,  Nodab, 
as  the  chief  object  of  attjick  on  the  part  of  the 
three  Israelitish  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  which 
occasion,  according  to  our  present  text,  tlie  H.  and 
their  allies  lost  10U,000  men  (1  Ch  5'"---).  That  tlieir 
wealth  consisted  in  cattle  is  indicated  in  the  same 
passage  by  the  statement  that  no  less  than  50,ii(X) 
camels,  250,000  sheep,  and  2(XK)  asses  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  question  has  been 
often  raised  as  to  whether  the  name  H.  designates 
a  particular  tribe.  Bertheau  on  1  Ch  5'"  assumes 
that  the  name  is  a  late  designation  of  the  Bedawin 
tribes  of  Arabia  generally  current  in  the  times  of 
the  Chronicler.  It  does  indeed  so  happen  that  the 
name  occurs  only  in  very  late  wTitings,  only  in  Ch 
and  in  Ps  83.  Yet  even  there,  at  least  in  the 
psalm  just  referred  to,  it  occurs  alongside  of  the 
names  of  other  Arabian  and  even  Ishmaelitish 
tribes,  which  would  have  been  included  under  it 
had  it  been  used  in  this  general  sense.  Many  of 
the  Jewish  wTiters  assumed  that  the  H.  were  simply 
the  descendants  of  Hagar.  Dillniann  and  others 
think  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  name  has 
any  connexion  with  that  of  Lshmael's  mother.  It 
is  not  even  quite  certain  that  they  were  Ishmaelites. 
It  is,  however,  quite  evidently  tlie  intention  of  the 
Chronicler  to  represent  the  rf.  as  including  several 
other  Ishmaelite  tribes,  without  jierhaps  regarding 
them  as  coextensive  with  the  Ishmaelites.  That 
he  associated  their  name  with  that  of  llagar  is  also 
highly  probable.  Tb.eir  name  occurs  in  the  mid>t 
of  a  group  of  Arama'nn  tribes  (Schrader,  CUT,  ii. 
32)  ill  the  list  of  Tiglath-pile.ser  III.  (e.  B.C.  727). 
In  all  probability  thev  are  the  same  as  the  'Aypaioi 
of  the  (ireck  geograpliers,  described  a-s  nei':hl>ours 
of  the  Nabataans  in \orthcrn  Arabia  (StraiHi,  XVI. 
iv.  2 :  I'liny,  vi.  32 :  Ptolcin.  v.  xix.  2).  Thev  are 
certainly  not  to  be  identilled  with  the  Gerr- 
hieaiis,   a  rich  commercial  [leople  uu  the   Persian 
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Gulf,  of  peaceable  habits,  quite  unlike  the  restless 
roiiibative  Ha'^'ites.  Whether  or  not  the  or  kIo! 
'Ayap  of  Bar  .T-^  are  to  be  identified  with  the  H.  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence.  Perhaps  this  late 
writer,  helon''ing  to  the  later  years  of  the  apostolic 
ajie.  intended  only  a  vagjie  reference  to  c'hildren 
of  the  East  famous  for  their  wisdom.  The  strange 
fancy  that  reads  a  reference  to  this  people  in  St. 
Paul's  allegory  of  Hag.ar  and  Sinai(Gal4'^)  need  only 
be  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  in  exegesis.  On  the  use 
and  probable  meanin"  of  the  word  Hagar  in  that 
passage,  see  an  admirable  and  extremely  interesting 
note  in  Lightfoot's  Galatians"  (1S90),  pp.  l'J2-'200. 
If,  as  some  believe,  we  have  a  reiiiiniscence  of  the 
H.  in  the  name  Hcdjftz,  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  strip  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  Red  Sea, 
we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  driven  gradu- 
ally .southward  from  their  earlier  home.  Indi- 
vidual Hagrites  appear  in  the  history  of  David — 
one,  named  Jaziz,  as  the  kind's  chief  shepherd 
(1  Ch  27"').  another,  named  MibTiar,  as  one  of  the 
heroes  about  the  king  (1  Ch  IV).  But  see  preceding 
two  articles. 

LiTERATUHE. — Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  i.  p.  SI.*; ;  Stcinor  in 
Schenkel,  BibelUxikon,  ii.  672  f. ;  Kautzsch  in  Kiehiu,  Hand- 
viortertiuch,  651  f.  See  also  Cheyne,  Book  of  Psalms,  London, 
J88S,  p.  233,  and  Origin  oj  the  Psalter,  1891,  p.  97 ;  Glascr, 
Skiizt,  U.  407.  J.  MACPHERSON. 

HAHIROTH.— See  Pihahikoth. 

HAIL. — The  interjection  Hail !  was  origin.ally  an 
adj.  meaning  '  healthy,' '  in  "ood  health,'  and  came 
from  the  Scand.  hcill,  'hale,  'whole.'  It  appears 
as  a  salutation  in  the  oldest  English,  but  always 
joined  to  the  verb  'to  he '  in  the  imperat.  and 
retaining  its  adj.  force.  Thus  in  Anglo-Sax. 
Gospels,  Lk  I'*  '  iial  wes  thu'  =  'HaIe  be  thou  ! ' 
Mt  28»  'Hftle  wese  ge'='Hale  be  ye.'  So  'All 
hail'  meant  ori^jinally  'altogether  whole,'  hail 
being  still  an  adj.  But  the  verb  being  omitted, 
'  hail '  and  '  all  hail '  came  to  be  used  purely  as  an 
interjection.  And  so  Shaks.  is  able  to  use  '  all 
hail  ! '  apart  from  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
Eich.  II.  IV.  1.  169— 

•  Did  they  not  sometime  cry  "all  hail"  to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ." 

And  in  Macbeth,  I.  v.  6,  he  turns  '  all  hail '  into  a 
verb,  '  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it, 
came  missives  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me, 
"Thane  of  Cawdor.'" 

Hail !  is  found  in  the  Gospels  only,  and  always 
as  tr.  of  Xa'ipe  (the  imperat.  of  xaipfii',  to  rejoice),  a 
common  salutation  in  Greek  writers,  and  repre- 
sented in  Lat.  by  Ave  !  or  Salve  !  The  Vulg.  uses 
•  Ave  ! '  in  all  the  passages,  Mt  26"  27^,  Mk  IS's, 
Lk  1^,  Jn  19».  The  Eng.  '  hail '  is  as  old  as  Wye; 
it  was  introduced  again  by  Tind.  and  accepted  by 
all  the  VSS  except  Gen.  in  Mt  26«  27=^  '  God  save 
thee.'  In  Mt  28'  the  plu.  x'^'p^'f  occurs,  where 
Wye.  gave  '  Heil  ye ' ;  but  Tind.  '  All  hayle,'  whom 
the  rest  of  the  VSS  followed,  except  Gen.  '  God 
Bave  you.'  J.  Hastings. 

HAIL  (Ti?  bdrad,  ^  x'^^af*)  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  31  times,  and  always  as  an  instrument  of 
divine  judgment.  A  grievous  haU  was  the  seventh 
plague  in  Egypt  (Ex  9'*^) ;  and  as  in  that  country 
hail,  like  rain,  falls  rarely,  and  when  it  occurs  is 
generally  slight  (the  annual  rainfall  in  Cairo  being 
under  an  inch),  the  catastroplie  was  the  more 
remarkable,  and  was  the  first  of  the  plagues  which 
were  directly  fatal  to  men  (w.^'-  ^).  Ilail  is,  liow- 
ever,  not  unknown  in  Egypt.  On  Aug.  13,  1832, 
a  brief  and  local  but  severe  hailshower  fell,  and 
some  of  the  stones  are  said  to  bave  weighed  several 
ounces. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  hail,  dr,  is  also 


applied  to  a  driving  shower  of  sand  and  stones  :  in 
tlie  contest  between  llorusand  Set,  Isis  is  described 
as  sending  upon  the  latter  dr  n  Sd,  '  a  hail  of  sand." 
Id  Coptic  hail  is  named  aA  nt6  T(t)6.  '  stones  from 
heaven.' 

Lightning  bein^  also  comparatively  infrequent, 
this  feature  of  the  plague  is  emphasized  in  the 
narrative,  '  flashing  continually  amidst  the  hail ' 
(KVni  v.--«;  see  also  Wis  W" ,  Sir  46«,  Ps  18'«- '• 
78"  105'-). 

Hail  accompanies  electrical  disturbances,  and  la 
commonest  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  before 
the  ascending  current  from  the  heated  land  is 
established,  and  when  there  is  the  greatest  varia- 
tion of  temperature  and  amount  of  vaiwur  in  suc- 
cessive strata  of  tlie  atmosphere.  The  vapour, 
carried  aloft  by  whirling  currents,  condenses  as  it 
ascends  through  colder  strata  into  waterdrops 
which  at  higlier  levels  become  frozen,  and,  when 
carried  laterally  out  of  the  ascending  current,  fall 
as  hall.  Often  in  their  descent  they  are  again 
caught  by  the  ascending  vortices  and  become  nuclei 
of  additional  condensation,  becoming  coated  with 
fresh  lamella;  of  ice.  (For  forms  of  hailstones  see 
Huchan's  Meteorology,  2iid  ed.  p.  106).  In  the  act  of 
falling,  hailstones  often  cohere,  forming  by  the  pro- 
cess of  regelation  solid  masses,  which  do  immense 
damage  to  vegetation,  and  notably  to  vines  (Ps 
78'").  Prof.  Joannis  of  Bordeaux  records  the  fall 
of  stones  of  200  grammes  weight. 

The  localization  of  the  plague  (Ex  9^)  is  in 
accord  with  common  experience.  The  CTeat  hail- 
storm of  13th  July  1788,  which  destroyed  property 
valued  at  £1,000,000,  crossed  Europe  in  two  belts 
about  12  miles  apart,  each  belt  being  from  7  to 
10  miles  wide  and  about  400  miles  long.  The  hail- 
shower of  18th  April  1850,  which  destroyed  £27,00^ 
worth  of  property  in  Dublin,  left  a  whole  district 
of  the  city  untouched. 

The  season  of  the  plague  was  probably  the  end 
of  Jan.,  when  the  flax  was  in  bloom  and  the  barley 
(which  ripens  6  months  af  tersowing,  and  is  harvested 
about  the  end  of  Fel). )  was  in  the  ear  (v.").  W  keat, 
which  does  not  come  into  ear  until  about  a  month 
later,  escaped  (v.*^),  to  become  afterwards  the  prey 
of  the  locusts  (10'").  At  this  season  hailstorms  are 
most  frequent  in  Levantine  lands.  The  storm  in 
the  HaurSn,  recorded  by  Mohammed  el-Chateb 
el-Bosrawi,  which  destroyed  many  men  and  an 
immense  number  of  cattle,  occurrea  in  Feb.  1860. 

Hail  falls  most  commonly  by  day,  at  the  time 
when  men  are  at  their  work  (Ex  9"-^).  Out  of 
440  consecutive  hailstorms  registered,  only  18 
occurred  at  night.  This  was  noticed  long  ago  by 
Venerable  Bede,  'interdiu  sjepius  quam  noctu 
decidunt'  (De  Nat.  Her.  xxxiv.). 

In  Ps  78'*  Sojq  is  used  as  a  parallel  with  bdrdd. 
This  is  a  hapax  hgoinenon,  and  is  tr.  '  frost '  (AV 
and  KV),  but  Kimchi  and  Ibn  Ezra  regard  it  as 
meaning  '  hail.'  It  is  rendered  in  AVm  and  RVm 
'  great  hailstones,'  which  is  probably  correct. 
Rashi  and  the  Targumists  suppose  that  the  word 
refers  to  locusts  (see  also  Lee's  Lexicon,  p.  211). 
LXX  has  irdxi-Vi  hoar  frost.  Michaelis  and  Ges. 
conjecture  '  ants,'  but  these  guesses  are  groundless. 

By  haUstones  the  Amorites  were  smitten  at 
Bethhoron,  Jos  10",  and  the  size  of  the  stones  is 
here  emphasized,  as  in  Sir  46'.  There  are  many 
authentic  records  of  large  stones  formed  by  revela- 
tion. In  a  storm  at  Kazoria  in  Spain,  15th  June 
1829,  stones  fell  w'hich  weighed  2  kOos.,  and  in  the 
great  storm  of  24lh  July  1818  in  Orkney  the  stones 
were  as  large  as  goose  eggs,  and  in  9  minutes 
9  inches  of  ice  had  fallen.  In  a  similar  shower  on 
7th  May  1865  at  Cfttalet  the  hailstorms  are  said  in 
the  official  report  to  have  made  heaps  16  feet 
high.  One  great  concreted  mass  of  stones  which 
fell   in   Hungary,  8th   May   1832,  was  3   feet   in 
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diameter,  and  ancitliur  was  measured  in  Koss-shire 
in  Aug.  1849  wliioli  was  20  feet  in  ciicuiuference. 
Such  stones  do  iniiiiense  damage.  In  the  Indian 
Bnd  Colonial  Exhibition  there  was  a  corrugated 
iron  roof  e.xhibited  which  was  pierced  in  several 
places  by  hailstones,  and  a  similar  occurrence  is 
reported  by  an  eye-witness  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
Nov.  19,  1H87.  (For  other  examples  of  destructive 
hailstorms  see  "XXwmsorCs  Meteoroloqy,  1849).  Hail- 
storms of  great  severity  are  recorded  from  Bible 
lands  by  Kitto  and  Thomson  (Land and Bouk,  i.  86). 
The  discomUture  of  armies  by  hail  is  not  conlined 
to  this  instance.  Sennacherib's  advance  in  his 
7th  campaign,  as  recorded  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder, 
was  stopped  by  hail,  and  Esarhaddon's  army  en- 
countered sucli  anotlier  storm  in  tlie  land  of  Khani 
Rabbi  (  WAI  iii.  15).  In  1339  the  army  of  Edward 
III.  was  stopped  in  its  march  to  Chartres  by  hail 
(Holinshed) ;  and,  later,  a  violent  hailshower  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  at  Solferino 
(1859). 

In  Job  38^  God  speaks  of  the  treasuries  of  hail 
reserved  against  the  day  of  battle  and  war,  and  in 
Rev  8'  ll'»  1G-'  hail  is  the  type  of  God's  judgment 
on  sin.  In  the  latter  passage  stones  of  the  weight 
of  a  talent,  i.e.  about  2  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  are 
mentioned.  In  Is  28-""  the  Assyrian  invasion  is 
figuratively  described  as  t;;  dti  zerem  bdrad,  a 
flowing  oi  hail,  called  in  v."  the  overflowing 
scourge,  which  is  to  sweep  away  the  Egyptian 
alliance,  called  in  the  passage  '  the  refuge  of  lies.' 
In  Is  30*"  it  is  the  power  which,  in  turn,  is  to  over- 
throw the  Assyrian.  The  '  hail  in  tlie  downfall  of 
the  forest '  of  Is  32"  may  l)e  an  interjected  allusion 
to  the  Assj-rian  invasion,  but  the  passage  with  its 
sliiftiii^' ligures  and  assonances  is  peculiarly  obscure. 
Kinicln  conjectures  that  it  may  mean  that  it  will 
only  hail  in  the  forest,  not  on  the  cultivated  land. 
In  Hag  2"  hail  al.so  means  divine  cha.sti.senient. 

In  Ezk  13"'"  hail  represents  the  jndtfuient  of 
God  defeating  the  hypocrisy  which  would  conceal 
corru])tion  ;  '  comminatio  Dei  qua  contumaces 
verberat'  (Rabanus,  de  Universo,  xxii.  18).  The 
word  used  here  and  in  Ezk  38-'^  °'~t!V  'elgAbish  is 
peculiar,  and  possibly  connected  with  the  f)dbish  of 
Job  28'",  rendered  '  pearls '  in  AV,  '  crystal '  in  KV. 
In  the  rabbinical  comment  on  Berac/wth  (54i)  the 
stones  of  'elgdbish  are,  by  a  false  etymology,  ex- 
plained as  hail  which  was  sent  at  the  prayer  of  a 
man  (Jos  10"),  and  stopped  by  the  prayer  of  a  man 
(Ex  9**).  St.  Agobaru,  Bp.  of  Lyons,  wTote  a 
treatise,  de  Grandine,  etc.,  to  disprove  the  notion 
of  human  instrumentality  in  the  procuring  of  hail 
(A.U.  835). 

LlTBRATCHB. — Besides  the  literature  above  referred  to,  see 
Hengstenberg,  die  Backer  Moge't  u.  Agypten,  1341. 

A.  Macalister. 
HAIR  (ivi?,  once  lyi?  Is  7";  .ti;;-,?  ;  9/)(f,  Ki/nj).— 
A  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  head  and  chin  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Semitic  peoples 
as  an  important  constituent  of  manly  ^Tace. 
Absalom's  long  hair  is  noted  as  an  element  in  his 
much  prized  beauty  (2  S  14^).  Solomon's  youthful 
hor.'iemen,  '  in  the  most  delightful  llower  of  their 
ape  .  .  .  had  long  heads  of  hair'  (Jos.  Ant.  vill. 
vii.  3).  It  was  an  admired  distinction  to  have 
hushy  (RVm  'curled')  locks,  'black  as  a  raven' 
(Ca  5").  The  phra.se  I'n  njl  'be  uncovereth  the 
ear'  (1  S  20^-'^  22"),  may  possibly  refer  to  long 
locks,  covering  the  ear,  pushed  aside  to  whisper  a 
secret.  Among  women,  long  dark  tresses  were 
held  most  cajitivating  (Ca  7'),  and  they  have 
always  worn  the  hair  long  (Jn  U'-,  1  Co  1P»); 
but  in  NT  times  long  hair  was  a  dishonour  to  a 
man  (1  Co  11").  Men  dreaded  baldness,  as  sug- 
gesting a  suspicion  of  leprosj-  (Lv  13'"'),  and  this 
possibly  explains  the  youths'  disrespectful  conduct 
to  Elislia  (2  K  2=»). 


Other  Asiatics,  and  the  Greeks,  oDserved  similar 
customs.  The  Babylonians  wore  their  hair  long, 
'  binding  their  heads  with  turbans'  (Herod,  i.  19.j). 
The  Greeks  loved  rich  waving  hair  ;  the  youthful 
gods,  Bacchus  and  Apollo,  were  figured  with 
plenteous  locks.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  shaved  both  head  and  face.  To  be  un- 
shaven marked  the  sloven  ;  if,  however,  this  was 
due  to  hardships  of  war,  it  was  honourable  (Wil- 
kin.son,  ATicient  Egyptians,  ii.  330).  Enslaved 
foreigners  were  forced  to  shave  (Gn  41").  The 
long-haired  Asiatics  and  Greeks  excited  among 
the  Egi'ptians  both  ridicule  and  disgust  (Herod, 
ii.  37,  49,  91).  Boys' heads  were  shaven  very  early. 
Herodotus  accounts  for  the  strength  of  Egyptian 
skulls  by  their  exposure,  clean-shaven,  to  tlie  full 
glare  of  the  sun  (Herod,  iii.  12).  The  locks  in 
front  of  the  ears  were  preserved,  as  the  sign  of 
immaturity,  and  removed  when  manhood  was 
reached.  These  locks  are  represented  on  the 
statues  of  Harpocrates  and  other  younger  deities 
(Wilk.  iiL  130).  Adult  princes  wore  a  badge  at 
the  side  of  the  head,  which  perhaps  contained  the 
youthful  lock  in  earlier  days,  and  continued  to 
indicate  that  while  the  father  lived  they  had  not 
attained  the  dignity  of  kinghood  ((6.  iii.  32(j). 
Large  use  was  made  of  false  hair,  in  wigs  (ib.  ii. 
229)  and  in  beards,  to  the  forms  of  which  special 
signihcance  attached  (see  Bkard).  Women  wore 
their  own  hair,  [ilentiful  CTowth  being  highly 
esteemed.  A  woman's  head  was  never  shaved  ; 
but  the  locks,  when  long  and  beautiful,  were 
sometimes  cut  ofl"  and  preserved,  to  be  laid  in  her 
tomb  after  death  (ib.  ii.  21  n.).  The  slave- 
woman's  hair  was  differently  dressed  from  that 
of  her  mistress  (ib.  ii.  338,  339).  Moslem  intiuence 
has  modified  Egyjitian  customs.  In  shaving  the 
heads  of  men  and  boys  a  tuft  is  left  on  the  crown  ; 
the  cheek  above  the  under  jaw  is  shaven,  and  the 
part  under  the  chin.  The  moustache  is  left  un- 
shaven. Female  infants  are  never  shaved  ;  and 
women  wear  their  hair  long,  usually  in  plaits  and 
ringlets. 

Of  the  terms  used  for  dressing  the  hair,  and  the 
fashions  of  wearing  it  among  the  Hebrews,  we 
may  note  the  following: — niEsSna,  LXX  aeipal  (Jg 
lgi3.  i»)_  pf  Samson's  '  seven  locks,'  which  probably 
resembled  the  long  '  plaits '  alt'ected  now  by  the 
young  Arab  warriors.  Jezebel  '  tired  her  hejid,' 
::::'ni.  (2  K  9'°),  which  means  simply  that  she  set 
her  hair  in  order.  .t;s  'locks'  (Ca  4'' '  6',  Is  47' 
AV,  following  Kimchi ;  RV,  following  LXX  [in 
Ca  fftu)T7;(7is,  in  Is  KaraKAXv^^a],  tr.  'veil'),  p^v  (Ca 
4"),  literally  '  collar'  or  '  necklace,'  matj  have  oeen 
a  lock  falling  round  the  neck — Vulg.  «n  uno  crine 
colli  till.  D'^^i'i?  (Ca  5"),  LXX  iUmi,  Vulg.  elat/im 
palmarum,  tresses  hanging  gracefully  like  the 
pendulous  palm  branches,  n^  (Ca  7' ;  compare  Is 
38'-),  is  a  figure  supplied  by  the  thnim,  or  slender 
threads  binding  the  web  to  the  weaver's  beam. 
C'E.T-)  (Ca  7° ;  compare  Gn  30^-  ■"),  probably 
'  gutters,'  or  channels  conveying  water  to  the 
flocks,  their  orderly  arrangement  suggesting  flow- 
ing tresses,  .nyp;  nyi'?  (Is  3-''),  literally  'turned 
work,'  applied  to  curls,  or  artificially  twisted  hair. 
rj'X  '  a  lock,'  probably  the  forelock,  from  the 
curve  resembling  that  of  a  llower  or  wing.  Judith 
'braided,'  oifrofe,  'the  liairs  of  her  head'  (10"). 
For  other  references  to  modes  of  wearing  the  liair, 
see  1  Ti  2»,  1  V  3',  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  is.  4,  and  BJ 
IV.  ix.  10. 

That  the  barber's  trade  was  practised  we  know 
from  Ezk  5'.  The  hairdresser  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  art  figure  in  the  Mislina  (Shabbath, 
%  6).  The  Egyjitians  used  wooden  combs,  with 
large  teeth  on  one  side  and  small  on  the  other, 
ornamented  as  if  for  wearing  in  the  hair  (Wilk. 
ii.    349).     OintmeDt  was  commonly   used   by   th« 
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Hebrews  in  dressing  the  hair  (Ru  3',  2  S  14', 
Pa  9-2'»  13:)^  Ec  9»,  Mt  6",  Jos.  Ant.  XIX. 
iv.  1).  Anointing  the  hair  was  a  sign  of  festivity 
(Ps  45')  anil  ft  mark  of  liospitality  (P»  23»,  Lk  7"). 
Solomon's  young  hor.«enien  mo<luced  striking 
etlects  by  siirinkling  tlieir  heads  with  gold  dust 
every  day  (Jos.  Ant.  vill.  vii.  3).  Herod  the  tlrcat 
dyeu  his  hair  to  conceal  his  great  age  {Ant.  xvi. 
viii.  1);  but  the  i)rac'tice  was  unusual  (Mt  5"). 
Wigs  were  not  unknown  (Jos.  Vita,  11).  Orientals 
have  from  of  old  worn  ornaments  in  the  hair.  It 
is  doubtful  if  c-j-jf  (Is  3"),  LXX  ^^irXisia,  were 
'networks'  (KVni)or  sun-shaped  omament.s,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cre.scent  or  moon  -  shaped, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse  (Schrojder,  De  I  est. 
Mill.  Ueh.  cap.  2).  To-day  coins  are  most  used  by 
women  :  the  long  plaitsoften  worn  have  frequently 
one  or  more  gold  pieces  dangling  at  the  end.  A 
blue  bead  knotted  into  the  hair  of  children  is  a 
potent  charm  against  the  evil  eye. 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  cut  off  the 
comers  of  their  hair  (Lv  19-'').  They  may  have 
adopted  the  Egyptian  practice  of  wearing  the 
front  locks  in  youth,  removin"  them  on  the 
threshold  of  manliood.  Hut  neighbouring  peoples 
attached  a  religious  significance  to  this  act.  The 
Arabians  cut  tlieir  hair  in  imitation  of  Orotal — 
the  Arabian  Bacchus— 'in  a  circular  form,  shaving 
it  round  the  temples'  (Herod,  iii.  8).  This  usage 
is  referred  to  in  Jer  9™  25'^  49^-.  Tlie  young  man 
wore  his  front  locks  untouched  ;  tlieir  removal 
marked  his  entrance  into  man's  estate,  and  his 
initiation  into  tlie  worship  of  Orotal.  Among 
the  Bedawln  to-day  the  front  locks  are  fouml  only 
on  growing  lads.  The  Greek  epliebi  oll'ered  the 
long  hair  of  their  childhood  at  Dchilii  :  the  cut 
adopted  was  called  d-narili,  as  the  god  was  said  to 
have  cut  only  his  fnmt  locks  hero.  The  Ilobrcws 
were  thus  distinguished  from  the  idolatrous  peoples 
around  them;  A  curious  evidence  of  tliis  ancient 
prohibition  is  seen  among  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
who  closely  crop  the  whole  head,  leaving  only  the 
two  locks  in  front  of  the  ears,  which  hang  aowa 
in  long  ringlets  by  either  cheek. 

The  first  hair  has  often  been  held  sncrcd.  In 
Arabia,  in  Mohammed's  time,  when  a  child  was 
born  its  head  was  shaved,  and  the  scalp  daubed 
with  the  Idood  of  a  slaughtered  sheep.  Lane  noted 
that  at  the  first  shaving  of  a  boy's  head  the 
Egyptian  peasants  slew  a  goat,  and  all  who  cared 
partook  of  the  feast  provided.  These  were  '  the 
more  recent  settlers,  whose  pagan  Arabian  ancestors 
.  .  .  gave  as  alms  to  the  poor  the  weight  of  the 
hair  in  silver  or  gold '  (Lane,  Mod.  Eqi/p.  573). 
Burckhardt  observes  that  '  among  the  Maazy 
Arabs  ...  it  is  a  festival  in  the  family  when 
the  son's  head  is  shaved  for  the  first  time.' 
Lucian  says  the  Syrian  boys  and  girls  of  his 
time,  on  growing  up,  cut  oft  and  dedicated  their 
first  hair  at  some  sanctuary.  Phoenician  maidens, 
as  a  preliminary  to  marriage,  had  to  sacrifice 
either  their  hair  or  their  chastity  at  the  feast  of 
Rj-blus.  Lv  19-''  is  rendered  in  the  Syriac  'ye 
shall  not  let  your  hair  grow  long,'  and  it  is  ex- 
ilained  that  the  custom  of  the  heathen  was  '  to 
et  the  hair  grow  for  a  certain  time,  and  on  a  fixed 
date  to  shave  the  head  in  a  temple  or  beside  a 
fountain.' 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
dedicating  the  weight  in  silver  of  the  hair  taken 
from  a  child's  head  (ii.  65).  A  similar  custom 
among  the  Arabs  is  traced  to  the  example  of 
F.lfima.  Absalom's  abundant  tre.sses,  cut,  col- 
lected, and  weighed  '  at  every  year's  end,'  the 
sacred  season  of  pilgrimage,  may  suggest  some 
similar  religious  observance.  The  one  clear  bibli- 
cal instance  of  hair  in  an  offering  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Nazirite  vow.     The  hair  must  grow  and 
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be  kept  from  all  pollution  during  the  period  ol 
consecration  :  the  busliy  locks  were  the  'isible 
sign  of  the  Nazirite's  condition.  Contact  with 
impurity  necessitated  the  shaving  and  sanctifying 
of  the  head,  and  the  jicriod  of  consecration  began 
afresh.  When  the  vow  wius  accom|ilisbud,  tlie 
head  was  shaved  at  the  door  of  the  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing, and  the  hair  burned  in  the  lire  under  the 
sacrifice  of  pcace-olTerings  (Nu  6''"').  In  Moham- 
medan law,  the  resolve  to  visit  a  distant  shrine  is 
reckoned  a  vow  ;  and  the  hair  must  be  neither 
cut  nor  even  wa-shed,  until  the  purjiose  is  accom- 
plished. Then  by  cutting  the  hair  the  pilgrim 
passes  back  from  the  consecrated  to  the  common 
condition  (Wellhausen,  Skizzcn,  iii.  117).  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  St.  Paul's  vow  (Ac  18"),  and 
that  of  Bernice  (.Jos.  BJ  II.  xv.  1).  A  parallel 
may  be  traced  between  this  latter  and  the  (Ircek 
custom  of  vowing  to  oiler  the  hair  to  the  gods  in 
return  for  help  or  protection.  Achilles  dedicated 
his  hair  to  the  river-god  Spercheus,  on  condition 
of  his  s.afe  return  from  Troy.  At  the  great  feasts 
of  Byblus  and  Bambj'ce  olferings  of  hair  were 
made  (/>«  Si/ria,  VI.  lv.).  The  painted  inscrip- 
tion at  Citium  (6'/.S'  86)  mentions  C'3''J  'barbers' 
among  the  regul.-ir  ministers  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  idea  more  or  less  consciously  underlying  these 
practices  ]irobably  was,  that  by  means  ol  his  hair, 
part  of  himself,  instinct  with  liis  life,  the  devotee 
formed  a  stable  link  of  connexion  with  the  sanc- 
tuary and  tlic  deity  there  worslii])pcd. 

If  an  important  part  of  life  was  conceived  as 
residing  in  the  hair,  we  can  see  why  that  of  conse- 
crated iicrsons  was  so  cared  for.  From  Ezk  44'-^ 
we  gather  that  certain  priesthoods,  like  those  of 
Eg)i)t,  shaved  their  heads  ;  others,  like  Samuel, 
let  the  hair  grow  long.  Profanation  was  avoided 
on  the  one  hand  by  preventing  its  growth,  on  the 
other  by  keeping  it  untouched.  Princes  were  also 
consecrated  persons,  iij  'a  crown'  (Jer  7"' KVm) 
is  in  origin  simply  the  fillet  binding  the  prince's 
long  hair. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  and  other  peoples, 
cutting  tlie  flesh  was  often  associated  with  shaving 
the  head  in  mourning,  or  taking  part  of  the  hair 
to  lay  in  the  tomb,  or  on  the  funeral  pyre.  Both 
practices  are  prohibited  in  Lv  PJ"- '-''  (see  also  Dt 
14',  Lv  21»'»,  Am  8'"  etc.).  See  CUTTINO.s  IN 
THE  Fle-sh,  and  W.  R.  Smith,  US  305  ff.  Arab 
women,  in  accordance  with  immemorial  customs, 
sometimes  shave  their  heads  and  wrap  the  hair 
in  cloths  stained  with  their  own  blood.  The  habit 
of  tearing  the  hair  in  mourning,  which  still  per- 
sists amon"  the  Jews  and  other  Oriental  peoples, 
may  prob.obly  be  traced  to  this  ancient  custom. 
It  was  also  a  sign  of  mourning  to  let  the  hair  fall 
untended  and  dishevelled  (Ezk  24",  Jth  10^).  The 
Egyptians  in  mourning  let  all  their  hair  grow 
(Herod,  ii.  36).  The  hair  of  an  attached  relative 
was  sometimes  buried  with  the  mummy  (Wilk.  ii. 
339).  Cutting  or  tearing  the  hair  was  common  as 
an  expression  of  violent  emotion,  as  of  fear  and 
distress  (Est  14-),  of  sorrow  for  national  sin  (Ezr 
9^,  1  Es  8",  2  Es  1«),  and  of  grief  over  national 
calamities  (Is  3^'  15'-,  Jer  7^  48",  Ezk  7"  etc.). 

The  hair  and  nails  of  the  dead  have  often  been 
regarded  as  charms,  making  it  possible  to  main- 
tain connexion  with  the  departed.  Possession  of 
a  man's  hair  in  primitive  magic  was  esteemed  8 
potent  means  of  getting  and  retaining  a  hold  upon 
Iiim.  Mohammed's  hair  was  preserved,  and  worn 
on  their  persons  by  his  followers.  The  Arab  was 
accustomed  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  his  prisoner  before 
setting  him  free.  Perhaps  more  than  insult  was 
intended  by  shaving  David's  messengers  (2  S  10-')._ 

The  almond  blossom  turning  white  before  it 
falls  is  the  symbol  of  the  hoary  hair  (F.c  12»). 
The  sprinkling  of  grey  hairs  unknown  to  a  man 
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indicates  tlie  stealthy  approach  of  life's  winter 
(Hos  7°).  Grey  hairs  have  always  been  revered 
in  the  East.  Irreverence  to  grey  hairs  marks  the 
ungodly  (Wis  2'").  Evil  was  accentuated  if  it 
brought  harm  on  grey  hairs  (Gn  42**).  Wisdom 
was  reckoned  as  the  grey  hair  to  a  man  (Wis  4'"), 
and  the  hoary  head  as  a  crown  of  glon',  the 
reward  of  a  life  of  righteousness  (Pr  16^'  20-^). 
For  grey  hairs  to  come  down  to  the  grave  in  peace 
was  a  token  of  God's  favour  (1  K  2'").  Grey 
hairs  laid  on  men  obligations  of  honourable  and 
chivalrous  conduct  (2  Mac  d'^).  White  hair  was 
an  element  in  a  glorious  afipearaiioe  (2  Mac  15"), 
especially  that  of  divine  majesty  (L)t  7*,  liev  1"). 

The  hair  of  Samson  was  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
his  strength  (Jg  16").  The  hairs  of  the  head  are 
taken  as  representing  the  extremely  numerous 
(Ps  4U'^  G9'),  and  the  exceedingly  minute  (I  S  14", 
2  S  14",  1  K  1",  Mt  lO*",  Lk  21'»,  Ac  27").  Fine- 
ness of  aim  is  described  as  slinging  stones  at  an 
hairbreadth  (Jg  20'").  The  Jews  swore  by  the 
hair(Mt  5^).  One  of  the  most  binding  oaths  in 
the  East  now  is  by  the  beard.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  assisted  the  priest  to  discriminate  lejirosy 
from  other  ailments  (Lv  13).  Pollution  clung 
etrongly  to  hair  (Lv  14'-").  On  the  meaning  of 
tlie  regulation  in  Dt  21'^,  see  Driver's  note. 

Goats'  hair  (o'ly)  is  named  among  acceptable 
ofl'erings  for  the  sanctuary  (Ex  25''  35") ;  it  was  not 
use<l  for  the  interior  worlc,  but  only  for  the  outer 
covering  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26'  30'^).  The 
preparation  of  the  cloth  reiiuired  special  skill  and 
dexterity  (Ex  35-").  Work  of  "oats' hair  is  directed 
to  be  purihed  after  ceremonial  pollution  (Nu  31™). 
From  the  connexion  here,  it  seems  to  have  been 
employed  then,  as  now,  for  articles  of  clothing. 
The  large  overall,  or  'abd',  commonly  worn,  is 
almost  invariably  of  goats'  hair.  It  serves,  among 
other  purposes,  aa  walorproof  in  rain,  as  great- 
coat in  cold,  and  as  blanket  at  night :  it  possibly 
corresponds  to  the  'garment'  of  Ex  22-'  (RV). 
Pillows  or  cushions  are  sometimes  stullej  with 
goats'  hair  (1  S  19").  Goats'  hair  formed  the 
material  with  which  St.  Paul  was  occuiiied  as  a 
tent-maker  (Ac  18'),  the  haircloth  for  which  liis 
native  province  of  Cilicia  was  noted  being  known 
to  commerce  as  cilicium.  Of  this  dark-brown 
stuff  the  tents  of  the  nomads  have  been  made  from 
of  old  (Ca  1'),  and  employment  is  still  found  for 
great  numbers  in  preparing  materials  for  the 
'  hair  houses '  of  the  BedawJn. 

Camels'  hair  (Opli  Ka)j.i)\ov)  is  mentioned  only 
as  forming  the  raiment  of  John  the  Bajitist  (Mt  3', 
Mk  1').  This  was  possibly  the  softer  wool  of  the 
camel,  the  Arab,  wabr,  of  which  a  more  closely 
fitting  garment  is  made,  with  sleeves,  worn  under 
the  'aid'  described  above  (but  cf.  Jerome,  'non  de 
lana  cameli,  sed  de  asperioribus  setis'). 

W.  EwiNO. 

HAJEHUDIJAH  occurs  in  RVm  of  1  Cli  4'"  in  an 
obscure  genealogical  list.  It  is  the  transliteration 
of  the  Heb.  •"';ivi"'  which,  however,  probably  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  means  'the  Jewess'  (so  KV 
and  KVm).  A'V  reads  Jehudijah.  LXX  has  aOrn 
'A5«id.     See  GENIiALOOY. 

HAKKATAN  dyrc  '  the  smallest').— The  head  of 
a  family  of  returning  exiles  (Ezr  8"),  called  in 
1  Es  8*"  Akaton.    See  Genealogy. 

HAKKOZ  (r^rr).— 1.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4« ;  AV 
Coz.  2.  The  eiK»uvm  of  a  priestly  faniilv,  1  Ch 
24'",  Ezr  2"'  T"',  Keh  3'-  ='.  In  Ezr  and  Keh  the 
first  part  of  the  word  is  taken  to  be  tlie  definite 
art.  by  AV,  which  reads  Koz.  In  1  Es5'*the  name 
appears  as  Akkos.    See  Genealogy. 

HAKUPHA    (K;<pq). — Eponym    of    a    family    of 


Nethinim  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7"),  called  in  1  Es  5" 
Achipha.    See  Genealogy. 

HALACHA See  Talmud. 

HALAH  (n^q)  is  mentioned  2  K  17"  18",  1  Ch  .■>»• 
as  one  of  the  places  whither  the  king  of  Assyria 
deported  the  captives  from  Samaria.  LXX  'AXd« 
li  (once  'AXXie  A),  in  Ch  Xadx  ( I  for  Xa\d),  A  XoXd, 
Vulg.  Ilala,  in  Ch  Lahela  {'.).  The  description 
indicates  plainly  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  Northern 
Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  Nineveh  ;  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  name  has  always  been  disputed.  The 
various  views  are :  1.  That  Halah  is  a  large  city 
of  Assyria,  the  Calah  (nSs)  of  Gn  10",  Kalkhu  of 
the  cuneiform  texts,  modern  Nimrftd  between  the 
TigTis  and  the  Upper  ZAb,  S.  of  Nineveh  (see 
Calah).  This  identification  is  quite  inadmissible 
on  phonetic  jjrounds,  as  is  likewise  2.,  Halivy's 
comparison  with  Cilicia,  I'jn  Khilaklcu.  The  latter 
has  also  the  context  against  it.  3.  The  region 
Clialkitis(XaXKiTis)  in  Mesopotamia  (Ptol.  v.  18.  4), 
bordering  upon  Gauzanitis  (Gozan)  and  the  country 
Anthemusia,  near  the  rivers  Chaboras(Habor)  and 
Saokoras  (or  Mj'gdonius),  would  suit  (so  Sehrader 
in  Kiehin,  Hnndwbrterbuch),  if  we  were  sure  that 
the  Greek  form  represents  the  same  consonants  as 
Halah.  Of  course,  the  modem  village  Gla,  on  tlie 
Upper  Chaboras  (Smith,  Bible  Diet.),  cannot  repre- 
sent the  name  nor  the  modem  yolwan  (see  below). 
4.  Bochart  (Plutleg  iii.  4)  compared  t!:s  Calachene 
(KaXaxfirn)  of  Stiabo  (736,  comp.  KoXoicii'ij,  Ptol. 
vi.  1),  a  plain  of  Northern  As.svria  at  the  side  of 
Adiabene  and  Armenia,  E.  ot  the  Tigris.  5. 
This  name  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Chalonitis  S.E.  of  Assyria  on  the  Zagrus  moun- 
tain (Strabo,  529,  736;  Plin.  vi.  30,  i.  27,  31,  etc.; 
Dion.  Perieg.  1015;  Polyb.  v.  54).  Isidorus  of 
Charax  describes  the  Parthian  province  of  XaXuvf- 
Tis,  called  thus  from  'the  Greek  city  Xd.\a.'  Thia 
is  evidently  the  same  as  KcXuJi-ai,  Diod.  xvii. 
110,   Albania,   Tab.    Pent.,   the  modern   ^olwan 

i^tls-.     It  b  claimed  that  this  city  appears  in 

Syriac  literature  as  ^alah  (  =  n'?n,  Asscm.  Bibl. 
Or.  iii.  418),  and  the  KaXxdt,  Chron.  Fasc.  i.  730, 
would  confirm  this.  But  there  are  various  dilli- 
culties  attached  to  this  complicated  identification, 
and  the  Assyrians  seem  to  call  Ilolwan  Halwnn ; 
see  Delitzsch,  Parodies,  205.  6.  More  probability  is 
attached  to  the  view  of  Winckler  (Alttcstainrnthche 
Untersuchungcn,  108).  The  LXX  understood 
Halah  as  a  river,  ir  'AXdf  xol  iv'A^Jip,  roTajuois  ( !) 
rwi'^di',  so  that  the  original  text  may  have  had  the 
plural  '  rivers  of  Gozan.'  Consequeiitlj'.  Winckler 
proposed  the  easy  emendation  nbi  for  nyn,  i.e.  the 
modern  Balikh  river  (already  called  Bnlikiti  in 
Assyrian  times,  BdXixo,  B>)Xixos,  BiX>)xa,  Bellas  of 
the  classical  writers),  flowing  into  the  Euphrates 
not  far  from  Kakka.  This  view  has  lieen  accepted 
by  most  modern  scholars.  7.  Lately,  however, 
\Vinckler  himself  has  retracted  it  {Alturientulische 
Forschungcn,  2SI2).  Two  cuneiform  documents 
mention  a  countrj*  Klitilakhkhn,  IJnlahlin,  i.e.  nSn 
near  Haran,  in  the  very  same  region  where  the 
biblical  description  would  place  Halah.  The 
exact  position  cannot  yet  bo  determined,  owing 
to  the  fragmentary  state  of  tho.se  documents  ;  but 
it  seems  that  tins  bust  explanation  is  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem.  1'os.sibly,  also,  the  6th 
explanation  still  deserves  some  attention. 

W.  .Max  MOller. 
HALAK  (pl'nn  vn,  "AXd*  A,  'AxA  B),  or  'the 
Binocith  mountain,"  Jos  II"  12'  (only). — Thia 
emiiunce  has  not  been  identified,  but  its  approxi- 
mate locality  is  indicated  by  the  words  '  that 
gocth  up  to  Scir':    and  it  formed   the   southern 
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limit  of  Joshua's  conquests.  We  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  wius  the  summit  of  a  smootli  ascent  in 
the  valley  of  the  Araliah  to  the  south  of  the  Ghflr, 
or  Dead  Sea  hasin  ;  and  some  liave  su|iposed  that 
it  was  the  line  of  clills  which  form  the  margin  of 
the  GliAr  itself,  about  6  miles  S.  of  tlie  shore  of 
that  lake.  This  view  is,  liowever,  probably 
erroneous,  as  the  expression  '  smooth  mountain ' 
would  not  apply  to  an  abrupt  range  of  clills  formed 
of  alluvial  materials,  which  we  have  elsewhere  (see 
Di:.\D  Sea,  vol.  i.  p.  575^)  identitied  as  '  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbira '  (Nu  34*).  But  from  the  margin  of  the 
Ghc'lr  the  Arabah  Valley  gradually  rises  towards 
the  summit  level,  which  it  reaches  immediately 
in  front  of  Mount  Hor  on  the  borders  of  Seir ; 
and  to  this  line  of  elevation  the  term  'smooth' 
would  not  be  inapplicable,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  on  the  line  of  communication  between 
southern  Palestine  and  Petra,  the  capital  of  Scir. 

E.  Hull. 
HALE. — The  verbs  'hale'  and  'haul,'  meaning 
to  drag,  are,  says  Skeat,  dialectical  varieties  of 
the  same  word.  They  are  found  in  all  the  Teut. 
languages  (as  Dutch  luden,  Dan.  fuile),  and  are 
etymol.  connected  with  Or.  KaXfly  and  Lat.  calare, 
to  summon.  Hale  is  the  older  form,  and  it  alone 
occurs  in  AV  and  in  Shaks.,*  though  'haul'  was 
already  in  \ise.  The  passages  are  Ac  8^  'As  for 
Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into 
every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women  committed 
them  to  prison'  (cvpwv,  Amer.  RV  'dragging'); 
Lk  li"  'lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge'  (iirfTrore 
Karaci-pTi,  Amer.  KV  'drag').  In  both  ])laees 
'  hale' is  original  to  AV,  the  earlier  VSS  having 
'draw.'  For  the  word  cf.  T.  Lever,  Sermmui 
(Arber's  ed.  p.  23),  '  This  Realme  is  de\-yded  in  it 
selfe  ...  by  covetouse  ambicion,  euerj-e  manne 
pullynge  and  halynge  towardes  them  selves,  one 
from  another';  T.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  ii.  7,  'It 
[the  Greek  language]  is  full  and  stately  in  sound  : 
ouely  it  pities  our  Artist  to  see  the  vowels  therein 
rackt  in  pronouncing  them,  hanging  oftentimes 
one  way  \iy  their  native  force,  and  haled  another 
by  their  accents  which  counterm.and  them  ' ;  and 
MUton,  PL  ii.  596— 

•Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd. 
At  certain  revolutions  all  the  daran'd 
Are  broujjht.' 

J.  HaSTIN'OS. 

HALHUL  ('?:n|-n). — A  city  of  Judah  mentioned 
(Jos  15°*)  in  the  list  of  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  alon"  with  five  others,  all  of  which  have 
been  identified  e.\cept  Eltekon.  Jerome  places  it 
near  to  Hebron  (Onomast.  s.  'Elul').  It  is  the 
modem  Hnlliul,  a  large  village  4  miles  north  of 
Hebron,  which  lies  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
on  a  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
Beit-sur  (Heth-ziir),  a  rocky  fastness  built  by 
Rehoboam  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  (2  Ch  11'), 
and  used  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  as  a  defence 
against  Idum,ta(l  Mac  4"').  Between  these  two 
places,  lower  down,  is  the  fountain  Dkirtve/i,  the 
traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by 
Philip.  Not  far  to  the  north  is  the  head  of  Pilate's 
great  aqueduct  leading  to  Jerusalem,  41 J  miles  by 
the  aiiueduct  (13  miles  as  the  crow  flies),  the  fall 
beinj  'Mi'>  ft.  in  tlvit  distance  {Tent  Work  in  Pales- 
tine, '  lla'.liul').  A  mile  to  the  east  of  Ilalhul  is 
Beit'Autun,  identified  by  Robinson  as  Beth-anoth, 
where  are  extensive  ruins  and  laro;e  drafted  stones. 
Farther  to  the  north  is  Jedur  (Gedor),  a  small  ruin. 
About  the  site  of  JJaUinl  are  ruins  and  rock-cut 
tombs,  including  a  Byzantine  ruin  and  an  ancient 
church  (ruined).     The  mosque  A^e6y  Fands  (Jonah) 

•  Pope  gives  *  hauld '  in  his  Shaks.  at  //  Henry  IV.  v.  v.  37, 
and  it  IS  approved  by  sooie  editors.  In  Ac  83  AV  of  1611  spells 
tfa«  word  'hail.' 


is  a  modern  building  on  a  platform  of  nx  k,  which 
appears  to  have  been  artificially  levelled  (HUP 
i.  21ti,  iii.  2S2;  SWP  iii.  .S2!)).  Ishak  Clielo  in 
1334  (Carmoly,  p.  242)  speaks  of  Ilalhul  as  con 
taining  the  seiiufchre  of  Gad,  David's  seer  (1  S  22', 
2  S  '24"  ;  Brnj.  uf  Tud.  by  Aslier,  ii.  437).  See, 
further,  Dillm.  on  Jos  15",  and  Guiirin,  Judie, 
iii.  284  ir.  C.  Warren. 

KALI  ('V-). — A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jos  19^.  The  site  is  doubtful.  It  may  be 
the  ruin  'Alia  on  the  hills  N.E.  of  Achzib,  alout 
13  miles  N.E.  of  Acre.  See  SWP  vo\.  i.  sh.  iii., 
and  Guorin,  UalU(e,'±  62.  Buhl  (GylP  231)  doubu 
this  identification.  C.  R.  CoNUER. 

HALICARNASSUS  ('A\iKapvairabi)  was  one  of 
the  six  Dorian  colonies  on  the  coa.st  of  Caria 
(see  Co.s).  Troezen  was  its  mother  city.  Thou^'h 
excluded  from  the  Dorian  confederacy  (Hexapolis) 
on  account  of  some  ancient  di-spute  (Herod,  i.  144), 
it  was  a  very  important  city  in  respect  of  politics, 
commerce,  literature,  and  art.  During  the  Persian 
domination  it  prospered  greatly  under  a  dyn.asty 
of  tyrannoi  established  by  Lygd.amis.  His  widow, 
Artemisia,  dynast  in  480,  possessed  great  intluence 
with  Xerxes.  Maussollos  (377-353)  made  the  city 
supreme  over  most  of  Caria  and  part  of  Lycia, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Persian  kin^.  The 
monument  buUt  in  his  honour  by  Artemisia,  his 
sister-wife,  who  survived  him,  was  reckoned  one  ot 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  :  scanty  remains  ol 
it  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  llalicarnassus, 
having  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Persian  cause, 
endured  a  long  siege  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  334,  and  was  burned  by  the  conqueror.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  safe  in  the  acro- 
polis (called  Salmakis),  which  Alexander  did  not 
succeed  in  capturing.  They  rebuilt  the  city  ;  but 
it  never  again  became  a  great  city,  though  always* 
an  important  one  till  it  was  ruiiic<l  by  the  Turks. 
Its  prosperity  benefited  much  from  the  measures 
of  Q.  Cicero  when  he  was  governor  of  Asia  in 
B.C.  61.  Its  silver  coinage  ceased  after  B.C.  168  ; 
but  it  continued  to  coin  in  bronze  as  late  as  the 
3rd  cent,  after  Christ,  .and  appears  in  all  the  lists 
of  bishoprics.  In  liter.ature  its  greatness  is  shown 
by  Herodotus,  Dionysius  the  historian,  Dionysius 
the  writer  on  music,  Pigres,  Panyasis,  etc. 

Halicarnassus  was  one  of  the  states  to  which 
the  Roman  Senate  sent  letters  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  in  B.C.  139,  1  Mac  lo'"  (see  Cauia).  It  must 
therefore  have  been  a  free  and  self-governing  city 
at  that  time.  The  decree  of  the  city  p.assed  in  the 
1st  cent.  B.C.,  granting  to  the  Jews  religious 
liberty  and  the  right  to  build  their  Proseiichai 
beside  the  sea  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  x.  23),  attests  the 
existence  of  an  early  Jewish  colony  in  the  city ; 
and  this  was  natural,  as  H.  was  a  considerable 
centre  of  trade,  owing  to  its  favourable  position 
on  a  bay  opposite  Cos,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Cer.amic  Gulf.  The  city  extended  round  the 
bay  from  promontory  to  promontory,  and  con- 
tained, among  other  buildings,  a  famous  temple  cf 
Aphrodite. 

The  site  of  Halicarnassus  is  now  called  Bod- 
rum  (i.e.  'fortress'),  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter 
which  was  built  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (whose 
headquarters  were  in  Rhodes)  under  their  Grand 
Master  de  Naillac,  A.D.  1404.  The  castle  stands 
on  the  point  of  a  lofty  rocky  promontory,  which 
projects  southwards,  and  divides  the  bay  of  Hali- 
carnassus into  two  hiirbours ;  in  ancient  times  it 
was  probably  an  island  (Zephyria).  A  Turkish 
village  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  city.     In 

•  The  language  ol  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Fr.  I.  i,  2/i  (p<ene  desert  am 
urbein),  must  not  be  pressed  ;  he  is  exaggerating  his  brother'" 
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the  castle  were  found  many  remains  of  the  Mau- 
soleum, which  were  sent  to  London  in  1846  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe.  A  very  full  account 
of  the  city,  with  plans,  etc.,  la  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Sir  C.  Newton,  who  excavated  there  in 
1K57.  (History  of  Discoveries  at  HalicaT-nassus, 
Cnidus,  and  Branchidm,  and  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Levant.  See  also  Ross,  Meisen 
durch  d.  Inseln  Griech.  ;  Hamilton's  Researches  in 
Asia  Minor).  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

HALL. — In  Mk  15""  AV  renders  tew  r^t  ouX^s  i 
ianv  TrpaiTiipiov,  '  into  the  hall  called  Praetoriura  ' ; 
and  in  Lk  22^  (v  iiiaif  rfi^  auX^s,  '  in  the  midst  of 
the  hall.'  Elsewhere  AV  renders  avKii  either 
•palace'  (Mt  26»-»««',  Mk  H"- *>,  Lk  11=',  Jn 
IS"),  when  the  reference  is  to  the  place  where  a 
governor  dispensed  justice;  or  'fold'  (.Jn  10'-'°), 
referring  to  the  place  where  the  flocks  were  kept 
all  night;  or  'court'  (Rev  11'),  in  reference  to 
the  court  of  the  temple.  RV  gives  'court' 
everywhere  except  in  Jn  10'-  '"■  (lo'  t)  oiIXt;  tCiv 
vpofidrue,  AV  'the  sheepfold,'  RV  'the  fold  of 
the  sheep,'  10'»  v  oi/XtJ,  AV  and  RV  '  the  fold '). 
See  Palace. 

The  word  irpaiTiipiov  is  once  in  AV  tr''  '  Prae- 
toriura'  (Mk  15'*  as  above),  and  once  'palace' 
(Ph  1"  iv  6X<(j  Tcp  TpaLTupiw,  AV  'in  all  the  palace,' 
AVm  '  Caesar's  court,'  RV  '  throughout  the  whole 
Pra>torian  guard,'  RVm  'in  the  whole  Prie- 
torium  ').  Elsewhere  it  is  rendered  either  '  common 
hall '  (Mt  27",  AVm  'governor's  house'),  or  '  hall 
of  judgment'  (.Jn  IS'-'**,  AVm  'Pilate's  house'),  or 
'judgment  hall'  (Jn  IS^""- »  UP,  Ac  23«).  RV 
gives  '  palace'  in  the  text  of  all  those  places,  with 
'Praetorium'  in  the  marg.,  which  Amer.  RV  pre- 
fers in  the  text.     See  PR^TOniUM. 

The  RV  word  '  palace '  for  prcBtorium  comes  from  the  Rhem. 
NT,  which  has  'Palace'  everywhere,  except  Ph  113  'court.' 
WycUf's  word  is  always  '  moot  (or  mote)  halle.'  Tind.  intro- 
duced '  Judgement  hall.'  J.  Hastings. 

HALLEL  ('?''?). — A  name  given  to  the  group  of 
psalms  113-118  inclusive,  which  the  Jews  from  an 
early  date  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reciting  at  the 
three  great  feasts,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  and 
at  the  new  moons.  The  name  '  great  Hallel '  is 
sometimes  given  to  this  group  as  a  whole,  but  it 
is  usually  applied  to  Ps  136  (or  Pss  120-130)  with 
its  twenty-six  times  repeated  refrain  of  praise. 
Pss  113-118,  or  ll.'V-lIS,  are  called  the  'Egyptian' 
or  the  'common'  Hallel.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  temple  the  Hallel  was  recited  on  eighteen 
days  in  the  j'ear,  but  on  one  night  alone,  that  of 
the  passover.  On  that  occasion  it  was  taken  in 
parts,  Pss  113  and  114  being  sung  before  the  meal, 
lust  before  the  drinking  of  the  second  cup,  and 
Pss  115-118  after  the  hlling  of  the  fourth  cup. 
It  is  to  this  sacred  song  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  phrase  vii.fl)aaiiT(t,  '  when  they  liad  sung  an 
hymn,'  used  of  our  Saviour  and  His  disciples  in 
Mt  26*'  and  Mk  14=".  See  Delitzsch  on  Ps  113; 
Talmud,  Snpherim  18,  §2  ;  and  compare  Edersheim, 
The  Temple  and  its  Services.        W.  T.  DavisON. 

HALLELUJAH  (.n.-S^n' praise  ye  J",'  •AWnUmd). 
^Tlie  word  (iiiurs  as  a  short  doxology  in  the 
Psalms,  usually  at  the  beginning,  as  Ps  111.  112, 
or  the  end,  as  104.  105,  or  both,  as  135.  146-15lt ; 
in  13.V  use  is  dill'erent.  Except  135,  the  H. 
p.salms  occur  in  three  groups,  U)4-l06;  111-113, 
115,  117;  146-150;  the  2nd  being  interrupted  by 
Ps  114.  116.  The  consecutive  occurrence  of  these 
psalms  may  lie  explained  in  two  ways.  (i. )  H. 
was  usually  added  to  psalms  only  of  a  joyful  char- 
acter, and  these  might  naturally  be  put  together 
by  the  compiler,  just  iia  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
•re   often   put    together    in    our    modern    liymn- 


books.  But  we  see  very  little  evidence  in  tha 
Psalter  ot  arrangement  according  to  subject. 
It  seems,  therefore,  more  probable  that  they 
were  taken  as  tliey  stand  iroiii  some  previous 
collection  or  collections  in  which  all  the  psalms  were 
so  marked  ;  just  as  in  a  modern  liymnary  all  the 
hymns  taken  from  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern 
might  be  distinguished  by  Amen  at  the  end.  We 
have  an  even  more  complete  example  of  taking 
the  psalms  en  bloc  from  some  other  source  without 
rearrangement  in  'Songs  of  A.scents'  (Ps  120-134). 
The  occurrence  of  H.  in  Ps  106,  after  the  doxology 
which  closes  liook  iv.,  may  be  the  insertion  of  a 
reviser,  to  make  it  agree  with  Ps  104.  105,  which 
have  the  H.  at  the  end,  when  the  doxology  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  psalm.  The 
H.  psalms  vary  considerably  in  character.  We  lind 
such  dill'erent  themes  as  the  prai.ses  of  the  God  of 
Nature  (104),  the  God  of  Israel  (105.  106),  God  who 
hears  the  prayer  of  the  poor  (113)  and  of  the 
sufferer  (116),  the  superiority  of  God  to  idols  (115). 
That  these  psalms  are  late  may  be  jiroved  from  ( 1 ) 
the  fact  that  Jak  is  a  contracted  and  later  *  form 
of  Jahu,  which  occurs  in  the  early  forms  Jesat/ahu, 
Jirmeyahu,  as  contrasted  with  the  later  forms 
which  we  know  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ;  (2)  the 
use  of  (generally)  late  grammatical  forms  as  '  for 
constr.  state,  as  in  113'-  '•  ",  v  for  -c-n,  as  a  prefix  in 
135'^  14G»»;  (3)  the  didactic  character  of  lll'»  112, 
in  the  spirit  of  Ps  1,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  later 
parts  of  Proverbs ;  (4)  the  subject-matter  of  .such 
a  psalm  as  147,  which  points  back  to  the  Restora- 
tion (147^) ;  (5)  the  fact  that  the  historical  psalms, 
105.  106,  presuppose  PJE,  and  were  therefore  com- 
posed after  the  first  compilation  of  the  Hex.  (see 
Hexateuch).  Notice  in  105^'  the  lice  of  P,  as 
well  as,  in  im^,  the  locusts  of  JE  ;  in  106"Dathan 
and  Abiram  of  JE,  as  well  as,  in  1U6*'-  ",  Phinehas, 
God's  aven''er  of  P. 

The  word  passed  from  OT  to  NT.  In  Rev  19'-' 
it  is  the  keynote  of  the  song  sung  by  the  great 
multitude  in  heaven,  and  from  the  Jewish  it 
founil  its  way  into  the  Christian  Church. 

F.  H.  Woods. 

HALLOHESH  (-"-i^.i  '  the  speaker  of  charms').— 
An  individual  or  a  family  muntioned  in  connexion 
with  the  repairing  of  the  wall  (Neli  3'-,  AV  Halo- 
hesh)  and  the  sealing  of  the  covenant  (Neh  10-*). 
See  Genealogy. 

HALLOW.— 'Who,'  says  Trench,  'would  now 
affirm  of  the  verb  "to  hallow"  that  it  is  even 
obsolescent?  yet  Wallis  two  hundred  years  ago 
observed— " it  has  almost  gone  out  of  use"  (fere 
desuevit).'  He  is  condemning  (in  Enqlish  Past 
and  Present,  p.  139  f.)  the  American  Bible  Union 
for  dismissing  from  their  new  version  words  that 
have  a  suspicion  of  age  upon  them.  And  it  is 
still  quite  true  that  'hallow'  as  a  biblical  word  is 
in  active  use,  so  that  the  Revisers  felt  no  necessity 
for  excluding  it  from  either  the  NT  of  1881  or  the 
OT  of  1885.  In  AV  and  RV  it  is  u.scd  as  a  syno- 
nj'm  for  '  sanctify,'  translating  in  t)  T  some  part  of 
chj  kddash,  and  in  NT  twice  rendering  the  veib 
a^idfu.  (Mt  6»,  Lk  IP,  both  in  the  I>ord  s  Prayer). 
In  the  Apocr.  the  same  Gr.  verb  is  rendered 
'  hallow  '  in  1  Es  1»,  Jth  9",  Sir  33»,  1  Mac  4"  ;  and 
the  Lat.  verb  sanctifirare  in  2  Es  '2"  5^. 

In  the  older  versions  it  is  more  common.  It  is 
Wyclif's  only  word:  thus  Jn  17'"  '.Viul  1  halwe 
my  silf  for  hem,  that  and  [1388  also]  thei  be  hulwid 
in  treutbe  '  ;  He  2"  '  Sothely  he  that  halowith,  and 
thei  that  ben  halowid,  of  oon  alle.'    So  Tind.  in 

•  See  Omv.  Utb.  Pmp.  !>  timet,  14!)(r..  Knd  jMtrow  in  Joumo) 
o/  Soc.  0/  Bib.  Lit.  xiii.  (189<),  101-12T,  and  in  Z.i  ir,  IS'.KJ, 
pp.  1-10.  In  Ihejie  paper*  Jostrow  further  contends  that  tha 
llnal  >T  in  many  Heb.  proper  names  is  not  a  form  nf  tbe  Dirios 
name  at  all,  but  simply  an  tmphatie  Oifonmatit*, 
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1  V  27"  '  If  a  man  halowe  a  pcce  of  his  enliereteil 
londu  unto  the  LorJe,  it  shalbe  set  accordynge  to 
that  it  bearetli ' ;  ami  in  a  niarg.  note  on  Dt  20* 
(where  his  text  is,  '  Yf  any  man  have  bylt  a  new 
housse  and  have  not  dedicate  it '),  he  says,  '  Dedi- 
cat :  the  levites,  I  suppose,  halowed  them  as  we 
doo  cure  shippes.'  In  a  note  to  Lv  8'  he  spells  the 
word  '  holow  — '  Hence  the  pope  fett  holowenge  of 
chirches,  alters,  font,  belles,  and  so  forth.'  Cov. 
has  'unhallow'  in  Ezk  44"  'they  shal  put  of 
the  clothes,  wherein  they  have  ministred  .  .  .  lest 
they  onhalowe  the  people  with  their  clothes.'  In 
his  Expositions  (Parker  Soc.  p.  180)  on  1  Jn  2'»-^' 
Tind.  uses  'sanctify'  and  'hallow'  to<jether  as 
quite  synonymous  :  '  Christ  in  the  Scripture  is 
called  The  Holy,  because  He  only  sanctiheth  and 
halloweth  us.'  This  quotation  shows  the  origin 
of  the  word  also:  from  A.S.  hdlig,  holy,  came 
hi'ilqian,  to  make  holy,  middle-Eng.  halijicn,  later 
haltDe. 

'I'lie  words  of  Mt  6',  Lk  II'  are  as  old  as  Wye. 
'  halowid  be  thi  name,'  and  are  found  in  all  the 
versions  except  the  Rhemish  (1582),  which  has 
'sanctified  be  thy  name  ' ;  but  the  mod.  editions  of 
Rhem.  (as  1898)  nave  changed  to  '  hallowed  be  thy 
name.'  J.  Hastings. 

HALT.— 1.  To  be  lame,  to  litnp:  Gn  32^>  'He 
hailed  upon  his  tliigh '  (iai""?;;  V'^s,  Amer.  RV 
'went  halting').  The  same  vb.  is  ti''  'halt'  in 
Mic  4'- ',  Zeph  3"  (Amer.  RV  always  '  is  lame  '). 
T.  Fuller  (Holy  State,  iii.  15)  says,  '  \A'ounds  in 
warre  are  most  honourable  :  Halting  is  the  state- 
liest march  of  a  Souldier  ;  and  'tis  a  brave  sight  to 
see  the  flesh  of  an  Ancient  as  torn  as  his  Colours.' 
And  Rutherford,  with  a  reference  to  Mic  4"- ', 
speaks  of  '  God's  kirk '  (Letters,  No.  xli. )  :  '  He  will 
have  her  going  through  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
through  hell,  as  a  cripple  woman,  halting,  and 
wanting  the  power  of  her  one  side,  that  God  may 
be  her  staff".'  The  adj.  '  halt '  is  given  as  the  tr.  of 
XuX45  in  Mt  18»,  Mk  9",  Lk  U",  Jn  5',  though 
everywhere  else  (except  Ac  14'  '  a  cripple '  in  AV 
and  RV)  the  same  adi.  is  rendered  '  lame'  (Mt  11' 
1580.  81  Ql",  Lk  7-^  14-»,  Ac  3=  8',  He  12").  In  Lk 
14°'  RV  gives  '  lame,'  but  keeps  '  halt '  in  the  other 
three  places.  Tind.  has  'halt' in  Mt  11"  'The 
blynd  se,  the  halt  goo,  the  lepers  are  clensed.' 

2.  To  stumble,  to  fail,  Ps  38"  '  For  I  am  ready 
to  halt,*  and  my  sorrow  is  continually  before  me  ' 
(•^2)  y'ji-^,  AVra  'ready  for  halting,'  Del.  [so  Amer. 
RV]  '  ready  to  fall,'  with  note,  '  if  God  does  not 
graciously  interpose,  he  will  certainly  fall  head- 
lonjj';  WelllL-Jumess  [in  P5]  'on  the  verge  of 
falling ') ;  Jer  20'"  '  All  my  familiars  watched  for 
my  halting'  ('v'^i  '-icb',  Streane,  '  those  who  watch 
my  side,'  implying  a  reading  f^»,  '  ribs,'  '  side ' ;  RV 
'  tliey  that  watch  for  my  halting' ;  Cheyne,  '  either 
laid  traps  for  me,  or  wait«d  for  me  to  commit 
some  error  for  them  to  take  advantage  of,'  who 
points  out  that  the  phrase  '  my  halting'  is  taken [?] 
from  Ps  35">  38").  To  those  two  passages  in  AV 
the  Eng.  (not  Amer.)  RV  adds  Job  18'^  '  Calamity 
shall  be  ready  for  his  halting '  (iv^sS  AV  and  RVm 
'  at  his  side '),  and  Ps  35"  '  But  when  I  halted  they 
rejoiced'  ("V^s?!,  AV  'But  in  mine  adversity'). 
Tindal  in  his  exposition  of  Mt  5"""  (Expositions, 
Parker  Soc.  p.  38)  shows  us  this  meaning  of  '  halt ' 
arising  from  the  meaning  already  illustrated,  '  I 
come  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  repair  it  only, 
and  to  make  it  go  upright  where  it  halteth.'  Then 
cf.  Glanvill  (Ser,  5),  'We  have  many  obsen'ers, 
whose  malice  makes  them  critical  and  curious ; 
they  lay  in  wait  for  our  baitings,  and  are  glad  at 
heart  wnen  they  have  caught  an  opportunity  to 
re\-ile  us.'     In  Preface  to  AV  1611  the  translators 

*  In  this  passage  lo  AV  Bunyan  found  the  name  of  Mr:  Ready, 
to-balt. 


say  of  Roman  Catholic  scliolars  that  thoy  '  doe 
eitlier  make  new  Translations  themselves,  or  follow 
new  ones  of  other  mens  making,  or  note  the 
vulgar  Interpretor  for  halting.' 

3.  To  irnver,  1  K  18-'  '  How  long  halt  j'e  between 
two  opinions  ? '  (a'nzs  obn  ;  Amer.  RV  '  go  ye  halt- 
ing ').  The  figure  is  the  uncertain  gait  of  one  who 
is  di\'ided  in  mind  between  J"  and  Hiial.  The  same 
verb  is  used  in  v.^of  the  irre<j:ular  dance  round  the 
altar  of  Baal.  Cf.  Purclias,  Pilgrimnqe,  343,  '  Their 
reli''ion  halteth  betwixt  divers  religions  of  the 
Turkcs,  Persians,  and  Christians  of  the  lacobite 
and  Nestorian  Sects.' 

4.  The  mod.  sense  of  come  to  a  standstill,  stop, 
does  not  occur  in  AV,  but  is  introduced  by  KV 
into  Is  Iff"  'This  very  day  shall  he  halt  at  Nob' 
(lb;!,':,  AV  'remain').  J.  Hastings. 

HAM  (on,  Xom). — The  name  of  one  of  Noah'g 
three  sons  (Gn  10'  etc.),  and  founder  of  one  of  the 
three  great  families  into  which  the  biblical  ethno- 
logists divide  the  world.  There  seems  little  doubt 
tliat  this  word  is  the  Egj-ptian  name  of  Ejjypt 
(Hier.  Kem,  sometimes  p  t'  onKe/n,  'land  of 
Egypt,'  Demot.  Kemi,  Theb.  Kerne,  Ba-slim.  Kerne, 
Mempli.  A'Ar;ne),and  indeed  in  the  poetical  language 
of  the  Psalms  the  '  land  of  Ham  '  is  a  synonym  for 
Mi?raini  (105^-"  lOG-^',  cf.  78";  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Inschr.  73).  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  black,' 
which  appears  in  the  Arab,  ahmnm,  fem.  hnmma, 
as  well  as  in  many  Coptic  derivatives  (Peyron, 
l.ex.  Copt.  661.  The  origin  of  the  appellation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  blackness  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta 
(Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  33),  since  the  Egyptians 
do  not  call  themselves  by  this  name,  which  ccrre- 
sponds  with  an  epithet  applied  to  rich  soils  gener- 
ally (Ebers,  Algijpten  u.  die  Biieher  Mose's,  55). 

2.  The  narrative  of  Gn  9"->*  h.as  been  analyzed 
with  great  ingenuity  by  Budde  (Urgcschichte, 
2!)oir. ),  partly  after  the  .suggestions  of  Well- 
hausen,  whose  results  are  in  the  main  as  follows. 
The  narrative  is  based  on  a  documi'nt  in  which  the 
place  of  Ham  was  occupied  by  Canaan  ;  this  ia 
rendered  practically  certain  by  vv.'"- ",  in  which 
Noah,  perceiving  what  his  youngest  son  had  done 
unto  him,  proceeds  to  curse  Canaan,  who  is  men- 
tioned no  less  than  three  times  in  Noah's  speech 
(vv.^-^).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  v." 
'  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,'  is  a  correction  for 
'  Canaan '  (cf .  for  the  method  1  Ch  20°),  and  indeed 
these  words  show  very  clear  signs  of  alteration. 
The  family  of  Noah,  then,  according  to  the  earlier 
account,  consisted  of  Shem,  Japhetli,  Canaan  ;  and 
the  legend  accounts  for  the  .sul)jugation  of  the 
third  to  the  two  others,  implying  a  state  of  things 
in  which  the  word  '  Canaanite '  was  synonymous 
with  'slave.'  T)ie  act  imputed  to  Canaan  is  that 
of  a  little  boy,  and  hence  chronological  difficulties 
arise  if  the  Noah  of  the  story  be  identified  with 
the  Noah  of  the  Flood.  The  three  sons,  moreover, 
represent  nations  occupying  the  same  country 
(probably  Canaan),  whose  mutual  relation  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  story,  but  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  progenitors 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  While  the  name 
'  Shem  '  lends  itself  readily  to  interpretation,  if  s 
caste  be  signified  ( '  men  of  name '  or  '  note,'  wiienes 
'name'  or  'note'  became  personified),  only  vague 
conjectures  can  be  made  about  the  original  import 
of  'Japheth'  ;  but  1.  16  of  the  Marseilles  ii-'i-rip- 
tion  shows  us  that  we  possess  only  an  imperfect 
tradition  of  the  caste-system  in  Semitic  peoples. 

3.  The  same  ethnologist  who  made  Noali  tha 
second  founder  of  the  human  race  had  to  iiviJe  the 
nations  of  the  earth  among  his  sons ;  the  names 
Shem  and  Japheth  being  unknown  except  in 
this  tradition,  could  be  employed  without  diffi- 
culty ;  but  the  name  '  Canaan '  had  very  distinct 
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Import,  and  yet  was  too  insinTiificant  to  count  as 
one  of  the  three  world-races.  For  this  name, 
therefore,  in  the  etlinological  table  another  known 
name  was  substituted,  and  the  native  name  of 
E<r\|)t  lent  itself  well  to  this  purpose.  That  Cush 
and  .Mi^.raini  should  ho  infliided  under  the  name 
of  Kemi  net'd  occasion  no  surprise,  as  these  two 
nations  were  known  conjoiiitiy ;  tliat  Cush  is 
made  the  eldest  son  (Gn  HI")  is  perhaps  due  to 
Ethiopia  being  farthest  from  Palestine,  but  it  may 
have  political  sijrnilicance.  That  Can.aan  should 
be  reckoned  as  Ilamite  has  been  thoujjlit  stran^'e, 
some  accountinj;  for  it  on  the  ^'lound  of  national 
antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  while 
others  (e.(j.  JJillmann,  a<l  luc.)  tliought  it  due  to 
a  tradition  current  in  antiquity  which  made 
the  Can.aanites  immigrants  from  the  South. 
The  above  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
name  Ham  really  gets  rid  of  the  dithculty  ;  for 
Canaan's  place  having  been  taken  by  Ilam,  a 
place  had  to  be  found  fur  Camum,  and  this  could 
only  be  in  Ham's  family.  Ham's  name  was  not 
Bubstituted  for  Canaan's  in  the  speech  of  No.ah, 
partly  perhaps  owing  to  its  repeated  recurrence, 
partly  perhaps  because  the  curse  of  slavery  could 
not  be  made  to  fall  on  the  powerful  nations  repre- 
sented by  Ham's  elder  children.  The  recension  of 
Un  which  we  have,  wliere  the  father  is  made  to 
sin,  and  one  of  the  sons  to  receive  the  curse,  shows 
us  the  dilUculty  solved  as  far  as  it  was  capable  of 
solution. 

4.  The  cla.ssification  of  Canaan  under  Ham  led 
to  a  serious  result  fur  the  ethnological  tjihle : 
whereas  Canaan  in  the  older  scheme  represented 
a  subject  caste,  the  name  now  had  to  include  all 
the  non-Israelitic  inhabitants  of  I'.vlestine,  among 
whom  were  many  races  decidcilly  'Semitic'  in 
character,  such  as  the  riicenicians.  Some  further 
dilliculty  was  introduced  by  confusion  between 
the  Cush  and  the  Cossaei,  but  the  ground  for 
making  all  the  tribes  mentioned  in  v.'  etc. 
Cushites  will  probalily  remain  hidden  long.  The 
Put  (which  see)  are  probably  included  with  the 
Egyiiti.ans  and  Nuliians  as  being  in  any  case  a 
soutliern  race.  The  Egj'ptian  classilication  of 
mankind  compared  by  M.  Lefebure  {PUBA,  18S7, 
p.  167  It'.),  while  it  oilers  some  slight  analogy  to 
that  with  which  we  are  dealing,  does  not  seem  to 
e.xplain  the  name  '  Ham,'  or  throw  any  real  light 
on  the  problems. 

5.  The  name  '  Ham  '  occurs  in  1  Ch  4",  where 
certain  settlers  at  (ierar  found  the  land  quiet  and 
well  cultivated,  because  the  previous  inhabitants 
were  '  from  Ham.'  Some  of  the  Uabbis  compared 
the  statement  in  Jg  18'- ",  where  very  similar 
language  is  used  about  people  who  lived  '  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Sidonians'  (also,  according  to  the 
tables,  Uamites,  through  Canaan),  and  indeed  the 
passage  of  Ch  would  seera  to  be  modelled  on  that 
of  Jg.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  render  the 
words  in  Ch  satisfactorily,  since  'from  Ham' 
should  mean  from  the  country  called  Ham,  which 
t«  not  here  very  intelligible,  and  'of  the  children 
W  Ham,'  or  '  from  the  days  of  Ham,'  would  not 
naturally  he  thus  abbreviated.  There  is  there- 
fore ground  for  suiiposing  the  text  corrupt,  and 
indeoa  the  Pesli.  suLstituted  cn^  'of  them'  for  the 
Dij  p  of  the  text.  An  easier  alteration  is  cnjo, 
BU[>po8ing  that  word  to  have  the  sense  of  the 
analogous  Syriae  fonn  pnjo  '  peaceful,  easy-going,' 
cf  wliich  examjiles  are  given  in  Tkt.t.  St/r.  col.  'J;U4. 

1).  S.  Marcoi.iouth. 
HAM. — According  to  (!n  14'  Cliedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  (who  may  be  the  .same 
as  the  Zam/.unimim  of  Dt  '1")  cn3.  This  last  is 
vocalizeil  in  Ml"  c.^3,  which  is  represented  by  AV, 
RV  'in  Ham.'  .leronie  (Qiurst.  in  lihr.  Gin.)  reads 
onj.  Alost  of  the  \'SS  vocalize  any,  hence  LX.\  dim 
vou  II.  —19 


airoii,  'with  them.'  Olshausen  conjectures  n^-; 
'  in  Hamath.'  It  is  most  probable  that  a  proper 
name  is  intended.  If  '  Ham  '  be  the  correct  read- 
ing, it  is  the  name  of  a  place  that  is  otherwise 
unknown.  Dillmann,  following  Tuch,  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Ammonite  capital  Kabbath  Amnion.  The  strange 
argument  of  Sayce  (/{CM  IbO  f.),  that  the  form  ct 
points  to  a  direct  transcription  of  Gn  14  from  a 
cuneiform  document,  is  dewt  with  by  15all  (SBOT, 
adlui:).  J.  A.  Selbik. 

HAM  {en).  Land  of. — A  poetical  designation  of 
Egypt,  used  in  the  Psalms  in  reference  to  the  so 
journ  there  of  the  children  of  Isr.  (Ps  lOu-^- "  106-)  ; 
so  also  '  the  tabernacles  (KV  '  tents ')  ol  H.'  (Ps  78") 
stands  for  '  the  dwellingsof  the  Egj-ptians.'  Prob- 
ably in  Heb.  thought  H.  was  here  used  as  the 
name  of  the  son  of  Noah  rather  than  as  a  name 
for  Egy[)t.  Two  derivations  have  been  proposed 
for  it :  (1)  The  native  name  for  Egypt  itself  was 
Knit,  in  Coptic  times  pronounced  Komi  (hardly 
KhemD,  and  strictly  signifying  the  '  black  land  '  or 
alluvial  soil  of  the  cultivable  part,  as  opposed  to 
the  iJcshert  or  'red  land,'  i.e.  the  sandy  deserts 
which  enclosed  Kfimi  on  all  sides  except  the  N. 
(2)  The  chief  Priapic  god  of  the  Eg^-ptians  was 
sometimes  called  Menu  (in  Greek  Min),  but  at 
other  times  probably  Khem.  If  the  latter  reading 
is  correct,  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  name  of 
the  progenitor  of  the  Hamitic  peo|>les,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  most  primitive  sculptures 
hitherto  found  in  Egypt  represent  this  god  (see 
Petrie's  Ko/itus).  Menu  was  especially  worshipped 
on  the  imjiortant  route  from  the  coast  of  the  Ited 
Sea  to  Koptos,  and  this  would  imi)ress  the  fact  of 
his  worshi|>  on  the  E.  neighbours  of  Egypt.  The 
characteristics  of  Menu  are  in  accord  with  the 
shamele-ssness  recorded  of  H.  in  Gn  ff^'"-.  The 
derivation  from  KjiU  is  improbable,  for  phonetic 
reasons.  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

HAMAN  (pri,  'Aadv),  the  son  of  Hammedatha, 
appears  in  the  Bk  of  Est  as  the  enemy  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  chief  minister  of  Ahasuerus.  He  is 
described  as  the  .\gagite  (Est  .3'- '"  etc.).  but  in  the 
LXX  as  a  Bugean  (liauyaTot,  3'  12*),  or  a  Macedonian 
(92-1  igio)  'I'lig  Heb.  term  we  should  probably 
understand  of  a  descent  from  the  Am.alekite  king 
Agag  (so  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  vi.  5,  and  Targ.),  in  which 
case  the  author  of  the  book  perhaps  meant  to  con- 
trast the  descendant  of  Israel's  ancient  enemy  with 
Mordecai,  the  descendant  of  Kish,  the  lienjamite. 
Provoked  by  Mordecai's  refusal  to  bow  before  him, 
H.  procured  from  the  king  a  decree  authorizing 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian 
dominions  on  the  i:!tli  Adar.  He  also  prei)are<l  a 
gallows  .50  cubits  high  for  Mordecai.  l!ut  queen 
Esther,  having  heard  of  the  plot,  invited  H.  and 
the  king  to  a  banquet,  and  there  denounced  H., 
who  was  forthwith  hanged  on  his  own  gallows. 
The  queen  also  obtained  jiermi.ssion  for  her 
countrymen  to  defend  themselves,  and  among 
other  victims  of  the  Jews'  vengeance  the  ten  sons 
of  H.  were  slain  and  their  bodies  gibbeted. 

In  later  times,  at  the  Feast  of  Purim,  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  to  hang  an  ethgy  of  H.  ;  but 
as  the  gibbet  was  sometimes  maile  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  riots  between  .lews  and  Christians  were 
the  result,  and  a  warnin"  against  insults  to  the 
Christian  faith  was  issued  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  (Coif.  Theoil.  .\VI.  viii.  18;  cf.  21).  The 
origin  of  the  name  H.  is  uncertain;  .len.sen  con- 
nects it  with  the  name  of  an  Elamite  di\-inity, 
lluinman  or  llumban  (cf.  Ozf.  Heb.  Lex.  a.v.). 

H.  A.  White. 

HAMATH  (n^D  'fortress,'  'citadel,'  or  iK^rhans 
'sacred  enclosure,'  see  W.  R.  Smith,  RS*  1411  [eo.' 
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p.  150] ;  "iludO,  'F.niO,  Alfide,  Eimith).— At  tlio  time 
of  Ainos,  this  was  the  chief  city  of  a  kin^'doiii  of 
tlie  same  name  which  surrounded  tlie  ciipilnl, 
extending  to  the  S.  of  Ril)lah  and  even  iniludin<; 
that  place  (2  K  23"  etc.).  Situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orontes  (now  called  el-'Asi),  in  a  narrow- 
valley  with  Jebel  al-A'la  on  its  north  and  south- 
•ivst,  and  the  Nusniriyh  mountains  (the  Moits 
Bargylus  of  the  ancients)  to  the  west,  it  lay  on  a 
very  frenuented  and  convenient  trade-route.  Tlie 
ojienin;;  iietween  the  Nusairiyeh  munntains  al)Ove 
1  rijioli  and  the  north  point  of  the  Lel>anon  chains 
is  called  in  the  OT  'the  entrance  of  llamath' 
(Nu  .S4«,  Jos  13»,  Ezk  47"-^').  N.  of  Homs  the 
Orontes  pass  leads  to  Hamatli,  S.  toward  Baal- 
frad  in  CceleSyria,  E.  to  the  frreat  plain  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  W.  to  the  KaCat  al-Hosn  and 
the  Me<iiterranean. 

'  The  entrance '  or  '  the  approach '  to  Hamath  is 
often  mentioned  as  a  territorial  limit  (Nu  .'54*,  Jg 
3'  etc.),  and  usually  denotes  the  acctnited  northern 
boundary  of  Israeliti.sh  dominion  (.Jos  13').  The 
province  is  called  'Great  Hamath'  (Am  fi'),  and 
IS  mentioned  with  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Zidon 
(Zee  9'-),  as  well  as  witli  Arpad  (Jer  49^),  in  the 
prophecies  against  Hadrach. 

Originally  a  Hamite  colony  (Gn  10"),  it  flourished 
at  the  time  of  David  (2  S  8'")  under  a  king  named 
Toi  (or  Tou),  who  had  friendlj'  intercourse  witli 
the  Israelitish  ruler.  Hamath  (possibly  identical 
with  Hamath  -  Zobah  [which  see]  of  2  Ch  8') 
came,  however,  afterwards  under  the  dominion  of 
Solomon  (compare  1  K  g-'-'-^  with  2  Ch  8*),  and 
its  king  was  no  doubt  among  the  many  princes 
who  '  brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life.'  Hamath  was  regarded  as 
the  granary  of  N.  Syria,  and  there  Solomon  built 
store-cities  (2  Ch  8^).  But,  on  the  death  of  that 
kin^,  Hamath  seems  to  have  regained  her  inde- 
pendence, as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
mane-ser  II.  (B.C.  800),  where  we  see  that  her  king, 
Irhuleni,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Hittites, 
Damascus  (under  .i4fWi«  -  irfri  =  Ben -Hadad  =  Ben- 
Hadadhiilri),  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  several  other 
states.  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  about  the  year 
B.C.  810,  'recovered  Hamath'  (2  K  14'-")  from 
Judah,  and  partly  destroyed  it,  as  well  as  Gath, 
which,  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos,  is  spoken  of  along 
with  it  (Am  6'-).  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
Eni-ilu  (Eniel),  king  of  Hamath,  brings  tribute  to 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  (730),  who  had  parcelled  out 
the  land  of  Hamath  among  his  generals,  annexing 
19  districts  to  Assyria,  and  transported  1223  people 
of  Hamath  to  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  Sargon 
boasts  of  having  rooted  out  the  land  of  Hamath 
and  dyed  the  skin  of  tlie  foolish  (?)  Tlu-bi'di 
(variant  Yau-bi'dt)  like  wool,  colonizing  Hamath 
with  4300  Assyrians.  One  of  those  exiled  tliither 
by  this  king  was  the  Mede  Deioces.  After  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Sennacherib's  Rabshakeh,  or  'chief  of  the  captains,' 
Hamath  lost  much  of  its  importance.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  Is  11"  as  one  of  the  places  containing 
Israelitish  exiles,  and  is  mentioned  in  1  Mac  12^ 
in  connexion  with  the  movements  of  Jonathan 
and  Demetrius. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  it  under  the  name 
of  Epiiiltaneia,  which  had  been  given  to  it  by 
Antiocluis  Epiphanes  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  vi.  2),  thougli 
the  inhal)itants  still  called  it  Hamath,  and  its 
present  name,  ^amdh,  is  but  slightly  changed 
rron:'  its  old  form.  In  1310  Abulfeda,  the 
eminent  Arabian  scholar,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Saladin,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
district,  which  had  been  under  the  Moslem  power 
since  A.D.  6;W,  and  with  his  death  (1331)  Hamath's 
prosperity  declined. 
In   1812  Burckhardt  visited  Hamath,  saw  the 


'  Hamath-stoncs'  (so-called  Hittite  inscriptions  in 
relief  on  black  close-"rained  ba.salt) ;  and  the 
enormous  water  -  wheels,  used  for  bringing  the 
waters  of  the  Orontes  to  the  houses  and  gardens 
situated  on  the  hill  above  the  river.  He  lioes  not, 
liowever,  mention  the  catacombs,  said  to  have  ex- 
isted high  up  on  the  right  bank.  The  town,  which 
is  ilivitled  into  four  quarters,  Harlher,  el-Jisr,  el- 
Ahijnt,  and  cl-Mecline  (the  quarter  of  the  Chris- 
tians), contained  at  Burckh.anlt's  visit  about  4446 
houses  and  nearly  11,000  male  inhabitants. 

LiTF.HATPRB. — Pooockc,  Description  of  the  Eaxt,  ii.  i.  USff.  ; 
BurckharcU,  TraveU  in  Si/ria  ami  the'  lioly  Land  (1S2'2),  pp. 
H.'iir. ;  Robinson,  Bft/'a  iii.  5.')1 ;  Baedeker-Scwin,  Pa/ »  ;i«S  (. ; 
Uelitzscli,  Paradiet,  275  0.;  Sayce,  UCil  (Index);  lluiuini;!, 
Semit.  I'Olker^  L  189;  Driver  oa  Am  6^;  E.  Me\c-r,  Gegchichle^ 

i  197.  I.  A.'  Pinches. 

HAMATHITE  ('ncnn).— The  gentilic  name  from 
Hamath  (which  see)!  Gn  10'«=1  Ch  1". 

HAMATH-ZOBAH  (njW-n'jq,  B  Bo.ffu^d,  A  Mtuie 
Tu^d,  Luc.  'EfidOjovBd). — The  identity  of  this  city 
is  still  doubtful,  iiy  some  scholars  it  is  even  re- 
garded as  the  same  as  Hamatli,  but  the  Greek 
form  Bai<ru/3d  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
distinct  from  that  place.  It  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  Scriptures  (2  Ch  8'),  when  Solomon  is 
said  to  have  '  prevailed  against  it,'  and,  being 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Tadmor  and  llamath, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. That  it  was  anotlier  Hamath  to  which 
Zobah  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  better- 
known  city  of  Hamath  is  possible,  but  at  present 
unprovable.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  consequently  no  light  is 
thrown  on  it  from  that  source.      I.  A.  PINCHES. 

HAMMATH  (n;ri  'hot  spring').— '  Father  of  the 
house  of  Kecliab,'  1  Ch  2".    See  Genealogy. 

HAMMATH  (n^n  'hot  spring'). —One  of  the 
'fenced'  cities  of  Na|ihtali,  Jos  \9^,  probably  the 
same  as  Hammon  of  1  Ch  6"  [Heb. "']  and  Ham- 
moth-dor  of  Jos  2P'^.  It  is  doubtless  the  Hamntd 
of  the  Talmud  (Eruhin,  v.  5;  MegUlah,  2//),  the 
Emmaus  or  Atnm/ithus  of  Jos.  (Aiii.  XVIII.  ii.  3) 
and  the  modern  Ilamm/lm,  35  minutes'  walk  S.  of 
Tiberias,  so  famous  for  its  hot  baths.  There  are 
four  springs,  tlie  water  of  which  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture of  144°  Fahr.  The  taste  is  described  by 
Robinson  as  excessively  salt  and  bitter,  like  that  of 
heated  sea- water ;  there  is  also  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur,  but  no  taste  of  it.  The  neighbourhood  is 
crowded,  especially  in  the  month  of  July,  with 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Syria.  The  baths  are 
considered  to  be  very  efficacious  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints 

LiTBKiiTRB.  —  Neubauer,  Gfoq.  du  Talm.  207  ;  Robinson, 
BHP'^  ii.  383  9.  ;  O.  A.  Smith,  llQUL  ihni.  :  Ou«rin,  GaliUe, 
L  2711  ff. ;  Buhl,  GAP  116,  226  ;  Outhe,  ZDPV  xiii.  (1891)  284 ; 
Wilson,  Recovery  oj  J erut.  3»2.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

HAMMEAH,  THE  TOWER  OF,  AV  The  tower 

of  Meah  (iNjri  Vijp,  wvpyo^  tCiv  inaTdv,  turris  centum 
ciihitorum,' turns  Emath),  Neh  3'  12=".— A  tower 
on  the  walls  of  Jerus.  which  stood  near  the  tower 
of  Hananel  (which  see),  between  the  Sheep  gate 
on  the  east  and  the  Fish  gate  on  the  west.  These 
two  towers,  which  apparently  had  not  been  pulled 
down  when  the  walls  were  dismantled  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  were  probably  situated  near  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  city  (cf.  Jer  SI'*,  Zee  14'"). 
Perhaps  they  were  both  defences  of  the  fortress 
(birah)  which  commanded  the  temple  area.  The 
origin  of  the  name  '  tower  of  Hammeah,'  or  '  tower 
of  the  hundred  '  (RVm),  is  obscure.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  explanation  that  the  tower  was  100 
cubits  high,  or  that  it  was  approached  by  100  steps. 
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or  that  it  required  a  garrison  of  ItX)  men  (see 
Ityssel,  ad  luc,  i>]>.  153,  ;iul  f.).       II.  A.  WlllTi;. 

HAMMEDATHA(N.:--n,  A^^d5a0os  ['!,-■<,,]),  EstS'"" 
8'  'J'"-  -'). — Tlie  father  of  Hainan.  The  name  is 
prohahly  Persian ;  for  the  termination  compare 
Arithitha  ;  possiljly  the  etymolo<.'y  isH^<(/l  =  moon  + 
(/n<«=given  (Oj/.  Ilcb.  Lex.). 

HAMMELECH  (■'";n)  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in 
AV  anil  i:\'m  of  Jer  HO-"  3S",  hut  there  is  little 
douht  that  the  rendering  ouglit  to  he  '  the  king,' 
as  in  II V  and  AV'm  (LXX  toO  (ia<rt\iais). 

HAMMER Tlie  lleb.  word  njup  rtmhMbiih  (in 

Jg  4-'  nzp7)  is  tr.  in  Arab,  by  two  words,  mitndat, 
a  wooden  mallet,  and  iiuitnihil,  the  ordinary 
Araliie  word  for  a  hammer.  It  was  a  mitridnt, 
a  mallet  used  lij-  the  Bedawin  and  others  for 
driving  tent  pegs  into  the  ground,  whieli  Jael 
used  to  kill  Sisera,  Jg  4-'.  By  many,  mnl.Lubtih  is 
considered  to  be  the  source  of  the  name  Jliiccahceus, 
which  Mould  thus  mean  'the  hammerer.'  P'p? 
prittiah  (Is  41",  used  lig.  in  Jer  23-"'  of  the  word  of 
the  Loltl),  and  in  50-^  of  Lain  l<m,  '  the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth)  is  evidently  the  same  as  the 
Arab. yW/Av,  a  large  heavy  liamnier. 

The  hammer  is  proljably  the  most  ancient  of  all 
tools.  In  its  original  form,  a  stone  held  in  the  hand, 
it  is  often  used  at  the  present  daj-.  The  form  soon 
changeil ;  astick  fastened  to  thestone  gave  the  blow 
m<jre  precision  and  greater  force.  Metals  super- 
.sedeil  stones,  and  great  variety  was  given  to  the 
shape  of  the  hammer  head,  so 
as  to  i>rnduee  a  more  exact 
eli'ect.  The  hammer  is  a  most 
important  and  v.ahiable  tool ; 
the  permanent  elieet  Jiroduced 
by  a  blow  of  the  lightest 
hammer  is  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  the  steady  pressure 
of  a  mass  of  iron  many  hundred 
limes  its  weight. 

Ditlerent  h.indicrafts  require 
hammers  of  dilierent  shapes  and 
weights,  and,  in  Syria,  each 
kind  has  a  ilistinctive  name. 
The  hammers  used  in  carpentry 
and  smith  work  are  much  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  same 
occupations  in  Knrope.  lint  in 
masonry  the  variety  of  hammers 
is  great.  In  the  i|uarry  the 
rock  is  split  by  a  large  hammer, 
weighing  from  18  to  22  lb., 
called  the  iiinlniddi.  The  head 
of  this  hanimiT  is  round  at  one 
end,  being  used  for  driving  weilges  into  the  rock. 
The  other  end  is  llattened  from  side  to  siile,  so  as  to 
_^  conline  the  imjiact  to  a 

narrow  line.  This  enil 
of  the  hammer  is  used 
to  strike  the  rock  be- 
tween the  hedges,  and 
the  constant  beating 
causes  a  vibration  in 
the  rock,  which  in- 
crca-ies  till  it  splits 
in  the  line  of  the 
wedges. 

AV'hcn  the  stone 
comes  from  the  quarry, 
it  is  roughly  shapeil  by 
the  iim/i'iddi,  and  the 
mason  takes  another 
kind    of    haminiT     to 


■nA^Cr, 


square  it  and  give  it  a  sliajie  to  lit  it  for  build- 
ing. 


This  hammer  is  called  the  sluikvf.  Both  ends 
of  the  head  of  this  hammer  are  square,  but  the 
one  is  1  in.  sijuare  and  Hat,  the  other  is  nearly 
2  in.  scpiare,  but  sunk  in  the  centre  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  .so  that  the  edges  are  sharp. 
The  Hat  end  is  used  for  striking  oil'  projections, 
while  the  end  with  sharpened  edges  is  used  for 
squaring  ai^  I  trimming  the  stone.  The  .stone  is 
often  used  for  building  after  being  trimmed  by  the 
shakiif,  but  sometimes  a  border  is  made  round 
the  face  of  the  stone,  leaving  the  middle  rough. 


KIK.  HKAD  OP  BIIAIIl^AII  OR  MIXIIAT. 

This  is  done  bj-  the  hik,  which  is  a  hammer  with 
one  end  pointed,  and  the  other  Hat  and  eliisel- 
shajied. 

When  the  stone  is  to  be  maile  smooth  it  is  first 
made  (juite  Hat  with  the  |iointed  end  of  the  lj',1:, 
and  is  then  worked  over  with  a  hammer  called  the 
sliiiliiiliik  or  iiiinliiit. 

The  .•ihtilnilidi  has  two  very  broad  chisel-shaped 
ends,  about  4  in.  broad,  cut  into  a  number  of 
teeth  like  a  saw.  The  teeth  at  one  end  are  coarse 
and  aliout  12  in  number,  and  at  the  other  end 
smaller  and  about  24  in  number. 

\Vln'n  the  stone  has  been  carefully  gone  over 
with  the  .■iliiiliiiliili,  it  is  sometimes  ]iolished.  This 
is  done  by  rubbing  it  with  another  stone,  sand 
and  water  being  put  between. 

All  these  tools  are  of  very  ancient  date.  In  the 
oldest  part  of  the  temple  of  Baalbek  marks  of  all 
of  these  tools  are  found.  Even  the  three  immense 
stones  in  the  west  wall  have  their  ujiper  and  under 
surfaces  smoothed  \\  ith  the  ahnh  litfth^  onl}'  the  tool 
seems  to  have  been  much  smaller  than  the  one 
used  in  Lebanon  at  the  ]iresent 
tinu',  being  only  about  2  or  2J 
in.  broad. 

The  hanimer  and  chisel  are 
used  for  very  line  work,  such  as 
carving,  or  when  a  very  sharp 
lino  edge  is  to  be  given  to  a 
stone,  seldom  for  any  other 
purpose.  The  chisel  is  made 
of  tile  steel.  The  hannuer,  called 
a  miitiiihit,  is  so  shapeil  that 
lines  dr.iwn  along  the  faces  of  «*8<"'"i'  matrakat. 
the  hammer  would  meet  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
handle.     Wooden  mallets  are  never  used. 

The  stone  of  I.elianon  is  very  hard  limestone, 
which  exiilains  why  hammers  are  preferred  to 
chisels  in  hewing  it.  W.  Cakslaw. 


HAMMOLECHETH  (n:'-in  Mho  queen '?).—.-Vcc. 
to  I  li.  ;..  IK  ,il  .;_\  ill  I  Cli  7"' "  II.  was  the  daughter 
of  Maeliir  and  siller  of  (lilead.  The  correctness 
of  the  text  is  not  beyond  su.spicion.  LXX  reads 
MaXf.x'"-      See  (.iKXEALOOV. 

HAMMON  (i'lrij  'hot  spring').  —  1.  A  town  in 
Xaphtali,  I  fh  (5™  [lleb."'),  prob.  identical  with 
ll.\M.M.vni  (which  see).  2.  A  town  in  Asher,  Jos 
I'.r-^.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Schult/.  suggested  '.lin 
Jlniiiiil,  some  10  ndles  south  of  Tyre,  but  liobinson 
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{BliP'  iii.  66  note)  lays  no  great  stress  upon  tliis 
identiQcation.  llenan  {Mission  de  Phfnirie,  708  ir.) 
found  at  Khurbet  Uinin  cl-'A  /nud,  near  the  coast  im- 
mediately N.  of  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  two  Phoenician 
inscriptions  {CIS  vol.  i.  pt.  i.)  in  honour  of  Baal 
llamuion.  In  the  valley  to  the  E.  is  'Ain  Ilaimil. 
Uiiiin  el- Annul,  '  mother  of  the  pillar,'  includes  the 
ruins  of  a  building:  which  is  probably  a  temple  of 
IJiuvI.  On  the  hill  side  lies  a  great  sarcopliagus 
with  a  rudely  carved  eagle.  The  texts  belong  to 
the  Ptolemaic  period  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  The  name 
may  be  that  of  the  Egyptian  God  ^  manu  or  A  Ttien. 
See  Sll'P  vol.  i.  sh.  iii.,  and  vol.  iii.  Appendix. 
The  identification  of  Il.immon  with  Ummel-'Amud 
is  al.so  considered  by  Guerin  (Galih'c,  ii.  141)  and 
Bulil  {GAP  22.^)  to  be  the  most  probable. 

C.  li.  CONDER. 
HAMMOTH-DOR  (niii  nb-).— A  Levitical  city  in 
Naphtali,  Jos  21''^  probably  identical  with  Ham- 
MATU  (which  see). 

HAMMUEL  (VxiEn,  AV  Eamnel).— A  Simeonite 
of  the  family  of  Shaul,  1  Ch  4".  See  Gene- 
ALOGV. 

HAMONAH  (.x\Dn  'multitude,'  LXX  ndXvivSpiov). 
^The  name  of  a  city  to  be-built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  defeat  (?)  of  Gog  (Ezk  39"=).  The  pas- 
sage is  obscure,  and  the  originality  as  well  as  the 
precise  reading  of  the  MT  doubtful.  Instead  of 
.ijian  Ty-o?'  C31,  Cornill  would  read  .ijiDq  ijji  '  and  it 
is  all  over  with  this  multitude.'  If  the  words  are 
an  interpolation,  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  city 
of  Bethshean,  which  may  have  derived  its  name 
Scythopolis  from  the  Scythian  invasion  in  the  7th 
cent.  B.C.  (See  Bertholet,  Das  Buck  Hcsehiel, 
193).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HAMON-GOG  (I'a  jton  'Gog's  multitude,'  LXX  t» 
ToXiidi'5/)io>'  ToC  Viiy). — The  name  to  be  riven  to  the 
valley  (outside  the  Holy  Land)  where  Gog  and  all 
his  multitude  are  to  be  buried  (Ezk  39"- '»).  This 
valley,  according  to  the  MT,  was  the  'Valley  of 
the  Travellers '  (onavri),  a  designation  which  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  Hence  J.  D.  Michaelis,  followed 
by  Bertholet  and  many  others,  reads  o'lji'  ( Abarim, 
Nu  27'^  33").  From  the  mountain  of  this  name  a 
valley  may  well  have  been  called  Abarim,  and 
the  locality  suits  the  context.  See  further  the 
Comm.  of  Hitzig,  Smend,  Cornill,  Davidson,  and 
Bertholet.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

HAMOR  (iton  'he-ass')  appears  in  Gn  33"  34, 
Jos  24'^  Jg  9^  as  'the  father  of  Shechem,'  a 
Ilivite  by  race,  and  '  the  prince  (k'sj)  of  the  land' 
(Gn  34^).  Jacob  bought  '  the  parcel  of  ground, 
where  he  had  spread  his  tent,'  from  the  Hamorites, 
the  BenS  Hamor  (Gn  33"  (J),  of.  Jos  24^=).  A  differ- 
ent tradition  is  preserved  in  Gn  48^  (E),  where 
Jacob  gives  Shecliem  to  Joseph,  and  speaks  of 
having  won  it  by  torce  of  arms  from  the  Amorite. 

Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  having  been  wronged 
by  Shechem,  Shechem  makes  an  offer  to  take  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  is  supported  in  his  claim  by  his 
father,  Hamor,  who  proposes  also  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  marriage  between  the  families  of 
Jacob  and  Hamor  (34'*'").  To  this  the  sons  of 
Jacob  give  their  consent  on  condition  that  the 
Sliechemites  accept  the  rite  of  circumci-sion.  The 
bhechemites  agree  to  the  terms,  and  are  ciroum- 
cised  (v.**).  On  the  third  day,  when  the  Sliechemites 
■were  unable  througli  illness  to  defend  themselves, 
Simeon  and  Levi  and  their  followers  fell  upon  them, 
murdered  Hamor  and  Shechem,  and  carried  away 
Dinah  to  their  own  home. 

In  this  narrative  the  narrator  has  combined  two 
variant  traditions.  '  In  the  one,  Hamor  conducts 
the  negotiations  with  Jacob  regarding  Dinah  for 


his  .^(m  (vv.*- "•'•'») ;  he  receives  a  reply  (vv. '•■"), 
and  in  due  course  lays  it  before  the  assembled 
citizens  of  the  town  for  their  approval  (vv. ■*•»*). 
In  the  other,  Shechem  himself  asks  Dinah  from 
her  father  and  brothers,  and  aft<^r  their  reply 
(v.'"-)  immediately  submits  to  the  conditions  tliey 
require  (v.'").'  The  former  Ls  probably  the  narra- 
tive of  P,  the  latter  that  of  J. 

That,  under  the  imagery  of  events  occurring  in 
the  history  of  a  single  family,  the  story  preserves 
the  recollection  of  important  epi.sodes  in  an  early 
phase  of  the  Israelite  community,  is  a  view  which 
Iia-s  been  maintained,  in  recent  years,  bv  many 
scholars,  and  most  ably,  perh.aps,  by  NVcflliausen 
in  his  Composition  des  Ilexateuclis  (see  especially 
pp.  312-319,  353-355).  According  to  this  view, 
Hamor  and  Shechem  personify  Canaanite  clans  in 
central  Palestine ;  and  Dinah  a  branch  of  the 
Israelite  race,  which  settling  in  that  region  became 
rapidly  merjjed  with  the  native  population.  The 
attack  by  Simeon  and  Levi  would  then  represent 
the  recollection  of  some  treacherous  violation  by 
these  tribes  of  the  tenns  upon  which  the  new 
settlers  had  been  welcomed  and  acknowledged. 

The  fact  tliat  Hamor  means '  an  ass,'  and  Sliechem 
'a  shoulder'  or  '  a  mountain-ridge,'  makes  it  prob- 
able that  we  have  in  thesie  names  the  appellatives 
of  clans  and  families  rather  than  of  individuals. 
Mr.  G.  Buchanan  Gray  {Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Names,  pi>.  90,  99-115)  has  shown,  as  the  result  of 
investigating  animal  names,  that '  before  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Hebrew  tribes  into  a  nation,  totem 
worship  and  totem  organization  existed  among 
some  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan'  (p.  115) ;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  connect  sucli  names  as  '  ass  ' 
{Hamor),  'wild  ass'  {Piram  Joa  10',  Anah  Gn  3G-, 
Arad  Jg  1"),  'mouse'  (^cAior  Gn  3(1**),  with  the 
'  totem-clans '  among  the  earl}'  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Jacobs,  Biblical  ArehtEology,  pp.  64- 
103,  on  'Totem-Clans  in  the  Bible  '). 

H.  E.  Ry'le. 

HAMRAN  (ncn),  1  Ch  1"  (AV  Amram).  —  An 
Edomite.  In  Gn  36^  the  name  is  more  correctly 
given  as  Hemdan  (cf.  Kittel  in  Uaupt's  SBOT  on 
1  Ch  1«). 

HAMUL  ('jior;  'spared';  on  the  form  see  Wellh. 
Sam.  19). — A  son  of  Perez  and  grandson  of  Judah, 
Gn  46"  =  1  Ch  2»,  Nu  20'.  The  gentilic  Hamulites 
(•^iDijn)  occurs  in  Nu  26". 

HAMDTAL  (Sc-oq  2  K  23"  and  24",  Jer  52'  ac- 
cording to  MT  vocalization.  In  these  last  two 
occurrences  the  consonants  give  the  form  Hamital 
Sc'Dn,  and  this  is  supported  by  LXX  in  all  three 
cases  :  'A/ieirai,  Mirdr,  'A/itiT-adX  B,  'A/urdX,  'A/tirdfl, 
'AjwradX  A,  'A^irdX  Luc,  meaning  possibly  '  kin 
to  tlie  dew '  or  '  my  kinsman  (lit.  husband's  father) 
is  the  dew'). — Mother  of  the  kings  Jehoahaz  and 
Zedekiah,  sons  of  Josiah.  (See  on  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  63  ;  Hommel, 
Anc.  Heb.  Trad.  322).  C.  E.  BuRNEY. 


HANAMEL    (Sxojn,    perhaps 
gracious ' ;  but  see  Gray,  Heb 


s  for  Strijn  '  El  is 
„  .  >.  Prop.  Names,  307, 
n.  2). — Jeremiah's  cousin,  the  son  of  his  uncle 
Shallum.  It  was  from  H.  that  Jeremiah,  having 
the  right  of  redemption,  bought  a  field  at  Ana- 
thoth.  Although  Jerus.  was  besieged  at  the  time, 
the  purchase  was  readily  made  by  the  prophet 
because  of  his  assurance  that  the  time  would  come 
when  property  would  once  more  be  secure  (Jer 
Q97.  8.  ».^2.  «i  .T.  A    .SEt.niE 


327. 8. 


HANAN  (ijn,  'Avdi-).— 1.  One  of  the  Levites  who 
assisted  Ezra  in  reading  and  explaining  the  Law  to 
the  people  (Neh  8').  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Levite  Hanan  who  signed  the  covenant  (Neh 


HA^IANEL 


HAND 
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lC[Hob."]),  as  several  of  the  Levit.  names  in  tliU 
passage  are  found  also  in  8'.  The  name  is  wanting 
in  the  LXX  of  8'  and  of  10'°  (I!s')_:  but  in 
I    Es  9**  we  (ind   Ananias  ('Ai-oWaj  A,  'Awas  B). 

2.  Tlie  son  of  Zaceur  the  son  of  Mattaniah,  one  of 
the  four  treasurers  a]iiiointed  by  Neh.  over  the 
Btorehouses  in  whicli  the  titlics  were  kept  (Neh 
13").  He  was  probably  a  Levite,  and  perhaps 
represented  the  singers  and  porters;  for  in  11" 
228-2S.  u  Mattaniah  is  named  as  a  Levit.  house 
representing  the  sons  of  Asaph.  Others,  however, 
regard  H.  as  a  layman.  3.  A  Uenjamite  chief 
(1  Cli  8-°).  i.  The  youngest  son  of  Azel,  a  descend- 
ant of  Saul  (1  ChS*  =  9-").  5.  One  of  David's  mighty 
men  (1  Cli  11«).  6.  The  son  of  Igdaliali.  The 
sons  of  H.  ha<l  a  chamber  in  the  temple  (.ler  So''). 
7.  Tlie  liead  of  a  family  of  Nethinini  wlio  returned 
with  Zcrubliabel  (Ezr  2^,  Neh  7-"').  Called  Anan 
in  1  Es  u**.  8.  9.  Two  of  '  the  chiefs  of  the  people ' 
who  sealed  the  covenant  bore  this  name  (Neh 
10=»-'*).    See  Genealogy.  H.  A.  White. 

HANANEL(SK:jn 'El  is  gracious').  —  The  name 
of  a  tower  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  four 
times  mentioned  in  O'V  :  in  Neh  3'  in  connexion 
with  the  repairing,  and  in  1'2^^  in  connexion  with 
the  dedication  of  the  walls ;  in  Jcr  31^*  and 
Zee  14'°  as  a  Ixrandary  of  the  restored  and  glorified 
Jerusalem.  In  both  the  passages  in  Neh  it  is 
coupled  with  the  tower  of  Harameah  (which  see), 
and  some  have  supi>osed  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
latter.  From  Neh  12''  we  gather  that  these  two(?) 
towers  lay  between  the  Shce]i  gate  and  the  Kish 
pate,  and  from  Jer  and  Zee  that  the  tower  of 
Hananel  was  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  city. 
Conder  thinks  that  Hananel  and  Hammeah  be- 
longed to  the  'castle'  or  'fortress'  (birnh  Neh 
2*,  in  Gr.  /3dpis,  Jos.  Ant.  xviil.  iv.  3;  BJ  I.  iii. 

3,  v.  4)  of  the  temple.  See  Jerusalem.  Kyle 
(Ezr.  and  Neh.  173)  also  sugjjests  that  Hananel 
may  have  been  'an  outwork  ol  the  great  fortress 
at  the  point  where  the  city  wall  ran  into  it.'  A 
eimilar  opinion  is  expressed  by  Buhl  [GAP  141). 

J.  A.  Seluie. 
HANANI  CJiq,  'AraW,  "Arai-fos  Neh  7-).— 1.  A 
brother,  or  more  prob.  near  kinsman,  of  Neh.,  who 
brought  tidings  to  Susa  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  .lews  in  I'al.  (Neh  1-').  Under  Neh.  he  was 
made  one  of  the  governors  of  Jerus.  (7-).  The  name 
is  perhaps  a  shortened  form  of  Hananiah.  2.  A  son 
of  Heman  (1  Ch  25*).  3.  The  father  of  Jehu  the 
seer  (1  K  10').  It  was  H.  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  reproved  Asa  for  entering  into  alliance 
with  Syria,  and  whom  the  angry  king  oast  into 
prison  (2  Cli  10').  4.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10-*).  Called 
Ananias  in  1  Es  9-'.  S.  A  chief  musician  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  of  Jerus.  (Neh  12«).  H.  A.  White. 

HANANIAH  ('i;j;i!  ."i;?W  'J"  hath  been  gracious'). 
— 1.  One  of  the  prophets  of  the  anti-Chalda^in 
party  (LX.\  calls  him  ^fuooTrpo^TJTTjs)  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  His  encounter  with  Jeremiah  is  related 
in  Jer  28.  A  native  of  Gibeon,  he  was  probably 
a  priest  (Jos  21"),  like  Jeremiah  himself,  whose 
characteristic  style  he  seems  to  imitate  in  his 
attack.  He,  too,  stands  in  the  temple  (cf.  20^), 
and,  using  Jeremiali's  constant  title  for  God,  he 
prophesies  the  return  from  liabjdon  within  two 
years  (contrast  Jeremiah's  seventy,  25")  of  the 
temple  vessels,  Jeconiah,  ami  the  captives  (con- 
trast '22'''  27"),  and  then,  pointing  to  tlio  yoke  on 
Jeremiah's  neck  ("27"),  he  concludes  as  he  had 
begun  :  '  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  kinfj  of 
Babylon.'  With  sad  irony  Jeremiah  replied  : 
'Amen  ;  the  Lord  do  so,'  and  then  pointed  out 
that,  as  the  general  tone  of  former  true  prophecy 


had  been  minatory,  a  prophecy  of  peace  would 
need  an  accurate  fulfilment  to  vindicate  its  divine 
origin.  H.  then  repeated  his  oracle  in  symbolic 
form  (cf.  19'°),  breakmg  Jeremiah's  yoke.  Jeremiah 
retired  in  silence,  but  soon  returned  to  tell  H.  that 
his  breaking  the  wooden  bar  merely  signified  that 
Nebuchadnezzar's  yoke  would  be  of  iron,  and  to 
announce  H.'s  death — the  punishment  of  a  lying 
jirophct  (Dt  18^),  who  had  spoken  also  rebellion 
agamst  the  Lord  (Dt  13').  Within  two  months 
H.  died  (Jer  28"). 

2.  The  first  of  Daniel's  three  companions  (Dn  1'). 
He  received  the  name  of  Shadrach  (whose  mean- 
ing is  much  disputed  ;  see  Bevan,  Comm.  on  Dan., 
p.  61).  They  joined  Daniel  in  his  ascetic  resolve, 
and  shared  his  triumph  (1'")  and  subsequent  peril 
(2").  Through  their  prayers  (2"""')  the  king's 
dream  was  revealed  to  Daniel,  and  at  his  request 
('2''-')  they  were  appointed  '  over  the  aflairs  of  the 
province  of  Babylon,'  and  still  further  promoted 
('i^)  after  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the 
fiery  furnace.  In  the  Gr.  interpolation  after  Dn 
3-^  Azariah  is  most  prominent  (Song  of  the  three 
Children vv.'-^,  contrast**).  Their  deliverance  is 
alluded  to  1  Mac  2=",  He  U^-'^.  3.  See  No.  2  in 
nextarticle.  4.  1  Ch  S'^-'-^'ason of  Zerub.,  identified 
by  Lord  A.  Hervey  with  Joanan  (Lk  3-''),  Rhe-sa  being 
a  title  of  Zerub.  which  has  crept  into  the  text 
(Smith,  DB  s.  Genealogy  of  Cuuist).  Bertheau 
conjectures  that  the  six  names  in  1  Ch  3'-'  are  all 
sons  of  H.  5.  lCh8='aBenjamite.  6.  1  Ch  2o^- ^ 
a  '  son '  of  Heman,  leader  of  the  16th  course  of 
temple  musicians.  7.  2  Ch  26"  one  of  ITzziah's 
captains  who  superintended  the  organization  of  the 
army.  8.  Ezr  10^,  1  Es  9'^  Ananias,  one  of  those 
'  that  had  married  strange  women.'  9.  See  No.  1  in 
next  article.  10.  Neh  3**  son  of  Shelemiah  ;  one  of 
those  who  repaired  the  wall,  possibly  =  No.  9,  and 
descendant  of  No.  13.  11.  Neh  12'^  a  priest,  cliief 
of  the  course  of  Jeremi.ah,  when  Joiakim  was  high 
priest,  possibly  mentioned  12"  as  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  walls.  12.  Jer  36''''  father  of 
Zedekiah,  who  was  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  13.  Jer  37'^  grandfather 
of  Irijah,  '  a  captain  of  the  ward,'  who  appre- 
hended .Jeremiah  on  the  charge  of  desertion  to  the 
Chaldieans.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

HANANIAH  (.^.•^3n,  'A^oi'id,  '\yarlat,  'J"  has  been 
gracious'). — 1.  One  of  the  guild  of  perfumers  (AV 
apothecaries)  who  in  the  days  of  Neh.  repaired  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerus.,  near  the  '  broad  wall ' 
(Nell  3').  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  H.  the  son 
of  Shelemiah,  who  is  mentioned  as  repairing 
another  portion  of  the  wall,  near  the  E.  gate  (3*'). 
2.  The  governor  of  the  castle,  i.e.  of  the  liirah,  or 
fortress  on  the  N.  side  of  the  temple.  Neh.,  who 
describes  him  as '  a  faithful  man,  and  one  that  feared 
(Jod  above  many,'  appointed  him  one  of  the  two 
olUcers  in  command  oi  Jerus.  (Neh  7-'). 

H.  A.  White. 

HAND. — The  word  '  hand '  is  used  in  the  Eng. 
versions  of  the  Bible  with  a  variety  of  meaning 
which  can  be  but  partially  illustrated  from  other 
literature.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  freedom 
with  which  the  Heb.  word  i;  ydil  is  em]>loyed— a 
freedom  wliii  h  does  not  belong  to  x''p  to  the  same 
extent  (though  even  in  NT,  chiclly  through  the 
influence  of  LX.K,  x<'p  's  found  in  some  specially 
biblical  meanings),  so  that  the  variety  of  usage  is 
chiefly  characteristic  of  OT. 

It  will  conduce  to  cleAmes»  if,  flret  of  ft.1,  %  r^um6  la  ^van 
of  Uio  uae  of  tl'id  in  Hcb.,  following  Oj/.  Ufb.  Lfx. 

1.  The  haud  of  man  (Gn  S^  et*:.),  or  anthroiK)iiathic»lly  of 
Ood(Eik  8');  Inclmiinc  the  wrirt  (On  24»  »  *'  iS*">«»  *H0, 
Jg  16") ;  utandlnit  for  tJie  Bngtr  alone  (On  41«>.  VjA  i">). 

2.  The  ha'id  at  it  UM.  mm  On  49-'4  'arnia  of  hm  hand*,'  i.*. 
amu  which  make  hi*  hands  scnicrable  ;  2  K  0^'  '  he  Ailed  hit 
baud  with  the  bow,'  i.e.  aciicd  it ;  and '  Oil  the  band '  of  the  prieal 
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=  consccnte,  fnstall  (perhaps  from  the  l<lea  of  pivinp  him  the 
pelecttHi  iH>rtions  of  the  sacridce  :  see  Fin.) ;  a  *  hand  weapon  • 
(lit.  ' weapon  of  the  hand  )  Nu  3.'";  and  idols  llie  work  of 
mun's  hand  (Is  2"*),  as  man  ia  the  work  of  UodB  hand  (Job  Ui^). 
Special  \\.n  s  in  which  the  hand  is  used  are  (1)  to  kiss  the  mouth 
(Jol>;ir-");  (■J)tohe  laid  on  the  mouth  to  express  silence  (Joh 
iiy.  Mil'  :"■):  (3)  the  debt  is  •  the  lending  of  the  hand  ■  (Xeh 
1031).  txini  the  creditor  '  the  iniLster  of  Ute  lending  of  the  hand' 
(Dt  15''')  ;  (4)  the  lifling  of  the  hand  (to  heaven)  is  the  taking  of 
an  oath  (Dt  ai-")  or  the  sign  of  prayer  (I's  2s2) ;  (5)  to  shako 
(lit.  '  hranilish  ■)  the  hand  is  to  defv  (Is  ItV-') ;  (ll)  to  give  the 
hand  is  to  pledge  (lizr  lU'i')  or  to  submit  (1  Ch  isi^). 

3.  The  hand  cu  strong,  helpful,  (a)  of  man  :  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt  ■  with  an  high  hand  '  (Ex  US),  ,-.,.  boldly,  dcflantly  ;  and 
to  act  *  with  an  high  hand  *  against  J",  is  to  act  presumptuously 
SVu  1  j*)) ;  so,  to  be  '  short  of  hand  '  (2  K  1U«)  is  to  be  of  small 
I>ower  ;  to  strengthen  one's  hands  is  to  help  (Jg  9^) ;  and  the 
dropping  down  of  the  hands  is  the  failure  of  strength  (2  S  4') 
CO  l)f  IJod  :  Ilia  hands  are  stretched  forth  to  smile  (Ex  9i'); 
or  to  deliver  (Ex  13i«-l«,  Dt  4*'),  the  opposite  being  the 
'  shortened '  hand  (la  60»  ,W)  ;  it  is  »  '  gooil '  hand  when  it 
blesses  (Ezr  7»  S's,  Nth  2»' '»),  as  protection  is  in  the  shallow  of 
the  hand  of  J"  (Is  49"^) ;  and  under  inspiration  the  prophet  is  in 
the  grasp  of  God's  hand  (i  K  3l^  la  8'',  Ezk  13  3i«.  *.'  a;!  401 ). 

4.  The  hand  is  used  tlguratively  to  express  strentjth  or  power 
(cf.  Asayr.  Wu  'strength'):  Jos  8'-»  'there  was  iiot  in  them 
strength  (lit.  'hands')  to  lice';  Pa  705  'None  of  the  men  of 
iniu'ht  have  found  their  hands,'  »'.«.  their  powers  are  paralyzed 
in  death.  Of  him  who  cannot  bring  a  lamb  or  two  turtle  doves 
for  sacrifice  it  ia  aaid,  '  his  hand  cannot  reach  to  them  '  (Lv  57" 
14'-").  A  display  01  power  is  '  a  miKlity  hand  '  (Dt  34H  ;  ct.  Job 
27",  Ps  78*-);  and  a  grand  achievement  'a  great  hand' 
(Ex  1431). 

6.  (1)  The  ■  hand  '  is  used  for  the  side,  18  4"  '  the  wayside,' 
lit.  '  the  hand  of  the  way  '  (but  see  Driver,  ad  loc.) ;  Dt  ^'-i^  '  all 
the  side  of  the  river  Jabbok  '  (i;\^,  lit.  'all  the  hand  '  ;  On  31-1 
*  the  land  is  wide  of  both  hands,'  i.e.  in  both  directions  ;  Jer  'i^ 
'  every  one  in  his  place,"  lit.  *  in  his  hand.'  (2)  Other  technical 
senses  are  :  a  sign  (1  S  IS'^,  2  S  I8IS)  ;  a  part  or  sAare  iGn  472J, 
2  S  1!)«,  2  K  11',  Neh  111)  ;  titm  repetition  (On  43^,  Dn  12»). 
And  in  the  plu.  mipports  (1  K  735- 3t)  1019  !>(»  ||  2  Ch  9""'"), 
tenoru!  (Ex  26i'- 1«  '•''  3li'-3-  w  !>*»). 

6.  There  are  also  many  peculiar  prepositional  phrases,  but 
these  will  be  best  understood  in  their  Eng.  equivalents. 

1.  Tlie  hand  is  a  ligure  for  the  action,  influence, 
ox  power  of  God  or  man  ;  Jg  l**  '  the  hantl  of  tlie 
house  of  Joseph  prevailed ' ;  I  S  22"  '  I'uru,  and 
slay  the  prie.sts  or  the  Lord ;  becau-se  their  hand 
also  is  with  David  '  ;  2  K  3"  '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
a.s  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Loku 
came  upon  him  ;  Ezr  7"  '  according  to  the  hand  of 
the  LoKD  his  (^od  upon  him'  (so  7"  8'*,  Neh  '2»'  '*, 
sometimes  with  'good'  as  epithet  of  'hand,'  the 
meaning  being  always  the  favour  of  God  actively 
bestowed  and  proved  by  its  results) ;  Job  6"  '  Even 
that  it  would  please  God  to  destroy  me  ;  that  he 
would  let  loose  his  hand,  and  cut  me  ott"! '  Ps  "S"*- 
'  They  remembered  not  his  hand,  nor  the  day  when 
he  delivered  them  from  the  enemy  '  ;  SQ*  '  Shall  he 
deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave  'i '  (RV 
'  power  of  Sheol ') ;  109"  '  That  tliey  may  know 
that  this  is  thy  hand,  that  thou,  Lord,  hast  done 
it ' ;  Pr  21'  '  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water ;  he  turneth  it 
whithersoever  he  will '  ;  Ec  9'°  '  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  tindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ' ;  Jer  15'' 
'  I  sat  alone  because  of  thy  hand '('The  Hand  of 
J"  is  a  tig.  e.xpression  for  the  self-rerealing  and 
irresistible  power  of  J"  ;  it  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  the  Arm  of  J"  [Is  53'],  but  is  used  in  preference 
with  regard  to  the  divinely-ordained  actions  and 
words  of  the  prophets  ' — Cheyne). 

In  this  connexion  the  foil,  passages  deserve  attention  :  1.  Dt 
838  •  i,et  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him' ;  Heb.  "iS  3"i  Vi; ;  RV 
'  With  his  hands  he  contended  for  himself,'  RVm  •  Let'his'iiands 
be  surtlcient  for  him,'  or  'for  them."  Driver  mentions  Stade's 
'  plausible  conjecture  '  iS  2"!  ^'V  (addressed  to  Ood)  '  with  thy 
hands  contend  for  it ' ;  but  his  own  tr.  is  '  with  his  hands  he 
hath  contended  for  it.'  The  verse  contains  Moses'  blessing  on 
Judah  ;  and  as  Judah's  desire  for  the  reunion  of  the  peojile  is 
given  in  the  previous  clause,  these  words  are  understood  by 
Driver  as  expressing  Judah's  services  for  the  common  weal  ; 
LXX  «x<  eu  x^'f'^  tcurcv  itxxpivovtrtv  «yT*  ;  Vulg.  '  manus  ejus 
pugnabunt  pro  co ' ;  Wye  1382  '  his  hoondis  shulen  fight  for  it,' 
13SS  '  hise  hondis  achulen  fighte  forh.\-m  ' ;  Tind.  '  let  his  handes 
tyght  for  him  ' ;  Gov.  '  Let  his  handes  multiplye  him '  (taking 
3"!  from  33"; '  to  increase,'  not  from  3'-i  *  to  strive  ')  ;  similarly 
Calvin  (.^enttoM  upon  Deut.),  Golding's  trans.  *  Let  his  handes 
■nffise  him,  because  thou  wilt  bee  his  heipe  against  his  enemies  ' ; 
whence  Gen.  *  His  hands  shalbe  siitficient  for  him,  if  thou  help 
him  against  his  enemies ' ;  Bish.  '  His  hands  shalbe  good  ynough 


for  him,"  whence  AV  ;  but  Dou.  (after  Vulg.) '  his  handes  shal 
light  for  him.' 

2.  Ps  1714  '  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  which  Is  thy 
sword :  from  men  which  are  thy  hand,  O  Loan '  ^  ni.T  ri"J,"C'npO) ; 
KV  '  From  men,  by  thy  hand,'  UVm  as  AV.  Nearly  all  mod. 
expositors  •  take  the  '  swoni '  and  the  '  hand  '  as  the  instru- 
ments by  which  J"  is  to  rescue  the  soul  of  His  serva  t,  as  ItV, 
But  King  still  accepts  the  AV  tr.,  which  makes  wicked  men 
Goil's  sword,  and  worldly  men  His  '  hand  '  or  instrument  (cf. 
Is  It)*  •  Ho  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger  ! ').  The  piuisage  is, 
however,  suspected,  and  its  opening  words  rcJccttHl  as  a  g'osa 
by  Cheyne,  Kautzsch,  Wellhausen,  et  aL  Sec  Kx}h>k.  Txm^a, 
V.  431. 

3.  Ps  8017  *  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand ' 
(^}7;  r's-Sj;  !I";;'"nn),  i.e.  •  put  forth  thy  power  to  prvitect  the 
people  which  thy  right  hand  made  into  a  nation  and  delivered 
from  Egvpt' — Kirkpatrick.     Wellh.-Furness  tr.  ^''  '  thine  arm.' 

4.  Pa  89^  *  I  will  Sethis  hand  also  in  the  sea,  and  his  right  hand 
in  the  rivers.'  RV  •  on  the  sea  ...  on  the  rivers.'  The  ref.  is  to 
the  extent  of  the  King's  dominion — from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Euphrates. 

2.  It  follows  that  the  hand  is  often  a  ligure  for 
the  person,  especially  the  person  actini,'  :t  Lv  1433 
'  This  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is  the  plague  of 
leprosy,  whose  hand  is  not  able  to  get  that  which 
pertaineth  to  his  cleansing'  (KV  'who  is  not 
able')  ;  so  Nu  6^'  ;  IS  2:>'«  'And  Jonathan,  Saul's 
son,  arose,  and  went  to  David  into  the  wood,  and 
strengthened  his  hand  in  God'  (cf.  Is  35^  'strengthen 
ye  the  weak  hands,  and  conlirm  the  feeble  knees'). 
Shaks.  occasionally  uses  '  hand  '  in  the  same  way, 
as  Meas./or  Meas.  v.  i.  491 — 

'  Friar,  advise  him  : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand.' 

3.  The  above  and  other  idioms  are  found  in  the 
foil.  phra.ses : — 

1.  At  hand.   To  be  at  hand  is  to  be  near,  whether 

of  time  or  of  place.  When  the  ref.  is  to  an  event, 
as  '  the  day  of  the  Lord  '  (Is  13«,  Jl  1",  Zeph  1'), 
there  is  no  ambiguity  ;  but  when  a  person  is  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  sometimes  a  question  whether  place 
or  time  is  spoken  of.  In  OT  '  at  hand '  is  the  tr. 
of  a-!5  to  be  near  (Gn  27^',  Dt  15»,  Ezk  12^,  and  [in 
Piel]  Ezk  36*  '  for  they  are  at  liand  to  come '  ('3 
.si^S  mp),  or  the  adj.  3)1,5  'near'  (Dt  32=«,  Is  13', 
Jer  23^,  Jl  1",  Zepli  1'),  of  which  the  most  lumin- 
ous passage  is  .ler  23**  '  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith 
the  Loud,  and  not  a  God  afar  oil'?'  In  NT  'at 
hand '  is  mostly  the  tr.  of  the  vb.  iyyl^u,  to  come 
near  (Mt  3=  4"  10'  •26"- «,  Mk  l'»  14''-,  Uo  13" 
1  P  4'),  or  of  the  adj.  ^vs,  'near'  (Mt  '26"*,  Jn  2" 
7",  Ph  4»,  Rev  1'  22>''),  both  of  which  are  used  of 
place  and  of  time ;  once  also  of  ivLarripi  (2  Th  2' 
'  Be  not  .  .  .  troubled  ...  by  letter  as  from  us, 
as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand,'  lis  in  iv{iTTriKiv 
Tj  ii/j.^pa  Tou  XpLcrrou,  edd.  Kvpiov  for  Xpi(rrou,  RV  '  as 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now  present ' ;  t  Elli- 
cott,  '  to  the  eti'ect  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  now 
come ') ;  and  once  of  itphrafuii  (2  Ti  4'  '  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand,'  {(piar-qKc,  RV  '  is  come '). 
The  only  doubtful  passage  is  Ph  4^  "Tlie  Lord  Is  at  hand,' 
«  Ktjpiof  iyyCe.  Most  ancient  and  nearly  all  mod.  expositors 
understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  Second  Advent,  the  words 
being  a  translation  of  the  Aram.  Mxpa*  ifla  of  I  Co  ItiS"-,  which 
some  think  may  have  been  a  set  form  of  warning  in  the  aj^os- 
tolic  Church.  But  a  few  take  the  ij-yw  to  be  local,  'The  Lord 
is  near  us,'  either  referring  to  the  perpetual  presence  of  Christ 
(cf.  Mt  '2320),  or  (taking  K-v.ot  as  Godi  to  God's  helpful  pro- 
vidence in  time  of  need.  See  Vincent,  ad  loc,  (who  accepts  the 
ref.  to  the>econd  Coming) ;  Manning,  Serinons,  iii.  241  ;  Hardtn, 
Ch.  of  ICng.  Eccle.e.  Hev.,  Aug.  30,  1800;  Moule,  Thimghti  an 
the  Spiritual  L\fe  (who  refer  to  Christ's  consUant  presence : 
Moule  compares  Ps  I191&1  'Thou  art  near  [tyyCi],  6  Lord'); 
and  Expos.  Times,  ii.  2  f.  The  chief  argument  for  the  .Second 
Coming  is  the  apostle's  use  of  Kipitt,  on  which  see  Winer,  Gram. 
p.  164. 

2.  At  no  hand.  This  phrase  occurs  only  in 
Preface  to  AV  1611.    Its  meaning  is  '  by  no  means.' 

'  Including  Davidson,  Syntax,  §  109.  3,  p.  154. 

t  This  does  not  spoil  'Trench's  contrast  between  the  mod.  cus- 
tom of  describing  working  men  as  so  many  '  hands '  and  the 
biblical  idiom  '  souls '  (Ac  241).     See  Study  of  Words.  05  f. 

;  The  AV  tr.  of  this  passage  brings  it  into  conflict  with  Ro  131* 
'  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  ia  at  hand,'  making  the  apostle 
deny  here  what  he  there  affirms.     RV  removes  the  discrepancy 
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Cf.  T.  Fuller,  nobj  Warre,  ii.  36  (p.  92),  'The 
Calipli  deniurred  hereat,  as  counting  sucli  a  gesture 
a  diminution  to  his  State  ;  and  at  no  liand  would 
give  him  his  hand  bare,  but  gave  it  in  his  glove.' 
Cf.  Sir  John  Hurington's  version  of  Ps  137' — 
•  Come,  sing  us  now  a  bong,  say  they. 
As  once  you  song  at  anie  hand.' 

3.  At  the  hand  o/"=from  :  Gn  9°  'And  surely 
your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  the 
Iiaiid  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
h:aid  of  man  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
Mill  I  require  the  life  of  man'  (n::,  lit.  'from  the 
hand  of  ;  LXX  (k  xfipit,*  Vulg.  '  de  manu,'  Wye. 
'  of  the  hoond  ')  ;  33'°  '  Receive  my  present  at  my 
hand ' ;  2  S  13»  «■  >»,  2  K  9"  And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel';  Is  1"  'When  ye  come  to  appear 
before  me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to 
tread  my  courts?';  Rev  19^  'He  hath  judged  the 
great  whore  .  .  .  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of 
his  servants  at  her  hand'  ({k  rij!  [edd.  omit  t^s] 
Xfipis  oi-T^j,  Vulg.  'de  manibus  ejus':  the  mean- 
ing, which  is  'from  her'  or  'upon  her,'  as  'uijon 
Jezebel'  in  2  K  9',  is  missed  by  Gen.  NT,  'and 
hath  advenged  the  blood  of  his  serv-ants  shed  by 
her  hand.'  The  phrase  is  frequently  used  b3' 
Sliaks.,  as  Merri/  U'iees,  II.  ii.  218,  '  Have  you  re- 
ceived no  promise  of  satisfaction  at  her  hands ': ' 
In  Neh  U'-"  occurs  the  phrase  'at  the  king's  hand,' 
— '  And  Pethahiah  .  .  .  was  at  the  king's  hand  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  people'  ("^"■7"':^).  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is  clear,  but  the  scope  of 
Pethahiah's  oflice  is  not  so  clear.  See  Rj'le  [Ezra 
and  Neh.  in  Camb.  Bible),  and  art.  Pethahiah. 

4.  Uij  the  luind  of-  '  by,'  or  '  by  means  of ' :  E.\ 
4"  '  And  he  said,  O  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray  thee,  by 
the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send  (1:2) ;  Lv  8^" 
'So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the 
Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Mo.ses.' 

5.  Bi/  strength  of  hand :  \i\  13'"'"',  as  13"  'By 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  from 
Egypt.'     See  '  With  a  strong  liand  '  below. 

6.  To  come  to  one'x  hand :  Gn  32'^ '  And  he  lodged 
there  that  same  night ;  and  took  of  that  which 
came  to  his  hand  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother' 
(iT3  N;n-p  npn,  LXX  rai  (Xa^ev  lix  ((pepev  d^pa, 
Vulg.  '  separavit  do  his  qua;  habebat,'  IIV  '  took 
of  tiiat  which  he  had  with  him ') ;  Jg  20'"  '  And 
the  men  of  Israel  turned  again  upon  the  children 
of  Benjamin,  and  smote  them  witii  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  as  well  the  men  of  every  city,  as  the  beast. 
and  nil  that  came  to  hand'  (N>cjn-Sj  ly,  AVm  'all 
that  was  found,'  UV  '  all  that  they  found ')  ;  1  S 
25"  'Give,  I  pray  thee,  whatsoever  conieth  to  thine 
hand  unto  thy  servants '  (^"i;  Nvqi.?  i^'t;  nx,  LXX  S  iav 
eOpij  ij  x^^P  <fov). 

1.  Fall  in  hand  with:  Only  in  Preface  to  AV, 
'For  not  long  after  Christ,  Aqnila  fell  in  hand 
with  a  new  Translation,  and  after  him  Theod<ili(jn, 
and  after  him  Symmnchus' ;  and  'Neither,  to  be 
short,  were  we  the  first  that  fell  in  hand  with 
translating  the  Scripture  into  Kngli.-h.'  The 
meaning  is  'set  about,'  'undertake,'  mod.  'take 
in  hand  to.' 

8.  From,  one's  hand=  from  oneself  :  Gn  4"  '  .\nd 
now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath 
opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood 
from  thy  hand';  38*  cf.  Ps  71*  Wye.  'My  God, 
tac  me  awey  fro  the  bond  of  the  synnere ;  and  fro 
the  bond  of  the  doere  agen  the  lawe.' 

9.  In  htnd.  This  ptirase  has  different  mean- 
ings: (1)  'In  progress,  1  S  20"'  'when  the  busi- 
ness was  in  hand  (ny;' in  C17,  AVm  '  in  the  ilay  of 
the  business,'  LXX  iy  rp  niJiipit  rj  /pyatlfiVt  Vulg. 

'  On  the  LXX  text  of  this  itasiiai,'e  see  ConvlH>are  In  JQR, 

r.  S73. 
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'  in  die  quando  operari  licet ').     Cf.  Shaks.  Venus, 
912— 

•  Full  of  respects,  yet  nought  at  all  resi>ectinjr, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecting.* 

(2)  In  one's  hand=' with  one,' or  'in  one's  pos- 
session,' Gn  35*  '  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods  that  were  in  their  hand ' ;  39"  '  And 
his  master  saw  .  .  .  that  the  Lord  made  all  that 
he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand';  Dt  24'  'let  him 
write  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  give  in  her 
hand  ' ;  1  S  17^^^  '  And  David  left  his  carriage  [RV 
'  baggage ']  in  the  hand  (i^Vy)  of  the  keeper  of  the 
carriage ' ;  Is  44-'"  '  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand';';  1  Ch  29"  'In  thine  hand  is  power  and 
niiglit ;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 
to  give  strength  unto  all.'  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
last  passage,  the  meaning  is  rather  '  in  one's 
power,'  or  '  under  one's  control.'  So  Gn  24'"  '  all 
the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand ' ;  Job  12'" 
'  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing ' ; 
Jer  20"  '  As  for  me,  behold  I  am  in  your  hand  :  do 
with  me  as  seenieth  good  and  meet  unto  you ' ; 
Sir  15'*  '  He  himself  made  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  counsel  (^k 
xci/)i  Sia^ovKlov  airroS,  RV  '  in  the  hand  of  his  own 
counsel'). 

(3)  To  '  put  one's  life  in  one's  hand  '  is  to  expose 
it,  risk  it,  in  making  a  venture.  The  phrase 
occurs  in  Jg  12^  1  S  19' 28=',  Job  13'*;  and  in  a 
slightly  dillerent  form  in  Ps  119'™  'My  soul  is 
coiitinuallv  in  my  hand ' ;  cf.  also  Ad.  Est  14* 
'  For  my  danger  is  in  mine  hand '  (fln  xlySwis  fiov 
if  xftpi  fiov). 

(4)  In  Gal  3"  occurs  the  expression  'in  the  hand 
of,'  meaning  'by  means  of:  'the  law  .  .  .  was 
ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator,'  Gr. 
^j-  x^'P'i  »■  trequent  tr"  in  LXX  of  Heb.  n:;.  Both 
the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  have  accepted  the  Heb. 
phrase,  regardless  of  their  ow^l  proper  idiom,  and 
that  not  only  in  the  use  of  '  hand,'  but  also  by 
using  '  in '.     RV  prefers  '  by  tlie  hand  of.' 

10.  Laijhnvdon.     See  LAY. 

11.  Of  one's  hand— '  from  one,'  as  Gn  21*  '  these 
seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  mj"  hand '  ; 
39'  '  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Eg'ypt ;  and 
Potiphar  .  .  .  bought  him  of  the  hands  [ed.  KUl 
'hand,'  so  RV]  of  the  Ishmaelites' ;  or  =  simply 
'  m^,'  as  Gn  SI*'"  '  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand 
[  =  it  is  in  my  power]  to  do  you  hurt.' 

12.  On  this,  that  hand.  The  phrase  'on  this 
(that,  etc.)  hand  '  for  '  on  this  side  '  is  now  biblical 
and  archaic.  Wright  {JSible  Word-Bool:-,  303) 
quotes  Holland,  Plinrj,  xxxvi.  5  (ed.  1637),  'The 
licrie  goddesse  Vesta,  sitting  in  a  chaire,  accom- 
panied with  two  hand-maidens  set  upon  the  ground 
of  each  hand  of  her.'  Shaks.,  however,  uses  the 
expression  quite  freely,  as  Merry  Wii'cs,  II.  ii.  24 — 
'I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of 
Heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour 
in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shiitlle,  to  hedge,  and 
to  lurch.'  In  AV  we  lind  Gn  14'»  '  Hobah,  which 
is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus ' ;  Ex  38"  '  and  for 
the  other  side  ('.p;)  of  the  court  gate,  on  this  hand 
and  that  hand  (.iiti  ni-)  were  hangings' ;  2  K  23" 
'And  the  high  jilaces  that  were  before  Jerusalem, 
which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of 
corruption'  {)  i"7'"). 

13.  Out  of  hand.  The  phrase  'out  of  the  hand 
of  for 'out  of  the  power  of,'  especially  after  the 
verb  to  deliver,  occurs  frequently.  But  twice  wc 
find  'out  of  hand,'  meaning  'at  once,'  Nu  11" 
'Kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand'  (Ji.T  «)  'ir,'. 
LXX  Q.iri}KTtiviiv  fj.e  dyaip^tjft) ;  To  4'*  'Give  him  it 
out  of  hand'  (irapai/ruo).  So  North,  Plutarch 
(Demosthenes,  p.  853),  'Thereupon  he  went  with 
a  clicarefull  countenance  into  the  assembly  of  the 
counccll,  anil  told  them  there,  that  he  had  a 
certaine  dreanie   that   promised   great  good  hap, 
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and  that  out  of  hnnJ,  unto  the  Athenians'  ;  Oolil- 
ing,  Calvin's  Scrmurui  upon  Deuteronomie  (No.  l'J'2, 
on  l)t  33'-'),  '  Wee  see  tlien  that  thint;s  shall  not 
[ahvayes]  come  to  passe  out  of  liaiide,  imnieili- 
atly  after  tliat  God  liath  promised  tliem ' ;  Uold- 
in^,',  Cahin's  Sermons  upon  Job  (No.  119,  on  Job 
32'-'),  '  We  knows  that  the  world  did  out  of  Irnnd 
fall  away  from  (Jod ' ;  and  (in  same  sermon)  '  Why 
doth  he  not  kill  me  out  of  hande?' 

14.  Flit  one's  luind.  Ex  23'  'Put  not  thine 
hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  unrighteous  wit- 
ness'— a  lit.  tr.  of  the  Heb.,  which  means  to  'go 
hand  in  hand  with.' 

15.  Under  the  hand  of:  Gn  41*'  'And  let  them 
.  .  .  lay  up  corn  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh ' 
(•i!r)5~i:  nnp)  ;  Ex  2r'»  'And  if  a  man  smite  his 
servant  .  .  .  and  he  die  under  his  hand ' ;  Nu  4^ 
'  their  charge  shall  be  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar ' ; 
Jg  9^'  '  And  would  to  God  this  people  were  under 
my  hand  ! ' ;  1  S  21'  '  Now  therefore  what  is  under 
thine  hand  ?  Give  me  five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine 
hand.' 

16.  With  a  strong  (high,  etc.)  hand  is  a  phrase 
which  is  very  often  used  of  God's  deliverances, 
Ex  6'  13»  14"  32",  Dt  5"  7"  etc. 

For  the  theological  significance  of  the  word  see 
next  article.  J.  Hastings. 

HAND. — The  appearance  of  this  word  in  the 
Bible  is  in  some  cases  due  to  Eng.  idiom.  Thus 
the  expressions  '  at  hand  '  (though  Heb.  li.ad  a  corre- 
sjionding  idiom,  Job  15^),  and  'handful 'are  used 
where  the  original  idea  was  simply  that  of  '  near- 
ness' or  '  fulness.'  So,  too,  in  the  term  of  measure- 
ment, 'a  palm'  or  '  haiidbreadth '  n;a,  the  root 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  extension  only. 

For  the  hand  proper  two  words  are  employed — 
one  of  them  i;  yitdh,  denoting  it  open  or  Jlat,  the 
other  '(3  kaph,  closed  or  curved.  A  third  word, 
c:jrij  hnphunim,  was  sometimes  used  of  the  two 
hands  clenched  or  grasping  an  object.  To  these 
must  be  added  pp;  ydmin,  and  Sno^  sitn/j'l,  right 
and  left,  which,  as  in  other  languages,  came  to 
stand  by  themselves  for  right  and  left  liand. 

It  is  only  idiomatic  phrases  derived  from  the 
various  functions  of  the  hand  that  call  for  notice 
here.  These  functions  are  to  mark  position,  exert 
power,  and  express  emotion,  and  the  idioms  may 
Le  conveniently  arranged  in  three  corresponding 
classes. 

1.  So  usual  was  it  to  employ  the  hand  to  de- 
scribe situation,  that  X  from  its  sense  of  side, 
which  is  11  times  used  to  tr.  it,  came  to  carry 
that  of  place,  and  is  so  rendered  8  times.  CL 
coast  6  times,  border  twice. 

In  three  of  these  instances  (1  S  15",  2  S  18", 
Is  56°)  place  eWdently  stands  for  a  monument  of 
some  kind,  possibly  a  pillar  with  a  hand  sculp- 
tured on  it  as  an  emblem  of  power  or  success. 
Such  monuments  appear  to  have  been  common 
in  Phoenicia,  and  the  hand  has  in  many  countries 
served  as  an  emblem  of  good  fortune. 

'On  the  right  hand,'  'on  the  left  hand,'  are,  of 
course,  common  phrases,  while  the  custom  of  facing 
the  E.  when  denoting  geographical  position  made 
these  phrases  in  Pal.  equivalent  to  S.  and  N.  re- 
spectively. 

The  right  hand  was  the  place  of  an  accuser  in  a 
court  of  Justice  (Ps  109^  Zee  3'),  but,  from  the  sense 
of  security  given  by  the  presence  of  a  comrade  in 
battle  on  the  unshielded  side,  the  right  came  to  be 
the  place  of  a  protector  (Ps  16*  109^',  Ac  2^). 

Religion  had  also  its  use  for  these  phrases.  To 
turn  from  the  law  of  God  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left  is  a  frequent  scriptural  expres- 
sion for  loyalty  to  the  divine  King.  To  sit  down 
at  His  right  hand  was  the  glory  reserved  for  the 
exalted  Son  (Ps  110>,  Mk  W). 


2.  As  used  to  work  with  or  to  fight  with,  th* 
hand  became  a  sj'nonym  for  stnnijth  (Jos  8*'), 
and  supplied  innumerable  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, many  of  which,  from  their  religious  use, 
have  become  as  universal  as  they  are  sacred. 
When  he  wished  to  denote  God's  power,  the  Is- 
raelite spoke  of  God's  hand.  See  AUM.  He  saw 
it  outstretched  to  perform  wonders  of  mercy  for 
himself,  or  wonders  of  judgment  for  his  enemies. 
It  was  a  good  hand  and  a  inirjhiij  hand,  and  it 
was  watched  '  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto 
the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress' (rs  123-'). 
It  became,  indeed,  an  emblem  not  only  of  might, 
exerted  to  defend  or  destroy,  not  only  of  help  and 
guidance,  but  of  Providence  (Ps  77'").  Prophetic 
inspiration,  too,  was  often  indicated  by  the  phrase 
'the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  uiKjn'  (I  K  IS^"),  while 
God  was  said  to  speak  '  by  the  hand  of,'  i.e.  by 
means  of,  a  prophet. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
mention  of  the  hand  has  passed  out  of  the  region 
of  anthropomorphic  representation  into  that  of 
pure  metaphor.  At  all  events  the  imagery  is 
fearlessly  bold  in  expressions  like  those  of  I's  74", 
Is  49'<>. 

3.  The  use  of  the  hands  to  express  emotion  gave 
rise  to  many  familiar  biblical  expressions.  'They 
were  lifted  in  pr.ayer  (Ps  134°),  extended  in  ex- 
postulation (Is  6.5-),  clasped  in  a  bargain  (Pr  6'), 
folded  in  sleep  (Pr  6'").  By  their  movement  a 
blessing  was  conveyed  (Lv  9'-),  an  oath  was  regis- 
tered (Dt  32*),  or  a  defiance  otlered  (2  S  20'^). 
As  a  religious  symbol,  the  imposition  of  hands  in 
ordination  to  a  sacred  office  grew  out  of  the 
natural  gesture  that  accompanied  the  patriarchal 
blessing.     See  Lavixg  on  of  Hands. 

The  act  of  cleansing  the  hands  was  fruitful  in 
phrases.  To  wash  one's  own  hands  was  a  pro- 
testation of  innocence  (Dt  21«-',  Mt  27"*);  to 
pour  water  on  the  hands  of  another,  of  dependence 
or  disciplesbip  (2  K  3").  The  idea  of  ceremonial 
purity  or  impurity  enters  into  the  expressions 
'  clean  hands '  of  the  Psalms  and  '  unwashen  hands ' 
of  the  Gospels. 

There  is  one  phrase  which,  from  the  obscurity 
of  its  origin,  causes  a  little  difficulty.  'To  fill 
tlie  hand  '  ( AVm  where  the  text  has  '  consecrate,' 
Ex  28*'  etc.)  was  a  regular  term  for  the  investi- 
ture of  a  priest.  Some  explain  by  the  supposition 
that  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  placed  in  the  neo- 
phyte's hand  as  a  symbol  of  his  office.  Others 
think  of  the  presentation  of  the  priestly  tithe. 
Another,  and  perhaps  better  explanation,  makes 
the  expression  entirely  metaphorical  for  the  be- 
stowal of  office,  as  we  might  say  '  the  priesthood 
was  put  into  bis  hands '  (cf .  Moore's  Judges,  p.  380, 
and  see  art.  Fill).  A.  S.  Aglen. 

HANDBREADTH.— See  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures. 

HANDKERCHIEF.— See  Napkin. 

HANDLE.— The  'handles  of  the  lock '  (properly, 
as  KV,  'the  handles  of  the  bolt')  of  the  door  tre 
referred  to  in  Ca  5°,  the  word  being  ij,  knph, 
usually  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot. 
See  Key,  and  Lock  under  art.  House. 

The  verb  to  '  handle '  occurs  frequently.  Its 
primary  meaning,  to  seize  or  use  with  the  hand,  is 
seen  in  Ps  115'  '  They  have  hands,  but  they  handle 
not ' ;  and  Wis  15"  '  gods,  which  neither  have  the 
use  of  eyes  to  see  .  .  .  nor  fingers  of  hands  to 
handle'  (tis  ^tTjXd^Tjo-ii').  So  we  handle  the  sword 
(Ezk  38*),  the  oar  (27^),  the  pen  (Jg  5'*),  the  harp 
(Gn  4-'),  etc.  In  N'f  the  meaning  is  touch, 
ox  feel  with  the  hand.     There  are  two  Gr.  verbs  i 
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(1)  eiyydvu,  Co\2-' 'Touch  not;  taste  not ;  liaiidlu 
not'  (Mtj  dipm  firiSt  yevaji  ixrioi  Slyai).  KV,  aflur 
Li^'htfoot,  renilers  '  Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor 
touch,'  for  d-TTeirOat  is  stronger  than  6i-/elv,  and  is 
best  tr'  by  handle  if  that  word  is  to  be  used  at  all, 
whieli  is  somewhat  strong  for  both.  (2)  ^?)Xo0da), 
Lk  24"  '  liehold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I 
myself  :  handle  me,  and  see  ' ;  1  Jn  1'  '  That  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard  .  .  . 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life.* 
If  '  handle '  was  too  strong  for  Styydfu,  it  is 
scarcely  strong  enough  for  ■^r]\a(t>ia,  which  ex- 
presses the  movement  of  the  hands  over  a  surface, 
BO  as  to  feel  it  and  fix  it,  or  mentally  the  gropin" 
after  something,  as  the  Athenians  'felt  after'  God 
(Ac  !"-■',  same  verb).  In  He  12"'  (only  remaining 
occurrence  in  NT)  it  is  used  of  the  '  mount  that 
might  be  touched,'  i.e.  as  Davidson  '  palpable  and 
materially  sensible.' 

But  the  verb  to  '  handle '  is  found  in  other  senses 
that  are  less  familiar,  as :  Be  conversant  with, 
hnve  to  do  with,  Jer  2"  'The  priests  said  not. 
Where  is  the  Lord  ?  and  they  that  handle  the  law 
(.Tfirn  •stn)  knew  me  not'.  Almost  in  the  sense 
intended  by  Jeremiah,  but  somewhat  more  nar- 
rowly, this  word  'handle'  was  used  about  1611  of 
the  expounding  of  Scripture,  as  in  James  Melvill's 
Diary  (Wodrow,  p.  182)  in  reference  to  the  order 
of  worship  at  Newcastle  under  Melvill's  ministrj^ : 
'Ther  saloe  daylie  Comoun  Praj-ers  twj'se  everie 
day,  befor  noone  at  ten  houres,  and  efter  at  foure, 
at  quhilk  tynie  a  I'salme  salbe  read  and  handlit, 
sa  that  the  .soum  thairof  be  schortlie  gathered,  the 
partes  sett  doun  in  ordour,  and  some  scliort  notes 
of  doctrine,  with  exhortation  ;  bot  in  sic  schortnes 
that  the  haill  tyme  occupied  exieid  nocht  the 
space  of  ane  hallf  lioure.'  And  so  Wodrow,  Hclect 
Biufj.  i.  312,  'I  have  heard  him  [Mr.  John  Dykes 
of  kilriniiie]  goe  through  a  long  chajtter  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  pertinently  haiullo  every  pur- 
pose thereof.'  This  is  the  very  meaning,  however, 
of  2  Mac  2-''  '  Leaving  to  the  author  the  exact 
handling  of  every  jiarticular'  (ri  iiiv  SiaKpiiioCf). 
In  2  Co  4'  we  find  the  expression,  '  handling  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully,'  where  the  meaning  is 
difi'erent.  The  (ir.,  tr''  '  handle  deceitfully,'  is  the 
sitnple  verb  So\iu,  to  ensnare,  corrujit ;  Vulg. 
'adulterantes,'  which  Wye.  translates  'avoutr- 
ynge  the  word  of  (lod,'  (1388)  'doynge  avoutrye 
Di ' ;  Khem.  'adulterating' :  Tind.  has  'corrupte' ; 
Cran.  introduced  '  handle  deceitfully,'  which  was 
a»lopted  by  Gen.,  Hish.,  AV,  llV.  Tindale's 
'corrui>t'  is  probably  as  near  the  meaning  as  one 
can  go.  Itut  in  the  AV  tr"  'handle'  means  to 
deaf  u-ith,  treat.  So  Pr  I6-'"  'He  that  handleth  a 
matter  wisely  shall  find  good'  ("i^rSv  ^",7,  AVm 
'he  that  understandeth  a  matter,'  KV  'he  that 
giveth  heed  unto  the  word,'  KVm  as  AV).  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  also  in  2  Mac  7^  'Then  the 
king,  being  in  a  rage,  haiulUd  him  worse  than  all 
the  rest'  {dw/ifTriaty) ;  8"  'the  cruel  handling  of 
the  city'  (a/sia^is,  KV  'slianieful  iKiiiilliiig')  ;  and 
Mk  12*  'sent  him  away  shamefully  liandloil' 
(df/ffTfiXai'  TiTtfiUfjJyoi',  W  U  rirlfjirjaav,  KV  '  him  they 
.  .  .  handled  shamefully,'  Gould  'insulted';  the 
verb  is  lit.  'dishonoured').  Of.  Kzk  18"  Gov.  'he 
handleth  faithfully  bctwixte  man  and  man  ' ;  Gold- 
ing,  Calnn'n  Juh  (Ser.  cxix.  on  .'t2'"),  'The  opinion 
Rnd  imaginacion  of  Jobs  three  freends,  was  that 
Job  was  a  castaway  before  God,  bycause  he  was 
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HANDSOMELY.— In  Wis  13"  the  adv.  tinrprrdt 
Ib  translalcd  in  AV  '  handsomely,' which  seems  a 
very  appropriate  translation.  The  Hishops'  Bible 
has  '  comely'  (as  adv.),  nnil  KV  '  in  comely  form.' 
But  it  is  verj'  doubtful  if  that  can  be  the  meaning 
of  '  handsomely' in  AV.     Coming  from  '  hand  '  it 


is  equivalent  in  all  early  examples  to  'handy,' 
i.e.  aextero\isly,  cleverly.  Bishop  Keith  says  of 
Hamilton's  Catechism,  'It  is  a  judicious  comment- 
arj-  u]ion  the  Commands,  the  Belief,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Magnificat,  Ave  .Maria ;  and  the  author  shows 
both  his  wisdom  and  moderation  in  hand.somely 
eviting  to  enter  upon  the  controverted  tojiics,'  and 
the  latest  edition  of  the  Catechism  (Mitchell,  e<l. 
1882)  is  right  in  saying  that  '  harulsoind y  eviting 
must  mean  artfully  eludin/j.'  Bp.  Davenant  in 
1640  writes  regarding  his  Animaaccrtions  to  Dr. 
Ward,  and  says,  '  For  this  uce  I  would  have  a 
doozen  at  the  least  sent  bound  :  some  fairly  for 
the  Bishops,  all  hand.soniely '  (Fuller's  ii/c  of  lip. 
Davenant,  1897,  p.  447),  where  '  fairly '  means 
what  we  now  express  by  '  handsomely,'  while 
'handsomely'  refers  to  the  workmanship,  deftly. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  '  handsomely'  in 
AV.  The  Vulg.  gives  'diligenter,'  after  which 
Wye.  and  Dou.  '  diligently,'  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  reading  in  X  is  not  euTrpeiris,  but  eirpfirCis. 
Rutherford  (ie/<cr«.  No.  Ixv.)  says,  'Christ  hath 
so  handsomely  [i.e.  dexterously]  fitted  for  my 
shoulders  this  rough  tree  of  the  cross,  as  that  it 
hurteth  me  noways.'  The  adj.  'hand.'ome'  is  in 
constant  u.se  in  the  same  sense,  as  Tind.  Pent. 
(Prul.  to  Lv),  '  Fynallye  beware  of  allegoryes,  for 
there  is  not  a  moare  handsome  or  aple  a  thinge  to 
be  gile  withall  then  an  allegorj'e,  nor  a  more  sotle 
and  pestilent  thinge  in  the  world  to  persuade  a 
false  matter  then  an  allegorye.'       J.  H.\.STIXCS. 

HANDSTAVES  (nuM:el  yad  --;  Sp?  Kzk  39').— A 
kind  of  club  carried   hy  shepherds  chielly  for  de- 
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fence  against  wild  hea.«t.s.  Goliath  (1  S  17")  asks 
David,  '  Am  I  a  dog  that  tliou  comest  to  me  with 
staves?'  (niS?^  makloth).      Cf.  shcbhct  under  Oart. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 
HANDWEAPON.— See  Hand 

HANDWRITING.— See  Wkiting. 

HANES  (rin).— Is30*in  a  difficult  context :  'Woe 
to  the  rebellious  children  .  .  .  that  walk  to  "O 
down  into  Kgj'pt  and  have  not  asked  at  my  mouth, 
to  strengthen  them.selves  in  the  strength  of 
Pharaoh,  and  to  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Fgypt ! 
Therefore  shall  the  strength  of  Pharaoh  be  your 
shame,  and  the  trust  in  the  sh.adow  of  Egypt 
vour  confusion.  For  his  princes  are  at  Zoan,  and 
his  amba.s.sadors  are  come  to  Hanes.'  There  seems 
to  be  no  antecedent  to  '  his'  but  Pharaoh,  so  some 
have  thought  that  the  last  sentence  refers  to  the 
movements  of  Pharaoh's  advanced  guard  towards 
the  frontier  ;  but  it  is  usually  consiilered  that  the 
princes  and  ambas.sadors  were  those  of  the  king  of 
.ludah.  Zoan  is  well  known  to  bo  Tanis.  Hanes 
might  well  represent  the  ancient  Hunenseten  in  its 
pas.sage  to  the  much  abbreviated  Coptic  form 
HnCs.  This  was  the  name  of  the  great  city  »l 
Heracleopolis  Magna  in  Middle  Kgypt.  Aliu'it 
this  time,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  23rd  to 
'25th  dynasty  in  Egypt,  that  country  wa.s  in  a 
feeble  state,  there  lieing  seldom  if  ever  a  central 
authority  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  local  princes 
in  check.  Two  invaders,  the  Eth.  Piankhi  and  the 
Assyr.  Esarhadilon,  have  given  us  lists  of  numerous 
indi'pendent  princelings  in  ililVcrcnt  citiesof  Egj'pt. 
In  tlie  inscription  of  Piankhi  one  of  these  petty 
rulers  is  named  as  of  Heracleopolis  Magna,  but 
there  is  no  nvntion  of  one  ul   Tiuiis.     In   Esar 
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haildon'g  list  of  petty  stjites  Tanis  appears  to  bo 
one,  and  another  isealled  lUninslii ;  but  tlie  latter 
is  grouped  «ith  tlie  cities  of  Lower  E^-pt,  and 
was  apparently  situated  in  the  central  part  of  tlie 
I>elta,  so  that  it  is  dillieult  to  identify  it  with 
Hunenseten-HnCs,  althouyli  there  are  excellent 
etymol.  and  hist,  reasons  for  so  doing.  There  is 
indeed  no  sign  of  divisions  in  the  country  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  Is  ;  Pharaoh  is  nanieil  in  the 
sing,  as  at  other  times.  But  tlie  two  cities  are 
evidently  mentioned  as  leading  ones,  and  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  find  them  in  the  lists  above 
referred  to.  If,  as  Esarliaddon's  list  would  seem 
to  indicate,  Ilininshi  is  not  llnfls,  it  may  still, 
perhaps,  represent  the  biblical  H.,  otherwise  the 
latter  is  prob.  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  Middle 
Kgypt.  Naville  has  compared  H.  with  Anysis,  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt  mentioned  by  Herodotus; 
again,  K/tens  seems  to  be  the  Egvp.  name  of  a 
district  in  the  N.E.  delta.  The  L.^.X  had  lost  the 
clue  to  the  meaning  of  v.*,  and  substituted,  '  For 
there  are  in  Tanis  princes,  wicked  messengers'  (6ti 
litxli'  iv  Tdcct  d.pxny°^  &yyf\oi  •iTovT)pol).  An  Aram, 
version  gives  for  Ilanes,  Tahpanhcs,  on  the  N.E. 
frontier  of  Egj-pt.  There  is  at  least  some  simi- 
larity in  the  names.  F.  Ll.  Griffith. 

HANGING  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  con- 
nexion with  capital  punishment,  has  ever  the  sense 
wliich  it  suggests  to  modern  ears.  As  the  analysis 
below  will  show,  in  most  instances  where  the 
hanging  (or  hanging  ui>)  of  a  criminal  is  referred 
to,  the  meaning  is  that,  after  execution  in  some 
otlier  form,  his  dead  body  was  hung  u]).  Again, 
even  if  '  hanging '  sometimes  designates  a  mode  of 
execution,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  impaling 
that  is  really  meant.  The  scriptural  terms  and 
references  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  .i>-  (in  2  S  21>-  [Kcre),  Dt  28««,  Hos  II'  (?)  n^t), 
'  to  hang  up'  anything,  e.g.  the  earth  .lob  26',  the 
shields  on  the  tower  of  f)avid  Ca  4'',  the  harps  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon  Ps  137- ;  cspc'ciallj'  of  the 
hanging  up  of  a  dead  body,  in  Gn  40''-'-  --41"  of  the 
chief  baker,  who  was  probably  first  beheaded  and 
then  had  his  body  impaled  as  an  a<;gravation  of  tlie 
punishment,  see  Dillm.  ad  loc.  ;  in  2  S  4'-  of  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  whose  bodies,  after  their 
hands  and  feet  had  been  cut  off,  were  hung  up  by 
David  beside  the  pool  in  Hebron  ;  in  2  S  2r"  of 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  were  I'ung 
up  by  the  Philistines  at  Beth-shan.  The  fuller 
expression  '(hang)  upon  a  tree'  (fr'^t')  occurs  in 
Gn  40'",  Dt  21",  Jos  8-»  10-«"»,  Est  2=3  (in  which 
last  passage  it  is  possible  that  impaling  of  the 
dead  bodies  is  meant ;  cf.  Herod,  iii.  125,  i.\.  78 ; 
Plutarch,  Artax.  17,  Timol.  22;  Justin,  xxi.  4). 
The  Deuteronomic  code  regulated  the  Jewish 
practice  (cf.  Philo,  de  Spec.  Leg.  §  28)  as  follows  : — 
'  If  a  man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death 
and  he  be  put  to  death,  and  [after  his  death]  thou 
hang  him  on  a  tree,  his  body  shall  not  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  surely  bury 
him  the  .same  day,  for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed 
of  God  (O'n?*?  ri?rP>  LXX  KeKarTjpafievos  vird  Osov,  Aq. 
Theod.  Kurdpa  BcoO,  not  'a  curse,  i.e.  reproach,  in- 
sult to  God,'  as  one  school  of  Jewi.sh  interpreters 
understood  it),  that  thou  defile  not  thy  land  which 
the  LoKU  thy  God  givetli  thee  for  an  inheritance  ' 
(Dt  21-"-'-,  where  see  Driver's  note).  This  prescrip- 
tion is  noted  as  having  been  carried  out  in  the 
case  even  of  the  kings  executed  by  Joshua 
(Jos  8^  10").  The  requisite  publicity  has  been 
attained  by  sunset  and  the  land  has  been  cleansed 
from  ihe  defilement  affecting  it.  (On  'exposure' 
of  this  kind  and  its  religious  meaning  see  W.  R. 
Smith,  BH^  351  n.).  The  exposure  of  the  bodies  of 
Saul's  sons  (2  S  21'"')  day  after  day  was  either  ex- 


ception.al,  or  reflect.s  the  practice  of  an  age  t  «at 
was  a  stranger  to  the  mildness  of  the  Deuteronotiic 
code  (cf  Bcnzinger,  Ileb.  Arrli.  333). 

The  LXX  equivalent  of  .1^7  is  Kpcfiivw/u,  which 
appears  also  in  the  NT  in'  Lk  23*-',  Ac  5**  10^', 
Gal  3",  the  only  difference  from  OT  u.safje  being 
that  it  is  used  in  all  these  pas,sages  of  the  lianging 
of  a  living  body  upon  a  cross.  The  language  of 
Dt  21'-^,  althoufjh  it  had  of  course  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  crucifixion,  could  readily  be  transferred  to 
it,  and  evidently  wa.s  so  transferred  by  the  Jews, 
as  we  can  gather  from  Gal  3".  It  was  the  hanging 
up,  not  the  death,  that  brought  disgrace  upon  the 
sutl'crer,  and  the  epithet  Tdli'ii  ("s^?  'the  hung'), 
derived  from  Dt  21^,  is  frequently  applied  in  con- 
tempt to  Jesus  by  the  later  Jews.  See  the  very 
instructive  note  of  Lightfoot,  Galatianifi,  152"-. 

The  word  n^i?  is  almost  certainly  used  of '  hanging' 
as  a  mode  of  execution  in  Est  5"  6*  7'"-  8'  9"-  "■  '■" 
(possilily  also  in  2^).  The  EV  evidently  under- 
stands it  in  the  modem  sense,  for  both  AV  and 
RV  give  for  [•;:  gallows  (in  the  text,  althouirh  they 
have  '  tree  '  in  the  margin).  The  '  gallows  whicli 
was  destined  by  Hainan  for  Mordecai,  but  was 
used  for  his  own  execution  and  that  of  his  sons, 
is  said  to  have  been  fifty  cubits  high.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  impaling  was  the  form  of  exe- 
cution adopted,  and  that  the  'tree'  was  a  stake 
for  the  purpose  (cf.  Haley,  Esther,  122  11'.).  It  could 
lie  lowered  to  receive  its  victim,  who  would  then  be 
raised  upon  it  to  that  lofty  height,  that  his  doom 
and  sufferings  might  arrest  the  public  gaze. 

The  same  word  ("i*?-)  is  used  in  2  S  18'"  of  Absa- 
lom, who  was  '  hanged  in  an  oak,'  i.e.  cauglit  by 
the  neck  in  the  fork  of  a  branch.  In  La  5'- we 
read  of  princes  being  '  hanged  up  by  their  hand ' 
(I'rni  Di;?).  Lcilir  would  refer  their  to  the  enemy, 
that  is  to  .'iay,  the  princes  were  hanged  up  by  the 
hand  of  the  Chaliheans.  Others,  taking  their  as 
=  I  heir  oxvn,  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  reference 
to  crucifixion. 

2.  In  Ezr.  6"  the  Aram.  H-!:r:  appears  to  refer  to 
being  fastened  on  the  impaling  stake,  although  the 
LXX  understands  it  more  mildly,  TrXTfYhatrai,  '  he 
shall  be  beaten.' 

3.  The  only  clear  instances  in  the  Bible  of  death 
by  hanging,  i.e.  strangul.ation,  are  those  of  Ahitho- 
phel  and  Judas  (2  S  17=^,  Mt  27»),  and  both  these 
were  cases  not  of  execution  but  of  suicide.  As  a 
mode  of  execution  it  seems  to  have  been  only  by 
the  later  Jews  that  strangling  was  adopted  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  /i',S'=  419,  and  art.  CniMES  AND 
Punishments,  p.  .527").  In  2  S  IT"  the  Ileb.  term 
employed  is  pjn;  (iiiiperf.  Niph.  of  [P'-'\,  the  only 
other  occurrences  of  this  root  being  the  Piel  ptcp. 
p;rD  used  in  Nail  2'-  of  the  lion  .strangling  prey  for 
his  lionesses,  and  the  noun  pjnp  in  Job  7"  '  My 
soul  chooseth  strangling').  'The  LXX  has  in  2  S 
d?rf  jTi'ilei',  in  Nah  OTr^^oTO,  which  is  the  word  used 
also  in  Mt  27°. 

4.  l"pii,  Hiph.  of  yp;  which  in  Qal  means  'to  be 
dislocated'  (Gn  32-^  of  Jacob's  thigh)  or  fig.  'to  be 
alienated '  (joined  with  i:'r:  and  followed  by  [D  or 
^I'O  Jer  6«,  Kzk  23"- '«),  is' u.sed  in2S21«-»of  the 
'hanging  up'  of  Saul's  sons  by  the  Gibeonites  (cf. 
v.'^  Hoph.  ptcp.  D'iP'oc).  Its  only  other  occurrence 
is  Nu  25''  'Take  all  the  chiefs  of  the  people  and 
hang  (ypi.i)  them  up  unto  the  Loud.'  The  Oxf. 
Hcb.  Lex.  remark.s,  'some  solemn  form  of  execu- 
tion, liut  meaning  uncertain.'  Dillmann,  Kautzsch, 
and  Kittel  tr.  simply  '  aussetzen  '  =  ca;/wM.  This 
follows  the  LXX,  which  has  in  2  S  iOKiiittv  and  in 
Nu  wapaoeiy/jLariteiv.  By  others  it  is  taken  to 
mean  impale  (Ges.,  following  Aq.,  dvajri/vTOi-ai)  or 
crucify  (Targ.  nSs,  Vulg.  crm-ifujere,  affigcre). 
Symm.  has  Kpe/j.i^ci.i'  =  ha)ig,  Vulg  in  Nu  sii.spen- 
dere,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  word  expressed 
something  more   than   the  ordinary  nJ>o  (Driver, 
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Text  of  Sam.  p.  209).  In  all  probability  we  should 
read  the  same  word  (-i'p.i  for  'ypn  of  M'l )  in  1  S  '.iV, 
of  the  faj-teninK  up  of  Saul's  l)ody  by  the  Philistines 
(so  La};arde,  followed  by  WcUhausen,  Driver,  Budde, 
Griitz,  Klosterinann). 

W.  K.  Smitli  (A'6"  419)  suggests  that  in  the  above 
passages  in  Nu  and  2  S  jirecijiitation  from  a  ruck 
may  bo  intended.  "Vhey  fell  all  seven  togetlier' 
{2  b  21"),  and  for  this  form  of  execution  reference 
may  be  made  to  2  K  8'^  2  Ch  25",  Hos  10".  This 
explanation,  however,  seems  to  lack  probability, 
particularly  if  we  adopt  tlie  above  textual  emenda- 
tion of  Lagarde  in  1 S  31'°.  J.  A.  Selbib. 

HANGING,  HANGINGS.— 1.  The  former  is  the 

AV  rendering  of  the  Heb.  term  rpc,  tlie  name  given 
in  the  l^riesl.s'  Code  (1)  to  tlie  curtain  or  port  if  re 
closing  tlie  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  from  the 
surrounding  court  (Ex  26^-"  35"  '  tlie  h.  for  the 
door  at  tlie  entering  in  of  the  tabernacle,'  39^  40° 
etc.) ;  (2)  to  a  similar /Jor/iVVc  closing  the  entrance 
to  the  court  itself  (Ex  35"  'the  h.  for  tlie  door  of 
the  court,'  38'«  etc.) ;  and  (3)  once,  Nu  3»',  for  the 
'  veil '  .screening  oil'  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the 
rest  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  usual  name  for  whicli 
is  nrnj  (Ex  20^'  and  oft.),  or  more  fully  -j-n  n:i? 
( Ex  35'-  Sg**  40^',  Nu  4»).  In  all  three  cases,  as  we 
have  said,  the  AV  renders  by  '  liaiiging,'  with  the 
single  exception  of  Nu  .3''"',  where  we  tinil  '  curtain  ' 
(see  Curtain,  2).  The  Uevisers,  however,  have 
consistently  rendered  -if;  by  'screen  '  tliroughout. 

2.  The  plur.  form  '  hangings,'  on  the  other  Iiand, 
is  the  equivalent  of  another  teclinical  term  of  llie 
Priests'  Code,  o-y^p  (LXX  Iffrla),  the  hangings 
which,  suspended  from  pillars,  fenced  oil  the  court 
of  the  Tabernacle  from  the  outer  world  (Ex  27°'  " 
etc.),  hence  the  fuller  designation  i;inn  -y^p  'the 
hangings  of  the  court'  (Ex  3,")"  38»  etc.).' 

For  the  material,  workmanship,  and  other  details 
of  these  screens  and  hangings,  see  the  general 
article  TAliEltXACLE  in  this  Dictionary. 

3.  In  2  K  23'  we  read  of  '  hangings  for  the 
Asherah'  (RV),  which  the  women  wove  even  'in 
the  house  of  tlie  LORU '  itself.  The  original,  as 
the  margin  informs  us,  has  '  liouses  (::■)?;),'  by  which 
Jewish  tradition  understands  '  tents  '  (so  KVm)  to 
shelter  the  image  of  the  goddess.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  if  bdtim  (or  bottim)  is  correct 
in  this  connexion.  The  LXX  has  here  a  trans- 
literation of  some  dillerent  readin"  (A  x''''''f'M, 
B  x«''Tif'>').  Klostermann  supposes  that  the  Greek 
translators  read  D"n3,  a  copyist's  error  for  D'jn3  = 
niji?:  (cf.  Luc.  iTToXds).  See  further  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex. 
i.  lu'J'i,  t.v.  n:3.  A.  R.  S.  kii.VNF.Dy. 

HANNAH  (n;-i,' Afi-a,  that  is,  grace). — One  of  the 
wives  of  an  Enhraimite  named  Elkanah,  who 
lived  at  Ramalliaim-zopliim  (1  S  l-"').  To  her 
great  distress  H.  had  no  children,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  the  yearly  visits  which  she  made 
with  her  husband  to  sacrifice  to  J"  at  Shiloli,  whore 
the  ark  then  wa.s,  she  vowed  that,  if  the  Lord 
would  give  her  a  son,  she  would  devote  him  to  Ilim 
under  the  vow  of  a  Nazirite.  Her  prayer  was 
heard,  and  a  cliild  was  born,  whom  she  named 
Siiniuel.  As  .soon  as  he  was  weaned,  which  acconl- 
ing  to  .lewish  custom  might  not  be  until  ho  was 
alwut  three  years  old,  she  took  him  u]>  to  Eli,  the 
priest  of  the  Lord,  at  Shiloli.  On  the  same  occasion 
she  is  reported  to  have  given  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  the  beautiful  song  of  1  S  2'"'".  It  is  necessary 
to  note,  however,  that  this  song  is  ])ronounccd  by 
modern  criticism  to  bo  wholly  unsuitcd  to  H.  a 
position  and  circumstances,  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  composed  later  in  celebration  of  some  national 
Buccess.  If  so,  v."""  may  have  led  to  its  a.s.sociation 
with  H.  (see  Driver,  LOT'  174).  Of  H.'s  sub- 
sequent history  we  are  told  only  that  she  wa.s  in 


the  habit  of  bringing  Samuel  a  little  robe  (mCU) 
from  year  to  year  when  she  came  up  to  the  yearly 
sacrifice;  and  that  she  became  the  mother oiothec 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  (1  S  2-'). 

G.  MlLLIGAN. 
HANNATHON  (I'rnjr)).— A  place  on  the  N.  border 
of  Zebulun,  Jos  lO".  The  site  is  uncertain,  but 
the  name  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
Talmudic  Capfuir  Hannniah,  which  according  to 
the  Mishnah  (see  Neubauer,  Gior/.  <hi  Talni.  179, 
220)  marked  the  limit  of  Upper  Galilee.  This  is 
now  Kefr  'AnUn,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Galilee  and  N.E.  of  Rimmon.  See  SH'P  i. 
205,  207.  C.  R.  CoNDEU. 

HANNIEL  (Sx-w  'grace  of  God').  —  1.  Son  of 
Ephod,  and  Manasseh's  representative  for  dividing 
the  land,  Nu  34=^  P.  2.  A  hero  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (AV  Haniel),  1  Ch  7*'. 

HANOCH  {tin  '  dedication  '(?)).— 1.  A  grandson  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  third  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gn  25').  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Ch  1»» 
AV  gives  the  form  Henoch.  2.  The  eldest  son  of 
Reuben,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hanochitea 
(Gn  46»,  Ex  6",  Nu  2G»,  1  Ch  3'). 

HANUN  (l«ij  'favoured,'  cf.  Assyr.  ffantinu, 
king  of  Gaza). — 1,  The  .son  of  Nahasli,  king  of  the 
Animonites.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  David 
sent  a  me.ssa^e  of  condolence  to  Hanun,  who,  how- 
ever, resented  this  action,  and  grossly  insulted  the 
messengers.  The  consequence  was  a  war,  which 
proved  most  disastrous  to  the  Ammonites,  2  S 
10'"-,  1  Ch  ig'"-.  2.  3.  H.  occurs  in  the  list  of 
tliose  wlio  repaired  the  wall  and  the  gates  of 
Jerus.,  Neh3'*-»«. 

HAP,  HAPLY. — Hap,  a  Saxon  word  meanln" 
•  luck,'  '  cliancc,'  is  used  once  in  A  V,  Ru  2'  '  And 
her  hap  was  to  light  on  a  part  of  the  field  belong- 
ing unto  Boaz,'  where  the  Heb.  is  rnpo  ip;\  LXX 
Kal  ir€pUir€(T€v  ireptnTujfiaTi ;  AVm  *  her  hap  hap- 
pened' ;  Cox,  'her  lot  met  her.'  T.  Fuller  [Holy 
State,  iii.  12,  p.  ISl)  stiys,  'Many  have  been  the 
wise  speeches  of  fools,  though  not  so  many  as  the 
foolish  speeches  of  wise  men  .  .  .  because  talking 
mucli,  and  shooting  often,  they  must  needs  hit  the 
mark  sometimes,  though  not  by  aim,  by  haj)'; 
and  imitates  the  pas.sage  in  Ru  when  he  says 
(Holy  iVarre,  p.  2i)0),  '  his  hap  was  to  fall  in  just 
among  the  three  captains.' 

Haply  is  '  by  hap.'  '  Happily'  is  the  same  word 
under  a  dillerent  spelling,  and  had  formerly  the 
same  meaning,  tliough  it  has  now  come  to  mean 
'  by  <joofl  hap.  Happily  meaning  simplj-  '  by  hap,' 
'perchance,'  is  common  in  Sliaks.,  though  mod. 
edd.  usually  spell  '  haply.'  Thus  Hamlet,  II.  ii 
402— 

*  llam.  That  great  baby  you  B«e  ther«  U  not  yet  out  of  hij 
8\va»i(llmg-cIouta. 
Ro$.  Ha]>pily  he's  the  second  time  oomo  to  them.' 

In  AV  1611  the  spelling  is  'haply'  in  1  S  14«>, 
Mk  11",  Lk  14=».  Ac  5^  17^ ;  but  in  2  Co  9*  '  hap- 
pily,' which  mod.  edd.  h.ave  changed  to  'haply' 
also.  Sometimes  the  word  is  siielt  '  happl}','  as  in 
Daye's  ed.  of  Tindale's  Pent.  (1573),  '  Enncke,  a 
kinde  of  Giauntes  so  called  hapnly,  because  they 
ware  chaynes  about  their  iieckcs.'  The  word 
occurs  in  AV  only  in  the  phrases  '  if  haply '  and 
'  lest  haply.' 

KV  has  tr«i  fiiiwrt  by  'lost  harly"  in  all  its  occurrences, 
except  Mt  *Ji>9  '  penulventure — not,  jn  r*  *  Can  it  be  tliat,*  ami 
2  Ti  '.!^  '  if  perwJventure.'    Also  /a«  wmi  (TR  u>.tm)  is  so  tr*  in 

AcST*".  J.  Hastings. 

HAPHRAIM  (oncn).— A  town  of  Is,«achar,  noticed 
with  Shunem  and  Anaharath,  Jos  19'".    These  wer* 


soo 


HAPPEN 
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to  the  east  of  the  tribal  territory.  In  the  Ono- 
masticon,  however  {s.  '  Aphraim  '),  it  is  stated  to 
be  'now  All'area,  six  miles  from  he'^io  (Lrjii'in)  to 
the  north.'  The  site  in  ijuestion  is  now  called  cf- 
Ferriyeh,  on  the  low  hills  south  of  Carmel.  It  is 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town  with  remarkable  tombs. 
See  SIVP  vol.  i.  sh.  viii.  In  Baedekcr-Socin'a 
Pal.'  '2'^S.  Haiihraim  is  identilied  with  el-'A/uteh, 
2  miles  W.  of  ^ulum  (Shunem). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 
HAPPEN.— 1.  Ro  11'-^  'Ulindness  in  part  is  hap- 
pened to  Israel,'  i.e.  is  fallen  upon,  has  come  to 
lyiyovef),  without  the  idea  of  '  hap '  or  chance  ;  RV 
'hath  befallen.'  Cf.  .ler  4:!"  Cov.  'And  in  Tai)hnis 
the  worde  ofl'  the  Lohdk  happened  unto  leremy.' 
2.  2  S  1'  '  As  I  happened  by  chance  upon  Mount 
Gilbo.a'  ("n'lp}  NIPJ,  LXX  IlfpiirTuijuari  wcpieiriaai'). 
I.e.  'I  chanced  to  li^'ht  upon.'  Bunyan  bej;ins  his 
ffoli/  War  thus:  'In  my  Travels,  as  I  walked 
through  manj-  Rejiions  and  Countries,  it  was  my 
chance  to  happen  into  that  famous  Continent  of 
Universe.'  Cf.  Gn  44^  Tind.  '  Yf  j-e  shall  take 
this  also  awaye  from  me  and  some  mysfortune 
happen  apon  him,  then  shall  ye  brynge  my  gray 
heed  with  sorow  unto  the  grave' ;  and  esp.  Ruther- 
ford, Letters  (Nt).  xli.),  'I  happened  upon  a  con- 
venient trusty  bearer  by  God's  wonderful  provi- 
dence.' 3.  '2  ^lac  13'  'Such  a  death  it  happened 
that  wicked  man  to  die,'  the  usual  prep,  bein" 
omitted.  So  Pr.  15k.,  '  Ordering  of  Priests,'  'And 
if  it  shall  happen  the  same  Church,  or  any  member 
thereof,  to  take  any  hurt  or  hindrance  l)y  reason 
of  your  negligence,  ye  know  the  greatness  of 
the  fault,  and  also  the  horrible  punisliraent  that 
will  ensue'  :  in  1549  and  1552  the  word  is  'chance.' 
4.  The  auxiliarj'  to  be  (as  well  as  to  hare)  was 
formerly  used  with  the  verb  to  '  happen ' :  so  Jer 
44-^  '  this  evil  is  happened  unto  you  ;  Ro  1 1'^  (as 
above) ;  and  2  P  2--  '  But  it  is  happened  unto  them 
according  to  the  true  proverb'  (RV  'It  has  hap- 
pened'). Cf.  Mt  28"  Tind.  'When  they  were 
gone,  beholde,  some  of  the  kepers  came  in  to  the 
cyte,  and  shewed  unto  the  hie  prestesall  the  thinges 
tnat  were  happened.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HAPPINESS.— This  word,  in  its  subst.  shape, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Eng.  Bible,  either  in  AV  or 
in  RV,  anil  its  synonym  btesseclness  (occurring 
thrice  in  AV  of  NT)  has  now  (see  Blessedness) 
been  changed  by  the  Revisers  (in  accordance  with 
the  form  /uaKapicrMis)  into  'blessing'  (Ro4''')  and 
'  gratulation  '  (Gal  4'^).  The  adj.  /naxapios  (almost 
invariably  in  OT  representing  Heb.  -Kfx  'ashrr,  lit. 
happinesses  of)  is  common  enough  in  both  Testa- 
ments. But  while,  in  NT,  the  ReWsers  have  re- 
duced (cf.  Jn  13")  the  renderings  by  '  happy '  to 
three  (Ac  26'-,  Ro  \4^,  1  Co  7"),  and  might  consist- 
ently have  reduced  them  to  one  (Ac  26- — the  ex- 
ternal happiness  of  St.  Paul  in  pleading  before 
Agrippa),  the  OT  Revisers  have  left  happy  and 
blessed  just  where  they  were,  except  Jer  12',  where 
the  Heb.  word  (here  alone  in  AV  of  OT  rendered 
happy)  is  changed  to  at  rest,  its  proper  meaning. 
Even  in  Ps  128'-  ^  liappy  and  blessed  are  left  side  by 
side  to  represent  the  same  word  ;  cf.  also  Pr  16-" 
with  Ps  34".  If  Carlyle's  dictum  {Sartor  Resarttis) 
has  any  force,  'There  is  something  higher  than 
happiness,  and  that  is  blessedness,'  blessed  is  the 
word  for  the  spiritual  region  ;  and  the  retention 
of  happy  so  often  in  RV  of  OT  tends  to  merge  this 
distinction  in  a  way  defensible  only  on  the  ground 
that  outward  prosperity  entered  largely  into  the 
OT  conception  of  bliss. 

The  more  usual  word  for  happy  in  profane  Greek, 
fiialiiav,  does  not  occur  in  LXX  or  N  T.  Probably, 
the  Salfiuf  component  Avas  a  stumbling-block  to 
Greek-speaking  Jew  and  Christian  ;  but  the  prefer- 
ence   for   fuiKipioi  is    altogether  suitable    to   the 


atmusjthere,  since  fuindpioi,  and  not  ei'iSatjua^i', 
represented  to  the  Greeks  the  happiness  of  the 
divine  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
word  /uiKdpio!,  and  the  idea  of  happiness  from  the 
pagan  to  the  Christian  level,  from  Greek  tragedy 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  more  than  one  point 
is  worthy  of  note.  While  the  ordinary  pagan 
notion  was  pvirely  external,  and  the  tragedians, 
among  the  exponents  of  Gr.  thought,  will  call  no 
man  hapnv  till  a  hapjiy  death  has  set  its  seal  ujwn 
a  happy  life  (Soph.  Trarh.  1 11'.,  cf.  Hdt.  i.  32)  ;  yet, 
in  their  view,  continued  prosperity  was  conditioned 
bj'  natural  piety  and  reverence  (Soph.  did.  Ji. 
passim,  and  Hdt.  iii.  40) ;  and  hence  their  jireference 
for  (vSalfjLui',  '  with  a  good  genius  attending.'  The 
Gr.  ]ihilosopluc.al  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  look- 
ing for  a  happiness  secure  from  'the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  discerned  its  possi- 
bility, some  niaiidy  in  the  moral,  as  Socrates,  who 
detined  happiness  as  eiirpa^la,  well-doing,  rather 
thaxx  (irruxia,  good luek {Xen.  Mein.in.Q.  14);  others, 
more  strictly  in  the  intellectual,  as  Plato,  whose 
notion  of  happiness  reached  its  clima.x  in  the 
wisdom  consisting  in  the  cognition  of  the  Ideal 
Good  {Rep.  5in),  this  cognition  being  the  crowning 
point  of  the  '  resemblance  to  God  as  far  as  pos- 
sible' {Theat.  176A) ;  others,  as  Aristotle,  in  the 
intellectually  practical,  '  the  life  in  obedience  to 
the  intellect,'  '  the  rational  virtuous  activity  of  the 
soul  in  a  life  fully  provided,'  '  the  performance  by 
man  of  the  peculiar  work  which  belongs  to  him  as 
man'  {Eth.  Nic.  i.  6,  ii.  5,  x.  4) ;  while  the  Stoics 
looked  for  happiness  in  a  life  '  conformed  to  nature,' 
and  combined  with  arapaiia,  abscnre  of  all  emotion. 

The  difference  between  such  philosophical  notions 
of  happiness  and  the  biblical,  lies  not  so  much  in 
inwardness,  as  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
that  inwardness,  its  relations,  its  developments,  its 
possibilities.  The  bles.'!edn«ss  even  of  some  of  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  the  OT  is  linked  to  the 
external  (Ps  34"-  "•  "• "),  though  sometimes  the  ex- 
ternal seems  to  be  transcended  (Ps  84'-'  4'  119'- '"), 
and,  even  when  the  external  is  foremost,  it  always 
connotes  righteousness  and  the  consequent  favour 
of  God  towards  individual,  family,  or  race,  in  the 
present  or  in  the  Messianic  age  (see  Blessi-:i)XEss). 
But  the  element  in  biblicsil  hai)pine.ss  which  had 
been  lacking  to  all  previous  thought  was  the  j/rr- 
sonal  relation,  and  that  not  only  as  faith  in  God, 
personal  and  ever-present  (Ps 33'^- *"•-'),  but  as  love 
lor  Him,  this  bein"  the  highest  requisite  (Dt  6''', 
Jg  5^1  Ps  4'- ') ;  and  the  most  satisfying  blessedness 
is  to  be  in  His  presence  and  to  behold  His  face 
(Pss  16.  17.  49).  In  NT  we  reach  the  'roof  and 
crown.'  The  happiness  is  now  clearly  inward, 
spiritual  and  present  (Mt  5^") ;  and  now  the  way  to 
the  personal  relation  is  opened  up  through  Jesua 
Christ,  personal,  loving  (Jn  15°),  ever-living  (Jn 
14^  He  lO'-^).  Whatever  the  outward  may  be  (Ro 
8^'),  He  is  God  with  vs  (Mt  1="  IS-'");  nay,  verit- 
able evils  endured  for  Him  and  with  Him  actuallj- 
make  us  blessed  now  (Mt  5'"-,  1  P4''').  More  than 
this,  He  is  Christ  in  its,  the  hope  of  glory  (Col  l") , 
for  the  time  shall  come  when,  all  hindrances  being 
taken  away,  and  the  internal  embodying  itself  in 
external  realization,*  'we  shall  be  like  him'  (I  Jn 
3'-',  cf.  Plato  above  cited)  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  eternal  life  (1  Jn  5",  Mt  25'",  Mk  lO*",  Jn  17-""). 
(See  articles  by  the  present  Avriter,  Expositor,  lut 
series,  vols.  ix.  x.  'A  Word  Study  in  the  NT, 
piaKapios  ').  J.  MasSIE. 

HAPPIZZEZ  (fiEn,  A V  Aphses).— The  head  of  the 
18th  course  of  priests,  1  Ch  24".    See  Genealogy. 

•  Compare  the  fiaxzapirr&roL'ni  lilatfMniet,  the  mttst  blessed 
happiTiesi,  offered  by  Virtue  to  Hercules,  as  the  sure  retrard  il 
foUowiug  tier  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.  21). 
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HARA  {try;,  Vulg.  Am)  occurs  1  Cli  5^  as  one 
of  the  cities  or  regions  to  which  the  Israelitish 
captives  from  Samaria  were  deported  by  the 
Assyrians.  Modern  scliolars  have  often  tried  the 
hazardous  etymology  from  vi  '  mountain '  (pre- 
supposing a  Lad  orthography  instead  of  ."i-n  !). 
From  this  etymology  and  tlie  corresponding  words 
of  Kings,  they  concluded  that  the  \\  estem  part  of 
Media  was  meant,  called  Media  Magna  bj'  classic 
writers,  Irul;  alujumi  'the  Persian  I.,'  by  the 
Arabs,  or  al-JibCil,  i.e.  '  the  mountainous  region,' 
Kuhisian  by  the  Persians.  Dut  the  name  is  want- 
ing in  the  LXX  (only  Lucian's  recension,  ed.  do 
Lagarde,  has  ' Kppav,  which  looks  like  an  emendation 
to  the  name  pn  Ilaran).  The  corresponding  pas- 
sages 2  K  17'  18"  have  the  expression  "i?  'ij;  '  the 
Median  cities,'  but  LXX  6pri  'Slri&wv  '  the  Median 
mountains.'  This  latter  reading  (which  seems  to 
be  the  more  original  text)  furnishes  the  key  to 
the  name  Ham.  It  is  evidently  due  to  a  mis- 
reading of  that  original  text  'io  "in,  and  represented 
originally  lulrS  '  mountains  of.'  This  misunder- 
standing is  usually-  attriljuted  to  the  Chronicler  ; 
but  after  the  LXX,  it  would  be  rather  an  awkward 
addition  by  a  later  reader  who  mis.sed  the  expres- 
sion added  in  Kings.  Of  earlier  comparisons  hardly 
any  deserve  to  bo  mentioned.  Bochart  (PJialcq) 
thought  of  Aria  in  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  93,  vii.  62, 
86).  The  name  begins  with  an  h  according  to  the 
Persian  inscriptions,  but  the  countrj-  is  too  remote. 
No  A8.syrian  king  ever  possessed  Aria  (Herod,  vii. 
62  is  mistaken,  and  contradicts  himself,  identify- 
ing Arians  and  Medians).        \V.  Max  Mulleu. 

HARADAH  (•■n-jn,   XapoJdfl).— A  station  in  the 

i'ourneyings    of    the    Israelites,    mentioned    only 
i\i  33"- ".     It  has  not  been  identilied. 

HARAN  (i-jn,  'mountaineer'  (?)).—!.  Son  of  Terah, 
you.iger  brother  of  Abram,  and  father  of  Lot,  Gn 
11™  (P),  also  father  of  Milcah  and  Iscah,  v.^^  (J). 
Dillmann  rejects  the  view  of  Wellh.  (Prul.  330)  and 
Budde  ( Urgcsch.  443)  that  p.i  is  a  mere  variation  of 
[in.     2.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  1  Ch  23'. 

HARAN  (pn,  Xo/S^d,  Xo/i^ii' ;  Earan)  is  situ- 
ated in  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Bellas, 
a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  S.E.  of  Ldessa 
(Oorfa),  in  a  country  rendered  very  fertile  by  water- 
courses from  tlie  Bellas,  which  rises,  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  from  the  hills  S.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  origin  of  Haran  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it 
must  have  been  early  inhabited  by  Semites,  perhaps 
Babylonians,  the  name  of  the  city  being  expreswed 
in  cuneiform  by  an  ideograph  (IJarranu,  'road'), 
which  was  prouably  given  it  on  account  of  its 
being  a  crossing  point  of  the  Syrian,  Assyrian, 
and  Bahj'lonian  trade-routes.  The  merchants  of 
this  city  are  mentioned  in  Ezk  27^. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  a  long 
range  of  mounds  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river  and  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  or  fortress  of  a  very  ancient  date, 
built  of  lai'"e  blocks  of  ba-saltic  rock  ;  it  has  square 
columns  8  it.  thick  sup|)ortingan  arched  roof  30  ft. 
high.  The  town  is  now  represented  only  by  a  village 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  small  houses  or  huts 
are  built  (perhaps  for  want  of  timber)  in  the 
peculiar  fashion  depicted  on  the  A.'^syrian  bas- 
reliefs,  i.e.  with  domed  roofs.  According  to  tnidi- 
tion,  the  well  where  Kcbckah  was  met  by  Abra- 
ham's me.xsenger  (Gn  21")  is  near  the  city. 

Ilaran  is  first  mentioned  when  Abram  and  his 
family  dwelt  there  after  leaving  Ur  of  tlie  Chaldces 
on  his  way  to  Canaan  (Gn  IP'),  and  there  the 
descendants  of  his  brother  settled,  hence  the  name 
of  '  the  city  of  Nalior,'  which  it  also  bears  (cf. 
Gn  24"*  with  27").  Ilaran  is  frequcully  mentioned 
in  the  cuneiform  writings.    Tiglathpileser  L  (B.C. 


1120)  in  his  great  cylinder-inscription  says  that 
he  killed  ten  elephants  in  '  the  land  of  Haran,'  and 
four  ho  captured  alive  and  took  to  his  capital 
Asshur.  Sargon  says  that  he  '  spread  out  his 
shadow  over  the  city  Haran,  and  as  a  soldier  of 
Anu  and  Dagon  wrote  its  laws  ' ;  and  Sennacherib 
speaks  of  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Kuzepli  as  having 
been  destroyed  by  one  or  more  of  his  predecessors 
(2  K  19'-).  The  name  of  the  epoiiyiny  for  the  years 
B.C.  742  and  728,  Bel-Harrani-boli-usur,  'Lord  of 
Haran,  protect  (my)  lorll,'  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Haran  was  then  a  very  import»iut  city. 

The  great  tutelary  deity  of  Haran  was  the  moon- 
god.  Sin  in  Assyrian,  known  anion''  the  Semitic 
nations  as  Baal-Kliarran  or  Lord  of  Ilaran,  though 
other  deities  must  have  been  worshipped  there. 
An  inscribed  seal  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 
sents a  priest  in  adoration  before  an  altar,  a  small 
figure  in  the  distance,  and  above  the  altar  a  star 
with  the  words  '  The  God  of  Ilaran.'  Assur-bani- 
afdi  speaks  of  the  god  Sin  as  dwelling  in  Haran. 
"The  tablet  K.  27Ula,  which  is  a  letter  apparently 
sent  to  Assur-bani-apli,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
crowning  of  his  father  Esarhaddon  when  on  his 
way  to  Egypt.  Reference  is  made  therein  to  the 
'  bethel '  or  temple  at  Haran,  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  on  this  occasion  tlie  god  Sbi  is  said 
to  have  appeared  to  those  present :  '  When  the 
father  of  the  king  my  lord  went  to  Egy|>t,  he  was 
crowned  (?)  in  tJie  kanniol  Harran,  the  temple  *  of 
cedar.  The  god  Sin  stood  over  the  standard  (?), 
two  crowns  upon  his  head,  [and]  the  god  Nusku 
stood  before  him.  The  father  of  the  king  my  lord 
entered — [the  crown]  was  placed  upon  his  head,' 
etc.  Later  on,  Nabonidus  relates  that  Sin  was 
angry  with  Haran  and  with  his  temple  E-hul-hul 
(tlie  house  of  joy)  within  it,  and  therefore  allowed 
the  Umman-manda  (wandering  hordes  of  Medes) 
to  come  and  destroy  it.  Nabonidus  then  received 
from  the  gods  Merodach  and  Sin,  in  a  dream,  in- 
structions to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Haran,  and, 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  Medes  still  sur- 
rounded the  city,  he  was  told  by  those  gods  that 
they  would  be  destroyed,  which  destruction  took 

Elace  three  years  later  under  Cyrus.  The  city 
eing  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
Nabonidus  was  able  to  linish  the  work  of  Shal- 
maneser  and  Assur-bani-apli,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  embellish  the  citj'.  In  the  5th  cent.  A.D. 
the  Sabicans  of  Haran  seem  to  have  worshipped 
the  sun  as  '  Bel-shamin,'  the  lord  of  heaven,  later 
on  using  the  Greek  name  of  'HXios.  Gula  (under 
the  name  of  'Gadlat'jand  Tar'ata  (Atargatis  or 
Derceto)  are  ijiven  by  St.  James  of  Seruj  as  the 
favourite  goddesses  of  Haran.  There  was  also  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  Abraham.  The  Koman  gene- 
ral Crassus  was  defeated  near  Haran,  but  subse- 
quently the  province  of  Ede.ssa  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Komans,  and  Haran  appears  as  a  Roman 
city  in  the  wars  of  Caracalla  and  Julian.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Harau  ret^iined  until  a  late 
date  the  Chalda-an  language  and  the  worship  of 
Chaldieaii  deities. 

LiTKRATTBi!.— Del.  Paradif,  18S ;  Schrmder,  COT,  Ktitin- 
tchri/trnxmd  Gtteii\eht»for*ehuntj,3bi-faa;  Ainsworth,  KujJi. 
Tiitem  ExjHiiituin,  i.  'ilW  ;  Sachau,  B^lin  Acad..  Feb.  U,  islt.'i ; 
Kawliii.-fon,  lltT^xl.  i.  [>ii;i  n.;  lIoinnu>l,  Alt'J\Unitjji.  s.  *  IKinin  '); 
Saycf,  Wf.!/  anil  JiV/U  (both  Index).        I.   A.    PlNCIIl':.S. 

HARARITE,  THE  (-mn),  according  to  Ges. 
{T/ics.  3'J2)  =  'a  mountain-dweller,' but  more  prob- 
ably it  should  be  taken  as  a  gentilicadjective  =  ' a 
native  of  Harar.'  No  such  iilace  is  niiMitione<l  in 
the  OT,  but  we  may  infer  from  2  S  '23"'-  that  it 
was  situated  somewlicro  near  tlie  Philistine  fron- 
tier, probably  in  the  Shci^ihelah.  Two  (not  three) 
of  David's  heroes  are  distinguished  by  this  title. 
I  •  UL  btUul  (Mt-UO. 
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1,  Sliiiiiiiiiali  tlie  son  of  Agee,  'one  of  the 
tliirt y '  (L'  S  23^  o  'ApuSeiT-i,!).  In  the  luirallel 
1  Cli  11**  Slmiiinmli  is  probaUy  to  be  le.ul  for 
Sliagee  (see  Driver,  Sani.  I.e.).  Further,  in  2  S 
23"  (where  we  must  read  'the  Hararite'  ['""iqci  for 
"!T7])  it  •>*  Jirobably  Shammali  and  not  A-ree  (\vh. 
see)  who  is  tlius  designated.  The  LXX  to  2  S 
23"  (6  'Apovxitos)  points  to  a  reading  '  the  Archite' 
(■?1!J'7).  which  is  partly  supported  by  its  render- 
ing of  1  Ch  II**  (B  o  'Apaxfl  and  o  'Apapel;  A 
6  Wpapl).    See  Agek,  Shammaii. 

2.  Ahiani  the  son  of  Sharar  (2  S  23";  read  T!"? 
for  ■■!>"'7  ;  B  ^apaovpflrrit,  A  'Apapeirij?).  In  the 
parallel  1  Ch  11"  Sharar  appears  as  Sacar  (rx'-x 
"!";■■?  i?y  I?  ;  B  4  'Apapel,  A  6  'Apa.pl).  See  Ahiam^ 
SllARAU.  J.  F.  Stenninq. 

HARBONA  {Hfmn  Est  l'">)  or  HARBONAH 
(n;i;-;n  7'').  LXX  has  Qappd  in  l"  (B),  Boiryai/di'  in  7". 
— Tlie  third  of  the  seven  eunuchs  or  chamberlains 
who  waited  upon  king  Ahasuerus.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  that  Ilanian  should  be  hanged  upon  the 
gallows  wliich  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 
The  name  seems  to  be  Persian  :  hnrban  =  donkey- 
driver.  &.  A.  White. 

HARBOUR See  Haven. 

HARD. — The  various  meanings  of  '  hard,' whether 
a~  ailj.  oi  adv.,  may  be  given  as  follows  :  1.  Liter- 
ally, «o<  soft,  only  Job  41^,  Ezk  3",  Wis  IP,  Sir 
40'"'>48".  2.  Unfeeling,  cruel:  Ps  94*  '  How  long 
shall  they  utter  and  speak  hard  things?'  (RV 
' 'I'liey  prate,  they  speak  arrogantly');  Wis  19'* 
'  they  used  a  more  hard  and  hateful  behaviour  to- 
wanl  stranijers'  (RV  '^jrievous  indeed  was  the 
hatred  which  they  practised  toward  guests').  Cf. 
Wyclif,  fy'orks,  iii.  115,  'The  vi  tyme  we  schul 
trowe,  that  aftyr  xxxij  yer  he  suti'rid  hard  pas- 
sioun,  undir  Pounce  Pilate.'  3.  Trying,  exartinfj : 
Ex  1'*  'hard  bondage'  (RV  'hard  service') ;  2S  3^^ 
'  The  sons  of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me  ' ;  Ps  88' 
'Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me';  Pr  13"  'The 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard  '  (RV  '  The  way  of  the 
treacherous  is  rugged');  Mt  25"  'Lord,  I  knew 
thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man' ;  Jn  6™  'This  is 
an  hard  saying  ;  who  can  hear  it  ? ' ;  Ac  9°  '  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks').  4.  Ob- 
durate :  Jer5'  '  They  have  made  their  faces  harder 
than  a  rock ' ;  Ezk  3"  '  As  an  adamant  harder  than 
flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead.'  Cf.  Shaks.  Ant. 
and  Clcop.  in.  xi.  Ill — 

'  But  when  we  in  our  viciousnesa  ctow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes.' 

5.  Strenuotis:  only  Jon  1"  'the  men  rowed  hard.' 

6.  Difficult:  as  Gn  18"  'Is  anything  too  hard  for 
the  Lord  ? '  (RVm  '  wonderful ') ;  1  K  10'  '  She  came 
to  prove  him  with  hard  questions ' ;  Mk  10"  '  How 
hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter 
int«  the  kingdom  of  God  ! '  Cf.  Rhem.  NT,  Preface, 
'Moreover,  we  presume  not  in  hard  places  to 
mollify  the  epeaches  or  phrases,  but  religiously 
keepe  them  word  for  word,  and  point  for  point.' 

7.  Clo.ie,  as  Jg  &>'  '  And  Abimelech  .  .  .  went  hard 
unto  the  door  of  the  tower  to  bum  it  with  fire' ; 
Ps  63'  '  My  sonl  followeth  hard  after  thee ' ;  Ac  18' 
'  Justus  .  .  .  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  syna- 
gogue.' This  meaning  of  the  word  is  common  in 
early  >vriters :  cf.  Lk  2»  Tind.  'And  loo,  the 
angell  of  the  lorde  stode  harde  by  them' ;  Job  17' 
Cov.  '  I  am  harde  at  deathes  dore.'  It  is  some- 
times used  of  time,  as  in  Rhem.  NT,  note  to  Jn 
2u''"  '  Though  he  gave  them  his  peace  hard  before, 
yet  now  entering  to  a  new  divme  action,  to  pre- 
pare their  hartes  to  grace  and  attention,  he  blesseth 
them  againe.' 

For  Harden,  Hardening,  see  next  article. 
Hardiness — This  subst.  occurs  only  in  Jth  16" 


'The  Persians  quaked  at  her  boldness,  and  tha 
Meclcs  were  daunted  at  her  liardines.s'  (Opdiros,  RV 
'  bulilnes-s').  Cf.  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Gorernour,  ii.  47, 
'  What  avayled  fortune  incomparable  to  the  great 
kynge  Alexander,  his  wonderful!  jiui.-isaiue  and 
hardvnes,  or  his  singular  doctrine  in  philosophy, 
tauglit  hyni  by  Aristotle,  in  deliverynge  hym  Iroiu 
the  deth  in  his  yonge  and  ilourisshing  age?'  So 
Cov.  uses  'hardy"  for  '  Ijold '  in  I)n  11'*  'no  man 
shalbe  so  hardy  as  to  stonde  agaynst  him';  and 
Barlowe,  'hardily'  for  'boldly'  (Dinlugc,  \<.  68), 
'  Use  they  such  crafty  conveyaunce  in  proniotyng 
tlieyr  Gos[)ell  ?  Ye  hardely,  and  that  without  any 
shame  when  they  be  detected  of  it.' 

Hardly  does  not  occur  in  AV  in  the  mod. 
sense  of  'scarcely.'  Its  meanings  there  are  two: 
1.  Har.My,  grievously,  Gn  16''  '  .\nd  when  Sarai 
dealt  hardlj-  with  her,  she  fleil  from  her  face' 
(C"l'?'..  AVm  'afUicted  her') ;  and  Is 8-'  '  hardly  be- 
stead and  hungry'  (Amer.  RV  'sore';  see  Be- 
stead). RV  introduces  '  hardly '  in  this  sense  into 
Job  19*.  2.  With  diffindtii.  Ex  13'^  'And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  that 
the  Lonu  slew  all  the  liist  horn  in  the  land  of 
Egypt'  {"Q!'f'i'  lins  nv'P'T'?,  K\'in  'liarilencd  him- 
seli  against  letting  us  go') ;  .Mt  19-^  '  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  That  a  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (SifficiXws ;  RV  '  It  is  hard 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter,'  a  change  that  is  com- 
mended bj'  Beckett  [Shuuld  RV  be  Aulhiiruicd  ? 
p.  100]  as  much  better,  though  less  literal  than 
AV,  since  the  latter  suggests,  according  to  our 
mod.  idiom,  that  a  rich  man  can  .scarcely  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  same  Gr.  adv.  occurs  in 
Mk  lu^,  Lk  18",  and  is  tr'  in  the  same  way  in  AV, 
a  tr"  which  RV  accepts  in  these  places)  ;  Lk  9*" 
'and  bruising  him  lianlly  departeth  from  him' 
(^6715,  WII  ixb\L^) ;  Ac  27'  '  And,  hardly  |>assing  it, 
came  unto  a  place  which  is  called  The  fair  havens' 
(/iiXit,  RV  'with  difficulty').  This  meaning  of 
'hardly'  may  be  seen  in  North's  Plutarch, y.  880, 
'  Demetrius  was  so  scared,  that  he  had  no  further 
leysure,  but  to  cast  an  ill-favoured  cloke  about 
him,  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and  disguising 
himselfe  to  flie  for  life,  and  scaped  very  hardly, 
that  he  was  not  shamefully  taken  of  his  enemies 
for  his  incontinencie' ;  and  T.  Adams,  //  Peter 
(on  1*),  '  He  that  hath  done  evil  once,  eliall  more 
hardly  resist  it  at  the  next  a.ssault.' 

Hardness. — 2  Ti  2*  '  Thou  therefore  endure  hard- 
ness, as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ '  (in)  olv  kuko- 
TiBrinov,  edd.  auvKaKoiriBTiaov,  RV  '  Sufler  hardship 
with  me,'  RVm  'Take  thy  part  in  sulTering  hard^ 
ship  ').  Hardness  for  mod.  '  hardship  '  is  found  in 
Shaks.,  as  Cymb.  III.  vi.  21 — 

*  Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother.' 

Elsewhere  '  hardness '  is  either  lit.  of  the  clods  (Job 
38**), or  fig.  of  theheart(Mt  19',  Mk  3»  10»  16'*,Ro2«}. 

J.  HA.SIINGS. 
HARDENING.— The  moral  difficulty  of  this  sub- 
ject is  the  ascription  in  OT  of  the  hardening  of 
men's  hearts  to  God.  Pharaoh's  is  the  typical 
case ;  and  his  story  is  so  vivid  in  its  dramatit 
unity  and  details  that  we  cannot  wonder  that 
practically  his  case  is  regarded  as  if  it  were 
unique.  But  it  is  net  so ;  it  is  only  a  striking 
example  of  a  class.  Pharaoh's  history  sets  before 
us  the  picture  of  a  contlict  between  the  proud 
head  of  a  great  empire  and  the  Almighty,  a 
contlict  in  ten  onsets,  or  a  drama  in  ten  acts,  in 
the  last  of  which  the  human  tyrant  comes  to  the 
ground.  As  his  case  is  a  typical  one,  it  is  import- 
ant to  note  the  salient  features.  First  of  all,  the 
result  is  twice  foretold.  The  Lord  says,  '  I  will 
harden  his  heart'  (Ex  4"  7').  In  the  case  of  the 
first  five  plagues  and  the  seventh  (river  turned  into 
blood,   frogs,   lice,   fiies,   murrain,   and    hail)   th« 
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phrase  is  '  Pharaoh  Iiardened  his  heart '  or  '  his 
heart  was  hardened  '  ( Ex  ?'•'■  -'-'  8"-  ''■'■  '■'  9'-  '■"■  =«).  In 
Ihe  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  (boils,  locusts,  dark- 
ness) the  phrase  is  '  the  Lord  hardened  his  heart ' 
(913  io».  27j  '|'|,„3  j|,y  result  is  not  aserihcd  to  (Jod 
only ;  both  the  divine  and  tlie  Imman  agencies 
are  recoj,Tiized.  Wliatever  God  had  to  do  with 
the  result,  Pharaoh's  freedom  of  action  was  not 
interfered  with.  Again,  it  is  signihcant  that 
'the  Lord  hardened  his  heart' /oWoira  'Pharaoh 
hardened.'  It  Ls  the  phrase  used,  ^vith  one  ex- 
ception, in  the  second  severer  series  of  divine 
judgments.  When  the  lighter  ones  failed,  heavier 
ones  were  sent.  And  even  in  the  second  series 
the  result  in  one  case  is  ascribed  solely  to  Pharaoh 
(hail,  9**").  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  dixine 
action  described  in  '  the  Lord  hardened  '  was  a 
punishment  for  the  previous  disobedience  of  the 
king?  Is  it  not  equally  certain  that  each  judg- 
ment, up  to  the  last  one,  while  a  punishment, 
wius  also  a  merciful  warning  and  call  to  rejient- 
ance  ?  At  each  stage  Pharaoh  might  have  yielded 
instead  of  refusing.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  phrase  '  the  Lord  hardened  '  is  peculiar  to  the 
OT  ;  in  the  NT  it  occurs  only  in  quotations  from 
the  Old. 

The  two  modes  of  speech,  however,  are  not  con- 
lined  to  Pharaoh's  case,  but  are  common  in  OT. 
We  find  'the  Lord  hardened'  in  Jos  11-",  Dt  2^, 
Is  G.'{",  etc.,  the  other  phrase  in  passages  like 
1  S  6»,  2  Ch  3G'»,  Ps  95».  The  language  in  such 
passa;,'es  as  Jg  9^,  2  S  24'  may  seem  even  more 
startling.  But  if  we  look  into  the  context  we  shall 
lind  that,  as  in  Pharaoh's  case,  the  divine  action 
is  a  punishment  of  sin.  This  language,  which 
before  retlection  seems  to  shock  our  moral  sense, 
is  partly  to  be  explained  bj'  the  OT  habit  of  recog- 
nizing the  divine  acticm  everywhere  in  nature  and 
history.  The  thunder  is  God's  voice  ;  storm  and 
tempest  do  His  will ;  heathen  monarchs  and 
empires  are  His  instruments.  Men  at  that  early 
stage  of  revelation  did  not  discriminate  as  we  do 
between  the  ditl'erent  causes  at  work  in  events.  If 
they  did  reflect,  they  would  no  doubt  see  that  the 
two  forms  of  language  applied  to  the  same  events 
under  ditl'erent  aspects.  Very  little  observation 
would  show  them,  as  it  shows  us,  that  divine  ajipeala 
and  commands  never  leave  men  as  thev  lind  them. 
If  not  yielded  to,  theyincrease  insensibility,  benumb 
and  gradually  deaden  moral  feeling.  This  effect 
is  contrary  to  the  divine  purpose,  and  is  entirely 
man's  fault;  but  it  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  more  powerful  the  appeals,  the  more  rapid  the 
hardening  process,  until  tiod's  Spirit  withdraws, 
and  leaves  man  to  his  own  ways  (Ro  1'^).  Looked 
at  from  the  human  side,  Pharaoh,  like  every 
smaller  transgressor,  is  seen  acting  with  perfect 
freedom,  consciously  pitting  his  own  will  against 
God's,  despising  louder  and  louder  warnings  of 
ruin,  sclf-punislied  and  self -destroyed.  Looked  at 
from  the  divine  side,  God  is  seen  commanding, 
forewarning,  repeating  rejected  opportunities,  do- 
ing everj'tiiing  to  ensure  submission  and  safety 
but  coerce, — and  at  last  leaving  to  destruction.  It 
is  evident  that  we  have  here  again  the  old  problem 
of  reconciling  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  govern- 
ment with  human  freedom  and  responsibility. 
Each  element  is  attested  by  its  own  evidence. 
Both  are  neccs.sary  to  a  complete  explanation. 
The  two  regions  meet  at  some  point  invisible  to 
human  eye  and  undcfinable  in  human  speech  and 
thought.  'To  the  llobrew  mind  what  we  call 
Becondarv  causes  scarcely  exist,  at  least  in  the 
sphere  of  religion.  That  which,  in  given  circum- 
stances, is  the  inevitable  result  of  (lod's  provi- 
dential dispensations  is  viewe<l  absidntely.  apart 
from  its  conditions,  as  a  distinct  divine  purpose' 
(Skinner  on  Is  li'").  J.  S.  Ba.nks. 


HARE  {r;i-ix  'amebhelh,  Saaimovs,  lepus). — Four 
species  of  hare  are  found  in  Bible  lands.  "They  are 
all  called  by  the  Arabs  'arn/t/ieh,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Heb.  1.  Lepus  SyrUirtis,  Hempr.  et  Ehr. 
It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Eng.  hare,  and  af  a 
dark  grey  colour.  It  is  conmion  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  wooded  and  hilly  districts  of  Pal.  and 
Syria.  2.  L.  Hinnitifus,  Ilerapr.  et  Ehr.  This 
species  is  much  smaller,  with  a  lonj^erand  narrower 
head,  and  longer  ears,  and  is  of^a  lighter  grey. 
It  is  found  in  the  valleys  about  the  Dead  Sea,  ami 
southward  to  Sinai.  3.  L.  ^Ffii/pthts,  Geolt'r.  This 
animal  is  not  more  than  18  in.  long  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  ears  are 
long,  and  fringed  inside  with  white  hairs.  It  is  of 
a  light  sand  colour  above,  and  nearly  white  be- 
neath. It  is  abundant  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
in  S.  Juda-a  and  the  N.  part  of  et-Tih.  4.  L.  Isa- 
bcllinus,  Uiipp.  The  A  ithian  hftre.  This  species 
is  even  smaller  than  the  last,  and  is  of  a  rich  fawn 
colour.  It  is  found  only  in  the  S.E.  deserts  of 
Palestine. 

The  hare  is  a  rodent,  and  not  a  ruminant.  The 
statement  (Lv  11",  Dt  14')  that  it  '  cheweth  the 
cud '  is  to  be  taken  phenomenally,  not  scientifi- 
cally. The  Arab  of  the  present  day  regards  it  as  a 
ruminant,  ami  for  that  reason  eats  its  flesh.  As 
Tristram  well  says,  'Moses  speaks  of  animals 
according  to  appearances,  and  not  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  comparative  anatomist,  and  his  object 
was  to  show  why  the  hare  should  be  interdicted, 
though  to  all  appearance  it  chewed  the  cud,  viz. 
because  it  did  not  divide  the  hoof.  To  have  spoken 
otherwise  would  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  to 
have  spoken  of  the  earth's  motion,  instead  of  sun- 
set and  sunrise.'  G.  E.  POST. 

HAREPH  (V-Ci)— A  Judahite  chief,  1  Ch  2". 
See  Genealogy. 

HARHAIAH  (n.-q-io,  'Apaxtas,  but  ABs  omit 
the  clause,  Neh  3*). — Some  Heb.  texts  read  n;n-in, 
or  even  i:"^D-  Uzziah  the  son  of  H.,  a  goldsmith, 
repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerus.  in  the  days 
of  Neliemiah. 

HARHAS  (OTin,  'Apadt  B,  'ApSdi  B^  'Apdi  A, 
'ASpd  Luc). — Ancestor  of  Shallum,  the  husband  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K  22''').  Called  Hasrah 
n-ijn  2  Ch  34^. 

HARHUR  {-vrrii}  'fever'  ? or '  freeborn '). — Eponym 
of  a  family  of  Nethinim  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7"),  called 
in  1  Es  5^'  Asur.     See  Genealoqv. 

HARIM  {ciij,  D"!0  'consecrated,'  cf.  Sabiean  pr. 
name  onn). — 1.  A  lay  family  which  appears  in  the 
list  of  the  returning  exiles,  Ezr  2*'  =  Neh  7";  of 
those  who  had  married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  IC" ; 
and  of  those  who  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  10" 
[Heb.»8]. 

2.  A  priestly  family  which  appears  in  the  same 
lists,  Ezr  2*'  =  Neh  7-",  Ezr  10-',  Neh  10»  [Heb.*]. 
The  name  is  found  also  among  'the  priests  and 
Levites  that  went  up  with  Zonibbabel,'  Neh  12", 
where  it  is  miswritten  Rehum  (:in-)) ;  among  the 
heads  of  priestly  families  in  the  days  of  Joiakim, 
Neh  12" ;  and  as  the  third  of  the  24  courses, 
1  Ch  24".  To  which  family  Malchijah  the  s<m  of 
IlariiM,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  wall  (Neh  3"), 
belonged  cannot  be  determined.    See  GENF.AI.onv. 

H.  A.  White. 

HARIPH  Cj-in,  •pn,  cf.  ')^^l, '  autumn  ').  A  family 
which  returned  from  exile  with  Zembbabel 
(Neh  7"),  and  si''ned  the  covenant,  Neh  10" 
[lli'b.*].  In  Ezr  2'"  the  name  ajipears  atiJoRAii; 
so  Lucian  in  Neh  7'"'Iwpi)*.  Ilareph  C,"'")  is  named 
ius  a  Calebite  in  1  Ch  2°',  and  one  of  David's  com- 
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panions  in  1  Ch  12'  ia  termed  a  Haruphite  ('?>iq, 
ICi-thih/i),  or  Hariphite  ("piq  ficre).  Tlie  latter 
reaclinK,  if  correct,  perhaps  points  to  a  connexion 
with  Hariph.     See  GENEALOGY. 

H.  A.  White. 
HARLOT  {.ij'ii,  nn;)  .t^x,  nv'ip,  LXX  an.l  NT 
wipyri)  is  tlie  name  used  in  our  En^'lish  versions  to 
ilestribe  diU'erent  classes  of  women  who  come 
under  the  han  of  moralitj-.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  generally  to  women,  including  married 
women,  of  i)rolligate  life  (Pr),  but  sjiecially  it 
deuotes  those  who  systematically  gave  themselves 
up  to  sucli  a  course  of  life,  either  for  gain,  or  as  a 
form  of  religious  service.  The  existence  of  a  class 
roughly  corresponding  to  that  which  the  name 
suggests  to  us  may  ue  traced  throughout  tlie 
history  of  Israel,  originating  as  it  did  out  of 
universally  working  conditions,  and  after  tlie 
Solomonic  period  developing  to  the  full  its  shame- 
lessne.ss,  its  seductive  arts,  and  its  blighting 
inlluenci)  (Is  23'«,  Jer  3'  5',  Ezk  16==,  Pr  7'"  21)'). 
But  in  OT  times  the  harlot  represented  more  than 
a  moral  problem  and  a  moral  danger  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  slie  was 
the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  most  powerful  and 
insidious  force  menacing  the  purity  and  perman- 
ence of  Slosaism.  Like  their  kintlred  who  took 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Euplirates,  like  the 
Greeks  who  were  invaded  by  Phoenician  commerce 
and  culture,  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  found  them- 
selves in  contact  witli  a  type  of  religion  wliich 
deified  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  and  paid 
tliem  homage  in  the  form  of  licentious  rites  and 
orgies.  The  harlot  was  thus  invested  w  ith  sanctity 
as  a  member  of  the  religious  ca.ste,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  a  licentious  cult  was  to  establish 
itself  in  the  soil  of  Jalnvisra  even  as  it  naturalized 
itself  in  B.ibylon  (of.  Herod,  i.  199),  and  in  Cythera 
and  Corinth  (Strabo,  viii.  6).  And  undoubtedly 
the  Canaanitish  leaven  deeply  infected  the  popular 
Hebrew  religion.  In  the  story  of  Tamar's  intrigue 
to  secure  her  rights  from  the  house  of  lier  deceased 
husband  (Gn  3S),  she  is  spoken  of  as  a  nyip — one  of 
the  consecrated  class — when  she  sits  at  the  entrance 
of  a  Ullage  in  the  guise  oi  a  harlot.  Especially 
does  Hosea  (4")  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  local  sanctuaries,  where  tlie 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  had  been  syncretized 
with  that  of  J",  were  coloured  by  the  legitimated 
prostitution  of  servants  of  the  divinities.  In  some 
sanctuaries  a  still  lower  depth  was  reached,  and 
emasculated  enthusiasts  (DV"ip)  earned  for  the  shrine 
'  the  wages  of  a  dog '  by  giving  themselves  up  to 
that  'wiich  is  against  nature.'  These  practices 
the  prophets  of  the  8th  cent,  denounced  as  the 
height  of  impiety  and  the  sure  provocation  of 
national  judgments  (Am  2',  Hos  4"'^).  By  Asa 
.■iiid  .Jehosliaphat  steps  were  taken  to  purge  the 
l;uid  of  the  viler  abomination  (1  K  15'-  22^",  cf. 
14**)  ;  and  the  Dauterouomic  code  explicitly 
banished  both  classes  of  '  paramours '  from  Israel, 
and  prohibited  the  acceptance  of  their  unholy  gains 
as  temple-revenue  (Dt  23"- ",  where  see  Driver's 
note  in  luc.  with  refl'. ).  With  idolatry  prostitution 
was  made  an  end  of  by  the  Exile.  The  Levitical 
legislation  recalls  the  abominations  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  as  the  special  ground  of  their  rejection  and 
destruction  (Lv  20=^),  and  appears  to  have  the  class 
of  harlots  solely  in  view  as  created  and  sustained 
by  moral  depravity.  The  more  important  of  its 
enactments  are  that  which  forbids  a  priest  to  take 
a  harlot  to  wife  (Lv  21'),  and  the  injunction  that 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  playing  the  harlot  shall  be 
burnt  with  lire  (v.^). 

Upon  the  OT  treatment  of  the  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  as  startling  that  there  is  no  express  con- 
demnation of  sexual  immorality  which  does  not 
Involye  violation  of   the  marriage-bond.      At  the 


most,  fornication  seems  to  be  condemned  in  Pr  as 
health-  and  weaUh-destroying  folly,  while  the 
general  tenor  of  the  OT  moralitj'  is  content  to 
proscribe  adultery  and  religious  prostitution.  In 
explanation  of  this,  it  may  be  ob.served  that  the 
true  ethical  attitude  towards  prostitution  wius  im- 
j)0ssible  so  long  as  marriage  was  in  the  transi- 
tional stage  mirrored  in  OT,  and  that  the  OT  at 
least  unfolded  a  conception  of  the  divine  holiness 
and  its  relation  to  sexual  purity  which  was  destined 
to  mature  into  the  higher  se.xual  morality. 

In  NT  the  harlot,  again,  is  associated  with  an 
important  element  of  teaching.  While  it  was  part 
of  the  mission  of  the  prophets  to  refute  the  horrible 
idea  of  the  sacrednuss  of  her  calling,  it  was  8 
characteristic  part  of  the  work  of  Jesus  to  rescue 
her  from  the  Pharisaic  tribunal,  and  bring  her 
within  the  pale  ot  mercy  and  redemption  (Mt 
2131.32)  gi,g  illustrates  at  once  the  compassion  of 
Jesus,  His  insight  into  the  unexpres.sed  longings 
and  possibilities  of  degraded  human  nature,  and 
the  regenerative  power  of  sympathy.  In  the 
apostolic  writings  we  see  some  reiietition  of  the 
conflict  between  the  genius  of  revealed  religion  and 
the  lax  and  antagonistic  sexual  morality  of  hea- 
thenism. In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
especially,  St.  Paul  was  addressing  a  community 
whose  licentiousness  had  become  a  hyword  even  in 
the  putrefying  cities  of  the  classical  world  ;  and  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  enlighten  the  Christian 
conscience  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  union  with 
Christ  with  its  hideous  contrast  in  filthy  '  conversa- 
tion' (1  Co  6'^-").  And  in  various  apostolic 
passages  the  prohibition  of  the  Decalogue  is  ex- 
plicated or  exteniled  so  as  expressly  to  exclude  the 
sin  in  question  (Gal  (!'■'"■). 

From  the  prophetic  period  the  Iiarlot  was  not 
only  involved  in,  but  was  the  symbol  of,  idolatry. 
The  experience  of  Hosea  seems  to  have  suggested 
her  faithlessness  and  fickleness  as  a  fit  emblem  of 
the  dealings  of  Israel  with  her  true  Lord  and  with 
other  gods  (see  IDOLATRY). 

LrrERATtTRB.— On  Prostitution  as  a  religious  institution  in  the 
ancifnt  world,  see  Luci.in,  '  De  Dea  Syria';  Pausaniiw,  '  De- 
ecriplio  GrsBcijB' ;  Movers,  Du  Phonizicr.  On  the  special  sub- 
ject Selden,  *  De  uxore  Hehraica';  Hamburger's  Lexicon; 
Benzinger,  UebraUche  ArchiEologie. 

W.  P.  Paterson. 

HAR-MAGEDON Rev  16" '  And  he  (AV  ;  who  t 

the  sixth  angel  or  the  Almighty  ?  KV  '  they,'  the 
three  unclean  spirits  of  v.")  gathered  them  (the 
kings  of  the  whole  world,  not  '  the  spirits  of  the 
Demons,'  as  Hommel  explains  in  the  passage  to 
be  quoted  below)  together  into  the  place,  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Armageddon  (AV,  '  Har- 
Magedon '  RV).  The  reading,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  and  even  the  context,  of  this  hapax- 
legomenon  is  very  uncertain. 

(1)  The  TR  spells 'A/);aa7e55tiv  ;  Lachmann,  Tre- 
gelles,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  'Ap/iaycSwy  ;  WH  'Ap 
Jilayediiu  (the  second  word  spaced  out  and  in 
quotation  type,  referring  to  Zee  12"  [Heb.]). 
Several  Greek  MSS  have  but  ilayediiv  or  Jilaycdown 
(thus  Q).  The  shorter  reading  is  supported  by 
Tyconius  and,  now,  by  the  (older)  Syriac  trans- 
lation discovered  and  edited  by  G^vynn  (Dublin, 
1897) :  ^Or-ifr-^.  The  later  Syriac  translation  (com- 
monly printed  with  the  Peshitta)  has  ^Oj-uulD$| 

(not  quoted  in  the  Thesaurus  Sj/riacus,  col.  390). 
The  shorter  form  must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  word  was  considered  to  be  a  compound. 

(2)  The  oldest  explanation  put  forward  in  the 
Church  seems  to  be  that  of  Hippolytus,  unhappily 
preserved  only  in  Arabic  (P.  Lagardii,  ad  Analecta 
sua  Syriaca  Appendix,  Lipsiaj,  1858,  p.  27  n.  18)  : 
'  the  meaning  of  this  expression  is  Die  smooth  (soft, 
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trodden)  place  letJ'  r-jS^'  Is  this  =  rcSlor 
{KKowTofUvov,  the  Septuagint  rendering  of  pi}9  nypj 
in  Zee   12"?    (For  the   Arabic  expression  comp. 

Ajii    iVjJ?«  =  |3?M«  iro56s,  Ac  7').     It  is  added  that 

Hippolytus  understood  it  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  Jl  4»  [Eng.  3"]'»  (Hippolytus  ed.  [Bon- 
wetscli-]  Achelis,  I.  ii.  236). 

Origen-Eusebius  excluded  the  Apocalypse  from 
their  Bible  Dictionary,  but  in  tlie  Ononuistka 
Vaticana  ' Ap/uiyeSduiv  is  explained  :  els  t4  luirpoaOev 
i^iye/xni  (Onomastica  sacra,  ed.  de  Lagarde,  )>.  187, 
1.  45),  i.e.  DiBP  I'i,  and  Jerome,  who  saw  in  it  Mt. 
Tabor,  explained  likewise  (ib.  80,  11):  'Arma- 
geddon (cod.  II  -gedon) :  consurreclio  tecti  (?  Jjp  n^) 
give  consurreclio  in  priora,  sed  melius  mon-a  a 
latrunculis  (cod.  H  om.  mons ;  inj9  "vj)  vel  mons 
globosits'  (13?  'n  ;  n3  =  coriandrum). 

(3)  For  a  long  time  the  explanation  (O'lijo  vi 
'  the  mount  (of)  Megiddo,'  was  considered  pretty 
certain  ;  see  Westcott-Hort,  ii.  p.  313,  wlio  compare 
'Ap  Tapis'tfj',  *Ap  -a0dp,  to  which  may  be  added,  from 
the  Hexapla,  'Ap  Siiic,  Ps47  (48)^  Older  scliolars 
had  also  compared  'Apaaiidaara  of  the  Classics, 
while  Westcott-Hort  prefer  to  see  in  the  latter 
name  another  example  of  Ap  =  "iv  ("i"')  '  town,'  as  in 
nx'iD  fj  (Nu  21^,  Is  15' ;  transliterated  in  the  latter 
place  'Ap  JIud/3  by  Theodotion).  The  latter  expla- 
nation was  nut  forward  Ion"  ago  by  Hiller  and 
adopted  by  Hitzig,  Hilgenfeld,  Vblter,  and  others. 

A  third  explanation  started  from  the  root  mn 
(comp.  .^v^^l  Nu  21-" ;  p^j) ;  thus  Luther  in  his 
marginal  gloss  'verdammte  Krieger,  verfluchte 
Rustung  .  .  .  ab  Herem  et  gad.'  Older  explana- 
tions need  not  be  quoted  here  ;  see  Poole,  Synopsis 
Criticorum,  ed.  Franc.  (1712)  vol.  v.  1829.  Al:ik- 
kedah  (nip5,  LXX  MciKijSd),  where  'the  live  kings' 
■were  slain  (Jos  10"- '"),  lies  too  far  away  to  be 
thought  of. 

(4)  Upon  the  whole,  to  find  an  allusion  here  to 
Megiddo  (see  article)  is  still  the  most  probable 
explanation.  Megiddo  was  famous  for  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Joslah  (2  K  23^,  2  Ch  35-- ;  allude<l 
to  Zee  12") ;  but  it  is  not  on  account  of  this 
unhappy  event  that  the  place  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  because  of  the  victory  over  '  tlie  kings 
of  Canaan '  (Jg  5").  It  has  been  objected  that 
RIcgiddo  lies  in  the  plain  (iv  rip  veSlip  M.,  2  Ch  35^  ; 
Hrl  i/SoTi  M.,  Jg  5" ;  Sv^  V  ''i),  and  tliat  a  mountain 
was  not  a  fit  battleplace  (Bousset,  ad  loc. ).  But  in 
the  very  context  of  Jg  5  '  Mt.  Tabor '  and  '  the  high 
places  of  the  field '  are  mentioned  (.Ig  4'-  *•  "  5'*). 

(5)  Hommel  ('  Inschriftliche  Glossen  u.  Exkurse 
rur  Genesis  u.  zu  den  Propheten,'  Neue  Kirchlirlie 
Zeitschrift,  1890,  vi.  pp.  407,  408)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  saw  in  Har-Magedon  the  tjSo  -n 
of  Is  14"  (the  mount  in  the  north  where  the  gods 
meet),  supposing  that  a  redactor  correctea  an 
original  fiaveS  or  ;uuf5  into  /layeduf.  He  might 
have  recalled  the  fact  that  in  certain  cases  y  is 
transliterated  by  y.  This  view  was  carried  out  by 
Gunkel  {Sc/uipfung  und  Chnos,  1894),  who  finifs 
here  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  tradition  about  the 
battle  of  the  gods  on  a  mountain,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  gathering  of  the  fallen  angels  on  Mt. 
Hermon,  Enoch  (?.  (To  the  literature  quoted  by 
Bousset  add  :  The  Bonk  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch, 
edited  by  K.  H.  Charles,  Oxf.  1896,  ch.  xviii.  p.  22). 
Siegfried  {Theol.  Lil.-zeitung,  1895,  col.  304)  also 
thinks  that  in  Harmagedon  the  ivto  vi  of  la  14" 
and  MfyiSSii  seem  to  have  coalesced.  EwaUl 
{Die  Johanneuichen  Schriftcn,  ii.  1802,  294)  found 
liy  calculation  that  pn:D-ix  and  ^'^■\iin  7\o\-\  '  the  great 
IJome,'  have  the  same  numerical  value — 304.  The 
question  whether  there  is  in  the  pa.s.sage  an 
allusion  to  Nero  and  tlie  Parthians  must  be  left 
to  the  commentators  on   the  Apocalypse.      The 
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solution  of  the  riddle  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Jews. 

Eb  Nestle. 
HARNEPHER  (-lyno).— An  Asherite,   1  Ch  7". 
See  GESiiALOoy. 

HARNESS. — In  AV  harness  always  means  ar- 
mour, and  to  harness  means  to  put  on  armour, 
RV  gives  '  armour  'in  '.  K  2u",  i  Cb  "P*,  and 
'armed'  in  Ex  13'*;  «liUe  Aiut<'  KV  prefers 
'armour'  also  in  1  K  22",  2  Ch  18";  both  have 
left  Jer  46^  untouched :  '  Harness  the  horses.' 
Tlie  meaning  is  not  (as  Cheyne  and  most  edd. ) 
yoke  the  horses  to  the  chariots,  but  put  on  tlieir 
accoutrements.  These  beiug  cliiedy  of  armour, 
'  liarness'  was  once  a  good  tr°,  but  now  it  is  mis- 
leading. Cf.  1  Mac  6''*  '  One  of  the  beasts,  armed 
witli  royal  harness,  was  higher  tlian  all  the  rest ' 
(RV  '  breastplates').  In  .\pocr.  'harness'  occurs 
also,  1  Mae  3'  (RV  retains),  6"  (RV  'arms'), 
2  Mac  3-*  5^  15^  (RV  all  '  armour  ')  ;  and  the  verb 
in  1  M.ac  4'  (RV  '  fortified  '),  6™  (RV  '  protected  '). 
Examples  of  the  word  are,  Nu  32**  Tind.  '  And 
Moses  sayed  unto  them,  Yf  ye  will  do  this  thinge, 
that  ye  will  go  all  harnessed  before  the  Lorde  to 
warre,  and  will  go  all  of  you  in  harnesse  over 
lordane  before  the  Lorde  .  .  .  then  ye  shall  re- 
tume  and  be  without  sinne  agenst  the  Lorde  and 
agcnst  Israel ' ;  Is  22'  Cov.  '  I  sawe  the  Elamites 
take  the  quyvers  to  carte  and  to  horse,  and  that 
the  walles  were  bare  from  harne-sse '  ;  Knox  on 
Ps  6  (IFor/iS,  iii.  141)  represents  David  as  saying, 
'Didest  not  tliow  anis  inflame  my  heart  with  the 
zeale  of  thy  halie  name,  that  when  all  Israeli  wur 
so  elTrayit  that  none  durst  encounter  with  tliut 
monster  Goliath,  yit  thy  Majesties  .spreit  maid  me 
so  bold  and  valiaunt,  that  without  harnes  or 
wea])i)nis  (except  my  sling,  staf,  and  stonis)  I  durst 
interjiryes  singular  battell  aganis  him?'  And 
Tindale  on  1  Jn  5'*  says,  '  And  as  men  of  war  they 
ever  keep  watch  and  prepare  themselves  unto  war, 
and  put  on  the  armour  of  God,  the  which  is  God's 
word,  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  hope,  and 
harness  themselves  with  the  meditation  ot  those 
things  wliich  Christ  sullered  for  us.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HARNESS.— (1)  For  shiryan  (nv^  1  K  22"  II  2  Ch 
18^),  '  shirt  of  mail.'  RV  ( Amer.)  '  armour.'  See 
Breastplate.  (2)  For  mshe!?  (py j  2  Ch  9^), '  arms' 
(defensive  or  olVensive),  RV  'armour.'  (3)  For 
iravoTrMa  (2  Mac  15^),  *  the  complete  offensive  and  de- 
fensive equipment  o:  s.  soldier' ;  RV  '  full  armour.' 

Harnessed  for  Mmushim  (dt^Q  Ex  13"),  RV 
'armed.'  See  Akms,  Armour. 

W.  E.  Barnes. 

HAROD  (11-).— A  spring  (jx  not  'well'  .\V) 
beside  which  Gideon  and  his  army  encamped  prior 
to  their  attack  upon  the  Midianites  (Jg  7').  It 
was  hero  that  the  famous  test  by  the  moile  of 
drinking  took  nlace.  In  v.»  there  is  probably  a 
characteristic  play  upon  the  word  iin,  '  whosoever 
is  fearful  and  trembling'  (nin).  The  site  of  Harod 
is  not  quite  certain,  although  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  it  should  be  identified  with  ' Ain 
J<xl ml  [QWe&A  {">)■,  see  Gilead  (Mount)],  about  IJ 
miles  E.S.E.  oi  Zcrin  (Jezreel).  Robin.son  describes 
this  as  a  spring  of  excellent  water,  spreaaing  out 
into  a  fine  limpid  pool  of  40  to  50  ft.  in  diameter, 
wliich  abounds  in  hsh.  A  stream  sufficient  to  turn 
a  mill  issues  from  it.  'Ain  Jnliid  was  probaVdy 
also  the  spring  beside  which  Saul  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  S  29').  It  '  flows  out  from 
under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the  wall  of  conglomerate 
rock,  which  here  forms  the  ba.se  of  Mt.  Gillioa' 
(Robinson).  'Ain  Jnhid  is  mentioned  in  the  dayi 
of  the  Crusades  as  Tubania  (Will.  T3T.  xxii.  '26). 
Bohaeddin  {Vit.  Salad,  p.  53)  gives  the  name  aa 
'Ain   el-Jalut  ('spring  of   Goliath').      This  i*  no 
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iloubt  a  reniiiiiseence  of  a  Jewish  legend  (Asher, 
Bcnj.  of  Tuilclii,  ii.  429  f.)  that  it  waa  here  that 
David  slew  Goliath. 

LiTEliATDRB.— Uobinson,  BRP^  H.  323  f.  ;  Buhl,  OAP  108; 
O.  A.  Smith,  UiiUL  397  t. ;  Ou6rin,  Sainari/t,  i.  308  r. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HARODITE  (nhtin).— A  designation  applied  in 
2  S  SS"*  to  two  of  David's  heroes,  Shainniah  and 
Elika.  The  second  is  wantin"  in  LXX  and  in  tlie 
parallel  list  in  1  Ch  11".  In  the  latter  passage,  by 
a  common  *;ribal  error  (i  for  i  and  t  for  n)  the 
Harodite  ("I'lIJ?)  has  been  transfuiiiied  into  the 
Harorite  (I'liqci).  So  Oxf.  Heb.  Lrx.,  Siegfried- 
Stade,  Driver,  Kittel  ;  cf.  Genealogy,  vol.  ii. 
]).  132.  'The  Harodite'  was  probably  a  native 
of  'Ain-harod,  Jg  7'.    See  preceding  article. 

HAROEH  (nxin  'the  seer').— A  Judahite,  1  Ch 
2'".  Perhaps  the  name  should  be  corrected  to 
Keaiah  (n;N-)).     Cf.  1  Ch  4?,  and  see  GENEALOGY. 

HARORITE.— See  Harodite. 

HAROSHETH  of  the  Gentiles  (a-Sm  n^'in)  was  the 
dwelling  place  of  Sisera  (Jg  4^),  from  which  he 
advanced  against  Barak  (v.'^)  and  to  which  lie  fled 
after  his  defeat  (v.'").  The  descriptive  epithet  'of 
the  Gentiles '  is  obscure  ;  it  may  have  been  given  to 
distinguish  this  place  from  a  neighbouring  Israelite 
Harosheth.  H.  is  generally  identified  (by  Moore 
rather  doubtfully)  with  el-Harathiye.h,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Kishon,  at  a  point  whicli  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  Great  Plain  from  the 
Plain  of  Acre  and  the  commercial  roads  that  led 
tjirough  it.  Buhl  objects  that  Harosheth  cannot 
have  been  near  tlie  Kishon,  and  that  a  longdistance 
must  have  separated  it  from  the  liattlefield  (cf.  Jg 
4.13. 16)  This  objection  would  have  much  more 
force  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  story  is  a  unity, 
but,  upon  the  theory  of  a  Jabin  and  a  Sisera  narra- 
tive having  been  combined,  the  situation  of  el- 
Harathtyeh  suits  the  Harosheth,  which  is  uniformly 
connected  witli  Sisera  as  Hazor  is  with  Jabin.  See 
further,  Jabin,  Jael,  Sisera. 

LlTERATURB. — Thomson  (the  tlrst  to  identify  with  et-FIara- 
thiyeh).  Land  and  Book'',  ii.  215  £f.  ;  G.  A,  Smith,  HGHL 
393  f. ;  Baedekcr-Socin,  Pat.^  241 ;  Buhl,  G^P  214  ;  fiW  f  vol. 
i.  sh.  v. ;  Oonder,  Tent-Work,  L  132;  Moore,  Judges.  107  t.,  119, 

122.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HARP.— See  Music. 

HARROW. — 1.  In  modem  agricultnre  the  harrow 
is  used  both  for  breaking  stilt' soil  and  pieimring  it 
for  the  seed,  and  for  covering  in  the  seed  wiien 
so\vn.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  harrow  was 
certainly  not  used  either  in  Bible  times  or  later  by 
the  Jews,  who  ploughed  in  the  seed  (the  technical 
word  for  which  was  nsn,  see  Vogelstein,  Die  Land- 
nnrthscfmft  in  Palastina  zur  Zeit  der  Muiknah, 
1  Theil,  '  Der  Getreidebau,"  1894,  p.  36)  as  their 
successors  the  Syrian  fellahin  do  to  this  day 
iPEFSt,  ISni,  p.  il6,  ZDPV  xii.  p.  29).*  As  to 
the  use  of  the  narrow  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
.seed,  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  find  in  three  passages  of  the  O T  unmistakable 
reference  to  some  method,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
ploughing,  for  breaking  up  the  soil  preparatory  to 
sowing.  'Doth  the  ploughman  plough  continually?' 
it  is  asked,  'doth  he  continuallv  open  and  break 
the  clods  of  his  ground  ? '  (Is  28^'R V).  The  last  of 
these  operations  (Heb.  iti':)  is  usually  understood 
as,  and  often  rendered  by,  harrowing  (c/.  by 
Che.vne,  Delitzsch,  etc.).  "The  same  word  is  found 
in  two  other  passages  (Hos  10",  Job  39'"),  where  it 
certainly  denotes  some  agricultural  operation  by 

•  Roman  writers  regfard  harrowing  c^fter  aowlnp  as  Kid  hu»- 
bandrv  (see  '  ACTiculture  '  in  Smith's  Diet.  0/  Antuftiitifji). 


means  of  an  implement  to  which  an  ox  or  other 
animal  might  be  harnessed,  as  in  the  question, 
'  Canst  thou  bind  the  wild  ox  with  his  band  in  the 
furrow,  or  will  he  harrow  (in;;)  the  valleys  after 
thee?'  (Job  39"*  KV — the  only  passage  wliere  the 
verb  is  so  rendered  in  our  EV).  t)n  the  strength 
of  these  passages  it  has  been  the  cu.Mtom  to  regard 
harrowing  as  the  operation  intended,  and  the  harrow 
as  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Hebrews  for  the  pur- 
pose stated.     (See  AouicULTUKK,  vol.  i.  p.  49"). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  reckon  with  the 
following  facts : — {a)  the  harrow  is  an  imnlement 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
Manners  and  Ciistoms,  etc.,  ed.  Birch,  ii.  39j)  ami 
the  early  Greeks  (Biichsenschutz,  Bcfitz.  inul 
Enocrb,  etc.  304) ;  (i)  the  harrow  itself  is  not 
named  either  in  the  OT — .see  2  below — or  in  the 
Mishna,  which  is  so  rich  in  the  technical  vocabu- 
lary of  agriculture  (see  esp.  Vogelstein's  exhaustive 
study  above  cited,  p.  42,  n.  33) ;  (c)  it  is  not  in 
ordinary  use  among  the  Syrian  peasantry  today 
{ZDPVxu.  31,  and  cf.  list  of  modern  agricultural 
implements  by  Post,  PEFSt,  1891,  p.  110).  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  the  use  of  the  harrow  by 
the  Hebrews  must  at  least  be  left  an  open  question. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  ti;'  may  be  a  technical 
term  for  one  of  the  various  ploughings  which  were 
customary,  in  later  times  at  least,  before  the  soil 
was  ready  to  receive  the  seed  (cf.  Vogelstein,  op. 
cit.  p.  36,  n.  68),  and  mav  possibly  correspond  to  our 
cross-ploughing.  The  (ireek  translators  of  Job,  it 
may  be  noted,  understood  it  of  ploughing  (iXKiaci 
aov  odXa/cas  {•>  treSlif,  39'"),  and  we  know  that  the 
Roman  authorities  much  preferred  ploughing  to 
harrowing  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  the  still 
surface  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvm.  ch.  xlix.  ;  Colu- 
mella, II.  iv.  2). 

2.  Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  avoided 
any  reference  to  the  two  passages  in  our  KV  where 
harrows  are  expressly  mentioned.  The  captive 
population  of  Kabbah  'of  the  children  of  Amnion,' 
David,  we  read,  'put  under  saws,  and  under  harrows 
of  iron  (Sn;n  '^fin),  and  under  axes  of  iron,'  etc. 
(2  S  12",  and  with  slight  variations  1  Ch  20^).  By 
'  harrows  of  iron '  it  has  been  usual  to  under- 
stand —  following  the  LXX  iv  tois  Tpij36\oit  roit 
(TtS-qpoTt — the  threshing-board  or  drag  (I'nn  Am  1', 
Job  41-^  [Eng.*'^)  of  the  husbandman,  with  its  under 
side  set  with  nails  and  sharp  flints  (see  AORICUL- 
TtTRE,  vol.  i.  p.  SO"").  It  is  extremely  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  cruelty  can  be  laid  to  David's 
charge.  Almost  aU  modern  scholars  are  in  favour 
of  a  rendering  resembling  that  suggested  in  the 
margin  of  our  RV.  In  this  case  the  word  rendered 
'  harrows,'  which  etymologically  denotes  a  sharp 
instrument,  may  be  t^ie  'pick,'  and  the  whole  would 
read :  '  he  put  them  (to  forced  labour)  with  saws, 
and  with  picks,  and  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them 
labour  (reading  tsj't  for  "I'srn)  at  the  brick-mould.' 
(See  Driver,  Text  of  Smn.  226  If.  ;  Condamin,  Jiev. 
Bihl.,  AprU  1898,  p.  253  tt'.). 

A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

HARSHA  (Nfnn).— Eponyni  of  a  family  of  Nethi- 
nini  (Ezr  2^-',  Neh  7"),  called  in  1  Es  5^^  Charea. 
See  Genealogy. 

HARSITH  (n-nn  KerS,  mcnn  Keth}hh).—Tie  name 
of  a  gate  in  Jerusalem  (Jer  19^  HV).  RVm  has 
'  the  gate  of  potsherds,"  i.e.  where  they  were 
thrown  out  {Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.).  AV  deriving  the 
word  from  D-in  'sun,'  has  'the  east  gate,'  AVm 
'the  sun  gate!'  LXX  has  B  Qapffels,  X"-'  Xapir(9, 
AQ  XapTdO.  This  gate  led  into  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom.    See  Jerusalem. 

HART  (Vn  'ayyfil,  (\a(pos,  cervus).—TUe  Arab. 
'iyyal  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  animal.  It 
is  probably  Crri'iis  Drima,  L. ,  the  true  fallow  defr. 
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bat  not  tliatof  AV  Dt  14',  1  K  4^,  wliicli  is  a  mistr" 
of  yahmilr,  and  should  read  rueburk.  The  fallow 
deer  is  found  in  Anianus,  and  is  said  by  Tristram 
to  exist  also  in  the  wooded  region  N.W.  of  Tabor, 
and  by  the  Litany  Kiver.  The  present  writer  has 
not,  however,  been  able  to  verify  this  statement. 
Hasselquist  met  with  it  on  Mt.  Tabor.  It  may 
have  become  extinct  there  only  in  recent  times. 
It  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  appeared  daily 
upon  Solomon's  table  (1  K  4'-^),  and  from  the  freq. 
allusions  to  it  in  OT,  that  it  was  once  abundant 
in  Pal.  and  Sj'ria.  It  is  exjiressly  mentioned  as 
allowed  for  food  (Dt  12"-*^  15--'  14»).  Its  power 
of  leaping  is  noted  (Is  35"),  esp.  that  of  its  fawn 
(Ca  2"-  "  8").  Its  weakness  when  hungrj'  is  spoken 
of  (La  1'),  as  also  its  lonj.'ing  for  water  (Ps  42'). 
The  former  passage  certainly,  and  the  latter  prob., 
alludes  to  the  chase. 

The  Hind  (nS;x  'axjydl&h)  is  also  freq.  mentioned. 
Nai)htali  is  compared  to  a  '  hind  let  loose '  (Gn 
49-',  where,  however,  the  text  appears  to  be  cor- 
rupt, see  Ball's  note  in  Ilaupt's  OT).  Her  caU-in" 
is  alluded  to  (Job  .S9',  Ps  20'),  and  she  is  spoken  of 
as  deserting  her  young  for  lack  of  pasture  (Jer  14'). 
She  is  sure-footed  (2  S  22^,  Ps  18*",  Hab  3'").  The 
tune  Hind  of  the  Morning  (marg.  title  Ps  22  for 
Aijelctk  hash-Shahar)  may  illustrate  the  early 
habits  of  the  deer  tribe  in  search  of  water  and  food. 
The  writer  has  often  seen  gazelles,  at  break  of  day, 
feeding  in  the  desert.  G.  E.  Post. 

HARUM  (c-^n,  but  the  vocalization  is  doubtful). 
— A  Judaliite',  1  Ch  4".     See  Gknealogv. 

HARUMAPH  (l=nq,  'Epw;id<p,  'Epu/xde  B.  Neh  3'°). 
— .ledaiah,  the  son  of  H.,  assisted  in  repairing  the 
walls  of  Jerus.  under  Nehemiah. 

HARUPHITE.— 1  Ch  I2».    See  Hariph. 

HARUZ  (piri,  perhaps  'keen'  or  'diligent'; 
'Apoiis  li\  Luc.) — Father  of  Meshullenieth,  mother 
of  Anion  king  of  Judah  (2  K  21'"). 

HARVEST See  Agriculture  and  Vintage. 

HASADIAH  (.insn  'J"  is  kind ').— A  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3=".  The  Gr.  form  Asadias 
occurs  in  Bar  I'.    See  Genealogy. 

HASHABIAH  (.Tirn).— 1.  2.  Two  Levites  of  the 
sons  of  Merari,  1  th  6"  9",  Neh  11".  3.  One  of 
the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  1  Ch  25^  4.  A  Hebronite, 
1  Ch  26»'.  3.  The  'ruler'  of  the  Levites,  1  Ch 
27".  6.  A  chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Josiali,  2  Ch  35",  called  in  1  Es  1"  Sabias.  7.  One 
of  the  Levites  who  were  induced  to  return  undcT 
Ezra,  Ezr  8'»,  called  in  1  Es  8"  Asebias.  8.  One 
of  the  twelve  priests  entrusted  with  the  holy 
vessels,  Ezr  8^,  called  in  1  Es  8"  Assamias.  9. 
The  '  ruler  of  half  the  district  of  Keilali,'  who 
helped  to  repair  the  wall,  Neh  3",  and  scaled 
the  covenant,  Neh  10"  12=^-  =«.  10.  A  Levite, 
Neh  ir-^".  11.  A  priest,  Neh  12".  In  all  pro- 
bability these  eleven  are  not  all  distinct,  but 
we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
effect  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  list.  See 
Genealogy. 

HASHABNAH  (.i::p[i  for  •T^c't!?).— One  of  those 
who  scaled  the  covenant  (Neh  1(P  [IIeb.="]). 

HASHABNEIAH  (.i;};5'n  for  .■i;35'q  ?).— 1.  Father 
of  a  builder  of  the  wall  (Neh  3'").  2.  A  Levite, 
Neh  9»=Ha.shabiah  of  Ezr  S'"- »,  Neh  10"  11"^  12--'. 
See  Genealogy. 

HASHBADDANAH  (nj::?"!!).  —  One  of  the  men. 


probably  Levites,  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  o) 
Ezra  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh  8*).  In  1  Ea 
9**  Nabarias. 

HASHEM.— See  Gizonite,  Jashkn. 

HASHMANNIM.— See  Psalms. 


HASHMONAH  (npifci).— A  station  in  the  jonmey. 
ings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  NuSS-'"-*'. 
The  L.XX  reading  {i:cVui/d,  'AaeXnuvd,  AF)  appears 
to  confuse  this  station  with  the  Zalmonah  oi  v.". 

HASHUBAH  (■ijsq  '  consideration  '). — A  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  1  Ch  3^.    See  Genealogy. 

HASHUM  (crri).— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of 
returning  exiles  (Ezr  2'»  10^^  Neh  7"  10"),  called 
in  1  Es  SP  Asom.  2.  One  of  those  who  stood  on 
Ezra's  left  h.-ind  at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh 
8*).    In  1  Es  9"  Lothasubus.    See  Genealogy. 

HASIDSANS(D1TrfromTC7  '  pious,' in  the  sense 
of  active  love  to  God  [Clieyne,  Ps.  378],  or  because 
piety  is  sujjposed  to  be  imjilied  by  kiiiilness  lOxf. 
Ileb.  Lex.  s.v.'\;  grecized  into  'AiriSaioi)  occurs  in 
three  passages  in  tbe  Apocr.  1  Mac  2'"  (A)  speaks 
of  a  company  'KaiSaluv  (some  important  MSS 
read  '\ovoaiuv),  and  describes  them  as  devoted 
to  the  law.  1  Mac  7'--i!'  associates  them  with 
'  a  company  of  scribes,'  who  were  satisfied  that 
Alcimus  should  be  high  priest  because  of  his 
Aaronic  descent.  2  Mac  14""  confounds  them  with 
the  H.osmon.'eans  (which  see),  whom,  however,  they 
did  not  always  support  (see  1  Mac  7'°"").  But, 
though  not  mentioned  elsewhere  by  name,  their 
beliefs  and  practice  are  shown  in  such  passages  as 
1  Mac  l^  1^\  2  Mac  G""-  7'"-'-,  Jth  12- ;  Jos.  Ant. 
Xiv.  iv.  3.  They  were  not  a  political  but  a  religious 
j>artv,  composing  the  inner  circle  of  the  strictest 
legalists,  and  indisposed  to  interfere  in  civil  govern- 
ment except  in  defence  of  Mosaism.  They  were 
not  the  progenitors  of  the  Essenes,  from  whom 
they  diU'ercii  on  the  cruci;il  question  of  sacrilice, 
but  of  the  Pharisees,  with  whose  rise  their  name 
as  that  of  a  party  disappears  (Wellhausen,  Pliar. 
unci  Sadd.  70  ff.;  less  correctly.  Hamburger, 
RE  ii.  132-137,  1038-1059).  The  name  occurs  in 
OT  frequently,  but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  it  is 
used  in  a  tedmical  sense,  even  in  Ps  1 16"  149*- ". 
In  later  Jewish  literature  the  word  denotes  a  rigid 
observer  of  the  law  {Bernch'jth  v.  1  ;  C/iarfif/ah 
ii.  7;  Sotah  iii.  4;  Abuth  ii.  10;  Niddah  \'ia); 
but  it  was  not  until  more  recent  times  that  its  use 
strictly  as  the  name  of  a  special  sect,  rather  than 
as  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  the  extreme  members 
of  a  larger  party,  was  revived.  K.  W.  Moss. 

HASMON^AN,  the  family  name  of  the  Macca- 
bees. It  occurs  in  Jos.  [who  claimed  (Ant.  xvi. 
vii.  1)  alliance  with  the  family},  under  the  forms  of 
Waaixuivtitoi  and  'Acrtra/xui'aroi,  and  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  an  ancestor  "Aa-o^iui'oro?,  who  is  represented 
aa  the  great-grandfather  of  Mattathias  (ib.  xil. 
vi.  1).  In  the  Talm.  the  family  appears  as  "ja 
•K  tofo  (Middi.th,  i.  0),  and  as  'n  n-j  (Subb  21"  ;  also 
Targ.  Jonathan  to  1  S  2*).  The  original  M.cestor 
I^f-  is  not  otherwise  known  ;  but  his  name  is  con- 
nected with  Itofn  'fruit fulness'  by  FUerst,  with 
CM  in  the  sense  of  'to  temper  steel'  by  Ilcrzfeld, 
and  with  c-;7;?  'opulent'  (Ps  68"  [Eng.  »'])  by 
Ewald  and  others.  The  last  suggestion  is  most 
probable,  but  is  not  unlikely  to  give  way  before 
NVellhausen's  conjecture  (Fliaristte.r  etc.  94)  that 
ToD  -v)jituii  of  1  .Mac  2'  is  a  misrendering  of  ]~y-  ;?. 
That  would  explain  the  apparent  absence  of  allusion 
to  l,Iashmon  in  1  Mac,  and  make  him  the  grand 
father  of  Mattathias.     The  exploits  of  Judas  caused 
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the  family  to  be  afterwards  generally  known  as 
the  Maccabees  ;  but  this  designation  does  not  once 
occur  in  old  Heb.  literature.  Hasniona'an  or 
Uasniunrean  is  found  in  its  stead,  and  can  hardly 
have  been  entirely  excluded  from  the  Heb.  or 
Arain.  original  of  1  Mac.  R.  \V.  Moss. 

H£SRAH See  Harhas. 

HASSENAAH  (.ni<:cn)  — The  sons  of  H.  built  the 
fish-gate  (Neh  3').  Their  name,  which  is  prob.  the 
same  as  Hassenuah  (wh.  see),  seems  to  be  derived 
from  some  place  Senaah  (cf.  Ezr  2^*,  Neh  7™,  and 
Berth. -Kyssel,  ad  loc.). 

HASSENDAH  ("ijiifn).— A  family  name  found  in 
two  dilt'erent  conne-vions  in  the  two  lists  of  Ben- 
jamite  inhabitants  of  Jerus.,  1  Ch  9',  Neh  11'. 

HASSHUB  (TO'd  'considerate').  —  !.  2.  Two 
builders  of  the  wall,  Neh  3"-^.  3.  One  of  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  Neh  lU^  [lleb.^^].  4. 
A  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  1  Ch  9",  Neh  ll'». 

HASTE. — The  verb '  to  haste '  is  used  transitively 
in  Ex  5"  '  And  the  taskmasters  hasted  them,  say- 
ing. Fulfil  your  works'  (KV  '  were  urgent ') :  Is  16' 
'  And  in  mercy  shall  the  throne  be  established  ; 
and  he  shall  sit  upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tabernacle 
of  David,  judging,  and  seeking  judgment,  and 
hasting  righteousness '  (RV  '  swift  to  do  righteous- 
ness ') ;  1  Es  1'-''  '  the  Lord  is  \Wth  me  hasting  me 
forward  ' ;  and  2  Mac  9'  '  commanding  to  liaste  the 
journey.'  So  in  Wye,  as  Pr  13'-'  '  Substaunce 
liasti'i  shal  be  lassid  [  =  lessened]' ;  and  in  Shaks., 
as  /  lienry  IV.  Ul.  i.  143,  '  I'U  haste  the  writer' ; 
&nd  liumeo,  IV.  i.  II — 

'  Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  pive  her  sorrow  so  nuich  sway. 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage. 
To  stop  the  inuDdatioD  of  her  tears.* 

The  intrans.  sense  is  more  common, as  1 S  2C  'And 
Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad.  Make  speed,  haste, 
stay  not.'  Cf.  Is  20'  Cov.  '  My  soule  lusteth  after 
the  all  the  night  longe,  and  my  mynde  haisteth 
frely  to  the.'  And  the  reflexive  use  is  not  infre- 
quent, as  Gn  19^  '  Haste  thee,  escape  thither.' 

J.  Ha.stinos. 

HASUPHA  (K;!i?D  Ezr  2",  K;i:q  Neh  7«  where 
AV  inaccurately  gives  Hashupha).— The  head  of  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerub., 
callecl  in  1  Es  5"  Asipha.    See  Genealogy. 

HAT. — Hats  are  mentioned  once  in  AV,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  this  is  a  mistranslation.  When 
Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed-nego  were  about  to 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  they  were  '  bound  in 
their  coats,  their  hosen,  and  their  hats'  (RV  '  their 
hosen,  their  tunics,  and  their  mantles ').  The  Aram, 
is  )irTn^3-i3,  from  which  comes  tlie  denom.  vb.  Vj-ij 
(Pual  ptcp.  Sj-ipp),  which  coupled  with  '7'I'D  is  used 
of  David  in  1  Ch  IS"  as  '  clothed  with  a  robe  of 
fine  linen.'  The  RV  'mantle'  in  Dn  3^'  is  prob- 
ably as  nearly  accurate  a  tr"  of  k4ij  as  one  could 
suggest,  althougli  Marti  favours  tlie  meaning  'cap' 
=  A.ssyr.  karballnttu,  a  word  which,  however, 
Zehnpfund  (Beitrcige  z.  Assyriologie,  ii.  535)  con- 
tends itself  means  '  Kriegs[?]-man'tel,'  'war-cloak.' 
See  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  [^2-q].  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HATHACH  (?,^n,  'kxpaeaios,  E.st  4»- »•»•'»,  AV 
Hatach). — A  eunuch  appointed  by  the  king  to 
attend  on  qiieen  Esther.  By  his  means  Esther 
learnt  from  Jlordecai  the  details  of  Haman's  plot 
against  the  Jews. 

HATHATH  (nnq  'terror').— A  son  of  Othniel, 
1  Ch  4".     See  GENEALOGY. 


HATIPHA  (KE-cq).  —  Eponym  of  a  family  of 
Nctliinim  (Ezr  2",  Nell  7*^),  called  in  1  Es  5» 
Atijiha.     See  GENEALOGY. 

HATHA  ;k9'?d,  cf.  Aram,  e^q  'to  dig').— 
Epunvm  of  a  guild  of  porters  (Ezr  2*",  Neh  7"), 
calleJ  in  1  Es  5^  Ateta. 

HATRED.— The  actual  word  '  hatred '  is  seldom 
found  in  the  Bible.  In  the  OT  it  represents  three 
dill'erent  words,  two  of  which  (rrj-x  and  nroir; 
occurring  four  times)  mean  more  precisely  'enmity' 
(as  of  one  nation  towards  another),  and  are  so 
rendered  by  KV  (Ezk  25"  35\  Hos  y'-"),  while  the 
other  (."iijjy  which  occurs  thirteen  times)  denotes 
the  opposite  of  love  (with  which  it  is  explicitly 
contrasted,  Ps  lOy,  Pr  10"  15',  cf.  Ps  97'°).  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  they  occur,  the  words  have  a 
personal  significance, and  express  human  feelings — 
the  absence  of  sympathy  and  love  and  kindly  senti- 
ments, or  the  state  of  active  ill-will,  on  the  part 
of  men  towards  men.  In  NT  the  word  is  found 
once  only  (IxSpa',  lit.  '  enmities,'  so  RV)  in  one  of 
the  lists  of  vices  given  by  St.  Paul  (Gal  5^). 

Tlie  verbs,  however,  which  have  the  meaning 
'  hate  '  are  frequent  both  in  OT  and  NT  in  various 
connexions.  In  OT  \^y  '  oppose,'  corresponding  to 
'enmity,' occurs  five  times  (in  three  of  wli.  instances 
RV  renders  'persecute,'  Gu  49'^,  Job  W,  Ps  55^), 
always  of  personal  animosity  against  a  per.son. 
Far  more  frequent  is  nj;',  of  which  the  Eng.  '  hate  ' 
is  the  closest  equivalent.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
used  both  in  a  good  sense  and  in  a  bad  sense,  when 
the  feeling  denoted  is  i)raiseworthy  and  when  it  is 
not.  It  occurs  about  125  times,  and  in  three  cases 
out  of  four  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense.  In  about  half 
the  full  number  of  instances  the  objects  of  hatred 
are  jiersons,  men  or  women  ;  twelve  times  it  is  God 
him-self  who  is  '  hated '  {e.g.  Ex  20»  II  Dt  5'-') ;  only 
some  ten  times  when  the  word  is  used  in  a  bad 
sen.se  is  the  object  not  a  person  but  a  jirincijile 
{e.g.  Job  34",  Ps  50",  Pr  l*"-  =").  Of  the  com- 
paratively few  cases  in  which  the  word  is  used  in 
a  good  sense  the  allusion  is  in  half  the  number  to 
the  divine  hatred  of  evil  and  sin,  God  being  repre- 
sented as  personally  hating  evil  persons  or  things, 
either  directly  or  througli  his  chosen  spokesman 
(Dt  12^'  10--,  Ps  5'  11»,  Pr  6'«,  Is  1»  01*,  Jer  12»  44», 
Am  5='  6»,  Hos  9'»,  Zee  8",  Mai  1»  2'«).  In  the 
remaining  cases  it  is  used  of  men's  dislike  of  and 
aversion  from  things  {e.g.  Ex  18^',  Ps  45'  119"")  or 
persons  (Ps  20°  31")  which  have  an  evil  character. 
In  a  few  passages  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT 
there  is  a  speci.al  usage  similar  to  that  which  is 
found  in  some  cases  in  the  NT  {e.g.  Lk  14**,  Mt 
6^)  to  express  as  forcibly  as  possible  aversion 
from  or  disregard  of  the  interests  or  claims  of  one 
thing  relatively  to  those  of  another  (Pr  13^  29**, 
Ec  2"-  '«). 

In  NT  the  reference  (the  Gr.  is  /t«r^w)  is  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances  (two-thirds  of  the 
wliole)  to  malicious  and  unjustifiable  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  wicked  towards  persons  w)io  have 
not  deserved  evil.  In  half  the  remaining  instances 
tlie  word  is  used  of  a  right  feeling  of  aversion  from 
that  which  is  evil  (Ro  7",  He  1»,  Jude  ■=,  Rev  2"-  ", 
n'") ;  in  the  others  the  exjiression  is  somewhat 
hyperbolical,  the  context  denoting  relative  pre- 
ference of  one  thing  over  another  (Mt  6^  ||  Lk  16'', 
Lk  14-«,  Jn  3^  12^,  Eph  5^). 

These  pa-ssages  taken  together  reveal  a  clear 
difierence  in  ethical  standpoint  between  OT  and 
NT,  such  indeed  as  is  .suggested  by  the  saying  of 
.lesiis,  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou 
slialt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy. 
Cut  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies  .  .  .' 
(Mt  5"'-).  The  '  imprecatory '  psalms  show  plainly 
that  there  was  under  the  old  covenant  ne  »en8« 
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of  incongruity  in  appealing  to  God  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  liercest  liatred,  in  executing 
vengeance  on  an  enemy.  There  are  cases,  no 
doubt,  where  the  psalmist  rises  above  mere  per- 
sonal animosity,  and  has  in  view  the  enemies  of 
Israel  and  therefore  of  Israel's  God ;  but  the 
standard  is  not  always  at  the  height  it  reaches 
in  the  cry,  '  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate 
thee? '  (Ps  139-'),  and  '  Tliere  is  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked '  (Is  .07-').     See  Psalms. 

The  teachinj;  of  Christ  leaves  hatred  of  evil 
alone  admissible.  St.  John's  strong  assertion, 
'Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer' 
(1  Jn  3"),  is  a  true  comment  on  the  spirit  of 
Christian  ethics.  The  dominant  principle  of 
brotlierly  love,  the  brotherliood  of  mankind,  is 
to  control  all  the  relations  of  life.  Every  thought 
of  self,  every  personal  consideration,  all  sense  of 
personal  injury,  must  be  eliminated.  '  Love  your 
enemies  .  .  .  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you,'  excludes  the  possibility  of  personal 
hatred  ;  sin  must  never  be  resented  as  a  personal 
wrong,  with  a  personal  feeling  against  the  ofl'ender. 
To  bear  malice,  to  wish  for  evil  towards  a  fellow- 
creature,  to  close  our  sympathies  against  him, — 
this  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  (and  the  interiireta- 
tion  of  St.  John)  is  to  be  guilty  of  spiritual  murder. 
The  real  sin  is  the  inward  disposition,  the  wish, 
the  purpose  of  evil ;  the  act  is  only  the  outward 
show  of  it  (cf.  Mt  15"- "-^  10^).  On  the  other 
band,  hatred  of  sin  and  evil  in  all  its  forms — evil, 
because  it  is  evil  and  opposed  to  tlie  purpose  of 
God  —  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  all  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker. 

HATTIL  ('?'PD,  cf.  Arab,  hatila  '  to  be  quivering  '). 
— Eponym  of  a  family  of  '  the  children  of  Solomon's 
servants'  (Ezr  2",  Neh  7"*),  called  in  1  Es  5" 
Agia.    See  Genealogy. 

HATTDSH  (c>iDn).— i.  A  priestly  family,  which 
appears  among  those  '  that  went  up  with  Zerub- 
babel,'  Neh  I'2-;  and  at  the  signing  ot  the  covenant, 
Neh  10*  [Heb.'].  2.  A  descendant  of  David,  who 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Bal)ylon,  Ezr  8'  (read  with 
1  Es  8*  'of  the  sons  of  David,  Hattush  the  son  of 
Shecaniah ') ;  see  also  1  Ch  Z'^  (but  if  we  accept  the 
LXX  reading  here,  a  younger  Hattush  must  be 
meant).  3.  A  builder  at  the  wall  of  Jems.,  Neh 
3".    See  Genealogy.  H.  A.  White. 

HADNT.— To  haunt  is  in  older  English  simply 
to  fre(|ucnt,  to  make  one's  stay,  be  familiar  with, 
and  conveys  no  reproach.  Thus  Jn  3--'  Timl. 
'After  these  thinges  cam  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
into  the  Jewes  londe,  and  ther  he  haunted  with 
them  and  bapti.sed  '  (3ifrpi/3t,  AV  'tarried');  U" 
Tind.  '  Jesus  therfore  .  .  .  went  his  waye  .  .  . 
into  a  cite  called  Ephraim,  and  there  haunted  with 
his  disciples' (Ji^/x;3f,  AV  'continued');  Ruther- 
ford, Letters  (No.  1),  '  I  trust  you  will  acquaint  her 
with  good  company,  and  bo  diligent  to  know  with 
whom  she  loveth  to  haunt.'  So  in  AV,  I  S  30"  '  to 
all  the  places  where  David  himself  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt '  (cv■^^^^l1-lyt!)  ;  Ezk  20"  '  the 
renowned  city,  which  wast  strong  in  the  sea,  she 
and  her  inhabitants,  which  cause  their  terror  to 
be  on  all  that  haunt  it  1 '  (Ci';t'''"'''?S  I^Vm  '  on  all 
that  inhabited  her');  and  the  subst.  in  1  S  23-" 
'(Jo,  I  prav  you,  prepare  yet,  and  know  an<l  see 
his  place  wlicre  his  haunt  is'  (^Sp,  lit.  '  his  foot '  as 
AVm  and  liVni).  J.  Hastings. 

HAURAN  (Au/xlcot,  2  Mao  4*),  described  as  a 
man  '  far  gone  in  years  and  no  less  also  in  mad- 
ness.' At  the  head  of  a  large  boily  of  armed 
men  he  endeavoured  to  supjire.ss  a  tumult  in 
Jenisftlem   provoked   by  the  continued   sacrileges 


of  Lysimachus,  brother  of  the  apostate  high  priest 
Menelaus.  Some  MSS  and  the  Vuig.  sujiport  the 
reading  Tyrannus,  but  the  more  familiar  name  is 
less  likely  to  have  been  altered  by  copyists. 

H.  A.  White. 
HAURAN   (np  ;    for  various  conjectures  as  to 
meaning,   see   Oxf.  Heb.   Lex. ;    AvpcwiTu  •    Arab. 

^'  ..::^,  or  in  common  speech  el-^n^rAn. — This 
was  the  name  given,  with  varyinj;  definition  of 
boundaries,  to  a  tract  of  land  E.  of  the  Jordan,  N. 
of  Gilead,  extending  E.  to  the  desert.  In  Ezk 
47'"- '"  the  Jordan  is  made  the  border-line  between 
HaurJln,  Damascus,  and  Gilead  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Land  of  Israel  on  the  other.  Hauriln  is 
there  the  whole  district  between  Damascus  and 
Gilead,  from  the  lip  of  the  Jordan  Valley  ea-st- 
ward.  This  practically  corresponds  with  the 
province  under  the  Turkish  governor  of  Haur,1n 
to-day,  whose  seat  is  in  el-5lerkez,  and  whose 
jurisdiction  includes  Jedflr,  Jaulfin,  and  part  of 
the  hill-country  south  of  the  Jarmuk,  as  well  as 
the  region  now  specially  called  Haurftn. 

A  series  of  beautiful  cone-like  hills,  extinct  vol- 
canoes all,  runs  southward  from  the  roots  of  Gt. 
Hermon,  through  JedClr  and  JaulSn.  Almost 
parallel  with  these,  along  the  edge  of  the  desert 
eastward,  stands  the  great  basaltic  dj'ke,  known 
at  dillerent  times  as  Mons  Asaldamus,  Jebel 
Hauran,  and  Jebel  ed-Druze.  Between  these  two 
ranges  lies  a  vast  hollow,  about  45  miles  in  breadth. 
In  length,  from  Jebel  el-Aswad  in  the  N.  to  the 
bank  of  the  Jarmuk  in  the  S.,  it  is  nearly  50  miles  ; 
while  away  to  the  S.E.  it  runs  out  into  the  open 
desert.  if  we  derive  the  name  from  hator,  a 
'  hollow,'  with  the  place-ending  dn,  it  may  very 
well  have  applied  to  this  gigantic  vale. 

The  natives  now  say  that  llauran  consists  of  three 
parts,  viz.  en-Nukrab,  el-Lej.1,  and  el-Jebel.  These 
are  clearly  defined  districts.  (1)  En-Nukrah,  '  the 
cavity,'  lies  between  the  range  of  ez-Zumleh  on 
the  S.W.,  the  slopes  of  Jaulan  to  westward,  the 
volcanic  fields  of  el-Lejft  on  the  N.,  and  Jebel  ed- 
Druze  on  the  E.  The  wide  reaches  forming  the 
floor  of  the  hollow  are  rich,  and  fairly  cultivated. 
This  is  the  great  grain-growing  tract  E.  of  Jordan. 
The  elevation  of  the  plain  is  from  1500  to  2000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  (2)  El-Lejft  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  triangle,  about  24  miles  in  length, 
with  a  base  line  of  al>out  20  miles  in  the  S.,  the 
apex  bein^  at  Bur»k  in  the  N.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  cooled  l.s<»,  which  is  thrown  about  in 
the  most  grotesque  and  fantastic  forms.  The 
general  aspect  is  dark,  stem,  forbidding.  Soil  is 
scanty,  and  but  indili'erently  tilled.  There  are  a 
few  springs,  but  for  the  most  part  the  inhabitanta 
depend  upon  rain  water,  collected  in  cisterns  or 
natural  cavities  in  the  rock.  Great  tracts  to  the 
N.E.,  owing  to  lack  of  water,  are  left  absolutely 
tenantless  during  the  summer  months.  The 
borders,  where  the  lava  waves  drop  to  meet  the 
emerald  of  the  surrounding  plain,  are  so  distinctly 
marked  that  many  have  su]M)0sed  this  must  be  the 
fir.bel '  Argub — "the  measured  lot  of  Argob'  of  Dt 
•J4.  18.  w  1  K  4'»  (but  see  Argou).  The  handful  of 
peasants  in  the  western  parts  arecompletelj'  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Arabs  of  el-Lejft',  of  whom  a  local 
proverb  assferts  that  '  greater  rascals  do  not  exist.' 
The  Druzes  hold  the  district  to  the  S.E.  The  name 
el-Ijejd',  '  the  o-sylum,'  or  '  refuge,'  signifies  the  use 
to  which  the  place  is  often  jiut.  The  present  writer 
has  met,  in  the  heart  of  el-LcjA,  men  who  had 
been  charged  with  various  olVences  in  Mt.  Lebanon 
and  elsewhere,  who,  as  soon  as  they  passed  the 
rocky  rampart.s  round  the  borders,  felt  jicrfectly 
safe  from  the  othcers  of  the  law.  (3)  El-Jeoel  is, 
of  course,  the  great  range  which  bounds  the  east- 
ward view,  of  which  el-Kuleib,  6730  ft.  high,  and 
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Salc-Iind,  with  its  mis'ity  fortress  crowning  tlio 
Eoutlicni  lioi;;lits,  are  tlie  most  outstanding  foatures. 
The  range  ell'ectually  guards  the  fertile  readies  to 
westward  against  the  encroachment  of  the  desert 
Bands.  The  mountain  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishna 
83  '  Mount  Haurfln,'  one  of  tlie  stations  whence 
flashed  the  fire-signals  announcing  the  advent  of 
the  new  year  (Rosh  hash-Shannh,  iu  4).  The  name 
Jebel  liaur&n  is  now  interchangeable  with  Jebel 
ed-Druze.  After  the  terrible  massacres  of  1860, 
many  Dnize  families  moved  eastward,  occupied 
the  S.  E.  district  of  el-Lej.l",  and  became  masters 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain.  The  in- 
accessible nature  of  tlie  country  gives  them  a  great 
advantage  over  anj'  attacking  force.     Until  recent 

{rears  their  submission  to  the  Turkisli  Government 
las  been  hardly  more  than  nominal.  With  the 
exception  of  tlie  clumps  of  trees  around  Sheikh 
Sa'ad,  the  reputed  home  of  Job,  and  el-Merkez, 
the  plain  is  treeless.  In  el-Lejft,  here  and  there, 
are  a  few  stunted  shrubs.  The  mountain  is  well 
wooded,  and  fruitful  vineyards  cling  to  many  of 
the  slopes. 

Materials  for  the  history  of  Haurfln  are  very 
scanty,  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  1st  cent.  B.C. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Alexander  JnnniBUs 
brought  the  western  part  of  Hauran  under  his 
dominion  ;  but  eastward,  Aretas  the  Arabian,  or 
rather  Nabata-an,  held  sway.  The  Nabatajans 
were  driven  southward  by  the  Romans  B.C.  64,  but 
continued  to  hold  Bozrah  and  Salchad.  Herod  the 
Great,  succeeding  to  the  government,  did  much  to 
hold  ui  check  tlie  lawless  bands  who  infested  the 
province,  and  indulged  his  taste  for  temple  build- 
mg.  The  oldest  Greek  inscription  in  these  parts 
was  found  in  a  ruined  temple  at  Si'a,  near  Kana- 
wat,  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  erected  to  him 
during  his  lifetime.  Under  his  son  Philip  a  period 
of  great  prosperity  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed. 
On  Philip's  death,  after  an  interval  of  3  years, 
Herod  Agrippa  received  the  province  from  Caligula. 
In  an  inscription  found  at  Kanawftt,  he  sneaks  of 
the  inhabitants  '  dwelling  in  caves  like  wild  beasts ' 
(Waddington,  2329a).  Agrippa  died  in  A.D.  44, 
and  for  9  years  the  province  was  administered  by 
the  Romans.  Then  Claudius  gave  it  to  Agrippa 
II.,  who  died  A.D.  100,  when  the  region  was  linally 
associated  with  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  In 
A.D.  106  the  Nabatseans  were  at  last  reduced,  and 
the  province  of  Arabia  constituted.  The  capital 
of  the  new  province  was  Bozrah,  which  city  is  so 
closely  identified  with  Haurdn  that  an  ancient 
proverb  says,  '  the  prosperity  of  Bozrah  ia  the 
prosperity  of  Haurftn.' 

Under  the  Romans  civilization  advanced,  and, 
as  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  churclies  and  in- 
scriptions, Christianity  made  rapid  progress.  In 
A.D.  632  the  Moslem  hordes  from  Arabia  burst 
over  the  province  like  a  tornado,  and  the  blight 
swiftly  fell,  which  lies  heavy  on  the  land  to-day. 
The  latest  notice  of  a  Cliristian  building  is  an 
inscription  found  by  the  present  writer  at  el-Kufr, 
which  records  the  foundation  of  a  church  in  A.D. 
720  (see  PEFSt,  July  1895,  Inscrip.  No.  150).  Of 
the  cities  whose  dark  ruins  are  so  numerous 
throughout  the  region,  none  can  be  said  \nt\i 
certainty  to  date  beyond  the  Roman  period ; 
although  several,  such  as  Kanawflt  and  Bozrah, 
eWdently  occupy  ancient  sites.  Many  houses, 
built  entirely— l)oth  walls  and  roof — of  basalt,  the 
heavy  doors  and  window  shutters  of  the  same 
durable  material,  still  easily  swinging  on  their 
stone  hinges,  stand  to-day  almost  as  complete  as 
when,  centuries  ago,  their  last  tenants  departed. 
The  underground  dwellings  for  which  the  district 
is  noted  doubtless  belong  to  a  much  more  remote 
antiquity.  The  crumblLnij  villages  that  dot  the 
plain  and  stud  the  mountain  slopes  are  nearly  all 


built  of  materials  taken  from  neighbouring  ruins. 
They  have  yielded  a  fine  harvest  of  inscriptions, 
relating  chielly  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era. 
The  rude  builders,  ignorant  of  the  value  attaching 
to  these  remains,  have  destroyed  much.  Thus  it 
comes  that  'written  stones,' carved  capitals,  and 
bit.s  of  sculpture,  memorials  of  a  great  and  splendid 
past,  may  now  so  often  be  found  amid  surround- 
ings of  squalor  and  decay. 

I  .ITFRATURE.  —  Wetzstein.  Reiaebmcht  vbfr  den  Haunin 
(ISOO);  Deliusch,  lliolA  S97ff.  ;  BaedekerSocin,  Pal.  19j|I. ; 
^^■hu^nacho^,  Aeroit  Vie  Jordan;  G.  A.  Smith,  ItilliL  5i>2f., 
BIJ9II. ;  Buhl,  OAP {laiat);  Schurer,  UJP  (Imlcx.  «.  ■  Aunm- 
lUs').  \V.  EWINO. 

HAVE. — Although  '  have,'  both  as  auxiliary  and 
as  finite  verb,  is  used  in  many  archaic  expressions 
in  AV,  its  meaning  is  nearly  always  obvious,  and 
its  obsolete  uses  are  few.  Tlie  foil,  examples  may 
be  given  : — 

1.  To  have,  as  a  finite  verb,  is  to  possess,  as 
Lk  8"  '  there  met  him  out  of  the  city  a  certain 
man,  which  had  devils  long  tiine '  (5s  cXx^,  edd. 
?xw) ;  2  Co  1'  '  But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death 
in  ourselves'  (^rrxTixo^ueK,  RV  'yea,  we  ourselves 
have  had  the  answer  of  death  within  ourselves'). 

2.  Have,  followed  by  some  subst.,  has  the  force  of 
the  verb  corresponding  to  the  subst.,  as  'have 
indignation,'  Mt  26»,  Mk  14^  (cf.  Lk  15=«  Rliem. 
'  But  he  had  indignation  and  would  not  go 
in  ') ;  '  have  compassion,'  Lk  15*,  He  10^  ;  '  have 
understanding,'  Lk  1';  'have  regard,'  Ac  8"; 
'  liave  knowledge,'  Ac  17"  ;  '  have  rejoicing,'  Gal 
6*;  'have  trial/  He  11-".  Cf.  Ac  20^  Kliem.  'he 
had  councel  to  retume  through  Macedonia.' 

3.  Have  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  '  hold,'  as 
Ja  2'  '  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect 
of  persons'  (m*?  ^ff,  RV  'hold  not');  Ac  25'^ 
'  Wlierefore  I  have  brought  him  forth  before  you 
.  .  .  that,  after  examination  had,  I  might  have 
somewliat  to  write  '  (t^s  avo.Kplaiit3$  yevo/iiv-qs).  So 
'have  in  abomination,'  Lv  11",  1  S  13'  ;  'have  in 
derision,'  Ps  119",  Ezk  23",  1  Es  I",  \Vis5' ;  '  have 
in  honour,'  2  S  6-^ ;  '  have  in  remembrance,'  Ac 
10^'  ;  '  have  in  reputation,'  Ac  5** ;  '  have  in  rever- 
ence,' Ps89'.  Cf.  He  13'  Tind.  '  Let  wedlocke  be 
had  in  pryce  in  all  poyntes  ' ;  North's  Plutarch,  p. 
876,  '  [Cicero]  scorned  and  disdained  all  Pompeys 
preparations  and  counsels,  the  which  indeed  made 
him  to  be  had  in  iealousie  and  suspition ' ;  Ridley, 
Brefe  Declaration  (Moule's  ed.  p.  163),  '  For  all 
the  churche  of  Christ  bothe  hathe  and  ever  hathe 
hadde  hym  [Augustine]  for  a  man  of  most  singular 
learnyng,  ^ritte,  and  diligence.' 

4.  Have  has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  '  carry  ' 
or  '  take,'  as  2  Cli  35'''^  '  And  the  king  said  to  his 
servants.  Have  me  away  ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded  ' 
(•4n'3;n) ;  2  K  ll'»,  2  Cli  23"  '  Have  her  forth  with- 
out the  ranges '  (api*  sicvin) ;  2  S  13"  '  Have  out  all 
men  from  me '  ('.-Cii.!).  Cf.  Is  53'  '  He  shal  be  had 
awaye,  his  cause  not  herde,  and  without  eny  judg- 
ment'; Jn  2"  Tind.  'Have  these  thinges  hence, 
and  make  not  my  fathers  housse  an  liousse  of 
marchaundyse.'  bo  Knox,  Hist.  151,  'who  being 
slain,  was  had  to  the  Queen's  presence '  ;  Adams, 
IVorks,  i.  65,  '  Herefore  they  bequeath  so  great  sums 
for  masses  and  ilirges  and  trentals  to  be  sung  or 
said  for  them  after  they  are  dead,  that  their  souls 
may  at  the  last  be  had  to  heaven,  though  first  for 
a  while  they  be  reezed  in  purgatory.' 

5.  Such  phrases  may  be  noticed  as,  '  Have  in 
one's  heart  to,'  1  Ch  28^  (cf.  Ph  1'  '  I  have  you 
in  my  heart ') ;  '  I  would  have  you  without  careful- 
ness,' 1  Co  7*" ;  'I  would  not  have  you  ignorant, 
2  Co  1* ;  '  Wlio  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
1  Ti  2*  {Ss  ei\€i,  RV  '  Who  wUleth  that  all  men 
should  be  saved').     Cf.  Jn  21--  Tind.   '  Yf  I  wUl 
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have   Iiiiu   to  tary   tyll  I  tome,  wliat  is  that  to 
the?' 

6.  As  a  grammatical  point  observe  '  had '  not 
only  for  '  would  have '  (as  Gn  43'",  Lk  24-'),  but 
for  '  would  '  alone,  I's  84'°  '  I  had  rather  he  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  wickedness.'  The  Revisers  have  been 
taken  to  task  (Moon,  Heriscrs'  Enrjlish,  p.  135; 
Errfes.  Enqlish,  ii.  I'.Hj)  for  aceeptiiij;  this  con- 
struction from  AV'.  No  doubt  '1  would  rather' 
is  more  grammatical,  but  '1  had  rather'  has  the 
best  authority  and  is  still  in  use.  Cf.  T.  Fuller, 
Nulij  State,  ii.  16,  p.  109,  '  Some  men  had  as  lieve 
be  schoolhoyes  as  Schoolmasters,  to  be  tyed  to 
the  school  as  Cooper's  Dictionary  and  Scapula's 
Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  tlierein.'  A},'ain, 
such  a  form  as  we  find  in  He  11"  'They  might 
liave  had  opportunity  to  have  returned'  is  now 
reckoned  ungraniiiiatical.  It  is  common  in  Shaks., 
as  Uamlet,  v.  i.  208— 

'  1  hoped  thou  shouMst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thoujiht  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid." 

So  Mernj  Wives,  IV.  v.  41— 

t  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her.' 

See   Abbott,  Shnks.   Gram.  S  3Gi).      RV  has  the 
modern  form,  '  they  would  have  had  opportunity 


to  return. 


J.  Hastings. 


HAVEN. — 1.  i^n,  properly  '  coast,'  '  strand,'  from 
[rsn]  '  enclose,'  '  surround.  This  word  is  rendered 
'  haven '  by  AV  and  KV  in  Gn  49''  '■^\  and  by  RV  in 
Jg  5"  (AV  'shore').  Its  only  other  occurrences 
are  Dt  1'  [AV  '  (sea)side,'  KV  '  (sea)shore  '],  Jos  9' 
[A V  '  coasts  (of  the  sea '),  RV  '  shore  (of  tlie  sea ')], 
Jer  47',  Ezk  25'«  [  AV  and  RV  '  (sea)shore '].  2.  nn? 
Ps  lOT'"  (only).     3.  Xi^iii-,  Ac  27*-  '•■'. 

Havens  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  prob- 
ably for  the  rea.soii  that  Palestine  proper  scarcely 
possesses  any  harbours,  and  the  Israelites  were 
not  a  maritime  nation.  The  harbours  in  OT 
times  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Philistines  (see 
GuKAT  Sea)  ;  and  as  regards  that  of  Ezion-geber, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Al^ahah  (or  yElanitic 
Gulf),  it  was  only  for  a  short  period  in  possession 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  notably  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  K  9^).  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
word  '  haven '  (Gn  49")  is  in  connexion  with  the 
blessings  pronounced  by  .lacoh  on  the  future 
tribes,  where  it  is  said  of  Zebulun  that  he  'should 
dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  that  he  should 
be  for  an  haven  of  shii)S,  and  his  border  (should 
reach)  unto  Zidon.'  It  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Promised  Land,  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  actually  touched  the  coast,  though  it 
reached  as  far  west  as  Mount  Carmel.  From  the 
port  of  Acoho  (Acre)  the  tribe  was  debarred  by 
the  predominating  jiower  of  the  Phoenician  Sidon- 
ians,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  'oppressed 
Israel '  (Jg  lu'")  ;  but  it  is  a  fair  8u|i])0sition  that 
the  terms  of  Jacob's  Blessing  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Hay  of  Acre  as  the  future  '  Key 
of  Syria,'  *  and  ex]>ress  the  desire  that  it  should 
come  into  the  possession  of  Zebulun. 

Next  in  importance  and  sequence  of  time  to 
Sidon  was  the  seaport  of  Tyre,  situated  about  20 
miles  S.  of  Sidon,  and,  like  it,  having  a  double 
harbour  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  promontory,  which 
jutted  out  from  the  coast  and  terminated  in  a 
ridge  of  coralline  rock.  It  was  one  of  several  islets 
lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Only  the 
events  connected  with  the  biblical  history  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  can  here  be  referred  to.f    In  the  time 

■  Itnwlinaon,  //iji(.  Pha-n.  K\,  407;  Conder,  Tfnt-Wark  in 
Pat.  1)5. 

t  For  charts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  see  lUwlinsou,  Fhtxnieia, 
pp.  0«,  71. 


of  Solomon,  Tyre  had  reached  a  high  state  of 
eminence  under  Hiram,  who  rendered  assistance 
to  Solomon  in  the  l)uilding  of  the  temple  (1  K  5) 
and  in  sui>pl}'ing  sailors  for  the  fleet  built  at  Kzion- 
geber,  which  traded  to  Ophir  for  gold  (1  K  9-"). 
(See  Red  Sea).  In  NT  history  these  cities  are 
memorable  for  the  visit  of  our  Lord  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood (Mt  15-'),  and  the  miracle  of  healing  in 
the  case  of  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophajnician 
woman  (Mk  7^).  Hut  the  glories  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  have  long  since  departed.  In  the  height 
of  their  prosi)crity  these  Phoenician  cities  were 
centres  of  cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  idolatry, 
which  sealed  their  doom.  When  Alexander  cap- 
tured Tyre,  the  population  of  the  city  appears  to 
have  been  about  40,000  souls  ;  it  is  now  a  miser- 
able fishing  village  with  about  a  tenth  of  th.at 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  prophecies  of  Kzekiel 
have  been  literally  fulfilled  in  the  present  state  o) 
these  once  nourishing  cities  (Ezk  20'-  27'-). 

The  Fair  Havens  (wh.  see)  are  of  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul  to  Italy 
(Ac  27'-'),  and  their  position  has  been  clearly  deter- 
mined ;  the  name  being  [(reserved  in  the  present 
Kalui  Limenes."  They  consist  of  two  contiguous 
roadsteads  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  of  Crete 
(Kandia),  about  5  m.  E.  of  Cape  Matala  (Theodia), 
and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Lasea,  of  which  they 
were  the  ports.  In  this  position  ships  were  secure 
afjainst  winds  from  the  N.E.,  such  as  '  Euraquilo,' 
wliich  burst  upon  the  ship  carrying  the  apostle  at  a 
later  period  of  his  voyage  after  leaving  the  island.1 

E.  Hull. 

HAYILAH(n^in,  E^eiXoT,  EefiXrf,  Hevila).—A  son 
of  Cush  according  to  Gn  10',  1  Ch  1^  of  Joktan 
according  to  Gn  10=",  1  Ch  r^.  In  Gn  2"-  '^  the 
Pison  is  said  to  compass  the  land  of  II.,  where 
there  was  gold,  bdellium,  and  '  the  »7(u/i«/«-stone,' 
while  in  Gn  25"  the  Ishinaelite  tribes  are  described 
as  extending  '  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,'  the  ea-^tern 
frontier  of  Egypt,  and  in  1 S 15'  Saul  is  stated  to  aave 
smitten  the  Anialekites  or  Hedawtn  from  Havilah 
(but  here  Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.320, would  read  Hachilah) 
to  Shur.  H.  will  thus  be  the  '  sand}' '  desert  of  N. 
Arabia  extending  from  the  Joktanite  district  of 
Ophir  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  neighbourhood 
of^  Edoni.  Glaser  identifies  it  with  JemAma  in 
N.E.  Arabia,  but  its  western  l)Oundary  will  have 
been  nearer  the  Shur  or  'Fortified  Lines'  of 
Egypt.  The  «Aw/i«»i-stone  which  came  from  it 
was  perhaps  the  Assyrian  saintii,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  malachite  or  turqnoisc.  At  an 
early  period  the  Arabian  tribes  made  their  way 
across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  ; 
hence  H.  is  included  among  the  descendants  of 
Cush.  The  name  of  the  Cushite  Havilah  is 
possibly  preserved  in  the  classical  Aualis,  now 
/eila'  in  Somfili-land.  A  district  of  Khaul.'in 
(yaulfin)  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  S. 
Arabia;  this  is  either  Kliaul.ln  in  Tihilmah,  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Sana,  or  another  Khaul.'in  S. E. 
of  Sana.  Niebuhr  further  found  a  yuwailah 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name,  in  fact,  was 
widely  8]>read  in  Arabia,  and  Yakut  states  that 
Uawil  was  the  name  of  a  dialect  spoken  by  the 
people  of  Meliri  in  the  east  of  Hadramaut.  The 
Jleliri  is  the  modern  rej>resentativo  of  the  language 
of  the  Sab;ean  inscriptions. 

LlTBRATCRK. — Dillniiinn,  Getifsit,  Enc.  tr.  i.  129  f.;  Glaser, 
SkUzf,  ii.  323 ff. ;  E.  ileyer,  (Jetch.  d.  AlUrihum*,  i.  224  ;  Savce, 
IIC3I  its  II.  ;  papers  in  the  Expo».  Timet,  viii.  (1S97),  378,  431  (., 
473,  526,  by  Uoiumcl,  Cbe>'ne,  and  Nestle. 

A.  H.  Sayck. 

•  Smith  of  Jordanhill.  Voyo'jf  and  Shipxcreck  qf  St.  Pavfl, 
lS5(i :  Kanisay,  5(.  I'aui  the  TratvUer,  ch.  xiv. 

t  The  storm  veas*  probably  an  anticyclone,  which  at  first  drove 
the  ship  in  the  direction  of  the  Syrtvs,  but  oftcrwanls  carried 
it,  by  Its  rotalorv  motion,  northivartls  into  that  p:irt  of  tUf 
Mediterranean  called  *  Adria,'  now  known  u  the  loniiui  S«c 
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HAVVOTH-JAIR  (tk;  mn,  i.e.  '  the  tent-villages* 
of  .lair').— A  jiroiip  of  towns  in  Giluiul,  in  the 
territory  that  was  reckoned  to  the  hall-trihe  of 
Maiiasseh.  In  Dt  3"  and  Jos  IS*"  (both  1)-)  the 
Havvoth-.Jnir  are  inii)roperly  located  in  liit.i/inn, 
and  in  the  latter  passage  they  appear  also  to  be 
confounded  with  the  sixty  fortresses  of  tlie  Argob 
from  which  they  are  expressly  distinguished  in  I  K 
4".  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Keil  and  others  to  liarnKinize  the  statements  of  K- 
with  tlie  testiniony  of  JE  (Nu  3-2^-",  corroborated 
by  Jg  10*,  1  K  i",  1  Cli  2--)  that  the  llavvoth- 
Jair  were  situated  in  Gileod,  Varying  expl.uia- 
tions  of  the  origin  of  the  name  areollered  in  ()  1'. 
AVhile  in  Nu  32"  and  Dt  S"  Jair  is  a  contemporary 
of  Moses,  in  Jg  10*  he  is  one  of  the  judges.  This 
variety  of  statement  corresponds  to  the  dill'erent 
OT  traditions  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
E.  of  the  Jordan.  The  oldest  narratives  of  tlie 
Hex.  know  of  only  t)no  trans- Jordanic  tribes, 
Kouben  and  Gad.  (Compare  Nu  32'-^-  with  vv.^- 
•»-•'-).  Even  in  the  Son"  of  Deborah  (.Jg  u'-") 
Maehir  is  still  one  of  the  W.  tribes,  and  only  at  a 
much  later  date  became  the  desi'mtition  of  tlie 
Manassites  in  Gilead.  This  latter  district,  tliere  is 
reason  to  believe,  was  really  conquered  from  the 
west,  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan  proper. 
Hence  in  Jg  lO*  (which,  however,  is  ethnograiihical 
rather  than  historical)  there  may  be  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  expedition  led  across  the  Jordan  by 
Jair  after  the  territory  originally  occupied  by  M;in- 
asseh  had  proved  too  small  for  that  tribe.  See 
further,  Jaik. 

LiTKiuTtJiiK.— Hudde,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  34,  S8t ,  87,  97 ;  Kuenen, 
//ex.  (Macmillan),  47,  101,  254;  Wellhauscn,  Comp.  117,  218 n., 
HUt.  0/  /»r.  and  Jud.  33  n.  ;  Driver,  Deut.  65  f.  ;  (!raf,  Di-r 
Stamm  Simeon,  4 1. ;  Moore,  Judget,  274  f. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  KS, 

s^n-  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HAWK  (n  nSz,  Upa^,  accipiter). — A  generic  word 
for  birds  of  the  liawk  tribe.  It  probably  includes 
all  the  species  of  the  genera  Accipiter,  Falcu, 
Circus,  and  Pernv),  and  perhaps  Buteo,  and  ex- 
cludes those  of  Milmis  and  Elanus,  which  have 
special  names  in  Hebrew,  da'ah,  dayynh,  and  'aijyilh 
(see  Glede,  Kite).  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
hawks  found  in  Palestine  and  Syria : — 

1.  Accipiter  nisus,  L.,  the  Sparroio  JTntrk 
(Arabic  hUshik).  It  is  common  over  the  whole 
country.  2.  A.  brevipes,Sev.,  the  Levant  Sparroro 
Hawk.  It  is  much  rarer  than  the  last.  It  is 
recognized  by  its  short  thick  tarsi.  3.  Pernis 
apicorus,  L.,  the  Uoney  Buzzard.  It  is  one  of  the 
resident  species,  but  is  rather  rare.  4.  F<dco 
peregrinus,  Tunst.,  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (Arabic 
Tair-el-hurr).  It  is  confined  to  the  coast  and 
westera  watershed  of  the  mountains.  5.  /'. 
lanarius,  Sclil.,  the  Lanner  (Arabic  sMhin  and 
sokr).  This  is  the  most  common  of  the  large 
falcons,  and  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  resorts 
more  esp.  to  the  deserts.  It  is  trained  by  the 
natives  for  falconry.  6.  F.  Sacer,  Giiiel. ,  the  Sakcr 
Falcon  (Arabic  sukr).  It  is  confined  to  the  ujiland 
forests  E.  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 
Arabs  the  finest  of  all  the  falcons,  and  tlie  name 
of  Beni-Sokr,  one  of  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  derived  from  this  species.  7.  F.  svbbutco,  L., 
the  Hobby,  is  a  summer  visitor  to  Pal.  8.  F. 
eleonorce.  Gene.,  the  Eleonora  Falcon,  is  also  a 
summer  Wsitor  only.  Tristram  found  it  only  in 
the  Buka  (Coelesyria).  9.  F.  o'.salon,  Tunst.,  the 
Merlin,  is  a  ^vinter  visitor  to  Palestine.  10.  F.  vesper- 
iinus,  L.,  the  Med-legged  Hobby,  is  a  rare  summer 

•  Baw^th  \b  probably  connected  with  the  Arab.  Aiwa,  *  a 
collection  of  tentfl.'  '  It  may  have  orij^nally  denoted  agroup  of 
Bedawin  t«nt«,  but  with  the  transition  to  pastoral  life  it  would 
naturally  be  applied  to  more  permanent  settlementa'  (Moore, 
t/udges,  p.  274). 


nsitor.  11.  F.  tinnunrtdu.<!,  L.,  the /I'M^rc/ (Arabic 
bi'is/iik^.  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  hawks,  and  is 
universal  throughout  I'nl.  and  Syria.  12.  /'. 
cenchris,  Cuv. ,  the  Le.iser  Kestrel,  is  a  spring  and 
summer  visitor,  but,  on  its  arrival,  consorts  with 
tlie  bust.  13.  Cirrus  a-rngincus,  L.,  the  Marsh 
Harrier  (Arab,  dari'ah),  is  common  over  the 
marshes  and  plains.  14.  C.  cineraceus,  Mont.,  tliB 
Ash-coloured  Harrier,  is  rare,  but  resident.  15. 
C.  cyamus,  L. ,  the  Hen  Harrier,  is  also  common. 
16.  C.  tiivain-simii.  Smith,  the  Pallid  Harrier,  is 
especially  found  along  the  coast.  The  plumage  is 
almost  white.  17.  Buteo  vulgaris,  Lcaili,  the 
Common  Buzzard  (Arabic  'ak^lb),  may  be  the  Lllcdc. 
18.  B.  ferox,  Gmel.,  the  Lonq-lcgged  Buzzard 
(.Airab.  shtildn),  is  the  largest  of  the  hawk  tril>e, 
equalling  in  size  some  of  tlie  smaller  eagles. 

The  above  list  amply  justifies  the  expression 
'after  his  kind' (I-'V  H"^,  Dt  14'»).  It  also  justifies 
the  expression  in  .Job  ,30'^,  where  it  is  asked,  '  Doth 
the  hawk  lly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings 
toward  the  .south?'  if  by  this,  as  is  generally 
thought,  an  allusion  is  intended  to  the  migratory 
lialiits  of  .some  of  the  species.  Some  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  allusion  is  simply  to  the  power  of 
lliglit  of  all  the  hawks.  No  allusion  to  hunting 
wilh  falcons  is  found  in  the  Scrij)turcs.  All  the 
birds  of  this  tribe  were  unclean  to  the  Hebrews. 

G.  E.  Post. 

HAY. — The  word  occurs  three  times  in  AV  (Pr 
27^  KV  'hay,'  m.  'grass,'  Is  15»  KV  'grass,'  1  Co 
3'-').  In  both  the  l)T  pa.ssages  the  Heb.  is  tsi 
hnztr,  which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  in  the  first 
passage  x^wpd',  and  in  the  second  x^pr"^-  In  1  Co 
the  orig.  is  ^ipToj.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  for  the  tr°  hay  in  any  of  the  above 
passages.  The  meaning  is  equally  clear  if  the 
word  lie  rendered  grass  (see  GuAS.s).  c^jn  /uUha.sh 
has  been  thought  by  some  to  refer  to  hay.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Arabic  hdshish,  which  signifies 
trecds,  or  green  fodder.  In  Is  33"  it  is  renderrd  A  V, 
KV  'chati,'  and  in  Is  5-«  AV  'chatl','  but  KV  '  dry 
grass.'  It  is  customary  in  Bible  lands  to  cut  or  pull 
grass  and  other  fodder  plants,  and  give  them  to  live 
stock.  Women,  with  large  back  loads  or  donkey 
loads  of  such  fodder,  may  be  seen  any  morning  at 
the  gates,  or  in  the  market  pl.aces  of  the  citie.'?, 
wlierc  they  oti'er  it  for  .sale.  Large  areas  are  sown 
in  barley,  vetch,  clover,  iiiedick,  and  other  forage 
plants,  to  be  cut  and  given  to  domestic  animals  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  It  is  clear  that  it  was 
also  the  custom  in  Bible  days  to  cut  grass  for  this 
purpose  (Ps  ZT'  72"  129i'- ',  Am  7').  But  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  dry  such  cut-grass  as  we  do  in  making 
hay,  to  be  stored  up  as  winter  fodder,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Hebrews  ha<l  such  a  custom.  In 
fact  it  would  be  out  of  place,  as  the  >vinter  is  the 
season  of  green  grass  here,  and  the  Hocks  continue 
to  crop  the  stubble  to  the  end  of  the  harvest  season 
in  midsummer,  and  after  that  find  a  scanty  but 
suflicient  pastura™  until  the  early  rains  cause 
the  '  tender  gi-.%ss  to  sprout  up  with  marvellous 
rajiidity.  Stall-fed  animals  have  cut-straw  mixed 
with  their  barley,  and  this  seems  to  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nourishment,  and  to  answer 
the  purjiose  of  hay.  Stall-fed  milch  cows  are  fed 
mainly  on  this  fodder,  and  conunue  fat,  and  give 
milk  on  it.  It  would  therefore  be  better  to  render 
hi'ishash  by  cut-grass  rather  than  by  drr/  grass  or 
hay.  G.  E.  Post. 

HAZAEL  (Sxin,  Sx.-itq  'whom  God  beholds.' 
'AfaiiX  BA  Luc.  Assyr.  ^aza'ilu). — A  powerful 
king  of  Syria  who  reigned  contemporaneously 
with  Jehoram  (last  3  or  4  years),  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz  kin^s  of  Israel,  and  Jehoram,  Ahaziah, 
Athali.ah,  and  Joash  of  Judah.  Hazael  is  first 
mentioned  1  K  19"' ",  where  Elijah  at  Horeb  r& 
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ceives  commission  to  anoint  him  king  over  Syria, 
tint  he  may  execute  J'"s  vengeance  a^'ainst  the 
liival  worshippers  of  Israel.  At  this  time  he  must 
have  been  an  ollicial  at  the  court  of  the  Sj-rian 
kinf;  Ben-hailad  II.,  for  some  time  later  he  was  sent 
to  Elisha  at  I)ama.scus  to  inquire  the  issue  of  his 
master's  sickness.  The  prophet  marked  him  out 
as  the  future  kin";  of  Syria  and  oppressor  of  Israel, 
and  accordinj,'ly  Hazael  seized  the  earliest  opjior- 
tunity  to  murcfer  Ben-hadad  and  usurp  the  throne 
(2  K  8''").  He  seems  to  have  been  soon  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  n<'if,'hbouring  kingdom  of 
Israel,  meeting  the  allii'il  forces  of  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah  of  Judah  at  Kamoth-gilead  (2  K  8^=* 
9"-  ").  Hazael  gained  a  series  of  successes  against 
Jehu,  devastating  all  his  country  E.  of  Jordan, 
from  the  Arnon  in  the  S.  to  the  land  of  Bashan 
in  the  N.  (2  K  10*^-  ^) ;  and  throughout  the  reign 
of  Jelioahaz,  Jehu's  successor,  he  made  constant 
encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  Israel  (2  KI3--). 
It  was  not  till  after  Hazael's  death  that  Joash  son 
of  Jehoaliaz  was  able  successfully  to  repel  the 
aggressions  of  Syria  under  Ben-hadad  III.  son  of 
Hazael  (2  K  13-''-  ■^).  A  century  later  the  remem- 
brance of  Hazael  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  Israel,  and  Amos  uses  the  expression 
'  the  house  of  Hazael '  as  a  parallel  to  '  the  palaces 
of  Ben-hadad  '  (Am  l*).  Ilazael  further  directed 
his  arms  against  the  S.  of  Palestine,  besieging 
and  taking  Oath,  and  then  marching  against 
Jerusalem,  from  which  he  was  only  bought  oir 
by  tribute  sent  by  Joa.sb  king  of  Judah  out  of 
the  temple  treasures  (2  K  12"- ").  According  to 
2  Ch  24^- •"  a  battle  took  place,  in  which  the 
Syrians  with  a  small  army  defeated  the  larger 
forces  of  the  king  of  Judah. 

Hazael  ligures  more  than  once  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Shalmaneser  II.,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  had  defeated  an  alliance  formed 
by  Dadidrx  (Ben-hadad  II.),  Ahab  of  Israel,  and 
other  kings,  and  again  in  the  14th  j'ear  of  his 
reign  had  a  second  time  worsted  Dadidri  (COT  i. 
191  tl'.),  states  that  in  his  18th  year  (B.C.  842)  he 
joined  battle  with  Hazael  of  Dama.scus,  who  had 
a.ssembled  a  large  army  and  entrenched  himself 
upon  the  mountain  of  Sanir  in  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
The  Syrian  king  was  defeated,  and  lost  16,000 
warriors,  1121  chariots,  and  470  horsemen,  to- 
gether with  his  stores.  Barely  escaping  with  his 
life,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Dama-scus,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  enemy,  but,  apparently,  not 
captured,  since  Shalmaneser  merely  states  '  his 
plantations  I  destroj'ed.'  The  same  inscription 
speaks  of  Jehu  aa  paying  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 
'  at  that  time ' ;  audit  may  thus  be  plausibly  in- 
ferred that  the  aid  of  Assyria  against  the  Syrians 
had  been  solicited  by  Jehu,  as  was  done  by  Ahaz 
of  Judah  in  later  times  (2  K  W).  Three  years 
later,  in  the  2l8t  J'ea.r  of  his  reign,  Shalmaneser 
again  marched  against  Hazjiel  and  took  possession 
of  hU  cities  {COT  i.  197  f.,  200  f.}. 

C.  F.  BURNEY. 

HAZAIAH  (n;m  'J"  hath  seen'). — A  descendant 
of  Judah  (Neh  11»).     See  Genealoov. 

HAZAR-ADDAR  (-nirTsn,  'irouVt 'ApdJ).— A  place 
on  the  southern  l>orilcrof  Canaan,  west  of  Kadesh- 
liamea,  Nu  34*.  It  appears  to  l;e  the  same  as 
Hczron  (which  see)  of  .Jos  15',  whicli  in  the  latter 
passage  is  connected  with  but  se[>anited  from  Addar 
(which  see). 

HAZAR-ENAN  ([)•;•  -isn,  once  Ezk  47"  Hazap- 
enon  i^j'v).— A  place  mentioned  in  Nu  ,14'  '"  as  the 
northern  Iniundary  of  Israel,  and  in  Ezk  47'  48'  as 
one  of  the  ideal  Ixiunilaries.  It  wa-s  perhaps  at  the 
Bf)urce»  of  the  Oronte.s.  \\i\\\\  {U AP  *i' ,  111,  240) 
and    Bertholet  (Ilcsrkiel,   244)   suggest  that  it  is 


identical  with  the  well-known  Banias,  while  v. 
Kasteren  would  locate  it  at  el-Ifndr  farther  to  the 
east,  on  the  way  from  Banias  to  Dama.scus,  but 
these  sites  appear  to  be  too  far  south. 

C.  R.  COXDEH. 
HAZAR-GADDAH  (.-ns-is-).— An  unknown  town 
in  the  e.\treiiie  south  of  Judah  (Jos  lo-'). 

HAZARMAVETH  (nic-|sn).  —  The  eponj-m  of  a 
Joktanite  clan,  Gn  lu^=  1  Ch  1-'°,  descrioed  as  a 
'  son '  of  Joktan,  lifth  in  order  from  Shem.  The 
name  occurs  in  Sabiean  inscriptions  as  nicisn  and 
n:;^i•,^  [ZDMG  xix.  (1865)  23!)  If.,  xxxi.  74  ff.).  Its 
identity  with  the  modem  Hadrainaut  is  certain, 
and  Hazarmavetli  is  probably  also  the  same  as  the 
land  of  the  XaT-pa/iurriToi,  one  of  the  four  chief  tribes 
of  S.  Arabia  as  described  by  Strabo  (xvi.  iv.  2). 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  traffic  in  frank- 
incense. For  their  history  see  Arabia,  p.  133''. 
The  modem  IJudramaut  is  not  so  extensive  as  the 
ancient. 

LiTERATORK.— Dillmann  and  Spuirell  on  On  10* ;  in  addition 
to  above  references  to  ZDMG  see  also  xxii.  G:>S,  xxx.  323,  xliv. 
IS6 ;  Glaser,  Skizzc,  ii,  20,  423  ff,  ;  especially  for  account  of 
inscriptions,  Ilommel,  AHT  77  8.,  270,  274,  318  J.,  321  n.,  and 
Sayce,  HCH  39  f.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

HAZAR-SHUAL  (H''='  -P^n).— A  place  in  S.  Judah 
(Jos  15-''=1  Ch  4''')  or  Simeon  (Jos  19'),  repeopled 
by  Jews  after  the  CaptiWty,  Neh  11-''.  It  may 
be  the  ruin  S'tiu-i  on  a  hill  E.  of  Beersheba.  See 
SIVP  vol.  iii.  sli.  xxiv. 

HAZAR-SUSAH  (i;fD-nsn,  in  1  Ch  4"  Hazar-susim 
c-cia-Tj-). — A  city  in  Simeon,  .los  19°=  1  Cli  4"'.  The 
name  means  '  horse- village,'  and  is  noticed  along  with 
Beth-marcaboth,  'place  of  chariots.'  These  places 
were  apparently  in  the  southern  plain,  and  were  no 
doubt  stations  of  a  cavalry  force,  probablj'  Egj-ptian. 
The  sites  are  unknown.  There  is  a  ruin  Siu-in,  AV. 
of  Beersheba.     See  SUT  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxiv. 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

HAZAR-SUSIM.— See  Hazar-susah. 

HAZAZON  TAMAR  (-itn  [i-sn.  '  Hazazon  of  the 
palm-tree')  is  iiuiitioned  in  Gn  14'  as  inhabited  by 
Amorites,  and  as  destroyed,  along  with  En-inishpat 
(Kadesh)  and  the  Amalekite  country,  by  Chedor- 
laomer.  In  2  Ch  20'  it  is  i<lentitied  with  En-geiii  aa 
the  ba.sis  for  an  invading  army  from  Edom  (so  read 
instead  of  Syria).  Josephus  [Ant.  IX.  i.  2),  speaking 
of  this  campaign,  says  the  invaders  pitched  at 
En-gedi,  where  grow  the  best  kind  of  palm-tree 
and  the  oi><>balsamum. 

Most  probably  the  words  preserve  the  older 
name  of  En-gedi  (which  see),  and  may  still  survive 
in  the  IKai/y  Husaseh,  N.W.  from  'Ain  Jidy 
(Engedi).  See  Rob.  i.  506;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist. 
Geogr.  271.  Jerome  {Quitst.  in  Gen.)  translates 
the  name  urbs  pnlmnrtim,  which  (cf.  Jo.s.  supra) 
suggests  a  c<mipaiison  with  that  '  city  of  palm- 
trccs'outof  which  (Jj;  1")  the  Kenite  clan  went 
up  with  Judah,  In  that  case  it  may  have  been 
this  Konite  settlement  on  the  rocky  nest  of  En-ge<li 
which  Balaam  saw  from  the  heights  of  Moab,  and 
to  which  he  referred  (Nu  24-').  G.  A.  Smith 
suggests  [Hi.it.  Geiiqr.  p.  26911.)  that  here  we 
must  look  for  the  'tamar  of  1  K  9"  (Kethilih)  and 
Ezk  47'»  48=». 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Hazazon-tamar  may 
be,  not  Engedi,  but  the  Tamar  of  Ezekiel,  and  that 
the  latter  lay  S.W.  of  the  Demi  Sea,  In  that  case 
Jg  1'"  may  mean  that  the  Kenites,  entering  Pales- 
tine by  tlie  south,  joined  the  invading  .ludahitos 
on  the" south  of  Arad.  A.  C.  Welch, 

HAZEL  (iiWiij,  Kafujof,  ctmijgdniiu). — This  won!, 
tr"  in  AV  /ifuel  (Gn  30"),  is  better  rendered  KV 
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almond,  for  ( 1 )  the  word  nS  is  the  same  in  form  as 
tlie  Arab,  lauz,  which  signifies  alnumd ;  (2)  the 
hazel  does  not  grow  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Laban 
lived,  wliile  tlie  almond  is  universal.  The  objection 
that  there  is  another  name  np»'  sluVcid  for  almond 
is  not  decisive,  as  many  plants  and  aiiliiiuls  have 
two  or  more  names.  G.  E.  Post. 

HAZER-HATTICON  (p-m  tvij  'the  middle 
Hazer'). — A  pl.ice  named  amongst  the  boundaries 
of  (ideal)  Israel,  Ezk  47".  It  is  described  as  'by 
the  border  of  Ilauran.'  If  the  MT  be  correct, 
Hazer-liatticon  is  quite  unknown  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  rea.'^onable  doubt  that  we  ou>;ht,  with  Siiiend, 
Cornill,  Bertholet,  etc.,  to  emend  to  Hazar-enon 
as  in  vv."- '"  and  48'.  Wetzstein,  indeed,  proposes 
[ZKW  (1884)  V.  114]  to  identify  Hazer-liatticon 
with  ^adar  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Druze,  '  at  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  corner  of  Hermon.'  See  further, 
Davidson,  Ezckiel,  p.  352. 

HAZERIM  (D->sri;  A(T7j5cJ9,  AF  A<ri)p<.J9).— Men- 
tioned in  AV  of  Dt  2^  as  the  locality  in  which  the 
AvviM  (wh.  see)  dwelt  'as  far  as  Gaza.'  There  is 
no  doulit  that  the  word  is  not  really  a  proper 
name,  but  that  it  sliould  be  rendered  (as  it  is  in 
RV)  by  villages.  The  clause  describes  how  the 
Avvim  dwelt,  until  they  were  e.xpelled  by  the 
imuii'Tant  Caphtorim  (or  Philistines) ;  they  did 
not  dwell  in  fortified  cities,  but  in  villages,  or 
unwallcd  settlements  (Lv  25"),  consisting,  prob- 
ably, of  rudely -built  huts  of  mud  or  stone,  roofed 
with  leaves  or  grass.  Villages  are  usually  men- 
tioned as  the  dependencies  of  towns  (e.g.  Jos  13-'') ; 
but  sometimes  a  particular  tribe  is  characterized 
as  inhabiting  them,  as  Gn  25"  (Ishmaelites),  Is  42" 
( Kedar) ;  and  according  to  this  archaeological  notice, 
the  Avvim,  or  original  occupants  of  a  part  of  S.W. 
Palestine,  dwelt  in  them  similarly. 

S.  R.  Driver. 

HAZEROTH  (nbsq  ;  Ao-iypoJe).— A  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  both  in 
Nu  U"  12'»  (JE)  and  in  the  itinerary  33"  (P),— in 
the  latter  ac  the  second  station  after  leavin"  Sinai 
(the  first  bemg  ^^ibroth-hatta'avah).  Burckhardt 
(Syria,  1822,  p.  495)  suggested  tentatively  ('  per- 
haps ')  that  it  might  be  'Ain  el-9uderah,  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Jebel  Mtlsa,  and  not  quite  half-way 
between  Jebel  Mflsa  and'Akabah;  and  this  iden- 
tification has  been  accepted  by  many  subsequent 
writers,  as  Robinson,  BIP  i.  151  ;  Ewald,  Hist. 
ii.  191  ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  Pal.  81  f.  (though  not  very 
confidently) ;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  H  anderings, 
260-262  (cf.  313  f.),  etc.  ;  Dillm.,  however  (on  Nu 
11^),  hesitates.  All  things  considered,  the  identi- 
fication seems  fairly  probable.  The  site  is  most 
fully  described  by  Palmer  (with  an  illustration).* 
It  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  main  route  from 
Jebel  Mflsa  to  'AJjabah,  which  here,  after  leaving 
the  Wady  Sa'al,  passes  through  a  sandy  plain  (in 
the  midst  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  eminence, 
called  Hudeibat  el-5ajjrij,  or  the  Pilgrims'  Hill), 
prior  to  entering  the  \\  ady  Ghuzaleh.  Ascending 
for  about  10  minutes  from  the  camel  track  in  this 
plain,  the  traveller  reaches  a  cleft  or  gorge  in  the 
limestone  rock,  through  which  he  looks  down 
(towards  the  N.W.)  upon  the  Wady  Huderah,  wind- 
ing along  between  fantastic,  brilliantly-coloured 
sandstone  clifi's,  with  a  '  forest  of  mountain  peaks 
and  chains '  beyond,  and  '  on  tlieir  left  a  broad 
white  wady  leading  up  towards  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  the  Tib.'  In  the  middle  of  the  Wady 
Huderah,  beneath  a  lofty  clifl',  lies  the  dark  green 
palm-grove  of  'Ain  H"4erah,  with  the  fountain 
rising  in  the  rock   behind.     The  water  from  the 

*  A  clearer  view  of  the  topotrraphy  of  the  district  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  from  the  OTdiiance  Survey  of  Stnoi  (1869), 
L  1S2 1,  with  the  aco)nipan.\in^  map  of  the  peninsula. 


fountain,  which  is  still  used  as  a  wateringplact 
for  camels,  '  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in 
the  solid  granite,  into  a  reservoir  or  pool,  from 
which  it  is  let  out  by  a  rude  sluice  to  irrigate  tlie 
gardens  which  the  Arabs  still  cultivate  here.  The 
remains  of  several  well-constructed  walls  point  to 
a  former  and  perhaps  Christian  occupation  of  the 
place.'  A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  'Ain  ^luderah 
there  circles  round  the  Wady  el-'Ain,  containing  a 
stream  of  clear,  fresh  water,  which  joins  ultimately 
the  Wiidy  Ghuzaleh,  to  the  N.E. 

Keil  objects  that  el-Quderah,  beings  only  '18  houra'  from 
Jebel  MClsa,  is  too  near  for  lI.-L7.eroth,  as  the  Israelites  wi^re 
3  days  (Nu  W-^)  in  rcachini;  Kihroth-lmtu'avah.  the  Hiation 
before  Hazeroth  (ll^^) ;  and  thinks  that  Ilazeroth  must  have 
been  some  place  on  the  more  direct  route  to  Ka-lesh  03**),  such 
as  the  station  Bir  eth-Themed,on  the  Tih-plateau  (cf.  Truntbull, 
Kadeih-baTMO.,  78,  314  f.).  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  misuike  to 
re^rard  the  identification  as  certain  ;  still  it  ma^  be  questioned 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  Keil's  objections  areco^-oiit ; 
and  although  the  more  usual  route  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  nmy  be 
throut'h  the  Wady  Zulaka,  on  to  el-'Ain  and  Bir  etli-TInjiiied 
(Robinson,  i.  148,  198,  with  the  map),  yet  a  route  past  'Ain 
el-Huderah,  through  the  W&dy  Ohuz^ileh,  and  up  the  W:idy 
Wctir  (if).  15:i,  with  the  map, — apitart-ntly  the  E.  half  of  the 
Wady  el-'Ain  of  the  Onlnance  Survey  map),  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  greatly  more  circuitous  as  to  be  pronounced  out  of  the 
question.  Ditlm.  thinks  the  evidence  insutHcicnt  to  show 
where  Hazeroth  was. 

Whether  the  Hazeroth  of  Dt  1'  (LXX  AiSXi;-)  be 
the  same  place  depends  upon  the  answer  given  to 
the  difficult  question,  what  the  topographical  notes 
contained  in  that  verse  are  intended  to  mark  (see 
DlZAUAB).  If  this  verse  defines  a  locality  in  the 
Steppes  of  Moab,  Hazeroth  will  be  some  place 
there,  otherwise  unknown  ;  if  it  describes— or  in 
its  original  form  described — places  passed  bj-  the 
Israelites  previously,  it  may  be  the  Hazeroth  of 
Nu  11''  etc.  Sayce's  location  of  Hazeroth  (£ar/y 
HiH.  of  Hebrews,  214)  as  '  near  Paran  on  the 
borders  of  Moab'  has  nothing  to  recommend  it, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  situation  presujiposed 
in  either  Nu  or  Dt.  S.  R.  Driver. 

HAZIEL  (%•]^  '\'ision  of  El ').— A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  time  of  Solomon,  1  Ch  23".  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HAZO  (^I[l,  'AfoC). — The  eponym  of  a  Nahorita 
clan,  Gn  22'-'.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  IJazii, 
which  along  with  BaziX  (Buz  of  v.^')  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  of  Esarhaddon  (see  Delitzsch, 
Paradies,  306  f.,  also  in  Zeitsch.  f.  Keilschriftfursch. 
(1885)  93 fl".;  Schrader,  KAV  141,  221  [VOT^  i. 
127,  212],  and  Keilinschriften  «.  Geschichtsfurseh. 
399 ;  Tiele,  Geschichte,  337  ;  Dillmann  on  Gn 
22=1'-). 

RAZOR  {n'isri,iiT)). — 1,  A  Canaanite  city  of  Galilee, 
the  chief  place  of  that  region,  ruled  by  a  dynasty 
which  seems  to  have  had  the  dynastic  name  of 
Jabin,  Jos  11'  12'»,  Jg  i''- ".  The  great  battle  with 
the  king  of  Hazor  took  place  at  the  Waters  of 
Merom,  Jos  11°"'  (see  art.  Jabin).  Hazor  was 
fortified  by  Solomon  (I  K  9'"),  and  captured  by 
Tiglath-pilcscr  (2  K  15^)  in  B.C.  734.  Jonathan 
the  Hasniona>an,  after  encamping  '  at  the  water  of 
Gennesareth,  early  in  the  morning  gat  him  to  the 
plain  of  Hazor,'  1  Mac  11".  Josephus  (A  nt.  v.  y.  1) 
places  Hazor  near  Kedesh,  on  the  plateau  looking 
down  on  the  Ui'deh  lake,  which  he  regards  as  being 
the  Waters  of  Merom.  Tliis  leads  to  the  suppo.si- 
tion  that  Tell  el- Hurrawiyeh,  a  large  ruined  site  in 
the  required  position,  is  intended.  The  mountain 
to  the  west  still  bears  the  name  Jebel  ^adhtreh. 
This  is  the  only  known  indication,  and,  as  far  aa 
the  biblical  notices  are  concerned,  it  would  ba 
equally  possible  to  place  Hazor  farther  south, 
where,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  Upper  Galilee, 
is  found  an  important  ruined  site  called  IJazzur, 
in  a  position  more  appropriate  to  the  use  of  the 
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chariots  wliiih  lic-loii;,'od  to  the  kiii^  of  H;izor. 
This   lattLT    wouM   aUo    Miit    well    the    Ilazor   of 

1  Mac  11'"  anU  Jos.  Anl.  Xlll.  v.  7.  Trom  Ilazor 
two  letters  of  the  Tel  el-Aiiiarna  collection  were 
written  in  the  loth  cent.  B.C.  to  the  king  of 
Egypt.  They  are  much  damaged,  but  they  speak 
of  an  attack  on  the  place,  and  ask  for  aid.  In  one 
of  them  the  king's  name  is  given  ;  and  though  the 
lirst  syllable  is  damajjed,  it  majr  be  read  I-eba-enu, 
i.e.  'Jabin.'  Hazor  is  also  noticed,  with  places  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Galilee,  by  the  Mohar  (an  Kgyp- 
tian  traveller  of  the  14th  cent.  B.C.)  on  his  way 
from  the  scacoast  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  See 
SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  iv. 

Literature.— Sirp  vol  1.  «h.  1». ;  RobinBon,  BRP^  iii  68, 
81,  :«;5,  4011.  ;  Uuhl,  GAP  113,  182,  236;  Gu6rin.  GaliUt,  iii. 
36311.;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.^  204;  Schiirer,  HJP  L  L  249 ; 
Dillnmnn  on  Jos  II' ;  Sayce,  UCM  309,  336. 

2.  A  town  of  Benjamin,  Neh  11",  now  the  ruin 
^azzur  close  to  Gibeon  on  the  south.  See  SWP  vol. 
iii.  sh.  xvii.  ;  Oxf.  Ueb.  Lex.,  Siegfried-Stade,  and 
Buhl  {GAP  177)  suggest  that  it  luay  be  identical 
with  Baal-hazor  of  2  S  13^  ;  but  see  Baal-Hazor. 

3.  In  Jos  15^  a  Hazor  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  is 
noticed.  4.  In  Jos  lo'-^  another  Hazor  appears  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is  identical  with  Kerioth- 
hezron  (wh.  see).  S.  An  unknown  Arabian  locality 
(Jer  49''°')  mentioned  along  with  Kedar  as  smitten 
by  Nebuchadrezzar.  C.  R.  CoNDER. 

HAZOR-HADATTAH  (m-iq  ■rtsrt).-The  text  (Jos 
15'^)  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  If  it  is  correct,  the 
name  may  mean  '  new  Hazor,'  with  Aram,  n  in  n.-iq 
{Oxf.  Hcb.  Lex.).  LXX  omits.  The  place  was  in 
the  Negeb  of  Judah,  but  the  site  is  unknown.  It 
appears  to  be  connected  with  '  Kerioth-hezron, 
w-liich  is  Hazor.'    See  HezboN. 

C.  R.  CONDF.R. 

HAZZELELPONI  (•pdjh-^'},  AV  Hazelelponi).— A 
female  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1  Oh  4^ 
See  Genealogy. 

HE  (n).— The  fifth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
and  as  such  used  in  the  119th  Psalm  to  designate 
the  oth  part,  each  verse  of  which  begins  with  this 
letter.    It  is  transliterated  in  this  Dictionary  by  h. 

HE. — After  the  Heb.  idiom  (see  Davidson,  Syn- 
tax, §  lUC)  a  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  in- 
serted superfluously  as  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
Gn  4*  '  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock'  (Ki.TDj  K-an  Sjm) ;  Dt  1*  'The  Loud 
your  God  which  goeth  before  you,  he  shall  fight 
for  you '  ;  Jos  22'='  '  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth ' ;  Is  9"  '  The 
ancient  and  honourable,  he  is  the  head  ;  and  the 
prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail.'  In  such 
cases  there  is  a  certain  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
subject,  but,  as  David.son  points  out,  it  is  slight, 
and  to  translate  '  as  for  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able '  is  to  exaggerate  it,  though  that  construction 
may  be  permitted  in  a  long  sentence  like  2  Ch  34^, 
'  .Vnd  aa  for  the  king  of  Judah,  who  sent  you  to 
enquire  of  the  LORD,  so  sliall  ye  say  unto  him ' 
(v^N  i-L-Kh  ns  .  .  .  .Tii.i;  il^?"'?^!) ;  RV  '  But  unto  the 
king  of  Judah  .  .  .  thus  shall  ye  say  to  liiin'). 
Tliu  same  idiom  is  found  in  Apocr.  and  NT,  as 

2  Mac  4*-  •  '  Onias  seeing  the  danger  of  thi«  con- 
tention ...  he  went  to  the  king'  (RV  omits 
'  ho ') ;  Jn  1'"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ; 
the  only-begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Kather,  he  hath  declared  him '  (6  uv  eis  .  .  . 
Afii-os).  There  are  many  examples  of  this  con- 
struction in  Ileb.  that  are  not  transferred  into 
English.  Un  the  other  hand,  the  example  quoted 
from  2  Mac  *  is  peculiar  to  the  Eng.  version,  for 
this  method  of  empha-sizing  a  subject,  or  of  catch- 

•So  also  IleB'l". 


ing  it  up  again  after  a  long  parenthesis,  belongs  to 
all  composition.  An  example  of  each  kind  may  be 
quoted  from  Shaks.  Com.  of  Errors,  V.  i.  229 — 

*  There  did  this  perjured  (;o1d:^miCh  swear  nic  dovro. 
That  1  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain. 
Which,  God  he  kaows,  I  saw  not ' ; 

Hamlet,  I.  ii.  22 — 

'  Now  follows,  that  you  know,  youn^  FortlnbrM^ 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 
Or  thiuluni;  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  state  to  tie  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Collea^ued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  failed  to  pester  us.' 

See  also  under  IT,  WniCH. 

In  Bel  '■  *  there  is  an  interchange  between  him 
and  it,  '  Now  the  Babylonians  had  an  idol,  called 
Bel,  and  there  were  spent  upon  him  every  day 
twelve  great  measures  of  fine  Hour.  .  .  .  And  the 
king  worshipped  it,  and  weni  daUy  to  adore  it' 
(Gr.  etduAov  .  .  .  aijrbv  .  .  .  airritv  .  .  .  airri^).  Cf. 
Tindale,  Kxpositiotis,  p.  96  (on  Mt  6'«-"*),  '  If  thou 
wouldest  kill  thy  body,  or  when  it  is  tame  enough, 
pain  him.'  Similar  occurrences  of  a  masc.  pro- 
noun for  a  neut.,  or  a  neut.  for  a  masc,  are  found 
in  the  earlier  versions,  and  are  due  usually  to  a 
literal  regard  for  the  gender  of  the  Greek  word. 
Thus  Jn  1'  Tind.  '  All  thinges  were  made  by  it, 
and  with  out  it  was  made  nothinge  that  was  made ' 
(so  all  the  VSS  before  A  V  except  Wj'c.  and  Rhem. ) ; 
but  15'*  '  Yf  the  worlde  hate  you  j'e  knowe  that  be 
bated  me  before  he  hated  you'  (so  Cran.,  but  Gen. 
changed  to  '  it '  and  was  followed  by  the  rest). 
Cf.  Mt  18'  Rhem.  '  And  if  thine  eye  scandalize 
thee,  plucke  him  out,  and  cast  him  from  thee'; 
and  \\yc.  Works,  iii.  150,  '  Ffor  loued  thing  drawee 
men  to  hit,  as  tho  stoon  of  a  damaunt  drawes  irne 
unto  hyni.'  In  2  S  12"-  '■"  '  it'  is  applied  to  Bath- 
sheba's  child,  but  '  he  '  and  '  him  '  in  vv.'"-  '^.  RV 
retains  this  as  well  as  the  more  glaring  discrepancy 
in  Bel  '■  *,  and  adds  at  least  one  instance  of  its 
own,  Mt  14'-  '  And  his  disciples  came  and  took 
up  the  corpse  and  buried  him'  (reading  airriv 
for  aiVi,  AV  'it'),  Mk  6*»  'And  when  his 
disciples  heard  thereof,  they  came  and  took  up 
his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb'  (retaining  auri 
here). 

A  clear  example  of  the  ancient  dative  him 
(  =  'for  him')  remains  in  1  K  13'"  'And  he  said 
unto  his  sons.  Saddle  me  the  ass.  So  they  saddled 
him  the  ass.'  Other  instances  are  2  K  10'  '  they 
.  .  .  sent  him  them  to  Jezreel '  ;  Sir  8'-  '  Lend  not 
unto  him  that  is  mightier  than  thyself  ;  for  if  thou 
lendest  him,  count  it  but  lost  ;  and  with  /no, 
IK  13'  '  pray  for  me,  that  my  hand  may  be  re- 
stored me  ajjain.'  But  these  inst-ances  are  scarcely 
obsolete.  In  Ps  7"  we  read,  '  He  hath  jjrepared 
for  him  the  instruments  of  death.'  Coverdale'a 
tr°  was  '  He  hath  prepared  him  the  weapens  of 
death.'  This  became  in  Psalter  of  1539  '  He  hath 
prepared  hym  the  instruments  of  death,'  and  it  re- 
mained in  1G40,  but  in  1(562  it  was  changed  to  '  for 
him,'  because  (as  Earle  shows)  '  prepared  him ' 
must  be  '  prepared  for  himself '  (sibt),  which  is 
clearly  wrong. 

Him  is  occasionally  used  reflexively  :  2  K  13" 
'  And  Elisha  said  unto  him.  Take  bow  and  arrows. 
And  he  took  unto  him  bow  and  arrows';  Mt  9*'' 
'  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw 
her,  he  said.  Daughter,  bo  of  ^ood  comfort  ' 
{i-maTpa(pcli,  edd.  irrpa<^fis,  RV  '  turning'):  so  with 
you.  Hug  1"  '  Ve  clothe  you,  but  there  is  none 
warm';  and  with  '  them,  2  K  l''-'"  'they  built 
them  high  places  in  all  their  cities.'  Examples 
are  frequent  in  Shaks.,  as  Macbeth,  V.  iv.  4 — 

'  Let  every  ■oldier  hew  him  down  %  bougli.* 

And  himself  ioT  he  himself,  which  occurs  in  Mt  8" 
'  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
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nessss,'  may  bo  illustrated  by  Two  Gent,  of  Verona, 
HI.  1.  143— 

*  llimseU  would  lodge  where  eeniielesa  they  &re  l>iiig.* 

On  his  as>  the  sign  of  the  poss.  case  see  His  ;  and 
on  his  for  its  see  ITS.  J.  Hastings. 

HEAD  is  the  translation  in  OT  of  duT  (in  1  Ch 
10'"  n^ij'j  *skuU';  in  1  S  l'J'«  20'- "• '»,  IK  19» 
rtfi;"!?  the  place  where  or  the  object  on  which  the 
head  is  laid  ;  in  Aram,  portions  of  Dn  c'kt)  and  in 
NT  of  KtipaXii.  Tlie  word  is  used  very  frequently 
both  in  a  literal  and  a  metaphorical  sense. 

(a)  Of  men  ((Jn  Jil'",  Lv  8",  Ca  8»,  Mt  S",  Mk  6« 
Lk  7"  etc.  etc.);  opposed  to  'foot'  or  used  alon" 
with  it  in  such  expressions  as  '  from  head  to  foot 
(Lv  13",  cf.  Is  1')  :  the  son  of  the  Sliunammite 
cries,  from  the  etTects  of  sun-stroke,  '  My  head,  my 
head '  (2  K  4>»). 

(6)  Of  animals  (Gn  3"),  the  serpent's  head  to  be 
bruised  [?  see  Dillm.  nd  lor.]  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  Ex  12'  the  head  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Job 
4(P'  [Kng.  41']  of  the  crocodile.  A  'dog's  head'  is 
an  expression  of  contumely,  2  S  3*. 

(c)  In  a  transferred  sense,  of  inanimate  objects, 
e.g.  the  tower  of  Habel  whose  top  (o.-ii)  was  to  reach 
to  heaven  Gn  1 1*,  Jacob's  ladder  28'-,  and  frequently 
of  mountains  Ex  IT'"-  19™  etc.  We  read  of  the  head 
of  Jacob's  bed  Gn  47"  (cf.  He  11*"  where  ^ttI  t6  iKpov 
T^s  jid^dov  airroO  is  borrowed  from  the  LXX,  which 
must  have  read  .to'?  '  staff  instead  of  noo  '  bed.' 

Similar  to  this  is  the  usage  of  '  head  '  to  denote 
the  beginning  or  source  of  something,  e.g.  in  Gn  2'° 
the  river  wliich  issued  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  parted  into  four  '  heads,'  i.e.  stream-beginnings 
(Dillm.),  each  of  which  became  a  river  with  a 
separate  course  (cf.  the  use  of  pnt  in  Is  51*",  Ezk 
16'^  21^',  where  it  means  the  beginning  of  roads  and 
streets). 

{d)  Another  very  common  metaphorical  sense  of 
'  head  '  or  '  heads '  is  to  denote  t/ieprincipnl  person 
or  persons  in  a  community  (e.g.  Ex  6'*-  '■"  18^,  Nu 
1«-  ft  V  \0>  13»  17»  25^-  "  30',  Dt  1"  5=^  28'='- «,  Jos 
22",  1  Ch  5**,  Is  9'*-  "  (where  '  head  '  and  '  tail '  are 
opposed).  Allied  to  this  is  the  NT  reference  to  the 
man  as  head  of  the  woman  Eph  5^,  and  to  Christ 
as  head  of  the  Church  Eph  4'»  o-^,  Col  1'*  2'»  (where 
also  the  idea  of  the  head  as  a  vital  part  is  prob- 
ably included),  and  as  head  over  all  principalities 
and  powers  Col  2'*. 

'  Heads '  are  used  in  apocalyptic  literature  to 
denote  kings  or  empires  (cf.  the  golden  head  of  the 
image  seen  in  Nel'uchadrezzar  s  dream,  Dn  2*-, 
•which  represented  that  king  and  his  dynasty  ;  the 
four-headed  beast  of  7' ;  the  beast  ^vith  seven 
heads  and  ten  boms  of  Rev  13',  with  one  of  the 
heads  wounded  to  death,  v.',  on  all  of  which  see 
Daniel,  Revelation,  and  Bruston,  Etudes  tur 
Daniel  et  F Apocalypse). 

The  circumstance  that  the  head  is  a  principal 
Beat  of  life  explains  the  words  of  Achish  to  David, 
'I  will  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head  '(IS  28'), 
i.e.  body-guardsman  ;  cf.  Ps  140'  '  Thou  hast 
covered  (npi^p)  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle' ;  Dn 
1'°  'endanger  my  head.'  The  head  of  an  enemy 
might  be  cut  oil"  and  exhibited  as  a  trophy,  or  as  a 
proof  of  death,  Jg  7^,  1  S  IT*- "  31»,  2  S  4'  20="-, 
2  K  lO"*-.  Swearing  by  the  head  is  mentioned  as  a 
Jewish  practice  in  Mt  S?^.  The  character  of  the 
head  as  a  \-ital  part  accounts  also  for  certain  super- 
stitions connected  with  the  head  of  a  sacrificial 
victim.  While  in  Ex  12*  it  is  expressly  enjoined 
that  the  head  and  viscera  of  the  paschal  lamb  are 
to  be  eaten,  a  dill'erent  practice  was  widely  followed 
amongst  Orientals.  Tne  same  taboo  attached  to 
the  head  as  to  the  blood.  Among  the  Egyptians 
the  head  *  of  the  victim  was  thrown  into  the  Nile, 
•  Which  wa«  repanled  u  a  special  seat  of  the  soul. 


while  by  the  Iranians  it  was  deilicated  to  Haoma, 
that  the  immortal  part  of  the  animal  mi;;hl  return 
to  him.  A  dried  human  head  or  the  head  of  at 
animal  wius  frequently  used  by  the  Semites  as  a 
cliarni  (W.  U.  Smith,  'iW  359,  302,  449,  4jG). 

Jacob  placed  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of 
Ephraim  antl  Manasseh  as  a  symbol  of  convevinc 
the  bles.sinj;  to  them  (Gn  4S'"'-  ;  cf.  Gn  49^,  I'r  ll? 
11-").  In  like  manner,  evil  is  spokeu  of  as  being 
requited  or  returning  on  one's  head  (Jg  9",  2  Cu 
6^  etc.).  The  laying  of  one's  luinds  un  the  head 
of  a  sucrifcial  t-i</iin  (Ex  29",  Lv  V  4^-»  etc.)  is 
very  frequently  interpreted  as  a  symbolical  trans- 
ference of  sin  to  the  animal ;  but  while  this  is 
distinctly  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat 
(Lv  16'-'),  it  is  not  so  certainly  implied  lor  the 
ordinarj' burn t,-ofl'ering  (see  W.  1{.  Smith,  liSiOl  f.). 

The  «onry /i«a(/ is  a  sj'mbol  of  old  age  (Lv  19'-, 
1K2«-",  Pr  16»',  Is40S  cf.  Job  4F-) ;  it  is  to  be 
honoured,  Lv  19^- ;  it  is  pronounced  a  crown  of 
glory,  the  reward  of  uprightness,  Pr  16". 

^Vhile  the  general  sense  of  the  expression,  'heap 
coals  of  lire  upon  the  head '  (Pr  2o--',  lio  12-*')  is  clear 
enouifli  (St.  Paul  paraphrases,  '  Overcome  evil  with 
good  ),  its  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain  (see  Wilde- 
boer,  Reuss,  etc.,  on  Pr ;  and  Mej'cr,  Godet,  Sanday- 
Headlam,  etc.,  on  Ko,  ad  lor.}.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  working  of  the  principle  is  supplied  by  the 
words  of  Saul  to  David,  1  S  24"  20-'. 

To  lift  up  the  head,  when  spoken  of  oneself,  may 
mean  to  recover  from  disaster  (Jg  8^,  Zee  1-'),  or, 
generally,  to  succeed  or  to  carry  oneself  proudly 
Ps  83^  110'  (cf.  its  use  in  24'  of  gates  and  see 
Wellh.  ad  loc.  in  Haupt's  PB).  To  'lift  up  the 
head '  of  another  is  used  of  raising  to  honour  (Gn 
40"  of  Pharaoh's  cliief  butler,  2  K  25'-''  of  the  cap- 
tive king  Jehoiachin,  who  was  taken  out  of  prison 
by  Evil-Merodach).  In  Gn  40",  with  a  designed 
contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  butler,  it  is  said 
that  Pharaoh  wUl  '  lift  up  the  liead  of  the  chief 
baker  from  oil'  (^i;)  him,'  tlie  reference  being  to 
beheading. 

When  Elisha  was  told  that  'the  Lord  will  take 
away  thy  master  from  thy  head '  (2  K  2'  °),  the 
reference  is  probably  to  the  custom  of  pupils  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  their  teacher  (so  Siegfried-Stade ;  ci. 
Ac  22^). 

To  wag  or  shake  the  head  was  a  sign  of  contempt 
or  of  malicious  enjoj-ment,  Ps  64»  (RV),  Jer  18" 
(both  ii:).  La  2">  (yu) ;  cf.  Ps  44'^  ,Ier  48="  (both  nuo 
oi-^  'a  shaking  of  the  head');  Mt  27*',  Mk  15^ 
(/to-oDrTes  rds  (te0a\4s,  of  the  men  who  derided  the 
sulfering  Saviour). 

The  head  of  one  under  a  vow  was  not  shaven  till 
its  completion  (Nu  6'"»-,  Ac  18'^  21").  See  further 
under  Nazirite.  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
to  'round  the  comers  of  their  heads'  (Lv  19^)  in 
token  of  mourning  (cf.  Dt  14',  where  '  making 
baldness  between  the  eyes'  refers  to  the  custom  of 
shaWng  the  front  part  of  the  head  ;  see  Driver,  ad 
loc.,  and  on  Am  8"',  and  W.  R.  Smith,  ES  306  f.). 

Anointing  the  head  was  a  common  practice 
amongst  the  Jews  (Ps23»,  Mt  6"  26',  Mk  14',  Lk 
7").     See  further  under  Anointing. 

To  cover  (nrn)  the  head  was  a  token  of  mourning 
[2  S  IS*"  David  and  his  men  when  fleeing  from 
Absalom,  Jer  14',  Est  6'^  (||  Vjij)].  The  same  was 
expressed  by  putting  the  hand  upon  the  head  (2  S  13" 
Tamar  after  Anmon's  outrage)  or  putting  ashes  (-i':x) 
or  earth  (n-ix)  upon  it  (Jos  7",  1  S  4",  2S  1»  13'»,  La 
2"*).  It  is  po.ssible  that  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
Am  2' '  that  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the 
head  of  the  poor,'  i.e.  who  are  so  avaricious  that  they 
are  eager  to  secure  even  the  dust  strewn  upon  then 
he.ads  by  the  poor  in  token  of  their  distress  (see 
full  discus.sion  in  Driver,  ad  loc.). 

To  have  the  head  covered  (itoTaitaXi)7rT«r9oi)  in  the 
Christian  assemblies  is  enjoined  upon  women  by  St. 
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Paul  (1  Co  11').  The  contrary  rule  applies  to  men 
(v.*).  Much  ohscurity  attaclies  to  v.'"  'tor  this  cause 
ouglit  the  woman  to  have  power {^foi/o'Ia;',  RV  '[asign 
ofj  authority,'  AVni  i.e.  'acoveriiig,  in  sign  tliatshe 
isundertlie  power  of  her  husband,'  KVm  'authority 
over  ')  on  her  head  because  of  the  anjjels '  (oid  tous 
dyy4\ovs).  This  passage  will  be  fully  discussed  in 
art.  Power  (see  also  WH's  remarks  on  the  text). 
It  may  be  noted,  meanwhile,  that  what  is  emplia- 
sized  IS  the  presence  of  angels  in  the  sanctunrij,  and 
not  the  ordinary  Jewish  notion  (Taylor,  Sayings  of 
the  Fat/iers',  p.  156)  about  guardian  angels,  two 
of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  alwai/s  in  attendance 
on  every  human  being. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  Est  7'  there  is  an 
allusion  to  a  Persian  custom  of  covering  the  head 
or  face  in  token  of  seiitence  of  death  (so  Oif.  Jleb. 
Lex.,  V.  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch's  AT,  etc.).  In 
sui>j)ort  of  this  interpretation  appeal  is  made  to  a 
similar  custom  among  the  Romans  ('Caput  obnu- 
bito,  infelici  arbori  su.spcndito,' Cicero  iJoAjWo,  iv. 
I.S)  and  the  Macedonians  ('  Capite  velato  in  regiam 
adducunt,'  (Juint.  Curt.  vi.  8.  22).  But  in  the 
liev.  liihlique  Intcrnat.  (April  1898,  p.  258  ff.)  A. 
Condamin  gives  rea-sons  for  doubting  wliether 
eitlier  of  these  passages  is  relevant.  Sonie  evidence 
from  such  a  quarter  lus  Herodotus  would  be  much 
more  to  the  point.  Moreover,  the  LXX  have 
evidently  followed  a  diderent  text,  or  at  least  have 
interjireted  Jitferently  from  the  MT  ('sn  ["n  -jri)  and 
the  \  ulg.  (operucrunt  facicmeivs).  They  giveA/icn" 
bi  dnQvaas  durpdwr)  ry  irpoaunrt^  (of.  Jos.  Ant.  XI.  vi. 
II,  'A/idcoi/  5i  TTpds  toOto  KaTairXay^vro^  Kal  fxtjo^v  ^ri 
rtiOiy^aaOdi  imT)8ivTo%).  Condamin  maintains  that 
the  order  of  the  words  in  MT  and  the  absence  of  tin 
with  'J?  plead  in  favour  of  this  tr",  'the  face  of 
Ilaman  became  troubled'  (so  Siegfried  -  .Stade, 
Jl II  mnns  Gcsicht  verschleierta =verdiisterte sich).  The 
context  also  he  u.ses  in  su])i)ort  of  his  interpretation. 
If  the  MT  isn  (either  Qal  or  Pual)  is  considered 
insullicient  to  support  the  LXX  rendering,  it  w  ould 
be  easy,  ho  points  out,  to  emend  to  iiEn.  It  may  be 
added  that  npr;  is  never  used  elsewhere  of  covering 
the  face  but  always  the  head  (cf.  Est  6'^,  2  S  15''", 
Jer  14^).  When  the  face  is  spoken  of,  the  verbs 
employed  are  n;?  (Job  9"  23"  24">  etc.)  or  Tfijn  (Ex 
3«,  .lob  13"  etc.). 

With  the  Hebrews  not  the  head  but  the  heart 
was  the  seat  of  intellect.     See  Heart. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HEADBAND.— See  Band  and  Dress. 

HEADSTONE  is  erroneously  printed  in  mod. 
edd.  of  AV  as  one  word;  in  Kill  it  is  'head 
stone'  (eus  RV),  and  means  simply  the  topmost 
stone  of  the  building. 

HEADTIRE See  Dress  and  Tire. 

HEADY.— 'This  is  the  tr°  in  2  Ti  3<  AV  of  irpo- 
Ttnjt,  which  in  Ac  liP",  its  onlj'  rem.iining  occur- 
rence in  NT,  is  tr''  ' rashl v '  ( liV'  'rash').  Heady 
is  from  Tindale ;  and  has  ocen  adopted  by  all  the 
VSS  thereafter,  except  Rliem.  'stuhburne,'  and 
KV'  which  uses  its  mod.  equivalent  in  this  sense, 
'headstrong.'*  In  enumerating  'the  heap  of  in- 
conveniences that  spring  by  in'.einperate  and 
emierlluous  eating  and  drinkin/,  Tiiulalo  says 
{Ex/iii.'iitiuns,  p.  ",I3,  on  Mt  G'"'*),  'Our  fashions 
of  eating  make  us  slothful,  and  unlusty  to  labour 
and  study  ;  unstable,  inconstant,  and  light-man- 
nered ;  full  of  wits,  after-witted  (lus  we  call  it), 
incircutnspeet,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash,  and 
hasty  to  be"in  unadviseilly,  and  witliout  casting 
of  perils.'  Calvin  (in  (lohling's  tr")  uses  the  word 
of  .lob's  pa-ssions  (on  Job  32'"'),  '.Seeing  then  that 

*  Ilewlsirong  occun  In  AV,  Sir  30^,  ol  a  horee,  u  tr<>  of 


Job  had  so  heady  passions,  no  doubt  but  in  so 
dooing  hee  made  himselfe  more  rightuous  than 
God.'  Jligh-minil  and  Heady  are  tlie  names  of 
the  guns  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mansoul  placed 
at  Ear-gate  to  keep  the  Kind's  forces  out  (Bunyan, 
Holi/  \Var,  p.  50).  Bp.  Ilall  uses  tlie  word  as 
equivalent  to  hasty  ( Worlcs,  ii.  lOU,  on  '  Zacheus '), 
'There  must  be  no  moie  hast  than  good  speed  in 
our  performances ;  we  may  olfend  as  well  in  our 
hedffye  acceleration,  as  in  our  delay  ;  Moses  ran 
so  fast  downe  the  hill  that  he  stumbled  spiritually, 
and  brake  the  Tables  of  God.'  J.  Hastings. 

HEALTH. — This  word  has  become  greatly  nar- 
rowed in  meanin"  since  Kill.  Now  restricted  to 
the  state  of  the  body,  it  then  expressed  also  the 
condition  of  the  soul,  the  rel.ition  to  God  of  the 
whole  iierson.  Hence  in  'Morning  Prayer,'  'We 
have  left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought 
to  have  done,  and  we  have  done  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there  is 
no  health  in  us,'  which  has  retained  its  place  since 
the  Pr.  Bk.  of  1552.  But  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice, '  health '  of  1004,  '  And  as  the  Son  of  God 
did  vouchsafe  to  yield  up  his  soul  by  death  upon 
the  cross  for  j'our  health,'  is  found  as  'salvation' 
in  1602.  So  we  hnd  in  Wye.,  Ac  28=8  ■  Therfore 
be  it  knowen  to  you,  for  to  hethen  men  this  beltlie 
of  God  is  sent' ;  and  in  Tind.  (as  well  as  in  Wye.), 
Lk  19"  '  This  day  is  healthe  come  unto  this  h(iu>sc.' 
Cf.  also  Erasmu.s,  On  the  Creed,  p.  40,  'The  lir>-t 
degre  [  =  step]  than  unto  lielthe  is  Credere  dirum 
esse  {id  est)  to  believe  that  there  is  God.'  This  is 
the  meaning  of  'health'  in  Ps  42"  43'  'Who  is 
the  health  of  my  countenance'  (Wye.  'the  helthe 
of  my  chere').  The  Heb.  is  ri^a:,  which  is  tr'' 
'salvation'  in  Ps  62',  Is  56'  (Wj-c.  as  usual 
'helthe,'  Cov.  '  .savynge  health'),  and  elsewhere. 
In  Ps  62-  the  word  is  used  of  the  person,  '  He  only 
is  my  rock  and  my  salvation'  (  =  ' saviour,'  which 
is  Cheyne's  tr°  in  "Ps  42"  43';  R'V'm  gives  'help,' 
which  is  Coverdale's  word).  Again  in  Ps  67^ 
'  That  thy  way  may  be  known  \\\ion  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations ' ;  '  saving  health  ' 
stands  for  the  same  Heb.  word  (Wye.  'helthe'; 
'  savynge  health  '  being  from  Coverdale,  who  uses 
the  phrase  in  other  places,  as  Is  51'  'But  my 
rightuousness  shal  en<lure  for  ever,  and  my  sa\'ynge 
health  from  generacion  to  generacion  '). 

But  'health'  was  often  used  in  a  still  wider 
sense,  denoting  the  prosperity  or  safety  of  a  person 
or  a  place.  As  expressing  '  safety '  it  occurs  in 
Ac  27**  '  Wherefore  I  pray  you  to  take  some 
meat :  for  this  is  for  j'our  health '  (<ru-n}pla,  RV 
'safety').  Cf.  Ac  27-*  Wye.  '  Sothely  nether 
sunne  nether  sterris  aj)peringe  hi  mo  daycs,  and 
tempest  not  litil  schewinge  nygh,  now  al  the  hope 
of  oure  heelthe  was  don  awey.'    See  Medicine. 

J.  Hastings. 

HEART,  a'?  or  a?^,  KapSia.— In  the  AV  of  the  OT 
otlier  Hebrew  expressions  for  the  inwiird  jiarts  of 
the  bodj'  are  also  remleied  bv  'heart" :  e.ij.  3-ip  in 
Ps39^,  W  Ps  40».  'Heart'  has  thus  the  general 
sense  of  the  miil.if,  the  innermost  or  hidden  part 
of  am/thinq,  in  such  instances  as  the  'he.art  of  the 
sea,'  fix  15*  ;  of  heaven,  Dt4"  (RV  and  AVm) ;  of  a 
tree,  2  S  IS""-  ;  of  the  earth,  Mt  12*". 

But  its  ruling  use  is  (1)  for  the  bodily  orqnn,  of 
the  centrality  of  which  as  the  seat  of  life  the 
aiu-ients  had  on  the  whole  a  correct  view.  Since 
in  Bible  jihrase  '  the  life  is  in  the  blood'  (Lv  H"), 
that  organ  which  forms  the  centre  of  its  distribu- 
tion must  have  the  most  important  place  in  the 
whole  system.  So  by  an  easy  transition  'heart' 
came  (2)  to  signify  the  sent  of  man's  collcclivt 
eneryits,  the  focus  of  the  personal  life. 

This  secondary  or  p.sychical  meaning  it  holds 
unchanged  and  undisputed  through  the  whole  of 
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the  biblical  writings.  Its  prominence  as  a  psycho- 
logical term  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  other  ancient 
books  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  fact  tliat  tlie 
physical  heart  bulked  so  much  more  largely  in  the 
view  of  those  times  than  the  head  or  brain.  How 
rarely  are  any  functions  of  thought  attributed  to 
the  latter  in  the  OT  (see  only  Dn  2^  4'-  '• '»  7'-  "> 
as  e.\cei>tions).  Tliis  fact  introduces  the  only 
difl'erence  in  the  Bible  use  of  '  heart '  metaphorically 
from  that  of  everyday  modern  speech.  As  from 
the  llohly  heart  goes  forth  the  blood  in  which  ia 
the  animal  life,  so  from  the  heart  of  tlie  human 
soul  goes  forth  the  entire  mental  and  moral 
activity.  To  it  also  all  the  actions  of  the 
human  soul  return.  '  In  corde  actiones  animd 
hurtuince  ad  ipsvm  redciint '  (Roos).  There  tlie 
soul  is  at  liome  with  itself,  becomes  conscious  of 
doing  and  sulToring  as  its  own.  '  The  heart 
knoweth  the  bitterness  of  the  soul,'  or  '  of  itself ' 
(Pr  14>»). 

Heart  is  therefore  the  organ  of  conscience,  of  self- 
knowledge,  and  indeed  of  all  knowledge.  For 
though  tlie  reflective  function  is  prominent,  we 
must  note  that  all  inner  human  movements  are 
denoted  by  tliis  word  in  Scripture ;  the  rational 
and  intellectual  as  well  as  other.  This  is  the  main 
distinction  between  the  biblical  and  the  modern 
usage  of  the  word.  In  the  OT  it  by  no  means 
signilies  mainly  or  only  the  emotional  or  volitional 
elements  in  human  nature,  but  pre-eminently  the 
intellectual  (hence  3'?  ]'X=  'without  understanding'). 
It  is  only  in  the  later  Scriptures  that  the  Greek 
habit  of  distinguishing  the  rational  from  the 
emotional  finds  place. 

The  following  anal.vsis  of  the  OT  uses  of  3^7  and  37  is  abridged 
from  that  of  Ox/,  tlfb.  Lexicon  : — 

1.  Of  the  innt-r  man  in  contrast  vnth  the  outer;  opposed  to 
f  psh  Ps  73M,  garments  Jl  2>»,  hands  Ps  7313,  La  all  (?),  eves  Nu 
ISSa,  1  S  167,  ears  Ezk  31",  mouDi  Dt  30H,  speech  Ps  28^  7Sl». 

2.  The  inner  man,  comprehending  mind,  a^ectiong,  unit ;  not« 
e.g.  the  frequent  'with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  tho  soul' 
(B'JJ-'?;^!  ajS-*?:?)  Dt  4»  &>  and  oft.;  ct.  'what  is  in  the 
heart'  (njVj  •&■»)  Dt  K',  'with  the  heart'  (25^  DV)  Dt  85. 

3.  With  specific  reference  to  mind,  e.g.  2^h  'y'^N  'men  of 
mind'  Job  34i»-  M,  knoiplcdtje  Dt  85,  1  K  2«,  thinking,  reflection. 
Is  10",  memory  1  S  2112. 

4.  With  specific  reference  to  inclinations,  resolutions,  deter- 
minations 0/  the  will,  e.<).  'set  the  mind  to'  (■'?N)  1  S  73,  1  Ch 
29I8,  *  Pharaoh's  mind  was  changed'  ('d  '^  ^?'7")  Ex  145. 

6.  With  specific  reference  to  continence,  'my  heart  lye,  con- 
science) shall  not  reproach  me '  Job  276. 

6.  With  specific  reference  to  moral  character :  God  tries  the 
heart  1  Ch  2917;  'uprightness  of  heart'  Dt  05,  heart  perfect 
with  (ny)  1  K  861 ;  heart  as  seat  of  naughtiness  1 S  17'-iS(?),  pride 
Ps  1015  ;  heart  circumcised  or  uncircumcised  Dt  1018,  Lv  26*^, 
hardened  Dt  230. 

7.  Heart  =  (/ie  man  himself,  Dt  7"  8"  9«,  U  141S. 

8.  As  seat  of  the  appetites,  Ps  10415. 

9.  As  seat  of  emoliontt  and  passions,  e.g.  joy  Is  3029,  trouble 
1  K  838,  anger  Dt  19«,  hate  Lv  19". 

10.  As  seat  of  courage  (for  which  usually  l^n)  Dn  1125, 

Because  it  is  the  focus  of  the  personal  life,  the 
workplace  for  the  appropriation  and  assimilation 
of  every  influence,  in  '  lieart,'  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, lies  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
man.  Only  what  enters  the  heart  forms  a 
possession  of  moral  worth,  only  what  comes  from 
the  heart  is  a  moral  production.  The  Bible  places 
human  depravity  in  the  '  heart '  because  sin  is  a 
principle  Mliich  has  its  seat  in  the  centre  of  man's 
inward  life,  and  thence  'defiles'  the  whole  circuit 
of  liis  action  (Mt  IS'*- »>).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
regards  the  '  heart '  as  the  sphere  of  divine 
influence,  the  starting-point  of  all  moral  reno- 
vation:  'The  work  or  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts'  (Ro  2");  'A  new  heart  will  I  give  you' 
(Ezk36=«);  'Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith '^(Ac 
15').  Once  more,  the  '  heart '  as  lying  deep  within 
contains  '  the  hidden  man  '(IP  3^),  the  real  man. 
It  represents  the  true  character,  but  conceals  it ; 
hence  it  is  contrasted  with  the  '  outward  appear- 


ance,' and  is  declared  to  be  the  index  of  character 
only  for  Him  who  'searches  the  heart  and  tries 
the  reins  of  the  children  of  men  '  (1  S  IG' ;  Jer  17" 
20'^). 

This  scriptural  usa'^e — making  the  heart  the 
source  of  the  moral  life — lends  tirmncss  and  sim- 
plicity to  its  teachings  about  sin  ami  grace.  That 
man's  moral  corruption  is  seated  in  his  heart  means 
that  not  the  substance  of  liuman  nature  or  the 
personality  of  man  is  perverted,  but  hi.s  principles 
of  action.  That  the  saving  process  begins  with  '  a 
new  heart '  means  that  not  another  self  or  person- 
ality is  substituted,  but  that  new  principles  of 
action  are  introduced.  Hence  the  whole  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace  is  biblically  grounded  in  a  way  to 
free  it  from  mistake  or  exaggeration. 

On  the  relation  of  the  term  Heart  to  Soul,  Spirit, 
Keins,  Conscience,  see  under  these  words. 

LlTKRATURB. — Oi;f.  Heb.  Lex.  i.  2yb  and  3^  ;  Cremer,  Bib.- 
Theol.  Lex.,  and  Thayer  •Grimm  «.  tucfiiit ;  Ochler,  Theol.  oj 
OT,  i.  221  tT.,ii.  449;  Schultz,  OT  Theol.  ii.  248;  Weiss,  Bib. 
Theol.  of  ST  ('  Heart'  in  Indei).  J.  LaIDLAW. 

HEARTH.— The  word  '  hearth  '  is  found  in  seven 
passages  of  our  AV,  in  all  of  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception (Is  30"),  it  has  been  discarded  by  the 
Revisers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  intro- 
duced three  times  into  their  text  (Lv  6°  [Heb.'], 
Ezk  43"- '"),  and  once  besides  in  an  explanatory 
note  in  the  margin  (Is  29' ;  for  all  of  these  see 
No.  4  below). 

1.  The  primitive  domestic  hearth  was  a  mere 
depression  in  the  earthen  floor  of  tlie  living-room, 
where  the  family  meal  was  cooked,  and  around 
which,  in  the  cold  season,  the  family  gathered  for 
warmth.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  hearth  was 
perhaps  npto  mOkid  (Ps  1023  [Heb.*]  'my  bones  are 
burned  as  an  heartli'  AV  ;  but  RV  has  'as  a  fire- 
brand,' cf.  LXX  (ppvyiov,  with  the  former  render- 
ing in  the  margin).  This  word  would  thus  be 
identical  in  meaning  as  well  as  in  form  with  the 
Arabic  maukid."  The  nearly  allied  Tp;  (Is  3U'''), 
by  AV  and  RV  rendered  '  hearth,'  is  more  strictly 
the  burning  mn.t.t,  a  meaning  which  many  would 
give  to  moke.d  (see  both  words  in  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.). 
The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  form  nii-iD 
muhcdnh  (Lv  6-'  [Hel).^]  'the  bumt-offerin"  shall 
be  on  the  hearth'  RV ;  'on  its  flrewood '  llVm), 
which  is  probably  not  an  independent  word,  but 
the  masc.  form  {mOkal)  with  sutBx  (so  Uillni., 
Strack,  etc.).  A  detailed  description  of  the  modern 
Syrian  hearth  (mniikdi)  is  given  by  Land  berg 
(Proverbes  et  Dietons,  pp.  73,  74),  with  illustration 
(p.  455).  The  smoke  from  the  hearth,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  fuel,  wood,  charcoal,  dung,  etc. 
(see  Coal,  Fuel)  were  burned,  escaped  as  best  it 
might  through  door  or  latticed  window  (n;-;.^, 
Hos  13*  AV,  RV  '  chimney  '),  since  chimneys  were 
unknown  (see  Chim.vky). 

2.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes,  at  least, 
braziers  or  chafing  dishes  were  in  common  use. 
Thus  Jehoiakim  on  a  memorable  occasion  had 
Jeremiah's  roll  'consumed  in  the  fire  that  was  in 
the  brazier'  (nxn  Jer  3022-=3  RV  ;  AV  in  each  ca.se 
'  on  the  hearth '  ;  LXX  fVi  ttjs  ccrxipa!,  whicli  is 
ambiguous)  in  his  'winter  house.'  A  similar 
firepan  is  referred  to  in  Zee  12*  ('  like  a  pan  of  lire ' 
CN  li's ;  so  RV,  but  AV  '  like  a  heartli  of  fire '). 
Cf.  for  NT  times  Jn  IS'*  2I». 

3.  In  Gn  18"  Sarah  is  requested  to  'make  cakes 
upon  the  hearth'  (AV),  for  which  RV  has,  more 
literally,  'make  cakes.'  The  cakes  in  question, 
termed  'ugith  (ni;y),  were  really  baked  '  upon  the 
hearth '  by  being  covered  with  the  hot  ashes,  and 
are  therefore  accurately  rendered  by  the  Vulgate 

•  So  Del.  inloc,  and  Siegfried-Stade's  Lex.  For  other  possibis 
significations  of  Ip'iO  see  Bsthgen  s  note  in  bis  Handkt  mmentar 
in  loc. 
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sulicincricios  panes  (LXX  iyKpvtpiai).     See  BREAD, 
v(.l.  i.  p.  318. 

4.  We  have  seen  (under  No.  1  above)  that, 
accoitling  to  a  possible  interpretation,  the  top  of 
the  altur  of  burnt-oflerin^'  was  known  as  its 
'  hearth '  (Lv  6'  [Heb.-]  in  ItV).  Tliis  is  confirmed 
by  the  description  in  Siracli  of  Simon  the  high 
priest  standing  '  by  the  heartli  of  the  altar'  (t'crrus 
Trap' f'ffx<ip? /3u//oO,  Sir  50'-).  The  upper  jiortion  of 
tlie  altar  aluo  receives  a  special  name  from  Kzekiel, 
viz.  'Ari'cl  (^x-ixn,  so  Kere  43">- '"),  the  origin  and 
precise  significance  of  wliicli  are  uncertain.  Most 
recent  scholars  are  in  favour  of  tlie  meaning 
adopted  bv  the  Itevisers,  '  altar  hearth '  (AV 
wrongly  'a^tar.'*). 

Tlie  enigmatical  term  Ariel  ('^K'li'),  by  which 
I.saiah  (29"')  designates  Jeru.saleni,  is  also,  by 
various  modern  writers,  understood  in  this  sense 
of  '  altar  hearth '(cf.  KVni  'hearth  of  God.'  See 
coram,  of  Duhm  and  Skinner,  in  loc. ;  also  Ariel 
in  vol.  i.  with  rell.  there,  to  which  add  Cheyne, 
Isaiah,  in  Haupt's  '  Polychrome  Bible'). 

A.  U.  S.  Kennedy. 

HEATH  (ijnv  'ar'ar,  nySiy^  'arffir,  a.ypio^i.vplKTi,  Sfos 
il7/?ios,  myrica).  —  This  is  AV  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  plant  growing  in  tlie  desert, 
doubtless  identical  with  the  'nr'ar  of  the  Arabs, 
Juniperus  P/irenicea,  L. ,  wliicli  grows  on  the  W. 
face  of  the  range  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  over- 
looking the  Arabah.  Its  branches,  clotlied  with 
minute  scale-like  leaves,  may  well  entitle  it  to  the 
name  'naked  tree'  (AVm  Jer  48').  In  this  and 
ihe  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  (Jer 
17"),  KVm  lias  *a  tamarisk  tree.'  There  is  another 
species  of  Juniper,  called  by  the  Arabs  'ar'ar.  It 
is  ./.  oxyccdrii.i,  L.  This  species  is  not,  however, 
a  desert  plant.  It  grows  in  the  middle  and  sub- 
alpine  regions  of  Syria.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  is 
the  plant  referred  to.  One  species  of  heath.  Erica 
verticillata,  Forsk.,  grows  on  .-i.indstone  and  chalky 
rocks,  at  an  altitude  of  from  3iiU  to  3500  ft.,  on  the 
W.  face  of  Lebanon  and  the  chains  to  the  north- 
ward. This  cannot  be  the  plant  intended.  There 
ire  no  heaths  in  the  desert.  G.  E.  Post. 

HEATHEN.— The  title  'Nations'  in  Scripture 
(Heb.  Guiim,  Gr.  Ethne),  originally  covering  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  soon  comes  to 
desi™ate  exclusively  the  non-Jews,  the  untircum- 
eised.  Scripture  casts  its  view,  and  it  is  a  sym- 
pathetic view,  over  the  whole  human  race,  before 
It  treats  of  the  forefatliers  of  the  Israelites  in 
particular.  Though  many  of  the  Jews  of  later 
times  became  proudly  exclusive  in  their  treatment 
of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  privileged 
people,  the  religion  of  Scripture  gives  no  warrant 
lor  such  an  attitude  on  their  part;  it  is  funda- 
mentally characterized  by  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
The  .synopsis  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  given  in 
(in  10,  by  connecting  tneni  all  with  Noali,  pre- 
sents them  as  related  to  each  other  like  kinsmen. 
Dillmann  {Genesi.t,  p.  176)  points  out  how  other 
races  too,  I'gyptians  and  Plioinicians,  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  even  Indians  and  Persians,  had 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, but  usually  paid  little  attention  to  foreigners, 
except  when  iiilliienced  by  political  or  commercial 
reasons,  and  often  despi.sed  them  a.s  mere  bar- 
barians. '  Here  in  Genesis,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  peoples  that  were  known  by  repute,  most  of 
whom  could  not  have  stood  in  any  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  countrymen  of  the  writer,  are  includeii 
in  his  survey.  All  the  divisions  of  mankind  are 
collected  in  a  genealogical  tree,  and  Israel  is  lield 
U)  be  only  an  ordinary  branch  on  the  stock  of 
•  Kor  ''NTt.T  /lar'il,  Eik  43'»»  (RV  'upper  altar'),  wo  •hould 
reail  oa  above  Sk'IH.1,  or  perhaps  (hroiiKhoul  Sm-kH,  aa  on  the 
Uoabitc  Stone  (Smend  and  Sociu,  line*  12, 17). 


universal  humanity.'  The  same  breadth  of  out- 
look is  indicated  in  the  announcements  that  God 
created  mnn  in  His  own  image  (Gn  1-''),  that  He 
blessed  Niirih  and  his  sons,  and  assigned  a  pcnaltj 
for  the  shedding  of  man's  blood  (Gn  9'-*).  Even 
in  giving  the  promise  of  special  favour  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  God  showed  Himself  gracious  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  world  as  well.  One  race 
was  chosen  and  disciplined  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  whole.  In  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12^). 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  the  severest  treatment 
of  the  heathen  approved  of  in  the  OT.  Eftbrts 
were  made  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites  after  the 
land  of  Pal.  was  entered,  and  the  OT  represents 
that  it  was  a  great  sin  to  sjiare  them  (Ex  2.3'-'"'-, 
NuSS'-"-,  I)t2u""').  The  disaster  that  befell  the 
Canaanites  is  viewed,  however,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  utter  moral  corruption,  their  grievous  sin 
against  the  lij^dit  of  nature ;  the  reflection  stirred 
by  their  ruin  is  comparable  to  that  which  is  now 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  inexorable  laws  of 
Providence  on  demoralized  nations  of  modem 
times.  Israel  was  commanded  to  make  no  mar- 
riages with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  that  re- 
mained (Jos  23'-),  and  to  make  no  league  with 
them  (Jg  2-).  The  prophets  had  an  arduous 
struggle  to  keep  Israel's  worship  of  J"  separate 
from  that  whicli  was  contaminated  bv  the  idola- 
trous heathen  rites  as  practised  on  the  nigh  places. 
Heathenism,  with  its  distinguishing  feature  of 
idolatry,  remained  a  congenital  faith,  even  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  spiritual  monotheism  was  a 
new  tiling  which  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  repug- 
nant to  them.  The  centralization  of  Jewish  wor- 
shiji  at  the  temple,  as  enjoined  in  Ut,  was  mainly 
due  to  the  purjio.se  of  the  prophets  to  isolate 
the  chosen  people  from  all  tlieir  heathen  neigh- 
bours. The  natural,  racial,  inherited  proclivities 
of  the  Israelites  could  not  be  extinguished,  and 
the  nation  could  not  adv.ance  in  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  the  true  God  otherwise  than  liy 
the  method  of  seclusion  from  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  prophets,  however,  far  from  cherishing  a 
spirit  of  blind  hostility  towards  the  heathen,  fore- 
see the  day  when  the  nations  will  be  gathered 
into  the  one  family  of  God's  people,  having  rest 
and  comfort,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the 
law  that  goes  forth  from  Jerusalem.  The  ''olden 
age  of  the  world,  according  to  the  OT,  is  in  the 
future,  and  the  heathen  will  participate  in  its 
glory  (Is  40-06).  The  Bk.  of  Jonah  sets  forth 
God  s  tender  regard  for  the  heathen. 

Jewish  exclusiveness  as  towards  the  heathen 
culminates  in  the  post-exilic  age.  The  Jews  being 
shorn  of  political  influence,  became  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  devotion  to  their  faith,  and  hedged 
it  round  with  an  elaborate  system  of  ritual  (the 
Levitical  law).  Tlie  barrier  between  them  and 
the  heathen  thus  became  more  impas.sjible  than 
ever. 

As  the  Greeks  spread  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediter.,  and  tlieir  speech  and  customs  became 
more  prevalent  (2  Mae  4""''),  they,  as  the  principal 
representatives,  stood  for  the  lieathen  generally 
(Ko  10'^  1  Co  10=-^  12",  (;al  3-';  cf.  Jn  7"). 

The  Jewish  view  of  the  he.ithen  is  marked  by 
conflicting  elements,  and  needs  to  be  superseded. 
The  heatlien  are  at  once  held  in  repugnance,  and 
called  to  the  highest  honour. 

Christianity  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  Judaism.  As  the  world 
had  needed  preparation  for  the  coming  ol  Christ, 
so  He  took  up  the  work  which  wa.s  begun  anuiiig 
the  Jews  and  completed  it.  But  the  principle  of 
universalism  is  involved  in  His  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  God   as  a  kinirdom  of  rii/hteousne.-^ 
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and  love ;  in  His  doctrine  of  God  as  the  Father 
of  iniliWdual  spirits,  who  welcomes  the  returning; 

f>ro«li;;nl  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  repent-s  and 
las  mith  (Lk  15) ;  or,  a^'ain,  in  His  aunouncvnicnt 
that  God  is  a  spirit,  who  mu^t  be  worsliiiipcd  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  4'-=').  God  is  the  Father 
of  all,  and  the  conditions  of  acceptance  with  God 
are  kucIi  as  all  men  can  and  ought  to  fulfil. 

What  was  implicit  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  on 
this  matter  was  made  explicit,  after  a  period  of 
conflict  with  the  other  apostles,  by  St.  1  aul.  To 
the  latter  there  is  no  distinction  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  e.\cept  that  the  Jews,  as  beinj;  the  better 
prepared,  through  the  oracles  of  God  entrusted  to 
thera,  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  gospel 
first  (Ro  3-).  But  the  Gentiles,  too,  have  had  a 
measure  of  training  by  the  law,  tliat  which  is 
known  through  nature  and  conscience ;  and  if 
they  turn  to  God  and  keep  the  law,  their  uncir- 
cumci.sion  will  be  counted  to  them  for  circumcision 
(Ko  2"-^).  In  all  tliis  a  continuous  plan  is  seen 
to  be  worked  out  by  God,  for  those  wtio  sincerely 
believe  are  the  true  descendants  of  Abraham, 
having  his  faith ;  and  they  are  the  truly  circum- 
cised, for  true  circumcision  is  of  the  heart  (Uo 
2ff.). 

According  to  the  gospel,  heathenism  proves  to 
bo,  not  a  matter  of  nationality,  but  of  spirit  and 
character.  So  in  the  OT  the  moral  aspect  of  it 
is  frequently  emphasized,  especially  in  the  Psalms, 
where  heathenism  is  often  synonymous  with  wick- 
eilncss.  Its  essence  is  set  forth  Ijy  Christ  in 
Mt  G^'- ".  To  the  heathen  mind  God  is  a  power 
that  needs  to  be  appeased  or  conciliated  for  world/ y 
purposes.  The  world  only  is  souglit  with  desire — 
protection  from  disease  or  misfortune,  material 
prosperity,  enjoyment  bodily  or  mental.  By  the 
faithful  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  is  made 
the  first  choice,  and  the  God  who  is  worshipped 
is  seen  in  His  true  character,  is  recognized  as  the 
true  (Jod  ;  He  is  reverenced  as  a  righteous  Spirit, 
and  loved  more  than  aught  else  for  His  faltierly 
goodness.  In  this  way  distinctions  of  race,  name, 
or  profession  pass  over  into  such  as  are  moral  and 
spiritual.     See  Foreigner,  Gentile,  Gek. 

G.  FEURIE.S. 

HEAYEN. — The  word  'heaven'  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  senses  in  the  OT  and  NT,  but  especially 
in  that  of  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  the  abode 
from  which  Christ  came  and  to  which  He  has 
returned,  and  the  destination  of  the  perfected 
saints.  The  etymological  associations  of  the  term 
are  e.xtensive.  It  is  of  uncertain  root,  though  it 
may  be  connected  with  the  Lat.  cavere,  and  the 
Eng.  have  and  heave.  It  appears  in  oifl'erent  forms 
in  many  European  languages,  Sw.  he/va,  Da. 
haeve,  Go.  hafjan,  Ic.  hcfja,  hi/inn,  Ger.  h^ben, 
OHG  heffan,  AS  hebban,  ME  heuen  ;  Chaucer,  CT, 
552 ;  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  however,  hebben. 
(See  Skeat,  Etymol.  Diet.''). 

In  the  OT  it  usually  represents  d;-;>,  Aram. 
v~i\,  which  expresses  '  heaven '  in  respect  of  its 
height ;  and  in  the  NT  oipavbi,  oiipavol,  which  may 
be  connected  with  tpvviu  =  lift,  heave  (cf.  Ger.  Lnft, 
Scot.  '  the  lift '),  and  the  Vedic  vanirm,  from  var  = 
tcgcre  (see  M.  Miiller,  Oxford  Essays,  p.  41).  In 
the  LXX  oiSpaxAt  stands  not  only  for  d;?^',  n;?^',  but 
also  for  Sx,  niS.x,  tn-:,  p-p,  nisnn,  '?3ri,  Di.in,  i"pi.  In 
our  AV  the  word  '  heaven  '  represents  in  addition 
to  o:;?*  mainly  three  words  of  different  significa- 
tions, yp^,  ci-c,  D'pijy.  But  there  are  also  certain 
words  of  which  it  is  erroneously  made  the  equiva- 
lent. One  of  these  is  the  term  '73^5,  which  expresses 
the  idea  of  roundness,  and  is  rendered  '  heaven  '  in 
Ps  77'*  (A  V),  as  if  it  meant  the '  round  orb  of  the  sky,' 
but  which  conveys  rather  the  notion  of  a  '  whirl,'  and 
may  be  best  renuered  '  whirlwind '  (so  RV).  Another 
is  P'^'U^  in  Ps  68*,  in  the  description  of  J"  riding 


'  on  the  heavens.'  But  while  the  term  might  be 
taken,  as  it  is  by  some,  in  the  sense  of  the  large 
expanse  of  the  sky,  it  is  more  accordant  with  ita 
usual  meaning  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  '  deserts.' 
Another  is  the  term  O's^;',  which  is  rendered 
'darkness'  by  the  Syr.  and  the  Vulg.,  and 
'  heavens '  in  the  AV  in  Is  S"  ;  but  it  means 
properly  'droppings,'  'clouds,'  and  expresses  prob- 
ably the  idea  of  the  clouds  ready  to  discharge  their 
rains.  In  Ps  80°- ",  too,  the  word  ,-"S'  is  rendered 
'  heaven,'  which  properly  denotes  '  dust,'  and  may 
be.st  be  rendered  the  'clouds'  or  the  'skies.' 

The  chief  ideas  attached  to  the  word  'heaven' 
in  the  OT,  therefore,  are  the  following.  It  is 
used  (1)  in  the  largest  sense,  to  signify  the  one 
half  of  the  whole  system  of  things,  the  upper 
division  of  the  created  world,  the  phrase  '  the 
heavens  and  the  earth'  expressing  the  universe  as 
a  whole  (Gn  1').  More  specilic^illy  it  is  used  (2) 
to  denote  the  Jirmanient  {(rrepiufUL),  the  sky,  the 
expanse  which  God  made  on  the  second  day  of  His 
creative  work,  after  the  formation  of  the  '  earth  ' 
and  the  institution  of  '  day '  and  '  night '  (Gn  !'•  *). 
This  'expanse'  is  represented  as  dividing  the 
waters  aljove  from  the  waters  beneath,  hi  speak- 
ing of  it  in  its  dill'erent  aspects,  the  OT  writers 
employ  a  great  variety  of  terms,  both  literal  and 
boldly  metaphorical,  which  naturally  move  within 
the  limits  of  the  poi)ular  conceptions  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Semitic  and  other  ancient 
peoples  on  the  subject  of  the  system  of  things,  and 
the  place  which  tlie  earth  held  in  it  as  its  centre 
and  the  proper  object  of  God's  creative  action.  The 
simple  ideas  which  meet  us  in  ancient  Greek  poetry 
(cf.  Homer,  //.  xvii.  425,  Od.  iii.  2  ;  Pindar,  01.  Od. 
10,  Nem.  vi.  3)  and  in  the  oldest  literature  of  the 
East  (e.g.  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  Babylonian  tablets, 
etc.),  are  also  expressed  in  the  01.  The  '  firma- 
ment,'or  vault  of  heaven,  is  de.scribed  in  terms  of 
a  strong  cover,  curtain,  or  roof  provided  for  the 
earth  (Is  40--,  Ps  104-),  resting  on  jiillars,  on  the 
mountains  and  the  waters  of  the  earth  (2  S  22",  Job 
2tj",  Pr  S-'''^).  Its  beauty  is  described  as  that  of 
crystal  or  sapphire  (Ex  24'*,  Job  37'«,  Ezk  l^-=»).  It 
is  represented  as  the  region  of  the  fowls,  the  winds, 
the  clouds  (Dn  4'^  (*•  ").  In  it  the  ancient  Heb- 
rews, like  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (cl.  Plutarch, 
iJe  plac.  phil.  2''',  Pliny,  2^),  conceived  God  to 
have  placed  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  (Gn  1", 
Is  14'-  34-'). 

It  is  used  also  (3)  to  denote  the  peculiar  abode 
of  Deity,  with  which  the  ideas  of  elevation, 
majesty,  glory,  power,  holiness,  unchangeableness 
are  associated.  It  is  the  place  to  which  prayer 
ascends  (2  Ch  30=^),  which  makes  J'"s  throne  (Is  6' 
66'),  which  is  His  peculiar  possession  in  contrast 
with  the  earth  which  He  has  given  to  the  sons  of 
men  ( Ps  1 15"*).  It  is  the  '  height '  or  '  heights '  (Job 
22'-',  Ps  148'),  snpramundane,  above  the  firmament 
and  all  created  things  (Ps29'-"'  104'^- »).  As  the 
dwelling-place  of  God  it  is  described  in  terms  of  a 
temple,  a  sanctuaiT,  a  palace,  a  throne  ( Ps  11*,  Mic  1', 
Hab  2^  etc.).  "the  ideas  of  the  supramundane 
abode  are  taken  so  naturally  from  the  visible 
things  of  the  mundane  holy  place,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  Jewish  worship  of  God  and  the  place 
where  He  was  specially  to  be  found,  tliat  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
immediately  in  the  writer's  thought  (e.g.  in  Is  6  ; 
see  Riehm,  EW,  under  the  word  Ilimmel).  It  is 
the  place,  too,  in  which  God  has  His  court  of  angels 
(Job  1'  2',  implicitly).  But  whUe  it  is  often  tnus" 
spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  habitation  of  God,  it  is 
also  described  as  incapable  of  containing  Him,  and 
the  prophets  declare  His  greatness  to  be  such  as  to 
surpass  all  the  bounds  of  space  and  all  idea  of 
residence  within  the  limits  even  of  the  heaven  ui 
heavens  (Is  40"  66' ;  cf.  1  K  8^). 
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But  it  is  also  used,  (4),  in  the  esiliatological  sense, 
to  express  the  new  constitution  of  thiiii^s  whicli 
sliall  in  the  end  talce  the  place  of  the  ])resent  im- 
perfect order.  In  many  passages  the  quality  of  the 
changeless  and  enduring  is  ascribed  to  '  lieaven,' 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  mutable  earth  and 
the  perishable  life  of  man  (Jos  11'',  Ps  72'- '•  " 
89=»,  Jer  SI"- »  33'^-  »).  But  it  is  also  exhibited 
as  an  aspect  of  the  changeful  and  transitory,  as 
contrasted  with  the  chan;;(;less  being  and  eternal 
years  of  God  Himself  (Ps  W2^--\  Is  51").  And  the 
OT  looks  forward  to  a  day  of  divine  judgment, 
the  issue  of  which  shall  be  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  order,  the  renewal  of  the  system  of  things, 
and  tlie  creation  of  a  glorious  condition  of  which 
a  restored  heaven  shall  form  part  (Is  05"  GO"). 

The  NT  takes  over  the  general  OT  idea  of 
'  heaven,'  Imt  witli  certain  dilierences  and  enlarge- 
ments. It  has  the  same  general  conception  of 
'  heaven  '  as  a  region  above  earth.  As  the  ()  f  speaks 
of  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven  (Gn  28'-),  of  Elijah 
as  going  '  up  '  in  a  whirlwind  to  lieaven  (2  K  2"),  of 
the  'heights'  of  heaven  (Job  11*),  etc.,  so  the  NT 
speaks  of  tlie  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing in  relation  to  heaven  (.In  1"),  of  St.  Paul  as 
'  caught  up  '  to  the  third  heaven  (2  Co  12-),  of  St. 
John  as  seeing  a  door  opened  in  heaven  and  hearing 
a  voice  sayin",  'Come  up  hitlier'  (Rev  4'),  of  the 
holy  city  as  descending  from  God  out  of  heaven 
(ReV  21"),  etc.  In  the  NT  it  is  also  the  name 
given  to  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God,  and 
Christ's  doctrine  of  God  as  our  '  Fatlier  in  heaven' 
adds  to  the  OT  conception  of  its  majesty  and 
remoteness  and  holiness  the  new  ideas  of  security, 
grace,  and  love.  The  whole  conception  of  heaven 
as  the  habitation  of  Deity  is  made  more  definite 
by  its  being  presented  as  the  scene  of  the  present 
life  and  activity  of  Christ.  It  is  the  jdace  from 
which  lie  came  to  earth  and  to  which  He  re- 
ascended  (Mk  10'",  Lk  24",  Ac  1")  ;  tlie  habitation 
wliich  '  must  receive  '  Him  '  until  the  times  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things'  (Ac  3-') ;  the  scene  of  His 
present  reign  and  His  present  work.  In  heaven  He 
is  in  '  the  presence  of  God  '  (He  9-^),  and  tliere  His 
glory  can  be  .seen  (Jn  17-^).  The  scene  of  Clirist's 
ri-<cn  life  and  the  work  of  intercession  whicli  He 
carries  on  in  it  are  described  with  special  fulness 
in  the  Rp.  to  the  Ileb.,  and  in  terms  of  tlie  ancient 
.Icwisli  sanctuary,  its  conditions,  its  sanctities,  and 
its  services  I  lie  S'  "'"•  O'").  Heaven  is  also  the  abode 
of  the  angels  (Mt  18'"  22™,  Rev  3»),  and  the  place 
from  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  down  (1  P  1"). 

It  is  chictly  in  its  eschatological  ajiplications 
that  the  word  '  heaven '  is  used  in  the  NT.  The 
idea  of  a  renewal  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth  that 
is  a.s.sociated  in  the  OT  with  the  judgment  of  the 
end,  is  given  more  distinctly  in  the  NT.  In  certain 
large  and  signiticant  passages  the  NT  speaks  of 
a  redemption  of  the  whole  creation  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  (Ro  8'-'),  of  a  gathering 
together  and  a  reconciliation  of  tilings  in  heaven 
as  well  as  things  on  earth  (F.pli  1'",  Col  l'-""),  of  a 
time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  (Ac  3-'),  of  a 
day  when  all  things  shall  be  made  new  (Rev  21'), 
of  the  formation  of  a  '  new  heaven  '  as  well  as  '  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dwcUcth  righteousness '  (2  P 
3'-- ",  Rev  21')-  The  NT  as.s(>ciates  this  renewal 
of  the  heavens  with  Christ's  Second  Coming  and 
the  Final  .luilgment,  and  connects  the  hope  of  a 
new  scene  and  order  for  man's  life  with  that  of  the 
linal  perfection  of  his  life.  Purther,  in  the  NT 
'  heaven '  is  in  jiarticular  the  linal  home  of  the 
righteous.  It  is  the  place  whicli  Christ  has  gone 
to  prepare  for  tlicin  (.In  IP),  the  place  from  which 
He  is  to  come  with  His  ludy  angels  (Mt  24"°,  Mk 
\S^,  I,k  2V^,  Rev  1')  for  the  final  arbitrament  of 
tlii  igs,  and  into  which  His  own  shall  be  received 
thi  t  they  may  be  with  llim  and  see  His  glory 
voi_  If. — ai 


(Mt  5'=,  Lk  e=»,  2  Cor  5\  Eph  0',  He  1(P  etc.). 
So  it  is  the  sum  of  all  good,  and  the  goal  of  man's 
hope  (Mt  G'9,  Lk  6-^  10=",  Ph  3™,  1  P  1',  He  12=»). 

Tliere  are  other  questions  regarding  the  '  heaven ' 
of  the  Bible  which  are  of  interest  and  require 
consideration.  Some  relate  to  the  use  of  the  term, 
others  to  the  ideas  of  heaven  which  find  expression 
in  the  Scriptures.  Among  these  is  the  question 
whether  the  word'  heaven'or  'heavens'  occurseither 
in  the  OT  or  in  the  NT  as  a  metonymy  for  God. 
The  Jew  of  later  times  had  so  exaggerated  a  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  name,  that  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  utter  the  most  proper  designation 
of  God,  but  had  recourse  to  equivalents,  'fliere  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  by  our  Lord's  tima 
the  word  '  heaven  '  or  '  heavens '  was  in  frequent  use 
in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  held  by  not  a  few  compecettt 
scholars  that  the  Jewish  formula  n:':?'  I'^i"?  is  an 
instance  of  this,  and  that  St.  Matthew's  phrase, 
'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  is  literally  the  same  as 
'the  kingdom  of  God,'  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
other  evangelists  and  of  St.  Paul  (see  Cremer,  Bib.- 
theol.  Lex.,  sub  voce  ^acriKeia  ;  Thayer's  Lex.,  sub 
voce  ovpavbi;  Edersheiiii's  ij/'e  and  Times  of  Jeius 
tlve  Messiah,  i.  205  ;  Jhrh.  f.  prot.  Theol.  1870, 
p.  100,  etc.  ;  Schurer,  UJP,  Eng.  tr.  div.  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  171).  The  instances  of  this  use  furnished 
by  the  Bible  are  at  the  best  very  scanty,  and  even 
the  most  probable  cases  are  negatived  by  many. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  at  least  one  sufficiently 
clear  instance  in  the  OT  (Dn  4'-'),  and  another, 
though  more  disputable,  in  the  NT  (Lk  15"),  where, 
however,  it  may  be  (as  it  is  taken,  e.g.,  by  Meyer 
and  others)  a  personification  of  the  heavenly  world 
'  as  injured  and  offended.' 

Another  question  is  whether  the  conception 
of  a  series  of  heavens  is  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  has  been  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the 
terms  which  seem  to  imply  the  influence  of  such  a 
conception  have  been  taken  for  plurals  of  majesty, 
or  larjre.rhetorical  expressions  of  the  idea  of  in  Ii  ii  i  ty. 
But  the  evidence  is  all  in  favour  of  the  aflirnia- 
tive  answer.  The  plural  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
points  in  that  direction.  Much  more  decidedlj- 
IS  this  the  case  with  such  forms  as  '  the  heaven  of 
heavens'  (Dt  10>^  IK  8-'',  P'*  148^),  'all  the 
heavens' (Eph  4'"  RV),  'the  third  heaven'  (2  Co 
12'-).  The  same  may  be  said  of  che  peculiar  phrase 
'in  the  heavenly  places,'  or  'in  the  heavcnlies' 
{ill  Tois  ivovpavioi^),  which  occurs  live  times  in  the 
Ep.  to  the  E]^h.  (1»- '»  «  S'"  6'-),  and  has  in  each  a 
local  sense.  To  which  must  be  added  the  idea  of 
Christ  as  the  tcreat  High  Priest  who  ha.s  '  passed 
through  the  heavens'  (He  4"),  and  is  'made 
higher  than  the  heavens' (He  7"*).  The  aflirma- 
tive  reply  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  prevailed  among 
other  ancient  peoples,  and  in  particular  among 
those  that  were  in  contact  with  the  Jewish  nation 
at  dilt'crent  periods  of  its  history,  such  as  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  Tiiis  conclusion  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  large  place  which  is  given 
to  this  idea  in  the  Rabbinical  literature,  and  in 
the  apocalvptic  and  other  psendepigraphic  books, 
both  Jewisli  and  Christian, — especially  the  Slavonic 
Enoch,  the  apocalyptic  parts  of  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  I'atriarch?,  4  Ezra,  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah,  the  Apocalypsos  of  Moses,  Ezra,  John, 
Isaac,  Jacob. 

With  this  is  connected  the  further  question 
whether  the  plurality  that  is  recognized  is  one  of 
three  heavens  or  of  seven.  It  has  been  thouj'ht 
by  some  that  only  the  idea  oi  a  series  of  three 
heavens  is  found  in  Scripvure.  Jt  has  been  jiro- 
nounced  liy  some  (Estius,  I>fl  Clcrc.  Bengel)  to  ba 
the  dortrim:  of  the  Bible  th.it  tl;eM>  aio  only  three 
heavens.  Origen  (dm.  Vds.  vi.  p.  280)  dc'iieJ 
that  St.  Paul  had  the  u'eAof  seves  bosvens,  <;^d  tii« 
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idea  of  a  threefold  heaven  obtained  a  considerable 
place  in  the  Church  (Suicer,  Thi:s.  ii.  p.  520,  etc.). 
But  the  evidence  wliich  bears  out  the  existence 
of  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  also  favours 
the  idea  of  a  sevenfold  series  of  heavens.  Among 
the  Babylonians  a  sevenfold  division  of  heavens 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  They  ha<l  the  conception 
of  seven  world-zones  ;  they  surrounded  thoir  cities, 
Erech  and  Echatana,  with  seven  walls  ;  they 
thought  of  hell  as  divided  into  seven  parta  by 
seven  walls.  And  though  no  explicit  reference  to 
it  appears  to  have  been  discovered  as  yet  among 
the  inscriptions,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
tlieir  heaven  was  also  divided  into  seven  sections 
(.lensen,  Kosm,  der  Babj/l.  pp.  232-252 ;  Sayce, 
Jlib.  Led.  pp.  221-227).  In  the  Zoroastrian  books, 
but  not  in  the  earliest,  we  find  the  idea  of  a  suc- 
cession of  seven  heavens,  which  were  traversed 
bj'  Sosioch  in  seven  days,  Zar.-ithrustra  himself 
occupying  a  golden  throne  in  the  seventh.  The 
Jews  were  fiimiliar,  too,  with  the  planets,  of 
which  four  are  mentioned  by  name  m  the  OT 
(2  K  IV",  Am  5««,  Is  14"  46'  65").  The  same  con- 
ception of  seven  heavens  appears  to  have  been 
almost  universal  among  the  Rabbis,  only  R.  Juda 
boing  mentioned  as  diverging  from  the  general 
doctrine,  and  teaching  the  existence  of  but  two 
heavens.  The  pseudepigr.aphic  writings,  and  very 
delinitely  the  Slavonic  Knocli  and  the  Testa- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  give  the  same 
enumeration  of  the  lieavens,  and  describe  them  at 
length.  It  is  hazardous  to  infer,  as  Meyer  does, 
from  the  notice  of  Paradise  in  2  Co  12''  that  St.  Paul 
thouglit  of  it  as  higher  than  the  third  heaven  and 
belonging  to  a  fourth  heaven  ;  for  in  the  pseud- 
epigraphic  literature  Paradise  is  repeatedly  repre- 
sented as  being  in  the  third  heaven.  But,  in  view 
of  the  evidence,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  the  conception  of  the  heavens  which  pervades 
the  OT  and  the  NT  (not  e.xcepting  the  Pauline 
writings,  though  St.  Paul  mentions  only  the  third 
heaven  and  Paradise)  is  that  of  a  series  of  seven 
heavens. 

This  idea  of  a  plurality  of  heavens  as  it  appears 
in  the  Biblical  writings,  however,  is  free  from  the 
extravagances  and  puerilities  wliich  we  tind  associ- 
ated with  it  in  the  extra-canonical  literature.  In 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  e.g., 
carious  details  are  given  of  each  of  the  several 
heavens.  The  first  is  full  of  darkness  and  gloom  ; 
the  second,  of  tire,  ice,  and  snow.  The  third  con- 
tains the  hosts  that  are  to  execute  judgment  on 
the  spirits  of  deceit  and  of  Beliar.  In  the  fourth 
are  thrones  and  authorities ;  in  the  fiftli  and  the 
sixth  are  angels  with  different  otficcs.  In  the 
seventh  dwells  the  Great  Glory.  In  the  Slavonic 
Enoch  there  is  a  still  more  elaborate  description. 
In  the  first  heaven,  it  is  there  said,  are  'a  very 
great  sea,'  and  '  the  elders  and  the  rulers  of  the 
stars,'  and  treasuries  of  snow,  ice,  clouds,  and 
dew.  In  the  second  are  the  prisoners  reserved  for 
eternal  judgment.  In  the  third  are  found  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  tree  of  life  and  an  olive 
tree  ever  distilling  oil.  In  the  fourth  are  seen  the 
course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  angels,  and  the 
phoenixes  and  the  chalkidri  that  wait  upon  the 
sun.  In  the  fifth  are  the  watchers,  troubled  and 
silent,  on  account  of  their  fallen  brethren.  In  the 
•;ixlh  are  seven  bands  of  angels,  very  bright  and 
glorious,  students  of  the  courses  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  also  the  angels  over  the  souls  of  men,  with 
seven  phuenixes,  seven  cherubim,  and  seven  six- 
winged  creatures.  In  the  seventh  are  the  heavenly 
hosts,  the  ten  great  orders  of  angels,  and  the  Lord 
Himself  on  His  lofty  throne.  In  the  R^libinical 
books  we  find  similar  trivialities.  In  tlio  Bi-n-jf/i. 
rabba,  c.  6,  the  Bammidbur  rabha,  c.  17,  and  the 
CKagiqa,  xii.  6,  e.g.,  the  dill'ereoces  between  the 


several  heavens  are  given  in  extreme  and  fanciful 
detail.  The  first  or  lowest  heaven  is  called  Vilun 
(pSi,  Lat.  velum),  and  is  em|ity.  The  second  ia 
called  I!af:ia,  and  contains  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  third  is  called  Shechnhim,  and  contains 
the  mills  th.at  grind  the  manna  for  the  righteous. 
The  fourth  is  called  Zcbul,  and  in  it  .-re  the 
heavenly  Jenisalem,  the  temple,  the  altar,  and 
Michael.  The  fifth  is  named  Mnon,  in  which  are 
the  '  hosts  of  angels,  praising  God  by  night,  but 
keeping  silent  by  day  that  God  may  bear  the 
praises  of  Israel.  The  sixth  is  named  ."ifac/mn, 
and  it  holds  the  treasuries  of  the  snow,  hail,  rain, 
and  dew.  The  seventh  is  known  as  Arnvath,  the 
seat  of  judgment  and  righteousness,  with  tlie 
treasuries  of  life,  peace,  and  blessing.  In  it,  too, 
are  the  souls  of  the  righteous  dead,  the  spirits  and 
souls  of  men  yet  to  be  bom,  and  the  dew  with 
which  the  dead  shall  be  awaked.  And  in  it  are 
the  Seraphim,  Opliannim,  Chayyoth,  and  other 
orders  of  angels  (cf.  Dante,  Par.  c.  27),  and  (iod 
Himself  on  His  eternal  throne.  The  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  gives  another  incongruous  description  of  the 
series  of  heavens. 

Similar  speculations,  and,  if  possible,  even  more 
tasteless  and  absurd,  appear  to  have  been  indulged 
in  by  certain  heretical  leaders  and  their  sects. 
Irenoeus  (Cont.  Hitr.  bk.  i.  c.  v.  2)  and  Tertullian 
(Adv.  Valent.  20)  speak  of  the  fancies  of  the 
Valentinians  on  the  subject.  From  Irena;us  (Adv. 
Hier.  bk.  i.  c.  xxx.  4,  5),  Origen  (Con.  Cels.  vi.  31), 
and  Epiph.  (IlrEr.  xxvi.  10),  we  learn  also  that  the 
Ophites  lield  the  doctrine  of  a  Hebdomad  of  heavens 
ruled  by  seven  potentates.  Others,  e.g.  the  Gnostic 
Marcus  (Iren.  Adv.  Plcer.  bk.  i.  c.  xvii.  I),  reckoned 
ei''lit  heavens,  and  Basilides  (August.  De  Ii(rr.  i.  4) 
held  there  were  365.  Nor  are  the  Christian  apooa 
lypses,  such  as  the  Apoc.  Mosis,  the  Apoc.  Esdrae, 
the  Apoc.  Johannis,  less  given  to  such  specula 
tions.  The  belief  in  a  series  of  seven  heavens, 
with  some  of  the  curious  theories  which  prevailed 
so  extensively  on  the  subject,  penetrated  indeed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  more  or  less 
favoured  by  some  of  the  leading  Fathers.  Clement 
of  .-Uexandria,  e.g.,  mentions  it  in  terms  which 
suggest  that  he  did  not  question  its  validity 
(Strom,  iv.  25).  Origen  refers  to  it  in  much  the 
same  way,  explaining,  however,  that  there  was  no 
authoritative  doctrine  on  the  subject  (De  princ. 
ii.  11).  Augustine  has  an  uncertain  theory  of  his 
own,  implying  three  heavens  (De  Gen.  ad  lit.  xii. 
5,  27).  Even  near  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  these 
notions  held  such  a  place  in  Christian  thought, 
that  Philastrius  pronounced  it  a  heresy  to  deny 
the  plurality  of  the  heavens,  though  the  question 
of  tlie  particular  number,  whether  two,  tliree,  or 
seven,  was  left  open  (De  Hfer.  bk.  94).  At  last, 
however,  the  reaction  came,  and  Clirj'sostom  de- 
clared tlie  whole  conception  of  a  series  of  heavens 
to  be  a  human  fancy,  and  contrary  to  Scripture. 
Repudiated  by  the  Church,  it  was  adopted  by 
Moliammedanism.  It  is  affirmed  in  the  Koran 
(e.g.  c.  22,  41),  and  in  later  Mohammedan  writings 
it  appears  in  the  crudest  possible  forms. 

The  ideas  of  '  heaven  '  and  the  '  heavens '  which 
are  expressed  in  Scrij>ture  are  of  a  different  order. 
Neither  in  the  OT  nor  in  the  NT  have  we  any- 
thing like  those  far-fetched  ineptitudes.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  it  should  be  so,  in  Wew  of 
the  f.act  that  these  things  prevailed  so  long  and 
so  widely,  and  had  so  great  a  hold,  not  only  of 
ethnic  faith,  but  also  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
thought.  Later  Christian  theology  has  relapsed 
from  time  to  time  into  such  theorizings,  distin- 
guishing between  the  heaven  of  clouds,  the  heaven 
of  stars,  and  the  empyrean  ;  between  the  visible 
heaven  or  tirinaiiient,  the  spiritual  heaven,  the 
abode  of  saints  and  angels,  and   the  intellec'.ual 
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heaven,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  iiniiuMliate  nsion  of 
God  (Elucidar.  c.  3)  ;  between  the  iwlumsidi're.um, 
the  ccelum  crystallinum,  and  the  caelum  empyreum 
(John  of  Dam.,  Thomas  Aiiuin.,  etc.) ;  or  between 
the  rcgio  nuhifera,  the  regio  astrifera,  and  tlie 
regie  angdifcra  (Grotius).  But  such  strained  re- 
finements lia\'e  no  phice  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  In  all  their  statements  the  Biblical 
books  have  the  notes  of  simplicity  and  restraint. 
In  many  things  they  practise  a  reverent  reserve. 

There  is  at  the  same  time  a  progress  in  the  ideas 
of  heaven  wliich  appear  in  them.  These  become 
more  definite,  more  sjiiritual,  and  more  sharply 
contrasted  both  in  purity  and  in  elevation  with 
the  conceptions  found  elsewhere.  It  was  not  alien 
to  the  common  Jewish  understanding,  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  curious  literature  of  Judaism,  to  as.sociate 
the  presence  of  evil  and  trouble  with  one  or  otlier 
of  the  divisions  of  heaven.  In  the  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  the  sec<md  heaven  is  the 
habitation  of  the  si)irits  of  the  lawless  who  are 
in  conlinement  and  punishment.  In  the  Slavonic 
Enoch  the  second  heaven  contains  the  apostate 
angels  who  had  transgressed  with  their  prince, 
and  were  in  reserve  there  against  the  judgment. 
In  the  third  heaven,  according  to  the  same  book, 
Enoch  saw  not  only  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  in 
its  northern  region  a  place  of  punishment,  which 
had  '  tire  on  all  sides  and  on  all  cold  and  ice,' 
prepared  for  those  who  dishonoured  God  on  earth 
and  committed  deeds  of  evil.  And  in  the  iifth 
heaven  he  saw  tlie  many  hosts  of  the  Watchers 
{^7p7/7opoii,  with  their  countenances  withered  and 
melancholy  and  their  lips  always  silent,  by  reason 
of  their  .sadness  for  their  brethren,  who  refjelled  in 
lust  of  empire  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  second  heaven.  Sucli  ideas  were  not 
altogether  strange  to  the  dramatic  imagination  of 
the  OT,  as  is  seen  in  the  rei)resentation  of  the 
lying  spirit  th.-vt  stood  before  the  Lord  (I  K  2"2-'), 
and  in  the  appearance  of  Satan  along  with  tlie 
angels  in  the  presence  of  God  (Job  1°'  2'' '-•').  In 
the  NT  the  nearest  approach  to  such  conceiitions 
is  the  Pauline  designation  of  the  '  heavenly  places,' 
the  superterrestrial  regions,  as  the  sphere  in  which 
'  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness 'awell  and  work 
(Eph  G'-).  But  in  all  its  positive  elements  the 
Bible  view  of  heaven  is  far  removed  from  these 
things ;  and  the  vision  which  the  NT  Apocalypse 
gives  of  war  in  heaven  between  Michael  with  his 
angels  and  the  dragon  with  his,  ends  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  latter,  and  the  easting  of  the  con- 
quered ones  'out  into  the  earth.' 

Moreover,  the  ideas  of  heaven  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God  and  the  final  abode  and  recompense 
of  the  righteous,  move  on  in  the  course  ol  the 
revelation  of  truth  wliich  is  made  in  the  Serijjtures 
to  larger  and  loftier  things.  In  the  OT  heaven  as  the 
dwelling-]ilaco  of  God  is  presented  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  divine  majesty  and  remoteness.  In  the  NT 
it  ajipears  in  the  new  and  higher  aspect  of  the 
Father's  house,  the  jilace  that  has  received  the 
risen  Christ,  the  scene  of  the  activity  of  the  great 
Higli  Priest  and  the  Advocate  with  the  Father 
(He  4",  1  .In  2').  In  the  UT  it  is  scarcely  known 
as  the  future  inheritance  of  the  righteous.  The 
eye  of  the  O T  looked  mainly  on  the  present,  and 
tfie  consummation  which  it  e.xpccted  was  one  that 
was  to  take  place  on  earth.  It  had  glimpses  of 
things  beyond,  and  at  last  rose  to  a  clearer  and 
more  d'linite  vision  of  an  after  life.  But  the 
completion  of  life  which  it  looked  to  was  .■some- 
thing to  be  realized  in  this  world,  and  the  heaven 
which  made  its  hope  was  a  heaven  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  joy  of  a  near  fellowship  with  God 
here  ami  now.  In  the  NT  the  heaven  which  is 
to  be  our  final  home  and  the  goal  of  our  hope  is 
a   heuven  that  is  above   this  world  and   beyond 


time,  not  only  superterrestrial,  but  supramundane, 
the  transcendent  heaven  which  is  brought  to  light 
in  the  gosjiel. 

The  nature  of  this  heaven,  its  conditions,  and 
the  things  in  which  its  blesserlness  consists,  are 
nowhere  given  in  dehnite  or  dogmatic  state- 
ment. They  are  presented  to  faith  and  to  the 
spiritual  imagination  by  man  f  suggestive  ex- 
pressions and  by  a  great  variety  of  figurative 
phrases.  Heaven  itself  is  described  as  a  king- 
dom, one  '  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,'  the  '  Father's  kingdom,'  the  '  kingdom 
of  God,'  an  'eternal'  or  'everlasting  kingdom' 
(Mt  2.i2J  26-'',  Lk  22'",  2  P  I",  Jude"')  ;  an  inherit- 
anre,  one  of  which  we  have  the  '  earnest '  here, 
the  '  inlieritance  of  the  saints  in  light,'  an  '  eternal 
inheritance,'  an  'inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undeliled,  anil  that  fadeth  not  away'  (Eph  I", 
Col  1'-,  He  9",  IP  1^) ;  a  '  house  of  many  man- 
sions '  (Jn  14')  ;  a  place  prepared  by  Christ  (Jn 
14--  ^) ;  a  '  better  country,'  a  '  city  prepared ' 
( He  1 1").  Once  at  least  it  is  described  as  Paradise 
(Lk  23'") — a  term  probably  of  Median  origin, 
selected  by  the  LXX  as  the  rendering  for  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  used  in  Jewish  literature  to 
express  the  idea  of  a  home  of  innocence  and  peace, 
with  reference  sometimes  to  the  Eden  of  the  past, 
sometimes  to  an  Eden  of  the  future,  sometimes  to  an 
earthly  Eden,  sometimes  to  a  heavenly  (see  article 
on  Paradise).  Its  life  is  set  forth  as  an  existence 
like  that  of  the  angels  (Mk  12^,  Lk  20*'),  an 
'  eternal  life  '  (Jude  -'),  a  '  life  that  is  life  indeed  ' 
(1  Ti  6'"),  a  'rest'  (He  4'  etc..  Rev  14"),  a  life  of 
worship,  praise,  service  (Kev5"etc.,  22^).  Its  liaj)])!- 
ness  is  expressed  by  a  rich  and  varied  imager}',  as 
reward,  a  'great  reward,'  a  'full  reward,'  royalty,  an 
everlasting  reign,  an  everlasting  existence,  a  partak- 
ing of  the  tree  of  life  and  the  hidden  manna,  a  new 
name,  the  dignity  of  a  pillar  in  the  temide  of  God, 
a  place  on  the  throne,  praise,  honour,  glory,  tliat. 
which  is  within  the  veil,  the  presence  of  God's 
glory,  a  prize,  a  crown,  the  '  crown  of  life,'  a  '  crown 
of  righteousness,'  the  promise,  a  manifestation,  a 
salvation  from  wrath,  the  adoption,  the  vision  of 
God,  the  being  like  Christ,  the  seeing  of  Him  as 
He  is,  joy,  '  exceeding  joy,'  '  the  joy  of  the  Lord  ' 
(Mt  5'^  1  Co  3"-  'S  Col  3-^,  2  Jn  ",  Rev  22'-,  2  Ti  2'-, 
Rev  22',  He  10»»,  Rev  2'-  "  3'»- »',  1  P  1',  He  6", 
Jude  ",  Ph  3'^  2  Ti  4',  1  Co  9=»,  2  Ti  4'8,  Ja  I'M  P  5\ 
Rev  2'»,  He  9",  Ro  8"  5»,  2  Ti  2«>,  Ko  8**,  Rev  22^ 
1  Jn  3^  Jude",  Mt  25"). 

Theology  has  sought  to  answer  many  questions  re. 
lating  to  heaven  which  Scripture  suggests,  but  which 
it  does  not  itself  follow  to  their  conclusions.  It  has 
occupied  itself  with  the  question  as  to  how  the 
spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  the  Divine  Being 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  predication  of  heaven  as 
His  peculiar  dwelling-place.  It  has  also  discussed 
the  question  whether  lieaven  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
jilace  or  only  as  a  condition.  These  are  questions 
w  liich  are  beyond  the  range  of  our  present  faeultiea 
ancl  ex|)ericnce.  Scripture  freely  speaks,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  God  as  everywhere  present  and  as 
manifesting  Himself  in  ditlerent  ways  in  all  parts 
of  His  creation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  specially 
present  in  heaven  and  manifesting  His  glory  in  a 
peculiar  sense  there.  And  we  can  only  say  that  it 
18  with  Him,  though  in  a  higher  sense,  as  it  is 
with  the  sun  'which  shines  everywhere,  yet 
especially  di.splays  its  full  splendour  in  the  tirma- 
nient  '  (Oosterzee,  C'/ir.  Dvg.  p.  258).  Neither  can 
we  disconnect  the  idea  of  lociJity  absolutely  from 
our  conception  of  heaven.  It  belongs  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  present  mental  life  and  experience  to 
think  of  heaven  more  or  Ic-^s  in  terms  of  locality, 
even  when  we  think  of  God  who  is  spirit,  much 
more  when  we  think  of  the  future  home  of  beings 
like  ourselves. 
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Theology  also  has  engaged  itself  greatly  (in 
Bome  eras,  however,  much  more  than  in  others) 
with  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  existence  in 
heav3n,  the  heavenlj^  activities,  the  felicities  of 
heaven.  Sometimes  it  has  committed  itself  to 
rude,  material,  sensuous  conceptions  ;  sometimes 
it  has  defined  heaven  as  essentially  a  condition  of 
passivity,  conteiiii>latioii,  or  quiescence.  But  for  the 
most  part,  and  in  the  case  of  its  greatest  names,  it 
has  avoided  these  extremes.  Even  Justin  Martyr 
(Adv.  Hcer.  57),  Irenaius  {Apol.  i.  8),  and  the  Fathers 
wlio  accepted  the  millenarian  doctrine,  thought  of 
tlie  iiniiu'iliate  lomraunion  with  God  as  the  essence 
of  the  hlessedness  of  heaven.  Ori"en  atfirmed 
the  progress  of  life  in  heaven,  and  dwelt  largely 
on  tlie  intellectual  conditions  of  heaven,  regarding 
its  chief  joy  as  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desire  of  knowledge  (£>«  prin.  II.  xi.  2).  Greg.  Naz. 
{Oral.  xvi.  9),  Greg.  Nyss.  {Orat.  Cat.  c.  40)  and 
others,  placed  its  felicity  chiefly  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  in  intercourse  with  all  the  saints. 
Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  29, 30),  agreeing  with  all 
)thers  tliat  the  enjoyment  of  God  is  the  substance 
»if  the  bliss  of  heaven,  added  specially  to  that  the 
recovery  of  man's  true  liberty.  While  the  mystics 
of  all  ages  have  inclined  to  reduce  the  various 
Scriptural  representations  of  heaven  to  metaphors 
of  subjective  states,  the  schoolmen  generally  con- 
strued them  as  implj^ng  locality,  and  speculated 
on  the  region,  its  divisions,  and  its  employments. 
Extreme  realistic  views  of  lieaven  have  oeen  advo- 
cated by  theosophic  theologians  in  all  times.  And 
in  the  system  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg,  with  its 
principle  of  correspondence,  in  virtue  of  which  tlie 
spiritual  world  is  the  outbirth  of  the  invisible 
mental  world  and  the  natural  world  that  of  the 
spiritual  world,  we  have  a  curious  doctrine  of  the 
co^.stitution  of  heaven  as  the  subject  of  a  reve- 
lation, and  find  the  existence  of  three  distinct 
heavens,  consisting  of  three  orders  of  angels, 
affirmed. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  silent  on  many 
tilings  on  which  theology  has  dilated.  They  give 
us  a  large,  general  view  of  heaven  as  the  tlnal 
home  of  God's  servants  ;  of  its  rewards  as  having 
degrees  corresponding  to  the  character  and  the 
sernce  ;  of  its  blessedness  as  found  in  freedom  from 
all  sin,  pain,  sorrow,  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  love  and  glory,  in  the  realization  of  hope, 
the  possession  of  all  good,  the  presence  of  Christ,  the 
immediate  vision  and  fellowship  of  God.  It  leaves 
much  to  the  sanctified  imagination,  and  makes 
its  final  teaching  this — '  Eye  liath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  tlie  tilings  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him'^(l  Co  2^). 

LiTERATLRE. — The  books  on  Biblical  Theology,  especially  those 
hy  Oehler,  Schultz.  Dillmann  for  the  OT,  and  Si'liraid,  Weiss, 
Be\-sohIa£r,  Baur,  Hahn  for  the  N'T  ;  the  systems  of  Doj^matics 
and  Elschatology,  especially  those  l>y  Plitt,  Rothe,  Schleier- 
niacher,  Domer,  Schweitzer,  Khefoth,  Atzberger ;  the  Lexicons 
of  Cremcr  and  Thayer ;  Edershcira's  The  LQe  and  Tiiws  of 
Jrxui  the  Messiah';  Hambiir^'er's  Real-eneydopadie ;  Eisen- 
inenger's  Entdecktei  Judcnthiun ;  .'^chbttgen'a  ilorce  Hcb- 
raiciB  ;  Gfrorer's  Jahrhuiidfrt  rfej  HeiU  ;  Schiirer  s  7'Ac  Jewith 
People  in  the  Ti)ne  of  J  i-siu  Christ  ;  Vi  Qhar's  J  udi^che  Theologie  ; 
Wetstein  on  2  Co  12  ;  MoHill  and  Charles's  Book  of  the  Secrets 
of  Enoch  ;  Jeremias,  Die  Bahi/l.'Ossyr.  Vori^tellun/jen  votn  Lehen 
nai-h  dein  Tode ;  Kohut,  ZDMG  xxi.  ;  Feuchtwang,  Ztachr. 
f.  Ass'jc-  iv. ;  Weber,  Die  Lehren  des  Talmud. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 

HEAYE-OFFERING.— See  Sacrifice. 

HEAVINESS.— Besides  the  literal  sense  of  pon- 
derous, heavy  is  used  in  two  lig.  meanings :  1. 
Burdensome,  as  Nu  11"  '  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all 
this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me ' ; 
1  Es  5"  '  But  tlie  heatlien  of  the  land  lying  heavy 
apon  the  inhabitants  of  .Judea,  .  .  .  hindered  their 
building'  (^(voiMWMft'LFritzsche  conjee.  dwiKel/icva.} 
'«f  ip  Tj  Uv!tU(f) ;  Wis  IV  '  Over  them  only  was 


spread  an  heavy  night'  {3ape7a) ;  2  Mao  5"  '  Mene 
laus,  \\ho  worse  than  all  the  rest  bare  an  heavy  hand 
over  the  citizens '  (vnep-Qpn-o  tois  iroMrais,  K  V  '  ex- 
alted himself  against  his  fellow-citizens  ').  Cf.  T. 
Lever,  5erm<»w(  Arber,  p.  64),  'And  their  landlords 
which  shuld  defend  them,  be  most  lieavye  maisters 
unto  them.'  2.  Sorrowful,  as  1  K  20"  'And  the 
kin"  of  Israel  went  to  his  house  heavy  and 
disjileased '  (i5) ;  1  Es  8"  '  And  as  soon  as  I  liad 
heard  these  things,  I  rent  my  clothes,  and  the 
holy  garment,  and  pulled  oti'  the  hair  from  olf 
my  head  and  board,  and  sat  me  down  sad  and  very 
heavy'  (auwoxn  itai  irtpiXwros,  ItV  'sad  and  full  of 
heaviness');  2  Es  12""  'Be  of  good  comfort,  O 
Israel;  and  be  not  heavy,  thou  liouse  of.lacob' 
(noli  tristari  ;  RV  '  be  not  sorrowful ') ;  Jlk  14^ 
'  And  he  taketh  with  him  Peter  and  James  and 
John,  and  began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very 
heavy'  (d.ornj.oi'dv,  RV  '  sore  troubled  ').  So  Lk  IS^ 
Tind.  '  When  he  heard  that,  he  was  lievy  ;  for  he 
was  verv  ryche ' ;  Is  1'  Gov.  '  The  whole  heade  is 
sick,  an^  the  herte  is  very  he^-y ' ;  Hall,  Wor/ci,  ii. 
144  (on  '  Jainis  and  his  daughter'),  '  What  a  con- 
fusion there  is  in  worldly  sorrow?  The  mother 
shreekes,  the  servants  cry  out ;  the  people  make 
lamentation,  the  niinstrelles  howle,  and  strike  dole- 
fully ;  so  as  the  eare  might  question  whether  the 
ditty  or  the  instrument  were  more  heavie ' ;  Era.s- 
nius.  The  Commune  C'rede,  Eng.  tr.,  fol.  734,  'And 
that  Christ  sull'ered  in  soule  also,  even  his  owiie 
selfe  doth  witnesse,  sayenge,  My  soule  is  hevy  even 
unto  the  deathe.' 

The  adv.  heavily  means  '  with  difficulty '  in 
E.x  14^  '  And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels  that 
they  drave  them  he.avily '  (nnjrj,  lit.  '  with  hcavi- 
ness,'  the  only  example  of  the  Heb.  word).  Tlio 
meaning  is  rare  in  Eng.  ;  cf.  JIt  13'°  Kh.eui.  '  For 
the  hart  of  this  people  is  waxed  grosse,  and  with 
their  eares  they  have  heavily  heard,  and  tlieir  eius 
they  have  shut.'  Heavily  occurs  also  once  in  the 
sense  of  grievously,  oppressively.  Is  47°  '  upon  the 
ancient  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thj-  yoke '  , 
and  once  as  sorrowfully,  Ps  35'^  '  I  bowed  down 
heavily,  as  one  that  mourneth  for  his  mother'  (K\' 
'  I  bowed  down  mourning ' ;  see  Abbott,  Original 
Texts,  1S91,  p.  214). 

Heaviness  occurs  often,  but  always  «ith  the 
meaning  of  grief.  Thus  Pr  10'  '  A  wise  son  muketh 
a  glad  father  :  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness 
of  his  mother ' ;  12^  '  Hea\'iness  in  the  heart  of 
man  maketh  it  stoop  :  but  a  good  word  iiiaketh  it 
glad  ' ;  Is  61'  '  To  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn 
in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
oU  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness ' ;  1  Es  8"  '  I  sat  still  full  of 
heaviness  until  the  evening  sacrifice '  (irepiXra-os) ; 
2  Es  10"  '  And  now,  seeing  we  all  mourn  and  are 
sad,  for  we  are  all  in  heaviness,  art  thou  grieved 
for  one  son?'  ('quoniam  onines  tontristati  sumus,' 
RV  '  seeing  we  are  all  in  sorrow ')  ;  Sir  22*  '  She 
thatlivetli  dishonestly  is  her  father's  heavine.ss  '  (c/s 
Xi/TnjK  yeyvriffaiiTos,  RV  '  the  grief  of  him  that  beg.at 
her');  38"  'of  heaviness  conieth  death,  and  the 
heavine.ss  of  the  heart  breaketh  strenrrth'  (liuth 
XiVj;,  RV  both  'sorrow') ;  Ro  9-  and  2  Co  2'  (both 
Xi'irj;,  RV  both  '  sorrow ') ;  1  P  1'  '  Ye  are  in  heavi- 
ness '  {\vTrrj04vTes,  RV  '  Ye  have  been  put  to  grief ') ; 
Ph  2™  '  For  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full  of 
heaviness'  (d5i)/noi'iZ»,  RV  '  was  sore  troubled').  In 
their  Preface  the  AV  translators  say  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, '  If  we  be  ignorant,  they  will  instruct  us  ;  if 
out  of  the  wa.\',  tlioy  w  ill  bring  us  home  ;  if  out  of 
order,  tliey  will  reforme  us  ;  if  in  heaviness,  com- 
fort us ;  if  dull,  cjuicken  us  ;  if  colde,  inflame  us.' 
The  older  versions  have  the  word  very  often,  as 
Jn  10"  Wj'c.  'sorwe,  or  /leuynesse,  hath  fullillid 
youre  lierte ' ;  Ps  SO*  Cov.  '  he\'ynesse  maye  well 
endure   for  a  night,   but  joye  comnieth    in    th« 
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momynge'  (Cran.  '  hevj-nesse  maye  endure  for  a 
night,'  and  so  Pr.  Bk.).  Cf.  Erasmus,  The  Cum- 
mune  Crede,  fol.  31i,  '  Agayn  of  the  defaulte  and 
wante  of  fayth  springctli  suijerstition,  sorcerie, 
idoUitry,  and  covetousness  cosen  to  it,  ambition, 
blusiiheiny,  hevynes,  desperation,  pride,  fear  of 
dealli,  desyre  of  vengeaunee,  fjTially  what  so  ever 
vices  or  synnes  do  raygne  in  the  whole  worlde.' 

J.  Hastings. 
HEBER  (-en  'association'  or  'spell,'  from 
■inn  to  •  unite,'  especially  by  spells :  possibly 
connected  with  Habiri,  Juurnal  of  Bibl.  Lit.  xi. 
118,  xii.  CI). — 1.  A  man  of  Aslier  and  .son  of 
Bcriah  (Gn  46",  Nu  2G*>,  1  Cli  7»'- "-).  He  founded 
what  appears  from  the  last  passage  to  have  been 
the  principal  clan  in  his  tribe.  The  gentilic  name 
Heberites  occurs  in  Nu  26".  2.  The  Kcnite, 
according'  to  Jg  4"  5-^,  husband  of  Jael.  He 
separated  himself  (Jg  4")  from  his  Bediwin  caste 
of  Kenites  or  nomad  smiths,  wliose  wanderings 
were  eontined  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Judali,  and 
settled  for  a  time  near  Kwiesh,  on  the  plain  to  tlie 
west  of  the  Sea  of  tjalilee  (Conder,  I'ent-Work, 
ii.  1.32;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Geog.  369,  note  1). 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Jg,  Sisera  in  Lij 
fli'dit  after  defeat  by  Barak  was  in\ited  by  Jael  to 
take  refuge  in  her  husband's  encampment,  and  was 
there  killed  by  her  in  his  sleep.  But  Jg  S-'"'  is 
shown  by  the  metre  to  be  probably  a  gloss  from 
4",  which  again  apiiears  to  relate  to  a  difi'erent 
locality  from  that  of^  4".  On  the  whole  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  two  traditions  are  blended,  and  that 
in  the  original  stories  the  unnamed  wife  of  Heber 
dealt  with  Jabin  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  Jael 
with  Sisera.  3.  A  man  of  Judah,  son  (1  Ch  4'") 
of  Mered  by  his  Jewish,  as  distin'Tiished  from  his 
Egyp.,  wife.  Bej-ond  his  genealog'v,  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him  except  that  he  was  tlie  '  father'  or 
founder  of  Soco.  4.  A  Benjamite  and  member  of 
the  family  of  Elp.aal  (1  Ch  S"),  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  pure  Heb.  blood  on  both  siiles,  as 
contrasted  with  its  kindred  of  partially  Moabite 
descent  (I  Ch  8»- ").  R.  W.  Moss. 

HEBREW,"iiri(-i=y,  o-iap,  o—iny).— Ebrew(Shaks. 
I  Hen.  JV.  II.  iv.  198;  AV  1611  Dt  15  heading): 
Ebreus  (Wyd.  2  Co  U--)  :  through  Norm.  He.hrcu, 
Ilebrwus,  E/3paTo?,  Aram,  'ibrai,  det.  forms, 
'ibrd'nh,' ibrcti/ii/i,  ("!^i\  ^)<1^V,  ■i-i:!',  l)ti]m.  Jik/.-Fal. 
Aram,  drnmm.  p.  155).  The  Greeks  were  thus 
evidentl}'  lirst  aciiuainted  with  the  word  through 
Araraaie-ppeaking  peoples.  If,  as  maj'  be  pre- 
sumed, this  was  by  way  of  N.  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  it  throws  no  light  on  the  date  at  which  they 
came  ])ersonally  in  touch  with  the  Hebrews.  As, 
however,  'E|3paios  occurs  only  in  later  Greek  (LXX, 
I'ausanias  ;  v.  infra),  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
formed  at  a  time  when  Aramaic  was  becominjr  the 
prevailing  language  of  the  Hebrews  themselves, 
».e.  c.  300  B.C. 

I.  Usage  of  the  Word.— (A)  Old  Test. — Not  in 
P  nor,  save  in  Jer  34»-  "  (nuot.  from  Ut  15"),  in 
documents  certainly  later  than  7th  cent.  n.C,  pre- 
sumably because  it  has  no  theological  or  theocratic 
connot.ition  but  is  jpuiely  secular,  and  '  Jew  '  (wh. 
see)  took  its  jplace  f^rom  the  7th  cent,  onwards.  It 
is  apjiarently  the  oldest  designation  of  the  chosen 
people  (whether  in  its  primitive  use  confined  to 
tluin  or  not,  see  II.  ii.)  in  contrast  to  those  of 
anotliir  race.  We  thus  lind  it  used  :  i.  by  others — 
(in  3!ii^"  [.]■']  41'- [E!,  E.\  2«  (E],  Egyptians;  1  S 
4«-»  [E'l  13'»  [J-]  14"  IJ'j*  29"  [J'J,  Phili.stines. 
ii.  By  Jews  in  addres.sing  others — Gn  40"  [E], 
Eg>-ptians;  Ex  3"  7"  9' [all  J],  words  that  Moses 
was  commanded  by  God  to  use  to  Pnaraoh  ;  5'  [J], 
words  so  used  by  him  ;  Jon  1',  by  Jonah  to  the 

•  UnleM  we  ulopt  Tlltjdir'i  emendation  '  mice '  onjjl'n. 


sailors  who  were  presumably  Phoenicians.  iii. 
With  a  contrast  to  others  expressed  or  clearly 
implied — Gn  14'' [' Exilic  Midrash '??],  Canaanites 
and  Chedorlaomer's  army ;  43"-  [J"],  Ex  !"•  '»•  " 
[EJ  2'-  "•  '"  [El,  Egyptians  ;  1  S  13»- '  *  (J'],  Philis- 
tines ;  14'-'  [J'i,  Philistines  and,  apparently,  the 
bulk  of  Israel  that  were  already  with  Saul ;  Ex  21' 
['Bk.  of  the  Covenant'],  Ut  15'-,  Jer  34»- '♦  'a 
Hebrew  slave '  is  contrasted  with  one  of  any  other 
nationality. 

(15)  Apocrypha. — The  word  does  not  occur  often, 
but  the  usage  is  similar,  as  far  as  it  goes.  i.  Used 
by  others,  Jth  12"  (Holofernes,  an  'AssjTian'),  14'" 
(Bagoas,  an  '  Assyrian ').t  ii.  By  Jews  in  address- 
ing others,  Jth  10'^  ('Assyrians'),  2  Mac  7*' 
(Syrians),  iii.  With  a  contrast  to  others  expressed 
or  clearly  implied,  2  Mac  11'"  (Syrians)  J  15" 
(Syrians),  iv.  The  Prologue  of  Sir  is  sUghtly 
ditt'erent,  for  it  is  there  used  distinctly  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  contra.st  to  Greek,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  original  of  Sir  showing  that  Hebrew, 
not  Aramaic,  wa.s  intended. 

(C)  New  Testament. — The  phenomena  here  are 
more  <liliicult.  '  Hebrews '  are  contrasted  with 
'  Hellenists'  (Ac  6'),§  i.e.  those  Jews  who  favoured 
Hellenism  and  practised  Greek  customs,  and 
therefore,  either  by  preference  or  by  residence 
abroad,  usually  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
Hebrews  would  therefore  be  those  who  more  trulj' 
answered  to  the  old  idea  of  the  people,  the  more 
conservative  members  who  prided  themselves  on 
maintaining  the  old  customs,  and  rejected  as  far 
as  possible  the  insidious  influence  of  Hellenism 
(2  Co  U--,  Ph  3',  though  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew  of 
the  Dispersion).  In  this  way  it  is  intelligible  how 
'  Hebrew,'  when  used  of  language,  may  mean 
either  Aramaic  (Jn  5'  19"-  "■ '-'"  20'"  'E/JpaiirW,  ond 
proljably  Ac  21*>  22-  26'^  rj  'E^paMi  moKiKT^)  or 
Hebrew  proper  (Kev  9"  16"*  ■Kj3pai-<rrl).|l  In  other 
words,  the  evidence  now  available  tends  to  show 
that  tlio  use  of  '  Hebrew '  does  not  refer  funda- 
mentally to  the  language, •[  but  rather  to  the 
historic  position  and  worth  of  the  nation.  It  is 
not  a  hnguistic  but  a  national  word.  Hence 
Jo.sephus**  can  remark  that  the  Heb.  say  for  '  red  ' 
dduifw.  {Ant.  II.  i.  1)  and  for  Pentecost  iaapdi 
(Ant.  III.  X.  6),  i.e.  pure  Aram,  (.xt-iti,  urnsi'j.tt 

II.  Original  Meaning  of  the  '\\OKD.—Quot 
homines  tot  sententi(E,  for  a  word  that  "oes  back  to 
such  jirimitive  times  readily  lends  itself  to  guesses 
on  the  part  of  those  unactjuainted  with  Hebrew, 
or  acquainted  with  it  only  in  its  biblical  form. 

i.  '1  he  derivation  from  .4  Aram  (D-;;x)JJ  is  of  course 
impossible,  for  k  and  y  do  not  readily  interchange, §§ 
and  the  Ios.s  of  the  final  n  would  be  inexplicable. 
At   most,   the  similarity  of  sound   between    the 

•  Klostcrmanti  and  Budde  read  '  &  (freat  nmUitude  *  (3"]  Dy  X 

t  Contrast  tlie  use  of  '  Israel '  in  Jth,  when  <.;od'6  mercies  are 
spoken  ol,  or  when  there  is  no  thouRhl  of  nienilK-re  of  another 
nation,  tt.fj.  15J*''"..     '  Jews'  is  apparently  not  found  in  Jth. 

I  Notice  the  allusion  to  victories  of  tJie  Hebrews  of  old. 

§  Cf.  the  fu*tLy*fyr  Al^piiit  at  Rome  nieiitioneii  on  one.  and 
apjiarenlly  a  second,  in.soription  (see  Schurer.  IIJI*  li.  ii.  i?4S, 
and  ik-rliner,  Ge4eh.  d.  Juiltm  in  limn  i.  64.  Berliner,  relerrintf 
to  Derentmurf:.  thinks  Aififinn  here  meazu  tjoiuaritanji,  but 
surely  wrongly ). 

I  Cf.  ProloKTie  to  Sirooh,  tripra. 

it  As  Trenih,  AT  Ai/'xini/ini,  {  xxxlx. 

"•  Cf.  A.  Meyer,  ,/mii  ilultrrnprarlif,  1896,  p.  40. 

tt  In  the  tii'ne  of  Eusebius,  when  the  (hnliuction  betweer, 
'Hebrew'  and  'Hellenist'  was  hardly  rej^irilfd  by  a  cientile 
Christian,  even  Philo  can  be  called  a  Hebrew  by  birth  (t»  >-t»#< 
iiiK^tHtf  'K.:p«7«f  h,  UH  II.  Iv.  3X  For  oth'er  examples  of 
'K^PAttt.  Uflirtrvs,  being  used  in  the  widest  national  sense,  »<■« 
I'lut.  SyitijMjt.  iv.  qu.  6.  1  ;  I'ansanias,  i.  5,  g  6,  v.  h,  %  'i,  and  7, 
fi  4,  vi.  24,  $  8,  X.  V2,  i  0  ;  Appian,  civ.  i  71  :  Porphyry,  n'/.  I'yth., 
Leiplit;,  ISIO,  p.  2'i  (if  tile  nadlntf  is  (rt'nuine) ;  To--.  IIUI.  v.  J. 

\\  (juiden;oprobabiliussit  Hel>rjH>stAtii(uan)  Hfl>envosdi<-t<'S, 
an  taiiquom  Abrohoios,  lucritoquiurilur,  Aug.  Vtuut.  in  OVti.$  -4  ; 
cf.  Kuseb.  Prop.  Evung.  x.  14. 

ii  13;'  i>  represented  by  13K  In  recent  htyxim  lexicon* 
but  this  U  because  there  Is  no  diSerentiaJ  sigo  for  either  ■  oi  | 
at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 
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service  of  the  God  of  all  and 


'  Hebrews '    and     their     most     famous     ancestor 
Qiay  have  assisted  in  limitin};  the  term  to  them. 

ii.  Ebir  (Tjy  Gn  lO-'"-'"  11"-",  1  Ch  l>»- '»•»)• 
is  a  much  more  plausible  explanation.  Assuming 
ftim  to  be  a  real  person,  it  would  be  a  patronymic, 
used  in  two  forms,  (a)  Hebrew  ("i^i'),  (b)  bine  'Eher 
(Gn  10=')  ;t  cf.  bine  Lot  (Ps  83"),  aiid  bine  Israd.X 

iii.  From  "lav  as  verb  or  preposition,  designating 
the  Hebrews  as  those  who  have  come  across,  or  who 
bflong  properly  to  the  land  across,  some  well- 
known  boundary.  Euseb.  (Pr(ep.Evang.  vii.  8,  xi.  6) 
])refers  to  any  other  a  spiritual  interpretation, 
that  the  Hebrews  were  tliose  who  had   passed  over 

"lip  c '  '  " 
of  the  tlesh  to  the 
the  life  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.  But  this  is 
hoiniletical,  not  scientitic.  Three  natural  bound- 
aries have  been  suggested. 

(n)  The  Ked  Sea.  'Why  was  Moses  to  say  to 
Pharaoh,  The  LoRD  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  us?  Because  they  had  crossed  over  the  Ked 
Sea  '  (Exod.  R.  %Z  middle,  by  a  Rabbin,  conceit). 

(h)  The  Jordan.  So  Wellhausen  (/*r.  u.  Jiid. 
Gcsrh.  p.  7,  1894),  wlio  thinks  it  was  given  to  them 
by  their  neighbours  in  Western  Palestine  after 
they  had  crossed  over.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
in  old  usage  the  term  was  so  extended  as  to  in- 
clude the  Edoniites,  with  whom  the  Hebrews  were 
originally  united.  Thus  '  Hebrews  '  would  mean 
those  who  dwelt  in:!?  "OV,  ef.  Gn  50'°  and  often  (so 
Stade,  Lehrb.  %  16 ;  Kautzsch  [doubtfully],  Heb. 
Ovum.  %  2i). 

(o)  Euphrates.  (I)  In  the  sense  that  thi'  Hebrews 
o.'uiie  from  the  east  of  Euplirates  to  the  west,  i.e. 
wlien  Abraham  crossed  it  from  Haran  on  the  way 
to  Canjiau.  So  Drigi'ii  (in  Field's  Hex.  on  Gn. 
xiv.  13)  TcpoTTjy  (LXX)  KoKilrai  6 'A/3paA^,  inn^r)  awb 
TTJs  XaXSafwc  xwpas  Stairepdtra?  t^i'  MetroTOTaM'a*',  f]\Oev 
eii  rd  fx^pri  tCiv  Xava.valon'.  Tliis  was  also  the  refer- 
ence of  Augustine's  word,  transjlurinlis  (Quccst. 
Gen.  %  2'J),  and  presumably  of  Aquila's  Trepatrrit, 
wliich  Field  tliinks  was  formed  by  liira  from 
T^pav  rather  than  -irepiu  (irepdr?;!)  [to  definitely 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  ('l^yn  not  ■■i?l'C)]-§ 
'  Hebrew'  will  thus,  according  to  this  derivation, 
be  from  i;ii;  in  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in 
me  eher  lanndhdr  (1  K  14"),  and  perhaps  in  the 
phrase  'ebre  ndltdr  (Is  7")ll  (so  Dillm.  on  Gn  11'-). 

(2)  In  the  sense  that  the  Hebrews  went  from  west 
to  east,  the  standiioint  of  the  speaker  beinj;,  that 
is  to  say,  east  of  Euphrates.  So  Hommel  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Anr.ient  Hebrew  Tradition :  illus- 
trated by  the  ^lonumenls,  1897  (contrast  his  earlier 
opinion,  p.  238),  after  comparing  Glaser's  investiga- 
tions of  Min.ean  inscriptions  with  cuneiform  docu- 
ments. Ho  supposes  that  Ebir  7idri{=Eber  han- 
nO.-hdr  of  the  Bilile,  'Ibr  nahardn  Minaean)  was 
originally  the  region  between  Borsippa  and  Ur, 
I.e.  on  the  west  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  including 
the  adjoining  Country  of  the  Sea  to  the  southward. 
This  is  the  region,  therefore,  indicated  in  Jos  24^ 
as  the  home  of  Abraham  and  the  Western  Semitic 
tribes  who  trace   their    origin   to    him.      It  was 

•  Augustine  (see  note  tt  p.  325)  prefers  it  In  Retract,  il.  {  16, 
De  Civ.  xvi.  }  S ;  cf.  Euseb.  Prtpp.  Evang.  vii.  6. 

t  Sliem  is  here  called  "lay  'J3"V3  "JK  JJ,  unless  with  Ball 
(Haupt's  OT)  *J3*7r  is  to  be  considered  aa  an  interpolation 
by  P. 

t  Savce  (Expos.  Timet,  Mar.  1897,  p.  258)  su^ifesU  th&fEl>cr= 
Bab.  Ebar,  *  a  priest.'  If  so,  and  if  '  Uelirews '  be  derived  from 
it.  the  paronomasia  in  1  S  137  (common  text)  is  due  to  a  faulty 
pliilologj". 

§  Fiirst  (Lex.  l.v.  nnj')  tliiiiks  that  '  Hebrew"  was  limited  to 
the  Israelites  by  V6*r  hanwihdr  gradually  changing  into  'ibcr 
hayyard^  (Jordan).  So  to  Jews  r,  ■wipaia.  was  naturally  ICasteni 
Palestine  (Jos.  often,  e.g.  Ant.  xill.  il.  3,  cf.  Ti/j<»»  rati  'Io^i«,tfw, 
Mk  101)  and  wifietUi,e  an  inhabitant  of  that  province  (Jos.  iij 
II.  XI.  4). 

C  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia  is  described  as  being  i*  rn  vt/xtiat 
rf  wf*(  T»  y.yf^t,  T»t«u«  (Steph.  Byz.  «,  p.  N.r,^.(). 


'across  the  River'  to  the  Babylonians  among 
whom  Abraham  or  his  forefathers  came,  and  ha 
was  called  'Ibri,  as  belonging  to  that  land  Ebcr, 
the  term  travelling  with  him  und  his  descendants. 
In  this  way  we  can  understand  that  (o)  Ebir  ndri 
is  used  of  the  country  west  of  Eujihrates  (and  even 
of  Palestine  in  an  inscription  of  <-.  1100  B.C.);  {ji) 
the  biblical  Eber  han-nuhdr  in,  perhaps,  all  other 
places  than  1  K  14'°  means  the  same  :  (y)  Ebcr  in 
Nu  24'"  need  not  mean  either  the  Hebrews  (so  most 
commentators)  or  those  non-Assyrian  peoples  who 
lived  east  of  Euphrates  (Dillm.),  but  a  district  in 
the  north-west  of  Arabia.* 

Upon  the  evidence  before  us  this  explanation 
appears  to  some  the  most  satisfactory. t  [See,  how- 
ever, Margoliouth's  criticism  of  Hommel  in  Erpn.'s. 
Times,  Aug.  1897,  p.  5006.  Even  Sayce  (EHH 
p.  8),  after  mentioning  Hommel's  theory,  .says, '  The 
origin  and  first  u.se  of  the  name  (Hebrew)  are  still 
a  matter  of  doubt '].  But  we  should  like  further 
evidence  of  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  'Ibri  in  the 
inscriptions.     Have  we  this  ? 

III.  Evidence  of  the  Monuments  and  In- 
scriptions.— Have  we  any  mention  in  these  of 
the  Hebrews  by  name  t  Two  identifications  ha\  e 
been  proposed. 

i.  'Apri  or  'Epri  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  has 
been  said  to  be  merely  an  Egj-ptian  trari.sliterittion 
of 'Ibri.  This  identification  lias  been  almost  given 
up,  but  Hommel  (loc.  cit.  p.  259)  is  disixised  to 
regard  it  not  unfavourably,  comp.aring  for  the 
change  of  labial  the  Egj-ptian  hurp  taken  from 
the  Canaanite  hereb,  'sword,'  and  pointing  out 
that,  although  800  'Epriu  (Egj'pt.  pair,  of  'Epri) 
drawn  from  the  foreign  residents  of  'An  in  the 
east  of  Goshen  were  employed  under  Kaiuses  IV. 
long  after  the  Exodus,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Israelites  remained  behind  and  mingled 
with  other  foreigners.  But  the  identUication  is, 
to  sa,v  the  least,  very  precarious. 

ii.  The  Khabiri,  or  Abiri  (for  Assyriologists 
transliterate  the  word  in  both  ways)  of  the  Tel 
el-.Vmarna  tablets.  They  are  described  in  the 
letters  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  his  suzerain, 
the  Pharaoh,  c.  1400  B.C.  (Hommel),  as  attacking 
districts  and  towns  in  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Negeb,  the  Maritime  Plain,  and  Judali,.'iiid,  perhaps, 
as  even  laj-ing  siege  to  Jerusalem  itself.  The  king 
urgently  applies  ifor  reinforcements,  sajing,  'If 
troops  can  be  sent  before  the  end  of  the  year,  then 
the  territory  of  my  lord  the  king  may  yet  be 
retained  ;  but  if  no  troops  arrive  it  will  assuredly 
be  lost.'  The  dill'erence  in  the  form  of  the  word 
(Khabiri  or  Abiri  and  Tbri)  matters  little,  for  '  the 

•  So  also  the  Asshur  of  this  veree  may  represent  the  Mintean 
A'shdr,  which  seems  to  be  a  district  to  the  S.E.  of  Gaza,  it 
would  then  appear  to  be  an  earlier  form  of  Shur  (Gn  201).  it 
should  also  be  noticed  that  this  wide  use  of  'Eber  explains  how 
aniorif,'  the  b^iie  'Eber  are  found  both  a  western  branch  in 
S.  Arabia  of  Joktan  and  other  tribes  (On  lO^s-aO)  (J),  as  well  as 
an  eastern  branch  round  the  lower  Euphrates  m  Felfu'.  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Nahor  and  Abraham,  with  .suMivisions  arising 
in  Isaac  and  Ishmoet.  '  Hebrews*  is  not,  apparently,  so  used. 
We  may  suppose  that,  even  if  present  in  the  orijpnal  docuinents, 
the  Hebrew  editors  and  copyist*  preferred  some  less  ambiguous 
term. 

t  Akin  to  this  explanation  is  that  which  derives  'Hebrews' 
from  the  Arabic  'eber  in  the  sense  of  a  '  tract  along  the  banks  of 
a  river  (as  the  place  for  passing  over),  and  xk-t'  tli>x*>*,  that  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  whole  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  icfet  bmik  to 
the  A  rabian  Desert  (berrljet  el-'arai}),  from  which,  according  to 
the  Turkish  K4mQs  and  Lex.  Geographicutn,  ii.  lW.i,  233,  is 
derived  'Ibri  or  ' Ibrdni,  the  name  of  the  Jewish  people,  bm 
having  come  from  the  land  stretching  from  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris'  (Delitzsch  on  Is  "•'")•  W.  K.  Smith 
(Eiic.  Bril.^  s.v.  'Hebrews')  mentions  this  conjecture,  which 
makes  Hebrews  to  be  '  dwellers  in  a  land  of  rivers,'  adding, 
'this  goes  well  with  Peleg  (watercourse),  as  in  Arabia  we  have 
the  district  Kalag,  so  namea  because  it  is  furrowed  by  waters 
(Sprenger,  Geoijr.  Arab.  p.  234).  In  Doughty  (Arabia  Denerta, 
ii.  3S)  f'alaj  is  rendered  '  the  splitting  of  the  mountain  ' ;  but  the 
two  derivations  are  not  contradictor>'  if,  as  't  seemx,  F41aJ  is  a 
mountainous  district  with  many  torrents. 
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Caiiaauite  'Ayiii,  witli  wliieli  giUlunil  the  word  'Ibri 
cciraiiRMices,  is  elsewhere  hi  the  texts  represented 
by  the  cuneiform  Kh,  and  tliere  are  analogous 
instances  of  the  abbreviation  of  an  earlier  form 
like  'Abiri  into  a  later  form  such  as  'Ibri.'*  But 
the  identification  is  at  present  quite  uncertain: 
(rt)  the  king  appears  to  be  describing  an  attack 
from  the  west  side  of  Jordan,  whereas  the  Hebrews 
came  from  the  east  side  ;  (h)  the  names  of  persons 
do  not  agree  with  those  mentioned  in  Joshua ; 
(c)  the  date  is  uuich  earlier  than  that  which  is  now 
usually  given  to  the  Exodus,  1322  (Lepsius),  or 
even  12(H)  (Petrie).  But  («)  the  first  dilKcidty  may 
be  fairly  met  by  saying  that  the  lettere  do  not 
necessitate  an  attack  from  the  west  only,  that  the 
OT  account  is  very  brief,  the  conquest  of  even 
southern  Palestine  possibly  extending  over  many 
years,  and  that  much  of  the  south-west  country 
may  have  been  taken  before  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
felt  In  iiuicli  danger. t  (J>)  The  second  difficulty  is 
not  conclusive,  as  persons  appear  to  have  been 
known  under  different  names.  (c)  The  third 
depends  wholly  on  the  accuracy  of  the  date  given 
to  the  Exodus.  If  this  is  accepted,  the  Kliahiri 
can  be  identical  with  the  Hebrews  only  by  some  of 
the  Hebrews  having  returned  to  Palestine  before  the 
Exodus;  but  though  this  may  be  consistent  with 
raids  having  been  made,  or  small  detachments 
having  separated  themselves,  the  letters  imply  the 
approach  of  a  large  body.  Hence,  either  lihabiri 
has  a  jiurely  accidental  resemblance  to  •Ibri,}  or 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  must  be  placed  much 
earlier.!!     We  cannot  as  yet  say  which  is  right. 

Hebrewess,  Hebrew  Woman  (T.?*),  Jer  .34', 
l)t  lo'-,  in  contra-st  to  slaves  of  other  nationalities. 
Kx  1'*  "'■  I'J  2'  [E],  in  contrast  to  Egyptians. 

A.    LUKYN   WILLI.VMS. 

HEBREW  LANGUAGE.— See  LANGUAGE. 

HEBREWESS.— See  Hkbuew. 
••  HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO 

t.  Aim  mill  Ct'utrai  Iiiea. 
11.  .Method. 

(1)  Clirist  and  Propheta. 

(2)  Chri.st  and  Aiif^Is. 

(3)  Christ  and  .Mosci. 

(4)  Christ  and  .Varon. 

(fi)  ChrM  and  .Molchizodek. 
lit  Theolofrlcal  Import. 

(.1)  Chrlstnlofv— (a)     Incarnation;     (b^     Earthlv 
Life  of  .JciHs ;  (c)  State  of  Hunilliatlou  ;  (</) 
Chrl.ifs     Pricsthooil,    («)    the     M.lrhizedek 
TvTie,  (S»  the  Aaronlc  Tvpo ;  (f  >  Theory  of 
Hidemption ;    tA)    Christ's    I'rlesthood    In 
Heaven ;  (ff)  Salvation. 
(2)  Fatherhood  rif  God. 
Iv.  Relation  to  I'hilo 
V.   Relation  to  St.  Paul, 
vi.  Was  the  Aiuhor  .lew  or  GontUot 
vll.  .lew  or  Gentile  Reader.^? 
vlll.  Location  of  First  Reatlers. 
Ix.   l)Kte. 
X.  .\ilttior. 
Luerature. 

i.  AIM  AM>  Cf.n'TRal  Idfa.- This  Epistle  i.-< 
one  of  the  most  important  writings  in  the  NT. 
It  contains  a  di.stinct  type  of  Christian  thought, 
and  In  that  respect  may  be  clas.sed  with  the 
Synoptic  (io.spels.  the  I'auline  Epistles,  and  the 
(idspcl  of  John,  which  al.so  contain,  each,  a  dis- 
tinctive coiueplion  of  the  good  that  came  to 
the   world   through   Je.sus  Christ.      It   is   in  aim 

•  Hommel,  loc.  ell.  pp.  l.'iO,  Ml. 

♦  Or  may  there  have  been  a  temporary  and  partial  attack 
frnii:  tile  south  early  In  the  wainlerini;.'*,  .Hiieli  as  Nu  'Jll-3  )H-rhaps 
liiill'ates?     .Ii;  11(^21  inav  ponslhly  refer  to  (he  .same  time. 

;  So  llommel,  who  lijentlllcs  the  Khtihiri  witli  those  after 
«liom  Mehron  was  called  l.Ij:  |I"i.  lie  thinks  It  is  pniiterlv 
lilentlCitl  with  Klieher  in  (tn  4t'iK,  and  represclits  part  uf  the 
tillte  of  .\sher  wiei  came  Into  Palestine  tiefore  the  other 
II.  I.rews  {l,v.  eil.  p   •iili). 

S  Pnifessor  Drr  (f^ptmifor,  March  1S97I  arKUea  Btronuously 
tor  the  llrst  years  of  Amenhotep  ll.,  B.C.  I449-UJ3. 

••  loiiyriahl,  lS»fl,  6k 


and  method  an  apologetic  writing,  intended  to 
help  certain  ChristiaiLS,  who  had  no  true  insiglu 
into  the  nature  and  worth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, to  reach  a  better  understan<ling  of  iu 
excellence,  and  so  to  fortify  them  against  tempta- 
tions to  aposta.sy.  But  the  apologetic  argument 
rests  on  a  very  definite  theological  position. 
The  author  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  nature, 
and  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  value,  of  Chris- 
tianity, lie  attaches  to  it  the  value  of  the  perfect 
and  therefore  the  final  religion,  and  he  assigns  to 
it  this  value  because  he  regards  It  as  the  religion 
of  free,  unrestricted  access  tu  (iod.  This  is  the 
central  dogmatic  thought  of  the  Kplstle.  as  In- 
dicated in  7i'\  where  Christianity  is  by  implica- 
tion set  forth  as  the  religion  of  the  better  hope 
through  lohich  loe  draw  nUjh  unto  God.  No  re- 
ligion, in  the  WTiter's  judgment,  can  be  satis- 
factory which  does  not  establish  intimate  relations 
between  God  and  man.  Herein,  for  him.  lies  the 
great  Inferiority  of  Levitlcalism  in  comparison  with 
Christianity.  He  conceives  of  Levitlcalism  a.s  a 
religion  wlilch  kept  men  at  an  awful  distance, 
and  the  veil  between  the  holy  and  the  most  holy 
place  Ls  in  his  view  the  symbol  of  that  radical 
defect.  It  is  self-evident  to  him  that  a  religious 
system  which  shuts  God  up  in  a  dark  inaccessible 
shrine  cannot  be  the  perfect  form  of  religion.  It 
must  evenlually  give  way  to  a  better.  Christianity 
is  that  better  religion.  It  knows  of  no  veil,  and 
no  inaccessible  holy  place.  Christ  Is  not  tmly  a 
High  Priest,  but  a  forerunner,  irpidpoiun :  where 
He  goes,  though  it  be  Into  the  very  presence  of 
God,  all  believei-s  In  Him  may  follow. 

II.  Mini  10  Ii. — This  is  the  radical  con  tra.st  between 
Christianity  and  Levitlcalism.  This  central  con- 
trast, however.  Is  suggestive  of  many  others,  and 
the  nielhod  adopted  by  the  writer  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  apologetic  aim  is  to  exhibit  in  detail 
the  points  in  which  the  religion  of  the  NT  is 
superior  to  that  described  In  the  books  of  Moses. 
His  idea  of  Christianity  is  that  it  is  the  best 
possible  religion  ;  but  what  he  sets  himself  to  prove 
is  that  it  Is  better  than  the  Levitlcal  religion.  It 
is  not  ditlicult,  however,  to  read  between  the  lines, 
and  to  see  behind  the  apologetic  belter  the  dog- 
matic best. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  religions  runs  through 
the  whole  theoretic  part  of  the  Epistle  from  1'  to 
10".  It  begins  at  the  circumference  and  ends  a' 
the  centre.  The  central  truth  is  the  prle.'stly 
performance  of  Christ  by  which  we  are  brought 
into  filial  relations  with  God.  But  the  compari- 
son begins  with  the  agents  of  rerelatiou,  and  pri>- 
ceeds  from  that  starting-point  to  compare  the 
agents  of  redemption.  Cnder  each  of  these  two 
categories  two  sets  of  agents  are  ascribed  to  the 
old  religion:  prophets  and  angels  under  the  head 
of  revel.ation,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  under  the 
head  of  redemption.  Thus  there  are  four  separate 
comparisons  to  be  made — (1)  between  Christ  and 
prophets.  (2)  between  Christ  and  angels,  (;i)  be- 
tween Christ  and  Moses,  (4)  between  Christ  and 
Aanui.  The  first  is  made  in  I'-',  the  second  in 
I'-n.  the  third  in  It'-",  and  the  fourth  in  S'-fl^. 

(I)  Christ  and  Prophets. — The  contrast  is  lea.sl 
emphatic  in  reference  to  the  prophets,  as  they  might 
be  looked  im  as  beli>ni.'lng  in  spirit  to  tin-  new 
liispcnsallon  rather  than  to  the  olil  Levitlcal  one. 
Hut  there  Is  a  latent  :intllhesls  here  also,  traceable 
in  the  words  carefully  selected  to  describe  pro- 
phetic revelation, — To\viitpui!,  ToXerpiTurt.  These 
adverbs  convey  the  idea  ihat  the  ancient  revelation 
was  fragmenliiry  (In  many  parts)  and  tropical  (in 
many  modes')  ;  and  ll  Is  implied,  though  not  ix- 
pressly  stated,  that  the  revclalloii  made  by  Christ 
was  free  from  both  defect-s — lomplete  and  real, 
and  therefore  final.  All  this  is  in  effect  said  by 
t'harlej  Serihnrr't  i<oiu 
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the  phrase  iv  vlf,  used  to  describe  the  agent  of  the 
Chrisriiin  revelation.  In  the  end  of  the  diiys  God 
spake  to  men  hy  one  liavin;;  the  staniliin;  of  ii  son. 
A  son  knows  all  that  is  in  a  Father's  mind  ;  when 
111-  has  sjioken  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

(:; )  Clirist  <iii(l  Aiiijih. — We  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  second  comparison,  that  between  Christ  and 
angels,  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  IJnt  the 
author  was  writing  for  the  benetit  of  Jiir^  (this, 
in  the  meantime,  may  be  assumed  ;  it  is  tlie  im- 
pression one  naturally  first  takes  from  the  book), 
and  angels  held  a  prominent  i)lace  In  contemporary 
.lewish  religious  thought.  To  them  was  assigned 
the  function  of  executors  of  t;od"s  will  in  the 
natural  world,  and  also  tliat  of  intermediaries 
between  .1"  and  Israel  in  the  lawgiving.  The 
law  wa.s  a  word  spoken  by  angels  (2-,  cf.  Ac  7*^, 
(iai  :\^'->).  Therefore,  whatever  the  writer's  own 
thoughts  might  be  as  to  the  position  of  angels  in 
the  universe  and  in  the  history  of  revelation,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  to  current 
opinion  and  speaking  of  them  as  rivals  to  Christ. 
Therefore  his  second  thesis  is :  Christ  better  than 
angels,  his  proof  consisting  of  a  mosaic  of  ()T 
texts  which  bring  out  a  threefold  contrast :  Christ 
to  angels  as  son  to  .servants,  as  king  to  subjects, 
as  creator  to  creatures.  'I'he  conclusion  is  that 
the  e.ssential  function  of  angels  is  to  serve.  They 
are  miiustering  spirits — all  of  them,  even  the 
highest  archangel — to  God,  to  Christ,  even  to 
Cliristinnn — 'sent  forth  for  service  to  those  who 
are  about  to  inherit  salvation'  (1"). 

(3)  Ctirist  and  Moses. — For  Moses  the  writer  had 
a  much  deeper  respect  than  for  angels,  whose  rOle 
he  probably  conceived  to  be  greatly  inflated  in 
.Jewish  theology.  Jloses  was  a  great  historic 
reality,  \vho.se  functions  in  behalf  of  Israel  at  the 
creative  epoch  of  her  history  he  was  not  tempted 
to  disparage.  But  even  Moses  occupied  a  place 
of  subordination  compared  to  Jesus,  and  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  point  the  fact  out,  contriving,  how- 
ever, to  do  so  in  a  nuuiner  that  could  not  wound 
.Jewish  susceptibilities,  lie  knows  how  to  prai.se 
Moses  whik;  yet  giving  him  the  second  place. 
Faithful  in  all  God's  house,  on  God's  own  testi- 
mony, yet  faithful  only  as  a  servant.  But  Christ 
Wiis  faithful  as  a  son. 

(4)  Christ  and  Aaron. — While  the  comparison  be- 
tween Christ  and  Moses  is  despatched  in  a  few 
sentences,  that  between  Christ  and  Aaron  runs 
through  two  chapters.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
writer  having  a  higher  esteem  for  Aaron  than 
for  -Moses.  The  reverse  was  the  fact.  While  for 
his  mind  Moses  was  probably  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  men,  and  the  Kxodus  one  of  the  great 
heroic  achievements  of  human  history,  the  char- 
acter and  functions  of  the  first  high  [iriest  of  Israel 
seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  only  moderate 
respect.  All  that  elaborate  ritual  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  in  which  the  high  priest  played 
the  princii)al  part,  .seemed  to  him  much  ado  about 
nothing.  For  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could 
not  take  away  sin.  How  poor  that  Levitical  sacri- 
ficial system  compared  with  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  by  an  eternal  spirit  offered  Himself 
to  Goil !  But  why,  then,  make  the  comparison, 
and  at  such  length?  Because  he  is  writing  for 
people  who  think  Aaron  a  very  august  figure,  and 
his  sacerdotal  service  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance ;  and  because  his  apologetic  method  requires 
him  to  use  Aaron  as  a  type  whereby  to  convey 
to  ill-instructed  Hebrew  Christians  some  rudi- 
mentary ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  sacer- 
dotal functions. 

(5)  Christ  and  ?felch>sedek. — One  other  OT  per- 
sonage is  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  course  of 
the  argument — Melchizedek.  He  is  introduced, 
however,  not  for  the  purpose  of  contrast,  but  to  aid 


iti  the  embodiment  of  the  writer's  lofty  conception 
of  Christ's  priestly  function.  His  thesis  here  is 
not.  Christ  t/renter  than  Melchizedek.  but,  Christ 
like  Melcliizedek.  His  use  of  this  historic  figure 
also  serves  an  apologetic  purpose,  but  in  a  different 
way.  He  had  a  ditticuliy  to  meet  in  coiniexion 
with  the  doctrine  th.al  Chri.st  was  a  luie.st.  .Jesus 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  That  was 
an  insurnu)untalile  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of 
Him  as  a  priest  for  law-ridden  minds,  llow,  then, 
does  the  writer  deal  with  il '.'  In  effect  thus  :  '  I 
know  i|uite  well  that  .Jesus  could  not  be  a  priest 
on  earth,  i.e.  one  of  the  only  class  of  priests  you 
.Jews  are  accpiainted  with,  because  He  did  not 
belong  to  the  tribe  whence  the  priests  are  taken. 
But  the  lleb.  oracles  know  of  another  priesthood 
besides  the  l.evitical,  whereof  they  make  honourable 
mention— that  of  Melcliizedek,  i)riest  of  the  Most 
High  God.  It  was  a  more  ancient  priesthood 
than  that  of  Aaron.  Do  you  rejily  :  yes,  .ancient 
enough,  but  rude,  suitable  only  for  primitive  times, 
and,  of  course,  superseded  by  a  regularly  estab- 
lished s.icerdotal  da.ss,  like  that  of  Aaron  and  his 
family '.'  I  s,ay,  not  so,  for  in  a  jisalm  later  than 
the  institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and 
recognized  by  you  all  as  Messianic,  the  Mehhize- 
dek  priesthood  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  the 
ideally  perfect  type.  "  A  priest  for  ever  after  the 
orderof  Melchize<lek,"  The  Christ  is  to  be  a  priest 
after  this  ideal  type.  And  He  is  appointed  by  an 
oath  of  God  which  implies  that  it  is  an  appoitit- 
inent  of  unique  importance.  And  God  declares 
that  He  will  not  rejieiu  of  the  appointment,  which 
teaches  by  implication  that  God  has  rei)ented  of 
another  kind  of  priesthood,  and  that  it  will  pa.ss 
away,  .and  that  the  new  priesthood  will  be  of  such 
excellence  that  it  will  never  need  to  pass  away.' 
We  have  here  an  apologetic  use  of  the  ancient 
priesthood  of  the  king  of  Salem,  analogous  to  that 
m.ade  by  the  Apostle  I'aul  of  the  promise  given  to 
Abraham  long  before  the  era  of  the  lawgiving. 

iii.  TiM;i)i,or.lc.\L  Imi"oi:t. — This  rapid  sketch 
may  .suffice  to  give  .some  idea  of  the  drift  of  this 
Epistle  on  its  apologetic  side.  But  our  main 
concern  is  with  its  juisitive  theological  significance, 
to  which  we  now  turn. 

It  is  important  for  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
theological  ideas  of  the  Epistle  to  keep  steadily 
before  us  its  central  conception  of  Christianity  as 
the  perfect  and  fimd  religion,  both  perfect  and  final 
becau.se  it  brings  men  really  nigh  to  God.  All  re- 
ligions aim  at  this,  Leviticalism  included.  Never- 
theless, it  ha<l  a  veil  dividing  the  taberuivcle  into 
two  compartments,  and  a  most  holy  place  into 
which  no  man  might  go  .save  the  high  priest,  .and 
he  only  once  a  year,  and  then  only  with  due  pre- 
cautions. Christianity  is  the  one  religion  that  has 
really  solved  the  problem.  In  tlie  language  of  the 
Epistle  it  perfects  the  worsliipper  its  pertaining 
to  the  conscience  (0^),  or  purges  his  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  It 
really  takes  aw,\v  sin  (10'),  so  that  believers  in 
.Jesus  can  draw  near  with  true  heart  and  full  assur- 
ance of  faith  to  the  very  pre.sence  of  (iod  (10--). 
There  can  never  be  any  reason  for  suiierseding 
.such  a  religion.  Therefore  Christianity  is  eternal. 
The  einthet  ■eternal'  is  applied  many  times  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
We  read  of  an  •  eternal  salvation  '  (5«),  an  '  eternal 
redemption  '  (9'-),  an  '  eternal  spirit '  (!>'■'),  an  '  eter- 
nal inheritance'  (!)'^).  and  an  'eternal  covenant' 
(13-»).  It  is  clear  from  such  iteration  that  the 
thought  of  the  perennial,  because  jierfect.  absolute 
character  of  Christianity  is  not  incidental  and  sub- 
ordinate, but  fundamental  in  the  author's  system. 
It  dominates  his  mind  and  affects  his  manner  of 
viewing  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian 
faith.     As  it  is  absolute,  perfect,  the  ideal  realized. 
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so  are  all  tlu-  persDiialitics  and  functions  connected 
with  it.  The  Christian  revelation  is  the  ideal 
realized  in  that  department.  It  is  (iod'.s  final, 
because  full  complete  word  to  men,  to  which 
nolliini;  needs  to  be  added.  The  Person  by  whom 
(idd  spoke  that  hust  word  is  perfect  in  Himself, 
and  in  His  functions  a-s  Kevealer  and  Kedeemer. 
His  sacrifice  is  perfect,  and  possesses  eternal  validity 
and  vahie. 

( 1 )  (JllltlSTOI.oa  Y. — This  general  statement  pre- 
pares us  to  find  in  the  Epistle  a  very  exalted  con- 
ception of  Christ.  The  first  thouiiht  about  Him  to 
which  we  are  introduced,  in  the  very  tirst  sentence, 
is  tliat  He  stands  to  God  in  the  relation  of  .Sou  {in 
vi<}).  It  is  observable  tliat,  in  all  the  four  com- 
))arisous  already  referred  to,  the  superiority  of 
.lesus  Clirist  is  made  to  rest  on  the  foundation 
of  l/is  iSmisltip.  That  is  why  He  is  greater  than 
the  prophets  as  the  assent  of  revelation.  The  Son- 
ship  of  itself  guarantees  a  perfect,  therefore  final, 
revelation.  The  reason  is  tliat  Sonship  involves 
likeness  and  intimacy.  To  know  the  .Son  is  to 
know  the  Father,  and  the  Son  knows  all  that  is 
in  the  Father's  mind.  In  like  manner  the  superi- 
iirity  of  Christ  to  angels  is  made  to  rest  on  His 
Sciuship.  The  Son  is  begotten  ;  angels,  with  all 
otlu'r  creatures,  are  made  ;  the  .Son  a-s  the  heir  of 
His  Father  is  destined  to  sit  on  a  throne  and  be 
an  oliject  of  homage  to  tlie  nniverse,  angels  not 
excepted.  Therefore  His  wcn-d,  as  the  Hevealer, 
claims  more  attention  than  that  spoken  by  angels, 
with  whatever  solemn  accompaniments,  on  .Sinai. 
So  also  Sonship  raises  Clirist  above  Moses,  however 
great  his  character,  and  however  epoch-making  his 
function  as  the  Leader  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
organizer  of  a  horde  of  slaves  into  a  nation.  Moses 
was  the  greatest  in  God's  house,  yet  oidy  greatest 
among  .servants;  Christ  is  not  only  greater,  but 
belongs  to  another  category,  that  of  Son.  Finally, 
Sonship  is  the  ground  of  Christ's  incomparable 
superiority  to  Aaron.  Aaron,  though  an  import- 
ant personage  within  the  Levilical  system,  was 
after  all  but  a  sacerdotal  drudge,  ever  performing 
ceremonies  which  had  no  real  value  :  '  daily  minis- 
tering and  offering  ofteutime  tlie  same  sacrifices 
which  can  never  take  away  sin'  (It)")-  But  our 
great  High  I'riest  is  .lesusthe  Son  of  Gnil  (4'-'), 
who,  a.s  a  Son,  learned  obedience  through  suffering 
(5*),  and  who  after  His  1'a.ssion,  voluntarily  en- 
dured, was,  as  the  Son,  '  consecrated  for  evermore  ' 
(7-»). 

These  contrasts  compel  a  lofty  conception  of 
Chri.sfs  Person  a-s  the  Son  of  God.  Sonship  taken 
in  a  diluted  sense  will  not  bear  the  argumentative 
stnss  laid  on  it.  Sonship  must  be  taken  in  a 
unique  sense,  not  in  a  sense  common  to  Christ 
with  men  and  aiigehs,  or  even  in  a  sense  applicable 
only  to  the  great  epoch-making  characters  of  his- 
tory, the  heroes  of  the  human  race.  Wliy  should 
Sonship  m.ake  Christ  greater  than  the  (irophets 
a.s  agents  of  revelation,  unless  it  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  involve  absolute  likeness  of  nature 
and  perfectly  intimate  fellowship?  We  know 
what  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  means 
when  he  says,  '  .\o  man  hath  seen  (iod  at  any 
time  :  the  oidy-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  lie  hath  declared  him.'  The  author 
of  our  Epistle  must  mean  .something  similar  when 
he  makes  Sonship  the  ground  of  Christ's  ability 
to  speak  the  final  .satisfying  word  of  (iod  to  men. 
And  he  shows  that  he  does,  and  that  he  desires 
his  readers  to  put  the  greatest  fulness  of  meaning 
into  the  expression  iv  vlif  by  the  comment  he 
immediately  goes  on  to  make,  wherein  he  gives, 
at  the  onl.set,  a  statement  of  his  Christological 
position.  In  Ibis  statement  he  represents  the  .Son 
.Hs  made  by  God  the  heir  of  all  things,  an  attribute 
arising  naturally  out  of   the  relation   of   Sonship, 


es]iecially  as  the  Son  is  the  first-begotten  (irpuri- 
To^os,  1'').  Further,  the  Heir  of  all  is  repre.sented 
as  the  -Maker  of  all — by  Him  God  made  the  ages 
(toi>s  ai'wi'os)  or  worlds.  This  implies  pre-existeiice, 
or  rather,  seeing  no  reference  has  yet  been  made 
to  an  earthly  slate,  ancient  existence.  It  takes 
us  b.ack  to  the  'beginning'  spoken  of  in  Gn  1' 
and  in  .In  1',  to  the  primitive  era  of  world-making. 
It  gives  to  the  Son  the  position  a.ssigne(l  to  the 
Logos  in  the  system  of  I'hilo.  that  of  (iod's  agent 
in  the  universe,  the  statement  being  supplemented 
and  completed  by  the  added  clause  in  1^  :  '  bearing 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power.'  The  Son 
thus  appears  acting  for  (iod  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  world.  To  all  intents  and 
pur])oses  this  means  that  the  Son  is  a  Divine 
Heing,  the  active  Deity  of  the  universe.  The 
presiniiption  is  that  He  is  an  Eternal  Heing,  « 
partf  onte.  as  He  is  a  parte  post,  a  Son  from  eternity 
as  well  as  for  evermore  ("-*),  though  the  function 
of  world-making  implies  strictly  only  antecedence 
to  the  things  made.* 

The  eternal  being  of  the  Son  is  more  clearly 
implied  in  the  phrase  following,  wherein  the  Son 
is  called  the  radiance  of  the  glory  and  the  exact 
image  of  the  essence  of  (iod  (iiiray7oi7-ua  t^s  J6J>)S 
Kai  xa/'o^'TT^p  TTJs  iiiroardaeus  avTov).  There  might 
be  a  time  when  God  was  without  a  world,  but 
there  never  was  a  time  when  God  was  without 
glory.  It  is  the  nature  of  that  glory  to  manifest 
itself ;  like  the  sun  it  must  shine,  and  the  shining 
is  eternal  as  the  glory.  The  Son  of  (ioii  is  the 
shining  of  His  glory,  and  therefore  eternal  as  the 
glory.  Probaljly,  however,  the  aim  of  the  writer 
in  using  these  remarkable  expre.s-sions  is  not  so 
much  to  declare  the  eternal  being  of  the  Son, 
as  to  indicate  His  supreme  qualification  for  tlie 
function  of  fully  revealing  God.  Who  so  fit  to 
maki^  God  known  as  one  who  is  related  to  Him 
as  the  sun's  rays  to  the  sun,  and  who  resembles 
Ilim  as  the  imaw  impressed  on  wax  resembles  the 
seal  V  His  word  will  be  as  the  bright  light  of  day,r 
than  which  nothing  can  be  brighter,  and  he  may 
say  of  Himself,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen 
the  Father.'  The  precise  theological  significance 
of  these  phrases  cannot  easily  be  determined  ;  or 
rather,  one  should  say,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
possess  any  such  significance.  They  do  not  ab- 
soUuely  exclude  Sabellianism  or  Arianism.  The 
Sabellians  laid  stress  on  the  term  dirai)-) aff^a,  ius 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  model  manifestation 
rather  than  of  a  distinct  personality.  The  Ariaiis. 
on  the  other  hand,  emphasized,  the  term  x''P<"^'^Vf>- 
as  implying  a  position  of  subordination  and  di - 
pendcnce  for  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  Father. 
The  orthodox,  on  their  side,  maintained  that,  by 
the  combination  of  the  two,  both  errors  were 
excluded  —  the  former  phrase  implying  identity 
of  nature,  so  excluding  Arianism  ;  the  latter  im- 
plying iiKlepeiident  personality,  so  excluding 
.Sabellianism. 

The  final  clause  of  the  Christological  statement 
represents  the  Son  .as  taking  His  seat  'on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.'  It  is  the 
)iiace  which  befits  one  whose  positiiui  and  functions 
in  the  universe  are  such  as  previcmsly  described. 
The  dignity  answers  to  His  nature  as  the  Son.  and 
to  His  vocation  as  the  maker  and  snslainer  i>f 
worlds.  The  language  is  grand  and  solemn,  and 
is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
Son's  place  is  thi'  higliest  possible  beside  that  of 
(iod.  It  may  indeed  be  sai<l  that  to  place  the  Son 
brsidf  (>od  is  not  to  make  Him  (iod.t  Formally 
the  distinction  may  bo  valid,  but  it  camiot  prevent 
the    inference   to   Deity   being    drawn.      He   who 

•Mi'iirBOi.  A/i  T/iMoffIt  ilf  l:^.iMre  iiux  Ihhrrur,  tlmU  In 
tin*  Kt>lf»lli'  nnlv  »n  .\ri«n  ChH^loloijy,  n'l/f  t-b.  I.  t,n  Lt  C^ri> 
t  Su.  In  fITi'il,  MiniKiii,  |>.  "-T. 
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sitti-tli  at  tlie  right  liaiid  of  God  is  God  for  all  who 
belif  vu  in  His  i-xaltatiim.  This  I'xaluition,  though 
only  what  correspiinds  to  the  nature  of  the 
exalted  i  )nc,  is  a  new  event  in  His  history.  It 
takes  place  after  He  has  perfmiued  a  signal 
service  for  men,  referred  to  in  tlie  woiils  '  when  he 
had  purged  our  sins.'  It  is  from  tlii.s  phrase 
only,  .so  far  a.s  the  person  is  concerned,  that  we 
learn  that  the  •  .Son '  ever  had  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  earth.  He  might  have  done  all 
that  is  a.scribeii  to  Him,  even  spoken  the  final 
word  of  God,  without  being  man.  His  word,  like 
tlie  law,  might  be  that  of  an  angel,  spoken  from 
heaven.  Hut  jiurging  sin  is  a  sacer<lot;d  act,  a 
function  nowhere  asi'ribed  to  angels,  but  only  to 
men.  That  the  puritieation  was  performed  by  one 
in  tlie  likeness  of  men  would  be  very  evident  if 
tlie  words  •  by  him.self '  (5/  iavroO)  were  part  of  the 
text.  But  that  great  thought,  unfamiliar  to  the 
first  readers  though  coiniiionplace  to  us,  would 
not  be  introduced  by  so  skilful  a  writer  till  it  had 
been  carefully  jirepared  for.  The  '  Son,'  then, 
was  man  when  He  performed  for  us  men  a  priest's 
[lart.  how,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  it  wa.s  after  He 
iiad  done  this  that  He  took  His  pliice  at  the  right 
hand  of  Divine  Majesty. 

(a)  Incartuilinn. —  The  'Son'  becamenan.  This 
nionientous  event  is  alluded  to  in  various  places 
and  in  diverse  forms  of  langu.ige  ;  now  in  terms 
boiroweil  from  the  Psalter  as  being  made  a  little 
lowe'  than  the  angels  (2'),  now  as  becoming  par- 
taker of  blood  and  flesh  (2'*),  and  at  another  time 
by  the  very  general  expression  '  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh'  (5').  Under  what  precise  conditions  the 
Son  entered  humanity,  whether,  e.rj.,  by  ordi- 
nary generation  or  otherwise,  is  nowhere  in- 
dicated. The  term  'children'  applied  to  men  in 
2",  and  the  expression  '  likewise  '  (TapoirXTjo-fci)!) 
applied  to  the  Son's  becoming  a  participant  in 
human  nature,  may  jiLstify  the  inference  that  the 
author  conceives  of  Him  as  being  born,  and  piuss- 
iiig  from  childhood  to  manhood.  This  would 
.scarcely  be  worth  remarking,  were  it  not  that  in 
the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  these  details  are 
left  doubtful.  There  the  Logos  simply  becomes 
flesh,  and  dwells  for  a  season  among  men. 

(/))  Eartlibj  Life  of  Jesus. — What  knowledge  our 
author  had  of  the  earthly  history  of  the  Son, 
whether,  e.f/.,  he  was  aei]uainted  with  the  evan- 
gelic tradition  ;is  embodied,  s.ay,  in  the  Gospel  of 
.St.  Mark,  does  not  clearly  appear.  He  certainly 
knew  more  than,  after  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
Kpistle,  we  might  think.  He  knew  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  .Jesus  (2'^  4'^),  of  the  scope  that  His 
earthly  experience  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
faith  (12-),  of  His  agony  in  the  garden  (5"),  of  the 
opposition  He  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  evil, 
or  ignonant,  prejudiced  men  (12'),  of  His  gentle 
bearing  towards  the  erring  (5-),  of  His  wcrk  as  a 
preacher  of  the  good  tidings  (2^),  of  His  being 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  companions  who  after- 
wards became  a  source  of  valuable  and  trustworthy 
information  concerning  the  words  of  the  Master 
(2^).  Of  course,  one  who  knew  .so  much  had  the 
means  of  knowing  more.  In  his  description  of  the 
agony  he  seems  to  indicate  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars not  reported  in  the  Gospels,  when  he  repre- 
sents .Jesus  as  offering  up  prayers  '  with  strong 
crying  and  tears,'  though  it  has  been  suggested 
that  iie  borrowed  this  part  of  the  picture  from 
Ps  22'*-  -*.» 

(c)  The  State  of  Humiliation. — Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  writer  has  a  magnifi- 
cent conception  of  the  moral  significance  of  the 
earthly  life  of  the  Son  as  a  whole  ;  of  the  historic 
career  of  Him  whose  human  name  '  Jesus '  he  for 

•  So  von  Soden  in  Theologische  Abkandlungen,  Carl  von 
Weizsiicker  gewidmet,  p.  113. 


the  first  time  introduces  in  2'.  He  perceives 
cleiirly  the  pathos  of  that  life,  the  humiliation  and 
the  glory  in  the  humiliation.  It  may  be,  as  has 
been  said,  that  it  is  the  exalted  .Jesus  he  h;is  con- 
stantly in  his  eye,  but  he  never  forgets  that  the 
exalted  One  pa.ssed  heroically  through  a  severe 
curriculum  of  temptation  and  suffering,  which 
awakens  in  his  mind,  .is  he  contemplates  it, 
admiration  and  love.  There  is  no  trace  in  his 
li.oges  of  the  tendency,  very  perceptible  in  the 
(iospel  of  St.  Luke,  to  tone  down  those  elemeiils  in 
Chri.st's  experience  which  might  be  thought  out 
of  keeping  with  the  image  of  Uie  exalted  Lord  as 
it  pre.seiited  iuself  to  the  eye  of  faith.  [Compare 
St.  Luke's  report  of  the  agony  in  the  garden 
(leaving  out  the  unauthentic  verses,  22*^*')  wiih 
the  brief  but  strong  Staleiiieiit  on  the  .same  subject 
in  this  Epistle].  He  was  not  without  temptation 
to  follow  this  policy,  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
feeling  prevailing  in  the  coniinunity  of  believers 
for  whose  benefit  he  wrote.  Their  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  religion  .seem  to  have  been  crude, 
ignorant,  and  superficial  all  along  the  line.  They 
did  not  yet  understand  even  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  belief  (i)'-).  The  best  clue  to  the  nature 
of  their  deficiencies  in  Christian  knowledge  is  to 
note  the  things  empli,a.sized  and  reiterated  by  tlieii 
instructor.  One  of  these  things  is  the  humiliation 
of  Christ.  That,  therefore,  was  one  of  their 
stumbling-blocks.  If  the  Son  was  so  great  as  you 
say,  how  could  He  be  tempted,  and  suffer  death, 
aii<l  death  in  such  an  iirnominious  form  '.'  Such 
was  (uie  of  their  perplexities.  One  writing  to  a 
community  in  this  state  of  mind  was  tempted  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  indignities  of  the  .Saviour's 
life  ;  to  p.ass  over  in  silence  this,  to  understate 
that.  But  there  is  neither  silence  nor  under- 
statement. '  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are  ' 
(■*'') ; '  prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying 
and  tears '  (■'>');  '  though  he  were  a  .Son,  yet  learned 
he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered ' 
(5*);  'endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame  '  (12'-)-, 
'endured  such  contr.adiction  of  sinners  .against 
himself  (12^).  This  depicting  in  dark  colours  of 
the  tragic  humiliating  side  of  Christ's  earthly  ex- 
perience means  much.  It  means,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  writer  sees  in  that  aspect  nothing  to  hide 
or  be  .-i.shamed  of ;  rather  something  to  rejoice  in 
and  to  be  thnnkful  for.  He  beholds  glory  in  the 
humiliation,  honour  in  the  shame,  contemporary 
honour,  not  merely  honour  following  and  com- 
pensating, in  a  state  of  exaltation.  It  means, 
further,  that  he  does  not  despair  of  getting  his 
readers  to  see  this  also.  At  least  he  is  deterinined 
to  try,  because  he  knows  that,  until  they  see  it, 
tlu'ir  faith  is  unintelligent,  and  their  Christian 
standing  very  insecure. 

Its  Ilatiunale. — The  main  contribution  towards 
this  object  is  to  be  found  in  ch.  2^"*.  The  leading 
puqjo.se  of  this  very  important  section,  crammed 
full  with  deep  weighty  thoughts,  is  to  set  forth 
the  ration.ale  of  the  earthly  humiliation  of  Christ. 
And  the  drift  of  it  is:  a  (ilorij  in  the  humiliation. 
On  this  theme  three  possible  jjositions  may  be 
taken  up  —  (1)  the  glory  of  tlie  .Son  and  the 
humili.ation  of  .Jesus  incompatible,  the  iiosition  of 
unbelief ;  (2)  the  humiliation  a  temporary  veiling 
of  the  glory  compensated  for  by  subse(iuent  re- 
sumirtion  of  glory,  the  common  position  of  average 
Christian  belief  ;  (o)  the  humiliation  itself  glorious 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  its  aim  and  result,  the 
position  of  enlightened  faith.  The  writer  of  our 
Epistle  occupies  this  highest  position,  his  readers 
not  being  far  from  the  lowest.  He  holds  the 
humiliation  it.self  to  be  glorious,  and  worthy  of 
God  the  fir.st  cause  and  last  end  of  all,  profitable  to 
Christ  Himself,  and  full  of  benefit  to  us.  It  be- 
came God,  he  teaches,  to  subject  His  Son  Jesus  to 
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suffuiiiig  (2'").  It  profited  Jesus  by  perfecting 
Iliiii  for  His  office  iis  Captain  of  Salvation,  de- 
veloping in  His  character  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  sympathy,  which  are  necessary  to  efficient 
captaincy  (2'"- ''■'").  It  is  beiicticial  to  us,  for  we 
have  ill  .lesus  one  of  whose  interest  we  can  be 
assured,  iuid  to  whom  we  can  always  come  with 
conliilenee  that  He  will  grant  us  seasonable 
succour  (4'").  Such,  in  brief,  is  our  author's 
splendid  theodicy,  his  demonstration  of  the  moral 
fitness  of  Christ's  tragic  experience.  In  the  liglit 
of  it  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means 
when  ni  ch.  '2'  he  speaks  of  Jesius  as  'crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,  that  he,  by  the  grace  of 
(Jod,  should  taste  death  for  every  man.'  He  means 
just  what  he  plainly  says,  that  God  showed  His 
favour  to  His  Son  in  appointing  Him  to  an  office 
in  connexion  with  which  He  should  have  to  taste 
death  for  men,  and  that,  in  the  very  act  of  tasting 
death  as  Captain  of  Salvation,  the  Son  was 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  These  things 
are  true;  they  are  also  rfli'raiU  to  the  situation. 
No  one  has  really  mastere<l  the  probh-m  presented 
in  the  antinomy  between  glory  and  humiliation 
till  he  h;us  got  insight  into  their  truth,  and 
thorough  mastery  was  what  the  writer  posse.s.seii 
and  aimed  at  for  his  readers.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  his  words.  The  difficulty 
felt  by  most  interpreters  arises  from  their  un- 
willingness to  credit  him  with  clear  insight  into 
the  moral  order  of  the  world.  Such  insight  they 
appe  ir  to  think  beyond  the  reach  of  any  writer  in 
the  first  Christian  century,  even  though  inspired. 

((/)  Christ'^  Pi-icsthoixl. — 1'a.ssing  from  the  subject 
of  Christ's  person  to  His  priestly  function,  the 
subject  may  be  introduced  with  the  remark  that 
the  writer  takes  advantage  of  any  means  that 
olfers  it.self  of  making  intelligible  to  his  rea<lei-s 
the  suffering  experience  of  Christ.  He  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  show  them  from  any  point  of  view  that 
it  behoved  Jesus  to  die.  Sometimes  his  lines  of 
thought  are  remote  enough  from  any  recognized 
theories  of  atonement,  as  when  he  bases  the  thesis 
that  Jesus  had  to  die  once  onhj  on  the  analogj-  of 
general  human  experience  {'S'^-  ^S).  The  reason 
which  he  assigns  In  the  same  context  for  Christ's 
dying  o/icc,  viz.  that  a  testator  must  die  before  his 
will  can  come  into  effect,  is  also  peculiar,  ina.smuch, 
as  it  is  enough  that  a  testator  die  anyhow,  it  is 
nowise  necessary  that  his  death  should  be  of  a 
.sacrificial  character.  One  wonders  at  the  intro- 
duction of  .so  elementary  and  inferior  a  view  close 
upon  the  grand  conception  contained  in  9'*  ;  and 
all  the  more  wluui  it  is  observed  that  in  order  to 
get  a  chance  of  introducing  it  he  has  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ilouble  meaning  of  Siad-f/Kri,  as 
sigidlying  at  once  an  alliance  or  covenant  and  a 
te.stament.  In  the  ciuse  of  a  covenant  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  death  of  either  party,  therefore 
after  the  word  has  been  u.sed  in  the  .sense  of  a 
covenant  in  !t"  it  is  employed  in  the  other  sen.se 
without  any  apology.  The  reason  for  this  nmst 
be  found  in  t!io  ignorance  of  the  first  reaihrs. 
They  had,  it  must  be-  supposed,  no  nnderstauding 
of  the  rationale  of  (Jlirist's  death  from  any  point 
of  view,  and  therefore  their  instructor  felt  that  it 
w:us  a  poMit  gained  if  he  couhl  a.ssign  any  reason 
for  that  death  level  li>  their  understanding.  It  is 
essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  ICpistlo  that 
this  state  of  ignorance  in  the  first  readers  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mitid.  If  we  come  to  it,  as  some 
interpreters  do,  with  the  a.ssumption  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  atonement  w:is  familiar  to 
the  persons  addressed,  and  that  in  all  that  the  writer 
says  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  priestly  work  he  is 
simply  repiating  contmonplaces,  we  incapacitate 
ourselves  for  attainiii'.;  any  true  insight  into  its 
meaning.     The  truth  is,  he   is  writing  to  persons 


who  do  not  know  the  alphabet  of  the  subject,  and 
the  problem  for  him  is  to  get  into  their  dull  minds 
by  any  means  the  idea:  Jesus,  though  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  nmst  die.  For  this  purpose  several 
lines  of  thouglit  are  pres.sed  into  the  seri-ice  :  Jesus 
must  die,  ius  all  men  die,  unce  ;  He  must  die,  as 
a  testator  dies  before  his  heirs  enter  into  po.sses- 
sion  of  his  inheritance  ;  He  must  die  for  His  own 
advantage  as  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  becaas'  As 
could  not  be  a  good  fit  captain  unless  He  wete 
perfected  by  suffering ;  He  must  die  as  a  pi.est, 
not  indeed  as  a  priest  after  the  type  of  Aaron, 
who  offered  animals  as  sacrificial  victims,  but  a„  a 
priest  of  a  higher  order,  that  of  Mflcliizf<lfk: 

(a)  Tht'  Meh-hizedek  Ti/pi'. — The  excursus  about 
Melchizedek  in  ch.  7  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  author's  doctrine  of  Christ's  jiricstliood.  It 
were  an  entire  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  discussion 
on  a  curious  topic  in  theology  on  which  the  writer 
happened  to  have  some  pet  idea.s.  In  that  case 
the  complaint  he  makes  of  the  dulness  of  those  to 
whom  he  writes  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  A 
man  may  be  a  good  Cliristian,  and  yet  remain 
ignorant,  or  even  incapable  of  understanding  an 
abstruse  tlieologoumenon  on  the  Melchizedek 
priesthood.  The  question  at  issue  is  really  the 
f  undam'Mital  one  :  was  Christ  in  any  sense  a  priest  ? 
The  w:  Iter's  conviction  is  that  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  not  understood  in  its  reality  and  worth, 
uide.ss  it  be  seen  to  be  of  the  .\telchizedek  type. 

In  ch.  ")"  the  author  indicates  the  programme  of 
his  di.scu.^sion  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ  in  the.se 
words :  an  Hi'jh  Priest,  after  the  order  of  il/e/- 
ckizedek:  His  plan  is  to  employ  two  types  of 
priesthood  to  indicate  its  nature — the  order  of 
Aaron,  and  the  order  of  .Melchizedek.  His  pur- 
pose is  not,  as  .some  have  imagined,  to  teach  that 
Christ  occupied  in  succession  two  jiricstly  offices, 
one  like  that  of  Aaron,  another  like  that  of  .Mel- 
chizedek, the  former  on  earth,  the  latter  in  heaven. 
His  intention  is  rather  to  utilize  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  Christ's 
priestly  functions,  and  the  Melchizedek  priest- 
hood to  set  forth  their  ideal  icorth  and  eternal 
validity.  The  two  aspects  are  taken  up  in  the 
inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  are  luimed  in 
the  programme:  first,  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (ch.  7);  second,  a  high  priest  after  the 
order  of  Aaron  (ch.s.  8.  9). 

Every  order  or  species  has  its  characteristic 
notes  or  marks  ;  therefore  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  determine  the  marks  of  the  Melchizedek 
'  order.'  To  this  task  the  writer  addre.s.scs  him- 
self in  ch.  7'-^,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the 
facts  about  Melchizedek  as  stated  in  Gn  H"-™, 
with  a  commentary  pointing  out  their  religious 
significance,  and  extracting  from  the  facts  the 
desired  marks  of  the  type.  To  make  the  facts 
serve  his  purpose  the  writer  finds  it  nece.ssary  to 
attach  importance,  not  merely  to  what  is  said  of 
Melchizedek,  but  to  what  is  not  .said, — to  the 
silences  as  well  as  to  the  utterances  of  history  :  also 
to  give  ideal  nuaning  to  the  names  occurring  in 
the  story.  This  method  of  interpretation  ni.iy 
seem  vicious.  We  may  call  it  allegorical,  or 
allege  that  it  is  borrowed  from  I'hilo ;  the  im- 
portant thing  to  note  is  that  it  is  his  method.  By 
this  way  he  reaches  what  he  is  in  quest  of — the 
notes  of  the  type.  These  are,  in  all,  five.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  referred  to  in 
the  commentary,  they  are  tlie.se:  the  Melchizedek 
type  of  priesthood  is,  first,  a  r»;/(i/  priesthood  (kinn 
of  righteousness);  second,  a  riijlttemts  priesthood 
(king  of  riijIiteoKsnesa)]  third,  a  priesthood  pro- 
motive of  peace,  or  exerci.sed  in  the  counti->'  of 
peace  (king  of  Salein  =  king  of  peaee);  fourth,  a 
pemonal,  not  an  inherited  dignity  (without  father, 
without  mother,  i.e.  so  far  us  ibo  recoril  is  con 
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ceriu'(l);  lifth,  it  is  an  eternal  priestliood  (witliout 
beginning  of  ilays  or  imhI  of  life — so  far  as  tlie 
record  is  concerai'd).  The  first  fonr  may  be  con- 
ceived as  standing  to  the  lifth  in  the  relation  of 
cause  to  effect.  IJeeanse  tlie  priesthood  in  iiuestiou 
possesses  these  cliaracteristics,  it  is  eternal. 

()l).serve,  now,  what  the  writer  is  really  (h)ing  in 
making  this  ingenions  commentary  on  the  brief 
narrative  in  Cenesis.  He  is  trying  to  lix  the 
characters  of  an  itleal  priestluKul.  lie  is  solving 
the  problem.  What  is  the  highest  conceivable  type 
or  kind  of  priesthood  ?  He  might  have  adojited  the 
method  of  philosophic  speculation  for  the  purpo.se, 
instead  of  the  method  of  interpreting  an  DT  text. 
The  <|Uestion  may  be  a.sked.  Does  the  latter  method 
fully  serve  the  purpose — give  us  all  the  e.ssiiitial 
features  of  the  ideal '.'  To  answer  it,  one  must  have 
in  one's  miml  a  conception  of  the  ideal.  Now,  with- 
out hesitation  one  would  .say  that  these  things  at 
least  must  enter  nito  the  iilea  of  a  priesthood  of 
the  highest  order.  The  priest  must  be  really  not 
ritually,  holy  ;  he  must  not  be  a  mere  sacerdotal 
druil;;e,  but  one  whose  priestly  ministry  is  a  course 
of  i/rwii)iis  eniKleseeiisian — n.  royal  jiriest ;  he  must 
be  one  wlui,  by  his  pers  mal  worth  and  oflicial 
a"ts.  can  estalilish  a  reign  of  righteousness,  peace, 
and  perfect  fellowship  between  man  and  (iod  ; 
finally,  he  must  be  one  who  ever  liveth,  whose 
I)riesthood  does  not  pa.ss  from  him  to  another,  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Uul  what  about  sacrifice,  the  most  e.s.sential 
feature,  one  would  say,  in  the  vocation  of  a  priest  ? 
We  oljserve  that  in  the  clo.se  of  the  Melchizedek 
excursus,  in  a  description  of  the  ideal  priest, 
which  seems  intended  to  supplement  and  complete 
the  definition  of  the  .Melcliizedek  type,  it  is  said 
that  the  ideal  v'l'icst  does  not  need  to  repeat 
sacrifice  ("-').  But  there  is  a  previous  (piestion : 
does  he  oiTer  sacrifice  at  all,  and  what  is  his  sacri- 
fice ?  By  the  method  of  laying  stress  on  the 
silences,  one  would  say  that  in  the  Melcliizedek 
type  there  is  no  sacrifice  at  all,  no  mention  being 
made  of  such  in  the  liistory.  If  this  were  so,  then 
it  would  saem  to  follow  that  precisely  tfie  most 
vital  feature  in  the  priestly  office  of  Christ — the 
sacrificial  offering  of  ifiHi.fc//— lay  outside  the 
type,  as  something  siii  generis,  having  nothing 
analogous  to  it  either  in  the  priesthood  of  Mel- 
cliizedek or  in  that  of  Aaron.  That  wonld  be  a 
serious  tiaw  in  the  writer's  apologetic  argument, 
too  serious  for  him  to  have  overlooked  it.  We 
must  look  more  closely  to  see  whether  self-sacrilice 
be  not  iminanent  in  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  ideal  priest.  We  start  from  the  statement  that 
the  ideal  priest  needs  not  to  repeat  sacrifice,  like 
the  high  ))ricst,s  of  Lsrael  (7'-').  Why  so  ?  15ecaiLse 
of  the  otiier  characteristics,  especially  that  pointed 
at  by  the  epithets  holy,  harmless,  undeflled, 
which  unfold  the  contents  of  the  idea  of  righteous- 
nes.s.  Because  the  ideal  priest  is  holy  (ditrios)  in 
relation  to  God,  benevolent  (liKaKos)  towards  men, 
and  free  from  any  fault  that  might  disiiualify  for 
priestly  functions  (anlavro^),  therefore  he  needs 
not  to  repeat  sacrifice.  But  for  the  same  reason 
he  must  offer  one  sacrifice,  himself,  ( )\w,  who 
answers  to  the  description  king  of  riyhteuusne.sa, 
one  who  realizes  in  his  character  the  ethical  ideal, 
cannot  escape  the  sacrifice  of  him.self  in  this 
world.  That  is  not  said,  but  .surely  it  must 
have  been  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  was  self- 
evident  to  him  that  one  who  had  all  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  Melcliizedek  type  must  have 
this  one  also,  that  he  w:us  ready  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  righteonsness.  equally  so  that  he  would  be 
called  on  to  do  this,  living  as  a  holy  one  in  an  unholy 
world. 

The  self-sacrifice  of  the  ideal  priest,  the  priest 
after  the  Melchizedck  type,    can   be   reached  by 


another  line  of  deduction,  viz.  from  the  roya\ 
character  of  the  type.  The  ideal  priest  is  not 
a  legal  drudge,  but  a  king  who  graciously  con- 
descends. Carry  out  the  idea  of  conileseension 
to  its  utmost  limit  and  it  will  yield  the  result 
of  a  life  laid  clown  for  othei-s:  this  is  the  ne  phis 
ultra  of  condescension  and  voluntary  sacenlolal 
servii'e,  and  the  reijuiremenls  of  the  ideal  cannot 
be  .satisfied  with  anything  short  of  it.  'The  Son 
of  .Man  came  not  to  be  ministeied  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  lite  a  ransom  for  the 
many.'     '  Who  loved  me.  aiul  gave  himself  for  me.' 

It  is  obvious  that  in  these  thoughts  we  pass  out 
of  the  region  of  the  ritual  into  the  ethical,  and 
are  dealing  with  a  kind  of  sacrifice  of  entirely 
dilTerent  character  and  of  incomparably  greater 
value  than  tho.se  pertaining  to  sacrifices  of  Leviti- 
cal  victims.  But  to  this  there  will  be  occasion 
to  refer  at  a  later  stage.  .Meantime  it  remains 
to  indicate  the  use  made  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood in  the  exposition  of  the  jiriestlv  oflioe  of 
Christ. 

(|3)  The  Aitrnnir  Type. — The  chief  use  is  that  of 
afoil.  The  luirden  of  the  section,  chs.  8'-'J'^*,  is: 
the  priestly  ministry  of  Christ  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of  Aaron.  The  ruble  of  the 
whole  pa.s.sage  is:  the  mure  exeellent  miiiiittry. 
But  as  comiiarison  can  be  m.ade  only  between 
things  having  a  certain  resemblance,  eulogy  runs 
along  the  line  of  parallelism.  Superiority  is  estab- 
lished oil  a  basis  of  similitude.  The  points  of 
resemblance  are  very  general.  Common  to  both 
is  saerijiee,  a  saiietuary  where  sacrifice  is  olTered, 
and  a  grand  representative  ceremnnial  in  which 
the  two  .systems  culminate.  The  finst  point  is 
briefly  noticed  in  H''.  Kvery  high  priest  is  ap- 
pointed to  offer  sacrifice,  therefore  this  man  (Jesus) 
must  also  have  something  to  offer.  The  vague 
statement  is  meant  to  jirovoke  thought  in  dull 
Hell,  readers.  'This  man,  if  He  be  a  priest,  must 
have  something  to  otTer.  What  can  it  be'.'  He 
has  indicated  what  it  is  already — Himski.f'  ("-"), 
but  he  knows  they  have  not  gra.sped  it.  and  he 
provokes  them  to  reflection:  'What  can  it  be? 
Not  bulls  and  goats,  of  course  ;  what  then  ?  '  The 
second  topic,  the  two  sanctuaries,  is  handled  at 
greater  length  (!)'^'  ").  The  construction  and  fur- 
niture of  the  Levitical  tabernacle  are  minutely 
described,  not,  however,  in  an  aiuiiiuarian  sjiirit, 
but  with  a  definite  apologetic  aim.  The  .salient 
points  in  the  description  are  the  division  of  the 
sanctuary  into  two  coniiiartments  separated  by 
a  veil,  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
location  of  the  altar  of  incense  {Sviuar-qpiov)  is 
indicated.  Of  course  it  is  the  altar  of  inceii.se 
that  is  meant;  there  should  never  have  been  any 
doubt  about  that.  And  it  is  represented  as  he- 
limi/infi  to  (not  jiliysically  within)  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  phrase  is:  the  Holy  of  Holies  liav- 
ing  the  golden  altar  of  incen.se.  The  meaning  is: 
that  altar,  though  standing  without  the  veil,  be- 
ing required  for  daily  service,  belonged  of  right, 
in  .spirit  and  function,  to  the  inner  shrine.  And 
this  antinomy — without  in  fact,  within  by  right 
^is  meant  to  startle  into  thought  the  sluggish 
minds  of  Hebrew  Chri.stians.  '  Whence  this  puzzle 
as  to  the  whereabouts  and  relations  of  the  altar 
of  incense  ?  See  ye  not,  it  is  all  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  that  veil,  the  emblem  of  a  nule,  imperfect, 
transient  religion  ? '  In  comparison  with  the 
earthly  tabernacle,  the  one  in  which  Christ  offici- 
ates is  described  as  '  the  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,  not  made  with  hands'  (!)").  and  not 
belruiging  to  the  visible  creation,  not  constructed 
out  of  material  things,  like  the  precious  cloths, 
woods,  and  metals  of  the  old  tabeniacle,  which, 
however  precious,  were,  like  all  material  things, 
destined  to  wax  old  and  vanish  away. 
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Tlie  ceveuKiiiial  selected  for  coinparison  is  that 
of  the  fiieat  Day  of  Atoneiiieut.  In  that  stalely 
cereniuiiial  the  Levitii^al  ritual  culiiiinaleil  and 
was  si'en  at  its  best.  In  it  also,  and  iji  it  alone, 
the  Holy  of  Holies  eanie  into  use.  It  was  the  one 
service  in  tlie  year  in  which  Israel's  repre.sentative 
man  came  into  the  immediate  pre.sence  of  God. 
It  also  lent  it-self  to  comparison  at  this  vital  jioint, 
the  hi^'h  jjrie.st's  entrance  into  the  inner  shrine 
beinij  comparable  to  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into 
heaven.  The  latter  event  is  therefore  naturally 
expres.sed  in  terms  of  the  former,  S'^'"!i  ''•■**'  "it 
points  in  the  description  to  obscurities,  such  as 
the  repre.-!entation  of  Christ  entering  thrmujli  His 
oion  blood  into  the  holy  place  (i"-). 

All  Ihrouijh,  the  unixpres-sed  refrain  'more  ex- 
cellent' is  audible,  but  it  arrests  the  ear  .specially 
in  connexion  with  the  closing  comparison  between 
the  effects  of  the  two  ])riestly  functions — that  of 
Aaron  on  the  ijreat  Day  of  Atonement,  ami  that 
ot  Christ  when  after  His  death  on  the  Cross  He 
entered  into  heaven.  The  effect  of  the  one  w;v.s 
to  cancel  the  errors,  or  ignorances  {aynornjATuv,  1)'), 
of  the  people  througliont  the  bygone  year,  to  wipe 
out  all  the  offences  asainst  Levitical  law  com- 
mitted in  a  twelveinontli,  so  that  they  might  make 
a  fresh  start.  The  effect  of  the  other  was  to 
obtain  an  'eternal  redemption'  {aiaviav  \vt  pwcm) . 
Comparison  here  becomes  futile  :  it  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  finite  to  the  infinite. 

(e)  Theory  of  liidrmplion. — For  modern  readers 
the  great  thought-s  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews 
are  obscure<l  by  being  expressed  so  largely  in  terms 
of  lA'vitical  ritual.  The  apologetic,  which  was 
meant  to  elucidate,  now  serves  to  some  extent  as 
a  veil  to  hide  the  true  meaning.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  to  make  the  most  of  tho.se  passages  in 
wliich  the  writer,  so  to  speak,  shakes  himself  clear 
of  his  apologetic  trammels,  and  expresses  his  ideas 
in  terms  of  universal  validity.  There  are  two 
sentences  in  which  he  does  this  in  reference  to 
the  significance  of  Christ's  death.  These  are  2" 
'.)'■',  th-;  former  containing  the  great  axiom;  the 
sanctilier  and  the  .sanctilied  are  all  of  one;  the 
latter,  the  sublime  thesis  that  Jesus  offered  Him- 
self a  .sacrilice  through  an  eternal  spirit.  The 
earlier  text  enunciates  the  principle  of  redemption, 
the  later  explains  the  infinite  efficacy  of  redemp- 
tion achieved.  The  principle  is :  solidarity  be- 
tween .sanctifier  and  sanctilied ;  the  two  one  in 
all  possible  respects,  the  more  respects  the  better, 
the  one  railical  difference  of  holy  and  unholy 
always  excepted  ;  the  more  points  of  contact  the 
greater  the  sanctifying  power.  The  rationale  of 
iidinite  value  is  'through  an  eternal  spirit.'  In 
the  interjiretiition  of  this  profoundly  suggestive  ex- 
])re.ssion,  theologians  are  unhappily  not  at  one.  To 
the  present  writer  it  hius  ever  been  a.ssociated  with 
cirtain  broad  thoughts  that  help  him  to  understand 
I  lie  value  of  Christ's  self-offering  as  compared  with 
l.i'vitical  victims.  In  the  first  place  it  suggests 
I  hat  Christ's  offering  was  an  affair  of  spirit,  not 
merely  of  blood-shedding.  It  expressed  a  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  viclim.  Of  course  that  mind 
had  certain  ethical  characteristics.  Jesus  offered 
Himself.  So  the  mind  embodied  in  His  sacrifice 
was  free,  lovimj,  hohj  ;  a  mind  of  supreme  moral 
value  in  the  sif^t  both  of  Cod  and  of  enlightened 
men.  None  of  these  epithets,  however,  is  used 
to  iiualify  the  spirit  in  which  Jesus  offered  Him- 
self to  God.  The  epithet  clio.sen  is  'eternal.'  It 
is  selected  because  it  servi's  to  raise?  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  above  the  limits  of  time.  Spirit  is  in 
its  nature  eternal,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
a  siiirilual  tran.saciion  has  an  efficacy  and  value 
for  all  lime,  for  the  time  that  went  before  ihe 
I  hristian  era,  as  well  a.s  for  the  time  coming  after. 
It    is    not    a    mere    historical    event    which   had    110 


influence  before  it  took  place,  and  whose  influence, 
after  it  happened,  was  destined  to  wane  with  the 
lajise  of  ages.  It  is  an  eternal  fact  having  absolute 
value  with  God  from  everhusting  to  everlasting. 
But  the  ethical  and  the  eternal  aspects  go  to- 
gether, the  one  conditioidng  the  other.  It  is 
becau.se  the  spirit  in  which  Clirist  offered  Ilim.self 
was  ethically  perfect — free,  loving,  holy — that  it 
has  eternal  value.  In  this  remarkable  phra.se, 
combining  these  two  aspects,  the  spiritual  iiLsight 
of  the  writer  reaches  its  highest  water-mark. 
Nothing  better,  more  penetrating,  more  felicitous, 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  death  and  its  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  found  in  Scripture. 

(/)  Christ's  Prieslhoodin  Heaven. — Beforeleaving 
the  theme  of  the  priesthood,  we  may  notice  briefly 
a  question  that  has  troubled  interpreters.  The 
priestly  ministry  of  Christ  i.s  located  in  heaven, 
yet  the  sacrifice  the  Priest  presents  there  appears 
to  be  none  other  than  that  offering  of  Himself 
which  He  made  once  for  all ;  an  event,  so  far 
at  lea.st  as  the  initial  stage  of  it,  the  blood- 
shedding,  is  concerned,  happening  on  earth  and 
within  this  visible  world.  The  key  to  the  .solution 
lies  in  this,  that  for  the  writer  heaven  is  the  locus 
of  realities,  while  earth  is  the  locus  of  shadoies. 
In  heaven  is  the  true  tabernacle,  the  tabernacle 
which  realizes  the  ideal  of  a  .sanctuary  (a-!  Tjjs 
o-nTjrijs  Trjs  iXijfti'^s)  ;  there  are  the  'patterns'  or 
types  of  which  the  vulgar  realities  of  earth  are 
but  imperfect  copies.  For  our  author  the  'true' 
and  the  '  heavenly '  are  synonyms.  Whatever  is 
true  is  heavenly,  belongs  to  tlie  upper  world  of 
realities,  and  whatever  belongs  to  this  upper  world 
is  true  and  real.  If,  therefore,  Chri.st's  self-.sacri- 
fice  be  a  true  sacrifice,  it  belongs  to  the  heavenly 
world,  no  matter  where  or  when  it  takes  place. 
And  Chri.st's  sacrifice  is,  for  the  author,  a  true 
sacrifice,  because  it  is  an  affair  of  spirit.  Flesh 
and  blood,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  are  of  the 
earth  earthy,  and  belong  to  the  realm  of  .shadows. 
Even  the  blood  of  Christ  viewed  materially  can 
find  no  place  in  heaven.  Hence  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  solving  the  above-stated  problem  by  di.s- 
tinguiahing  between  the  first  stage  of  the  sacrifice 
— the  death,  or  blood-shedding — and  the  second, 
the  sprinkling  of  the  shed  blood  on  the  mercy-.seat 
within  the  sanctuary,  relegating  the  former  to 
earth  as  something  lying  outside  the  .sphere  of 
Christ's  i)roper  jiriestly  activity,  and  to  locate  the 
latter  in  heaven  as  the  point  at  which  the  prii.stly 
ministry  begins.  Christ's  .sacrifice  finds  entrance 
into  heaven  when  blood  is  transmuted  into  spirit. 
In  other  words,  the  shedding  of  Christ's  bhiod  is 
a  true  sacrifice,  as  distinct  from  the  .shedding  of 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  which  was  only  a 
shadow  of  .sacrifice,  becau.se  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  mind  or  spirit.  Ami  because  it  is  that  it 
behmgs  to  heaven,  though  it  takes  place  on  earth. 
The  magic  jihrase  'through  an  eternal  spirit' 
lifts  us  above  distinctions  of  time  and  place,  and 
makes  it  po.ssible  for  us  to  regard  Christ's  offer- 
ing of  Ilim.self,  in  all  its  stages,  as  a  transaction 
within  the  celestial  .sjinctuary. 

This  conception  of  heaven  as  the  place  of  reali- 
ties, as  distinct  from  earth  as  the  place  of 
shadows,  is  tin-  ]>hilosophic  presupposition  of  the 
.system  of  positive  Christian  thought  contained  in 
our  Kpistle.  It  reminds  us  of  I'lato  and  of  I'hilo. 
Whether  our  author  was  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  either  the  Gentile  or  the  Jewish  philosopher 
is  a  question  on  which  opinion  differs,  and  on 
which  a  few  remarks  will  bo  offered  at  a  later 
stage.  The  important  matter  is,  not  to  iiscertain 
where  he  got  this  specul.itive  concejition,  but  t-< 
note  carefully  the  fact  that  it  was  in  his  mlml. 
and  to  keep  it  before  our  own  minds  in  iiiter- 
ineting    his   wonLs.      At    no   point   in    the    Kpistle 
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is  it  more  necessary  li>  do  so  than  at  lliat  n-riiark- 
able  sentence  in  which  tlie  writer  expresses  his 
final  deepest  thought  concerning  the  uaturo  and 
worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 

{(j)  Salvatidti. — From  tlic  doctrine  of  Christ's 
priestly  otfice  to  the  conception  of  saleatinn  con- 
tained in  our  Epistle,  llie  transition  is  easy.  Tlie 
author  describes  the  '(freat  salvation'  variously, 
but  always  ni  terms  suggested  by  the  primitive 
history  of  man  as  contained  in  the  early  chapters 
ot  Genesis.  He  first  represents  It  as  consisting  in 
lordship  in  the  world  to  come,  foumllng  on  a 
tiuotation  from  the  Sih  Psalui,  which  is  a  poetic 
eclio  of  the  statement  regarding  man's  |ilace  in 
the  world  in  tin  1'^  (I'li.  "J*-").  Ne.xt  he  conceives 
it  as  deliverance  from  the  power  of  death  exercl.sed 
by  the  devil,  with  obvious  alhision  to  tlie  history  of 
the  Fall  in  (in  ;!,  wherein  death  is  set  forth  as  the 
penalty  of  sin  (cli.  2'<-  '^).  Finally,  he  exhibits  it 
as  the  full  final  realiz.ation  of  the  divine  idea  and 
promise  of  rest,  to  which  he  applies  the  felicitous 
thounlit-siiggesting  name  Salihutixm  (ffo/3/3aTi<r/uAs), 
so  making  tlie  final  bliss  of  redeemed  man  consist 
In  entering  Into  the  rest  which  tiod  Himself  en- 
joyed when  He  had  tinishcd  the  work  of  creation 
(ch.  4',  cf.  Gn  2-).  Taken  together,  the  three  con- 
ceptions suggest  the  thought  of  Paradise  restored, 
the  divine  ideal  of  man  and  the  world  and  their 
mutual  relations  realized  in  perin-tuity,  man  made 
veritably  the  lord  of  creation,  delivend  from  the 
fear  of  death,  no  longer  subject  to  servile  tasks, 
but  occujiied  only  in  work  compatible  with  perfect 
repo.se.  From  all  the  three  points  of  view,  salva- 
tion is  a  thing  In  the  future.  It  is  an  apocalyptic 
vision.  Fruition  lies  In  the  Beyond.  Dominion, 
deathle.ssne.ss,  and  Sabbatism  belong  to  the  worlcl 
to  come,  and  are  objects  of  hope  for  those  who 
bear  the  Christian  name. 

But  salvation  is  not  altogether  in  the  future ; 
It  Is  a  present  good  as  well.  Christians,  as  such, 
are  conceived  of  as 'sanctified'  (aviafi^f "O') -i'"!  fi^'^n 
'perfected.'  These  words,  however,  do  not  bear 
quite  the  .same  meaning  as  that  which  we,  familiar 
with  the  Pauline  tlieology,  are  apt  to  attach  to 
them.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  sanctification 
Is  ctliical.  and  means  making  the  Christian  holy 
in  heart  and  life.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
this  ethical  sense  appears  (though  the  point  has 
been  disputed)  occjvsionally  to  be  traced,  as  in 
ch.  12"'-  '*,  but  more  commonly  the  term  is  used 
in  a  theocratic  sense,  to  express  the  Idea  of  being 
put  in  right  covenant  relations  with  God,  as  in 
the  text :  '  Hy  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified'  (10").  The  sancti- 
fied In  this  theocratic  sense  are  equivalent  to  St. 
Paul's  'justified.'  In  ch.  2'1  the  word  ayia^biumi 
should  probably  be  taken  in  both  senses.  The 
statement  the  verse  contains  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  axiom,  to  the  effect  that  whatever  parties  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  sanctitier  to  sancti- 
fied are  ipso  facto  •  of  one.'  have  one  interest,  form 
a  brotherhood  bound  together  by  community  of 
nature,  experience,  and  privilege.  The  principle 
holds  good,  whether  we  understand  the  sanctifying 
function  tlieocratically  or  ethically.  If  the  func- 
tion of  the  sanctifier  be  to  place  the  sanctified,  i.e. 
those  to  be  .sanctified,  in  right  relations  with  God, 
then  the  more  points  of  contact  the  better.  There 
must  be  unity  In  God's  sight,  so  that  what  He 
does  Is  done  In  the  name  of  those  He  seeks  to 
sanctify,  and  avails  for  their  benefit.  He  must 
be  one  with  them  In  death,  as  it  is  by  His  death 
that  He  makes  propitiation  for  their  sins.  He 
must  pos.sess,  in  common  with  them,  humanity, 
for  otherwise  He  could  not  die.  Finally,  He  must 
be  one  with  them  in  experience  of  trial  and  temp- 
tation, because  thereby  is  evinced  the  sympathy 
that  wins  trust,  and  unless  the  priest  is  trusted 


It  is  In  vain  that  He  transacts.  l)n  the  othei 
hand,  if  the  sanctifier's  function  be  to  make  his 
clients  ethically  holy,  then,  again,  the  more  points 
of  contact  between  Him  and  them  the  better.  In 
that  ca.>ie,  the  sanctifying  power  lies  in  the  example 
of  the  sanctifier:  in  His  character.  His  history  as 
a  man.  He  makes  men  holy  by  reproducing  In 
His  own  life  the  Ideal  of  human  character,  and 
bringing  that  ideal  to  bear  on  their  minds  by 
living  a  truly  godly  life  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  under  which  they  are  phiced.  In  short. 
His  power  to  sanctify  ethically  depends  ou  like- 
ness in  nature,  position,  and  experience. 

The  word  TtXaiw  Is  sometimes  also  used  In 
our  Epistle  to  denote  the  establishment  of  right 
relations  between  man  and  God,  that  Is  to  say, 
as  equivalent  to  'justify'  In  the  Pauline  vocabu- 
lary. So  in  the  text :  '  By  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctilled.'  Per- 
fecting here  means  giving  the  worshipper  a  satis- 
factory assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  What 
the  word  means  in  any  given  ca.se  depends  entirely 
on  the  connexion  of  thought.  In  general,  it  signi- 
fies to  reach  the  end,  and  the  specific  sense  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  end  in  view.  Thus  perfecting 
as  applied  to  Christ  in  2^'  signifies  to  make  Hiiii 
a  fully-equipped  Captain  of  salvation.  Applied  to 
the  fathers,  who  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
the  promises  in  ll*',  it  means  getting  at  length 
what  they  had  lived  and  longed  for  when  the 
company  of  the  saved  is  complete. 

Ciiudition  of  Halvatiiin. — What  Is  the  condition 
of  salvation  in  our  Epistle  ?  We  know  what  It 
is  in  St.  Paul's  theology.  We  are  justified  by 
filth.  Faith  is  a  great  word  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  also,  but  its  use  there  Is  not  quif" 
the  same  as  in  the  Pauline  letters.  In  the  apostle's 
system  faith  has  two  functions.  It  accepts  as  a 
gift  the  '  righteousness  of  God,'  and  it  works 
through  love  as  a  sanctifying  power.  Of  the 
former  function  there  is  no  clear  trace  in  Hebrews. 
Instead  of  faith  we  find  obedience  in  the  text: 
'  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all 
them  that  abet/  him'  (o").  We  come  nearer  to 
the  Pauline  conception  of  justifying  faith  in  10--', 
where  the  writer  exhorts  his  reailers  to  draw  near 
with  a  true  heart  In  full  assurance  of  faith,  where 
f:iith  means  confident  expectation  of  welcome  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  function  of  faith  as  a  force 
making  for  personal  righteousness  or  noble  con- 
duct is  very  prominently  set  forth  in  ch.  11, 
where,  in  a  series  of  well-chosen  instances,  it  is 
exhibited  as  a  power  helping  men  to  make  their 
lives  sublime.  But  the  secret  of  its  power  Is 
peculiarly  conceived  in  Hebrews.  In  St.  Paul's 
system  faith  derives  its  power  from  Its  personal 
object,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  unites  us  to 
Him,  and  from  Him  flows  a  transforming  influ- 
ence. In  Hebrews  the  secret  of  faith's  power  is 
its  psychological  character  as  a  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  can  m.ake  the  luture  as 
if  it  were  present,  and  the  unseen  as  if  it  were 
visible.  So  viewed,  faith  as  a  principle  making 
for  heroism  is  not  confined  to  the  Christian  world. 
It  is  as  wide  as  humanity,  and  can  turn  out  heroes 
and  heroines  in  every  land.  Hence  even  a  Kahab 
finds  a  place  In  the  roll  of  those  who  obtained  a 
good  rejiort  through  faith.  # 

(2)  F.I  rilERUoOD  OF  GOD. — The  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  sonship  of  men,  cen- 
tral in  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  prominent  also 
In  the  Pauline  letters,  is  not  very  conspicuously 
taught  in  onr  Epistle.  It  makes  a  formal  appear- 
ance chiefly  In  the  hortatory  section.  There  God 
Is  called  'the  Father  of  spirits'  (1'2'),  and  it  is 
tauzht  that  His  supreme  aim  in  all  His  dealings 
with  His  children  is  to  make  tliem  partakers  of 
His  holiness  (12''').     The  phrase  '  Father  of  spirits' 
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Bi'i-ms  to  imply  a  paternal  relaticui  of  God  to  men 
as  such,  coextensivu  with  thi;  Imiiian  family,  or, 
rather,  inclusive  of  the  liuman  family,  embracing 
It  in  a  larger  category,  the  world  of  sinrits.  in- 
cluding men  living  in  the  flesh  but  having  a  spirit, 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  angels. 
In  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Epistle  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  referred  to,  or  implied,  mainly  in 
reference  to  the  Sonship  of  (,'lirist.  Hut  while 
this  is  so,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  apologetic  argumenl  controlling  the  train 
of  thought  rather  than  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
writer's  tlieological  system,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fatherhood  is  so  comparatively  in  the  back- 
ground. .No  man  could  be  insensible  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  doctrini^  who  had  such  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  distinction  and  glory  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  free  access  to  an  intimate 
fellowship  with  God.  This  central  concei)tion 
covers  the  whole  ground.  A  religion  of  ume- 
stricled  access  is  a  religi(ni  of  son.ship.  Its  spirit 
is  jilidl,  not  lif/al ;  its  watchword  triiKt,  not  f<-ar. 
U  brings  its  votaries  to  Mount  Zion,  not  to  Mount 
Sinai.  At  another  point  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
is  immanent  in  the  Epistle,  though  not  formally 
named.  This  is  where  faithful  Christians  are 
called  the  comrades  of  Christ.  'We  have  become 
fellows  of  Christ  if  we  hold  fast  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  stedfa.st  unto  the  end'  (;i").  So  we 
render  the  passagi',  taking  n^roxot  in  the  sense  it 
bears  in  1".  The  faithful  tlie  fellows  of  Christ, 
Goil's  .Son — such  is  the  writer's  idea,  implying  also, 
of  course,  that  they  are  sons  in  the  same  house 
and  family  of  God.  This  is  just  wh;'.t  was  to  be 
looked  for  from  one  who  grasjied  the  significance 
of  the  great  principle.  Sanctitier  and  .sanctified  all 
of  one.  It  is  but  the  other  side  of  that  great 
truth.  The  one  side  is  Christ's  oneness  with  tho.se 
He  undertakes  to  sanctify,  and  His  readine.ss  to 
accept  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  His  complete 
identification  with  them.  The  other  side  is  the 
unity  of  the  sanctified  with  Christ,  complete 
equality  with  Him  in  privilege.  They  are  noun. 
therefore,  as  indeed  they  are  called  in  2'",  and 
therefore  Christ's  brethren.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren  even  when  they  were  in 
an  un-sanctified  state  (2");  how  much  less  will 
He  be  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  when  they 
have  experienced  His  sanctifying  power  !  Tliere- 
fore  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  ii4toxoi 
in  the  fullest  sen.se  of  comradeship.  In  doing  so 
we  only  assume  that  the  author  understands  his 
own  system  of  thought,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  with  the  conception  of  the  relation  between 
Christ  anil  His  people  that  pervades  the  entire 
XT.  For  the  religion  of  the  XT  is  throughout 
filial,  and  tiod,  whether  often  or  seldom  .so  named, 
is  always  Father.  The  dialects  for  the  purposes 
of  tluological  rellection  are  various,  but  the  cen- 
tral religious  intuition  is  one. 

iv.  Uki.athin"  to  I'llli.d. — Such  in  brief  outline 
is  the  theological  import  of  the  Epistle.  We  have 
Ivoideil  preliminary  discitssion  of  the  qncsticms 
belonging  to  the  head  of  Introduction,  becan.se  we 
did  not  wish  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  idea 
tliat  a  right  understanding  of  tlie  Epistle  depends 
on  the  previous  settlement  of  doubtful  questions 
respecting  its  author,  its  first  readers,  its  dale,  itj* 
theoli>gical  alfinilies,  etc.  We  do  not  believe  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  has  been  said,  cf;.,  that  no 
one  can  understand  the  Epistle  who  does  not  regard 
it  a.s  the  writing  of  one  belonging  to  the  .s'r/omZ 
of  PliHo  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  phil- 
osophy. We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  to  be  too  sure  of  this,  and  to  lay  great  .stress 
on  the  supposed  fact,  is  the  direct  way  to  nns- 
miderstaiuling.      It  is  possible  to  understanil  the 


main  drift  of  the  Epistle  while  remaining  in  sas- 
peuLe  as  to  the  connexion  with  Fhilo.  It  is  best 
to  commence  the  study  of  the  work  tolerably 
umommitted  on  the  point.  It  is  ijuite  projier, 
as  we  go  along,  to  keep  our  eyes  open  to  all 
traces  of  afiinity  with  I'hilo,  so  that  on  arriving 
at  the  end  of  the  book  we  may  have,  not  only  a 
distinct  idea  of  its  theological  drift,  but  also  a 
more  or  less  probable  o])inion  on  the  subordinate 
(juestion  as  to  the  connexion  of  its  author  with 
the  Alexandrine  school  of  religious  philosophy. 
But  that  question,  however  interesting,  is  not 
vital. 

That  there  are  affinities  of  thought  and  style  is 
not  to  be  ciueslioned,  and,  indeed,  has  already 
been  indicated  in  a  pa.ssing  way.  The  author's 
mode  of  conceiving  heaven  as  the  place  of  realities 
and  the  earth  as  tlie  place  of  shadows  is  an  in- 
stance in  point.  That  peculiarity  is  a  fact  patent 
to  any  attentive  reader  altogether  apart  from  the 
question  to  what  source  it  is  to  be  traced.  W'a 
might  notice  it  though  we  had  never  heard  of 
Plato  or  Philo.  The  only  effect  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  writer  was  a  disciple  of  the  Jewish  phi- 
losopher is  somewhat  to  sharpen  our  attention  and 
lead  us  to  attach  more  importance  to  it  than  we 
otherwise  would,  iierhajis  more  than  it  deserves. 
But  there  need  be  no  jealousy  as  to  having  iiur 
attention  directed  to  phenomena  of  this  kind.  Xo 
question  of  religious  importance  is  involved,  and 
the  nutltiplication  of  instances  of  affinity  in  word 
and  thought  between  Ilehrcirs  and  the  writings 
of  I'hilo  .serves  the  purpose,  at  least,  of  increasing 
our  acquaintance  with  the  literary  characteristics 
of  our  Epistle.. 

Among  the  verbal  affinities  with  Philo  the  following  may  be 
specltled.  Philo,  lilie  our  author,  uses  the  jtrophftn  for"  llie 
OT.  •.\Trau7off^a  anil  xapaKT^p  tlntl  a  place  in  his  vocabulary, 
dufitaT^ptor  is  used  by  hini  (not  in  LXX  i  for  the  altar  of  incense. 
Amonu  the  functions  he  uscrihos  to  the  Lo^'os  is  that  of  cutter 
(TOMtusK  even  as  our  author  describes  the  word  of  Ood  as  more 
cutting;  (ToixMTffio^)  than  any  two-edtred  sword.  The  unusual 
woiils  Tpa\T)A(t,'u»  (4")  and  ^erpcoTTafltw  (.V)  both  occur  in  Phllo. 
Less  retiiiiri^able  is  the  coincident  use  by  the  two  writers  ot 
the  epitlii'ts  Tt^virtj^  and  ii^Mtovpyof  in  reference  to  God  (11'"). 
Aiuont:  tile  thought  atlinities  m.iy  be  reckoned  the  distinction 
between  Ta  litatvofxtviL  (ll*)=PIilIo's  6  opaTot  Koapioi,  the  visible 
world,  and  the  non-visible  things  (fiij  e#e  ^baceOMceue,  I  l*l=Pliiio's 
KoiTfioi  voTjTO';,  the  world  of  ideas  ;  tlie  conception  of  heaven  as 
tlie  country  or  home  (TraTpi«,  11")  of  the  soul;  the  applieation 
to  Christ  of  attributes  ascribed  in  Philo  to  the  Logos,  such  as 
TrpwiroToieo?  (K')  answering  to  irpeajSu .-epo?  nios  or  irpiuTOyoeo?  in 
Pliilo;  deostli't.  apxitpfiJv-  To  these  instances  thoroughgoing 
advocates  of  dependence  on  Philo  would  add  the  whole  Met- 
chizedelc  excursus,  but  without  good  reason.  \t  this  jioint 
our  author  drew  his  ins[>iration,  not  from  Philo,  but  from  the 
lleb.  (irophet  who  wrote  the  lluth  Psalm.  Philo  does  not  guoto 
or  refer  to  the  tevi  about  .Mclehi/edek  in  that  psalm,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  all  his  writings  to  show  that  he  followed  the 
psalmist,  or  set  the  example  to  4iiir  author,  in  ascribing  to  tlio 
priest  of  Salem  an  ideal  significance.  Itleek  states,  with  strict 
truth,  tliat  in  Pldlo  the  significance  of  Melchizedek  is  always 
treated  in  an  incidental  manner.*  As  to  the  attribute  of  ciil- 
ting.  ascribed  to  tile  word  of  tlod  in  llehr^iCM,  and  to  the  Logos 
in  I'liilo,  the  resomblanee  is  in  wonl  rather  than  in  tlioui:ht. 
Our  author  is  not  ttilnking  of  the  personal  Logos  In  the  passage 
in  question,  and  the  finiction  he  ascribes  to  the  Wonl  is  rtJiU-al, 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  man.  whereas  the  function  Plillo  had 
In  view  was  that  of  dividing  the  material  of  which  the  world 
is  made  into  genera  and  species.  On  the  whole.  If.  as  Is  not 
lEnlirobable.  the  writer  was  more  or  less  fantiliar  with  the  Ideas 
and  phiiosoptiic  laleet  to  wtileli  the  .\  Icvandrlan  school  of 
•lewlsh  philosophy  gave  wide  currency  In  the  first  christian 
century,  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  work  of  abject  discipieslilp, 
but  at  most  of  a  very  five  Independent  use  of  wonls  atid  ideas 
hailing  from  that  in'iartor,  just  so  far  as  they  would  serve  liis 
purpose. 

V.  Kki.ATIKN'  to  St.  PaI'L.— A  sitnilar  relation 
ot  iiideiienilence  towards  the  .l/<o.s7/.'  I'fiiil  must 
be  claimed  for  the  Epistle.  That  the  aposlle  was 
i\ot  the  iiulhor  of  it  is  now  .so  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  di.scu.ssing  the  qiie.s- 
tiofi.  The  iliversity  in  the  use  of  important  theo- 
logical terms  such  as  ayidfu  afid  irfirnt,  the  broad 
contnist  in  style,  the  marked  imlividualily  of  the 

•  Ilil.r.lfrhiUf.  II.  p.  Sit,  note  .1. 
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two  authors  in  respect  of  religious  teuiperament, 
all  shut  one  up  to  this  conclusion.  As  to  the 
ilifference  of  style,  it  is  a  nialter  of  ileUiil,  with 
reference  to  which  a  decided  impression  can  be 
made  oidy  by  a  large  accumulation  of  instances, 
bul  the  following  statement  gives  a  sufticieni  idea 
of  it.  '  St.  I'aul  Wius  not  free  from  Hebraism,  and 
derives  force  from  the  simplicity  of  his  language ; 
the  author  (of  Hebrews)  expresses  himself  in 
idiomatic  and  polished  IJreek,  and  ileligliLs  in 
the  poinp  of  stalely  phrases  and  full-s<iunding 
derivatives.  They  dift'i^r  in  the  elementary  frame- 
work of  their  sentences  by  employment  of  differ- 
ent constructions  and  different  connecting  ])ar- 
ticlcs.  Dialectical  .subtlety,  impetuous  bursts  of 
natural  eloquence,  mighty  thoughts  struggling  for 
expressiim  in  disjointed  .sentences,  are  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  .St.  raid's  style.  Hhetorical 
skill,  studied  antithesis,  even  tiow  of  faultless 
grammar,  ami  measured  march  of  rhythmical 
jieriods,  combine  to  stamp  upon  the  Kpislle  a 
<listinci  and  miique  character  of  its  own.'»  Be- 
hind this  dilTerence  of  style  lies  an  even  more 
marked  difference  in  religious  temperament  and 
experience.  St.  Paul  is  a  matt  of  great  moral 
intensity;  the  author  of  Hebrews  has  about  him 
an  air  of  philo.sophic  repose.  We  feel  in  every 
page  of  the  Pauline  Kpistles  that  the  man  who 
■wrote  them  has  passed  through  a  great  n'ligions 
crisis.  In  reading  Jlthretrs  we  have  no  such  feel- 
ing. Instead  of  a  tragic  experience  there  has 
been  a  smooth  (jiiiet  studious  life,  whose  passage 
into  Christian  failh  has  resembled  the  dawn  of 
day  rather  than  the  sudden  flash  of  light  from 
heaven  which  smote  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  the  earth 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  A  significant  index  of 
this  eiinable  flow  is  the  entire  absence  from  our 
Kpistle  of  the  well-known  Pauline  antitheses: 
law  and  grace,  faith  and  works,  fle.sh  and  .spirit. 
There  are  antitheses  here  also,  but  they  are  less 
pronnuncL'd, — shadow  and  substance,  type  and  an- 
titype.— pointing  at,  not  radical  contrariety,  but 
ilitTercnt  stages  in  the  religious  development  of 
mankind. 

The  writer  of  JL'breios  was  not  only  not  St. 
Paul,  but  not  even  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  To  a 
great  extent  the  proof  of  the  one  thesis  is  at  the 
same  time  the  proof  of  the  other.  That  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  Pauline  literature  has  been 
confidently  asserted,  but  cannot  be  clearly  shown. t 
There  are  doubtless  things  that  remind  us  of 
Pauline  texts,  e.fj.  the  description  of  the  law  ;is 
'the  word  spoken  by  angels'  (2-),  which  recalls 
a  similar  thought  in  Gal  o'^,  and  the  idea  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  (12--  IS")  found  in  the  same 
Epistle  (4-^).  But  these  may  be  mere  coincidences 
in  the  use  of  conce))tions  belonging  to  the  common 
stork  of  contBini>orary  religious  thought.  Ac- 
iiuaintauce  with  Philo's  writings  can  be  alleged 
with  nnich  greater  show  of  reason. 

But  while  not  a  follower  of  St.  Paul,  our  author 
is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  all  the  leading  posi- 
tions of  i^ullinism.  Without  doubt  he  stands  on 
the  ground  or  uiiiversalism.  No  express  text, 
indeed,  can  be  cited  in  support  of  this  a.ssertion. 
From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  single 
allusion  to  (icntile  Chri-stians,  or  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  writer  is  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  people.  He  seems  to  have  in  view 
throughout,  God's  ancient  people,  and  to  have  for 
his  sole  aim  to  enable  Hebrew  Christians  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  the  faith  amid  circumstances  of 
trial.  He  takes  no  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  indicating  the  universal  destination  of  the 
gospel;    not   even  in  2i'',   where  it  would    have 

»  Thf  Epiille  III  the  /fehreict.  hy  F.  Kendall,  ride  tlie  Aji- 
pendist^  pp.  26,  27. 
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been  so  natural  to  have  said,  He  (Jesus')  took 
not  hold  of  (in  order  to  save)  angels,  but  He  look 
hold  of  xKinkind;  instead  of  winch  he  says.  He 
took  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Nevertheless, 
the  Epistle  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  uiii- 
versalism. The  whole  scheme  of  thought,  though 
excogitated  for  the  benefit  of  Hebrews,  is  capable 
of  universal  application,  and  implies  that  Chri.s- 
tianity  is  the  concern  of  all  mankind.  The  remark 
hoUls  true  especially  of  the  Christologj-.  The  co.s- 
mic  relations  in  wliich  the  Son  is  .Mt  in  the  proem 
inilicate  that  the  word  s|)oken  by  God  through 
Him  is  a  revelation  for  the  whole  world.  It  is 
only  in  universalist  writings,  such  as  the  Kpistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Go.spel  of  St.  John,  that  a  cosmic 
Chrislology  is  to  be  looked  for.  Not  le.ss  uni- 
versalist in  tendency  is  the  view  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  presented  in  ch.  It'*.  The  doctrine  takes 
its  colour  from  Levitical  institutions,  but  in  its 
core  it  is  not  .lewi.sh  but  human.  The  ])hra.se  hii 
an  eternal  npirit  lifts  the  whole  subject  above  the 
distinctions,  not  only  of  time  and  .space,  a-s  already 
pointed  out,  but  also  of  race  and  nationality.  It 
lias  the  .same  ring  as  the  great  epoch-niaking  text 
in  St.  .Tohu's  Gospel:  'The  hour  Cometh,  when  ye 
shall  neitlier  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jern- 
saleiii,  worship  the  Father.  .  .  .  The  hour  cometli, 
an<l  now  is,  when  the  true  wonshipjiers  shall  wor- 
ship the  Fiither  in  .spirit  and  in  truth'  (4-'-^). 

Our  author  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  St. 
Paul's  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  spiritual 
reliijian.  He  sees  not  less  clearly  than  the  apostle 
the  utter  worlhle.ssness  of  rites  ami  ceremonies, 
except  as  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.  He 
makes  no  allnsicm  to  circumcision,  but  doubtless 
he  would  h;vve  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Pauline  polemic  against  those  who  attached  re- 
ligious value  to  that  rite.  His  own  controversy 
is  with  those  who  attach  overweening  imiiortance 
to  Levitical  ceremonial ;  but  it  is  not  less  thorough- 
going than  the  apostle's,  and  it  rests  upon  the  same 
principles  and  postulates. 

<  luce  more,  our  autlio"  is  at  one  with  St.  Paul 
in  his  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  ot 
free  grace.  His  own  conception  of  it  as  the 
religion  of  unrestricted  access  to  God  is  an  exact 
equivalent.  It  is  the  same  truth  set  in  a  different 
aiaithesis.  St.  Paul  opposed  grace  to  legal  works, 
our  author  opposes  the  privilege  of  free  access 
to  the  distance  at  which  Levitical  regulations 
kept  worshippers  from  God.  The  counsel  '  Draw 
near'  presupjioses  a  gracioiLs  Father  to  be  aj)- 
proached,  from  whom  all  spiritual  good  may  be 
confidently  expected:  pardon  of  sin,  seasonable 
succour  in  all  times  of  temptation.  In  Hebrews 
as  in  Uom.  and  Gal.  salvation  is  a  free  gift. 

vi.  Was  tiik  Atrnoi:  Ji;\v  oi:  (iiiXTii.K? — 
Whether  the  author  of  our  Kpistle  was  a  born  Jew 
or  a  Gentile  cannot  be  decided.  The  style  and  the 
rhetorical  structure  of  the  writing  make  for  the 
latter  alternative,  the  familiarity  with  Jewish  in- 
stitutions for  the  former.  Both  might  be  com- 
bined in  a  Jew  of  Alexandrian  Hellenistic  culture 
like  Apollos,  with  whom,  since  l^nther  threw  out 
the  suggestion,  there  has  been  a  disposition  to 
identify  the  author,  though  the  hyiiothesis  has 
no  support  in  ancient  tradition.  The  question  of 
nationality  is  of  subordinate  importance.  The 
only  question  of  vital  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  theological  import  of  the  Epistle  is  wlietlier  the 
author  represented  the  standpoint  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity with  it-s  limited  .sympathies  and  its  con- 
tracted religious  ideas.  A  tendency  to  take  this 
view  of  his  position  has  been  more  or  less  apparent 
in  some  recent  contributions  to  the  exegetical 
literature  of  the  subject.  In  so  far  as  it  is  adopted, 
it  makes  the  understanding  of  the  book  hopeles.s. 
AVe  cannot  too  firmly  grasp  the  fact  that  in  his 
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essential  ideas  the  writer  soars  hl;;li  above  all 
Jewisli-Cliristian  narrowness.  In  his  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  in  his  modes  of  armiment, 
and  even  in  some  of  his  subordinate  conceptions, 
he  may  be  a  man  of  his  time  and  peo|>le  ;  but  in 
ids  great  central  thought  of  Christianity  as  the 
relif;ion  of  free  access  and  of  spiritual  reality,  h(^ 
belongs  to  all  time  and  to  all  peoples.  Whether 
he  came  before  St.  I'aul  or  after  him  in  point 
of  time,  he  is  of  the  .same  spiritual  brotherhood. 
Me  has  seen  with  open  face  the  true  nature  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  faith. 

vii.  JKW  oi:  GKXTIl.K  Kk.vdkus  ? — In  a.sserting 
the  universal  outlook  of  our  author,  we  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  on  the  face  of  his  work  he  seems  to 
concern  him.self  only  with  ilewish  readers.  Till 
recent  times  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  that 
tlie  in.scription  Tu  tlic  Ili-hri'in.s,  though  not  cjriginal, 
correctly  indicated  iis  destination.  Hut  of  late 
there  has  been  a  tendency,  supported  by  weighty 
names,  to  set  this  tradition  aside,  iuid  to  hold  that 
the  lirsl  readers  must  have  been  Gentiles,  not  Jews. 
Among  those  wlio  share  this  opinion  are  Schiirer, 
Weizsiicker,  Ptleiderer,  and,  above  all,  von  Sodeii. 
Among  the  grounds  on  which  this  hypothesis  is 
made  to  rest  are  such  a.s  these  :  the  fundamentals 
eunnierated  in  ti'-  are  such  a.s  were  suitable  for 
catechumens  of  pagan  antecedents ;  the  expres- 
sion 'the  living  (iod '  (0'<)  suggests  an  antitliesis 
between  the  true  Hod  and  pagan  idols,  and  the 
moral  exhortations,  addressed  to  the  readers,  pos- 
se.ss  special  appro))riatene.ss  only  when  conceived 
as  meant  for  Gentile  Christians.  The  nunieroiLs 
phrases  which  seem  to  imply  readers  of  lleb.  ex- 
traction are  expl-iined  .so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
hypothe.sis,  by  the  assumption  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Epistle  was  written,  the  Gi'nlile  Church 
had  served  itself  heir  to  the  title  and  privileges  of 
the  elect  people.  To  the  (piestion,  what  need  for  so 
elaborate  a  plea  for  Christianity  versus  Levitical- 
ism  in  an  Epistle  written  for  Gentile  Christians  ? 
the  answer  given  is  :  The  type  of  (Jentile  Chris- 
tiaidty  the  author  had  to  deal  with  was  an  eclectic 
syncretistic  .system,  into  which  an  amateur  attach- 
ment to  Levitical  institutions  entered  as  an  ele- 
ment, and  became  so  strong  as  to  endanger  the 
Chrisiian  faith  with  which  it  was  associated, 
especially  in  a  time  of  persecution.* 

That  :in  nniount  of  inirenulty  lirt'i  Ir'lmi  expended  In  support 
of  this  hypolliesis,  suttlL'iunt  "to  njiike  it  ajipear  {>Iausitil<>,  is 
fmnl\ly  ailriiittcd.  Hut  that  tlie  case  has  been  pruveii  we  are 
far  from  tlilnkin^.  Wo  svinpalhi/e  with  .Menei^oz  when  he  .says  : 
*  What  strikes  us,  in  tliiskpistletliront^hout,  is  a  Jewish  "  llavour 
of  tlie  soil.''  and  an  al»sence  of  all  allusl-jii  to  pai^an  worship  so 
complete  that  we  have  ililtieulty  in  roinprehenilinir  how  any- 
one can  illscover  in  it  the  least  Iniiieatioii  of  its  helnj;  nieaht 
for  readers  of  pa^jan  antecedents.  We  do  not  say  there  were 
no  pa;.'an  <'hri>tians  in  the  eonununity,  there  may  have  been 
lor  auk'ht  ue  kni>w.  but  in  the  texts  we' see  no  tnice  of  them.'  t 
Ostensibly  the  llrst  rea<lers  are  Hebrews,  anil  Hebrews  alone; 
that  is  ;;enerally  aeknowletljred.  The  onun  //ro//uii(/i  lies  on 
those  who  alHnii  that  they  wore  not  really  such,  and  it  re<iuires 
a  very  elaborate  display  o'f  exeffetlcnl  In^jenidty  to  explain  away 
the  njtparent  .lewlsli  costume  anil  pliyslo;;non)y.  If  the  readers 
were  Indeed  (fi-ntib-s,  tliev  were  ((untites  so  completely  dis- 
t^nised  In  .lewish  dress,  ami  wearinj:  a  mask  with  so  pronounced 
Jewish  features,  that  the  true  nationality  has  been  successfully 
hidden  for  nineteen  centuries,  atid  even  now,  nfter  learned 
Titles  liavo  done  their  best  to  show  us  the  Gentile  behind  the 
.lew,  we  shake  our  heads  In  honest  insurmountable  doubt,  atul 
feel  constrained  to  njrreo  with  Westcolt  wiien  he  pronounces 
the  ncL'timent  of  von  :SiHlen  'an  int'enlous  paradox.' J 

viil,  LmATION  of  FII:st  Hk.mikks, — Where  the 
Heb,  conmninity,  to  which  the  Epistle  wiisaddres.scd, 
Wivs  hn-ated,  is  a  much  debated  (|Ucstion  of  inferior 
inoment  to  that  ju.st  disposed  of.  I'alesline, 
Alexanilria,  Rome  are  the  rival  liypotheses,  and 
weighty  authorities  can  be  cited  for  each  of  them.  § 

•  So  in  elfect  I'llelderer  In  I'rchrhtfnlhiim,  p.  fi'.'ll. 

t  1.11  Tluitlinlir  lit  l.'t.lHire  iiiir  ll'lirtiix,  pp,  '.'li,  i'. 

^  Thf  Ejiindf  to  t/if  //ehieirt.  Introduction,  h.  xxxv. 

it  One  of  the  most  recent  and  able  contributions  in  support 
of  the  Koine  hvpotliesls  inav  be  found  iD  If^ville's  Orif/int«  i/« 
VEj'it.fojiitl.  ls'J4. 
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It  is  not  neces.sarv  here  to  go  into  details  on  the 
subject,  as  the  topic  has  no  vital  bearing  on  the 
theology  of  the  Epistle.  If  we  attach  weight  to 
the  in.scription  To  the  Hebrews  as  indicating,  not 
merely  Jewi.sh  nationality,  but  a  section  of  the 
.lewi.sh  people  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
'  Hebrew,'  it  points  to  P.alestine  or  Syria  as  the 
locality  of  the  first  readers.  '  Hebrews '  means 
Jews  speaking  Hebrew.  But  as  the  Epistle  was 
written  in  (Jrcek,  these  'Hebrews'  mu.st  have 
been  bilinguals  aci|uainted  with  Greek  as  well 
as  their  mother-tongue.  Such  bilingual  Jews  would 
be  found  more  readily  in  a  Syrian  city  like  Antioch 
than  ill  Jerusalem.  Other  '.hings  point  in  the 
.same  direction,  e.ij.  the  statement  in  2'  that  the 
persons  adilressed  had  heard  the  gosjiel,  not  from 
the  lips  of  the  apostles,  but  at  .second  baud.  This 
would  apply  to  the  Syrian  Churches,  which  were 
founded  by  the  scattered  members  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church  after  the  death  of  Stephen.* 

ix.  D.ni:. — The  date  of  the  Epistle  has  more  than 
curious  interest.  The  solemn  earnest  tone  of  the 
hortatory  parts  speaks  to  a  great  crisis,  such  as 
that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerus.  and  of  the  Jewish 
stale,  impendiiKj.  All  seems  to  say  :  a  judgment- 
day  is  approaching  (10-»).  The  Epistle  is  a  supreme 
effort  to  avert  apostasy  at  a  time  of  extreme  peril. 
A  general  overturn  is  at  hand,  when  all  things 
that  can  be  shaken — cities,  walls,  temples,  hoary 
religion.s — will  be  shaken  to  make  room  for  the 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken  (I'J-'"'-").  There 
is  therefore  a  high  degree  of  probability  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  Epistle  was  written  when  the 
war.  which  issued  so  dis.T-strously  for  the  Jewish 
people,  was  raging  and  drawing  near  to  its  awful 
crisis.  'The  fatal  year  A.li.  70  had  arrived,  and 
the  Koman  armies  had  gathered  round  Jerus.  ;  if 
the  daily  sacrifice  had  not  already  ceased,  the 
siege  had  at  all  events  begun  ;  for  until  Jerus. 
was  "  conipa.s.sed  with  armies"  no  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian would  have  ventured  to  address  to  his  Heb. 
brethren  so  unsparing  a  cundemnalion  of  the 
national  religion.' t  The  last  statement  in  this 
quotation  may  be  doubtful,  for  the  prophetic  men 
of  Scri])ture  always  had  the  courage  to  utter  their 
convictions  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  selection 
of  the  perioii  most  suitable  to  the  message  de- 
livered is  otherwise  appropriate.  And  the  date 
called  for  by  the  solemnity  of  the  message  is  bonte 
out  by  minute  hints  occasionally  dropi)ed,  c.</.  by 
the  allusion  to  the  40  years  during  which  the 
people  of  Israel  saw  (lod's  works  (3").  The  mere 
circumstance  that  the  writer  connects  the  40 
years  with  the  seeing  of  God's  works,  rather  than 
with  the  trying  of  God's  patience,  as  in  the  psalm 
quoted  from,  is  significant.  He  does  it  intention- 
ally, and  as  one  aware  of  the  original  coiniexion, 
as  is  evident  from  3'".  where  he  returns  tt>  the 
original  connexion.  What  is  his  intention  ?  To 
suggest  a  iiarallel  between  the  case  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  liel).  Church  to  this  effect: 
'  Your  fathers  saw  God's  wonderful  works,  which 
ought  to  have  kept  them  true  to  Him,  for  40 
years,  yet  they  perished  through  unbelief.  You 
liave  seen  the  wonders  of  God's  grace  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  for  the  same  period  of  time  ;  see  that 
ye  jierish  not  likewise  on  Israel's  judgment-day,' 
Reckoning  the  40  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Church,  corresponding  to  the  Exodus,  the 
period  would  take  iis  down  to  the  fateful  year 
70  or  thereby. 

That  the  Epistle  was  not  written  at  a  later  dale 
has  been  argued  from  the  fad  that  throughout 
the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  the  Eevilical  ritual 
ns  if   it  were  still   in  force.     This,  liowever,  it  is 

•See    on    this    Kendall,  KpinlU  lo  thf  //tbreirt,  .\ppendix, 
|>.  fk.. 
t  lU'ndall,  Appendix,  p.  74. 
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i\o\v  •.•eiiiTally  adiiiilted,  is  not  conclusive,  iis  the 
auilior  appears  tu  write  nf  tliat  ritual  from  an 
ideal  puiiit  of  view.  It  may  have  been  a  tliin;; 
of  ihe  i)ast  as  an  actual  fact,  yet  present  for  his 
iiiiiiil  as  an  object  of  tliousjhl.  The  possibility  of 
tills  must  be  admitted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  temple  but  the  old  tabernacle  the  writer 
has  iu  view  as  the  scene  of  Levitical  worship 
(see  !>-•"■'). 

X.  AfriloR. — The  Epistle  is  anonymous,  and  the 
author  has  remained  unknown.  A|iollos.  as  de- 
scribed in  Ac  IS^*-**,  is  the  k-hul  of  man  wanted 
— a  Hellenistic  .Jew  of  Alexandrian  culture,  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  OT  Scriiitures  (in  the  fir. 
viision)  and  with  contemporary  philo.^ophy.  With 
this  we  mu.st  be  content,  t  )tlier  conjertures  thrown 
out  from  time  to  time  have  comparatively  little 
to  conniiend  them.  The  most  iutere.stiiiir,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  is  that  which  ascribed  to 
],nke  the  Kvanjjelist  a  share  in  the  production  of 
the  work,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  translating 
into  iiooil  Greek  a  supposed  Heb.  original  from  the 
hand  of  the  Apostle  I'aul.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
entcTtaiued  this  ojiinion.  and  through  Ku.sebius 
{JIK  in.  38)  it  became  the  prevailing  view  that 
the  Kpistle  was.  in  thought,  the  work  of  St.  Paul, 
anil  in  a  tir.  version  the  literary  work  of  St.  Luke 
or  Clement  of  Home.  A  number  of  resemblances 
between  the  style  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Gospel  and  in 
Ac  lud  that  of  our  Epistle  have  been  pointed  out, 
so  afe  to  lend  at  lea-st  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  evangelist  is  responsible  for  the  Ejiistle 
in  its  Gr.  dress.  But  if  Luke  might  have  been 
the  translator  (on  the  improbable  hypothesis  of 
a  Heb.  original),  he  certainly  could  not  have  been 
the  author.  The  striking  contrast  between  his 
account  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  and  that  given 
'.n  the  Ei)istle  is  surticient  to  settle  that  (piestion. 

We  must  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance 
as  to  the  writer  of  this  remarkable  work.  Xor 
should  we  find  this  difficult.  Some  of  the  greatest 
books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  ./oh  and  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah,  are  anonymous  writings.  It  is 
meet  that  this  one  should  belong  to  the  number, 
for  it  bears  witness  in  its  opening  sentence  to 
One  who  speaks  God's  final  word  to  men.  In 
pre.sence  of  the  .Son,  what  does  it  matter  who 
points  the  way  to  Him  ?  The  witness-bearer  does 
not  desire  to  be  known.  He  bids  us  listen  to 
Jesus  and  then  retires  into  the  background.  We 
need  have  no  anxiety  about  lindiug  for  his  work 
an  apostolic  author  who  shall  guaiautee  its  inspira- 
tion and  canoiucity.  The  book  .speaks  lor  it.self. 
It  is  worthy  to  be  iu  the  NT.  It  rendered  an  indis- 
pen.sable  service  as  an  aid  to  faith  in  a  transition 
time  when  an  okl  worhl  was  passing  away  and  a 
new  world  was  coming  into  being. 

LiTERATrKE. — Bleek.  Dtr  Brief  an  die  ffebrJer.  2  vols. ; 
Kuinoel.  Commfittttriu^  in  t'p.  ttd  I/ebraiofi ;  Delitzsch,  Com. 
on  the  Ep.  to  the  llebreicH.  i  vuls.  (T.  ,t  T.  Clark) ;  llolninnn, 
Ifie  heilige  Schrijt  d.  ST.  vol.  v.;  Lunemann,  KrittHvh- 
exfgetinches  Ilandhnch:  Klehm,  Der  Lehrbe(jrijffdef<  Uebraer- 
hri>/'<:  Westcott,  The  Kpixite  to  the  //^breirs -.  Kendall  ditto; 
VailirliHii.  ditto:  Davidson  in  IIitnd/.-ook'H  for  Jiittle  <  litvueK: 
1£.A\viiTt\s\n  Kxponitor^ s  Jiibte;  von  ^\H\vx\\n  I/and kommentiir\ 
Meui'goz,  La  Thiologit  dt  L'ipitre  aux  flebreur. 

A.  B.  BKICE. 

HEBRON  {V^}^  '  association  ').—!.  The  third  son 
of  Kohath.  known  to  us  onlv  from  P  (Ex  tj'*,  Xu  :5''') 
and  the  Chronicler  (1  Oh  O^- '»  \l^>  'i:?'-'-  I'-i).  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  him  personally,  but  there  are 
a  few  scattered  notices  of  his  descendants.  The 
Hebronites  are  mentioned  with  the  three  other 
Ki)li;uliite  families  at  the  census  taken  in  the 
■wilderness  of  Sinai  (Nu  3-").  and  appear  again  at  the 
later  census  in  the  plains  of  Sloab  (20^*).  In  1  Ch 
lo^  it  is  said  that  •  of  the  sons  of  H..  Eliel  the  chief, 
and  his  brethren  fourscore,"  were  among.st  the 
Levites  assembled  by  David  when  he  brought  the 


ark  from  the  house  of  <  >bed-idom  into  Jerus.,  and 
in  1  Ch'i."!''-'  that  when  Havid  numbered  the  Levites 
there  were  reckoned  four  sons  of  H.,  Jeriah,  Ama- 
riali,  Jahaziel,  and  Jekameam  (cf.  24'-''),  while 
1  Ch  20  mentions  some  members  of  the  Hebronite 
family  as  holding  certain  offices  under  Davia 
(2ti^9'3i).  2.  A  son  of  .Maresliah  and  father  of 
Korah,  and  Tapimah,  and  liekeni.  and  Sliema 
(I  Ch  2<--^).  It  is  possible  that  in  the.se  vv.  the 
names  are  those  of  localities  rather  than  in- 
dividuals. W.  C.  ALI.K.N. 

HEBRON  (I'"'?n  'association,'  Xf^pcir.  Arab.  <■/- 
Khal'il). — A  very  ancient  city  in  tln'  southern  )>art 
of  Canaan,  built  '.seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egy]>t.' 
Xu  I-'!"  (-IE).  .loscphus  {Ant.  I.  viii.  .'!)  also  states 
that  it  was  seven  years  older  than  Tanis  (/oan)  in 
Egypt,  and  also  {jij  w .  ix.  7)  that  it  was  the  oldest 
city  in  Palestine,  older  even  than  Memphis  in 
Egypt,  and  that  its  age  in  his  time  was  2301)  years  ; 
thus  making  it  a  rival  of  Dama.scus,  which  he 
states  {Ant.  I.  vi.  4)  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  grand- 
son of  Shein. 

Hebron  inchuicd  Marare,  Gn  13"  (.1).  Abram, 
when  he  moveil  his  tents  after  separating  from 
Lot.  '  came  and  dwelt  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamie, 
which  are  in  Hel)ron  '  :  these  trees  were  in  )>ossession 
of  Mature  the  Amorite,  brother  of  Esheol  and 
Aner,  with  whom  Abraham  was  confederate  (Gn 
14").  When  Sarah  'died  in  Kiriath-arba '  ('the 
same  is  Hebron,'  Gn  23'-).  .\braliam  entreated  the 
children  of  Hetli  for  a  burying-place  for  her.  ami 
bought  the  field  of  Ephron  containing  the  cave 
'  which  was  in  JIachpelah  which  was  before  Mamie ' 
('the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan'), 
Gn  231'.  '  Xow  the  name  of  Hebron  beforetiine  was 
Kiri.ith-arba  ("the  city  of  Arba'),  the  greatest 
man  among  the  Anakim.'  '  the  father  of  Anak ' 
(Jos  14'^  lo'",  Jg  1' ').  As  .Machpclah  was  before  or 
over-against  Ilebron  (Mature),  it  would  appear  that 
though  close  together  they  were  distinct  places. 

The  first  mention  of  the  giants  who  oecu))ied 
Hebron  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  spies  (Xu  13--) 
sent  by  Moses  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  the 
sons  (Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai)  of  Anak  were 
at  Hebron.  It  would  thus  appear  that  at  the  time 
of  Abraham  there  were  botli  Amoriles  and  chil- 
dren of  Heth  at  Ilebron,  and  also  that  the  children 
of  Anak  were  connected  with  the  place,  as  they 
were  there  in  the  time  of  Jloses,  and  the  city  itself 
was  originally  called  after  Arba  the  father  of  Anak 
(but  see  Moore,  Jmhjes,  p.  23;  and  Ilommel,  Anc. 
Hit).  Trad.  p.  234,  who  make  Kiriath-arba  = 
Tiirapulis).  There  is  no  record  as  to  whether  the 
Anakim  were  Canaanites  in  comniou  with  the 
Amorites  and  children  of  Heth  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  Kepliaiin,  Zuzim,  or 
Enum  who  dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  who  are 
mentioned  as  being  as  tall  and  powerful  as  the 
Anakim,  ami  not  as  the  same  tribe  (Gn  14^  lo-', 
I)t  2"-2')-  It  has  been  pointed  out  [cf.  Well- 
hauscn,  Vomp.  d.  Ilcxat.  p.  341  (1889)]  that  Amorite 
is  the  general  name  of  the  primitive  population  of 
Canaan,  and  that  these  names  are  descriptive 
titles,  and  not  the  names  of  distinct  tribes  (Gn  14'3 
23^,  Jg  1">),  but  they  were  probably  oriijinally 
distinct  (see  Driver,  Dcut.   11  f.). 

The  Jewish  writers  take  Kiriath-arba  to  mean 
the  city  of  fmir,  which  they  refer  to  four  saints, — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam, — in  which 
Jerome  also  concurs.  Sir  John  Mauudeville  (in  A.D. 
1322)  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the 
Saracens  called  Hebron  Karicarba,  while  the  Jews 
called  it  Arbothe ;  and  he  also  refers  to  Adam 
being  buried  there. 

Hebron  became  after  the  entry  into  the  Promised 
Land  a  city  of  Judah,  situated  (Jos  lo**)  in  the  hill- 
country  (.ios  20"  21"),  and  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
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(Onom.  s.v.  ApKti)  to  be  22  miles  soutli  of  Jerusalem 
and  2U  miles  north  of  Beerslieba.  It  is  now  called 
tl-Khalil  ('  The  Friend  ')  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Hebron  played  an  important  i)art  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews  until  Jerusalem  became 
the  capital  of  Palestine.  jVbraham,  after  vaxing 
rich  and  separating  from  Lot,  came  and  dwelt  by 
the  terebinths  of  Mamre,  which  are  in  Hebron,  and 
built  an  altar  there  unto  the  Lord  (Gn  13").  From 
here  he  went  to  the  rescue  of  Lot,  and  brought 
him  back  after  defeating  Chedorlaomer  and  the 
kings  that  were  with  him  ;  here  his  name  was 
cluuiged  from  Abram  to  Abraham,  and  it  was  here 
th.it  he  entertained  the  angels  unawares  (Gn  14"*- 
17°  18-).  Here  Isaac  was  born,  and  Sarah  died 
and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  bought  by  Abraham  as  a  burial-place.  Here 
also  Isaac  and  Jacob  lived  part  of  th^ir  lives 
(Gn  35"  37") ;  from  here  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to 
seek  his  brethren,  when  he  was  taken  into  Egj-pt, 
and  from  here  Jacob  and  his  sons  followed  after 
(Gn  35"  46').  Here  the  three  patriarchs  and  their 
wives,  except  Kaehel,  were  buried  (Gn  49""-*' 
50").  Here  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  saw  the 
Nephilim  or  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  (Nu  13--). 

Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  and  given  as  an 
inheritance  to  Caleb,  wlio  drove  out  the  three  sons 
of  Anak  (Jos  14'-  IS").  It  was  made  one  of  the  six 
cities  of  refuge  (Jos  20',  Jos.  Ant.  V.  i.  24,  ii.  3),  and 
given  with  its  suburbs  to  Kohathite  Levites ;  but 
the  fields  of  the  city  and  the  villages  thereof  were 
given  to  Caleb  (Jos  21").  One  of  the  exploits  of 
Samson  was  to  bring  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Gaza 
and  place  them  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  is 
before  Hebron  (Jg  10').  Hebron  was  one  of  the 
cities  to  which  Uavid  sent  a  portion  of  the  spoils 
after  smiting  the  Amalekites  ;  liere  he  was  anointed 
king  over  the  house  of  Judali ;  and  here  he  remained 
king  of  Judah  seven  and  a  half  years,  and  six  sons 
were  born  to  him  (2  S  2.  3). 

Here  Abner  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab  at 
the  gate,  and  was  buried  ;  and  here  the  sons  of 
Rimmon  the  Beerolhile,  after  their  hands  and 
their  feet  had  been  cut  oil,  were  hanged  '  beside 
the  pool '  (2  S  3'-''  i^).  Here  came  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  anointed  David  king  over  Israel 
[2  S  5^).  Here  it  was  that  Absalom  came  to  be 
declared  king  (2S  15'").  At  this  time  there  was 
a  spot  here  for  worshipping  the  Lord,  j)robably  the 
altar  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Abraham  to 
the  Lord  by  the  terebinths  of  Mamre  (Gn  13'*  15"). 
(But  see  Jerome,  Qu(est.  Hebr.  on  2  S  15"). 

According  to  Josephus  (..4  7i<.  VIII.  ii.  1),  king  Solo- 
mon went  to  Hebron  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
'  upon  the  brazen  altar  that  was  built  bj'  Moses' ; 
and  here  the  Lord  apjjcared  to  Solomon,  who 
prayed  for  a  sound  mind  and  {jood  judj;ment ;  but 
it  IS  stated  in  the  Bible  (1  Iv  3*)  that  this  took 
place  at  the  gieat  high  place  at  Gibeon. 

Rehoboam  fortified  Hebron  (2  Ch  11'"),  and  it 
was  occupied  after  the  Captivity,  when  it  was 
called  by  its  old  name  Kiriath-arba  (Neh  11^). 
Judas  MaccabiL'Us  captured  it  from  the  Edoniites, 
and  'pulled  down  the  slronj^holds  thereof,  and 
burned  the  towers  thereof.'  It  had  thus  at  that 
time  ceased  to  be  a  city  of  Judah  (1  Mac  5°"  ;  Ant. 
XII.  viii.  6). 

At  the  time  that  Vespasian  was  making  pre- 
parations for  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Simeon 
tar-CJioras  made  a  sudden  raid  into  Kdomand  took 
Hebron  without  bloodshuil  ;  but  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  recajitured  by  Cerealis,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  Vesjia.sian's  army,  and  was  burnt  down 
(BJ  IV.  ix.  7,  U).  Josephus  states  that  at  this 
time  the  monuments  of  llie  posteritv  of  Abraham 
were  to  bo  seen  ot  Hebron,  'the  faoric  of  which 
monuments  is  of  the  most  excellent  marble,  and 
wrought  after  the  most  elegant  manner.      There 


is  also  shown  at  a  distance  of  six  furlonj^'s  from 
the  city  a  very  large  turpentine  tree,  which  has 
continued  since  the  creation  of  the  world.' 

In  the  4th  cent,  the  sepulchres  of  the  patri- 
archs were  still  shown  at  Hebron,  built  of  marble 
and  of  elegant  workmanship.  The  church  de- 
scribed by  Eusebius  at  the  terebinths  ajipears 
to  have  been  the  Great  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  (Onomast. 
art.  '  Arboch  ')  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  The  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  describes  the  monu- 
ment of  Abraham  as  a  quadrangle  built  of 
stones  of  admirable  beauty.  Antoninus  Martyr 
(/tin.  30)  describes  a  quadrangle  with  an  interior 
court,  open  to  the  sky,  into  which  Jews  and 
Christians  entered  from  ditierent  sides,  burning 
incense  as  they  advanced.  In  the  6th  cent.  Arculf 
visited  Hebron  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  he  describes  the  sepult-lire  as  small  and 
mean,  situated  about  a  stadium  from  Mamre  on 
the  east,  and  surrounded  bj-  a  low  wall.  Willibald 
in  the  8th  cent,  passed  here,  and  mentions  the 
sepulchres  in  the  castle  Aframia ;  and  Sicwulf, 
1103,  siieaks  of  the  monuments  to  the  patriarchs 
being  surrounded  by  a  very  strong  castle.  In  1167 
Hebron  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  under  the 
Latins.  William  of  Tyre  says  tliat  there  never  w  as 
a  Greek  bishop  before  this,  but  only  a  prior. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited  Hebron  in  1103, 
states  that  the  ancient  city  was  standing  on  a  hill 
in  ruins  ;  while  the  modern  city  stood  in  the  valley 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah.  He  also  describes  the 
iron  door  leading  to  the  caves. 

Hebron  (el-Khnlil,  '  the  friend  ')  is  one  of  the  four 
sacred  cities  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  shrines  of  the 
patriarchs  are  very  jealously  guarded  by  them, 
flie  town  is  buUt  without  walls,  and  contains 
about  18,000  Moslems  and  1200  to  1500  Jews.  It 
is  situated  in  a  shallow  valley  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills,  from  which  spring  no  fewer  than  25 
sources  of  water.  Luxuriant  vineyards  still  clothe 
the  hills  and  vales,  and  produce  some  of  the  best 
grajies  in  Palestine,  and  groves  of  olive  and  fruit 
trees  abound.  The  town  is  divided  into  four 
quarters;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  with 
partially  flat  and  partially  domed  roofs,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  large  timber  for  rafters.  The 
valley  in  w  hicli  the  town  is  built  runs  from  north 
to  south  ;  the  main  quarter  lies  on  the  eastern 
sloj)e,  with  the  HarCtm  or  sacred  area  conspicuously 
rising  above  it.  Two  other  quarters  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  north  and  west  slopes,  and  one  to  the 
south.  The  streets  opening  on  to  the  main  roads 
have  gates.  At  the  nortliern  end  of  the  main 
([uarter  is  a  pool  of  ancient  construction,  85  ft. 
by  55  ft.,  and  low  down  in  the  valley  southward  is 
a  larger  one,  also  of  high  antiquity,  over  130  ft. 
square  and  28  ft.  deep,  the  traditional  spot  where 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  were  hanjjed. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  traditional  sites 
about  Hebron.  In 'vl  in  Kesliknlch  mav  be  found 
the  name  Eshcol,  although  this  identification  is 
pliilologicallj'  dillicult.  At'.liH  Juilcidcli,  west  of 
the  Hardin,  is  a  vault  where  Adam  and  Eve  are 
said  to  have  mourned  for  Abel ;  and  above  are  the 
Dcir  et-Arabin,  said  to  be  the  tombs  of  Jes.se  and 
Kuth  ;  and  the  Kabr  Hchrun,  said  by  the  Hebron 
.lews  to  be  the  tomb  of  Abner.  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill  is  the  .-l^er />a»i««cen»«,  from  which  was  ob- 
tained the  red  earth  of  which  Adam  wa.s  made. 

About  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Hardin  is  a 
venerable  oak  (SindiAn),  one  of  the  finest  in  Pales- 
tine. It  measures  224  ft-  around  the  lower  part. 
It  is  probablv  the  tree  de.-^cribed  as  a  terebinth 
by  Sir  John  >faundeville,  Belon,  and  others.  Since 
the  12th  cent,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  Chiis- 
tians  as  'Abraham's  Oak,'  under  which  Abralmm 
pitched  his  tent.     About  two  miles  to  the  north. 
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near  the  road  to  Jernsalem,  is  the  Rdmatel-Khnltl, 
called  bv  the  Jews  of  Hebron  the  bouse  of  Abra- 
ham, flere  are  the  foundations  of  an  immense 
buijdin"— 200  ft.  by  165  ft. — of  large  squared  stones, 
of  which  two  courses  only  remain,  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  the  place  of  Abrahiim's  tent  and  the 
terebinth  at  Jianire.  Guiirin  {Jin/te,  iii.  214) 
suggests  that  this  enclosure  was  built  round  the 
tree  under  which  the  patriarch  was  supposed  to 
have  pitched  his  tent.  Jerome  speaks  of  a  fair 
having  been  held  annually  on  this  spot.  It  suems 
probable  that  from  Ist  to  12tli  cent,  this  was  the 
traditional  site  of  Mamre.  It  is  suggested  (6'irP 
iii.  323)  that  this  building  may  have  been  the 
market  mentioned  by  Sozomen  [Jlist.  ii.  4)  as 
the  place  wliere  Hadrian  sold  Jewish  captives  for 
slaves  (A.D.  165),  close  to  which  Constant  me  after- 
wards built  his  basilica  at  the  terebintli  of  Mamre, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  still  to  be  distin- 
guished (Conder,  Palestine,  85). 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  present  traditional 
sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  genuine,  the 
present  site  of  the  city  which  stands  around  the 
HarAm  cannot  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Abraham's  time,  which  was  over-against 
the  sepulchre  ;  and  this  idea  appears  to  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
who  mention  a  site  on  the  north-west  of  the  modern 
citv  as  the  original  Hebron. 

"the  Hanlin  or  'sacred  area'  is  a  quadrangle 
lO'i  ft.  by  110  ft.  externally.  The  masonry  of  tlie 
wall  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Wailing  I'lace  at 
Jerusalem,  and  is  therefore  probably  not  later 
th.an  Herodian.  The  height  of  the  ancient 
wall  still  standing  is  about  40  ft.,  and  above  this 
rise  walls  of  modern  construction,  with  lofty 
minarets  at  N.W.  and  S.E.  comers.  AVithin  the 
enclosure  is  a  mosque,  probably  the  remains  of  the 
thurch  built  in  the  llth  cent,  when  the  bishopric 
was  established,  and  ilie  monuments  to  the  patri- 
archs are  within.  The  tombs  themselves  are, 
however,  below  in  the  rocky  cavern,  and  the  iron 
door  which  is  said  to  lead  to  them  was  shown  to 
the  present  writer  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
steps  on  the  outside  wall  in  1867  (see  account  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p. 
86;  PEF  Mem.  iii.  333;  Cte.  Riant,  Archives  de 
I'Orient  Latin,  ii.  411,  and  art.  Maciipki.ah  ; 
Onomast.  arts.  'Arboch'  and  'Drys';  Antonini 
Mart.  Itin.  30,  Early  Travels).        C.  Warren. 

HEDGE  is  used  in  AV  to  translate  words  of  two 
dili'erent  Heb.  stems.  One  of  these  (gAckir,  ti;) 
refers  to  stone  walls,  though,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  to  a  stone  wall  crowned  with  thorns. 
In  AV  its  derivatives  are  often  tr.  by  the  word 
'wall.'  In  KV  they  are  prevailingly,  though  not 
always,  tr.  by  the  word  'fence.'  The  other  stem 
{silk  or  s/ikak,  r^a  or  %z<f)  refers  to  a  thorn  hedge. 
The  Gr.  (ppayiids,  tr.  '  hedge  '  in  Mt  21»,  Mk  12',  Lk 
\4",  denotes  a  fence  of  any  kind,  whether  hedge,  or 
wall,  or  palings.  The  purpose  of  the  hedge,  aa  the 
term  is  used  in  the  Bible,  is  either  to  protect  that 
which  is  enclosed  in  it  (f.7.  Job  1'"),  or  to  restrain 
and  hinder  {e.ff.  Job  3=*,  Hos  2«).    See  Fence. 

W.  J.  Beecher. 

HEED. — Heed  is  either  '  carefulness,'  as  Is  21' 
'  And  he  hearkened  diligently  with  much  heed ' 
(3;;S7"3T  Dyg  a'e'p.ii ;  LXX  ditpoao-ai  aKpbaaiv  iroW-l^v  ; 
Vulg. 'etcontemplatusestdiligentermulto  intuitu,' 
whence  AV  through  Gen.  '  And  he  hearkened  and 
toke  diligent  hede '  ;  Orelli,  '  And  has  listened  with 
most  eager  listening  ') ;  or  simply  attention,  as 
Ac  3'  '  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  to 
receive  something  of  them'  (iTretx^"  oi^rors).  The 
phrase  is  always  (except  Is  2i'  above)  '  take  heed  ' 
or  (less  often)  'give  heed,'  and  the  only  noticeable 
occurrence  is  Sir  6"  '  Separate  thyself  from  thine 


enemies,  and  take  heed  <if  thy  friends '  (wpbarx,'). 
This  tr"  is  from  Wye.  and  Y)o\\.  after  Vulg.  '  ah 
ainicis  tuis  attende,'  the  other  VSS  having  '  beware 
of,'  which  K V  adopts.  The  meaning  of  AV  is  prob- 
ably '  pay  attention  to'  suspiciously,  as  in  North's 
Pliitarcli (C\KiiTo,  p.  879),  'After  that  time,  Cicero 
and  he  were  alwaies  at  iarre,  but  yet  coldly  enout;li, 
one  of  them  taking  heed  of  another.'  But  Shaks. 
uses  the  jilirase  in  the  sense  of  '  i)aj'  attention  to' 
without  suspicion,  as  Jtd.  Cws.  I.  ii.  276,  '  Three  or 
four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried  "Ala.s,  good 
soul  ! " — and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hcaris ; 
but  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them  :  if  Cii'.sar 
had  stabbed  their  mothers  they  would  have  done 
no  less ' ;  and  Coverdale  uses  it  in  t-he  sense  of 
'  take  care  of,'  Hos  13'  '  I  toke  diligent  hede  of 
the  in  the  wildemesse  that  dry e  londe. ' 

J.  Hastings. 
HEGAI  or  HEGE  Cjn  Est  g*-"  x;ri  2',  Val).—A 
eunuch  of  Ahasuerus,  and  keeper  of  the  women,  to 
whom  the  maidens  were  entrusted  before  they  were 
brought  in  to  the  king.  The  name  is  probably 
Persian  ;  cf.  'H7(as,  who  is  named  in  Ctesias  [Pers. 
c.  24)  as  a  courtier  of  Xerxes  (so  Roediger,  Thes. 
Add.).  H.  A.  WlllTE. 

HEGEMONIDES  {•HyetioMri^,  2  Mac  13-*).— An 

officer  left  in  command  (<rrfxiTTry6s)  of  the  district 
from  I'toleniais  to  the  Gerrenians  (which  see),  by 
Lysias,  when  lie  Wiis  forced  to  return  to  Syria  to 
oppose  the  chancellor  Philip  (B.C.  162).  AV  trans- 
lates 'made  him  (Maccakeus)  principal  governor,' 
but  no  parallel  for  such  a  use  ot  iiye/iovidiis  is  to  be 
found.  Syr.  recognizes  the  proper  name,  but  Vulg. 
reads  Diuxm  et  principem.  H.  A.  WHITE. 

HEIFER  (in  all  the  passages  cited  below,  the 
Heb.  terra,  is  njijj,;  except  Nu  I'J-"-,  Am  4",  Hos  4'", 
where  it  is  n-r^.  In  the  only  NT  occurrence.  He 
9",  the  Greek  is  Sd^"!^'')-— Tlie  heifer  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  in  connexion  both  with 
agriculture  and  with  ritual  services. 

That  it  was  customary  to  use  heifers  for  plough- 
ing is  evident  from  the  saying  of  Samson,  'If  ye 
had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found 
out  my  riddle,'  Jg  14".  Ploughing  and  harrowing 
are  both  specified  in  Hos  10",  and  from  this  passage 
as  well  as  from  Jer  50"  we  gather  that  heifers  were 
employed  to  tread  out  the  com. 

A  heifer  of  three  years  old  was  one  of  the 
animals  divided  by  Abraham  ui)on  the  occasion 
of  his  solemn  covenant  with  J",  Gn  15'  (J).  A 
heifer  was  the  animal  olVered  by  Samuel  at 
Bethlehem,  1  S  16-.  When  a  murder  had  been 
committed,  the  author  of  which  could  not  be 
traced,  a  special  atoning  ceremony  was  prescribed, 
Dt  21'"'.  The  elders  of  the  nearest  city  had 
to  take  a  heifer  which  had  never  been  used  for 
work  away  to  a  barren  spot  where  there  was  a 
wady  with  running  water,  and  there  break  its 
neck.  Thereafter  they  washed  their  hands  over 
the  carcase,  solemnly  testified  their  innocence  of 
the  murder,  and  prayed  that  J"  would  forgive  His 
people  for  the  crime  that  had  been  coinmitted  in 
their  midst  (see  notes  of  Briver  and  Dillm.  ncl  loc, 
also  W.  R.  Smith,  i^^' 351).  For  the  ritual  pre- 
scribed in  Nu  19^''-  and  referred  to  in  He  9",  see 
Red  Hkifer.  In  Nu  19"  AV  reads,  'They  shall 
take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  purifacation 
for  sin,'  which  gives  the  sense  (if  not  the  e.xact  tr") 
of  n.s-rrri  nj-i.i'  ijvp  better  than  RV,  '  They  shall 
take  of  the  ashes  of  the  burning  of  the  sin-ofi'er- 
ing '  (cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  nNsrj).  The  reference  is 
to  v.e. 

The  word  'heifer'  is  several  times  used  in 
similes.  F-gypt  is  compared  to  a  heifer  in  Jer  46*, 
so  is  Chaldia  in  50",  the  points  of  resemblance 
being  probably  beauty,  strength,  and  wantonness 
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(cf.  Am  4'  '  kine  of  Bashan  '  applied  to  the  ladies 
of  Samaria).  Israel  is  compared  in  Hos  4""  to  a 
Btubborn  heifer  that  will  nut  accustom  itself  to 
the  yoke  (Nowack),  and  in  Hos  10"  to  a  heifer 
which  has  hitherto  liad  the  easy  task  of  treadinj? 
out  corn,  but  is  now  to  have  the  harder  work  of 
plou^'hiug  and  harrowing. 

for  '  heifer  of  three  years  old'  of  Is  15',  Jer  48" 
(AV  and  KVm)  see  EaLATH-bHELlSHlYAH. 

J.  A.  bELBIE. 

HEIR. — i.  Terms,  eh;  yarash,  and  Sn:  ndhal, 
LXX  KKruMvofiiu,  KaTa.K\rif>ovoiUu>,  etc.,  VuIk-  heres 
$um,  etc.,  'inlierit';  ptcp.  viy  yOresh,  LXX  k\t)po- 
ri/ios,  etc.,  Vulg.  heres,  etc.,  '  heir';  n-^-^; yerushshfih, 
•""i'T.  yereshah,  nx/yo  rrUJrashdh,  n^qj  nahuldh,  LXX 
KXriiouotda, K\i)pos,etc.,\u\''  hereditas,  etc.,  'inherit- 
ance '  ;  c":;,  '70;,  and  their  derivatives  are  also  com- 
monly used  in  the  more  general  sense  of  'possess,' 
'  acquire ' ;  and  figuratively  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  His  people,  e.(j.  J"  is  the  ruihdldh  of  Levi, 
Dt  10",  and  Jacob  is  the  na/u'ildh  of  J",  Dt  32'^ ; 
niD?  btkh6r,  LXX  irpwrciroKos,  Vultj.  primogenitus, 
'  firstborn ' ;  n-nz'^  bilMrdh,  LXX  ri  TrpurroTdKia, 
irpcirroT-o/teia,  Vulg.  primogenita  (ncut.  pi.),  'birtli- 
right,"  '  right  of  the  firstborn ' ;  'jnj  gO'el,  LXX 
dyxiffTfi^?,  dy>;(ffTeiJwi',  XurpurT^s,  avy^ftv-q^,  Vulg. 
cognalus,  propinquus,  ultor,  'next-of-kin';  Sx;, 
gd^'tl,  LXX  dyxLffTtOu,  Xvrpiiu,  etc.,  Vulg.  propin- 
quitatisjure  rctinere,  eruere,  redimere,  etc.,  '  act  as 
next-of-kin  ' ;  n^x?,  gi'ulldh,  LXX  d7xi<rTfla,  Xinpop, 
Xirrpuffis,  etc.,  Vulg.  propinquitas,  etc.  On  bik/ior, 
go' el,  and  derivatives,  see  further  below. 

ii.  Inheritance.  The  fact  that  the  terms  for 
heir,  etc.,  for  the  most  part  meant  originally,  and 
continued  to  mean,  possess,  etc.,  indicates  a  certain 
lack  of  emplKisis  on  the  dili'erence  between  inherit- 
ance and  other  ways  of  acquiring  and  holding 
property.  Land,  the  most  important  kind  of 
property,  belonged  to  the  family  and  the  clan 
ratlier  than  to  individuals,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Jubilee  and  other  land  laws.  All  land  was,  as  it 
were,  entailed.  Other  property  too — cattle,  slaves, 
and,  in  some  instances,  wives — was  inherited.  The 
heir  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  family, 
which  included  the  control  of  the  familj'  properly. 
Moreover,  the  heir  succeeded  as  a  right,  according 
to  law  and  custom  ;  he  t<jok  possession  of  what 
had  become  his.  Wills  were  unknown  in  ancient 
Israel,  though  sometimes  (cf.  below)  a  father  would 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  things  to  benefit 
a  favourite  son.  The  phrase  '  set  thy  house  in 
order,'  ^'j^  15,  shows  th.it  a  dying  man  would 
sometimes  arrange  the  disposition  of  his  property, 
and  the  future  status  of  the  members  of  his  family; 
but  probably  in  accordance  with  recognized  custom, 
if  not  with  binding  law.  The  blessing  of  the 
dying  father  would  usually  confirm  the  firstborn 
in  his  right,  but  might  also,  a.s  in  the  blessings  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  transfer  it  to  someone  else. 

iii.    KlUIlT     OF     THE     1'"1H.STB0U.N,    BIRTHRIGHT. 

The  prevailing  custom,  which  is  everywhere  taken 
for  granted,  was  that  the  eldest  son  succeeded  his 
father  as  head  of  the  family,  and  took  the  largest 
share  of  the  properly.  Thus  we  have  the  special 
terms  bikhur,  bt'k/mrdh,  for  '  firstborn,'  '  right  of 
the  firstborn.'  The  genealoj^es,  Gn  5,  etc.,  mention 
the  firstborn,  and  him  only.  1  Ch  5'  speaks  of 
Reuben  having  an  original  right  of  pre-eminence, 
which  he  lost  by  misconduct.  In  2Cli  '21'  Jehoraiii 
succeeds  Jehoshaphat,  'becau.se  he  was  the  bikhur.' 
Probably  the  eldest  son,  if  an  adult,  succeeiled  to 
the  high  priesthood ;  but  the  exceptions  were 
numerous,  both  in  the  royal  ami  sacenlotal  dyn- 
asties. According  to  Ex  I'S',  JK,  the  lirslbi>rn  of 
every  mother  wa-s  sacred  to  J".  In  Dt  21"  the 
biklidrdh  is  a  'double  portion,'  D:;f  "9.  The  diller- 
ence  of  status  between  the  mothers  of  a  man's 
oUildren,  often  only  loosely  defined,  was  a  fruitful 


source  of  discord  as  to  the  bikhCrdh.  Reuben, 
the  son  of  an  inferior  wife,  is  reckoned  as  Jacob's 
bikhor  ;  he  is  deposed  for  misconduct,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's  status.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sarah  claims  that,  because  Ishmael  is  the  son  of 
a  concubine,  he  shall  not  even  share  the  inheritance 
with  Isaac,  Gn  21'".  Evidently,  the  prior  right  of 
the  son  of  the  wife  over  that  of  the  concubine 
depended  upon  the  feeling  of  the  father  towards 
mother  and  son,  and  probably  also  on  the  inUuence 
of  the  mother's  family. 

iv.  Ca.ses  where  the  Kir-stborn  was  passed 
OVER  FOR  OTHERS — JUNIOR  KiGHT.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  of  the  succession  of  the  eldest 
son  are  numerous  and  striking.  The  line  of 
divine    election    among    the    patriarchs    usually 

f  asses  through  younger  sons,  Abraham  apparently, 
saac,  Jacob.  According  to  1  Ch  o'-  -,  the  bikliordh 
was  transferred  from  Reuben  to  Joseph.  In  Gu 
40  Jacob  puts  Ephraim  before  his  elder  brother 
Manasseh.  According  to  Ex  7'  (P),  Moses  was 
the  junior  of  Aaron.  David  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Jesse ;  and  Solomon,  one  of  the  youngest, 
at  any  rate,  among  the  many  sons  of  David.  We 
may  take  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  of 
Solomon  as  typical.  The  father  would  often  secure 
the  succession  for  a  favourite  son  by  appointing 
him  his  successor,  or  even  by  associating  him  with 
himself  in  his  lifetime.  Such  arrangements  have 
always  been  common,  especially  in  the  East.  The 
fa\  ourite  wife  would  often  be  the  one  last  married, 
and  the  favourite  sou  the  youngest.  Apart  from 
2  Ch  21^  it  is  never  stated  that  the  eldest  -son 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  right.  Great  men  with 
large  harems  and  numerous  families  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  kings.  The  transference  of 
the  bikhurdh  from  Reuben  to  Joseph,  and  from 
Esau  to  Jacob,  shows  that  such  a  change  might  be 
made  for  sufficient  cause,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
on  any  plausible  pretext :  a  cise  is  mentioned  in 
1  Ch  '26'".  A  further  [)roof  of  the  occasional  trans- 
ference of  the  heklujrdh  at  the  will  of  the  father 
is  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  in  Dt  21"'". 

The  frequent  succession  of  youngest  sons  suggests 
that  the  very  widespreail  custom  of  'Junior  Right' 
or  succe.ssion  by  the  youngest  existed  in  pre-mon- 
archical  Israel,  and  survived  in  some  me;isure  in 
later  times.  J.  Jacobs  iStudies  in  JiiUical  Archce- 
v/oi/tj,  p.  47),  partly  following  Sir  H.  Maine,  says: 
'  The  custom  would  naturally  arise  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  pastoral  period,  when  the 
elder  sons  would  in  the  ordinarj-  course  of  events 
have  set  up  for  themselves  by  the  time  of  the 
father's  death.  The  j'oungest  would  in  these 
circumstances  naturally  step  into  the  father's 
shoes,  and  acquire  the  patrui  potestas,  and  with 
it  the  right  of  sacrificing  to  the  family  gods  by 
the  paternal  hearth.'  On  the  other  hand,  wlien 
the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  inheritance  was  probably 
often  seized  by  adult  kinsmen.  Witness  the  con- 
stant complaints  of  the  wrongs  done  to  orphans. 

V.  Who  INHERITED  WHEN  THERE  \VEI!E  NO  SoNS. 

In  Nu '27''"'(1'), in  connexion  with  the  daughters  of 
Zelophchad,  the  tollowing  provision  is  made  for  this 
and  similar  cases :  '  If  a  man  die  and  have  no  son,  j-e 
shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  p.ass  unto  his  dauj;hter. 
If  he  have  no  daughter,  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance 
unto  his  brethren.  If  he  have  no  brethren,  ye  shall 
give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's  brethren.  If 
his  father  have  no  brethren,  ye  shall  give  his  in- 
heritance unto  his  kinsman,  ^xf,  who  is  next  to 
him  in  his  clan,  ^QH":.'  In  Nu  30"  it  is  furthei 
provided  that  lieire.'wes  must  marry  in  their  own 
clan.  Though  the  law  itself  is  late,  the  provisions 
are  obvious  and  probably  ancient,  except  perhapa 
the  preference  given  to  daughters.  A  member  of 
another  clan  marrying  an  heiress  joined  her  clan, 
En  '2",  Neh  7°,  cf.  Bkkiah.     Jeremiah's  acquisi 
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tion  of  his  uncle's  field,  Jer  32',  is  an  example  of 
the  riylits  of  a  kinsman  in  the  family  property. 

Jacob's  action  in  reckoning  Ephraini  and  Man- 
as<<eh  as  his  sons  is  doubtless  tj'pical  of  cases  of 
adoption.  Similarly,  women  would  .sometimes,  as 
in  tiie  case  of  Sarali,  llacliel,  and  Leali,  reckon 
children  bom  to  their  hu.sbands  by  their  slaves  as 
their  own  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rights  of  such 
children  were  uncertain.  In  1  Ch  2"- "  a  genealo^' 
is  traced  through  the  issue  of  a  Jewess  and  an 
Egyptian.  Abraham,  Gn  15',  expects  that  his 
slave  will  be  his  heir,  cf.  Pr  30^,  wiiere,  however, 
the  translation  is  not  certain.  The  last  two  cases 
would  also  be  typical. 

The  succession  is  as  anile  confined  to  the  father's 
kin  on  account  of  the  family  sacra.  W.  R.  Smith 
[Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  p.  95) 
points  out  that  women  could  not  inherit  in  early 
Arabia  (cf.  Benzinger,  p.  355),  and  that  there  could 
be  no  question  of  a  widow  inheriting  because  she 
was  a  part  of  a  man's  property,  and  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  estate  to  the  heir.  This  principle  is 
illustrated  in  Israel  by  the  law  of  the  levirate 
marriage,  the  case  of  Ruth,  the  incident  in  2  S 
16"'^,  and  the  incident  of  Adonijah  and  Abishag 
. — to  succeed  to  the  king's  widow  implied  succeeding 
to  the  throne.  By  the  law  of  the  levirate  marriage 
(Dt  25»-"' ;  cf.  Gn  38,  Ru  4)  the  firstborn  son  of  a 
man's  widow  by  his  brother,  or  goel,  became  his 
heir ;  (cf.  GoEL,  Makiuaoe,  and  see  Driver  on  Dt 
25'"'-). 

vi.  Provision  for  Children  other  than  the 
Chief  Heir.  The  principle  that  the  land  belongs 
to  the  family,  involves  the  providing  for  the  rest  of 
the  family  "by  the  head  who  controls  the  family 
property.  Probably,  in  early  times  the  maintenance 
of  younger  children  was  provided  for  according  to 
this  prmciple  by  customs  no  longer  traceable. 
Abraham,  however,  sends  his  younger  children 
away  with  gifts  (Gn  25'  [JE]) ;  according  to 
2  Ch  ll'^  Rehoboam  dispersed  his  sons  among  the 
walled  towns  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  made  ample 
provision  for  them,  and  gave  them  wives,  in  order 
to  secure  the  throne  for  a  favourite  son,  Abijah. 
Sons  would  often  be  got  rid  of  in  this  fashion  to 
secure  an  undisputed  succession  for  a  fa\ourite. 
Other  typical  cases  are  those  of  Ishmacl  and 
Jephthah,  who  were  sent  away  without  any  share 
of  the  inheritance.  Daughters  would  almost 
always  be  married  ;  unmarried  daughters  would  be 
kept  and  have  husbands  found  for  them  by  their 
brothers,  and  where  there  were  sons  there  would 
be  no  question  of  their  sharing  the  inheritance. 
Job  42''  specially  mentions  that  Job's  daughters 
shared  with  their  brothers,  doubtless  because  this 
was  exceptional. 

Dt  21"*  speaks  of  the  father  'causing  the  son  to 
inherit  that  which  he  hath,'  which  seems  to  imply 
some  power  on  the  j)art  of  the  father  to  determme 
the  iniieritance  of  his  property  (Dillm.,  Driver,  i.l.; 
cf.  ii.).  But  this  is  strictly  limited  by  the  context, 
and  it  must  have  been  similarly  limited  by  ancient 
custom.  The  law,  probably,  is  partly  a  protest 
against  the  violation  of  such,  and  partly  a  pro- 
vision for  new  conditions.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  to  suggest  the  subdivision  of  the  family 
land  at  each  successive  generation.  Benzinger 
(p.  354)  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  subdivision 
took  place.  It  seems  very  unlikely.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  above  Deut.  laws  are  confined  to 
personal  property  they  are  probably  late,  perhaps 
were  never  ell'ective. 

The  New  Testament.  No  question  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  inheritance  arises  in  connexion  with 
the  NT.  Christ  is  the  (firstborn)  son  and  heir 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mk 
12'  etc.,  and  in  He  P)  ;  Christians  are  heirs  of 
God's  promises,  etc.  (Ro  8",  Gal  3^  4'-',  He  6", 


Ja  2*  etc. ).  The  figure  of  inheritance  is  also  used  ia 
reference  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  Israelites,  etc. 
AiaOiiKTi  is  often  translated  '  testament '  by  AV, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Lk  •.>2-'»  etc.,  1  Co  11"»),  but  it 
should  be  '  covenant,'  except  perhaps  in  He  Q'"-  ", 
where  the  rendering  '  testament '  is  defended  by 
many  scholars  (see  commentaries,  i.l.).  RV  baa 
'  covenant '  throughout,  often  with  '  testament '  in 
the  margin,  except  that  in  He  9"-  "  '  testament '  ia 
placed  in  the  text,  and  the  margin  states  that  the 
Greek  word  means  either '  covenant '  or '  testament.' 
In  Lk  12"  we  read  that '  one  said  unto  him,  .Mjuster, 
bid  my  brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.' 
See  also  INHERITANCE. 

LiTEKATtmE. — Benzinffer,  Ueb.  Arch.  p.  364 ff.;  Nowack. 
Lehrbuch  der  lleb.  Arch.  p.  348ff.  ;  Jacobs,  Studiejt  in  liil'liral 
Arcliaotoijy,  p.  48iY.  See  alao  Sandav-Hcadlain  on  Ro  8'2  17  . 
ncysclilBii,  ST  Theot.  i.  3SS  t.,  ii.  340  ;  Weiss,  Dibl.  Throt.  of  -NT, 
Index;  Westcott,  Hebrews,  167-169.       W.  H.  BENNETT. 

HELAH  (nx'-n  '  rust '?).— One  of  the  wives  of 
Ashhur  the  'father'  of  Tekoa,  1  Ch  4»- '.  See 
Genealogy. 

HELAM  (cS-n,  in  2  S  10"  vrith  n  locale  .itN^n  and 
the  Massoretic  note  .■<  Tn'.  Budde,  however,  main- 
tains that  cnhn  is  the  correct  form). — The  Aram- 
ieans  from  beyond  the  river,*  «hora  Hadarezer 
summoned  to  his  aid,  came  to  Helara  (2  S  10") 
and  were  there  met  and  defeated  by  David  (v."'-). 
As  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  cS-r: 
in  V."  might  mean  'their  army'  (so  Aq.  if  Svyd/ia 
avTup,  followed  by  Thenius).  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doul.t  that  the  LXX  (AiXoM),  Pesh.  and 
Targ.  are  right  in  taking  it  as  a  proper  name  (so 
Ewald,  Ifist.  lii.  155  n.  2;  Bertheau,  Wellh.,  Driver, 
Biulde,  Kittel).  Cornill,  upon  the  ground  of  the 
LXX  "ilXid/x,  introduces  Helam  also  in  Ezk  47" 
(cf.  also  Bertholet,  ad  loc.).  In  this  case  it  must 
liave  lain  on  the  border  between  Damascus  and 
Hamath.  J.  A.  Selrie. 

HELBAH  (n;^n).— A  town  of  Asher,  Jg  1".  Its 
identity  is  quite  uncertain.  (For  various  attempts 
to  fix  its  site,  see  Moore,  ad  loc.]. 

HELBON  (pa^n). — A  place  from  which  wine  was 
brought  to  Tyre,  Ezk  27".  It  is  the  modern 
IJalhCin  on  the  east  slope  of  AntUebanon,  aljout 
13  miles  N.  of  Damascus.  The  region  around,  on 
Hernion  and  the  Antilebanon,  is  remarkable  for 
its  vineyards  to  the  present  day.  The  wine  of 
Helbon  IS  mentioned  also  in  the  cuneiform  texts, 
and  the  Persian  kings  are  said  to  have  preferred  it 
to  any  other.  It  has  sometimes  been  wrongly 
supposed  that  Helbon  is  to  be  identified  witn 
Aleppo. 

LlTKRATURB. — RobinsoD,  BRP^  iii.  471  f.  ;  Del.  Paradiet, 
281  ;  Welzstein,  ZDilU  xi.  (1867)  490  S. ;  Baetlckcr-Socin,  Pal. 
341 ;  Sohrader,  COTt  ii.  121  ;  Bertholet  on  Ezk  ST'S. 

C.  R.  Conder. 

HELDAI  (l^n;  B  XoX8«d,  A  XoXSaO.— 1.  The 
captain  of  the  military  guard  appointed  for  the 
twelfth  monthly  cour.'se  of  the  temple  service 
( 1  Ch  27").  He  Is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
'  Heleb  the  son  of  Baanah  the  Netophathite,'  one 
of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23-» ;  A  "AXd0,  B 
omits).  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  ll*" ;  B  Xfldoa, 
A  Xod55  and  'EXdS)  the  name  is  more  correctly 
Iven  as  Heled.  "The  form  Ileldai  is  supported 
ly  Zee  6'°  (see  below),  and  should  probably  be 
restored  in  the  other  two  passages. 

2.  According  to  Zee  6™,  one  of  a  small  band 
who  brought  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  from  Babylon 
to  those  of  the  exiles  who  had  returned  under 

•  The  Euphrates,  not  the  Orontea  as  Hitzig  maintains.  S« 
Wellh.  Som.  179 1. 
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Zonibtialicl.  From  these  gifts  Zeclmriah  was 
biiidun  til  make  a  crown  for  Josluia  the  higli 
piient,  which  was  to  be  [ilaced  in  the  temple  as 
a  nieiiuirial  of  IleKiai  and  his  companions.  In 
V."  Helem  (o^n)  is  clearly  an  error  for  Heldai ; 
the  IVshii  ta  in  both  places  reads  Holdai  or  Huldai 
{^  -  Vn  ...)■  J.  F.  Stenning. 

HELEB  (3.^0  2  S  23=^').— See  Heldai  1. 

HELED  {ibo  1  Ch  11*>).— See  Heldai  1. ' 

HELEK  {phn  '  portion ').  — Son  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite,  Nu  26=",  Jos  17'^  P.  Patronymic,  Hele- 
kites,  Nu  20*'. 

HELEM.— 1.  (c^n)  A  man  of  Asher,  1  Ch  7*>. 
•The  n.-ime  must  lie  altered  to  Do^n  (v.'-)  to  tit  the 
context ;  otherwise  we  should  have  ohn  in  v.^  in- 
stead of  Dn'in'  (Kittel  in  SHOT).  2.  (c^i^)  An  exile 
who  was  sent  from  Babylon  with  gifts  of  gold  and 
ailver  for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  Zee  G".  He 
is  called  in  v.'"  Heldai  {'Z^n).  LXX  has  toU  uirofxi- 
i/ovcif,  not  treating  this  and  other  nouns  in  the 
same  passage  as  proper  names. 

HKLEPH  (i^n). — A  town  on  the  border  of 
Naplitali,  Jos  19".  Although  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Mi'gillah  i.  1,  see  Neubauor,  G6ug.  d. 
Xaim.  224),  Ueleph  has  not  been  identified. 

HELEZ  {xhT}  'vigour';  B  2/\\i)!,  A  'EXXt,?, 
Luc.  XdXXTjs). — 1.  One  of  David's  thirty  heroes 
(2  S  23").  He  is  described  as  *  the  Paltite,'  i.e. 
a  native  of  Beth-pelet  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah 
(cf.  Jos  ir)--?,  Neh  11-'').  But  in  the  two  parallel 
lists  (1  Ch  11-''  and  27">)  both  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  LXX  (4  'ieKujvei ;  6  (k  <I'a\Xoi/s)  read  '  the  Pelon- 
ite,'  a  variant  which  is  supported  by  cod.  A  at 
2  S  23^  (i  <l'fXXu>'f( ;  B  reads  A  KfX^Bd) ;  the  former 
reading  is  further  inconsistent  with  1  Ch  27'", 
where  Helez  is  expressly  designated  as  'of  the 
children  of  Ephraini.'  From  the  latter  passage 
we  learn  that  lie  was  in  command  of  the  military 
guard  appointed  for  the  seventh  monthly  course 
of  the  temple  service.     See  PeloNITE. 

2.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  2^.  J.  F.  Stennino. 

HELI  Cn\(l  =  Heb.  'H:).  —  1.  The  father  of 
Joseph,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'^.  2.  An 
ancestor  of  Ezra,  2  Es  l\  Omitted  in  parallel 
passages,  1  Es  8',  Ezr  7*-  *.     See  Genealogy. 

HELIODORUS  ('IlXiiJupos).— The  chancellor  {i 
^vl  tIv  it  pal  110.7  up)  of  Seleucus  IV.  I'hilojiator.  At 
the  instigation  of  .^POLLONIUS  (which  see),  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  jilunder  the  private  treasures 
kept  in  the  temple  atJerus. ;  but  lie  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  design  by  a  great  ajiparition 
(^irii/.oWa), — a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  struck  him 
to  the  ground,  while  two  young  men  scourged 
him  severely.  H.  was  carried  out  of  the  temple 
by  his  guards  speechless  and  prostrate,  but  was 
restored  at  the  interecs-sion  of  the  high  priest 
Onias  (2  Mac  3"'-)-  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
discomfiture  of  H.  was  due  to  a  device  of  Oniaa 
(cf.  v.",  so  Hawlinson  in  Speaker's  Comm.).  Jos., 
who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  2  Mac, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  mission  of  H.  ;  but  in 
4  Mac  4  a  similar  storj'  is  related  of  Apollonius.  In 
ii.C.  175  H.  murdereu  Seleucus,  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  Syrian  crown  ;  but  he  was  driven  out  by 
Eumcnes  of  l'cr;.'amus  and  his  brother  Attalus, 
and  Antiochus  I'.piphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus, 
ascended  the  throne  (.Vlip.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xli.  24). 
There  is  commonly  .supposed  to  be  a  reference  to 
H.  in  I)n  1 1-°,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 


is  doubtful  (cf.  Bevan  in  loc).  Further,  H.  ia 
frequently  reckoned  as  one  of  the  ten  or  the  t/tree 
kings  of  Dn  7"-.  H.  A.  WhiVE. 

HELKAI  (•pSij,   perh.   shortened    for  -Tp^j).— A 
priest  (Neh  12").     See  GENEALOGY. 

HELKATH  (np^n  and  nj^n  'portion,'  'post.cs- 
sion'). — A  Levitical  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Jos  19-^  21".  The  site  is  uncertain.  The 
lerhaps  to   a   textual   error, 


same  place,   owing  pi 
appears  in  1  Ch  6"  [Hi 


eb.  6"]  as  Hukok. 


HELKATH-HAZZURIM.— The   name   given    to 

the  spot  at  Gibuon  where  the  fatal  comoat  took 
I)lace  between  the  twelve  champions  chosen  on 
either  side  from  the  men  of  Abner  and  Joab,  2  S 
2'".  The  name  D-iisri  np^in  means  '  the  field  of  sword 
edges.'  This  is  accepted  by  Driver  (Tex*  of  Sam. 
ad  loe.),  who  compares  Ps  89"  [Eng.^]  'i;in  -ns  'the 
ed"e  of  his  sword.'  Others  prefer  to  follow  the 
LXX  Mfp'5  '■'^i'  (Tn^ovXup  and  read  d-is.t  'n  '  the 
field  of  the  liers  in  wait'  (so  Ewald,  Hist.  iii.  114  ; 
WeUh.  Sa7n.  ad  loc.  ;  Budde,  SBOT,  ad  loc.). 
Thenius  reads Dn\p  'n  'the  field  of  the  adversaries.' 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HELKIAS  {XtUlas,  Gr.  form  of  Heb.  n;p)n, 
Hilkiah  ;  in  W  of  Apocr.  reproduced  as  Chelcias, 
Helkias,  and  Helchiah  ;  RV  uniformly  Helkias). 
— 1.  Tlie  hi^h  priest  Hilkiah  in  Josiah's  reign. 
He  is  mentioned  in  1  Es  1'  =  2  Ch  35'  as  a 
governor  of  the  temple,  sub.scribing  handsomely 
to  .Josiah's  great  Passover  ;  in  1  Es  8'  (cf.  Ezr  7') 
as  the  great-grandfather  of  Ezra  ;  and  in  Bar  1' 
as  father  of  Joakim,  who  was  governor  of  the 
temple  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  2.  A  distant 
ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar  1').  3.  The  father  of 
Susanna  (Sus  vv.  ^■^).  J.  T.  Marshall. 

HELL.— The  term  used  in  Old  Englisli  to  desig- 
nate the  world  of  the  dead  generally,  with  all  the 
sad  and  painful  associations  of  the  dark  region 
into  which  the  living  disappear.  In  modem  Eng- 
lish it  has  the  specific  sense  of  the  place  and  con- 
dition of  penalty  destined  for  the  finally  impenitent 
among  the  dead.  With  this  it  expresses  also  the 
abode  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  cognate  or  connected 
with  the  German  hehlen  =  hide,  hiillen  =  cover, 
A.S.  helan,  Lat.  celare,  etc.  It  appears  in  much 
the  same  form  in  many  of  the  European  lan- 
gu.'iges :  Ger.  /mile,  Sw.  kclvete.  Go.  Iialja,  Da.  hel- 
vcde,  Du.  hel.  Ice.  hel,  O.H.G.  hella,  A.S.  /id, 
/idle,  M.E.  /lelle  (cf.  Chaucer,  CI'  1202).  The 
Teutonic  base,  /ial=/iidc,  akin  to  kal,  /car  {in  the 
older  form),  is  supposed  by  Skeat  to  be  a  '  develop- 
ment from  a  root  s/car,  of  which  the  meaning  w.oa 
to  cover.'  Etj'mologically,  therefore,  the  term  <le- 
notes  the  covered,  /lidiltn,  unseen  place. 

In  our  AV  the  word  'hell'  is  unfortunatetj'  used 
as  the  rendering  of  three  distinct  words  with 
dillerent  ide.as.  It  represents  (1)  the  ^iK^'  of  the 
Ilcb.  or,  and  the  jJtjs  of  the  LXX  and  the  NT, 
which  have  the  general  sense  of  the  '  realm  of  the 
dead.'  In  this  emi>lovinent  of  the  word  the  AV 
translators  were  justilied  so  far  by  the  sense  which 
it  had  in  their  day,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
applied  to  the  world  of  the  dojiarted  generally  in 
the  Creeds,  in  Spenser,  in  Chaucer,  in  meilia-val 
miracle  and  mystery  plays,  and  in  Old  English 
religious  poetry.  It  is  not  the  onlj'  word  which  the 
translators  of  IGU  u.sed  as  an  equivalent  for  '"x;' 
and  95i)i.  At  times  they  used  '  the  pit'  (Nu  IC**-*"), 
and  in  a  numlier  of  ciuscs  '  the  grave '  (Gn  37", 

1  S  2«,  Job  7»  14",  Ps  SO"  49'*- "  etc.).  But  '  hell ' 
is  their  most  usual  rendering  in  the  OT  (Dt  3'J--', 

2  S  '22",  Ps  10'"  IS»  110'  l.S9»,  Pr  5»  7-"  9'»  etc.),  and 
the  rendering  to  which  they  adhered  in  all  the  NT 
passages,   however  dill'erent    in    their    shades    ol 


su 
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meaning,  in  which  they  foiiml  some  form  of  ^t^ij! 
(Mt  11-^ lU",  Lk  12=  10^,  Ac  •_>-■'•»;,  1  Co  15-  Kev 
ji»  (j»  OQ"- '*).  It  is  now  an  entirely  misleudiiig 
renilerinj,',  especially  in  the  NT  piussages.  The 
English  Revisers,  therefore,  have  sulwtituted 
'Hades'  for  'hell'  in  the  NT.  In  the  OT  they 
allow  the  word  '  hell '  to  remain  in  the  text  of  Is  l-i, 
and  give  S/icul  in  the  margin.  In  the  poetiral 
booku  they  usually  give  Shevl  in  the  text ;  while 
in  the  historical  books  they  place  Sheol  in  the 
margin,  and  allow  the  renderings  '  the  grave  '  and 
'  the  ^lit' to  stand  in  the  text.  In  the  American 
Revision  the  word  '  hell '  is  entirely  discarded  in 
this  connexion  (as  are  also  the  terms  'the  grave,' 
'the  pit'),  and  with  a  wise  consistency  ijhcvl  is 
substituted  all  through  the  text  of  the  OT,  as 
Haiks  is  in  the  text  ol  the  NT.  (See  also  article 
on  Haues). 

The  word  'hell'  is  used  (2)  as  equivalent  to 
rdpTapo!  in  the  verbal  form  Tafn-apuiaas  in  2  I'  2'  (cf. 
Jude").  In  that  ]i.issage  it  is  retained  by  theKV', 
though  it  miglit  be  better  rendered  'cast  them 
down  to  Tartarus.'  The  particular  case  in  view- 
there  is  that  of  the  punishment  of  fallen  angels, 
and  the  word  is  applied  to  the  intermediate  scene 
and  condition  of  iienalty  in  which  those  oH'cndcrs 
are  ilet.'iiiicd,  held  in  chains  of  darkness,  in  reserve 
for  the  linal  judgment.  In  this  one  instance  the 
NT  adopts  the  heathen  terra  for  '  hell' — the  word 
which  in  Plato  (Phced.  113  E)  designates  the  place 
into  which  the  incurably  corrupt  are  hurled  with 
a  view  to  their  endless  imprisonment ;  and  which 
in  Homer  (Iliad,  viii.  13,  etc. )  is  the  name  given  to 
the  murky  abyss,  Ij'ing  as  deep  beneath  Hades  as 
earth  is  beneath  the  sun,  in  which  the  sins  of 
iusur"entaiid  defeated  immortals,  Kronos,  lapetos, 
and  the  Titans,  are  punished. 

In  this  the  paragraph  in  question,  together  with 
the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Ep.  of  Jude  (v."), 
attaches  itself  to  iiieas  on  the  subject  of  the  ])uiush. 
liient  of  angels,  which  have  a  considerable  place  in 
die  literature  of  Judaisni.  especially  the  apocalyp- 
tic writings.  These  ideas  assumed  strange  and 
amorphous  forms,  unlike  anything  in  the  NT,  as 
regards  both  the  jjlace  ami  the  nature  of  the 
penalty.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  Barucli,  e.g.,  both  speak  of  the  fallen  angels  as 
'  tormented  in  chains,'  and  the  former  represents 
them  as  bound  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  until  the 
day  of  the  great  judgment  (Bk.  of  Jub  u-'"  7-*" 
22-1  24"  etc.,  Apoc.  of  Bar  56'»").  The  Book  of 
Enoch  dilates  at  greatest  length  on  these  things. 
Enoch  is  described  as  receiving  a  commission  to 
announce  the  impending  judgment  of  the  fallen 
angels.  Their  leader,  Azizel,  is  doomed  to  be 
covered  with  darkness  until  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  prison  in  which  they  are  conlined  until 
the  day  of  decision  consigns  them  to  the  linal 
retribution,  is  seen  by  Enoch.  It  is  described  as 
dill'erent  from  the  abyss  of  fire,  in  the  extremest 
tlepth  of  earth,  into  which  they  are  in  the  end  to 
be  cast,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  book  this  pre- 
liminary place  of  punishment  is  represented,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  the  Tartaros  of  the  Greeks, 
as  in  the  void  at  the  end  of  heaven  and  earth 
(Bk.  of  Enoch  10«  13"  18"  2F  54«  9u-<). 

The  word  'hell'  is  used  (3),  and  more  properly, 
as  the  equivalent  of  felvtia,  the  designation  of 
the  place  and  state  of  the  just  retribution 
reserved  for  the  finally  impenitent  after  the 
judgment.  This  word  ftivva.  (less  correctly,  in 
view  of  its  derivation  from  the  Aramaic,  7fci'>'a), 
Gehenna,  occurs  twelve  times  in  the  NT,  and  for 
the  most  part  only  in  the  Synoptists.  It  is  not 
found  in  tlie  Jobannine  writings,  nor  in  the  l!k.  of 
Acts,  nor  in  any  of  the  Epistles  except  once  in  one 
of  the  Catholic  Epp.  (Ja  3").  But  in  the  Synoptical 
Gospels  it  is  fouud  eleven  times,  and  in  a  variety 


of  phrases — 'in  danger  of  the  Gehenna  of  fire 
(.\lt  ry--),  '  to  be  cjist  into  Gehenna'  (.Mt  S-"-*'  18», 
Mk  I)"'"),  to 'destroy  .  .  .  in  tlehenna' (Mt  lU-''), 
'  the  child  of  (ichenna'  (Mt  23"*),  the  '  damnation  ' 
or  'judgment  of  Gehenna'  (Mt  23^),  to  'go  into 
t;chenna '  (Mk  'J«),  to  '  cast  into  Gehenna '  (Lk  1'2''). 
It  is  found,  therefore,  in  each  of  the  three  Synop- 
tists. In  all  the  instances  of  its  u.se  in  the  Go.spels 
it  is  given  as  a  word  from  Christ's  own  lips,  and  in 
one  case  we  have  the  parallel  narrative  of  Mt  and 
Mk  (Mt  IS'-',  Mk  9").  It  belongs  to  the  tradition 
common  to  the  first  two  evangelists,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
primitive  report  of  Christ's  words.  Hence  the 
importance  of  defining  with  all  due  care  its  precise 
sense,  point,  and  connotation. 

'I'his  term  Gehenna,  yeifya,  which  is  the  solemn 
NT  designation  of  hell,  represents  the  Aram,  o;--) 
and  the  lleb.  ciri  k'j  'the  valley  of  Hinnom'  (Neh 
1 1^),  more  fully  ci—;:  ■?  '  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom'  (Jos  15"  IS'",  2  Cli  iS\  Jer  7*-),  and  -ja  -3 
Dii  'the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom'  (2  K 
23'°,  ace.  to  the  Kelhib).  It  is  taken  oy  some  to 
mean  the  '  vallej'  of  howling'  or  'the  valley  of 
lamentation,'  Dj-'j  being  su]>posed  to  come  from  an 
obsolete  [i^  ( Arab,  hanna, '  cry '  or '  wail ').  But  far 
more  probably  the //innoOT  is  a  personal  name.  The 
place  so  named  after  one  unknown  was  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  under- 
stood to  be  on  the  south  side,  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  valley  of  Gihon  and  separating  the  hill 
of  Zion  from  the  'hill  of  Evil  Counsel'  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  modern  Wady  er-Rchiiln, 
though  this  is  contested  hy  some  (see  Cornier  in 
Enci/c.  Brit.  xiii.  640).  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  tlie  OT.  The  border  of  Judah  is  described  as 
going  up  '  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto 
the  south  side  of  the  Jebusite  .  .  .  and  to  the  toji 
of  tlie  mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  westward' ;  while  the  border  of  Benjamin 
is  said  to  have  '  come  down  to  the  end  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  the  son 
of  lliiiiujin  '  and  to  have  'descended  to  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the  south' 
(.Jos  15"  IS'" ;  cf.  Neh  11**).  It  is  de-scribed  as  '  by 
theentiyof  the  East  gate'  (Jer  19-),  and  as  having 
the  valley  of  Tojihet  or  Topheth  in  it  (2  K  '23'", 
Jer  7^'  ly).  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
of  old  a  pleasant  place,  and  as  having  again  in  his 
own  time  the  attraction  of  gardens.  But  under 
Aliaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon  it  was  made  the 
scene  of  the  gross  and  cruel  rites  of  heathen 
worship,  idolatrous  Jews  passing  their  children 
tlHonj.'li  the  fire  there  to  JIolucli  (2  Ch  '28"  33», 
.Jer  7'').  Hence  king  Josiah,  when  he  put  down 
the  idolatrous  jiriests  who  had  burned  incense 
to  Baal  under  the  ajiostate  kings  of  Judah,  aho 
'  deliled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  lh« 
children  of  Hinnom,  that  no  man  might  make  his 
sou  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  lire  to 
Molech '  (2  K  23''-  ">).  It  was  al.so  declared  by 
Jeremiah  that  the  place  should  be  '  no  more  called 
Tojihel,  nor  The  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  but 
The  valley  of  Slaughter'  (Jer  19").  After  ita 
pollution  by  the  pious  son  of  Amon  it  became  an 
object  of  horror  to  the  Jews,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  a  receptacle  for  bones,  the  bodies  of 
beasts  and  criminals,  refuse  and  all  unclean  things 
(so  Kinichi).  The  terrible  associations  of  the 
place,  the  recollections  of  the  horrors  perpetrated 
ui  it  and  the  defilement  inflicted  on  it,  the  firea 
saiil  to  have  been  kept  burning  in  it  in  order  to 
consume  the  foul  and  corrupt  objects  that  were 
thrown  into  it,  made  it  a  natural  and  unmistak- 
able symbol  of  dire  evil,  torment,  wasting  jienaJty, 
aljsolute  ruin.  So  it  came  to  designate  the 
place  of  future  punishment,  and  the  Talinudic 
theology  spoke  ot  the  door  of  hell  as  being  in 
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the  valley  jf  Hinnom  (Barclay,  City  of  the  Great 
King,  p.  90). 

It  lias  not  this  sense  in  the  OT.  The  nearest 
fvpproach  to  it  is  in  such  a  luissage  as  that  in  which 
the  prophet  makes  the  diniaiul,  '  Who  among  us 
shall  dwell  with  the  devouring  lire ';  Who  among 
us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings  ! '  (Is  33"). 
But  the  place  is  not  mentioned  there,  and  the  tires 
in  question  are  not  those  of  a  retribution  after 
death,  but  those  of  the  divine  wrath  and  righteous- 
ness which  now  and  on  earth  search  all  sinners 
those  in  Sion  no  less  than  those  in  Assyria.  The 
terrible  description  of  judgment  with  which  the 
Second  Isaiah  closes  his  great  prophecy  of  grace 
might  seem  even  more  in  point  (Is  GO-'').  It  is 
possible  that  the  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
suggisted  the  awful  figures  in  which  the  prophet 
there  declares  of  the  returning  Israelites,  that  they 
shall  '  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have 
tran.-igrossed  '  against  Jehovah,  '  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  ncitlier  shall  their  fire  be  quenchid  ; 
and  they  sliall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  Hesh  '  (RV). 
But  apart  from  the  fact  that  here  again  the  place 
is  not  named,  and  from  the  question  whether  the 
passage  may  not  be  of  too  early  a  date  (as  Uillmann 
supposes)  for  such  a  colouring,  the  ven<;eance 
w  hich  is  intimated  is  not  one  that  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  other  world,  but  one  whidi  overtakes 
the  transgressors  in  this  world  in  the  form  of 
miserable  overthrow  and  uttermost  dishonour.  It 
assumed  this  sense,  however,  in  the  period  between 
the  close  of  OT  prophecy  and  the  Christian  era. 
Bj-  the  time  when  Christ  taught  and  the  ajiostles 
preached,  the  word  Gehenna  had  a  well-understood 
meaning.  We  can  follow  the  history  of  the  term, 
and  see  how  it  came  to  have  that  sense.  The 
history  shows  us  also  the  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  and  the  different  ideas  wliich 
were  connected  with  it. 

The  OT  itself  oll'ered  the  point  of  issue  for  the 
process  of  development.  As  its  view  of  the  future 
became  enlarged,  and  the  old  notion  of  a  Sheol 
which  was  without  moral  distinctions,  and  dealt 
out  to  all  the  dead  the  same  joyless  inane  exist- 
ence, began  to  jjive  place  to  the  loftier  and  more 
delinite  conception  of  a  future  embracing  a  resur- 
rection, the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  a  heaven 
and  a  hell  were  laid.  The  idea  of  a  final  judgment, 
which  went  with  that  of  a  resurrection  (Dn  12-),  led 
naturally  to  the  twofold  expectation  of  a  special 
place  of  reward  for  the  righteous,  and  a  special 
place  of  punishment  for  the  unrighteous  in  a  world 
Deyond  the  grave.  The  Jewish  literature  shows 
us  how  this  belief  shaped  itself.  It  makes  it  plain, 
too,  that  Gehenna,  as  the  definite  place  of  future 
retribution,  was  originally  understood  to  be  some- 
thing distinct  from  Sheol  or  lladcs,  though  oilier 
ideas  were  attached  to  it  now  and  again  or  in  particu- 
lar schools.  The  apocalyptic  writings  are  of  special 
importance  in  this  matter,  and  the  Bk.  of  Enoch 
above  all  others.  It  is  perhaps  in  it  that  we  liave 
the  first  definite  occurrence  of  the  word  as  the 
designation  of  the  place  of  just  retribution  destined 
for  the  wicked  after  the  final  judgment.  In  Eniich, 
however,  as  in  the  apocalyptic  writings  in  general, 
there  is  much  that  is  fantastic,  and  the  statements 
wlii(^h  meet  us  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  book  are  by 
no  means  uniform.  In  certain  sections,  which  are 
probably  more  deeply  allccted  by  Hellenic  ways  of 
thinking,  Undfs  ajuiears  as  a  preliminary  scene 
of  reward  and  punishment,  and  is  represented  as 
lying  in  the  remotest  tract  beyond  the  ocean.  In 
it  the  souls  of  dead  men  wait  the  final  condition, 
and  have  a  foretjiste  of  that  condition.  This 
moralised  Hades  is  described  as  having  in  it  inter- 
mediate abodes  of  four  distinct  kinds  for  four 
dillerent  orders  of  men  :  one  for  the  righteous  who 
tUed  of  oppression,  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the 


righteous  dciul ;  one  for  sinners  who  were  not 
judged  by  injustice  or  persecution  on  earth,  and 
auoihcr  fur  tho.se  who  paid  part  of  the  penalty  o» 
their  ollences  in  their  lifetime  here  (Bk.  of  Enoch 
5.  22.  ll»3'  etc.).  More  usually  these  preliminary 
scenes  of  weal  and  woe  were  spoken  of  as  only  two 
— one  for  the  good,  called  also  Paradise  and  the 
Garden  of  Eden  ;  and  one  for  the  evil,  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  wall  or  gulf,  and  called,  at 
least  in  the  later  Jewish  books,  by  the  name 
Gehinnom,  Gc/ienna.  In  the  Slavonic  Enoch,  again, 
or  T/ie  Buok  tf  t/ie  Secrets  of  Enoch,  the  second  of 
the  seven  heavens  is  the  prison  -  house  of  the 
apostate  angels  who  wait  the  i-ternal  judgment, 
and  the  northern  region  of  the  third  heaven  is  the 
jilace  of  punishment  prepared  for  those  who  did 
not  honour  God  (chs.  7  and  10).  In  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriurclis  the  place  in  which  the 
spirits  of  the  lawless  are  confined  with  a  view  to 
their  punishment  is  the  second  heaven  {Test,  of 
Levi,  ch.  3).  In  the  literature  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  have  the 
doctrine  of  an  incorporeal  immortality,  and  the 
idea  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  dead  are  received 
at  once  by  God  into  heaven,  Hades  is  the  jdace  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked  dead,  and  is  {.gain 
Jiractically  identified  with  Gehmna  (Wis  3'"-"  4'"-"' 
5'  etc.  ;  cl.  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  II.  viii.  11,  14). 
There  is  evidence  enough,  therefore,  that  opinion 
varied  at  dillerent  periods  and  in  dillerent  sections 
of  Judaism.  In  the  theology  of  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash,  Gehinnom,  Ge/ienna  meant  the  scene  of 
penalty,  while  in  certain  phases  of  Jewish  belief 
it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  at  once  as  a 
place  of  punishment  for  the  heathen  and  as  a  place 
of  purgatorial  detention  for  imperfect  Israelites. 
But  with  all  this  there  is  reason  to  say  that  its 
original  sense  was  that  of  the  final  place  of  retri- 
bution, that  it  was  distinguished  from  Hades  and 
from  every  form  of  an  intermediate  state,  and  that 
it  liad  this  meaning  with  the  Jewish  people  gener- 
ally (however  it  might  be  with  the  speculations  of 
the  schools)  in  Christ's  time.  The  apocalyptic 
writings,  which  speak  of  a  separation  ot  the  just 
from  the  unjust  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, also  speak  of  a  final  punishment  after  the 
iudgment,  and  describe  the  place  of  that  retri- 
Dution  in  terms  which  point  to  Gehenna.  Enoch 
seems  to  identify  it  with  the  local  GeHinnoin. 
He  comes  to  the  middle  of  earth,  and  sees  a  happy 
region  of  hills  and  valleys.  But  between  the  holy 
hiJIs  he  sees  an  accursed  valley  where  'shall  he 
gathered  together  all  those  who  speak  with  their 
mouths  unseemly  words  against  God,  and  speak 
impudently  of  his  majesty  (Bk.  of  Enoch  27-'-'). 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  apocalj]ise  this  jilace  of 
final  retribution  is  described  as  '  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth'  and  "full  of  fire'  (OO^*"-*).  And  in 
express  terms  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  speaks 
of  the  'gulf  of  torments'  and  the  'furnace  of 
Gehenna'  that  shall  be  revealed  (6'""  7",  Churton). 
'  Hell,'  therefore,  as  exprcs-sed  by  ye^fi-a  in  the  NT, 
is  not  the  penal  side  of  Hades  (so,  e.g.,  Grimm's 
\Vill;ii  ClaiHs,  etc.),  but  the  final  retributive  scene 
and  condition  (see  Meyer  on  Mt  5-'^). 

It  has  further  to  be  asked  whether  the  term 
'  hell,'  Gehenna,  in  the  NT  expresses  the  idea  of  a 
penal  condition  that  is  permanent.  What  the 
common  belief  of  the  Jews  was  on  the  subject  if 
the  nature  and  the  duration  of  the  final  retri'iutiun 
at  the  time  to  which  the  NT  writings  belong,  is  a 
di.sputcd  question,  and  one  by  no  means  easy  to 
answer.  The  literature,  however,  that  is  most 
pertinent  to  the  question  does  not  favour  the  idea 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  ultimate  restoration  of  all 
souls  wius  the  prevalent  doctrine  among  the  Jews 
of  that  period.  It  leaves  us  a  choice  between  two 
views,  annihilation  and   everlasting   punishment 
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un  i  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points  is  that  the 
latter  was  the  hulief  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
I/fople.  The  apocryphal  books  sjieak  in  the  most 
unambiguous  terms  of  the  lot  of  the  wicked  ileaJ 
ns  linal  and  enduring,  in  the  Bk.  of  Judith,  for 
example,  the  vengeance  of  the  day  of  judgment  is 
described  as  '  lire  and  worms '  in  the  Uesli  of  those 
« lio  rise  up  against  Israel,  which  '  tlie3'  shall  feel 
and  weep  lor  ever'  (10").  In  one  of  the  Uks.  of 
Maccabees  the  lot  of  the  tjTant  is  declared  to  be 
'  eternal  torture  by  lire,'  and  '  interminable  tor- 
ments'  (4  Mac  9»»  10'").  Another  of  these  books 
speaks  of  the  '  furnace  of  hell,'  and  of  the  despisers 
of  the  Most  High  as  doomed  to  be  *  henceforth  in 
torments,  always  in  pain  and  anguish  of  seven 
kinds '  (4  Ezr  1"-  "•  •*).  As  a  general  rule,  the 
pseudepigraphic  writings  are  equally  explicit. 
They  speak  of  the  penalty  of  the  wicked  as  an 
'everlasting  curse'  ;  of  the  last  <hiy  as  a  'day  of 
judgment  and  punishment  and  allliction  upon  llie 
levilers  to  eternity';  of  the  'abyss  of  fire'  in 
wliich  the  impious  shall  be  'locked  up  for  all 
eternity';  of  a  'just  judgment,  in  eternity  for 
ever '  (6k.  of  Enoch  5»- «  22^-"  10'>"  i?^- '  ;  cf.  Apoc. 
Bar  44'"  etc.).  The  testimony  of  Josephus,  too, 
with  all  neces.sary  abatements,  is  to  the  etl'ect  that 
both  Pharisees  and  Essenes  believed  in  everlast- 
ing punishment  (BJlI.  viii.  11, 14;  Ant. xvill.  i.  3). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  final  retribution  of  the 
impenitent  is  in  not  a  few  cases  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  destruction,  a,  perdition,  and  tlie  like  (Ps.  Sol 
3"  9»  1'28  13i»  15",  Bk.  En  99'"  etc.) ;  from  which  it 
is  inferred  that  the  penalty  in  question  was  re- 
garded as  an  ultimate  extinction  of  being.  Such 
expressions  have  to  be  read,  however,  in  the  liglit 
of  the  general  Jewish  conception  of  Sheol.  So 
read  they  may  convey  the  idea  tliat  there  is  no 
deliverance  for  the  wicked  from  Sheol,  but  do  not 
necessarily  mean  tliat  tlie  doom  in  question  was 
absolute  extinction  of  existence.  They  are  also 
to  be  measured  by  other  statements  of  a  more 
definite  and  unmistakable  kind,  with  which  they 
are  accompanied,  and  by  the  contrasts  in  which 
they  are  placed  with  descriptions  of  the  lot  of  the 
righteous  as  an  enduring  one.  In  the  Ralibinical 
books  there  is  a  wider  variety  of  opinion.  Gehenna 
appears  there  at  times  as  a  purgatory,  and  state- 
ments are  found  which  indicate  that  at  least  at 
certain  periods  there  were  those  who  favoured  the 
doctrine  of  anniliilation,  and  those  who  inclined 
to  the  hope  of  a  final  universal  restoration.  But 
these  were  rather  the  dogmas  or  speculations  of 
the  schools  than  the  belief  of  the  people,  and  they 
belon^to  a  later  period.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
great  Kabbis  who  spoke  of  a  limited  punishment, 
exception  was  made  of  certain  classes  of  sinners. 
The  school  of  Hillel,  e.g.,  taught  that  sinners  of 
the  heathen  and  others  were  punished  in  Gehinnom 
for  a  space  of  twelve  months,  and  afterwards  were 
consumed.  But  the  Minim  (the  Christians),  the 
Epicureans,  those  who  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Torali  and  the  truth  of  the  resurrection,  and  those 
who  sin  like  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  were  said 
to  'go  down  to  Gehinnom,'  and  to  be  'punished 
there  to  ages  of  ages.'  The  same  is  the  statement 
made,  but  at  greater  lengtli  and  in  still  more  ex- 
plicit terms,  in  tlie  Eosh  Haslisluniah,  in  a  passage 
which  is  described  as  the  '  classical  passage  of  the 
Talmud'  on  the  subject  (Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in 
Prison,  p.  52).  The  most  probable  conclusion 
appears  to  be  this — that,  while  there  were  varia- 
tions in  belief  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  anniliilation,  and  divergent  specu- 
lations in  the  Rabbinical  schools,  the  idea  gener- 
ally connected  with  the  term  Gehenna,  '  hell,'  in 
our  Lord's  time  was  that  of  an  irreversible  doom 
for  the  wholly  wicked,  and  that  in  His  teaching 
as  well  as  in  that  of  His  apostles  the  word  was  used 
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pp.  440,  791  ;  Meyer,  Cvmm.  on  Mt  5-  ;  Holtzniann, 

HandCum.  on  Mt  5",  Mk  3-"  9*»). 

Other  terms  are  also  used  in  the  NT  to  express 
the  penalty  and  the  condition  indicated  by  the 
word  Gehenna,  'hell.'  In  the  evangelical  records 
of  Christ's  own  discourses  such  terms  are  found 
employed  as  '  eternal  fire '  ;  '  unquenchable  lire ' ; 
the  place  where  '  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  IS  not  quenched ' ;  the  '  prison '  from  which 
there  is  no  coming  out  until  '  tiie  last  farthing'  is 
paid;  'eternal  punishment'  as  contrasted  with 
'eternal  life';  exclusion  from  the  kingdom; 
banishment  from  Christ ;  '  weeping  and  wailing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  ' ;  the  '  outer  darkness,'  etc. 
(Mt  18"- »,  MTc  9"-^,  Mt  5-'»--'«,  Lk  12'>»-%  iMt  2.5" 
7-'--^  13«  25*)).  Elsewhere  the  final  destiny  of  the 
unrighteous  is  described  as  '  the  mist  of  darkness 
for  ever'  (2  P  2'') ;  the  '  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever'  (Jude '^)  ;  the  'fierceness  of  fire'  and  'per- 
dition' (UelO^-''");  'great  tribulation,'  'burning 
with  fire,'  being  'without,'  the  'second  dcatli, 
being  cast  into  the  'lake  of  fire,'  the  'lake  that 
burneth  with  brimstone  and  fire' (Kev  2-- ^  IS'-' 
'22'"  2"  20»-'^21»  20'"'  19™);  the  'wrath  to  come,' 
'  wrath  and  indignation,  tribulation  and  anguish,' 
'death,' '  punishment,'  'destruction,'  'eternal  de- 
struction Irom  the  face  of  the  Lord '  (Ko  2',  2  Th 
1»,  Ko  '2»  6-',  Ph  3"',  2Th  1»).  Beyond  these 
terms  of  large  suggestion,  wliicli  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  for  their  figurative  force,  the 
NT  does  not  carry  us.  Theologians  liave  gone 
further,  and  have  ventured  on  many  definitions  of 
things  left  unilelined  in  the  Scriptures.  They 
liave  distinguished  between  two  forms  of  the 
future  penaltj',  the  jicena  setisus  and  the  poena 
damni.  They  have  spoken  sometimes  of  the  '  fire ' 
of  Gehenna  as  a  material  tire  (cf.  Petavius,  Ve 
Angel,  iii.  5),  and  sometimes  as  a  figurative  (Origen, 
De  Frin.  ii.  4).  They  have  indulged  in  fruitless 
questions  regarding  tlie  locality  of  hell,  the  Limbus 
or  '  fringe '  of  hell,  and  much  else.  The  NT  is  silent 
on  many  things  on  which  imagination  and  specu- 
lation have  both  spent  themselves  largely  and  to 
little  profit.  It  speaks  much  less  of  the  retri- 
bution of  the  impenitent  than  of  the  reward  of  the 
righteous.  In  what  it  does  say  of  the  former  it 
gives  no  satisfaction  to  curious  inquiry.  It  limits 
itself  to  intimations  which  address  themselves  to 
character  and  conduct,  and  which  convey  tlie  im- 
pression of  the  untold  moral  issues  that  depend 
upon  the  present  life. 

LrrERATURB. — The  great  Commentariea,  eapecially  Mc.ver ;  the 
great  NT  Dictionaries,  especially  Thayer  and  Cremer ;  the 
systems  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Dogmatics,  es]tecially  Oehler, 
liiehni.  Schultz,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Dorner,  Uothe,  Martcnsen, 
putt.  I'hilippi,  Kuhn,  Schweitzer;  Alger,  Critical  livftory  oj 
the  Doctriiif.  o/a Future  Li/e;  Atzberger,  Eschatologie;  Kliefoth, 
Escliatolo'jie  \  Pusey,  What  ii  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  I'uni^h- 
vient  }  \  Gfrorer,  Jahrkuiidert  dfs  ll-'its ;  Druminond,  Jeicish 
ifegHah ;  Stanton,  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah ;  Ham- 
bur;rer,  HE ;  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie ;  Bottcher,  JJe  Inferis ; 
Dillmann,  Das  liuch  Henoch  ;  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch  ;  Driver, 
Sermons  on  OT,  Sermon  iv.  ;  Edersheini,  Jesus  the  Messiah; 
Delitzsch,  Bib.  Psychol. ;  Kabisch,  Die  Elchatol.  d.  Paulas. 

S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 
HELLENISM.— See  Greece. 

HELM.— The  helm  is  now  the  handle  which 
moves  the  rudder,  but  it  was  formerly  used  loosely 
for  the  whole  steering  apparatus.  Hence  in  Ja  3^ 
it  is  given  as  tr°  of  wrjodXiop,  a  rudder.  It  was  Tind. 
who  introduced  'helm'  here,  and  he  was  followed 
by  all  the  VSS  except  Gen.,  which  has  'rudder,' 
and  Rhem.,  which  has  'steme.'  RV  follows  Gen- 
eva. The  only  other  occurrence  of  ir.  in  NT  is 
Ac  27*',  where  Tind.  and  all  after  him  give 
'rudder.'  Wyclif's  word  in  both  passages  is 
'  govemayle.'    See  Ship 
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HELMET  (yjip  k6bha'  or  yj'ia  kSbha' — Greek  irtpj- 
KfpaXaia)  was  probably  made  of  skin  as  a  rule,  since 
helmets  of  bronze  (Goliath's  1  S  17',  and  Saul's  ib. 
v.")  are  mentioned  as  something  special.  The  form 
of  an  ancient  helmet  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
of  Assyrian  soldiers  given  under  BATTERING -RAM. 
The  helmets  worn  by  the  Romans  were  made 
either  of  leather  (the  galea)  or  of  metal  (the 
crtssis).  The  helmet  included  plates  to  protect  the 
cheeks,  a  band  for  the  forehead,  and  a  collar-like 
projection  to  protect  the  back  of  the  neck.  Such 
a  helmet,  when  closed,  showed  little  besides  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  (See  illustrations  in  Lin- 
denschmit.  Tables  ix.  x.  and  xxii.). 

Isaiah  (59")  describes  the  Lord  as  arming  Him- 
self for  His  people  with  righteousness  as  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  with  salvation  as  a  helmet.  It  is  clear 
from  the  parallelism  existing  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  verse  (righteousness  =  vengeance, 
salvation  =  zeal)  that  the  passage  means  that  God 
arises  with  punishment  for  the  enemy  and  with 
deliverance  for  His  people.  The  '  helmet  of 
salvation '  is  the  helmet  of  the  Lord's  deliverance. 
St.  Paul  applies  the  phrase  (Eph  6")  difterently  ; 
on  the  Christian's  head  rests  (1  Th  5")  a  helmet  of 
tliA,  hope  of  salvation.  \V.  E.  BARNES. 

MELON  (iS,i  'valorous').— Father  of  Eliab,  the 
prince  of  Zebulun  at  the  first  census,  Nu  1"  2' 
tji.  u  10"  (F). 

HKLP.— Ae  a  verb  '  help '  is  used  in  AV  in  some 
archaic  phraaes  :  (1)  Help  forward.  Zee  1"  '  I  was 
but  a  little  displeased  and  they  helped  forward  the 
affliction,'  i.e.  ag^avated.  Golding  uses  the  phrase 
in  a  good  sense  m  Calvin's  Isaiah  (on  40^),  '  what 
an  excellent  consolation  is  this,  to  heare  that  God 
useth  the  service  of  Infidels,  yea  and  when  his 
Church  hath  need,  to  make  all  creatures  put  to 
their  hands  for  the  helping  forward  of  our  salva- 
tion.' Milton  uses  the  verb  without  '  forward'  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  Zee,  PL  vi.  656 — 

'  Their  armour  helped  their  harm,  cnish'd  in  and  bruised 
Into  their  substance  pent." 

(2)  Help  <o  =  furnish  with,  1  Mac  S^*  '  Whom  they 
would  nelp  to  a  kingdom,  those  reign '  (oU  S'  &.i> 
^oi/XatKra*  ^orjdf'ii'  Kal  ^cunXei/ctv,  ^affiKcuaoutTii'  [k 
|3a<j-i\fi5oi»iri>'],  RV  '  Whomsoever  they  will  to  succour 
and  to  make  kings,  these  do  they  make  kings '). 
Cf.  Piers  Plotimian,  p.  27 — 

•  TrjTVe  ch&rite 
That  most  helpe  the  men  to  hevene.* 

(3)  Help  lip,  Ec  4'"  '  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone 
when  he  faJleth  :  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help 
him  up'  (RV  'lift  him  up').  So  Is  49«  Cov.  'I 
wil  make  the  a  pledge  for  tne  people,  so  that  thou 
ehalt  helpe  up  the  earth  agayne ' ;  and  Sliaks. 
Timon,  I.  i.  107— 

*  Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  support  him  after,' 

Help,  both  as  vb.  and  subst.,  has  often  a  fuller 
meaning  than  '  assistance,'  it  often  means  '  deliver- 
ance,' almost  as  much  as  'salvation.'  See  csp. 
I'm  60"=  108"  '  Give  us  help  from  trouble  :  for  vain 
is  the  help  of  man'(i;ic'ri  .  .  .  nni;;,  where  the 
second  word  is  usually  tr''  'salvation,'  as  AVm, 
R\'m  ;  LXX/3o>)9fio  .  .  .  aunipia  ;  Vulg.  '  auxilium 
.  .  .  salus').  Cf.  .Jer  8^  Tav.  'The  liar\'est  is 
cone,  the  somnicr  hath  an  ende,  and  we  are  not 
healpcd  ' ;  I's  'J-i'  Cov.  '  They  c.illod  upon  the,  and 
were  helped  :  tlicy  jiut  their  trust  in  tiie,  and  were 
not  confounded '  (SI)  I'r.  Bk.  '  Thej*  called  upon 
thee,  and  were  liolpen  '). 

In  On  218. »  Eve  Is  described  u  *&n  help  meet  (or*  Attain. 
The  Ileb.  Is  the  usual  word  for  '  help  '  (Ij;*),  but  the  meaning  is 
not,  OS  vulgarly  suppcwi-d  '  a  help  to  Adam,'  one  that  wil]  tcive 
hersvlf  to  serve  Aaam.  Ttib  uiistulte  has  caustKl  (he  wurd 
'  helpmat«*  to  b«  used  of  ths  wife  (Bometimos  evidently  under 


tbe  impression  that  that  Is  the  term  in  On),  as  even  Abp. 
Sharp,  Works,  IT.  Ser.  xii.  *  God  made  man  first,  and  out  of  hijo 
created  woman  ;  and  declared  withal,  that  he  therefore  create<J 
her  that  she  might  be  a  help-mate  for  the  man.'  The  meaning 
is  a  helper  (the  word  is  of  course  concrete  as  in  Ps  703)  that 
will  assist  him  in  the  work  given  him  to  do,  carr}ing  it  on  in 
the  same  spirit,  as  Vulg.  '  adjutorium  similem  sibi.'  The 
meaning  is  well  illustrated  by  Southey,  Wesley,  ii.  188,  '  It  had 
therefore  been  much  impressed  upon  his  (Whitefleld'sj  heart 
that  he  should  marry,  in  order  to  have  a  help  meet  for  him  in 
the  work  whereunto  he  was  called.'  Tindale's  tr=>  '«  (*21*)  '  I 
will  make  liym  an  helper  to  beare  him  cunijn.,y.  (Jf.  To  8* 
'Let  us  make  unto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself  03*f;d«»  oudi*r 
ai^ai,  exactly  as  LXX  of  On  230,  rv  'a  helper  hke  unto  him'). 
Pennant,  however  (Brit.  Zool.  *  The  Hog '),  usfls  the  word 
*  tielpmate'  in  this  sense  :  *  In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog  are 
common  helpmates,  and  are  yoked  together  in  order  to  turn  up 
the  laud.' 

The  plu.  form  'helps'  occurs  thrice  :  (1)  2  Mtc 
8"  '  Moreover  he  recounted  unto  them  what  helps 
their  forefathers  had  found  '  (avriX-fujitpeit,  RV  '  the 
help  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  days  of  their 
ancestors').  (2)  Ac  27"  '  they  used  helps,  under- 
girding  the  ship '  (/3o)jSf(oi!  ixP^'^°)-  P^S^  and  Wal- 
pole's  note  is  good  :  '  Cables  passed  round  the  hull 
and  tightly  secured  on  deck  to  prevent  the  timbers 
from  starting,  especially  amidships,  where  in 
ancient  shii)s  with  one  large  mast  the  strain 
was  very  great.  The  technical  English  word  is 
frappinq,  but  the  process  is  rarely  employed  now.' 
See  Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Ht.  Paul ', 
105,  and  art.  Ship.  (3)  1  Co  12=«  '  And  God  hath 
set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles  .  .  .  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues '  (TR  avri.- 
Xt)^«s,  edd.  di'TiXTj/nI'fis,  AV  1611,  '  helpes  in 
governments ').     See  next  article. 

In  AV  Idll  and  in  most  edd.  still,  the  past  ptcp.  is  *  holpen ' 
in  Ps  838  8617,  Is  313,  Dn  W*,  Lk  1« ;  KV  retains  the  form,  but 
Amer.  K V  prefers  '  helped  '  in  all  but  the  last.  The  past  tense 
is  always  '  helped ' ;  and  *  helped '  occurs  as  past  ptcp.  in  1  Cb 
620,  2  Ch  261»,  Ps  287,  Is  498.  J     HASTINGS. 

HELPS  (di'TiXiiMjf't",  opittilatioms). — In  LXX  (in 
Pss  [for  several  Heb.  words],  1  Es,  Sir,  2,  3  Mac) 
dvTiXTj/i^tis  implies  '  succour,'  as  of  stronger  to 
weaker,  not  the  '  help '  of  an  assistant  to  superior, 
e.g.  Sir  ll^'-*  wpoffSed^evos  a.,  ,*i  Mac  d.  ^|  ovpdvov,  cf. 
Jos.  BJ  IV.  r.  1.  Similarly  in  papyri  of  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  d.  =porideta,  as  in  the  phrase  ruxfi' 
avTiX-fi^rpiuK  (cf.  2  Mac  15',  3  Mac  2^) ;  while 
avTiX-iipLimiip  is  a  style  of  the  king  with  whom  is 
asylum  (/tara^wri),  cf.  2  S  2?").  In  NT  it  occurs 
onlv  in  1  Co  12'-*,  alon"  with  ici',3fpn)<ret!,  to  which 
LX^X  usage  attaches  tlie  meaning  '  wise  counsels ' 
(mS:nB  Pr  1»  11"  240  [Job  37"  Svmra.,  Pr  20'» 
Theod.]:  so  Kv^epv^v,  Pr  12»,  Wis  10*  U«,  Sus  1"; 
Hesycli.  paraphrases  by  Trpovot)TiKal  i-jnirTTJ/uii  Kal 
ijipovijaeis.  Gloss,  on  Pr  1°  ^iricmJM';  tui>  vpaTTOtihuv). 
The  list  of  God-given  gifts  to  the  Church  enumer- 
ates '  lirst  apostles,  second  prophets,  third  teachers, 
next  powers,  next  charisms  of  healings,  succours, 
counsels,  kinds  of  tongues';  while  in  the  inter- 
rogative recapitulation,  which  follows  in  vv.-*-*", 
'succours'  and  'counsels'  fall  out,  probably  as 
being  less  charismatic  than  the  rest  and  more 
widely  dill'uscd  among  the  brethren.  This  is  coii- 
firnied  by  the  analogous  list  of  charismata  in  Ro 
j26-s_  where  the  moral  also  is  the  same,  viz.  the 
duty  of  the  many  members  to  use  their  functional 
gifts  for  the  common  organic  well-being.  It  is 
indeed  hard  to  find  in  the  latter  list  any  single 
synonj-ms  for  'succours'  and  'counsels':  rather 
they  may  well  cover  several  things  —  the  one, 
personal  service  {Sianovla,  cf.  Pho'he  a.s  SiiKovos, 
16'),  charity  (4  itrraSiSous)  or  acts  of  mercy  {6  iXeCJf) ; 
the  other,  instruction  [SiSaaKaXla)  and  exliortation  * 

*  i  T^trr»u\,H  is  ambiguous,  as  (1)  Ph>ube  is  catU-d  w^trrmr^ 
wXXi*,  i.e.  patroness  (a  patrona  in  relation  to  elientes,  as  i> 
were),  which  probably  lias  reference  to  lK;ncflcenco  rather  thar 
rule;  (2)  r^««-r«r.ff,  (xcrMvfiKiuvArt)  Is  a  recognized  equivali-ii' 
for  «.  (see  Suioer,  s.r.).  Ttiis  must  b«  remembered  even  ii 
1  Th  6i«. 
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{rapiK\rijii).  But  in  any  case  the  various  activities 
are  so  intermini'lcd  as  to  exclude  specifil  reference  to 
any  officials.  We  are  still  at  the  stage  when  func- 
tions in  the  ecclcsia,  not  functionaries,  are  every- 
thing(cf.  IIM'"").  Inasome«hatlaterlist(Eph4'') 
it  is  otherwise ;  and  we  get  'shepherds  and  teachers' 
in  place  of  '  succours  and  counsels.'  IJut  meantime 
these  gifts  exjjUiin  and  are  explained  by  Gal  0'- ', 
where  'the  spiritual'  help  their  weaker  hrcthron 
to  recover  theiy  footing,  '  bearing  one  aiiullier's 
burdens' ;  and  bj'  1  Th  5",  where  the  brethren  in 
general  are  to  '  put  in  mind  the  unruly,  comfort 
the  faint-hearted,  uphold  the  weak  '  (diT^xf^"'"  ^Siv 
daOevuiy,  the  very  words  bj'  which  Theophyl.  delines 
di-riXij/i^is).  From  this  passage  we  further  learn 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  refer  d.  and  Kvfi.  to  distinct 
ollices,  even  when  more  or  less  regular  oHicials  are 
in  question.  In  1  Co  itself  we  find  only  one  class 
of  regular  workers  (lO""'"),  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Stephaiui-s,  who  have  '  devoted  themselves 
unto  ministry  to  the  saints,'  and  to  whose  wise 
counsuls  the  "brethren  are  exhorted  to  yield  sub- 
ordination. In  them,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  the 
gifts  of  '  succour '  and  '  counsel '  dwelt  in  eminent 
degree ;  and  we  may  infer  the  like  of  those  named 
in  1  Th  5^,  where  KOTrt^c,  Trpo'CaTdvai,  vovOereli'  may 
be  coextensive  with  d.  and  m/J.  Finally,  Ac  20^° 
comes  in  to  clinch  these  conclusions.  Speaking  to 
Ephesian  elders,  whom  he  describes  as  guardians 
of  the  flock  (^),  St.  Paul  bids  them  toil  (kotti^j/)  to 
succour  the  weak  (dxTiXa^jadKeffflai,  cf.  Lk  1",  also 
awavr.  Ro  8-"),  being  mindful  of  their  Lord's  gulden 
woid.  Just  above  he  has  spoken  of  the  need  of 
wise  counsel  on  their  part.  So  that,  once  again, 
we  get  d.  and  kv^.  combined  in  an  undillerentiated 
oth'ial  class,  here  called  'elders.'  The  'succour' 
in  question,  m  keeping  with  linguistic  usage,  is 
that  later  on  rendered  by  '  bishops '  rather  than 
'deacons.'  But  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  formal  distinction,  which  meets  us  hrst  in 
I'h  P — where  indeed  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of 
subordination  of  the  one  class  to  the  other  (cf.  their 
parallel  position  in  1  Ti  3'"",  2'cachiny  15').  In 
I  Co  12-*,  on  the  other  hand,  the  '  succours '  and 
'  counsels '  not  only  occur  on  the  same  level,  as  it 
were,  but  what  was  later  thought  the  htimbler 
function  actually  comes  first  (there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  Meyer's  'climactic  juxtaposition').  This 
makes  the  two  terms  most  significant  for  primitive 
Christianity  and  its  ministerial  conceptions.  'Ai-t-., 
then,  means  '  anything  that  could  be  done  for  poor 
or  weak  or  outcast  brethren,  either  by  rich  or 
powerful  or  influential  brethren  or  by  tlie  devotion 
of  those  who  stood  on  no  such  eminence '  ;  while 
»tu/3.  denotes  guidance  by  'men  who  by  wise  counsels 
did  for  the  community  what  the  steersman  or  pilot 
does  for  the  ship'  (Hort). 

LmtRATTJRE.  —For  the  word,  Schleuener,  Lex.  NT ;  Deias- 
mann,  Bibebttudien  (1895),  p.  87  (for  the  papyri) ;  for  the  sense, 
Weizsacker,  Ap.  Aqe,  U.  SlSff.,  Hort,  Chr.  Eccl.  p.  157  8., 
commentaries  on  1  Co.  J,  V.  BaRTLET. 

HELYE.— Dt  19'  '  As  when  a  man  goeth  into 
the  wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his 
hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  a.xe  to  cut  down 
the  tree,  and  the  head  slippeth  from  the  helve, 
and  lighteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die  ;  he 
shaU  dee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and  live.'  "This 
idiomatic  tr°  is  almost  word  for  word  from  Tin- 
dale,  including  the  word  '  helve '  for  the  handle  of 
the  axe.  Hut  that  word  is  as  old  as  the  Wyclilite 
version  of  1388,  '  and  the  yrun  slidith  fro  the 
helve '  (the  rJ82  ed.  has  '  haft ').  The  word, 
though  still  in  use  locally,  does  not  seem  to  occur 
in  the  Eng.  VSS  except  in  this  place  (where  Dou. 
has  '  handle,'  translating  directly  the  Vulg.  manu- 
brium), nor  is  it  found  in  Shaks.  or  Milton.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  proverb  '  to  throw  the  helve  after 


the  hatchet,'  i.e.  give  up  everything,  as  Howell, 
Forninc  Travcll,  §  9,  '  If  shee  should  reduce  the 
Spaniard  to  that  desperate  passe  in  the  Nether- 
lanils,  as  to  make  him  throw  the  helve  after  the 
hatchet,  it  would  much  alter  the  cose.' 

The  Ileb.  U  yn  '  wood  '  or  '  tree,'  the  same  word  oa  haa  been 
trJ  '  wood  '  and  '  tree '  already  in  the  sanio  verse  ;  hence  KVm 
su^'(:esu  tliut  the  a\e  is  supposed  to  glance  oH  the  tree  it  is 
woriiinj;  on,  which  ia  proljably  correct.  Tlie  LX.\  is  «  JtAo», 
'the  tree':  and  the  words  tr*  'haft'  (Jg  S~)  and  'handle* 
(Ca  6")  differ  from  this  word.  J.  HASTINGS. 

HEM.— See  Dress,  Feingks. 

HEMAM  (c:?"n). — The  eponyni  of  a  Horite  clan, 
Gn  30--',  called  in  1  Ch  1»  Homam  (c?in).  LXX 
has  in  both  passages  Alfidy.  Kittel  (in  SBUT, 
1  Ch  l*")  declares  in  favour  of  the  reading  Heuiam, 
which  answers  to  the  Lucianic  'll^dr.  Dilliiiann 
(on  Gn  36~)  points  out  that  Knobel's  comparison 
of  Hcmam  with  I/umaiTneU,  a  town  south  ol  I'etra 
is  against  the  phonology. 

HEMAN  ([C-n  'faithful').  This  name  occurs  in 
three  connexions.  One  man  is  probably  referred 
to.  1.  1  K4^'  one  of  the  four  sages  whom  Solomon 
excelled  in  wisdom.  Ethan,  being  specially  termed 
the  Kzrahite,  appears  to  be  by  that  distinguished 
from  the  other  three,  sons  of  Mahol.  2.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  titles  of  I's  8S  ascribes  its  author- 
ship to  Heman  tlie  Ezraliite.  If  this  be  reliable, 
he  might  be  Ethan's  brother,  and  Mahol  father 
only  of  Calcol  and  Darda(Keil).  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  2'*)  interprets 
Ezraliite  as  Zerahite,  when  he  makes  all  four 
sages  .sons  of  Zerah,  son  of  Judali  (so  Grotius). 
Delitzsch  maintains  the  ideiititj'  of  the  Heman  of 
1  K  4^'  with  the  author  of  I's  88.  He  also  con- 
jectures that  this  Heman  has  dramatized  his  own 
experiences  in  the  Book  of  Jot»,  '  a  Chokma-work 
of  the  Solomonic  age.'  3.  1  Ch  6^  15"-  "  lli^'-  •■- 
25'«,  2  Ch  5'=  35"  (1  Es  l"  Zacharias).  A  Kohathite 
Levite,  one  of  the  three  precentors  of  David's  temple 
choir.  There  are  two  suspicious  features  in  the 
Chronicler's  account  of  his  family  :  (a)  He  is  made 
the  grandson  of  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Ch  6^). 
But  Samuel  was  an  Ephraimite  (1  S  !')■  Is  not 
this  the  Chronicler's  characteristic  explanation  of 
Samuel's  constant  oflering  of  sacrifice?  (b)  In 
1  Ch  25*  Ewald  and  Wellhausen  (W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC  p.  143,  n.')  have  shown  that  the  last  six 
names  of  Hemrn's  'sons'  are  merely  the  words  of 
an  anthem  :  '  (1)  I  have  given  great  (2)  and  lofty 
help  (3)  to  him  that  sat  in  distress;  (4)  I  have  spoken 
(5)  a  superabundance  of  (G)  prophecies.'  W.  R. 
Smith  {UTJC  p.  204)  maintains,  moreover,  that 
the  three  guilds  of  singers  did  not  exist  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Neh  11"  12'--';.  If 
this  be  true,  the  notices  of  Heman  in  Chronicles 
are  unhistorical.  Ewald  (///  iii.  p.  278  n.=)  con- 
jectures that  the  Levitical  schools  of  music  adopted 
theJudahites  Ethan  and  Heman  into  their  family. 
Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  Levites 
Ethan  and  Heman  are  called  Ezrahites  because  in- 
corporated into  the  Jud;ean  family  of  Zerah  (cf. 
Jg  17',  1  S  1').  The  title  '  seer'  (htjzeh),  applied  to 
Heman  (1  Ch  25'),  as  also  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun, 
may  refer  merely  to  musical  skill.  Cf.  the  use  of 
'  prophecy,'  1  Ch  25i-».  N.  J.  D.  White. 

HEMDAN.— See  Hamran. 

HEMLOCK.— A  word  occurring  in  AV  in  two 
places  (Hos  10^  Am  6'-).  In  the  former  RVm  has 
rush  (see  GALL  (2)  P(ii).  The  Heb.  equivalent  of 
the  latter  is  n;;;'?  la'&ndh,  which  is  everywhere  else 
rendered  by  AV  wormwood.  RV  so  renders  it  in 
this  passage.     Neither  word  refers  to  the  poison 
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hemlock,  Coniiim  maculatum,  h.,  much  less  to  the 
hemlock  tree,  Abies.  G.  E.  J'oST. 

HEN.— See  CoCK. 

HEN  (ID).— In  Zee  6"  '  Hen  the  son  of  Zephaniah ' 
18  mentioned  amongst  those  whose  memory  «as  to 
be  perpetuated  by  tlie  crowns  laid  up  in  the  temple 
(so  AV,  KV).  Wellhausen  (A7.  FropK.,  nd  loc.) 
substitutes  for  Hen  the  name  Joshua  [Josiah] 
found  in  v.'",  and  in  like  manner  corrects  Helem  of 
V."  into  Heldai  of  v.'".  The  LXX  does  not  treat 
the  word  as  a  proper  name,  readin"  elt  xdpira  i;ioO 
Zoipoviou.  This  is  followed  by  Ewald,  Hitzig, 
Keil,  Orclli,  Marti  (in  Kautzsch's  AT),  who  gives 
'  Ereundlichkeit,'  and  RVm  '  for  the  kindness  of 
the  son  of  Zephaniah.'  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HENA  (yjn  2K  18"  [wanting  in  the  parallel 
passage,  Is  36"],  19"  =  Is  37"). — According  to  some 
a  city  in  Syria,  but  probably  to  be  taken  rather  as 
a  di\  ine  name.  In  that  case  it  should  be  identified 
with  the  Arabic  star  name  al-liun'a;  and  'Iwwd 
(lifttei  Aivwd),  coupled  with  it,  will  be  identical 
with  the  star  name  al-'awivA'u  (cf.  Homniel, 
'  Huna  and  'Awwa '  in  Expos.  Times,  April  IS'JS). 

F.  HoMMEL. 

HENADAD  (nin  'favour  of  Hadad').— A  Levite 
chief  (Ezr  3",  Neh  3"- "  10»).     See  GENEALOGY. 

HENNA.— See  Camphire. 

HEPHER  (i:rr,  'digging').— 1.  Son  of  Gilead  the 
Manassite,  and  father  of  Zelophehad,  Nu  26''-  27', 
.los  I""'  P.  Patronymic,  Hepherites,  Nu  20^. 
2.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1  Ch  4".  3.  A 
Mecherathite,  one  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11*". 

HEPHER  (nrn). — A  Canaanite  royal  city,  named 
immediately  before  Aphek,  Jos  12".  The  site  is 
uncertain.  The  land  of  Hepher  ('n  px)  is  men- 
tioned in  1  K  4'"  along  with  Socoh. 

HEPHZI-BAH  (a5-'^rn  'she  in  whom  is  my 
deliglit.'  So  in  Plioeuician  Sv^ssn  'the  delight  of 
Baal'). — 1.  The  mother  of  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah  (2  K  21*).  2.  Symbolic  name  of  the  Zion 
of  Messianic  times  (Is  Gi'). 

HERALD  (Aram,  rtij,  emphat.  Krtij;  see  Kautzsch, 
Gram.  §  04,  4). — The  word  so  translated  occurs  only 
once,  in  Dn3''.  If  =  Gr.  )tTipKj(butseeBevan,107  n.)  it 
will  be  one  of  those  words  in  the  IJk.  of  Daniel  that 
prove  its  author  to  have  lived  '  after  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Greek  influences  in  Asia'  (Driver,  iOy*  502); 
such  words  are  oin-p  (xlSapis),  and  the  names  of 
other  musical  instruments,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  herald's  proclamation  on  this  occasion. 
No  distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  annals  of 
Hebrew  warfare  of  the  herald  in  his  function  of 
summoning  conflicting  parties  to  conference,  or  of 
demanding  the  submission  of  beleaguered  places. 
Goliath  utters  his  own  challenge  (1  S  H"").  When 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  his  demands  were 
made  known  by  the  Tartan,  the  Rab-saris,  and 
the  Rabshakeh,  apparently  prominent  military 
tnd  civil  personages  (2  Iv  18'"-).  The  oflicial 
leferred  to  in  Daniel  may,  however,  have  per- 
lormed  such  duties  in  Babylonian  military  opera- 
tions, as  on  this  occasion  he  is  employed  to  nmke 
known  the  monarch's  will  at  a  high  religious 
observance.  K^piJ  is  aiii)lied  by  St.  Paul  to  him- 
self (1  Ti  2',  2  Ti  1")  lu^  a  preacher  of  the  di\-ine 
revelation  in  Jesus  Chri.st,  on  both  occasions  in 
conjunction  witli  aTAoroXot.  Noah  is  called  (2  P  2*) 
'a  herald  of  righteousness.'    See  Prkachino. 

G.  Wai.keu. 

HERB.— See  Grass. 


HERCULES  ( 'Hpa/tX^s)  is  mentioned  by  this  nauia 
only  in  2  Mac  4"''  -",  where  Jason,  the  brother  of 
the  high  priest  Onias  lu.,  who  had  secured  by 
bribery  his  own  appointment  in  the  latter's  place, 
and  tfie  head  of  the  llellenizing  party  in  Jems. 
(B.C.  174),  sent  300  silverdrachmas  (about  £12, 10s.) 
to  Tj-re  as  an  ofl'eringin  honour  of  H.,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  that  city.  We  know  from  tlie  precedent 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Quint.  Curt.  iv.  7)  that  it 
was  customary  for  kings  to  send  ollerings  to  H.  at 
Tyre  ('  quern  praecipue  Tyrii  colerent ').  Tlie  same 
deity  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Italious  (iii.  14U'. )  as 
being  worshipped  at  Gades,  an  old  Phoen.  colony. 
He  was  otherwise  known  as  Mel-Carthus  or  Melek- 
^artha=' Lord  of  the  city.'  In  a  Phoen.  in.scrip- 
tion  {CIS  I.  i.  122)  he  is  called  Adonenu  Melkarth 
Ba'al  Tzure  =  'Our  Lord  Melkarth,  Baal  of  'I'j-re.' 
Jos.  (Ant.  vill.  v.  3 ;  c.  Ap.  \.  i.  IS)  also  mentions 
H.  and  Astarte  together,  as  Baal  and  Aslitoreth 
are  often  joined.  The  worsliip  of  the  Tyrian  Baal 
became  widely  prevalent  in  Israel  on  the  marriage 
of  Ahab  with  the  Phien.  princess  Jezebel  (IK 
jgsi.  33)_  and  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of  Ahaziah 
and  the  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  (2  K  8'-''  ll'»). 

H.  was  worshipped  at  Tyre  from  very  early 
times,  and  his  temple  in  that  place  was,  accord- 
ing to  Herod,  ii.  44,  as  old  as  the  city  itself,  2300 
years  before  his  own  time.  As  a  personification  of 
the  sun  he  afl'orded  an  example  of  nature-worship 
so  common  among  the  Phccn.,  Egj-p.,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks  maj-  have  bor- 
rowed their  deities  from  strangers,  and,  substituting 
individuals  for  abstract  qualities  or  for  the  forces 
of  nature,  claimed  for  them  an  indigenous  origin. 
Hercules  ('Hpo«r\^s=' renown  of  Hera')  was  with 
them  the  heroic  embodiment  of  strength,  a  demi- 
god powerful  enough  to  restore  even  the  dead  tc 
life  (Eur.  A/ccstis,  1130).  The  connexion  betweer 
the  sun  and  strength  can  be  easily  traced. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

HERD.— Three  words  in  Heb.  are  ti"^  'herd.' 
1.  nj:  bCtkdr,  ^ovs.  This  word  is  generic  for  cxen. 
It  is  not  like  zvti,  applicable  to  two  or  more  specie-i. 
Wherever  it  is  used,  therefore,  it  might  without 
loss,  and  with  sensible  advantage,  be  translated 
oxen.  2.  "i^t"  'cdlier,  ^ot/ic6Xio.  This  word  occurs 
once  (Jl  1'*)  in  the  construct  state  with  bAkdr,  and 
the  expression  is  tr^  'herds  of  cattle.'  It  would 
have  been  better  to  translate  herds  of  oxen.  In 
the  same  verse  'edher  z6n  is  tr^  '  flocks  of  sheep,' 
being  prob.  intended  to  include  goats  as  well.  See 
Flock,  Sheep.  3.  ^jp?  miknch.  This  word  is 
u-sually  rendered  'cattle.'  See  Cattle.  In  con- 
struction with  bi'iMr  (Gn  47")  it  is  tr''  'cattle  of 
the  herds,'  AV,  UVm  ;  while  1\V"  text  renders  the 
two  words  by  one,  'herds.'  The  construct  ex- 
pression .It'^tC  "JP?  (v.")  is  rendered  '  herds  of  cattle,' 
AV,  KV. 

The  NT  word  for  herd  is  a.-ii\ri,  but  it  is  used 
only  for  swine  (.Mt  8»  etc.).  G.  E.  POST. 

HEREDITY.— The  law  that  like  begeto  like, 
and  that  therefore  children  inherit  the  qualities 
and  the  responsibilities  of  their  ancestors,  is  not 
seientitically  stated  in  the  Bilde,  but,  in  so  far  aa 
it  is  matter  of  common  experience,  it  is  im|ilieil. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  it  presents  it.self  to 
observation  is  in  the  ca.se  of  similarity  of  phyiical 
and  moral  features.  Thus  it  is  remarked  by 
Iljiguel  (To  7^)  '  how  like '  Tobias  is  to  his  father 
Tol)it.  And,  again,  it  is  said  of  a  good  son,  '  His 
father  dieth,  and  is  as  though  lie  had  not  died  :  for 
he  hath  left  one  behind  him  like  himself  (Sir  3<l*). 
That  the  father's  character  is  often  repeated  in  hit 
son  is  too  common  a  jihenomenon  to  escape  notice. 
It  is  said,  e.g.,  of  Abijam  (1  K  15'),  of  Nadab 
(1  K  15*),   and   of   Ahaziah  (1  K  22"),   that  they 
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walked  in  the  evil  ways  of  their  fathers ;  and  of 
Jehoshanlmt(l  K  22*')  and  Amaziuli  (2  K  14'),  that 
they  followed  their  fathers'  good  examjile.  This 
does  not,  indeed,  constitute  a  universal  rule.  Good 
fathers  often  have  bad  sons,  as  we  see  in  tlie  ca.se 
of  Eli,  and  bad  fathers  have  good  sons ;  and  even 
where  the  evil  taint  is  reproduced,  it  is  apparent 
in  dill'erent  individuals  in  dillerent  degrees.  But 
with  a  people  so  quick  to  discern  tlie  ties  of 
kindred,  so  imbued  with  a  sense  of  national  soli- 
darity as  were  the  Hebrews,  the  law  of  heredity 
was  expected  to  fullil  itself.  '  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?'  (dob  14*)  was  a 
question  with  the  answer,  'Not  one.'  They  were 
accustomed  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  a  tribe 
or  a  familj'  in  the  person  and  career  of  its  founder. 
Thus  Ksau  is  the  true  ancestor  of  the  wild  Edoinite 
peoples,  as  Jacob  is  of  the  chosen  race  ;  and  the 
enmity  between  the  brotliers  lisau  and  Jacob  re- 
jinduces  itself  in  the  thought  of  Obadiah  in  the 
3eivlous  hate  of  Edom  for  Israel. 

Dut  not  only  do  children  inherit  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  from  their  fathers ;  they  inherit, 
as  well,  responsibility.  This  ia  the  perpetual 
burden  of  the  Fentateucli.  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  (Ex  20°,  cf.  Is  14^')  ;  the  divine 
punishments  follow  the  family  of  the  sinner  (Lv 
20').  And  as  with  sin,  so  with  righteousness;  its 
consequences  are  equally  Inherited,  and  the  in- 
heritance is  more  permanent  than  that  of  evil,  for 
the  Lord  shows  mercy  unto  them  that  fear  Him 
'  unto  a  thousand  "enerations."  Israel  is  beloved 
'  for  the  fathers'  sake ' ;  and  the  tei^xire  of  the  in- 
heritance of  blessing  is  more  lascing  than  the 
curse  which  follows  sin. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  seems,  indeed,  in  the 
OT  to  att.icli  itself  to  the  family  and  the  nation 
quite  as  much  as  to  tlie  individual.  The  sense  of 
individuiility  was  less  felt  in  early  ages  than  it  is  in 
modem  life,  where  it  has  been  strongly  emphasized. 
Hut  at  the  same  time  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  the  individual  to  God  is  not  overlooked  in  the 
OT.  The  Hebrews  of  the  Captivity  put  forward 
as  excuse  for  their  miserable  condition  the  sad 
proverb,  '  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ;  l)ut 
Ezekiel  (ch.  18)  warns  them  against  its  misinter- 
pretation. Men  do,  indeed,  sutler  through  their 
fathers'  sins,  but  the  soul  is  ultimately  responsible 
to  God  for  its  own  sin  alone.  '  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die '  (Ezk  IS™).     See  Fall. 

We  here  come  upon  the  great  moral  dilliculty, 
felt  by  the  Hebrews  as  by  us,  though  not  so  keenly, 
as  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  principles  of  the 
transmission  of  qualities  from  father  to  son,  and 
uf  personal  responsibility.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  '  the  dead  rule  the  livin" ' ;  each 
man  is  not  only  an  individual,  but  a  memijer  of  a 
series,  or  rather  of  an  organism,  in  which  each  part 
is  dependent  on  and  allects  every  other.  This,  if 
pressed  without  qualification,  results  in  the  doctrine 
of  traducianism,  according  to  which  a  man's  soul 
is  the  product  of  that  of  his  parents— a  doctrine 
which  it  is  difficult  to  state  so  as  to  save  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
conceive  of  each  individual  as  in  direct  personal 
relations  of  responsibility  with  God  ;  he  is  there- 
fore not  merely  the  product  of  the  past  history  of 
his  race,  and  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of  its  future, 
but  a  fresh  beginnin<;  with  a  soul  which  is,  in  part, 
a  new  creation  (creationism).       J.  H.  Bernard. 

HEREAFTER — ■V\^lere  the  witches  (in  Shaks. 
Macbeth,  I.  iii.  50)  cry 

'  All  hail,  Macbeth,  that  shall  be  Ung;  hereafter,' 

they  dearly  mean  'at  some  time  to  come.'    This 


is  the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  is  found 
a  few  times  in  AV,  esp.  Jn  IS',  Kev  1"  4'  9'^ 
where  the  Gr.  is  neri  raOra,  'after  these  things.' 
But  where  (in  the  same  play,  1.  iv.  38)  Duncan 
says, 

'  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 

Our  eUlei^t,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 

The  prince  of  Ouiiibcrland,* 

he  as  clearly  means  'from  this  time  forward,' 
'  henceforth.  This  is  the  most  frequent  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  AV,  and  it  demands  attention 
because  the  mod.  meaning  of  the  word  is  apt  to 
make  one  miss  the  sense  of  the  passage.  In  Mk 
11"  '  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever' 
(fitiK^Ti,  R'V  ■  henceforth ')  there  is  no  danger  of 
mistake  ;  but  in  Mk  26"  '  Hereafter  shall  ye  see 
the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  ri'dit  hand  of  ^)ower, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  it  is  not 
evident  from  the  English  version  that  the  meaning 
is  '  from  now,'  '  henceforth  '  (dir'  ifm,  UV  '  Hence- 
forth ').  But  that  is  the  meaning  also  in  Jn  1" 
'Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  the 
Son  of  man  '  (where,  however,  edd.  omit  dir'  apri 
of  TK,  whence  KV  'Ye  sliall  see,'  etc.)  ;  and  in 
Lk  22'"'  '  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  man  sit  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  power  of  God  '  {airi  toO  vvf,  KV 
'henceforth'),  and  even  Is  Jn  14""  'Hereafter  I 
will  not  talk  much  with  j'ou '  {ovk  In,  edd.  oi'«'ti, 
RV  'no  more').  In  1  Ti  1"  'for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to 
life  everlasting '  (Trpds  vnorinrtjaiv  tCiv  jueWicrwi' 
TTidTeveiv),  and  in  the  OT  passages  (Is  41^,  ICzk 
20",  Dn  2-'''-  *'),  the  meaning  is  more  indefinite,  '  at 
any  time  after  this'  (observe  that  the  "^'^h  of  Is 
41^  is  in  42^  tr''  'for  the  time  to  come  ).  In 
Gal  6"  the  W3-clifite  version  of  1388  is  '  And  hcr- 
aftir  no  man  be  bevy  to  me,'  while  the  version  of 
1380  gives  '  Fro  hennis  forth  no  man  be  bevy  to 
me.' 

Hereafter  is  one  of  a  number  of  so-called 
pronoun-adverbs,  of  which  '  here'  is  the  first  jjaii, 
always  with  the  meaning  of  'this.'  The  others 
found  in  AV  are — 

Hereby.  In  the  Eng.  language  ~ven  of  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  'hereby'  had  some- 
times a  local  meaning,  as  in  Shaks.  As  You  Like 
It,  IV.  i.  9— 

*  Where  is  the  bush 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  niunlerer  in  ? 
Hereby,  upon  the  ed^'e  of  yonder  coppice.' 

But  in  AV  it  is  always  instrumental,  'by  tliis 
means,'  as  I  Jn  2'  '  And  hereby  do  we  know  that 
we  do  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments ' 
(iv  Toirrcfi,  a  very  common  expression  in  this  Epistle, 
and  generally  tr''  '  hereby '). 

Herein,  lit.  'in  this';  in  NT  always  instru- 
mental and  always  the  tr°  of  if  ToiVy ;  in  OT  it 
occurs  Gn  34-'-'  '  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent 
unto  us  for  to  dwell  with  us  ...  if  every  male 
among  us  be  circumcised  '  (nsits,  RV  '  on  this  con- 
dition'); and  2  Ch  16"  'Herein  thou  hast  done 
foolishly'  (n.-ii-'^i'). 

Hereof.  Observe  1  Mac  16'-  '  Hereof  when  be 
heard,  he  was  sore  astonished'  (sal  aKovjas,  KV 
'  And  when  he  heard ') ;  Mt  9^  '  And  the  fame 
hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  land '  (^  <pri/i-n  airrj, 
AVm  and  RVm  '  this  fame ') ;  He  5'  '  And  by 
reason  hereof  he  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also 
for  himself,  to  oflTer  for  sins '  (TR  5id  rain-qv,  edd. 
5i'  avT-i)v,  RV  '  by  reason  thereof  ').  Cf.  T.  Fuller, 
Holy  Warre,  iii.  5,  p.  117,  '  But  hereof  hereafter.' 

Heretofore  =  hitherto,  as  tr°  of  cr^?^  Vicb  (Ex 
410  57. 8.  u^  Jos  34_  j{u  2"),  or  nr\v  h^cnK  (1  S  4'),  lit. 
'yesterday  three  days,'  a  primitive  method  of 
referring  to  past  time.  See  Time.  In  NT,  2  Co 
13'  '  I  write  to  them  which  heretofore  have  sinned ' 
[toU  Tporifiaf>TiiK6ca>). 
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Hereunto :  Ec  2^  '  For  who  else  can  eat,  or  who 
elfie  can  hasten  hereunto,  more  than  I?'  (c''n;,  KV 
'  have  enjoyment,'  KVin  '  liasten  thereto  ' ;  LXX 
Trieroi ;  Vulg.  '  deliciis  atlluet ' ;  Gen.  '  colde  haste  to 
outward  things'  (taking  pn  so),  with  marg.  note  to 
'  outward  things,'  meaning  to  pleasures) ;  1  P  2^' 
'  For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called  '  (cts  ruth-o). 

Herewith,  only  Ezk  16^,  Mai  3'»,  both  as  tr°  of 
nxi^  '  with  this.'     RV  adds  Lv  IG^  (same  Heb.,  AV 

'thus').  J.    UiVSTINGS. 

HERES  (D-irr-in). — 1.  A  mountain  named  along 
with  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim  as  one  of  the  localities 
from  wliich  the  Danitcs  failed  to  expel  the  Amorites, 
Jg  I*"-.  As  the  word  /iercs  =  shemesh,  '  the  sun,'  it 
is  very  probable  *  that  the  Heros  here  referred  to 
may  be  Beth  -  shemesh  (1  K  4^  2  Ch  28'*)  or  Ir- 
slicmesh  (Jos  19^'),  on  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Dan.  This  is  the  modern '^^i'n  ^/letns 
to  the  S.  of  Wady  Zurar,  opposite  Zur'ah  (Zoar). 
The  LXX  (A)  has  i"  rip  6pii  too  M upffii'wi'os,  which 
implies  a  reading,  Diqnriiz' mountain  of  the  myrtle 
grove.' 

LiTERATURB. — Robinson,  BRP  U.  224  f. ;  Cudrin,  Jvd^e,  ii. 
18-22 ;  Moore  on  Jg  1^ ;  Oj/-  Beb.  Lex.  and  Sicgfried-Stadc,  ». 

D-in. 

2.  In  Jg  8"  (RV)  '  the  ascent  of  Heres '  (o-;:!.!  r^h'jp) 
is  mentioned  as  the  spot  from  which  Gideon  returned 
after  the  defeat  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  Both  the 
topography  and  the  te.xt  of  the  narrative  are  doubt- 
ful. RV  has  the  support  of  LXX  A,  diri  dvajjdireus 
'.-Vpes.  B  reads  aVo  iTrafwdetf  [r^s  Tra/>araifa>s]  +  "Apf s. 
Acj.  and  Symm.  read  c-in^^  '  the  mountains,'  and 
this  is  adopted  by  Siegfried-Stade.  AV  takes 
heres  as  an  appellative  and  tr.  '  before  the  sun  was 
up';  Targ.  Rashi  'before  the  sun  set.'  Both 
these  last  renderings  are  pronounced  by  Moore  to 
be  impossible  (see  his  note). 

The  same  word  /teres  appears  in  the  proper  name 
Timnath-heres  (wh.  see),  Jg  2';  but  by  an  inten- 
tional metathesis,  to  avoid  anything  that  savoured 
of  idolatry,  7't»!n'(//t-/iercs  =  ' portion  of  the  sun,' 
appears  to  have  been  changed  into  Timnath-serab, 
Jos  19^  24*'. 

For  o-i-n  tj  of  Is  19"  see  Ir-ha-HERES. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

HERESH  (c'lj).— A  Levite,  1  Ch  9".  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

HERESY  (afpfffit,  ficeresis,  secta  ;  in  LXX  only 
for  'free  choice,'  cf.  ^ovX-qtriS,  Hesj-ch.). — Alp.  in 
the  common  .sense  of  '  heresy '  never  occurs  in  XT. 
Here  its  dominant  meaning  is  'sect'  or  'party' 
(t6  alpuadai  rd  lotov  Kal  Tovrtft  ^^aKoXovOuVy  Atll. 
Qufrst.  38  de  Parab.).  In  later  chussical  usage  it 
is  the  usual  word  for  a  philosopliic  school  or  sect, 
as  selected  by  its  adherents  (see  Diog.  Laert.  i. 
19  f.,  etc.,  e.ff.  alp.  \^yofj.ey  tt]v  Xiryt^  rivi  aKoXovdou- 
trav) ;  in  Philo  it  often  stands  for  rpoatpant^re- 
lii/io  ;  and  in  N'T  its  use  is  of  a  religions  party  (as 
in  Jos.),  with  a  more  or  le.ss  deprecatory  suggestion, 
as  of  the  self-willed  or  sectarian  spirit.  So  always 
in  Ac,  whether  of  the  Sad.  (5"),  the  Phar.  (15°  2G' 
KttTd  T^v  dKpt^cardTijv  aXp,  t^s  ijfieripai  Sprji^Kelas  f^rjaa 
<t>.),  or  the  Christians,  as  seen  from  outside  (24' 
wptjTOffrdTyjy  T^$  Ttlii'  Nofdjpafwv  alp.  ;  24'*  Kara,  ttji* 
iSiv  fin  X^yot'<nv  aip.  —  an  excellent  instance;  28-'', 
the  Christian  sect  rayraxoO  dfT(Xi7eTat).  In  the 
I'auline  Epistles  the  like  clearly  prevails.  In 
Gal  5-'  it  occurs  in  a  list  of  Ipya  r^t  <rapA-6s,  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  unchastencd  iieif-a.s.sertive  or 
egoistic  princijde  (cf.  1  Co  3'-*);  its  immediate 
neighbours  bring  'caballings'  [ip,6ttai)  and  diW- 
sions  (JixoffToffioi),  while  it.sclf  aonotes  partisan- 
sliip  (:f.  Ho  16'^).     This  was  a  spi  cial  vice  of  the 

•  So  Stiidor,  Bi.Tthpau.  Keil,  Biulrle,  and  otlicra. 
t  Thfl  words  in  linu'ketJt  are  evidently  an  accidental  repetition 
from  the  prevloiu  clause  (aee  Uoore'i  not«'>. 


Greek  temper;  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to 
tind  St.  Paul  saying  in  1  Co  11'"  that  oip.  are 
part  of  God's  providential  discipline  whereby  ster- 
ling characters  may  be  brought  to  light.  This 
principle  is  given  as  the grounuof  his  ov. n  attitude 
to  the  news  that  dissensions  or  'schisms'  (<rxi- 
ffftara)  exist  in  the  Christian  body  at  Corinth.  It 
is  probable,  then,  that  alp.  are  here  practically 
synonymous  with  tx-,  the  latter  term  being  lixed 
by  the  context  to  practical  negations  of  sympathy 
and  fellowship,  espcciallj'  as  between  rich  and 
poor  (taking  outward  ellect  at  the  Feast  of  Love 
itself).  Coteries  were  formed,  and  the  corporate 
unity  vanished  (alp.  ivravda  ov  rairras  X^yn  rds 
Soy^drwv  dXXi  rds  tujv  ffx.,  Chrys.  Horn,  ad  loc.  ; 
so  Theodoret,  Theophyl.  etc.,  ap.  Suicer.  To  a 
later  mode  of  thought  belongs  Aug.'a  definition, 
hmresis  aiitcm  schisma  inveteratum).  So  far  we 
have  no  reason  to  connect  alp.  (or  even  axlaiiara, 
pare  1  Co  1'°,  where  alienation  in  sentiment, 
arising  out  of  intellectual  contentions  (Ipides)  of 
secondary  import,  is  in  question,  cf.  12^,  Jn  1*' 
918  jQinj  ,vith  serious  doctrinal  divergences  in  the 
Church,  but  rather  with  breaches  in  the  harmony 
of  love.  It  means  a  factious  division,  or  the  spirit 
that  underlies  it.  And  this  is  probably  the  shade 
of  meaning  attaching  to  the  adjective  alpmKos, 
'factious,'  or  self-willed,  in  Tit  3'°  (cf.  Ro  IG"). 
A  twofold  development,  however,  is  found  in  the 
use  in  2  P  2',  where  aip.  diruXfias  are  spoken  of  as 
being  illicitly  introduced.  Here  the  qualifying 
gen.  (  =  ' leading  to  ruin,'  cf.  Ph  3'")  and  the  verb 
alike  suggest  the  new  sense  of  /alsch/  chosen  or 
erroneous  tenets.  Already  the  emphasis  is  mo\nng 
from  persons  and  their  temper  to  mental  products, 
— from  the  sphere  of  sympathetic  love  to  that  of 
objective  truth.  But  one  change  more  remains 
to  be  made  ere  the  biblical  use  passes  wholly  into 
the  patristic  and  ecclesiastical.  For  the  nature 
of  the  erroneous  doctrine  is  here  directly  immoral 
(cf.  Judc  ') ;  and  so  aXp.  preserves  part  of  the 
ethical  connotation  which  is  essential  to  its  NT 
usage.  The  earliest  case  of  its  meaning  pure 
theological  error  is  also  its  earliest  occiirrcnce 
outside  the  NT,  viz.  Ign.  ad  Trail.  6,  dXXorpIos  5^ 
^OTdvTjs  ( =  Docetisiii)  dn^x^^^^f  ^'"^^  ^cjTiif  ai'pejiy,  cf. 
ad  Eph.  6.  And  in  proportion  as  the  conception 
of  '  faith,'  and  the  standard  for  testing  it,  became 
intellectual,  the  original  sense  of  aip.,  as  a  li"ht  and 
irresponsible  exercise  of  native  egoism  in  defiance 
of  the  claims  of  love,  receded  into  the  background 
(cf.  Tert.  De  pra:sc.  htrr.  6,  '  Quarura  opera  sunt 
adulterie  doctrin;e,  ha^reses  dicta-  Gra?ca  voce  ex 
interpretatione  electionis,  qua  quis  sivo  ad  institu- 
endas  sive  ad  suscipiendas  eas  utitur ').  Finally, 
neither  <rx.  nor  aip.  in  the  NT  ever  denotes  a 
party  that  has  witlidrawn  from  the  religious  com- 
munion amid  which  it  arose.  In  Judaism  the  co- 
existence of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Esscncs 
was  not  deprecated.  In  the  more  intimate  unity 
of  each  Cnristian  eccle.iia  'rents'  or  'factions' 
were  felt  to  impair  directly  the  vital  functions 
of  the  local  body  in  its  xoii'iiii'ia  of  love,  ami  so 
as.sumed  a  moral  significance.  Separate  Christian 
communions,  and  the  applicnbilitj-  to  them  of  the 
terms  ax-  and  alp.,  were  problems  of  the  future. 

LlTKRiTi'RB— Schleusner,  Ltx.  XT;  Suicer,  Thet.  /■;..•/., 
Comm.  ad  luc.  ;  Burton,  llamp.  Ltd.  1S2K,  and  c»p.  L'anipl.ill, 
The  your  Gut]xU,  vol.  L  Diss,  ix.  |  lv. 

J.  V.  Bartlet. 
HERETH  (n-^n).— A  forest  (ly:)  wliich  was  one  of 
the  hiding-places  of  David,  1  S  22».  The  LXX, 
reading  1-;  instead  of  ii':,  has  iy  wi\ti  laptlK  (B)  .  .  . 
'Apio^  (A).  The  reference  mav  be  to  the  wooded 
mountain  E.  of  Adullara,  wliere  the  village  of 
Khards  now  stands.     See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxi. 

C.  R.  CONDEIt. 

HERITAGE  is  used  in  AV  (and  retained  in  RV 
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except  in  1  T  5*  '  the  charge  allotted  to  you '  for 
AV  'God's  heritage,'*  Gr.  ol  icXflpoi)  as  a  synonym 
for  '  inherit-ance,'  which  haa  now  displaced  it  ex- 
cept in  biblical  language  and  Scots  law.  See 
Heir,  Inheritance. 

HERHAS  CEp/iat).  one  of  those  sainted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ro  16".  The  name  13  common  amongst 
slaves  (although  not  quite  so  much  as  Hernus). 
It  was  in  its  origin  an  abbreviated  form  of  various 
names  such  as  Hermagoriia,  Hermodorus,  Hcrnio- 
cenes.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Uoman 
Calendar  on  May  9.  According  to  the  Menoloijium 
Basilianum,  Nov.  4,  he  became  Bishop  of  Pliilip- 
pojpolis  in  Thrace. 

The  name  Hermas  is  also  well  known  as  that  of 
the  author,  or  at  any  rate  the  profe-ssed  author,  of 
the  Pastor  or  Shepherd,  a  well-known  allegorical 
work,  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  Cliristian 
literature,  wTiicE  for  a  time  made  some  claims  to 
be  inserted  in  the  New  Testament  Canon  (which 
see).  Tliis  book  need  only  be  referred  to  here, 
because  from  time  to  time  its  author  has  been 
identified  witli  the  Hermes  mentioned  in  Ilo  16". 
Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage, 
writes :  '  I  think  that  this  Hermas  is  the  author 
of  the  book  called  the  Pastor,  which  appears  to 
me  a  very  useful  writing  {scriptum  is  not  techni- 
cal), and,  I  think,  divinely  inspired.'  Origen's 
statement  is  a  pure  conjecture,  based  api)arently 
only  on  the  identity  of  name.  His  opinion  was 
followed  by  others,  but  was  never  widespreail, 
as  the  book  became  less  and  less  popular ;  in 
later  times  it  has  been  held  by  Cotelier,  Ca\  e, 
Pearson,  and  others.  There  is  little  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  name  was  about  as  common  as  John 
is  with  us,  and  gives  no  clue  at  all  ;  the  date 
of  the  book  may  be  doubtful,  but  its  tone  is 
certainly  not  that  of  the  1st  cent.;  the  author 
never  claims  in  any  way  to  be  a  contemporary 
of  the  apostles,  and  very  definite  historical  evidence 
places  liim  a  little  before  the  middle  of  tlie  2Md 
cent.  Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  tlie  sub- 
ject further,  but  for  tlie  benefit  of  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  book  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
consists  of  a  series  of  Visions,  Parables  or  Simili- 
tudes, and  Mandates  or  Commands,  conveying  for 
the  most  part  moral  teaching,  and  has  been  called 
— not  perhaps  very  happily — the  PUgrim's  Progress 
of  the  Early  Church.  A  further  account  may  be 
found  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.,  and  a  text  and  transla- 
tion in  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERMES  CEp/jfls).— The  name  of  a  Christian, 
quoted  with  some  others  in  Ro  16".  It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  of  all  slave  names.  The  Greek 
Menaea  and  Menologium  make  him  Bishop  of 
Salona  in  Dalmatia,  and  one  of  the  Seventy  dis- 
ciples.    He  was  commemorated  April  8. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERMOGENES  (Epy-oyiv-ns)  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Ti  1")  as  having,  along  \vith  Phygelus  and 
others  in  Asia,  and  in  contrast  to  Onesiphorus, 
been  ashamed  of  his  chain.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  say  what  form  the  denial  took,  or  wliat  led  to 
it.  Most  likely  it  was  caused  by  fear  lest  friend- 
ship with  the  imprisoned  apostle  might  involve 
him  in  the  same  fate.  Early  traditions,  of  no 
historical  value,  however,  associated  him  with 
magicians.  Nothing  is  known  of  H.  except  what 
is  stated  by  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  of  those  in  Asia 
who  turned  away.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  what 
is  meant  by  those  '  in  Asia.'  It  has  been  variously 
held  to  mean,  all  Asiatics  then  in  Home,  the 
Ephesians  who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Home, 

•  In  Job  312,  on  the  other  hand,  'heritage*  of  RV  takes  the 
place  of  *  iaheritance '  in  AV ;   the  Heb.  is  the  usual  word 


pablic  opinion   in   Asia   Minor,   and  the   Asiatif 
sentiment  in  Rome.     See  Phygelus. 

W.  MuiR. 

HERMON  (ito^n,  'sacred  [mountain]';  cf.  Sab. 
cino  'teninle,'  Arab,  harnm,  'sacred  enclosure,' 
and /ior;n/jA,  'asylum'). — The  great  outlier  of  Anti- 
lebanon,  at  the  springs  of  Jordan.  See  Pales- 
tine. It  was  called  Strion  by  the  Zidonians,  and 
Senir  by  the  Amorites  (Dt  3").  The  first  of  these 
names  is  used  poetically  in  Ps  29'.  Senir  occurs 
also  in  Ezk  27»,  Ca  4»,  1  Ch  S^.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  latter  two  passages  (where  it 
is  used  along  with  Hermon)  that  Senir  originally 
denoted  a  particular  part  of  the  mountain-range 
(so  Driver,  Buhl,  etc.).  The  name  appears  in 
the  cuneiform  texts  as  Saniru  (Schrader,  KAT* 
159  [COV  146]),  and  the  Anti-lebanon  N.  of 
Damascus  between  Baalbek  and  Emesa  is  still 
called  Sanlr  by  the  Arabs.  Sayce  (RF'  vi.  41, 
HUM  341)  traces  a  knowledge  oi  the  name  Senir 
also  to  the  Egyptians.  In  Dt  4^  another  name, 
Sion  ([><■■;')>  is  given  to  Hermon.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  Sion  is  here  a  textual  error  for  Sirion  (n^, 
the  reading  of  Sjr. ),  but  this  is  doubtful  (see 
Driver,  ad  loc).  '  ^iount  Hermon'  (pD-in  -in)  is 
used  in  Dt  3»,  Jos  11"  12i»  13»  ",  1  Ch  5'^,  '  Her- 
mon'  alone  in  Jos  11',  Ps  89'»  133',  Ca  4'.  The 
circumstance  that  the  mountain  has  three  peaks 
accounts  for  the  plur.  form  D'jiD-in  '  the  Hermons ' 
(RV  ;  not  '  the  Hermonites,"  AV)  in  P8  42». 

Hermon  was  held  by  Hivites  (Jos  11');  it  was 
the  northern  limit  of  conquest  (12''  IS*-").  Its 
sacred  character  ajipears  from  Ps  89'-  (where  it  is 
coupled  with  Tabor),  and  from  the  name  Mount 
Baal-hermon  (Jf;  3'),  '  the  mountain  of  the  Baal 
of  Hermon.'  CiT  1  Ch  ,5^.  The  dew  of  Hermon 
is  noted  as  falling  on  Zion  (Ps  133'),  and  its  wild 
character  is  noticed  in  Ca  4".  The  fir  trees  of 
Senir  are  mentioned  in  Ezk  27'. 

Mount  Hermon  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  tlie  scenery  of  Palestine,  rising  9200  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean  in  a  dome-like  summit,  usually 
covered  with  snow  till  late  in  summer.  There 
are  three  low  peaks  on  the  top,  with  a  con- 
necting plateau.  Lower  domi,  the  sides  are 
covered  with  vineyards  round  the  Druze  villages. 
On  the  sandstones  to  the  west  there  are  still 
pines  and  firs,  but  the  upper  part  is  quite  barren, 
and  covered  with  snow-worn  gravel  between 
the  cliffs.  This  mountain  is  the  only  pl.ace 
where  the  Syrian  bear  is  known  to  exist.  The 
view  from  the  top  is  magnificent,  including  the 
Lebanon  and  the  plain  round  Damascus.  Towards 
the  west  Tyre  and  Carmel  are  seen,  on  the  south 
the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee  and  the  plains  of 
Lower  Galilee.  The  Hdleh  lake  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  lie  beneath  as  on  a  map.  This  view  is, 
however,  obscured  in  summer  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  clouds  on  the  summit. 

Hermon  was  perhaps  the  '  high  mountain '  of 
Mt  17',  Mk  9^  ('the  mountain'  of  Lk  O^*)  near 
CiBsarea  Philippi,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  and  of  the  cloud  which  covered 
the  disciples.  In  the  Roman  period  it  was  a  sacred 
centre,  and  small  temples  were  built  on  the  slopes 
on  every  side,  while  the  highest  point  was  encircled 
with  a  masonry  wall,  and  seems  to  have  sujiported 
an  altar.  Close  by  is  a  rock-cut  chamber  on  the 
plateau.  In  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  (see  Onomast.  s. 
'  Aermon ')  there  was  still  a  temple  at  which  the 
people  of  Paneas  and  Lebanon  worshipped,  on  the 
summit  of  Hermon.  In  the  10th  cent,  it  became 
the  centre  of  the  Druze  religion,  and  to  it  Sheikh 
ed-Derftzi,  the  founder  of  the  latter  creed,  retired 
from  Egypt.  At  Hasbeya,  on  its  western  slopes, 
the  sacred  books  of  the  sect  were  found  by  the 
French  in  1860.  Hermon  is  called  Jehel  csh- 
Sheikh,  or  '  mountain  of  the  chief,'  for  this  reasoi^ 
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bein^  the  residence  of  the  relij^ious  Sheikh  of  the 
Dwi/A'a.  Tiie  translation  sometimes  sii«^'^ested, 
*  ciiief  of  mountains,'  is  j^aminatically  impossible. 
Ht^rmuu  was  visited  by  the  present  writer  in  1873 
(when  the  liei^^dit  and  *;eographical  position  were 
determined)  and  in  1SS2. 

LiTKRATL'BE.— 5ir/'(Jerusalein  volume,  Appendix,  and  Volume 
of  Spt'cial  rui»crs);  Robinson,  BRP  iii.  .'167;  Baecieker-Socin, 
Pal'-i  aoi  ;  Conder,  Tent -Work,  ch.  viii. ;  liuhl.  OAF  110; 
Neubauer,  (jt'oij.  du  Tahn.  10,  39;  Delitzsch,  I'aratlie*,  hH  i 
Wetzstein,  Xli'W  v.  (1S84)  115;  W.  K.  .Smith.  Ji.S^  1)3.  145; 
Merrill,  Kast  of  Jordan,  4:u  :  IIaI6vy,  liKJ  xx.  20ti ;  ZPrV  iv. 
87,  vi.  «;  XnMG  xix.  17ii,  262;  Driver  on  Di  3«  and  4«; 
Moore  on  Jtf  3^.  C.  R.  CONUKR. 

HERMONITES  (Ps  42«.  AV).— See  Heumon. 

HEROD  {Dynasty  of),— 

i.  Index  to  Names  of  Family. 

ii.  Genealoffical  Talile. 
Ui.  ChronoloiMtrnI  Table. 
iv.  Oritfin  of  Dynasty. 

V.  Herod  the  Ort-at. 
r\.  Successors  of  Ilorod. 

(1)  Archelaiis. 

(2)  Herod  Antipas. 

(3)  I'ltilip. 

(A)  Htrod,  called  Philip. 
(6)  At'rippa  i. 
({')  Atrrippa  ii. 
▼iL  Women  of  the  Family. 

(1)  Herodias. 

(2)  Salome. 

(3)  Bernice. 

(4)  I>nisilla. 

Tlii.  Character  or  D^-nas^. 
Literature. 

i.  Index  of  Hkrod  Family. — In  this  index 
every  ineniljerof  the  family  mentioned  in  Josephua 
is  recorded.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  jrenealojjjical 
table.  The  names  that  occur  in  NT  are  printed  in 
clarendon  capitals. 

AGRIPPA  I.  (49),  son  of  AriBtohnhis,  g^randson  of  Herod,  king 

of  Ju(i:i.-a;  m.  C^-pros,  dtr.  of  Phaaael.    AnL  xviii.  v.  4,  xix. 

ix.  1  ;  iiJ  M.  xi.  (i :  Ac  12. 
AGRIPPA  II.  (OU),  son  of  Agrippa  i.    AnL  xriu.  v.  4,  XIZ.  ix. 

1  ;  //./  II.  xi.  6  ;  Ac  2^.  2(1. 
Ai,'rippa(t!4),  son  of  Ari8tol)ulu8  and  Salome.     Ant.  xvui.  v.  4. 
Ak'i'ippa  (73),  son  of  Felix  and  DrusiUa.    Ant.  xx.  vii.  2. 
Ag^rippitioH  (78),    dtr.  of    Mariamne.  dtr.   of  Agrippa    i.    and 

iHinclrius.     Ant.  xx.  vlL  3. 
Alexander  (2.'1).  "on  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  i.  ;  m.  Olaphyra. 

dtr.  of  Archulaus,  king  of  Cappadocia ;  put  to  death  by  hii 

father  in  ».c.  7.     Ant.  xvni.  v.  4,  xvi.  i.  2,  xvi.  xi.  6, 
Alexander  (42).  son  of  Phoaael  and  Salampsio.    Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
Alexander  (61),  eon  of  Alexander,  grandson  of   Herod.     Ant. 

XVUI.  V.  4. 
Alexander  (80),  Bon  of  Tigranea  (61X     Ant,  xviii.  v.  4. 
Alexandra  (43),  dtr.  of  I'hnjuiel  and  Satanipsio.    Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
AIexai*(Ut),  3nl  husband  of  Siilome,  Herod's  yisl  it.   Ant.  xvii.  i.  1. 
Alexis  Sfk'iaa(M).  son  of  Alexaa(19);  it  is  not  stated  whether 

by  Salome  or  not.     Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
Anlipos  or  Antiitater  (1),  govenior  of  Idumea,  grandfather  of 

H.rod.     Ant.  xiv.  1.  3. 
ANTIPAS  (27).  flon  of  Herod  and  Malthace  ;  telrarch  of  Galilee, 

m.  (l)dtr.  of  AretOK,  (2)  Herndiaa.    Ii./  i.  xxviii.  4  ;  Ant,  xvn.  i. 

3.  XVIII.  V.  4  ;  Mt  Ulti,  Mk  Oi*  1331  -^j?  ^5,  Lk3i- '»  87- ». 
Antipater  (2),  minister  of  Hyrcanus,  father  of  Herod.     Ant. 

XIV.  1.  3.  XIV.  vii.  3. 
Antiiwter  (21),  eldest  son  of  Ha  rod  by  Doria;  m.  a  daughter  of 

Antigonus,  the  liLst  of  the  HoMmonataiiH ;  put  to  death  by  htH 

father  B.C.  4.     HJ  I.  xxviii.  4  ;  Ant.  xiv.  xli.  1,  xvii.  v.  2. 
Antipater  (30).  son  of  Saloiu)'.  Herod's  sister  ;  m.  Cypros,  dtr.  of 

Herod  and'  Mariamne.     His  father's  name  Is  not  mentioned. 

Ant.  XVII.  Ix.  &,  XVIII.  V.  4. 
Anlipater  (4U).  son  of  I'hosacl  and  Salampsio.    There  seems  to 

Si^-  some  confusion  between  this  Antipater  and  the  son  of 

.'*iilomr(;in),     Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
ARCHELAUS(28),sonof  Herm)  by  Malthace. ethnarch  of  Judioa; 

ni.  (1)  .Mariiunne,(2)  Olaphvra,  his  brother  Alexander's  widow. 

Ant.  xvM.  i.  3;  Mt'Z^. 
Arrhelaus  (70),  son  of  Chelclos,  1st  husband  of  Marianme,  dtr.  of 

Agrippa.     Ant.  xix.  ix.  1. 
Aristobulus  (22),  eon  of  Hero<l  by  Mariamne  i. ;  m.  IlemJce,  dtr. 

of  Salome  and  Cnstoluir  ;  put  to  death  by  Herod  u.a  7.     Ant. 

\vi.  i.  2.  XVM.  I.  2.  XVIII.  V.  4. 
ARISTOBULUS  (47),   Ron    of    Aristobulus   (22).  grandoon  of 

Herod  ;  m.  Jotape,  fitr.  of  8amp>igeramiis,  king  of  Kmcsa. 

Ant.   XVIII.  v.  4.    See  under  AuihTUHULCS  for  the  suptwjstd 

ref.  tohlmRo  Idio. 
Aristohuhis  (.'>7).  son  of  Herod  of  Chalets,  great-grandson  of 

Hero<l,  king  of  Annenia  Minor  ;  m.  Salome,  dtr.  of  HenKliaa, 

Ant.  XVIII.  V.  4. 
Aristobulus  (0£>),  aon  of  Aristobulus  (57)  and  Salome.      Ant. 

XVUI.  V.  4. 
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Azizus  (71),  king  of  Emcsa,  husband  of  Drusilla.     Ant.  xx.  vii.  I. 

Bernice  (37),  dtr.  of  Salome  and  Costobar ;  m.  Aristobulus,  son 
ut  .Mariamne  i.,  mother  of  .Agrippa  i.    Ant.  xviji,  v.  4. 

BERNICE  (CS)  dtr.  of  Agrippa  i.  ;  m.  (1)  Herod  of  Chalcis,  (2) 
I'ok-mon  of  Citicia;  favourite  of  Titus.  Anf.  xviii.  v.  4,  xix. 
ix,  1  ;  BJ  II.  xi.  6;  Ant.  xx.  vii.  3;  Ac  2.51-*- 23  20^0. 

Bernice  (79),  dtr.  of  Mariamne  (Ol)>and  Archelaus  (76).   Ant.  xx 

vii.  1. 

Bernicianu8(58),80n  of  Herod  of  Chalcis  and  Bernice.  A  nt.  xx.v.8 

Cleopatra  (14),  a  woman  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Herod,  mother  of 

Philip  the  letrarch.     BJ  i   xxviii.  4  ;  Ant.  xvn.  i.  3. 
Costol'ar  (18).  governor  of  Idumxa,  2nd  husband  of  Salome, 

Herod's  sister,  whom  she  divorced.     Ant.  xv.  vii.  1). 
O>^^ros  (3),  an  Arabian  of  noble  family,  wife  of  Antipater,  mother 

of  Herod.     .4;i(.  xiv.  vii.  3. 
C^Tiros  (2r.).  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Mariamne  i.  ;  m.  Antipater  (30), 

son  of  Salome.    Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
Cypros  (4.'»),  dtr.  of  Phasael,  wife  of  Agrippa  i.,  mother  ol 

AgripjMi  u.     Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 
Cjijros  (63),  dtr.  of  Cypros  (25)  and  Antipater  (30),  granddaughter 

of  Herod  ;  m.  Alexas  Selcias.     A  tit.  xviii,  v.  -1. 
Cypros  (62),  dtr.  of  Cypros  (.^3)  and  Alexas.    Ant.  xviil  v.  4. 

Demetrius  (77),  Alabarcb  of  Alexandria,2nd  husband  of  Mariamne, 

dtr.  of  Agrippa.     Ant.  xx.  vii.  3. 
lioris  (10).  1st  wife  of  Herod,  a  woman  of  tho  peoi)le,  mother  of 

.\titip;iter.     BJ  I.  xxviii.  4  ;   Ant.  xiv.  xii.  1. 
DRUSILLA  (70),  dtr.  of  Agrippa  i.;  m.(l)  Azizus,  king  of  I^mcsa, 

(2)  Felix,  the  Human  piocurator.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4,  xi.x.  ix.  1, 

XX.  vii.  1,  2  ;  BJ  ii.  xi.  0  ;  Ac  24^4. 
Driisus  (07),  second  son  of  Agrippa  l  and  C3'pro8,  died  In  youth. 

Ant.  XVIII.  v.  4. 

Elpis  (17),  8th  wife  of  Herod.     BJ  I.  xxviii.  4  ;  Ant.  xvii.  \.  3. 

FELIX  (72),  Roman  procurator,  husband  of  Dnisilla.  Ant.  xx. 
vii.  1-2;  Ac  23,  23. 

Glaphyra  (38),  dtr.  of  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia;  m.  (1)  Alex 
ander,  son  of  Mariamne  i.,  by  whom  she  had  chilaren  ;  (2) 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.;  (3)  Archelaus.  AtU.  xvi.  i.  2,  xvn. 
xiii.  1,  4. 

HEROD  (6).  called  TnE  Great,  son  of  Antipater;  8  wives  of 

his   are  enumerated,  and   he  had  2  others;  he  had  8  sons 

and  0  dau^'hters.     He  died  u.c.  4.     Ant.  xiv.  vii.  3,  xvil  i.  3  ; 

BJ  I.  viii.  9,  1.  xxviii.  4  ;  Mt  2'  22,  Lk  P. 
HEROD  (20.  perhaps  called  PHILIP,  son  of  Herod  and  Marl- 

ainne  II.  ;  m.   Herodias;  father  of  Salome.     BJ  i.  xxviii.  j 

,1  ni.  XV.  ix.  3  xvii.  i.  2,  xvm.  v.  4  ;  Mt  143,  Mk  O'?,  Lk  3i9. 
HEROD  ANTIPAS.    See  Antii'.\s  (27). 

lUnxl  (30),  son  of  Herod  and  Cleopatra  (14).     Ant.  xvM.  i.  3 
Ilri-od  (41).  son  of  Phasael  and  S.alampsio.     Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Ilerud  (40),  eon  of  Aristobulus,  gran<l8on  of   Herod,  king  ol 

Clialcis  ;  m.  (1)  Mariamne,  dtr.  of  Olympios  ;  (2)  Bernice.  A  nt. 

XVUI.  v.  4,  XX.  V  2;  BJ  ii.  xi.  6 
Herod  (63),  son  of  Aristobulus  (57)  and  Salome,      ^nf.  xvm. 

V.  4. 
HERODIAS  (50),  dtr.  of  Aristobulus,  granddaughter  of  Herod  ; 

ui.  (I)  her  uncle  Ikrod,  called  Philip;   (2)  Herod   Antipas. 

Ant.  xvm.  v.  4  ;  Mt  14;'.  .Mk  0'^,  Lk  3>". 
Hyrcanus(fj9),  sonof  HerodofChalcisand  Bernice.  Ant.xx.v.  2. 

Joseph  (4),  uncle  of  Herod,  and  also,  by  marriage  with  Salome, 
brother-in-law.  Appointed  ruler  during  his  visit  to  Antony, 
and  iiut  to  death  b.c.  34.     -4«/.  xv.  iii.  5-9. 

Joseph  (7),  brother  of  Herod,  stain  in  battle  by  Antigonus. 
Ant.  xiv.  vii.  3,  XV.  10. 

Joseph  (35),  nephew  of  Herod,  son  of  Joseph  (7)  ;  ra.  OliTiipias, 
dtr.  of  Heroil  and  Malthace.    Ant.  xvn.  i.  3.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Jotape  (4b),  dtr.  of  Sampsigeramus,  king  of  Kmosa,  wife  of 
Aristobulus,  Herod's  gramlson.    Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Jotape  (00),  dtr.  of  Aristobulus  and  Jolape.  BJ.  ii.  xL  6 ;  Ant. 
xvm.  V.  4. 

Jotape  (74).  dtr.  of  Aristobulus,  king  of  Commagene  ;  m.  Alex- 
ander (71),  sou  of  Tigranes.    A  nt.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Malthace  (13),  a  Samaritan  woman,  wife  of  Herod,  mother  o' 

Anrhclaus.    BJ  i.  xxviii.  4  ;  Ant.  xvn.  1.  3. 
Mariamne  i.  (11),  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  wife  of  Ilerod  . 

put  to  death  by  him  u.c.  29.     Ant.  xvm.  v.  4  ;  /;./  i.  xii.  3. 
Mariamne  ii.  (12),  dtr.  of  Simon  the  high  priest,  mother  of  HeriHl 

called  perhaps  Philip.     BJ  i.  xxviii.  4  ;  Ant.  xv.  ix.  3. 
Mariamne  (39),  Ist  wife  of  Archelaus;  divorced  by  him.     An-' 

XVII.  xiii.  4. 
Mariamne  (50),  dtr.  of  Joseph  and  Olympios;  m.  Herod,  king  <•( 

Chalcis.     Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 
Mariamne  (09),  dtr.  of  .Agrippa  !.  and  Cj-pros  ;  m.  (1)  Archelaus, 

(2)  Demetrius.     Ant.  xvm.  v.  4. 

Olympias  (20),  dtr.  of  Herod  and  Malthace ;  m.  Joeeph,  Herod't 
hepncw.     Ant.  xvn.  i.  3. 

Pallas  (15),  6th  wife  of  Herod.     BJ  i.  xviil.  4  ;  Ant.  xvii.  1.  3. 
Phaedra  (10),  7th  wife  of  Herod.     BJ  u  xxviii.  4  ;  .i4nf.  xvn.  1.  3 
Phasaei  (5),  eldest  brother  of  Herod.     Ant.  xiv.  vii.  3,    xm 

10. 
Phasaei  (20),  sonof  Phasaei  (5),  nephew  of  Herod  ;  m.  Sataiiuwii'> 

dtr.  of  Uerod  and  Mariamne.    AtU.  xviu.  v.  * 
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Phasael  (32),  Bon  of  Herod  and  Pallas.    Ant.  xni.  L  8. 

Phororas  (8),  brother  of  Herod.     Ant,  xviu  L  3. 

PHILIP.    See  HEnoB{2«). 

PHILIP  (31),  son  of  Herod  by  Cleopatra;  tetrarch  ofTrachoni- 

ti8,  etc. :  m.  tialome,  dtr.  of  Uerodias.     Ant.  xvii.  L  S,  inu. 

V.  4  ;  Lk  31. 
Polemon  (76),  king  of  OilicU,  2nd  husband  of  Bernice.    Ant.  xx. 

vii.  8. 

Boxana  (33),  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Phaedra.    Ant.  xm.  L  8. 

Salampsio  (24),  dcr.  of  Herod  by  Marlamne  1. ;  m.  Pbasael, 
Herod's  nephew.     Ant.  xviii.  v.  4. 

Salome  (9),  sister  of  Herod.     A  nl.  xiv.  vii.  3;  BJ  I.  vilL  9. 

Salome  (34),  dtr.  of  Herod  by  Elpis.     Aiil.  xvii.  i,  3. 

SALOME  (55),  dtr.  of  Herodios  by  her  flrst  husband  Horod 
(I'liiliii) ;  m.  (1)  Philip  the  tetrarch,  (2)  Aristobulus,  son  of 
Herod  o(  Chalcis.     Ant.  xviii.  v.  4  ;  Mt  14«,  Mk  dXi. 

Tipranes  (52),   son  of  Alexander  and  Olaphyra,  grandson  of 

llerod ;  sent  as  king  to  Armenia.     AnL  xvill.  v.  4 ;  Tac 

Ann.  vi.  10. 
Tigranes  (HI),  son  of  Alexander  (51),  great-grandson  of  Herod  ; 

sent  as  king  to  Armenia.     Ant.  xviu.  v.  4 ;  Tac  Ann.  xiv. 

20,  XV.  1. 
Tiniius  (44)  of  C}-pro8 ;  m.  Alexandra  (43),  dtr.  of  Phasael,  and 

had  no  children.     Ant.  xvill.  v.  4. 

iii.   CHRONOLOOY  OF  THE  HEROD  DYNASTY.— 

B.C. 

fl9.  Death  of  Alexandra.      Accession  of  Aristobulus  IL     Axn* 
PATER,  father  of  Herod,  flrit  becomes  of  importance. 

63.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pumpey.      Aristobulus  deposed. 

Hyrcanus  ii.,  high  priest,  without  the  title  of  king. 

64.  Crassus  robs  llie  temple. 
47.  Ceesar  arranges  Syria. 

Hyrcanus  receives  the  title  of  ethnaroh. 
Herod  governor  of  Galilee. 
PUASARL  governor  of  Jerusalem. 
44-42.  Cassius  in  Syria. 
43.  Death  of  A.stip'ater. 

41.  Antony  in  Syria.     Herod  and  PnASABt  named  tetrarchs. 
40.  Parthian  invasion.      Death  of  Puasakl.     Mutilation  of  Hyr- 
canus.   Flight  of  Herod.    Antigonus  assumes  the  title' of 
king  and  high  priest. 
Hkkui)  given  the  title  of  king  of  Judaaa  by  Antony  and 
Octavius. 
87.  Marriage  of  Herod  and  Mariamne. 

Capture  of  Jenisateni.     Death  of  Antigoaua. 
36.  Death  of  Aristobulus  in. 
S4.  Death  of  Joseph,  Salome's  husband. 

Visit  of  Cleopatra. 
81.  Battle  of  Actiura.    Herod  Joins  the  part.v  of  Augustus. 
30.  Death  of  Hyrcanus  lu    Augustus  in  Syria.    Extension  of 

Herod's  power. 
29.  Death  of  Marianme. 
28.  Death  of  Alexandra. 
26.  Death  of  Costobar.     Also  of  the  sons  of  Baba^ 

Institution  of  games.    Building  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre in  Jerusalem. 
20.  The  building  of  the  temple  begun. 
16.  Visit  of  Agnppa  to  Jerusalem. 
14.  Beginning  of  dissensions  at  court  concerning  Alexander  and 

Aristobulus. 
12.  Visit  of  Herod  to  Rome  with  his  two  sons. 
7.  Death  of  Alexander  and  .\ristobulus. 
6.  Antipater  goes  to  Rome.     Henxi's  firet  wilL 
6.  Imprisonment  of  Antipater.     Herod's  second  wUl. 
4.  Outbreak  under  the  RAbbis  Judas  and  Matthiaa. 
Antipater  executed. 
Herod's  third  will. 
DiATii  OF  Herod  tub  Great. 
AucilBLAUH  becomes  ethiiarch  of  Judaa, 
A.VTiPAS  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
IMmlip  of  Trachonitis. 
ii.D. 

ARCMRLAtrn  deposed.    Judjea  under  Roman  prooQiatoia. 
Death  of  Philip. 

AuiMPPA  becomes  tetrarch  of  TrachonitifL 
Banishment  of  Antipas. 
AoitippA  receives  his  tetrarchy. 
Aurippa  becomus  king  of  Judtea. 

Death  op  Aouippa  i.      Judaja   again  under  Roman  pro- 
curators. 
AoRipPA  II.  becomes  tetrarch  of  Chalcis. 
He   receives    in    atldition    Che   tetrarchiea   of    PhUlp    and 

Lysaiidcr  (Abila),  and,  a  little  later,  part  of  Oalilee. 
Destruction  of  Jenisalem. 
I>eath  of  AORlPPA  ii. 

iv.  Origin  of  tiik  Dynasty  of  the  Herods. 
— The  dyna.sty  of  the  HerodH  rose  into  prorainenoo 
during  the  confusion  which  resulted  from  the  decay 
of  tho  Hostnona-an  dynn.ity,  tliu  transference  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans, 
and  tlie  civil  wars  wliich  marked  the  decay  of 
the  Kepublic.  Their  ance.itor  "os  Antipater  or 
Antipas,   a   oan   of    wealth   and   capacity   whom 
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Ale.xander  Jann^us  had  made  governor  of  Idiima'a. 
So  much  is  clear,  hut  of  the  origin  of  the  tainily 
tliere  are  very  contradictory  accounts.  Nioolaus 
of  Damascus  said,  according  to  Jo.<^ephus  {Ant. 
XIV.  i.  3),  that  he  was  of  the  stock  of  the  Jews  who 
first  came  back  from  Babylon.  This  ajjpears  lo  have 
been  a  tiction  invented  for  the  beneht  of  llerod. 
Josephus  evidently  looked  upon  him  as  an  Idu- 
ma-an  ;  as  such  he  was  considered  half  a  Jew.  But 
Pharisaic  and  perhaps  Christian  hatred  was  not 
satislied  with  this.  He  is  stated  by  Justin  to 
liave  been  a  native  of  Ashkelou  {Dial.  c.  52),  and 
therefore  of  the  hated  Philistine  race  ;  while  .Julius 
Africanus  {ap.  Eus.  ITE  1.  vii.  11)  improves  the 
story  by  telling  us  that  some  Idumiean  robbers 
had  attacked  Ashkelon  and  carried  away  the  father 
of  Antipater,  who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  temple 
slaves  ;  the  priest  of  th'>  temple  wa.s  not  able  to 
ransom  him,  and  so  ht  was  brought  up  as  an 
Iduiiiii'im  ;  this  .story  Afrioanus  had  from  the  kins- 
men of  the  Saviour.  Whatever  was  tlie  origin  of 
the  family,  its  ability  is  undoubted.  Antipater's 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  himself,  first 
appears  in  history  on  the  death  of  Alexandra, 
the  Maccaba;an  queen,  in  tiK.  Her  eldest  son, 
HjTcanus  ll.,  a  man  of  a  peaceful  and  quiet  dis- 
position, allowed  himself  to  be  set  aside  by  hia 
younger  brother,  Aristobulus  ll.,  a  man  of  very 
dillerent  character.  Antipater,  who  had  been 
building  up  for  himself  a  strong  position  in  Idu- 
ma-a  by  allying  himself  with  the  Arabs  at  Petra 
and  the  Philistine  cities,  saw  his  opportunity ; 
under  Aristobulus  he  would  be  nobody,  under 
Hyrcanus  he  would  rule  the  country.  He  attached 
himself  to  UjTcanus,  persuaded  him  not  to  submit 
to  his  younger  brother,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
remained  absolutely  faithful  to  him  the  whole 
of  his  life,  quite  content  to  have  the  reality 
of  power,  and  too  wise  or  too  loyal  to  endanger 
his  position  by  arousing  dynastic  hatred.  At 
lirst  he  attempted  to  restore  Hyrcanus  with  the 
assistance  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  iSabatrean  Arabs, 
— (his  wife  Cypros  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest 
families  of  that  country), — but  before  the  war  was 
concluded  a  new  power  appeared  on  the  scene.  In 
66Pompeyhad  defeated  Mithridates,  and  was  now 
pursuing  nis  first  march  through  Asia.  On  his 
approach  all  the  rival  parties  of  every  state  and 
country  attempted  to  gain  him  to  their  side.  Aris- 
tobulu.s,  Antipater  on  behalf  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the 
Pharisaic  party  who  wished  to  restore  the  theo- 
cracy, rivalled  one  another  in  bribes,  comi)laints, 
and  promises.  Pompey  ■was,  as  always,  deliberate, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Aristobulus  was 
too  proud  to  submit,  too  faithless  to  be  an  ally, 
and  too  powerless  to  restrain  the  people  from 
rebellion.  When  the  Romans  approached  Jeru- 
salem, the  party  of  Hyrcanus  delivered  the  city 
over  without  a  blow  ;  the  war  party  with  Aris. 
tobulus  retired  to  the  temple  fortress.  A  siege 
followed,  in  which  the  defendeis  e.\liihited  the 
fanatical  courage  which  the  Jews  always  have 
shown  when  their  cause  is  hopeless,  and  observed 
the  law  so  strictly  that  they  refu.scd  to  destroy 
their  enemies'  works  on  tho  Sabbath  day.  The 
city  was  taken  by  as-sault  in  the  autumn  of  03, 
about  the  fast  of  the  .Vtoncment,  and  tlie  priests 
continued  to  otTer  the  s,acrihces  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  and  were  cut  down  at  the  altar.  Pompey 
violated  the  Holyof  Holies,  butdid  not  plunder  the 
wealth  of  the  temple.  Aristobulus  and  his  family 
were  carried  captive,  and  the  priest-kinp  of  tho 
Jews  had  to  adorn  a  Roman  triumph.  The  king- 
dom was  reduced  in  size,  tho  Greek  towns  were 
freed,  but  the  hierarchy  was  untouched.  Hyrcanus 
was  made  high  priest  without  tho  title  of  king, 
and  Antipater  became  the  most  im|>ortnnt  person 
in  the  i-ountrj".     This  was   the   tirst   iostance   in 
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which  Antipater  showed  the  mnrvellous  power  his 
family  possessed  of  securing  the  support  of  every 
successive  Roman  of  distinction.  Historians 
generally  ascribe  it  to  their  capacity  for  bribing, 
and  this  they  undoubtedly  possessed.  Moreover, 
they  had  the  wisdom  to  know  that  bribes  must  be 
large.  But  that  was  not  enough.  They  were  dis- 
tinguislied  by  being  always  faitliful  to  the  Komans, 
alwayscompotent.and  always  agreeable.  Toattach 
themselves  to  each  successive  lionian  who  became 
powerful,  to  spare  nothing  in  his  support,  and  to 
add  to  the  services  they  had  rendered  an  agreeable 
]irivat«  friendship,  was  the  secret  of  their  succes-s. 

The  next  twenty  years  gave  many  proofs  of  this. 
Antipater  helped  Scaurus  in  an  expedition  against 
Arctas,  and  persuaded  .Aretas  to  submit.  He  made 
tlie  acquaintance  and  even  the  friendship  of  Mark 
Antony.  He  assisted  Gabinius  in  a  war  with 
Archelaus  with  corn  and  weapons  and  money,  and 
Gabinius  settled  the  all'airs  of  Jerusalem  as  Anti- 
pater wished  (Ant.  xiv.  vi.  4).  When  Ca;sar  was 
in  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Aritipater 
saved  nim  when  he  was  in  great  danger.  Caesar,  in 
return  for  this  and  many  other  services,  conlirmed 
Hyrcanusinthehigh  prie.sthood, and  made  Ant  ijiater 
a  Koman  citizen.  Afterwards  ho  made  Hyrcanus 
etlinarch,  Antipater  procurator,  and  allowed  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  while  he  conferred 
pri\'ileges  on  the  Jewish  race  everywhere.  When 
Ca.ssius,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  came  to  Syria 
to  collect  money  and  show  how  hateful  the  cause  of 
the  Kepublic  could  be,  Antipater  and  his  sons  had 
the  wisdom  to  pro^nde  him  with  all  he  required, 
thus  saving  their  cities  from  slavery.  Antipater 
was  murdered  in  the  year  B.C.  43  by  a  certain 
Malichos.  '  He  was  distinguished,'  says  Josephus, 
'  for  piety  and  justice  and  love  of  his  country.' 
His  el  lest  son  Phasaul  had  been  made  governor 
of  Jerusalem,  his  second  son  Herod  governor 
of  Galilee.  The  latter  had  already  shown  the 
energy  and  the  brilliant  military  capacity  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  When 
Antony  came  to  Syria  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
Herod  exhibited  all  the  address  of  his  father 
by  securing  his  friendship  ;  he  and  his  brother 
were  made  tetrarchs,  and  many  members  of  the 
i'harisaic  party,  who  persisted  in  bringing  accusa- 
tions against  them,  were  put  to  death. 

During  all  these  twenty  years  of  Antipater's  rule, 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Hasmona>an  family, 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  had  persisted  in  disturb- 
ing the  country.  They  had  clearly  a  considerable 
body  of  supporters,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
Komans  had  allowed  them  to  exist  in  order  to 
prevent  the  country  from  becoming  too  strong. 
In  the  year  40  a  Parthian  invasion  gave  Antigonus, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  family,  his  ojiportunity. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  persons 
of  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael ;  the  former  he  mutilated, 
the  latter  put  himself  to  death  ;  Herod  only  just 
escaped  with  his  female  relations  to  the  fortress  of 
M.us.'ida,  and  Antigonus  had  a  troubled  reijm  of 
three  years.  But  Herod  was  not  to  be  daunted  ;  he 
fled  to  Home,  explained  how  Antigonus  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Parthians,  and  much  to  his  own 
surprise — for  he  had  only  hoped  that  the  younger 
Aristobulus,  his  own  brother-in-law,  might  become 
niler — was  made  king  of  Judiea  by  Antony, 
Octa^-ius,  and  the  senate.  It  took  him,  however, 
three  years  to  win  the  kin^'dom  that  had  been 
given  nim,  and  it  was  only  in  the  autumn  of  37 
that  he  succeeded  in  taking  Jerusalem,  and 
brought  the  Hasmonican  dynasty  to  an  end. 

V.  Reion  of  Hekod  the  Great,  b.c.  37-4.— 
'  C'itait,  en  somme,  une  fort  belle  b6te,  un  lion  h 
qui  on  ne  tient  compte  que  de  sa  large  encolure, 
et  de  son  ipaisse  crinibre,  sans  lui  demander  le 
■ens  moral.'    So  writes  Renan  •  yet  the  cliaracter 


of  Herod  is  not  so  easy  to  sum  up,  for  to  be  a 
successful  tyrant  a  certain  minimum  of  morality  in 
required,  and  that  Herod,  at  any  rate  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  possessed.  Nor  can  we  be  certain  of 
our  information.  His  reign  was  a  deliberate  nota- 
tion of  all  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Hasmon;pans  and  the  Pharisees 
were  equally  interested  in  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction on  his  acts.  Josephus  himself  prided 
himself  on  his  priestly  family  and  connexions,  yet 
he  is  not  alto'rctlier  unfair  ;  much  of  his  information 
come  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  who  had  written 
an  ajiologetic  account  of  his  royal  patron,  and  he 
suggests  that  many  of  the  crimes  of  Herod  were 
the  necessity  of  his  position.  Physically,  Herod 
was  magnilicent  in  his  beauty  and  strength,  and 
these  qualities  were  not  more  conspicuous  than  his 
skill  in  war.  He  was  clever,  able,  but  unscrupulous 
and  ambitious.  He  was  munificent  to  his  friemls, 
capable  of  being  magnanimous  even  to  his  enemies, 
e.g.  to  Shemaia,  but  absolutely  unscruinilous  when 
necessity  seemed  to  demand  it.  How  far  he 
attempted  to  gain  the  kingdom  we  cannot  say  : 
when  he  received  it  he  accepted  the  po.-iition 
without  hesitation,  and  allowed  nothing  to  check 
his  ambition.  Yet  he  was  a  good  ruler  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  knew  well  how  to  manage  the 
Jews.  He  suppres.sed  insunei  lion  with  absolute 
severity,  yet  he  never  indulged  in  religious  perse- 
cution. He  was  munificent  to  the  people :  when 
famine  came,  he  stripjied  his  palace  of  gold  and 
silver  to  buy  corn.  \\  hatever  his  feelings  towards 
the  Jews,  lie  was  alwaj-s  a  good  friend  to  them, 
and  used  his  inlluence  with  Augustus  to  obtain 
privileges  for  them  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Although  he  was  probably  absolutely  irreligious,  he 
respected  the  Jewish  religion  so  far  a-s  to  demand 
that  Syllaus,  the  Arabian,  who  wished  to  marry 
Herod's  sister,  Salome,  should  adopt  the  Jewish 
customs  {Ant.  XVI.  vii.  d;,  refrain  from  any 
images  or  statues  in  the  buildings  he  put  u^ 
within  Jewish  territory,  and  put  no  elfigy  on  his 
coins.  He  had  the  strong  lusts  and  passions  of  an 
Oriental  ;  the  position  of  a  tyrant  and  usurper 
surrounded  him  with  plots,  suspicions,  and  in- 
trigues. As  he  grew  older  his  cruelty  and  sus- 
piciousness increased,  and  the  misery  of  his  old  age 
seemed  to  be  a  judgment  on  the  crimes  of  bis 
lite.  There  has  been  some  discussion  whether 
he  deserved  the  title  of  Great.  The  fact  that 
his  life  and  works  left  no  permanent  results,  that 
his  house  was  built  on  the  sand,  may  make 
us  hesitate  to  give  it  him.  Rut,  taken  in  his 
person  and  in  his  career,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
consjiicuous  and  interesting  figures  of  his  time. 
If  he  was  not  great,  he  had  almost  all  the  qualities 
which  might  have  made  him  so. 

The  reign  of  Herod  is  divided  by  most  historians 
into  three  periods.  The  first  from  37-25,  the  period 
during  which  he  consolidated  his  power.  The  second 
from  25-13,  the  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity. 
The  third  from  13  to  his  death  B.C.  4,  the  period  of 
family  feuds. 

( 1 )  Consolidation  of  Herod'. t power,  37-25. — When 
Herod  and  the  Romans  captured  the  city,  he  did 
his  best  to  restrain  the  butchery  of  the  people  and 
the  plunder  of  the  temple,  and  his  vengeance  on 
his  enemies  was  possibly  not  greater  than  the 
necessities  of  the  position  demanded.  He  obtained 
from  Antony  the  death  of  Antigonus,  put  to 
death  forty-five  of  the  principal  men  of  his  party, 
and  replenished  his  colters  trora  their  property ; 
but  Pohio  and  Sameas  (Abtalion  and  Shemaia), 
the  two  leading  Pharisees,  he  treated  with  great 
respect,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making 
all  but  the  most  extreme  section  of  the  party 
acquiesce  in  his  rule,  as  a  judgment  of  God  which 
had  to  be  borne. 
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Shortly  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Herod  had 
married  Mariamne,  f,Tanddaugliter  of  Hyrcanus, 
to  whom  lie  was  violently  attached.  He  had 
hoped  by  this  alliance  with  the  old  dynasty  to 
Ktren;;thun  his  po>iliijn,  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
introducing  dissension  into  his  own  family. 
Mariamne  and  her  mother,  Ale.\andra,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  woman, 
treated  Herod's  sister,  Salome,  and  his  mother, 
Cypres,  with  the  most  aV)Solute  contempt  as  low- 
born foreigners.  .Salome  retaliated  by  raising 
Herod's  jealousy,  and  accusing  Alexandra  and  her 
family  of  disloyalty  and  conspiracy.  As  far  as 
Alexandra  is  concerned  the  accusations  were  un- 
doubtedly true,  in  other  cases  they  were  more  doubt- 
ful. At  any  rate,  first  Aristobulus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Alariamne,  who  had  been  made  high 
priest,  and  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  was  too 
popular,  was  ]iut  to  death  ;  then  the  aj'ed  Hyrcanus, 
who  had  returned  from  Babylon  at  Herod's  invita- 
tion, and  liad  always  been  absolutely  subservient  to 
his  Idunuean  subjects  ;  then  Marianme,  his  wife,  of 
whom  lie  was  passionately  fond,  and  whose  death 
caused  him  inlinite  misery  ;  last  of  all,  Alexandra 
herself,  the  cause  of  all  the  misery,  who  during 
Hero<rs  illne.ss  began  secretly  to  rebel  against  him, 
an<l  during  all  this  time  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
stant intrigues.  The  last  victims  to  Herod's  sus- 
picions and  severity  were  Costobar,  governor  of 
IduiiKca,  for  a  time  Salome's  husband,  and  some 
other  mysterious  persons,  the  sons  of  ISabas,  who 
seem  to  have  been  adherents  of  the  Hasmona'an 
party.  Hy  the  year  25  every  possible  rival  had 
been  removed  ;  Salome's  spite  had  been  gratified  ; 
and  Herod's  position  had  been  secured  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  passion  or  aH'ection. 

During  the  same  time  he  was  employed  in 
consolidating  his  position  with  the  Ilomans.  He 
retained  the  friendship  of  Antony  in  spite  of  the 
oppo.iition  of  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  be  queen 
of  Jerusalem.  Like  Augustus,  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  her  charms,  and  he  also 
refrained  from  ]iuttiiig  her  to  death,  lie  fitted 
up  a  force  in  order  to  assist  Antony  at  Actium, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  employed  at  the 
time  in  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs.  As  soon 
as  the  victory  of  Augustus  was  certain,  he  went 
at  once  to  lura  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  his  family;  he  said  frankly  that  he  had  been 
a  good  friend  to  Antony,  and  had  done  every- 
thing to  help  him,  and  he  promised  to  be  an 
equally  "ood  friend  to  him.  Auj^ustus  accepted 
his  fricniTship,  and  conlirmed  him  in  his  kingdom. 
Herod  on  every  opportunity  was  as  good  as  liis 
word.  He  rendered  Augustus  very  material  assist- 
ance, received  various  extensions  to  his  kingdom, 
and  the  friend.ship  of  Augustus,  A^ippa,  and 
Heroil  became  proverbial.  From  this  time  Herod's 
position  was  assured. 

(2)  Period  of  Herod's  prosperity,  B.C.  25-13. — 
Herod  was  now  able  to  govern  as  he  wished.  He  was 
rich,  prosperous,  and  secure,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Ilellunizing  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
gratification  of  his  taste  for  niagniliccnce  in  build- 
ing. In  B.C.  25  he  celebrated  at  .fenisalem  the  iiuin- 
quennial  games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  and  t)uilt 
trieie  a  tlieatre,  amphitheatre,  and  a  hippoilrome. 
Throughout  I'alestino  a  nunilwr  of  new  cities  were 
founded,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Ciesarea 
on  the  seacoast.  Here  and  in  other  (irei'k  cities 
he  built  temples  to  Augustus.  He  turned  S.inmria, 
which  he  renamed  .Seb.iste,  into  a  magnificent 
city  ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  buildings  to  his  own 
dominions,  his  benefits  reached  as  far  as  Uhodes 
anil  Athens.  But  his  greatest  work  was  the 
riHoMstruction  of  the  temple.  This  he  began  in 
the  year  n.c.  20.  The  more  sacred  portions  were 
completed   in   eight   j'ears ;   the   building   was  not 


finished  until  the  year  a.D.  63,  a  few  years  before 
its  final  destruction.  It  was  only  a  partially 
completed  building  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and 
existed  only  eight  years  after  it  was  finally  fin- 
ished. To  the  other  works  must  be  added  palaces, 
fortresses,  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds ;  and  to 
the  other  signs  of  Hellenizing  tendency,  the  Greek 
writers  and  teachers  whom  Herod  attracted  to 
his  court,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  hb  secretary  and  biographer. 

(3)  Period  of  domestic  troubles,  B.C.  13-4. — It  U 
probable  that  we  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
troubles  of  Herod's  last  years,  or  ratiier  to  look 
at  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  his  life.  Herod  was  considered 
a  second  Solomon,  as  the  great  Jewish  king,  and 
the  rebuilder  of  the  temple ;  he  was,  like  him,  also 
as  a  polygamist.  The  Jews  were  allowed  more 
than  one  wife,  but  it  was  hardly  the  fashion  at 
this  time  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  licence  to  any 
great  extent.  Herod  had  ten  altogether — nine  at 
one  time.  He  had  eight  sons  and  six  daughters. 
The  family  troubles  arose  through  the  dissensions 
between  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  the  Hasinona;an,  on 
the  one  side,  Salome  his  sister  and  Antipater  his 
eldest  son  on  the  other.  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulus had  been  brought  up  at  Rome ;  when  they 
returned,  their  beauty,  their  popular  qualities, 
and  their  legitimate  descent  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  and  they  became  the  centre 
for  numerous  intrigues  and  an  object  which  fanati- 
cism could  put  before  itself.  We  need  not  follow 
the  course  of  the  intrigues.  They  nearly  involved 
Herod  in  difficulties  with  the  Itoman  government. 
Thev  led  Augustus  to  say  that  it  was  better  to 
be  Herod's  pig  than  his  son.  Eventually,  the  two 
sons  of  Mariamne  were  strau'ded  at  Samaria 
(B.C.  7),  and  Antipater,  after  being  imprisoned 
for  some  time,  was  executed,  as  the  last  act  of  his 
father's  life,  for  a  too  premature  act  of  self-asser- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Herod  wiis  atllicted  with  a 
painful  and  loathsome  disease.  Fanaticism  began 
to  break  out.  The  puiiils  of  the  liabbis,  Judas 
son  of  Sariphoeus  and  Matthias  son  of  Margaloth, 
were  incited  to  destroy  the  symbol  of  idolatry, 
the  golden  eagle  which  adorned  the  gable  of  the 
temple,  and  the  leaders  were  burnt  alive.  Herod's 
cruelty  increased  with  his  sutl'erings.  He  is  said 
to  have  assembled  all  the  leading  people  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  hippodrome,  that  on  his  death  they 
might  be  put  to  death,  and  there  might  be  real 
grief  at  his  funeral.  He  died  five  days  after  he 
had  caused  Antipater  to  be  put  to  death,  after 
great  suH"erings. 

(4)  Ilerod  and  the  murder  of  the  Innocents. — 
Herod  comes  into  connexion  with  the  gospel  narra- 
tive, in  two  ways.  Both  St.  .Mattliew  fj')  and  St. 
Luke  (2')  agree  in  stating  that  it  was  during  his 
reign  our  Lord  was  born.  There  is  no  rea.son  to 
doubt  that  statement,  only  it  has  become  quite 
clear  tlint  it  could  not  also  be  during  a  taxing 
under  Qiiirinius  (see  CllRONOLOQY  OF  NT,  i.  404  f, ). 
St.  .Mattliew  also  gives  us  an  account  of  the  visit 
of  tlie  wise  men,  of  their  interview  with  Herod, 
and  of  the  subsequent  murder  of  the  infants  under 
two  years  old  at  Bethlehem.  We  have  no  other 
account  of  the  event,  which  could  not  have  been 
conspicuous  in  Herod's  life ;  and  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  is  that  it  wa.s  exactly  consistent 
with  his  character,  especially  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  Reference  is  especially  made  to 
Ant.  XVI.  xi.  7,  XVII.  ii.  4— events  which  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  massacre  at  Bothli-hem, 
but  show  conclusively  the  temper  of  the  king. 
Macrobius  (5tli  cent.)  sjiys,  .1  wjustus,  cum  atulissct 
inter pucros  quos  in  Syria  Herode.i,  rex  Jiidtroruin, 
intra  bimntitm  jussit  intcrfici  ftimn  qiioi/if  tint 
Oituum,  ait:   Melius  est  llerodis  porcum  esse  quam 
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filium  (Macrol).  Saturn,  ii.  4),  a  statement  which  is 
so  4-un  fused  as  to  be  quite  valueless. 

vi.  The  SUCCESSOKS  of  Hkrod.— Herod  had 
made  three  wills.  By  the  lirst  he  nominated 
Antipater  his  siicccs.sor ;  if  he  died  before  his 
father,  Herod,  son  of  the  second  Mariaiune  (.see 
llKUOD,  below),  was  to  succeed  ;  by  the  second, 
Antipas  was  declared  his  successor  ;  by  the  third, 
Arehelaus  was  to  be  king,  and  Antipas  and  I'liilip 
were  to  have  tetrarchies.  After  suppressing  some 
disturbances  on  his  father's  death,  Arehelaus  went 
to   Koine   to  claim   liis  inlicritance,   to  the  same 

Jdaee  went  Antipas  to  attempt  to  obtain  what 
lad  been  left  him  under  the  second  will,  and  a 
little  later  came  l*hilij>,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
but  to  support  the  claims  of  Arclielaus.  Oilier 
deputations  came  asking  to  be  freed  from  tlie 
rule  of  the  Herods  altogether.  Wliile  AMj,'nstus 
delayed  to  give  his  decision,  disturbances  broke 
out  throughout  uU  Palestine,  wliich  were  with 
diiliculty  suppressed.  Ultimately,  Au<^i.stus  prac- 
tically conlirmed  Herod's  will.  Arehelaus  was  to 
";overn  Jnda-a,  Samaria,  and  Idunuva,  but  only 
with  the  title  of  etiinarch,  not  of  king ;  Antipas, 
GalUee  and  Penea ;  Philip,  Trachonitis  and  Itunea. 
AVhen  Arehelaus  came  home  he  removed  the  liijih 
priest  Joazar,  son  of  Uoethius,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  expedition  of  Arehelaus  to  obtain  the 
kinj,'doni  suggested  the  parable  in  Lk  I'J"  etc. 
of  the  nobleman  who  went  to  a  far  country  to 
receive  a  kingdom. 

(1)  Arch  KLAUS  CApxAaos)  was  the  elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Herod  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan 
woman  [Ant.  xv'Il.  i.  31.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Konie  with  his  own  brother  Antipas,  at  a  private 
house.  He  had  been  accused  by  Antipater  of 
disloyalty,  and  so  had  been  at  lirst  kept  out  of 
any  inheritance.  His  visit  to  Home  has  been 
narrated  above.  After  he  had  acquired  the  king- 
dom, there  is  little  related  of  him.  He  outraged 
Jewi.sh  sentiment  by  marrying  Glaphyra,  wiilow 
of  his  brother  Alexander,  although  she  had  had 
chiUlren  by  him,  and  had  another  husband  (Juba 
of  Mauritania)  living,  and  his  own  wife  was  alive. 
He  built  a  palace  at  Jericho,  and  a  \'illage  in  his 
own  honour  of  the  name  of  Archelais.  He  was 
the  worst  of  all  Herod's  sons  that  survived,  and, 
after  nine  years  of  his  rule,  the  people  of  Jud;ea 
and  Saman.a  could  no  longer  endure  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny.  They  complained  to  Augustus,  who 
summoned  Arehelaus  to  Rome,  and,  after  hearing 
the  case,  banished  him  to  Vieiine.  From  this  time 
to  the  year  a.d.  41  Palestine  was  under  Koman 
procurators. 

Arehelaus  is  mentioned  once  in  the  NT,  in 
Mt  2^. 

(2)  Antipas  or  Heuod  Antipas  ('AyT(iros),  called 
in  NT  '  Herod  the  tetrarch.'  He  was  the  son  of 
Herod  by  Malthace,  and  in  the  second  of  his 
father's  wills  had  been  designated  sole  heir.  Ulti- 
mately, he  received  only  Galilee  and  Pertea,  a 
district  which  brought  him  in  a  yearly  revenue  of 
200  talents.  The  two  portions  were  divided  from 
one  another  by  the  confederation  of  Greek  cities 
called  Decapolis.  He  seems  to  have  had  the 
ability  to  govern  his  country,  a  decidedly  dilUcuIt 
one,  and,  like  his  father,  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  love  of  building.  He  built  as  liLs  capital 
Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of 
the  Nabat.aeans,  but  once  on  a  visit  to  Konie  he 
visited  the  house  of  his  brother  Herod  (Philip),  son 
of  the  younger  Mariamne.  This  Herod  hod  married 
Herodias,  his  niece,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and 
had  by  her  a  daughter,  Salome.  With  Herodias 
Antipas  fell  violently  in  love,  and  determined  to 
divorce  his  wife  and  marrv  her.    This  the  daughter 


of  Aretas  became  aware  of,  and  fled  to  her  futhei 
for  protection. 

About  this  time  the  territory  of  Antipas  wa« 
the  .scene  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  liaptist  and 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  story 
which  is  told  us  in  the  Gospels  of  .loim  the  Haptist, 
of  Herodias,  of  John's  rebuke,  imiirisonment,  and 
ultimate  death  (.Mt  ll'"-,  .Mk  U""-,  l.k  ;j'-').  Accord- 
ing to  Jo.seplius,  the  rea.son  Herod  gave  for  ira- 
l)risoning  hini  was  the  fear  that  he  might  create 
a  revolt  or  disturbance  among  the  people.  The 
execution  took  place  at  the  fortress  of  Machajrus, 
beyond  the  Jordan  (Ant.  xvill.  v.  2). 

We  have  more  than  one  reference  to  Antipaa 
during  our  Lord's  ministry,  apart  from  his  rela- 
tions to  John  the  Baptist.  When  he  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Jesus,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  h< 
was  frightened,  thinking  that  John  the  Baptist 
had  risen  from  the  dead  (Mt  14',  Mk  0",  Lk  9'). 
Jesus  therefore  went  to  IJethsaida  Julias  in  the 
territorj-  of  Philip.  Later,  apparently  when  going 
through  Penea  (Lk  13"),  a  rumour  is  spread  that 
Autijias  desires  to  kill  Him,  and  Jesus  speaks  of 
him  as  '  that  fox,'  alluding  to  his  well-known 
character  for  craft.  He  wanted  to  drive  out  of 
his  country  a  teacher  who  might  cause  some  dis- 
turbance, and  yet  to  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  con- 
demning a  .second  prophet  (Lk  13^').  At  that  time, 
according  to  St.  ^lark  (8"),  He  had  condemned 
the  leaven  of  Herod.  St.  Luke  (23^"'")  relates  also 
an  examination  of  our  Lord  before  Antipas  (who 
had  wished  to  see  Him  for  some  time) ;  the  result 
of  this  was  the  reconciliation  of  Pilate  and  Herod. 
This  was  presumably  oulv  an  informal  examina- 
tion, and  not  part  of  tiie  regular  trial.  It  is 
referred  to  again  in  Ac  4^,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter.  It  may  be  noticed  that  St.  Lukt 
apjjears  to  have  had  special  means  of  information 
about  the  Herod  dynasty,  and  that  his  information 
is  a[)parently  accurate.  He  does  not,  like  St. 
Mark,  incorrectly  call  Antipius  king  (Lk  8',  Ac  13'). 

The  marriage  with  Herodias  was  the  cause  of 
Antipas'  fall.  First  a  war  broke  out  between  him 
and  Aret;vs  (A.D.  36),  although  nine  years  later 
apparently  than  the  flight  of  Herod's  lirst  wife. 
Antipas  suliered  a  severe  defeat,  which  some  con- 
sidered, according  to  Josephus,  to  be  a  punishment 
for  what  he  had  done  to  John  the  Baptist  (^Ini. 
XVIII.  V.  2).  Again  later,  Herodias  persuaded  her 
husband  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  demand  the  title 
of  king  from  Caius,  being  jealous  of  what  the 
latter  had  done  for  Agrippa.  The  result  of  the 
application  was  that  Agrippa  brought  charges 
against  him  which  caused  liis  banishment  (Ant. 
VIII.  vii.  2).  His  place  of  banishment  was  Lug- 
dunum  in  Gaul  [Ant.  XVIII.  vii.  2),  but  Spain, 
according  to  BJ  II.  ix.  G,  was  the  place  where 
Antipas  died.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
was  Lurjdunum  Convenarum  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  not  the  better- known  place  of  that 
name.     (See  Smith's  Dli- 1,  ii.  1347). 

(3)  Philip  (<J)i\i7riros)  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Cleopatra,  a  woman  of  Jerusalem  (Ant. 
XVII.  i.  3).  He  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  like 
the  rem.iimler  of  Herod's  sons.  The  territory 
to  which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father 
and  by  the  decision  of  Augustus  (see  above), 
consisted,  according  to  Josephus,  of  Batanea, 
Trachonitis,  Aurauitis,  Gaulanitis,  and  Paneaa 
(Ant.  XVII.  viii.  1,  xi.  4,  XVIII.  iv.  6 ;  BJ  II.  vi.  3), 
according  to  St.  Luke  (3')  the  country  of  Itunea 
and  Trachonitis,  4>t\ij-jrou  Si  .  .  .  rerpapxawToi  j^j 
'IroupaJas  icai  T/jaxw'Tioos  X"P<"-  (t*"  the  meaning 
of  this  passage  see  IxUR^A).  Sneaking  generally, 
it  implied  the  district  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Its  revenues  were  computed  at 
100  talents,  and  his  title  was  that  of  tetrarch 
He  ruled  for  38  years  from  his  accession  in  B.C.  i 
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until  his  death  in  A.D.  34,  without  any  startlin" 
event  and  without  reproach.  He  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  sons  of  Herod  by  the  absence  of 
ambition,  of  cruelty,  and  of  lust.  He  was  only 
oni  o  married,  to  Salome  the  daughter  of  Herodias, 
and  had  no  cliildren.  His  character  is  summed  up 
by  .Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  iv.  6.  '  He  was  moderate  and 
peaceful  in  his  rule,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  his 
country.  He  went  out  witli  only  a  small  retinue, 
always  taking  with  him  the  throne  on  which  he 
might  sit  and  judge.  Whenever  he  met  any  one 
who  had  need  of  liim,  he  made  no  delay,  but  set 
down  the  throne  wherever  he  might  be  and  heard 
the  case.' 

His  name  is  chiefly  remembered  by  the  city  of 
C>ESAREA  Philippi,  which  he  founded  on  the  site  of 
Paneas  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
called  CiEsarea  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and 
received  the  name  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  important  city  on  the  seacoast.  He 
also  rebuilt  Betii.saida,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  Lake  of 
Genuesareth,  and  called  it  Julias.  It  was  to 
tliis  city,  in  all  probability,  that  our  Lord  retired 
to  escape  the  attention  of  Herod  Antipas  {Lk  9'"). 
He  also  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  emperors  by 
placing  the  busts  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  on  his 
coins,  a  course  which  was  possible  mainly  owing 
to  the  non-Jewish  character  of  the  population. 

On  his  death  his  territory  was  joined  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  but  its  taxes  were  collected 
separately.  Caligula  immediately  on  his  accession 
gave  it  to  Agrippa. 

(4)  Herod,  called  Philip,  was  the  son  of  Herod 
by  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  high  priest. 
llcr  father  was  a  priest,  of  too  low  class  to  be 
allied  with  him,  but  too  important  to  be  despised. 
Herod  was  wise  enough  not  to  use  his  authority 
to  her  detriment,  but  did  not  scruple  to  make 
her  father  high  priest  {Ant.  XV.  i.\.  3).  Herod  had 
been  named  in  his  father's  first  will,  but,  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  his  mother,  was  left  out  in  sub- 
sequent wills  {BJ 1.  XXX.  7),  and  lived  and  died 
a  private  person,  apparently  in  Kome  {Ant.  xvill. 
v.  1).  His  claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  was  the 
first  husband  of  Herodias.  Aj)parently,  he  also  bore 
the  name  of  Philip  (Mt  14»,  Mk  6"). 

In  Mk  6^7  all  MSS  read  rii>  yvteiiiut  •ttXiirwou  r«v  iZt^JfoZ  otvroZ. 
In  Mt  143  ^tXiwwM/  is  omitted  by  D,  the  Vulgate,  and  some  Old 
Latin  MSS.  In  Lk  319  it  ia  omitted  by  K  B  D,  theVulg.,01d 
Latin,  and  was  probably  not  part  of  the  original  text. 

The  discrepancy  may  be  explained  either  (1)  by  assuming  that 
Philip  was  the  oliitr  name  of  llerod.  This  is  all"  the  more  prob- 
able, as  lo  the  po^so^e  of  Joscphus  (Ant.  win.  v.  4)  llerod 
Antipas  is  also  called  sininly  ilerod.  Against  this  is  the  fact 
that  St.  Luke,  who  generally  has  by  far  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  Ilerwls,  does  not  give  the  name  ;  (2) 
by  supposing  that  there  is  aconfusion  between  the  first  husband 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Herodias,  for  her  daughter  Salome  married 
Philip  the  tetmrch. 

(5)  AORIPPA  I.  was  bom  about  the  year  10  B.C., 
being  54  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  A.D.  44  {Ant.  XIX.  viii.  2).  He  was  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne, 
granddauf'hter  of  Hyrcanus.  His  mother  was 
Bernice,  daughter  of  Salome,  Herod"s  sister,  and  of 
Costobar(^4n<.  xvill.  v.  4).  Not  long  after  his  birth 
his  father  was  put  to  death  by  Herod,  and  he  him- 
self with  his  mother  sent  to  Uome,  where  he  was 
bniHght  up.  His  mother  was  a  friend  of  Antonia, 
widow  of  the  elder  Drusus,  and  he  himself  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  younger  iJrusus.  This  im- 
perial fricndstiip  appears  to  have  been  of  doubt  fill 
advantage.  He  was  magnanimous,  reckless,  and 
extravagant,  spent  large  sums  in  bribing  the  im- 
perial fieedmen,  got  hopelessly  into  debt,  ami,  on 
the  death  of  Drusus,  lost  the  imperial  favour. 
He  had  to  leave  Home,  and  during  the  next  four- 
veen  years  of  his  life  was  subject  to  many  si  range 
vicissitudes.     At  one  time  he  had  even  me<litaled 


suicide.  AVhen  Tiberius  died  (March  16,  A.D.  37)  he 
was  in  prison,  but  the  accession  of  Caligula,  which 
he  had  looked  forward  to  so  indiscreetly  as  to  lose 
his  liberty,  at  length  brought  the  change  of  his 
fortunes.  The  new  emperor  immediately  gave 
him  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lj-.sanias,  the 
title  of  king,  and  a  golden  chain  equal  in  weight 
to  the  iron  chain  with  which  be  had  been  bound 
{Ant.  XVIlI.  vi.  10),  while  the  senate  added  the 
honorary  title  of  prefect.  In  38  he  visited  his 
new  possessions,  but  in  39  he  was  back  in  Koine. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  banishment  of  Herod 
Antipas  in  39,  and  received  his  tetrarch  v  in  addition 
to  the  other  two.  More  creditable  to  him  was  the 
wisdom  and  boldness  with  which  he  persuaded 
Caius  not  to  erect  a  statue  of  himself  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  death  of  Caligula  (41) 
and  the  accession  of  Claudius  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  the  goodwill  of  the  latter ;  and 
he  received  Juda.>a  and  Samaria  in  addition  to  his 
other  possessions,  and  ruled  therefore  over  all  the 
territory  of  his  grandfather. 

It  is  from  this  date  that  his  three  years  of 
actual  rule  began.  Its  leading  feature,  and  one 
which  harmonizes  with  the  narrative  in  the  Acts, 
was  bis  friendliness  to  the  Jews  and  his  regard  for 
Jewish  customs.  He  began  his  reign  by  oll'ering 
all  the  fitting  sacrifices  in  the  temple,  omitting 
nothing  that  the  law  enjoined  ;  by  paying  the  cost 
of  many  who  wished  to  fulfil  their  Kazirite  vows  ; 
and  by  dedicating  in  the  temple  the  golden  chain 
wliich  he  had  received  from  Caius.  His  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  privileges  of  his  peojile  was 
si)eedily  shown.  Some  young  men  in  the  town  of 
Dora  liad  erected  a  statue  of  the  emperor  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  in  that  place.  This  angered 
Agrippa,  "for  it  meant  the  overthrow  of  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  he  used  his  influence  to  per- 
suade Petronius  the  governor  of  Syria  to  interfere, 
which  he  did,  not  only  ordering  the  removal  of  the 
statue,  but  punishing  those  who  had  erected  it. 
Fur  his  loyalty  to  Judaism  both  Josephus  {Ant. 
Xl\.  vii.  3)  and  the  Pharisees  (Schiirer,  I.  i.  p.  444) 
are  loud  in  his  praise.  His  conduct  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  showed  all  his 
benevolence  towards  the  Gentile  cities.  He  con- 
stantly lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  preferred  it.  He 
kept  the  laws  of  his  country  in  purity.  He  lived  a 
life  of  the  strictest  holiness,  and  allowed  no  day  to 
pass  without  ottering  the  sacrifice.  So  the  Mislina 
tells  us  how  he  in  person  used  to  olTer  the  first- 
fruits  ;  and  a  story  is  told  that  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  as  he  read  the  words,  Dt  17'°  '  Thou 
mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  which  is  not 
thy  brother,'  he  burst  into  tears.  And  the  peoj)le 
cried  out,  '  Be  not  disturbed  —  thou  art  our 
brother  !  thou  art  our  brother  ! '  He  also  used  his 
political  influence — which  was  considerable — to 
spread  Judaism.  When  he  betrothed  his  daughter 
Drusilla  to  Kpiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
Commagene,  he  made  him  undertake  to  be  circum- 
cised. 

CJuite  in  accordance  with  this  character  is  the 
narrative  in  Ac  12.  Ho  began  a  persecution  of 
the  Church.  He  slew  James  the  brother  of  John 
with  the  sword,  and,  finding  that  this  was  pleasing 
to  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  take  Peter  also.  These 
events  hap|)eiied  during  the  Piussover.  Another 
side  of  his  Judaizing  polic}'  is  shown  bj-  the 
attempts  which  he  made— both  frustrated  by  the 
iiitorfcrcnco  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  Marsiis — to 
strciigtlien  his  kingdom.  Ho  enlarged  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  while  at  Tiberias  received  no  less 
than  five  vassal  princes  —  Antiochus  of  Com- 
ningone.Sampsigeramnsof  Enie-sa.Cotys  of  Armenia 
Minor,  I'oliUKin  of  I'ontus,  and  Ilerod  of  Chiilcis, 
his  own  brother.  That  he  wius  Icmli.sh  enough  to 
mcilitatc  any  treason  ia  uuprobable ;  he  was  too 
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fonJ  of  pence,  and  knew  too  well  wliat  was  tlie 
jiower  of  Home  ;  if  lie  hud  nny  object  beyond  that 
of  inereasin};  his  own  mn-iniliconce,  it  wna  probably 
the  extension  of  Jewish  inllucncc  amonj;  tlieni. 

Of  his  death,  which  happunod  in  A.D.  4-),  after 
tlie  beginning  of  the  mouth  Nisan  (see  CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol.  1.  p.  416),  we  have  two  independent 
accounts.  Accordiiigto>Iosephus(.(4n^  XIX.  viii.  2), 
during  the  third  j"ear  of  his  reign  over  all  Jud:ea 
he  came  to  Cassarea,  Tliere  he  presided  at  games 
in  honour  of  Caesar,  surrounded  by  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  province.  On  the  second  day  he  put 
on  a  robe  of  silver  of  wonderful  make.  When  the 
lirst  rays  of  the  sun  struck  it,  it  produced  a 
wonderful  eireet.  Immediately  tliere  were  cries 
addres.'iiiig  him  as  a  god,  '  lie  propitious  ;  if  up  to 
now  we  feared  thee  as  a  man,  lienceforth  we  con- 
fess that  thou  art  more  than  mortal.'  The  king 
did  not  rebuke  them.  Shortly  afterwards,  looking 
up,  he  saw  an  owl  sitting  over  his  head  on  a 
cord.  lie  knew  that  the  bird,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  messenger  of  good,  was  now  a  messenger  of 
evil,  &Yyt\6i'  Tf  toOtov  iO&Oi  ivljy}7iv  KaKuiv  eJvtu,  rbv 
«rai  Tr(n€  tC>v  iyaBHv  yefificfoi'.  He  was  immediately 
seized  with  severe  pains,  and  died  after  five  days. 
The  allusion  to  the  owl  is  to  an  omen  which  had 
portended  his  good  fortune  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  Rome  {Ant.  xviii.  vi.  7). 

According  to  tlie  Acts,  Herod,  after  the  release 
of  i'eter,  i.e.  after  tlie  Passover,  went  down  to 
Ca;sarea.  He  was  angry  with  the  people  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  a  deputation  from  them  came  before 
him  asking  for  peace.  Herod,  on  a  day  arranged, 
put  on  his  royal  robe,  and  sitting  on  his  throne 
made  an  address  to  them.  The  people  cried.  It  is 
the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  immedi- 
ately an  angel  of  the  Lord  struck  him,  because  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory  ;  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms, 
and  died. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  between  these  passages  as  to  tlie  main 
incident,  but  a  dill'erence  which  is  quite  incompat- 
ible with  any  literary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  Acts. 

Agrippa  had  married  Cypros,  daughter  of 
Pliasael,  who  was  son  of  Phasael,  Herod's  brother. 
Her  mother  was  Salampsio,  daughter  of  Herod  by 
Mariamne,  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus.  He  had 
two  sons,  Aciui'l'A  (see  below)  and  Drusus,  who 
died  young,  and  three  daughters,  Bernice, 
Mariamne,  and  Drusilla. 

(6)  Agrippa  ii.,  or,  as  he  describes  himself  on 
coins,  Marcus  Julius  Agrippa,  was  the  son  of 
Agrippa  I.  and  Cyjiros.  He  was  only  17  j-ears 
old  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  44,  and  Claudius 
was  persuaded  not  to  give  him  his  father's  kingdom 
owing  to  his  youth.  Agrippa  tlien  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  used  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
{Ant.  XX.  vi.  3).  On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  he  received  the  tetrarcliy  of  the 
latter  and  the  oversight  of  the  temple  {Ant. 
XX.  v.  2;  BJ  II.  .xii.).  In  the  year  53  he  gave 
up  Chalcis  and  received  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip 
and  Lysanias.  Later,  Nero  added  various  cities 
in  GalUee  and  Pertea  (^n<.  XX.  vii.  1,  viii.  4).  Of 
liif.  relations  to  his  sister  Bernice  the  worst  re- 
ports were  current.  Like  all  the  Herods,  he  tried 
to  combine  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  He  improved 
his  capital  city,  Cresarea  Philippi,  and  called 
it  Neronias ;  fie  adorned  Berytus  with  many 
statues  and  buildings  ;  his  coins  bore  effigies  of  the 
emperors.  But  Rabbinical  tradition  records  liis 
interest  in  Jewish  questions ;  he  attempted  to 
extend  Judaism  among  the  surrounding  kings,  and 
under  him  the  temple  was  finished  {Avt.  XX.  ix.  6). 
In  Ac  25.  26  we  liave  an  account  of  the  speech 
of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa,  Bernice,  and  Festus. 
St.  Paul's  com  dinient,  that  Agrippa  was  '  expert  in 


all  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the 
Jews,'  was  well  deserved,  and  the  somewhat 
enigmatic  '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian '  may  be  interpreted  according  to  oui 
conception  of  Agrippa's  character. 

Agrippa  did  what  he  could  to  check  the  growing 
storm  {a J  U.  xv.  1),  and  during  all  the  war  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He  took  part  in  the 
festivities  which  succeeded  the  victory  (By  VII.  ii.  l), 
and  received  a  considerable  increase  of  territory. 
Of  his  later  life  we  only  know  that  Joseplins  corre- 
sponded with  liira  and  received  from  him  informa- 
tion for  his  history  (Jos.  Vita,  65).  He  died  about 
the  year  100  A.D.,  tlie  last  of  the  Herods. 

vil.  WOMKN  OF  THE  FAMILY.— (1)  HERODIAS 
(HpuSids,  WH  'Hpvoias)  was  daughter  of  Aiis- 
tobulus,  son  of  Herod  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of 
Hyrcjinus.  Her  mother  was  Bernice,  daughter  of 
Salome,  Herod's  sister.  She  was  thus  sister  of 
Herod  of  Chalcis,  of  Agrippa  I.,  and  of  the  younger 
Aristobulus  {Ant.  xvill.  v.  4).  According  to 
Josephus,  she  married  first  of  all  Herod,  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon 
the  high  priest,  and  by  him  liad  a  dau'-htcr  of  the 
name  of  Salome.  According  to  Ac  6",  and  prob- 
ably Mt  14',  her  first  husband's  name  was  Philip 
(wh.  see).  Prompted  apparently  by  ambition,  she 
left  him  and  married  his  brother  Antipa.s.  It  was 
tills  marriage  that  drew  upon  them  the  rebuke  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  caused  the  tragedy  that 
followed  (Mt  U"-",  Mk  6"-'») ;  and  it  was  Herudias' 
ambition  which  caused  Antipas  his  final  ruin. 
'  She  said  life  was  unbearable  for  them  if  Agrippa, 
who  came  to  her  husband  in  such  extreme  poverty, 
now  returned  a  king,  while  he  himself,  the  son  of 
a  king,  was  contented  with  a  private  life'  {Ant. 
XVIII.  vii.  1).  Her  pride  made  her  faithful  to  her 
husband  in  misfortune.  Josephus  represents  her  as 
saying  to  Cains,  wlien  he  told  her  that  it  wn.s  only 
her  brother  who  prevented  her  from  sharing  the 
calamity  of  her  Inisband,  '  You  indeed,  O  em- 
peror !  say  this  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 
as  becomes  you  ;  but  the  love  which  I  have  for  ray 
husband  hinders  me  from  partaking  of  tlie  favour 
of  your  gilt ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  I,  who  have 
been  a  partner  in  his  prosperity,  should  forsake 
him  in  his  misfortunes.' 

(2)  Salome  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Herod  (Philip)  and  Herodias  who  danced  before 
Ilerod  Antipas  as  mentioned  Mt  14'''and  Mk  6"''-^ 
(but  cf.  reading  of  WH  in  v.-).  She  married  (1) 
Herod  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  by  whom  she 
had  no  children,  and  (2)  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod  of 
Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  three  children — Herod, 
Agrippa,  and  Aristobulus  {Ant.  XVIII.  V.  4). 

(3)  Bernice  or  Berenice  (Bep^Ki;)  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  She  was  born  about 
the  year  28,  being  16  years  old  at  tlie  time  of 
her  father's  death  in  44  {Ant.  XIX.  ix.  1).  She 
was  betrothed  first  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander 
the  alabarch,  but  seems  never  to  have  been 
married  to  him  {Ant.  XIX.  v.  1,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  reading) ;  then  about  the  year 
41,  being  then  13  years  old,  she  was  married  by 
her  father  to  her  uncle  Herod,  for  whom  he 
obtained  from  Claudius  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis. 
By  him  she  had  two  sons,  Bernicianus  and  Hyr- 
canus {BJ  II.  xi.  6).  Herod  of  Chalcis  died  in 
48.  Bernice  then  lived  at  her  brother's  house, 
and  the  worst  rumours  were  afloat  concerning 
their  relationship — rumours  which  reached  as  far 
as  Rome  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  156-160:  '.  .  .  ailanias 
notissimus  et  Berenices  in  digito  factus  pretiosior  ; 
hunc  dedit  olim  Barbarus  incestae,  dedit  liunc 
Agrippa  sorori,  observant  ubi  festa  niero  pede 
sabbata  reges,  et  vetus  indulget  senibus  dementia 
porcis.  .  .  .').  In  order  to  allay  these  suspicions 
she   induced   Polemon,   king  of  Cilicia,  who  was 
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attracted  by  her  wealth,  to  be  circiimciseil  ami 
to  ijiarry  her.  lint  she  soon  left  him,  oi'  dvoXao-iai' 
Joseplius  tells  us,  and  returned  to  her  brother 
[A lit.  XX.  vii.  3).  About  the  year  5S  we  hnd 
lier  with  .Agrippa  visiting  I'e-stus  to  greet  him 
on  his  ap|ioiritment,  and  so,  like  her  j'ounger  and 
eijually  notorious  sister,  Urusilla,  listening  to  St. 
Paul.  It  may  be  noticed  that  great  emphasis  is 
laid  on  her  presence.  She  was  one  who  could 
always  attract  attention  to  herself  (Ac  2o'^-^  2ti*'). 
The  next  that  we  hear  of  her  is  in  the  spring  of 
6G.  She  was  in  Jerusalem  performing  a  Nazirite 
vow.  HorriUed  by  the  ma.ssacre  which  Florus  liad 
ordered,  she  attempted  to  stop  it,  first  sending  her 
attendants  to  I'lorus,  ultimately  appearing  herself 
(so  it  was  said)  barefooted  before  him.  The  only 
result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  soldiers  mur- 
dered their  victims  before  her  face  and  attempted 
to  kill  her.  Uut,  after  her  palace  was  burnt  by 
the  .Jewish  populace,  she  became  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Konum  cause  and  the  Flai  ian  dyna.sty 
[BJ  n.  XV.  1,  xvii.  6 1.  Already  in  68  there  seem 
to  have  been  intimate  relations  between  her  and 
Titus  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  2) ;  in  75  she  came  to  Home  wiui 
her  brother,  and  the  intimacy  was  renewed.  She 
lived  in  the  I'alatine  with  him,  behaved  as  his 
wife  {irdvTa  tjSt;  wj  Kal  yvvrj  ain-oO  ovaa  ^Trofei,  iJio 
Cass.  Ixvi.  15),  and  was  said  to  have  been  promised 
marriage  {insigyiem  regime  Bcrnices  amorem  cui 
etinm  tiiiptins  polUritits  fercbatur.  Suet.  Tit.  7). 
I)ut  the  unpopularity  of  the  connexion  persuaded 
Titus  that  he  must  give  her  up,  and  when  she 
returned  to  Kome  after  the  deatli  of  Vespasian 
he  took  no  notice  of  her  ('Berenicen  statim  ab 
urbe  diniisit  invilus  invitani,'  Suet,  loc,  cit.  ;  Dio 
Cass.  Ixvi.  18  ;  and  Au.\'ict.  Ejjit.  10) ;  but  even  her 
fidelity  to  her  royal  lo\er  was  not  free  from  sus- 
picion, and  a  reputed  paramour  was  murdered  by 
tbo  orders  of  Titus.  Atter  this  period  she  vanishes 
from  history.  The  only  other  memorial  of  her  is 
an  inscription  found  at  Athens  {CIG  361  ;  C.  /. 
Att.  III.  i.  556) — 

'H  /jouXi)  j)  f{  'Apelov  Tiyov  Kal  ii  j3odX>)  tuk  x  ""'  <> 
d^/xos  TouXtaf  BcpiveiKTjv  ^aaiXiaaaf  /te-^dXT/r,  'lovXiov 
'Aypiirira  jia(rMuis  Ouyar^pa  Kal  neydXwv  /SanX^uv  tvep- 
yeTutf  rijs  TriXcws  ^Kyovov,   .   .   . 

A  simple  narrative  of  Tiernice's  life  is  really 
more  elo(iuent  than  any  comment.  She  was  the 
last  member  of  the  family  who  played  any  pro- 
minent part  in  history. 

(4)  DltusiLLA  (ApowiXXo)  was  the  youngest  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Agrippa  I.  She  was  born 
about  the  year  38,  being  6  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  "father's  death,  in  44  {Ant.  XI.X.  ix.  1) ; 
but  she  had  already  been  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Comma- 
gene.  He,  however,  refused  to  fullil  his  i)romise 
to  be  circumcised,  and  the  marriage  never  took 
])lace.  Her  brother  at  the  completion  of  the  12th 
year  of  Claudius  (53)  received  from  the  emperor 
the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  and  then  jjave 
Dru>illa,  now  about  14  years  old,  in  marriage 
to  Axiziis,  king  of  Kmesa,  who  was  willing  to  be 
circumcised.  The  marriage  was  neither  hapiiy 
nor  of  long  continuance.  Felix,  procurator  of 
Palestine,  a  freedman  who  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  husband  of  three  queens  (Suet.  Clnuilius, 
28),  was  Bo  overcome  by  her  hiauty  that  he  at- 
tempted to  gain  her  for  his  wife,  lie  sent,  to 
ell'ect  this  purpose,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simon, 
a  Cyprian  Vy  birth,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  'magician.'  She,  unhapjiy  in  her  mar- 
riag'e  and  wishing  to  cscatio  her  sLster  IJerniee's 
jealousy,  deserted  her  hu8l)and  and  transgressed 
the  Jewish  law  so  far  a.s  to  consent  to  nnirry  a 
Gentile.  This  marriage  cannot  have  taken  place 
earlier  than  53  or  later  than  54,  for  in  the  lirst 
year  of  Ner)  (54-55)  Azizua  died,  and  we  are  par- 


ticularly told  that  she  left  her  husband.  Drusilla 
had  one  son  by  I'elix,  called  .\"rippa,  who  perished 
in  an  eruption  of  Alt.  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  it  is  added  ai'v  tj  71*01x1,  which  is  inter- 
preted by  some  to  refer  to  his  mother,  by  others 
to  a  wife  of  his  own. 

In  Ac  24-^  ve  are  told  how  Felix  with  DrusUla 
his  own  wife  (tj  iSiq.  ywaiKi,  RV),  a  Jewess,  heard 
St.  Paul  speak  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  how,  when 
he  spake  of  rigliteousness,  and  self-restraint,  ;ad 
judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled. 

viii.  Character  of  the  Hehod  Dvnasty. — 
In  conclusion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up 
some  characteristics  of  the  dyuiisty  of  the  Ilerods. 

(1)  In  the  lirst  place,  we  may  take  them  as 
typical  representatives  of  the  lieges  Socii  under 
tlie  empire.  Of  no  other  of  the  provinces  have 
we  the  same  detailed  information  as  of  the 
Jews  in  Josephus,  and  we  are  able  to  see  the 
system  of  what  we  should  call  'Protected  states' 
at  work.  The  kings  and  other  rulers  were  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  imperial  power  ;  they  had 
no  right  of  making  war,  their  wills  were  only 
valid  when  conhrined  bj'  the  emperor ;  they  were 
expected  to  provide  auxiliary  troops  when  neces- 
sary. How  clearly  the  Herods  realized  the  limita- 
tions of  their  power  is  shown  by  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  they  conciliated  the  Romans.  Within 
their  own  territory  they  were  supreme,  but  even 
here  they  were  liable  to  accusations  from  their 
subjects.  The  value  of  the  system  in  governing 
Orientals,  whose  character  was  so  dilhcull  lor 
Romans  to  understand,  may  be  realized  by  the 
contrast  allorded  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
curators. If  Agrippa  had  lived  there  would  per 
haps  have  been  no  Jewish  war. 

(2)  In  relation  to  Judaism  the  first  and  most 
obvious  characteristic  of  their  rule  is  the  Uellen- 
izing  inlluence  that  it  represented.  However  dis- 
tasteful to  a  large  number  of  the  people,  however 
alien  to  their  religious  .spirit,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  inlluence  was  considerable.  It  produced 
the  inevitable  reaction  which  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  linal  war,  but  it  modified  the  ideas  of  those 
even  who  resented  it.  For  Judaism  to  play  its 
part  in  the  world,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  ha\e 
some  contact  with  the  spirit  of  Hellenism  ;  and 
that  the  Ilerods  gave  it. 

(3)  The  peculiar  character  and  influence  of  .Vnti- 
pater  and  his  descendants  undoubtedly  made 
Judaism  a  much  more  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
Gru'co-Roman  world  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise.  We  know  how  Civsar  recognized  the 
tiews  as  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  peojile ;  we 
know  how  from  him  they  obtained  recognition  of 
their  privileges  in  a  markeil  way,  and  this  was  to 
a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  Herods.  More- 
over, the  social  inlluence  of  the  Ilerods  seems  to 
have  been  a  consideraV>le  factor  in  extending 
Judaism  among  the  other  kings  of  the  East. 

(4)  And  how  far  were  the  llerodian  monarchy 
and  aspirations  a  natural  product  of  Judaism? 
They  were  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  its 
history,  they  were  in  keeping;  with  its  higher 
aspirations.  From  the  days  of  .'>olomon  temporal 
sovereignty  had  always  been  a  dream  of  numy  of 
the  peo|ile.  It  achieved  its  most  i)rominent  success 
in  Herod,  and  the  very  .success  made  the  religious 
conscience  of  the  people  reject  it.  Ultimately, 
Christianity  and  Habbinism  became  the  two  real 
]iroducts  of  Jewish  history.  '  The  leaven  of  Herod  ' 
was  felt  to  be  un.sound. 

LiTKllATVRB. — Our  authoritie*  niay  practically  b«  rcduoe<l  to 
two.  Josephus  had  namLUsl  to  UB  the  historv  of  tho  wtiole 
llcrotl  fatiiily  wilh  gnal  fuliieHa.  &iid  to  MuppVmrnt  him  we 
havt'  only  i»olftt*-<l  ri'dTonces  in  other  wrltin)fs.  A  history  fmio 
Hahtiinii-Al  »ourcce  in  iciveii  by  IKTenlMjurK,  Ktsai  tur  rfiittoirt 
ft  la  tj^fyraphit  de  ia  fatfttiix*.  Modern  aiithorilics  iukv 
practically  \>v  conllnwl  to  ^hurer,  Oe$chichU  de*  JtidiscJi^n 
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Volkfi  im  Zritaltrr  Jegu  Chrisl  (there  U  an  Fng:Ush  transla- 
tion), who  ffivcs  fuli  relcTcncfs  to  all  authorities  ancient  and 
nirtlern.  The  best  nionoffniphs  are  by  Keim,  in  SdiriJceft 
liiUt-Uxicoiu  Accounts  ot  the  lleroda  are  iriven  by  Stanley 
and  Mthnan,  and  there  ill  a  popular  work  by  Karmr.  The 
irticles  In  Smith's  DB  by  Westcott  are  good. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

HERODIANS  (HpwJioi-o/.'WH  -pva-).— The  Hero- 
dians  are  mentioned  twice  in  the  Uo8i)eI«  (Alk  3'  in 
GalUee;  Mt  22'»=  Mk  12"  in  Jerus.),  aK)nt'  witli  the 
Pharisees,  as  adversaries  of  Je.sus.  Some  of  the 
later  Cliurch  Fathers (e.j.Tertulli!in)re^'arded  them 
as  a  religious  party,  who  held  Herod  to  be  the 
Messiah  ;  but  this  is  altof^ether  improbable.  They 
were  a])i)arently  a  political  party,  most  probably 
the  adherents  of  the  dynasty  ol  Herod.  At  the 
death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4),  his  kingdom  was  divided 
among  his  sons,  Iduma;a,  Judiua,  and  Samaritis 
being  allotted  to  Arclielaus.  When  Archelaus  wtis 
deposed  (A.D.  6  or  7),  a  lioman  procurator  was  put 
in  his  place,  and  thenceforward  Judioa  continued 
under  procurators,  witli  the  exception  of  a  brief 
interval,  during  which  Herod  Agrippa  I.  united 
under  his  sway  all  tlie  dominions  of  his  grand- 
father. It  was  doubtless  the  constant  desire  of 
the  family  of  Herod  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
their  father ;  and  the  Herodians  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  party  of  those  who  favoured  their 
pretensions.  They  were  neither  the  adherents, 
in     particular,     of    Herod    Antipas,    tetrarch    of 


Galilee,  nor  exactly  the  frientfs  of  Home ;  but 
those  among  the  Jews  who,  in  more  or  less  veiled 
opposition  to  the  Roman  procuratorship,  as  well  as 
to  the  idea  of  a  pure  theocracj',  desired  the  restora- 
tion of  the  national  kingdom  under  one  or  other 
of  the  sons  of  Herod.  Their  alliance  with  the 
Pharisees  in  opposition  to  our  Lord  was  not  due  to 
religious  or  political  sympathy,  but  to  the  recogni- 
tion by  both  parties  that  Jesus  was  their  greatest 
common  foe.  The  question  regarding  the  tribute 
paid  to  Cavsar  (Mt  22",  Mk  12'-')  was  skilfully 
calculated  to  draw  from  Him  an  answer  that 
would  cither  lead  to  His  being  accused  of  sedition 
against  Home  (Lk  20-"),  or  discredit  Him  among 
the  people.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jesus,  tlie 
Pharisees,  who  combined  even  with  the  Sadducees, 
would  not  scruple  to  enter  into  a  temporarj'  alli- 
ance with  the  Herodians,  however  much  they  were 
opposed  to  their  religious  and  political  sentiments. 
(See  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  iii.  157  fl'.,  and  in 
Schenkel's  Bibellex.  iii.  65  If. )  D.  EatON. 

HERODIAS.— See  Herod,  pp.  353,  360''. 

HERODION  (HpwSLuv,  WH-pyo-).— A  Christian 
mentioned  Ro  16",  apparently  a  Jew  (avyyeviji),  and 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  the  Herods.  See  A_RIS- 
TOBULUS,  vol.  1.  p.  148*. 

HERON  (nsjK  'dndpkdh,  xopaSpiis,  charadrion).— 
This  word  designates  an  unclean  bird  (Lv  11",  I)t 
14"*),  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  suf- 
ficiently well  known  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  class. 
The  LXX  rendering  simply  means  a  swamp  bird. 
The  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  this  name  immediately 
after  .Ti'pn  stork,  and  followed  by  the  expression 
'  after  her  kind,'  gives  the  only  clue  we  have  to  the 
bird  intended.  Of  the  birds  suggested  bv  various 
authorities,  as  the  eagle,  parrot,  and  swallow,  none 
would  go  in  a  group  with  the  stork.  Tlie  heron, 
on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to  the  same  group,  and, 
unlike  the  stork,  of  wliicli  only  one  species  is  found 
iti  the  Holy  Land,  has  no  fewer  than  six  species 
of  the  genus  Ardea  alone.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  A.  cinerea,  L.,  the  Grey  Heron  (Arab. 
dunkeleh  and  ghiirr,*!/:).  Less  common  \a  A.  pur- 
vurea,  L.,  the  Purple  Heron;  A.  alba,  L.,  the 
White  Egret;  A.  garzetta,  L.,  the  Lesser  Egret; 
A.  bubulcus,  Audouin,  the  Buff-backed  Heron  or 


Wliite  Ibis  (Arab.  Abu-Bckr)  ;  A.  raUoidcs,  Scop., 
the  Squacco  Heron.  There  are  also  three  otbei 
genera  'after  their  kind,'  Ardetta  ininuta,  L.,  the 
Little  Bittern;  Nycticorax  griseus,  L.,  tlie  Night 
Heron  ;  and  Botaurus  stellaris,  L.,  the  Bittern.  In 
the  absence  of  a  better  we  may  retain  the  rendering 
of  EV  '  heron.'     RVm  (Lv  ll'*)  gives  '  ibis.' 

G.  E.  Post. 

HESHB0N(|^3-.f'n,  LXX'E«;3iii',E(r^iiv,Jos21«>B) 
('device'  or  'reckoning';  note  play  on  the  word 
in  Jer  48"  '  in  H.  they  have  devised  .  .  . '). — The 
chief  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  captured 
by  the  Israelites  on  their  way  to  the  Jordan.  The 
defeat  of  Sihon  is  related  I*;u  2r-'-'' (E),  Dt  2"-*', 
referred  to  brielly  Dt  1^  3"  4«  29',  Jos  O'"  12=^ • 
1321.27^  Nell  9-'^,  more  fully  in  Jephthah's  me.ssage 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  Jg  II""''-.  In  these 
passages  Sihon  is  sjioken  of  as  '  king  of '  or  '  dwell- 
ing in'  lleshbon.  In  the  distribution  of  the  laud 
II.  is  assigned  to  Keuben  by  Moses,  Nu  32^'-''  (E), 
and  Joshua,  Jos  IS'"-  "■  -'.  'riie  inheritance  of  Gad 
extended  from  H.  to  Ramath-mizpeh,  Jos  13'-"  (P) ; 
and  in  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  (Jos  21**  (P),  1  Ch 
6*')  H.  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Gad. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Isaiab  and  Jeremiah  (Is  15* 
16'- »,  Jer48-»'«  4<>')  H  and  cities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  mentioned  as  cities  of  Moab.  For 
these  passages,  and  the  reference  to  H.  in  the 
song  quoted  Nu  2r-'"-,  see  Moab  and  SlllON.  The 
Jews  are  again  in  possession  of  H.  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Jann.'eus  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xv.  4,  where 
H.  is  described  as  in  the  country  of  Moab),  and 
the  surrounding  district  is  called  in  Herod's  time 
Essebonitis  {Ant.  xv.  viii.  5)  and  Sebonitis  (BJ  II. 
xviii.  1).  Whether  in  the  account  of  places  taken 
by  Judas  Maccaba;u3  (1  Mac  o-"-^,  Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
viii.  3)  H.  is  mentioned,  is  doubtful  [see  notes 
on  passage  in  1  Mac  (Camb.  Bible  for  Schools)  and 
the  various  rcadin<js  in  Niese's  Josephtis]. 

In  the  Onomn.it iron  H.  ('Eff/SoDs)  is  described  as 
'urbs  iusi^nis'  in  tlie  mountains, 20  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  Jordan.  The  name  occurs  as  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
St.  Sylvia  of  Aquitania  describes  Esebon  as  visible 
from  Mt.  Nebo,  which  is  eonli  nied  by  modem 
travellers,  and  adds  that  it  is  now  called  Exebon 
— an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  in  her  tiiue  (Palestine 
Pilgrims  Text  Society,  vol.  i.  28).  In  the  life  of 
Saladin  in  the  same  series  (vol.  xiii.  p.  97)  occurs 
the  modern  name  IlesbSn,  and  Abulfcda  mentions 
it  as  inhabited  (Geographif,  Arabic  text,  edited  by 
Schieis,  p.  129,  and  translated  by  Lestrange,  Pat. 
under  the  Mo.ilems,  p.  456).  I'lie  site  is  now 
covered  with  extensive  ruins,  chieHy  Roman,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  plateau  on  which  these  are 
situated  runs  a  stream  issuing  from  a  cave,  at 
which  the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  obtain 
water  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  From  the 
stream  a  steep  winding  mountain-path  leads  up- 
wards to  the  city,  and  at  the  top  of  tlie  ascent 
passes  through  a  sort  of  passage  cut  through  the 
rocks,  about  3  or  4  yards  wide.     Buhl  (Paldstina, 

&123)  remarks  that  in  a  branch  of  Wady  Hesban, 
.W.  of  the  city,  are  traces  of  ancient  pools  and 
conduits.  It  requires  some  imagination  on  the 
part  of  travellers  to  identify  the  one  large  ruined 
reservoir  noted  by  them  with  'the  pools  of 
Heshbon  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim'  (Ca  7'')  :  but 
the  position  of  the  stream  outside  the  present 
ruins,  and  the  descriptions  given  above,  fully  illus- 
trate the  passage.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  Roland's  Pr/lcstina,  containing  reff. 
to  Talmud,  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  etc.  ;  Conder,  ffeth 
and  Moab,  p.  125  a'.  ;  PEFSt,  1882,  1888. 

A.  T.  CH.4.PMAN. 
HESHMON  (pK'n). — An  unknown  town  in   the 
extreme  south  of  judah,  Jos  15-''. 
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HETH  (letter).— Seo  Ciieth. 

HETH  (nn,  efyiii.  ami  jueaning  unknown). — 
Actordinj;  to  J  (Gn  10'^=  1  Cli  1 "),  a  son  of  Canaan. 
P  (mistakenly,  a.s  Biulde,  Stade,  Ed.  Meyer,  etc., 
tlduk)  locates  Bend-Hetli  at  ^Iamre  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  who  purchased  from  Kpliron  the 
Ilittite  the  cave  of  Maehpelah,  Gn  23^''-  25"'  49-=. 
The  wive.s  of  Esau  are  uescribed  in  Gn  27''  as 
'daughters  of  Heth,'  a  designation  which  is 
identitied  in  the  .same  verse  with  'daughters  of  the 
land'  and  in  28'-'*  with  'daughters  of  Canaan.' 
'  It  appears  that  (D)'Bnri  had  their  proper  seat  in 
tlie  north  (where  also  they  were  encountered  by 
Assyrians  from  time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  by 
Egyptians  from  time  of  Tahutmes  III.,  of.  also 
•Ig  S-*,  Jos  IP),  but  that  individual  Hittites  were 
known  in  Israel  (cf.  besides  1  S  20",  2  S  IF  etc.,  1  K 
9™) ;  that  the  Hittites  were  regarded  (by  J  E  D)as 
one  of  the  peoples  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  name 
even  came  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense  for 
Canaanites.  Only  in  P  do  they  appear  as  having 
a  definite  settlement  in  the  south '(C'.r/'.  Heb.  Lex.). 
Sayce's  argument  for  the  presence  of  Hittites  in 
Hebron  is  disproved  by  Gray  (see  Expositor,  May 
18!IS,  p.  o4uf.).  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HETHLON  (p'^r-).— An  otherwise  unknown  city, 
named  in  Ezk  47"  48'  as  situated  on  the  ideal 
northern  Iwundary  of  Israel,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  llaiiiath  and  Zedad  (cf.  Nu  348).  Provided  the 
text  is  not  corrupt,  Hethlon  is  probablv  (so  Furrer, 
JClil'V  viii.  27)  the  modern  llcitda  N.fc.  of  Tripoli. 
The  LXX  has  in  Ezk  47"  irepiaxi-ioOaTi^  and  in  48' 
TTcptaxil^oyTO!.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  v.  Kasteren 
pro)  loses  to  identify  Hethlon  with  the  modern 
Aillihi  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  ^vasimiyeh,  which 
he  takes  to  have  been  the  ideal  northern  boundary 
^f  Israel.  Bertholet  (Hesehiel,  ad  loc.)  and  Buhl 
(GAP  66  f.)  are  inclined  to  favour  v.  Kasteren's 
identification.  F.  Hosimel. 

HEWER  OF  WOOD.— The  Gibeonites,  for  their 
fraud  practised  u])iin  Joshua,  were  condemned  to 
become  '  hewers  of  wood  (wtj.  '?=n)  and  drawers  of 
water'  for  the  congregation  (Jos  9-'-  -'')  and  for  the 
house  of  God  (9^)  or  altar  of  J "  (9^).  The  phra.se 
occurs  al.so  in  Dt  29",  where  it  is  applied  to 
strangers  serving  individual  Israelites.  Perhaps  a 
more  accurate  translation,  and  one  that  better 
brings  out  the  menial  nature  of  the  occupation,  is 
'gatherers  of  firewood'  (see  Driver  on  Dt  29"); 
tliough  the  word  for  '  hewers '  is  used  alone  in 
2  Ch  2"  of  those  that  hew  timber  for  building. 
See  Drawer  of  Wateu. 

HEXATEUCH. •— The  name  Hexateuch  is  now 
generally  given  by  critics  to  the  fir.st  6  books  of 
OT  on  the  analogy  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  name 
long  given  to  the  first  5.  The  object  of  the  change 
of  name  is  to  show  that  the  6  rather  than  the  5  form 
a  complete  literary  whole,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  book  in  6  j)arts.  It  is  not  intended  by  the 
title  either  to  exclude  the  i>ossibility  that  the 
Hexateuch,  like  the  rest  of  OT,  was  subject  to  con- 
stant revision,  or  to  imply  that  the  .sources  out  of 
which  it  was  eoni|>iled  are  neces.sarily  to  be  found 
only  in  these  books.  A  century  ago  it  was  a 
matter  of  common  belief  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
written  by  Muses  :  but  this  lielief  never  rested  on 
anything  but  tradition,  ami  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. It  will  be  shown  that,  in  fact,  these  books  are 
the  result  of  complicated   literary   proces.ses  ex- 

*  In  this  arttclo  thu  following  ablireviationM  arv  uiied  : — J  a 
fahwistic  doctiiiu-nt,  E=  Eloliirtllc  ctocument,  JE^J  and  E 
oonittinetl,  D=  iH'UUTonomic  C«h!i.',  JED  =  JE  and  l>  coniliincd, 
P- PricBtly  docuinvnt,  P^* » the  l_'<Mle  of  HolincM,  Pc-thonioin 
workot  P,  J>,  E",  etc.  "the  Kliuola  o(  J,  E,  itc.,  It-KcviKr,  at 
whatever  period. 


tending  over  a  long  period.  As  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship will  be  thus  disproved  at  the  very  outset,  it 
reiiuires  no  separate  discussion. 

i.  The  Compo.site  Character  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch.— This  is  proved  by(rt)  the  mantj  unnecessary 
repetitions.  Thus  the  creation  of  beasts  and  birds 
is  related  in  Gn  l-'-^  and  again  in  2'^,  of  man  in 
l'"  and  in  2".  The  corruption  of  man  and  his 
threatened  punishment  are  described  in  6'"',  and 
repeated  almost  immediately  afterwards  in  6""" 
[see  Flood].  Abraham's  departure  from  his  native 
land  is  told  in  11"  and  in  12'-<*.  The  latter  cannot 
have  originally  referred  to  his  departure  from 
Haran,  which  was  not  his  native  land  (see  12'). 
The  statement  of  the  destruction  of  the  '  cities  of 
the  Plain  '  and  Lot's  escape  in  19^  is  clearly  un- 
necessary after  the  detailed  account  of  the  events 
just  given.  The  charge  given  to  Jacob  to  Hee  to 
his  uncle  Laban  is  twice  related,  in  27'-'""  and  in 
28'''.  So  in  Joseph's  early  history  is  the  pa.s.sing 
of  the  trading  caravans,  and  his  being  taken  down 
into  Egypt,  cf.  37^-='  39'  with  37^-  ".  The 
giving  of  names  to  certain  sacred  spots  is  in 
many  cases  twice  recorded,  e.r/.  Beersheba  21^'*' 
2(j2«-^,  Bethel  28"'-~  3.-)»-'».  We  have  even  three 
accounts  of  the  laughter  which  occasioned  the 
namin"  of  Isaac  17"  18'-  21''- '.  In  the  other  books 
we  find  similar,  though  less  frequent,  repetitions. 
The  name  J"  is  twice  revealed  to  Moses  E.x  3'^"" 
G-'".  The  naming  of  Meribah  and  the  events  wliieh 
gave  rise  to  it  are  twice  related  Ex  17'"',  Nu  20'"'^. 
Of  the  incidents  of  the  manna  and  the  quails,  each 
occurs  twice  E.x  16,  Nu  11.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  similar  laws  throughout  the  legislative  portion 
of  He.x.  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader.  We 
have  striking  examples  in  the  laws  for  the  bumt- 
otlering  Lv  1.  22"-*>,  the  thank-olleringsLvS.  7"--'. 
In  Joshua  we  find  in  12'"''  13""'-  two  descriptions  of 
the  territory  given  to  the  trans-Jordanie  tribes, 
quite  distinct  from  tlie  more  detailed  account  of 
tlie  portions  a.s.signed  to  the  separate  tribes  in 
1315-si  I'he  way  in  which  Caleb  obtained  his 
portion  is  fully  narrated  in  14*"",  and  stated  again 
as  though  a  fresh  fact  in  15",  and  enlarged  upon 
in  1.5'''"'".  The  lot  for  the  children  of  Joseph  is 
shortly  described  in  16''',  and  then  given  again  in 
rather  greater  detail,  but  with  some  repetitions,  in 
vv. ■'•''.  It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  the 
number  of  repetitions,  of  which  in  any  ca.se  this  is 
bj'  no  means  a  complete  list,  is  largely  increased  if 
we  regard  as  such  what  in  their  present  form 
appear  as  .similar  incidents  occurring  on  dill'erent 
occasions.  Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
three  deceptions  on  the  part  of  a  patriarch's  wife 
narrated  in  Gn  12'""'''  2U'""  '26'""  are  mere  variants 
of  the  same  story.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ex- 
pulsions of  Hagar  in  Gn  16.  21''"*'-. 

(6)  Frequent  dlscrepnnrici  and  inconsistencies. — 
The  Creation  story  beginning  with  Gn  2^''  differs 
from  that  of  l'-2*'  in  almost  every  particular,  but 
most  notably  in  the  order  of  creation,  the  manner 
in  which  man  is  created,  and  in  the  creation  of  one 
single  woman  after  that  of  a  single  man.  The 
Flood  according  to  7'^-  "  8'-  "•  "  busted  54  days, 
according  to  7'"  8*  at  lea.st  150.  [For  other  discrep- 
ancies see  Flood].  Abraham's  incredulity  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  Isaac's  birth  is  men- 
tioned in  17"  without  comment,  a-s  though  iiuite  a 
natural  thing.  Precisely  the  .sjime  incrcdnlity  on 
Sarah's  part  is  severely  reprimanded  in  IS'-"",  and 
a  dill'erent  occasion  and  explanation  of  Sarah's 
laughter  is  given  in  '21'-''.  The  youth  of  Sarah 
implied  in  12'""-"  '2tl'"'  is  inconsistent  with  Sarah's 
age  as  stated  in  17"  ;  and  it  is  strnnge  that 
Aiirahani,  so  old  that  his  begetting  of  Isaac  ia 
regarded  as  an  unheard  of  miracle  in  17"  18", 
should  after  Sarah's  death  have  married  a  second 
wife,  and  had  several  children  25'**.     The  caravan 
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which  hoii{;ht  Joseph  consisted  according  to  37*"" 
39'  of  Isliniaelites,  according  to  37^- *>  of  Midian- 
ites.  Often  totally  dillerent  exidanations  are  given 
of  the  same  name,  as  of  Issaehar,  wliich  in  SO'*-  "  is 
connected  witli  the  hire  for  the  love-aiioles  given 
liy  Leah  to  Kuchel,  in  30'"  with  tlie  litre  given 
by  tiod  to  I.eah  for  giving  her  handmaid  to  her 
husband.  In  30-°*  Zeimhin  is  so  named  because 
God  liad  given  Leah  a  good  dowry  (i3i),  in  v.*""  to 
express  the  liope  that  Jacob  would  dwell  (^3i)  with 
her.  Joseph  is  so  called  in  30^  liecause  God  had 
taken  away  (i^n)  Rachel's  reproach,  in  ver.'-**  in  the 
hiipe  that  J"  would  add  ('■,c')  another  son.  In  3'J'' 
Malianaim  is  so  called  because  of  the  i-mnyanics  of 
angels  which  Jacob  met  there,  in  32''"'  there  is  a 
signilicant  mention  of  the  two  companies  of  people, 
flocks,  etc.,  that  were  with  Jacob.  In  the  early 
history  of  Exodus  we  find  a  certain  number  of 
incidents  which  imply  that  the  Israelites  were 
living  among  the  Kgj'ptians,  as  the  story  of  the 
midwives  l"--,  and  especially  the  events  of  the 
Passover  night,  when  the  houses  of  the  Israelites 
had  to  be  marked  12'-  ",  and  the  Israelitish  women 
were  able  to  ask  for  jewels  of  their  Egyptian 
neighbours  12''-  **.  In  many  other  passages  the 
Israelites  are  described  as  living  in  Goshen,  a 
country  quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  by  immiinitv  from  plagues  (see  esp. 
Gn  46",  Ex  8-  0-*).  The  law  requiring  that  altars 
should  be  made  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones.  Ex  20-^, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  directions  given  so  soon 
after  for  the  altar  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with 
brass  in  27'''' ;  and  the  permission  to  erect  such 
altars  as  the  first  in  every  place  where  J"  should 
record  His  name,  implying  a  largo  number  of 
sanctuaries,  does  not  accord  with  the  frequent 
liirections  in  Dt  that  ofl'erings  should  be  made 
only  in  the  place  which  J"  should  choose,  Dt  12^"" 
etc.  Many  other  inconsistencies  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  article.  [See 
Exodus,  Lkviticus]. 

((■)  Want  of  continuity  and  order  in  the  narra- 
tive.— A  history  of  Noah  should  have  begun,  not  at 
Gn  6',  but  certainly  before  G",  and  most  probably 
before  5-'".  A  history  of  Noah's  sons  Gn  lo' 
should  have  included  9"'".  In  Gn  20'  'Abraham 
journeyed  from  thence,'  should  naturally  have 
followed  some  statement  mentioning  the  place 
where  he  was,  instead  of  a  chapter  dealing  with 
the  history  of  Lot.  Ch.  35"  implies  that  Jacob  had 
just  returned  from  Paddan-aram,  and  precludes 
the  events  of  ch.  34.  At  any  rate,  it  is  out  of  place 
after  the  revelation  in  35'.  In  37"''  '  Joseph  being 
seventeen  years,'  etc.,  in  the  present  text  follows 
what  is  evidently  the  beginning  of  a  history,  or 
more  probably  a  genealogy,  of  Jacob.  Ex  7'"" 
follows  awkwardly  after  7'"'.  It  would  be  naturally 
at  the  first  interview  that  Pharaoh  would  demand  a 
wonder.  Ch.  ll*,  in  which  Moses  speaks  as  a  matter 
of  cour.se  to  Pharaoh,  comes  strangely  after  10-'",  in 
which  he  agrees  never  to  see  Pharaoh's  face  again. 
In  the  Sinaitic  narrative  as  it  now  stands,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  intelligent  idea  of 
the  order  of  events.  In  Ex  19  alone,  Moses,  the 
old  man  of  80,  ascends  and  descends  the  mount 
no  fewer  than  4  times  iga- '•  8i>.  sb.  u.so.  a  c|j.  20 
follows  very  abruptly  upon  19^.  Moses  ascends 
agaia  apparently  in  2u-',  and  no  fewer  than  3  times 
in  ch.  24,  without  any  descent  being  mentioned 
between  24»-  '3-  's  In  ch.  33  there  is  obviously  no 
connexion  between  w.'-  and  ",  and  it  is  dLfficult  to 
see  the  connexion  between  vv.'-"  and  the  rest  of 
the  chapter,  and  throughout  there  is  a  want  of  any 
definite  order  in  the  various  pleadings  of  Moses 
with  God.  Lv  26 '«  marks  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation,  and  yet  other  cases  follow  in 
ch.  27,  and  a  second  similar  conclusion  is  given  at  the 
close,  27".     Nu  7'"'  seems  to  imply  that  prepara- 


tions for  the  jonrnev  from  Sinai  were  made  directly 
after  the  completion  and  consecration  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  see  what  room  is 
left  for  the  legislation  containeil  in  the  whole  of 
Leviticus.  The  account  of  the  sjiics  in  ch.  13  and 
the  rehcllion  of  Korali,  Dathan,  and  Abirain  in  ch. 
16  involvcnumerouspetty  ilillicultiesif  read  as  con- 
tinuous narratives  (see  below,  iii.  2.  (,').  The 
writing  of  Moses'  song  in  Dt  31-  and  of  the  law  in 
31-^  are  dearly  out  of  place,  the  former  referring 
to  the  following  chapter,  the  latter  to  the  laws 
given  in  previous  chapters.  The  breaks  in  Joshua 
are  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  but  a  careful 
reader  will  see  that  the  book  represents  two 
diflcrent  conceptions  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan — 
one  a  rapid  and  complete  conquest  of  almost  the 
whole  land  under  Josliua,  and  a  subsequent  allot- 
ment of  the  conquered  portions ;  the  other  a 
gradual  settlement  carried  out  by  the  independent 
action  of  several  tribes,  an  allotment  having  taken 
place  before  the  conquest.  The  latter  conception 
IS  more  in  agreement  witn  Jg  1.  But  the  accounts 
in  Joshua  which  embody  these  two  ideas  have 
been  so  carefully  interwoven  that  if  that  book 
stood  alone  it  would  be  difficult  to  fouud  an  argu- 
ment upon  them. 

{d)  Differences  of  style  and  conception. — These, 
especially  so  far  as  they  are  connecte<l  with  special 
phraseolojry,  will  be  treated  more  fully  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  inquiry.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said 
of  the  IJk.  of  Joshua,  to  point  out  two  very  striking 
examples.  (1)  Notice  the  very  remarkable  diU'er- 
ence  in  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  two 
Creation  stories,  Gn  1-2^  and  2-"'  etc.  The  first 
describes  creation  as  taking  place  in  a  systematic 
order,  reaching  its  climax  in  man  created  male  and 
female,  everything  being  made  out  of  nothing  by  a 
separate _/(«<  of  almighty  God.  In  the  second,  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  earth  (the  heavenly 
bodies  are  not  mentioned)  are  made,  after  the 
existence  of  the  first  man,  in  the  order  best  suited 
for  his  wants,  ending  in  the  creation  of  woman. 
Men  at  least  are  moulded  out  of  another  material, 
tlie  first  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the 
first  woman  out  of  a  rib  taken  from  her  husband. 
J"  walks  and  talks  almost  as  a  man  with  men. 
The  first  account  is  in  form  artificial  and  rhythmical, 
the  second  graphic  and  picturesque.  (2)  We  may 
obsen-e  the  same  kind  of  difi'erence  in  the  concep- 
tion of  Moses.  According  to  Ex  15^  4i«-"  lie  la 
indeed  an  able  and  practical  leader,  but  a  weak 
and  timid  speaker,  who  is  alloMed  to  engage  Aaron 
as  his  spokesman.  In  Dt  he  appears  as  the  most 
fluent  and  eloquent  speaker  of  tlie  Hible. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  these  facts  taken 
together  form  an  irresistible  argument  for  the 
belief  that  the  Hex.  was  compiled  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  It  has  been  sometimes  suggested  that 
Moses  compiled  Genesis,  but  actually  wrote  the 
last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  'this  does  not 
meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  because,  as  already 
seen,  the  .same  phenomena  which  prove  Genesis  to 
be  a  compilation  and  not  an  original  work  appear 
abundantly  in  Exodus,  and  evidently  enough  in 
the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  com- 
pilation must  therefore  have  taken  place  consider- 
ably after  the  time  of  Moses. 

ii.  Mkthod  of  Composition. — A.  Three  views 
at  least  are  pos.sible,  which  we  may  call  (1)  con- 
glomeration or  crystallization,  (2)  expansion,  (3) 
stratification. 

(1)  The  first  would  imply  that  a  number  ol 
fragments,  handed  down  either  in  writing  or  by 
oral  tradition,  were  collected  together  so  as  to 
form  a  literary  whole.  If  the  fragments  were 
collected  at  one  single  time  the  process  might 
aptly  be  called  conglomeration.     Crystallization 
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becomes  the  more  appropriate  term  if  we  suppose 
that  the  fragments  were  "inhered  by  degrees 
round  some  earlier  nucleus.  In  fact  it  approaches 
more  or  less  closely  to  (2). 

(2)  The  second  hypothesis  is  that  a  small  original 
document,  or  a  very  delinite  oral  tradition,  was 
expanded  by  frequent  revision  at  subsequent 
periods. 

(3)  Stratification  is  intended  to  imply  that 
certain  more  or  less  independent  documents,  dealing 
largely  with  the  same  series  of  events,  were  com- 
posed at  dill'erent  periods,  or,  at  any  rate,  under 
dill'erent  auspices,  and  were  afterwards  combined, 
3)  that  our  present  Hex.  contains  these  several 
ditlerent  literary  strata. 

There  is  probably  some  degree  of  truth  in  all 
these  hypotheses,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  last  most  nearly  exi)resse8  the 
truth,  and  with  some  modilications  it  is  the 
accepted  theory  of  the  great  body  of  modern  critics. 
The  necessary  modifications  are  :  (a)  that  each 
stratum,  before  its  incorporation  into  the  united 
work,  was  subject  to  more  or  less  revision,  and  in 
some  cases  considerable  expansion  from  time  to 
time  ;  (6)  that  the  combination  of  the  several  strata 
was  itself  a  gradual  process,  some  being  already 
combined  before  others  bad  been  produced  ;  (c)  that 
the  whole  when  combined  was  subject  to  editorial 
revision  ;  [d)  that  certain  fragments  remain  which 
probably  did  not  originally  belong  to  any  of  these 
larger  strata,  but  have  been  connected  with  them 
either  by  the  original  WTiters  or  by  later  revisers. 

B.  The  main  p'ounds  for  accepting  this  third 
hypothesis  (stratification)  are  :  (1)  that  the  various 
literary  pieces,  with  very  few  exceptions,  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  arranp:e  themselves  by 
lommon  characteristics  into  comparatively  few 
groups  ;  (2)  that  an  original  consecution  of  narra- 
ti"e  may  lie  frequently  traced  between  what  in 
thcii  present  form  are  isolated  fragments.  This 
will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  illus- 
tration. Let  us  suppose  a  problem  of  this  kind : 
Given  a  patchwork  quilt,  explain  the  character  of 
the  original  pieces  out  of  which  the  bits  of  stuff  com- 

Eosing  the  guilt  were  cut.  First,  we  notice  that, 
owever  well  the  colours  may  blend,  however  nice 
and  complete  the  whole  may  look,  many  of  the 
adjoining  pieces  do  not  actually  agree  in  material, 
texture,  pattern,  colour,  or  the  like.  Ergo,  they 
have  been  made  up  out  of  very  different  pieces  of 
stuff.  So  far,  we  have  only  proved  what  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  first  hypothesis  of  those  given  above,  a 
conglomeration  of  fragments.  But  suppose  that 
we  further  discover  that  many  of  the  bits,  though 
now  separated,  are  like  one  another  in  material, 
texture,  etc.,  we  may  conjecture  that  these  may 
have  been  cut  out  of  one  piece.  But  we  shall 
prove  this  beyond  reasonable  doubt  if  we  find  that 
several  bits  when  unpicked  fit  together,  so  that 
the  patt«m  of  one  is  continued  in  the  other  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  if  all  of  like  character  are  sorted 
out  they  form,  say,  four  groups,  each  of  which 
was  evidently  ome  a  single  piece  of  stuff,  though 
parts  of  each  are  found  missing  because,  no  doubt, 
they  have  not  been  recjuired  to  make  the  whole. 
But  we  make  the  analogy  with  the  Hexateuch  even 
closer,  if  we  further  suppose  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  quUt  the  bits  belonging  to,  say,  two  of  these 
groups  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  subsidiary 
pattern  within  the  larger  pattern  of  the  whole 
quilt,  and  had  evidently  been  sewn  together 
before  being  connected  with  other  parts  of  the 
quilt ;  ami  we  may  make  it  even  closer  still,  if  we 
suppose  that,  besides  the  more  important  bits  of 
stuli,  smaller  embellishments,  borderings,  and  the 
like,  had  been  added  so  as  to  improve  the  general 
elfect  of  the  whole. 

C.  It  will  now  be  shown  that  this  view  of  the 


composition  of  the  Hexateuch  is  borne  out  by  an 
examination  of  the  books.  To  do  so  we  will  "first 
call  attention  to  a  few  isolated  facts,  tlie  bearing 
of  which  on  the  general  question  will  afterwards 
appear.  ( 1 )  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader 
that  the  Bk.  of  Dt,  speaking  generally,  dilfers 
strikingly  in  style  and  character  from  the  other 
books  of  the  Hexateuch.  It  produces  when  read 
a  dill'erent  impression,  just  as  St.  John  produces  a 
dilferent  impression  from  the  other  Gospels.  On 
examination  we  discover  that  this  ditierence  of 
impression  is  chiefly  due  to  its  highly  spiritual 
tone  and  its  constant  appeal  to  the  emotions.  (2) 
In  Kx  20--23.  24'-'  we  find  a  definite  body  of  laws, 
religious  and  civil,  both  marked  by  their  singularly 
primitive  character,  described  as  wTitten  in  a  book, 
and  marking  the  basis  of  a  special  covenant  between 
God  and  man.  (3)  Throughout  a  lar<'e  part  of 
Exodus,  the  whole  of  Leviticus,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Numbers,  we  meet  with  a  large  number  of 
laws,  mainly  ritual,  but  partly  civil,  marked,  how- 
ever, throughout  by  a  sameness  of  tone  and  spirit, 
the  stress  being  always  laid  on  ceremonial  ooser- 
vances.  Thus  we  find  three  distinct  codes — the 
Covenant  code  (C),  the  Deuteronomic  (U),  the 
Levitical  or  Priestly  (P).  These  wUl  be  found  on 
comparison  to  differ,  not  only  in  general  tone  and 
snirit,  but  also  in  several  definite  details,  both  in 
tlieir  religiou.s  and  civil  portions.  For  instance, 
compare  C's  altar  of  earth  or  rough  stone  (Ex 
20^"-')  with  P's  elaborate  altar  of  acacia  wood 
overlaid  with  brass  (27'*),  the  offerer  apparently 
him-self  the  priest  in  C  (Ex  20")  with  the  Levites 
all  priests  in  U  (Dt  18'  etc.),  and  the  elaboration  of 
High  Priest,  Priests  and  Levites  of  P,  as  frequently 
throughout  Leviticus,  etc.  Notice  the  differences 
in  the  feasts  both  in  number  and  character :  in  C 
three,  entirely  agricultural,  depending  in  time  on 
the  season,  namely.  Unleavened  Bread,  Han-est, 
Ingathering,  Ex  23"""  (15''  appears  to  be  a  later 
interpolation,  cf.  34**) ;  in  D  also  three  :  Passover 
and  Unleavened  Bread,  Weeks,  Booths,  Dt  16, 
mainlj'  agricultural,  but  the  first  in  part  historical 
as  a  memorial  of  the  departure  from  Egypt  in 
haste,  the  last  two  still  dependent  on  the  seasons, 
vv.'- ",  or  the  second  only  relatively  fixed  if  the 
Passover  is  to  be  identified  with  the  beginning  of 
harvest ;  in  P  six  holy  seasons,  besides  the  Sabbath, 
mentioned  in  the  same  category  :  Passover,  Wave- 
sheaf,  Weeks,  Trumpets,  Day  of  Atonement, 
Booths,  Lv  23.  Two  of  these  only.  Wave-sheaf 
and  Weeks,  are  solely  agricultural,  the  last  partly 
agricultural  and  partly  historical.  The  meaning  of 
Trumpets isnot explained ;  the Passoveris historical, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  purely  religions.  The  law 
of  the  manumission  of  slaves  presents  similar  con- 
trasts. In  C  (Ex  21"-')  the  Hebrew  slave,  bought 
as  a  matter  of  course,  after  six  years'  servitude  is 
allowed  to  go  free,  but  without  the  wife  procured 
for  him  by  his  master  and  the  children  born  in 
servitude.  If  from  love  of  tlicse  or  his  master  he 
elects  to  stay,  bis  ear  is  bored,  and  he  becomes  his 
master's  slave  for  ever.  In  D  (Dt  15'^-'*)  the  Hebrew 
slave  who,  in  spile  of  his  slaverj',  is,  being  a  Hebrew, 
his  master's  brother,  aft«r  six  years'  8er\-itude  (or 
possibly  such  of  them  as  remained  till  the  Sab- 
batical year,  cf.  15'-")  is  to  \k  manumitted  with 
liberal  presents  in  gratituilo  for  his  treat  sen-ice. 
Nothing  is  said  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  to  l>o  manumitted 
too.  If  from  love  for  his  master  and  his  master's 
family  he  elects  to  stay,  he  is  treated  as  in  C.  In 
P  (Lv  25*-'')  if  a  Hebrew,  here  called  a  brother,  ia 
sold  into  slavery  through  poverty  (it  is  not  con- 
ceived possible  under  any  other  circumstances),  he 
is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  slave  at  all,  but  a.s  a 
hired  servant.  He  is  to  be  manumitted  \rilh  hit 
wife  and  children  in  the  year  of  jubile,  wLen  ha 
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returns  to  his  familj-  and  family  possessions,  which 
are  tlien  restored  to  liim.  But,  even  before  tills, 
any  relative  had  the  power  to  redeem  him,  or  he 
might  redeoiii  himself.  Slaves  proper  were  to  be 
only  from  the  heathen  around,  or  from  the  stranger 
/hat  sojourned  with  them,  and  these  were  an 
absolute  possession  and  heirloom. 

That  these  thrive  laws  here  contrasted  belong  to 
ditl'erent  dates  is  obvious.  The  similarity  of  form 
makes  it  equally  clear  that  they  are  ditl'erent 
versions,  by  revision,  of  the  same  law.  The  order 
of  dates,  both  with  respect  to  these  and  the  re- 
li^ous  laws  before  compared,  is  easily  determined. 
The  natural  order  is  from  the  8imi)ler  to  the  more 
elaborate  ritual,  from  the  more  barbarous  to  the 
kindlier  treatment  of  fellow-countrymen.  We 
should  expect  that  in  course  of  time  leasts  would 
be  added,  and  for  the  sake  of  general  convenience 
their  dates  more  definitely  lixea,  and  the  priesthood 
become  more  ordered  ana  delined.  We  know,  too, 
that,  as  the  danger  of  foreign  invasion  increased, 
the  idea  of  a  nation  and  of  a  religion  both  abso- 
lutely different  from  all  others  became  more  and 
more  prominent,  and  hence  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  treatment  of  the  forei^er  and  the 
Israelite  is  a  characteristic  of  late  date  (cf.  Neh 
IS'^-"').  We  gather,  then,  that  C,  D,  P  is  the 
historical  order  of  these  codes.  It  will  be  seen 
on  examination  how,  in  almost  every  particular, 
D  marks  a  transition  between  C  and  P  in  the 
law  of  manumission.  In  C  the  treatment  of  slaves 
is  harsh.  They  are  regarded  as  little  better  than 
the  absolute  propertv  of  their  masters.  They 
have  only  the  one  cliance  of  freedom,  which,  if 
they  have  married  in  slavery,  can  only  be  accepted 
at  the  cost  of  breaking  the  sacred  ties  of  family. 
In  D  this  harshness  almost,  if  not  entirely,  dis- 
appears. It  is  suggested  that  the  master  might 
treat  his  slave  so  kindly  that  the  latter  would, 
apart  from  all  other  considerations,  prefer  his 
service  to  liberty,  and  if  he  did  not  the  master  was 
to  reward  him  liberally.  But  if  the  slave  elected 
to  remain  he  had  no  second  chance  of  liberty.  In 
P  the  kindness  hinted  at  in  D  becomes  a  legal  re- 
quirement. The  Hebrew  slave  had  always  through 
redemption  a  chance  of  liberty,  and  could  not 
legally  remain,  even  nominally,  a  slave  after  the 
year  of  jubile.  The  perpetual  servitude  of  a 
Hebrew  was  in  no  case  permissible. 

D.  now  are  these  three  codes  related  to  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  Hexateuch?  We  may  begin  by 
examining  Genesis.  We  find  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  divided  into  groups  of  longer  or 
shorter  pieces,  generally  paragrapns  or  chapters, 
distinguished  respectively  by  tne  almost  exclusive 
use  of  Elohim  or  J"  as  the  name  of  God.  As  the 
latter  is  the  ordinary  word  throughout  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  it  suggests  at  once  that  Elohim 
is  purposely  used  in  those  sections  where  it  occurs, 
because,  according  to  Ex  3''"'^  6-"*,  the  name  J"  was 
first  revealed  to  Moses  in  Midian,  and  it  seemed 
improper  to  anticipate  the  name,  even  in  the 
narrative  portions  of  an  earlier  period.  Further,  it 
shows  that  this  scruple  was  felt  by  one  or  more 
writers,  but  not  by  all.  The  theory  advocated  by 
some  opponents  of  biblical  criticism,  that  the  names 
are  used  by  the  same  wTiter  with  special  reference 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  Elohim  representing  the 
God  of  power,  J"  the  God  of  love,  or  other  such  dis- 
tinctions, does  not  tally  with  the  facts.  WTiy  in  two 
narratives  both  dealing  with  Creation,  and  in  two 
narratives  both  dealing  with  Abraham  and  Sarah's 
deceit,  should  Elohim  be  used  in  one  of  them  and 
J"  in  the  other  ?  But  in  other  sections  the  name 
of  God  either  seldom  occurs,  or  Elohim  is  used  by 
or  to  strangers,  in  which  case  J"  is  on  other 
grounds  inappropriate ;  or  again,  in  certain  sections 
the  two  names    seem    to    be  used   indifferently. 


Again,  bej-ond  Ex  6,  the  name  of  God  is  of  less 
use  as  a  criterion,  because  Eluhira  occurs  seldom. 
We  will  provisionally  design.ate  the  group  of 
passages  in  which  J "  is  used  as  J,  those  in  which 
Elohim  is  used  a-s  E.  On  further  examination  \va 
discover  that  while  J  is,  generally  speaking,  con- 
sistent in  style  and  character,  E,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  into  two  very  distinct  groups.  One  of  them, 
which  we  will  call  provisionally  E',  is  very  much 
like  J  in  general  cliaracter  and  in  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals,  and,  moreover,  has  in  many 
parts  been  combined  presumably  with  J.  The 
other,  E^,  is  entirely  unlike  either  of  these  in 
style,  but  will  be  found  on  further  examination  to 
bear  in  point  of  language  and  character  a  close 
atlinity  to  the  P  code.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the 
love  for  ceremonial  law,  as  the  Sabbath  (Gn  2'-- '), 
the  provision  against  eating  blood  (Gn  9^),  the  rite 
of  circumcision  (17,  etc.);  but  even  more  remark- 
ably by  the  use  of  the  characteristic  vocabulary 
anu  stylo  of  P.  For  example,  in  Gn  1-2^  'after  his 
(her  or  their)  kind  '  occurs  very  frequently  as  well 
as  in  ()'-'"  7".  It  also  occurs  in  Lv  nu-aa  (g  times), 
and  far  less  frequently  in  the  parallel  passage  of 
D  (l)t  14""") ;  '  be  fruitful  and  mulliidy  occurs  in 
Gnl-"=«8"9'35",Lv26'>.  'Everything that creepeth 
upon  the  earth  (or  ground),'  Gn  ya.  m.  ao  ^m -,<s.  u.  n 
[contrast  7^  of  J],  Lv  1 1-"-«.  We  see,  then,  that 
the  most  charactoristic  phrases  of  Gn  1-2^  occur  not 
only  in  similarly  characterized  (i.e.  E')  pas.sages  of 
Genesis,  but  also  in  the  code  of  P.  W  e  are  thus 
justilied  in  regarding  P  and  E^  as  parts  of  a  single 
source,  and  in  future  we  shall  understand  P  as  in- 
cluding both.  If  we  examine  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  we  find  the  same 
phenomena,  except  that  as  here  J"  is  most  fre- 
quently used  as  the  name  of  God  after  Ex  3,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  distinguish  J  and  E.  P 
can  usually  be  separated  with  little  diifi<'ulty 
because  of  its  very  marked  character.  Now,  if  we 
coin]);ire  C  with  J  and  E,  we  find  that  it  bears  close 
affinities  in  point  of  language  to  both,  so  that  we 
may  call  it  JE,  meaning  thereby  that  in  its  final 
form  it  is  probably  a  combination  of  both,  and  we 
shall  further  find  it  convenient  to  use  this  expres- 
sion for  the  present  for  the  J  and  E  elements 
generally,  without  at  this  stage  making  any 
attempt  to  distinguish  them.  We  shall  find  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  narratives,  as  distinct 
from  the  laws,  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  belong  to 
JE,  whereas,  with  special  exceptions,  the  legal 
portions  belong  to  P.  In  the  last  chapters  of  Dt 
and  in  ths  whole  of  Joshua  we  find  elements  of 
JE.  In  the  latter  book  we  also  find  elements 
which  connect  it  with  D  (see  below  iii.  1.  C).  It 
should  be  observed  that  not  only  do  we  find  here 
and  there  dill'erent  separate  pieces  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch, shown  by  their  characters  to  belong  to  these 
three  sources,  P,  D,  JE,  but  the  pieces  wUl  often 
be  found  connected  together  by  an  obvious  contin- 
uity of  subject  when  pieced  together,  like  the  bits 
of  patchwork  in  the  illustration  with  which  we 
started.      For  example,  if  we  read  continuously 

Gn   11^-53  12^b.O   ^36a.  lib.  12a   Jglft.S.  15-16  J-y^    jgviy  Ol**- "-b-fi 

23.  25''"*,  passages  mainly,  on  other  grounds, 
attributed  to  P,  we  get  an  almost  continuous  and 
complete,  though  very  concise,  account  of  Abra- 
hams life.  When  we  consider  the  number  of 
revisions  which  the  books  of  OT  must  have  passed 
through,  this  is  remarkable,  and  shows  what  a 
stron"  inclination  the  composers  and  editors  must 
have  had  to  preserve  everytliing  which  they  found, 
iii.  Characteristics  of  the  different 
Sources. — What  has  hitherto  been  said  is  little 
more  than  a  statement  of  what  has  been  proved  by 
the  critical  investigation  of  some  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  A  really  satisfactory  proof  can  only  ba 
obtained  by  one  who  has  the  patience  to  work  out 
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the  problem  step  bj  step  for  himself.  But  to  do 
this  adequately  a  fuller  account  of  these  sources 
is  necessary.  For  the  convenience  of  the  critical 
student  these  will  now  he  taken  in  their  order  of 
dirticulty,  the  first  beinj;  that  wliich  can  be  most 
eiiaily  distinguished,  and  so  with  the  rest. 

1.  D. — A.  Characteristics  uf  D. — As  already  ob- 
8er%'ed,(f()  the  larrjcr  truitx  uf  IJ  are  very  easUy  recog- 
iiiz"d.  A  serious  student  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
hortatory  character  of  l)t,  its  tone  of  gent  le  pleading, 
its  spirituality  as  regards  both  (Jod  and  man.  God 
has  no  outward  and  visible  form  ( l)t  4'")  ;  God  is 
near  man,  and  His  law  is  within  man's  heai't  (30""'''); 
man's  relation  to  (!od  is  by  nothing  more  truly 
expres.sed  than  by  love  (6°  lu'-).  The  heart  needs 
circumcision  ( 10'"  30°).  Dt  may  be  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hexateuch.  Comparatively  little  import- 
ance is  attached  to  religious  ceremony.  Though 
opposed  to  anthropomorphism,  the  writer  expresses, 
in  a  very  marked  way,  the  personality  of  God  in 
language  which  implies  anthroiiopaihic  views ; 
notice  esp.  ffi  6".  (h)  Tlie  aims  and  contents  of  Dt 
are  eiiually  characteristic.  It  seeks  emphatically 
to  establish  the  worship  of  one  God  (0^),  and 
enjoins  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  visible  re- 
jiresentations  of  J"  as  well  as  of  heathen  gods,  the 
first  by  implication  (4"),  the  second  by  reiterated 
statement  (7'''°  etc.  12-'  etc.),  tlie  abolition  of  all 
ilaces  of  worship  except  the  one  sanctuary  chosen 
jv  God  ( 12'>-'-  "•  '*•  '»•  '■'»  16'-- "  etc. ).  Here,  and  here 
alone,  they  were  to  ofler  their  sacrifices  and  keep 
their  feasts,  (c)  Among  the  institutions  contem- 
plated, or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  described, 
by  Dt  are  a  monarchy  (17"'-°),  a  prophetic  order 
(IS"''-"),  a  priesthood  of  Levitcs;  that  is  to  say, 
every  Levite  is  a  priest  without  distinction  ;  the 
plira.se  'the  priests  the  Levites'  occurs  frequently 
(17''  18'  etc.).  (d)  The  stifle  of  Dt  is  smooth  and 
flowing,  tending  to  redun<lancy,  generally  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  but  at  times  perhajis  a  little  tedious. 
Notice  especially  the  accumulation  of  synonyms, 
or  of  words  of  the  same  class.  Such  phrases  as 
'  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  sout,'  etc.  ;  '  the 
ordinances,  the  statutes,  and  t\\c  judgments' ;  'the 
stranger,  the  undow,  and  the  fatlu-rless,'  are  fre- 

?uent.      There   is,   too,  a  constant  repetition  of 
avourite  phrases  (see  below,  li  (2)). 

B.  Language  of  D. — We  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  distinguish  (1)  favourite  words,  especially  where 
one  synonym  is  used  in  preference  to  anotlier;  (2) 
characteristic  phrases  and  expressions.  Under  (1) 
notice  especially  Horeb  (for  Sinai),  nEx  'a  maid- 
servant' (:in?¥'  only  in  28'") ;  Kan,  the  unusual  word 
for  '  sin'  (the  common  form  nnsn  occurs  thrice  only) ; 
n^'it;  'earth'  or  '  ground,'  very  frequently  in  former 
Beiise  (for  common  p,N) ;  ^^h  '  heart,'  very  frequent 
{zh  only  4  times)  ;  15'?  '  to  teach,'  very  frequent, 
marking  the  didactic  character  of  tlie  book  ;  n'^'^p 
'a  curse,'  frequent  (nS^i  occurs  6  times,  5  of  them  in 
Bt  29) ;  3-ip  with  3  or  p  '  in  '  or  '  from  the  midst  of ' 
(for  ii>n) ;  -.Tp  '  to  keep,  observe,'  very  frequent,  esp. 
of  keeping  God's  laws,  etc.  ;  also  in  Niphal  in  such 
phrases  as  '  take  heed  to  thyself.'  Under  (2)  the 
phra-ses  'J"  thy  (your,  etc.)  God,'  'hear,  O  Israel,' 
'prolong  thy  (your)  days,'  'cleave  to  J"  thy  God,' 
'  serve  other  gods,  whicli  neither  you  nor  your 
fathers  have  known,'  'that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,'  'that  thou  mayest  po.sscss  the  land,'  "at 
that  time,'  are  sutUciently  familiar.  Under  Iwth 
(l)and  (2)  we  have  given  only  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  examples  out  of  many.  To  show  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  we  should  have  to  point  out 
the  relative  frequency  of  a  very  nuicli  larger 
number  of  words  and  phriuses.  l!ut  those  givi'U 
arc  .so  thoroughly  characteristic  that  they  will  bo 
Bt  once  recognized  as  .specially  belonging  to  Dent, 
by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  thai  book.  Turn 
for  example  to  Dt  li'"'.     In  these  3  verses,  taken 


almost  at  random,  at  least  8  examples  occur  of  th« 
words  and  phra-ses  mentioned  above  ;  indeed  thera 
is  hardly  a  single  phrase  in  them,  excepting  '  a 
land  flowing  willi  milk  and  honey,'  which  does  not 
illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  the  book.  It  should 
be  realized,  too,  that  such  dillerencesof  style  as  wa 
can  feel  and  appreciate  go  far  beyond  what  can  be 
expressed  categorically,  just  as  we  may  recognize 
a  friend's  face,  or  even  his  step  or  his  handwriting, 
from  a  thousand,  although  we  couKl  but  very  im- 
perfectly describe  the  manifold  peculiarities  which 
make  up  its  individuality  of  character.  These  re- 
marks are  also  true,  more  or  less,  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  other  sources  of  the  Hexateuch. 

C.  Extent  of  D. — Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  D 
as  though  it  coincided  exactly  with  Dt ;  but,  as  a 
fact,  we  find  on  examination  i/i)  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  mark  D  are  not  found  in 
some  few  sections  of  Dt  at  all.  (6)  In  other 
parts  of  Dt  they  are  found  less  constantly,  and 
these  have  also  some  peculiarities  of  their  own. 
(c)  The  characteristics  of  D,  or  some  of  them,  are 
found  also  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Hexateuch. 
In  other  wor>ls,  D  may  be  used  in  a  narrower  and 
a  wider  sense.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  includes 
only  Dt  5-34  (or  perhaps  12-34),  except  at  least 
3114-23  32«-"  347-9  (see  below,  iii.  2  C).  The  i)or- 
tions  of  Hex.  outside  of  Dt  belonging  to  D  in  the 
wider  sense  are  not  so  easily  determined,  though 
the  f.'ict  that  some  do  so  belong  may  be  regarded 
as  certain.  The  reason  is  that  in  other  parts  of 
the  Hex.  we  find  very  few  passa"es  which  ajipear 
to  have  been  originally  written  by  D,  but  several 
which  seem  to  have  been  revised  by  one  or  more 
writers  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  D,  because  we 
find  in  them  traces  also  of  the  characters  which 
distinguish  the  earlier  documents.  Such  revisions 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest  ditliculties  of 
hililical  criticism,  and  it  requires  very  nice  handliii"; 
to  disentangle  the  various  literary  elements,  but 
their  extent  is  not  large  emmgh  to  throw  the  least 
serious  doubt  on  the  larger  results  of  criticism,  nor 
can  there  be  any  serious  doubt  of  the  fact  of  such 
revisions  hiiving  taken  place.  As  far  as  D  is  con- 
cerned, the  revision  seems  to  have  varied  very  much 
in  difl'erent  cases.  Sometimes  a  mere  characteristic 
touch  is  added.  Sometimes  D  must  have  rewritten 
passages  altogether.  Sometimes  again  D  ajipears  to 
nave  expanded  the  narratives,  etc.,  by  considerable 
insertions.  This  being  the  case,  we  can  hardlj-  \n- 
surprised  at  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  critics.  Thus  Dillraann  hnds  in  Genesis  a 
large  number  of  passages  belonging  to  D,  whereas 
several  critics  find  none  at  all.  Tlie  most  charac- 
teristic I)  pa.s.sage  of  Genesis  is  18'".  The  sugges 
tion  that  Abraham  would  or  should  command  his 
children  reminds  us  of  Dt  4'"  6' 11'"  etc.  'Keeping' 
(of  God's  commandments)  and  'doing  judgment,' 
etc.,  are  characteristically  Deuteronomic  ;  for  the 
latter  cf .  Dt  6'.  Notice  also  the  use  of  the  synonym.- 
'justice'  and  'judgment.'  Ex  IS'""  is  believed  by 
many  critics  to  liave  been  revised  by  D.  The  solemn 
injunction  to  remember  a  great  event  in  v.',  the 
emphatic  use  of  '  this  day'  in  vv.*- ',  the  direction 
to  instruct  the  children  in  v.",  the  striking  meta- 
phors of  vv."  and  ",  are  all  familiar  characters  of 
D  (.see  Dt  16'  6'*  6»  11"),  though  it  is,  of  course, 
[Kissible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dt  6'-  """^  are  in 
reality  exuan.sions  of  this  very  pa.ssage.  There 
are  a^so  cnaracteristic  D  touclies  in  Ex  15^''"-*, 
'  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,'  'diligently  hearken,' 
'  .1"  thy  (iod,'  '  commandmeiit.s  an<l  statutes.' 
When  several  touches  of  this  sort  occur  together, 
it  is  extremely  imiuobable  that  they  are  the  result 
of  a  mere  coincidence.  I'erhaps  the  most  instruc- 
tive example  of  a  D  revision  is  in  the  Decalocin 
in  Ex  '2(1.  The  expansion  of  the  Decalogue,  as  dis- 
I  tinct  from  the  short  commandments,  which  probal>l.^ 
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were  tlie  original  '  ten  words,'  is  full  of  D  phrases : 
for  example,  'J"  thy  God'  (vv.'-- '■ '"■ '-),  '  jealous 
God'  (v.°),  'love  me  and  keep  uiy  commandments' 
(v."),  and  especially  '  that  thy  days  may  be  long ' 
(v.'-).  There  appear  to  be  traces  of  a  similar  revision 
in  Ex  34'<>'^"> ;  and  Nu  21*'-»  is  by  several  critics 
regarded  as  interpolated  from  Dt  3'"*.  When  we 
come  to  Joshua  we  lind  that  passages  so  charac- 
terized, instead  of  being  as  it  were  sporailic,  become 
frequent;  but  except  in  23,  which  is  throughout 
Deuteronomic  in  style,  they  are  mostly  conlined  to 
the  first  13  chapters.  This  seems  to  show  that 
previous  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
were  rewritten  by  D,  who  also  added  supple- 
mentary passages,  such  as  IS'  21"-22*  23  and 
parts  of  24,  while  in  the  earlier  liooks,  as  in  some 
of  the  Exodus  passages  already  cited,  tlie  1) 
elements  are  so  fused  as  to  make  an  exact  analysis 
very  ililhcult  and  uncertain. 

Z).  Date  and  Origin  of  D.—T),  or  part  of  D,  has 
lonij  been  recognized  as  the  book  found  in  the  temple 
in  .Josiah's  reign,  the  account  of  which  is  given  in 
2  Iv  22,  chieflj'  on  the  following  grounds.  (1)  The 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  of  tlie  legal 
portions  of  it,  could  not  have  been  read  tivicc  in 
one  li'ii/,  as  was  apparently  the  case  with  this  book 
(2  K  22"  23^).  (2)  Josiah's  reforms,  confessedly 
based  upon  this  discovered  book,  were,  in  fact, 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Dt  (ce)  bj'  the  destruction 
of  tlie  high  places,  not  only  idolatrous,  but  those 
in  which  J"  had  been  worshipped  (2  K  2:!'-  *),  so 
that  the  one  single  sanctuary,  so  emphatieally 
ordered  in  Dt,  then  first  became  an  established 
fact  (it  is  clear  that  the  attempt  of  Hezekiah, 
2  K  is*,  to  put  down  the  high  places  was  only 
]iartial  or  tentative) ;  and  (A)  in  connexion  with 
tliis  by  the  keeping  of  the  passover  at  Jerusalem, 
ef.  2  k  23-'-^  with  Dt  16^- « ;  (c)  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Asherira  and  of  all  idolatrous  images  and 
symbols  of  worship.  (3)  The  stress  laid  upon 
the  prophetic  order  is  specially  suitable  to  this 
period,  when  the  prophets  exercised  so  great  and 
wide  an  inlluence.  That  Jeremiah  should  have 
been  permitted  to  utter  such  prophecies  as  those 
contained  in  chs.  7  and  22  with  reference  to  the 
temple  worship  and  the  royal  house  without 
molestation,  shows  the  awe  which  the  prophet's 
office  inspired.  (4)  The  peculiar  ideas  and  tiioughts, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  phraseology,  of  D  pene- 
trate Jeremiali's  prophecies,  and  in  a  less  degree 
those  of  Ezekiel,  as  we  should  expect  from  a  newly- 
written,  epoch-making  book.  Take,  for  example, 
such  remarkable  thoughts  as  the  spiritual  cir- 
cumcision, cf.  Dt  10'«  30"  with  Jer  6'"  9=»-  =«,  Ezk 
44',  and  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  cf.  Dt  30"'" 
with  Jer  31'>-»*  and  Ezk  36".  But  in  both  cases, 
the  latter  especiallv,  the  peculiarities  in  the  stt/le, 
etc.,  of  these  prophetic  WTiters  forbid  our  ascrib- 
ing Dt  to  either  prophet.  And  yet  some  of  the 
ideas  of  Dt  are  to  be  found  in  a  less  complete 
form  in  Isaiah,  and  in  this  connexion  we  may 
bear  in  mind  the  first  attempts  by  Hezekiah  to 
put  down  the  worship  of  the  high  places.  From 
these  facts  we  may  conclude  that  Dt,  or  the 
essential  part  of  it,  was  written  either  in  the  reign 
of  M.anasseh,  or  very  early  in  that  of  Josiah.  ( 1 )  If 
the  former,  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
priest  or  priests,  who  employed  the  time  sjjent  in 
forced  seclusion  in  committing  to  writing  their  view 
of  the  law,  derived  partly  from  earlier  documents, 
partly  from  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  priests, 
and  coloured  largely,  no  doubt,  by  the  religious 
ideas  and  feelings  ot  their  own  time.  In  this  waj' 
round  an  earlier  n\icleus  a  new  body  of  laws  might 
have  gathered,  which  would  naturally  have  de- 
veloped all  the  more  rapidly,  as  the  priests,  unable 
during  the  long  reign  ot  Manasseh  to  perform  their 
ordinary  functions,  had  more  leisure  for  spiritual 


meditation,  just  as  afterwards  the  Mishna  resu'ted 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian. 
If  so,  this  law-book  was  probably  hidden  by  some 
priest  for  safety  in  the  temple,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  survive  those  troublous  times  as  the  written 
record  of  God's  law,  and  the  discovery  of  it  may 
have  been  perfectly  genuine.  Even  supposing  that 
its  existence  and  whereabouts  were  secrets  known 
to  the  priests,  this  would  not  present  a  very  serious 
moral  dilhculty.  Just  as  the  writer  or  writers  of 
Dt  in  describing  the  customs  and  laws  of  their  own 
times  genuinely  believed  thattliey  were  giving  the 
laws  dictated  by  Moses  by  express  revelation,  iheii 
successors  would  have  held  the  same  belief,  even 
though  they  may  have  known  that  they  had  been 
secretly  written  down,  ju.st  as  late  Jews  lirnily 
believed  that  besides  the  Pentateuch  a  verj-  large 
number  of  laws  had  been  handed  down  from  Moses 
by  oral  tradition.  To  understand  the  views  of 
such  an  age  we  must  first  realize  the  entire  absence 
of  an3'thing  approaching  to  literary  criticism.  (2) 
Although  not  a  necessary  result  of  accepting  the 
later  date,  the  majority  of  critics  believe  thit 
book  of  the  law  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  pious 
fraud  promulgated  by  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  with  the 
intention  of  deceivin"  Josiah  into  the  belief  that  the 
reforms  which  they  desired  were  the  express  com- 
mand of  God  revealed  to  Moses.  We  must  reserve 
for  a  later  stage  some  remarks  about  the  various 
extensions  and  modifications  of  D.  It  will  be 
enough  at  present  to  say  that  according  to  either 
view  the  book  discovered  can  hardly  be  the  whole 
of  Dt,  but  rather  the  law  which  it  contains,  i.e. 
in  the  main,  12-29'  or  12-31",  with  possibly  the 
addition  of  5-11. 

2.  P.  The  Priestly  Book. — A.  The  most  striking 
general  characteristics  of  Pare:  (1)  first  and  fore- 
most, the  love  of  ceremonial  law,  most  obvious,  of 
course,  in  the  legal  sections,  as  in  Leviticus  and 
the  Priestly  laws  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  but  very 
noticeable  also  in  the  narrative  sections,  as  shown, 
for  example,  in  the  institution  and  reference  to 
the  Sabbatli  in  Gn  2^-  »,  Ex  16='-^  ;  the  prohibition 
against  eating  blood,  Gn  9^  ;  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, Gn  17.  21»-»;  the  Passover,  Ex  12'-=",  Joa 
gio-i3_  (2)  Fondness  for  statistical  details,  esp. 
those  connected  with  persons  and  dates.  The  exact 
lengths  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  are  always 
given,  Gn  5.  9^  U'o-^^etc.  By  the  age  of  a  patri- 
arch are  marked  the  exact  dates  of  important 
events,  such  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Plood, 
Gn  7"  8^',  in  which  last  the  very  day  of  the  month 
is  given  ;  the  institution  of  circumcision,  17^  ;  the 
age  of  the  father  at  the  birth  of  the  firstborn  (or 
covenant?)  son,  Gn  5.  ll'"'^.  The  exact  details  and 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  given,  6""",  as  well  as  of 
every  part  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  contents.  Ex 
25-31"  3.5-40.  Notice  also  the  frequent  insertion 
of 'genealogies,  for  the  most  part  little  more  than 
lists  of  names,  Gn  5.  nw-is  25i;-'»  36.  (3)  A  ten- 
dency to  symmetry  and  similarity  of  phraseology  in 
describing  similar  events.  Notice,  for  example, 
in  Gn  1  tne  regular  repetition  of  such  phrases  as 
'  and  God  said  '  and  '  God  saw  that  it  was  good,' 
'  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
(second,  etc.)  day.'  The  genealogies  of  Gn  5  and 
11  are  like  recurring  patterns,  the  verses  scarcely 
varying  except  in  the  name  and  the  number 
of  years.  In  the  five  wonders  of  P  in  Ex  7-9  (see 
below  iii.  2.  C)  there  is  a  similar  framework  of 
phraseology  into  which  the  varying  details  are  in- 
serted. 'J"  spake  unto  Aaron  (or  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron) '—direction  how  to  perform  the  wonders, 
beginning  in  the  first  four  with  '  take  thy  rod,'  or  an 
equivalent  phrase — statement  that  the  plague  was 
done  accordingly — thatthe  magicians  could  (orrould 
not  in  the  last  two)  do  so  with  their  enchantments — 
and  that  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  (with  s  )me 
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variation  of  phrase),  'and  he  hearkened  not  unto 
tliein  as  J "  had  spoken.'  (4)  We  see  also  the  same 
tendency  to  symmetry  in  the  insertion  of  the  sume 
or  similar  headings  in  introducing  subjects  of  a 
like  kind,  as  '  these  are  the  generations  of,'  Gn  2* 
(transposed  probably  from  before  Gn  1')  5'  &  10' 
Ijio.  S7  0512.18  3tji  37a  .and  Moses  gave  unto  the 
tril)e  of,'  Jos  13"-  **•  " ;  and  of  similar  conclusions 
at  the  end  of  a  subject  or  part  of  a  subject,  as,  for 
exami)le,  in  Gn  10»-  2»-  «',  Ex  259-  *>  26*',  Jos  13^-  ^. 
(5)  Inform  P  is  in  its  narrative  portions  little  more 
lliun  a  couection  0/  dry  annals.  Stories  are  seldom 
inserted,  and  when  they  are  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  ceiemonial  provision,  as  the  Creation  story  of 
Gn  1  for  the  Sabbath,  the  Flood  story  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  prohibition  against  eating  blood. 
Both  lack  the  f)icturesqueness  of  the  corresponding 
J  stories,  and  all  that  r  has  to  say  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  the  bare  statement 
of  19^.  There  is  nothing  thought  worth  preserv- 
ing of  P's  history  of  Joseph  except  the  short  statis- 
tics of  Gn  37'-^  41'^  46''-\  and  possibly  47'>"- '""  -""'• 
".  (6)  P's  sti/le  is  stiff  and  formal,  and  seldom 
marked  by  delicate  poetic  feeling  or  grace  of  treat- 
ment, though  occasionally  stately  and  dignified, 
as  in  the  Creation  narrative,  where  the  symmetry 
is  certainly  melodious,  and  adds  grandeur  to  the 
conception.  The  repetitions  help  us  to  realize  the 
almighty  power  of  God.  So,  too,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  five  wonders  in  Egypt,  Ex  7-9,  the  re- 
petitions serve  to  intensify  the  stubborn  ohstinacy 
of  Pharaoh  in  resisting  the  divine  power.  Again, 
Gn  23,  though  introduced  by  P  with  tlie  obvious 
purpo.se  of  accounting  for  the  burying-place  of  the 
patriarchs,  is  distinctly  interesting  because  of  its 
archi-eologica]  quaintness,  and  is  probably  based 
upon  some  ancient  document.  The  same  is  true  of 
Gn  14,  if,  as  some  critics  maintain,  in  its  present 
form  it  belongs  to  P. 

B.  V ocahulary  and  Language  of  P. — In  Genesis 
and  E.x  1-5,  prior  that  is  to  the  revelation  of  the 
name  J",  P  always  uses  as  the  name  of  God 
'  Klohim '  or  ":»•  Sn  '  God  Almighty,'  the  latter 
es]!.  of  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  the  patriarchs, 
if.  Ex  6^  with  Gn  17'  35"  48» ;  P  uses  Sxi.;;-  -p 
'  the  sons  of  Israel,'  not  '  Israel,'  so  also  '  the  chil- 
dren of  Heth  '  ('Hittite'  only  in  sing.)  ;  'i»  (130 
times)  for  the  more  archaic  ';:«  (once  only  in  P) ; 
I5.XI  in  the  phrase  'gathered  to  his  people,'  of 
burial ;  '  according  to  their  generations ' ;  n}p:i  -9; 
'male  and  female,'  Gn  1'-'  6"  (in  7'  J  has  Spfsi  a-v. 
'  man  and  his  wife '),  Lv  3'-  °  etc. ;  '  thou  (you,  etc. ) 
and  thy  seed  after  thee,'  Gn  9»,  Ex  28"  ;  n;?  '  by  the 
hand  of,'  with  words  of  command  ;  '  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  otf  from  his  iieople,'  and  similar  phrases,  Gn 
17'*  (contrast  'shall  surely  be  put  to  death'  in  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  21  (E)) ;  pS  'to  niunnur' 
(only  in  P);  f?  'kind,'  Gn  1  (throughout),  Lv  IP''- '»; 
IJf  ;n  '  the  dwelling,'  of  the  taliernacle  (about  100 
times) ;  rn-j  '  testimony,'  as  in  the  phrase  'the  ark 
of  the  testimony'  (only  thrice  in  JE,  and  that  in 
disputed  passages)  ;  ni.T  cvn  oi';;j  '  in  the  bone  of  this 
day,'  i.e.  'in  tliis  very  day,'  14  times;  'be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply,'  very  freiiuent ;  '  Paddan-arani,' 
never  'Naharaim'  (the  abode  of  Lalian  is  called 
'  Haran'  in  JE,  cf.  Gn  28'"  29*  with  'JS-  33'"  35", 
'tlie  children  of  the  East' in  29');  '  Sinai '  (never 
'Iloreb').  There  is  also  an  avoiiiance  of  several 
otherwise  common  words  and  phrases,  such  as  kj 
;\ith  imperatives,  en;  '  drive  out,'  ipn  n-;-,}  '  do 
mercy,'  "ipVi  '  and  ho  added  '  to  do  something,  i.e.  did 
it  again,  3-;n  'c^  '  by  the  mouth,  i.e.  the  edge,  of  the 
sword,'  though  these  last  two  are  so  common  a-s  in 
a  literal  Greek  translation  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  language  of  NT  (Lk  20"- '"  21",  He  ll-''), 
'  a  land  llowing  with  milk  and  honey  '  (excoiit  in  Lv 
20**).  In  this  list,  which  is  only  a  small  selection 
out  of  many,  all  sacrificial  terms  and  words  of  a  like 
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nature,  wliich  might  be  accounted  for  simply  by 
the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  P,  have  been  studi- 
ously avoided.  In  P  the  argument  from  language 
is  quite  as  strong  as  that  derived  from  the  general 
character  of  that  document.  In  most  pas.sages 
either  taken  alone  would  form  conclusive  evidence. 

C.  Extent  of  P. — In  Genesis  P  can  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  J  by  the  use  of  Elohim,  from  E 
by  its  general  characteristics,  style,  and  vocabulary. 
All  the  Elohistic  passages  of  1-11  belong  to  P,  ana 
create  little  or  no  dilEculty.  In  the  re.st  of  Genesis 
we  find  belonging  to  P  :  (1)  Short  hi.itoriral  noti(:.it 
dealing  with  (a)  leading  events,  such  as  the  rescue 
of  Lot  from  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  19-' ;  Jacob's 
return  from  Paddan-aram,  31'"  33'" ;  his  descent 
into  Egypt  with  a  characteristic  statement  of  date, 
46" ;  the  settlement  of  Esau  in  Seir,  36""" ;  (6) 
statistics  of  births,  deatlis,  and  marriages,  lU"-  " 
213  25Mb  g^g_  .  (c)  chronological  details,  12"'  41". 
(2)  Genealogies,  25'=-'"  35=»-^  (eh.  36  as  a  whole  is 
jirobably  a  still  later  insertion).  (3)  The  blessings  of 
Abram,  Sarai,  and  Ishmael,  connected  with  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  and  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  the 
change  of  name,  ch.  17  ;  of  Jacob  by  his  father  in 
conne.\ion  with  his  dismissal  and  projected  marriage 
with  one  of  his  own  family  in  contrast  to  the 
heathen  marriage  of  Esau,  27*'-28'' ;  and  again 
directly  by  God,  with  change  of  name,  35"-".  (4) 
The  purcba.se  of  Machpelah,  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs,  ch.  23,  who, 
according  to  P,  were  all  buried  there,  as  well  as 
their  wives,  23'»  25"  49^'  50'". 

In  the  Sinaitic  portion  of  Exodus  the  P  sections 
are  obvious.  We  may,  without  he.sitaticn,  a.scribe 
to  P  24">'-'"  (or  '*•)  25'-31"  (or  possibly  '")  35-40. 
In  the  earlier  parts  of  Ex,  P  is  more  fragmentary, 
but  it  will  be  readily  recognized  that  the  following 
passages  contain  several  of  its  characteristics  and 
are  evidently  connected  together.  In  l'"'  we  have 
a  genealogical  notice,  with  the  statement  in  v.'  tliat 
the  Israelites  were  '  fruitful  and  multiplied.'  2-^'"^ 
is  a  passable  with  Elohim  as  the  name  of  God,  and 
refers  back  to  the  patriarchal  covenant  of  Gn  17, 
etc.,  and  therefore  must  also  be  assigned  to  P.  \V'e 
find  the  connexion  between  these  two  sections  in  1" 
a  concise  doublet  of  w."-'^  wliich  latter  has  not  the 
characters  of  P,  and  belongs  therefore  to  another 
source  (JE).  In  6--'  we  have  P's  version  of  the  re- 
velation of  the  sacred  name  J"  (contrast  3)  marked 
as  P's  by  "is'  Sx  (see  above,  iii.  2.  B).  7'"'  is  clearly 
P's  introduction  to  its  five  wonders  (w.'  and  '  are 
very  characteristic  of  P).  P's  five  wonders  follow 
in  7"-"  rod  into  serpent,  7"-*'*- ''"'■*'  tralcr  into 
blood,  S"-'-'"'-  [Heb.  S'-'-'""]  frogs,  S""'"  [Heb. 
8'--'»] /ice,  9"-"  buiis,  and  11'- '"(by  some  ascribed 
to  K)  appears  to  mark  the  conclusion.  In  12'"^-  ^ 
we  have  the  ordinances  of  the  passover,  marked  at 
P's  both  liy  its  language  and  ceremonial  character. 
Ch.  16,  in  its  present  form,  appears  largely  to  be- 
long to  P  (special  point~s  of  interest  for  1'  being  the 
stringency  of  the  Sabbath  requiremen'n,  vv.*"*', 
and  the  pVestrvation  of  the  pot  of  manr..t),  though 
partes  of  the  chapter  are  regarded  by  many  critics 
as  later.  The  rest  of  P  in  this  part  of  Exodus  con- 
sists merely  of  short  statements  giving  an  itinerary 
of  tlie  journey  from  Egypt  to  Sinai. 

The  whole  of  Leviticus  e\-idently  belongs  to  P  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  Numbers.  The  exceptions  are  :  (a)  Nu  10'^-12  ; 
(A)  13.  14 :  (.)  16 :  (rf)  20-21  ;  (e)  22-'-25'> ;  (/)  32.  Of 
these  (a)  and  (e)  l>elong  entirely  to  JE  (see  Balaam). 
In  ((/)  and  (/),  if  we  except  perhaps  '20'-",  only  un- 
important fragments  of  P  have  been  introduced.  In 
(h)  (the  account  of  the  spies)  and  (r)  (the  rebellion 
of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram),  P's  narrative  has 
been  combined  with  JE,  but  in  both  it  can  gener- 
ally be  separated  without  much  dilliculty.  In  13'" 
we  have  the  list  of  the  spies,  their  fathers  and  theii 
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tribes,  sjnnnietrically  arranged  witli  a  clmracter- 
istio  heading  and  conclusion,  '  tliese  are  the  (their) 
names,'  etc.,  vv.*  and  ",  a  descriptive  summary  of 
the  j;eograi)hical  range  of  their  searcli  (omitting  the 
picturesque  details  of  JE,  snch  as  the  huge  liunch 
of  grapes,  and  the  terrific  giants),  and  the  dntc  of 
their  return,  w.-^-^  In  their  report  no  mixture  of 
character  is  displayed,  but  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
lietween  the  bad  report  of  tlie  ten  spies,  v."'*,  and 
the  good  report  of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  14'-  ',  of 
whom  the  latter  only  appears  in  JE.  The  eti'ects 
on  the  congregation,  as  told  in  the  P  narrative,  are 
probably  to  he  found  in  14'- '  (in  part)  •  and  '". 
This  last  verse  has  P's  characteristic  '  tent  of  meet- 
ing.' P's  narrative  seems  to  be  continued  in  v.^, 
but  in  this  section  the  analysis  is  far  more  diflicult 
and  uncertain.  In  ch.  1(5  we  can  separate  with  little 
trouble  P's  rebellion  of  the  Levitical  Korah  from 
J  E's  popular  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
one  against  the  high  priestliood  of  Aaron,  the 
other  against  the  secular  authority  of  Moses. 
Quito  apart  from  the  critical  characters  which 
mark  the  various  sections  of  the  chapter,  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  not  here  a  single  consistent 
account  of  a  double  rebellion,  against  Church  and 
State,  so  to  sjieak.  For  example,  in  v.^  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  sin  of  'one  man,'  evidently 
Korah,  the  250  of  v.'"  being  merely  his  satellites  ; 
but  almost  immediatelj;  after,  in  v.*^,  Dathan  and 
Abiram  are  connected  with  Korah,  as  though  actin" 
in  concert.  In  v.^  the  first  two  appear  alone,  and 
in  ¥.'■*  the  warning  to  depart  out  of  their  tents, 
which  as  given  by  God  iu  v."  refers  to  all  three, 
is  given  by  Moses  only  with  reference  to  Dathan 
and  Abiram.  The  test  by  which  the  claim  of  these 
two  is  to  be  tried,  vv.^- *",  is  diflerent  from  that 
threatened  to  Korah  and  his  men  in  v.'.  The 
latter,  which  is  to  take  place  while  they  are  engaged 
iu  oUering  incense,  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
punishment  of  v.**.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  P's  original  account  Korah  was  consumed  by 
tire  with  the  250.  It  is  probalile  that  when  tlie 
accounts  were  welded  together  his  name  was  added 
in  v.'',  and  those  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  in  vv.^ 
and  "*.  Except  for  some  such  modifications  we  can 
recognize  P's  narrative  in  -vv.'-"-  "•^-  ^'"•sa-w.  The 
portions  of  Dt  commonly  assigned  to  P  are  4*'"'', 
the  appointment  oi  the  cities  of  refuge,  a  necessity 
which  arose  in  course  of  time  out  of  the  abolition 
of  the  high  places  where  sanctuary  was  originally 
permitted,  32**-»=  34'*-  '■».  P's  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Moses  contains,  among  other  character- 
istics of  P,  Moses'  exact  age,  34',  and  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  children  .  .  .  did  as  J"  commanded 
Moses,'  34°. 

In  Joshua  the  P  portions  are  somewhat  curiously 
distributed.  P  must  certainly  have  contained 
some  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  told  in  a  dry  and 
summary  manner,  and  that  the  compilers  pre- 
ferred the  more  detailed  and  interesting  account 
of  the  older  sources.  Certain  it  is  that  in  chs.  1-12, 
containing  the  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  tlie  only  fragments  which  can  be  definitely 
recognized  as  derived  from  P  are  the  accounts  of 
the  passover  and  other  events  in  Gilgal  told  in 
4'"  S'"'*^,  and  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  Gibeon- 
ites  by  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  9'°'''  ""-'■  "*. 
There  are  also  suspicions  of  P  in  such  details  as 
those  given  in  3**  4"  7'"",  but  we  certainly  cannot 
prove  from  them  what  the  range  of  P's  narrative 
really  was.  Beyond  ch.  12  there  is  some  diHiculty, 
as  there  is  evidence  of  mixture  with  other  sources, 
but  the  following  passages  in  their  present  form 
with  little  doubt  belong  to  P,  13"^^  14'-»  15'-"- 
;o-ii3  jg4-«  i^u. »-»  (notice,  among  other  things,  the 
characteristic  headings).  With  ch.  18  we  get  on 
clearer  ground.     With  the  exception  of  IS-''"  and 


19401-47. 4ii.»o_  i8_oi4a  anj  o2»-»4  belong  almost  entirely 
to  P.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  thii 
general  analysis  of  P  we  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  P 
proi)er  and  later  revisers. 

I).  Date  anil  Origin  of  P. — (1)  The  date  cannot  bt 
earlier  than  Solomon's  Temple.  The  condition  of 
religious  worship  evidenced  by  the  Books  of 
Judges  and  Samuel,  for  example  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  sacrificial  feasts,  Jg  21'",  1  S  O""* 
2018-S4  etc.;  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites  bj 
other  than  Levites,  as  by  Samuel,  18  7"  10"  etc. 
(though  an  Ephraimite,  1  S  1'),  David,  2  S  6",  and 
David's  sons,  2  S  8'*  ;  the  illegality  of  the  priestly 
portions,  1  S  2""",  which  though  enjoined  bj'  the 
Levitical  law  are  here  regarded  as  so  sinful  as  to 
warrant  the  downfall  of  tlie  house  of  Eli  (2--''-  is  a 
very  late  gloss,  not  found  even  in  the  best  MSS 
of  the  LXX), — all  show  that  the  laws  of  P  were 
either  unknown,  or  absolutely  ignored  during  this 
early  period.  (2)  Even  after  Solomon's  reign, 
even  if  we  could  suppose  that  1  and  2  K  always 
give  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  matter,  and 
were  not  themselves  influenced  by  P  or  kindred 
elements,  the  Levitical  law  would  appear  to  have 
been  only  very  partially  observed.  There  are  few 
references  to  it  beyond  the  elaborate  descriptions 
of  the  temple  in  1  K  5-7.  It  is  still  disregarded 
by  such  great  lights  as  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  as 
prophets  themselves  sacrificed  just  as  Samuel 
haa  done,  and  that  without  any  regard  for  the 
one  sanctuary  which  P  throughout  supposes,  for 
example  Lv  17''*.  (3)  This  argument  from  silence 
is  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
Chronicles  we  have  in  many  respects  a  Levitical 
version  of  the  same  facts  as  those  ditrerently 
related  in  Samuel  and  Kings ;  as,  for  example, 
of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearira 
(contrast  2  S  6  with  1  Ch  15-16'),  and  the  con- 
-spiracy  against  Athaliah  (contrast  2  K  11  with 
2  Ch  2"2"'-23),  making  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  iu  the  main 
wTitten  before,  those  of  Chronicles  after,  the 
institutions  of  P  were  formulated.  (4)  A  further 
tenniniis  a  quo  is  furnished  by  a  comparison 
between  the  codes  of  D  and  P.  We  have  already 
shown  at  some  length  reasons  for  believin"  that 
the  code  of  P  was  subsequent  to  that  of  D  (see 
above,  ii.  C),  showing  in  every  respect  signs  of 
greater  elaboration  and  development.  (5)  The 
style  of  P  shows,  by  its  stiffness,  artificiality, 
and  conciseness  of  treatment,  that  it  is  dealing 
with  a  dead  past — a  mere  summary  composed  out 
of  old  written  records,  not  the  perpetuation  in 
literary  form  of  a  still  living  tradition.  All 
these  facts  point  in  the  same  direction,  that  P 
was  far  later  than  JE,  and  probably  considerably 
later  than  D.  Indeed,  a  considerable  distance  of 
time  is  required  to  account  for  the  ditlereiice  of 
vocabulary.  (6)  There  is  no  historical  event  likely 
to  account  for  Pprevioiis  to  the  Exile.  Such  a  docu- 
ment as  compared  with  D  marks  a  reformation, 
one  might  almost  say  a  revolution,  in  religious 
worship.  But  it  may  easily  lie  accounted  for  by 
the  Exile  itself.  Outside  of  P  there  was  no  com 
plete  system  of  ritual  laws.  In  all  probabilitj . 
they  were  largely  traditional  and  of  gradual 
growth.  Some  of  them  were  codified  in  Dt,  but 
a  great  many  points  are  not  mentioned,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason  that  many  points  of  ritual 
are  left  untouched  in  the  rubrics  of  the  English 
Prayer-Book,  because  they  are  matters  of  couiiiion 
knowledge  settled  by  prevailing  custom.  If  a 
stranger  could  be  supposed  to  have  to  conduct  a 
service  in  an  English  Church,  he  would  not  know 
what  he  was  expected  to  say,  or  whether  he  was 
expected  to  say  anything,  before  and  after  the 
sermon,  in  what  part  of  the  Church  he  was  tc 
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read  the  lessons,  the  Litany,  or  preach  the  sermon, 
and  many  other  things  of  tlie  Kind.  How  many 
more  serious  questions  must  naturally  have  arisen 
concerning  the  ritual  of  sacrilice,  involving,  as  it 
did,  so  muih  manual  work  !  Tliese  things  were 
originally  decided,  it  is  probalile,  by  local  custom. 
When  religi'^us  worship  tiad  become  centralized  at 
Jerusalem  they  would  probably  he  settled  authori- 
tatively by  the  body  of  priests,  who  are  likely  to 
have  followed  in  the  main  the  traditions  of  the 
old  sanctuary  of  Jerusalem.  (7)  But  when  the  line 
of  tradition  was  broken  by  the  K.\ile  the  need 
■would  have  arisen  for  more  elaborate  directions, 
and  we  do  actually  tind  the  prophet  Ezekiel  fram- 
ing a  sort  of  manual  of  ritual,  though  in  some 
respects  ideal  and  visionary  (chs.  40-48).  (8)  But 
the  troubles  and  disturlances  which  followed  upon 
the  Restoration  must  have  made  it  dillicult  to 
establish  any  complete  system  of  worship,  ami  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  complete  religious  orL^anization 
till  the  time  of  Lzra.  It  would  probably  then  be 
near  the  truth  to  say  that  P  is  the  result  nf  the 
relir/ious  movement  which  began  with  Ezekiel  in 
Babylon,  and  found  its  completion  with  Ezra. 
Just  as  the  hook  of  the  Law  found  in  the  house  of 
J"  in  Josiah's  reign  was  D,  or  the  nucleus  of  D, 
BO  it  is  likely  that  the  law-book  read  by  Ezra, 
Neh  8,  was  P,  or  the  essential  ])art  of  P.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  legal  ordinances 
referred  to  in  Neh  are  to  be  found  in  P  ratlier  than 
in  D  ;  for  example,  the  custom  of  dwelling  in 
booths,  8'»-'«. 

3.  JE.  The  Jahwistic  and  Elohistic  Sources. — 
A  .  Wlien  we  have  taken  away  from  tlie  Hexateuch 
a;:  the  pa.ssages  which  can  with  a  fair  degree  of 
probability  be  assigned  to  D  or  P,  we  lind  that 
t!ie  remainder  forms  a  fairly  complete  and  homo- 
geneous whole,  giving  us,  by  a  succession  of 
narratives  more  or  less  connected,  an  outline  of 
Jewish  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Settle- 
ment in  Palestine,  in  fact  coverinf;,  speaking 
generallj',  the  same  ground  as  P.  This  remainder 
we  might  have  regarded  as  one  literary  source,  were 
it  not  that  a  difference  of  authorship  is  discovered 
by  the  use  of  Elohim  and  J"  in  Gn-Ex  3  (see 
al)Ove,  ii.  D),  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  at 
once  a  certain  number  of  sections  as  belonging  to  J 
and  E  respectively.  Thus  to  J  belong  •>'"^-*  5^9 
6'-<  7-8  (ptly.)  9-'^"  108-19.21  m-s  i2'-^-«-«'  13'-»- 
«b-iu.  lab-is  15  (^vith  some  mixture  perhaps  of  E), 
1011.-14-14  18.  iQi-as  22-'"-*' (unless  the  insertion  of  a 
reviser)  24.  28'»-'«  38.  39.  To  E  we  may  with  equal 
certainty  assign  20'-"  21«-"  22'-"  2S'"-"-  ""^  Sl^"'"- 
»-«*  31"-32'-'  35'-»  40-42.  45  (almost  entirely)  46'-» 
481.  J.  8-sa  5oi>-»  But  in  other  sections  either  the 
name  of  God  seldom  occurs,  or  the  names  at  first 
sight  seem  used  iiiditlerently,  the  .sections  being  in 
the  latter  case  generally  compounded,  as  a  close 
examination  shows,  of  both  sources.  After  Exodus, 
though  we  can  readily  see  that  both  sources 
Btill  continue,  the  distinction  becomes  more  ditli- 
cult,  because  though  E,  unlike  P,  .still  uses  the 
name  Elohim  sometimes,  J"  is  more  generally 
nse<l  ;  I'Ut  even  here  tliis  occasional  use  of  Elohitn 
IB  often  helpful  in  discovering  E  sections.  The 
mixture  of  divine  names  in  Un-Ex  3  sometimes 
ari-ses  from  the  fact  that  Epiinwit/y  uses  the  name 
J"  and  fice  versA.  Thus  t  oi  necessity  used  the 
name  J"  in  Ex  3'"  itself,  but  al.so  in  Gn  28"',  where 
the  name  has  a  peculiar  emphasis,  the  point  beiuL' 
that  Jacob  promises  to  worship  his  countrj-'s  tlod 
even  in  a  strange  land  ;  the  name  is,  however, 
sometimes  a.ssigncd  to  a  reviser.  This  is  probably 
the  case  also  with  Gn  22",  unless  it  be  actually  a 
Jahwistic  pa.s.sage  inserted  in  the  E  story.  On  the 
othei  hand,  Elohim  is  sometimes  used  by  J  :  (1) 
Vheu  God  is  spoken  of  by  those  not  in  covenant 
with  J",  as  by  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  time  of 


Seth,  when  men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  T" 
(Gn  4=«),  and  by  the  Serpent  (Gn  3'-»  4=*  etc.).  (2\ 
When  emphasis  is  laid  on  God's  abstract  nature, 
especially  in  contrast  to  man,  Gn  16"  32**  (see 
below,  iii.  3.  B).  (3)  In  the  construct  .state,  when 
with  a  following  word  it  is  used  descriptivelj'  of 
God,  as  '(Jod  of  Abraham,'  'of  heaven  and  earth,' 
etc.,  Gn  24>- '• -■' 26*' etc. 

B.  The  separation  of  J  and  E  in  mixed  passages, 
and  those  especially  in  which  the  name  of  God  ia 
for  any  of  the  reasons  given  not  a  sulhcient 
criterion,  as  in  the  later  books  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch, is  a  matter  of  considerable  dillicult}',  there 
beinjj  no  characters  of  J  or  E  so  marked  as  to 
enalde  us  (as  we  could  with  D  and  P)  at  once  to 
assign  the  sections  in  which  the}'  occur  to  either 
source  ;  but  it  can  in  most  ca.^es  be  decided  with  a 
fair  degree  of  certainty.  Moreover,  the  more  the 
passages  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  one 
source  or  the  other,  the  easier  the  task  becomes, 
because  we  obtain  a  larger  number  of  criteria  by 
which  to  recognize  either  source.  But  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  critics  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  in  which  the  division 
of  sources  is  very  uncertain.  There  is,  too,  always 
a  certain  danger  of  using  as  criteria  compara- 
tively rare  words  or  phrases,  which  possilly  by 
acci(fent  happen  to  occur  once  or  twice  in  one 
source  or  the  other.  The  rea.sonings  by  which  the 
critical  results  are  obtained  are  very  complicated. 
They  are  chiefly  those  suggested  by  breaks  in  the 
narrative,  points  of  contact,  whether  by  continuity 
of  lanjjuage  or  connexion  of  subject,  with  known  E 
or  J  tragments,  and  the  like.  Such  arguments 
are  often  more  trustworthy  than  those  derived 
from  vocabulary.  We  can  make  this  clearer  by 
analyzing  Gn  32  as  an  example.  Here  there  is  no 
P  passage,  and  the  whole  certainly  belongs  to 
JE.  Vv.'  and  '■*  (Heb.--  ^,  and  so  on  with  the  other 
verses)  are  obviously  the  conclusion  of  an  E 
section  (31"-32-),  the  name  Elohim  being  used 
throughout  and  constantly,  though  the  section 
has  no  P  characteristics.  It  will  be  seen  on  exami- 
nation that  v^'.'""'  belong  to  J.  For  (1)  there  is 
no  apparent  continuity  between  w."  and  '.  (2)  On 
the  other  hand,  \'^'.'"'^  form  a  narrative  continu- 
ous in  itself  without  any  obvious  breaks,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  vv.'"^-'.  (3)  Vv.*"'*"  contain  paral- 
lels, dill'ering  in  detail,  both  with  the  preceding  and 
the  following  paragraphs,  and  therefore  belong 
to  a  different  source  from  either.  Thus  v.'*  gives  a 
different  explanation  of  Mahanaim  from  that  given 
in  V.*,  and  in  vv.'"^*'  Jacob  is  (a)  agnin  described 
as  dividing  his  property  in  view  of  the  coming  of 
Esau,  but  (i)  diJ'ercntUj,  each  drove  by  itself, 
w."-  ",  instead  of  the  whole  into  two,  v.',  and 
(r)  vnth  a  different  purpose,  in  order  to  propitiate 
his  brother  uy  degrees  with  an  accumulation  of 
peace-oHerings,  \'\'.""*,  not  that  one  might  escape 
if  Esau  attacked  the  other,  as  in  v." ;  (</)  the  pro- 
perty is  dij/'crfnthj  de-icribcd,  goats  bein^;  added, 
slaves — male  and  female — omitted,  or  ratlier  male 
slaves  mentioned,  not  as  part  of  the  proposed 
present,  but  as  having  charge  of  it,  cf\  vv."''" 
with  '•'.  Again,  v.*""  is  a  repetition  of  v."*. 
(4)  Again,  both  w.*-"*  and  '"'"  have  points  of 
contact  with  other  known  J  and  E  sections  re- 
spectively. Thus  the  possessions  of  32^' '  correspond 
very  closely  with  30-'',  which  belongs  to  J's  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Jacob  obtained  his  wealth 
bi/  trickery,  30"*"",  and  stands  in  contrast  to  K's 
account,  which  describes  it  as  n  miracle  revealed  by 
God  in  a  dream,  31''"",  or,  at  any  rate,  as  bo  ex- 
plained by  Jacob.  The  latter  passage  is  marked 
as  E's  by  the  constant  use  of  Ehihim.  Again, 
32*  refers  to  31',  an  evidently  J  jmssage.  So  fai 
all  is  clear,  but  in  rv."'",  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  complete  and  unmixed  passage,  there  is  stima 
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dilFiculty.  At  first  sight  we  should  naturally 
think  that  it  belongs  to  E,  because  of  Eluhiin  in 
vv.'*  and  *',  and  it  is  so  referred  by  Dillmann  ;  but 
the  word,  which  is  after  all  only  one  out  of  many 
criteria,  may  have  been  used  purposely  to  express 
the  alistraut  idea  of  God.  The  divine  nature  was 
?uch  that  even  to  see  God,  far  more  to  wrestle 
with  Him,  meant  death.  And  there  are,  in  fact, 
(nany  reasons  for  ascribing  the  passjige  to  J. 
(1)  The  crude  anthropomorphism  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  J's  conception  of  God,  see  Gn  3' 8-'  11' 
18'-',  Ex  4"  etc.  L,  indeed,  is  fond  of  dreams 
described  as  dreams  (Gn  20^  28"'-"  40.  41),  but 
ivith  .1  even  these  are  described  realistically  (see 


Gn   15",   and    cf.   es"-'"  (J)   with  28 
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(E)). 


(2)  Stories  explanatory  of  place-names  are  far  more 
characteristic  of  J  than  of  E.  (3)  V.'-^''  is  a  doublet 
of  v.",  which  speaks  of  the  present  as  having 
already  gone  over.  We  may  confidentlv  then 
nssi-n  to  E  32'- =■'»'-»,  to  J  323-"^  w-s^.  the  ex- 
amination of  this  chapter  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  methods  by  whicli  J  and  E  may  be  often 
separated,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many 
ca.ses,  as  in  Gn  27''^,  the  analysis  is  much  more 
difficult  and  uncertain. 

C.  For  a  complete  analysis  of  JE  throughout 
the  Hexateuch  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  critical 
works  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
especially  the  Tables  prefixed  to  Holzingcr's  work, 
and  artt.  E.KODUS,  NuMnER.s,  etc.  Sometimes  the 
Bubject-niatter  forms  indirectly  a  siiflicient  criterion 
for  E  or  J.  In  the  last  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
the  early  chapters  of  Exo<lus  we  find,  as  already 
noticed,  two  tiistinct  traditions  with  regard  to  the 
locality  occupied  by  the  Israelites — one  representing 
them  as  being  in  Goshen,  apart  from  Egypt ;  the 
other  as  being  among  the  Egj-ptians,  employing  the 
same  midwi\es,  able  in  the  hurried  departure  of 
the  night-journey  to  borrow  jewels  of  their  Egj'ptian 
neighbours,  their  houses  so  close  together  that  the 
ditierence  put  by  J"  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Israel  in  the  plague  of  the  firstborn  was  a  miracle  of 
Divine  Providence.  The  second  view  is  certainly 
that  of  P  (see  Gn  47'^-'-"),  but  we  find  it  also 
running  through  several  JE  sections.  Now  there 
are  several  reasons  for  ascribing  Gn  46^-47'  to  J, 
among  them  being  the  prominence  given  to  Judah, 
as  in  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  J 
fractions  of  37.  38.  and  43,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
'Israel'  for  'Jacob,'  the  latter  being  generally 
found  in  E.  It  will  therefore  follow  that  in  the 
JE  portions  all  the  sections  in  which  Goshen  is 
spoken  of  as  the  homo  of  the  Israelites  belong  to 
J,  the  rest  to  E. 

D.  The  general  characteristics  of  JE  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  P.  The  narratives  are  full 
of  life  and  movement,  and  have  a  genuine  local 
colour.  The  characters  are  men  and  women  with 
flesh  and  blood,  engaged  in  all  the  real  and  varied 
occupations  of  a  simple  and  natural  life.  The 
stories  are  never  so  subordinated  to  a  religious  or 
historical  purpose  as  to  lose  their  individual 
interest.  They  give  the  impression  that,  from 
whatever  sources  the  ivriters  may  have  derived 
the  thread  of  their  stories,  the  colouring  is  that  of 
a  life  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  all  its 
asjiects.  But  beyond  tliis  it  will  be  found  that  .1 
and  E  have  each  sufficiently  marked  characters  of 
their  own.  The  God  of  E  is  a  God  separate  from 
man,  who  reveals  Himself  usually  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  often  that  of  an  angel,  as  in  Gn  21"  22" 
(where  Etohim  seems  to  have  been  altered  into  J" 
to  agree  with  22'-') ;  so  in  Gn  28""  the  angels  need 
a  ladder  to  ascend  and  descend  to  and  from  God 
(contrast  J's  account  in  ver."  '  and  behold  J"  stood 
beside  him,').  Or  God  reveals  Himself  by  a  dream, 
as  in  Gn  20*  31".  Even  when  anthropomorphic 
expies.sions    are    nsed,  as  'God   came,'   Nu  22", 


'the  finger  of  God,'  Ex  SI'",  'spake  unto  Mosei 
face  to  face,'  Ex  33"  (cf.  Nu  12"),  they  do  not 
seem,  as  in  J,  to  convey  any  definite  anthropo- 
morphic idea.  But  the  J"  of  J  is  much  mora 
huiuaii.  Though  recognized  as  'the  God  of 
heaven'  and  tne  'God  of  earth,'  Gn  24'  etc., 
He  was  3'et  believed  on  occasions  to  have  in  Hia 
own  person  walked  and  talked  with  men,  Gn  3' 
Igi.tc.  .isi3_  jTx  4-'.,  go  that  Abraham  actually 
mistook  Him  for  a  man,  and  Jacob  wrestled  witli 
Him  by  night,  Gn  32-''.  He  needed  to  go  down  in 
order  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower,  which  the 
children  of  men  builded,  and  again  to  see  whether 
the  Sodomites  had  done  altogether  according  to  the 
cry  which  had  reached  Him  in  heaven,  Gn  IP  18". 
E  lias  a  good  deal  more  to  say  of  religious  worship, 
especially  in  connexion  with  ditl'erent  localities, 
such  as  Bethel  and  Shechem,  so  much  so  that  God 
is  once  actually  called  '  the  (jod  of  Bethel,'  Gn  35'. 
To  E  belong  the  earliest  sacrificial  laws,  Ex  20-"*. 
E  mentions  the  construction  of  the  holy  Tent  of 
Meeting,  33'"",  and  the  ark,  which  is  spoken  of 
almost  as  though  it  were  itself  an  object  of 
religious  worship,  Nu  10™"".  V.  also  speaks  of 
other  primitive  symbols  of  worship,  as,  notably, 
pillars,  Gn  28"'-  -'■'  31«  35'-'  (probably  taken  froiu 
E  though  in  a  P  section).  Ex  24' ;  teraphim,  Gn 
31'»-*';  the  brazen  serpent,  Nu  2P"'  (cf.  2  K  18'). 
But  such  symbols  do  not  always  meet  with  approval. 
Jacob  as  an  act  of  exceptional  piety  makes  his 
family  put  away  their  strange  gods  (fcrnphim)  and 
ear-rings  (a  religious  charm?),  Gn  35-"';  the  calf- 
worship  is  condemned,  Ex  32.  E  also  has  a  reference 
to  tithe  in  Gn  28".  In  J  the  feasts  of  the  sacrificial 
laws,  in  their  earliest  form  at  any  rate,  have  less 
of  a  ritual  element.  Ex  34'»-»',  cf.  231"-*'.  As 
compared  with  E,  J's  narratives  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  graphic  and  picturesf^ue,  and  appeal  more 
powerfully  to  the  imagination,  as  especially  »ir. 
2"'-3.  24,  Ex  2  ;  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  subjects 
treated  of.  J's  style  is  remarkably  easy  and  sinii)le, 
that  of  E  is  somewhat  more  still  and  formal,  and 
the  treatment  more  dignified,  as  in  Gn  22.  We  have 
a  good  illustration  of  their  difTerence  of  character 
in  their  treatment  of  the  mar\'ellous.  In  J  the 
most  wonderful  phenomena  appear  quite  natural. 
The  writer  feels  himself  in  an  ideal  fairy  land 
in  which  no  wonders  are  surprising.  When  we  are 
told  that  J"  brings  the  animals  to  the  man  to  see 
what  he  would  call  them,  we  do  not  think  of 
asking  how  this  was  possible,  or  even  how  it  was 
done.  But  in  other  cases  what  in  E  are  insisted 
upon  as  miracles,  are  in  J  ascribed  to  natural 
means.  In  J  Jacob  obtains  his  flocks  and  herds 
by  a  cunning  trick  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his 
character,  Gn  3(P"''^.  In  E  it  is  by  a  special  act 
of  God's  providence,  31''"".  In  J  the  wonders  of 
Egj'pt  are  performed  by  natural  agency.  It  is  an 
east  wind  that  brings  the  locusts,  Ex  10",  that 
drives  back  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  14^'.  In 
E  these  are  performed  by  the,  so  to  speak,  magic 

Eower  of  Moses'  rod.  Similarly,  Amalelc  is  defeated 
y  the  virtue  of  Moses'  uplifted  hand.  The  story  of 
Jacob  and  Lahan  illustrates  also  another  tendency 
of  E,  to  soften  moral  difficulties.  The  deception  of 
his  old  father  had  been  largely  the  fault  of  hia 
mother,  and  .also  took  place  before  the  covenant 
with  God  at  Bethel,  and  therefore  mijht  be  passed 
over,  but  Jacob's  dishonesty  in  «i:aling  with 
Laban  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
a  patriarch.  Notice  again  how  E  justifies  the 
expulsion  of  Hagar,  which  in  J  is  merely  the  result 
of  jealousy  (Gn  16'"'),  by  representing  it  as  the 
express  command  of  God  (21'*).  There  are  also 
some  important  differences  in  the  subject-matter 
of  these  two.  In  J  Moses  acts  by  and  for  himself. 
In  E  much  importance  is  attached  to  subordinates. 
Aaron  a-ssists  him  in  his  miracles,  and  Jelhro  givet 
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him  practical  advice,  and  leads  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Ex  18.  Joshua  acts  as  his  minister,  24".  In 
J  tlie  patriarchs  are  connected  with  Hebron,  Gn 
13"*  18',  in  E  with  Beerslieba,  ai'"  28'"  4G»,  and 
Shechem,  33"  48-'-'.  In  J  Judah  talves  the  leading 
part  among  Joseph's  brethren,  Gn  37-"  43'"'* 
44.CI6.  :a  4628_  in  E  Reuben,  37^'- ^- -»  42--- ".  In 
E  the  prophetic  element  is  more  prominent  than  in 
J.  Abraham,  Gn  20'-  ",  and  Moses,  Ex  33"  (E?), 
Nu  12',  Jos  W  (cf.  also  Ex  20"*-"',  Nu  11-  21'),  are 
described  as  propliets,  Miriam  as  a  prophetess, 
E.\  15-"^".  Josliua  is  the  prophetic  successor  of 
Moses,  both  in  wonder-working,  Jos  8,  and  in  his 
final  exhortation  and  the  promulgation  of  his  law- 
book, 24. 

E.  Besides  the  use  of  Elohim  and  ■/"  respectively, 
we  find  the  following  words  and  phrases  charac- 
teristic of  these  two  documents  : — 

E. — 'Amorites'  (used  as  name  of  aborigines  of 
Palestine)  for  '  Canaanites.'  'Horeb'  for  'Sinai.' 
'  Jacob '  for  '  Israel '  (yet  latter  occurs  in  several  E 
passages,  esp.  Gn  48-50,  perhaps  introduced  bj-  R). 
'  Jettiro  '  for  '  Raguel '  of  J.  'The  man  Moses,' 
three  times,  ncx  'handmaid,'  for  .iijre'  (J)  inmri- 
ably,  as  in  Ex  21.  -i'j,'3  'beast'  (only  in  E). 
Ssis  '  lord  '  in  its  several  uses  as  '  husband  '  (J  and 
P  have  c*'!<  in  this  sense,  E  never).  3^  pin  '  harden 
heart,'  Ex  1-12,  for  3^  13;,  t?:.?  (3).  ni  of  place 
(J  applies  it  to  time).  3?S  for  37  (J),  npj  '  try,' 
'  prove,'  esp.  of  God,  as  in  Gn  22',  Ex  15=*  20-" 
(?Ex  16*  17-'').  'i^i'T  'bring  up,'  of  bringing 
up  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  3  yj?  'to  light 
upon,'  as  in  Gn  28".  D'^J1>  "t-  '  feet,'  in  sense 
or  '  times,'  Ex  23'''.  k;i  '  heal,'  with  God  as 
subject,  Gn  20",  Nu  12"  (so  a  ground  for  ascribing 
Ex  15*  in  its  original  form  [see  above,  iii.  1..  C]  to 
E).  ''i:^'  0'»,  lit.  '  put  for  a  nation,'  for  ''ij^  .■!■;•;', 
lit.  'make  for  a  nation'  (J),  cb-^s*  Vion  'the  day 
before  yesterday,'  with  ^  or  p,  certainly  character- 
istic of  E,  though  in  some  of  the  Ex  passages  all 
critics  do  not  agree,     vis  '  interpret '  ot  dreams. 

J. — c-ni  a-ix  'Aram  Naharaim'  for  '  Paddan- 
aram'  (P).  'Israel'  for  'Jacob.'  'Sinai,'  as 
in  P,  for  '  Horeb '  (D,  E).  '  Canaanites,'  but 
'  Perizzite,'  Gn  13'  34^,  Jg  !*• »  (according  to 
Meyer  an  interpolation).  'To  find  jjrace  in  the 
eyes  of,'  very  Irenuent  in  J,  also  m  some  JE 
passages.  '  To  call  on  the  name  of  J " '  freinient. 
'To  run  to  meet'  frequent.  Israelites  called  'Is- 
rael,' not  'sons  of  Israel'  (P),  so  'Egypt'  for 
'  Egyptian,'  '  Reuben,'  'Gad,'  etc.,  of  the  separate 
trilies.  '  His  brother,'  in  "enealogies.  n:-iK  '  land,' 
where  pN  would  be  used  by  E  and  P.  'j;n  for 
')ti,  usually.  rr^'K  ^'?  np^  '  took  him  a  wife,'  regular 
formula  in  J,   but  once  in    E.      n;si3    '  as    thou 

foest.'  •}■'*<  '3  'I  pray  thee,  my  lord,'  frequent 
ut  not  exclusively  in  J.  jnj  .i;n  '  to  preserve 
seed  alive.'  3'!7  'to  be  dry,'  as  of  the  Flood,  for 
r;:(P).  c-in  for  c-is?  (K,  only  once  in  J),  n'j;  Qal, 
'to  beget.'  3-13^  3f'; 'dwell  in  the  midst.'  i3j  in 
sense  of  'to  be  great,  important.'  nS  for  'self,' 
as  Gn  6"  8='.  itis;?  '  fodder,'  Gn  24«-  ^  (E  has 
I'll?,  Gn  45'°).  Kj  with  imperatives,  etc.  (in  Gn  40 
times  in  J,  6  in  E).  a"jy  n;;^')  '  breath  of  life,'  Gn 
2'  7*'  (nn  inserted),  for  o-n  rn  (P),  cvjn,  nxtn  cvsc, 
etc.,  frequent.  tv>',  ^y\"i  of  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  (E  n;?,?).  k-;i7  ]rSi  Jrenucntly,  but  once  in 
E,  Gn21".  nrircJ  with  P,  etc.,  for -?!<  (E).  Notice 
al.so  a  preference  for  the  verbal  suthx  nx. 

F.  Diite  and  Orifjin  of  JK. — The  fact  that  most 
of  the  contents  of  J  E  are  referred  to  by  Amos  and 
Ho.sea  makes  it  prof/able  that  JE  was  prior  to 
these  prophets,  but  not  absolutely  certain,  because, 
when  these  books  were  written,  the  stories  may 
Btill  have  been  current  only  in  the  form  of  oral 
tradition,  and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the 
rtory  of  Joseph,  so  full  of  religious  and  moral  sug- 
gfstions,   is    remarkable,    though    in    such    short 


books  it  is  far  from  conclusive.  But  the  priority 
to  these  prophets  is  made  still  more  likely  by 
the  attitude  of  E  towards  religious  s\  mbola 
(see  above,  iii.  3.  D).  Hosea  and  Amos,  while  they 
show  that  such  symbols  still  existed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  evidently  regarded  them  with  disfavour. 
It  is  significant  also  that  E,  though  disapproving 
of  human  sacrifice,  exhibits  no  horror  at  the 
thought  of  it.  To  accept  the  blood  of  victims 
instead  was  a  gracious  act  of  God,  who  was  will- 
ing in  mercy  to  waive  His  just  rights  (Gn  22). 
Again,  the  fact  that  E  speaks  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
etc.,  as  prophets  (see  iii.  3.  /^),  points  to  a  time 
when  the  prophet  occupied  an  influential  position. 
Add  to  this  that  the  highest  teachin"  of  .IE  re- 
sembles that  of  the  prophets.  We  can  hardly  then 
be  far  WToiig  in  regarding  the  times  of  Hosea  and 
Amos  as  the  terminus  ad  quern  for  JE.  But  the 
dillerences  of  character  between  J  and  E,  especi- 
ally in  their  theological  conceptions,  tend  to  show 
that  J  is  the  older  of  the  two  documents.  More- 
over, the  dillerences  that  we  find  within  each  of 
thesedocuments,  but  most  especially  in  J  (see  below, 
iii.  4.  A ),  make  it  likely  that  both  J  and  E  were 
ori<jinally  collections  of  stories  varying  in  date, 
and  probably  handed  down  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely,  by  oral  tradition,  some  of  them,  it 
may  be,  centuries  before  they  were  committed  to 
writing.  Probably,  as  among  other  nations,  the 
oldest  which  acquired  a  fixed  form  were  popular 
songs  describing  some  great  national  events,  such 
as  the  Song  of  Miriam  (Ex  15)  and  those  preserved 
in  Nu  21  (cf.  also  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Jg  5). 
In  Gn  4'-^-  '^  we  have  evidently  a  fragment  of 
a  song  far  older  than  the  text  with  which  it  is 
incorporated.  The  chief  allusion  in  the  poem 
was  apparently  not  understood,  or  at  any  rate 
is  left  unexplained  by  J.  The  attempt  to  fix 
the  date  of  JE  by  comparing  the  patriarchal 
stories  with  the  relations  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  surrounding  tribes  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  origin  attributed  to  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  is  due  to  the  animosity 
felt  against  these  related  peoples,  but  the  animosity 
was  so  constant,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  that  we  get  little  help  in  fixing  the  date 
of  the  story.  Again,  to  refer  the  whole  story  of 
Joseph  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Northern  kingdom 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  date  its  origin  at 
this  period,  is  to  suppose  it  a  deliberate  invention, 
not,  as  the  analogy  of  other  such  stories  renders 
far  more  probable,  a  legend  which  had  gradually 
grown  up  by  oral  tradition.  From  the  importance 
attached  to  the  local  sanctuaries  of  Bethel,  Shechem, 
and  Beerslieba  (which  last  belonged  to  Simeon,  one 
of  the  ten  tribes),  and  the  great  prominence  of 
Joseph,  the  father  of  Ephraim  ana  Mana.sseh,  it 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  E  at  any  rate 
was  the  procfuct  of  the  l^ingdom  of  I.srael.  Add  to 
this  that  the  North,  the  mission  field  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  was  in  early  times  the  chief  scene  of 
literary  and  prophetic  activity.  These  arguments 
apply  also,  but  with  less  force,  to  J,  where  Hebnm 
takes  the  place  of  Beerslieba  as  the  abode  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob ;  and  Judah,  instead  of 
Reuben,  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  Joseph.  From  these  facts  it  has  been  argued 
that  J,  though  its  material  wa.s  originally  derived 
from  the  same  source  as  E,  either  in  oral  or  WTitten 
form,  is  in  its  present  form  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
composer  or  editor. 

G.  It  is  probable  that  J  and  E  were  blended  into 
one  whole  before  D's  law-book  was  composed,  as 
Ut  5-11  suppose  it.  Even  if  these  chapters  are  not 
the  work  of  D  proper,  they  must  have  been  added 
very  shortly  after. 

4.  Distinctions  within  the  various  sources. — 
Wo  have   hitherto  resjarded  the  difl'erent  soure-!! 
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of  the  Hexatcuch,  for  the  most  part,  as  thou^'h 
they  were  each  lioiiio^'oneous  in  character.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  th«>y  are,  in  tluit  they  possess  individual 
characters  which  distin^'uish  each  from  the  rest ; 
hut  within  these  are  found  considerahle  variations, 
just  aa  ^^e  find  among  plants  or  animals  several 
distinctly  characterized  species  under  one  genus, 
or,  to  use  a  still  hetter  simile,  varieties  under  one 
species  It  is,  in  fact,  prohable  tliat  each  of  these 
larger  sources  represents  in  itself  the  result  of  a 
literary  process  extending  in  some  cases  over 
centuries. 

A.  For  example,  in  the  J  sections  of  Gn  the 
Flood  story,  with  the  beginnings  of  civilization  and 
the  dispersion  of  races  following  upon  it  (ll''"), 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  growth  of 
civilization  described  in  4"'".  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  Noah  the  inventor  of  \vine  (9^") 
belongs  to  a  distinct  cycle  of  legends  from  Noah 
the  hero  of  the  Flood,  and  that  6''^givesadifrerent 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  sin  from  3.  Finally, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  story  of  Nimrod,  etc. 
(10*"'"),  came  from  the  same  cycle  of  stories  as  the 
Flood  story,  and  is  also  of  Accadian  origin.  Hence 
some  critics  have  drawn  a  definite  distinction  be- 
tween two  series  of  stories,  which  they  have  de- 
noted as  J'  and  J'  respectively.  To  tlie  latter 
AVellhausen  ascribes  J's  Flood,  together  with 
108-H.  18b.  IB.  21.  M-30  iji-s  go„,g  crftics,  however, 
have  ascribed  6''*  as  well  as  lo"-"*  to  revisers  of 
JE  (JE').  Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  .1-  the  three  sons  of  Noah  are 
Japheth,  Ham,  Shem  (Gn  10),  the  sons  of  Noah  in 
J 1  (920-37)  -(vere  originally,  as  vv.^-"  apparently  show, 
Shem,  Canaan,  Japheth.  In  Gn  12  and  later  chap- 
ters J'  has  been  found  by  some  critics  a  convenient 
peg  on  which  to  hang  unknown  fragments,  inter- 
polations, etc.,  such  as  IS'""-'"  IS"""-  ^-s*',  and  even 
20",  passages  usually  referred  to  JE'  or  K. 

B.  Distinctions  in  E  are  not  so  frequently  in- 
sisted on,  but  some  critics  have  referred  to  an 
earlier  source,  E',  such  passages  as  show  traces 
of  archaic  ideas  or  expressions,  such  as  the  an- 
thropomorphic expressions  of  Gn  20*-'  (cf.  Nu  22™, 
etc.),  the  ancient  custom  referred  to  in  Gn  20",  the 
word  n9'i:'i3  in  Gn  33'»,  Jos  24"^. 

C.  In  D  we  can  trace  several  different  stages.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Deuteronomic 
rode  begins  either  with  Dt  5  or  with  Dt  12.  Dt  1-4, 
and  perhaps  also  5-11,  were  afterwards  written  as  an 
introduction,  and  still  later  the  history  was  con- 
tinued with  the  Deuteronomic  recension  of  Joshua. 
It  seems  likely  that  these  were  the  gradual  work  of 
the  Deuteronomic  school,  extending  well  on  into  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  captivity.  The  D  elements  of 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Hexatench  are  sometimes 
ascribed,  not  to  this  school,  but  to  the  compilers  of 
JE.  At  any  rate,  they  probably  belong  to  a  com- 
paratively early  period. 

D.  In  P  the  fact  of  constant  revision  and 
gradual  compilation  is  easy  to  prove,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  say  how  many  distinct  stages  there 
V3re  in  its  history,  still  less  to  assign  the  exact 
dates  to  which  they  belong.  The  following  facts 
are,  however,  capable  of  easy  demonstration. 

(1)  Tlie  nucleus  of  P  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Code  of  Holiness  (P'')  contained  in  Lv  17-26,  though 
these  cliajiters  now  contain  many  interpolations 
(esp.  22"--»-  =»•  *>  23'-e-  ^^  24'-").  This  section  is 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  P  legislation  (a)  by 
its  highly  spiritual  character  and  intense  feeling  of 
reverence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  everything 
connected  with  His  service.  P""  is  the  centre  ana 
kernel  of  the  new  religious  movement ;  (i)  by  its 
intimate  relation  to  the  ideal  of  ritual,  etc. ,  sketched 
out  by  Ezekiel,  chs.  40-48  ;  (c)  by  its  use  of  a  special 
terminology,  words  and  phrases  being  found  which 
occur  no-n-here  else.     It  will  be  suthcient  here  to 


call  attention  to  such  phrases  as '  I  am  J",'  '  I  J"  am 
your  (iud,'  'I  your  tJod  am  holy,'  and  the  like  ; 
'walk  in  my  (etc.)  ordinances,'  'do  and  keep  my 
statutes  and  mj-  judgments,'  -jy  \p\<,  '  I  will  set 
my  face,'  '  that  man  shall  be  cut  oil"  from  his 
people,'  'my  {J'"s,  etc.)  Sabkaths.'  For  a  mora 
complete  list  see  Driver,  LOT',  49.  (rf)  By  dis- 
crepancies between  P''  and  the  "eneral  body  of 
Levitical  law.  Thus  in  P''  the  later  distinction 
between  the  lii^h  priest  and  the  ordinary  priests  ia 
still  in  the  making.  The  chief  priest  is  but  primus 
inter  ptrci  (the  priest  who  is  greater  than  his 
brethren,  Lv  21'").  Notice  that  the  injunction 
which  in  Lv  21'°  is  laid  upon  the  chief  i>riest  only, 
not  to  let  the  hair  of  his  head  go  loose,  or  rend 
his  clothes,  is  in  Lv  10'-  '  laid  upon  all  the  priests. 
The  Feast  of  Hoot  lis  lasted,  according  to  the  original 
text  of  Lv  23®-'",  7  days  instead  of  8,  and  is  still 
determined  by  the  season,  'when  ye  have  gathered 
in  the  fruits  of  the  land' ;  the  addition  of  the  8tli 
day  and  the  words  'on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th 
month'  in  v.",  evidently  are  interpolations  (incon- 
sistent with  w.-""*-)  added  when  the  laws  were 
incorporated  into  the  larger  code.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  P''  included  passages  now 
outside  Lv.  17-26,  as  esp.  Ex  6»-',  Lv  U'-a*'-" 
in  their  oriijinal  form.  With  reference  to  the 
relation  of  P""  to  Ezekiel,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  resemblance  extends  not  only  to  the 
general  tenor  of  the  8ul)ject,  a  thing  in  itself 
striking  enough,  but  even  to  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology; and  in  this  respect  it  is  not  conlined  to  these 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  but  several  expressions  of  !"• 
are  found  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  prophet 
[see  Kuenen,  §  15,  note  10].  That  I"',  therefore, 
was  wTitten  either  by  Ezekiel  himself  or  by  one 
imbued  with  his  spirit,  and  in  all  probabirity  a 
contemporary,  does  not  admit  of  rea.sonable  doubt, 
and  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  Exile. 

(2)  The  next  in  order  of  time,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  Priestly  documents,  is  the 
historical  and  legislative  work  known  frequently 
as  P«,  which  contains  all  of  P  excepting  P""  on  the 
one  hand,  and  certain  later  accretions  in  the  legis- 
lative portions  on  the  other.  The  central  feature 
of  P'  is  the  promulgation  of  the  laws,  which  are  all 
represented  as  revealed  to  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai. 
P»  was  probably,  as  already  suggested,  the  law 
promulgated  by  Ezra,  Neh  8.  9*.  Notice  that  the 
Feast  of  Booths  is  kept  eight  days  according  to  P«, 
see  Nu  29*>. 

(3)  A  third  stage  is  reached  in  the  union  of  P» 
and  P*",  but  whether  it  took  place  before  or  after  the 
promulgation  of  P  by  Ezra  cannot  be  determined. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  Ezra 
was  the  head,  perhajis  the  founder,  of  a  sehoul  of 
scribes  specially  suited  for  carrying  out  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

(4)  Lastly,  there  is  evidence  of  various  additions 
and  revisions  of  the  Priestly  Code  m.ade  from  time 
to  time  (P*).  The  most  important  of  the  former  in 
Ex-Nu  are  Ex  30.  31'-"  34»-s»  35-40,  Lv  1-7.  8. 
1124-4U  i2_i5.  16  (in  part),  most  of  Nu  1-10=«  15.  19, 
the  whole  of  28-31.  To  these  we  should  add  the 
additiims  to  P'>,  esp.  in  Lv  23,  to  make  it  a^ee 
with  P*.  The  necessity  of  supposing  such  additions 
to  P«  cannot  be  here  proved  at  length.  It  is 
enough  to  say  generally  that  the  proof  lies  in 
certain  repetitions,  inconsistencies,  and  want  of 
sequence.  For  example,  Ex  35-40  Lv  8  taken 
together  are  a  repetition  of  Ex  25-29.  Ex  30'-"> 
describes  a  special  altar  of  incense  of  which  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  list  of  holy  things  in  26"'". 
Cf.  Lv  16'^  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  one 
altar  was  used  both  for  incense  and  sacrifice.  Ex 
30  (or  at  any  rate  35)  -Lv  8  breaks  the  seqiienca 
between  Ex  29  and  Lv  9,  and  Lv  1-7  is  itself  a 
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collection  of  laws  witli  several  slight  inconsist- 
encies. Finiilly,  Lv  11-15  breaks  the  connexion 
between  10  and  16. 

(5)  To  these  we  should  also  add  the  incorporation 
of  tlie  already  united  JEU  into  I';  but  to  what 
date  either  this  or  the  various  supplements 
spoken  of  under  (4)  belong,  cannot  oe  deter- 
mined. Probably,  the  latter  represent  a  long 
and  very  gradual  process.  Knenen  argues  from 
tile  ditlerence  of  arrangement  found  in  the  LXX 
translation  of  Ex  35-40,  belonging  to  3rd  cent.  B.C., 
that  the  final  redaction  of  these  chapters  was  even 
then  hardly  completed. 

S.  Editorial  Revisers. — It  has  not  been  found 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  pivo 
a  complete  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  various 
editorial  revisers.  That  several  alterations  were 
made  as  the  dillerent  sources  were  welded  together 
is  practically  certain.  A  few  examples  of  editorial 
emendations  must  suffice.  In  Un  22'  '  the  land  of 
Moriali '  is  very  suspicious  (esp.  if,  according  to  Un 
14,  Jerusalem  was  already  in  existence),  inasmuch 
as  (1)  the  name  Moriah  ilocs  not  appear  again  until 
the  very  late  Book  of  Chronicles,  (2)  E  otherwise 
shows  no  partiality  towards  Judah,  (3)  it  could 
not  have  taken  3  days  to  get  from  Beersheba  to 
Jerusalem,  see  v.'.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  an 
original  'Amorite'  or  name  of  some  Ephiaimitish 
mountain,  which  had  perhajis  become  illegible,  was 
altered  by  a  reviser  with  Southern  proiiensitie.s, 
possibly  JE,  but  more  probably  1".  22""'"  is 
certainly  not  part  of  the  E  narrative,  but  is 
po.ssibly  some  fragment  of  J  worked  in  to  suit  the 
story.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  in  v." 
'be  blessed'  is  '3t;ti."',  not  !3-;:)i  as  elsewhere  in  J; 
so  some  have  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  reviser. 
In  35'*'  "  we  have  probablj'  the  working  in  of  an  E 
fragment  in  a  section  of  P  (.see  above,  iii.  3.  D). 
Ex  34"'^  has  been  revised  by  J  E  or  I)  to  agree 
with  other  pas.sa"es,  and  in  vv.'--''^  it  is  followed 
by  a  story  emboaying  perhaps  an  old  tradition, 
but  written  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  P. 

iv.  SuMMAKV. — \\  e  may  now  summarize  in  this 
way  the  probable  history  of  the  Hexateuch.  For 
many  centuries  probably  the  only  records  of  the  past 
were  those  contained  in  song  and  saga.  It  is  very 
possible  that,  as  with  the  ancient  Icelanders,  these 
Avere  recited  at  religious  festivals  (Ex  15'-  '"■  '',  cf. 
Jg  11").  The  first  attempts  to  collect  these,  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  written  histury,  probably  date 
from  the  Stli  or  9th  cent,  li.c,  and  originated  pre- 
sumably in  the  schools  of  the  jjrophets.  There  are 
Butlicient  evidences  of  two  distinct  ver.sions  of  this 
ancient  history,  J  and  E  ;  but  though  they  deal  for 
the  most  part  with  the  same  cycle  of  subjects,  and 
E  is  probably  the  later  of  the  two,  there  is  no  proof 
that  there  is  any  /(<cran/ connexion  between  tiiem. 
Later  on,  towards  the  close  of  the  7th  cent.,  the.se 
two  documents  were  combined  together,  but  so 
skilfully  that  it  is  often  veryditUcult  to  separate 
them  (JE).  About  the  same  time  in  Jerusalem  a 
code  of  ritual  regulations  and  customs,  commonly 
believed  to  have  been  revealed  by  God  to  Mo.ses, 
was  set  forth  in  writing  and  afterwards  published 
in  the  reign  of  Josiali  (1)).  This  code  was  shortly 
afterwards  proviiled  with  a  historic  .setting  and 
conibine<l  with  the  earlier  history,  and  the  whole, 
especially  the  ioiic|uest  of  Canaan,  revised  by  the 
same  school  (JEU).  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
Kucnen,  who  has  been  followed  by  several  other 
critics,  that  I'.'s  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex  20--23, 
was  originally  represented  a.s  drawn  up  on  the 
plains  of  Moab,  and  that,  when  the  coile  of  1)  was 
substituted  for  it,  the  former  was  put  back  so  as  to 
form  part  of  the  Sinaitic  legi.^lation.  This  will 
account  both  for  the  present  ditlicullv  in  connerting 
Ex  2(F'-24"  with  its  context,  and  also  for  the  fart 
that,  while  in   the   historical   summaiy  of   Ut    1-4 


there  is  no  rrelerence  to  the  Bk  of  the  Covenant, 
several  of  its  piovisions  in  a  revised  form  appear 
in  the  main  body  of  D.  During  the  Exile,  pos- 
sibly before  the  work  of  D*  was  complete,  a  ue« 
body  of  ritual  law,  more  priestly  in  its  character, 
was  drawn  up,  probably  by  some  disciple  of  Ezekiel, 
and  very  possibly  under  his  direction  (P').  This 
wius  followed  by  a  new  version  of  the  whole  history, 
and  especially  the  legislation,  conceived  in  a  still 
more  sacerdotal  spirit,  which  was  probably  com- 
pleted about  a  century  later,  and  promulgated  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neli  8.  9)  (P«).  Finally,  by  the 
union  of  this  with  P'',  and  the  additions  of  new 
laws  and  regulations  from  tune  to  time,  and  various 
editorial  revisions  extending  down  to  it  may  be 
the  .3rd  cent.  (1"),  we  get  our  present  Hexateuch. 

V.  The  Historical  VALUE  OF  THE  Hexateuch. 
— It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  Hexateuch  as 
it  stands  is  not  strictly  a  historical  work.  It  did 
not  need  criticism  to  discover  this,  but  criticism 
makes  it  absolutely  certain.  It  shows  that  the 
most  definite  and  statistical  details,  those  given 
namely  in  P,  are  the  lea.st  to  be  depended  upon, 
being  unknown  to  the  earliest  wTiters,  and  ap- 
jiarentli'  the  calculations  of  a  writer  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  events  described.  There  is  also 
observable  throughout  a  tendency  in  the  various 
writers  to  throw  back  into  their  composition  the 
customs,  etc.,  of  tlieir  own  times.  Thus  the  whole 
body  of  laws,  originatini?  in  local  custom,  or 
banded  down  as  common  law  and  promulgated 
from  time  to  time,  would  come  to  be  fathered  on 
Moses  ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Chronicler 
read  into  the  old  documents  the  ritual  of  his  own 
day.  Similarly,  it  is  probable  that  the  contemporary 
religious  and  social  customs  of  Northern  Israel  are 
in  JE  described  as  tho.se  of  their  ancestors  who 
lived  in  a  distant  past.  Regarded  as  a  history  of 
the  ancient  migrations  of  the  Israelites,  their 
establishment  as  a  relijjious  and  political  com- 
munity, and  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  the 
Hexateuch  contains  little  more  than  a  general 
outline  on  which  to  depend.  We  ni.ay  gatlier  that 
the  Israelites  were  one  among  a  number  of  Semitic 
peoples,  who  after  long  migration  settled  in  or 
near  Egypt,  from  which  after  a  period  of  serfdom 
they  finally  escaped,  and  after  further  migrations 
gradually  gained  a  footing  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
territory,  and  afterwards  made  various  incursions 
across  the  Jordan  ;  until,  finally,  the  larger  part  of 
the  territory,  especially  on  the  hills  where  the 
Canaanitish  ch.ariots  were  useless,  fell  into  their 
hands.  That  so  many  traditions  and  stories  should 
have  attached  themselves  to  Abraham  and  Moses, 
even  though  many  of  them  may  be  inapplicable 
or  exaggerated,  shows  what  a  deep  impression 
their  personality  and  work  made  upon  their 
generation,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  sa^  that 
probably  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  the 
nation  must  be  attributed  to  such  men  as  these 
who  first  sowed  the  seed,  of  which  the  prophetic 
teaching  wius  the  fruit.  But  if  the  Hex.  has  little 
to  tell  us  of  the  early  history  of  Israel,  it  has  much 
to  tell  us  of  the  times  in  which  the  authors  lived. 
The  habits  and  customs,  the  ideas,  above  all  tho«e 
connected  with  morality  and  religion,  are  failhtully 
represented.  And  thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
soinethiiig  more  than  an  outline  of  that  history  of 
religion  which  was  the  needful  preparation  for  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

LrrKRATURR. — J.  W.  Colcnso.  The  Pmtateitfh  and  Book  of 
Jotlnta  erifuratly  ftrominrt/,  7  pArla,  I^indon,  1S»>2-1S70;  W.  R. 
Smith,  «7Vf».  K.liril.uivli,  ISO;!;  lirivcr,  LOTi.  Ijliiilwivh, 
isiil,".  1SU7;  B.  W.  Bu>-u]i,  The  C,eiu4is  of  OenetU,  Hartford, 
li'.rj  ;  IlisMlt.  Oeru*U  rriiUfd  in  Coloura,  flartford.  The  I'mta- 
ti^u-h,  Ui  origin  and  elmirture,  an  ejcamination  of  recent 
theorieti,  Ni'w  York  ;  Fhnp.  The  C'omjxwi/ion  qf  the  fiofut  <^/ 
tlrtieirie,  icUh  F.tyilieh  TrjU  and  Analyiet,  I»iHlon,  1SV2 ; 
IvuciiL'ii,  An  Uittoricty^Titieal  Inquiry  into  UuOriffin  nf  thd 
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llKralruth,  translated  (rom  the  Putch  by  P.  H.  Wicketeed, 
IahuIoii,  1SS6  :  Afldis,  The  Vonimfntg  nf  thf  Ufxalntch,  pt.  i. 
l^>i)i|<>ri,  \vJt,  pt.  ii.  189S  ;  WuUluiu^fii,  hie  Coinp.  ft,  UexitUucfu 
%tti>t  lUr  tiUtorUchen  BCtcher  dejt  AT.  Itorlin,  ISSD ;  IJjieiit*-'h, 
DiA  ISniulfjbueh,  Ilalle,  1892;  Cornill,  KtiileHuwj  in  dtu  AT, 
Frt-ihur?  in  B.  1S;>2 ;  Kniitzsch  and  Socin,  Die  Geivgi*  mit 
u'tjK'r'-r  rnt^nh'tf^'dttivi  iler  QuelUntichryften  ubersftzt'i.  Frvi* 
burif  in  B.  18U1 ;  Kautzsch  onii  otliirs.  Die  U.  HcUrijt  dea  AT 
iiOrrnt'tzt,  Freiburg  in  B.  Ih'M  ;  Aug-  Uilhnann,  Kurzeg  Exeqe- 
titchet  Uandbuch.  (in."  ISSVi.  Kll.v^,  l»i)7.  Xu,  1)1,  Jog,  1,-io. 
A  systematic  statement  of  Dillni.'s  views  is  given  In  the^■cA/Iw*t- 
abliandlunt}  at  the  end  of  the  lust  [Eng.  tr.  of  Gniesii,  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  1S97] ;  Builde,  Die  Bibtvtche  Crijesi'hichtf, 
Gifssen,  ISSii ;  llulzinger,  Eitilfituiuj  in  den  Uex.  mit  TabfUrn 
itber  die  Quetienscfieiduny,  Freiburg  m  B.  1S93.  These  are  only 
a  selected  few  out  of  a  very  large  number  of  works  dealing 
with  ditlerent  aapecla.  or  parts,  of  the  great  critical  problem. 
A  great  deal  of  useful  infonnatioQ  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  separate  books.  Ji*.  H.  WoODS. 

HEZEKIAH  (on  fomis  and  mcnnin^  of  tlic  Hcb. 
name  see  nc.\t  iirticle). — 1.  A  kinj;  of  .liulali  (see 
ne.\t  art.).  2.  An  ancestor  of  tlie  propliet  Zepli- 
aniah  (Ztph  1'),  |ios.sibly  to  be  identified  with  tlie 
kiii^  of  tlie  same  name.  3.  Head  of  a  family  of 
exiles  who  returned,  Ezr  2>''=Neh  T"  (cf.  10"). 

HEZEKIAH  ('n;pm  or  'n;?'-;,  also  n;|3in  or  n-pirr 
'  J"  hath  strenjrthened '  or  '  J"  stren^tlieneth,'  LXX 
'Ef«(as,  Assyr.  Hnzi>ki{i)au). — A  king  of  Judah, 
Bon  and  successor  of  tlie  feeble  and  superstitious 
Ahaz,  with  whom  he  contrasts  as  favourably  as 
with  his  own  son  and  successor  Manasseh.  He  is 
conspicuous  in  Jewish  history  as  the  first  king 
w}u)  is  said  to  have  attempted  a  reformation  of 
rulij;ion  on  the  principles  which  we  lind  formally 
laid  down  in  the  IJk.  of  Deuteronomy  ("2  K  IS, 
2 Ch  29 S. ;  see  HiGll  Place,  ii.  p.  3S2')  Special  in- 
terest also  attaches  to  his  reign  on  account  of  his 
close  personal  connexion  with  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
who  occasionally  exerted  a  great  intiuence  over 
him  (especially  in  the  memorable  crisis  which 
issued  in  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from 
Sencauherib),  and  al.so  because  of  the  strong  light 
tllro^vn  upon  his  times  by  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions as  well  as  by  extant  prophecies.  H.'s  history 
is  recorded  in  2  K  18"-20",  Is  36-39,  and  2  Ch  29- 
32.  The  two  former  are  very  much  alike,  K  being 
on  the  whole  more  full  and  exact,  and  Is  having 
been  borrowed  from  it  by  the  compiler,  who  added 
the  Song  of  H.  (Is  38"-'*),  but  omitted  the  annal- 
istic  fragment  in  2  K  18'*"''  as  not  suiting  his 
purpose,  which  was  to  trace  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  connexion  w'ith  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  Kings  is  evidently  based  not  only  on 
State  annals,  but  also  on  prophetic  narrative 
(derived  parllj'  from  authentic  documents,  jjartly 
from  tradition),  which  bears  traces  of  the  style  of 
D  in  37*-  ^-  ^  38'-  '■  »  39',  and  cannot  be  assigned  to 
Isaiah  (as  suggested  by  2  Ch  26--  32='^)  nor  yet  to  a 
contemporary,  in  view  of  («)  the  nature  of  the 
statements  in  37'-  <**"■  **  38",  (6)  such  late  words  as 
n'-5.i;  (36"-  ^),  (c)  the  apparent  anachroni-sms  in 
30"  37^,  and  (d)  the  want  of  order  and  coherence 
in  the  narrative  when  carefully  examined  and 
compared  with  the  Assyr.  records. 

The  chronology  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is  beset  with 
special  difiiculty.  According  to  2  K  18'°  the  Fall 
or  Samaria  (722  as  determined  by  Assyriologists) 
took  place  in  the  6th  year  of  H.,  which  would  give 
728-7  as  the  date  of  his  accession  (Ewald,  Breden- 
kamp,  Delitzscli,  Orelli,  Strack,  Driver,  Kirk- 
patnck,  Duhm,  Skinner.  Ussher,  Winer,  W.  K. 
Smith  make  it  725).  In  2  K  18'^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  invasion  of  Jerus.  by  Sennacherib  (701)  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  14th  year  of  H.,  who  must 
thus  have  commenced  to  reign  in  715-4  (Kamp- 
hausen,  Wellliauscn,  Kd.  Meyer,  Kittel,  Guthe, 
Stade,  Cornill,  Hommel,  Clieyne). 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
earlier  date  with  2  K  18"  bj'  supposing  14th  to  be 
a  mistake  for  24th  (Bredenkamp),  27th  (Rawlin- 


son),  29th  (Oppert),  also  by  taking  w."-"  to  refei 
to  a  campaign  of  Sargon  in  711  (the  name  'Sen- 
nacherib' being  considered  a  late  and  erroneous 
insertion),  a  theory  first  advanced  by  E.  Hinckj 
(who  conlined  the  reference  to  Sar"on  to  v.") ;  but 
for  rea.sons  stated  by  Kiienen,  \\  .  K.  Smith,  and 
others,  the  theory  of  such  an  invasion  by  Sargon 
is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the  best  solution 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  a  rearrangement  of  the 
narrative.  We  have  a  clue  to  such  rearrange- 
ment in  2  K  20  (Is  38),  which  records  a  sickness  of 
H.  that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  14th  yeai 
of  his  reign  if  the  latter  extended  to  29  years,  and 
if  H.  lived  15  years  after  his  recovery  (2  K  18-  20°, 
Is  38').  This  sickness  the  compiler  seems  to  have 
connected  with  the  invasion  bj'  Sennacherib  (2  K 
20"'',  Is  38"),  ai>plying  to  the  invasion  the  note  of 
time  (14th  year),  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
sickness,  and  introducing  the  latter  with  the  words 
'  In  those  days,'  which  may  have  originallj'  be- 
longed to  the  invasion.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  account  of  Mcrodach-Daladan'.'i 
embassy,  which  took  place  after  the  sickness  (2  K 
20'-',  Is  39'),  ought  certainly  to  have  come  before 
the  invasion,  as  after  that  event  Merodach-baladan 
was  not  in  a  position  to  send  ambassadors,  his 
downfall  having  taken  place  the  year  before  (702)  j 
nor  was  H.,  after  being  impoverished  by  the  war 
(2  K  18'^-"),  possessed  of  such  treasures  as  would 
be  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  visitors 
(2  K  20'-',  Is  39'-).  A  middle  date  is  suggested  by 
Winckler  (followed  by  JlcCurdv),  who  takes  2  K 
16-  as  his  guide,  setting  aside  both  18'°  and  18'^, 
and  fixes  H.'s  accession  at  720-19.  The  earlier 
date,  however,  besides  having  18'°  to  rest  on,  fits 
in  with  the  subsequent  chronology  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  agrees  with  Jer  26'*'-,  which  represents 
H.  as  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet  Micali, 
who  is  known  to  have  prophesied  before  the  Fall  of 
Samaria  (Mic  1").  On  the  other  hand,  it  agg.a- 
vates  the  discrejiancy  between  the  age  of  Ahaz  at 
his  death  (by  reducing  his  reign  from  16  to  8  years, 
while  the  715  date  gives  him  20  years  of  a  reign) 
and  the  age  of  H.  at  his  accession,  which  is  stated 
in  2  K  18^  to  be  25  years  (but  in  LXX  20),— a 
difficulty  which  Whitehouse  meets  by  supposing 
that  II.  was  co-regent  with  his  father  from  727  to 
715,  and  that  his  14th  year  is  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  latter  date,  when  he  was  in  a  position  to 
initiate  a  new  policy  following  the  counsels  of 
Isaiah. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  the  chronology  is  of  less 
importance,  as  the  interest  of  H.'s  reign,  in  the 
ligiit  both  of  prophecy  and  the  Assyr.  records, 
practically  closes  with  the  invasion  in  701.  Even 
if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  till  C86  (as  the 
later  date  for  his  accession  would  imply),  we  gain 
little  or  no  additional  information  remvrding  the 
events  of  his  reign.  Assuming  that  II.  came  to 
the  throne  in  727,  it  was  as  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced prince  in  the  midst  of  faitlile.«s  and  time- 
serving politicians,  who  scorned  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  a  like-minded  priesthood.  The 
deplorable  state  of  morality  and  religion  is  evident 
from  Mic  1  If.  (cf.  Is  28)  delivered  on  the  eve  of  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  i.e.  about  725.  These  testimonies, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  anti-prophetic  party 
continued  in  the  ascendant  till  701,  oblige  us  to 
receive  with  caution  the  circumstantial  account 
given  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  29'"^)  of  the  reforms 
etlected  by  H.  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign. 
He  is  saitl  to  have  purified  and  refurnished  the 
temple,  which  had  been  shut  up  by  Ahaz  after 
being  despoiled  of  its  treasures,  to  have  renewed 
the  ancient  sacrifices  with  great  maLjuilicence  and 
pomp,  to  have  ordained  a  joyful  celebration  of  the 
long-neglected  I'assover,  after  purging  Jerus.  of 
its  idolatrous  altars  and  sending  out  invitstiona 
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to  tlie  Tsnielitcs  in  the  north,  '  the  remnant  tliat 
had  estaiicd  out  of  the  liamls  of  the  kinj;  of 
Assyria  '  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  said  to 
have  been  evoked  that  it  led  to  a  j;eneral  crusade 
against  the  images  and  allars  and  hiL'li  places  in 
tlie  cities  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  lC|diraim  and 
Jlanasseh,  both  king  and  people  at  llie  same  time 
givingevideticeof  their  devotion  by  their  munilicent 
provision  of  tithes  and  ollerings  tor  the  support  of 
the  jiriests  and  Levites,  who  were  now  carefully 
registered  and  organized.  The  only  part  of  these 
reforms  that  is  recognized  in  K  is  the  removal  of 
'high  places'  and  destruction  of  'pillars'  and 
'  A.-herah  '  ('2  K  IS'--'-),  but  a  remarkable  instance 
of  II.  s  zeal  for  jiurity  of  worship  is  also  given  (v.'') 
in  his  destruction  of  '  the  brazen  serjient  that 
Moses  had  made'  which  had  become  an  object  of 
worship  in  J-rusalem  (see  NeHUSTAN). 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  H.  paved 
the  way  for  the  reformation  carried  out  by  Josiali 
in  the  next  century,  not  only  prohibiting  idolatry, 
but  seeking  to  centralize  the  national  worship  by 
destroying  the  local  sanctuaries  in  the  provincial 
cities  of  .luilah,  around  which  heathen  practices 
were  apt  to  gather  (cf.  Mic  !»  5'--'^,  Is  3U-»  31"  1-" 
•2-"),  it  is  held  by  Wellhausen,  W.  K.  Smith, 
Nowack,  Stade,  and  others,  that  the  reforms  could 
only  have  taken  place  after  the  A.ssyrian  invasion, 
w  hich  brought  dishonour  on  the  provinces,  but  was 
the  means  of  exalting  Jerus.  and  glorifying  its 
protecting  deity,  thus  counteracting  the  idolatrous 
tendencies  inherited  from  the  previous  reign.  In 
proof  that  the  reformation  could  not  have  been 
earlier,  they  cite  the  allusions  to  prevalent  idolatry 
iu  such  late  pro])hecies  of  Isaiah  as  .'iO-"  31'  (c.  702). 
These  indeed  show  that  the  reformation  had  been 
far  from  perfect  (cf.  2  K  '23"  and  revulsion  under 
Mana.sseh),  being  largely  due  to  royal  command  ; 
but  the  whole  traditional  account  of  H.'s  reign 
points  to  an  earlier  date  for  his  turning  to  J'.  Cf. 
Jer  •20'*'- already  referred  to,  the  eulogistic  summary 
in  2  K  IS^"",  H.'s  plea  for  divine  favour  in  2m^  and 
the  demolition  of  high  places,  etc.,  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  Uabshakeh  in  18--,  which,  even  if  an  inter- 
polation (Cheyne),  was  not  likely  to  be  introduced 
unless  it  had  some  basis  of  tradition  to  rest  on. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  religious  reformer, 
11.  revived  in  .some  measure  the  glories  of  his  great- 
grandfather Uzziali  by  successful  inroads  upon 
the  Philistines,  over  one  of  whose  cities  (Ekron) 
we  tind  him  in  7U1  holding  a  position  of  suzerainty  ; 
b}'  his  care  for  the  interests  of  national  defence, 
repairing  the  walls  and  fortilications  of  Jerus., 
lilting  up  arsenals,  constructing  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs  for  securing  to  .)erus.,  and  cutting  oil' 
from  besiegers,  a  permanent  supply  of  water  ;  by 
building  cities,  and  encouraging  trade  and  agri- 
culture through  the  erection  of  shelters  for  sheep 
and  cattle  and  of  store  -  houses  for  produce. 
Whether  the  underground  tunnel  leading  from 
Cihon  (the  modern  '  Kountain  of  the  Virgin')  to 
the  upper  pool  of  Siloam  (17U8  ft.  Ion",  and  a  work 
of  great  engineering  skill)  is  to  be  iJentilied  with 
'  the  conduit'  mentioned  in  '2  K  '20'"  as  the  work  of 
II.,  and  a|i|>arently  referred  to  in  2  Ch  32^  (cf.  3'2* 
22^-"  and  Sir  48"),  is  still  a  moot  point,  dillerent 
oi)inions  beinp  held  by  experts  as  to  the  age  of  the 
inscription  (discovereil  in  18SU)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
t\innel,  which  is  in  round  characters  and  in  ohl 
Hebrew  but  bears  no  date,*  the  question  being 
also  complicated  by  the  mention  of  an  alreaily 
existing  Shiloah  in  Is  8",  on  which  see  Dillnuinu  » 
note,  and  Stade,  G  VI  5'J3  f. 

Among  the  merits  which  tradition  assigned  to 
H.  was  a  taste  for  music  and  literature.     In  hia 

•  See  PSBA.  Jlay,  July.  1S07,  Feb.  1803  (paper«  by  PilchiT, 
Condor,  Dttvin),  and  Eiuot.  Tiinft,  Apr.  189S,  p.  Wi  t,  and  Muy 
18  M,  p.  S84  (the  latter  by  A.  a  UkvldWD). 


restor.'ition  of  the  temple  .service,  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  has  a  prominent  place  (2  Ch 
2;ii'-»)  i„  j>r  2.5'  we  read  of  '  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiuh  '  who  copied  out  the  proverbs  of  Soloiuo  i,  an<I 
in  the  Talm.  (Bnhd  balhra,  i.  15a)  '  H.  and  hia 
as.sociates'  are  credited  with  the  'writing'  of 
certain  books  of  the  OT.  Is  38"-'"  even  contains  a 
song  which  bears  in  its  superscription  to  have  been 
written  by  II.  at  the  time  of  his  sickness  and 
recovery.  But  it  is  absent  from  2  K,  and  its  late 
insertion  in  Is  appears  to  have  disturbed  the  text, 


dLsjilacing   v.- 


iMoreover,    it    has    no    distinct 


marks  of  its  alleged  royal  authorship,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Job  and  the  later  I'salms. 
For  these  reasons  it  iscon.sidered  post-exilic  by  most 
recent  critics,  and  is  even  supposed  by  Cheyne  to 
refer  (like  Ps  88  and  La  3)  to  the  experience,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  the  church-nation.  In  all 
[irobability,  it  was  introduced  into  Is  from  a  collec- 
tion of  liturgical  songs  (v.-").  The  sickness  referred 
to  appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  boil  or 
an  aU-^cess,  being  described  by  the  same  name  (pn:?) 
as  is  a[>plied  to  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex  9") 
and  to  the  disease  of  Job  ('2').  Its  connexion  with 
lepro.sy  (Lv  13")  explains  the  promise  given  to  H. 
that  on  the  third  day  he  would  '  go  up  untc  the 
house  of  J".'  The  ellect  produced  on  H.  by  the 
[jrophetic  announcement  that  his  illness  was  to 
prove  fatal,  illustrates  his  tender  and  emotional 
nature,  and  enables  us  to  understand  the  influence 
exerted  over  him  by  the  wise  and  fearless  coun- 
sellor who  on  this  as  on  other  occasions  interpreted 
to  him  the  will  of  J".  With  regard  to  the  sign 
given  to  H.  by  the  prophet  in  token  of  his  recovery, 
if  the  fuller  text  in  K  be  accepted  as  the  origin.J, 
the  narrative  must  be  held  to  imply  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  Isaiah  to  a  miraculous  control  of  the  forces 
of  nature  (20°) ;  but  if  K  be  regarded  as  an  expan- 
sion and  Is  be  held  to  be  the  original  (Stade, 
Duhm,  Dillmann),  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
deflection  of  the  shadow  as  the  result  of  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  refraction  of  light  by  the 
atmosphere,  the  mode  of  expression  in  Is  38"' 
being  similar  to  that  in  Jos  10'",  and  capable  of 
similar  interpretation  (see  Dial). 

Probably,  it  was  shortly  after  this  sickness  (c. 
714)  th.it  the  messengers  arrived  from  Babylon 
(2  K  •20''''""',  Is  39).  Even  if  we  must  regard  the 
promise  of  deliverance  from  the  king  of  As.syria 
in  2  K  20"'  Is  38°  as  an  interpolation,  it  is  certain 
that  about  this  time  H.  had  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  that  quarter.  Almost  from  tlie  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  (cf.  Is  28)  there  had  been 
a  growing  feeling  at  Jerus.  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
with  Egypt.  The  feeling  was  shared  by  most  of 
the  Pluen.  and  Philistine  powers,  and  in  ;20  a  bold 
attempt  was  made  by  Gaza,  with  the  support  of 
Egypt,  to  throw  off  the  supremacy.  The  defeat  of 
the  allied  forces  at  liaphia  crushed  the  movement 
before  it  broke  into  a  general  revolt;  but  Judah 
was  no  doubt  more  or  less  implicated,  and  it  may 
have  been  to  what  took  place  at  this  time  that 
Sargon  refers  in  his  Nimrod  inscription  (c.  717) 
when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  'conqueror  of  the 
remote  land  of  Judah  '—unless  we  suppose  (with 
Winckler  and  Delitzsch)  that  Judah  is  here  used 
by  mistake  for  Israel.  For  the  next  seven  or  eight 
years  Sargon  was  fully  occupied  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  emjiire  in  the  ea.st,  and  during  that  time 
the  impression  made  on  Judah  and  its  neighbours 
by  the  fate  of  .Sam.iria  ami  Dama.scu3  hiui  almost 
w"orn  oil',  and  a  w  idesprciul  conspiracy  wa.s  forming 
against  the  domination  of  'the  great  king.'  With 
this  we  may  connect  the  embas,.iy  from  .Merodach- 
baladan,  SarLjon's  chief  rival,  who  held  the  throne 
of  Babylon  from  721  till  710  when  he  was  over- 
thrown,  only  to  regain  his  independence  after 
Sargon's  death,  when  lie  again  wore  the  orovn  foi 
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about  nine  months,  in  704-3  ;  and  to  the  latter 
iicyioJ  a  few  critics  would  iissij^n  his  embnssy  to 
Jcius.  (Wellliauscn,  W.  1{.  Smith,  Clieyne, 
McCurdj')-  1  ho  ostensible  object  of  the  visit  was 
to  congratulate  H.  on  his  recovery  (cf.  2  Ch  32"), 
but  the  real  purpose  (of  which  the  accompanying 
gifts  were  a  well-understood  sign)  was  to  court  an 
alliance  against  the  Assyr.  power.  The  welcome 
which  H.  gave  to  the  messengers,  and  the  pride 
with  which  he  showed  them  his  sacred  trca-surcs 
and  military  stores,  brought  upon  him,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  severest  censure  of  the 
prophet  ;  but  the  prediction  of  a  Babj-lonian  cap- 
tivity for  his  family  and  possessions  wears  the 
appearance  of  a  '  vaticinium  ex  eventu,'  havin" 
nothing  in  common  with  the  general  tone  of 
Isaiah's  teaching  at  this  time,  which  represents 
everj'thing  as  culminating  in  the  great  struggle 
with  Assyria.  Notwithstanding  the  prophet's 
inflexible  opposition  to  anj'  alliance  either  with 
Babylon  or  Egypt,  the  danger  of  Judah's  being 
involved  in  hostilities  only  became  more  threaten- 
ing during  tlie  next  few  years  (713-10),  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  prophet  s 
utterances  in  connexion  with  the  siege  of  Ashdod 
(Is  20),  when  he  felt  called  of  God  to  go  about  for 
three  years  '  naked  and  barefoot'  in  token  of  the 
fate  wliich  would  overtake  the  Egyptians  and  their 
allies,  as  well  as  from  Sargon's  Ashdod  inscription, 
which  mentions  the  king  of  Judah  among  other 
tributaries  who  were  at  this  time  '  plotters  of  sedi- 
tion,' stirring  up  rebellion  against  him  and  bring- 
ing gifts  of  friendship  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt. 

The  death  of  Sargon  in  705,  and  the  accession  of 
a.new  and  untried  king,  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh 
attempt  on  the  part  of  many  vassals  to  regain 
their  independence.  In  the  first  instance  Sen- 
nacherib directed  his  attention  to  his  rebellious 
subjects  in  the  ea-st,  and  it  was  not  tUl  701  that  lie 
turned  his  arms  against  Palestine  in  his  tliird 
campaign,  of  which  we  have  several  monumental 
records,  the  fullest  being  that  on  the  Taj'lor 
cylinder.  But  the  rebels  were  slow  in  arriving  at 
concerted  action,  owing  to  their  dependence  on 
Egypt ;  and  in  several  of  Isaiah's  discourses  about 
this  time  (chs.  29-32,  cf.  18)  we  can  trace  the 
secret  negotiations  with  E^pt,  against  which  the 
prophet  inveighs  vehemently,  predicting  the  utter 
failure  of  the  hopes  his  countr\'n)en  were  setting 
on  '  Rahab  that  sitteth  stiU '  "(.30'  RV),  and  tlie 
shame  and  ruin  they  would  bring  upon  themselves 
by  their  faithless  and  short-sighted  policy — which 
was  destined,  however,  to  issue  in  a  man'eUous 
deliverance  which  would  prove  the  regeneration  of 
the  national  life.  By  this  time  H.  had  openly 
thrown  ofi'  his  allegiance  under  the  influence  of  his 
premier,  Shebna,  apparently  of  foreign  extraction, 
whose  downfall  is  predicted  by  Isaiah  a  little  later 
in  22'"'-,  and  who  afterwards  appears  in  an  inferior 
office  in  36'.  That  H.  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
revolt  is  evident  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Sen- 
nacherib in  the  cylinder  referred  to  (col.  ii.  11.  70  ff.), 
that  Ii.  had  imprisoned  at  Jerus.  Padi,  king  of 
Ekron,  whose  subjects  had  dethroned  him  on 
account  of  his  loyalty  to  Assyria. 

After  reducing  or  receiving  the  submission  of 
a  number  of  powers  on  the  east  and  north  of 
Palestine,  Sennacherib  proceeded  southward  along 
the  Maritime  Plain,  to  punish  the  ringleaders  in 
the  revolt.  In  doing  so,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  despatched  a  portion  of  his  army  to  invade 
Judah  from  the  north,  and  of  this  some  writers 
find  e>'idence  in  the  description  of  the  Assyr. 
advance  in  Is  lO^*-*".  But  probably  this  is  only 
an  ideal  picture,  and  the  great  prophecy  of  which 
It  forms  part  (IC-ll''),  proclaiming  both  the 
mission  and  the  doom  of  Assyria,  admits  of  other 
dates,  eg.  711    (Cheyne  [who,  however,  connects 


vv. -'"""'-  with  the  siege  of  Samaria  in  722],  Ciuthe, 
Dilliiiann,  Giesebrecht)  and  even  earlier  (W.  K. 
Smith,  CI.  A.  Smith).  The  Assyr.  record  goes  on 
to  tell  that  Sennacherib  took  Ashkelon,  and  that  Ilia 
apjiroach  hsul  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Ekron  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  great 
army  of  Egyptians  and  Sinaitic  Arabians  under 
several  of  their  kings,  who  had  come  to  the  relief 
of  Ekron.  These  he  defeated  at  Eltekeh  {Altaku), 
and  afterwards  took  Ekron.  It  was  only  then 
apjiarently  that  he  sent  his  troops  into  Judah, 
where  (he  says)  they  took  46  fenced  cities  and 
small  towns  without  number,  carrying  oil  200, 150 
captives  (i>robably  an  exaggeration)  and  obliging 
H.  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on 
payment  of  heavy  exactions,  including  30  talents 
of  gold  and  800  talents  of  silver,  a  narrative 
which  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  2  K  IS"", 
even  the  discrepancy  between  the  300  and  the  800 
talents  of  silver  bemg  perhaps  accounted  for  by 
the  different  standards  of  the  two  countries 
(Brandis,  Munz-system,  p.  98). 

Such  crushing  calamities  (Is  l'"-)  could  not  fail 
to  be  regarded  as  a  vindication  of  the  prophet's 
counsel,  and  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  to  which 
he  had  been  so  strongly  opposed.  H.'s  eyes  were 
now  opened  to  see  where  tlie  true  interests  of  his 
kingdom  lay ;  and  from  this  time  we  find  Isaiah 
enjoyin"  his  fullest  confidence,  and  guiding  the 
national  policy.  But  there  were  some  on  whom 
the  lesson  was  lost,  painful  though  it  had  been — 
citizens  who  gave  themselves  up  to  shameless  mirth 
and  revelry  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  beleaguering 
force  preparing  to  withdraw  (Is  22).  They  tliought 
the  crisis  was  over,  but  it  was  not  so.  For  Sen- 
nacherib soon  realized  the  danger  to  w  hich  his 
army  would  be  exposed  if  he  advanced  into  Egypt, 
leaving  such  a  strong  fortress  as  Jerus.  in  the  liuuds 
of  a  doubtful  vassal  like  H. ;  and  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  breach  of  faith  with  II.  (Is  .33'-*,  Jo.« 
Ant.  X.  i.  1)  he  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  demaml 
for  its  surrender.  Recent  critics  (Stade  and  his 
followers)  have  detected  in  the  long  narrative 
(2  K  18"-19")  a  somewhat  confu.sed  combination  of 
two  difrerent  accounts,  which,  if  referring  to  two 
diflerent  occasions,  ought  to  be  transposed  ;  and 
Tiele  would  evenplace  lajst  of  all  the  events  related 
in  2  K  IS""".  The  problem  is  too  intricate  to  be 
dealt  with  here.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Sennacherib  made  a  renewed  attempt  from 
Lacbish  (with  which  his  militarj-  achievements  are 
associated  in  recently  -  discovered  monuments, 
although  he  himself  does  not  mention  it  even  by 
name),  and  perhaps  also  from  Libnah,  to  which  he 
may  have  retreated  on  hearing  that  Tirhaka  w'lis 
coming  out  to  meet  him  (2  K  19*).  That  he  failed 
to  take  Jerus.  is  almost  implied  in  his  own  vague 
statement  that  he  shut  up  H.  like  a  bird  in  a  cage ; 
and  his  concluding  boast  about  the  tribute  and 
other  gifts  being  sent  to  him  at  Nineveh  (instead 
of  to  Lachish,  as  related  in  Scripture)  is  evidently 
introduced  to  save  any  necessity  for  recording  his 
subsequent  disasters.  These  disasters  are  involved 
in  mystery.  But  the  biblical  account  finds  an 
echo  in  the  story  told  by  Herod,  (ii.  141),  the  de- 
struction of  his  army  being  probably  due  to  a 
plague  (2  K  19»,  Is  37",  cf.  2  S  2i'"-,  1  Cli  -il""- 
ami  Is  6"-)  in  the  pestiferous  region  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  where  the  Crusaders  and  others 
have  had  a  similar  experience  (cf.  2  K  19**  RV). 
The  impression  made  on  Sennacherib  was  such 
that  though  he  lived  for  twenty  years  longer  he 
never  again  entered  Pal.  or  besieged  Jerusalem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dramatic  account  of  the 
conference  between  his  three  emissaries  (all  whose 
names  have  now  been  identified  with  the  titles  of 
Assyr.  officers)  and  the  tliree  Jewish  deputies,  on  a 
famous  spot  under  the  walls  of  Jerus.  (cf.  Is  7'), 
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bears  the  olamp  of  historical  reality,  as  docs  also 
tae  letter  which  H.  is  said  to  have  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  liim.  In  the  proplietic  words  whicli 
are  embodied  in  the  narrative  we  have  for  tlie 
most  part  the  genuine  utterances  of  Isaiah,  liar- 
moniziiig  with  that  '  most  beautiful  of  all  his 
discourses'  (ch.  33)  which  marks  tlie  peaceful  and 
triumphant  close  of  his  ministry,  and  which  finds 
an  echo  in  the  46th,  perhaps  also  in  the  4Sth,  75th, 
and  70th  Psalms. 

The  event  which  was  tlius  commemorated  was 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  glorious  in  Heb. 
history,  and  has  taken  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Jews  with  the  h^xodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
Return  from  Babylon.  It  was  a  most  fateful 
moment,  not  only  for  Israel  but  for  its  religion  ; 
and  while  the  victory  of  faith  was  mainly  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  one  inspired  man  wlio  lield  fast 
the  conviction  that  in  the  Lord  J"  was  everlasting 
stren^h,  and  that  amid  all  ^^Teck  and  ruin  He 
would  preserve  Mt.  Zion  inviolate  as  His  holy 
habitation,  the  gloiy  of  the  time  falls  also  on  the 
sovereign  who  shared  his  lofty  spirit  and  fulfilled 
in  some  degree  his  Messianic  hopes,  when  he  made 
such  a  heroic  stand  arainst  the  dreaded  invader 
before  whom  all  the  other  kings  of  Palestine  and 
Philistia  had  succumbed.  Not  unfitly,  therefore, 
it  stands  written  that  'after  him  was  none  like 
him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judab,  nor  any  that 
were  before  him '  (2  K  18"). 

LiTERATVRR.  —  Driver,  Isaiah  3  ('  Men  of  the  Bible '  series), 
LOT',  esp.  220  f.;  Cheyne,  Bonk  of  Imiah,  1870,  Prophedea  of 
Jmiah,  1880,  1S84,  Jntrod.  to  Ilk.  of  Imiah,  1895,  Haupt's 
PB ;  O.  A.  Smith,  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  ('  I-lxpositor's  Hiblo  ') ;  Skinner, 
Isaiah  (Oanib.  Bible)  ;  Delitzsch,  Oillmann-Kittel,  Duhm,  Orelli, 
in  their  Comm.  on  Isaiah  ;  Stade,  GVI  i.;  Ivittel,  Ilist.  of  Heb. 
(Index);  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  o/  Isroft  (Index) ;  Schroder, 
COT':  McCurdy.  HPil;  Tielo,  Auyr.-Bab.  Uejclt. ;  Savce, 
ECU  (Index)  ;  Wclihausen,  Jahrb.  f.  deutsche  Theot.  1876, 
p.  007  fit. ;  Kamptiausen,  IHe  Chronol.  d.  Beb.  KOnige,  1SS3. 

J.  A.  M'Clymont. 
HEZION  (I'l-in  '  -n^ion  '  ;  'Afelx  B,  'AfaTJX  A,  Luc.). 
—  Father  of  Tabrimmon  and  grandfather  of  Ben- 
hadad,  the  Sjiian  kin"  whose  alliance  was  sought 
by  Asa,  king  of  JndiUi,  against  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (1  K  15").  It  has  been  plausibly  sugjjested 
(Ewald,  Thenius,  Klostermann,  etc.)  that  Uezion 
is  identical  with  Rezon  of  1  K  11^,  tlie  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  an  adversary  to 
Solomon.  The  three  generations  of  Syrian  kings 
may  very  well  correspond  with  the  four  genera- 
tions of  the  kings  of  Judah,  since  Abijam,  Asa's 
predecessor,  reigned  for  three  years  only.  In  place 
of  Kezon  in  1  K  U'''  [lieb.^]  B  reads  'kffpu/i,  Luc. 

Sirptii',  Pesh.  ^pJJTl ;  and  Klostennann  regards 
['ni."  Hezron  as  the  original  form  of  the  name  in 
both  passages  11^  15'".  C.  F.  BORNEY. 

HEZIR  (Tin,  either  for  Tiq  'boar,'  or  of.  New 
Heb.  -nfn  'apple'). — 1.  The  17th  of  the  priestly 
coarses  (1  Ch24").  2.  A  lay  family,  which  signed 
the  covenant  (Noh  10"  [Heb. '■"]).  For  the  name 
cf.  the  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  '  -sons  of 
Hezir,'  dating  from  the  Ist  cent.  li.C.  (see  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.  p.  xxiii).    See  Genealoqy,  III.  15. 

H.  A.  WiiiTK. 

HEZ^O,HEZRkHKethibh'iyfn,^erSr^n;'AaafxLt). 
—One  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23").  He  was 
a  Carmelite,  i.e.  a  native  of  Carmcl,  the  modern 
Kurinul,  in  the  hill-couutrj'  of  Judah  (see  CaI!MI:l- 
ITE).  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Ch  11")  the  reading  of 
the  Kethitih  (Hezro)  is  retained,  but  the  LXX 
supports  the  form  Hezrai  (M'liatpi  ;  (( 'U<r(pal  ;  A 
'Affo^i).  J.  F.  Stennino. 

HEZRON  (I'lyn  and  |'n>n).— 1,  A  son  of  Bculn'n, 
i.e.  the  eponymous  head  of  a  Keuhenite  faiiiilv, 
Gn  46»,  Ex  0'*  Nu  '^1."=  1  Ch  5'.  2.  A  son  of  IViLz 
and  grandson  of  Judah,  i.e.  the  eponymous  bead  of 


a  Judahite  family,  Gn  46'-,  Nu  26=1  =  Ru  4="-  ",  1  Ch 
on.  «.  18.  21.  ».  a  41  j,,J3  u„2ron  appears  al.-'  in  th« 
NT  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  Mt  1',  Lk  3"  (in 
both  of  which  passages  AV  following  TK  'Enpun 
has  Esrom.  \VH  liiis  in  Mt'lio-pu^,  in  Lk  'Ecrpui'). 
The  gentilic  name  Hczronites  ('jiif-n)  occurs  in  Nu 
20'  referring  to  the  descendants  of  No.  1  above,  and 
in  V.-'  referring  to  those  of  No.  2. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HEZRON  (psn).— 1.  A  town  in  the  south  of 
Judah  (Jos  15')  =  Hazar-addar  of  Nu  'ii*.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  diflerent  from  2.  Kerioth-hezron  (m-Tp 
psn),  Jos  15'^,  which  is  prob.  identical  with  Hazor, 
No.  4.  The  name  Hezron  probably  survives  at 
Jehel  Hadklreh,  a  mountain  in  the  Till  desert 
N.W.  of  Petra.  C.  R.  Conder. 


HIDDAI  C^ri;  B  "ASao/  and  'ASpot;*  A  'kedal).— 
One  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  S  23™).  He  is 
described  as  '  of  the  brooks  [a-'yrij,  '  torrent-valleys '] 
of  Gaash.'and  probably  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mt.  Gaash  (cf.  Jos  19"  24*',  Jg  2»)  in  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim.  Thenius  and  Wellh.  prefer 
the  alternative  form  Hurai  ('iin  ;  B  Obpd  ;  A  OupO. 
which  is  given  in  the  parallel  list  1  Ch  11'^. 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

HIDDEKEL  (S^in).— The  name  given  to  the  Tigris 
in  Gn  2",  Dn  10^  In  the  Sumenan  or  pre-Scmitic 
language  of  Babylonia,  the  river  was  called  Idik'a 
and  Idikna,  which  the  Semitic  Babylonians  modi- 
fied into  Diklat  by  dropping  the  initial  vowel  and 
affixing  the  Semitic  feminine  suffix.  Diklat  is  the 
Diglit  of  Pliny  {UN  vi.  27)  and  the  Dijlah  of 
to-day.  The  Persians  assimilated  the  name  to 
their  own  word  ti(jra  '  an  arrow '  (see  Strabo,  xi 
p.  529  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  9.  16  ;  Bust,  ad  Diomjs.  Perietf. 
V.  984),  from  which  was  derived  the  Gr.  Tit/ns. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  first  syllable  of  Idikla  we 
have  the  Sumerian  id,  'river.  See  further  Del., 
Paradics,  not.,  110 S.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

HIEL  (S^-n  •  brother  of  God '  or  •  he  who.se 
brother  is  God.'  The  name  is  a  contraction  of 
Sx-rx  Ahiel,  and  this  form  appears  in  LXX  ['Ax"<X 
B,  'Ax")X  A].  Cf.  DTn  for  D-i'-.s,  and  Phoen  nsVsn  for 
nD^DnK). — A  Betlielite,  famed  as  the  rebuilder  of 
Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K  16").  He  is  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  at  the  cost 
of  the  life  of  Abiram  his  firstborn  son,  and  to  have 
set  up  the  gates  with  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son 
Segui) ;  in  fulfilment  of  Joshua's  curse  pronounced 
against  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho  (Jos  G-*).  The 
meaning  of  this  statement  possibly  is  that  the 
builder  sacrificed  his  sons,  perhaps  by  enclosing 
them  alive  in  the  foundation  and  wall,  in  order  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  city  by  this  costly 
blood-otlcring.  See  FOUNDATION.  Or,  the  tradi- 
tion may  have  been  that,  through  failure  to  perform 
such  a  rite,  his  eldest  and  youngest  bom  sons  were 
claimed  by  the  otl'ended  deity  at  the  initiator}'  and 
final  stages  of  the  building  operations.  For  in- 
stances, from  various  sources,  of  tlie  widespread 
primitive  custom  of  human  sacrifice  '  in  onier  to 
furnish  blood  at  the  foundations  of  a  house  or  of  a 
public  structure,'  cf.  U.  C.  Trumbull,  The  Thrcs- 
nnld  Covenant,  p.  46  IT.  It  may  be  urged,  however, 
that  the  language  of  I  K  16"  implies  not  a  usual 
practice,  but  the  occurrence  of  something  inrvlun- 
tary  on  the  part  of  Hiel  ;  e.g.  that  the  death  of 
his  sons  was  the  result  of  accidents  during  the 
building  operations.  C.  F.  BintNKY. 

HIERAPOLIS  ('\tpiiro\i%,  in  more  classical  form 
'Upd  lluXi!,  and  in  ruder  native  Greek  '  UpiroXn), 
a  city  on    tlie   north   edge   of   the    Lycus   valley, 

•  The  rcndcrinjc  of  B  ia  not  found  at  t.**  hut  after  v.»,  wliprfl 
it  is  out  of  place.  ItM  omisMioo  in  the  finil  iuslauc«  would 
appear  to  be  accidental. 
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probably  originally  Lylian,  but  in  tlie  Roman 
iiorioJ  always  reckoned  to  Pliryj;ia,  played  alii^'hly 
important  part  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
Ill  the  Bible  it  is  mentioned  only  in  Col  4''  in 
association  with  Laodicoa.  Standing  on  the  site 
on  the  north  edge  of  the  Lycus  valley,  one  looks 
d'le  south  across  the  hollow  valley  about  6  miles 
to  Laodicea  on  a  slight  rising  ground,  while 
Coloss;e,  about  12  miles  distant  to  the  southeast, 
is  concealed  by  the  low  hills  that  separate  the 
upper  or  Colossian  glen  from  tlic  lower  or  Laodicean 
glen  of  the  Lycus.  Ilierapolis,  probably,  was 
originally  the  '  Holy  City '  of  the  tribe  llydrelitai, 
which  possessed  the  north  bank  of  the  Lycus  ;  and 
Kydrftra  (i.e.  Kydrfila,  Ilydrdia)  in  Herod,  vii.  31 
is  probably  another  name  for  it.  It  was  marked 
out  to  the  inhabitants  by  its  marvellous  medicinal 
hot  springs  as  the  place  where  divine  power  was 
plainly  present.  The  water  of  these  springs  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  alum  (being  on  that 
account  very  useful  for  dyeing  purposes),  as 
Hamilton  mentions,  and  it  forms  a  calcareous 
deposit  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  the 
site  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  encrustation 
formed  since  the  city  was  ruined,  while  the  pre- 
cipitous rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  over 
wliich  the  water  tumbles  in  many  rivulets,  have 
been  transformed  into  the  appearance  of  'an 
immense  frozen  cascade' (Chandler).*  Even  more 
remarkable  was  the  Ploutonion  or  Charonion,  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  reaching 
deep  into  the  earth,  from  which  issued  a  poisonous 
vapour,  the  breath  of  the  realm  of  death.  Strabo 
had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  sparrows  stilled  by  tliis 
vapour.  The  city,  though  devoid  of  political 
importance,  derived  high  social  consequence  and 
prosperity  in  the  peaceful  Roman  period  from  its 
religious  character ;  and  here,  as  the  special  strong- 
hold of  Satan,  Christianity  fixed  itself  from  the 
first.  The  filling  up  of  the  Cliaronion,  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  hostile  power,  may  be  plausibly 
attributed  to  Christian  action  in  the  4th  cent. 

From  the  NT  narrative  (Ac  I'J'"  and  Col)  it  is 
dear  that  the  Church  in  Hierapolis  was  founded 
through  the  influence  difTused  over  .\sia  from  St. 
Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus  (perhaps  l>y  Timothy, 
Col  1').  But  later  legends  t  describe  the  Aiiostle 
Philip  as  the  evangelist  both  of  Tripolis  (about  10 
miles  to  the  north-west,  and  also  in  view)  and  of 
Hierapolis,  in  which  the  Apostle  John  also  preached; 
and  the  Hierapolitan  Echidna  (i.e.  the  serpent- 
form  in  which  the  Phrygian  god  Sabazios  was 
there  and  everywhere  represented)  is  described  as 
their  special  enemy.  It  appears  well  attested  that 
Philip  preached  and  resided  in  Hierapolis,  and 
that  ne  was  buried  there  with  his  two  daughters, 
who  were  virgins,  while  a  third  daughter  of  his 
was  married  and  buried  in  Ephesus  (Eusebius,  HE 
iii.  31,  quoting  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus  about 
A.D.  190).  Owing  (io  mere  confusion  of  name,  Philip 
the  deacon  (who  had  four  prophetic  daughters, 
Ac  21')  is  connected  by  some  authorities  with 
Hierapolis  ;  but  legend  and  an  inscription  J  found  in 
the  city  agree  with  the  earliest  historical  autho- 
rity, Polycrates.  The  city,  apparently,  assumed 
for  a  time  the  name  Philippopolis,  for  Tatianus, 
bishop  of  Philippopolis  in  Plirj'gia,  at  the  Council 
of  Chalcedori,  A.D.  451,  was  in  all  probability  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,§  and  so  also  Andreas  of  Philip- 
popolis in  Plirygia  in  A.D.  692.  Ten  Christian  in- 
scriptions of  Hierapolis  are  published  ;||  two  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  Jewish,  if  not  Jewish-Christian. 

Probably,  nowhere  in  Asia  Minor  was  the  oppo- 
sition  between   the  native  superstition   and    the 

•  Whence  the  modem  name  Parabuk-Kalesai,  '  Cotton  Oastle.' 
t  See  Bonnet,  Xarratio  de  miraciUo  Chonig  patrato. 
}  See  Kains.tv,  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  552. 
§  n.  I  pt.  L  p.  344  f.  i  111.  i.  pt  iL  pp.  643-653. 


Christian  religion  so  strongly  accentuated  as  in 
Hierapolis.  In  greater  cities,  like  Ephesus,  political 
considerations  came  in  to  complicate  the  antagon- 
ism. But  Hierapolis  was  important  only  as  tlie 
home  of  religion  ;  the  native  superstition  is  there 
revealed  to  us  in  its  sharpest  and  most  aggressive 
form,  as  the  worship  of  the  mother  goddess  l^eto  (.see 
Diana)  and  her  son  Lairbenos  (a  form  of  Sabazios). 

The  early  coins  of  the  city,  until  about  the  time 
of  Clirist,  bear  the  ruder  native  name  Hicrnpoli-i, 
while  tliose  of  .\ugustus'  later  period  and  all 
subsequent  emperors  have  the  more  correct  form 
Ilierajiiilis  ;  the  change  of  spelling  shows  that  a  step 
in  the  Hellenization  of  the  city  was  made  about 
that  time  (though  private  persons  seem  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  form  Hieriip'jlii  much  later).* 
The  Christians  preferred  the  form  Hicrrnwlis:f 

In  the  apostolic  period  H.  was  a  nourishing 
city,  to  whose  medicinal  springs  numerous  visitors 
(locked  ;  its  prosjierity  lasted  throu^ih  the  Roman 
period  (as  is  shown  oj'  its  rich  coinage) ;  and  it 
easily  recovered  from  such  losses  as  that  of  the 
earthquake  which  probably  injured  it  in  A.D.  00 
(Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  27).  Epictetus  is  tlie  only 
important  figure  in  literature  connected  with 
Hierapolis.  It  was  made  by  Justinian,  if  not 
earlier,  a  metropolis ;  and  the  north-west  part  of 
the  <^roat  province  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  was 
placed  under  it.J  The  fact  that  several  Christian 
martyrs  were  executed  at  Hierapolis g  shows  that 
it  was  a  leading  city  under  the  Empire,  where  the 
proconsul  held  trials.  The  Neokorate  in  tlie 
Imperial  religion  was  conferred  on  it  by  Caracalla 
about  A.D.  215  [Athen.  MUtheil.  xix.  p.  118). 

LrrERATTTRR.— On  the  topography  and  history,  see  Hamilton 
and  older  travellers :  a  plan  of  the  city  is  ^iven  by  Treinaux, 
Votjaye  Arch^ol.  en  Asif  Miiifure  ;  fullest  discussion  in  Ram.'iay, 
CifiVj*  and  Bishopries  of  Phryfjia.  vol.  i.  pt.  L  pp.  84-120,  121  f., 
and  172-175;  on  tlie  Chri-^tian  Antiquities,  pt.  ii.  pp.  500  f.,  .M.MT.; 
and  on  the  pai;ran  religion  in  Hierai>olis,  pt.  i.  pp.  Sfl-lO.'i,  l;l:5- 
140.  See  also  J.  G.  C.  Anderson  in  Journal  oJ  ilellcnic  SImlifs. 
pp.  17,  411.  The  elaborate  work  on  Hierapolis  by  Judeich,  etc., 
announced  for  some  years  as  in  the  press,  has  not  yet  appeared. 

W.  M.  Ramsay. 
HIEREEL  ('Itpei)\),  1  Es9^  -The  corresponding 
name  in  Ezr  10^"'  is  JEHIKL. 

HIEREMOTH  ('lepe/xcie).— 1.  1  Es  9".  In  Ezr  10=« 
Jf.f;i;.motii.  2.  1  Es  9*'.  In  Ezr  10»  Jere.\ioth 
(KVni  'and  Ramotli '). 


HIERMAS  (A  'Upfuit,  B  'Up/ii),  1  Es  9=». 
10=^  Ramiah. 


-In  Ezr 


HIERONYMUS  ('Itpwi'iiAos).— A  Sjrrian  officer  in 
command  of  a  district  of  Pal.  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator,  who  harassed  the  Jews  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Lysias  in  B.C.  165  (2  Mac  12^). 

HIGGAION See  Psalms  (Titles). 

HIGH,  HIGHMINDED.  —  High  is  occasionally 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  tall,'  as  1  S  9'  '  From  hia 
shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of 
the  people'  (aba) ;  Jth  16'  '  For  the  mighty  one  did 
not  fall  by  the  young  men,  neither  did  the  sons  of 
the  Titans  smite  him,  nor  high  giants  set  upon 
hiiii'  [u>pri\ol  yiyarTes).  So  occasionally  in  Shaks., 
as  Merch.  of  Venice,  v.  i.  163 — 

'  a  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyseX 

From  the  literal  sense,  '  high '  passes  readily  into 
certain  figurative  apjilications,  but  that  which  wa 

•  Corjnts  InscT.  Attic,  iii.  129,  1.  29,  and  perhaps  Acta  ConciL 
Constantinop.  A.n.  347,  refer  to  this  city,  not  Ilieropolis  ne* 
SandykU.  See  CUia  and  Bishoprics,  i.  "pt.  i.  pp.  87 1,  XV,  ft 
ii.  p.  (Kl. 

t  Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  6i<2. 

J  lb.  pt.  i.  pp.  108  f.,  121. 

I  lb.  pt.  ii.  p.  494. 
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take  as  fig.  would  often  tc  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  Israel  be  quite  literal.  See  GOD,  RELIGION, 
and  compars  the  following  passages  :  Ps  71'"  '  Thj- 
righteousness  also,  O  God,  is  very  high ' ;  92'' 
'  But  thou,  Lord,  art  most  high  (RV  '  art  on 
high  ')  for  evermore ' ;  Is  6'  '  I  saw  also  the  Lord 
sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up ' ;  57" 
'  For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity  ' ;  2  Co  10"  Casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  hi";h  tiling  that  exalteth  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God'  (jrav  D-^u/ia) ;  with 
many  more.  Rut  in  the  foil,  the  tig.  sense  is  com- 
plete, Dt  26"  '  And  the  Loud  hath  avouched  thee 
this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people  .  .  .  and  to 
make  thee  high  ibove  all  nations  which  he  hath 
made,  in  praise,  and  in  namo,  and  in  honour ' ; 
32-''  'Our  hand  is  high  (RV  'exalted'),  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  all  this ' ;  'a  man  of  liigli 
degree'  1  Ch  17"  (■"'i';;?'?  -IWi  text  certainly  cor- 
rupt), or  '  men  of  high'  degree '  Ps  62^  (c-'x-'j;).  Cf. 
Lk  16"  Wvc.  '  that  that  is  high  to  men,  is  abhom- 
ynacioun  bifor  god.'  So  frequently  in  Sliaks.,  as 
TWO  Gent,  of  Verona,  il.  iv.  100 — 

'  Too  low  a  mistress  for  bo  high  a  servant.' 

In  this  way  '  higli '  takes  on  an  offensive  mean- 
ing, li'tiiqhtij,  as  Ps  101'  '  Him  that  hath  an  high 
look  ai\d  a  proud  heart  will  not  I  suller'  ;  Pr  21' 
'An  high  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  and  the  plowing 
of  the  wicked  is  sin  '  (cvy  a-,,  lit.  as  AVm,  '  haughti- 
ness of  eyes')  :  which  can  also  be  illustrated  from 
Shaks.,  as  I Htnry  VI.  IV.  vii.  3'J— 

•Once  I  encountered  him,  and  tluis  I  said  : 
"Tiiou  m:tiden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  maid"  ; 
But  with  a  i>roud  rnajesticiil  liij^h  scorn, 
He  answered  thus  :  "  Vounf;  Tiilliot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench.' " 

Notice  in  this  connexion  the  phrase  '  high  call- 
ing,' Ph  3",  lit.  'calling  upward'  (dnj  kXijju)  as 
RV,  which  is  better  than  tlie  'heavenly  calling' 
of  Lightfoot  and  others,  though  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate destination. 

In  the  phrase  '  high  day  '  we  find  two  difterent 
meanings — (I)  'great,'  practicallv  equivalent  to 
•holy'  in  Ad.  Est  16-",  Sir  33»,  Jn  19";  and  (2) 
the  same  as  modern  '  broad,'  referring  to  the  full 
light  of  day,  in  Gn  29'. 

For  Most  High  see  Gon  ;  for  High  Place  see  the 
following  art.;  for  High  Priest  see  Priests  and 
LevitkS;  and  for  Highest  Room  (Lk  14'  jrpuro- 
KKiala)  see  Ho.«piTAUTv,  Hou.'^K,  Room. 

In  Ro  11*  [WH  aH)  yiZ-vXi  •ppovtiv\  and  in  1  Ti  6" 
the  verb  v\pTi\o(f>pofeiv  is  tr''  '  to  be  highmindcd  '  ; 
and  in  2  Ti  3*  the  ptcp.  rerviputiivo^  is  ti-*'  '  high- 
minded '  (RV  '  i)ultVil  up').  "Thus  in  all  its  occur- 
rences in  AV  highminded  has  the  bad  sense  of 
'  hauijhty,'  'overweening,'  its  almost  invariable 
meaning  at  the  time.  As  Davies  points  out  (Bible 
EnglUli,  p.  207),  Andrewes  uses  the  word  in  a  good 
(though  not  in  tlie  modem)  sense  when  he  says 
(Sermons,  v.  50),  '  O  that  you  would  mind  once 
these  high  things,  that  you  would  be  in  this  sense 
high-minded,'  but  it  is  plain  tliat  he  is  aecom- 
moilaiing  the  word  to  his  purpo.se  ;  elsewhere  he 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense  as  AV .  Cf.  Babees  BnnJ: 
(R.K.T.S.),  p.  93,  'A  hye  mynded  man  thinketh 
no  wight  worthy  to  match  with  him.' 

Highness,  which,  except  in  reference  to  persons 
of  rank,  is  now  displaced  by  '  height,'  is  found 
twice  in  AV,  Job  31^  '  For  "destruction  from  God 
was  a  terror  to  me,  and  bv  rea.son  of  his  highness 
I  could  not  endure '  (nsy  ;  l"!  V  '  excellency  '  :  .\mer. 
RV  '  majesty,'  which  is  Oavid.son's  word) ;  and 
Is  13'  '  1  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones,  I 
have  also  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger, 
even  them  that  rfjuicr  in  my  highness'  (•"•(<;  •r''y: 
RV  '  my  proudly  exulting  ones,'  RVm  '  thciii  tliat 
exult  in  my  majesty').     Cf.  2  Co  10»  Wye.  (1388) 


'  And  we  distrien  counsels,  and  alle  highness* 
that  higheth  it  silf  aghens  the  science  of  God. 
Fisher  (on  Ps  143)  shows  the  word  passing  to  its 
mod.  sense  :  '  Blessed  Lorde  vouchsale  give  us  leve 
to  speake  unto  thy  hyghnes  in  this  matter.' 
Highway.— See  Way.  J.  Hastings. 
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i^nui,  U^^m^ua  (iiaia  B,  i,3.-«,a  A),  Ezk  20^  ;  ri  i.-/t»^.  Is  5814 ; 

iXa-sf,  Jer  2613,  Mic  3'2;  iu.x>w/a  =  nNrr:,  Mic  I*;  ^tf^,  Jos 
13" ;  B«i^,  1  S  912- 13-  u- 19  2»  105, 1  Ch  'i^ia  mia  Lag.),  o  Cli  lU 
A.  Lag.;  BoiujiO,  Jos  131?  l^,._  j  ch  21^;  5«t»K.  I  .s  lo'^i 
Fs  TS*  (Jer  2B1»,  Symm.,  Mio  »12,  Theod.);  0ffiK,  Is  15»  IBI2' 
Jer-M  3235  48J5,  ,Viu7»,  Hos  10" ;  iJij«,  Job  »•< ;  a**.,,  EjJt 
16>6  ;  ipvtiof,  Ezk  3(p  ;  Ovncirri/un,  2  Ch  14^  ;  !r-^Ol,  Dt  3213  ;  ;ui'o.-, 
2  K  2315;  fiiritpx,  2  K  123  li*.  Lag.  ;  t7^,  =  rf-,  2  K  23li  13 ; 
rri.X^.  Lv  2630,  .Vu  212S  22«  3352;  i-i,y,Ut,  Ps  1S3J ;  ;^^,;XtT«r..-, 
1  K  3^ ;  O^K.  2  S  119- ss  22»»,  Am  413,  Mio  13  ('r.r:^-^-J,  Is  14"  = 
1t««»1.  In  some  other  passages  the  LXX  reoderings  prob.  rest 
on  a  different  text  from  AIT. 

I.  The  original  signification  of  the  word  cannot 
now  be  exactly  determined,  but  that  it  denoted 
'  high,  rising  ground  '  is  probable  for  the  following 
rc.'isuiis : — (a)  The  corresponding  word  in  Assyr. 
(binni'itu,  pi.  bnmAti)  \s  said  to  me;in  'height.' 
Del.  (Assyr.  Hwb.)  renders  '  Hohe  (opp.  Thai), 
fi-i-ru  bn-ma-a-ti  Feld  und  Hohen.'  (b)  We  read 
of  people  'going  up'  to  (IS  9'"-'',  Is  15-)  and 
'coming  down'  from  (IS  IC  9^)  a  high  place. 
(r)  .t;j  is  used  to  explain  n=-j  n-jii  '  high  hill ' 
(Ezk  '20^). 

II.  In  poetical  language  the  word  is  used  quite 
generally  to  denote  the  mountain  fastnes.ses  of 
the  land,  which  ensure  dominion  to  their  holder 
(F.zk  36-).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  of  Israel  (Dt 
32"  3.3-»,  Is  58";  cf.  2S  22»'  =  Ps  18^,  Hab  3'"); 
of  God  (Am  4",  Mic  P;  cf.  .lob  9*  'the  waves,' 
mar";,  'heights,'  RVm  'high  places,'  'of  the  sea'; 
cf.  also  Is  14"  '  heights,'  lit.  'high  places,'  'of  the 
clouds,'  of  the  king  of  Babylon).  But  much  more 
frequently  it  signifies  'high  places'  as  places  of 
religious  worship.  That  these  were  the  customary 
and  legitimate  ])laces  of  worship  for  the  Isr.  until 
the  7th  cent,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Samuel 
was  accustomed  to  sanction  such  worship  by  his 
presence  ami  blessing  (1  S  9'^  "••■'•").  They  were 
-situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (1  S  9^"lO'- ''). 
In  the  days  of  Solomon  'the  people  sacrificed 
in  the  high  places'  (1  K  3").  Solomon  himself,  we 
are  told,  '  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high 
places'  (IK  3^),  and,  in  particular,  at  Gibeon 
'the  great  high  place'  (1  K  3'').  The  .same  is  true 
of  the  reigns  ot  Rehoboam  (1  K  14-^),  .Jeroboam 
(1  K  12"- 'i  132-32.»3)_  Asa  (1  K  IS"),  Jehoshaphat 
(1  K  22«),  .lehoash  (2  K  I'2'),  Amaziah  (2  K  14'), 
Azariah  (2  K  15'),  Jotham  |2  K  15'^),  Ahaz  (2  K 
16*),  and  Elijah  laments  bitterly  that  the  local 
sanctuaries  of  J*  had  been  destroyed  (1  K  19"'-"). 
True,  the  compiler  of  the  Bks.  of  Kings  looks  upon 
the  worship  at  high  places  as  a  stain  ujion  the 
government  of  these  rulers,  and  sees  in  it  addi- 
tional ground  for  condemnation  of  the  apostate 
kings  (e.q.  Mana.sseh,  2  K  21'),  and  one  cause  of 
the  captivity  of  the  northern  tribes  (2  K  17""); 
but  this  is  due  to  his  inability  to  recognize  that 
a  custom  which  in  his  own  day  was  under  the  ban 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  had  ever  been  legitimate 
in  monarchical  times.  It  may  seem  strange  per- 
haps that  in  the  Bks.  of  Kings  this  worsliip  should 
meet  with  such  condemnation,  whilst  in  Samuel 
the  man}'  allusions  to  it  are  pas.sed  over  unnoticed  j 
but  this  is  explained  bv  the  fact  that  the  editors 
of  tliese  books  were  inlluenced  by  the  tlieory  that 
such  worship  at  high  places  was  lawful  iK-fore  the 
erection  of  Soloimm's  Tcm]ile,  hut  was  inexcusable 
afterwards ;  cf.  1  K  3'  '  Only  the  people  sacrificed 
in  the  liigh  places,  because  there  was  no  house 
built  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  until  those  d»ys.' 
In   the   pa.s,sage8   already  cited,   high   places   "ar« 
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expressly  mentioned,  but  in  very  many  other  casus 
tlie  existence  of  sanctuaries  of  J"  all  over  the 
eountrj'  in  the  period  before  the  establishment 
of  the  monarchy  is  presupposed,  e.q.  at  Bo'hiiii 
(liethel?)  (Jg  2»),  Oplirah  [6-*  8-''),  Zorah  (IS"^-'"), 
Shiloh  (18"),  Bethel  (eo'"^-"  21--*),  Mizpah  (Jg 
20',  1  S  7"),  Raniah  (7"  0"),  Gibeah  (lu»  14"), 
Cil-al  (10»  U"  13»  15"),  Bethlehem  (16-  20«-^), 
Nob  (21'),  Hebron  (2  S  15'),  Giloh  (15'=),  and  the 
threshinglloor  of  Araunah  (2  S  24'^).  For  a  sanc- 
tuary that  was  purely  Israelite  in  origin,  cf.  that 
at  Dan  (.!■'  18*'). 

But,  widespread  as  was  the  worship  at  the  local 
high  places,  there  were  •;radually  developed  ten- 
dencies towards  a  centralization  of  the  worship  of 
J".  It  was  very  natural,  for  instance,  that  the 
sanctuary  at  which  the  ark  was  stationed  should 
enjoy  a  certain  pre-eminence  over  the  suiTounding 
high  places.  Thus  Shiloh  (IS  1')  and,  at  a  later 
period,  Jerus.  no  doiibt  overshadowed  the  neigh- 
houring  sanctuaries  and  attracted  worshippers  from 
a  wide  area.  Ajjinin,  the  establisliment  of  the 
monarchy  indirectly  favoured  religious,  as  directly 
it  brouglit  at)oiil  political,  unity.  And,  lastly,  in 
the  worship  at  high  places  itself  there  lurked  a 
danger  which  eventually  brought  about  their  over- 
throw. This  danger  was  twofold.  Many  of  the 
more  important  of  the  high  places  had  been  the 
sites  of  Can.  shrines  (Dt  12--»»,  Nu  33'=).  With 
the  place  of  worshii)  the  Isr.  had  taken  over  also 
the  symbols  of  worship,  the  Mnzzibalis  (see  PiLLAR) 
and  the  Ash(ra?ix(^\\\.  see).  Wliat  was  more  likely 
than  that  the  lascivious  tendencies  which  had 
characterized  the  older  forms  of  worship  should 
lie  hidden  beneath  these  external  symbols,  and, 
defj'ing  expulsion,  should  burst  forth  from  time 
to  time  into  fresh  vigour?  Or,  again,  what  was 
more  probable  than  that  J"  should  seem  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  Can.  gods,  of 
whose  shrines  He  had  taken  possession,  and 
whose  name  He  sometimes  assumed,  and  so  be- 
come confounded  with  them  alike  in  outward 
worshij)  and  in  moral  characteristics?  [For  such 
confusion  of  ■]"  with  the  Can.  Baalim,  cf.  Hos  2"-  ", 
and  the  proper  names  Jerubbaal  (Jg  G'=),  Merib- 
biial  (1  Ch  8^),  Beeliada  (I  Ch  14');  and  see  Moore 
on  Jg  6^^,  with  the  references  there  given]. 

How  real  these  dangers  were  may  be  learned  from  the  vigor- 
ous w.\v  in  which  the  propheta  of  the  8th  cent,  denounce  the 
worship  at  high  places  as  it  existed  in  their  own  day.  Cf.,  for 
the  northern  kint,'clom,  Hos  108  'The  high  places  of  Aven,  the 
sin  of  Israel  shall  he  destroyed  ;  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall 
come  up  upon  their  alure''(2.  413. 1.M7  61  85- "  loi-i'  1211  132); 
Am  7^  'The  high  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  desolate,  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste'  (4*  55  713  814);  and 
for  Judah  see  Mic  1*  *  What  are  the  high  places  of  Judah?  are 
they  not  Jerusalem?'  (where,  however,  we  should  probably 
read,  with  the  LXX,  'sin'  for  'high  places')  (513  67),  Micah, 
writing  probably  after  the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom,  de- 
clares that  the  sanctuary  at  Jerus.  is  destined  to  the  same  fate 
that  has  fallen  ui.>on  the  high  places  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
'Jems,  shall  become  heaps,  ana  the  mountain  of  tiie  house 
as  the  high  places  of  a  forest,'  i.e.  as  the  high  places  that 
have  been  converted  into  wa-sfe  forest-land  by  the  invading 
army  (3H  =  Jer  2C18;  cf.  Ezk  362). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  what  these  writers 
denoun  e  is,  not  the  worship  at  high  places  in 
itself,  but  the  corruption  that  has  contaminated 
the  worship  of  J"  at  the  local  high  places,  and 
that  they  regard  the  approaching  destruction  of 
the  high  places,  which  tliejy  foretell,  as  part  of  a 
temporary  loss  of  a  national  existence.  Cf.  Hos  3' 
•Without  king,  and  without  prince,  and  without 
sacrifice,  and  without  ephod  or  teraphim.'  The 
growing  feeling  against  the  corrupted  local  sanc- 
tuary worship  was  no  doubt  fostered  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  cults  bv  some  of  the  kin''s. 
Thus  Solomon,  we  read,  built  high  places  For 
Clieraosh  and  for  Molech  (1  K  11'),  for  Ashtoreth 
(2  K  23'3);  Ahab  built  an  altar  for  Baal  (I  K  le^'s^); 
Monasseh  did  the  same  (2K  21';  cf.  Jer  7"  19»). 


For  this  corrupt  state  of  things  there  were  twc 
possible  solution^.  There  might  be  reformation, 
or  tlicre  might  be  abolition  combined  with  the 
centralization  of  the  worship  of  J"  at  Jerusjilem. 
The  Latter  was  the  course  actually  taken  when 
the  unifj'ing  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
ripened  into  maturity.  The  compiler  of  the  Bks. 
of^  Kings  ascribes  it  to  Hezekiah  (2  K  IS-"  -  21'), 
but  there  are  reasons  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
of  bus  statement.  2  K  18"  seems  to  be  a  later 
addition  to  the  original  passage;  v.^  occurs  in  a 
section  that  is  certainly  of  a  late  date :  21"  is  due 
to  the  compiler  ;  ilezekiah's  reform,  if  historical, 
must  have  been  singularly  inellective,  for  in  the 
accounts  of  Josiah's  reformation  we  have  no  hint 
of  earlier  steps  in  the  same  direction ;  lastly, 
Isaiah  betrays  no  hostility  to  the  high  places  as 
such  (cf.  ^^  ellh.  Prulcg.  p.  4ti ;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Arch.  ii.  14;  Monteliore,  Oib.  Lects.  p.  1(54;  and, 
for  a  conservative  view,  Kittel,  Hist,  of  t/ie  Ilcb. 
ii.  356).  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  action 
of  Hezekiah  with  regard  to  the  high  places,  the 
legislation  of  Josiali  (B.C.  639-608)  against  them 
was  carried  through  sj-steniatically  ana  with  thor- 
oughness. Insiiiie<l  by  the  then  lately  jiromulgated 
(li.C.  621)  law  of  Deuteronomy  (ch.  12'-'  and  frcij.), 
the  young  king  caused  the  destruction  of  the  high 
places  throughout  his  dominions  (2  K  os'  »■ '3- '"). 
The  iiiolatious  priests  were  appareutlj'  put  to 
death  (2  K  23"),  the  priests  of  J"  were  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  Jerus.,  but  not  as  sacrificing  priests 
(2  K  23 ') ;  the  worship  of  J"  was  henceforth  to 
liave  its  sole  sanctuarj'  at  Jerusalem. 

A  reformation  so  radical  as  that  just  sketched 
had  of  course  its  losses  as  well  as  its  gains.  The 
latter  were  seen  in  the  sweeping  away  of  a  sj'stem 
that  was  polluting  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation, 
and  in  the  (quickening  impulse  which  it  must  have 
given  to  political  unification,  and  to  the  spread  of 
a  more  spiritual  conception  of  the  nation.al  Cod. 
But  the  loss  was  very  great.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  social  and  the  religious  instincts  found  expres- 
sion through  the  same  channels,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  local  shrines  must  have  atlectcd  everyday 
life  in  the  rural  districts  in  a  hundreil  w.-iys.  For 
instance,  from  time  immemorial  all  slicdding  of 
blood  had  been  looked  upon  as  .'^acrilice :  now 
sacrifice  was  to  be  lawful  only  at  Jerusalem. 
Again,  many  of  the  older  local  festivals  would  lose 
their  importance  now  that  there  was  no  sanctuary 
round  which  they  could  revolve  (cf.  1  S  1'  20'  25^, 
2  S  13-^).  And,  lastly,  the  abolition  of  'he  country 
priesthood,  whilst  it  deprived  a  large  class  of  the 
means  of  livelihood  (Jg  17''),  removed  from  their 
position  the  recognized  educational  .authorities 
(Mic  3",  Dt  33'"),  and  made  no  provision  for  any 
substitute.  Still,  the  spontaneous  religious  feeling 
of  tlie  country  districts  needed  outlets  for  their 
expression,  and  the  loss  of  those  '  who  handled 
iurah'  had  to  be  supplied.  If  the  body  ecclesiastic 
was  to  have  its  heart  in  Jerus.,  it  needed  also  its 
main  arterieS  throughout  the  country,  and  in  time 
such  were  found  for  it.  In  the  post-ex.  eomniunity 
the  synagogue  (wh.  see)  with  its  worship  of  prayer 
supplied  to  some  extent  the  place  of  the  high  place 
with  its  cycle  of  sacrifices,  and  the  recognized 
teachers  of  the  Levitical  law  took  the  place  of  the 
older  provincial  priests. 

III.  The  fortunes  of  the  local  high  places  thus 
briefly  sketched  from  the  historical  books  may  be 
traced  through  the  same  stages  in  the  legal  codes. 
In  the  earliest  legislation  high  places  are  not 
actually  mentioned,  but  they  are  presujijiosed. 
Cf.  Ex  20"  'An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make 
unto  me,  and  slialt  sacrifice  thereon  thj-  burnt- 
oll'erings,  and  thy  peace-offerings,  thy  sheep  and 
thine  oxen  :  in  every  place  where  1  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee. 
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Cf.  also  Ex  22'^,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
local  sanctuaries.  In  entire  a^eement  with  this 
tlie  writers  of  the  narrative  portions  of  JE  repre- 
sent the  Patriarchs  as  erecting  altars  wherever 
occasion  demanded.  Thus,  e.g.,  Abraliam  builds 
altars  at  Shechera  (On  12'),  at  Bethel  (12«  13^),  at 
Manire  (13"),  and  on  Mount  Moriah  (22-') ;  Jacob 
eacrifiees  on  the  mount.ain  of  Gilead  (31"),  and 
builds  altars  at  Shechcni  (33")  and  at  Bethel 
(S.'i'-'- ') ;  I.saac  does  the  same  at  Beer-shcba  (46') ; 
and  Moses  builds  an  altar  at  Rephidim  (E.\  17'°), 
and  prescribes  the  erection  of  one  on  Mount  Ebal 
(Dt  27» ;  cf.  Jos  S*"). 

When  we  reach  the  Great  Code  of  the  7th  cent. 
[D  =  Deuteronomy]  all  this  is  altered.  True,  the 
compiler  nowhere  mentions  by  name  the  high 
places  of  J",  but  his  zeal  for  their  removal  betrays 
itself  in  every  page  of  his  work.  All  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Can.  origin  are  to  be  destroyed  (Dt  12--'), 
and  for  the  Israelites  there  is  to  be  but  one  place 
of  sacrifice.  '  Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
your  God.  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  choose  .  .  .  thither  thou  shalt 
come,  and  thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt-oU'er- 
ings  .  .  .'  (12*-').  '  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
otter  not  thy  burnt-oU'erings  in  every  place  that 
thou  seest'  (12'- ;  cf.  12^'- ""  14="-*'  15*  16--  »•  «■  "•  " 
17»  18'). 

Lastly,  in  the  latest  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes 
(P  =  Priestly  Code)  the  one  sanctuary  is  not  so 
much  inculcated  as  tacitly  assumed  (cf.  Wellh. 
Proleg.  p.  34). 

IV.  It  has  been  said  above  that  n^j  originally 
signified  '  high,  rising  CTound,'  and  it  is  iirobal>le 
therefore  that  the  simplest  form  of  high  place  was 
an  altar  on  any  slight  elevation.  They  were 
situated  generally,  it  may  be  supposed,  near  a 
tivy  ;  cf.  1  .S  9^  10'.  Close  to  the  altar  would  be 
placvjJ  the  Mazz(bah  a.nA  \.\\c  Ashfrah.  Sometimes 
we  find  the  high  place  distinguished  from  the  altar 
(2  K  23",  Is  36',  2  Ch  14').  Again,  the  high  place 
ll  distinguished  from  the  hill  upon  which  it  stood 
(Ezk  6',  1  K  ir  14^).  In  these  passages  the  name 
seems  to  be  transferred  from  the  actual  site  to  the 
apparatus  for  worship  which  stood  upon  it.  lu 
the  vicinity  of  the  altar  were  erected  buildings  for 
various  purposes,  the  so-called  '  houses  of  high 
places'  (1  K  123'  1332_  2  K  23'").  In  the  case  of 
idolatrous  high  places,  these  sometimes  contained 
an  image  of  the  god  worshipped  (2  K  17^).  With 
'  high  place '  in  this  secondary  sense  of  '  shrine  '  or 
'  sanctuary '  we  may  compare  those  passages  which 
Bjicak  of  'high  places'  in  valleys  (Jer  7^'  19°  32", 
Ezk  6'),  or  in  cities  (1  K  13",  2  ft  H"--*  23°),  or  'at 
the  entering  in  of  the  gate'  (2  K  23' ;  cf.  Ezk  16=^). 
Cf.  also  Am  7",  where  it  is  sj'nonymous  with 
'sanctuary'  (o--;:-:).  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is 
probable  that  an  artificial  high  place,  with  of 
course  the  necessary  adjuncts,  is  intended.  With 
this  would  agree  the  terms  Avhich  are  used  of  the 
destnu'tion  of  'high  places.'  So,  c.i].,  'destroy' 
(Ezk  6',  2  K  21';  cf.  Lv  26*',  Nu  33°'',  where  a 
synonymous  term  is  used), '  break  down'  (2  K  23'- "), 
'bum  '  (2  K  23'°). 

In  connexion  with  these  local  sanctuaries  we 
find,  in  addition  to  the  Muzzfhahs  and  Anhfrah.'!, 
fcl.so  Ephodf  and  Ternp/iim  (wli.  .see).  So  in  Jg  17°, 
1  S  21»;  cf.  Jg  8",  IIos  3*.  That  the  former 
were  images  used  in  consultation  of  J"  is  probable 
from  1  S  U'""*-  23''  30'.  (See  Moore  on  Jg  S"). 
And  in  connexion  with  the  Ephod  we  have  the 
Urim  and  Thuiiimim,  or  sacred  lots  for  giving 
oracles,  1  S  14"  (on  tlie  reiwling  see  Driver,  na  loc). 
Tor  the  priests  of  these  high  places  see  Chkmarim, 
Pkif;.st. 

V.  In  four  pa-s-sages  of  OT  the  plur.  of  the  word 
is  used  as  a  proper  name.  Tlii'se  are  Nn21"'*', 
Nu  ".1»  KVm  '  Bamoth  of  .Vrnon,'  Jos  13"  Bamoth- 


baal.     In  this  connexion  it  is  noteworthy  that  tht 
word  occurs  twice  upon  the  Moabite  Stone. 
1.  3  '  and  I  made  this  high  place  for  Cherao.sh  in 

Qltllll.' 

1.  27  '  I  built  Beth  Bamoth,  for  it  was  destroyed.' 

LiTEBATCRE.— Wellh.  ProUg.  pp.  17-51  (Eng.  tr.);  Driver  on 
Deut.  12'  and  pp.  xliii-li ;  Baiidissin,  Sludien,  iL  26GIT.;  W.  li. 
Smith,  OTJC"  •iina.,  275,  300.  For  a  theory  aa  to  the  reauoa 
for  the  choice  of  high  ground  as  a  place  of  worship  Bee  \V.  U, 
Smith,  RS^  p.  470.  W.  C.  Al.I.E.V. 

HILEN  (l^-n),  1  Ch  G**.— See  HoLON,  No.  1. 

HILKIAH  ('i.'p^n,  •i.'isi'n  'J"  is  my  portion,'  or  '  he 
whose  portion  is  J"). — I.  The  father  of  Eliakini, 
who  was  'over  the  household'  under  Hezekiali 
(2  K  1S'»-  -"■  "=  Is  36'-  ■■='  ;  cf.  Is  22»'). 

2.  The  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  it 
was  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple, 
whilst  the  building  was  undergoing  repair  in  the 
ISth  year  of  Josiah  (B.C.  621).  That  this  book  was 
substantially  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy  is  generally 
acknowledged  (see  Deutero.VOMY).  Ililkiah  com- 
municated the  news  of  his  discovery  to  Shaphan 
the  scribe,  and  this  latter,  having  Hrst  made  liim- 
self  acciuainted  with  the  contents  of  the  book, 
then  read  it  before  the  king.  Josiah  was  greatly 
moved  upon  hearing  the  threats  and  warnings  of 
Deuteronomy  against  the  introduction  of  idolatrous 
cults  and  the  unrestricted  worship  of  J"  elsewhere 
than  at  the  central  sanctuary — '  the  place  which 
the  Loud  God  shall  choose  to  put  his  name  there ' 
(Dt  12°).  Immediately  a  deputation  was  formed 
by  order  of  the  king,  consisting  of  Hilkiah  and 
others,  who  proceeded  to  Huldah,  the  prophetess, 
to  learn  at  her  mouth  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Huldah 
predicted  the  certain  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
on  account  of  tlie  religious  abuses  wliich  had  been 
introduced  under  king  Manasseh,  but  added  that 
for  Josiah's  sake  a  respite  was  to  be  granted,  that 
he  might  not  see  the  evil  which  J"  would  bring 
upon  Jerusalem.*  After  receiving  the  message  of 
the  prophetess,  the  young  king  at  once  commenced 
active  measures,  and  carried  out  the  CTcat  religious 
reformation  which  is  associated  with  liis  name  (2K 
22f.=2Ch34»"-). 

The  narrative  contains  no  suggestion  by  which  a 
charge  of  fraud  can  be  fastened  upon  Hilkiah,  as 
though  he  had  dcimsited  the  booK  in  the  temple 
and  had  then  professed  to  make  discovery  of  it, 
while  all  the  time  he  was  aci^uainted  with  the 
author  of  it,  even  if  he  were  not  himself  the  author. 
On  the  contrarj',  the  simple  and  straightforward 
account  of  the  repairs  which  were  being  carried  out 
in  the  temple,  and  which  led  to  the  discovery, 
makes  the  inference  obvious  that  the  high  priest 
was  previously  unacquainted  with  the  book,  and 
that  it  must  have  been  placed  in  the  temple  for 
safety  some  time  previously,  either  during  the 
troublous  reign  of  Manasseh,  or  during  the  earlier 
years  of  Josian. 

3.  The  father  of  Jeremiah,  and  member  of  a 
priestly  family  at  Anathoth  (Jer  1').  4.  The 
lather  of  Gemariah,  who  acted  as  ambassador  from 
king  Zedckiah  to  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer  29').  5.  6. 
Levltes  of  the  clan  of  Merari,  1  Cli  e"  [Heb.*')  '26". 
7.  A  contemporary  of  Ezra,  who  stood  at  his  right 
hand  when  he  read  the  book  of  the  law  ]iulilicly 
(Neh  8*).  Probably,  the  siinie  Hilkiah  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  went  up  to 
Juda-a  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jesliua  (Neh  12'- ''). 

C.  K.  Blunkv. 
HILL,  HILL-COUNTRY.— 'Hiir  is  in  AV  the 
rcnilering  of  (1)  .n;:;  (always),  (2)  v  (.sometimes), 
(3)  in  Mt  5",  Lk  4»{'tho  brow  of  the  hill')  9"  of 

•  Prohablv,  Huldah't  •pw'oh  hu  been  to  ionie  exteol 
amplill,.*!  by  a  redactor  of  K  In  exilic  lime*.  Se«  Kino*. 
ItooKs  ar. 
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V  (K'^'  in  9"  '  mountain '),  and  (4)  in  I.k  3»  'IS^  of 
^otro5  (LXX  usu.  for  n;;;) ;  it  occurs  also  in  1  S  9" 
for  ■-[•;■  7  (IvV  'ascent'),  in  Is  5'  iu  'a  very  fruit- 
ful hill'  (the  paraphr.  rend,  of  the  Hub.  'a  horn, 
the  son  of  fatness ' — '  horn  '  being,  as  in  Arab.,  lij;. 
for  a  small  isolated  eminence),  and  in  Ac  17''''  for 
rdyos  (KV  'Areopagus').  HUl  stands  also  in  RV 
for  Scv,  a  mcelling  or  bulging  place,  in  2  K  5", 
Is  3-2»,  Mic  4". 

'Hill'  is  thus  the  most  characteristic  rendering 
of  nj;;,  a  word  which,  coming  from  a  root  signify- 
ing to  be  convex  (cf.  V'JJ  '  bowl,'  Aram.  V";  '  hump- 
backed '),  no  doubt  denotes  properly  (Stanley,  Sin. 
and  Pal.  138,  497)  the  large  rounded  hills,  mostly 
bare  or  nearly  so,  so  conspicuous  in  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, e.specially  in  Judah.  Several  places  situated 
on  such  hills  derived  their  names  from  the  circum- 
stance, as  '  Giherih  of  Saul,'  '  Gibca/i  of  Phinehas,' 
'  Gibeahoi  the  Foreskins,'  etc.  (see  under  GiBKAli)  ; 
cf.  the  hill  of  Moreh  (or  of  the  Teacher)  Jg  7',  the 
hill  of  Cod  (Gibeah)  1  S  10»,  the  hill  of  yakllah 
1  S  23'"  20'- »,  the  hill  of  Ammali  2  S  2'^,  the  hill  of 
Gareb  Jer  31'«,  also  1  S  6',  2  S  e»  •"  the  hill'  (near 
Kiriathjearim) — all  localities  so  called  from  the 
same  marked  topographical  feature.  Zion,  it  may 
be  noticed,  though  sometimes  termed  a  '  hill '  in 
AV,  RV  (as  Ps  2»  3^  15'),  is  in  the  Heb.  regularly 
a  '  mountain  '  (in) ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  ny^:  only 
Is  KF-  31''  (in  both  ||  'mountain'),  Ezk  34™ ;  cf. 
Zepli  1'°.  Hills  of  the  same  kind  were  also  a 
favourite  spot  for  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Caiiaanites,  which  tlie  Israelites  were  sometimes 
only  too  ready  to  take  part  in  :  the  standing  phrase 
is  'on  every  liigh  hill,  and  under  every  spreading 
tree'  (1  K  \i^,  2  K  17'»,  Jer  2'»'  al.  ;  cf.  Dt  12-, 
Hos  4'^  Is  65',  Jer  13=',  Ezk  20^  etc.).  Notice  that 
.■H';;  is  also  the  term  used  iu  Ex  17'-  ".  A  recollec- 
tion of  what  a  n;i  13  was  adds  force  to  Isaiah's  pic- 
ture of  every  '>igh  hill  being  fertilized  l>y  '  streams 
and  water-courses '  in  the  ideal  future  (30^).  .%'::  is 
never  used  for  a  range  of  mount.ains  (like  in)  ;  but 
it  often  stands  in  poet,  parallelism  with  '  moun- 
tain.'   See  e.g.  Gn  49»',  Is  2-,  30"  40-'-  '=  41'». 

The  passages  in  which  'hill'  stands  for  ii  may 
next  be  considered,  in  is  a  much  more  general 
term  than  .t^'zj  :  it  may  be  applied  to  what  we 
should  call  a  mountain-range,  to  a  simple  '  moun- 
tain,' and  also  to  a  block  of  elevated  country  (as 
the  central  part  of  Palestine).  It  thus  no  doubt  in 
particular  cases  may  corresjiond  to  what  we  should 
term  a  '  hill ' ;  but  it  lacks  the  definite  and  distinct 
characteristics  of  the  n^ns.  Its  being  represented 
by  '  hill '  in  AV  is  sometimes  a  source  of  confusion. 
Thus  the  'hill'  of  Ex  24-'  is  the  'mount'  of 
yv  12.  IS.  15  etc.  ;  the  '  hill '  of  Nu  14"-  «,  Dt  !"•  "  is 
the  'mountain'  of  Nu  14",  Dt  1";  IK  11'  the 
'  hill '  in  front  of  Jerusalem  is  the  '  mount '  of 
Olives  ;  the  '  hill '  of  Zion  in  Ps  2",  and  the  '  holy 
hill '  of  3*  15'  43'  99»  (cf.  24'  68'«''),  is  the  '  mount ' 
Zion  of  other  passages.  Other  passages  in  which 
'  mount '  or  '  mountain '  would  have  been  better 
than  '  hill'  are  Gn  7'^  (see  v.")),  Dt  8'  11",  Jos  15" 
18"-'«,   Jg  2'   16',    1  S  25="  26'',  2S   13"  16"  21», 

1  K  16='-  "■*■  "  (of  Samaria,  see  Am  4'  6'  A  V),  20='-  =« 
22",  2  K  P  42'  (see  v.^),  Ps  18'  68'»-  '«•  (of  the  gi-eat 
range  of  Jebel  yauran)  SO"  ^b*  97'  98'  104"-  ■'^  "• '» 
121',  Lk  9^'  (see  v.=*).  In  the  great  majority  of 
these  passages  the  correction  has  been  made  in 
RV. 

htv,  -which  is  represented  by  '  hill '  in   RV  of 

2  K  S"-*,  Is  32'*,  Mic  4',  was  also  (with  the  art.)  the 
name  of  the  bulging  side  of  Zion  on  the  S.  of  the 
Roj-al  Palace  (see  Ophel)  :  this  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  Is  32'*,  Mic  4* ;  in  2  K  5**  the  name  is  applied 
to  some  similarly  shaped  spot  in  Samaria  (cf. 
Mesha's  Inscr.  1.  22). — '  Hill  is  never,  it  may  be 
added,  to  be  understood  in  RV  in  the  common 
English  sense  of  ^n  ascent,  and  only  twice  in  AV 


(1  S  9",  2  S  16') :  the  Heb.  for  this  is  nh]ip  ('  going 
uji,'  or  '  ascent'). 

Hill-country  occurs  in  AV  4  times,  Jos  13'  21" 
(for  -n),  and  Lk  l"*-"  (for  r,  ipetvii  [often  in  L.\X 
for  inn]) ;  also  Jth  1«  2*'  4'  5'  6'- ".  In  RV  the 
terra  has  been  employed  much  more  frequently. 
As  was  remarked  above,  the  Hob.  -iriis  used  not  only 
of  a  single  mouut-ain,  and  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
but  al.so  often  of  a  mountainoits  tract  0/  country, 
esp.  the  elevated  mountain  tract,  which  forms,  as 
it  were,  the  backboneof  Palestine,  gradually  rising 
from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  on  the  N.,  sloping  down 
on  the  E.  and  \V.  to  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  respectively,  and  terminating 
(a)iproximatelv)  in  the  S.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reersheba.  In  AV,  in,  in  this  application,  ia 
usually  rendered  '  mountain(s) '  or  '  mount,'— in 
neither  case  very  suitably,  '  mount '  especially  (as 
in  '  Mount  Ephraim,'  1  S  1' and  frequently)  suggest- 
ing a  single  eminence  (as  Mount  Ararat,  Mount 
Etna,  Mount  Zion,  etc.),  and  not  a  tract  of  moun- 
tainous country.  Accordiu'dy,  '  hill-country,'  the 
phra-se  already  u.sed  in  the  AV  of  Jos  13'  21",  has 
in  RV  been  geueiallv  substituted  in  all  these  cases. 
Thus  Dt  V- "■•-■«  •  the"  hill-country  of  the  Amorites," 
and  1'  '  the  hill-country  '  (both  of  the  high  centraj 
ground  of  Cana.an) :  so  Jos  9'  10«-  "  11'-  "  12«.  Two 
parts  of  this  '  hill-countrj-,'  which  are  frequently 
particularized,  are  the  'hill-country'  of  Ephraim 
(Jos  17"-i«-'8  igw  20'  2P'  24»»-'',  Jg  3-''  4»  7**  10' 
171.8  182.  w  IS  V  9*  U'^,  2S  20-',  1  K  4'  12-", 
2  K  5^  19'-  "■ ",  2  Ch  13'  15'  19* :  in  Jer  4"  31'  50'" 
'the  hills  of  Ephraim');  and  the  '  hiU-country '  of 
Judah  (Jos  11='  20'  21",  2  Ch  27*,  Lk  l" ;  cf.  v."*, 
Jos  18'2,  Jg  1»- '»,  1  S  23'*),  the  latter  forming  a 
clearly  defined  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (ojjp.  to 
the  '  fowland,'  the  '  Negeb,'  and  the  '  wilderness  '), 
the  cities  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Jos  15*"*'(cf. 
Jer  32**  33"  'the  cities  of  the  hill-country';  and 
see  Judah).  We  also  have  the  'hill-country'  of 
Naphtali  (Jos  20'),  as  well  as  of  the  Ammonite 
territory  (Dt  2"),  and  of  Gilead  (3'=),  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan.  G.  A.  Smith  (HGIIL  53)  objects  to  the 
rendering  '  hill-country,'  on  the  ground  that  the 
Central  Range  of  Palestine  was  recognized  by  the 
Hebrews  as  JForming  a  single  block,  which  they 
called  accordingly  not  by  a  collective  name  but 
by  a  singular  name,  the  mountain.  The  observa- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  correct ;  but  '  the  mountain  ' 
would  in  English  have  been  so  strongly  suggestive 
of  a  single  eminence  that  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  preferable  rendering. 

S.  R.  DlilVER. 

HILLEL  (SSi  'he  hath  praised';  cf.  the  name 
in  New  Heb.  of  the  well-known  Rabbi  Hillel). — 
The  father  of  the  judge  Abdon,  of  Piratbon  in 
Ephraim  (Jg  12"-  "). 

HIN.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

HIND.— See  Haet. 

HINGE  (TS  ztr,  Arab,  sa'ir,  a  pivot).— There 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  only  one  kind  of 
hinge  in  Syria,  the  pivot  and  socket.  Doors  of 
houses  in  Lebanon  are  made  of  wood,  and  gener- 
ally the  pivots  on  which  the  doors  turn  are 
projections  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  door,  and  is  called  the  siydr. 
The  pivots  themselves  are  called  by  the  carpenters 
siis,  and  are  always  of  wood  ;  they  turn  generally 
in  sockets  of  iron,  but  sometimes  a  hole  is  made 
in  a  stone  for  the  lower  socket,  and  one  is  bored 
in  the  lintel  for  the  upper. 

On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  Hauran, 
ancient  buildings  have  been  found  in  which  the 
doors  are  made  of  one  slab  of  stone,  the  projecting 
pivots  being  of  stone  also.     The  sockets  are  holei 
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liored  in  the  stone  lintel  anil  tlireshold.  In  1  K  7™ 
na  is  the  .mc/.xl.  (l''or  a  good  illustration  of  an 
ancient  door  socket  [of  Sargoii  I.]  see  llilpreeht, 
licccnt  licucarchcs  in  liibU  Lands,  i>.  93). 


BOOBS  OP  LEBASOS  nOUSES,  SnOWIXO  PrVOIS  ASD  LOCK. 

Tlie  anciont  Eg:>'p.  hinp;o  consisted  of  a  .socket 
of  metal  with  a  projecting  pivot,  into  which  the 
cornir  of  tho  door  was  inserted.  This  kind  is  not 
common  in  fSyria.  AV.  C.\u.sL.\\v. 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  OF,  al<o  called  Valley  of 
the  Son  of  H.,  Valley  of  the  Children  of  H.  (:!ri  -a 
.los  l.r  Is'",  Nrh  U'"';  el>e\vliore  [eXfept  in  2K 
'j:i'",  vli.Ti!  Ktlliihk  has  a  -in  •:]  alwavs  '.t;i  "3 
•los  15»  ls"i,  arh  '>>>?  33",  .Jer'  7-''-=''  l'."--"  3-.'").— 
lliiiiicini  is  mentioned  in  tlio  UT  iiivariaMy  in  con- 
nexion with  the  term  gni  [construct  <jc}  (ravine), 
the  Kidron  bein^  called  tm/inl,  and  the  vale  of 
lU'pliaini  '<"hi<7,-.  It  seems  pvohahle  that  fi"i  de- 
notes the  channel  or  course  throii;,'h  which  water 
may  make  its  way  in  the  hills,  ami  tlius  in  Pales- 
tine lieinmes  a  ra\iiie  in  the  mountains;  hut  the 
word  cannot  hy  itself  ho  taken  to  mean  any  par- 
ticular nature  of  ravine.  It  is  used,  in  coniradis- 
tiriction  to  mountains,  to  denote  valleys  or  depres- 
Bions  ( Is  40'). 

All/fill  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  modem 
vi'i'lij.  .See  l!i;OOK.  It  is  used  of  the  dee])  ;.'or;.'es 
of  the  rivers  Arnon  and  .lahhok,  and  of  thesliallow 
windy  stream  of  the  'river  of  li'^ypt'  {WUily  cl- 
•Jr,.s7,). 

'Kiii'k  is  a  broad  valo  fit  for  flowers  (Ca  2'),  for 
rorn  land  (I's  CO"),  for  battluliclda  (Job  39=').  i""' 
thariots  (Is  'i'2'). 

VuU    II.— -S 


It  has  been  suggested  by  Rirch  (PEFSI,  1S78, 
p.  179)  that  these  three  names  represent  the  three 
valleys  which  encompass  .lerusalem,  cast,  centre, 
and  west,  in  the  order  they  are  given  in  the  OT, 
viz.: — niilfdl,  Kidron;  ijtti,  Tyroj/ieon  or  HInnom; 
'cinck,  llephaim ;  but,  unfurluiiately,  this  easy 
solution  of  a  very  dillicult  (iuestion  does  not 
.satisfy  the  conditions. 

Altbough  the  same  appellative  is  used  in  the  OT 
for  a  particular  portion  of  a  valley,  there  seems  no 
ri^ason  against  tlie  various  lengths  of  a  v.alley  being 
called  wilutl,  (j"i,  and  'fine/:  in  succession  accord- 
ing to  the  rei|uireuients  of  the  case;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  w  hen  the  branches  of  a  valley  have 
tliese  dillerent  names,  the  portion  below  the  junc- 
tion must  dill'er  in  name  from  one  or  other  of 
them,  bt.anley  (.S'P,  Appendi.x,  p.  482)  points  out 
that  in  1  a  17-V"i('/.;  and  (/"i  seem  to  be  used  con. 
vertibly,  and  .suggests  that  the  'vmel:  'of  tha 
terebin'lh '  contracted  into  a  gai  in  its  descent 
towards  the  jilain  of  IMiilisti.a.  It  is  suggested 
that  in  this  case  the  'dnrk  'of  the  tereliinth' 
(Valley  of  Klah)  was  the  designation  of  the  valley 
generallj-,  while  the  separate  portions  were  termed 
<7'/i,  etc.,  accinding  to  their  character.  At  the 
"present  daj'  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
descriptive  names  to  each  reach  of  a  v.alley,  in 
adilition  to  the  general  name  for  the  whole  valley. 
Whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  jiosition  of  the 
valley  of  llinnoin,  all  writers  concur  in  its  extend- 
ing to  the  junction  of  the  three  valley.s  of  Jeru- 
.salenv  below  Siloani,  i.e.  there  must  be  one  sjiot 
below  Siloam  wliicli  all  .agree  in  making  a  ])ortiuu 
of  the  valley  of  llinnom.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
valley  of  llinnom  does  not  end  here,  but  is  the 
name  of  llie  w  lH>le  valley  ( ]Viii/i/  en-ydr),  extend- 
ing from  the  north  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  .Seij. 
The  ]ioint,  then,  which  rei|uires  to  be  cleared  up  is 
w  hether  it  is  the  eiust  valley  or  Kidron,  the  centre 
valley  or  Ti/ropuion,  or  the  west  valley  or  Wixdy 
er-Jinhfihefi. 

It  is  stated  (Xeh  II*")  that  on  the  return  of  the 
children  of  .ludah  after  tin?  Captivity,  they  'en- 
camped from  lieershelia  unto  the  valley  of  llinnom' 
— where  the  f/ni  of  lliiniom  may  be  the  U'lidi/  en- 
Xai;  extending  from  Jeru.salem  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  valley  of  II.  was  near  the  gate  llarsith  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer  19-'),  which  in  AV  is  tr'  'east 
gate'  (.\Vm  'sun  gate),  and  in  RVm  'gate  of 
potsher.ls.'  It  is  staled  (1  Vh  4-')  that  the  potters 
'dwelt  with  the  king  for  his  work,'  possibly  near 
the  king's  jiahue  at  the  .southern  side  of  tlie 
temple  near  the  water  gate,  above  the  Kidron. 

The  word  erii  is  also  used  for  the  '  vidlii/  gate' 
(•2Ch  2(3",  Meh  2"-"  3"),  which  appears  to  Inive 
lieen  on  the  west  side  of  Jerusalem  above  the 
Tyropo'on  valb'y  near  the  pre.seut  Jall'a  gat  ,\ 

The  valley  of'llinnom  isiuentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  liJundary-line  between  Juilah  and  Hen- 
janiiu  (Jos  lo^  IS"'),  but  otherwise  jirinciiially  with 
reference  to  the  nhouiinable  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Ammonites.  The  high  jilaecs  of  Tophet 
and  liaal.  w  hero  children  were  Jiassed  through  the 
lire  to  Molech  (Jer  7'''  3--'"),  were  built  in  this 
valley.  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  burnt  imenso  and 
passed  their  children  through  the  lire  to  .Molecli 
(2  (.'h  2.S^  33'').  This  praclho  was  j)erhaps  toliT. 
ated  in  Jeriisalem  by  Solomon  (I  K  11").  Josiah 
delileil  Tophet  in  oriler  to  prevent  these  horrible 
rites  from  being  carrietl  out  there;  ami  from  the 
allusion  to  the  graves  of  the  children  of  tho  ]>eoplo 
(J  K  ■J3'-'"),  it  would  appear  that  it  was  near  the 
rommon  biirial-phiee.  It  was  to  re<eivo  the  name 
of  the  'Valley  of  JSlaughter'  in  timo  to  como  (Jer 
7^  19"). 

Ai-cordinR  to  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others 
(folhiwing  Kimihi>,  them  were  perpi'tnal  tiri'S  kept 
up  in   this   valley  for  touaumiiig   dead   bodio*  of 
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criminals  and  carcases  of  animals,  and  the  refuse 
of  the  city  :  ami  this  may  bo  accepted  (hut  see 
Robinson,  liltP  i.  274)  as  the  most  probable 
methoil  of  disposing  of  the  immense  masses  of 
refuse  which  required  to  be  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  the  city  (Kosenmiiller,  Biblische 
Genqr.  11.  i.  pp.  mO,  164). 

The  Talmudists  place  the  mouth  of  hell  in  the 
valley  of  H.  'There  are  two  palm  trees  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  between  wliich  a  smoke  ariscth 
— and  this  is  the  door  of  Gehenna'  (see  Barclay, 
Cit'jof  the  Great  King,  p.  90,  and  art.  Gkiiknna). 
In  this  sense  it  was  used  by  our  Lord  (Mt  a-"-'  10^, 
etc  ).  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Jcr.  7",  and  on  .Mt  10^) 
describes  Tophet  as  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  with  trees  and  gardens  watered  from 
Silo.im,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Moriali  (i.e.  in  the 
gardens  below  Siloani  at  the  junction  of  the  east 
and  west  valleys). 

Stanley  {Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  172)  suggests  that  the 
ravine  (gai)  was  named  Ge  Ben  Hinnom,  or  Ge- 
Hinnom,  after  some  ancient  hero  who  had  encamped 
there,  and  that  from  this  was  formed  the  word 
Gehenna.  In  the  Muhammedan  traditions  the 
name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron  (Ibn  Batuteh,  124  ;  Le  Strange,  Pal.  under 
the  Moslein.1,  p.  218).  Stanley  furtlier  points  out 
{Jicrov.  of  Jeru.1.  xiv.)  tliat  the  valley  of  H.  in- 
cludes, if  it  is  not  identical  with,  the  glen  of  the 
Kidron  ea.it  of  the  city.  '  This  appears  to  follow 
beyond  question  from  Jer  19"  ;  and  it  agrees,  not 
only  with  the  M\issulman  nomenclature,  but  with 
almost  all  the  biblical  indications  on  the  subject, 
and  especially  with  the  word  Ge-hinnom.' 

Tlie  point  wliicli  now  requires  clearing  up  is  the 
identification  of  one  of  the  three  valleys  which 
encompass  Jerusalem  as  the  valley  of  Hinnom. 
From  Enrogel,  '  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley 
i>*  (he  son  of  H.  unto  the  side  ot  the  Jebusite 
southward  (the  same  is  Jerusalem)  ;  and  the 
border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that 
lieth  before  the  valley  of  H.  westward,  whicli  is  at 
the  uttermost  part  of  tlie  vale  of  Repliaiiu  north- 
ward '  (Jos  15*).  '  And  the  border  went  down  to 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  mountain  that  lieth 
before  the  valley  of  the  son  of  H.,  which  is  in  the 
vale  of  Rephaim  nortliward,  and  it  went  down  to 
the  valley  of  H.,  to  tlie  side  of  the  Jeliusite  south- 
ward, and  went  down  to  En-rogel '  (Jos  18'").  In 
considering  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
south  of  the  city  of  Jebus,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  though  we  know  the  limits  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, on  east,  west,  and  south,  by  the  deep  valleys 
that  begirt  it,  we  do  not  know  for  certain  wliat 
portions  of  it  comprised  the  city  of  Jebus,  and 
there  is  considerable  ditierence  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  owing  to  the  many  very  difficult  points 
wliicli  are  not  yet  cleared  up ;  in  fact,  the  only 
solution  appears  to  be  derived  from  considering  the 
dual  condition  of  the  ancient  city  to  which  refer- 
ences appear  constantly  in  OT  and  early  writings. 

The  following  points  seem  to  be  concurred  in 
generally : — 

(1)  That  the  temple  mount  (Moriah)  is  the 
eastern  hill  on  which  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  now 
slands. 

(2)  That  the  city  of  David  as  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah  is  on  the  spur  of  Ophel  south 
of  the  temple  area  and  extending  to  SLloam. 

(3)  That  the  Akra  of  the  Maccabees  and  Jose- 
plius  is  either  north  or  north-west  of  the  temple 
area. 

(4)  That  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  modern 
Zion,  is  the  (ppovpioi>  or  upper  market-place  of 
Josephus,  taken  into  the  city  by  kinj?  Ehvid,  and 
not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  ancient  city  Jebus. 

A  very  brief  summary  of  the  information  con- 
cerning Jerusalem  ia  necessary  to  clear  up  this 


qiiestion  as  to  Hinnom.  It  appears  to  be  con- 
t-lusively  proved  by  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  that 
as  far  back  as  the  vear  n.c.  14U0,  or  prioi  to  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  Jerusalem  or  Jebus  was  known 
as  Urusalim  (tlie  element  Uru  being  indicated 
by  the  Sunicrian  ideogram  «ru  =  ' city '  (Hommel, 
AlfTyi.  201).  'Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem,' is  first 
spoken  of  in  OT  in  the  account  of  the  spies  (Nu  I'.i'-", 
Jos  11')  as  'the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,'  and 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (l.'»''')  is  allotted  to  .ludah, 
and  (18^)  also  to  Benjamin.  It  is  stated  that 
neitlier  the  chililrcn  of  .ludiili  nor  the  children  of 
Benjamin  could  drive  out  the  Jcbusitcs.  and  tliat 
they  dwelt  with  them  there.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  either  that  Jerusalem  was  common  to 
both  tribes,  or  that  a  portion  was  allotted  to  each, 
or  that  dillerent  writers  reckoned  it  ditl'erently. 
Lightfoot,  quoting  from  the  Talmud,  states  (Pro- 
sjieet  of  Jcriisalein),  '  I'or  most  part  of  the  courts 
were  in  the  portion  of  Judali ;  but  the  altar,  (lorcli, 
temple,  and  most  holy  place  were  in  Benjamin.' 
It  was  reserved  for  king  David  to  capture  the 
stronghold  of  Zion,  and  the  Mlllo  or  citadel.  It 
is  stated  (2  S  5'  =  1  Ch  11»),  'Nevertheless,  David 
took  the  stronghold  of  Zion  :  the  s,ame  is  the  city 
of  David.'  Tlie  going  up  of  .loab  bv  the  '  gutter  ' 
or  watercourse,  related  subsequent!}-,  may  have 
been  a  separate  assault  on  anotlier  part  of  tlie 
city.  Josephus  evidently  favours  this  view,  for  he 
sajs  that  David  began  the  siege,  and  tliat  he 
took  the  lower  city  (ttji'  koltoi  iriXn')  by  force,  but  the 
citadel  i&Kpa)  held  out,  and  that  it  was  taken  by 
Joali  (Ant.  V.  ii.  2,  vil.  iii.  1).  If  the  stronghold 
of  Zion  may  be  accepted  as  the  lower  city  of 
Josephus,  and  Millo  as  the  Akra  or  citadel  which 
Joab  took,  all  difticulties  concerning  the  passages 
appear  to  vanish. 

The  dillerence  between  the  stronghold  of  Zion 
and  the  citadel  of  Millo  seems  to  be  accentuateil 
in  the  following  passages  :— 

'  And  David  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  [mUzildah), 
and  called  it.  The  city  of  D.ivid.  And  David 
built  round  about  Millo  and  inward'  (2  S  5*'). 
'  And  he  built  the  city  round  about,  from  .Millo 
even  round  about  ;  and  Joal)  repaired  the  rest 
of  the  city'  (1  Ch  11*).  Millo  is  mentioned  as 
separate  from  the  walls  of  the  city  also  in  the 
following  passages,  1  K  9"- "  U-'',  2  Ch  32'.  The 
meaning  of  Millo  is  given  in  QPIi  as  rampart,  and 
by  Ge.senius  (Lex.)  as  a  rampart  or  mound,  built 
up  and  lilled  with  stones  or  earth.  Lightfoot 
says,  '  Millo.  which  was  an  outward  place  and  the 
suburb  of  Zion,  distinguished  and  parted  from 
Zion  by  a  wall,  yet  a  member  of  it  and  belonging 
to  it.'  Williams  (Ilobj  City,  jiart  ii.  p.  43)  says, 
'  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Jerusalem  was 
originally  two  distinct  cities  united  together  by 
David.'  Stanley  has  pointed  out  that  the  strong- 
hold, fort  or  castle,  of  Zion,  in  all  the  passages 
(2  S  5'-  »•  ",  1  Ch  ll"-  '■  "),  represents  the  Hebrew 
words  mizudah  (nivio)  or  mezdd  ("i>'3),  the  root 
meaning  a  lair  whence  hunters  seek  their  prey, 
and  to  which  they  can  flee  as  unto  a  safe  retreat 
(Gesen.);  the  word  itself  denoting  the  top  or 
summit  of  a  mountain,  or  mountain  castle.  This 
word  in  the  LXX  is  tr^  in  all  these  instances  as 
7)  irtpioxv-  Grove  has  also  pointed  out  that  Millo 
is  rendered  in  every  case  (except  2  Ch  32')  by  the 
LXX  as  i)  &Kpa  (the  citadel),  which  they  employ 
nowhere  else  in  the  OT.  This  word  ii  d.Kpa  is  also 
used  both  by  Josephus  and  the  Book  of  Maccabees 
for  the  fort  or  citadel  overlooking  the  temple  to  the 
northwest,  during  the  struggle  with  the  Mace- 
donian ailheients  of  Antiochus,  which  was  at  last 
razed  and  the  rocky  hill  levelled  by  Simon  Mac- 
cab:cus  (.Jos.  A  nt.  XIII.  vi.  7  :  BJ  V.  iv.  1  ;  but  cf. 
I  Mac  1*"-  14»"  ).  Sayce  (PEFSt,  1883,  p.  214)  also 
points  to  a  '  stronghold  of  Zion  '  on  the  lower  hill 
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taken  Viy  David  before  lie  stormed  the  Jebiisite 
citadel  on  the  upper  hill ;  "  and  states  further,  '  The 
dual  form  Je'ushalaim,  which  apparently  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  jirobably 
refers  to  the  old  division  of  Jerusalem  into  the 
lower  city  and  the  temple-liill.'  The  whole  testi- 
mony aitpears,  therefore,  to  be  in  favour  of  a 
Jerusalem  separated  into  two  portions — one  called 
the  lair  or  stronghold,  which  is  the  city  of  David, 
the  other  called  the  Millo  or  citadel.  Now,  the 
Book  of  Neliemiah  clearly  seems  to  place  the  city 
of  David  on  the  spur  of  Ophel  south  of  the  temple, 
above  Siloam  (Neh  3"  12").  Again,  Josephus, 
while  placing  i)  dKpa  (the  citadel)  to  the  nortli- 
west  of  the  temple,  also  speaks  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  being  taken  by  David,  and  places  it 
near  Opliel.  The  Books  of  Maccabees  speak  of  the 
same  citadel  (^  &Kpa)  as  Josephus  does,  and  call 
the  temple  mount  Sion  (1  Mac  4*^  5").  It  there- 
fore ap|iears,  that  to  accept  the  Ophel  spur  as  the 
city  ot  David  or  Zion,  and  the  high  ground  east  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  as  the  Millo  or  citadel  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  will  satisfy  the  various  data  in 
the  OT,  the  Books  of  Maccabees,  and  Joseplius. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  boundary- 
line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  whicli  went  up 
the  valley  of  Hinnoni,  was  drawn  south  of  either 
the  spur  of  Ophel  or  of  the  citadel  (^  Sitpa),  or  of 
both. 

The  next  point  to  ascertain  is  the  position  of 
En-rogel ;  and  this  seems  comparatively  easy,  as 
there  appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  at  the 
present  daj'  that  it  corresponds  to  the  copious 
Virgin's  Fountain.  It  is  the  only  known  fountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  The  IJir  Kyiib  is  a 
w,lt  and  not  a  sprinri,  the  water  being  7U  to  80  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  summer.  In 
a  land  where  there  are  so  few  springs,  this  alone 
ought  to  identify  it.  The  Virgin's  Fountain  is 
close  to  the  stone  Zehweileh,  which  Ganneau  has 
identilied  as  the  stone  Zoheletli,  which  is  close  to 
En-rogel  (1  K  P).  This  position  of  En-rogel 
satisiies  the  requirements  of  the  two  passages 
(2  S  17",  1  K  1").  Josephus  describes  it  in  two 
pa-ssages  (Ant.  VII.  xiv.  4,  IX.  x.  4)  as  close  to 
the  royal  gardens,  and  the  Book  of  Nehemlah 
places  the  king's  garden  near  Siloam  (Neh  3"). 
The  Virgin's  Fountain  also  appears  to  be  Gihon- 
in-the-valley  (Siloam  being  liiiion).  Thus  Heze- 
kiah  stopped  the  upper  outlet  at  the  Virgin's 
Fountain  (Gihon)  and  brought  it  through  the 
rock  to  Siloam  (2  Ch  32**)  to  the  west  side  of  the 
city  of  David,  the  city  of  David  being  on  Ophel. 

'i'he  thir<l  (loint  to  ascertain  is  the  general  position 
of  the  '  mountain  tliat  lieth  before  the  valley  of  11. 
westward.'  As.suming  that  the  fountain  of  Nephtoah 
is  identilied  with  'Ain  Li/ta,  about  2A  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  the  mountain  which  lieth 
before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward  appears  to 
be  the  high  ground  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  not  exactly  a  mountain,  is  the 
highest  ground  in  the  neiglibouiliood,  from  which 
vallevs  start  in  all  directions  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  t)ead  Sea.  The  site  of  the  Kussian  hospice 
may  be  said  to  occupy  the  position  of  this  moun- 
tain. The  line  of  boundary  between  Juilah  and 
Benjamin  may  now  be  traced  from  En-shemesh 
(evst  of  .lerusalem)  to  En-rogel,  thence  up  the 
valley  of  Kidron  to  a  point  opposite  to  tlie  .southern 
Bide  of  the  temple,  thence  acro.ss  the  temple  courts 
south  of  the  temple,  and  up  the  valley  on  the 
south  side  of  Akra  to  the  Jall'a  gate,  and  thence 
north  by  the  Uussian  hospice  to  Lifta.  Under 
this  disposition  the  valley  of  Kidron  becomes  the 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  nminUiined  that  2  S  &s  simply 
dcw-ritK-a  the  manner  of  tlic  comiuettt  of  v.^,  anil  ttiat  '/.inn* 
waH  the  Jebusite  atrongbold.  The  pamoye  It  certainly  anibi)^- 
oiia. 


vallev  of  ninnom  ;  but  it  is  suggested,  that  while 
the  Kidron  is  only  the  name  for  the  small  narrow 
portion  of  the  valley  east  of  the  temple,  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  is  the  name  of  the  whole  valley  reach- 
ing from  near  the  Russian  hospice  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
wliieh  is  now  called  JVadi/  en-Xdr  or  the  Valley 
of  Fire.  '  The  head  of  this  valley  of  Uinnom  or 
Kidron  commences  near  the  JaUa  road,  a  mile  and  a 
half  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings'  (liecovery 
of  Jems.  p.  291).  Thus  the  boundary-line,  after 
leaving  the  vallej'  of  H.  on  the  east  of  the  temple, 
again  approaches  it  north-west  of  Jerusalem  at 
the  higlii-st  point  of  the  land,  i.e.  to  the  '  top  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
westward '  (Jos  15'). 

As  all  writers  appear  to  concur  in  consideting 
that  the  position  of  Tophet  in  the  valley  cf 
Hinnom  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Siloam,  near  the 
junction  of  the  three  valleys  which  are  about 
Jerusalem,  on  the  level  ground  there,  it  seems 
quite  immaterial,  so  far  as  Tophet  is  concerned, 
which  of  those  valleys  was  Hinnom,  and  the 
interest  in  this  matter  lies  in  the  question,  already 
answered,  connected  with  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem as  to  the  position  of  the  city  of  David. 

A  brief  description  is  here  given  of  these  three 
valleys — 

(1)  The  Kidron  Valley  will  alone  suit  the  require- 
ments of  Jos  15'*  18'",  if  En-rogel  is  to  be  accepted 
as  identical  with  the  Virfrin's  Fountain  in  the 
Kidron,  as  from  thence  the  line  'went  up  by  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.'  This  identilication 
allows  of  the  partition  of  Jerusalem  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  suits  the  requirements 
of  OT,  Books  of  Maccabees,  Jo.sephus,  Talmud- 
ists,  Jerome,  and  Jewish  and  Arab  tradition.  It 
also  meets  the  requirement  of  Jos  15'  and  18'", 
under  which  tlie  boundary-line  twice  apjuoaclics 
the  valley  of  H., — lirst  at  En-rogel,  and  secondly 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  the  valley  ot 
H.  eastward.  Against  this  identihc.ation  is  the 
use  of  the  word  gai  in  connexion  with  the  valley 
gate ;  but  this  objection  is  involved  in  the  identifica- 
tion it.self  of  the  nahal  Kidron  and  the  gai  Hinnom 
aa  one  and  the  same. 

(2)  The  centre  valley  (or  Tyropceon  of  Josephus), 
reaching  from  near  the  Jaffa  ^ate  or  the  Dama.scus 
gate  to  Siloam,  has  been  identified  by  W.  U. 
Smith  (Enojc.  Brit.'  '  Jerusalem '),  Sayce  [PEFSt, 
1883,  p.  213),  Birch  (PEFSt,  p.  179),  and  Schwartz 
(Das  II.  L.  p.  190),  as  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  This 
appears  to  necessitate  the  B!r  Eytlb  being  identified 
as  En-rogel,  although  Birch  expressly  states  that 
the  Virgin's  Fountain  is  En-rogel.  The  line  pass- 
ing np  the  Tyropceon  Valley  separates  the  eastern 
mount  from  the  western,  and  tlius  places  part  of 
the  city,  but  none  of  the  teniide  courts,  in  Judah. 
The  difficulty  about  adopting  this  valley  as  the 
valley  of  H.  is  that  it  exists  only  in  Jerusalem. 
It  begins  at  the  Damascus  ghte  or  at  the  Jalla 
pate,  and  ends  at  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  is  an 
important  division  in  the  city  of  Jeru.salem,  but 
it  IS  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  valleys 
to  east  and  west  of  the  city.  It  cannot  fulfil  either 
of  the  conditions  of  extending  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tain that  lieth  before  the  valley  of  II.,  or  as  far  as 
the'emek  where  Tophet  was:  a  glance  at  the  map 
or  model  will  show  that  it  is  a  geographical  impossi- 
bility to  consider  the  gardens  below  Siloam  as  part 
of  tlie  central  valley.  The.se  gardens  clearly  be- 
long to  the  junction  of  the  ea.tt  and  west  valleys. 
There  is  thus  no  part  of  the  central  valley  where 
the  high  places  of  Tojjhet  and  Baal  could  have  been 
built. 

(3)  The  identification  of  the  Jf'ildi/  er-RubAh.h 
as  the  valley  of  H.  has  hitherto  been  generoUy 
accepted  among  Western  writers,  though  Jowiidi- 
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Aiali  tradition  is  against  it.  This  valley  coiii- 
uiences  as  an  'ciiie/y  to  tlio  nortli-west  of  Jerusalem, 
and  fullils  the  condition  of  reacliiiig  '  tlie  mountain 
which  lieth  over  against  tlie  valley  of  H.  to  the 
westward';  it  passes  W.S.W.  towards  the  JalTa 
gate,  then  to  south,  and  again  trends  round  to  the 
west  and  joins  the  Kidron  near  Siloam,  thus  com- 
passing Jerusalem  to  the  west  and  south.  Two 
large  reservoirs  are  built  in  it — the  Birket  Matnillu 
above,  and  the  Birket  cs-Siiltdn  below  the  JalTa 
gate ;  its  description  in  detail  is  given  in  the 
article  J  ERl'.SALEM.  At  the  junction  of  this  vallcv 
with  the  Kidron  it  again  forms  an 'fm«i  or  helds 
(Jer  SI").  Rut  to  identify  the  WAJ;/  cr-JiuUlhch 
with  the  valley  of  H.  ap[iears  to  require  Enrogcl 
to  be  located  at  the  Bir  Eyiib,  and  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  to  be  in  Benjamin. 

The  junction  of  the  ea.«t  and  west  valleys  can- 
not be  considered  to  belong  to  one  valley  more 
than  the  other,  and,  bo  far  as  localizing  Tophet,  all 
will  allow  that  the  valley  of  H.  extended  to  this 
junction.  It  is  stated  by  Jeremiah  (7'-)  that  the 
valley  of  H.  in  the  vicinity  of  Tophet  shall  be 
called  the  '  valley  of  slaughter,'  '  for  they  shall 
bury  in  Tophet  till  there  be  no  more  place  ;  later 
ou  "lie  prophesies  (31*°),  '  and  the  whole  valley 
{'(mek)  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  ashes,  and 
all  the  liclds  unto  the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the 
comer  of  the  horse  gate  to  the  east,  shall  be  holy 
unto  the  Lord.'  This  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
the  ground  stretching  from  above  the  Virgin's 
Fountiiin  to  the  Blr  EyOb,  includin"  the  mouth 
of  Wfldy  er-Uubibeh.  Now,  this  land  is  here 
described  as  'cmek,  although  Kidron  is  termed  a 
nahal,  and  the  valley  of  H.  (wherever  located)  is 
termed  a  gai.  This  ground  is  al.so  called  fields 
(shidi'nwth,  Jer  31'"'  [Kerc]),  and  the  'king's  garden' 
by  Siloam  (Neli  3"),  probably  the  same  as  the 
king's  dale  (Vmci),  where  Absalom  raised  a  pillar 
(2S  18"),  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  VII.  x.  3)  to 
be  2  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  Josephus  also 
relates  that  the  '  king's  paradise '  or  '  garden '  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  En-ro"el,  where  Adonijah  con- 
spired against  king  David  (1  K  1° ;  Ant.  Vll.  xiv.  4, 
LX.  X.  4).  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  '  king's  dale ' 
or  'vale'  {'eniek)  of  Shaveh  (Gn  14"),  where  Mel- 
ohizedek  met  Abraham.  The  garden  of  Uzza  is 
not  located  (2  K  21").  This  junction  of  the  valleys 
may  be  the  valley  ('cmek)  of  Jehoshaphat  or  of 
decision  (Jl  3-- '-•'*),  where  all  nations  shall  be 
judged  in  '  the  day  of  the  Lord,'  thus  agreeing 
with  the  tradition  of  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Jews 
for  many  centuries.  See  Jehoshaphat  (Valley 
OF).  The  '  king's  gardens '  were  in  the  immediate 
■vicinity  of  the  remarkable  waterworks  constructed 
by  the  kings  of  Judah.  The  Virgin's  Fountain  is 
identified  as  Gilion  in  the  valley  ('-'  Ch  33>'),  the 
upper  outlet  of  which  was  stopped  by  king  Ileze- 
kiah,  who  '  brought  it  straight  down  "by  an  under- 
ground way  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David ' 
(2  K  20=»,  2  Ch  32*").  This  account  exactly  describes 
the  rock-cut  passage  which  runs  through  the  Ophel 
spur  to  Siloam.  There  is,  however,  a  still  more 
ancient  watercourse  by  which  the  Virgin's  Fountain 
supplied  the  city  of  David  with  water  (discovered 
by  the  present  writer  in  1868),  and  this  water- 
duct  has  been  identified  by  some  as  the  'gutter' 
by  which  Joab  got  up  into  tlie  city  of  the  Jebusites. 
On  the  outside  of  the  Virgin's  Fountain  can  still  be 
seen  the  old  conduit  which  led  the  overflow  waters 
do«Ti  the  Kidron,  and  which  may  be  identified  as 
the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of 
the  fuller's  field  (2  K  18",  Is  7'  36-).  It  may 
possibly  also  be  the  'king's  pool '  (Neh  2").  The 
pool  between  the  two  walls  at  Siloam  is  also 
mentioned  (Is  22«- ",  Neh  3'").  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  instance  yet  kno^^•n  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  waterworks  of  the  past  in  the  valley  of 


Hinnoni  is  the  remark.ible  aqueduct  cut  in  the 
rock  running  down  the  WAili/  en-Ndr  below  the 
Bir  Eijiib,  discovered  and  cleared  out  in  1868  for 
several  hundrcil  yards,  and  serving  for  no  apparent 
purpose.  Tliis  seems  probably  the  aqvicducl  to 
carry  oil'  'the  brook  that  ovcrllowcd  thmu^li  the 
midst  of  the  land,'  for  'Why  should  the  kings  of 
Assyria  come,  and  find  much  water?'  (2  Ch  32*). 

LfTRRATimR.  —  Rosenmiiller,  Biblueh.  Gtogr.  li.  150,  164; 
Robinson,  Hlil';  Stanley,  SP\  Barclay,  CU\i  of  the  Great 
Kiiuj;  liiehiu,  lUi'Jt;  Tobler.  Topog.;  Boedcker-Socin,  I-.U.' 
JUoiv.  q/Jenu. ;  Williams,  Uotj/  CUy;  SWP. 

C  Warren. 
HIP. — The  only  occurrence  of  this  word  in  AV 
is  in  the  proverbial  expression  Jg  15"  '  And  he 
smote  them  hip  and  thigh  ('i;'''*'  P'"^)  with  a  grea' 
slaughter.'  The  Heb.  is  lit.  '  leg  upon  thigh,'  but 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  quite  unknown.  The 
phrase  '  hip  and  thigh  '  comes  from  the  Gen.  Bible, 
which  oilers  in  the  marg.  'horsemen  and  footmen,' 
the  suggestion  of  Targ.;  but  that  does  not  explain 
the  expression.  Nor  is  Kimchi's  '  heels  over 
head,'  in  reference  to  their  flight,  more  likely  or 
more  lucid.  Others  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  that 
they  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  limb  piled  on  limb  in 
bloody  confusion.  We  may  compare  '  catch  one  or 
have  one  on  the  hip,'  supposed  to  belong  to  tlie 
language  of  wrestling,  and  found  in  Shaks.  and 
elsewhere,  as  Merch.  of  Venice,  I.  iii.  47 — 
•  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  prudge  I  bear  him.* 

RV  introduces  '  hip  '  into  Gn  32'''"'''  '  the  sinew 
of  the  hip,'  for  AV  '  the  sinew  which  shrank. 
See  SiNE\v.  J.  Hastings. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS See  Behemoth. 

HIRAH  (.TTr).— The  AduUamite  with  whom 
Judah,  according  to  the  story  of  Gn  38  (J),  appears 
to  have  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  in  the 
matter  of  flocks  (see  Dillm.  ad  he).  In  vv.'^  *"  he 
is  called  the  'friend'  (i'l)  of  Judah.  Instead  of 
).i;n,  the  LXX  must  have  read  \n-ji  '  his  shepherd,' 
for  in  both  these  verses  it  has  Troi/ti)!'.  This  reading 
is  followed  also  by  Vulg.  (pastor,  opilio)  and  Luther 
(Hirte),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
wrong.  From  v.'  it  is  evident  that  Hirah's  relation 
to  Judah  was  an  independent  one,  even  if  Judah 
was  the  more  important  man  of  the  two.  After 
Tamar  had  successfully  carried  out  her  stratagem, 
it  was  by  the  hand  of  his  'friend'  Hirah  that 
Judah  sent  the  promised  kid  to  the  supposed 
kedesMh,  Gn  38-'<"'-  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HIRAM  (cyn  ;  \€ipit^). — Some  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  actual  form  of  the  name.  In  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings  the  form  given  above  is  that 
which  is  usually  adopted  ;  but  in  1  K  S'"-  '*  [Heb. 
M.  32J  ■J40  Hirom  (cn-n)  occurs,  while  the  Chronicler 
adheres  to  the  form  Huram  (cn-n ;  in  1  Ch  14' 
Kethihh  dtp).  The  LXX  invariably  gives  Xetpdfi  ; 
Josephus  Etpa/ios  (c.  Apion.  i.  17,  18)  and  Ei^a/iOj 
(Ant.  VIII.  ii.  6,  etc.).  "The  name  further  appears  ,aa 
r(pu>ios  (Herodotus,  vii.  98;  Syncellus,  p.  343  H.) 
and  'Zovpuiv  (Eupolemon  cited  by  Eusebius,  Pr(c/>. 
Evang.  ix.  33,  34).  The  name  is  undoubteilly 
Phoenician,  and  is  equivalent  to  Ahir>am  (oyrx  N'u 
26**)  = '  brother  of  the  exalted  one '  ;*  cf.  Baetligen, 
Bcitrdge  zur  Semit.  Eeligionsgeschiehte,  p.  156  (but 
see  Gray,  Heb.  Proj).  NnnKs,  7oir.,  upon  whose 
theory  the  meaning  is  '  brother  is  exalted  ').  Ac- 
cording to  Movers  (Oi'ePAoJUii'er,  i.  p.  505  f.),  Hiram 
or  Huram  is  the  name  of  a  deity  =  '  the  coiled  or 

*  Names  of  this  type  are  especially  common  in  Phtunician; 
cf.  Abibaal,  Abiram.    Similar  instances  of  the  dropping  of  the 

Initial  N  occur  in  Hebrew  (Kiel,  1  K  IG"  S^'n.  'or  Sx-nii),  and 
in  Phoenician  (n^Son,  "iSon  =  ' brother  of  Milk,'  'of  Millcatb' 
n:Scnn  =  *  sister  of  Milkatb'). 
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twisted  one' ;  but  this  derivation  is  very  improb- 
able. 

1.  Kin;,'  of  TjTC,  und  contonipor.iry  witli  David 
ftnd  Solomon.  According;  to  2  S  5",  1  Ch  14',  H. 
sent  an  embassy  to  David  after  tlie  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  and  provided  him  with  artisans  and 
materials  for  the  building  of  his  palace.  On  the 
accession  of  Solomon  messengers  were  again  sent 
to  Iho  Israelite  court,  doulitless  to ofl'er  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  king  (1  K  5"-).  A  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  II.  su[)plicd  cedar  trees  and  lir  trees 
from  Lebanon,  together  with  skilled  workmen  for 
the  building  of  tlie  temple.  In  return,  Solomon 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  20,000  cors  of  wlieat 
and  20,000  baths  of  pure  oil  (after  the  reading  of 
LXX,  2  Ch  and  Josephus  ;  the  Hebrew  gives  '  20 
cors  of  oil,'  1  K  5°"").  At  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years  '  wherein  Solomon  had  built  the  two  bouses, 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  king'.s  house,'  he 

S resented  Hiram  with  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of 
alilee.  The  gift,  however,  failed  to  please  the 
Phoenician  king,*  though  in  return  he  made  Solo- 
mon a  present  of  120  talents  of  gold  (1  K  9'""'''). 
The  friendly  relations  between  the  two  monarchs 
were  further  strengthened  by  their  combined  trad- 
ing operations  :  for  '  the  king  (Solomon)  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  : 
once  every  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tarshish, 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks '  (1  K  lO^'-,  2  Ch  9-').  In  addition  to  this,  we 
are  expres.sly  told  that  the  sailors  of  Solomon's 
merchant  vessels  trading  between  Ezion-geber  (at 
the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabab)  and  Ophir  were 
accompanied  bj"  Hiram's  servants,  '  sliipnien  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea'  (1  K  '.P'--",  2  Cli  S"- '■"), 
and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  route  to  Ophir 
(1  K  10"). 

In  the  Chronicler's  account  of  Solomon's  dealings 
with  Hiram  (2  Ch  2"-)  the  yearly  tribute  paid  by  the 
former  is  incre.ised  to  '20,0il(i  measures  of  beaten 
wheat,  and  20,000  measures  of  barley,  and  20,000 
baths  of  wine,  and  20,000  baths  ot  oil,'  and  is 
Bpi)licd  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Tyrian  work- 
people. 

'I  his  statement  seems  due  to  some  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  Chronicler :  probably  a  certain 
quantity  of  wheat  ,and  pure  oil  was  .sui>plied  to 
the  I'hienician  court,  and  a  similar  contribution  of 
barley,  wine,  and  oil  liandeil  over  to  '  the  hewers 
that  cut  timber.'  The  Book  of  Kings  only  men- 
tions tlie  former  payment,  which  the  Chronicler 
incorrectly  combines  with  a  second  statement 
(ai)i)arent!y  obtained  from  another  source)  relating 
to  the  workpeople  only.  A  more  striking  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  accounts  occurs  at 
2  Ch  8'-',  where  the  Chronicler,  who  ignores  the 
present  of  gold  made  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  (1  K 
<)'*),  refers  to  the  cities  of  tialilce  as  if  they  had 
been  presented  to  Solomon  by  Hiram.  The  omis- 
sion, a.s  well  as  the  contradiction  of  the  statement 
of  1  K  9"'-,  is  iiroliably  due  to  the  den'.re  of  the 
Chronicler  to  bring  tlie  history  more  into  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  his  own  age.  According 
to  the  later  conception  it  would  be  a.s  improbable 
that  Solomon,  with  his  fabulous  riches,  should 
receive  gold  from  Hiram,  as  that  he  should  pre- 
sent Israelite  cities  to  a  foreign  monarch. 

A  more  serious  dillicultv,  however,  confronts  us 
when  we  comjiare  tlie  biblical  narrative  with  the 

•  1  K  9"  '  and  he  called  tlioin  tho  land  ot  Cabul.  rnliul  ii 
Qflimlly  taken  ft8=' worth  nolluiij;.'  It  Is  more  prohahle  that 
thu  LXX  ipitr  rcprcaentfl  the  truer  reading',  viz.  *  land  of  tlalilee ' 
0*73.1  pip,  iiup]K>9in^  him  to  have  conncrte*!  the  word  with  'r'^J 
•duntr.*  8eeKtostennannin  /<«.),  Hiihl  (fM/'p.  '221),  however, 
con8i(leni  that  the  t4;rrit^ir.v  lay  aoinewhere  near  the  town  01 
that  name  (Josi  W^)  in  N.  lialilie  :  in  thia  can  the  I..\X  if-  \l 
treated  a«  a  mistranslation  ot  S137,  as  If  Sl3^. 


information  supplied  by  Josephus  from  the  Tyrian 
historians,  Menander  and  Dius(.'ln<.  vill.  ii.  6-9, 
V.  .") ;  c.  Apion.  i.  17,  18).  According  to  the  latter, 
Hiram  was  the  son  of  Abibaal,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  53  after  a  glorious  reign  of  34  years.  Now,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  building  of  David's 
palace  followed  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (2  S  5"),  i.e.  in  the  seventh  year  of 
David's  reign.  It  is  further  stated  (1  K  9""-)  that 
Hiram  was  still  alive  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Solomon's  reign,  so  that,  according  to  the  biblical 
narrative,  the  total  length  of  his  reign  must  have 
e.\ceeded  50  years.  The  disagreement  between  the 
two  accounts  is  ma<le  even  clearer  by  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  (.In^,  VIII.  iii.  1), that  the  building 
of  the  temple  began  in  the  11th  year  of  HiKim. 
For  the  temple  was  begun  in  the  4th  year  of 
Solomon  (1  K  6'),  so  that  Hiram  and  Davul  could 
have  reigned  only  8  years  contemporaneously.  It 
has  been  conjecturea  by  Ewald  {Gesch.  iii.  p.  307) 
and  liertheau  (on  2  Ch  2-)  that  the  Hiram  of 
David's  reign  was  the  grandfather  of  Solomon's 
con  tern  poraiy.  Thenius,  on  the  other  hand  (on 
2  S  5",  1  K  5'),  suppo.ses  that  Abibaal  was  merely 
an  honorary  title,  and  that  both  father  and  son 
were  called  Hiram.  The  most  probable  solution  of 
the  dilliculty  is  that  the  Books  of  Samuel  are  not 
chronologically  arranged,  and  that  David's  p.alace 
was  not  actually  built  until  the  end  of  his  reign 
(Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  ii.  1,  p.  148  f.  ;  see  SAMtJEL, 
BooK.s  OF). 

Jo.sephus  further  recounts  {Ant.  VIII.  v.  3  ;  c. 
Apion.  L  17,  18),  on  the  authority  of  Menander 
and  Dins,  that  Solomon  and  Hiram  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  riddles,  in  which  the  former  was 
liiially  overcome  bj'  a  young  TjTian  named  .Abde- 
mou.  In  another  passage  {Ant.  VIII.  ii.  0-7)  be 
sets  forth  the  letters  wliicli  passed  between  the 
two  kings  on  the  subject  of  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  asserts  that  copies  were  jireserved, 
not  onlj'  in  Jewish  books,  but  in  the  Tj-rian  state- 
records  (cf.  2  Cli  2").  In  all  probability,  these 
letters  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Josejilius  himself  ; 
they  are  given  at  greater  length  by  Kupolemon 
(Kusebius,  Praip.  Evrmrj.  ix.  33,  34),  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  21).  According  to  Clem.  Alex.  {loc.  cit.)  and 
Tatian  (Or.  c  Grccros,  §  37),  Solomon  married  tlw 
daughter  of  Hiram  (cf.  1  K  IP-',  where  Zidoniaiis 
are  mentioned  among  Solomon's  wives). 

Among  the  more  important  events  of  the  glori- 
ous reign  of  Hiram  may  be  mentioned  (1)  the 
campaign  against  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  who 
had  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute;  (2)  tlie 
fortilication  of  the  island  of  Tyre  ;  (3)  the  erection 
of  new  temples  to  Hercules  and  Astarte.  H. 
further  restored  many  old  sanctuaries  and  enriched 
one  of  the  chief  temples  (that  of  Zeus  liaalsaniin) 
with  numerous  gcdden  ornaments,  in  particular 
with  a  golden  pillar  (mentioned  by  Herodotus,  ii. 
44).     See  Movers,  Die  Pkunizier,  II.  i.  141  f. 

2.  The  artilicer  procured  by  king  Solomon  from 
Tj're  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  various  vessels 
and  orii.um'iits  of  bra.ss  for  tlie  ti'iii|ile  (1  K  7"''i  : 
ace.  to  •_'  ( 'h  2'-',  he  was  also  '  skilful  to  work  in  gold 
and  in  silver  ...  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber, 
in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  in  crim- 
son.' The  more  importnnt  of  his  works  were  the 
two  pillars  of  brass,  the  molten  sea  and  the  twilve 
oxen,  the  ten  bases  and  the  ten  liivers,  all  of  bra.ss, 
besides  the  ve.s.sels  of  brii-ss  required  for  the  temple 
service.  According  to  1  K  7  bis  mother  wii.s  a 
widow  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  bis 
father  a  Tyrian  brassworker.  The  ("bronicler, 
however,  describes  him  as  '  Hiiram  Abi  *  C;?  0";in  ; 

•  The  word  '  Abl '  (•;!<  '  my  father ')  Is  usually  taken  (Der- 
theau  on  S  Ch  2>')  in  tlie  M-niie  of  '  nuuler,'  a  title  >t  respect 
and  distinction  :  ot.  On  4«m  t»  etc 
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41a  1-3N  =-;'n)_  the  son  of  a  woman  of  tlip  daueliters 
of  Dan'  (•_'  Ch  2i«).  As  Giesc-bn-clit  lias  shown 
(Z.l'/'ir.  1881,  p.  239  f.,  but  see  Chiyne  in  h'rimsi- 
ttinj  TimcK,  .Tune  1898,  p.  471"),  it  is  prubahle  that 
the  Chronicler  has  here  prcserveil  the  truer  account ; 
the  latter  iiorlion  of  the  name  was  omitted  as 
iniintelliiliblf  by  the  author  of  Kings  (cf.  I, XX  to 
2  Ch  *J^^  rdv  Tarepa  twv,  iraida  fwv).  lie  furtlier 
suiisxests  that  the  ilislike  felt  by  the  eilitnr  of  Kinus 
to  the  iilca  of  the  temple  beiuf;  built  by  a  half- 
I'hiLMiiiiau,  caused  him  to  insert  the  wortis  '  a 
\vidi>\vofthetribeofXaphtali'(''^;o;n-j50  _  _  _  ^^7^^'), 
the  alteration  of  IJ  •"''Jir  (' of  the  daughters  of  Dan  ') 
into  'T??!  'iisn?  ('of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali')  being 
the  more  permissible,  since  Dan  lay  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Naphtali.  Josephus  (Ant.  vili.  ill.  4) 
describes  him  as  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  on  his 
mother's  side,  his  father  being  I'r  of  the  stock  of 
Israel  (cf.  on  this  later  tradition  Ed.  Konig  in 
i,'j-/ios.  Tiiiii'S,  May  1898,  p.  34(i"). 

J.  F.  Stexnisg. 

HIRE,  HIRELING.— Hire  in  AV  is  equivalent 
always  to  mod.  ir,iii:x.  'I'hus  Gn  31*  'The  ring- 
straki-d  shall  be  thy  hire ' ;  Is  23'"  •  And  her  mer- 
chandise and  her  hire  shall  be  holine.s-s  to  the 
I<i>i;i)'  (Del.  'her  gain  and  her  wages  become 
holy  unto  .1"');  Mic  3"  ' 'I'lie  h;ads  thereof  judge 
for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  for 
hire  ' ;  Lk  10'  '  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 
Tindale  lias  the  word  very  much  as  in  the  mod. 
use  in  Mk  12'  'And  let  yt  out  to  liyre  unto  hus- 
baiulnien.'  The  plu.  '  hires,'  now  obsolete,  occurs 
once  in  W,  Jlic  1'  '  All  the  hires  thereof  shall  he 
burned  with  fire.'  So  Wye.  (1388)  in  Lv  25^',  Kzk 
Iti".  and  (l:!SO)  Ro  (i-^  'Treuli  the  hyris  of  syniie, 
det-th  '  (l:i88,  '  For  the  wagis  of  synne  is  deth  '). 

A  hireling  is  a  hired  servant  (for  which  .see 
V.VMILY,  vol.  i.  p.  84!)°),  and  properly  carries 
no  suggestion  of  unfaithfidness.  Thus  Tindale, 
]\'(irl,x.  i.  140,  'Hereby  niaye.st  thou  not  under- 
stand that  we  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
inheritance  of  life,  through  the  merits  of  good 
works,  as  hirelings  do  their  wages.'  So  Rhem.  has 
'hireling'  in  Lk  l.')'^- '■',  where  all  the  other  VSS 
have  'hired  .servant.'  And  cf.  Sir  "-"  'Whereas 
thy  servant  worketh  truly,  entreat  him  not  evil, 
nor  the  hireling  that  besloweth  himself  wholly  for 
thee.'  Hut  through  Christ's  use  of  the  word  in 
•In  10'--  '^  it  has  come  to  express  not  only  one  who 
has  no  interest  in  his  work,  but  even  one  who  is 
unfaithful  in  the  domg  of  it.  Go.sson  {ScJkkiIc  of 
Ahii!:('.  .Vrber's  ed.  p.  25)  says,  '  I'oetrie  and  pyping 
have  allwaies  bene  so  united  togither,  that  til  the 
time  of  Melanippides,  Pipers  were  Poets  hyer- 
lings  ;  but  marke  I  pray  you,  how  they  are  nowe 
both  abused.'  The  word  'hireling'  is  now  as 
greatly  abused  as  either,  being  carried  quite  be- 
yond our  I.,ord's  meaning  and  intention.  Shaks. 
does  not  use  the  word;  but  Milton  (PL  iv.  193) 
gives  us — 

■  So  clomb  this  first  prniiil  Thief  into  God's-  fold  ; 
So  since  into  hia  cluirch  lewd  hirelings  c'imb.' 
Then  South,  Sermons,  iv.  No.  5 — '  If  we  consider 
even  Judas  himself,  it  was  not  his  carrying  the 
bag,  while  he  followed  his  master,  but  his  follow- 
ing his  master  only  that  he  might  carry  the  bag, 
which  made  him  a  thief  and  an  liireliiig.'  Finally, 
C'owper,  Trulh — 

*  Hut  uith  averted  eyes  th'  omniscient  Judpe 
^ci>nis  the  baae  hireling,  and  the  slavish  drudge.' 

J.  Hastinos. 
HIS. — Under  an  impression,  probably,  that  the 
's  of  the  poss.  ca.se  was  a  shortened  form  of  his 
(though  it  is  really  the  remains  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  genitive  ending  -cs),  this  adj.  was  employed 
throughout  a  long  period  to  indicate  possession. 
It  probably  arose  from  a  desire  to  avoid  adding  s 
to  a  word  which  already  had  that  sound,  perhaps 

••  Cn/iiinaht.  IS!*,  by 


more  than  once.  Hence  it  is  generally  found  aftel 
words  eiKling  in  s.  and  e.siieeially  after  proper 
names.  Thus  Ridley.  Jtrefe  JJfChinilioii  (iMoule'a 
ed.),  p.  119,  •  Innocentius  his  fantastical  invention  ' ; 
and  p.  140,  -Duns  his  fantastical  imagination'; 
Knox.  Ilisl.  p.  101,  'Secondarily,  said  he,  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  James  his  "commandmeiil 
or  Pauls  obedience,  proceeded  of  the  holy  Ghost'  ; 
Fuller.  JIdly  ]\'(irre.  I.  3  (p.  4),  '  Hut  his"lIolines.se 
his  converting  facultie  worketh  the  strongest  at 
the  greatest  distance.'  It  is  freely  emjiloyed,  how- 
ever, whi're  there  is  no  need  to  avoid  repeating  s. 
Thus  Cranmer,  WoH:t  (Parker  Soc).  i.  2,  'And 
where  he  had  reasons  for  the  King  his  jiarty,  that 
ho  was  moved  of  God  his  law,  which  tloth  s"traitly 
forbid  and  that  with  many  great  threats,  that  no 
man  .shall  marry  his  brother  his  wife.'  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  olil  writers  had  not  so  nice  .an  ear 
.as  we  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  multiplying 
sibilant.s.  We  lind  in  Cranmer,  HVirAs,  i.  18,  "-the 
King's  Grace's  most  honourable  Council,'  and  p. 
lul,  'the  King's  lllghness's  realm';*  and  in  Hall 
(  Works,  ii.  190)  even  '  We  are  Moseses  di.sciples.' 
The  idioin  indeed  was  left  after  a  time  i,j  the 
caprice  or  ta.ste  of  the  writer.  Tindale  gives  us  in 
Mt  22'-  '  I  am  Abrahams  God,  and  Ysaacks  God, 
and  the  God  of  .lacob.' 

In  AV  1011  his  was  used  for  the  poss.  ca.se  in 
1  K  15'*  'Asa  his  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Liil:l) 
all  his  dayes,'  and  in  Kst  3*  '  to  see  whether  Mor- 
decai  his  ni.atters  would  stand.'  In  l"'i2  the.se 
were  changeil  into  the  usual  form  with  '«.  But  in 
the  heading  of  Dt  10  'Moses  his  suit"  reiuaiiis, 
and  even  '  Sarai  her  name '  in  Gn  17  hi«Jin«.  ;,„(i  the 
foil,  examples  of  his  are  still  found  in  the  Apocr.. 
1    KS   1  lKa<li.iB9:ii3:.8.  To    1  h.^nilii.K,    jth  l-.it;  i;!'.  i,-,ii_ 

Three  'ending  2  Mac  1*""  i^^  V2--  ;  and  in  the  Trans- 
lators' Preface  we  lind,  '  Doth  not  their  Paris 
edition  differ  from  the  Lovaine,  and  Hertensius 
his  from  them  both,'  and  '  We  might  be  taxed 
peradventnre  with  .S.  .lames  his  words.' 
For  his=its,  see  IT*.  J.  H.\stixgs. 

HITHERTO  was  formerly  an  adv.  of  space  as 
well   as  of   lime,   as   in   Shaks.  /  Hinrij  IV.  III. 

'  Kiifrland.  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto. 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  jiart  assigned.' 

So  in  AV.  Job  .38"  '  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  further'  (na-ij;);  2  S  -'6  =  1  Ch  171"  '  Who  am  I. 

0  LOUD  God,  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou 
hast  brought  me  hitherto?'  (a-'-i— i-,  RV  'thus 
far ').  Kven  when  the  ref.  is  to  time.  '  hitherto  '  was 
used  in  a  sense  th.at  is  now  unfamiliar,  expressing 
not  only  what  has  been  up  till  now.  but  what  is 
still  going  on.  In  Jn  IG--'  •  Hitherto  have  ye 
asked  nothing  in  my  name,'  the  meaning  is  that 
that  which  is  true  up  till  now  is  no  longer  to  be  so. 
Put  in   Jn  5I'  '  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 

1  work.'  though  the  Gr.  (fws  fipn)  is  the  same,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  work  still  goes  on  (R\'  'even 
until  now').  Cf.  Ilamilton's  Cdlcrhisiu,  fol.  14'' 
'  Quhat  is  the  trew  sence  of  th(>  same  bukis  is  ye 
consent  and  authorite  of  our  mother  the  haly 
kirk,  f ra  the  Apostils  tyme  hitherto '  ;  and  Udal, 
Erasmus  Pitraphrasi>.  ii.  fol.  279"  "He  Ls  as  yet 
hitherto  alyve,  that  the  hater  wisheth  evill  unto, 
and  yet  he  hini  selfe  is  al  ready  dead.  That  mans 
life  is  safe:  and  this  hath  lost  everlasting  lyfe, 
being  his  owne  murtherour.'  J.  lI.vsxi^iGS. 

"HITTITES  C'-i"  Hitti,  pi.  HUtimJ  XerraToi).— 
In  .Jos  l-*  the  country  between  the  Lebanon  and 
the   Euphrates   is  described  as   '  the  land   of  the 

0  V(.  l.k  4M  'Simon's  wife's  mother." 

■t- The  proper  name  rn  Hetli  llJn  10*'' 2.3^)  maybe  an  assimt 
iation  to  tlie  Bab.  name  Kliatti  which  we  find  in  contract-tablets 
of  tile  aire  of  Abraham. 
Charlex  Srribner's  Sons 
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Ilittitt'.s,'  wlik-li  is  more  closely  defined  in  Jg  1-*  as 
tcj  ilii-  norlli  of  I'alustinc.  In  2  S  24"  the  unin- 
U-lli^rible  and  corrupt  ' 'ralitiiii-lindslii '  must  be 
corrected  iuli)  'tlie  llittiles  of  Kadesli.' accordin;; 
to  a  corrected  reading  of  the  LXX  (Luc.  tij  7^1- 
X(TTteifi  Kaoijs),  SO  that  the  power  of  David  ex- 
tended northward  as  far  as  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes 
close  to  the  lake  of  Ilonis.  Solomon  imported 
horses  from  'the  kings  of  the  Ilitlites,'  as  well  as 
from  the  kings  of  Aram,  from  Kgypt,  or  perhaps 
a  nortliern  Mizir,  and  (according  to  a  suggestion 
of  Kr.  Lenormant)  from  Kue  on  the  (iulf  of 
Antioch,  the  price  of  a  liorse  being  150  shekels  of 
silver  (about  £25,  1  IC  W^-^).  These  northern 
'  kings  of  the  Hittites '  were  supposed  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  when  they  were  besieging 
Samaria  at  a  later  date,  to  have  been  'hired' 
against  them  by  the  king  of  Israel  (2  K  ?*). 

Hesides  the  northern  Ilitlites,  other  Hittites,  or 
•sons  of  Ileth,'  are  mentioned  in  the  ()T  as  in- 
hal)iting  the  south  of  I'alestine.  Abraham  found 
tliL-m  at  Hebron  (Gn  2:i»  25"");  in  Nu  13-"  the 
Hittites  are  named  along  with  the  Jebusites  and 
Amorites  as  dwelling  in  the  moinitains  of  Canaan  ; 
and  Kzk  (lt>^)  declares  that  the  father  of  Jerus. 
was  an  Amorite,  and  its  mother  a  llittite.  These 
soutliern  Hittites  are  probably  alone  meant  in  Gn 
10''',  thou'^h,  as  tlie  llamathites  are  also  included 
among  the  children  of  Canaan,  it  is  possible  tliat 
the  nortliern  Hittites  may  be  referred  to  as  well. 
'  L'riah  the  Hittite  '  (2  >S  12)  may  have  belonged  to 
the  Hittites  of  the  south,  like  the  two  Hittite 
wives  of  Esau  (Gn  26"  36- ;  cf.  27*»). 

On  the  Egyp.  moimments  the  Khata  or  Hittites 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Thothmes  III. 
of  the  l.sth  .lynasty  (n.c.  1.503-14-lil).  In  n.e.  1470 
the  I'haraoh  inarched  to  the  baidis  of  the  Euphrates 
and  received  the  tribute  of  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
'  the  Greater,'  consisting  of  8  rings  of  silver  400  lb. 
in  Weight,  and  '  a  great  piece  of  cry.stal.'  In  n.c. 
14(i.'l  tribute  was  again  sent  from  'the  king  of  the 
Greater  Hittite  land.'  Thotbmes  iv.,  the  grand- 
son of  Thothmes  111.,  reinilsed  an  attack  made  by 
the  Hittites  upon  Tunip  (now  Tcnnih)  in  N.  Syria, 
and  his  two  .successors,  Amenojihis  (Amen-hoti'p) 
III.  and  IV.,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets,  were  constantly  called  on  to  oppo.se  the 
Hittite  'king,'  who  led  his  forces  through  the 
pas.ses  of  the  Taurus  into  the  Egj'p.  province  of  N. 
Syria,  or  intrigtied  with  disaffected  Canaanites  in 
Palestine.  We  hear,  finally,  of  Eta-gania,  the 
native  governor  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  joining 
with  the  king  of  tlio  Hittites  and  the  king  of 
Jlitainii  or  .Aram-naharaim  against  the  Egyptians. 

The  decay  of  the  Egyp.  power  in  Syria  enabled 
the  Ilittitis  to  establish  them.selves,  not  only  at 
Carcheniish  on  the  Euphrates,  but  also  in  the 
Amorite  city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  near  the 
lake  of  Homs.  Scti  1.,  the  second  king  of  the 
I'.itli  dynasty,  claims  to  have  overthrown  them. 
They  were  ruled  at  the  time  by  .\Intal,  the  son  of 
Mul-sar,  who  had  been  murdered,  and  who  was 
the  son  of  Saplil.  Hamses  11.,  the  successor  of 
Seti,  contiimeil  the  war.  In  the  5th  year  of  the 
I'haraoh's  reign  (n.c.  1343),  Kamses,  while  besieging 
Kadesh,  saved  him.self  from  a  Hittite  ambuscade 
only  liy  i>erforraing  prodigies  of  valour,  which 
formed  (he  .subject  of  a  sort  of  epic  on  the  part  of 
the  court-poet  I'entaiir.  In  the  21st  year  of 
Hamses  (n.c.  1327)  a  treaty,  offensive  an<l  defensive. 
w.is  made  between  him  and  'the  great  king  of  the 
Ilitlites,'  Khata-sar,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
.Mutal,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Among  other 
.stipulations  it  was  agreed  that  all  political  refugees 
on  either  side  slnmld  be  pardoned.  The  ob.servancp 
of  the  treaty  w:ts  placeil  under  tlie  proti'Ction  of 
the  Hittite  and  Ei;yiiii:iu  deities,  aihl  llu'  Hittite 
text  of  it  w<is  engraved  on  a  silver  plate,  on  whicli 


was  an  image  of  the  god  Sutekh  embracing  the 
Hittite  king.  Tiie  i)late  was  brought  to  Egypt  by 
the  Hittite  ambassador  Tar-Tiseh.  The  treaty 
was  faithfully  kept,  being  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Hittite  king  to 
Hamses,  and  Kadesh  continued  to  mark  the 
southern  limit  of  Hittite  rule. 

In  the  Araimean  districts  south  of  the  Taurus 
the  Hittites  do  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
a  conquering  ca.ste,  and  their  power  was  broken 
by  the  invasion  of  the  hordes  frnm  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Greek  seas,  who  poured  through  Syria 
and  the  land  of  the  Amorites  into  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Kamses  III.  of  the  20th  dyna.sty.  When 
the  Assyr.  monuments,  in  the  time  of  Tiglath- 
pilcser  I.  (n.c.  1100),  first  begin  to  refer  to  the 
Khaltii  (also  written  Khate),  in  place  of  a  single 
llittite  king  who  is  able  to  summon  allies  from 
the  distant  regions  of  Asia  .Minor,  we  find  a 
number  of  separate  Hittite  states.  Of  these 
Carcheniish  .seems  to  have  been  the  wealthie.st  and 
most  important.  The  Assyrians  penetrated  into 
Kumniukh  (Commagene),  and  compelled  Sadi- 
Tesub  (or  Sadi-.\ntern).  .son  of  Khattu-sar,  the 
Hittite  king,  to  become  tributary.  The  name  of 
Khattu-sar  is  plainly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
opponent  of  Kam.ses  II. 

In  n.c.  880  Assur-nazir-pal,  the  Assyr.  king, 
received  tribute  from  Sangara  of  Carcheniish,  and 
forced  his  way  over  the  fords  of  the  Eu])hrates  to 
the  west.  His  successor.  Shalmaneser  II.  (n.c.  854), 
defeated  a  league  of  Hittites  and  Aram;eans  from 
Kummukh  and  the  adjoining  countries,  of  which 
Sangara  was  the  head.  The  Assyrians  had  already 
extended  the  name  of  'Hittite'  from  the  Hittites 
proper  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  I'alestine, 
and  we  find  Shalmaneser  II.  including  even  the 
kings  of  Israel,  of  Amnion,  and  of  the  Arabs,  among 
the  'Hittite'  princes.  .Ju.st  as  the  UabylonlaiLS 
had  given  the  name  of  'Amorites'  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria  and  I'alestine,  the  'Amorites' 
having  been  the  dominant  people  of  the  west  when 
the  Habyloniaus  first  became  ac(iuainted  with  it, 
.so  the  fact  that  the  Hittites  were  the  first  and 
most  powerful  of  the  antagonists  whom  the 
Assyrians  encountered  in  their  Syrian  campaigns, 
caused  the  name  of  '  Hittite'  in  the  Assyr.  period 
to  be  applied  to  all  the  nations  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  capture  of  Carcheniish  by  Sargoii 
in  n.c.  717,  and  the  death  of  its  last  king,  I'isiris, 
broke  up  the  Hittite  power  in  northern  Syria, 
and  threw  the  trade  of  W.  Asia  into  As.syr.  bands. 

The  Hittites  under  the  name  of  Khate  are 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Armenia  or  Ararat.  In  the  9th  cent.  u.c. 
Menuas,  king  of  liiainas  or  Van,  defeated  the 
Hittite  king  Sada-balis.  and  s.acked  the  towns  of 
Surisilis  and  Tarkhi-gamas.  His  son  and  .sucees- 
.sor,  Argistis  I.,  continued  the  war  and  conquered 
the  Hittite  city  of  .Milid  (the  modern  Malatiyeh). 
The  'land  of  the  Hittites'  of  the  Vannic  inscrip- 
tions extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
from  I'alu  in  the  e.Tst  to  Malatiyeh  in  the  west. 

A  study  of  tlie  Hittite  i>roper  names  preserved 
in  the  Egyp.  and  cuneiform  texts  goes  to  show 
that  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  family  of 
speeih,  anil  that  tln^y  can  be  tniced  far  to  the 
westward  in  Asia  Minor.  Thus  the  names  of  the 
Hittite  i)rinies,  Sajtlil,  Mutal,  and  Khata-s.ar, 
mentioned  by  the  Egjiitians.  reapiH'ar  in  tlio.se  of 
Sapalulvi,  .Mnlalln,  and  Kliatlu-.sjir,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  A.Hsyr.  monuments,  were  kings  of 
Gurgnm  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zinjerli.  N.  of 
the  (iulf  of  Antioch)  and  of  Kumnmkh  or  Com- 
maizene,  while  Miitalln  is  the  Motnlos  i>f  eerlnin  Gr. 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  furtlur  clear  from 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  that  the  Hittites  were 
of  Cap)>adocian  origin,  that  they  had  ixjured  down 
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frnin  tliL'  fasUiesses  of  the'l'imius  and  had  occupied 
tlie  Araiiiiuan  cities  and  firlile  lields  of  northern 
Syria.  We  may  fiirllur  fialher  from  the  Kf^p. 
records  that  in  the  Htli  and  l.'itli  cent.  ii.c.  tliey 
liad  nut  only  estalilisln-d  Iheniselvcs  so  far  to  the 
south  as  Kadesh  on  the  (Ironies,  but  had  founded 
a  military  empire,  winch  enabled  the  kint;  of 
Kadesh  to  sumuiun  allies  and  vassals  from  Asia 
.Minor. 

The  Ilittites,  as  represented  on  the  Kfryp. 
niiiMUineMts,  were  an  ujjly  race,  with  yellow 
skins,  black  hair  and  eye.s,  recedin;;  foreheads, 
ami  protrusive  ujjper  jaws.  The  type  is  still  pre- 
.S'rved  ami>u;.r  some  of  the  Cappadoclan  peasantry, 
especially  S.  \V.  of  Nii;deh  in  the  neiKlibourhond 
of  the  ancient  Tyana.  They  wore  boots  with 
U|>turned  ends,  orisiinally  intended  for  ii.se  amoiif; 
the  snows  of  the  Taurus  mountains  ;  but  they  b(>- 
oame  so  characteristic  a  national  dress  that  at  the 
Kamesseum  in  Thebes  even  the  Hittiles  of  Kadesli, 
on  the  warm  jilains  of  Syria,  are  depicted  as 
wearing  them,  (iver  a  tunic  they  also  wore  a  long 
robe,  which  was  allowed  to  fall  open  on  one  side 
in  walkin<r,  and  they  seem  to  have  gathered  the 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  into  a  .sort  of  pigtail. 

A  curious  cla.ss  of  monuments  has  been  discovered 
of  late  years  in  Asia  .Miiinr  and  nortliGrn  Syria,  on 
vvliich  all  lhe.se  characteristics  are  reproduced.  The 
monuiuents  consist  of  b.a.s-reliefs  in  a  peculiar  style 
of  art.  and  of  inscriptions  in  an  equally  peculiar 
hierou'lyiihic  system  of  writing.  Uoth  the  sculp- 
tures and  the  in.scriptions  exhibit  heads  and  figtires 
with  exactly  the  same  features,  the  same  pijitails, 
costume,  and  snow-shoes  as  those  which  the  I'"gyp. 
artists  a.ssigned  to  the  Ilittites.  As  we  learn  from 
the  KgJ'p.  recorils  that  the  Ilittites  had  a  script  of 
their  own,  as,  moreover,  the  monuments  referred 
to  are  found  in  the  region  over  which  the  Ilittite 
jjower  extended  according  to  the  I\gyp.  and  Assyr. 
texts,  while  there  is  no  other  known  power  to 
which  they  can  be  ascribed,  the  conclusion  is 
obvious  that  tliey  must  be  the  monuments  of  the 
people  called  Ilittites  by  the  Hebrews,  Egyptian.s, 
Assyrians,  and  Armenians.  A  reminiscence  of 
their  empire  is  probably  preserved  in  a  passage  of 
Solinus  (ch.  xli.  p.  19.3,  ed.  Mommsen). 

Ilittite  art  was  based  on  that  of  early  Babylonia, 
though  some  of  the  later  monunu'iits  of  it  are 
modelled  on  the  A.s.syr.  art  of  the  9th  anil  8lh 
cent.  n.c.  But,  though  based  on  Babylonian  art, 
the  elements  which  had  been  bm'rowed  were  pro- 
foundly modified,  and  a  mnv  and  remarkable  style 
of  art  was  thus  developed.  The  Ilittites  seem  to 
have  had  a  special  fancy  for  combining  parts  of 
different  animals  into  strangely  composite  and 
sometimes  grotesque  forms.  It  was  through  the 
Hittiles  that  the  winged  hor.se  made  its  way  into 
Europe,  like  the  two-headed  eagle,  originally 
derived,  it  would  seem,  frcim  the  heraldic  symbol 
of  the  ancient  Bab.  city  of  Lagas  (Telloh),  inu  in 
later  days  adopted  by  the  Seljukian  sultans,  and 
borrowed  from  them  by  the  Crusaders. 

Ilittite  sculptures  and  inscriptions  can  be  tr.aoed 
as  far  south  in  Syria  as  Ilamah  (llamath),  and  as 
far  westward  in  Asia  Minor  as  Lydia.  In  the 
pass  of  Kara-bel,  near  the  site  of  Sardis,  are  the 
figures  of  two  Hittite  warriors,  one  of  them 
accomp.inied  by  Ilittite  hieroglyphs,  and  supposed 
by  Herodotus  (II.  100)  to  be  memorials  of  Egjp. 
conquest,  while  other  Hittite  hieroglyphs  have 
been  found  at  the  side  of  the  so-called  ■  Weeping 
Niobe'  on  Mount  Sipylus.  From  the  fact  that 
the  figures  in  the  pass  are  those  of  warriors,  and 
that  in  such  of  the  inscriptions  as  are  legible, 
including  one  discovered  by  Ram.say  in  I'hrygia, 
the  characters  which  denote  the  grammatical 
atli.xes  are  always  the  same,  we  may  infer  that 
the  Hittite  monuments,  both  of  Svria  and  of  Asia 


.Minor,  all  belong  to  one  people,  .and  that  the  mor« 
distant  of  them  imply  conquest  on  the  part  of  a 
great  military  power  rather  than  arlislic  intluence. 
The  influence  of  Ilittite  art,  which  can  be  traced 
into  pri'histiiric  Greece,  is  of  a  dilterent  character. 

There  is  a  bilingual  in.scripiion,  in  I'uiu'iform 
and  Ilittite  char.aclers,  on  the  silver  'boss'  of 
Tarkondemo.s,  but  it  has  proveil  insullicient  to 
furnish  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  in.scri|>- 
tions.  A  brilliant  attem|it  has  been  made,  indeed, 
by  Jensen  (ZDMU,  1  W)4,  p)).  •-'.■!.'.  ff.,  429  if.),  of  which 
Ilil|>recht  speaks  very  highly  (iifc.  Jlis.  in  Bible 
J.iiiiiln.  p.  178.  •  correct  in  its  iirincipal  results'  ;  cf. 
Hah.  Erpi'tl.  of  I'ennsyl.  i.  lo,  'Jensen  has  forced 
the  Ilittite  sphinx  to  surrender  her  long  guariled 
.Secret').  The  present  writer  cannot  a.ssent  to 
llilprecht's  verdict.  All  we  can  gather  with 
certainty  is  that  the  hieroglyphs  are  partly  ideo- 
graphic, partly  phonetic  ;  that  some  of  them  are 
deternnuatives ;  that  the  lines  read  alternately 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right;  ancl 
that  the  grammatical  relations  are  marke<l  by 
aflixcs.  Most  of  the  in.scriptions  are  in  relief.  The 
proper  names  of  genuine  Hittite  origin  found  in 
the  Egj'p.  and  Assyr.  text.s  are  non-.Semitic,  and 
a  comparison  of  them  goes  to  show  that  the  nom. 
sing,  of  the  noun  was  characterized  by  the  suffix  -.•<. 
As  the  Ilittites  ruled  over  an  Aramaic  population 
in  X.  Syria,  we  naturally  find  .Xranuean  by  the  side 
of  Hittite  names.  The  Hittite  hieroglyphs  were 
of  native  origin,  and  may  have  been  selected  from 
an  older  pictorial  .system  of  writing,  once  used  in 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  certain  characters  on  two 
seals  discovered  at  Vuzghfit,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Cretan  pictographs  recently  brought  to  light 
by  Evans,  on  the  other  side,  may  be  further  relics. 

The  primitive  home  of  the  Hittite  race  was 
probably  Cappadocia.  Here,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
ruins  of  Boghaz  Keui  aiul  Eyuk,  to  the  east  of  the 
Halys,  are  the  remains  of  two  of  their  most  im- 
portant cities.  Boghaz  Keui  seems  to  have  been 
a  centre  of  religious  worship,  and  the  figures  of 
numerous  deities  are  carved  in  relief  upon  its  rocks. 
The  mmal  crown  worn  by  some  of  the  goddesses 
pas.sed  westward  into  (ircek  art.  Ramsay  {Citii'S 
anil  liisliiiprir.i  of  I'liri/ijia,  I.  pp.  xiii-xv.  1895) 
has  jiointed  out  that  the  ancient  high-roads  which 
intersected  Asia  Jlinor  and  led  to  northern  Syria 
met  at  Boghaz  Keui,  indicating  that  here  was 
the  centre  of  an  empire  which  once  extended  from 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  lo  the  shores  of  the  ^-Egean. 

The  relation  between  the  Ilittites  of  N.  Syria 
and  the  Hittiles  of  (Jenesis  and  I'.zekiel  who  lived 
in  S.  Palestine  is  uncertain.  We  may  infer,  Imw- 
ever.  from  the  identity  of  name,  that  in  the  view 
of  the  bib/ical  writers  the  two  populations  were 
connected  in  race.  This  is  .supported  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Egyp.  monuments,  the 
Hittiles  and  Amoriles  were  interlocked  in  the 
north,  just  as  they  were,  according  lo  the  (IT,  in 
the  .south.  It  is  further  verified  by  the  expression, 
•the  laud  of  the  Hittiles,  the  Greater,'  used  by 
Tliothmes  III.,  which  implies  that  there  was 
another  lesser  Hiltite-land.  as  well  as  by  a  ba.s- 
relief  at  Karnak  in  which  the  people  of  Ashkelon 
are  represented  with  characteristically  Hittite 
features.  This  shows  that  a  fragment  of  the 
Hittite  race  must  have  been  .settled  in  the  south  of 
Palestine  (butsee  Gray,  Expos.  May,  1898,  p.  340  f. ). 

LiTRKATCRR.— Savce.  The  Monuments  of  the  UittiteH  in 
TSB.\,  ISS.1,  The  I'IMUeK.  ISSs.  The  Uitcenof  the  OT.  IV.U  ;  W. 
WiifTlil,  The  Empire  of  the  lliltiten.  1S34;  I'errot  and  Clii|iii-z, 
//iMloire  de  V Art  Oiintt  tWittitiuite,  veil.  iv.  (fSS7) ;  L,  de  Lant- 
sheere,  [)e  la  Race  et  de  la  /Mnf/ue  de/i  Ilittites,  lsy'.i ;  Ilyl., 
I'araitteu.  269  ff.;  Scbradcr,  KAT^  1U7  ff. ;  Meyer,  (iench.  i. 
■-'13  f.,  Z.l  irr  1.  12.5  ff.;  SUidc,  Oewh.  i.  14:i;  Budde.  Vryen-h. 
:!46  ir.  ;  .lerisen,  llittit.  u.  Armen.,  IS'JS ;  fnnder.  Ililtilen.  Isna 
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•inn ;  Ei'aioi). — Tlie  name  of  one  of  the  petty  tribes 
inhabiting  Canaan,  who  were  dispossessed  by  the 
Israelites.  To  juilgo  from  the  passages  which 
localize  them  most  delinitely,  their  liome  was  in 
Central  Palestine;  in  Jos 'J' (J  E)  and  11''' (D-)  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeou,  about  6  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  (it  seems  to  be  implied  in  9")  of 
ceitain  neighbouring  cities,  are  called  Hivites  ;  in 
Gn  34-  (P;  or  [Corn.]  E)  the  term  is  applied  to 
Hamor,  father  of  Shechem(who  is  here  represented 
as  an  individual),*  likewise  a  city  in  Central  Pales- 
tine {Cn  33'^  Jg  9  etc. ),  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  ; 
2  S  24'  is  ambi^'uous  ;  but  the  statement  that  Joab 

fassed  from  Zidon,  through  'all  the  cities  of  the 
livites'  to  Beersheba,  in  the  S.  of  Judah,  is  evi- 
dently quite  consistent  with  the  same  locality. 
The  expression,  'all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites,' in 
this  piussage  is,  however,  peculiar,  and  would  .seem 
to  point  to  a  somewhat  considerable  group  of 
cities,  still  inhabited  by  Hivites,  nndjuissibly  even 
further  to  the  N.  than  Shecliem.  But  if  such 
existed,  we  do  not  know  more  about  them  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  accounts  in  Jos  16'° 
I71J-13.  i4-i8_  Jg  1  of  t,iie  aistricts  which  the  Israelites 
failed  to  conquer,  there  is  no  mention  of  Hivites. 
The  other  notices  of  the  Hivites  are  (1)  in  the 
rhetorical  ILstsof  nations  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
(JE,  U,  D-),  Ex3""  13>23^-2s:!3-  34",  Dt  7"20". 
Jos  3'"  9'  IP  12»  24",  Jg  3',  1  K  9-"  (  =  2  Ch  8'),  from 
which  nothing  dellnite  can  be  inferred  respecting 
the  place  of  their  abode  (unless  their  being  men- 
tioned usually  before  the  Jebusites  [of  Jerusalem] 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  they  were 
pictured  as  having  lived  near  tliem)  ;  and  (2)  in 
Gn  10"  (  =  1  Ch  l'"),  where,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  Hebrew  genealogists  of  representing  the 
peoples  inhabiting  a  country  as  the  '  sons '  of  its 
eponymous  ancestor,  they  are  included  among 
other  tribes  '  begotten  '  by  Canaan,  t 

We  do  not  jmssess  the  necessary  data  for  deter- 
mining with  any  confidence  the  character  or  racial 
alliuities  of  the  Hivites  (see  specul.itions  in  Ewald, 
Ilijit.  i.  237  ;  Sayce,  Jiaces  of  the  0  7',  1 1 0  f. ).  They 
were  the  actors  in  the  ruse  by  which  the  Gibeon- 
ites  secured  themselves  against  the  Israelite  in- 
vaders ;  and  if  the  isolated  notice  in  Gn  34-  is  to 
be  depended  upon,  the  people  of  Sliecheni,  who 
take  part  against  the  Israelites  in  the  graphic 
narrative  of  Jg  9,  may  have  been  Hivite  (though 
they  are  not  so  termed  in  the  narrative  itself). 
Shechem  and  Gibeon  are  el.sewhere  (Gn  48^  E  ; 
2  S  21-)  spoken  of  as  '  Amorite ' ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  term  'Amorite'  is  employed 
(above,  vol.  i.  p.  84  ;  Driver,  Dciit.  pp.  10-12),  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  fact  authorizes  the  delinito 
conclusion  that  the  Hivites  were  racially  'Amorite.' 
In  Gn  36-  '  Zibcon  the Ilirite'  is  almost  certainly 
an  error  for  'Zibcon  the  Hvritc '  [seei  vv.*''^*):  in 
Jos  IP  read  with  LXX,  and  in  agreeu.tnt  with  the 
known  home  of  the  Hittites  in  tlie  N.,  '  the  Ilittite 
under  Ilermon'  in  v.^  with  'the  Hirilc'  for  'the 
IJit/itr. '  in  v.*  ;  and  similarly  in  Jg  3'  '  t!ie  H't'ites 
(for  'the  Hivifci')  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Lebanon.' 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  t'  is  connected  with 
Arab.  AiHvi',  'acircleof  tents' (cf.  Havvotii-.IaiI!), 
and  means  properly  'tent-dweller,'  '  villager '(Ges. 
'pagauus');  but  it  is  extremely  uncertain  if  this 
is  reallj'  the  case  (cf.  Moore  on  Jg  3°). 

S.  K.  Driver. 

HIZKI  ('Jin,  possihlv  shortened  from  ii;p:n,  'J" 
strongtheneil').  —  A  "iJenjamite,  1  Ch  8'',  AV 
Hczcki.    See  Genealogy. 

•  In  33'"  'the  children  of  Mamor,  the  father  of  Shechcin.' 
Bhechein  is  cleariy  tlto  place  (fatlier- founder,  u  I  Cl»  ^w.  61 
etc.)  ;  cf.  Jp  iV^  '  tile  nu-n  of  Ilanior.  tiie  fatlier  of  Shechem.' 

t  '  llivite'  ia  re.-ul  alno  by  I^.\,\,  foilowcil  by  I^cnnlo.  t^heyne, 
OrcIIi,  Iiiihm,  and  otliers.'in  U  IT^Ciike  the  deiivrlf<l  plncea  of 
the  Uivitf$  and  the  Auioritca,  whidi  they  deaerted  W-fore  the 
chiidren  of  Israel '). 


HIZKIAH  (AV  Hezekiah).— A  son  of  Neariah,  a 
descendant  of  David,  1  Ch  3^. 

HO. — The  oft-occurring  interjection  •^.■^,  which  is 
more  .sj-mpathetic — has  more  of  grace  in  it — than 
■IK  Woe  !,  is  ti-'  '  Ho  ! '  in  Is  55'  and  Zee  2""' ;  to 
which  RV  adds  Is  29'.  Ho  !  does  little  more  than 
arrest  attention,  unless  its  occurrence  in  Is  55'  has 
given  it  something  of  an  evangelical  tone.  Sliaks. 
uses  it  very  often,  expressing  by  its  means  (1) 
mockery  or  rebuke,  (2)  exultation,  (3)  pain,  and 
(4)  simply  calling  attention.     See  All,  Ha. 

HOBAB  (33n  'beloved,'  Ges.  ;  '  serpent,' Wellh.). 
— The  name  occurs  twice  (Nu  lu-^",  Jg  4".  In  Jg  1" 
B  inserts 'loOi/j  [so  Jo.s.  Ant.  v.  ii.  3];  A,  'Iud;3). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  (1)  the  father-in- 
law  (AV,  KVm)  or  (2)  brother-in-law  (IJV)  of 
Moses. 

The  conflicting  views  may  be  tabulated  thus — 


(1)  Reuel 
I 
Hobab  (Jethro) 

I 
Zipporah  =  Moses. 


(2)  Rcucl  (Jethro) 

I 


Hobab 


I 
Zipporah  =  Mo«ea. 


Nu  lO'-*  is  ambiguous,  as  [pn  'father-in-law'  may 
refer  either  to  Hobab  or  Reuel.  In  sujiport  of  (1) 
it  may  be  stated  that  (a)  jon  is  alw.ays  rendered 
father-in-law  except  in  RV  text  of  Jg  l"  4". 
{/>)  Mohammedan  tradition,  almost  without  excep- 
tion {Lanea  K II  ran,  p.  47  n.),  identihes  Slioaih  or 
Shoeib  [a  corruption  (?)  of  Hobab],  a  prophet  sent 
to  the  Midianites  {Koran,  Sur.  7.  11.  26.  29)  with 
Moses'  father-in-law  Jethro.  (r)  The  narrative  in 
Ex  2  .seems  to  preclude  the  idea  that  the  priest 
of  Midian  had  sons.  On  the  other  hand,  (a)  [.-n 
possibly  means  any  relation  on  the  wife's  side, 
and  (6)  Reuel  (Ilobab's  father)  and  Jethro  seem  to 
be  identitied  (Kx  2'" 3',  .so  .los.  An/,  v.  ii.  3).  How- 
ever, Ewald  (///  ii.  p.  '25  n.')  conjectures  that  in 
Ex  2"  we  should  read  '  Jethro  the  son  of  Reuel ' 
(LXX  ins.  'Io0ip  in  v.""^,  and  A  substitutes  'lo06p 
for  Reuel  in  v.'").  '  Hobab  was  the  man's  real  per- 
sonal name,  and  Jethro,  which  signilies  prejcit, 
his  title.'  (c)  In  Ex  18-''  (E)  Jethro,  unopposed  bj- 
Moses,  '  went  his  way  into  his  own  lanil ' ;  whereas 
in  Nu  lO-'"-  (JE)  it  is  implied  that  Hobab  yielded 
to  .Moses'  importunity,  and  remaineil  with  Israel. 
A  parallel  dilliculty  occurs  in  Nu  24-''  (JE)  com- 
pared with  Nu  31"  (P).  In  each  ca.se  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  not  all  the  facts  before  us  : 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  one  consecutive  narrative, 
but  with  a  compilation  of  fragments.  .V  difliculty, 
which  equally  allects  both  views,  is  the  fact  that 
Hobab  is  called  a  Kenite  (Jg  1'*  4"),  whereas 
Exodus  sjieaksof  Mo.ses' father-in-law  as  a  Midian- 
ite.    See,  furt her,  Dillm.-Rys.sel,  Ex-Lv,  1S07,  '2^)  iX. 

Whoever  Hobab  was,  he  was  the  human  a-'ent 
by  whom  God  led  His  people  through  the  wilder- 
ness. This  service  to  Israel  was  long  kept  in 
grateful  remembrance  (I  S  15°). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

HOBAH  (.^vn).— The  place  to  which,  ncc.  to  Gn 
14",  Abraliam  pursued  the  defenteil  army  of 
Chedorlaomer.  It  is  descril>cd  as  'on  the"  left 
hand  ('-k:;-:,  i.e.  'to  the  north')  of  Damascus.' 
It  is  identitied  hj'  Wetz-stein  (.see  Del.  Gene.i'is,* 
p.  .Ilil  ir. )  with  the  modern  lluba,  '20  hours  N.  of 
Damascus.  Tliis  certainly  appears  to  Iw  'etwi.s 
weit,'  n-sSiegfried-.Stade  remark  ;  but  the  identilica- 
tion  is  accepted  by  Dillmann  as  more  iirobable  than 
one  with  a  lliih<i  mentioned  by  von  Imilo  nliout  a 
mile  N.  of  Damascus.  J.  A.  SkI-UIE. 

HOBAIAH.— Sec  Haiiaiaii. 

HOD  (TI  'majesty  ■).— An  Ashcrite,  I  Ch  7" 
See  Gknealoov. 
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HODAVIAH  (n;nirt  or  in;i-i'in  ;  Kittel  prefers  to 
vocalize  ^.^^i.^,  cf.  LXX  A  'i!5oi;Ia). — 1,  A  Miiniissite 
cliin,  1  Cli  a-*.  2.  The  name  of  a  Iteiijainite 
family,  1  Ch  9'.  3.  A  Levitical  family  name,  l'2zr 
2",  called  in  Neh  "■"  Hodevah  (which  see).  4.  A 
descendant  of  David,  1  Cli  S'-'*  (>n;rtn ;  AV,  following 
Ketkibh  \n;\-<\n,  Hodaiah). 

HODESH  (ay\  'new  moon'). — One  of  the  wives 
of  t^haharaim,  a  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8".  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 

HODEYAH  {Ketkibh  .-n-i'i.i,  j^erg,  followed  by 
RVm,  r;-ii-i  Hodeiah). — A  Levitical  familj'  name, 
Neh  7**,  called  in  Ezr  2"  Hodaviah  (which  see). 

HODIAH  (nnVi  'my  "majesty"  is  J"').—!.  A 
man  of  .ludah,  1  Ch  4".  AV  WTongly  takes  it 
as  a  woman's  name  (see  Genealogy,  IV.  55).  2. 
A  Levite,  Neh  8'  9°  10'°.  3.  Another  Levite,  Neh 
10".  4.  One  of  those  who  sealed  the  covenant, 
Neh  lO". 

HOGLAH  (.n'-jri  'partridge').  —  Daughter  of 
Zelophehad,  Nu  26'=  27'  36",  Jos  17'  P. 

HOHAM  (cnin),  king  of  Hebron,  formed  an  alliance 
with  other  four  kings  against  Gibeon,  but  was 
defeated  by  Joshua  at  Beth-horon,  and  put  to 
death  along  with  his  allies  at  Makkedah(Jos  lO'"-). 
According  to  Hommel  (AET  •2-J.'in.),  Hoham  is 
identical  with  the  Mina^an  name  Hnuhnm  (begin- 
ning with  the  guttural  aspirate) ;  but  this  combina- 
tion is  extremely  precarious. 

HOISE. — This  is  the  older  and  more  correct 
form  of  hoist,  to  which  the  t  has  probably  been 
added  from  its  presence  in  the  past  ptcp.  It 
occurs  Ac  27'"'  '  they  .  .  .  hoised  up  the  mainsail 
to  the  wind.'  Cf.  Hall,  Works,  ii.  37,  '  Who  can 
pitty  the  shipwracke  of  those  marriners,  which 
will  needes  put  forth,  and  hoise  saUes  in  a  tem- 
pest?' RV  gives  'hoisting  up  the  foresail,'  and 
introduces  '  hoist '  also  in  27"  for  the  simple  vb. 
(aXfyo)  of  which  the  compound  (^ira/pco)  is  here  used. 
Both  '  hoist '  and  '  hoised '  are  found  as  par- 
ticiples. Thus  Hall,  Works,  ii.  40,  '  Mee  thinkes, 
I  see  Christ  hoysed  upon  the  highest  battlements 
of  the  Temple  ;  and  Shaks.  Hamlet,  III.  iv.  27 — 
'  Hoist  with  his  own  petard.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HOLD. — As  a  subst.  '  hold '  occurs  frequently  in 
AV  for  a  protected  place,  mod.  'stronghold,'  for 
which  the  Heb.  is  generally  tiiso  or  niiso.  In  Jg 
9"-  •"  the  word  so  tr^  is  n-fi,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  1  S  13°,  and  of  w  hich  the  meaning  is  so 
doubtful  that  Moore  declines  to  give  it  any 
rendering.  Some  commentators  reckon  it  a  secret 
chamber.  RV  retains  '  holds '  in  Jg  and  gives  that 
tr"  in  1  S,  with  '  holes '  in  marg.  See  Moore  on 
Jg  9''^  The  '  hold '  of  Ac  4'  is  a  general  word, 
lit.  'keeping'  (r^p^iris).  The  same  word  with  the 
ailj.  bria6<no$  is  tr^  in  5"  '  public  prison.'  RV  gives 
'ward'  and  'public  ward.'  In  Rev  18'  is  found 
another  general  word  (^i^Xax^),  also  originally  an 
abstract  term,  'guarding,'  then  a  'guard-room.' 
It  occurs  twice  in  this  verse,  being  rendered  in  AV 
first  '  hold '  and  then  '  cage '  (RV  '  hold ').  Perhaps 
' dungeon '  would  be  the  best  \\ord  here.  For  the 
En^.  word  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  Bunyan, 
Holy  War,  p.  18,  '^Vllerefore  into  the  castle  he 
goes  :  it  was  that  which  Shaddai  built  in  Mansoul 
for  his  own  delight  and  pleasure ;  this  now  was 
oecome  a  Den  and  Hold  for  the  Giant  Diabolus.' 

The  verb  '  to  hold '  is  used  in  some  obsolete  or 
archaic  senses :  1.  To  reckon,  account,  in  '  hold 
guiltless '  Ex  20',  Dt  5",  1  K  2»,  or  '  not  guUty ' 
Zee  11';     hold  innocent'  Job  9-^;  and  'hold  con- 


tented '  Sir  29'.  2.  To  grip.  Job  41"  '  The  sword  of 
him  that  layeth  at  him  [leviathan]  cannot  hold ' 
(KV  'avail';  Davidson,  'Tlie  sword  does  not  hold 
or  bite,  but  glances  oil  his  adamantine  armour ') ;  or 
restrain,  keep  under  restraint,  Lk  24'"  '  But  tlieir 
eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  him  ' 
{cKpaToOi'To) ;  Ro  7'  '  But  now  we  are  delivered  from 
the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held'  • 
{KarcixiiieOa,  RV  '  we  were  holden ') ;  or  retain, 
keen  hold  of.  Job  23"  '  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps' 
(RV  'hehl  f.ast  to  his  steps');  Col  2'"  'And  not 
holding  the  Head'  {KfiaTiv,  RV  'holding  fast')  ;  or 
arrest  (lig.)  Ca  7°  'The  king  is  held  in  the  galleries' 
(RV  'held  captive;).  Cf.  Mk  3='  Tind.  'They 
went  out  to  holde  him.  For  they  thought  he  had 
bene  beside  himselfe'  {KparTjaai,  Cran.  'to  laye 
handes  ui)on  liim,'AV'to  lay  hold  on  him').  3. 
To  support,  maintain,  Ps  139'"  'thy  right  hand 
sh.all  hold  me';  1  Mac  6°- '  Whereupon  they  also 
made  engines  against  their  engines,  and  held 
them  battle  a  long  season'  (eVoXe/iijo'ai'  iiiMjiai 
TToWds,  RV  'fought  for  many  days').  Cf.  Defoe, 
Crusoe,  p.  300,  '  The  battle,  they  said,  held  two 
Hours,  before  they  could  guess  which  Partj'  would 
be  beaten.'  4.  Some  phrases  deserve  attention : 
(1)  Hold  forth,  Ph  2'»  '  Holding  forth  the  word  of 
life'  ((Vf'x'»"'f5,  Tind.  '  lioldinge  fast,'  Gen.  [1557] 
'putting  forth,'  Lightfoot  'holding  out").  (2) 
Hold  in,  Jer  6"  '  I  am  weary  with  holding  in.' 
(3)  Hold  of.  Wis  2-^  '  Nevertheless  througli  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  tlie  world  :  and  they 
that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  lind  it '  (ol  t7(!  (Keivov 
iieplSos  dvTcs,  RV  '  they  that  are  of  his  portion '). 
Cf.  Tindale,  Pent.,  Prologue  to  Numbers,  '  He  will 
hold  of  them  and  be  sworne  unto  them  to  be  their 
servaunte.'  (i)Huld  to.  Sir  30"  'Chastise  thy 
son  and  hold  him  to  labour'  {Ipyaaai  ey  aiiTif,  RV 
'take  pains  with  him') ;  Mt  6-'  (  =  Lk  16")  'either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other  ;  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  otlier '  {avdc^- 
erat).  Cf.  Dt  17'"  Tind.  '  But  in  ani  wyse  let  him 
not  holde  to  many  horsses,  that  he  bringe  not  the 
people  agayne  to  Egipte  thorow  the  nmltitude  of 
horsses'  (quoted  also  by  Latimer,  Hernions,  Arbor's 
ed.  p.  25).  (5)  Hold  (ins support,  Ps  119'"  'Hold 
thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  sate ' ;  17"  '  Hold  up  my 
goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not  (-:i? 
;i-niSjiC3  •■)-^-it,  RV  '  My  steps  have  held  fast  to  thy 
paths';  Wellhausen-Furness,  'My  steps — they 
have  followed  close  in  thy  footprints');  and  the 
phrase  '  hold  up  my  face  to,'  2  S  2^  '  Wherefore 
should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground?  how  then 
should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother  ? ' 
(6)  Hold  with,  Dn  10-'  '  And  there  is  none  that 
holdcth  with  me  in  these  things  but  Michael  your 
prince';  1  Mac  3-  'And  all  his  brethien  helped 
Iiim,  and  so  did  all  they  that  held  with  his  father' 
(RV  '  that  clave  unto ')  ;  Ac  14< '  But  the  multitude 
of  the  city  was  divided  :  and  part  held  with  the 
Jews,  and  part  with  the  apostles.'  So  Hos  11'=  Cov. 
'  But  Ephraim  goeth  aboute  me  with  lies,  and 
the  house  of  Israel  dyssembleth.  Only  Juda 
holdeth  him  with  God,  and  with  the  true  holy 
thinges.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

HOLINESS.— In  the  Old  Testament.— The 
notion  of  holiness  is  expressed  in  Heb.,  as  in  the 
Semitic  lan''uages  generall3",  by  the  two  roots  a~p 
and  onn.  Of  these  the  latter  was  most  widely 
difl'used  amongst  the  Semitic  peoples,  but  in  Heb. 
usage  it  was  restricted  to  certain  extreme  kinds  of 
consecration,  usually  involving  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  devoted  thing  (see  CuESE).  The  dis- 
tinctively OT  developments  of  the  idea  are 
connected  with  ri^,  which  is  the  root  commonly 
employed  by  the  Northern  Semites  ;  and  in  this 

•  Cf.  Lk  488  Rhem.  •  And  Simons  wives  mother  wm  holdea 
with  a  great  fever.' 


HOLIIS^ESS 
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article  the  various  applications  of  this  root  will 
alone  be  considered.* 

The  original  iilea  convej-ed  by  the  words  is 
altogether  uncertain,  neither  etymology  nor  the 
analogy  of  the  cognate  dialects  having  as  yet 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.t  The  truth  is, 
that  the  words  are  nowhere  found  save  in  a  religious 
sense,  and  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  physical 
conception  on  Avhich  this  use  is  based  is  generally 
abandoned  by  modern  scliolars  as  hopeless.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  probability  that  tlie  primary  idea 
is  that  of  'separation'  or  'cutting 011'.'+  Although 
this  view  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  it  may 
be  adopted  provisionally  as  one  tliat  litu  in  remark- 
ably well  with  OT  usage.  Thus  the  technical 
antithesis  to  vy  is  Vn,  a  word  which  means  simply 
'open  to  common  use,'  'profane'  (see  IS  'Jl', 
Ezk  22=''  etc.).  At  all  events,  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  a  holy  object  is  one  '  separated  '  from  common 
use  and  contact  by  supernatural  sanctions  ;  and  if 
we  start  from  this  negative  delinition  of  what  the 
OT  means  by  holiness,  Ave  shall  probably  not  be  far 
from  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root.  It 
only  neiMJs  to  be  remarked  that  in  hardly  any  case 
does  the  'separation'  denoted  by  cip  amount  to 
absolute  removal  from  human  use  or  contact  (as  is 
thecii.-e  with  cin).  All  tliat  is  usually  involved  is 
that  I  he  use  of  the  'holy'  is  rcntricted  by  cere- 
moni.il  rules,  or  confined  to  privileged  persons  or 
to  particular  times — a  ])rinciple  of  which  abundant 
ilhi>tration  will  be  fo\md  in  what  follows.  The 
holiness  of  places,  things,  seasons,  even  of  persons, 
is  thus  safeguarded  by  a  .sot  of  recognized  religious 
usages,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  Levitical 
ritual  of  OT,  attain  a  higli  degree  of  complexity. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
holiness,  as  a  religious  term,  did  not  originate 
within  the  sphere  of  the  revealed  religion  of  Israel. 
It  is  (<He  of  those  primitive  concepts  which  have 
been  taken  uj)  and  jjurilied  by  revelation,  but 
which  may  retain  some  traces  of  their  origin  in  a 
lowtr  stage  of  belief.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  some  survivals  of  ancient  Semitic  lieathen- 
ism  should  ai)pear  amongst  OT  applications  of 
the  idea  of  holiness.  One  such  survival  is  probablj' 
to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  holiness  as  a 
quality  transmis.sible  by  contact,  and  constituting 
".n  certain  circumstances  a  danger  to  be  scrupulouslj' 
avoided  (see  Ezk  44 ">  4G=",  E.\  '29"  30-«,  Lv  6-'  etc.; 
cf.  Hag  2'='-).§  Another  peculiar  lase  is  that  of  the 
vineyard  (or  field)  sown  with  dill'erent  kinds  of 
seed,   which   is    said    thereby   to   '  become    holy ' 

•  The  two  primary  words  in  wliich  tlie  root  appears  are  the 
abstract  noun  vip  (lioliness)  and  the  a<ij.  w'ni^  (holy) ;  the 
vertjal  forms  in  use  appear  to  l>e  all  denominatives  derived 
from  these.  The  simple  fonn  of  tlie  verb  (^1^)  occurs  only 
10  times,  always  with  the  sense  of  '  become  iioly,*  or  'contract 
holiiiL-sa  •  ;  Ex  2921-  37  30'^,  I^v  0"-  20,  Nu  IV-  »,  Dt  229,  l  s  21«, 
Hag  213  (in  Is  C53,  and  possibly  1  S  21'*,  the  te.vt  is  wrongly 
pointed).  The  secondary  sense  is,  of  course,  still  more  obvious 
in  the  two  causatives  (t*'p  and  B'*^pn)  and  the  two  reflexives 
(enp;  and  aijinn).  The  oilier  derivativea  are  B''Jp5  <sanctuary), 
vh^  [f  .TyHp]  (itpcievXct),  and  the  proper  names  c'^ij  and  C'"p. 

t  Dilluiann  (^17*  Theoi.  p.  2.')4)  refers  to  the  Assyr.  kudduht 
(said  to  be  a  synonym  for  *  bright'),  and  is  disposed  to  connect 
the  root,  as  others  have  done  before  him,  with  cnn  (new). 
l>elitz-'*fh,  on  the  oth^r  hand  {Pltt^,  ort.  '  Hcilij^keit  Oottos'). 
reasoriinir  'rom  the  Sumerian  equivalent  of  kailiitu  (sacred 
prostitute),  fourl  a  conflnnation  of  tiie  old  theoIo;;icAl  defini- 
tion of  holiness  as  freedom  from  defect  (mnniti  Uitiis  txprrti). 
But  these  are  highly  speculative  constnictions,  which  conunand 
noconlldence,  and.  moreover.  j;ivc  no  assurance  Utat  they  reach 
the  orijjinal  sense  of  tlie  word. 

J  See  liaudissin,  pp.  19  40  ;  Noldeke,  LCDt.  1870,  col.  Sai  t. 

§  An  Araliian  parallel  to  tlie  communicnllon  of  holiness  by 
clotlilni;  is  civen  by  W.  U.  Smith  in  litl.  Srm.^  p.  i!<X.  At 
Mecca,  in  the  times  of  heathenism,  the  sacred  circuit  of  the 
Caal>a  was  made  by  the  Hidouins,  either  naked,  or  in  clothes 
borrowed  from  one  of  the  Itmn*,  or  reli^rious  coiiumiiiity  of  the 
sacred  city.  ...  It  ap)iears  that  sonietimes  a  man  did  make  the 
circuit  in  his  own  cloth  ;.h,  but  in  that  cose  be  couttl  neither 
wear  them  ai;ain  nor  sell  them,  but  had  to  leave  them  si  llie 
gate  of  the  sanctuarr.* 


(Dt  22»;  cf.  Lv  19'9).  Again,  in  the  pagan  ritee 
described  in  Is  65',  the  bystanders  are  warned  not 
to  come  near  lest  they  should  be  '  sanctified  '  (the 
verb  to  be  pointed  as  Fiel).  These  phenomena, 
which  appear  to  our  minds  to  introduce  an  irrational 
element  into  the  idea  of  holiness,  irresistibly  sug- 
gest an  allinity  with  a  custom  universal  amongst 
primitive  peoples,  according  to  wliich  man's  free 
use  of  natural  objects,  etc.,  was  restrained  by  fear 
of  supernatural  penalties.  This  institution  has 
come  to  be  denoted  by  the  name  taboo,  and  the 
instances  just  cited  seem  to  indicate  a  close  analogy 
between  taboo  and  the  primitive  !i.s.sociations  of 
the  word  'holiness'  in  Semitic  religion.  Thia 
would  account  for  the  remarkable  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  laws  of  holiness  and  those  of 
uncleanncss  ;  the  two  notions  being  in  their  origin 
practically  identical.  The  iir.st  great  step  towards 
the  spiritualizing  of  the  idea  of  holiness  was  taken 
by  or  relirjion  when  it  established  a  distinction 
between  things  wliose  use  is  proliihited  because 
they  are  appro])riated  to  J",  and  things  that  may 
not  be  touched  because  they  are  hateful  to  Him. 
The  latter  belong  to  the  category  of  the  Uxclkan 
(.see  the  art.),  while  the  term  '  holy  '  is,  as  a  rule, 
reserved  for  the  former.* 

In  considering  OT  uses  of  the  terms  for  holiness, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  them  in  the 
following  order :  I.  Holiness  of  places,  things, 
and  seasons;  II.  Holiness  of  God  and  angels; 
III.  Holiness  of  man. 

I.  H0LINE.S.S  OF  I'LACES,  Things,  and  Seasons. 
— The  material  objects  classed  as  holy  are  far  too 
numerous  to  be  separately  mentioned  here.  The 
general  principle  of  OT  religion  undoubtedly  is 
that  things  are  holy  in  virtue  of  their  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  J".  The  sanctuary  itself  in  all 
its  paits,  the  utensils  employed  in  the  ritual,  the 
clothing  of  the  attendants,  the  sacrihces  and 
everything  dedicated  to  J",  are  sacred  in  various 
degrees  through  having  been  brought  within  the 
siihere  of  J"'s  worship,  and  so  '  separated  '  from 
their  natural  and  common  relations.  It  is  true 
that  the  cases  mentioned  above  (Ut  22',  Ex  29*', 
LvG-''etc.)  can  only  with  somedilhculty  be  brought 
completely  under  this  princi|)le.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  sustain  the  rule  by  the  theory  that  such 
things  or  persons  were  forfeited  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  or  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  censers  of  Korah's  company,  which 
having  become  holy  through  being  presented  to 
God  were  unlit  for  use,  and  were  directed  to  be 
made  into  plates  for  the  altar  (Nu  16*=-"[Heb.  IT'-"]). 
This  is  iio.ssible,  although  there  is  no  clear  evidence 
of  it,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Held  (Dt  i^J"),  a  more 
likely  supposition  would  be  tliat  the  crop  was 
simply  not  to  be  u.sed.  Even  if  it  was  conti-scated, 
that  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  holiness  it  had 
already  contracted  for  a  dillerent  reason  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  such  cases  we  have  a  survival 
of  a  conception  of  holiness  in  which  a  relation  to  J" 
was  not  the  exclusive  regulating  principle.  But, 
with  these  unimportant  excejiliofis,  the  rule  holds 
good  that  holine.fs  is  an  attribute  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  worship  of  .1 ",  and  is  acipiired  by 
them  through  nearness  to  Him  who  is  the  -sourc? 
of  all  holiness.  Holiness,  in  short,  expresses  a 
relation,  which  consists  negiitivelv  in  separation 
from  common  use,  and  positively  in  dedication  to 
the  service  of  J". 

An  im|)ortant  corollarj-  from  this  principle  is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  or  inherent 
holinessinany  class  of  created  objects  (]  laud.  p.  45). 

•  On  the  analof^es  ttetwcen  talioo  and  the  Ileb.  laws  of 
uneleaniieKH  ami  hi'lim^s.  see  J.  O.  Knuer,  Knrjj,:  /fri/.t*  art* 
'TalHH)'  ;  and  W.  K.  Sjmilb.  lirl.  Sftn  '  pp.  Iflllt.',  till  in.  A 
coolI  account  of  TalXK)  will  he  found  Ln  Jevou^  Jutrod.  to  ihi 
Uvti-ry  0/ liri  chs  vl.-viil. 
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Things  arc  dean  or  unclean  aeconlinj;;  to  tlieir 
natural  condition,*  ami  all  that  man  can  do  is  to 
reeojjnize  the  fact  ami  re^'ulate  his  nttitmle  to 
thcni  accorilin''ly.  l!ut  things  become  holy  \>y 
being  dcilicatoJ  to  J",  and  for  nearly  every  "kind 
of  holy  object  the  law  prescribes  specilic  cere- 
monies of  consecration.  Naturally,  only  things 
inherently  clean  could  be  so  dedicated  ;  hen<e,  to 
some  extent,  holiness  and  cleanness  are  practically 
identical,  and  in  OT  the  terms  are  liable  to  he 
interchanged.  Nevertheless,  the  ideas  are  radically 
distinct,  the  category  of  cleanness  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  that  of  holiness,  and  nothing 
but  confusion  of  thought  can  result  from  over- 
looking the  distinction. t 

Of  all  material  embodiments  of  the  idea  of 
holiness,  the  most  instructive  and  the  most  funda- 
mental is  the  'holy  jdace'  or  sanctuary. J  With- 
out a  particular  place  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  sacred 
ohieets  or  times  or  even  persons  in  the  OT  sense 
(W.  R.  Smith,  Rd.  Sem.^  p.  141).  A  holy  place  is 
in  the  lirst  instance  a  space  marked  oil,  '  .separated,' 
from  common  ground  (see  Ezk  42*),  and  only  to  be 
entered  liy  those  who  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  sanctity  prescribed  by  us;ige  or  law.  These 
conditions  may  in  some  cases  be  very  simple  (Ex  3°, 
Jos  5"),  in  others,  as  in  the  central  sanctuary  of 
Israel,  they  are  extremely  complicated  ;  but  they 
alwnjs  exist,  and  compliance  with  them  consti- 
tutes the  holiness  of  the  persons  concerned.  Wliat 
in  Isr.ael  makes  the  holiness  of  a  place  is  the 
presence  of  J",  whose  nature  as  the  lloly  One  is 
expressed  in  the  rules  which  regulate  admission  to 
His  dwelling-place.  Every  sjjot  where  J"  appears 
to  men  is  holy  ground  (Ex  3\  Jos  5^') ;  even  the 
temporary  camp  in  time  of  war  is  consecrated  by 
the  jircsence  of  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel 
(Dt  2.'!'*).  The  sanctuaries  frequented  by  Israelites 
in  pre-exilic  times  were  the  stated  places  where  at 
set  seasons  the  worshippers  appeared  before  J", 
and  prohably  were  all  regarded  as  having  been 
consecrated  by  a  Theophany,  in  accordance  with 
Ex  20-^.  When  the  sacredness  of  these  places  was 
abolished  by  the  law  of  the  one  sanctuary,  the 
tenirile  of  Jerusalem  became  the  sole  earthly 
dwelling-place  of  J"  (Ezk  43',  Ps  132'-',  Zee  2">  etc.), 
and  the  centre  from  which  the  whole  life  of  the 
people  was  sanctified.  The  symbolism  of  the 
second  temple  in  particular,  with  its  graduated 
series  of  sacred  spaces  culminating  in  the  inmo.st 
shrine  or  most  holy  place,  its  diH'erent  classes  of 
ministers,  and  its  minutely  regulated  ceremonial, 
was  so  designed  as  to  form  an  im|ire.ssive  exhibition 
to  the  I.sraelites  of  the  ruling  idea  of  holiness.  The 
quality  of  holiness  pertains  also  to  Mount  Zion  and 
Jerusalem  (Is  11»  27'*,  Zeph  3"  etc.  ;  Is  48^  52',  Dn 
9^  etc.),  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  whole  land 
(Zee  2'°  etc.).  There  is  but  one  pas.sage  dating  from 
before  the  Exile  (Ex  15")  in  which  holiness  is 
directly  predicated  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  the 
idea  is  implied  in  Hos  9*-  *  and  elsewhere,  and  must 
be  ancient. 

Holy  seasons,  in  like  manner,  are  portions  of 
time  set  apart  from  ordinary  employments  and 
dedicated  to  J"  by  acts  of  worship  (Neh  8»-"  10*'). 
The  chief  of  such  sea.sons  was  the  Sabbath  (Gn  2', 
Ex  20'*-  ",  Is  58'»  etc.).     The  relation  to  the  cultus 

•  i.e.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  and  the  relijinon  generally. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  orirjinatti/  unclean- 
nes3  itself  denoted  a  relation,  viz.  a  relation  to  "false  deities. 

t  The  antithesis  of  v\p,  as  has  been  said,  is  Sn  ;  the  opposite 
of  -li.l?  (clean)  is  Ncp  (unclean).    See  Baud.  p.  22  ft. 

t  The  proper  de«i(rnation  of  a  sanctuary  is  P'npp  (used  even  of 
the  sacred  places  of  the  heathen  Is  1G12,  Ezk  28'*) ;  but  in 
the  Law  the  central  sanctuary  (tabernacle)  is  more  frequently 
described  simply  as  •b:'"p,  sometimes  also  as  utlQ  cip^  = '  holy 
place'  (but  only  in  such  expressions  as  'eat  [wash]  in  a  holy 
place ').     enp  is  also  used  of  the  temple  in  Ezk,  Ps,  Dn,  Ch. 


is  less  ajijiarcnt  in  the  case  of  the  year  of  Jubih'a 
(Lv  •25'-),  hut  the  separation  from  common  time  is 
equally  obvious. 

Amongst  the  various  objects  belonging  to  the 
temple  ritual  the  term  holy  is  applied  to  the 
sacnjices  (Ex  28"  etc.),  the  shewbrcad  (1  S  21"), 
the  incense  (Ex  30''- "),  the  annintin/j  oil  (which 
the  peo]ile  were  expressly  forbidden  to  compound 
for  common  use,  r"x  SO-"-'''  etc.),  the  jiricstli/ 
clothivq  (Ezk  42'\  Ex  '28--  •■  etc.),  etc',  etc.  (For  a 
complete  enumeration,  see  Baud.  p.  44  f.). 

II.  Hoi-i>fi;ss  OF  God  (and  Angels). — From  a 
very  early  time  the  word  'holiness'  ajjpears  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Northern  Semites  to  ex- 
press the  general  idea  of  Godhead.  In  this  vague 
sense  it  occurs  in  the  Phccnician  inscrijition  of 
Eshmunazar  in  the  title  '  holy  gods,'  and  the  same 
phrase  is  found  in  the  mouth  of  heathen  speakers 
in  Dn  4'-  •■  "  5".  In  that  expression  '  holy  '  is  not 
intended  to  convey  any  inlormation  as  to  the 
character  of  the  gods  ;  it  is  a  mere  '  otiose  epithet, 
"the  holy  "ods"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
"  the  gods."  It  will  be  found  that  no  sense  less 
comprehensive  than  this  sutlices  to  exjilain  the 
Hebrew  usage  of  the  term.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
passages  where  one  special  attribute  is  more  iin- 
meiliately  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  context, 
but  there  are  others  where  it  is  clear  that  no 
particular  divine  tjuality  is  meant  to  be  predicated, 
and  indeed  there  is  no  single  attribute  which  will 
cover  all  the  a]>plications  of  the  word  '  holiness'  to 
<!od.  The  plural  c\'^^P  (a  so-called  pi.  of  majesty 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  D'nS.v)  is  used  of  J' 
almost  as  ii  proper  name  in  Pr  0'"  3lr  (';  Hos  12'), 
and  similarly  the  sing,  c'nj  in  Is  40-^,  Job  (>'",  Hab  3'. 
A  predicate  which  is  thus  capable  of  being  ele- 
vated to  a  proper  name  may  be  presumed  to  be 
that  which  includes  all  speciiic  attributes,  viz. 
divinity.  Again,  when  J"  is  said  to  swear  by  His 
holiness  (Am  4-,  Ps  89^,  cf.  GO"  108'),  it  might  be 
sujiposed  that  the  expression  signifies  to  swear  by 
that  special  attribute  which  is  to  be  exerci.sed  in 
the  act  promised,  just  as  when  He  swears  by  His 
strength  (Is  (i'2').  Cut  the  more  natural  interpre- 
tation is,  that  to  swear  by  His  holiness  is  to  swear 
by  His  divinity,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  by 
Himself  (Am  6',  Gn  22"  etc.).  It  is  probably  in 
the  same  vague  sense  that  the  adj.  is  used  of  the 
divine  arm  (Is  .52'",  Ps  98'),  or  the  divine  icord 
(Jer  23-',  Ps  105'''-).  So  also  in  the  numerous 
passages  where  holiness  is  predicated  of  the  nitme 
of  God  (Am  2',  Ezk  2(>'»,  Lv  20^  etc.),  the  name  of 
J"  being  the  expression  of  His  whole  being  as 
revealed  in  Israel.  Nor  is  the  case  different  in 
such  expres-sions  as  'there  is  none  holy  as  J"' 
(1  S  2-).  The  meaning  there  is  not  that  among 
divine  beings  J"  alone  possesses  the  specific  attri- 
bute of  holiness,  but  that  He  alone  is  worthy  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  divine  ;  in  other  words,  what  is 
asserted  is  not  anything  about  His  character,  but 
simply  His  supreme  Godhead. t 

It  is  plausiole,  though  possibly  misleading,  to 
connect  this  most  general  sense  of  holiness  with 
the  assumed  root-idea  of  the  word,  and  to  say  that 
the  aspect  of  divinity  denoted  by  holiness  is  the 

•  Davidson,  Ezekiel  (Camb.  Bible),  p.  x.xxix. 

t  The  facts  adduced  in  this  para^'raph  are  adverse  t^  the 
\-iew  held  by  some  writers,  that  holiness,  even  when  ]>redicited 
of  J",  i^  a  merely  relative  idea,  denotinjr  His  fidelity  to  Hii 
covenant  with  Israel.  There  are,  no  doubt,  paesa^'es  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  might  seem  to  cou'itenance  that  explana- 
tion. But  when  we  take  account  of  all  the  uses  of  the  word, 
and  especially  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  common  epithet  ol 
heathen  deities,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  holiness  is  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  J",  apart  altogether  from  IJis  special  relation  to 
Israel.  All  the  applications  of  the  tenn  can  be  oplained  in 
harmony  with  this  position.  Thus,  to  take  a  salient  instance, 
the  phrase  '  Holy  One  of  Israel '  (see  below)  need  not  be  para- 
phrased :  '  the  God  who  is  Holy  in  \irtue  of  His  relation  to 
Israel.'  It  may  equally  mean,  and  in  point  of  fact  dofe  mean, 
'  the  (essentially)  Uoly'Beiofir,  who  is  God  of  Israel.' 
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•scp.ualion'  of  God  from  the  world,  or  His  trans- 
ceiuliiuL-.     There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  term  does 
express  tlie  sense  of  an  awful  contrast  between 
the  divine  and   the   human    (llos  11»),   although 
hardlv,    perhaps,   between  God  and  the  universe. 
The  u'].position  wliicli  is  implied  in  its  aiiphcation 
to  J  "  is  rather   to  the  presumption  and  pride  of 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pretended  deity  of 
false   L'ods   on   the   other,    than    to   the  whole   of 
created  existence.*     But  whether  this  idea  lies  in 
the  word  itself,  or  whether  it  was  reached  through 
the  impression  caused  by  the  multitude  of  inviol- 
able things  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  deity,  is  a 
point  which   cannot  be  certainly  determined,     it 
lias   to   be   remembered   that,   in   early   tunes  at 
least,   the  holiness  of  the  gods  had   no  dehnite 
nieanin"  apart  from  the  holiness  of  their  physical 
surroundings.t     An   illustration  of  this  mode  of 
thinking  is  furnished   by  the  exclamation  of  the 
men  of  Beth-shemesli  after  they  had  looked  into 
the  ark  •  '  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  J "  this  holy 
God''   (IS  6-").      There   it    is  evident  that  the 
holiness  of  J"  and   the  holiness  of   the  ark  are 
practically  identical,  J'"s  holiness  being  the  quality 
manifested  in  His  vindication  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  sacred  symbol.     And  so  it  must  have  been 
to  a  large  extent  in  ancient  religion  :   the  divine 
holiness  was  not  so  much  an  object  of  intellectual 
contemplation  as  a  fact  borne  in  upon  the  mmd  by 
the  constant  presence  of  things  and  persons  that 
mi"ht  not  be  touched,  places  that  might  not  be 
enfered,  and  times  in  which  ordinary  emidoyraents 
were  suspended,  because  of  their  appropriation  to 
the  service  or  worship  of  God.  ,    ,     ■,        c 

The  question  as  to  the  contents  of  the  idea  ot 
divine  holiness  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  larger 
question  of  the  conception  of  Godhead  by  which 
reli-'ious  practice  and  devotion  were  ruled ;  anil 
the°development  of  the  idea  in  OT  may  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed  step  by  step  with  the  progressive 
revelation  of  the  character  and  nature  of  J  . 
Certain  features  of  divinity,  no  doubt,  retain  a 
prominence  due  to  the  ancient  associations  of  the 
word  The  term  never  ceases  to  emphasize  the 
awfui  side  of  the  divine  manifestation,  and  even  in 
later  writings  this  may  sometimes  be  the  on  v 
thought  conveyed  by  its  use.  But  that,  alter  all, 
only  means  that  J"  was  always  regarded  as  a 
Being  of  awful  and  unapproachable  majesty,  to  be 
feared  just  because  He  was  divine.  And  while  the 
history  of  the  idea  certainly  does  not  show  any 
abatement  of  the  sentiment  of  awe  due  to  J  as  the 
Holy  One,  it  does  exhibit  an  advance  towards  the 
conception  of  Him  as  one  to  be  feared,  not  simply 
because  He  is  all-powerful,  but  because  of  liia 
opposition  to  all  that  is  impure  and  sinful, 
■i-he  ■■         ---'■ f  .1..;*.- 


1)OSlllOU   to  ail    tUiH-   la  »i».i^i».^  — -  "-•-  , 

There  are  three  main  aspects  of  deity  specially 
associated  with  the  term  'holiness'  in  dillerent 
parts  of  the  OT  ;  and  all  of  these  might  without 
dilliculty  be  derived  from  the  fundamental  sense  of 
uwijiprunchabUncss,  which  is  never  absent  from 
the  notion  of  J"'s  holiness. 

(1)  The  negative  idea  of  unapproachableness 
readily  passes  over  into  the  positive  conceptions  of 
qreiitwM,  power,  mnjcst<i,  and  the  like.  Of  all 
uses  of  the  word  this  is  tiie  most  widely  i-revalent ; 
»n<l  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  literature  we  hnd 
expressions  where  holiness  conveys  no  other  thouglit 
tlian  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
or  the  awe  and  fear  which  His  presence  inspires  in 
man.  This  appears,  e.g.,  in  the  words  of  the  men 
of  l!.,tli-»hem.sh  already  cited  (1  S  6").  So  in 
Is  S"  to  '  sanctify  J" '  is  to  regard  Him  as  an  oliiect 
of   fear  and  dread.     In  Ex   15"  J"  is  oxlolle.1  as 

•  Tho  opinion  that  hoUnoM  mu  predlcalcl  ot  llio  k"<1»  "« 
havlnir  Ihoir  dwelling-plaoe  In  heaven  doo.  not  appear  to  be 
wi'll  (ountlwl. 

t  W.  B,  Smith.  Rti.  Snn.t  p.  UL 


'glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders.'  In  the  Psalms  He  is  addressed  as 
'terrible  out  of  his  holy  places '  (G8")  ;  His  name 
is  '  holy  and  terrible  '(111");  '  -J"  is  great  in  Zion, 
and  exalted  above  all  the  peoples,'  therefore  they 
are  exiiorted  to  praise  His  'great  and  terrible 
name ;  holy  is  it '  (99^-  %  This  conceotion  is 
specially  prominent  in  the  Bk.  of  Ezekiel,  where 
the  divine  holiness  appears  to  denote  no  other 
attribute  than  tliat  of  majesty,  exhibited  in  the 
exercise  of  irresistible  power.  J'"s  '  holy  naiue^  is 
synonymous  with  His  '  gi-eat  name  '  (30-',  ef.  v.^") ; 
and  when  He  is  said  to  'sanctify  himself  (i.f. 
show  Himself  to  be  holy),  or  to  'sanctify  his 
name,'  which  is  profaned  when  He  is  forced  to 
conceal  any  of  His  divine  attributes,  the  meaning 
always  is  that  by  a  display  of  might  He  produces 
the  recognition  of  His  true  majesty  (3ti'-"-=*  SS'"-  '=' 
20"  etc.).  Tliese  illustrations,  which  might  easily 
be  multiplied,  will  serve  to  show  how  largely  the 
usage  of  the  words  for  holiness  is  influenced  by 
the'niajestic  and  awe-inspiring  side  of  the  divine 
nature.  . 

(2)  The  priestly  Torah,  bein^  largely  occupied 
with  questions  of  cleanness  and  iincleanness,  was 
naturally  led  to  present  divinity  as  opposition  to 
all  that  is  impure ;  and  hence  in  the  legal  books 
the  idea  of  holiness  approximates  to  that  oi physical 
p u rity  (cf .  Lv  II"''-  2U^-  =«,  Ezk  43'- •  etc. ).     It  is  an 
undue  exaggeration  of  this  fact  that  has  led  some 
theologians  to  suppose  that  the  primary  signilicance 
of  holiness  is  purity  in  a  physical  sense,  or  freedom 
from  defect,  or  'normality  of  life'  (Uiestel).     In 
reality  this  is  but  one  manifestation  of  divinity 
(readily  intelligible  as  a  niodilication  of  the  funda- 
mental  conception    of    unapproachableness)  ;  and 
although  it  is  necessarily  emphasized  by  priestly 
writers,  it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the 
whole   range  of    meaning  covered    by   the    term 
•  holy.'     What  it  expresses  is  J'"s  jealous  care  for 
the  purity  of  His  own  worship,  and  that,  again,  is 
probably  rooted  in  antagonism  to  the  worship  of 
heathen  deities  and  other   forms  of  superstition, 
especially  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors  (see  Lv 
I'J^,  Dt  14'  etc.).     The  most  characteristic  expres- 
sion of  the  idea  is  perhaps  in   the   striking  but 
somewhat  dilHcult  sentence,  '  Be  ye  holy  :  for  I  am 
holy  '  (Lv  11"  ID-  20-«,  cf.  20'  W'*).    Evidently,  the 
holiness  of   Israel   is  there  conceived  as  in  some 
sense  a  reflexion  of  the  holiness  of  J",  for  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  take  the  word  '  holy '  m  two 
diverse  accej)tation9  in  the   two  members  of   the 
sentence.     While  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
holiness  might  be  predicated  of  J",  and  many  also 
in  which  it  might  be  predicated  of  Israel,  there  are 
very  few  in  which  the  word  could  be  applied  to 
both.      At  all  events,   in  such   a  connexion   the 
holiness  of  God  cannot  be  His  deity  in  general,  nor 
His  power  or  majesty,  but  must  mean  that  .separa- 
tion from  impurity  which  belongs  to  His  nature, 
and  is  to  be  rejiro.luced  and  exhibited  in  the  life  of 
His  people.     Holiness  in  this  sense  is  the  ruling 
principle    of    the    Levitical     legislation,    just    as 
elhical  righteousness  is  the  supreme  idea  of  pro- 
phecy.    Although  the  expression  of  the  idea  occurs 
chierty  in  later  writings  (esp.  Ezk  and  tho  Triestly 
Code),  the  thought  iUself  U  un.louble.lly  ancient, 
and  must  have  exercised  an   influence  on  tho  do- 
velopmeut  of  the  notion  of  holiness. 

(3)  The  t7/iiV.i/  sen.so  of  the  divine  holiness  is 
most  clearly  to  bo  discerned  in  some  parts  of  the 
prophetical  writings,  particularly  m  those  of 
Isaiah  To  the  prophets  J'  was  cssent lall y  a  moral 
lieing,  'of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold  evil'  (ll.ib  1"), 
and  swift  to  resent  and  punish  tho  iniquity  o( 
His  people.  .\nd  since  holiness  embraecd  every 
distinctive  attribute  of  Godhead,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  in  the   light  of   this  ethical   concep 
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tion  of  Ood,  tlie  word  sliould  take  on  the  sense  of 
moral  jierfectness,  at  least  on  ita  nepitive  Hide  of 
opposition  to  liunian  sin.  Accordingly,  in  Am  2"' 
we  iind  the  holiness  of  J'"8  name  set  in  contrast  to 
the  immoral  practices  of  Canaanitish  heathenism 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  reli^'ion  of 
Israel.  It  may  be  objected  that  in  this  instance 
the  opposition  to  J"'s  holiness  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  immorality  of  the  custom  as  in  its  a.ssociation 
with  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  But,  even  if 
that  be  true,  the  sifniiticance  of  the  allusion  is 
hardly  diminished.  The  fact  remains  that  a  rite 
consistent  with  the  godhead  of  other  deities  was 
inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  J",  and  the  onl^ 
reason  that  can  be  assi].'ned  for  the  dill'erence  is 
that  J"'8  godhead  or  holiness  included  a  moral 
element  which  placed  a  wide  gulf  between  Him 
and  the  deities  of  the  Semitic  pantheon.  In  the 
teaching  of  Isaiah  the  thought  of  the  divine  holiness 
has  a  central  importance  which  it  possesses  in  that 
of  no  other  prophet ;  and  it  is  there  also  that  the 
ethical  aspect  of  the  idea  receives  the  fullest  ex- 
pression. In  his  inaugural  vision  the  great  fact 
impressed  on  his  mind  is  the  holiness  of  the  God  of 
Israel  (Is  0^),  and  this  perception  awakes  in  him  the 
consciousness,  not  merely  of  creaturely  inlirinity, 
but  of  undeanness  in  a  moral  sense,  as  adhering 
both  to  himself  and  his  nation  (v.°).  The  con- 
nexion of  holiness  and  morality  is  again  expressed 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  words  of  5'*,  wliere  we 
read  that  '  the  holy  God  shall  .sanctify  himself  in 
righteousness,'  i.e.  He  shall  show  Himself  to  be 
holy  by  the  exercise  of  punitive  righteousness. 
But  indeed  Isaiah's  whole  conception  of  national 
sin  as  rebellion  against  J"  and  ignorance  of  His 
character,  and  his  demand  that  J "  should  be  '  held 
holy'  by  compliance  with  His  revealed  will  (H3* 
gii  ogas  etc.),  imply  a  view  of  holiness  which  is 
profoundly  ethical ;  and  all  this  is  embraced  in  the 
diWne  title  which  is  continually  on  his  lips,  'the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.'  There  is,  however,  no  i)as- 
Bage  of  the  OT  where  it  can  be  supposed  that 
moral  purity  exhausts  the  idea  of  holiness.  It  never 
appears  detached  from  the  underlying  thought  of 
majesty  and  power  ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  element  of 
holiness  as  conceived  by  the  prophets,  but  neither 
in  their  writings  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
literature  does  it  supersede  the  vaguer  original 
meaning  of  the  word.  So  in  a  later  prophet  the 
■words,  '  Thou  that  art  of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold 
evil,'  etc.  (Hab  1"),  are  no  doubt  connected  with  the 
name  '  my  Holy  One  '  in  the  previous  verse,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
complete  equivalent  of  that  phrase. 

There  are  some  other  applications  of  the  word 
which  fall  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  throw  any  additional  light  on 
its  meaning.  (1)  The  expression  Holy  Spirit  (wh. 
see),  so  frequent  in  NT,  occurs  in  OT  only  3  times 
(Ps  51",  Is  eS'"-  ").  In  such  a  connexion  '  holy  ' 
may  mean  much  or  little  ;  it  may  be  equivalent  to 
'  divine  Spirit '  in  any  of  the  senses  in  which  holi- 
ness is  predicated  of  J",  or  it  may  describe  the 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  moral  purity  in  the  life  of 
the  consecrated  nation.  It  is,  at  all  events,  of 
some  importance  to  observe  that  '  the  divine  Spirit 
is  not  called  the  holy  Spirit  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
principle  of  cosmical  life,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it 
works  in  the  Theocracy'  (Oehler).  (2)  Angels  are 
called  'holy  ones'  in  Job  5'  15'»,  Ps  SO"- «,  Dn  8" 
etc.,  not  on  account  of  their  superior  purity  (see 
Job  4'*  IG"),  but  as  partaking  of  the  divine  nature 
('sons  of  God').  (3)  L.astly,  heaven,  as  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  God,  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  holy 
place  (Hab  22»,  Jer  25*',  Is  63'»,  Zee  2",  Ps  li* 
20"  etc.). 

III.  Holiness  (ip  Men.— The  OT  applications 
of  the  word  'holy'  to  human  persons  are  of  two 


kinds.  There  is  first  an  external  holiness,  which  con- 
sists merely  in  consecration  to  religious  fuiulions, 
and  docs  not  diller  materially  from  the  holiness  of 
things.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  apiilicd  tc 
several  classes  of  per-sons  in  Israel.  The  ilegraded 
beings  devoted  to  shameful  practices  in  the  Caniiau- 
itish  sanctuaries  were  known  as  dV'P  and  n'lshp 
('  holy  men '  and  '  holy  women  '),  in  token  of  their 
dedication  to  the  service  of  the  god  or  goddess 
(l)t  23"  etc.).  This,  of  course,  is  a  heathen  iisage, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  specilically  OT 
idea  of  sanctity.  Again,  su/i/irrs  on  a  eam/mign 
are  consecr.ated  persons  (18  21°''),  Avar  being  a 
religious  act  initiated  by  sacred  rites  (Is  13",  ,Icr  (>* 
22',  Mic  3'  etc.).  The  ^i^azirites  are  holy  during 
the  period  covered  by  their  vow  (NuG^").  An 
ollicial  holiness  belongs  to  tUa  priests  and  Levites, 
who  are  consecrated  to  J"  by  special  ceremonies 
(Ex  29"'-,  Lv  s'"*  etc.),  and  whom  Israel  is  en- 
joined to  's.anctifv,'  i.e.  treat  as  sacrosanct  persons 
(Lv  21').  In  a  similar  sense  we  are  probablj'  to 
understand  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  tlie  pro/thi-ts 
(2  K  4°,  Jer  P) :  when  the  great  lady  of  Sluinem 
speaks  of  Elisha  as  a  '  holy  man  of  God,'  slie  is  not 
thinking  of  the  saintliness  of  his  character  ;  he  is 
holy,  simply  as  one  who  stands  in  a  near  relation 
to  (Jod.  Finally,  the  attribute  of  holiness  pertains 
to  the  whole  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation  severed 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  consecrated  to  J" 
(Ex  1<J«,  Nu  IG'"-',  Dt  7"  14-  etc.),  and  hence  in- 
violable (Jer  2").  In  this  sense  J"  s])eaks  of  Him- 
self frequently  as  the  'sanctilier'  (c'^po)  of  Israel 
(Ezk  20'»  Z-r''-,  Ex  3I'^  Lv  20"-  etc.). 

But  this  outward  holiness  implies,  in  the  case  of 
persons,  the  oliservance  of  certain  rules,  compli- 
ance with  which  constitutes  sanctilication  in  an 
active  .and  sometimes  an  ethical  sense.  No  doubt, 
each  of  the  classes  enumer.ated  above  was  subject 
to  prescribed  rules  of  this  kind,  as  was  notabi}'  tlie 
case  with  the  priests  and  Nazirites.  But  the  most 
important  developments  of  the  idea  are  those  con- 
nected with  the  aiiplication  of  the  term  'holiness' 
to  the  religious  community  as  a  whole.  J"  sancti- 
ties Israel  by  choosing  it  from  other  peoples  to  be 
His  familiar  people,  and  by  taking  up  His  abode 
in  its  midst ;  but  Israel  is  thus  bound  to  sanctify 
itself,  by  conforming  to  the  requirements  that 
express  J"'s  holy  will  and  nature.  These  require- 
ments, as  we  have  already  seen,  were  mainly  ex- 
ternal and  ceremonial,  consisting  in  avoidance  of 
occasions  of  physical  delilement.  But  moral  jire- 
cepts  are  also  included  (Lv  19,  etc.),  and  .are 
expressly  embraced  in  the  formula,  '  Be  ye  holy  : 
for  I  am  holy.'  The  holiness  of  Israel,  in  fact, 
had  to  be  maintained  by  obedienre  to  the  entire 
Law  of  God  (Nu  IS'"') ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  Law 
contains  a  summary  of  moral  duty,  the  conception 
of  holiness  has  an  ethical  significance.  It  is  true 
that  the  Law  recognizes  no  distinction  between 
the  moral  and  the  ceremonial,  and  to  that  extent 
its  teaching  is  not  truly  ethical  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  Still,  where  holiness  is  presented  as  an 
ideal  to  be  realized  in  conduct,  and  where  this 
ideal  is  connected  with  the  essential  holiness  of 
God  (as  in  the  phrase  just  quoted),  the  notion  is 
already  charged  with  ethical  meaning ;  and  so  in 
the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Psalms  the  external 
element  disappears,  the  conditions  of  entrance  into 
J"'s  '  holy  place '  being  described  in  terms  which 
are  exclusively  ethical  (Ps  15.  24^*-). 

From  a  theological  point  of  view,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  OT  doctrine  of  holiness  lies  in  this 
progressive  spiritualizinja;  of  the  idea  under  the 
influence  of  an  expanding  revelation  of  God. 
Although  the  various  steps  of  the  process  are 
obscure,  the  fact  is  certain  that  holiness  did  come 
to  be  conceived  more  and  more  as  a  moral  quality. 
It  is  probable   that  the  ethical   aspect  was  tirst 
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introduced  in  the  application  of  tlie  term  to  God, 
and  thence  transferred  to  tlie  holiness  He  re- 
quires in  His  worshippers.  In  OT  the  develop- 
ment is  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  because  of 
the  material  associations  with  which  tlie  use  of  the 
word  was  invested.  One  step  remained  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  reach  the  full  Christian  sense  of  holi- 
ness, and  that  waa  the  abro^^ation  of  the  cere- 
monial as  a  term  of  fellowship  with  God.  When 
i>ui  Lord  enunciated  the  principle  that  a  man 
is  defiled,  not  by  what  enters  into  him,  but  by 
•what  comes  out  of  him.  He  raised  religion  to  a  new 
level,  and  made  it  possible  to  liberate  the  moral 
essence  of  holiness  from  the  imperfections  which 
clung  to  it  throughout  the  older  dispensation. 

LiTERATrRB.— The  modem  discussion  of  holinesa  appears  to 
start  from  a  pai;?a''e  in  Menken's  Anleitutuj  zu7n  cujenenen 
Unterncht  in  den  Wahrheiten  der  hrU.  Schr.  (1805.  Schri/ten, 
Bd.  vi.  pp  4d-r);iX  His  obaenaliona  have  little  scientific  value, 
but  seem  to  have  aroused  interest  by  the  parwioxicul  position, 
laid  down  with  hardly  an  attempt  at  proof,  that  holiness  means 
'sclf-humblini:  love  and  ^race"  on  the  part  of  God. — Diestel's 
pjip^r  (in  JuTh,  18.'>9,  pp.  S-fti),  thou^'h  in  some  respecta 
arbitrary  and  one-sidc<!,  is  a  far  more  adequate  treatment  of 
the  subject.  His  chief  results  are  these  two  :  (1)  that,  xn/<mn, 
holiness  is  always  a  relative  idea,  Israel  beinc  holy  as  belon^- 
inp  to  J",  and  conversely  J"  beintj  holy  as  b^onginp  to  Israel, 
in  the  covenant  relation  ;  and  (:i)  tliat  the  content  of  the  notion 
has  to  be  determined  from  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  as  laid 
down  by  the  I#aw,  the  rulinjr  principle  of  which  Diestel  finds 
to  be  '  nonnality  of  life.'  —  liaudissm's  elaborate  monograph 
{Studien  zur  semituchen  Jtelujionsgeschic/tte,  1S78,  U.  pp. 
3-142)  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  criticism  of  these 
and  other  views  of  earlier  writers.  It  contains  an  invaluable 
and  apparently  exhaustive  collection  of  the  OT  material,  and 
for  thoroui,'hncs3  of  treatment  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  most  important  result,  in  the  judgment  of  Nbldcke  (LCBl, 
1879,  No.  12.  col.  361  f).  is  the  conclusive  demonstration  that 
throughout  the  OT  the  ideas  of  holiness  and  purity  remain  dis- 
tinct. See  further  liie  OT  Theolvjies  of  Oehler.  Schultz,  Dill- 
niann,  Marti,  and  Bennett;  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Israelii.  43 ff. 
iKnir.  tr.l) ;  Duhm,  Theol.  der  Propheten,  16S  fT.;  Smend,  AltO-st. 
RHigionxgeschichtf,  333 fT.;  W.  R.  .'^mith,  OTJC^  228,  364,  377, 
Pro'pheU  of  JsraeP,  224  ff.,  424,  RS^  140  ff.,  l.Slff.,44Gff.  ;  the 
arts,  in  Schenkcl,  Bibellex.,  and  Herzog,  PRE- (by  Dulitzsch) ; 
Chevne's  Note  in  Origin  of  the  Pgaiter,  331 1.,  and  Davidson's  in 
Ezekiel  (Camb.  Bible),  xxxix  f.  J.  SkINNER. 

HOLINESS  IN  NT.— The  study  of  the  NT  con- 
ception of  lioliness  must  proceed  mainly  from  a 
consideration  of  the  followinj^  terms  :  dytos,  aytatr- 
fi6i,  ayi6Ti]s,  ay uaavv-q.  Besides  this  f^oup  of  words 
denotin<^  Itoly  or  holiness,  we  have  in  NT  tcp6s, 
i(rios,  difxvbsy  ayvb^,  and  their  coj^natcs.  It  is  the 
word  ^710$  and  its  kindred  terms  which  express 
the  characteristic  NT  idea  of  holiness.  In  order 
to  define  and  illustrate  this  idea  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  meaning  and  use  of  terms  synonym- 
ous with  a7tos,  so  that  the  si;rnificance  of  the  latter 
may  bo  set  in  the  clearer  light. 

Et>Tnologica!Iy.  Ufiit  is  believed  to  signify  vigorous  or  strong. 
The  word  thus  naturallv  denotes,  in  chissic  usage,  that  which  is 
usociated  with  the  goos,  that  which  belongs  to  them,  or  that 
which  is  divine.  It  thus  approaches  8t7»f  in  meaning.  The  word 
Is  commonly  applied,  not  to  persons,  but  to  things,  which  are 
t»p«t  because  they  originate  with  the  gods,  belong  to  them,  or 
are  bestowed  by  them.  The  terra  is  applied  to  men  when  it  is 
desired  to  designate  them  as  having  sjtccial  relation  to  the  gods, 
or  as  being  under  their  protection.  Kings  and  persons  who  are 
Initiated  mto  the  mysteries  are  Bometimes  called  U^  in  this 
■ease.  The  tenn  lifict  thus  denoted  an  external  rather  than  an 
Internal  and  moral  relation  to  the  gods.  It  did  not  imply  t-xtel- 
lence.  It  meant  »acred  in  the  sense  of  inviolable,  entitlt<|  to 
reverence,  btjt  did  not  bear  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the 
terms  tncraity  pure  and  holt/.  While  in  NT  the  word  hashigln-r 
associations  because  of  the  circle  of  religious  ideas  with  which  it 
Is  there  connected,  it  retains  clear  traces  of  ita  histon,-.  It 
emphasizes  an  outer  rather  than  on  inner  and  spiritual  relation 
with  God.  The  word  04xur8  as  an  adjective  but  twice.  In 
1  Co  0^  M  Tji  iifiti  i^a^6uf»i  is  a  iK-riphrusis  for  the  priests. 
T«  Ufi»,  re$  $aerce,  are  the  rites  of  the  Levit.  cultus.  These 
rites  are  sacrtd  becausG  their  performance  is  an  act  of  divine 
worship.  In  2  Ti  3**  (as  also  in  Philo  and  Jos.)  lipk  yjM^u«rs  is 
the  OT.  These  writings  are  n-gardcd  as  U^  beoiuse  divinely 
Inspired  and  teaching  divine  tnith.  The  use  of  words  cognate 
witti  it^  in  NT  agn*es  with  that  of  Upit.  Thus  ii^iC<  is  a 
priest ;  »i^»  designates  the  temple-enclosure  ;  itf4iivr»*  (1  Co  U»**) 
denotes  sometliing  which  has  l)een  offered  in  sacriflce ;  and 
Up^ptwfit  (Tit  2-*)  means  hrfitting  sacred  things  or  piaeeg, 
*  r«  verent  to  dciaeanoiL* '  (R\\    It  will  be  seen  ttut  this  whole 


group  of  words  designates  ideas  and  relatinus  which  are  more 
distinctively  characteristic  of  UT  than  of  NT,  ttpic  m  this  sense 
having  been  taken  over  from  the  LXX,  where  it  abounds  in  1 1> 
and  tiie  Books  of  Maccabees. 

The  word  inct  means  piout,  godly.  It  is  the  nearest  Or. 
equivalent  of  the  Lat.  tanctut  and  of  the  Heb.  TCi^.  In  its 
classic  use  it  commonly  denoted  what  was  consecrated  by  law 
or  custom,  whether  ol  the  gods  or  of  men.  In  .NT,  however,  it 
has  a  distinctively  religious  significance,  and  means  consecrated 
to  God,  pure,  hoOj,  pious.  The  NT  use  of  otjw,  Lai'ry.t  may  be 
seen  in  such  |»assages  as  lie  ?•**,  where  Christ,  as  High  Priest,  is 

described  as  'evm'.,  ix^iu^f,  etuJ^troe,   Xf^aifliffu.-.ne  ccTt  tv*   kputp' 

r«»X»» ;  Lk  l"^,  where  the  people  of  God  are  spoken  of  as  serv- 
ing Him  \i  iffiirxTi  Kcii  lix.(xicffiyri\  and  Kph  4'-^,  where  the  new 
man  is  said  to  be  created  according  to  G'«d  f*  3**«iMTi»*j  e«' 
oc■lo^y^'r^  tr.t  etkr.Ou'as.  In  both  classic  and  NT  usa;rc  this  gnup 
of  words  is  couuuonly  associated  with  iixx40(  and  its  cognatesi 
In  the  L.\X  ci  onaj  tcv  t/isu  is  a  frequent  designation  of  God's 
true  worshippers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  lioliness,  in  the 
sense  of  i<noTr.;,  includes  especially  what  is  designated  by  the 
words  reverence,  piety,  Frommigkeit. 

2(ttv«  properly  means  deserving  of  reverence  or  awe,  and  in 
classic  usage  is  applied  both  to  the  gods  and  to  men.  It  is  even 
used  of  things,  in  the  sense  of  grand,  magnificent,  \mprf»inve. 
In  NT  «u.v«f  denotes  deserving  of  reverence,  hotwurable.  It  is 
once  applied  to  deeds,  Ph  4'^(HV  'honourable'),  and  three  times 
to  persons,  1  Ti  38*^  TitS^,  in  all  of  which  coses  RV  renders 
grave.  In  like  manner  RV  renders  «,«>fr»5f  gravity  in  all  three 
passages  in  which  it  occurs,  1  Ti  2-  Z*,  Tit  2".  The  word  signifies 
something  more  than  gravity  ;  it  suggests  dignity  or  worth.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  ri,«»6T»]f  designates  but  a  secondary 
aspect  of  the  NT  idea  of  holiness. 

Ayycf,  etytirrf  me&n  pure,  purity.  In  LXX  these  words  refer 
to  ceremonial  purity  In  NT  they  refer  to  freedom  from  moral 
faults  in  general,  and  esp,  to  free<lom  from  carnal  sins.  In  one 
passage  ctyit  is  applied  to  God  (1  Jn  33).  The  chancteristio 
use  of  the  word  is  seen  in  passages  like  2  Co  H^,  Tit  :i^  '  Ayye< 
represents  an  aspect  of  holiness,  but  only  in  a  limited  and 
negative  way.  Even  the  idea  of  moral  purity  is  inadequate  to 
represent  the  full  content  of  tlie  Christian  conception  of  boUuess. 

The  characteristic  NT  word  for  holt/  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  07*05.  It  is  the  nearest  Gr.  equivalent 
of  the  Heb.  c'it;?,  and  is  the  common  rendering;  of 
that  word  in  the  LXX.  It  is  probably  from  the 
same  root  as  d7»'o'?(  Lat.  sacer)^  and  the  fundamental 
meaning;  of  the  two  words  is  nearly  the  same. 
'Avtos,  however,  wliich  is  a  rare  word  in  classic 
Greek,  appears  to  have  diverj^ed  from  ayvos  in  the 
direction  of  a  moral  and  religious  conception  of 
holiness.  It  is  fjenerally  believed  that  the  funda- 
mental idea  which  underlies  tlie  word  is  that  of 
separation,  and  that  its  moral  signification  tlicre- 
fore  is  :  separation  from  sin,  and  so,  consecration  to 
Qod.  The  Christian  use  of  the  word  lifted  it  into 
accord  with  the  highest  ethical  conceptions,  and 
gave  it  the  idea  of  separateness  from  the  sinful 
world,  liarmony  with  God,  the  absolutely  good 
Being,  moral  perfection.  Thus  &yio^  is,  above  all 
tilings,  a  qualitative  and  ethical  term.  It  refers 
chicily  to  character,  and  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
demands  which  that  which  is  sacred  {Upov)  in  th© 
highest  sense  makes  upon  conduct. 

It  is  neces.sary  brieny  to  refer  to  the  LXX  use 
of  this  word,  and  to  the  circle  of  OT  ideas  which 
it  represents.  We  find  that  S.yi.oi  is  predicated  of 
God  as  the  absolutely  perfect  One,  and  of  men 
and  things  so  far  as  they  are  devoted  to  Him,  and, 
as  we  may  say,  in  some  way  identiHed  with  Him. 
Israel,  c.g.^  was  an  ^^1*0$  Siyiov  because  (iotl's 
peculiar  possession.  Men  are  called  upon  to 
sanctify  tnemselves,  that  is,  to  cleanse  themselves 
from  all  delilement,  to  forsake  sin,  and  to  come 
into  liarmony  of  life  with  God.  So  men  may 
sanctify  things  by  regarding,  treating,  or  using 
thetn  as  sacred,  that  is,  by  associating  them  with 
God's  perfection.  The  basis  of  this*lemand  upon 
men  tliat  they  be  holy  is  the  obligation  to  be  like 
God  :  *  Ye  shall  Iks  Imly  :  for  I  the  Lord  your  Gixi 
am  Iioly'{Lv  lO'-*).  Nuw  this  holiness,  as  seen  in 
OT,  scciiis  to  wear  a  twofold  aspect.  It  compre- 
hends both  •  the  gotxlnessaiid  the  severity  of  God.' 
It  issues  both  in  redemption  and  in  jutlgment. 
These  two  aspects  of  the  divine  holiness  ni'pcar 
continually  in  inseparable  connexion  and  inter- 
play. '  Holiness  in  the  OT)  is  the  perfect  purity  oi 
Ciod,  which  in  and  for  itself  excludes  all  feilowslii/i 
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with  the  world,  and  can  only  establish  a  relation- 
Rhip  of  free,  electing  love,  wfiereby  it  asserts  itself 
in  the  sanctilication  of  God's  people,  their  cleans- 
ing and  redemption  ;  therefore  "  the  purity  of  God 
manifesting  itself  in  atonement  and  redemption, 
and  correspondingly  in  judgment"'  (Cremer,  Bib.- 
Theol.  Lex.  s.v.). 

It  is  evident  that  Syioi  and  its  kindred  words 
are  best  adapted  to  represent  the  NT  idea.  They 
express  soiuetliing  more  and  higher  than  itpos, 
sacred,  otitwnrdhj  associated  with  God  ;  soinetliiiig 
more  than  Saios,  reverent,  pious  ;  something  more 
than  aeixvos,  worthy,  honourable  ;  something  more 
than  oYi'dt,  pure,  free  from  drfilement.  '.^710!  is 
more  positive,  more  comjirehcnsive,  more  elevated, 
more  purely  ethical  and  spiritual.  It  is  character- 
istically Godlikeness,  and  in  the  Christian  system 
Godlikeness  signifies  completeness  of  life. 

The  words  iyja*  and  kyii^M  occur  very  fre<|uently  in  NT. 
The  three  nouns  {ifytv^u.ot,  etyiirttt,  aiymrCtn),  winch  are  kindred 
to  them,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  most  common 
amon^  the.-te  three  nouns,  »yietirui<.  is  found  ten  times  (1  Th 
4S.  4.  7,  2  Th  2'3,  Kg  616  2a.  1  Co  I'M,  1  Ti  2l5,  He  ISU,  1  P  l'^).  In 
live  instances  it  ia  rendered  in  AV  hotitwss.  and  in  Ave  ganctiji- 
cation.  In  UV  it  is  unifonnly  rendered  eanctijication.  'Aynrr.c 
oocur?  twice  (2  Co  112,  He  121"),  and  is  rendered  holiness  in  both 
AV  and  UV.  "Ayi^iri.i  occurs  tliree  times  (I  Th  S",  Ko  H. 
2  Co  7*),  and  is  tr.  in  both  VS.S  fidlitvss,  ' AytvTr,<  (sanctitas). 
iiyM^yri  (sanctitudo),  etyictffLccf  {sanctijicatioXdQnotc  the  qualit}/. 
tlie  state,  tlie  process,  respectively  (Liglitfoot,  Sotes,  p.  49). 
'OfficTY.t  occurs  twice  (Lk  l'^*,  Eph  424),  and  is  rendered  holiyiess 
in  both.  AV  render!  ivri/Sus  (piety)  in  Ao  3*^  holiiiess,  RV 
t/odlinest. 

Let  us  next  illustrate  the  use  of  the  group  of 
words  under  review,  directing  sjjccial  attention  to 
the  fifteen  passages  in  which  the  nouns  denoting 
hoHrtess  are  used.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  distinctive  in  the  use  of  the  words  by  the 
ditlerent  NT  writers.  We  .shall  therefore  have  no 
occasion  to  treat  tlie  NT  books  separately.  We 
liiid  57105  applied  to  God  in  Jn  17"  :  '  Holy  Father, 
Keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given 
me,'  etc.,  where  God,  as  the  One  who  is  ab.solutely 
good — wholly  separate  from  all  that  is  sinful  and 
wrong — is  besought  to  guard  from  evil  those  whom 
He  has  given  to  His  Son.  The  idea  closely 
resembles  that  which  is  found  in  IT'-" :  '  O  righteous 
(oiKoioi)  Father,  the  world  knew  thee  not,  but  I 
knew  thee,'  etc.  The  idea  of  God's  righteousness 
here  appears  to  be  the  quality  which  prevents  Him 
from  passing  the  same  judgment  upon  Christ's  dis- 
ciples as  He  passes  upon  the  sinful  world.  It  is 
the  equitableness  of  God.  In  both  cases  the  attri- 
bute of  God  which  is  referred  to  is  not  the  forensic 
or  retributive  element  in  the  di\'ine  nature,  but 
God's  moral  self -consistency,  His  justice  to  His  own 
equity.  In  Rev  4'  God  is  addressed  as  '  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,'  because  He  is  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
honour.  His  holiness  is  His  supreme  ana  absolute 
excellence. 

The  term  holy  is  constantly  applied  throughout 
NT  to  the  divine  Spirit.  As  proceeding  from  God, 
as  the  bearer  of  revelation,  and  as  the  mediator  of 
spiritual  life,  the  Spirit  is  pre-eminently  holy.  It 
is  the  special  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
holy  the  souls  of  those  in  whom  He  dwells.  This 
conception  of  the  Spirit's  nature  .and  function  is 
not  prominent  in  0  T,  where  the  Spirit  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  name  for  the  power  or  presence  of 
God.  There  He  bestows  strength  upon  heroes, 
skill  upon  artificers,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will  upon  prophets.  The  de.signation  of 
the  Spirit  as  Holy  accords  entirely  with  the  NT 
idea  of  the  sanctifying  function  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  hallowing  of  the  people  of  God  by  inward 
consecration  to  Him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  con- 
ceived of  as  revealing  the  inner  nature  and  essen- 
tial goodness  of  God,  and  as  accomplishing  the 
transformation  of  men  into  His  moral  likeness. 
Hence  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  represents 


the  acme  of  wickedness.  It  is  hatred  of  supreme 
and  alisolute  goodness.  It  despises  the  perfect 
purity  and  unsellisli  love  which  dwelt  in  Him  to 
whom  CJod  gave  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and 
thus  treats  perfect  goodness  as  if  it  were  evil. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  involves  complete  moral 
obduracy.  In  this,  and  not  in  the  limitation  of 
the  divine  mercy,  lies  the  impossibility  of  its  for- 
giveness.    See  further  lloi.v  Sl'luiT. 

With  special  appropriateness  is  Christ,  as  the 
Son  and  Kevealer  of  (iod  and  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  from  sin,  dcsign.ated  as  holy.  He  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  OT  picture  of  the  true  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  J".  He  is  accordingly  spoken  of 
as  God's  'holy  servant'  (6  37105  ttois,  Ac  4**),  by 
whom  He  accomplishes  His  gracious,  saving  pur- 
poses. So  evil  spirits  are  represented  as  recog- 
nizing in  Jesus  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  the  long- 
promi-sed  Messiah,  the  niessenger  of  the  divine 
mercy,  and  the  Conqueror  of  Satan. 

Christians  are  frequently  designated  as  47101, 
holy  ones,  saints.  Tliey  are  such  as  the  elect  or 
beloved  of  God,  wlio  by  faith  and  love  have 
entered  into  fellowship  with  Him,  and  who  by 
obedience  to  His  will  and  by  purity  of  life  have 
become  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son.  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  believers  as  KX-qrol  47101  (I  Co  1'^), 
saints  by  a  divine  call,  in  the  s.ame  sense  as  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  kKtitM  a.Tr6crTo\oi  (Ro  1'),  an 
apostle  who  became  such  by  having  presented  to 
him,  and  by  accepting,  a  divine  commission.  Esp. 
are  men  represented  as  holy  when  they  have  been 
made  the  special  instruments  of  the  divine  will 
and  have  been  taken  into  close  fellowship  with 
<iod  in  the  work  of  revelation  and  redemption. 
In  this  sense  the  prophets  are  de.signated  (ace.  to 
the  common  reading)  as  '  holy  men  of  God,'  oi  47101 
ffeou  dvOpuToi  (2  P  1-').  In  like  manner,  the  'holy 
prophets'  declared  the  divine  purpose  to  restore 
all  things  through  the  Messiah  (Ac  S^').  So  the 
'  mystery  of  Christ,'  viz.  that  the  gospel  was  for 
the  Gentiles,  was  made  known  to  God's  '  holy 
apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit'  (Eph  3'). 

In  a  secondary  sense  impersonal  objects  are 
spoken  of  as  holy.  The  ways  and  means  whereby 
God  reveals  and  accomplishes  His  will  are  holy, 
because  they  are  associated  with  Him  who  is  pre- 
eminently holy  and  are  instrumental  in  the  sancti- 
fication  of  men.  Thus  the  gracious  call  which 
God  in  the  gospel  addresses  to  men — inviting  them 
to  receive  a  wholly  unmerited  salvation — is  a  holy 
calling,  xXijcns  ayta  (2  Ti  1°).  The  Messianic  pro- 
mise given  in  OT  times  was  a  holy  covenant,  Sia- 
e-fiKTi  07(0  (Lk  1'-).  The  OT  Scriptures  are,  by 
reason  of  the  sacredness  of  their  contents  anH 
their  disclosure  of  the  divine  will  and  purposw. 
holy  writings,  ypa<f>al  47101  (Ro  1'). 

We  turn  now  to  the  group  of  nouns  denoting 
holiness.  'Ayia<r/j.bt  would  properly  denote  the  act 
of  sanctifying,  rb  ayidt^eiv,  and  something  of  this 
active  meaning  is  preserved  in  2  Th  2'* :  '  God 
chose  you  from  the  beginning  unto  salvation  in 
sanctincation  of  the  Spirit'  {ff  ayiaaiiif  Tn>eiij.aToi), 
that  is,  in  sanctification  wrought  by  the  Spirit ; 
cf.  IP  l":  'in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,'  etc. 
The  active  force  of  the  word  may  also  be  observed, 
although  in  a  somewhat  difl'erent  form,  in  1  Th  4*: 
'  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifica- 
tion,' etc.  The  will  of  God  is  this :  th.at  He  may 
accomplish  your  sanctification.  In  1  Co  1^  Christ 
is  called  our  'sanctification,'  in  the  sense  that  He 
is  the  cause  or  ground  of  our  sanctification. 

In  most  cases  in  NT,  however,  07100-^65  denotes 
the  eti'ect  or  result  of  d7iafeii'.  (See,  however, 
Sanday-Headlam's  note  on  Ro  6").  In  1  Th  4*- 'it 
denotes  the  sphere  of  holy  action  in  opposition  to 
the  sphere  of  lustful  desire.  In  Ro  ty'  ayiac/ibs 
stands  opposed  to  avofita.     These  terms  denote  the 
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ends  to  wliicli  tlie  members  are  devoted  in  t!ie 
sinful  and  in  the  Christian  life  respectively.  In 
the  latter  the  members  are  presented  as  servants 
to  rij;hteousness  unto  the  end  of  sanctilication  {(Is 
ayiaofidf).  Similarly,  in  v.^  Christians  are  said  to 
have  their  fruit  unto  sanctilication  (e/j  07.),  that 
is,  to  attain  it  as  the  result  and  reward  of  their 
life.  In  these  passages  from  I  Th  and  Ro,  sancti- 
fication  is  particularly  set  in  contrast  to  carnal 
lust,  although  its  nature  is  not  limited  by  that 
contra.st.  In  1  Ti  2"  sanctilication  is  contemplated 
as  a  virtue,  or  as  the  Christian's  normal  state, 
and  is  correlated  with  faith  and  love.  In  He  12" 
'the  sanctilication'  (the  definite  article  used  only 
hero  and  in  1  Th  4')  is  the  Christian  character,  the 
goal  of  Christian  ellort,  the  preparation  for  the 
presence  of  God  :  '  Pursue  after  the  sanctification 
■without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,'  that  is, 
enter  into  blessed  fellowship  with  Clirist. 

'A7i6ti)5  is  used  (ace.  to  tlie  most  probable  read- 
ing) in  2  Co  1"  in  ref.  to  St.  Paul's  manner  of  life  at 
Corinth,  to  the  uprightness  of  which  his  conscience 
bears  witness.  It  is  here  correlated  with  tlie  sin- 
cerity or  purity  (eAucpiMia)  which  God  etrects  by 
tlie  Holy  Sjiirit.  Here  holiness  designates  the  life 
and  character  which  the  grace  of  God  produces. 
In  the  one  other  passage  where  the  word  is  used 
(He  12'°)  it  is  applied  to  God.  Earthly  parents, 
says  the  author,  chasten  their  children  with  wrong 
or  imperfect  motives,  or  to  secure  some  temporary 
good,  but  God  chastens  His  children  for  their 
highest  final  good,  that  they  may  be  '  partakers 
of  his  holiness'  {els  ri  MeToXa^erK  ttjs  aytirriTos 
airroO),  that  is,  that  they  may  be  transformed  into 
moral  likeness  to  Himself,  and  become  partakers 
in  His  own  eternal  nature  (cf.  2  P  1*).  This  passage 
carries  us  to  a  higher  point  than  do  those  pre- 
viously examined,  in  that  it  represents  the  holy 
nature  of  God  as  the  type  and  goal  of  all  perfection 
in  man. 

'Ayiuavfii  is  twice  used  of  the  moral  purity,  the 
God-like  character,  which  the  gospel  requires  and 
imparts:  1  Th  3"  'To  the  end  he  may  stablish 
your  hearts  in  holiness  before  our  God,'  etc.,  that 
IS,  in  the  possession  of  that  holy  life  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  Christ  at  His  coming ;  and  2  Co  7' 
'  Perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,'  that  is,  per- 
fectly illustrating  in  character  the  holy  life  which 
comports  with  reverence  for  God.  In  Ko  1*  the 
word  occurs  in  a  description  which  St.  Paul  is 
giving  of  the  Son  of  God,  'who,'  he  says,  'was 
bom  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.'  Here  the  phrase  itard  TrfeO/m 
ayiioavyris  stands  in  evident  contrast  to  the  phrase 
nari  cdoKa.  The  phrase  probably  means :  the 
spirit  01  Christ,  that  is,  His  inner,  essential  life, 
which  is  characterized  by  holiness.  If  this  is  the 
meaning,  then  ayiitxn'mjs  expresses  the  quality  of 
Christ's  spiritual  nature.  He  is ^ar  iminence  holy. 
He  is  in  absolute  accord  with  God. 

We  may  sum  up  our  results  thus:  In  the  ab-so- 
lute  sense  God  alone  is  holy,  and  His  holiness  is 
the  ground  of  the  renuiremcnt  of  holiness  in  His 
creatures  (1  P  1").  Holiness  is  the  attribute  of 
God,  according  to  which  He  wills  and  does  only 
tliat  which  is  morallj-  good.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  perfect  haniiDnj-  of  His  will  with  His  perfect 
ethioni  nature.  Hut  the  divine  holiness  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  mere  passive,  quiescent  state. 
It  is  an  active  impulse,  a  forthgoing  energy.  In 
God's  holiness,  that  is,  in  the  expression  of  His 
perfect  ethical  nature.  His  self  -  revelation  is 
grounded.  Nay,  cp'ation  itself,  as  well  as  ro- 
oemption,  woulil  be  incor.ceivablo  apart  from  the 
divine  holiness,  the  energizing  of  God's  absolutely 
c;ood  will. 
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Bj-  some  theologians  holiness  and  love  are  identi- 
fied. More  commonly  they  are  sharply  distin- 
guished— holiness  being  regarded  as  the  .self-pre- 
servative or  retributive  attribute  of  God,  and  love 
as  His  beneficent,  self-imparting  attribute.  To 
discuss  this  subject  here  would  carry  us  too  far. 
It  seems  clear,  at  least,  from  our  investigation, 
that  holiness  and  love  represent  do.-ely  kindred 
conceptions,  and  that  there  is  an  inner  harmonv 
between  them.  They  are  the  two  words  whicli 
best  express  God's  moral  perfection,  and  the  diller- 
ence  between  them  seems  rather  formal  than  real. 
At  any  rate,  in  their  application  to  men,  tbuv 
seem  to  express,  better  than  any  other  words,  the 
highest  aims  of  human  life  and  the  most  coiiijire 
hensive  obligation  of  God's  perfect  law.  .See, 
further,  the  preceding  art.,  and  art.  HoLY  SPIRIT. 

LrrBRATTJRE. — studies  of  the  words  in  Cremer'a  Bib.  Thfol. 
L^z.  and  Trench  ST  Syn. ;  art.  'Hciligkeit'  in  Schenkel's  Bib. 
Lfr.  and  in  iIerzoj;'8  HE;  Issel,  Der  Be;iriff  d.  lleiligkeit  im 
ST;  Sandiiy-Ueadlam,  A(muz/u  on  13-'' and  the  literature  thero 

cit«d.  G.  B.  Stevens. 

HOLM  TREE.— The  name  of  this  tree  occurs  in 
Is  41'*  KV  as  the  equivalent  of  nr;?.  The  hulm  is 
prob.  not  the  tree  there  intended  (see  CvpI!F..ss). 

It  occurs  also  in  Sus  v.**.  Two  evergreen  oaks, 
both  growin"  in  Pal.  and  Syria,  Querctis  Ilex,  L., 
and  Q.  cocci/era,  L.,  are  prob.  included  under  the 
LXX  irpifos,  which  is  the  orig.  for  holm  tree.  The 
former  is  a  low  tree,  growing  along  the  c<i,ast  and 
the  foot  hills  of  the  maritime  ranges.  Tie  latter 
is  one  of  the  stateliest  trees  of  the  East.  Its  coiiius 
is  often  quite  spherical,  and  sometimes  40  to  5U  ft. 
in  diameter.  'The  trunk  not  infrequentlj'  attains 
a  diameter  of  6  ft.  The  leaf  of  both  species  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  hully,  but  re-sembles  it  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  evergreen,  of  a  rich  glossy  green, 
and  usually  with  spiny  teeth,  though  some  of  the 
varieties  have  nearly  entire  leaves.     It  is  from  the 
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resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  the  hully  (Old  English 
hiillcn)  that  it  obtained  its  name  of  holm.  For  the 
play  on  the  words  irpii'os  and  vpitrai  see  SUSANNA. 

'flie  holm  oak  is  the  tree,  pur  ercelletire,  anmnd 
which  are  gioupod  the  supirslitionsof  the  Orientals. 
One  or  more  grand  siiccimens  are  sure  to  be  planted 
over  the  ikIijs  or  tombs  of  the  .Moslem  sainta. 
Abraham's  Oak  is  of  this  species.  The  dense  mails 
of  dark  foliage  gives  to  these  fine  old  trees  an 
aspect  of  solidity  j)os-se-ssetl  by  no  others  in  the 
East.  The  Druses  and  other  sects  often  hang 
bits  of  rag  on  their  lower  branches  a.-<  a  votive 
oMering.  .-V  tree  50  decoratvd  is  called  ummcsh 
shera(i(,  i.e.  motlirr  of  rags.     Such  trees  have  prob- 
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aMy  existed  from  time  immemorial  on  the  'high 
pluces.'    See  Oak.  G.  E.  Post. 

HOLOFERNES  ('0\o<p{pi'vt).—ThQ  arch-enemy  of 
the  Jews,  ajssassinateil  before  Bethulia  (i.e.  Jeru- 
salem) by  Judith,  who  thus  saved  her  nation.  In 
Jth  2^  H.  is  called  'the  chief  captain  of  the  army 
of  Xebuclmduezzar.'  In  the  Midra-sh  he  is  called 
'  kiny  of  Javan,"  and  takes  tlie  place  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It  is  obvious  that  no  one  in  the  days  of 
the  historical  Nebuch.  could  have  borne  the  name 
and  played  the  part  of  H.  as  described  in  Judith. 
There  was  an  Oropherneskin','of  the  Cappadocians 
in  D.C.  158  if.,  who  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  and  supported  the  latter  in  his  unjustifiable 
claims  as  against  Ariarathes  v.,  king  of  the 
Cappadocians  (Polyb.  iii.  5.  2,  ed.  Schweighauser). 
Hence  the  Jews  might  know  about  Orophernes  as 
tlie  friend  of  their  great  enemy,  and  mi^'ht  repre- 
sent him  as  he  is  represented  in  Judith.  This 
would  make  the  date  of  the  book  about  B.C.  LW. 
See  Hicks,  Journ.  Hellen.  Studies,  vi.  1885,  pp. 
261-274.  The  form  'Opo0fpn)s  is  found  on  coins 
discovered  at  Pirene,  and  in  two  inscriptions  found 
on  amphora-handles  (Kniilos);  see  Dumont,  Inscrip- 
tions eframiques,  Paris,  1872,  p.  329,  No.  9,  and  p. 
388,  No.  7.  The  same  form  is  given  by  late 
classical  authors,  e.g.  Polyb.  xxxii.  20.  4,  xxxiii. 
12.  S  2,  3,  9  ;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  ii.  41,  ed.  Hercher  ; 
Uiod.  Sic.  xxxi.  cc.  32  and  34  ;  fluctuating  with 
'0\o-  and  'OXo-,  e.g.  Appi.an,  Bell.  Syr.  p.  118,  ed. 
Stenhan.  1592;  Diod.  Sic.  xxxi.  19.  §  2,  7,  ed. 
Miiller.  If  'OXo<tiipvr]^  is  the  original  form,  d\o- 
will  be  Greek  =  ' destroying '  (of.  iXofpy))!),  and 
■ipepi'rj!,  Persian  =  ' brilliance,  majesty,'  cf.  Pheren- 
dates,  Pharnacos,  Artaphernes ;  the  root  /r«  = 
'shine.'  The  form  'Opoj>.  will  then  represent  the 
Persian  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  'OXoi^.  The 
aspirated  'OXo0is  due  to  confusion  with  compounds 
in  6\o-.  The  Vulg.  form  Holofernes  is  aspirated 
as  in  Hiob,  Hesther,  Hicrusalem,  etc. 

Dante  introduces  Holofernes  in  Purgatorio  xii. 
59  as  one  of  the  instances  of  defeated  pride  in  the 
Circle  of  the  Proud.  The  following  famous  repre- 
sentations of  Judith  and  Holofoinea  in  art  may  be 
quoted :  Botticelli,  in  the  Uilizi,  Florence  (see 
Kuskin,  Morninqs  in  Florence,  ch.  3) ;  M  ichael 
Angelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  ;  Cristoforo  Allori, 
in  the  Pitti  ;  Paris  Bordone  ;  Guido,  in  the  Spada 
Gallery,  Kome ;  DonatelJo,  statue  in  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi,  Florence. 

LiTKiLATURB. — Scholz,  D(W  Biuh  Judith,  Wiirzburff,  189C. 

G.  A.  CooKE. 

HOLON  d'lSh).— 1.  A  city  of  Judah  in  the  Hebron 
hills,  given  to  the  Levites,  Jos  15"  21".  In  the 
parallel  passage  1  Ch  6"  [lleb."]  it  is  called  Hilen. 
It  is  noticed  with  Debir,  and  jirobably  lay  W.  or 
S.W.  of  Hebron.  The  ruin  Beit  Aula,  in  the 
lower  hills  west  of  Hebron,  would  be  a  suitable 
site.  See  SWP  vol.  iii.  sh.  xxi.  2.  A  city  of 
Moab  near  Heshbon,  Jer  48".  Its  site  has  not 
Deen  recovered.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

HOLYDAY.— '  That  kept  holyday '  is  the  tr"  in 
Ps  42'  of  JJ'in,  ptcp.  of  iii}  '  to  make  a  pilgrimage,' 
UV  '  keeping  holyday.'  '  Holyday  '  also  occurs  in 
Col  2"«  as  the  tr"  of  iopni,  feast,  RV  'feast  day.' 
See  Feasts. 

In  both  places  AV  ot  1611  has  two  words,  'holy  day'  in 
Pb  42*. '  Holy  day '  in  Col  2"  ;  and  it  would  be  well,  owinu  to  the 
mod.  associations  ot  the  word  '  holiday,"  to  keep  that  lonu  still. 

HOLY  OF  HOLIES,HOLY  PLACE — SeeTEMPLK. 

HOLY  ONE.— See  God,  vol.  iL  p.  204\  and 
Holiness,  vol.  ii.  p.  398*. 

*  See  Jer  46l>  60"  njV?  2-in,  LXX  itix"/"  'EUnnn.    BchoU. 


HOLY  SPIRIT.  — In  Christian  theology  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  third  Person  or  eternal  distinc- 
tion within  the  Unity  of  God.  The  following 
article  is  an  attempt  to  trace  in  the  progressive 
revelation  vouchsafed  to  Israel  and  to  the  Church 
the  steps  which  have  led  to  this  conception.  Our 
sources  are  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the 
intennediate  Jewish  writings  which  illustrate  the 
ellectof  the  OT  revelation  upon  the  Jewish  people, 
and  prepare  us  to  understand  the  fuller  leacliing  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

A.  Old  Testament. 

L  Use  of  the  terms '  Spirit," '  Spirit  of  God,' '  Holy  Splcit' 
U.  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in — 
(a)  Creation. 
lb)  Int^-llectual  life, 
(c)  Prophetic  inspiration. 
id)  Anointing  the  Messiah. 
le)  Moral  ana  reIiF:inus  life  of  men. 
!IL  Relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Life  of  Ood. 
Iv.  Signs  of  progress  in  the  teaching  of  the  OT. 

B.  Apocrypha  and  other  pre-Christian  Jewish  WTilings. 

i.  Palestinian  thought. 
U.  Alexandrian  thought. 

C.  New  Testament. 

L  Names  and  titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
U.  Historical  events  revealing  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  Christ  and  to  the  Church. 
(a)  Revival  of  prophecy  at  the  time  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, 
(6)  Work  of  the  Spirit  In  reference  to  the  Incarnate 
life— 

(c)  Conception. 
(£}  Haplism. 
{■/)  Ministry. 
(c)  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  reference  to  the  life  of 
Mle  fliurch— 

(ai)  Gift  to  the  Apostles. 
(>£)  KtTusion  on  the  Church. 
(>-)  KesiiUs,  temporary  and  permanent. 
lU.  Direct  teacliiiig  on  the  Person  aiid  Work  of  the  Spirit, 
(a)  Teaching  of  Cliriht — 

tit)  In  the  Synoptic  narrative, 
(pj  In  the  Fourth  Go8j>el. 
(>)  In  the  form  of  baptism. 
(6)  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  first  Disclplea — 
^<x)  In  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 
(S)  In  the  Paulino  Epistles. 
(>•)  In  the  Apocalj'pse. 
Summary. 
Literature. 

A.  The  Old  Testament. — i.  The  word  mi,  in 
LXX  irvev/w.,  but  also  Smmos  (about  50  times), 
Ovij.6i  (5  times),  tt^ot)  (4  times),  ^ux")  (twice),  etc., 
belongs  to  a  root  mi  ^avit,  spiravit,  used  only  in 
the  Hijih.  (n-1.7  olferit,  e.g.  Gn  8"').  In  OT  nn  signiHcs 
(1)  the  breatli  of  the  atmosphere,  wind  :  Gn  3"  (-n^ 
□vn=LXX  rd  bei.\i.viiv,  Aq.  iv  n^  avl^it^  t^s  i^fiipa^, 
Symm.  Si4  iri-ti/^aros  V-).  Nu  IP',  Job  4'°  41'",  Jer 
oil  146  .  (2)  the  breath  of  man.  Since  the  human 
breath  is  at  once  an  indication  of  animal  life,  and 
a  vehicle  of  thought  and  passion,  the  word  is  also 
used  to  represent  (3)  the  principle  of  vitality,  in 
the  phrase  D"n  '1  (Gn  6"  7"-  -),  or  absolutel3',  as  in 
Gn  4.5-'',  1  K  W,  Job  \2">  34",  Ps  104»,  Ec  3" 
12' ;  (4)  the  life  of  passion  (Gn  41»,  Nu  5",  2  S  21», 
Pr  25^),  or  of  thought  and  will  (Dt  34»,  Job  15^  32', 
Jer  51") ;  (5)  the  spiritual  element  in  human  nature 
(Nu  27",  Ps31»,  Ec  12') ;  lastly,  from  the  sphere  of 
liuman  nature  the  word  (6)  passes  into  that  of  the 
divine.  In  anthropomorphic  descriptions  of  the  life 
of  God  it  retains  its  primary  sense  ;  God's  di.splea- 
sure  is  the  i2x  i  (Ex  15',  Job  4',  Ps  18'°),  His  power 
in  operation  is  the  vg'i  (Ps  33»,  Is  11* ;  cf.  2  Th  2"). 
But  the  writers  of  the  OT  conceive  also  of  a 
Spirit  in  God  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
higher  life  of  man  ;  the  '  Spirit  of  Elobim  'or  'of 
J"'  (O'.i'Sk  1,  .iin-  -1,  LXX  Trfvfia  8fov,  irv.  Kvpiov)  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  every  part  of  the  OT.  In 
a  few  cases,  it  is  true,  this  phrase  may  be  inter- 
preted of  the  wind  which  God  sends  on  the  earth 
(Ex  15'»,  1  K  18'-,  2  K  2'8,  Is  40'  59'»,  Hos  13").  m- 
of  the  human  breath  or  spirit  as  deriving  its  orij.'iii 
from  God  (Job  27'  ;  cf.  Gn  2').  But  these  are  1  x 
ceptions ;   in  the  great  majority  of  passages  the 
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'Spirit  of  God'  is  the  vital  energy  of  tlio  divine 
nature,  corresponding  to  tlio  liiglier  vitality  of 
man.*  Tliis  energy  is  usually  presented  in  one  of 
its  relations  to  man  or  to  the  world,  e.;j.  as  a 
creative  or  vitalizing  force  (Gn  1',  Job  2(i",  Is  3:2"), 
or  as  propagating  or  sustaining  created  life  (Job 
34=*,  of.  10'^  Ps  104™)  ;  as  the  source  of  reason  and 
intellect  in  man  (Job  32"),  and  in  particular  of 
special  gifts  and  endowments  (Gn  41**,  Kx  2S^  3H-' 
35''),  such  as  the  artistic  skill  of  liezalol  (Kx  30"-), 
the  military  tact  of  Joshua  (Ut  34"),  the  hcroisni 
of  the  Judges  (Jg  13'-"  14"  etc.),  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (1  K  S^) ;  as  the  well-spring  of  insjura- 
tion  in  the  Hebrew  lawgivers,  poets,  and  prophets 
(Nu  U"-"'-^,  2S23-,  1  K22--',  Ezk  11»,  l)n4»»5"), 
and  of  moral  jiuritv  and  strength  and  j)enitence 
(Noh  9=»,  1*8  51",  Is  G3""-,  Ezk  3(i-'"-,  Zee  12'"). 
E.specially  is  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit  con- 
nected with  the  mission  and  work  of  the  Messiah 
(Is  U"-  61"'),  on  whom,  as  the  prophets  foresaw,  it 
was  to  rest  in  the  fulness  of  strength  and  goodness.t 

ii.  These  aspects  of  the  working  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  must  be  sejiarately  examined. 

(«)  Creative  and  cvnservatinc  Operations  in 
Nature. — In  the  cosmogony  of  Gn  1  the  Spirit  of 
God  broods  —  nrnna  —  over  the  formle.ss  cosmic 
matter,  before  the  cosmos  begins  to  emerge  out 
of  chaos.  The  Greek  versions  render  the  verb 
by  iirecpipeTO  or  iirKpepdiiefov  (Vulg.  ferebatur), 
understandin''  by  ri?v-;D  'n  a  wind  sweeping  over 
the  abyss  (ct.  Ac  2-').  I5ut  the  verb  suggests 
another  image,  that  of  the  bird  brooding  over  her 
nest:  see  Delitzsch,  ad  luc,  and  cf.  Dt  32"; 
Chngigah,  ed.  Streane,  p.  84  ;  Basil.  M.  Horn,  in 
Ilexaeni.  2,  t6  4ir€<p4p€ro  [ipTjalv  [Zt'poj  tis])  ^^TjyoOvTai 
clvtI  too  ^vf^daXTTf  Kal  i^woyhvn  tt)v  rCtv  vdaruyv  (ftvaiv 
Kdrk  T^v  (lK6va  t^j  4irif)a^0L<aris  dpvtdos  ntxl  ^writrqv  ziva 
Svva.fj.ti'  ^vicltnjs  toTs  v-jro&a\irojj.^vots.  This  metaphor 
suits  the  secondary  rather  than  the  prim.ary  mean- 
ing of  nn  ;  it  is  not  the  wind,  but  the  divine  energ'.y 
that  is  regarded  as  vitalizing  the  germs  which  the 
Divine  Word  is  about  to  call  forth.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
Word  is  'speciallv  cliaracteristie  of  the  OT ' 
(Cheyne,  Origin  of' the  I'snlter,  p.  322  ;  cf.  Ps  33"). 
It  rests  on  the  relation  of  the  breath  to  the  voice, 
but  its  significance  is  not  limited  by  that  analogy. 
The  Breath  of  God  vitalizes  what  the  Word  creates. 
Moreover,  its  vitalizing  energy  is  continuous ;  it 
conserves,  renews,  or  withdraws  life,  in  the  cea.se- 
less  processes  of  nature  (Job  33^  Ps  33"  104*^). 
Thus  the  OT  already  justifies  the  epithet  rd  s"uio- 
iroioi',  applied  to  the  Divine  Spirit  by  the  Church 
in  the  '  Nicene '  Creed. 

(h)  Bestowal  of  intellectual  gifts. — 'The  LoKD 
God  .  .  .  breathed  into  [man's]  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life'  (D".nTc;fj,  tkotji'  fu^j),  by  virtue  of 
which  he  '  became  a  living  soul '  (n;n  cjj,  Gn  2'). 
This  ^/i^wjjffis  (cf.  Jn  20")  represents  the  Breath 
of  God  as  originating  the  personal  life  of  man, 
together  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers 
wliiib  distingiiisli  it  from  tlie  life  of  the  mere 
animal  (ntnfn  '•\  Ec  3'-').  As  the  sacre<l  Books 
proceed,  they  reveal  the  same  Eorco  lying  bcliind 
the  special  endowments  wiiich  mark  oil'  man  from 
man.  The  Divine  S|iirit  is  .said  to  bo  'in'  (Gn 
41*1,  Nu  'IV')  or  'upon'  (Nu  11"'-  24'-)  the  man 
wli3  po.s.Mes.ses  exceptional  powers  of  any  kind  ;  he 
is  what  he  is,  because  he  is  filled  with  trie  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  (trvdixa  dilov  aoipia^, 
E.x  3P  ;  wv.  alcOiiatus,  avv{<ttut.  Ex  2.S'  35",  Dt  34"). 

((•)  Inspiration  of  the  Prophets. — t>ne  gift  stands 
out  OS  pre  eminently  due  to  the  presence  in  man  of 

•  'll  '^,  in  fact.  Iho  divine  working  nthor  tlmn  tin*  divine 
nnttiro  that  the  Ilelirew  Scripturva  regard  on  spiritual'  (W.  It. 
Bniitli,  I'rophtU  I'/  Irrarl,  ji.  81). 

I  *  The  ilolv  Spirit '  is  not  an  OT  exprewion,  and  •  Hit'  or 
■  Thy  Ilolv  Spirit'  oi-cur*  only  in  la  63'0  H,  Vt  61". 


the  Spirit  of  God.  The  '  prophet '  (((•;;,  LXX  mostly 
irpoip-^T]! ;  on  the  etj'mology  of  the  Heb.  word  see 
\V.  K.  Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  390  f.),  or 
'seer'  (n^ti),  as  he  wasjcalled  till  after  the  age  of 
Samuel  (1  S  9^),  was  in  an  especial  sense  the 
man  of  the  Spirit  (ri'ij  O'tt,  ivOpuwot  6  vvfv/iaro^dpos, 
Hos  9'),  Vulg.  vir  spiritualis.  It  has  been  said 
that  'the  ideal  of  the  OT  is  a  dispensation  in 
which  all  are  prophets'  (W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC 
p.  291,  citing  Nu  11--') ;  and  the  title  of  prophet  ia 
given  to  Abraham  (Gn  20')  and  Moses  (Dt  18"), 
while  it  is  withheld  from  Balaam,  in  whom, 
though  '  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon '  him 
(Nu  24-),  the  sacred  writers  recognize  a  diviner  (rir 
^ai'TO',  Jos  13--)  rather  tlian  a  true  seer.  The  true 
propliet  is  one  who  is  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  into  communion  with  Him,  so  that  he  is 
enabled  to  interpret  the  divine  will,  and  to  act 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  God 
and  men.  The  prophetic  gift  belonged  to  the 
nation,  as  the  elect  people ;  but  it  was  realized 
in  its  highest  degree  only  by  those  whose  charac- 
ters and  lives  fitted  them  for  personal  intercourse 
with  God.  The  professional  prophet  seems  some- 
times scarcely  to  ha\e  risen  above  the  level  of 
IMimK-Q  (1  S  10"-  19-^');  the  change  of  'heart' 
promised  to  Saul  ( lO*"- ")  is  clearly  not  of  a  moral 
or  spiritual  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prophets 
who  tauglit  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  8th  cent, 
onwards  have  left  us  the  clearest  evidence  of  a 
genuine  inspiration  in  the  elevation  and  pene- 
tration of  their  teaching,  and  the  revelation  of 
a  spiritual  religion  which  their  writings  contain. 
No  other  national  literature  presents  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  attributed  by  the  prophets  them- 
selves to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  cf.  e.g.  2  S  23-  (where 
see  Driver's  note),  Ezk  2-  3'--  '*  etc.,  Mie  3',  and 
the  frequent  appeals  to  a  divine  source,  sudi  as 
the  repeated  ni.T  njx  r\'2  of  Is,  and  .ii.T-ij-i  -.ti  in  Jer. 

(d)  Anointing  the  Messiah. — The  Davidic  King, 
in  whom  the  elect  nation  was  to  hiid  its  crown 
and  consummation,  must,  as  the  lirst  Isaiah  fore- 
.saw  (Is  11'-),  receive  all  the  gifts  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  their  fulness  :  'the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding  (intellectual  gifts),  of  counsel  and 
power  (practical  powers),  of  the  knowledge  and 
tear  of  J '"  (religious  endowments).  In  the  strength 
of  this  abiding  presence  {dvanai'ffCTai  ^t'  ai^dv  wviOtia 
deoO)  the  Second  David  will  show  Himself  to  be  the 
perfect  King.  It  is  remarkable  that  Deutero-Isaiah 
ioretells  a  similar  equipment  of  the  '  Servant  of 
the  Lord,'  the  ideal  Israel.  '  I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him  '  is  J"'s  assurance  (42'),  and  the  Servant 
answers,  'The  LouD  God  hath  sent  me,  and  his 
Spirit '  (48'",  cf.,  however,  Delitzsch,  ad  loc.)  ;  '  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto 
the  meek  '  (61").  The  ideal  Proiibet  no  less  than 
the  ideal  King  needs  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and, 
wlien  He  comes,  shall  receive  it.  If,  as  some 
think  (Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  p. 
400),  the  propliet  himself  and  not  the  Servant  of 
J  '  is  the  s^icaker  in  tlie  last  jia.ssage,  the  ultimate 
reference  is  stUl  to  the  highest  lullilment  of  the 
proiilietic  ollice  (Lk  4-').  The  Spirit  is  the  xp^a^a 
which  makes  the  Christ  ('nx  n'l.T  n;'c). 

[c]  Moral  and  religions  Elevation. — The  ethi- 
cal side  of  the  S|iirit's  work  conies  into  view  in  the 
teaching  of  the  psalmists  and  proidiets.  In  I's  51" 
the  Spirit  is  described  as  ^j-jiTir",  LXX  tA  rKi!/«l 
<rov  t6  37101-,  i.e.  the  energizing  jirinciple  of  the 
divine  holiness  (Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  p. 
3'22  ;  on  the  idea  ot  'holiness.'  see  Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine,  etc.  p.  173  f.), — a  title  found  again  in 
Is  Vi'.V-  ".  In  the  Psalm  this  Divine  Spirit  of  Imli- 
iiess  is  apparently  reganled  as  imparting  to  the  in- 
dividual Israelite  dis|>ositions  which  may  bring  bim 
nearer  to  the  oharticter  of  God,  the  '  cle&n  heart ' 
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and  '  sttadfast  spirit ' ;  in  the  prophetic  passafie  it  is 
represented  as  having  dwelt  in  the  elect  nation  from 
the  days  of  the  Exodus  (cf.  Neh  9-'°,  Han  '-").  and 
as  grieved  hy  their  rebellions  against  its  guidance. 
Nor  was  the  moral  guidance  of  the  Spirit  limited 
to  Israel,  if  we  may  adopt  the  common  interpreta- 
tion of  Gn  6',  which  represents  the  Spirit  of  J"  as 
udging,  ruling,  and  working  in  men  hefore  the 
"lood  ;  but  the  sense  of  p;  is  uncertain  (Ox/.  Ileb. 
Lex.  p.  H)'2),  and  the  ethical  application  is  at 
least  doubtful  (Uelitzsch,  ad  loc).  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  prophets  foresee  a  large  exten- 
sion of  the  moral  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  days  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Jer  31  ""■, 
Ezk  36*"-),  and  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (2^)  speaks  of 
an  ontpourin"»  of  the  Si)irit '  upon  all  flesh,  which, 
although  it  is  conceived  under  the  image  of  a 
general  bestowment  of  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
pointed,  in  St.  I'eter's  judgment  (.\c  2"'-),  to  the 
Pentecostal  elVusion,  which  brought  with  it  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  heajts  of 
men  of  all  nations. 

A  difficulty  arises  from  the  mention  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  an  'evil  spirit  sent  by  or  pro- 
ceeding from  J"'  (JgOS",  IS  16"  [•"•  nxr]  18">,  1  K 
22="-  [nn,n  Ni-i,  ipp  '-i  •"•  w:],  2  Ch  18»"-'),  and  even 
of  an  'evil  spirit  of  God'  (1  S  19»  LXX  irvfuMO  BeoC 
rovr,pby).  Schultz(07'  Theol.  ii.  205,  270)  contends 
that  the  Spirit  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  the  Spirit 
of  God  working  good  or  evil  according  to  the 
character  of  the  man  on  whom  it  operates.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  tlie  sacred  writers  intend  to 
identify  the  'good  Si>irit'  of  God  (Ps  143"')  with 
the  power  which  inspired  Saul  with  iealousj-  and 
the  prophets  of  Ahab  with  lying  words.  The  evil 
spirit  \sfrom  God  and  is  God's,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
Mis  creature  and  under  His  control ;  but  it  is  not 
His  personal  energy.  As  Wellliausen  (on  1  S  16") 
points  out,  the  expression  .t.t  'i  is  apparontlj- 
limited  to  the  good  Spirit,  which  is  the  operative 
presence  of  J"  Himself. 

iii.  '  The  Spirit  of  God '  as  revealed  in  the  OT  is 
'  God  exerting  power  '  ( A.  B.  Davidson  on  Ezk  36^). 
On  this  account  it  is  invested  with  personal  quali- 
ties, and  personal  acts  are  ascribed  to  it.  If  tlie 
truth,  mercy,  and  light  of  God  are  partly  hyposta- 
tized  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps  4.3'  57'  etc.  ;  see  dlieyne, 
Orinin,  etc.  p.  322),  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  resides  in  the  depth  of  tlie 
Divine  Nature,  and  represents  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  world  and  in  man,  is  necessarily  regarded  as 
quasi-personal ;  it  broods,  rules,  speaks,  guides, 
quickens,  because  it  is  the  living  energy  of  a 
personal  God.  The  Spirit  of  J'  is  personal,  inas- 
much as  the  Spirit  is  God  (Ps  139',  Is  GS"-  '»). 
There  is,  besides,  a  quasi-independence  ascribed  to 
the  Spirit,  which  approaches  to  a  recognition  of 
distinct  personality  (cf.  e.g.  Is  48"),  especially  in 
passages  where  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  are  con- 
trasted (Schultz,  ii.  p.  184).  But  the  distinction 
applies  only  to  the  external  activities  of  these  two 
divine  forces ;  the  concept  of  a  distinction  of 
Persons  within  the  Being  of  God  belongs  to  a  later 
revelation. 

iv.  It  may  be  asked  whether  a  progress  can  be 
obser^-ed  in  the  OT  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  On  the 
one  hand,  certain  points  are  clear  from  the  (irst : 
the  Pentateuch  in  its  oldest  parts  reveals  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  source  and  support  of  tlie 
higher  life  in  man,  and  as  endowing  him  with 
intellectual  gifts,  and  in  particular  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  All  this  belongs  to  the  teaching  of 
JE,  while  P  adds  that  the  Spirit  at  the  Krst 
vitalized  the  cosmos.  Even  in  pre-exilic  times  tlie 
Spirit  is  revealed  as  the  quasi-personal  energy  of 
God  in  man  and  the  world.  The  greatest  prophet 
of  the  8th  cent,  already  recognizes  the  office  ot  the 
SpiritastheAcointer  of  the  Messiah  (Isll=*-).   But 


as  the  revelation  proceeds,  the  ethical  charact«i 
of  the  Spirit's  inlluence  on  man  conies  more  dis. 
tinctly  into  view.  The  higher  view  of  propliecy, 
as  contrasted  with  mere  soothsaying,  appears  lirsi 
in  Deuteronomy  (.see  Driver  on  Dt  18""--) ;  and  it 
is  to  the  period  of  the  Exile  and  the  dajs  that 
followed  it  that  we  must  probably  attribute  the 
thought  of  the  Spirit  as  the  regenerating  »nd 
directing  force  in  human  nature,  and  of  its  opera- 
tions as  about  to  be  extended  to  men  who  lay 
beyond  the  circle  of  kings  and  prophets,  and 
beyond  the  fold  of  Israel  (for  the  il.ate  of  Ps  51,  cf 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJV-,  p.  440  ;  Kirkpatrick,  P.m/ms, 
ii.  p.  284  ;  and  for  the  date  of  .loci,  see  Driver, 
Caiub.  Bible,  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  11  H'. ). 

Ii.  The  Apocrypha  of  OT  and  other  Jewish 
Literature. — i.  In  the  non-canonical  literature  of 
Palestine,  references  to  the  Divine  Spirit  are  rare, 
and  when  they  occur  are  little  else  than  echoes — 
sometimes  broken  and  imperfect  echoes — of  the 
canonical  teaching.  The  religious  man  is  filled 
with  the  sjiirit  of  understanding  (Sir  39' ;  cf. 
Is  IP);  on  the  ungodly  God  sends  the  spirit  of 
error  (Ps-Sol  8";  cf.  Is  19").  The  youth  Daniel, 
seized  by  righteous  indignation  at  the  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  tlie  case  of  Susanna,  is  represented  as 
having  his  holy  spirit  (tA  iri-fOua  t6  liyiov  waiSaptoi') 
stirred  within  liini  by  the  act  of  (Jod,  or  as  suddenly 
endowed  w  itli  the  spirit  of  wisdom  hy  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  (Sus«,  Theod.,  LXX).  The  son  of  David 
is  to  be  mighty  in  the  Holy  Spirit  [SivaTof  iv 
TTfev/iaTi  6.yii(i,  Ps-Sol  17'") ;  but,  as  tlie  Cambridge 
editors  of  the  P.salms  of  Solomon  point  out,  there 
is  in  this  no  approach  to  a  belief  in  a  personal 
Spirit  of  God,  altlioiigh  the  use  of  ri  rftO/m  ri  dvioK 
and  TT.-.  ayLOf  (lirst  in  Ps  50  [51]  ",  Is  03",  LXX)  is 
interesting  as  an  anticipation  of  NT  phraseWogj-. 
The  .above  list  nearly  exh.austs  the  references  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Palestinian  books.  The 
growingangelology  of  the  Pliari.sees  (see  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Time.':,  ii.  p.  748)  may  possibly  have 
obscured  the  biblical  conception  of  the  Divine 
Sjiirit  as  the  operative  force  in  nature  and  in  man  : 
thus  in  the  liook  of  Enoch  (UO'^-,  ed.  Charles, 
p.  156)  the  powers  of  nature  are  represented  as 
wielded  by  created  spirits,  amongst  whom  they 
have  been  distributed  ;  God  is  the  '  Lord  of  Spirits,' 
but  of  a  ruling  Spirit  of  God  no  mention  is  made. 
To  the  later  .lews  the  Holy  Spirit  was  chiefly  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (Cheyne,  Uriqin,  p.  33H)  :  they 
recognized  that  David  spake  by  tiie  Holy  Spirit  (Mk 
12-"'),  while  they  attributed  the  works  of  Christ  to 
the  operation  of  a  irxfC^a  aKadapTov  (Mk  3*).  Of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  they  entertained  the 
strongest  belief;  althouf'h  the  Torah  possessed 
unique  authority,  all  the  hooks  of  the  Canon  were 
sacred  (al  Upal  plpXoi,  t4  Ifpd  ^tjiMa,  Josephus,  Philo  ; 
see  the  refl'.  in  Kyle,  Cano7t  of  the  OT,  p.  291) ;  it 
was  realized  that  the  prophets  were  taught  hy  a 
divine  ajjlatxis  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  8,  tCiv  vpo<pip-C}i'  to,  fiir 
dfufTara  Kal  TraXai^rara  Kara,  ttjv  iiriTrvoiOiV  ttjc  dird 
ToD  8(oij  imfflifTuiv  ;  cf.  Ant.  IV.  vi.  5,  VI.  viii.  2). 
But  when  prophecy  ceased,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  been  suspended 
or  withdrawn. 

ii.  At  Alexandria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  con- 
sciousness of  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  surWved,  .associating  itself  with  tlie  philo- 
sophical thought  of  Hellenism  ,and  growing  under 
its  influence  into  new  forms  of  belief.  The 
Book  of  Wisdom  recalls  the  teaching  of  the  OT  as 
to  tlie  omnipresence  of  the  Spirit  (1',  irfdiia  Kvplou 
TreirXrjpuKfv  t6v  Kitaixov,  12^  rit  yap  dcpBaprdv  (Tov  TrvfOfid 
i<TTi.v  iv  Traaip),  its  conservating  and  sustaining 
power  in  nature  (1'  tA  avvix""  '"'i  T'CLvra),  its  special 
relation  to  man,  as  the  author  of  his  spiritual 
nature  (15"),  and  of  his  intellectual  endowments 
and  religious  knowledge  (7'  iireKa\e<rin7ii'  xal  ^\8i» 
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fiot  Tfevfia  ffoiplas,  9*'  ^ovXtjv  S^  aou  tIs  iyvui^  el  fii) 
cu  iSujKas  ffocpiav  Kal  iirffx^a^  rd  fi7t6f  cov  wffufia 
aw6  ii^iaTwv ;).  This  connexion  of  Wisdom  witli 
the  Spirit  appears  in  the  canonical  books,  hut 
in  Alexandrian  Jewish  thou;;ht  it  is  carried 
further.  The  Spirit  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Wisdom  (!*'•  ^710*' 70/)  TTt'eO/ia  7rai5tios  ,  .  .  (piXdyOpuirop 
yiip  TTveuna  ffotpia  .  ,  ,  6rt  nvsu/xa  Kvplov,  where  the 
linking  of  the  clauses  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  author's  meaning  ;  cf.  9"),  sometimes  regarded 
as  its  indwelling  power  (7~''  lany  yap  if  airj  wveOfia 
voepdv,  tiyioy,  fiovoyiv^s  ,  .  .  TravToSuvafioy,  iravT^wiffKo- 
■Kov).  The  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  linds 
its  completion  in  Philo.  The  Spirit  of^  Uud,  he 
says,  is  17  dKTjparos  aocpia  ^5  was  6  ixoipds  eUdrus 
;teT^x"  {Gig.  5f.).  Indivisible  in  itself,  it  can  be 
distributed  and  communicvted  like  lire  from  torch 
to  torch.  In  a  sense  the  Spirit  comes  to  all  men, 
since  even  the  worst  of  men  have  their  moments  of 
inspiration,  their  glimpses  of  better  and  higher 
things;  with  a  few,  the  wisest  and  the  best,  the 
divine  afflatus  abides,  and  they  become  the  '  hiero- 
phants'  and  instructors  of  trieir  kind  {Gig.  12). 
Philo's  conception  of  the  prophet  reverts  largely  to 
the  Platonic  ivOowiaaiJilii  (Tim.  71  D).  The  prophet 
is  simply  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  voice,  and 
so  long  as  he  is  under  divine  inlluence  he  cannot 
exercise  his  reason,  for  he  has  maile  over  the 
citadel  of  his  soul  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  in 
full  possession  of  it  (De  .ij)cc.  legrj.  8,  icad'  iv  xpi""" 
iv$ov<n^  .  ,  .  fieravnTTafjL^i'Ov  fiiv  rov  Xoytafxou  Kal 
vapaK^xtiipTlKi/ro^  tt}v  ^v  ^vxv^  d»rpti7roXtf,  iirtTntfioi- 
TT]K6ros  S^  Kal  ivi^KT)KbTos  rod  detov  Trfev/xcLTo^ :  cf. 
Qui.<i  rer.  div.  }icr.  53,  and  other  passages  quoted 
by  Sanday,  Inspiration,  p.  74  f.).  This  mechanical 
inspiration  was  shared,  according  to  Philo,  even 
by  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  OT  ( Vit. 
Mos.  ii.  7,  KaBa-mp  iifdovaiujvTiS  trpotcprfTivov),  Of  the 
ethical  aspect  of  the  Spirit's  work  in  man,  Philo  has 
little  to  say,  except  that  its  function  is  to  pnjmoto 
clearness  of  mental  vision  and  capacity  for  the 
intellectual  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  it  fulfils  tliis 
mission  either  by  purifying  and  elevatin<',  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  prophet,  by  superseding  the  natural 
faculties.  Of  the  Spirit  as  restoring  the  moral 
nature  of  man  we  hear  nothing ;  the  writings  of 
Philo  contain  no  reference  to  Ps  51""-  or  Ezk  SG'-'' 
(cf.  Ryle,  Philo  and  Holy  Scripture,  p.  29111'.). 
The  omission  may  be  partly  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  employs  himself  chielly  ahoiit  the 
Pentateuch,  but  it  is  more  probably  to  be  traced 
to  the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  interest  in 
Alexandrian  thought.  ' 

C.  The  New  Testament.— i.  The  NT  adopts  the 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Simit  by 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  NT  as  in  the  OT  the  terms  t4  Tveviia  rb  Hyiov 
{Tvfiipji  ^7101'),  ri  trvivpia,  rov  6eoO,  or  iri^eri/xa  OcoO,  ttv, 
Kvpiov,  or  sinijily  t6  TrKvp-a.,  or  in  certain  contexts 
the  anarthrous  irvevixa.  Hut  they  are  used  in  ([uite 
ditferent  proportions :  thus  t4  irvdiJAi  rb  iil7io>'  (irv. 
iy.),  found  in  the  Greek  OT  only  in  Ps  51  and 
Is  03,  occurs  in  the  NT  between  80  and  90  times, 
while  rb  Trvtdpxi  tov  Otov  [trv.  OeoO,  Kvpiov),  the  normal 
expression  in  the  LXX,  is  comparatively  rare  in 
NT.  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  NT  employ 
phrases  which  are  unknown  to  the  LXX  :  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  further  defined  as  the  '  Spirit  of  the 
Father  '  (Mt  10»'),  '  the  Spirit  of  his  Son '  (Gal  4«), 
the  '  Spirit  of  Jesus'  or  'of  Christ'  (Ac  IG',  Ko  8", 
Ph  1'",  1  P  1").  In  a  few  instances  the  i>luriil  is 
used  to  denote  the  various  gifts  or /ifpiff/iui  (He  2*) 
of  theoneSpirit ;  --.g.  1  Co  11",  Rev  1M»5"22".  New 
attributes  are  assigned  to  the  Spirit,  corresponding 
to  new  gifts  bestowed  upon  men  ;  we  read  not  only 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  (.\c  6'- '"),  but  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  (Jn  14"  15*'  IG'^),  of  life  (Uo  8"),  of  grace 
(He   10^),  of  sonship  (rij!  vlo0«Tlas,  Ro  8").     Above 


all,  the  Spiiit  receives  a  personal  name,  which  it 
shares  witli  the  Son  of  God  in  His  historical  mani 
testation  (Ju  14'"  dWoi/  wapaKXriToy  ;  14-"  lo-''  IG' 
6  TrapdKX-rjTOi).  These  facts  warn  us  that  in  passing 
from  OT  to  NT  we  may  expect  a  fuller  theology 
of  the  Spirit. 

ii.  The  new  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Christian  revelation  Ls  largely  historical. 
(rt)  The  gospel  history  opens  with  an  outburst  of 
prophecy.  As  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation 
drew  near,  men  and  women  in  Israel  found  them- 
selves lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  into  new  regions  of 
thought  and  endowed  with  new  powers  of  expression. 
The  movement  began  in  the  fainil}'  of  a  priest.  A 
child  was  born  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that  he 
should  '  be  tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his 
mother's  womb'  (Lk  lii^- ™) ;  and  the  inspiration 
was  shared  by  his  parents  (Lk  1^'-  ").  Others  were 
touched  by  the  same  current  of  divine  energy — 
Simeon,  to  whom  tliere  c.ame  an  oracular  warning 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  presence  of  the  infant 
Christ  (Lk  2-*''  TrvfVfia  fjv  dyiov  ^tt'  airriiv,  Kal  rjv  ain-i^ 
Kt-x^p'O^aTLtjiJiivoi'  vTrb  rod  wPivpLaro^,  k.t.X.) ',  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  who  was  accounted  a 
prophetess  (ifpotprp-ii,  Lk  2^).  Such  a  revival  of 
prophetic  gifts  had  not  occurred  since  the  daj-s  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  even  the  Maccabajan  age 
had  looked  for  it  in  vain  (1  Mac  4"  14"). 

(b)  The  new  prophecy  proclaimed  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  partly  preparing  His  way,  partly  wel- 
coming and  announcing  Him  when  He  came.  But 
the  chief  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  on  the 
Messiah  Himself.  It  fulfilled  itself  in  two  mir- 
aculous events — the  Conception  and  the  I5iiptisni  ; 
the  first  introductory  to  the  human  life  of  the 
Christ,  the  second  to  His  ministry  and  Messianic 
work. 

[a)  Two  Gospels  relate  in  independent  yet  not 
inconsistent  narratives  the  miracle  of  the  Concep- 
tion and  Virgin  Birth  (see  Gore,  Dissertotiuns, 
p.  36  f.).  In  both  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Lk  1'",  Mt  l"-  •■").  Both  contexts  are  conceived  in 
tlie  spirit  of  the  OT  and  belon"  to  the  earliest  age 
of  Christianity,  when  the  fullest  teaching  of  the 
gospel  had  not  yet  been  assimilated.  We  shall  there- 
fore probably  De  right  in  interjireting  Tn-fD/za  fiyioi' 
here  in  its  O T  sense,  as  the  power  of  God  in  active 
exercise,  although  we  may  believe  that  the  Church 
has  rightly  identified  this  power  with  the  personal 
Holy  i;host  revealed  by  Christ.  It  is  not  without 
signifuance  that  in  both  Gospels  the  power  which 
wrought  the  Conception  is  described  as  wfvfm  117101' 
ratlier  than  as  TveOfMi  deou  or  Kvpioj.  The  Holy 
Spirit  sanctified  the  Flesh  which  it  united  with  the 
Word  (Lk  l^  Stb  Kal  rb  ytwut/jevov  dyioy  KX-ridriffrrai). 
Not  only  was  '  the  new  departure  in  human  life,' 
which  began  with  the  birth  of  the  Second  Adam 
(Gore,  DiiS.  p.  Gy),  fitly  preceded  by  a  directly 
creative  act,  but  the  new  humanity  was  conse- 
crated at  the  moment  of  its  conception  by  the 
overshadowing  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  Concep- 
tion was  therefore  truly  '  immaculate' ;  that  which 
was  conceived,  although  true  llesh,  was  free  from 
the  taint  of  human  corruptiim.  It  is  worth  while 
to  notice,  in  jiassing,  that  the  Gospels  do  not  hint 
at  an  ininiaculate  conception  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  ;  the  special  illapse  of  the  Spirit  is  limited, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  the  conception  of  her 
Son.  (On  the  miraculous  conception  as  an  article 
of  the  Christian  faith  the  reader  may  consult 
Pearson,  On  tin-  Cneil,  art.  iii.,  and,  on  the  early 
history  of  the  doctrine,  the  jiresent  writer's  Apostles' 
Crcrd'.w.). 

(8)  The  Holv  Spirit  did  not  leave  the  sacre«I 
humanity  wliicli  it  had  sanctified  in  the  moment 
of  conception  ;  the  childho<id  of  Jesus  was  tilled 
with  a  strength  and  wisdom  which  were  the  marks 
of  a  special  grace  ( Lk  2"  t4  it  iraiJioi'  ,  .  iKparaiovrt 
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wXiipovntvof  aoipl^f  Kal  X'^P'S  Ofou  ^v  i-r*  airrS  ;  cf.  v."^). 
But  ia  or  about  Ilia  tliirtieth  year  {^y  .  .  uxrtl 
iTO>v  T^iditovTa)  a  stage  was  readied  when  a  new 
illapse  of  the  Spirit  on  tlie  Second  Adam  became 
necessary.  The  first  had  sanctilied  His  liuinanitVi 
the  second  was  to  consecrate  His  ollicial  life.  It 
tame  in  connexion  witli  the  baptism  of  John. 
Witl;  the  majority  of  the  religious  Israelites  of  His 
generation,  Jesus  went  to  be  baptized.  As  He 
rose  from  the  Jordan,  the  sij^n  was  given  by  which 
(he  liaptist  knew  Him  to  be  the  Messiah  (Jn  1^') ; 
John  saw  the  Spirit  descend  in  the  form  of  a  dove 
niul  rest  upon  Him.  Mr.  V.  C.  Conybeare (£w)»«i7or, 
IV.  ix.  p.  455)  cites  I'hilo  to  show  that  the  dove 
was  the  accepted  symbol  in  Alexandrian  thouglit 
of  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom,  and  concludes 
tliat  the  evanKcIists  have  converted  a  metaphor 
into  a  fact.  But  the  evangelists — the  Synoptists 
in  any  case — were  strangers  to  Alexandrian  sym- 
boli-sm,  and  they  limit  themselves  to  what  tliey 
believed  to  be  matters  of  fact.  In  this  case  the 
fact  depends  on  the  eye-witness  of  the  Baptist, 
attested  by  his  disciple,  St.  John.  The  evangelists, 
however,  guard  against  the  impression  that  the 
Spirit  assumed  a  material  form  (Mt  lio-fJ  irepio-Tepdi-, 
Jlk,  Lk,  Jn  u5  IT.) ;  even  St.  Luke's  <ru^ar(\(p  iloti. 
does  not  involve  tliis  inference.  The  appearance, 
wliether  real  or  subjective,  w.as  doubtless  symboli- 
cal, but  the  symbol  rests  on  the  OT.  It  carries  our 
tlioughts  bac1v  to  the  birdlike  motion  attributed 
to  the  Sj)irit  in  Gn  1'.  At  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
the  S[)irit  of  God  brooded  a  second  time  over  the 
waters,  to  vivify  a  new  creation  by  resting  on  the 
new  Ile.ad  of  mankind.  If  the  sj'mbolism  of  the 
dove  is  to  be  pressed,  it  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  Lord  s  ministry  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  10'"). 

The  illapse  at  the  baptism  was  regarded  by  the 
first  generation  as  the  anointing  of  the  Christ  (Ac 
10^  fx_pi<Tev  airrbv  6  6cd^  TTfeu/xart  ayltffKal  Si'cd^et).  In 
the  historical  books  of  the  OT  ri'i:7ri,  LXX  6  xP^aTbi, 
is  the  title  of  the  priest  (Lv  4^-  »• '«  6"),  and  the  king 
(1  S  12'  etc.),  who  were  admitted  to  their  respective 
offices  by  the  ceremony  of  unction.  In  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets  the  title  is  specially  given  to  the 
Davidic  King  (Ps  2^  17"  19'  etc. ),  or  to  a  king  raised 
up  by  God  for  a  certain  work  (Is  45'  t(^  xP'^'V 
/iov  Ki'tptfi),  or  to  Israel  regarded  as  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  or  to  a  prophet  who  speaks  in  His 
name  (Is  61').  But  when  the  form  of  the  Second 
David  took  shape  in  the  inspired  thought  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  expectations  of  the  Jewish  people, 
it  was  to  tlie  future  kin"  of  Israel  that  the  name 
was  usually  applied.  The  Psalms  of  Solomon 
already  speak  of  'the  Lord  Christ'  (IT**  IS"'-,  see 
Ryle  and  James,  note  on  17^),  and  the  Gospels 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  advent  the  Christ 
was  expected  both  by  Jews  {e.g.  Jn  1™)  and 
Samaritans  (Jn  4-').  iThe  Jemsh  Messiah,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  the  anointed  king  ;  the  conception 
of  Messiah  as  the  Propliet  was  less  distinct,  and  that 
of  a  Christ-Priest  {IcpeOs  i  xp^arbi,  Lv  4°- '°  6--) 
entirely  wanting,  until  it  presented  itself  to  the 
■writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (St.inton, 
Jrwi.ih  and  Chrktian  Messiah,  p.  293  ii'.).  Yet  the 
Church  has  rightly  seen  that  the  work  to  which  the 
Messiah  was  anointed  was  sacerdotal  and  prophetic 
R,s  well  as  regal.  The  baptism,  with  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit,  was  the  consecration  of  Jesus  to  the 
Messianic  office  in  all  tlie  fulness  of  its  functions 
and  powers.  Some  of  the  Fathers  find  the  moment 
of  the  Messianic  unction  in  tlie  miraculous  Concep- 
tion (so  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  expounds  Ps  45',  and 
Bee  Aug.  De  Tnn.  xv.  46,  cited  by  Mason,  Baptism 
and  Confirmation,  p.  94),  liut  the  earlier  inter- 
pretation fixes  upon  the  Baptism  :  see  Iren.  III. 
IX.  3,  '  Verbum  Dei  .  .  qui  est  Jesus  .  .  qui  et 
■ssumpsit  camem  et  nnctus  est  a  Patre  Spiritu, 


Jesus  Christus  factus  est';  cf.  Jerome  on  Is  81.* 
The  Gnostic  schools  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  Baptism,  confusing  the  descending  Spirit 
with  the  pre-existent  Christ  and  ignoring  the  mir- 
aculous Conception.  But  if  the  Incarnate  life 
began  with  theover8ha<lo\ving  of  Mary,  the  official 
Messianic  life  dates  from  the  Baptism  (cf.  Pearson, 
art.  ii.).  (7)  From  that  moment  Jesus  began  His 
Christ- work  (Lk3^i?>''I.dpx4M"''>s),  and  in  the  oldest 
record  of  tlie  ministry  it  is  regarded  as  the  apxh 
evaYte\Uv  (Mk  1'").  Henceforth  His  life  is  full  of 
the  manifested  workings  of  the  Spirit,  in  whose 
energy  the  evangelists  find  the  source  of  the 
teaching,  miracles,  and  entire  ministry  of  the 
Christ  (Alk  l'^,  Lk  4'- »,  Mt  12'»,  Ac  1-).  'Some  of 
the.se  revealed  relations  between  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  ministrj-  of  Christ  are  of  special  interest. 
Immediately  after  the  baptism  the  Spirit  impelled 
Him  to  meet  the  Tempter  in  the  wilderness  (Mt, 
avTjxBfi  vtr6  toD  wvevpLaroi ;  Mk,  t6  irveOfxa  aCrdy 
iKfiiWei).  The  conquest  of  evil  being  at  once  the 
first  responsiliility  of  the  Second  Adam,  and  the 
first  step  in  the  redemption  of  the  race,  it  was 
the  first  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Christ.  The 
Spirit  of  God  in  man  was  shown  to  be  the  power  by 
wliich  the  spirit  of  evil  is  to  be  overcome  :  '  e\ery 
victory  won  is  'His  alone.'  To  the  lloly  Spirit 
also  our  Lord  attributes  His  power  to  cast  out 
unclean  spu'its  from  the  possessed  (Mt  12-").  We 
may  extend  the  saying  to  His  other  miracles  (cf. 
Jn  14'"  6  d^  7raW)p  iy  ipLol  fxivwy  [i.e.  by  the  Spirit] 
TToici  t4  (pya  avrov).  When  in  the  5th  cent. 
Nestorius  unduly  pressed  this  point,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria guarded  the  doctrine  01  the  Incarnation  by 
insisting  that  the  Spirit  by  which  Christ  wrought 
was  His  own,  and  not  an  imparted  power,  foreign 
to  His  personal  life  (Annth.  9).  Nevertheless,  the 
truth  remains  that  the  Spirit,  who  is  one  with  the 
Son  in  the  Divine  Unity,  was  imparted  to  His 
humanity,  and  strengthened  it  with  supercatural 
power,  'rhe  same  is  true  of  Christ's  teaching  ;  the 
Lord  Himself  ascribes  it  to  the  anointing  Spirit 
(Lk  4'"-)-  As  the  supreme  prophet  He  spoke  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  not  at  intervals  as  other 
propliets,  but  whenever  He  opened  His  lips  to 
teach.  Yet  behind  the  human  faculties  which 
were  guided  by  the  Spirit,  was  the  eternal  Word  in 
personal  fellowship  with  the  Father;  His  form u hi 
IS  not  that  of  the  old  prophets,  'Thussaith  the 
Lord,'  but  one  which  expressed  personal  authority 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you.' 

(c)  'I'he  Spirit  descended  on  the  Second  Adam  to 
abide  (Jn  P-** ;  contrast  Gn  &  LXX).  The  illapse 
was  not  a  momentary  act,  but  a  new  departure  in 
human  life,  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  in  man.  The  'Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews  '  has  rightly  seized  upon  this  point : 
'  descendit  fons  omnis  spiritus  sancti  et  requievit 
super  eum  et  dixit  illi :  Fill  mi,  in  omnibus 
prophetis  expectabam  te  ut  venires  et  requies- 
cerem  in  te ;  tu  es  enini  requies  niea.'  But  the 
Baptist's  testimony  reaches  further.  The  Sjiirit 
became  immanent  in  the  Sacred  Humanity,  that  it 
might  be  communicated  through  the  Christ  to 
mankind.  Jesus  was  baptized  with  the  Spirit,  that 
He  might  baptize  the  world  therewith  (Jn  1^  ;  cf. 
Mt  3",  Mk  V,  Lk  3'«).  The  experience  of  the  first 
generation  of  believers  showed  that  this  hope 
was  realized  ;  Christians  shared  Christ's  unction 
(1  Jn  •2-'°),  and  the  unction  abode  in  tnem,  as  it 
abode  in  Christ  (v.-'').  This  conviction  was  expressed 
in  the  early  use  of  unction  in  connexion  with 
Christian  baptism  (Tert.  De  bapt.  7  ;  Cypr.  Ep. 
70;  CjT.  Hier.  Cat.  myst.  ii.). 

Two    historical    events    mark    the    ext  nsion 

•  Pearson  points  out  that  the  two  views  are  not  necessarily 
inconsistent,  referring  to  the  double  unction  received  by  L>avid 
(1  S  1013,  2  S  24,  63). 
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of  tlie  Messianic  untfion  to  the  Cliurcli.  (a)  On 
the  ni;4lit  tliat  folluwed  the  Itesurreetion  Christ 
cominunicaled  the  Spirit  to  the  apostles  (Jii  20-'- 
^f^tpOarjaei'  Kai  \^7fi  avroU  Ad/icre  Tri'tO^ua  ci^to*'). 
The  act  wliich  accompanied  the  gift  clearly  looks 
hack  to  Gn  2' ;  a  new  s]iirit  was  breatlied  into 
liumanity  by  the  risen  Lord.  He  began  with 
the  a[>ostles,  quickening  them  by  communicating 
His  own  Spirit,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  carry 
on  IHs  work  {KaOibs  a.ir(aTa\Kiv  ixe  6  naT-fip,  KiyCi 
ir^/iTTu)  li/ias).  The  gift  'answers  to  the  power  of 
the  Resurrection'  (Westcott,  citing  Godet) :  it  is 
primarily  the  quickening  of  the  sniritual  life  of 
the  apostles,  but  it  is  conferred  witn  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  which  lies  before  them.  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity  to  interpret  XdjSfre  as  if  it  were 
\illitj/taB(  (Theodore  of  Mopsuestia),  and  to  refer  it 
to  the  Pentecostal  ellusion.  The  apostles  received 
on  Ea.ster  night  the  lirst-fruits  of  the  new  life  of 
the  Spirit  secured  to  the  Church  by  the  Lord's 
Kesurrection,  and  were  thus  consecrated  and  en- 
dowed for  their  great  ministry.  Their  successors 
were,  potentially  at  least,  included  in  the  gift,  and 
the  Western  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  rightly  saw- 
in  the  WiixAs  AccipUe  Hpiritum  sanctum  the  promise 
of  all  niinisteriaJ  power  (Hooker,  EccUs.  Pol.  V. 
Ixxvii.  5). 

(/3)  H  the  Kesurrection  brought  the  quickening 
])o\ver  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Eleven  and  to  tliose  who 
should  succeed  them  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
tlie  Ascension  was  followed  by  the  outpouring  of 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Church  (Ac  1°'* 
2"'-).  As  at  the  baptism  of  the  Christ  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  apostles,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
was  accompanied  by  external  signs.  The  dove  did 
not  reappear,  nor  was  the  breath  of  Christ  felt, 
but  the  sound  of  a  great  gale  ('^X"'  Ciatrep  (Pepajiiurii 
TTKo^s  fiialas)  fell  upon  tlie  ear,  and  tongues  of  llame, 
darting  hither  and  tliither  and  finally  resting  on 
tlie  heads  of  all,  appealed  to  the  ej'e.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  wind  had  been  explained  by  our  Lord 
(.Jn  3'-  *) ;  the  fire  would  remind  the  apostles  of  the 
prediction  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  3"  etc.).  Every 
detail  had  its  signilicance.  The  sound  of  the 
nishin<;'  wind  seemed  to  fill  the  house,  for  the  new 
life  was  to  permeate  the  whole  world.  The  tongues 
of  fire  were  self-distributing,  and  none  was  left 
without  his  portion,  for  the  Spirit  divideth  to  evcrj- 
man  as  it  wills  (1  Co  12"),  and  all  believers  are 
made  to  drink  of  the  same  Fountain  (i/j.  ").  The 
gift  was  at  once  collective  and  individual ;  it  was 
for  the  whole  body,  and  for  each  member. 

Both  from  the  promise  of  Christ  and  from  the 
event,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pentecostal  gift  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Spirit's  relations  to  mankind.  The  '  dispensation 
of  the  Sjiirit,'  which  began  at  the  Pentecost  after 
the  Crucifixion,  was  so  great  an  advance  on  all 
earlier  manifestations  that  St.  John  does  not 
hesitate  to  deny  that  there  had  been  any  gift  of 
the  .Spirit  before  it  (Jn  7^  oBiru  yap  i/v  TftO/M  : 
see  'Westcott  tal  loc,  and  cf.  Ac  I'J-).  The  new 
manifestation  dilt'ered  from  the  old,  not  in  degree 
only,  but  in  kind ;  before  the  Incam.ation  the 
Spirit  had  no  abiding  place  in  man  ;  since  Pente- 
cost the  presence  of  tlie  Spirit  is  immanent  in  the 
Church  (Jn  H'" ;  cf.  Cyril.  Alex,  on  Jn  7**  ti]v 
6\oiix^PV  '^^^  6\6K\Trjpov  KaToiKTjfnv  iv  dvOpuinots  rod 
aylov  TrvfvpiCiTo^  a-qixaivuif  avriiv  t'Trarojr»)(TuJ/t€i').  The 
coming  of  the  Spirit  corresponds  to  the  coming  of 
the  Son,  miitnti.t  mutandis.  The  Son  came  to 
unite  Himself  to  human  nature,  the  Sjiirit  came  to 
inhabit  it.  The  Son  came  to  t-abernade  amongst 
men,  the  .Spirit  to  dwell  in  them.  But  with  each 
coming  a  divine  mission  began  wliich  marks  a  new 
departure  in  (iod's  dealings  with  mankind. 

(>)  The  coming  of  the  Spirit,  like  the  coming  of 
the  Son,  manifested  itself  at  first  by  supernatural 


signs.  To  regard  the  gifts  of  tongues  as  unl  is- 
torical  (Zellor,  Weizsiieker),  is  permissible  only  to 
tho.se  who  deny  the  possibility  of  the  niiraculoiig. 
That  the  fact  is  recorded  by  so  careful  a  historian 
as  i,uke,  writing  within  half  a  century  of  the  event, 
and  with  opiiortunilies  of  investi'jating  the  truth  of 
the  story  wliich  reached  back  at  least  twenty  yean 
further,  m.ay  lead  us  to  hesitate  before  we  assent 
to  the.se  views.  The  y\uij<ro\a\la.  of  Ac  2  may  have 
been,  like  the  wind  and  the  fire,  rather  a  sign  of 
the  Spirit's  coming  and  a  symbol  of  His  work,  than 
a  gift  intended  to  supersede  the  acquirement  of 
foreign  tongues,  or  even  an  actual  assistance  to  tho 
apostles  in  their  subsequent  preaching.  But  if  we 
may  trust  the  primitive  fragment  ajipended  to  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  the  Lord  Himself  had  promised 
His  disciples  some  manifestation  of  this  kind  ('Mk' 
16")  ;  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  undoubted  Epistles 
leaves  no  doubt  that  some  form  of  the  manifestation 
existed  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  ( 1  Co  12^  13'-  *  14"'-). 
Further,  we  have  the  witness  of  Irena^us  (ap.  Eus. 
HE  V.  7)  that  he  h.-id  himself  heard  the  gift 
exercised  in  its  Pentecostal  form  (ttoXXuk  dKovo/iev 
doiXtpuiv  ,  ,  TavTodairaU  \a\ovvr<jtv  5ia  roO  Trvfv/xa.Toi 
yXiiiraats).  The  gift  was,  however,  singularly  open 
to  abuse,  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  ha\e  felt  that  it 
had  nearly  fullilled  its  purpose,  and  might  soon 
disappear  (1  Co  13').  Propliecy,  another  Pente- 
costal gift,  if  le.s3  novel  and  impressive,  fills  a 
larger  place  in  the  earl}'  history  of  the  Church. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  St.  Peter  claimed  that  the 
words  in  which  Joel  foretold  a  great  revival  and 
extension  of  prophecy  in  the  latter  days  had  been 
fulfilled  by  tne  coming  of  the  Spirit  (Ac  2'"'-). 
Prophets  accordingly  arose  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
(Ac  II-''  13'  15^-  lit"  21"),  and  took  rank  next  after 
apostles  (1  Co  12^,  Eph  2-'"  3»  4"),  in  some  localities 
surviving  as  an  order  into  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion (ZJiV/ufAe,  10-13).  The  new  prophecy  surpassed 
in  St.  Paul's  esteem  all  other  spiritual  gitts,  because 
of  its  ethical  value  (1  Co  14'-  '^-  ■■).  The  NT  prophet 
was  the  inspired  teacher  of  the  first  age  :  if  he  left 
no  literary  remains  which  can  be  compared  with 
the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  it  is  ditticult 
to  exaggerate  his  importance  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Church,  when  the  local  bishops  or  presbyters  were 
as  yet  but  little  qualified  to  instruct  their  congre- 
gations in  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
apostles'  wTitings  were  as  yet  incomplete  or  im- 
perfectly circulated.  But  the  institution,  as  St. 
Paul  saw  (1  Co  13'),  lacked  permanence,  and  it  was 
gradually  superseded,  notwithstanding  the  Mon- 
tanist  reaction,  by  the  local  ministry,  strengthened 
by  the  growth  of  the  Episcopate. 

One  invaluable  monument  of  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  the  first  generation  has  survived  to  our  own 
time.  It  was  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
brinL;  to  the  remembrance  of  the  ajiostles  the 
words  and  acts  of  Christ,  and  that  He  should  lead 
them  into  the  whole  cycle  of  Christian  truth. 
The  Gospels  witness  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
of  tlie.se  promises;  the  Acts,  ICpistles.  and  Apoc- 
alypse correspond  to  the  second.  The  literature  of 
the  first  generation,  preserved  in  the  Canon  of  the 
NT,  bears  the  impress  of  an  inspiration  which  we 
miss  when  we  pass  to  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and 
'  Barnabas.'  It  is  a  standing  proof  of  tho  :«»\lity  of 
the  miracle  of  Pentecost  that  tho  first  age  of  the 
Church  should  have  produced  a  series  of  writings 
which,  in  the  elevation  of  their  spiritual  tone  and 
the  fruitfulne.ssof  I  heir  teaching,  remain  absolutely 
alone.  Side  by  side  with  this  monument  of  the 
Spirit's  work  must  bo  placed  another — the  Christian 
Society,  or  Catholic  Church.  As  the  idea  of  the 
Cliurdi  rose  before  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  he  saw- 
in  its  external  form  a  Inidy  which  the  .Spirit  o( 
God  animated  and  iiiiido  one  (1  Co  12",  Eph  4*). 
History  has  proved  his  words  true.     The  vilalit] 
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of  the  fjreatest  and  oldest  comimiiiity  in  the  worhl 
witnesses  to  the  divine  power  whioli  br<)n;,'ht  it 
into  bein''.  Tlie  Church  on  her  part  has  marked  her 
sense  of  her  dependence  on  the  Spirit  by  the  order 
of  her  creed  :  she  believes  in  her  own  pernmnence 
and  life,  because  she  believes  in  the  Holy  (Uiost. 
Cvdo  .  .  in  S/>irUums(i>iitum,  srinctam  Kcrlcsi'im. 

iii.  We  turn  now  from  the  historical  facts 
c<mnected  with  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  tlie  apostles  in  reference  to 
the  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(a)  (a)  With  one  conspicuous  exception,  here- 
after to  be  stated,  the  teacliing  of  Clirist  upon  this 
subject,  so  far  as  it  is  reportc<l  by  the  Syn(>i)tists, 
goes  but  a  little  way  beyond  that  of  the  Ul.  He 
recognizes  the  inspiration  of  the  OT  Scriptures 
(Mt  22",  Mk  12^,  Lk  24-»'-«)  and  His  own 
Messianic  unction  (Lk  4",  Mt  12^)  ;  to  ascribe  His 
works  to  Buelzclnil  is  to  blasplieme  the  Sjiirit,  and 
therefore  to  commit  an  'eternal  sin'  (Mk  3-"). 
This  saying,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  context 
(Mt  12^-),  attributes  Deity  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  but 
does  not  on  that  account  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
OT  revelation  (see  above,  p.  404).  Occo-sionally, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  our  Lord  as  look- 
ing forward  to  a  fuller  comin"  of  tlie  Spirit. 
The  apostle.s  will  be  inspired  to  defend  tliemselves 
before  the  world  (Mt  lU-'") ;  nay,  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  be  given  by  the  Tat  her  in  heaven  to  all  who 
ask  Him  for  the  gift  (Lk  11").  A  remarkable 
reading  in  St.  liUke's  recension  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
gives  the  petition,  iXd^roj  rd  dyiov  ir»'fO/Mi  cou  ^(p'ijfidi 
Kal  KuBapiaaTiji  tj^S?  (Chase,  The  Lord's  Prayer,  etc., 
24  f.  ;  Kescli,  Arjrnpha,  p.  398) ;  but  it  is  valuable 
only  as  showing  the  interpretation  which  the 
Church  put  upon  the  opening  clauses  of  the  Prayer. 

{$)  The  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  relates  a  series 
of  conversations  running  through  the  course  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  which  reveal  entirely  new  views 
of  the  Spirit's  relation  to  the  individual  life,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  God.  The  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  (Jn  3°"")  a.sserts  the  principle  of  the 
new  birth,  tracing  the  beginnings  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  men  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  apiiarcntly 
connecting  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  with  the  future 
sacrament  of  Christian  baptism.  Similarly,  the 
discourse  of  Jn  6  speaks  of  the  spiritual  food  of 
the  new  life,  which  was  to  lie  imparted  iu  the 
nij'stery  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  In  the  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4'°), 
and  the  proclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Jn  I'"'-),  the  Lord  directs  attention  to  Hinself 
as  the  Fountain  of  the  Spirit,  from  which  believers 
should  continually  receive,  and  in  turn  communi- 
cate, fresh  supplies  of  the  water  of  life.  The 
language  is  mystical,  but  the  evangelist  was  able 
after  the  event  to  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Spirit  (Jn  T^,  Rev  22").  But  the  fullest 
and  clearest  revelation  was  reserved  for  the  last 
discourse  on  the  night  before  the  Passion  (Jn 
1416.17.26  15M  16?.  1S)_     It  opgjis  „.ijj,   t],e  promise, 

'  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you 
another  Paraclete,  to  be  with  you  for  ever,  the 
Spirit  of  truth '  (cf.  v.^  6  Si  vapaKXriTO!,  rb  irvcvfia 
t6  6.yior,  where  the  identification  is  complete).  The 
Holy  Spirit,  then, was  to  be  Chri.st's  substitute  and 
representative  on  earth,  a  vicnria  vis  (Tertullian, 
Prttscr.  13) ;  and  the  work  assigned  to  Him  is  that 
of  an  advocate  (on  TrapdKXTjros  see  Westcott's 
<letached  note,  and  Liglitfoot's  early  work.  On  a 
Fresh  Revision  of  the  NT',  p.  .50  f.).  No  function 
more  characteristic  of  person.al  life  could  have  been 
attributed,  and  Christ  speaks  accordingly  of  the 
Spirit  as  6  irapd^Xijros,  not  as  rd  TrapdK\7jrov, — a  choice 
01  gender  which  is  emphasized  by  the  repeated  use 
of  the  masculine  pronoun(^/(frvo5|Uo/)Ti>p)i(rci  .  .  ^Ke'ifo! 
i\('-y(ei  .  .  ,  ^KCivos  ifii  So(a(r<i.)  But  the  personality 
of  the  Dejiut;  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  Lord  s 


reasoning  ;  no  impersonal  influence  could  supply 
the  lack  of  personal  jiiiidance  and  probation  wliicli 
the  apostles  would  feelwhen  the  Lord  was  taken  from 
them.*  It  is  therefore  futile  to  compare  His  mode 
of  speaking  in  this  nassage  with  the  prosopojuria 
by  which  in  the  Ol  and  Apocrypha  the  wi.sdoin 
of  tJod  is  described  as  a  personal  (female)  agent. 
Further,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  Christ  ia 
speaking  in  Jn  14-10  merely  of  a  new  operation  of 
divine  jjower  in  man  (cf.  l\  139'),  or  of  His  own 
Spirit  as  perpetuating  itself  in  tlie  lives  of  His 
disciples.  Fur  He  proceeds  to  distinguish  the 
coming  Paraclete  both  from  the  Father  and  from 
Himself:  'the  Father  will  give  j'oii  another  Para- 
clete .  .  .  the  Father  will  send  [him]  in  my  name  .  .  . 
I  will  send  him  from  the  Father  .  .  .  the  Spirit 
of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  The 
dill'erentiation  is  perfect;  the  Spirit  i«>  not  the 
Father,  nor  is  He  tlie  Son  ;  as  a  Person,  He  is  dis- 
tinct from  both.  Again,  we  are  permitted  to  learn 
something  as  to  His  relation  to  both.  He  is  sent 
by  both,  but  He  is  sent  by  the  Son  from  the 
Father ;  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  (xapd  to5 
jraTpos).  Although  this  is  scarcely  equivalent  to 
the  ecclesiastical  phrase  iK  toS  rarpds  (see  Wcstcott, 
ad  loc,  and  on  tlie  origin  of  the  later  phrase,  cf. 
Hort,  Tivo  Dissertations,  p.  80  f.),  the  words  used 
by  Christ  teach  implicitly  that  the  Spirit  possesses 
an  eternal  relation  with  the  Father  upon  which 
His  temporal  mission  rests  (cf.  Jn  10^- '■"  with  1", 
and  Westcott's  notes). 

The  Lord  proceeds  in  the  same  great  discourse 
to  shadow  forth  the  work  to  wTiich  the  new 
Paraclete  was  about  to  be  sent.  His  mission 
would  be  primarily  to  thedi.sciples  and  the  Church 
(Jn  14'*-  "),  in  the  way  of  fellowship  {ij.e0'  vpiCiv), 
jiresence  (irop'  viiiv),  and  indwelling  (^i-  iip.iv) ;  and 
this  threefold  relation  was  to  be  permanent  (th  t6v 
aiuiva),  not,  as  Christ's  historical  manifestation, 
transient  (AVestcott).  His  functions  would  be 
(1)  to  carry  on  the  teaching  work  of  Christ,  partly 
by  quickening  the  memories  of  Christ's  immediate 
followers  (Jn  H-'"),  partly  by  guiding  them  into 
new  truth,  till  all  had  been  learnt  (Jn  14='  10'"),  and 
revealing  the  new  order  (Jn  16"  t4  ipxip-fi"'-  dvay- 
yf\u  vfitp) ;  (2)  to  glorify  the  Son,  as  the  Son 
glorifies  the  Father,  by  revealing  the  Son  to  the 
Church  in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  (Jn  10'^- '"). 
But  the  Spirit  would  also  have  a  mission  to  the 
world,  although  it  could  not  discern  or  recognize 
Him  (14"  oil  $eaipei  a&rii  or5^  yivuicKd).  He  would 
co-operate  with  the  Church  in  bearing  witness 
to  Christ  (Jn  IS'-""),  and  His  witness  would 
carry  the  force  of  an  irresistible  conviction  (Jn  10' 
^Xiy^ei  Tbv  xio-^oi/)  concerning  the  great  facts  of 
human  sin,  divine  righteousness,  and  the  process 
of  judgment  by  wlii(di,  from  the  Advent  onwards, 
the  victory  of  righteousness  is  being  determined. 

(7)  The  crowning  revelation  followed  the  Resur- 
rection, and  is  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  alone  (28"). 
The  disciples  had  been  taught  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  a  living  Person,  and  that  He  is  not  to 
be  identified  witli  either  the  Father  or  the  Son. 
From  the  formula  of  baptism  they  now  learnt  that 
the  three  Persons  are  comprehended  under  One 
Name ;  the  Spirit  is  one  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  the  LTnity  of  the  Divine  Life.  The  words 
justify  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  creeds  and  the  worship  of  the 
universal   Church  (BasU,  Ep.  ii.  125,  itZ  yap  r)/'S» 

•  WTien  lieyschla?  (-VT*  Theolnpy,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  p.  279)  writes, 
'The  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  third  Divine  pereon- 
ftlity  ...  is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  importations  into 
tile  Holy  Scriptures,'  he  assumes  that  this  idea  has  been 
imported,  and  that  his  own  construction  of  the  Lord's  words 
(■  just  a  pictorial  personification ')  is  convincing  and  even 
nercHsan.'.  A^rainst  these  assumptions  must  be  set  (1)  the 
pl.iin  and  natural  inten>retation  of  Christ's  words,  and  (2)  the 
judpTnent  of  the  Christian  Society,  in  which,  according  lo 
Christ's  promise,  the  Spirit  dwells. 
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fjifOa,  oo^d^fLV  5^  tjs  7rf7riffrei'\'ajuc»').  Hut  tlicv  also 
foretell  the  new  relation  wliicli  uiiilir  the  gospel 
was  to  subsist  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Spirit  of  Hod.  To  be  baptized  '  into  the  Name  .  .  . 
of  the  Holy  Ghost'  is  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
lifelong  dependence  upon  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
consecration  to  the  service  which  lie  inspires. 

(A)  I'Voia  the  moment  of  the  I'entecostal  descent 
the  presence  of  the  Paraclete  entered  as  a  fact  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  society,  (a)  The 
apostles  realized  at  once  that  the  promise  of  Christ 
had  Ijeen  fullilled,  and  that  a  new  dispensation  had 
begun  (Ac  2^-^'-).  As  the  years  went  on,  they 
were  able  to  interpret  from  tlieir  own  experience 
the  details  of  Christ's  teaching  (cf.  Ac  5'-,  1  .In  5" 
with  Jn  15=«;  Ac  9»'  with  .In  14'«;  1  P  4»,  Ja  4» 
with  Jn  14'^- ").  They  realized  that  as  apostles 
they  were  specially  endowed  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  to  practise  a  deception  upon  them  m  their 
ajxistolic  character  was  to  attempt  to  deceive  the 
Iloly  Spirit,  and  therefore  to  lie  to  God  (Ac  5^-*- ") ; 
when  tney  and  other  ollicers  of  the  Church  took 
counsel  on  matters  of  discipline,  the  Holy  Spirit 
shared  their  deliberations  and  their  judgment 
(Ac  15") ;  to  them,  as  apostles,  belonged  the 
ower  of  imparting  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  baptized 
ly  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  (Ac  8'"-  19',  cf.  He 
6^) ;  individually,  they  were  conscious  of  receiving 
direct  communications  from  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac 
11'-  13-  IG*-').  But  they  recognized  also  that  the 
gift  belonged  to  the  wtiole  (Church  and  to  every 
member  of  it  (Ac  2^  lO"""  11">- '"  13"  15»- ').  This 
fact  was  evidenced,  not  merely  by  miraculous 
manifestations  (Ac  10^'*  19'),  but  by  the  new  life 
of  the  Christian  brotherhood.  Miracles  might 
have  cliielly  attracted  attention  in  the  tirst  days, 
liut  even  then  the  practical  wisdom  and  joyful 
Bpirit  of  the  common  Christian  life  were  seen  to  be 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ac  6'  13»-') ;  and  tlie 
maturere.\perienceof  the  Apo.stolic  Church  realized 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  source  of  Christian 
holiness  (1  P  P),  the  inspirer  of  prayer  (J  ude -"), 
the  means  of  an  abiding  union  between  Christ  and 
Christians  (1  Jn  3-''  4'^),  the  pledge  of  future  glory 
in  the  presence  of  God  (1  P  4"). 

(/3)  It  is,  however,  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
that  we  must  turn  for  the  fullest  treatment  which 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  receives  within  the  limits 
of  the  NT.  Not  that  St.  Paul  sets  himself  to  con- 
struct a  |>hilosophy  of  religion  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  God,  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  human  soul  receives  scientilic  treatment.  He 
treats  the  whole  subject  incidentally  and  in  con- 
ne.\ion  with  his  argument,  or  with  the  practical 
interests  of  the  communities  he  is  addressing. 
But  he  treats  it  with  an  insight,  a  freshness,  and 
a  precision  due  partly  to  his  unique  experience, 
partly  to  the  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  gospel 
and  its  workings  upon  human  nature.  There  is  a 
manifest  progress  in  the  apostle's  handling  of  this 
subject  which  corresponds  to  the  progress  in  his  own 
life  and  work.  In  the  earliest  group  of  Kpistlcs 
(1  and2Th)  he  scarcely  exceeds  tlie  usual  teaching 
of  the  lirst  generation.  He  connects  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  spiritual  power  (1  Th  1')  and 
joy  (v."),  with  moral  purity  (1  Th  4")  and  religious 
ccnsecration  (2  Th  2");  he  oilers  practical  guidance 
in  reference  to  the  miraculous  ;^ap/{T/iaTa,  warning 
believers  against  indiscriminately  accepting  all 
propl\etic  utterances  on  the  one  hand,  and  <lespis- 
ing  them  all  upon  the  other,  and  thus  (|ueiiching 
the  heavenly  lire  (1  Th  f)""  ,  cf.  2  Th  2-).  One 
interesting  verse  shows  that  he  recognized  in 
linman  nature  an  element  corresponding  to  the 
Divine  S|iirit,  and  titted  to  bo  the  sphere  of  His 
opi'rations  (I  Th  "i^  i/fjiwf  t6  wtvua.).  The  next 
group  of  letters  (Bo,  1,  2  Co,  Gal)  carries  us  into 


the  heart  of  his  teaching  on  this  subject,  and  we 
lind  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  what  is  largely  A.  new 
revelation.  In  these  E^pistles,  St.  Paul,  s  arting 
with  his  conception  of  the  human  spirit  (Ko  1", 
1  Co  2",  Gal  6"),  sometimes  places  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  spirit  oi  man, 
whilst  in  other  places  he  exhibits  the  two  in  close 
correspondence  and  co-operation.  Instances  of  the 
former  point  of  view  will  be  found  in  Ko  8"'  '•'', 
1  Co  I.e.,  Gal  4°.  In  such  passages  the  distinct 
per.sonalit}'  of  the  Divine  Spirit  comes  strongly 
into  view  ;  tlie  Spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with 
the  sjiirits  of  men  (Ko  8-'),  lieljis  our  intirmity, 
and  makes  entreaty  for  us  with  sighs  too  deep  for 
words  (vTTipivrvyxo-vft  ani^ay/jLoU  dXa\7/Toi5,  Ko  8^), 
calling  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  upon  the 
Father  (Gal  4",  cf.  Ko  8") ;  while  at  the  same  time 
He  abides  within  the  life  of  God,  searching  the 
depths  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  counsels,  even  as 
the  human  spirit  is  prii-y  to  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  ni.'in  (1  Co  2").  The  .Spirit  of  God  is,  from  St. 
Paul's  point  of  view,  uncreated  and  divine,  for  it 
is  internal  to  the  Essence  of  God.  Where  the 
Spirit  dwells  and  works,  God  dwells  and  works 
(1  Co  3"  G'",  2  Co  3") ;  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  God 
is  immanent  in  men.  Yet  the  identilication  is 
not  so  comjilete  as  to  exclude  a  true  distinction 
between  the  Spirit  and  other  Persons  in  God.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  (Ko  8"),  i.e.  the  Father ; 
He  is  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Ko  8'),  not  merely 
because  He  anointed  the  Messiah,  but  on  account  of 
His  personal  relation  to  the  Son  of  God  (Gal  4") ;  He 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  Lastly,  the  three  Persons 
are  named  in  the  same  sentence  as  distinct  hypo- 
stases (2  Co  13").  In  a  few  passages  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  St.  Paul  appears  to  mean  either  our 
Lord's  human  spirit  (Ko  I''  Kara.  Tri-fC/ui  iyiuawris : 
see  Sanday-lleadlara,  ad  loc,  and  Westcott  on  He 
9'''),  or  His  pre-existent  nature  (2  Co  3"  6  5i  itrpiot 
t6  Trvevfjui  iarLv),  or  His  risen  life  (1  Co  15"  A  Jcrxaroj 
'A5d^  [^7^1'CTo]  e/s  irviv^a  ^ijioirotovv) ;  in  other  con- 
texts the  Holy  Spirit  is  identilied  with  Christ, 
because  it  is  through  the  Spirit  that  the  ascended 
Lord  dwells  in  the  Church  and  operates  in  believers 
(Ko  S'-  '").  But  the  ambiguity  rarely  occurs;  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  distinctness  of  the 
Persons  is  clearly  seen,  and  the  reader  can  dis- 
criminate between  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  who  anointed  Him  and  is  one  with 
Him  in  the  unity  of  God. 

But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  St.  Paul's 
references  to  the  Spirit  in  these  Epistles  are  con- 
cerned with  His  operations  on  the  spirit  of  man. 
Living  in  an  age  of  physical  manifestations,  the 
apostle  docs  not  ignore  the  miraculous  gifts  (Ro 
12"  15'"-'",  1  Co  12.  14,  Gal  3'),  and  in  one  place 
(1  Co  I.e.)  he  treats  of  these  at  length  ;  they,  too, 
are  xap'i'Mora  (Ko  1"  12«,  1  Co  1',  cf.  Lightfoot, 
Notes,  etc.  p.  148  f.),  but  not  the  chiefest  or  best 
(1  Co  12"  13'),  or  the  most  abiding.  The  ()er- 
manent  results  of  the  Spirit's  coining  are  faith, 
Iiope,  and  love  (1  Co  IS'-*);  its  normal  fruits  are 
the  virtues  which  make  up  the  fulness  of  the 
Christian  life  (Gal  5"-").  The  Holy  Sj.irit  con- 
secrates even  the  human  body  which  has  received 
the  sacramental  pledges  of  His  presence,  and  has 
thus  become  the  temple  of  God  (1  Co  3'*  6'") ;  and 
He  will  hereafter  raise  it  up  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ's  resurrection  (l!o  S").  a  spiritual  Uxly  (I  Co 
l.')*-'"),  not  lialilc  to  corniplion  or  death.  Hut  His 
special  sjilu're  is  the  human  spirit.  Here  His  in- 
dwelling ain'ady  works  a  new  life,  answering  to 
the  life  of  the  I'Jiscn  Christ  (Ko  8>  10").  This  life 
of  the  S)iirit  in  man  is  pre-eminently  a  life  of  son- 
ship  towards  God  :  those  who  follow  it  possess 
the  jirivileges  of  sons  in  the  ilivine  fjunily  (Ko 
8") ;  they  are  joint  heira  of  the  Heir  of  all  Ihingi 
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(Ko  8",  cf.  Mtai",  He  P),  bretliien  of  the  First- 
born of  (Jod  (Ko  S-™).  If  the  soiiship  is  seeured  hy 
the  Incnrniition  and  the  Kesurrection,  it  is  niiini- 
festcd  iind  sealed  by  tlie  gift  of  the  Spirit,  wlio  is 
the  nriOfia  vlo9«Tla.i  (Ko  8'»-  '*,  Gal  4*-'').  He  creates 
in  the  adopted  sons  a  charaeter  corresponding  to 
their  new  relation  to  God  and  to  Christ  (Ko  S--'-*'), 
by  a  renewal  of  the  mind  which  works  a  trans- 
formation in  their  lives  (Uo  12^  n<Tafj.op<f>ovu0e  tj 
draKainicrfi  toD  ko6s),  and  has  the  ell'eet  of  engrav- 
ing  the  divine  will,  once  written  on  tables  of 
Btone,  uj)on  hearts  of  flesh  which  will  retain  the 
impression  and  translate  it  into  human  life  (°2  Co 
3^).  Vet  all  these  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  but 
tlie  foretaste  of  greater  things  to  come.  The  gift 
of  the  Spirit  already  received  by  the  Church  is 
the  diropx'i  (Ro  8-') — the  lirst-fruits  of  the  harvest 
yet  to  be  reaped  ;  the  present  indwelling  of  the 
S|)irit  in  the  heart  is  tlie  appa^ihv  (2  Co  I"  o'j^the 
fust  instalment  of  the  fuller  life,  and  the  earnest 
that  it  is  to  follow  (on  the  word  app.  see  Lightfoot, 
Notes,  p.  323).  Of;tlie  Spirit's  future  work  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  will  form  a  true  part,  for 
the  reanimation  of  man's  physical  nature  is  at  once 
a  proper  function  of  the  'Giver  of  life'  (Uo  8'-), 
and  tlie  manifestation  of  our  adoption  into  the 
divine  family  (Ko  8").  But  the  resurrection  itself 
is  but  a  fresh  departure  in  the  history  of  the  race  ; 
beyond  it  there  lies  an  immeasuiable  life  of  progress 
unfettered  by  sin  and  death,  '  the  libertj'  of  tlie  glory 
of  the  sons  of  God'  (Ko  8'-') ;  and  of  this  also  St. 
Paul  regards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  motive  power. 
In  some  of  these  contexts  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  by  irKeC/ia  the  apostle  means  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  man,  or  the  spirit  of  man  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  question 
arises  especially  in  passages  ■which  contrast  the 
Spirit  with  the  flesh  (Ko  8"-,  Gal  S'").  The  ffdpj  is 
human  nature  on  its  weak  and  mortal  side  ;  is  then 
the  TT^fP/id,  which  is  opposed  to  it,  the  same  nature 
in  its  victory  over  death  and  sin  ?  Lightfoot  (on 
Gal  5")  is  disposed  to  reject  this  ^aew  :  'Through- 
out this  passage,'  he  writps,  'the  iTpeviia  is  evi- 
dently the  Divine  Spirit,  tor  the  human  spirit  in 
itself  and  unaided  does  not  stand  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  flesh.'  This  is,  of  course,  true ; 
but  the  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  regards  irvevp.a  as  the  human 
spirit  influenced  by  and  so  far  identified  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  On  the  whole  this  interpretation 
seems  preferable,  although  it  is  clear  that  in  both 
places  the  apostle's  thought  passes  at  times  from 
one  meaning  of  the  word  to  another,  refusing  to  be 
bound  by  an  absolute  rule  (cf.  Sanday-Headlam, 
Romans,  p.  196).  A  somewhat  similar  antithesis 
of  TrvevixjuTiKbi  and  \j/u)(ik6s  (1  Co  2''',  cf.  15")  pre- 
sents the  same  difJiculty.  The  yf/vxiKis  is  under 
the  control  of  the  \J'i^i),  or  lower  rational  nature  ; 
in  the  irvevfiaTiKds  the  iri'ev/j.a,  the  higher  nature, 
the  understanding  and  the  will  guided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  has  the  ascendant.  Here,  again, 
we  cannot  exclude  the  thought  either  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  or  the  spirit  of  the  man ;  the  two  are  re- 
garded as  in  their  operation  one,  and  the  one  term 
covers  both,  although  the  human  spirit  is  in  the 
foreground  of  the  thought.  Similarly,  in  the  anti- 
thesis of  irnCiJia  and  ypi/ina  (Ro  2-'^  7",  2  Co  3*),  the 
heart  of  the  contrast  lies  in  the  opposition  of  the 
external  to  the  spiritual ;  and  while  irfevfia  points 
to  the  action  of  the  personal  Spirit,  who  is  the 
Giver  of  sjiiritual  life,  its  precise  meaning  must 
be  determined  by  the  context.  In  the  two  former 
passages  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  sjiirit  of 
man  under  divine  influence ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit  which  characterizes  the 
gospel  as  compared  with  a  dispensation  of  external 
law.  Even  the  law  has  its  spiritual  element,  for 
It  was  WTitten  by  the  finger  of  God  (Ro  7"  6  v6p.os 


irvev/mTiKdi  /crTin),  and  its  righteous  jadgmeiits  find 
an  echo  in  the  life  of  the  .spiritual  man  (Uo  8^)  j 
but,  considered  as  a  mere  edict,  it  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Spirit  (Gal  5'*),  whose  sphere 
is  in  the  heart  of  tlie  inner  man  ;  and  he  who 
ia  guided  by  the  Spirit  is  emancipated  from  the 
external  control  which  he  no  lunger  needs. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Epistles  of  the  third 
missionary  journey  to  those  of  the  Roman  im- 
prisonment and  the  later  '  pastoral '  Epistles,  we 
find  the  apostle's  point  of  view  somewhat  modified. 
The  intensity  of  liis  interest  in  the  individual  life 
has  now  been  supplemented  by  a  new  interest  in 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  (cf.  llort, 
liomans and Ephcsians,  p.  12811'.;  Ecclesia,  p.  135 fl'.). 
He  touches  on  the  relations  of  the  .Spirit  to  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  freshness  of  concejition  which  shows 
that  he  is  as  keenly  impressed  as  ever  with  their 
primary  importance  (Eph  1"-"  4*"  6""',  I'll  !''■', 
Col  1',  2  Ti  1") ;  vet  it  is  as  the  Spirit  of  the 
universal  Church  that  he  now  specially  delights 
to  contemplate  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  some  extent 
this  position  had  been  occupied  in  1  Co,  but  there 
'he  is  dealing  with  the  Ecclesia  of  a  single  city, 
.  .  .  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Epiiesians  he  is  dealing 
with  the  universal  Ecclesia'  (llort,  p.  141).  The 
Spirit  is  in  these  later  Epistles  the  bond  of  Catholic 
unity  (Eph  4^-  ■",  cf.  2'^,  I'h  2'),  the  source  of  minis- 
terial {lifts  (Eph  4'-",  2  Ti  1«- ')  and  sacramental 
grace  (Tit  3').  Thus  the  teaching  of  the  earlier 
Epistles  finds  its  complement  in  tliat  of  the  later, 
where  it  appears  that  the  same  divine  gift  which 
sanctifies  and  perfects  the  individual  member  of 
Christ,  is  the  bond  of  corporate  unity  and  the 
source  and  support  of  the  common  life  which 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  Church. 

(7)  One  book  of  the  NT  remains.  The  Apoca- 
lypse returns  to  the  standpoint  of  the  OT  when 
it  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  (Uev  l"  2'  etc.,  4-'  14'^  19'"  22"). 
\  et  incidentally  it  takes  up  St.  Paul's  later  view. 
What  the  Spirit  says.  He  says  to  the  Churches 
(Uev  2'- "•"•■•^3'- «■"•").  For  each  of  the  Churches 
He  has  a  separate  message  (Rev  1'  3'  4°  5")  ;  the 
sevenfold  gift  of  God  (Rev  1*  3'  4»  5")  fulfils  its 
work  in  each  Christian  brotherhood  as  in  each 
Christian  soul  under  difTerent  conditions,  and  with 
partial  and  fragmentary  results  varying  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  it  is  bestowed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  received.  To  the  universal 
Church  the  Spirit  bears  another  relation  :  He  co- 
operates with  it  in  its  witness  to  Christ ;  His  voice 
is  joined  with  that  of  the  bride  in  calling  for  the 
bridegroom's  return  (Rev  22"»).  Yet  in  this  book  of 
world-wide  and  time-long  interests  the  need  of  the 
individual  is  not  overlooked,  and  the  last  mention  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Apocalypse  refers  to  it  (Rev  22"'' 
6  OL^C)v  ip-^j^ffdio'  6  diXdiv  \a.^^Toj  v5o}p  f'w^s  dwpedv). 

Summnri/. — It  may  be  well  briefly  to  summarize 
the  results  of  this  examination  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  represents  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  co-operating  with  the  Divine  Word  in  the 
ordering  of  the  cosmos ;  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse  represents  Him  as  speaking  in  the 
Universal  Church.  There  are  few  of  the  inter- 
mediate books  which  contribute  nothing  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  In  every  section  of  the 
Canon  He  fills  a  prominent  and  important  place. 

If  it  be  asked  what  the  Bible  teaches  with 
regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  answer  is  on  one  point  explicit  and  unanimous. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
divine.  No  biblical  wTiter  yields  any  support  to 
the  Arian  conception  of  a  created  Intelligence 
above  the  angels  but  inferior  to  the  Son,  to  whom 
the  name  '  Spirit  of  God '  is  improperly  applied. 
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I5ut  to  the  further  inquiry,  whether  this  Divine 
Spirit  is  a,  person,  the  reiily,  if  on  the  whole 
decisive,  does  not  come  with  equal  clearness  from 
the  earlier  and  the  later  books.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment attributes  personality  to  tlie  Spirit  only  in  so 
far  as  it  identifies  the  Spirit  of  God  with  God  Him- 
self, present  and  operative  in  the  world  or  in  men. 
But  the  toacliing  ol  Christ  and  of  the  apostle-s,  whilst 
accentuating'  tlie  personal  attributes  of  the  Spirit, 
distinguishes  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  baptismal  formula  compreliends  the 
Katlier,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Name  which  consecrates  and  claims  for 
itself  the  wliole  life  of  man. 

On  the  othce  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Canon  throws  fuller  light,  for  here  a  more  pre- 
cise knowledge  is  nece.ssary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Church.  But  here  again  the  revelation  is 
progressive,  corresponding  in  its  growtli  to  tlie 
growing  needs  of  men.  The  Spirit  appears  tirst  in 
connexion  with  tlie  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  and  the 
^vriters  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  refer  to 
His  work  in  sustaining  and  renewing  physical  life. 
But  the  Hebrew  Canon  attributes  to  Him  also  the 
endowment  of  human  nature  with  intellectual  and 
spiritual  gifts,  and  especially  regards  Him  as  the 
source  of  the  great  gift  of  prophecy.  It  speaks  of 
Him  as  the  author  of  moral  purity  and  religious 
consecration.  Lastly,  it  foretells  the  coining  of  an 
ideal  King,  a  perfect  Ser\'ant  of  God,  in  whom  tlie 
Spirit  sliould  rest  in  His  fulness,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Spirit's  gifts  in  the  last  days  to  the 
whole  nation  and  to  the  world.  At  this  point  the 
New  Testament  takes  up  tlie  thread  of  the  revela- 
tion. The  Synoptic  Gospels  show  how  the  ideals 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  fulfilled  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
predicts  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  ; 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  relate  the  fullilinent  of  His 
mission  in  the  experience  of  the  Apostolic  Churcli. 
We  are  permitted  to  see  how  it  has  changed  the 
whole  spiritual  order,  raising  a  new  Israel  out 
of  the  old,  transforming  an  elect  nation  into  a 
Catholic  Church,  pouring  new  life  into  the  body 
of  the  disciples,  sanctifying  individual  wills,  carry- 
ing conviction  to  the  world,  and  guiding  believers 
into  the  fulness  of  the  truth.  In  St.  Paul's 
■writings  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  reaches  its  completion.  The 
apostle  sees  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  the  source 
01  the  vital  unity  which  inspires  the  Church,  the 
quickening  and  compacting  power  of  the  new 
creation.  Hut  he  teaches  with  equal  clearness 
that  the  Spirit  has  come  to  regenerate  and  restore 
the  personal  life  of  each  of  the  baptized,  dwelling 
in  the  body  as  His  temple,  identifying  Himself 
with  the  human  spirit  in  its  struggle  with  the 
flesh  and  its  striving  after  God,  until  He  has 
perfected  the  nature  which  the  Son  of  God  re- 
deemed and  has  raised  it  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

LiTRRATiTiB. — The  folloftinff  works,  amonfrBt  othere,  may  be 
con»viltc<l  on  the  iliblical  Theolopj'  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

rATKisTio  AND  MEDIEVAL. — TcrtuUian,  adv.  J'rax,  ;  Origen,  de 
principiui,  i.  3  ;  Alhana-.iu8,  Epp.  ad  ^trap,  ;  Cyril  of  Jeni8alcm, 
Catfeh.  xvi.  xvii. ;  Didymus,  de  Sp.  ^anet. ;  Ruiil,  de  Up. 
Sanct.  (cd.  Johnston) ;  Cirogory  of  Nozianzus,  Oral,  Throl.  v.  ; 
Amhroflc,  d«  i>p.  Sand.  ;  Augustine,  df  Trin.  iv.  v.  xv.,  in 
Joann.  tr.  xxix.  ;  John  of  Damascus.  (f«  yiJe  orth.  \. ;  Anselm,  ti« 
procfit.  Sp.  Sanct.  ;  Thomiu  At^uinas,  Summa,  p.  i.  q.  36-38. 

MoDKRN.  —  I'utAviuH,  df  Triix.  li.  iii.  vil,  ;  Pearson,  Uii.,  A'27).  of 
the  Crffd,  aril.  iii.  vil.  ;  Owen,  J.,  Pnrumuti'l'xjia ;  llcbi-r.  lip., 
Prritotnility  and  Offwet  qf  the  Cotr\/orter ;  Hare,  J.  C,  Mieeion 
qf  the  i^wnjorter ;  KahniK,  C.  F.  A.,  Lehre  com  h.  (iriete,  Ikl.  i.  ; 
(laume,  Traill  du  S.  Kxprit;  Moberly,  tip.,  Adminijitratioii  oj 
the  lliily  Spirit  in  the  lifniy  of  Chriet ;  Hutohingn,  W.  H., 
Perton  ami  Work  0/  the  Hot;/  Ghaut;  Webh,  Up.,  J'ereon  and 
(t<riee  of  the  Uol\  Sjririt ;  Iluchannii,  J.,  OiHoe  and  Work  of 
the  Holy  Siririt  ;  Sineaton,  (J.,  Voctrine  q/  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
lleniion,  An:hl'p.,  The  Seven  Giftt ;  Wirgman,  A.,  The  Serenfotd 
Giftt;  Koelling,  W.,  Pneumatologie ;  CuidliHh,  J.  S..  Work  of 
the  Iloly  Spirit.  H.  B.  SWETE. 


HOMAM See  Hkmam. 

HOMER — See  Weights  and  Measures. 

HOMICIDE.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments 
vol.  i.  p.  521''. 

HONEST.  HONESTY.— These  words  have  greatly 
deteriorated  in  the  three  centuries  that  lie  be- 
tween us  and  tlie  issue  of  AV.  What  they  mean 
now  we  know  ;  then  they  meant  something  nearly 
approaching  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  from 
which  they  come.  Honestus  (from  honos,  '  lionour') 
had  two  meanings  in  Latin:  (1)  'Regarded  with 
honour,'  'honourable';  (2)  'Bringing  honour,' 
'becoming,' — and  those  are  Just  the  meanings  of 
'honest'  as  it  is  used  in  AV.  The  word  had  at 
the  time  a  special,  one  might  almost  say  technical, 
meaning  when  used  of  women  :  it  meant  '  chaste.' 
Thus  in  his  chapter  in  The  Profane  State  (v.  1. 
p.  359)  on  'The  Harlot,'  T.  Fuller  speaks  of  her 
crisping  and  curling  and  the  like,  and  then  adds, 
'  I  must  confesse  some  honest  women  may  go  thus, 
but  no  whit  the  honester  for  going  thus.'  And 
this  is  of  course  his  meanin"  in  'Tfie  JIuly  Warre 
(ii.  46,  p.  106),  '  Thus  Jerusalem,  after  it  had  four- 
score and  eight  yeares  been  enjoyed  by  the  Chris- 
tians, by  Gods  just  judgement  was  taken  again  by 
the  Turks.  What  else  could  be  expected?  Sinne 
reigned  in  every  corner ;  there  was  scarce  one 
honest  woman  in  the  whole  citie  of  Jerusalem.' 
And  this  meaning  occurs  once  in  AV,  2  Es  16*' 
'  Like  as  a  whore  envieth  a  right  honest  and 
virtuous  woman,'  though  the  adj.  so  tr''  is  so 
general  a  one  as  idoneus,  '  proper."  With  that 
exception  'honest'  means  either  (I)  honourable, 
or  (2)  becoming. 

Neither  adj.,  adv.,  nor  subst.  occurs  in  OT,  a 
fact  not  without  significance  in  comparing  the  OT 
ethics  with  that  of  Apocr.  and  NT.  'fhe  commonest 
word  tr''  'honest 'is  KaX6s,  which  means  'seemly' 
or  'becoming,'  but  with  an  ethical  content  en- 
abling it  to  describe  such  character  or  conduct  as 
deserves  respect  or  esteem.  So  To  5"  7',  Wis  4", 
2  .Mac  6=3,  Lk  8",  Ko  12",  2  Co  8=»  13',  I  P  2".  KV 
retains  '  honest'  in  Too"  7',  Lk  8"  ;  gives  '  honour- 
able '  in  Wis  4",  Ro  12",  2  Co  8='  13' ;  '  his  excel- 
lent education '  for  '  his  most  honest  education '  in 
2  Mac  6^  ;  and  '  seemly  behaviour '  for  '  honest 
conversation '  {di>a(Trpo<tiri  a-oXi))  in  1  P  2".  In  Sir 
29'''  the  adj.  evirx-fitiw,  'decorous,'  is  tr''  'honest' 
(omitted  in  RV)  ;  and  in  '29'*  iyaOit,  'good'  (as 
KV) ;  while,  lastly,  in  Ph  4»  the  word  is  atixvis,  for 
which  we  scarcely  have  an  equivalent  adj.  (KV 
'honourable,'  RVm  'reverend').* 

These  two  meanings  of  'honest'  may  be  illus- 
trated thus:  (1)  Ilonuurable,  Ac  17'=  \Vyc.  'And 
sotheli  manye  of  hem  bilevyden,  and  of  hethen 
wynimen  honeste  (some  JlSS  '  honest  heithen 
wymmen'),  and  men  not  fewe';  Ru  1^  Cov. 
'  There  was  a  kinsman  also  of  the  kynrcd  of  Eli 
Melech  Naemis  huszbande,  whose  name  was  Boos, 
which  was  an  honest  man';  North,  Plutarch,  p. 
894,  '  Now  as  the  Khodians  were  desirous  to  be 
ridde  of  this  warre,  and  that  Demetrius  also  was 
willing  to  take  an  honest  occajiion  to  do  it,  the 
Ambassiidours  of  the  Athenians  came  happily  to 
serve  both  their  desires.'  T.  Fuller  (Z/o/v  Warre, 
V.  7,  p.  239)  speaks  of  '  terms  honest  and  hoiioiir- 
alile';  and  Rutherford  {Letters,  No.  5ti)  says, 
'  There  is  no  quarrel  more  honest  or  lionouraule 

•  The  iMMt  rendering,  gays  Vincent  (/nf.i-n.  Crit.  Com.),  \a 
'vcneraMe'  (aa  A\'ni).  if  divestwl  of  it«  conventional  liuplica- 
tiori  of  age.  And  he  notict*«i  that  Matthew  Arnold  (r/o.!  and  the 
liible,  p.  xxll)  BUggest*  'nobly  aerious.'  aM  opp-is-^l  to  »*r,-«f, 
'lacking  intelUH-tilal  aeriouttnei*.*  *Hone«t'lii  Tiiidale's  word, 
whom  all  the  VSS  follow;  Wye.  bu 'cliaate,'  Kllicott  chooMt 
'neemlv.'  S««  alio  J.  A.  Clappertoo  to  Prtocher't  Monjaiin^ 
vlil.  4i7. 
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tlmn  to  fulViT  for  truth.'  (2)  Becoming:  Tiiul.ile, 
Poll.,  I'rologe,  *  And  beliolde  how  rightuous, 
howe  lionest  and  howe  due  a  tliinge  it  is  by  nature 
that  every  man  love  liis  brother  unfaynedlj"  even 
as  hira  selfe,  for  his  fathers  sake.'  So  Is  52'  Cov. 
'  Put  on  thine  honest  raynient  o  leru.saleni,  thou 
citie  of  the  holy  one';  and  Golding,  Call-in's  Jvb, 
p.  571  (on  32""--),  'There  is  a  certJiine  honest 
conielinesse  to  be  kept.' 

The  adv.  honestly  is  the  tr°  in  Sir  22»of  ^i*  iyaBi 
('  If  children  live  honestly,'  in  070(^3  fug) ;  in  2  Slac 
12"and  He  13'"  (Anier.  liV  honourably ')  of  KoXis ; 
and  in  IJo  13",  1  Th  4'^  of  ewxiMii'''"'!.  'decorously 
(Anicr.  KV  '  becomingly  '). 

The  subst.  honesty  occurs  only  in  1  Ti  2*  '  that 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceabV'  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty  '  {,lv  Trdtr-jj  eva-f^eii^Kalffefii'dniTi,  KV 
'in  all  godliness  and  gravity').  I'"or  the  Eng. 
word  cf.  Joy,  An  ApiAoqy  to  \V.  Tintlalc  (Arber's 
ed.  p.  19),  '  Tindale  sliulue  have  goten  hym  more 
honesty  and  le.sse  shame  yf  he  had  writen  once 
lesse  to  the  reader  '  ;  and  North,  Plutarch,  p.  852, 
'  The  great  force  of  Demosthenes  eloquence  .  .  . 
did  so  inllame  the  Thebans  courage  witli  desire  of 
honour,  that  it  trode  under  their  feete  all  nianer 
of  considerations,  and  did  so  ravish  them  with  the 
love  and  desire  of  honesty,  that  they  cast  at  their 
heeles  all  feare  of  danger.'  J.  Hastings. 

HONEY.— See  Food,  vol.  u.  p.  37^ 

HOODS  is  AV  tr"  in  Is  S''  of  an  article  of  female 
attire,  designated  by  the  Heb.  term  nE'jy.  RV 
has  turbans,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  is  the  correct  rendering,  and  that  it  might 
ha\e  been  introduced  into  the  te.\t  of  KV  in  .Job 
29"  and  Is  62^  (AV,  KV  '  diadem '),  as  well  as  in 
Zee  3»  (AV,  RV  'mitre').  The  derivation  from 
zanrtph  gives  the  meaning  of  something  wrapped 
round,  as  the  similar  Arab,  liffeh,  'turban-band,' 
is  taken  horn  I  riff,  'to  wrap  round.'  In  the  East 
the  head-covering  is  usually  a  protection  against 
heat  rather  than  against  cold.  The  habit  of  keep- 
ing the  head  always  covered  makes  it  sensitive 
to  cold,  and  during  a  time  of  severe  weather 
Orientals  cover  their  heads  with  shawls,  after  the 
manner  of  hoods,  but  it  is  not  a  permanent  article 
of  dress.     See  Dress,  vol.  i.  p.  626''. 

G..M.  Mackie. 

HOOK  represents  various  words  in  both  Heb.  and 
Arab.,  and  sometimes  the  meaning  is  very  ditt'erent 
from  what  is  usually  understood  by  the  Eng.  word 
hook.  1.  The  hooks  (cij)  used  in  the  tabernacle 
(Ex  26"  etc.)  are,  in  the  Arab.  VS,  tr.  by  a  word 
{T^zaz)  which  means  a  hook  or  ring  with  a  spike 
for  being  driven  into  wood.  2.  In  2  K  19^,  Is  37^, 
Job  41=,  Ezk  29^,  the  Arab.  VS  has  rint!  {khazd- 
met)  as  tr.  of  nij  or  pin.  The  ring  meant  in 
these  passages  is  one  which  is  put  in  the  nose 
of  a  wild  animal  to  bring  it  under  control.  In 
Syria  gipsies  frequently  lead  bears  about  among 
the  villages  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  rings 
inserted  in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  In  Ezk 
38'  nn  is  tr.  in  Arab,  shakimat,  the  bit  of  the 
bridle  of  a  horse.  3.  In  Ezk  40^  dps?'  (gutters?) 
is  tr.  in  Arab.  inaAzih.  4.  Pruning-hooks  (.^^^I•:, 
Arab.  mnnOjil),  Is  2*  18',  Mic  4»,  Jl  3">.  In  Syria 
pruning-hooks  are  somewhat  like  the  reaplng- 
nooks  or  sickles  used  in  England,  only  very  mucli 
smaller.  The  handle  is  of  steel,  and  of  the  same 
piece  as  the  blade.  It  is  hoUow,  and,  when  the 
pruning-hook  is  used  to  cut  down  thorns,  a  long 
stick  is  thrust  into  the  hollow  handle.  5.  Fish- 
hooks (.ijx,  TO  Am  4=,  .i?n  Job  41',  Is  19»,  Hab  1"  ; 
lyKicrrpov,  Mt  17").  6.  Flesh-hooks  (jSto  or  [nj'^ir] 
Ex  27^  Nu  4»,  1  S  2's-  '^ ;  Arab,  minshal),  with  two 
»r  three  prongs  for  lifting  meat  out  of  a  pot. 

W.  Carslaw. 


HOOPOE  (n:-;-  diikhiphath,  (iro'p,  -upupn,  AV 
lapwing). — This  bird  is  mentioned  only  in  the  list 
of  unclean  birds  (Lv  11'",  Dt  14'*).  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  Aoopoe,  Upiipu  epups,  L.,  is  the 
bird  intended.  It  migrates  to  Egypt  and  the 
Saliara  in  tlie  winter,  but  returns  to  Pal.  and  Syria 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  spreads  suddenly 
over  the  whole  country.  The  Arabs  call  it  /nul/iud 
from  its  cry.  Its  Gr.  and  Lat.  names  are  derived 
from  its  habit  of  inspecting  the  ground.  The  head 
of  the  hoopoe  is  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  as  also 
the  modern  Arabs,  to  search  the  giound  for  hidden 
wells  and  springs.  This  opinion  is  based  on  its 
habit  of  beniUng  its  head  downwards,  and  alternately 
erecting  and  depressing  its  crest.  The  Arabs  say 
that  it  reveals  these  secrets.  In  reality  it  is  seek- 
ing its  food,  which  consists  of  small  insects  and 
worms.  It  resorts  to  dunghills,  finding  it  ea-sy  to 
dig  out  the  insects  from  the  dung.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  its  exclusive  source  of  supply.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  habit  which  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as 
unclean  in  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  not  now  con- 
sidered unfit  for  food.  It  is  often  shot,  or  caught 
on  bird-lime,  and  sold  with  other  game  birds. 
Tristram  .says  that  the  Arabs  call  it  the  'doctor 
bird.'  Its  general  colour  is  russet,  but  the  wings 
and  tail  are  black,  with  white  bars.  The  feathers 
of  the  crest  are  2  in.  long,  and  black-tipped.  It 
is  as  large  as  a  thrush.  G.  E.  Post. 

HOPE.— AV  tr»  of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  : — 

1.  naj  (vb,),  no?  (noon).  Job  &">,  Ps  16*  (no^^  correctly  tp"  by 
RV'in  safety');  ct.  na^p  JerlT',  pnt3  Ec  »» (elsewhere  only 
2  K  18'9=  Is  36').  The  vb.  ns;  (root  perh.  = '  repose  oneself  on  ') 
ia  very  common  In  OT.  AV  generally  tr.  by  '  trust.'  2.  7^5 
(from  root=' thick.'  'faf)  Job  8"  312^,  Ps  78'.  It  ia  best  tr' 
'confiilence'  (so  AV,  RV  in  Pr  il^a,  jtg  only  other  occurrence  in 
this  sense).  The  form  .1795  occurs  Job  4«.  3.  ncn^  Jer  1">',  Jl 
3i«  (better  RV 'refuge';  so  frequently  in  Pss).  4.  nipp,  .Tipn 
Ezr  102,  Job  48,  etc.  (the  root  mp  is  the  frequent '  wait  for  (on) 
J" '  of  OT).  S.  6.  Practically  synon^inous  with  this  are  7n* 
(vb.,  Kiph.,  Pi.,  Hiph.).  nj-nin  (noun),  Job  6",  Ezk  i:i«,  Ps  31« 
and  oft.,  Pr  1312,  and  -aif  (vb.),  -q\r  (noun),  Ps  llQi'MM  146», 
Est  91,  Is  381S  (root  meaning  'look  closely  at,'  Neh  213- 1»).  7. 
S'n  (root  =  ' writhe'),  'wait  anxiously,'  La  32«  (cf.  On  81" (7),  Jg 
325,  Mic  112,  Job  35",  Ps  377,  Est  i->). 

In  NT  the  noun  is  U*it  and  the  vb.  iXr-T*.  alwavs  of  favour- 
able expectation  (contrast  'O.Tit  Trerrfxt  of  LXX.  Is  '28'^).  In  He 
1021  '  the  profession  of  our  faith'  should  be  'the  confession  of 
our  hope'  (t>,»  iLt*X.eyia*  TTf  iXriiot). 

The  second  in  St.  Paul's  triumvirate  of  graces 
(1  Co  13")  has  attracted  less  attention  than  its 
companions.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  hope 
in  general,  faith  is  its  inseparable  condition  ;  in 
He  11'  'foundation'  might  almost  be  substituted 
for  'assurance.'  But  its  distinctive  feature  is 
desire  of  future  good.  Hope  may  accordingly  be 
defined  as  desire  of  future  good,  accompaniecl  by 
faith  in  its  realization.  The  object  both  of  faith 
and  of  hope  is  something  tmseen.  Faith  has 
regard  equally  to  past,  present,  or  future,  while  no 
doubt  in  Scripture  referring  mainly  to  the  future 
(see,  however,  He  IP).  Hope  is  directed  only  to 
the  future.  Expectation  differs  from  hope  in 
referring  either  to  good  or  evil  things,  and  there- 
fore lacks  the  element  of  desire. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  grace  of  hope  is 
peculiarly  prominent  in  OT.  That  was  the  time 
of  promise  and  prophecy,  ours  is  the  time  of  fulfil- 
ment (Mt  13").  Everything  then  had  a  forward 
look.  The  Heb.  golden  age  lay  in  the  future. 
The  pious  Hebrew  was  a  minor  (Gal  4^).  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  old  economy  that  the 
element  of  faith  or  confidence  which  is  latent  in 
hope  was  e.specially  active.  In  OT  Luther  often 
renders  '  hope'  by  '  trust.'  It  is  often  hard  to  say 
whether  faith  or  desire  is  most  prominent  (Ps  38'' 
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78'  etc.).  'Tliese  all  died  in  faith  '  is  almost  equi- 
valent to  'Tliese  all  died  in  hope '(He  II").  They 
'endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible'  (v.'-'').  It 
is  often  said  that  the  ho[ie  of  OT  believers  was 
directed  les.s  to  spiritual  tlian  to  temporal  good, 
Bueli  as  health,  riches,  victory  ;  but  this  is  only 
partially  true.  Spiritual  aspiration  cannot  well 
be  purer  or  strontjer  than  in  pass.-igcs  like  Ps  O.*!' 
17'*;  and  temjioral  good  is  not  forliiildcn  to  Chris- 
tian hope  (Mt  (J™).  Ileb.  hope,  no  less  than  Chris- 
tiiin,  was  set  on  God  (Ps  33"-  224011  etc.).  Jeremiah 
beautifully  addresses  J"  as  'the  hope  of  Israel' 
(14«  17'').  If  in  NT  St.  Peter  is  the  apostle  of 
hope, — not  so  mucli  becau.se  of  frequent  exjiress 
references  (1  P  P- ''•'-' 31')  as  from  the  general 
strain  of  his  teaching, — in  OT  Jeremiah  may  be 
called  the  prophet  of  hope  for  the  same  reason 
(17'- 50');  his  hope  was  deeply  spiritual  in  nature 
(SI--"'-,  He  10"). 

In  NT  hope  is  wider  in  range,  more  definitely 
spiritual  in  contents,  and  is  attended  with  greater 
certainty.  It  is  a  '  better  hope,'  because  grounded 
on  'a  better  covenant  which  hath  been  enacted  on 
better  promises'  (He  7'°  8").  The  blessings  it  seeks 
are  not  limited  to  the  future  life,  but  include  all 
that  is  iiromi.sed  to  faith  in  the  present  life.  Or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  distinctions  of  present 
and  future  are  often  ignored  in  Scripture.  The 
divine  promises  and  Christian  aspiration  refer  to 
both  (1  Co  i",  I'll  3'=-").  Still,  the  perfect  blessings 
of  the  future  life  are  often  definitely  referred  to, 
giving  peculiar  magnificence  to  Christian  hope  (Ro 
5-  S-'--^,  Tit2'»etc.).  If  St.  Peter  is  the  apostle, 
St.  Paul  is  the  theologian  of  this  grace.  Very 
.significantly,  as  the  prophets  make  J"  the  ground 
of  human  hope,  St.  Paul  makes  Christ  the  ground 
(1  Co  I5'»,  1  Ti  1',  Col  I-'').  More  specifically, 
Clirist's  re.surrection  is  the  irrefragable  seal  of  hope 
(I  Co  15,  1  P  1');  hence  it  is  a  'living  hope.' 
Christian  hope  accompanies  a  state  of  peace  with 
t;oil,  is  attested  by  experience,  and  certain  of 
glorious  fullilment  because  arising  out  of  a  sense 
of  Cod's  fatherly  love  to  us  (Ro  5''').  It  is  e(iually 
with  faith  a  factor  in  the  process  of  salvation  (Ro 
8-^').  It  is  a  spring  of  ceaseless  joy  (Ro  5'  12'-').  Its 
object  is  salvation  or  eternal  life,  or  the  glory  of 
Goil  (Tit  12  8',  1  Th  .1",  Ro  5-).  Its  expression  is 
patient  doing  and  sullcring  (1  Th  1»,  He  6'"-  12'). 
llope  is  aptly  called  '  an  anchor  of  the  soul,'  stay- 
ing it  amid  the  bulletings  of  earthly  change 
(He  6").  St.  Paul  puts  the  final  honour  on  this 
grace  by  placing  it  above  faith,  and  only  below 
love  (1  Cor  13").  Like  its  sister  gra<-es,  it  con- 
tinues in  the  future  life,  because  the  bliss  of  that 
life  is  capable  of  endless  increase.  When  tiod  is 
called  '  the  God  of  hojie,'  it  must  be  as  the  author, 
not  the  subject  of  ho|)e  (Ro  15").  St.  John  has  only 
one  reference  to  hope,  describing  it  as  a  motive  to 
personal  .sanctification  (1  Jii  3').  '  Fulness  of  hope' 
(He  G")  accompanies  'fulness  of  faith'  (10--)  and 
'  fulness  of  understanding'  (Col  'J').  Hope  stands 
sometimes  for  its  object  (Eph  1",  Col  P,  Tit  2"). 

J.  S.  B.\NKS. 

HOPHNI  ("tn,  B  '0<t>yel,  A  'Oc^W ;  the  meaning 
'lighter'  suggesti'd  by  Gesenius  [Thi:.i.  p.  50l>]  is 
very  doubtful),  ami  Phinehas,  'the  two  .sons  of 
I'.li,  priests  unto  the  KiiHI)  at  Sliiloh'  (IS  I').* 
They  are  desrribed  as  'men  of  lielial  (i.e.  worth- 
less, uiiprincijded  men)  who  knew  not  the  LoHO, 
nor  the  due  of  the  priests  from  the  peoiile'  (1  S  2'-'- 
RVni,  following  the  reading  of  the  \  ersions  and 
most  moderns).  The  particular  sin  of  which  the 
sons  of  Eli  were  guilty  lay  in  their  abuse  of  their 

•  I'oaaitjly.  tlio  wcoiint  here  i:\vvn  in  iiiooinplcto.  Wflllmiififri 
(liiii-h.  Sam.  :i&)  i)oiiitM  'tut  Ihut  tho  sniia  of  Kli  are  niftitixrird 
Defort'  he  hiniHrlf  hivn  been  in  rotinced.  Thoniim  ftiid  Kloslcr- 
mAtiii  inuert  '  Kli  ami '  with  tin-  I.XX  ;  more  prolialdy  we  Hliould 
rfad  simply  *  and  Kli,  priest  unto  tbe  LORD,  woa  there'  (Uudde, 
Riehtrr  u.  Samuel,  p.  lOfl) 


privileges  as  priests,  in  that  they  claimed  more 
than  the  customary  share  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
further  insisted  on  having  it  when,  and  as,  they 
pleased,  so  that  '  men  abhorred  the  ollering  of  the 
Loud'  (see  Driver,  Deut.  p.  216;  Wellhausen, 
Prohfj.  pp.  68,  153  f.).  The  further  charge  of 
licentiousness  which  is  brought  against  them  (1  S 
2--'')  is  most  probably  due  to  a  later  editor  ;  the 
clause  is  wantiii''  in  the  LXX,  and  is  omitted  by 
\\'ellh.,  Hudde,  Driver,  and  Klosterm.ann.  The 
mild  rebuke  of  their  father  had  no  ellect  on  their 
evil  practices,  and,  in  conse<iuence,  a  curse  is 
pronounced  against  the  house  of  Eli,  first  by  an 
unknown  prophet  (1  S  2-'''^),  and  afterwards  by 
the  youthful  Samuel  (1  S  3"-'^- '*).  In  accordance 
with  the  sign  given  in  the  former  prophecy,  Hoplini 
and  Phinehas  both  perished  in  the  battle  with  the 
Philistines  at  Aphek,  whither  they  had  accom- 
panied the  ark  of  God  (1  S  4";  in  4''  read  'and 
the  two  sons  of  Eli,  H.  and  P.,  were  with  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  God '). 

The  history  of  the  house  of  Eli  which  is  given 
in  1  S  1-4  clearly  belongs  to  the  later  (E)  of  the 
two  documents  from  which  the  books  of  Samuel 
(see  Samuel,  Hooks  of)  aie  mainly  compiled  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  narrative  has  in  [)arts  been 
expanded  (esp.  in  I  S  2-'''**)  by  a  later  Deutero- 
nomistic  editor.  J.  F.  Stknnino. 

HOPHRA  (Ileb.  nf^:};  LXX  0!ia4,pr,;  Herod. 
'kirpitfi ;  Manetho  OCaippis). — The  Egyi)tian  origi- 
nal, whence  the  other  forms  were  derived,  is 
W  h-ili-r  (see  p.  656"  note,  vol.  i.  of  this  DB). 
The  name  of  this  king — the  fourth  of  the  26th 
or  Saite  Dynasty — occurs  but  once  in  the  Bible 
(Jer  44'°) ;  yet  his  influence  upon  Jewish  history 
was  considerable.  He  Avas  the  .son  and  successor 
of  Psarametichus  II,  and  reigned  from  5S8  to  569. 
Although  Hojihra-Apries  is  mentioned  on  numer- 
ous Egyptian  monuments,  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete dearth  of  native  documents  from  which  to 
reconstruct  his  history.  Material,  however,  for 
the  two  chief  episodes  of  his  reign  is  supplied,  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  contemporaiy  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  an(f  Ezekiel,  and  on  tlie  other  bj' 
Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  not  much  more  than 
a  century  later. 

The  constant  ambition  of  the  Saite  Pharaohs 
was  the  recovery  for  Egypt  of  her  ancient  position 
of  suzerainty  in  Asia.  In  this  n(me  of  them  had 
hitherto  been  more  than  temporarily  successful ;  the 
Syrian  conquests  of  Neclio  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  revival  of  Babylonian  power  under  Nebueliad- 
rezzar,  while  in  the  ne.\t  reign — that  of  Psamine- 
tichus  II  —  we  hear  of  no  campaig^ns  except  in 
Nubia.  But,  on  the  acces.sion  of  Aprles,  an  Asiatic 
policy  became  again  the  king's  main  interest.  A 
favourable  opportunity  seemed  to  be  oH'cred  by  a 
return  to  power  of  the  patriotic  faction  in  Judah, 
and  the  consequent  rev<dt  of  Zedekiah.  The 
Babylonian  force  sent  to  punish  this  display  of 
independence  was  compelled,  by  the  appearance 
in  the  .south  of  an  Egyptian  army,  to  desist  from 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (586).  The  check,  however, 
was  but  momentarj'.  Apries  does  not  appear  to 
have  ventured  a  battle,  and  the  Jews  once  more 
le.irned  the  value  of  Egypt's  friendship.  While 
their  ICgvptiaii  allies  witlntrew,  .leru.silem  fell, 
and  the  llabylonians  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 

"  The  text  of  this  sivtion  is  in  ronnidenihle  confusion,  and 
Uiu  ini-aninir  can  he  cxtraot«,tl  only  with  dittlculty.  The  two 
c\  entJ*  which  are  foretold  are  :  (I)  the  almost  entire  destnirtion 
of  Kli's  house  (v.. 11,  referrintf  to  the  massacn*  of  the  priests  at 
Noh.  1  S  2ii7-«>;  (i)  the  raisinir  up  of  a  faithful  priest  (\.», 
referrinx  to  the  apixiinlllv^nt  of  Zadok  in  the  place  of  Altiathar, 
the  jfreiit-tfreat-cnindson  of  Kli,  by  Solomon.  1  K  2 ').  The 
sii;n  ^:iven  in  atteslatioii  of  the  prophei-y  (v.*<)  Is  the  death  of 
Ilophni  and  rhlnehos  in  one  dav.  See  Wellhaus4-n.  /Vr  Tfst 
drr  Hiichrr  Sam.  p.  48  f. ;  Drlror,  Uib.  Trit  u/  Sam.  p  KIL  I 
Dudde,  op.  cil.  p.  \9tt. 
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the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  succeeding  years  of 
anarchy  and  bloodslied  in  Judah  induced  many  of 
the  remaining  inliabitants  to  quit  their  homes  and 
fly  to  Egypt  lor  protection.  A  pries  received  tliem 
and  settled  them  in  the  frontier  fortress  of  Daphnje 
(Tahpanhes,  Tell  Defeneh),  in  the  eastern  Delta, 
the  station  of  one  of  the  mercenary  corps  of  lonians 
and  C'arians  who  formed  at  the  time  the  strength 
of  the  Egyptian  armies.  Certain  remains  of  build- 
ings on  this  site  have  been  identified  with  the  pave- 
ment, etc.,  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  (43"),  who  him- 
self shared  the  Egj-ptian  exile  of  his  countrymen. 

The  much  discussed  inscription,  in  which  some 
have  recognized  a  reference  to  Nebuchadrezzar's 
punitive  expedition  to  Eg-\-pt  and  to  the  reign  of 
A  pries,  more  jirobably  relates  merely  the  repres- 
sion of  some  internal  revolt  (see  A^g.  Zeitschr. 
1884,  87,  93)  ;  while  the  cuneiform  fragment, 
claimed  as  corroborative  evidence  for  the  .'<ame 
event,  can  be  so  regarded  only  on  the  hypothesis 
—  otherwise  unsupported  —  of  a  temporary  co  - 
regency  of  Apries  and  Amasis,  since  the  war  it 
relates  appears  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
latter  king.  It  is  curious,  though  scarcely  im- 
portant, that  a  tradition  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  in- 
vasion should  have  survived  even  into  Moham- 
medan times.* 

The  event  of  the  reign,  of  which  we  hear  roost 
from  Herodotus,  is  a  campaign,  undertaken  later 
than  those  in  SjTia,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
the  Libyans  for  help  against  the  encroaching 
Greeks  of  Cyrene.  The  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  consequent  national  resentment  led  to 
the  deposition  of  Apries  in  favour  of  /Viots-Aniasis, 
one  of  his  generals,  by  whom  he  and  the  (Jreek 
mercenaries  were  defeated  at  Momemphis.  Apries, 
detained  for  a  time  in  cajitivity,  was  eventually 
given  over  to  popular  vengeance  and  strangled. 

W.  E.  Crum. 

HOR  (MOUNT)  (-v:^  -in,  Arab.  Jebel  Ilnroun, 
'Aaron's  Mount'). — 1.  A  mountain  named  as  a 
stage  in  Israel's  journey  to  Canaan  (Nu  20--  21* 
33^',  Pt  32'"),  and  as  the  place  of  Aaron's  death 
(Nu  20==- =°'"  33^8.89. «  i)t  s-iw)  (all  P).  The 
mo<lern  Jebel  Haroun  is  identilied  with  the 
closing  scene  of  Aaron's  life  both  by  situation 
and  by  tradition.  Mount  Hor  is  stated  to  be 
situated  '  by  the  border  of  the  land  of  Edom  '  (Nu 
20'^) ;  Eusebius  states  that  '  Mons  Hor,  in  quo 
mortuus  est  Aaron,  erat  ju.xta  urbem  Petram ' 
(Onomastiriin),  which  is  the  case  with  J.  Haroun, 
as  I'etra  lies  at  its  eastern  base  ;  and  Josephus 
atlirnis  that  Aaron's  death  occurred  on  a  high  moun- 
tain enclosing  Petra  (Ant.  IV.  iv.  7).  Tradition 
concurs,  and  amongst  the  Arab  inhabitants  J. 
Haroun  is  held  sacred  as  the  sepulchre  of  Aaron, 
and  a  small  mosque  marks  the  site.  It  is  fair  to 
add  that  the  identity  of  Hor  with  Jebel  Haroun  is 
disputed  bv  Ewald,  Knobel,  Dillm.  (on  Nu  20^-), 
Sayce  (HCM  265),  Buhl  (Gesch.  d.  Edomiter,  11  f., 
Lex.,  '  Ganz  falsch  die  spatere  Tradition'), and  esp. 
TrwrnhM  (Kadesh-bamea,  128  ff.). 

Description. — On  approaching  the  saddle,  or 
watershed,  of  the  Wady  el-Arabah  from  the  south, 
the  almost  unbroken  range  of  the  Edomite  moun- 
tains opens  out  to  the  eastward  at  Wady  Abu 
Knseibeli,  disclosing  a  wide  valley,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  J.  Haroun,  standin"  out  conspicuously 
amidst  an  assemblage  of  broKen  ridges  tumultu- 
ousl  V  thrown  together,  and  constituting  the  frontiers 
of  Mount  Seir.     The  mount  rises  with  a  bold  and 

f)recipitous  front  facing  the  west,  flanked  by  two 
ofty  bastions  of  sandstone  standing  erect  on  the 
granitic  pedestal,  and  from  its  base  stretches  a  wide 
and  gently  sloping  plain,  also  enclosed  by  lesser 
heights,  upon  which  we  can  well  picture  to  our- 
selves the  Israelitish  host  encamped  during  the 
•  8e«  AbU  9dlih,  ed.  Evett«  (Oxf.  1896),  p.  83,  note. 


solemn  period  of  Aaron's  ascent,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  summit  of  the  mount  which  was  to  be  his 
tomb ;  or  (as  it  is  in  the  narrative)  '  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  congregation  '  (Nu  20'-'').  Here  also  we  may 
suppose  they  camped  while  Moses  sent  an  ambas- 
sage  to  the  king  of  Edom  across  the  intervening  p.o-sg 
to  a-sk  permission  to  march  through  his  territory 
(Nu20'"'-).  The  summit  of  the  mount  is  marked 
by  a  little  white  mosque  supposed  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  the  high  priest,  and  from  this  point  tlie 
ridge  descends  gradually  eastwards  until  it  breaks 
oil'  in  the  line  of  dill's  w  hich  enclose  the  gu,i<lrangle 
of  Petra,  and  the  channel  for  the  Wady  Musa 
which  flows  through  the  city  (see  Petra).  The 
mount  is  (juite  inaccessible  directly  from  the  west, 
owing  to  its  precipitous  face  in  this  direction  ;  but 
the  summit  is  "ained  by  ascending  from  the  pasa 
leading  into  I'etra,  called  the  Wady  Haroun, 
which  runs  along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mount. 
The  elevation  of  the  summit  is  about  4780  fee'i 
above  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  6072  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,*  and  from  this  point  an 
extensive  and  remarkable  view  is  obtained  when 
the  atmosphere  is  clear — towards  the  south,  west, 
and  north.  In  the  first  direction,  the  eye  follows 
the  range  of  lofty  and  rugged  heights  down  along 
the  side  of  the  Arabah  towards  the  Ked  Sea  ;  in  the 
second,  it  looks  across  the  wide  plain  of  the  Arabah 
to  the  white  clifl's  which  bouna  the  Badiet  et-Tih 
(Wilderness  of  Paran),  and  across  this  arid  table- 
land itself  for  many  miles  towards  the  horizon  ;  and 
towards  the  north,  the  deep  hollow  of  the  (Jlior 
may  be  faintly  discerned,  with  the  broken  slopes 
of  the  hills  of  Southern  Palestine  bounding  the 
view  in  that  direction.  Turning  to  the  east,  the 
observer  marks  the  white  crest  of  the  Araliian 
Desert  plateau,  sloping  steeply  downwards  into 
the  deep  hollow  of  the  Wady  Musa,  in  which  lies, 
almost  hidden  from  view  amongst  its  red-faced 
clills  and  precipices,  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Edom.  Such  was  the  scene  which  met  the  eyes 
of  Aaron  ere  they  closed  for  ever.  His  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  in  a  sepulchre  immediately 
below  the  crest  of  the  mount,  and  over  it  stands 
the  little  white  mosque,  conspicuous  from  afar ;  a 
token  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  the  wild  inhabitants. 

Geology.  —  Mount  Hor  is  formed  of  reddish 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  ('Nubian  sandstone' 
of  Kussegger)  of  Cretaceous  age  ;  the  beds  rising  in 
a  precipitous  wall  of  natural  masonry  tier  above 
tier,  and  presenting  a  bold  front  towards  the  west. 
These  huge  beds  of  sandstone  compose  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge  to  a  depth  of  about  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  summit,  where  they  rest  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  granite  and  porphyry  of  ^eat  geologi- 
cal antiquity,  associated  with  which,  in  some  way 
not  very  clear,  are  masses  of  agglomerate,  beds  of 
ash  and  dykes  of  igneous  rock,  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Cretaceous 
sandstone.  This  latter  formation  dips  towards  the 
east,  and  gradually  descends  in  the  direction  of  the 
Wady  Musa,  where  it  forms  the  cliH's  which  sur- 
round the  city  of  Petra.  Along  the  flanks  of  the 
escarpment  of  the  Arabian  Desert  to  the  eastward 
the  sandstone  formation  jiasses  below  the  white 
marls  and  limestones  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age, 
which  form  the  surface  of  the  plain  at  a  level  of 
over  5000  feet  above  the  sea.  t 

2.  Another  mountain  called  by  the  same  name 
(Nu  34'- ')  was  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  was  to 
extend  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Sea  (Mediter- 
ranean) eastward  along  the  border  of  Mount  Hor 

•  As  determined  by  the  aneroid  ob^er^-ations  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Laurence,  Monday,  10th  December  IbO'i  (Mount  6Vtr,  p.  90). 

t  Hull's  Memoir  an  the  Geology  oj  Arabia  FetroBa,  with  Mapf 
and  Sections  (18S6). 
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anto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  (Syria  and  the 
Fiuhanoii).  If  UOr  be  an  arcliaie  form  of  har,  Mt. 
Hor  signifies  some  conspicuous  lieiglit  among  lesser 
heights ;  and  wlien  we  come  to  apply  this  meaning  to 
the  region  of  tlie  Lebanon,  we  cannot  remain  long  in 
doubt  as  to  the  special  mount  indicated.  Among 
all  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, Mount  Hermon  is  pre-eminently  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important,  owing  to  its  enormous 
mass  and  great  elevation,  which  reaches  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this  ground 
we  may  identify  this  second  Mount  Ilor  with 
Hermon,  although  Porter  {Five  Years  in  Dninns- 
cits',  333),  followed  by  Neubauer  (Giog.  du  Talm. 
9),  Purrer  (ZDI'V  viii.  27),  and  Buhl,  prefer  Jebel 
Akkar,  a  N.E.  spur  of  Lebanon. 

LiTKRATCRB. — Mount  Hor  in  Arabia  Petrsea  has  been  visited 
by  Burckharflt,  I.6on  de  [.ahorde,  the  I-Ixpedition  sent  out  by  the 
Committee  of  tlie  Palestine  Exploration  Kund  in  18S:(-S4,  by 
Lartet  under  the  Kxpedition  of  the  Due  de  Luyneg  in  18i>0,  by 
Professor  Palmer  and  Dean  Stanley.  The  prinuipal  references 
to  authorities  are  the  same  as  those  uoder  the  head  of  Skla  or 

vstBjL.  E.  Hull. 

HORAM  (D-ii.i),  king  of  Gezer,  came  to  the  relief 
of  Lnchish  when  it  was  besieged  by  Josliua,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  (Jos  10"). 

HOREB See  SiNAI. 

HOREM  (di[)). — A  city  of  Naphtali  in  the  moun- 
tains, Jos  19^  (see  Dillm.  ad  toe).  The  name 
means  '  consecrated' (cf.  Sabiean  prop,  names  oin, 
S((Din',  Halevy,  Elitd.  Sab.  471,  504).  It  is  prob. 
to  be  identilied  with  the  modern  IJurah  west  of 
Kedesh-naphtali.     See  SWP  vol.  i.  sh.  iv. 

C.  It.  CoN-DER. 

HORESH.— In  1  S  23"  (cf.  "■ '«)  David  is  found 
'in  Die  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a  (the)  wood'  (.v-inj, 
where  3  ami  ."i  locale  are  combined  ;  LXX  iv  tj 
Kail's,  iiMjilying  a  reailing  ^y'Tq;  ;  see  Driver,  Text 
of  Sain,  ad  toe).  The  word  Iwresh  means  '  wooded 
height'  in  Is  17",  Ezk  31'  (if  the  text  in  these  two 
pas.sages  is  correct ;  see  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.v.),  2  Ch 
27*,  and  this  is  probably  its  meaning  in  1  S,  although 
some  would  make  lloresh  a  proper  name,  as  in 
RVm  (see  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  245).        J.  A.  SELBIE. 

HOR-HAGGIDGAD  (nn??  in).— A  station  in  the 
journeyings  of  the  Israelites,  mentioned  only  Nu 
333;.a  -j-jig  Ileb.,  which  means  the  hole  or 
cavern  of  Gidgad,  indicates  the  character  of  the 
locality,  and  suggests  the  land  of  the  Iloiites, 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  LXX  translates  r6  iipos 
ro5745,  reading  in  'a  mountain.'  See  Beehotu- 
BENE-JAAKAN,  GUDGODAH,  and  EXODU.S,  §  iv. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 
HORI  (-I'm).—!.  A  son  of  Seir,  Gn  3(j--  =  l  Ch  I". 
As  Dillmann  remarks,  the  national  name  appears 
here  as  a  clan  name.     2.  The  father  of  Sbaphat  the 
Simeouite  spy,  Nu  13'. 

HORITES  (-in,  AV  sometimes  Ilori,  Ilorims).— 
The  predecessors  of  the  Edomites  in  the  country 
of  Seir.  They  were  there  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Abraham  ((Jn  14").  J"  destroyed  them  l)efore  the 
sons  of  Esau,  and  gave  the  latter  their  country 
(I)t2'--^).  There  was,  however,  such  a  mingling 
of  the  family  of  Esau  and  his  Horitc  (in  (in  3(i-  read 
Horite  for  Ilivite)  connexions,  that  the  Horitc  name 
and  descent  was  preserved  (Gn  3G,  esp.  vv.-"-  '•"•  "'"'). 
They  are  not  exidicitly  said  to  \ie  rephnim,  as  nre 
the  Emini  and  the  Zamzummim,  in  Dt  2""--^'-,  but 
from  what  is  there  said  it  is  natural  to  infer  thtit 
they  were.  Exceiit  in  l)t  2'-,  thev  are  spoken  of 
as  'the  Horite,'  using  the  gentilic  noun  in  the 
sing.,  a  form  of  sjieech  that  is  never  used  of  the 
other  giant  peoples  ;  but  this  can  lie  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  just  mentioned,  that,  in  their  mingling 


with  their  conquerors,  the  H  name  and  descent 
had  been  preserved,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Mosea 
and  later,  they  were  properly  a  people,  and  not 
merely  a  race  of  subortlinate  men,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Anakira  and  others. 

The  name  Horite  is  supposed  to  mean  '  cave- 
dweller'  (see  Driver,  Deul.  p.  3H).  On  the  theorj 
that  the  Horites  were  rephnim,  this  fact  is  of 
interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  character  of  the 
rephaite  civilization ;  but  they  did  not  always 
remain  cave-dwellers.  See  Giaxt.s,  Ui'.phaim,  and 
cf.  Hommel,  AHT2QZi.  W.  J.  Beecher. 

HORMAH  {nsin,  'Epfii,  'Avdeefw). —After  the 
return  of  the  spies,  an  attempt  to  go  uji  into  the 
S.  of  Judah  was  repulsed  by  the  Canajinite  and 
Amalekite  (the  Amorite  according  to  Dt),  who 
drove  the  Israelites  to  Hormah  (Nu  14",  Dt  1**). 
In  this  pas.sage  of  Nu,  Hormah  occurs  with  the  def. 
art.,  and  the  rendering  of  Dt  l**,  preferred  by 
critics  (following  LXX,  Syr.,  Vulg.),  is  'from  Seir 
to  Hormah'  (see  Driver,  ad  Inc.). 

The  Canaanite  king  of  Arati  (Nu  21'-')  fought 
against  Israel  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ilt. 
Hor,  and  took  some  of  them  prisoners.  Thereupon 
Israel  vowed  that  if  the  Lord  would  give  them 
victory,  they  would  place  the  Canaanite  cities 
under  the  ban.  The  place  was  accordingly  named 
Hormah.  According  to  Jg  1",  Judah  and  Simeon 
utterly  destroyed  Zephath  and  called  it  Hormah. 
If  the  events  of  Nu  2P  happened  immediately 
after  the  attack  of  the  king  of  Arad,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Israelites  conquered  at  that  time 
some  portion  of  the  S.  of  Judah,  and  in  that  case 
a  way  would  have  been  open  for  an  advance  north- 
ward. The  generally  received  view  seems  therefore 
probable,  that  Nu  21'  describes  what  took  place  at 
a  later  jicriod,  and  Jg  1"  supplies  further  details. 

Hormah  is  mentioned,  Jos  12",  along  with  Arad 
as  one  of  tlie  31  royal  cities  taken  by  Josliua,  in 
15'"  as  'one  of  the  uttermost  cities  .  .  .  tow.ard 
the  border  of  Edom  in  the  South,'  and  in  1!)', 
1  Ch  4*'  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Simeon.  In 
1  S  SO*'  it  occurs  after  the  cities  of  the  Kenites  (cf. 
the  same  connexion  in  Jg  1'°- "). 

The  position  of  Hormah  depends  npon  that 
assigned  to  Kadesh,  and  two  identifications  have 
been  proposed  :  that  of  Robinson,  who  identities  it 
with  es-Sufah,  a  pass  through  the  mountains  on 
one  of  the  roads  from  Petra  to  Hebron  ;  ami  that 
of  Rowlands  and  Palmer,  who  propose  Sebaita  as 
its  site,  in  the  AVad)-  cl-.\byadli,  about  25  miles  in 
N. N.E.  direction  fmin '.\iu  Kadis.  Both  identili- 
cations  are  made  with  Zephath,  which  is  mentioned 
only  Jg  1",  and  assume  that  the  old  Canaanite 
name  has  survived — an  assumption  not  without 
tlilliculty,  in  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  OT  that 
the  ]>lace  was  known  as  Hormah.  Either  site  is 
appropriate  according  to  the  theory  adopted  as  to 
tlie  position  of  Kadc.sli.  If  the  ii.entilications  of 
Ziklag  and  Jerahmecl  (1  S  30^)  be  accepted  aa 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebaita,  they  would 
increase  the  probability  in  favour  of  that  .site.  Its 
distance  from  Arad  may  be  urged  as  nn  objection, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Arad,  nor  does  it  state  in 
Nu  21--'  that  the  cities  were  in  his  territory.  See 
Robinson,  liRl"  ii.  181  :  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  374  ff.;  and  art.  Kadi:.sii. 

A.  T.  CnAPM.w. 

HORN  (pp,  ic/pos)  has,  besides  its  usual  meaning, 
three  other  signilications  in  the  Bible.  1.  .\  kind 
of  bugle  or  comet  (from  L.  rerun)  for  military 
purposes  (.los  6'),  which  see  under  Tltl'MPET. 
2.  \i\  emblem  of  strength  or  power  deriveil  from 
the  otl'ensive  weapons  of  some  aniiuaU.  As  the 
word  is  always  used  in  the  sing.,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  special  animal  from  which  this  use  of  it 
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came  was  the  one-horned  rhinoceros,  or  the  fabu- 
Unis  unicorn  whicli  still  appears  on  the  insijjnia  of 
British  arms.  This  emblematical  sense  of  power 
is  thejnrincijial  use  made  of  this  word  in  both  OT 
and  Ivf.  1  hus  the  liorn  is  said  to  be  '  exalted ' 
(Ps  89")  when  the  figure  represents  the  show  of 
great  power,  or  '  broken '  (Jer  48'^)  when  the  idea 
19  that  of  its  destruction.  The  same  metaphor  is 
sometimes  used  in  tlie  sense  of  arrogance :  '  Lift 
not  up  the  horn  .  .  .  sjjcak  not  with  a  still"  neck' 
(I's  75*"  KV) ;  compare  the  contrary  e-xpression 
of  humiliation  :  '  I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  mv 
skin,  and  have  laid  my  horn  in  the  dust'  (Job  16'° 
KV).  Another  form  of  the  ligvirative  sense  is 
when  it  repre.sents  kinfjs  (in  the  Books  of  Dn  and 
Kev),  who  wielded  the  ^jowev  of  a  whole  nation. 
There  is  no  real  connexion  between  any  of  these 
iiietaphoric  uses  and  the  Ashteroth  -  karnaim^ 
the  two-homed  Astarte  (Gn  14°) — who,  in  Flicen. 
mythology,  was  the  goddess  of  the  Moon,  and  on 
whose  head  the  crescent  is  represented  in  some  of 
her  statues.  Alexander  the  Great  is  also  called 
in  the  Koran  (18.  82),  and  by  Arab,  writers,  'the 
two-homed,'  most  probably  in  reference  to  the 
two  rams'  horns  seen  in  some  of  his  coins  curling 
backwards  above  his  ears,  which  he  adopted  in 
honour  of  Amnion  the  Egyptian  god,  to  whom  the 
ram  was  sacred.  An  equally  erroneous  idea  has 
been  long  entertained  about  the  silver  horn  worn 
on  the  liead  by  women  of  the  Lebanon  about  iifty 
years  ago,  which  was  simply  an  exaggerated  piece 
of  head-dress  for  supporting  the  veil  to  cover  the 
head  and  face,  and  had  no  reference  to  symbolized 
power.  See  DRE.SS  in  vol.  i.  p.  627",  where  the  horn 
IS  figured.  3.  The  horns  of  the  altar  were  four 
projecting  points  on  its  comers — sometimes  seen 
un  heathen  structures  of  this  kind.  They  were 
jirobably  ornamental,  but  among  the  .lews  they 
were  smeared  with  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims 
(Ex  29'-'),  and  may  have  been  used  for  binding 
the  animal  until  tne  time  came  for  its  slaugliter 
(Ps  lis",  where,  however,  the  text  is  corrupt). 
Criminals  enjoyed  immunity  of  danger  to  tlieir 
lives  from  an  avenger  so  long  as  they  took  hold 
of  these  horns  (1  K  1°°),  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Christian  churches  and  altars  were  resorted 
to  for  the  same  purpose.    See  Altar,  vol.  i.  i).  77*. 

J.  \V0UTA1!ET. 

HORNET  {nipy  zir'Ah,<r<l>riKla,crabro).—The  liornet 
is  mentioned  thrice  in  the  Hex.  (Ex  23-^,  Dt  7*", 
Jos  24'-).  The  first  two  passages  contain  the  general 
promise  that  God  would  send  the  hornet  before 
the  Isr.  to  drive  out  their  enemies.  In  tlie  last 
it  is  said  that  God  did  send  the  hornet  before  tliem 
to  drive  out  the  two  kings  of  the  Araorites.  (For 
^100  here  we  should  certainly  read  twelve.  So  LXX, 
SiiSexa.  See  Dillm.  ad.  loc).  We  have  no  details 
of  a  pest  of  hornets  in  Scripture.  It  is,  however, 
not  impossible  that  such  a  pest  may  have  aided 
in  the  work.  Otlier  insects,  as  ants  and  locusts, 
have,  at  times,  vast  desolating  power.  The  author 
of  Wisdom  (12''"')  takes  the  passage  literally. 
Hornets  multiply  at  times  in  large  numbers,  and 
tliere  are  records  in  profane  history  of  plagues  of 
tliem.  There  are  four  species  in  the  Holy  Land, 
two  of  which  construct  nests  of  papier  machf  in 
bushes  and  trees,  and  two  undergroumi  or  in  cavities 
of  the  rocks.  Their  sting  is  exceeding!}'  painful, 
and  that  of  large  numbers  at  once  may  be  fatal  (cf. 
Driver  on  Dt  7*^).  Many  have  tliouglit  tliat  the 
meaning  of  hornets  in  these  passages  is  figurative, 
and  equivalent  to  the  '  terror '  (Ex  23").  They 
argue  from  the  Lat.  astrus,  a  (jailfly,  which,  from 
the  terror  and  madness  it  inspired  in  cattle,  gave 
its  name  to  those  mental  conditions.  Whether  we 
adopt  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical  sense,  the 
object  is  to  represent  that  the  agency  of  appre- 
hension and  terror  prepared  the  way  for  the  un- 


paralleled victories  of  the  Israelites  (Gn  35',  Dt 
32«,  Jos  2",  Ps  44»-  •).  G.  E.  Post. 

HORONAIM(c:j\-ih,  D'j'^h,  perh.  'the  two  hollows'). 
— A  city  of  Moab,  whose  site  has  not  been  recovered 
with  certainty.  It  is  mentioned  in  Is  15°,  Jer  48* 
(in  both  '  the  way  to  H.,'  'n  Ti'^)  48°  ('the  descent 
of  H.,'  'n  -i-ite)  48".  Also  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (11. 
31,  32)  it  occurs  as  |j-iin,  i.e.  prob.  [rin  fforonen : 
'  Chemosh  said  unto  nie.  Go  down,  fight  against 
yorondn  ;  and  I  went  down.'  The  language  here, 
comiiared  with  that  of  Jer  48°,  has  led  some  to 
find  its  site  to  the  south  of  the  Arnon,  at  soma 
inconspicuous  ruins  mentioned  by  de  Luynes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wady  ed-Derd  'a  (see  Buhl, 
GAP2-,-2l.). 

In  Jos  10'"-  "  the  LXX  'dpurelv  implies  a  reading 
D'jin,  which  ought  prob.  to  be  read  also  in  2  S  13" 
(see  Well,  and  Driver,  ad  loc).  In  these  pas- 
sages, of  course,  the  reference  is  to  the  two  Beth- 
horons.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

HORONITE  Cnhn,  i  'Kpavei,  Neh  2"'- '»  13^).— A 
title  given  to  Sanballat,  the  opponent  of  Nehemiah. 
The  name  probably  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
horon,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim,  about 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Jerus.  (Jos  10'"  16'°  etc.).  Soma 
.scholars  (so  Gesen.)  have  derived  the  title  from 
Horonaim,  a  town  in  S.  Moab  (Is  15°,  Jer  48'- °-*'), 
pointing  to  the  close  connexion  of  Sanballat  with 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  ;  but  see  Neh  4^ 

H.  A.  White. 

HORROR  has  greatly  strengthened  its  meaning 
since  it  came  into  the  Eng.  language.  The  Lat. 
word  horror  (from  horrere,  to  stand  on  end)  is 
used  primarily  of  the  bristling  of  hair,  etc.,  and 
secondarily  of  the  fear  which  causes  tlie  hair  to 
stand  on  end.  Now  the  meaning  is  expressed 
thus :  '  Horror  is  that  very  strong  and  jiaiiiful 
emotion  which  is  excited  bjy  the  view  or  coiitumjda- 
tion  of  .sonietliing  peculiarly  atrocious  in  the  con- 
duct of  another ;  by  some  vice  which  exceeds  the 
usual  extravagance  of  vice  ;  enormities  that  sur- 
pass the  bounds  of  common  de])ravity.'  This 
intensit}"  of  meaning  has  been  gained  giadually. 
Even  in  AV  of  1611  '  horror  '  means  no  more  than 
'dread.'  It  occurs  in  Gn  15'-  'An  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  him  '  (nSi:  r.^vn  n^'x  '  a  terror,  a 
great  darkness');  Ps  55°  ll*'",  Ezk  7'*,  2  Mac  3" 
'  l*"or  the  man  was  so  compassed  witli  fear  and 
horror  of  the  body '  ((pptKaanU,  \l\  '  a  sliuddering  '). 
Cf.  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  144  'Ther  was  na  thing 
behind  bot  bitter  teares  and  heavie  lamentation, 
partlie  for  the  present  lose,  bot  mikle  mair  for  the 
esteat  that  was  till  ensew  upon  the  Kirk,  quhilk 
everie  an  apprehendit  in  graitter  and  giaitter 
missour  of  horrour  and  feirfulness.'  Bp.  Hall, 
sjjeaking  of  the  angel's  visit  to  Zacharias  ( Wvr/cs, 
ii.  3),  says,  'It  was  the  weaknesse  of  him  that 
served  at  tlie  Altar  without  horror,  to  be  daunted 
with  the  face  of  his  fellow  servant.' 

Horrible  is  that  which  causes  great  fear :  Ps 
II*  'Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire, 
and  brimstone,  and  an  horrible  tempest '  (niEV^'  Cii 
RV  'burning  wind';  King  'scorching  blast'), 
40-  '  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit' 
(pn;'  ii2p,  AVm  'a  pit  of  noise,'  RVm  'a  jiit  ol 
tumult  or  destruction,' LXX  ^k  XAkkov  TaXaiwuipias, 
BO  Vulg.  '  de  lacu  miseritc,'  and  Dou.  '  the  lake  of 
misery ') ;  Jer  5»  18'»  23'S  Hos  6'»  (all  '  a  horrible 
thing'  =  'a  thing  to  be  dreaded');  2  Es  11"  15'« 
(both'horribilis'),  IS^Chorridus');  Wis3'''(xaX£7r(i!, 
Vulg.  'dirus'),8'°(0piKT6!,  Vulg.  '  horrendus'),  11" 
'  .shooting  horrible  sparkles  out  of  tlieir  eyes '  (ofiroi>s 
ainfOijpas,  Vulg.  '  horrendas  .scintillas'),  16°  'hor- 
rible fierceness'  (5eii/6s  Bvti.6!,  Vulg.  '  saeva  iia'), 
17°  '  that  horrible  night'  (tt)!"  ffTtryvrii'  iKelvr]v  vvxra, 
Vulg.  *  illam  noctem  horrendam  '),  18"  '  visions  c* 
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horrible  dreams'  (<pai'Taalai  ivelpuv  ieivijv,  Vulg. 
'  visus  soiiiiiiorum  raalorum  '),  19"  '  compassed 
about  with  horrible  great  darkness '  (dxa>'"  <"tA"', 
Viiljj.  '  subitanuis  tenebris ').  In  eveiy  case  the 
word  means  '  to  be  dreaded,'  '  dreadful ' ;  the  ele- 
ment of  loathing  does  not  enter. 

And  80  with  horribly,  Jer  2'=,  Ezk  32"  'be 
horrililj-  afraid ' ;  Wis  6'  '  Horribly  and  speedily 
shall  he  come  uijon  you '  (^pucTui,  Vulg.  '  horrende '). 
Cf.  He  W-  Khem.  '  It  is  horrible  t<j  fal  into  the 
handes  of  the  living  God  ' ;  and  Uefoe,  Crusoe,  p. 
5".Hi,  '  Never  Tyrant,  for  such  I  acknowledged  my- 
sell  to  be,  was  ever  so  universally  beloved,  and  yet 
so  horribly  feared  by  his  subjects.' 

J.  Ha.stinqs. 

HORSE, — Four  Heb.  words  are  used  ior  Jiurse, 
and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  for  m'ire.  1.  t;¥  'ahhir. 
Tliia  word  means  strong  or  valiant,  and  is  ajiplied 
metaphorically  to  the  h.  (.ler  8'"  AV,  KV  '  neTghing 
of  his  strong  ones '),  47'  '  the  stamping  of  the  hoofs 
of  his  strong  liorse.s'  (KV  'of  his  strong  ones'), 
50"  '  bellow  as  bulls'  (AVm  'neigh  as  steeds,'  KV 
'  neigh  as  strong  horses'). 

2.  Bf-ip  p&rdsh.  The  orig.  signification  of  this 
word  is  horseman  or  cavalier  (cf.  Arab.  fUris),  as 
distinguished  from  the  rider  of  an  ass  or  a  camel. 
It  signifies,  secondarily,  a  ruling  horse,  such  as  is 
used  in  war.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds  to  the 
Arab,  faras,  which,  however,  is  generic  for  all 
liorses.  The  reason  why  the  Hebrews  designated 
hy  pUnish  only  cavalry  mounts  is  that  civilians  did 
not  use  horses  for  i  idiiig.  Only  two  clear  instances 
are  given  in  l)T  of  any  person,  not  of  military  rank, 
riding  a  horse, — tliat  of  Mordecai  (Est  G'-'- '"),  who 
rode  the  king's  liorse  (cbd,  not  !?"!?)  as  a  special 
honour ;  and  that  of  the  '  posts  on  horseback, 
riding  on  swift  steeds'  (cc'd  Est  8'°).  In  the 
obscure  passage  (Is  28^'),  so  dillerently  tr''  in  AV 
and  KV.  it  is  not  certain  whetlier  the  horses  (vynr) 
were  harnessed  to  the  cart,  or  ridden  or  driven. 
When  the  peaceful  mission  of  Christ  is  announced 
(Zee  9°),  altliough  he  is  heralded  as  a  king,  it  is  said 
that  '  he  is  just,  and  victorious  (lit.  .saved) ;  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,'  i.e.  is  not  like  military 
conquerors,  who  ride  horses.  Then  to  illustrate 
the  cliaracter  of  this  reign  it  is  said  (v.'"),  '  I  will 
cut  oil'  the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  {stU) 
from  .lerus. ,'  i.e.  where  all  is  peace  the  horse  is  not 
needed  any  more  than  the  chariot  (see  Ass).  It  is 
easy  in  many  cases  to  determine  from  the  context 
whether  ptirdsh  is  to  be  tr^  horse  or  horseman. 
Thus  'twelve  thousand /)(5/-i(i7iiHi'  (1  K  4*)  plainly 
refers  to  cavalry  horses  as  distinguislied  from  rhariot 
horses,  and  not  to  '  horsemen,'  as  in  AV  and  KV.  It 
is  clear  that  the  people  of  the  house  of  ToL^armah 
(Ezk  2"''')  traded,  not  in  '  horsemen,'  as  in  AV,  but 
in  cavalry  horses,  '  war  horses,'  KV.  It  is  the  '  war 
horses'  tliat  run  (KVm  .11  2*),  not  the  '  horsemen  ' 
(text  A  V,  KV).  In  the  pursuit  of  Saul  '  the  chariots 
and  the  horsemen  (□';?■;?  'Sl'S,  owners  of  horses)  fol- 
lowed hard  after  him '  (2  S  1").  t)n  the  other  hand, 
piirAsh  (2  8  S',  .ler  4'-*)  cjin  refer  only  to  the  '  horse- 
men.' The  ' pitrilsh'  (Nah  ;V)  who  '  lifteth  up,'  KV 
'mounting,'  niarg.  'charging,'  must  be  the  horse- 
man. Sometimes  neither  the  hi^rse  nor  his  rider 
seems  specially  designated,  and  in  these  cases 
pdrtUh  corresponds  to  cavalry  ( Ex  14*-  "•  "•  "'•  '"•  '^, 
Hab  1').  In  other  eases /id ni.vA  will  ajiply  to  cither 
the  horse  or  his  rider.  'I  hus  (1  S  S")  v;";;^)  may  lie 
'  for  his  war  horses,'  as  has  just  before  Iwcn  said  '  for 
his  chariots,'  or  'to  be  his  horsemen,'  as  in  text 
.A  V,  KV  ;  and  C"»^5  i-'s  (Is  21')  may  mean  a  '  couple 
of  horsemen,'  or  a  /lair  of  horses,  or  'horsemen  in 
pairs,'  or  a  '  pair  of  horsemen,'  or  horses  in  pairs 
(cf.  AV  with  KV  text  and  marg. ). 

3.  C'3  sti^.  This  word  is  often  nsed  for  chariot 
horses  (lix  14"  etc.,  Jos  11«,  1  K  4«,  .Icr  StF,  Ezk 
27").     It  is  uae<l  even  more  frcq.  for  riding  horses, 
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e.sp.  war  horses  (Gn  49",  Est  6'-  ■»,  Job  39'»-»  Jer 
ga  gi8_  Yisxh  1",  Zee  P  etc.).  In  not  a  few  cases  it 
seems  jcHcra/  for  horses  (I)t  17'",  1  K  18'  etc.).  In 
one  it  seems  to  refer  to  a  hunter  (Job  39"). 

4.  I':"!  rekhesh.  This  word  is  used  in  tliree  places, 
in  all  of  which  KV  renders  it  by  'swift  steeds' 
(Est  8'°-  ",  A  V  '  mules ' ;  1  K  4-=<,  AV  '  dromedaries,' 
marg.  'mules'  or  'swift  beasts';  Mic  1",  AY 
'swift  beast').  In  the  last  it  clea.rly  refers  to  a 
chariot  horse. 

5.  1)^1  rammAk.  This  word,  rendered  AV  'drome- 
daries '  (Est  8'»,  KV  '  stud '),  is  Pers.  ramah, '  flock ' 
or  'herd.'    See  Dromedary. 

6.  "i;!D  si'isi'ih,  ri  iTTiros,  equilatus.  AV  (Ca  1'), 
following  Vulg.,  renders  this  word  'a  company  of 
horses,'  liV  'a  steed,'  marg.  'the  steeds.'  These 
renderings  would  make  the  point  of  similarity 
between  the  bride  and  the  horses  their  triumphant 
march.  Others  would  make  ■n;p  =  j«y /nare.  It  is 
ditlicult,  if  this  rendering  be  adopted,  to  see  what 
is  the  connexion  between  this  word  .and  the  ex- 
[iression  '  in  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh,'  which 
immediately  follows. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Isr.,  who  certainly 
knew  the  horse  well  in  Egypt  (Gn  47"),  and  who 
came  into  a  country,  many  of  the  tribes  of  which 
had  large  numbers  of  war  horses,  should  not  have 
adopted  and  used  so  noble  an  animal.  The  ex- 
planation is  to  be  sought  in  the  pastoral  habits  of 
the  Isr.,  inherited  from  their  patriarchal  ancestors, 
and  continued  through  the  period  of  their  residence 
iu  Egypt.  These  habits  led  them  to  seek  first  the 
conquest  of  the  hill-country  of  Canaan.  This 
country  is  not  adapted  for  the  movements  either 
of  cavalry  or  chariots,  and  the  aborigines  of 
these  regions  seem  not  to  have  had  horses.  Bul 
when  the  Isr.  came  into  the  plains  of  N.  Pal.  they 
at  once  encountered  large  numbers  of  chariots  and 
horsemen,  but,  acting  under  the  command  of  God, 
who  delivered  them  into  their  hands,  they  houghed 
the  horses  and  burned  the  chariots  (.los  11'").  The 
fact  tliat  the  Phil,  plains  had  chariots  and  horses 
(Jg  1'^)  prevented  the  early  conquest  of  that  region. 
An  encounter,  150  years  later,  in  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  resulted  in  another  overthrow  of  the 
chariots.  The  Isr.,  entrenched  in  their  hills,  were 
slow  in  adopting  cavalry  and  chariots.  The  Arabs 
of  that  day  do  not  seem  to  have  used  the  horse. 
In  the  account  of  the  great  raid  of  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  (Jg  7.  8)  no  mention  is  made  of  horses. 
David  began  their  use  by  reserving  100  of  the 
chariots  of  N.  Syria,  witli  their  horses  (2  S  8'). 
Solomon  increased  this  force  by  imiiortations  from 
Egypt,  at  a  fixed  price  of  150  shekels  for  a  cavalry 
horse,  and  600  for  a  chariot  and  it.s  three  horses 
(1  K  10-*-  ■•=').  He  had  12,0liO  of  the  former  and  1400 
chariots,  which,  at  three  horses  to  a  chariot,  would 
make  4200  (ef.  1  K  10^  with  4*  where  40,i;KXt 
should  read  4000).  When  the  kingdom  was  divided, 
the  ten  tribes,  which  held  the  plains  of  N.  Pal.,  had 
many  chariots.  When  nearly  all  their  chariots 
and  lior-ses  were  tAken  in  the  great  overthrow  by 
the  Syrians  (2  K  13')  they  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  The  Kiiiall  number  of  chariots  possessed  by 
the  Jud.'can  kingdom  led  to  a  constant  reliance  on 
Egypt  for  chariots  and  cavalry  in  the  encounters 
with  Syria  and  Assyriiu  Against  this  the  nrophet-s 
inveighed  (Is  31',  tzk  17"  etc.,  cf.  l)t  17").  The 
cavalry  ami  chariots  of  A.isyria  were  esteemed  the 
most  formidable  in  the  worfd,  and  are  often  men- 
tioneil  in  the  prophets  (Hub  I",  Nah  3^  etc.).  The 
.lews  brought  back  I'M't  horses  from  Hnbylon  (Neh 
7*").  Horses  were  regularly  emiiloycd  in  war  in  Pal. 
down  to  late  Koman  times.  There  wius  a  chariot 
road  to  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  a|iostles  (.\c  8"), 
and  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the  use  of 
these  formiilable  cugiuea  of  war  in  the  cities  K.  of 
the  Jordan,  in  the  pass  by  the  Nahr  el-Kclb  >ieni 
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Beirflt,  and  in  many  otlier  places  in  the  land.  It 
is  probable  that  the  [ircsent  breed  of  Ambian  liorsca 
are  descendants  of  the  very  line  stoik  for  whiirli 
Assyria  was  famous.  White  horses  (Kev  6^  19"-  ") 
were  ridden  by  conijuerors.  Horses  and  chariots 
were  dedicated  to  the  sun  by  idolatrous  kind's 
(2  K  23").  Horses  had  halters  (Is  Sn-")  and  bridles 
(Ps  32").  The  bridles  were  decorated  with  bells 
(Zee  U-";  Layard,  A'ln.  ii.  29,  27ri).  The  horses 
were  often  not  shotl,  hence  the  hardness  of  their 
hoofs  (Is  5^).  Chariots  and  horses  had  rich  trap- 
pings (Ezk  27").   Saddles  were  rare  (Layard,  ii.  3,i7). 

U.  E.  Post. 
HORSE  GATE.— See  Jerusalem. 

HORSELEECH  (iS'''X,  'iUulnh,  /35AXa,  sangid- 
suga). — The  obsolete  Heb.  root  p'ri'  corresponds  to 
the  Arab,  'aliha,  which  means  to  hang  to.  The 
Arab,  generic  name  for  leeches  is  'ilhik,  and  for  an 
individual  Wlnkah.  If  we  regard  the  creature 
intended  as  one  of  the  annelids,  Vdiikdh  should  be 
rendered  leecli  rather  than  horseleech.  Of  the 
annelids  found  in  Sj-ria  and  Pal.  the  medicinal 
leech,  Hirudo  mcdirinalis,  Sav.,  and  the  horseleech, 
Hcvmopls  sanijxtisorba,  Sav.,  are  the  most  common. 
There  are  also  species  of  Bdello,  Trochetin,  and 
other  genera  of  leeches,  in  the  stagnant  waters. 
They  cling  to  the  feet  and  legs  of  those  who  wade 
into  such  waters.  They  also  infest  the  fountains 
and  pools,  and  the  wctering-troughs  of  cattle,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  throat  or  nostrils  of  beasts 
and  men.  The  tenacity  with  wldcli  they  adhere  is 
such  that  they  must  sometimes  be  pulled  apart  in 
order  to  detach  them.  The  pertinacity  with  which 
they  suck  quite  justifies  the  e.xi>ression  'the 
'aUikuh  hath  two  daughters.  Give,  Give'  (Pr  30'=). 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  allusion  m.ay  be 
to  the  'aluk  of  the  Arabs,  the  ghiH  or  fenude 
spectre,  which  they  allege  sucks  blood  like  the 
vaiupire,  and  feeds  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead  (see 
Wildeboer,  ad  loc.).  G.  E.  POST. 

HORSELITTER.— Only  2  Mac  9*  ((pipiov  [  =  0o- 
puov],  which  is  tr''  'litter'  in  3-''),  RV  'litter' 
(which  see).  The  word  is  used  in  Malory's  Morte 
Varthur  (Caxton's  text)  several  times.  Thus  i.  3, 
'  So  it  wa.s  done  as  Merlin  had  devised,  and  they 
carried  the  kingforth  in  a  horse-litter  with  a  great 
host  towards  his  enemies' ;  and  x.  37,  'Then  came 
queen  Morgan  le  Fay  to  Alisander,  and  bad  him 
arise,  and  put  him  in  a  horse-litter  :  and  g.ave  him 
such  a  drink  that  in  three  days  and  tliree  nights 
he  waked  never  but  slept.' 

HORTICULTURE.— See  Garden. 

HOSAH  (nijh  '  refuge  ').  —  A  LeWtical  door- 
keeper of  the  temple,  whose  station  was  by  the 
'gate  of  Shallecheth,'  1  Ch  16^  26'»- "• ".  See 
Genealogy,  III.  39. 

HOSAH  (n;n). — A  city  of  Asher,  apparently  south 
of  Tyre,  Jos  19^.     The  site  is  doubtful. 

HOSANNA.— An  acclamation  used  by  the  people 
on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  It  occurs  six  times  in  the  Gospels : 
twice  (Mk  IP,  Jn  12")  it  stands  absolutely,  twice 
(Mt  2P-")  it  is  followed  by  the  dative  ('to  the 
Son  of  David '),  and  twice  (Mt  21»,  Mk  11"*)  by  the 
adjunct  '  in  the  highest'.  The  circuni-stance  that 
in  all  three  Gospels  the  words  '  Bles.sed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  from  Ps  llS-", 
follow  it,  h.as  given  rise  to  the  a.ssumption  that  it 
is  borrowed  from  the  preceding  verse  of  that  psalm, 
which  begins  with  'at^ndkJ" hoshl'fth  nn,  i.e.  '.save, 
pray '  (Sept.  adaov  5i)).  This  v.^  of  the  psalm, 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  temple,  is  said  to 


have  been  repeated  once  on  each  of  the  first  rix 
days  of  the  joyous  Feast  of  Tabernacles  during 
the  solemn  procession  around  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrilice  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh  day  (John 
Lightfoot,  Thi-  Tcni/ilc  Scnnce,  etc.,  ch.  xvi.  §  2; 
De  Sola  and  Kaijliall,  Eighteen  Treatises  from  t/u 
Mi.thnii,  2nd  ed.,  tr.  Succah,  ch.  iv.  §  5  ;  M.  Schwab, 
Le  Talmud  de  Jfrus.  traduit,  vol.  vi.  33).  This 
seventh  day  thus  came  to  bo  called  the  'Great 
Hosanna'  (linxtorf.  Lex.  992)  or  '  Uosanna  Day' 
(Zunz,  Gottesdirnstliche  Vortriige,  n.s.w.  2te  Aull. 
p.  39.>  n.  ;  Dalman,  Gram,  d,  Judi.ichp'daxf. 
Aramuivh,  p.  198),  and  the  name  was  transferred 
not  merely  to  the  prayers  of  the  occasion,  but  also 
to  the  branches  of  palm  trees  and  willows  (I.v  23'"') 
which  were  carried  and  waved  on  that  festivity. 
Similarly,  in  Christian  usage.  Palm  .Sumlay,  to 
which  our  Lord's  entry  has  given  name,  has  in 
certain  periods  and  regions  been  called  '  Ho.sanna 
Sumlaj-  or  '  Day  of  Hosunnas,' or  simply  '  Osanna'; 
and  the  term  has  been  applied  to  the  '  Sanctus,' 
'  Tersanctus,'  or  'Triumphal  Hymn'  (as  it  is 
variously  called)  sung  by  the  people  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  '  Eucharistic  Preface  in  all  liturgies 
(C.  E.  Hammond,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western, 
1878,  p.  381;  Bingham,  Antiq.  xiv.  2,  5);  and 
later  the  extended  use  of  the  word  gave  rise, 
especially  in  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  to 
such  verbs  as  hosannare,  oisisannare,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  correspondini;  adjectives  (see  Ducange, 
Gloss,  med.  et.  injim.  Latin.,  ed.  Fa^Te,  iii.  167  f.). 

How  the  Hebrew  term  hus{h)i'una — employed 
by  Luther  not  only  in  his  translation  of  the  NT, 
but  even  in  some  editions  of  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (see  Bindseil  and  Niemever's  ed.),  and 
adopted  at  first  by  Tindale  in  his  ^JT  of  1525  (ed. 
E.  Arber,  1871)— became  changed  into  hnsniui 
{■anna),  those  who  hold  this  opinion  are  not  quite 
agreed.  Jerome,  in  his  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
Damasus  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  (Upp. 
i.  37511'.,  Ep.  XX.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat.  xxii.), 
lets  fall  in  one  place  the  conjecture  that  the 
shorter  form  is  an  ignorant  corruption  (cf.  Origen 
on  Mt.  I.e.,  ed.  Lommatzsch,  iv.  58).  The  more 
common  supposition  regards  it  as  having  arisen  by 
svncope  or  contraction  (Jerome  as  above  ;  Levita, 
Tishbi,  s.v.  ;  and  the  commentators  generally) ;  or 
as  a  supposed  Aramaic  form  (there  is  no  root  yr-  in 
Aram.)  of  the  verb  with  the  pronominal  sullix 
(meaning  'Save  us.'  See  Kautz.sch,  Gram,  des Bib.- 
Aram.  1884,  p.  173,  and,  again.st  this,  Dalm.  I.e.). 

But  though  the  words  '  Ble.s.sed  is  he  that  cora- 
eth,' etc.,  are  indubitably  borrowed  from  Ps  118, 
and  though  \'V.^'-  of  that  psalm  receive  express 
Messianic  reference  Iwth  from  our  Lord  (Mt  21", 
Mk  12",  Lk  20")  and  St.  Peter  (Ac  4",  1  P  2'),  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  rejoicing  multitudes 
in  the  evangelic  story  were  consciously  indebted  to 
the  psalm  or  its  use  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
either  for  the  cry  '  Hosanna'  or  the  festive  demon- 
stration with  palm  and  other  branches.  To  find 
the  explanation  of  either  word  or  act  in  the 
psalm  and  its  use,  involves  the  NT  interpreter  in 
grave  embarrassments.  The  language  of  the 
psalm  is  supplicatory,  that  of  the  Gospels  is 
uibilant.  The  psalmist's  petition  looks  towards 
himself  and  those  whom  he  represents  (the  Engli-sh 
Pr.  Bk.  even  follows  the  Vmg.  in  inserting  the 
object  'me':  Saleum  mefae,  'Help  me');  the 
Hosanna  of  the  Gospels  finds  its  expressed  object 
in  'the  Son  of  Pavid.'  This  aspect  of  the  case 
makes  equally  against  discovering  the  original  of 
our  term  in  the  Aramaic  Nji'S'i«  'Save  w.9.'  The 
obvious  incongruity  between  the  su[)plicatory 
sense  and  the  tone  of  the  narrative  has  driven 
expositors  to  jejune  and  far-fetched  e.xplanations  : 
some,  for  example,  by  transposing  the  Greek,  nave 
extorted  the  rendering  '  (Saying)   to   the  Son  of 
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David,  Oh  save'  ;  or,  by  arbitrarily  chanfriiig  vlf 
to  vU,  'U  Son  of  David,  save.'  Otiiers,  resorting 
to  the  secondary  sense  of  Husnniia,  have  taken  the 
sliout  to  mean  '  Triuuiplial  palms  to  the  Son  of 
David'  (of.  Syr.  I'hilox.).  Tlie  phrase  'in  the 
highest'  also  has  been  made  to  signify  '()  thou 
tliat  dwcUest  in  tlie  heavens,'  or  '  .May  our  cry  be 
ratitied  in  lieaven,'  or  •  talten  up  by  tlie  angels,' 
etc.  Tlie  inappro|)riatene.ss  of  finding  an  eelio  of 
the  psalmist's  supplication  in  the  Hosanna  of  the 
(iospels  is  made  only  the  more  evident  by  adducing 
the  ceremonies  of  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Kor 
that  feast  occurred  in  the  autumn  ;  the  triumjihal 
entry  in  the  .spring.  Consequently,  .some  critic's 
(e.tj.  Wliiische,  Erldiitcrunr/  dcr  Ecunij.  «!/.<  Tul- 
inml  n.  ilidrafrli.  p.  241  n.)  have  felt  comijelled  to 
assume  tl.at  the  IV-wover  ami  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles have  been  confounded  in  the  Gospels,  or  that 
a  u.sage  of  the  latter  festival  has  been  arbiirarily 
transferred  to  the  former.  Nor  is  the  dilKi-ulty 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  shouts  of  joy  and  waving 
of  palms  had  become  usual  at  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion as  well  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (2  Mac 
10'' ■).  For  as  the  Feast  of  Dedication  occurreil 
only  two  months  later  than  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (cf.  .In  10--),  the  chronological  discord  is 
thereby  only  slightly  abated. 

This  extension  of  the  jubilant  usages  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  however,  does  seem  to  point 
in  the  right  direction,  and  to  set  us  free  to  follow 
the  i)laiii  contextual  indications  of  the  evangeli.sts' 
narrative.  According  to  those  indications,  it  is 
most  natural  to  regard  the  word  Ilosaiiiia,  as 
re.spects  its  form,  as  neither  syncopateil  nor  con- 
tracted, but  the  shorter  Hipliil  imperative  with 
the  appended  enclitic  {"fi'^^';  cf.  I's  80-,  JerSl"). 
For  this  form  there  is  distinct  Talnmdic  warrant 
(Dalmaii,  (iritmmatik  di's  jililiscli-pulant.  Am- 
)iiiii.icli.  p.  l!)ti  ;  Levy,  Xeulihr.  it.  cluiUl.  Wi'irlcr- 
liwli,  i.  401  ;  Schindler,  /.i:rico)i  I'enltujhit.  cd. 
10.>5,  col.  blO).  As  respects  its  force,  we  must,  for 
the  same  contextual  reiUson.s,  assume  that  it  had 
already  lost  its  ])rimary  supplicatory  sense  and 
become  an  ejaculation  of  joy  or  shout  of  welcome. 
Aa  a  quaint  writer  somewhat  plumply  ]nns  the 
matter,  "It  was  a  kind  of  linlij  hurrah'  ;  and  the 
'  llo.sanna  in  the  highest'  correspcjnded  roughly  to 
our  'three  times  three.'  Cf.  the  analogous  tlreck 
and  Ifonian  exclamations  ''Iij  Traidi','  '  lo  IriMinphe, 
terque  ([ualeniue.'  The  waving  of  palms,  etc., 
ami  strewing  of  the  way  with  garments  and 
branches  find  abundant  precedents  in  ancient 
us.age,  including  the  Jewish:  2  Mac  10"-'  14<, 
1  Mac  l:!"',  2  K  !)'» ;  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  xiii.  5;  see 
Wetstein,  .Vol'.  Te.st.  Oner.  i.  400  f.  ;  Keim,  .Ash 
viin  Xiiz.  iii.  H»  n.  4  (Kng.  trans,  v.  107  n.  2)  ; 
Schoeltgen,  lIiiriK  Il-lir.  etc.  on  Mt  21".  The 
general  use  of  the  palm  among  the  Jews  or.  joyous 
occasions  is  attested  by  extant  coins :  F.  W. 
Madden,  C(iiii.i  of  the  .frwn,  I.ond.  1881,  p.  7;5. 

I'his  ejaculatory  interpretation  of  l/nsanna  tinds 
some  continuation  in  the  post-l)iblical  history  of 
the  word.  Xot  without  signilicance  is  the  circum- 
stance that  <lown  to  quile  modern  limes  it  was 
simply  transliterated  in  versions  of  Scripture,  not 
Ininsiated.  The  .Xnglo-Saxon  vei-sions  seem  to  lie 
the  tir.st  to  render  it  'Hail'  (.see  S.  C.  Malan, 
The  (iDsp.  of  St.  John  tr<ins.  from  the  elereu  olih'st 
rrr.siiinn,  etc.,  1802;  J.  Uosworth,  (t'othir  ami 
Aiiijlo-Saron  (tn.ippli.  18(>5).  Yet  Cia.sca  in  his 
Latin  version  of  the  .\raliic  text  of  Tatian's  Har- 
mony renders  it  I.iiii.t,  (llnriii.  and  the  .\rmi'nian 
Vulgate,  Illin.iimi  (see  Mill,  .V.  /Cphniiiti'n  t.'uspil 
(••imuinitdnj,  18!K!,  p.  H()>.  The  Didiirhf  (10.  0) 
and  the  Aixi.itnlir  ('unsliliilinn.i  (8.  12,  al.  13, 
p.  2rill,  17,  I'd.  Lagarde  ;  cf.  7.  20,  p.  200,  20)  attest 
its  early  liturgical  use  in  churches  of  heathen 
origin  ;    compare    it.s   doxological    u.se,   toi>,   in    the 
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account  by  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.  IlE  II.  xxiii.  14) 
of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord.  Although  it  is  correctly  interpreted  (o-iio-oi 
5jj)  in  tlie  (iimpH  of  Nicudemux,  ch.  i.  (ed.  Thilo, 
p.  510  ft.  ;  Gesla  Pilati,  A.  c.  i.4,  p.  210,  ed.  Tdf.), 
yet  even  Clement  of  Alex.  (I'a'daij.  I.  v.  12)  says 
it  is  eciuivalent  in  Greek  to  ^ut  Kal  MJo  Kal  aii-ot, 
and  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  iioiiit  in 
intelligent  Christian  circles  appears  sullicienlly  in 
the  correspondence  between  Damasus  and  .Jerome 
referred  to  above.  By  the  lOtli  cent,  so  thoroughly 
has  its  etymological  meaning  become  ob.scured 
that  Suidas  or  his  annotator  (see  (jaisford"s  ed. 
vol.  ii.  col.  2704  b)  can  define  it  elfi-qurt  xoi  oAfa,  an<l 
add,  'Some  say  it  signities  aCxrov  6i) ;  inrnrrerthi.' 
Especially  instructive  are  the  comments  of  Augus- 
tine (in  his  Dorlrina  Christiana,  ii.  1 1,  Migne,  xxxiv. 
col.  42,  and  Tract,  in  Jnhan.  Ii.  2,  Migne,  xxxv. 
col.  1704)  :  he  s.ays  explicitly  tli.at  the  wind  is 
nothing  more  than  an  interjection  of  admiring  joy, 
a  term  expressing  an  emotional  mood,  not  a  con- 
nected thought ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  '  Amen  ' 
and  '  Hallelujah.'  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  which 
evidently  in  his  day  still  clung  to  tliem.  The 
contnist  he  draws  finds  illustration  in  pseudo- 
.Justin  in  the  fith  cent,  in  his  Besponsio  ad  QiKCit. 
.')0  (Otto,  Corp.  apol.  chrint.  ed.  3,  vol.  v.  p.  74), 
where  '  Hallelujah '  is  correctly  interpreted  '  Sing 
praise  to  the  Eternal,'  but  'Hosanna'  is  said  to 
mean  'Transcendent  majesty.'  The  practice  of 
employing  the  phrase  '  Hosanna  in  the  highest'  as 
a  glad  greeting — deprecated  by  Jerome  on  Mt  21''' 
{bpp.  vii.  col.  152,  Migne.  I'atrol.  /.at.  xxvi.)  — 
ajipears  as  late  as  .v.l>.  570,  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (ed.  Gildemeister,  Berlin,  1889,  §  40). ' 

LiTEKATCRE. — The  dlAciissions  of  tho  term  are  niiinerous.  mid 
widely  scattered  In  commentaries  and  cxecetical  works.  Specl- 
nu'ns  of  the  older  may  be  seen  in  Ibe  Critici  SitcH  ;  in  Poole's 
.^i/Nop'*i«;  in  Lam[ie  ou  Jn  I'i'*;  .1.  C.  Wolf.  Ctirtr,  etc..  on 
^it  '21",  where  nmnerous  reff.  are  plven.  Worth  coiisnilinff. 
also,  are  the  7th  ch.  of  Gabriel  Groddeck's  essay  on  the  Keasl  of 
Tabernacles  in  I'jrolini's  Ttienaurttf,  etc.  vol.  xviii,  p.  .VS4  ll"..  and 
the  note  in  F.  IJ.  Ilach's  ed.  0'i2i'i)  of  the  treatise  .^iii-cii/i.  eli.  iv. 
§  .*>.  p.  S:U  IT.  Sjiecialessavs  on  the  word  (orthe  trinm|ihal  entrvl 
liv  llindrim  (11)71).  Winzef  1170SI,  ZoprdTlW),  NolbdurllKni.-i), 
U'ncher  (n--"*).  Wernsdorf  (1765).  J.  C.  PfatT  (I7?!i),  .1.  .M.  11. 
ilarras,  .1.  G.  Kaii,  Sauerbrei,  .1.  G.  Walch.  and  others,  are 
catalogued ;  but  they  have  not  t>een  accessible  lo  the  present 

writer.  J.  H.  Thayer. 

"HOSEA.— 

i.  Name  and  Life  of  the  Prophet. 
Ii.  'I'ho  Prophet's  Time. 
iii.  The  l*rophet's  Hook. 

,1.  First  division,  chs.  1-8. 
M.  Second  division,  ehs.  4-14, 
U>  The  coitus. 
('2)  Tlie  Iniernal  misrule. 
(3)  KxliMiial  politics. 
Iv.  Some  General  Ideas. 
(11  (.(kI  and  Keli^lon. 
(■21  Tlio  People. 
V.  Integrity  and  Text. 

i.  N.VMF.  .\SD  Life  of  tiik  Propuk.t.  —  The 
prophet  Hosea  (Heb.  ■1?''^  'salvation,'  Gr.  'H<r^f, 
Lat.  Osefi,  so  AV  Ko  !)'"),  whose  name  is  iilentical 
with  the  original  name  of  .loshua  (Nu  13*1,  and 
with  that  of  the  last  king  of  Israel  (AV  llo.shea 
2  K  15''"),  w.as  certainly  a  native  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  the  condilion  and  destiny  of  which  he 
luus  in  view  throughout  his  prophecy.  The  refer- 
ences in  the  prophecy  to  Judali,  though  pretty 
numerous,  are  more  incidental,  and  Jeru.sniein  is 
nowhi're  mentioned.*  Israel  is  'the  land'  (l-\ 
its  king  is  'our  king'  (7'),  and  it  is  'the  house  of 
Jehu'  on  which  the  blood  of  JeznH'l  shall  he 
visited,  and  'the  kiiiiidom  of  the  house  of  Israel' 
that  shall  be  made  to  cea.se  (I*).  It  is  the  localities 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom  that  are  fniniliar  to  the 

•  Iteferenres  lo  .Iiidoh  are  :   1'  ■■  S»  4"  .'A  >»  '"•  ,-,.   ll  su  lo" 
II"  1*2'.     .V  number  of  ihi'se  |Mw^a*:e^  Ap|M-nr  to  disturb  llie  con- 
nexion, anil  have  been  thouKht  later  InserUons  or  allerttlous  ol 
■  he  lext. 
(Tiurlfj  .scrihiw»r'i  .s'onj 
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pruplut,  Gilead  aiul  Tabor  (5>  (1«  12").  GibeaU  (5' 
9'J  lU'),  Gilgal  (41'  9"  12"),  Jezreel  (l<-v"  2"). 
Rauiali  (i)*),  Slieolieiii  ((P),  ami  parliculaiiv  Bctliid 
(410  58  i()5  ...i;  i2»)  and  Sainaria  (7'  8-'«  W"  13"'). 
In  like  maiinor  it  is  tlif  inti-rnal  coiulitioii  nf  Israel 
and  Uie  slate  of  parties  there  to  vvliieh  allusion  is 
made  :  the  neglect  and  seltishness  of  the  priests 
(4iir.  iji  gii)  ;  ilie  heathenish  revelry  of  the  people  at 
the  feasts  (2"  11'),  and  their  immoralities  at  the 
high  places  (4"-  '*  ()"•)  ;  and  the  consi>iracies,  blood- 
shed, and  anarchy  tiiat  followed  the  death  of 
Jeroboam — 'all  their  kings  are  fallen'  (T'  13"). • 

Little  is  known  of  the  prophet's  lii.story.  His 
fatlier  was  named  Beeri  (!'),  and  he  re]>resents 
himself  as  taking  to  wife  a  woman  called  (Jomer. 
who  became  the  mother  of  several  children,  to 
whom  he  gave  symbolical  names  prophetiral  of  the 
destiny  of  his  country  (cli.  1).  The  rather  obscure 
passage  it*  may  .imply  that  he  and  others  were 
exposed  to  pei-secution — •  as  for  the  jirophet,  the 
snare  of  a  fowler  is  on  all  his  ways,  anil  enmity  in 
the  house  of  his  God.'  Whether  the  words  of  the 
previous  verse,  •  the  proiihet  is  a  fool,  the  man  of 
the  spirit  is  mad,'  be  eontenii)tuous  language  used 
by  the  people  (2  K  »".  .ler  2'.!-'*),  to  which  the 
prophet  replies:  Yes,  'because  of  the  niultituile  of 
thine  iniquity,  and  the  great  enmity '  ;  or  wlietlier 
the  words  be  those  of  the  prophet  himself,  ex|)ress- 
ing  the  distraction  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
wickedness  and  hostility  of  the  people  Jer  2.)'-"'), 
is  rather  uncertain. 

There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  with  any  certjilnty  to  what  ranlc 
of  life  tht-  prophet  helonscd.  Duhm  (Theol.  d'.  Prolili.  I3ll  f.) 
has  arj^ia-ti  tiiat  he  was  prnbalily  a  member  of  the  prie^Ilv  cia>s, 
on  aceount  of  liis  freqnent  references  to  tlie  priests  l-i""-  5'  *i"), 
totlic  Turah  of  God  It"  t-"),  to  'unclean  thinj-s'  ('.I',  cf.  .V  f>i»i, 
to  'abominations'  (i>^").  and  to  persecntion  'in  tlie  liouse  of  liis 
God'  (U".  ").  lie  was  certainly  a  man  suHieientiy  etlucateil  to 
follow  and  esti[nate  the  politics  of  his  country,  whether  at  home 
or  ..ibro.atl  (7'-"  .'I'^f.)^  and  to  pass  ,iudf:incnt  on  the  course  the 
national  history  had  taken  from  the  bef:inninK.  If  any  infer- 
ence could  bo  drawn  from  tho  tipures  and  comparisons  in  which 
the  prophecy  is  so  rich,  it  would  be  that  tho  prophet,  like  Amos, 
belonged  to  tho  country  rather  than  the  city.  Such  iuuices 
are:  {ii\  those  fi-om  wild" beasts,  the  lion,  panther,  and  bear  {:M 
6>  11'"  IS'-'),  and  other  creatures  of  the  Beld,  as  tho  wild  ass 
(S»),  and  birds  l^To  >|ii  n'M.  and  from  the  snares  and  pits  ein- 
ploved  in  trappinj;  them  (.I"-!  7'=  U").  (?/)  Those  ft-om  api- 
cultural  life.  f.g.  from  stuliborn  cattle  (4'"  !»■''),  the  yoke  and 
ways  of  easing  it  (11*1,  harnessins.  threshing,  jdowinsr,  and 
harrowing  (lui*"-) ;  from  tlie  operations  of  the  husbandman,  as 
bowing  and  reaping  ;  '  sowing  the  wind  '  (!>'),  '  sowing  righteons- 
ness'  (10'!«);  from  the  corn  HoorO'ia^),  and  the  like.  And  In 
general  Ic)  tho  imagery  retlects  country  life,  e.g.  references  to 
the  vine  and  ti.;rand  the  time  when  their  fruit  is  choice  ('Ji**  ItU), 
to  the  furrows  of  thu  field  (lu«  1-2"),  the  poppy  (lu*),  thorns 
and  thistles  (ln»),  nettles  (9").  reeds  (1S>=),  cf.  the  images  in  '.;="'• 
14*''-) ;  to  the  rains  of  the  various  seasons,  the  winter,  early  and 
latter  rain  ^(fi  lui*),  to  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  (6* 
1:1*).  to  the  swollen  country  brooks — 'like  a  splinter  on  the  face 
of  the  water'  (10').  and  to  the  hot  desert  wind  thai  smites  the 
vegetation  and  leaves  the  fountain  dry  (13").  Ilosea  is  the 
only  writer  before  Dent.  (19"  27")  who  refers  to  the  removal  of 
boundary  stones  in  the  fields  (."(i").  ^Vhetber  this  imagery 
warrants  any  conclusion  regarding  the  prophet's  position  in 
life  or  not.  it  is  evidence  of  a  line  poetic  sensibility,  of  profound 
sympathy  with  nature  and  love  of  creature  life.  The  prophet 
lives  in  the  things  that  are  around  him.  syrapatldzing  with  the 
life  in  every  thiug  and  feeling  its  charm.  It  is  characteristic  of 
his  images  that  they  are  painted  in  a  word  and  never  developed. 
Those  of  thera  that  refer  to  human  life  have  usually  something 

f)athelic  in  tliem :  Ephraim's  decadence  among  tlie  nations  is 
ike  grey  hairs  coming  up  on  the  head  of  one  old  before  his 
time  (7*) ;  in  his  inability  to  grasp  the  crisis  now  come  upon 
him.  and  use  It  as  the  entrance  upon  a  larger  life,  he  is  like  the 
child  that  dies  on  tlie  threshold  of  birth  (I.S»).  In  His  guidance 
of  His  people  God  has  been  like  one  that  teaches  a  child  to  go 
(If).  Ephraim  must  bring  <Mlt  his  children  to  the  murderer; 
_noro  merciful  would  it  be  if  God  would  deny  them  children, 
givinir  them  a  miscarryinir  womb  and  dry  breasts  19""").  The 
pleasiint  homes  of  Ephraim  shall  be  overgrown  with  nettles,  his 
children  shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations,  and  a  foreign 
land  shall  bury  thent  (ii«"). 

•Jewish  writers  identilV  lieeri  the  father  of  Hosea  with  Beerah. 
a  Reuhenite  prince  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-pileser  (1  V\\  '^). 
According  to  Christian  tradition  the  prophet  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  from  a  place  called  Belemothor  Belemon  ( It.aalmoth, 

•  Whether  such  forms  as  S'Jin  11»,  DNp  10",  'HN  tchere  f  18" 
b«  examples  of  northern  dialect  may  be  doubtful. 


Ephrem  Syrus  in  Knobel.  Prophttinrtiui,  il.  1.'4;  the  form  llele- 
Hum  has  been  compared  with  a  place  Italamon  [UV].  near 
Dothan,  mentioned  in  .Ith  s').  A  .Tewish  legend  (In  t'arpzov, 
Iritroif.)  states  that  the  pri>phet  died  in  liabylon,  and  was 
carried  to  Galilee  and  buried  In  Safed  iNeubalier,  tivng.  Ju 
Tiilmml,  'I'i'k).  According  to  another  trattition  he  was  a  natlvo 
of  Gilead.  and  the  grave  of  Nebi  i^sha  (prophet  Ilosea)  la 
shown  near  es-Salt  (Baedelier,  Piilfit.  .S:)7). 

ii.  THE  PROPHET'S  Time.— Clis.  1-3  contain 
references  to  events  and  prophecies  of  the  time  of 
.Jeroboam  II.,  though  written  litter;  while  much  in 
clis.  4-14  reflects  the  period  of  di.sorder  that  fol- 
loweil  his  death.  The  chronology  of  tlie  period  is 
obscure.  The  atnials  of  Tiglath-pileser  state  that 
Menahem  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  in  73H  (2  K  l.j''.")  ; 
this  nnist  have  been  towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
(.said  to  have  lasted  about  ten  years,  2  K  lo'')  ; 
and  as  his  two  predecessors  reigned  only  7  months 
in  all,  .Jeroboam's  death  must  have  occurred 
c.  740-745.  llosea's  mini.stry  therefore  began  .some 
time  previous  to  this  date  (1').  The  prophet's 
career  probably  closed  before  735-734,  the  dale  of 
the  Syro-Ephraimitio  inva-sion  of  .Iiulah,  as  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  this  event,  nor  yet  to  tho 
deijortation  of  northern  Israel  by  Tiglatli-iJileser  in 
7.;4.  Gilead  is  still  an  integial  part  of  Israel 
(o'  6*  12"),  and  Assyria  is  not  spoken  of  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  delusive  .support  (o'*  7"  8"  12'-  '■'  14'). 
The  title  'king  Jareb'  (LXX  'lapei/i)  given  to  the 
king  of  A.s.syria  (o'^  10'')  remains  ob.scure.  (See 
.lAl!EH.)  Xoi,  less  obscure  is  10"  '  as  Shalman  .spoiled 
Beth-arbel.'  If  Shalman  were  a  shorter  furm  of 
Shalmane.ser,  reference  might  be  to  Shalman- 
eser  III.  (783-773),  though  the  period  of  his  reign 
is  rather  remote.  Others  consider  that  Shalinan- 
eser  IV.  (727-722)  is  referred  to,  and  regard  the 
words  as  a  later  gloss.  Nothing  is  known  of  any 
operation  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  against  a  place  Heth- 
arbel,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Shalman 
is  a  conti'aetion  for  vShalmaneser.*  Kveii  if  tho 
word  '.Judah'  be  genuine  in  u'-'  (which  there  may 
be  some  reason  to  doubt,  as  it  is  not  repeated  in 
the  parallelism),  the  passage  does  not  say  that 
Judah  had  recourse  to  Assyria  for  help  as  Ephraim 
did.  and  contains  no  allusiini  to  the  appeal  of  Ahaz 
to  Tiglath-pileser.  The  reference  to  the  kings  of 
Judah  in  the  heading  (V)  is  no  doubt  from  the 
hand  of  a  later  editor  (cf.  Is  V.  Mic  1').  The  lir.st 
liart  of  the  title,  'The  word  of  the  Loi;l)  which 
came  to  Hosea,  the  son  of  Beeri,'  may  be  older; 
at  any  rate  the  name  lieeri  is  historical.  The 
name  '  Jeroboam '  may  be  an  inference  from  1* 
'  the  house  of  Jehu,'  and  be  due  to  the  hand  which 
inserted  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  title  must  be  restricted  to 
chs.  1-3  ;  but  there  is  little  probability  that  these 
chapters  were  put  out  or  ever  existed  separately. 
Chs.  1-3  appear  rather  an  introductory  programme 
to  4-14,  expressing  the  principle  or  essential  con- 
ception of  the  prophet's  teaching,  and  showing 
how  it  was  symbolized  in  his  personal  experience. 
Though  referring  to  events  in  the  early  part  of 
the  prophet's  career,  chs.  1-3  contain  the  result  of 
reflection  on  his  whole  history  and  teaching,  and 
in  date  of  composition  may  be  the  latest  ijart  of 
the  book.  The  only  thing  that  might  seeni 
opposed  to  this  conclusion  is  the  fact  that  in 
chs.  1-3  there  is  no  reference  to  the  dynastic 
revolutions  often  alluded  to  in  chs.  4-14.  But 
chs.  1-3  are  meant  to  present  the  prophet's  fund<a- 
ment.al  conception,  which  is  that  of  the  conjugal 
tie  between  J"  and  Lsrael,  and  Israel's  unfaithful- 
ness to  this  tie;  and  this  unfaithfulness,  which  is 
a  state  of  the  mind,  '  a  spirit  of  whoredom,'  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  cultus  (though  cf.  3* 
'  without  king,'  etc.). 

Hosea  may  have  heard  Amos,  he  must  at  least 
have  heard  of  him  and  of  his  teaching,  but  there  is 

*  Cf.  Schrader,  i'A  T'  440  IT.,  and  the  Comm.  iK  loc. 
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hardly  any  trace  in  his  bonk  of  the  earlier  pro- 
phet's iiitiuence.  Such  parallels  a.s  have  been  cited 
are  entirely  inconchisive,  e.y.  the  following  (the 
passages  from  Amos  are  jilauecl  second)  :  4',  8';  5'', 
»'  ;  5',  1*  ;  !l^.  "'^  ;  10',  U'2  ;  11)8,  7U  ;  y,*^  »o  .  ynnl.^  2'"''-. 
Ch.  4""  is  certainly  an  echo  of  Am  u^,  but  the  verse 
is  in  disorder,  and  its  originality  doubtful.  In 
other  plaees  Bethaven  for  Hetliel  (o^  1U»)  may  be 
iincertain,  as  ropvists  sometimes  made  the  change 
(e.tj.  IvXX  has  Bethaven  in  12';.  Ch.  8'*  ends  with 
a  favourite  refrain  of  Amos,  but  the  words  are 
suspicioiui. 

iii.  The  PuopiifyfS  Book.— The  book  ha.s  two 
divisions,  ch.s.  1-3  and  chs.  4-14.  Chs.  1—'!  set 
forlh  the  history  or  parable  of  the  prophet's 
marriage  to  a  woman  who  became  unfaithful, 
wiMi  the  moral  of  the  story,  which  is  the  love- 
relatiou  of  .1"  to  Israel,  and  Israel's  unfaithfulness 
to  this  relation.  The  story  is  told  in  chs.  1.  ."!,  the 
exposition  of  it  is  given  in  ch.  2.  In  chs.  1-3  the 
prophet,  has  abstra<'fed  from  his  prophetic  speeches 
diid  career  the  essential  conception  of  his  teaching 
and  set  it  as  a  kind  of  programme  at  the  he.ad  of 
hi-;  bonk.  Chs.  4-14  are  more  a  reflection  of  his 
prophetic  ministry  a.s  it  was  actually  exerci.sed, 
tliough  the  chapters  have  also  been  written  or 
redacted  luider  the  influence  of  his  fundamental 
idea  (cf.  for  evidence  chs.  4-<5). 

A.  Flits r  Dl  iv.s/o.v.— Chs.  I-.'?.—'  In  the  begin- 
ning when  J"  spake  to  Hosea,  J"  .said  to  Hosea, 
1 01,  take  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of 
whoredoms.  And  he  went  and  took  Corner,  the 
daughter  of  Diblaini.'  A  'wife  of  whoredoms' 
does  not  mean  a  woman  already  a  sinner  ;  nor  yet 
a  woman  with  a  propensity  to  unchastity,  a  sense 
wliich  the  words  could  not  bear.  A  'wife  of 
wlioredoms'  is  explained  by  'children  of  whore- 
dom.s.'  The  children  did  not  yet  exist ;  they  were 
ijorn  in  the  proi)het's  house,  for  Hosea  did  not 
niarrj'  a  woman  with  a  family  ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  woman  when  taken  was  not  yet  that  which 
she  afterwards  became.  If  the  events  be  real,  the 
words  are  written  from  a  nnich  later  period  in  the 
prophet's  history.  Looking  back  on  his  experiences 
with  (iomer,  and  all  that  he  had  suffered  and 
learned  through  them,  Hosea  felt  that  his  impulse 
to  take  this  woman  to  wife  was  the  beginning  of 
.I""s  speaking  to  him  (cf.  Jer  ;!2*).  Whether  the 
events  were  real  or  not,  chs.  1-3  were  probably 
written  at  a  late  period  of  Hosea's  life. 

Gonier  bare  a  son,  and  the  Loiil)  said,  'Call  his 
name  Jezreel,  for  I  will  visit  the  blood  of  Jezreel 
upon  the  house  of  Jehu  '  ( 1*).  The  blood  of  Jezreel 
refers  to  the  minder  by  .Jehu  of  all  the  descendants 
of  Ahal)  and  the  whole  hon.se  of  Oinri  (2  K  ID). 
I  he  name  Jezreel  is  u.sed  merely  to  recall  the 
deed  of  blood.  It  is  an  omnious  souml,  a  knell 
rung  in  the  ears  of  Jeroboam  and  the  nation  to 
awaken  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  presentiment  of 
retrihution.  Again,  (Jonier  bore  a  daughter,  and 
the  I.i>i:i>  said,  -Call  her  name  Lo-ruhamah  (' nn- 
jiiiieil'),  for  1  will  no  more  have  pity  on  the  house 
of  Israel'  (I'').  Finally,  .she  bore  a  son  who  wius 
called  Lo-annni  (•  iiot-my-people '),  '  for  ye  are  not 
my  peoi)le,  and  I  will  not  be  your  God'  (1").  The 
three  names  suggest  the  three  successive  steps  in 
the  {leslruction  of  the  iidiabitant-s  of  the  land: 
Jezreel  calling  to  remembrance  the  blood  that  lies 
on  the  land;  Lo-ruhamah  pointing  to  a  condition 
of  Israel,  when,  no  nmre  pitied  by  J",  she  shall  l)e 
ilelivered  over  to  calamity  and  her  enemies;  and 
Lo-ammi  imlicating  that  the  peo]ile  shall  he  driven 
out  .if  Canaan,  the  house  of  .1".  anil  go  into  exile. 

Ch.  3  attaches  it.self  to  ch.  1'-".  The  la.st  syin- 
bolienl  word  in  ch.  1  was  Lo-nmini,  )iointing  to  a 
divorce  by  .1"  of  His  people,  or  at  least  a  casting;  of 
tliem  out  of  His  h<mse.  Ch.  3  continues  the 
history.     'And  the  I,iii:i>  said  unto  me, — 
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Again,  go  love  a  woman,  loved  of  a  paramour 
and  an  adulteress, 

As  J"  loveth  the  children  of  Israel,  though  they 
turn  to  other  gods. ' 

The  woman  whom  Hosea  is  bidden  again  go 
love  is  of  course  the  same  woman  Gomer  of  the 
first  chapter.  She  is  a  woman  loved  of  a  paramour 
and  an  adulteress.  The  word  Lo-ammi  (l'^)  suggests 
the  unrecorded  step  in  the  history  :  the  woman  had 
Hed  or  been  driven  from  the  prophet's  house  and 
become  the  slave-concubine  of  another.  He  is  bidden 
renew  his  love  to  her.  So  he  acquired  her  again  to 
himself  for  a  small  price  (that  of  a  slave,  Kx  21»-), 
returning  to  her  in  mind,  but  deferring  for  a  long 
time  to  return  to  her  in  union  (3^).  The  explana- 
tion is  added  :  'The  children  of  Israel  shall  remain 
many  days  without  king,  and  without  sacrifice.' 
etc.  The  LORD'S  love  continues  with  His  people, 
whom  He  shall  keep  in  long  restraint  and  di.scipliue 
in  exile,  till  their  mind  change  and  they  seek  Him. 
Ch.  2^"'  is  the  exposition  of  this  history  :  (1)  Israel's 
whoredoms  with  the  baals  (the  calf  images,  which 
are  no  ttod,  8'),  vv. '--'' ;  (2)  her  perplexities  when '  un- 
pitied,'  vv.  i^'' ;  (3)  her  exile  and  discipline  in  the 
wilderness,  vv.  '♦-'»  ;  and  (4)  her  change  of  mind  and 
new  espousals  and  obtaining  of  mercy  for  ever, 
vv.  '*-^.  Though  ch.  3  be  appended  somewhat  loosely, 
it  supplies  an  es,scntial  step  in  the  story,  and  its 
contents  are  drawn  into  the  exposition  ch.  2'*-**. 

The  .Vai-riage  o/Z/ooi-n.— Various  opinions  have  hcen  held  on 
this  suiiject.  1.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Hosea  allied  himself 
with  a  wotiian  already  linowii  as  a  sinner,  with  the  view  of  re- 
ctailnint;  her.  It  is  'very  ditlieult  to  believe  either  that  the 
iiniphet  should  do  such  "a  thin^'.  or  that  he  should  represent 
liirnself  as  commanded  by  tlod  to  do  it.  It  is  a  dirterent  thinjj 
when  he  seeks  to  rechiitn  the  woman  afterwards  (:i').  and  repre- 
sents his  eiforts  to  do  so  as  the  command  of  (jod,  because  she 
was  then  his  wife.  Moreover,  the  rupresentullon  that  the 
woman  was  alrcidy  a  sinner  wh.'U  taken  to  wife  does  not  suit 
tlie  symbolism.  I't  is  the  view  of  the  profdiet  and  all  the  early 
prophets  that  Israel  was  pure  in  the  first  time  of  her  union  to 
.1 ",  anil  only  corrupted  lierself  later.  The  Lolcii  says,  '  I  found 
Israel  like  gl-aiies  in  tlie  wilderness,'  a  fit'Ure  sujr^estiutf  Ills 
deiit'ht  in  her  (it'") ;  and  in  .Ter  'i-  He  says.  *  I  remember  of  thee 
the  kindness  of  tiiy  youth,  tliv  bridal  love,  how  thou  diiist 
follow  me  In  tile  w]ldernes^.'  'Ihouch  this  view  was  formerly 
advocated,  and  deserves  mention  because  support!^  by  Pusev, 
it  has  proliably  few  adherents  now. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained  l>y  many  that  the  whole  story  is  an 
allegory.  Neither  the  arguments  for  this  view  no:  '  those 
a^'ainst  it  are  of  much  force.  0)  It  is  ari^ued  that  prophets 
often  rejiresent  themselves  as  commandei]  to  perform  actions 
wiiirh.  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  really  have  been 
perforuu-d  tKzek  4*'.).  The  actions  were  ideal;  their  lueauin^ 
was  easily  seen  when  Ihev  were  describe*! ;  and  they  had  no 
cvlstence  except  iu  the  idea  and  the  de,«cripli«in.  All  this  is 
true:  but  it  is  eijualiy  true  that  prophets,  particularly  in  early 
times,  did  somelluies  iH-rform  real  actions  haviiif*  a  symbolical 
ineanini.'  (1  K  ^-.i",  .ler  li^"*).  ('J)  The  fact  thai  the  naiiies  of  the 
children,  .lezreel.  Lo-ruhamah,  and  I.o-amiiil.  are  st^rullicanl 
makes  neither  for  nor  against  the  ailesnriral  tnt^Tpretatloli. 
Keal  children  inltrht  have  been  piven  symbulicjil  name«.  as  was 
the  case  with  Isaiah's  sons  (T'  st).  On  the  other  hand,  no  sym- 
bolical ineaniiii;  has  tieen  dlseoverisl  fur  the  name  of 'the 
mother,  (Joiner.  (.S)  The  argument  of  Kwald.  and  other-*  after 
hlul,  that  (he  iirophet  would  have  made  himself  ridiculous  If  he 
bad  publistied  such  a  pitiful  narrative  HlHiiit  himself  all  the 
Willie  that  his  wife  was  virtuous  and  his  dl)me^Iic  n'tallons 
happy,  has  lltlle  force.  If  his  hearers  ututrrHUnHt  tliat  he  simke 
a  jiaratile,  they  would  not  ha\e  (."iven  a  thou^'hl  either  In  bliii- 
self  or  his  wlte.  Iiul  have  attendtsl  only  to  the  moral  of  hl«  late. 
(4t  Tile  staleineiit  so  often  re)H*atitl,  that  then*  is  notiilnr:  l>i 
sui:i;est  that  tlie  proiihet  is  not  narrntlni:  an  actual  history, 
will  not  tie  aei|ulesccu  ill  by  everyone.  When  it  is  .»ald,  'lin, 
take  a  wife  of  whortsloms,  for  the  land  commltteth  whnnslnm 
ai.'alnst  the  Loitn  '  (1>) ;  and  then,  '  .\|,'Aln  (ro  love  a  wmiiaii.  an 
ailultiTess,  as  .1"  loveth  the  childrvn  of  Israel,  while  tliey  turn 
to  other  CikIs'  (:1M,  llie  first  iinpri'sslon  priMluc,.,!  by  the  wunU 
Is  that  the  actions  commandtsl  were  not  real,  but  meant  merely 
to  clothe  an  Idea.     Cf.  tl vposltlun '."». 

:(.  It  Is  held  by  many  that  a  certain  substratum  of  fiict  undi-r- 
lles  the  prophers  narrallve.  The  chief  arv'uments  fur  this  \l.-\r 
are.  first,  thai  it  is  more  In  haruionv  with  llie  realism  of  am-lent 
pnipllecy  to  supIio»e  that  Hosea  alludes,  lliiwever  ri'*er\e«lly, 
to  a  fact,  than  that  lio  is  pultilic  furth  a  mere  ilteniry  fable; 
secondlv,  that  no  symliollcal  tiieaiiliii:  can  lie  dl^civereil  In 
Oomer-lialh-IHblalm.  which  iniint  Iherffnri-  be  the  name  uf  an 
actual  {HTsiiii  ;  and  Ihlrilly.  thai  »«•  have  thu«  an  etplaiiatlon  nf 
llie  Mrljrin  of  the  pniplier*  eelllral  i-iilireptlon  iif  llie  lovr-rvlatiiol 
of  ,1"  to  Ills  peiiple  and  their  unfallllfiillii-^*.  The  conciplinii  was 
silffk'e^tcil  tiy  the  prnphet's  own  etlM-rlcnces.  Some  mich 
inlserablo  bistorv  as   he   narrates   hail  U'&llen  him.     III5  wife 
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had  j;nne  astray.  >linrin(r  the  common  c»)rruptlon  of  inoralt 
aU>ul  li*>r.  What  hii*!  hal>[iv[)ed  to  him  wa.s  nut  an  tndlvtilual 
cast'.  It  was  not  Individuals  tliat  were  corrupt,  th«  corruption 
was  general — Israel  was  corrupt.  And  incilltatink'  on  his  histor.v 
he  saw  in  It  a  rullecliou  u(  the  history  of  .1"  and  Mis  people,  of 
Ills  love  and  Israel's  insensibility  to  it.  And  relh-ctirn:  further 
on  It,  the  conviction  forced  Itself  upon  him  that  It  was  not  an 
accident  or  a  misfortune  that  had  broin;ht  liin)  throiii:h  such 
painful  experiences,  U  was  (.lod's  providential  way  <»f  revealitit: 

to  hlin   His  i>wn  heart  towards  His  | pie— his  Impulse  to  take 

this  woman  to  wife  was  the  he^innlnt;  of  J"'*  speuklnt;  to  him 
(i'l. 

The  attempt  to  fit  this  theory  Into  the  prophet's  life  1»  not 
without  <lltnculty.  (1)  The  prophet's  taking  (Joiner  to  wife 
was  due  to  his  own  natural  Impulse :  it  was  not  till  inncb  later 
that  he  concluded  that  the  Impulse  ba^l  been  (trompted  by  God. 
The  sauio  must  be  said  of  his  return  in  hive  to  her  after  she  had 
left  his  liou.so  tch.  ii)  :  it  was  due  to  his  own  unchan;;in^'  alfec- 
tion ;  and  it  was  only  later  rettection  that  leil  him  to  Interpret 
his  own  act  as  the  commaiul  of  tlod.  (u')  lint  now,  these  events 
must  have  covered  a  irood  [tart  of  the  prophet's  life.  The  Itlrth 
and  weaninir  of  throe  children,  accordlnt;  tti  the  habits  of  Heh. 
mothers,  would  occupy  0  to  10  years  ;  and  when  to  this  Is  added 
the  tiute  durini;  wbicli  the  woman  was  away  from  the  pniphet's 
home  and  under  the  protection  of  another,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  recoverinir  her,  U  will  appear  that  not  much  short 
of  the  whole  prophetic  life  of  llosea  Is  covered.  (:*)  It  is  of 
some  consequence  to  ask.  When  did  his  wife's  intidelity  becomo 
known  to  the  prophet?  Wellliausen,  who  claims  to  have  jrlven 
the  cue  to  the  interpretation  both  of  Kueuen  and  W.  K.  Smith, 
artrues.  and  sureiv  rltrlitly,  that  it  was  not  till  af^er  the  birth  of 
bis  tlrst  cbil<I.  I'lut  if  so,  it  was  not  his  ndsfortunes  that  gave 
llosea  his  prophetic  word.  Israel's  apostasy  was  plain  to  him, 
and  lie  foreshatlowed  her  doom  in  .lezreel,  tlio  name  of  his  first 
child,  before  an.v  misfortunes  overtttok  him.  .\t  most,  his  mis- 
fortunes may  at  a  later  time  have  civen  a  comjilexion  to  his 
priiplietic  th*ou:;hts.  (4)  Wellb.  (followed  by  Now.iek)  appcirs 
to  thmk  that  (iomer's  unfaithfulness  was  discovered  before  tho 
birth  of  the  other  two  children.  There  is  really  no  evidence  on 
the  point.  There  is  certainly  none  in  the  names  of  the  children, 
for  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi  are  naines  having;  a  purely  ob- 
jective reference  to  tho  impending  fate  of  Israel ;  there  Is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  they  express  an.v  feeline  on  tlie  part 
of  the  father  toward  the  children,  or  any  dislike  of  them  as  of 
dotibtl'ul  parentAffe.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  llosea  would 
have  continued  to  retain  an  adulteress  in  his  house.  It  is  said 
that  *  lie  conce.aU'd  the  shame  of  their  mother  and  acknowledjred 
her  children  as  his  own,  hidlui;  his  bitter  sorrow  in  his  own 
heart '  ( W.  W.  Smith,  Propheln,  179,  cf.  1*1).  If  he  concealed  the 
shame  at  the  time,  ho  certainly  took  etl'ecttial  pains  to  proclaim 
it  to  all  the  world  soon  afterwards.  It  would  he  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  was  only  after  all  tiie  cliildren  were  born 
that  the  woman's  character  was  revealed  to  the  prophet,  either 
throuiih  her  desertion  or  in  some  other  way,  and  that  then  for 
the  tirst  time  he  could  use  the  bitter  words,  'a  wife  of  whore- 
dom and  children  of  whoredom.'  Even  tho  passaffe  V*  leaves 
any  other  view  improbable. 


It  is  not  of  miii'h  consequence  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tliK  prophft's  book  whether  we  suppose  his 
man'ia'.je  real  or  parabolical.  In  any  case  his  con- 
ception of  tlie  relation  of  J"  to  I.srael  is  clear.  If 
the  story  is  a  paral)le,  it  evidently  helped  Hosoa's 
mind  in  conceivin;;  the  divine  relation  to  iniaoine 
a  human  analogy  to  it.  And  many  scholars  have 
felt  that  it  helped  them  to  realize  his  idea  and  liow 
he  readied  it  to  suppose  the  story  historical  : — to 
fancy  a  man  of  the  i)rophet's  depth  and  sensitive- 
ness of  nature  united  to  a  liiiht  woman,  who  could 
not  even  understand  a  mind  and  love  like  his  ;  his 
aniiuisli  and  desolateness  on  discovering  how  tliinsrs 
were  ;  an<l  yet,  amidst  whatever  inward  strugo]es, 
his  patience  and  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  un- 
changiui;  triteness  of  his  affection,  which  could  not 
let  his  wife  go,  but  sought  lier  out  in  order  to 
recover  her  from  Iter  evil.  Such  a  history  of  liis 
own,  it  is  thouglit,  helps  to  explain  the  colour 
which  he  has  thrown  over  the  relation  of  .1"  to  Ills 
people — the  human  and  moral  and  personal  colour 
■which  he  gives  to  tlie  relation. 

One  or  two  general  considerations  may  be  stated. 
(1)  Israel's  unfaithfulness  and  declension  must 
have  been  patent  to  Hosea  apart  from  any  history 
of  his  own,  as  it  was  to  Amos  and  to  Klijah  a 
century  earlier.  And  .I"'s  constant  goodne,ss  must 
have  been  equally  patent,  as  it  was  to  Amos  (■2''-^') 
and  to  Isaiah  (i'-).  And  the  fatal  issues  of  the 
people's  ingratitude  must  have  also  been  clear. 
These  general  truths  needed  no  particular  history 
of  his  own  to  impress  them  on  llosea.  (2)  It  is  not 
therefore  these  ideas  of  the  relation  of  .1"  to  Israel 


that  are  peculiar  to  Hosea,  but  the  conception  of 
the  marriage  tie  under  which  the  relation  has  been 
brought.  Wellhausen  considers  the  cunclusiou 
•unavoidable'  that  something  in  the  prophet's 
e.xiRMience  must  have  suggested  this  new  idea  (A'/. 
I'riiph.  p.  lO.'i).  But  there  was  little  in  it  new.  It 
was  cihstomaiy  to  regard  the  community  or  land  iis 
mother  of  the  inhabitants;  to  regard  tlie  .iiod  as 
the  'baal,'  i.f.  lord  or  liusband  of  the  land  ;  and 
also  to  regard  the  inhabitants  as  his  chlldnn 
(Nu  21--').  It  therefore  May  very  near  to  think  of 
tlie  god  as  the  hu.sband  of  the  worshipping  nation- 
ality  or  mother  land.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
tlic  conception  was  in  form  original  to  Ilo.sca  or 
even  peculiar  to  Israel'  (\V.  1{.  Smith,  I'rujih.  171  ; 
cf.  US  !l'i  ff.).  The  idea  was  so  current  that  llosea 
makes  Israel  expre.ss  it,  •  I  will  relurii  to  my  liist 
husband'  ('!'),  and  a,t;aiii,  'Thou  shall  no  nioie  call 
me  my  baal'  (2"').  It  did  not  therefore  need  any 
e.Kpericnces  of  tlie  prophet's  own  to  suggest  this 
idea  to  him,  (?<)  What  is  ."itrange  rather  is  that  he 
did  not  reject  the  idea,  considering  its  a.<sociations. 
lie  has  retained  it,  and  what  is  new  in  him  lies  in 
this,  that  he  lifts  the  conception  of  the  marriage 
relation  of  God  and  jieople  out  of  the  natuiv- 
sjihere,  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  iiii<i  the 
moral  sphere,  and  gives  it  developments  of  .'sur- 
prising depth  and  tenderness.  No  one  will  attirm 
that  domestic  experiences  of  his  own  were  nece.ssary 
to  this,  and  no  one  need  deny  that  they  might 
have  been  helpful.  Kven  on  the  latter  supposition, 
it  must  have  been  some  higher  intluence  that 
enabled  him  to  make  the  transition  from  his  own 
history  to  that  of  God  an<l  the  people,  for  it  was 
not  just  every  good  man  with  a  had  wife  in  Israel 
that  perceived  in  his  own  experiences  a  reHeilion 
of  the  history  of  God  with  His  people,  and  forth- 
with became  a  prophet.  (4)  The  (juestion  is  not 
without  wider  connexions.  There  may  be  a  risk  tif 
attributing  too  much  to  circumstances  and  too 
little  to  mental  idio.synorasy  in  the  prophets,  and 
of  forgetting  that  they  had  stable  convictions 
regarding  God,  and  were  not  dependent  on  inci- 
dents for  their  ideas  of  Him.  llosea's  conceiition 
of  God  is  very  unlike  that  of  Amos,  but  every  line 
of  his  book  proves  that  he  was  very  unlike  Amos 
in  type  of  mind.  There  may  also  be  a  risk  of 
allowing  our  general  views  of  the  stage  of  religious 
development  reached  by  Israel  in  this  a^e  to 
modify  our  particular  views  of  llosea's  teaching. 
If  we  suppose  that  Hosea  is  the  first  to  reach  tlie 
profound  thoughts  of  the  spirituality  and  love  of 
God  which  he  sets  forth,  we  .shall  welcome  any 
incident  or  occasion  in  his  life  which  just  at  this 
time  suggested  such  thou.shts.  But  his  allusions 
to  the  history  of  Israel  do  not  suggest  that  he 
came  with  an  idea  of  God  learned  from  .some  other 
source  which  he  read  into  the  history.  He  does 
not  read  the  love  of  God  into  the  histoi'y,  he  reads 
it  out  of  it.  It  is  the  hi.storv  that  has  taught  him 
what  J"  is  (91"  ll'if-  12'"'  13"  ). 

B.  SEioxo  Drr/s/n.v.—Chs.  4-14.— Attempts 
have  been  made  to  divide  these  chapters  into  sec- 
tions illustrating  particular  ideas,  but  without 
success.  Kwald  found  three  sections — tirst.  the 
arraisninent,  4'-C"» ;  .second,  the  punishmmt, 
(jini_(('j .  and  third,  retrospect  of  the  earlier  hisiorv, 
exhortation,  and  comfort,  O'D-H'".  Driver  (LO'f^ 
30:5)  finds  the  thought  of  Israel's  <inilt  to  pie- 
dominate  in  4-8  ;  her  pu/iishment  in  9'-lI"  ;  wliile 
both  idea-s  are  combined  in  clis.  12.  13,  with  a 
glance  into  the  brighter  future  in  ch.  14.  But  in 
truth  the  p.issage  is  scarcely  divisible ;  it  ccjiisista 
of  a  multitude  of  variations  all  executed  on  one 
theme,  Israel's  apostasy  or  unfaithfulness  to  her 
God.  This  unfaithfulness  is  a  condition  of  the 
mind,  '  a  spirit  of  whoredoms,'  and  is  revealed  in 
all  the  aspects  of  Israel's  life,  though  particularly 
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in  three  things:  (1)  The  cultus,  wliicli,  though 
ostensibly  service  of  J",  is  in  trutli  worship  of  a 
being  altogether  different  from  llini;  ("J)  the 
internal  political  disorders,  the  changes  of  dynasty, 
all  of  which  have  been  effected  with  no  thought  of 
J"  in  the  iM'ople'snunds  ;  and  (.'!)  the  foreign  politics, 
the  makhig  of  covenants  with  Kgypt  and  Assyria, 
in  the  hope  that  they  niighi  Ileal  the  internal  hurt 
of  the  people,  instead  of  relying  on  J"  their  Goil. 
The  three  things  are  not  independent,  the  one 
leads  to  the  other.  The  fundamental  evil  is  that 
there  is  "no  knowledge  of  (Jod  in  the  land,'  no 
true  conce])tion  of  Deity.  lie  is  thought  of  as  a 
nature -god,  and  this  conception  e.xerci.ses  no 
restraint  on  the  jjassions  or  life  of  the  people  ; 
hence  the  social  inimoralities  and  the  furious 
struggles  of  rival  factions ;  and  these,  again,  lead 
to  the  appeal  for  foreign  intervention.  The 
prophet  sometimes  couples  (1)  and  (2)  together,  as 
in  ,H*i'',  anil  .sometimes  (2)  and  (3),  as  in  o'^  I'Ji. 
Clis.  4-l.S  are  one  long  indictment  of  Israel  and 
threat  of  punislniient ;  a  few  pas.sages  illustrating 
the  unchanging  love  of  J"  at  the  beginning  {'M' 
11'),  and  all  through  the  people's  history  (ll''-'',  cf. 
2'),  only  throw  their  unfaithfulness  into  deeper 
shadow.* 

(I)  The  Cultus. — Chs.  4-6  are  mainly  devoted  to 
the  cultus,  though  it  is  often  alluded  to  all  through 
the  chainers  («.  il'  10>  «•»  11^  l;i'^).  The  term 
'  whoredom '  is  specially  applied  to  the  cultus. 
The  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  gross 
immoralities  practised  at  the  sanctuaries  (4'^-"), 
or  it  may  be  a  corollary  from  the  conception  of  the 
marriage  relation  of  J"  to  Israt'l.  The  cultus  is 
whoredom  or  unfaithfulness,  becau.se,  whatever  be 
the  name  which  the  people  give  the  god  they 
serve,  he  is  another  than  . I".  There  is  'no  know- 
ledge of  (iod  in  Ihi'  land'  ;  under  the  name  of  J" 
they  are  woi'.sliii)ping  a  haul.  The  fea.sts  of  .1"  are 
'  the  days  of  the  baals '  (2'^),  the  local  Jehovahs  are 
htKils.  They  are  not  the  true  husband  of  Israel, 
but  '  her  lovers '  or  paramours  ;  she  goes  after  them 
and  forgets  J"  (•2''-  '■').  Israel  is  a  harlot,  following 
her  Movers'  for  the  liire  which  they  give  her  on  all 
the  corii-Hoors  (!!'  2'').  The  judgnu-nt  of  Ilosea  is 
that  the  genuine  Israelilisli  spiritual  conception  of 
.1"  has  been  changed,  and  another  conception 
sub.stiluted  for  it.  He  goes  further,  and  asserts 
that  the  (leojile  are  not  unconscious  of  the  change  : 
'  I  will  return  to  my  first  husband'  (2',  cf.  T)"  (!'"■). 
The  conception  of  .1"  that  liius  taken  the  place  of 
the  true  idea  of  Ilim  is  that  of  a  local  nature-god, 
from  whom  nothing  higlu-r  is  expected  than  the 
friiils  of  nature  (2-'  !)'),  and  who  seeks  nothing  in 
return  but  such  nature  gifts  (.j").  But  this  is  not 
J".  He  desires  piety  (or  goodness,  "Pf?),  not  sacri- 
fices (0*);  He  has  no  plea-sura  in  the  flesh  which 
they  sacrifice  and  eat  (8'").  His  service  is  that  of 
the  miiiil  and  life.  Such  has  been  their  (iod  from 
the  land  of  Kgypt  (12*  IJ"),  who  has  coin iiiuously 
spoken  to  them  by  His  prophet.s,  for  by  a  luophet 
.1"  brought  up  Israel  from  tlie  land  of  Kgypt.  and 
by  a  prophet  was  he  preserved  ;  and  He  has  multi 
plied  visions  (12'*'').  The  ritual  cultus,  because 
of  the  perverted  notion  that  it  is  what  J"  ilesire.s, 
is  '  sin '  (4*)  :  Kphraim  multiplies  altars  to  sin 
(rt'i  10').  And  it  is  the  priests,  whose  othce  it  was 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
(iod,  who  are  responsible  for  the  people's  ignorance. 
They  themselves  have  rejected  knowledge  (4"). 
Kor  interested  rea.sons  they  foster  the  people's 
])ropen.sity  to  scn.suous  service:  'They  feed  upon 
the  sin  of  my  people' — the  sacrificial  cultus  (4*'). 
And  il  is  in  vain  that  .1"  writes  or  might  write 
moral  Turnhs  ever  so  many,  revealing  the  '  know- 
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ledge'  of  Him  ;  they  are  accounted  a  foreign  thing 
(8'^).  A  'spirit  of  whoredom'  possesses  the 
people.  Their  mind  is  wholly  away  from  J"  as  He 
truly  is. 

Ilosea's  judgment  is  that  the  religion  of  Israel 
has  become  Canaanitized  ;  it  is  the  old  native  gods 
that  are  worshipped,  though  under  the  name  of 
.1".  The  Dionysiac  revelry  at  the  feasts  is  not 
Israelitish,  it  is  that  of  '  the  peoples,'  the  heathen 
('.I').  He  hardly  a.scribes  real  existence  to  the 
baals.  it  is  a  distinction  of  conceptions  of  J"  which 
he  draws.  As  for  the  'calves,'  he  will  not  allow- 
that  they  have  any  relation  to  J" — '  a  w<irkman 
made  it:  it  is  no  god'  (8'").  Its  wooden  kernel 
shall  become  splintei-s,  and  its  gold  hull  .shall  be  a 
present  to  king  Jareb  (8'  10").  With  mock  sym- 
pathy he  describes  the  people  and  priests  of 
Samaria  as  'mourning'  over  its  fate  (10''),  and 
makes  merry  over  the  spectacle  of  human  wor- 
shippers kissing  calves!  (13-).  But  though  the 
loss  of  'knowledge  of  God'  be  the  worst  form  of 
Israel's  declension  and  the  source  of  all  other 
forms  of  it, — for  religion  ramifies  into  all  the 
channels  of  life,  and  the  nature-god  instead  of 
restraining  human  passions  is  rather  served  by 
the  indulgence  of  them  (4-''"'^), — Hosea  some- 
times suggests  a  broader  ground  for  Israel's  cor- 
ruption. It  was  due  to  their  entrance  upon  the 
C'anaanile  civilization:  '  according  to  the  goodness 
of  his  land  they  made  goodly  images'  (10'  4'i  11- 
i;!-").  In  their  whole  mind  the  people  has  become 
Canaanitized:  'He  is  Canaan;  the  balances  of 
deceit  are  in  his  hand'  (12''').  Not  till  all  the 
forms  of  Canaanitish  life  be  swept  away  (2')  and 
Israel  have  again  to  go  through  the  wilderness 
will  she  learn  to  know  J"  as  the  chief  good,  and 
respond  to  Him  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth  (2'*i^ 
12»,  cf.  .ler  2-).     See  iv. 

(2)  The  Internal  Mhntle.  —  Whether  Hose.i 
directly  calls  the  internal  political  condition 
'  whoredom '  is  not  quite  certain.  lie  does  so 
name  the  external  politics:  making  alliances 
abroad  is  'hiring  loves'  (S").  And  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  given  the  .same 
name  to  the  internal  politics,  for  •  whoredom  '  is 
less  particular  actions  than  a  state  of  the  mind, 
indifference  to  J".  In  8*  'setting  up  kings'  and 
making  images  are  coupled  togetlier,  and  perhaps 
called  '  their  two  transgressions'  (10'").  The  term 
'to  be  unfaitlifur  (iJ3)  appears  used  both  of 
political  and  religious  defection  (6'  (i".  possibly  10" 
for  'stood').  The  term  ' adulterei-s '  (T-*)  hardly 
refei-s  to  political  immorality,  but . I"  complains  of 
the  i)eople  that  'they  have  departed  from  him' 
and  '  s))eak  lies  against  him'  (7'^),  that  they 
surround  Him  with  lies  and  deceit  (11'-),  and 
mulliply  lies  and  violence  (11"  12'  i:{i«).  They  are 
untrue  to  J"  ;  they  make  ami  unmake  kings,  with 
no  regard  to  Ilim  or  the  i)rinciples  of  His  religion  : 
'  They  have  set  up  kings  but  not  by  me,  princes 
and  I  knew  it  not'  8*);  'all  their  kings  are  fallen, 
there  is  none  among  them  that  calleth  upon  me' 
(7').  The  '  pride '  (!''•''})  of  Israel,  i.e.  his  self-eonti- 
dence  and  indifference  to  J",  teslilielh  to  his  face 
(6"  7">). 

The  picture  which  the  prophet  draws  of  the 
internal  condition  of  the  kingdom  in  his  day  is  a 
terrible  one.  .leroboam,  who  is  supixised  (■>  have 
died  r.  740-."),  was  succecdeil  by  his  son  Zeihariah, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  six  months,  was  as.sa.ssinnli'd 
by  Shallnm.  The  mnnlerer  was  able  to  maiiilain 
him.self  no  more  than  a  month,  when  he  was 
attacked  and  slain  in  Samaria  by  Meiiahem.  In 
all  likelihood  .Menahem  would  have  shared  tin' 
same  fate  at  the  hand  of  some  other  conspirator 
bill  for  the  assistance  of  rul.  kin:;  of  Assyri:i,  to 
whom  he  p:ud  lOUO  talents  of  silver  that  his  haml 
might  bu  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
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liand  (2  K  I5'»).  As  an  Assyrian  vassal  (5'^  7"  H^ 
12')  .Menahem  was  able  to  maintain  himself  for 
some  years  against  other  factions,  whicli  probably 
sonuht  the  help  of  Efoi)t  (""  8'^i>^*  11').  L'nder 
the  long  anil  successful  reitfii  of  Jeroboam  the 
counliy  had  ailvance<l  greatly  in  material  pro- 
sperity. There  were  ami)le  resources  in  the  lanil  to 
nourish  the  various  factions,  and  they  struggled 
with  one  another  with  a  fury  which  the  prophet 
can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  raging  heat  of  an 
oven,  though  the  figure  contains  the  darker  trait 
of  a  long-sighted  policy  which  supjjressed  the  lire 
till  the  time  came  to  let  it  blaze  out  ("*-').  Society 
ai)peai-s  completely  dissolved  :  there  is  nothing  but 
'  false  swearing,  and  munler,  and  stealing,  and  com- 
mitting adultery,'  and  one  deed  of  blood  follows  on 
the  heels  of  another  (4-).  The  prophet  alludes  to 
incidents  which  would  be  understood  by  his  hearers, 
though  they  are  obscure  to  us.  We  cannot  identify 
that  scene  of  revelry  and  possibly  regicide  which 
signalized  'the  day  of  our  king'  (T');  nor  tell  why 
(iilead  ((iilgal '.')  is  said  to  be  '  tracked  with  blood  ' 
(([8  pjii^  .  ,),,].  \vhy  it  is  .said  that  '  all  their  wicked- 
ness is  in  (jilgal '  (9'*)  ;  nor  what  is  meant  by 
'  transgressing  the  covenant,'  nor  what  there  refers 
to  ((!")  ;  nor  explain  the  allusiim,  '  the  company  of 
priests  murder  in  the  way  to  Shechem '  (<!")  ;  nor 
what  is  meant  when  the  rulers  and  priests  arc 
cliarged  with  being  '  a  snare  on  .\Iiz]iah.  and  a  net 
spread  on  Talxn-'  {i>^).  Tliese  and  other  allusions, 
such  as  to  'the  days  of  (libeah  '  (IP  10"),  are  ob- 
scure, but  they  indicate  that  internal  convulsions 
were  breaking  the  nation  to  pieces  (")>'  7'  '■>  8*).* 

When  Ilo.sea  as.sails  '  king  and  princes,'  he  is 
scarcely  condemning  monarchy  in  principle  as  a 
form  of  govermnint  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
the  theocracy.  His  judgment  is  practical  and  his- 
torical, not  theoretical.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
and  particularly  in  the  prophet's  day,  the  mon- 
archy has  failed  to  secure  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  people :  '  Where  now  is  thy  king  that  he 
may  save  thee,  and  thy  princes  that  they  may 
deliver  thee  ?  '  (l:j'*').  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been 
the  constant  source  of  faction  and  anarchy.  It  is 
the  motives  and  methods  of  setting  up  and  depos- 
ing dynasties  that  Hosea  condemns,  of  which  the 
revolution  of  Jehu  is  an  example  (l-*).  It  Is  true 
that  in  his  picture  of  the  linal  condition  of  Israel 
(-213-2!  14-)  (i,g  i;i„jj  finds  no  place  ;  but  this  is  due  to 
his  personification  of  the  community,  and  his  think- 
ing not  of  its  form  but  of  its  mind.  Following  the 
Tarirum,  some  scholars  interpret  '  the  days  of 
(iibeah'  (<J«  10'')  of  the  election  of  Saul ;  but  though 
Saul  belonged  to  Gibeah  he  was  not  made  king 
there,  but  at  Mizpah  according  to  one  tradition 
(1  S  10''«'),  or  at  Gilgal  according  to  another 
(1  S  1115).  Hosea  .speaks  of  the  days  of  Gibeah  as 
signalized  by  some  crime,  (lit'),  though  the  story  of 
Jg  I'.tff.  scarcely  corresponds  to  his  allusions.  At 
any  rate,  his  reprobation  of  '  king  and  princes ' 
mu.st  not  be  read  as  merely  a  condemnation  of  the 
'  schism '  of  the  North  ;  his  idea  is  nmch  wider  and 
more  general.  He  is  weary  of  Politics.  His  ideal 
is  already  that  of  the  Church  of  God. 

(3)  External  Politics. — Keliance  on  foreign  help 
IS  also  '  unfaithfulness  '  to  J"  (8»).  The  love  of  J" 
elevates  the  subject  of  it  into  a  personality.  C(UTe- 
sponding  to  His  mind  there  must  be  another  mind, 
with  a  sense  of  benefit  and  capacity  for  affection. 
.\nd  when  Israel  leans  on  foreign  powers,  this  re- 
veals not  only  distrust  of  J",  but  alienation  of 
mind  from  Him,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole 
range  of  affections  and  duties  which  the  relation  to 
i"  imimses. 

To  the  prophet  the  issue  of  all  this  is  certain  : 
J"  will  drive  Israel  out  of  His  house  (9'*).     Hosea 
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has  no  clear  idea  of  the  instrument  or  means  ol 
Israel's  destruction.  It  is  'the  sword'  (7"  11'^), 
the  '  enemy  '  (8'  0"  •')  ;  or  it  is  natural,  internal  de- 
cay (7*- "  91"),  the  moth  and  rottenness  (5'-),  Israel 
shall  be  made  to  go  through  the  wilderness  (2''')  ; 
but  they  shall  also  eat  unclean  things  in  Assyria 
(!i»  b")  ;  and  again,  Kgvpt  shall  gather  them,  Jloph 
shall  bury  them  (9"  7ii"»ia  9'  11')  ;  and  again,  they 
shall  be  wanderers  among  the  nations  {'fi'  10'"). 
The  iiue.stion  sometimes  put,  whether  it  wa,s  the 
prospect  of  national  overthrow  that  impressed 
upon  the  prophets  the  national  sin,  or  the  sin  that 
led  them  to  foreca.st  the  overthrow,  receives  a 
ready  answer  so  far  as  Mosea  is  concerned.  He 
I>erceives  thiit  aposta.sy  from  J"  contains  destruc- 
tion in  it  (7"  13'-'  ?),  that  moral  law  operates 
as  iufallilily  as  natural  law:  'they  have  sown  the 
wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind'  (8"),  'ye  have  plowed 
wicki'diu'ss,  ye  have  reaped  ini(iuity  '  (10'^;  cf.  on 
the  other  hand  10'-)  ;  unchastity  tends  not  to  in- 
crease but  to  childlessness  (9"'"-  4'')  ;  Kgypt  and 
Assyria  whose  help  they  seek  shall  swallow  them  up. 

iv".  SoMi:  Gi:nki;.m,  Idio.VS. — (l)  dod  and  Ite- 
liyiiin. — J"  is  God  :  '  there  is  no  knowle<lge  of  God  ' 
has  for  parallel  '  they  do  not  know  J"  '(.5*,  cf.  2-'). 
His  naturi!  a.s  revealed  in  Israel's  histiu-y  is  Love. 
It  was  in  love  that  He  redeemed  them  from  Kgypt : 
'  when  Israel  was  a  chilil  I  loved  liiin  '  (11');  and  He 
has  an  emotional  deliu'ht  in  the  object  of  His  love 
(9'").  His  love  has  followed  Israel  all  through  their 
history  (IP-'  7")  ;  even  His  chastisements  are  not 
without  love — '  I  will  speak  to  her  heart '  (2"  ",) ;  and 
their  restoration  and  everla.'iting  peace  will  be  due 
to  His  love  (H*  i'""'-  cf.  II""-)-  •'"  '*  spiritual,  and 
religion  is  piety  (G-"-'')  :  it  is  a  state  of  the  mind,  not 
external  service.  It  is  partly  this  feeling  of  the  in- 
wardness of  religion  th.at  leads  to  the  prophet's  per- 
sonitication  of  the  community.  He  thinks  of  the 
community  as  a  personal  mind,  an  individual  .soul. 
in  its  relation  to  God  and  in  His  relation  to  it,  with 
all  the  mutual,  mystical  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  affections  towards  each  other  of  the  two  minds. 
And  it  was  in  the  wilderness  at  the  Kxodus  that 
this  true  religious  relation  was  perft'ctly  realized, 
when  Israel  po.ssessed  nothing,  through  no  nu-dium, 
but  mind  to  mind.  And  it  is  in  the  wilderness 
that  it  shall  be  perfectly  realized  again,  when 
Israel,  destitute  of  all  sacramental  tokens  of  J'"s 
favour,  land,  corn,  and  wine,  sh.all  feel  that  she 
possesses  Himself,  and  shall  respond  as  in  the  days 
of  her  youth  (21').  Such  a  surjirisingly  inward 
conception  of  religion  implies  two  things:  first, 
that  tiic  commonplaces  of  Israel's  faith  must  have 
been  long  familiar,  such  as  J"'s  redemption  of  His 
people.  His  constant  goodness,  the  frceness  of  His 
choice  of  them,  and  the  moral  nature  of  His  whole 
relation  to  them  (cf.  reference  to  covenant  8'  and 
fatherhood  11'),  together  perhaps  with  the  con- 
sciousness on  Israel's  part  that  it  had  declined  to  a 
lower  stage  of  religious  life  than  it  once  occupied 
(2").  And  secondli/,  that  the  pro])het  transcends 
the  .stage  of  religion  reached  in  O  T  times,  and 
anticipates  a  more  perfect  future.  In  his  day  the 
religious  imit  or  subject  was  the  coiimiunity,  but 
his  personification  of  the  community  as  an  indi- 
vidual soul  implies  that  his  conception  of  religion 
re(iuires  a  true  personal  subject — that  only  the 
inclividual  mind  can  be  truly  in  religious  com- 
munion with  God. 

(2)  'JTie  People. — The  history  of  the  patriarchal 
age  and  of  the  Exodus  might  almo.st  be  constructed 
out  of  Hosea's  allusions.  This  history  is  his  Bible, 
where  he  finds  the  texts  of  his  homilies.  Israel  is 
to  him  a  moral  per.son,  and  it  is  not  so  much  her 
actions  as  her  mind  towards  J"  that  he  has  regard 
to.  He  has.  however,  the  idea  that  a  course  of 
conduct  leads  to  a  .state  of  mind  in  which  amend- 
ment is  hopeless  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stale 
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"f  mind  reveals  iuself  in  all  manner  of  insensate 
actions — '  Ephraini  is  joined  to  idols:  let  him 
alone '  (4") ;  '  my  people  iusk  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  for  a  spirit  of  whoredom  causetli  them  to 
err'  (41'^  "r^--').  They  have  better  moments  when 
the  thought  of  a  return  to  ,1"  fascinates  them 
(<>'"'■);  but  it  is  a  iKUSsiii^'  emotion  liki^  the  morning 
cloud,  a  dramatic  ideal  which  tliey  have  not  depth 
and  earnestness  to  realize  (7'<-"').  J"  is  at  His 
wits'  end  with  them  (0*).  On  account  of  his  con- 
ception of  Israel  as  a  moral  person.  Hosea  draws 
no  distinction  between  classes  anions  the  peo)ile. 
It  is  Israel  Mis  spouse  whom  .1"  drives  out  of  His 
house,  and  it  is  she  whom  He  auaiu  betrothes  to 
Himself  for  ever  (•_>''■'  14).  Hosea  contines  his 
eschalolojty  to  the  destiny  of  Israel;  the  nations 
find  no  place  in  his  jiicture  of  the  end.  It  was 
the  Assyrian  empire  thai  brou','lil  the  idea  of  the 
world,  tlie  nations,  before  the  prophets'  minds,  and 
Hosea  had  iirobal>ly  jjassed  away  before  Assyria 
closely  touched  on  I.srael.  His  prophecy  ends 
with  llie  iirediction  of  the  restoration,  the  holy 
beauty  and  eternal  endurance  of  God's  people : 
'they  shall  bloom  like  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  their 
roots  like  Lebanon'  (14^). 

(,'omparisons  of  one  propliet  with  another  are 
usually  unjust  to  one  of  the  two  compared.  Amos' 
minil  is  lilled  with  ^reat  general  ethical  i)rinciples, 
valid  eleriially  and  enforcing  themselves  univers- 
ally whetlier  in  he.aven  or  on  earth  ;  Hosea  start-s 
from  areligious  relation  of  .I"and  people,  hislnrically 
formcil,  tlie  mutual,  mystical  intimacies  of  which 
engro.ss  his  thoughts.  It  is  less  in  ide.is  than  in 
apt  terms  to  e^ipress  them  that  the  prophets  ad- 
vance on  one  another.  Am.  .speaks  of  the  good- 
ness of  J",  Ilos.  first  calls  it  '  love  '  ;  y\m.  inculcates 
compassion,  '  huniauiiy,'  Hos.  fir.st  linds  the  right 
word  for  this  ('^-i  41).  On  the  other  hanil.  while 
ilos.  laments  the  want  of  trust  in  J"  revealed  in 
the  foreign  alliances  of  Israel,  it  is  Isaiah  that  first 
uses  the  positive  word  'faith'  (T").  And  again, 
Ihougli  Hos.  expresses  the  idea  of  the  '  new  cove- 
nant' when  he  speaks  of  J"  betrothing  Isr.  again 
to  IliuLself  (21"),  it  is  Jer.  that  coins  the  right 
phrase. 

V.  IXTKr.lMTy  AXn  Tkxt. — lerome  already  de- 
scribed Hosea's  style  as  cominntirits — consisting  of 
short  clauses.  His  fondness  for  asyndetons  con- 
struction gives  a  monotonous,  dirge-like  music  to 
his  verses  —  'tlie  days  of  visitation  are  come;  the 
days  of  recompense  are  come'  (!•');  '  Kgypt  shall 
gather  them,  .\Ioph  .shall  bury  them"  (!!').  He 
little  aildressis  the  people  ;  rather,  turning  his  face 
away  from  them,  lie  speaks  of  them  to  himself 
in  shuddering  disjointed  monologue.  A  number 
of  passages  have  been  regarded  by  recent  scholars 
as  interpolations,  particularly  those  referring  to 
.ludah  (see  i.  note*),  and  those  describing  the 
material  blessings  of  Israel  restored  (2'"'"-  14  ;  for 
list  of  passages  athelized  by  various  scholars  see 
Driver,  hOT<^  JiOti).  Reference  to  .ludah  in  it.self 
need  not  e.xcite  suspicion  any  more  than  Isjiiah's 
references  to  X.  Israel.  The  abruptness  of  some  of 
the  references  is  strange  (5"^),  though  the  general 
unconnectedness  of  Ho.sea's  style  nnist  be  con- 
sidered. Ch.  f'-a'  is  either  a  later  amplilication 
of  .something  briefer,  or  it  is  wholly  late ;  it.s 
right  i)lace  .seems  after  3^  Nowack  goes  to  an 
extreme  in  his  excision  of  pa.s.sages :  '1''-'  are 
supported  by  u'>-  "  ti'"'  ;  -jn  by  12»,  and  :i^'  by  4'  iV  ; 
ami  in  inatiy  other  eiuses  the  rea.sons  urged  for 
excision  ajipear  inadeiinate. 

I'he  Tixt  of  Hosea  has  been  inipprfcctly  handed 
down.  .V  multitude  of  pa.ss.ages  are  corrupt,  some 
incnrablv,  e.n.  4'-'*  (in  v.'"  read  the  last  wonl 
alldm),  o-'-Mi  (ij),  (!'  7«  H>">'  (I.XX  'and  they  slinll 
cease  a  little  from  anointing  king  and  princes'  — 
though   the   ironical    'a   little'    is   unnatural),  8'« 


(-3-13-1),  OS  9'3  109  113  (-read  :n,iN  aud  'Pynt),  11«  '•  " 
and  otiiers. 

LiTKRATCKE.— ISesides  works  on  the  Minor  Propbetfi  as  a 
wliole.  suth  a.s  Ewald,  Uitzig-StflncT,  Ktil,  Puscv,  »on  Orclli, 
etc.,  jmrticulor  cum m.  on  Hosea  ar.>:  Pococli,  Oxf.  1(;?5;  Stui- 
scm.  is.'it  :  Wunschc,  I'-CS;  Snwack.  1S*»0,  and  Kleine  I'm- 
j,heteii  (Itandkoiu.).  189J  ;  Scholz,  1^2;  Chevne  (lamb.  BIblel. 
IsM.  Cf.  Valetun,  Amoii  m  Ilontti,  1S!I4;  G.A.Smllii,  Thf  Book 
(if  the  Twtire  /'mpli.  ( Ivxposltor's  iilblf).  I-)9ti ;  Wi-lllmuscn.  J>ii: 
A'/eilien  Prn/ik.' (^khu-n  v.)  1»!I3  ;  also  W.  It.  Snillli.  I'miihttt, 
l.ect.  iv. ;  ISllkb,  Die  wichinikten  tvitst  d.  .{lit.  Kritik  rom 
Sliiiidji.  tier  Piiiiih.  Am.  u.  lion,  nun  lietiachttt.  WM.  On  (lio 
'I'cvt.  Iluutsma,  J'li  T,  1ST.'),  p.  Ki  if. ;  Oorl.  ih.  IS'J".  pp.  iUi  If. 
4^t»  rt'.  ;  ]\ac]im:im\,  Alltent.  CnUrmich.  \<'M:  Kiibt-n.  Vritictit 
Jifmarkft  oji  Home  paMKttffeM  of  (>T,  ISItr, ;  L(»t^man.  Ki'itifk 
vu(ltrnhkniH(i  u.f  den  Mattorelitikii  lexten  till  /trof.  J/oneoii 
hok,  Is'.l4,  and  Kommentar  till  prof.  Jloxfiix  hok,  I-'iiti. 

A.  B.  Davihsox. 

HOSEN  is  AV  translation  in  l)n  :j2i  of  rv*  '■?,• 
which  is  probably  better  represented  by  KV 
'tunics'  (.'■iiegfried-Stade  and  Strack  [the"  latter 
doubtfully],  liock;  RV'ni  luts  'turbans').  RV 
has  '  hosen '  in  the  same  verse  and  in  v.-'  .as  tr" 
of  f'TJ-?  (AV  both  times  'coats'  ;  Siegfried-Stade, 
UiiterklcUlfr ;  Strack  says  •  an  article  of  dre.ss, 
probably  trunk-hose'  {Phulerhosen)).  See,  further, 
art.  DliEss  in  vol.  i.  p.  025''. 

The  Knp.  word  '  hoson  '  ts  the  plu.  of  a  Tent,  word  '  hose  '  (of 
wlitcli  tlie  root  Is  unknown)  denoting  a  covering  for  the  leg. 
'breeches.'  'trousers.'  Hose  is  also  used  for  the  pUi.,  I>itt  the 
sing,  occurs  in  Shaks.  (  Titmin(/  o/tlif  .Shreir,  v.  i.  tin.  *  A  bilken 
diiiiblet  I  a  velvet  lio.se  1  a  searjci  cloak  I ')  and  elsewhere.  The 
'  doutilet '  for  the  bitdy,  and  the  '  ln»se  '  or  '  hosen  '  for  the  legs, 
were  the  ni'Cessary  articles  of  male  attire  in  Shakespeare's  day  ; 
the  cloak  tieing  lieedful  for  full  dress  or  for  cold  weather,  "as 
Merri/  H'iren,  in.  1.  47,  '  In  your  tlotiblet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatic  day  !  *  The  hosen  generally  covered  the  leet  as  well 
as  the  legs ;  and  whfln  the  coverings  of  legs  am)  feet  were 
afterwards  separated,  they  were  called  respectively  '  upfter 
stocks,'  and  'nether  stocks'  or  'stockings.'     By  ami  by  both 

*  hosen  '  and  '  stockings  *  were  restricted  10  the  covering  of  the 
feet.  Covei-dale  (from  whom  conies  'hosen  '  in  I>n  ii^'l  in  tended 
to  deiiutc  till' long  Eastern  trousers.  J.    H.VSTINGS. 

HOSHAIAH  (^;-v;!:''^  '  .lah  has  saved  ').—l.  A  man 
who  led  half  the  ))rinces  of  .ludah  in  the  ]iroce.ssion 
at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  .lerus.,  Neh  ]•!■'■'.  2. 
The  father  of  a  certain  .Jezaniah  (.Jer  42'),  or  Azariab 
(43- and  LXX).  who  was  a  man  of  importance  among 
the  .lews  after  the  fall  of  Jerus.   (LXX  .Maorrofoe ). 

H.   A.   WlliTK. 

HOSHAMA  ("T"?'^.  abbrcv"  or  textual  error  lor 
j-sr  n-  i_jii  ],^^\^  heard'). — A  descendant  of  David, 

1  Ch  :;'*.      See  GKNICALOGY. 

HOSHEA  ("!?'■' '  (leUreraHce '  represented  by  .4hsi 
on    the  Assyrian    monumeius,   LX.X   '(Iftie,   Syr. 

'^^-^=^)  was  the  son  of  Elah.  The  accession  of 
this  king  of  Israel  took  place  in  tlie  twelfth  yetir 
of  king  Ahaz  according  to  the  biblical  chroiiologj', 

2  K  17'.  But  this  .scheme  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  [see  art.  CiiI!<>N<'LO(;y 
UK  <IT],  as  it  is  inconsistent  in  .some  details  with 
itself  (.see  Slade,  GVI  88  ff.,  r>'>S  R.  ;  Wellhauseii, 
I'mlei/ij.  :iir  ({csrh.  Isr.'-  28o  (T. ).  It  is  also  incon- 
sistent with  the  date  of  the  A.s.syrian  inscrip- 
tions, mainlv  cst.ablished  by  the  Kponym  Canon 
(Schrader,  ('O'/'ii.pp.  U!l-l!l.'i,  ;!2tl  (T.).  ".\ccording 
to  the  annals  of  Tiglath-)>ileser  III.  (.'!  Rawl.  10, 
Xo.  2,  line  28),  rekali.  king  of  Israel  {hll  Jlionn), 
was  slain,  and  Iloshea  a.scendeil  the  throne  as  the 
nominee  of  the  As.syrian  conqueror  in  the  same 
year.  The  original  jia-s-sapes  may  be  found  in 
transcribed  form  in  Sclinider,  COT  i.  p.  '247,  Klli 
ii.  p.  :!2.  The  biblical  narrative  describes  llo.shea, 
the  son  of  Klah,  as  a  conspirator  against  I'ekah, 
whom  he  slew.  On  the  other  baud,  it  seems  fairly 
clear,  from  the  annals  of  Tiglath-pileser,  lhoui.'li 
the  text  is  mutilated  in  many  portions,  that  we 
should  render  '  I'ekah  1  slew,  Iloshea  I  appointed 
.  .  .  over  them.'     lUu  there  is  no  real  contradic- 

*  tin  the  vorall/allon  of  this  wonl,  iC9  note  In  Kam|>hau.s«n'a 

•  Daniel '  In  SBoT.  ii<«  l,ie. 
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tion  between  this  statement  and  that  of  Scripture. 
Hosliea  was  the  head  of  an  Assyrian  party  in 
Samaria,*  whereas  Pel^aU  represented  a  policy  of 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Assyria.  Tliis 
jiolicy  nnderlies  his  attaclc  on  Ahaz  in  concert 
with  Kczin  ;  see  Cheyne's  remarks  {Comment,  on 
Isniah),  introductory  to  Is  7.  There  are  significant 
passages  in  the  oracles  of  the  contemporary  prophet 
Hosea  in  which  Ephraira  is  compared  to  a  silly 
dove  hovering  between  liomage  to  Egypt  anil 
homage  to  Assyria  (Hos  5"  7").  This  theory  of 
Kpliraira's  shifting  foreign  policy  all'ords  a  very 
jirobable  explanation  of  the  course  of  events. 
Accordingly,  Iloahea  made  liimself  the  facile 
instrument  of  Assyrian  power,  which  in  733  was 
threatening  the  very  gates  of  Samaria.  It  is  also 
probable  that  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
(F!.c.  732),  down  to  the  death  of  Tiglath-pilcser 
(7"27),  he  paid  tribute  to  Assyria  like  Jehu  and 
iMcnaheni  before  liim.  This  may  be  clearly 
inferred  from  the  mutilated  conclusion  of  the 
inscrijition  already  quoted,  and  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  statement  in  2  K  17'.  But  we  also  learn 
from  this  verse  that  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Tiglath  -  pileser's  successor,  Shalmaneser  (Shul- 
mdnu-asharidu)  IV.,  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy  cea.sed.  Probably,  the  Ephniimite  king  ex- 
lected  that  the  death  of  Assyria's  energetic  ruler, 
iglath-pileser,  the  combatant  king  \Jnreh  [?]) 
of  Ho.sea's  oracles,  would  bring  the  Palestinian 
states  some  respite.  In  our  opinion,  Isaiah's 
beautiful  poem,  9'-10*  5-°"*',  belongs  to  this  timet 
(n.c.  72G).  The  language  of  the  opening  verses 
which  describe  '  E|ibiaiui  and  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  .saying  in  pride  and  exaltation  of  heart 
"  l)ricks  have  fallen,  but  with  hewn  stone  will  we 
build  ;  sycomores  have  been  hewTi  down,  but  with 
cedars  we  will  repl.ace  them," '  clearly  suggests 
tli.at  Ephraim  at  this  period  w.as  beginning  to 
recover  in  a  material  sense  from  the  disastrous 
ell'ects  of  the  invasion  of  734-732. 

The  new  political  developments  that  arose  in 
Samaria  were  doubtless  anxiously  watched  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Palestine  was  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  Egypt.  For  the  posses- 
sion of  S.amaria,  Ashdod,  .Jerusalem,  or  Lachish 
by  the  ever-encroaching  Assyrian  power  would 
be  a  menace  to  security  on  the  Nile.  During  the 
preceding  decades  Egypt  had  been  weakened  by 
intestine  divisions,  but  now  it  had  passed  under 
the  hands  of  an  energetic  Ethiopian  ruler  Slia- 
bakai  (Meyer,   Gesch.   des  alien  ^Egyptens,   pp. 

•Comp.  Winckler,  Gftch.  IsraeTs  (Theil  i.),  p.  180,  and 
Qeschichte  Babyloniens  u.  Aeifyr.  p.  230  ff. 

T  Chepie,  l)illuiai]n,  and  Duhm  would  pl.ace  it  some  nine 
years  earlier,  i.e.  shortly  before  the  Syro-Ephraimite  war;  but 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  substantial  grounds  exist  for  placing 
it  80  early.  If  we  take  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  734  as  the 
historic  backg-round,  the  refrain  becomes  doubly  significant, 
and  the  graphic  description  of  the  advancing  Assyrian  hosts  in 
Is  .s^28  (forming,  as  Dillmann  rightly  conside'rs,  a  natural 
pendant  or  conclusion  to  the  poem)  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
vi\id  and  not  too  remote  historic  e.\perience.  9n  remains 
obscure,  whether  we  accept  the  earlier  or  later  date  ;  and  even 
when  we  regard  the  Hebrew  text  as  sound  (certainly  doiibtful 
in  the  opening  part  of  the  verse),  the  phrase  '  enemies  of 
Rezin '  would  be  thoroughly  intelligible  under  the  historic 
conditions  which  we  have  suggested. 

;  The  ordinary  identification  of  the  KID  (wrongly  pronounced 
Si>  by  th'^  Massoretes)  with  this  Ethiopian  ruler  can  hardly  be 
maintain  »d.  LXX  Srv*? ;  Lucian,  ed.  Lagarde,  reads,  *po( 
A^6«u.lAlv  AiOiortx  TSk  xetToixi>u*Ta.  ir  A'ty-CvTa.  In  line  2^  of  the 
Kborsabad  inscr.  of  Sargon  mention  is  made  of  Sibi,  tartan  or 
gen -Talissimo  of  the  Egyptian  forces  who  co-operated  with 
Hanunu  (llanno)  of  Gaza  in  resisting  the  arms  of  Assyria.  In  all 
probabihty.  we  ovight  to  identify  this  Sibi  (properly  Sii'<)with  the 
Kig  (as  we  should  pronounce  it)  ot  the  Hebrew  text.  But  this 
personage  was  not  the  supreme  king  of  Egj-pt  or  Pharaoh. 
This  is  clear  from  the  same  passage  in  Sargon's  inscription,  for 
in  line  27  this  monarch  is  referred  to  under  his  usual  title  Pir'u 
as  quite  a  distinct  personage  from  Sibi.  It  is  this  Pharaoh 
whom  we  may  identify  with  Shabaka  or  Sabaco.  The  Assyrians 
were  quite  able  to  pronounce  this  name,  as  the  great  Rassam 
cylinder  (Km),  ooL  li.  22,  testifies,  where  it  occurs  in  the  form 


343  f.  346).  Ilencftforth  Egypt  sought  to  con- 
front Assyria  bj'  supporting  the  Palestinian  and 
Hittite  states.  Hoshca  of  Israel  and  Hanno  of 
Gaza  were  sustained  in  this  policy  of  resistance  to 
the  Ninevite  power  by  promises  of  aid  by  the 
Egj'ptian  monarch.  After  the  death  of  Tiglath, 
the  Egyptian  party  and  policy,  which  opposed 
Assyrian  domination,  were  in  the  ascendant  at 
Samaria,  iust  as  we  find  in  later  times  took  place 
in  Jerusalem  (comp.  Is  20.  30'-»  31'-').  But  bitter 
ex])urieiice  was  destined  in  the  coming  years  to 
prove  that  the  Egyptian  power  was  a  broken  reed. 
Within  the  next  fitteen  years  Samaria,  Gaza,  and 
Ashdod  were  in  succession  fated  to  discover  that 
Egypt's  '  strength  was  to  sit  still,'  and  a  terrible 
overthrow  was  to  overtake  them  from  the  arms  of 
A-ssj-ria  through  the  procrastinating  impotence  of 
their  South-western  ally. 

The  cessation  of  tribute  hy  the  king  of  Israel, 
which  had  hitherto  been  paid  annually,  was  the 
first  serious  indication  to  the  Assyrian  monarch 
that  Ephraim  was  preparing  to  throw  otT  his  yoke. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  B.C.  724  the  armies 
of  As.syria  were  directed  against  the  Israelite 
capital.  Hoshea  at  once  endeavoured  to  avert 
disaster  by  gifts  to  the  As.syrian  monarch,  but 
Shalmaneser  had  by  this  time  discovered  that 
Hoshea  was  playing  a  double  part.  Perhaps  the 
Assyrian  troops  intercepted  the  emissaries  which 
the  latter  was  despatching  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 
At  this  point  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover 
the  precise  order  of  events  narrated  in  2  K  17''\ 
Eritz  Homniel  {Ga'ch.  Babijl.  u.  As-iyr.  p.  675) 
thinks  that  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  before 
the  walls  of  Samaria,  in  which  king  Ifoshea  wan 
taken  prisoner.  The  biblical  statements  (v.«) 
would  seem  to  warrant  this  view.  It  would  .some- 
what .simplify  the  chronological  problem  and  allow 
nine  years  for  the  reign  of  Hoshea  (Tide,  Bab.- 
Assi/r.  Gcsrii.  i.  p.  232  ad  fn.).'  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  capture  and  imprisoniuent 
of  the  Israelite  king  did  not  take  place  afte."  the 
final  overthrow  of  Samaria, 

Shortly  before  this  time  the  prophet  Hosea 
uttered  his  last  oracles.  The  final  four  chapters 
evidently  belong  to  the  closing  years  of  the 
Northern  kingdom.  The  shadows  of  the  List 
overwhelming  cal.amity  rest  on  the  prophet's  soul. 
There  is  indescribable  pathos  in  these  closing 
appeals.      J"  pleads   with    Ephraim    (11'):    'My 


eojile  are  bent  to   backsliding   from  me  [?] 
?e  up,  Iv        ■        ■ 
ab.andon  thee,  Israel  ?     How  shall  I  make  thee  as 


low  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  .shall  I 


Adiiiah  ?  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  Mine 
heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  compassions  are 
kindled  together.'  But,  alas  !  Israel's  doom  is 
irrevocable.  '  The  iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound 
up,  his  sin  is  laid  up  in  store.  .  .  .  Samaria 
shall  bear  her  guilt,  because  she  hath  rebelled 
against  her  God  :  they  shall  fall  by  the 
sword,  their  infants  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces' 
(13'=  14'). 

At  nearly  the  same  time  Isaiah  delivered  his 
oracle  against  Ephraim  (28'*-) :  '  Woe  to  the  crown 
of  pride  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  and  to  the 
fading  flower  of  his  glorious  beauty,  which  is  on 
the  summit  of  the  fertile  valley  of  them  that  are 
overcome  Avith  wine.  Behold,  the  Lord  hath  a 
mighty  and  strong  one  ;  as  a  tempest  of  hail,  a 
destroying  storm,  a  tempest  of  mighty  waters 
overflowing,    shall    he  cast   down    to    the    earth 

Shatiaktl.  See  W'inckler,  Untersuch.  zur  altorient.  Gesch.  p.  92  ff. 
On  the  complex  text  of  2  K  171-6  see  AT-tiche  Cntera.  p.  15  ff. 
•  Fritz  Hommel  in  his  Gesch.  Bab.  u.  Ass.  pp.  9t>4  IT.  669  ff. 
places  the  overthrow  of  Peljah  in  733,  but  in  his  art.  -Assyria 
(wh.  see)  places  it  two  years  later.  This  appears  to  be  too  late, 
though  exact  chronological  sequence  in  the  events  of  Tiglath 
pileser's  campaigns  (734  ff.)  is  difficult  to  attain.  See  Wincklar, 
Gesch.  Babyt.  u.  Attyr,  p.  230. 
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violently.     The  crown  of  priJe  of   the  drunkards 
of  Kphraini  shall  be  trodden  under  foot.' 

The  fultilment  of  the.-e  jirojiheeies  of  doom  fol- 
loweil  swiftly.  We  know  lliat  in  the  year  724 
Samaria  was  invested  bj'  the  Assj'rian  armies. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sie;;e  (B.C.  722)  Shal- 
mane.ser  died.  Meanwhile,  the  beleaguered  in- 
habitants were  an.\iously  e-xpecting  a  relieving 
force  to  arrive  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which 
should  divert  the  forces  of  Assyria  and  raise  the 
siege  of  the  hard-pre.ssed  city.  IJut  a  fatal  par- 
alysis seemed  to  hamper  the  movements  of  Egypt. 
Time  went  on — more  than  two  years  elapsed — and 
no  relieving  force  appeared.  The  numbers  of  the 
garrison  were  doubtle.ss  thinned  by  constant  battles 
with  the  besiegers,  and  by  the  ravages  of  jjrim 
famine.  Sargon  (Sarrukinu),  in  all  probability 
a  usurper,  and  certainly  an  able  Assyrian  general, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  A.-isyria  in  i;.C.  722. 
The  siege  was  pressed  on  with  vigour  under  this 
energetic  commander.  Egypt's  procrastination 
was  now  Israel's  r\iin,  and  tlie  fatal  end  was  at 
hand.  It  is  summarized  in  barely  two  ruthless 
lines  of  the  great  Khors.ibad  inscription  (lines  23 
anil  24)  :  '  Samaria  I  besieged,  I  captured.  27,290 
of  her  inh.abitants  I  carried  away.  50  chariots  I 
collected  from  their  midst.  The  rest  of  their 
property  I  caused  to  be  taken  (?).  My  viceroy 
I  placed  over  them,  and  imposed  the  tribute  of  the 
previous  king.' 

Erom  2  K  17"  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants 
wen^  ileported  to  Eastern  localities  in  or  near 
li.ibylonia  (see  Schrader,  COT  ii.  p.  2G7  tl. ),  while 
Babylonian  inhabitants  were  settled  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Canaan  vacated  by  the  e.xilcd  Israelites 
(v.^).  Illustrative  passages  conlirniing  these  facts 
may  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Sargon. 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  remarkable 
and  chequered  history  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  Respecting  king  Hoshea,  we  do  not  know 
w  hether  he  survived  the  tragic  close  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  ruled,  or  sullored  the  barbarous 
tortures  too  frequently  inllicted  on  Assyrian  cap- 
tives. About  his  ]H!rsonal  character  we  know 
little.  We  may  infer  that  it  lacked  decisive 
energy  and  lofty  patriotism.  Beginning  his  reign 
as  a  mere  puppet  in  Assyria's  hands,  lie  shaped 
his  career  as  an  ojiportunist.  He  was  too  astute 
to  otlend  any  national  susceptibilities  by  abandon- 
ing the  worship  of  J",  too  cautious  and  politic  to 
Flay  the  rOle  of  a  purist  in  religious  pr.actices. 
nileed  an  accurate  historic  treatment  of  Israel's 
religious  history  may  esteem  it  highly  improb- 
able that  such  a  cour.se,  forestalling  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  7th  cent.,  could  ever  have  entered  into 
Hoshea's  thoughts.  Whether  amid  the  syncretic 
tendencies  in  the  traditional  religious  practices 
which  then  prevailed  he  was  at  ail  intluenced  by 
the  teachings  of  the  contemporary  Epliraimite  pro- 
phet Hosea  towards  hi^jher  ideals,  is  a  question 
suggested,  but  suggested  only,  by  the  clause  (17"), 
that  though  he  committed  evil  it  wius  not  '  as  the 
kings  of  Israel  who  were  before  him.'  The  im- 
partial historian  will  not  judge  this  last  king  of 
Ephraim  too  severely,  but  will  unli&sitatingly 
admit  that  he  live<l  in  times  of  direst  ditliculty 
and  peril,  when  nothing  but  miraculous  divinely 
guided  statesmanship,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  could 
nave  sjived  the  realm  from  overwhelming  disaster. 
OWKN  C.   Wi11TK110U.sk. 

HOSPITALITY,  HOST.— No  customs  have  taken 
a  dcejfcr  and  muri'  permanent  hold  on  the  mind 
and  life  of  the  Orient  than  those  which  gather 
rcmnd  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
guest.  Eew  legal  enactment-s,  by  whatever  sanc- 
tions enforced,  have  met  with  such  hearty  and 
universal  obedience  as  the  unwritten  laws  of 
hospitality.    The  main  practices  evidently  ori(^n- 


ated  amid  nomadic  conditions.  When  ap]  lied  to 
the  more  settled  order  of  village  or  town,  they 
were  of  neccs.sily  more  or  le.ss  modified.  In  modern 
times  the  intluence  of  the  touri.st,  and  the  gro«  ing 
usages  of  the  West,  have  done  much  to  corrupt 
the  eld  simplicities.  Yet  in  many  towns  and 
villages,  remote  from  the  annual  streams  of  sight- 
seers and  pilgrims,  and  the  encroachments  of 
civilization,  the  traveller  will  find  hospitable  and 
generous  welcome,  and  an  aversion  to  anything 
like  payment.  Even  in  .such  centres  as  Safed  and 
Tiberias,  one  or  two  wealthy  men  keep  open  house 
for  all-comers,  where  friend  and  foe  are  alike  free 
to  enjoy  food  and  shelter  for  the  night.  In  the 
villages,  w  here  poverty  reigns  supreme,  a  guest- 
chamber,  usually  the  best  room  in  the  place,  is 
often  attached  to  the  sheikh's  dwelling ;  and  there 
the  stranger  is  provided  for  at  the  cost  of  the  com- 
munity. The  desert  Arabs,  however,  have  pre- 
served almost  unchanged  through  four  millenniums 
the  customs  [iresented  in  the  scriptural  pictures  of 
patriarchal  life. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  virtue  of 
hospitality  was  highly  esteemea.  In  the  Egvptian 
Hook  of  the  Dead,  in  the  Hall  of  two  Trutfis,  the 
god  who  tests  the  spirits  thus  speaks  in  com- 
mendation of  one  who  has  passed  the  judgment : 
'  The  god  has  welcomed  him  as  he  wished.  He 
has  given  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
clothing  to  the  naked.'  The  Greeks  tliou''lit  that 
any  stranger.guest  might  be  a  god  in  disguise  ;  and 
the  hospitable  entertainment  of  helpless  strangers, 
not  selt- declared  enemies  or  robbers,  was  well- 
plea,sing  to  Zeiis  f^nos,  under  whose  protection  they 
were.  The  ties  established  by  hospitality  were 
hereditary  on  both  sides.  The  Komans  regarded 
any  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality  as  a 
crime  and  impiety  ;  while  the  Sibylline  books  de- 
clared that  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  when  the 
happiest  conditions  for  humanity  would  be  realized, 
should  witness  the  triumph  of  faith,  love,  and 
hosiiitality. 

Turning  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  are  best 
reflected  the  immemorial  us.a^es  of  the  East,  we 
find  that  among  them  a  man's  hospitality  is  largely 
the  measure  of  his  reputation.  '  A  close  list  and  a 
narrow  heart,'  they  say  ;  and  the  nigrardlv  soul 
shall  not  hold  rule  over  tliem.  To  be  descri^ietl  as 
'a  man  of  much  ashes,'  is  a  coveted  distinction  ; 
the  heap  of  ashes  by  his  tent  indicating  the  extent 
of  his  cooking  for  the  entertainment  of  guests. 
'  A  man  whose  dogs  bark  loudly '  is  one  held  in 
esteem  ;  the  dogs  guiding  the  wanderer  who  might 
not  otherwi.se  lind  his  dwelling.  The  sheikh's  tent 
always  stands  in  the  camp  nearest  the  travelled 
way,  to  oiler  first  welcome  to  the  ap|)roaching 
stranger.  His  superior  position  must  be  vindicated 
by  superior  liberality.  Ibn  Ka-shid,  in  Hftyil,  w  ho 
exercises  a  somewhat  uncertain  sway  over  the 
wandering  tribes  of  central  Arabia,  entertains  at 
least  200  guests  daily ;  and  every  stranger  in 
Il.lyil  is  invited  to  his  table.  The  name  of  this 
ruler  is  accordingly  highly  honoured.  Hut  the 
poorest  man  will  not  turn  the  needy  away.  The 
guest,  indeed,  is  often  regarded  as  a  lienefactor, 
who.se  arrival  atVords  hia  host  the  opportunity  of 
honourable  service. 

Haiti  baitn/:,  '  niv  house  is  yours,'  is  part  of  the 
hospitable  salutation  with  which  the  guest  U 
welcomed.  The  phrase  survives  in  the  town'* 
and  cities  most  inlluenced  by  Western  civilization  ; 
only,  however,  as  an  expression  of  courtesy.  In 
remote  villages,  and  in  the  de.sert  camps,  it  is  a 
simple  statement  of  fiu't.  As  the  proverb  hits 
it,  'The  guest  while  in  the  house  is  its  lord."  The 
jjresent  writer  has  been  frequently  thu»  promoted 
to  the  lordship  of  a  house  of  hair,  the  owner  wait- 
ing without  until  the  guest  bode  him  enter,  and 
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standing  np  until  invited  to  recline  on  his  own 
cushions.  The  stores,  he  they  small  or  plentiful, 
are  e<nially  at  the  quest's  conimaiid.  The  hest  of 
everything  is  nlaccu  before  him  ;  and  whatever  he 
may  desire  will  be  procured  if  the  pussihility  exists. 
No  sacrilice  is  too  great  to  be  ma(le  for  the  comfort 
of  the  guest:  many  will  not  stop  even  at  the 
honour  of  wife  and  daughter  (cf.  Gn  19*,  Jg  19**). 
No  man  is  demeaned  by  any  service  to  his  guest, 
even  by  pouring  water  on  feet  and  liaiid.s,  un<l 
waiting  on  him  at  meat.  As  one  said,  'I  am  tlie 
slave  of  my  guest  as  long  as  he  is  with  me,  but 
save  in  this  tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  slave  in  my 
nature'  (yamiisa,  p.  727,  quoted  by  \V.  K.  Smith, 
JiS-  p.  68). 

There  are  certain  well-understood  provisions  for 
preserving  the  honour  of  the  host,  which  all  guests 
are  expected  to  ob.serve.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  reach  the  resting-place  before  sunset. 
'I  he  proverb  runs,  '  He  who  arrives  after  sundown 
goes  su])perless  to  bed.'  The  reason  being  that 
this  leaves  the  host  too  little  time  to  prepare  such 
a  repast  as  his  own  credit  requires.  The  law  may 
not  be  enforced  ;  but,  while  shelter  may  be  de- 
maiiilcd,  in  sucli  a  ca.se  there  is  no  obligation  to  give 
fiKul.  This  explains  the  seeming  lack  of  hospitality 
in  the  parable  (Lk  IP'").  Again,  the  guest  is  care- 
ful not  to  eat  all  that  is  brought  to  him,  especially 
if  his  host  be  a  poor  man  ;  somewhat  nmst  be  left 
over,  as  evidence  that  he  has  had  enough,  and 
more  than  enough.  Usually,  supplies  are  too  liberal 
to  permit  of  complete  consumption  ;  but  when  a 
large  company  settles  on  a  man  for  the  night 
there  is  need  for  care,  that  he  be  not  put  to  shame. 
Clean  dishes  would  'blacken  his  face 'in  presence 
of  his  guests.  It  is  his  pride  to  furnish  over  and 
above  necessities.  Yet,  again,  it  is  permissible  to 
manifest  great  satisfaction  with  the  fare  whilst 
partaking.  In  drinking  coll'ee,  e.g.,  pleasure  is 
fittingly  expressed  by  drawing  in  the  liquid  with 
considerable  noise,  smacking  of  the  lips,  etc.  Such 
■visible  tokens  of  appreciation  greatly  delight  the 
host.  But  the  otter  of  anything  in  paj'ment  would 
be  taken  as  an  insult.  1  he  Arab  eats  not  in  the 
morning;  the  guest  departs  with  a  simple  'good- 
bye' He  has  liad  no  more  than  his  right;  and 
presently  his  host  will  enjoy  like  treatment  at  his 
or  some  other  brother's  hands.  The  recognition  of 
this  obligation  to  the  needy  stranger  must  often 
have  been  the  very  condition  of  life  to  wanderers 
in  waste  lands. 

That  the  guest  is  inviolable  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  Arab  hospitality.  To  be  safe,  the 
stranger  needs  but  enter  the  tent,  or  only  touch  a 
tent  rope  ;  then,  even  if  he  be  an  enemy,  no  hand 
will  be  raised  against  him.  The  homicide  may 
claim  the  rights  of  sanctuary  from  the  slain  man's 
next-of-kin  himself,  the  avenger  of  blood,  on  whom 
lies  the  chief  obligation  of  revenge.  And  as  the 
duty  of  vengeance  belongs  to  all  the  family  or 
tribe  of  the  murdered  man,  so  protection  granted 
by  one  is  binding  upon  all.  To  slay  an  enemy  in 
battle,  or  when  meeting  him  in  the  open  field,  is 
esteemed  an  act  of  true  and  valorous  manhood  ;  to 
fall  upon  one  seeking  shelter  in  his  tent,  would 
ffain  an  Arab's  name  with  everlasting  dishonour. 
To  injure  the  guest  is  the  mark  of  deepest 
depravity.  The  Arabs  of  el-Lejft  are  held  in  re- 
probation as  the  greatest  of  rascals ;  it  is  said  of 
them  that  'they  will  even  murder  the  guest.'  An 
Arab  tradition  points  to  the  reputed  site  of  Sodom 
as  the  place  where  stones  rained  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  people  who  abused  '  some  travellers  seek- 
ing hospitality  there.'  In  Mai  3'  the  Lord  is 
announced  as  a  swift  witness  against  such  as  turn 
aside  the  stranger  in  judf;nient. 

But  the  ties  of  hospitality  receive  a  more  weighty 
sanction  when  a  meal  is  partaken  of  in  commcm. 


For  an  Arab  to  injure  one  who  has  eaten  with 
him  from  the  same  dish,  would  be  equivalent 
to  lifting  his  hand  against  his  own  tte.sh  and  blood. 
They  are  '  brotliers  of  the  bread,'  pledged  by  this 
act  to  do  each  other  no  harm,  and  also  actively  to 
promote  each  other's  safety  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  ability.  This  obligation,  however,  lasts  no 
longer  than  they  may  be  supposed  to  retain  the 
food  thus  eaten  in  their  bodies ;  and  tlie  limit 
usually  recognized  is  tliirty-six  hours.  But  con- 
stant repetition  of  eating  and  drinking  in  commnn 
may  give  permanence  to  the  bonds.  W.  K.  Smith 
(/i.i'-  p.  270  f.)  quotes  several  illustrations  of  (he 
length  to  which  these  ideas  are  sometimes  carried. 
Zaid  al-Kliail,  a  famous  warrior  in  the  days  of 
Mohammed,  refused  to  slay  a  vagabond  who  had 
stolen  his  camels  because  the  thief  had  sur- 
rejititiou.sly  drunk  from  his  father's  milk -pail 
before  the  theft.  In  A  mtIM  of  Mofaddal  al-  Uahbi, 
a  man  claims  and  obtains  help  of  Al-yftrith  in 
recovering  his  stolen  camels,  because  the  water 
which  was  still  in  their  stomachs  when  they  were 
taken  from  him  had  been  drawn  with  the  Lelj)  of 
a  rope  borrowed  from  Al-Hfirith's  herdsmen.  Un 
the  other  hand,  after  the  battle  of  Cosh.'iwa,  a 
captive  refused  to  eat  the  food  of  his  captor,  who 
h.ad  slain  his  son,  and  thus  kept  alive  his  right  of 
blood  revenge. 

The  protection  of  the  stranger  may  anticipate 
his  arrival  at  the  tent  of  his  ho.st.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  one  in  danger  to  shelter  himself  under 
the  name  of  some  powerful  chief,  whose  ilalchil  lie 
claims  to  be.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  all  to  assist 
him  in  reaching  his  protector's  dwelling:  any 
injury  done  to  him  is  regardeil  as  an  outrage  uiiou 
the  honour  of  the  man  who,  his  name  thus  invoked, 
has  become  the  stranger's  patron  and  avenger. 
Thus  are  deliverance  and  safety  found  in  'the 
name  of  the  Lord'  (Pr  I8'»,  Jl  2"-,  Ac  2-',  Ito  10" 
etc.). 

The  guest  may  claim  entertainment  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  ;  and  for  so  long  the  host 
may  require  him  to  stay.  This  latter  right, 
although  seldom  exercised,  is  always  acknow- 
ledged. Should  the  stranger  remain  lieyond  this 
period,  he  may  be  put  to  some  useful  work — a 
provision,  probably,  against  idlers  and  hangers-on. 
Permanent  abode  in  the  dwelling  of  his  liostlPs 
23°)  the  guest  may  secure  only  by  becoming 
identified  with  the  family  thiough  marriage  or 
adoption.     See  Ger. 

The  religiouB  significance  and  origin  of  these 
customs  is  suggested  by  the  name  universally  given 
to  the  stranger  entertained.  He  is  'the  guest  of 
God,'  dnif  Ullah,  that  is,  one  for  whom  loyalty  to 
God  demands  hospitable  treatment.  The  Ar.ab  is 
himself  a  sojourner  with  God,  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  His  mighty  tent.  All  that  comes  to 
him,  whether  by  robber  raid  or  natural  increase 
of  his  Hocks,  he  takes  as  the  gift  of  God,  the 
Generous  and  Bountiful ;  in  the  stranger  whom 
night-fall  brings  to  his  tent,  he  sees  a  fellow-guest, 
to  be  treated  according  as  God  has  dealt  with  him- 
self. The  spirit  in  which  the  obligation  is  accepted 
is  well  expressed  in  the  proverb,  '  He  who  has 
bread  is  debtor  to  him  who  has  none ' ;  which,  in 
turn,  suggests  comparison  with  Ro  1". 

The  rights  of  asylum,  associated  with  temples 
and  holy  places,  are  survivals  from  the  times  when, 
by  retreat  to  the  sanctuary,  direct  appeal  was 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  deity  tnere  wor- 
shipped ;  and  in  certain  temples  these  refugees, 
guests  receiving  the  gods'  hospitality,  were 
organized  for  sennce.  Ezekiel  (44')  denounces  this 
practice,  which  had  obtained  a  hold  even  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  the  Phoenician  inscription  at  Larnaca 
att'ords  evidence  of  its  existence  among  surrounding 
nations.    With  the  movement  of  the  peoples,  there 
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prew  up  the  idea  that  in  migrating  to  any  country 
It  was  wise  to  submit  to  tlie  god  of  the  land,  and 
to  claim  his  protection,  since  oiilj'  by  liis  favour, 
and  as  liis  guests,  might  they  continue  to  dwell 
there.  This  was  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stood 
to  God.  All  directions  for  the  generous  treatment 
of  the  i)Oor  and  the  stranger  are  based  upon 
recognition  of  this  fact  (E.\  '22^'  23»,  Lv  19^-"  25-^, 
Dt  1U'»  US'  15',  2  Ch  7»).  To  use  the  stranger  ill 
was  to  insult  the  god  on  whose  hospitality  he  was 
thrown.     See  Ger. 

The  ties  established  between  host  and  guest  by 
rating  together  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when 
all  worshippers  of  a  god  were  believed  to  partake 
with  their  deity  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  Traces  of 
this  idea  are  ujund  in  Lv  3'"*  witli  7"  and  Dt  27'. 
Admission  to  this  meal  signified  acknowledgment 
of  the  bond  between  the  one  so  adinitted  and  the 
god,  and  therefore  that  of  brotherhood  in  the 
common  faith.  This  involved  sacred  obligations 
of  mutual  help  and  protection.  And  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  animal  killed  by  the  Arab  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  guest  still  bears  the 
ancient  name  dhabihah,  '  sacrifice ' ;  and  to  the 
feast  thus  provided  every  member  of  the  tribe  may 
come  freely,  uninvited,  as  a  simple  matter  of  right 
{BS  236,  247,  260,  439). 

These  considerations  cast  over  the  customs  of 
hospitality  the  spell  of  antiquity  and  of  religious 
sanction,  than  which  nothing  could  more  power- 
fully afiect  the  mind  of  the  Orient.  This  influence 
is  seen  in  the  practice  of  sealing  friendship  in  a 
common  meal,  e.rf.  Gn  26*',  and  esp.  31**.  Israel 
was  thus  beguiled  into  a  covenant  vnth  the 
Gibeonites(Jos  9"),  which  held  good  notwithstand- 
ing discovery  of  their  deceit.  The  bitterness  of 
the  Psalmist  s  lot  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
one  who  had  eaten  of  his  bread  lifted  up  the  heel 
against  him  (Ps  41').  Old  Testament  illustrations 
of  ancient  hos[)itality  are  found  in  Gn  IS'"'  19'"', 
E.\  2--",  .Jg  13'^  Ps  23» ;  Rahab  received  the  reward 
of  hospitality  in  the  safety  of  herself  and  her  rela- 
tions (Jos  2).  The  outrage  on  hospitality  com- 
mitted by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  was  terribly 
avenged  (Jg  20). 

There  are  two  apparent  violations  of  hospitality 
mentioned  with  approval.  One  is  the  case  of 
Joali,  who  claimed  asylum  in  the  tent  of  the  Lord, 
and  who  was  slain  there  by  Solomon's  order.  But 
Joab  had  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  this 
benign  law  by  his  own  breach  of  its  most  solemn 
obligations  (1  K  ^■^).  The  other  is  that  of  Jael, 
who  drove  the  tent-peg  through  the  head  of  her 
sleeping  guest.  It  ma}'  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  fearful  degeneracy  and  lawlessness  of  these 
times,  that  this  dastardly  action  finds  honourable 
mention  in  a  .song  of  praise.  But,  whUe  applauded 
in  the  excitement  of  triumph  by  those  whom  it  so 
largely  helped,  the  deed  was  one  which,  in  calm 
judgment,  would  be  pronounced  infamous. 

In  the  NT  the  customs  of  hospitality  are  recog- 
nized as  binding  (Lk  7""*').  It  is  commended  and 
enjoined  as  a  Christian  virtue  (Ro  12"- ",  1  Ti  3-', 
Tit  1»,  He  I3-,  1  P  4")  ;  and,  allording  a  curious 
parallel  to  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  is  taken  as  affording  the  evidence  on 
which  final  judgment  is  ba.sed  (Mt  25"  with  10*" 
and  Jn  13™). 

Host  occurs  but  twice  in  our  Eng.  Bible,  Lk  lO" 
and  Ro  16^.  In  the  former  case  it  stands  for 
rarSox'vi,  the  kcciier  of  an  inn  or  place  of  enter- 
tainuient,  w  here  all  were  received  on  an  understand- 
in-^  as  to  i)ayment.  The  wavSoxfiov  or  TavSoKeiov 
might  be  a  .simple  kliAn,  or  a  place  allording 
accommodation  to  travellers.  From  this  we  have 
the  modem  Arabic  fnniluk,  used  for  'inn'  or 
'  hotel.'    {evof  in  Ro  16^  is  used  in  classic  Greek 


for  the  'guest-friend,'  i.e.  any  citizen  of  a  foreign 
State  with  whom  one  has  a  treaty  of  hospitality 
for  self  and  heirs,  confirmed  by  mutual  presents 
and  an  appeal  to  Zfus  iivioi.  In  this  sense  both 
parties  are  f ^►oi '  (Liddell  and  Scott).  While 
mostly  denoting  the  receiver  of  ho-spitality,  it  was 
also  used  for  the  entertainer  ;  and  in  that  sense  it 
is  employed  here.  The  generous  hospitality  of 
Gains,  not  limited  to  St.  Paul,  but  e.\teuded  to 
'  the  whole  Church,'  marks  him  out  for  special 
honour. 

Literature.— Robinson,  BKi  ii.  S47,  etc. ;  W.  R.  Smith,  R3 
pp.  76,  2U9,  etc.,  Kiiuhip,  41,  etc. ;  Doughty,  Araiia  Dfierta; 
Tliomson,  Land  and  Book  ;  Burclthardt,  A'o(«  on  tht  Bedouint 
and  n'afi'ibys  ;  lAne,  Modem  Etji/ptians  (Gardner,  ls95),  p.  ::yt>, 
etc. ;  Trumbull,  Oriental  Social  1a}',  pp.  TS-llS  ;  Conder,  lUlh 
and  iloati,  pp.  BH-Sbtipatnm.  W.  EwiXG. 

HOST. — Hostis,  in  classical  Lat.  '  an  enemy,' 
came  to  mean  '  the  enemy's  army,'  and  then,  in 
mediaeval  Lat.,  'an  army  simply.  This  was  its 
meaning  when  taken  into  Eng.  from  Old  Fr.  /wst  ; 
and  this  is  its  meaning  always  in  AV,  where  it 
occurs  as  tr.  of  all  the  usual  Heb.  words  for  'army.' 
Tindale  uses  it  specially  for  the  army  in  camp, 
Lv  9"  '  the  flesh  and  the  hyde  he  burnt  with  fyre 
without  the  hoste.'  J.  Hastings. 

HOST  OF  HEAYEN,  THE  (d:;??  k;?).— An  ex- 
pression occurring  several  times  in  the  OT,  and 
denoting  most  frequently  the  stars,  but  sometimes 
angds.  The  word  'host'  is  the  ordinarj'  Heb. 
word  for  army ;  and  its  use  implies  that  those 
whom  it  characterizes  are  conceived  partly  as 
numerous,  and  partly  as  forming  a  regularly 
organized  body,  obedient  to  the  commands  of  its 
lord  or  head. 

A.  As  applied  to  the  stars,  it  (1)  denotes  them 
(often  coupled  with  the  sun  and  moon)  as  objects  of 
re/igioris  vrneration,  Dt  4"  17',  Zeph  1»,  Jer  8"  19'», 
2  K  17'"  2P  <■  23»- »  (2  Ch  33»-  •) ;  so  also  Ac  7".  It 
appears  from  these  passages  that  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies — though  there  aie 
traces  of  it  previously* — first  became  prominent  in 
Israel  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  :  it  was  patronized  by 
Manasseh,  who  '  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of 
heaven  in  the  two  courts '  of  the  Temple  (2  K  21')  ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  Dt  as  a  form  of  idolatry  which 
might  prove  specially  seductive  to  the  Israelite ; 
according  to  Jer  19",  Zeph  1',  it  was  carried  on  upon 
the  roofs  of  houses.  Josiah,  in  his  reformation, 
destroj-ed  the  altars  built  by  Manasseh  in  the 
Temple,  burnt  the  vessels  used  in  the  rites,  and 
put  down  the  priests  who  took  part  in  them  (2  K 
033. 5. 13)  Prom  the  terms  of  2  K  '23"  '  the  altars 
which  were  on  the  roof  of  the  upper  chamber  of 
Ahaz,'  taken  in  conjunction  with  wnat  is  stated  in 
Jer  19",  Zeph  1',  it  is  dilficult  to  avoid  the  infer 
ence  that,  though  the  'host  .'f  heaven'  itself  is 
not  expres.sly  mentioned,  the  worship  had  in  fact 
been  introduced  into  tludah  belore  Manas.seh  by 
.\haz.  This  systematic  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  in  a^l  probability  imported  from  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  where  there  was  a  deeply  rooted 
popular  belief  in  the  power  of  the  stars  to  rule 
the  destinies  of  individuals  and  nations,  and  where 
from  a  remote  antiquity  the  events  which  had 
been  observed  to  follow  from  given  celestial  j>lieiio 
mena  had  been  tabulated  lor  future  reterence 
(above,  vol.  i.  p.  194  ;  Sayce,  Hibb.  Lect.  39«M03). 

^  Pro}H'r  names,  as  Bvlh-slienicsh,  En-shemcsh,  and  ()irot^ 
ably)  Jericho  imply  an  ancient  wor>hip  ot  the  sun  and  moon  : 
SCO  aI«o  Am  .V-*i  (it.  750  B.C.);  and  (under  Ahai)  Is  17*  ('ftnn- 
pillars.'— Ihnucb  some  scholar*  think  this  and  the  pn'ceitind 
won!  a  later  addition) ;  *J  K  2311  •  the  horses  which  the  kiii^.'S  of 
Jud:di  had  h'lven  to  the  sun  '  and  '  diarlou  of  the  sun  '  (tlioit^h. 
the  kiiiL'S  not  iK-inc  si^ct-itled.  Uio  date  when  these  were  iittro- 
duceil  is  uncertain).  2  K  171*.  also,  attributes  the  won-iiij)  of 
tile  'host  of  heaven'  lo  the  fx-ople  of  the  norlhm\  kiiu'dora  : 
but  the  statement  (whidi  occurs  in  a  D«ut«rot>omic  itwrnrrj 
truly  tie  only  a  rhet4>rical  gcneralixatioo. 
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Abaz  and  Manasseh  were  both  addicted  to 
heathen  observances,  and  both  were  also  vassals  of 
Assyria  ;  *  so  that  tliere  is  no  ditliculty  in  uuder- 
Btandin<;  their  readiness  to  patronize  Assyrian 
superstitions. t 

The  expression  (2)  denotes  the  stars  aa  witness- 
ing, in  virtue  of  their  itpparently  cmmtless  numbers, 
and  the  order  and  regularity  of  their  appearance, 
to  J'"s  creative  and  administrative  power.  So  Jer 
33-'^  (as  innumerable).  Is  34*  (as  dependent  for  their 
existence  u[pun  J'"s  will,  and  so  as  nioulderin" 
away  in  the  day  of  His  wrath);  and  'their  host 
in  Is  40^  ('  that  brinfreth  out  their  host  by  number  ; 
he  calleth  thcni  all  byname  .  .  .  not  one  is  lack- 
ing'), 45"  ('  I  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and 
all  their  host  I  have  commanded '),  Ps  33',  Gn  2' 
(where  '  their  host '  is  referred  to  '  earth '  only 
zeugmatically),  Neh  9**  ('thou  bast  made  heaven, 
the  neaven  of  heavens,  and  all  their  host ').  The 
expression  also  denotes  the  stars  in  Dn  8'"  (as 
audaciously  assailed  by  the  '  little  horn  '  [  Antiochus 
Epiphaues]),  God  bemg  (v.")  their  'captain'  or 
'prince.' 

B.  '  Host  of  heaven '  denotes  celestial  beings 
in  attendance  upon  J",  in  IK  22"'=2  Ch  IS'" 
(Micaiah's  vision),  and  Neh  9"'' ;  probably  in  Dn 
4S6|3-'i  (where  the  Aram.  S:n  is  the  word  which  in 
the  Targ.  regularly  corresponds  to  Kjst  in  this  ex- 
pression): and  so  also  in  Lk  2".  'All  ye  his  hosts' 
in  Ps  103-',  and  'all  his  host'  (Kere,  'liosts')  in  Ps 
148',  are  meant,  probably,  in  the  same  sense.  J^s 
celestial  attendants  are  alluded  to  frequently  else- 
where, though  not  under  this  name,  as  Ps  29^  89°', 
Is  6,  Job  1«  2'  5'  15"  21"'>  3S',  Dn  7'"  (see  further 
Angel,  vol.  i.  p.  95) ;  and  the  term  '  host '  desig- 
nates them,  like  the  stars,  as  an  organized  body. 
For  passages  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms 
suggestive  of  an  army,  see  Gn  32-  (a  '  camp'),  Jos 
6"f-  ('captain  of  J'"s  host'),  2  K  6",  Ps  103™,  and 
Jl  3(4)"  ('mighty  ones,'  or  warriors).  Job  25' 
('troops'  or  '  bands'). 

An  ambiguous  position  is  taken  by  Is  24-',  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  '  host  of  the  height'  (sc.  of 
heaven),  whom  J"  will  'visit'  (punish)  in  the  day 
of  judgment  on  the  world  which  the  (post-exilic) 
prophet  depicts.  This  expression  is  understood  by 
Delitzsch  to  refer  to  angels  (the  allusion  being 
taken  to  be  to  a  germinal  form  of  the  doctrine,  which 
was  afterwards  more  fully  developed,  of  patron- 
angels,  presiding  over  the  different  nations  of  tlie 
earth)  ;5:  but  others  (as  Oebler,  AT  Theol.  §  196; 
Schultz,  OT  Theol.  ii.  228;  Baudissin,  Sent.  Eel.- 
gesch.  i.  121-123;  Dillm.,  Duhm,  Cheyne;§  cf. 
LXX)  think  the  stars  are  intended. 

The  question  arises,  in  what  relation  these  two 
senses  of  the  expression  '  host  of  heaven  '  stand  to- 
wards each  other.  Of  course  the  connexion  may 
be  a  merely  verbal  one :  angels  and  stars  were 
equally  pictured  by  the  Hebrews  as  forming  a 
'  host ' ;  both  belonged  to  the  heavens ;  and  both 
were  accordingly  called  independently  by  the  same 
name.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
scholars  that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
senses  is  closer  than  this.  Ewald  (Lehre  von  Gott, 
ii.  294  f. )  suggested  that  the  stars  were  regarded  as 
the  '  visible  image,'  or  counterpart,  of  the  host,  or 
army,  of  angels,  by  which  J"  was  conceived  to  be 
surrounded.  Staue  (Gesch.  ii.  236-238)  supposes 
that  the  divinities,  whom  the  heathen  nations, 
and  the  unspiritual  Israelites,  supposed  to  inhabit 

•  For  Manasseh,  see  Schrader,  KA  T"'  on  2  K  211. 

f  Forotheralliisiona  to  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies  (though 
not  of  the  '  host  of  heaven,'  as  such)  in  the  same  age,  see  Jer  fi" 
44i»  (above,  voL  1.  p.  169i>  note),  Ezk  8'6 :  ct.  also  Oater)  Job 
81»'. 

t  Cf.  Smend,  ZA  W,  1S84,  p.  200  (gods  of  the  heathen). 

§  In  SHOT  p.  205  ('astral  spirits');  ct.  Introd.  to  Is.  70,  151 
(In  his  Camm.  be  explained,  with  Hitzig,  of  stare  and  angels 
together). 


the  heavenly  bodies,  and  whom  they  venerated 
accordingly,  were  harmonized  with  monotheism  by 
being  incorporated  into  the  ranks  of  the  angels, 
as  subjects  of  the  supreme  God:  the  'host  of 
heaven,'  originally  denoting  these  divinities,  be- 
came thus  the  name  for  the  countless  ministers  of 
the  heavenly  King.  Others  remind  us  that  the 
stars,  moving  (as  it  seemed)  in  the  heaven  with 
surprising  order  and  regularity,  were  regarded  liy 
the  GrKcks  and  other  ancient  nations  as  aniiiwite 
beings;*  and  suppose  that  this  facilitated  tlifir 
being  called  by  the  same  name  as  angels.  Thus 
Montefiore  {Hibb.  Led.  429)  writes  :  '  The  stars,  to 
the  Jews,  no  less  than  to  the  Greeks,  animate 
beings,  become  a  portion  of  the  heavenly  host 
whitli  attended  Yahweh  on  high ' ;  cf.  Baudissin, 
I.e.  p.  120  (Hebrew  popular  belief  regarded  the 
stars  as  animated  beings,  similar  to  angels).  In 
estimating  this  last  view,  it  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  OT 
which  actually  speaks  of  the  stars  as  animated,  or 
distinctly  identities  them  with  angels ;  for  the 
poetical  passage  in  Jg  5™  (the  stars  from  tlieir 
courses  fightiufj  against  Sisera)  is  no  evidence  of 
the  former  belief ;  and  the  fact  that  in  Job  38' 
'morning  stars'  stand  in  poetical  parallelism  with 
'  sons  of  God  '  does  not  prove  that  tlie  poet  treated 
them  as  identical.  No  doubt,  in  a  later  a"e,  the 
stars  were  treated  as  conscious  beings,  and  even 
sometimes  identified  with  angels  (as  Enoch  18'-"" 
21'"',  where  seven  stars  are  represented  as  bound 
in  a  prison-house  of  fire,  for  disobedience  in  not 
rising  at  their  appointed  time,  just  as  angels  them- 
selves are  in  21'"''^ ;  and  Kev  9'- ",  where  the  star 
which  falls  from  heaven  and  receives  the  key  of 
the  abyss,  is  called  the  '  angel '  of  the  abyss) :  but 
it  is  a  question  how  much  sucli  passages  prove  for 
the  beliefs  of  the  8th  or  7th  centuries  B.C.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  expres- 
sion '  host  of  heaven '  is  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  with  any  confidence  upon  these 
theories;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  (1  K  22'^),  it 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  denote  angelic 
beings.  Whether  its  application  afterwards  to  the 
stars  was  connected  merely  verbally  with  this 
usage,  or  whether  it  was  facilitated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  considerations  just  alluded  to,  cannot 
be  definitelj'  determined  ;  at  the  same  time,  we 
may  at  least  agree  (cf.  above,  vol.  i.  p.  95'')  that 
the  movements  and  appearance  of  the  stars  may 
well  have  suggested  to  the  Hebrews,  as  they  did 
to  other  ancient  nations,  the  idea  that  they  were 
animated,  and  that  hence  a  tendency  may  have 
arisen — though  how  far  it  was  consistently  carried 
out  we  do  not  know — to  place  them  in  the  same 
class,  or  even  to  identify  them,  with  angels,  who 
also  formed  an  order  of  heavenly  beings,  regarded 
by  the  Hebrews  aa  in  a  special  degree  the  ministers 
and  instruments  of  Divine  Providence  (cf.  Dillm. 
AT  Theol.  .•520).  S.  R.  DRIVER. 

HOSTS,  LORD  OF.— See  Lord  of  Hosts. 

HOTHAM  (co'in  'seal').—!.  An  Asherite,  1  Ch 
7'^.  2.  Father  of  two  of  David's  heroes,  1  Cli  11". 
In  this  latter  instance  AV  has  incorrectly  Hotban. 
See  Genealogy. 

HOTHIR  (T.i^i).— A  son  of  Heman,  1  Ch  25^ 
See  Genealogy,  III.  23  n. 

HOUGH — The  '  hough '  (mod.  speUing  hock)  of  a 

•  'That  the  stars  were  dinne  beings  was,  says  Aristotle,  a 
traditional  belief  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  he  even  accommo- 
dated it  to  his  own  philosophy  {Metaph.  xil.  (A)  viii,  26-30, 
10746,  1  ff.  :  cf.  Phys.  u.  4,  lOlio,  33  ;  d«  Cat  i.  2,  269a,  30  ff.  ; 
Met.  VI.  (E)  i.  IS,  1026a,  18,  where  they  are  called  ri  f«.,ipi.  rJ. 
ei!tn,  with  Schwegler's  note ;  Eth.  Nic.  W.  7,  11416  a,  i^f^n 
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quadruped  is  the  joint  between  tlie  knee  and  tlie 
fetlock  in  the  hind  leg;  in  iiiiin  the  back  of  the  knee 
joint,  called  the  ham.  To  hough  is  to  cut  the  tendon 
of  the  hough,  to  hamstrin".  The  subst.  occurs  in 
2Es  lo'" '  unto  the  camel's  hough  '  (usque  ad  suffra- 
gineni  eameli,  AVm  'pastern  (/r  litter').  The  vb. 
IS  found  Jos  1 1«- ",  2  S  8*,  1  Ch  IS-"  of  houghing  horses 
(iBV  in  I'iel).  Tind,  translates  On  49"  '  In  their 
selfewill  tliev  houghed  an  oxe,'  which  is  retained 
in  AVm,  and  aceei)ted  by  KV  for  AV  text  '  they 
digged  down  a  wall'  (.see  Spurrell).  In  his  Dlnry 
(Wodrow,  p.  12:i),  Melvill  says  of  'Mr  Jhone 
Caldcleuche,  a  daft  wousten  man,'  that  he  '  hosted 
that  he  wald  houche  Mr  Andro  [Melvill],  with 
mikle  mair  daft  talk,'  where  the  word  is  .shown  in 
its  later  and  more  general  sense  of  doing  one  a 
serious  injury.  J.  Hastings. 

HOUR See  Time. 

HOUSE  (n-j  [etym.  uncertain  ;  Ges.  derives  from 
a  root=' spend  the  night'],  ofico!,  oiVia,  r/omn.i). — 
This  article  deals  with  the  fixed  dwellings  of  man 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  exclusive  of  tents  and  tem- 
porary dwellings,  which  are  treated  of  under  other 
hesidings  (Cave,  Palace,  Temple,  Tent)  ;  but, 
in  a  hot  climate,  where  life  is  .spent  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  in  bootlis  in  connexion  with  permanent 
habitations,  it  is  not  practicable  entirely  to  divide 
the  several  subjects.  It  will  be  found  that  the  dif- 
ference to  be  met  with  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
is  not  .so  much  between  those  who  live  in  perma- 
nent and  in  temporary  dwellings,  as  between  those 
who  live  in  fixed  abodes  and  in  movable  habitations. 

The  dwellers  in  towns  and  villages  have  fixed 
»bodes,  though  often  of  a  very  frail  character ; 
while  the  nomadic  tribes,  roving  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  pasture  for  their  herds  and  flocks, 
require  habitations  which,  though  they  can  be 
readily  packed  up  .ami  carried  away,  are  often  of  a 
very  permanent  texture. 

Permanent  fixed  dwellings  existed  from  the  very 
earliest  times  (On  4"  10"'-  [botli,  however,  pro- 
historical]  12"  [Hyksos  period  ■;]!,  and  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  cities  of  considerable  anticiuity  were 
already  in  existence  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  ('  Now 
Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Egj'pt,'  Nu  13^,  which,  however,  may  refer  only 
to  the  rebuilding  by  Kamses  II.,  cf.  Sayce,  IIcAl 
190  f. ).  F^vidence  to  the  same  etl'ect  is  supplied  by 
the  Hahylonian  (Nippur)  and  Egyptian  discoveries 
as  well  as  by  Bli.^s's  excavations  at  Lachish. 

Although  the  family  of  Lot,  on  separating  from 
Abraham,  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gn  13'-), 
yet  the  Hebrews  throughout  their  sojourn  in 
Canaan,  until  going  down  info  Egypt,  were 
dwellers  in  tents  (Gn  Ui"  20^  31^  35-') :  in 
Egypt  they  lived  in  houses  (Ex  12'-  "),  and  on 
entering  the  Promised  Land,  after  forty  years' 
camping  in  the  wilderness,  took  possession  of  the 
towns  and  cities  built  by  the  Canaanites  (DtC""-) : 
they  thus  had  no  opportunity  of  establishing  any 
distinctive  style  of  architecture,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tians, ."V.ssyrians,  and  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  class 
of  buildings  which  can  be  described  as  cliaracter- 
idtically  Hebrew,  unless  iierhaps  the  synagogues, 
which  do  not  appear  to  liave  been  numerous  in 
Palestine  till  after  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus 
(B.C.  1.3.5).  The  houses  of  the  Hebrews,  therefore, 
were  the  houses  of  the  [)eople  of  the  land  where 
they  dwelt,  an<l  we  have  thus  to  seek  for  them 
in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

^\  I'  have  the  following  records  for  our  use,  viz.  : 
The  pictures  on  the  monuments  of  Egj'pt  and 
A.ssyria,  the  ruins  remaining  on  the  ground,  the 
descriptions  given  in  the  liible  and  by  early 
wri'^rs,  and  the  modem  dwellings  themselves. 


In  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  arrangement ■< 
of  houses  in  ancient  times  from  the  system 
adopted  in  modern  dwellings,  we  must  mate  due 
allowance  for  the  more  jealous  .seclusion  of  Moslem 
women  at  the  present  day,  and  also  for  the  present 
method  of  sitting  with  the  legs  tucked  up,  which 
necessitates  taking  otf  the  out-door  shoe.  There 
was  far  more  social  equality  of  the  two  sexes 
among  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times  than  there 
is  now  among  the  Mo.slems.  This  allected  all 
the  household  arrangements,  and  did  not  re- 
quire the  careful  seclusion  of  the  women's  apart- 
ments, which  complicates  the  construction  of 
modern  houses.  Hebrew  women,  instead  of  being 
immured  in  a  harem,  mingled  freely  with  the 
other  sex  in  carrying  out  their  social  duties. 
They  attended  the  Hocks  (Gn  29"),  prepared  the 
meal  (Gn  18"),  invited  guests  (Jg  4"*),  and  even  on 
occasion  criticized  the  conduct  of  their  husband 
(1  S  25-").  They  conversed  with  strangers  in  a 
public  place  with  propriety  (Gn  24'-"  29"'-),  and 
took  part  in  public  atlairs  of  any  special  kind  (1  S 
18",  which  would  suggest  that  they  sat  in  an  aijora). 
This  freedom  of  action  naturally  influenced  the 
arrangements  of  the  apartments  in  the  house,  and 
caused  them  to  dill'cr  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  custom  of  sitting  on  a  divan  with  the  legs  tucked 
up  instead  of  sitting  on  a  chair  or  stool  also  afi'ects 
greatly  all  household  arr.angements,  even  to  cere- 
monials and  cleanliness,  as  may  be  seen  at  present 
in  the  life  of  the  Chinese,  who  use  chairs,  and  the 
Japanese,  who  sit  on  divans  or  couches.  Another 
matter  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
nature  of  the  houses  in  early  days,  is  the  patri- 
archal customs  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  improba- 
bility of  their  having  many  wants,  accustomed  aa 
they  were  to  living  so  much  in  tents. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  in  early  days  must  always 
have  been  of  a  very  primitive  character.  Verj' 
often  they  were  built  of  clay  (mud  or  sunburnt 
brick),  '  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust' ;  '  which 
are  ready  to  become  heaps' ;  '  by  slothfulness  the 
roof  sinketh  in,  and  through  idleness  of  the  hands 
the  house  leaketh '  (Job  4'»  15=*,  Ec  10",  Is  Q'"). 
These  houses,  as  at  the  present  day,  were  of  a  very 
unstable  description,  and  if  not  instantly  attended 
to  were  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  heavy  rainfall, 
hailstorm,  and  strong  winds  (Ezk  13"").  Another 
inconvenience  of  mud  houses  is  their  liability  to 
be  '  dug  through '  or  broken  into  by  thieves  (Job 
24'",  Mt  6'"  24^). 

In  other  instances  houses  might  be  built  of 
stone  with  plaster  (Lv  14*'-)  and  mortar  (Ezk  13"), 
and  wood  of  sycoinore,  holm  tree  (but  see  Holm) 
and  the  oak  (Is  9"*).  These  stone  houses  were 
al.so  verj*  insecurely  built ;  the  mortar,  frequently 
made  with  mud  and  slime  instead  of  burnt  lime- 
stone, becomes  as  slippery  as  soap  during  hea>'y 
rains,  and  whole  villages  have  been  known  to  bo 
overthrown  in  one  night  during  bad  weather 
(Lund  (md  the  Book,  ii.  .57).  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  the  houses  are  very  carefully 
built  of  squared  stone  throughout,  owing  to  the 
total  absence  of  wood  ;  and  those  houses  do  not 
readily  decay,  Mt  7^  (Iluckingham,  Arab  Tribes, 
180,  .320). 

In  the  fenced  cities  the  houses  forming  the  walls 
are  necessarily  built  solidly,  'great,  and  fenceil  up 
to  heaven'  (l)t  1'^),  but  those  within  the  city  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  in  villages,  except 
that  for  want  of  space  the  roofs  are  maile  mors 
u.se  of.  ami  there  are  two  storeys  and  often  a  court 
within  the  house.  These  houses,  whether  of  mud 
or  stone,  are  also  very  insecurely  built,  and  are 
constantly  falling  down. 

The  peo]de  congn-gateil,  as  thej-  still  do,  for 
safety  in  villages  and  towns,  and  ilid  not  build 
isolated  houses  in  the  fields       The   houses  o/  ihc 
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poor  are  quadrangular,  usually  of  one  storey  in 
villa''es,  and  containing  but  one  apartment,  in 
which  in  cold  weather  the  cattle  also  are  housed  ; 
the  portion  for  the  use  of  the  fainilj'  being  raised 
on  a  dais  some  2  ft.  or  more  above  that  where 
the  cattle  are  herded.  On  this  raised  platform 
are  the  beds,  chests,  cooking  utensils  (1  S  28"  (?)). 
The  light  comes  through  the  door,  and  when  there 
are  winujws  they  are  merely  apertures  raised  some 
height  above  the  ground,  sometimes  wiih  wooden 
gratings.  There  Is  no  chimney,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  Ore  liuds  its  way  out  through  the  holes 
in  the  building. 

The  roofs  are  u.sually  flat,  e.xcept  where  no  wood 
is  to  be  obtained.  They  are  formed  of  rougli 
raftersorbouglisof  trees  with  brushwood  laid  across, 
and  over  all  a  phister  of  mud,  rolled  flat  in  slioweiy 
weather  with  a  stone  roller.  Upon  the  roofs  are 
often  temporary  erections  of  straw  or  boughs  of 
trees,  for  sleeping  under,  thougli  in  dry  climates 
the  roof  is  generally  used  witliout  any  covering 
except  a  quilt.  It  was  i)rescribud  bj'  Dt  22*  that  a 
parapet  ( E V  '  battlement ')  should  be  erected  round 
the  roof,  for  the  protection  of  those  using  it  for 
recreation  or  otlier  purposes.  A  stairway  outside 
the  house  frequently  gave  access  to  the  roof  with- 
out the  necessity  of  passing  throujrh  the  house. 
This  arrangement  is  probably  alluded  to  in  onr 
Lord's  words,  '  Let  him  that  is  on  the  housetop  not 
go  down  nor  enter  in  to  take  anything  out  of  his 
house'  (Mk  13").  Kaliab  hid  the  spies  '  with  the 
stalks  of  fla.x  which  she  bad  laid  in  order  upon  the 
roof  {Jos  2*);  Peter  'went  up  upon  the  housetop 
to  pray '  (Ac  10*).  For  similar  uses  of  the  roof  ef. 
Jg  16-''  (where  see  Moore's  note),  1  S  9^'-,  2  S  U- 
16-,  Is  22',  Jer  19'-',  Zeph  1»,  Neh  8'«. 

A  considerable  amount  of  discussion  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  (Mt  O^tr.,  Jik  23"-, 
Lk  Sif^""-),  and  the  means  adopted  by  his  four  friends  to  brin^ 
hira  into  the  presence  of  Jesus.  Botli  Mark  and  Luke  imply  that 
the  sick  man's  bearers  first  made  their  way  to  the  roof,  which 
would  be  readily  accessible  by  an  outside  stairway  or  a  ladder. 
Their  further  proceedings  are  described  thus  in  Mk  2-*  '  they 
uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was,  and  when  they  had  broken  it 
up,  they  let  down  the  bed  whereon  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay ' 
^uvlffriyeLffetit  rijv  ffnyriii  oTotJ  »)v,  xcti  i^opt^^etvTt;  3^aAii<r,  to, 
K^ufiSaro^,  x,r.K)',  in  Lk  519  'They  let  hira  down  through  the 
tiles  with  his  couch  into  the  midst  before  Jesus '  (Sja  vZv  xtpoLUMi* 
x^Hxa*  aiiTor  evv  iS  xXivioim,  *.T.>..).  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
Jesus  was  teaching  in  the  '  upper  room '  of  a  house  with  more 
than  one  storey ,  or  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  one-storeyed  house,  or, 
as  some  think,  in  a  gallery  outside  the  house.  In  any  case  there 
would  have  been  no  dilHculty  either  in  getting  rid  of  the  cover- 
ing of  the  roof  or  making  an  opening  in  the  battlement  that  sur- 
rounded it.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
the  reader  may  refer  to  such  works  as  Gould  (on  Mk  2^)  and 
Plummer  (on  Lk  fil^),  both  in  Intemat.  Crit.  Comm. ;  Bruce  (on 
Mk  2*)  in  Expogitor^s  Gr.  NT ;  Thomson,  Land  and  the  Book 
flSSO),  p.  358  ;  Tristram,  EasUi-n  Customs,  34 f. 

In  the  villages  there  is  usually  a  court  attached 
to  the  house,  m  which  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  penned  ;  and  in  towns  they  are  all  brought 
within  the  walls  and  penned  in  courts  and  cellars 
belonging  to  the  houses. 

The  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  represent 
the  houses  much  as  they  appear  at  present  (Layard, 
Nineveh  ;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Eriyptians). 

In  examining  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  east  of 
the  Jordan,  one  is  much  struck  with  the  promin- 
ence of  the  temples  and  the  complete  effacement 
of  the  private  dwellings,  showing  that  the  latter 
were  built  of  materials  that  have  readily  decayed. 
This  had  been  noticed  elsewhere ;  and  even  at  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  foreigners  were  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  splendour  of  the  public  build- 
ings and  the  mean  dwellings  of  the  common  people 
(Thuc.  ii.  14,  65  :  Diraearch,  Stat.  Grmc.  p.  8). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  aspect  of 
houses  at  the  present  day  is  their  blank  and 
desolate  appearance  from  the  outside  :  streets  8 
ft.  or  less  in  width,  houses  40  to  60  ft.  higli,  with 
blank  stone  walls  and  little  ornament  of  any  kind. 


except  the  door  and  the  projecting  window  over  It 
all  peeping  into  which  is  jealously  guarded  againsi 
by  the  wooden  lattice  which  lills  up  the  window 
aperture  ;  it  is  jiierceil  with  holes,  anil  often  elabor' 
ately  carved.  1  ho  doorways  and  the  doors  are  oflon 
highly  ornamented  (Is  54'-',  Kev  21'-')  and  enriched 
with  arabesques,  and  have  sentences  from  the 
Kunhi  iiiseribeil  on  them  (cf.  Dt6'').  The  dooisure 
usually  of  bard  wood,  studded  with  irou  nails  oi 
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slieeted  with  iron,  opening  inwards,  and  furnished 
with  bars  and  bolts.  They  are  fastened  with 
wooden  locks,  and  wooden  keys  are  required,  often 
of  enormous  size,  large  enough  for  a  stout  club  (Is 
22-'-  ;  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  493).  There  is  an 
opening  in  the  door  to  insert  the  hand  and  key 
from  tlie  outside,  the  lock  being  on  the  inside  (.see 
below,  Lock  and  Key).  On  entering  the  gate  there 
is  usually  a  porch  or  vestibule  with  a  long  stone 
bench  for  the  doorkeeper  and  servants,  where 
the  master  of  the  house  receives  visits  and  transacts 
business  (Gn  19'  23'"  34™,  Job  29'  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  custom,  although  in  these  passages 
it  is  the  gate  of  a  city,  not  the  door  of  a  house, 
that  is  referred  to).  This  porch  is  separated 
from  the  chambers  within  by  a  twisted  passage, 
so  that  a  view  inside  cannot  be  obtained  from 
it.  The  house  is  built  round  one  or  more  courts 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family,  each  room 
opening  into  the  court,  and  seldom  one  into  the 
other;  there  is  a  verandak  round  the  court.  In  the 
larger  houses  at  Damascus  there  are  often  several 
courts,  all  fitted  up  ^vith  great  magnificence,  the 
floors  paved  with  marble,  the  walls  lined  with  faience, 
the  ceilings  have  carved  ornaments  and  tracery  and 
are  painted  in  gay  colours,  and  ornamented  wooden 
screens  separate  the  several  chambers. 

In  towns  there  are  generally  two  or  more  storeys, 
and  on  each  floor  the  chambers  open  on  to  a  common 
balcony  running  round  the  inside  of  the  court,  with 
a  staircase  open  to  the  sky,  usually  in  a  comer  of 
the  court. 

The  passage  from  the  entrance  doorway  leads 
into  the  court,  which  is  usually  paved  with  marble 
or  flagging,  and  may  have  in  the  centre  a  well 
(2  S  17"*)  or  a  fountain,  with  citron   and  (irange 
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trees  around,   aud   overhead   an  awning  may  be 
Btrutclied  to  keep  off  the  sun. 

As  it  is  customary  for  the  married  sons  to  remain 
under  tlieir  parents  roofs  and  bring  up  families,  a 
house  may  often  have  forty  or  fifty  inmates  ex- 
clusive of  the  servants  and  slaves. 

Opening  into  the  first  court  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  smaller  houses,  are  the  principal  apartments, 
the  women's  apartments  bein^  either  in  an  inner 
court  or  on  the  floor  above ;  out  in  larger  houses 
where  there  are  several  courts,  the  first  floor  of  the 
first  court  is  used  for  the  reception  rooms,  one  large 
chamber  being  specially  reserved  for  entertaining 
guests,  who  are  treated  with  great  honour  (Lk  22'-, 
Ac  1"  9"  20").  In  addition  to  the  guest-chamber 
of  the  house,  in  every  Ullage  or  encampment  there 
is  a  public  guest-room  for  entertainment  of  strangers, 
kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  (cf.  Gn  18', 
Ex  2'»,  Jg  13">  19'").  In  wealthy  houses  the  prin- 
cipal reception  chamber  opening  into  the  flrst  court 
is  highly  ornamented,  paved  with  marble,  with  a 
fountain,  and  at  the  farther  end  the  floor  is  raised 
and  called  the  Uivan,  with  a  divan  miming  round 
the  sides,  formed  of  mattresses  and  cushions 
covered  with  carpets.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are 
elaborately  ornamented  and  brilliantly  painted 
(Jer  22"  of  a  palace). 

Moslems  drop  the  slipper  or  shoe  at  the  door 
when  they  enter  an  inner  room  or  step  on  to  the 
liwan.  And  this  is  necessary  both  for  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  as  they  sit  with  their  feet  tucked 
under  them  ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  a.'isume 
that  this  custom  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  in 
early  days  in  private  life,  though  it  was  their 
custom  so  far  as  sacred  ground  was  concerned  (Ex 
3°,  Jos  5",  Lk  7").  There  is  no  clear  indication  of 
the  Hebrews  before  the  Captivity  having  used  a 
divan  on  a  raised  liwan,  and  the  words  signifying 
'seats'  in  the  Hebrew  do  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  subject.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are  shown 
in  one  picture  squatting  on  the  ground  at  dinner 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  58,  181).  A  bas-relief  on 
the  walls  of  Khorsabad  represents  the  guests  seated 
on  high  chairs  at  a  festival  (Layard,  Niiicve/t,  ii. 
411). 

The  inner  courts  are  often  planted  with  fine 
trees,  and  the  interior  walls,  verandahs,  and  stair- 
case clothed  with  vines  and  creepers. 

Ewald  {Geschichtc'',  iii.  451,  602)  suggests  that 
the  'armOn,  '  keep,'  of  a  palace  was  the  harem  or 
women's  apartment,  the  most  securely  guarded 
portion  of  Eastern  houses ;  but  Gesenius  {Lex. )  says, 
'None  of  the  ancients  rendered  the  word  "women's 
apartment,"  as  very  many  of  late  have  done,  after 
J.  D.  Michaolis.'anJ  gives  the  meaning  as  'fortress,' 
•palace'  (so  Ox/.  Hch.  Lex.,  and  Siegfried-Stade). 
"The  harem  of  the  kin"  of  Persia  is  spoken  of  in 
Est  2",  and  also  the  t7iambcrlain,  keeper  of  the 
women.  It  is  also  probable  that  king  Solomon, 
after  his  foreign  marriages,  kept  a  harem  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  this  was  not  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Hebrews.  And  the  customs  of  Moslems  regarding 
the  seclusion  of  women  can  throw  little  light  upon 
the  customs  of  people  among  whom  the  sexes  were 
on  almost  equal  terms. 

The  doors  of  the  inner  court  are  not  usually 
furnished  with  locks  and  bolts,  and  a  curtain  is 
often  all  that  separates  it  from  the  outer  court,  the 
Idea  being  that  all  is  private  within  the  outer  gate 
or  outer  court  (Dt  24"*,  Ac  lU"  12'=). 

The  upi)er  rooms  of  the  house  are  called  the 
'Slixjnli,  which  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  (•'.•'ri',)  for 
upper  chamber.  Thomson  (Land  and  t/u:  Book,  i. 
2;io)  states  that  in  northern  Syria  this  is  the 
most  desirable  part  of  the  establishment,  is  best 
fitted  up,  and  is  still  given  to  guests  who  are  to 
bo  treated  witli  honour.  The  women  and  servants 
live  below,  and  their  apartment  is  called  'ardiycA, 
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or  ground  floor  ;  in  common  parlance  heit,  or  house. 
Every  respectable  dwelling  has  both  winter  and 
summer  house,  beit  shntaivtj  and  bcit  scify.  II 
these  are  on  the  same  floor,  then  the  exterior  and 
airy  apartment  is  the  summer-house,  and  that  for 
winter  is  the  interior  and  more  sheltered  room 
(2  K  4'»,  Jer  36'=',  Am  3">;  see  Driver's  note).  In 
the  Lebanon  the  upper  rooms  are  used  in  summer 
and  the  lower  rooms  in  winter.  In  some  jiarts  of 
the  country  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  severe, 
vaults  uniler  ground  are  used  during  the  cold 
weather.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  roof  of  the 
house,  the  '  housetop,'  see  Rook. 

The  only  mention  of  cooking-places  is  in  Ezk  46'' 
(the  temple).  The  kitchens  would  probably,  ;us  with 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  have  had  a  hearth,  with 
stone  divisions  for  resting  the  pots  on.  There  wers 
no  other  lireplaces(Jer36-RV).  It  is  supposed  that 
there  were  no  chimneys,  but  a  smoke-hole  is  spoken 
of  (Hos  13';  see  Window),  and  it  is  dilKcult  to  under- 
stand how  the  smoke  could  be  got  rid  of  in  two- 
storeyed  buildings  without  chimneys  of  some  kind. 

Leprosy  of  houses  (Lv  H*"-")  is  described  by 
Gesenius  as  probably  a  nitrous  scab ;  Thomson 
(Land  and  Book,  ii.  518)  alludes  to  leprosy  in  gar- 
ments and  in  buildingb  as  phenomena  not  imly 
unknown,  but  utterly  unintelliifiblo  at  this  day. 

In  considering  the  household  arrangements  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization 
and  luxury  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  even  the  rich  in  early  days  lived  with 
a  roughness  of  surroundings  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  squalor  in  later  days.  The  influence 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  customs  of 
Palestine  and  the  East  has  also  to  be  considered. 
In  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  entry  of  the 
Hebrews  into  the  Promised  Land,  the  Philistine? 
from  Caphtor  (which  is  generally  identified  with 
Crete)  were  in  possession  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  : 
from  B.C.  332  to  B.C.  63  Palestine  was  more  or  less 
directly  under  Greek  influence,  and  from  the  latter 
date  for  many  centuries  it  was  directly  umler 
Roman  influence.  The  customs  of  the  people  h.ive 
therefore  been  influenced  by  Egypt,  Assyria,  Svria, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  though  the  d  wellings 
of  the  poor  may  have  been  little  atiected  by  these 
influences,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  of  the 
rich  would  have  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  ma-xters 
of  the  day.  '  How  apt  we  all  are  to  look  at  the 
manners  of  ancient  times  through  tlie  false  medium 
of  our  everyday  associations  !  How  dillicnlt  it  is 
to  strii)  ourtbouglits  of  their  mo<lern  garb,  and  to 
escape  from  the  thick  atiiiuspliere  of  prejudice  in 
which  custom  and  lialiit  have  enveloped  us  !  anil 
yet,  unless  we  take  a  cuiiiprehensive  and  extended 
view  of  the  objects  of  archa?ological  speculation, 
unless  we  can  look  upon  ancient  customs  with  the 
eyes  of  the  ancients,  unless  we  can  transport 
ourselves  in  the  spirit  to  other  lands  and  other 
times,  and  sun  ourselves  in  the  clear  light  of  by- 
gone days,  all  our  conception  of  what  was  done 
by  the  men  who  have  long  since  cea.scd  to  bo  must 
be  dim,  uncerta.in,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  all  our 
reproductions  as  soulless  and  uiiinstruciive  its  the 
scattered  fragments  of  a  broken  statue"  (Niebuhr, 
K/ii)!,-  Hr/irijlcn,  p.  92). 

Chamber  (bed-,  guest-,  inner,  upper). — Wlien  a 
particular  apartment  of  a  house  is  alluded  to,  the 
word  'chamber,'  '  parlour,'  or  'closet'  is  generally 
u.scd  in  AV,  the  word  'room'  l)eing  uschI  in  a 
general  sense,  '  Is  there  room  in  tliy  father's 
house  for  us?'  'Wo  have  room  to  Uxlge  in'  (Gn 
21-^),  except  in  three  instances  in  the  NT  (Mk  14", 
Lk  '22",  Ac  1"). 

The  word  'closet'  occurs  only  once  in  the  OT 
(Jl  2'"),  where  it  is  u.scd  for  the  nuptial  ttnt  (see 
Driver,  ad  loc.),  as  is  the  word  '  chamber '  in  Ps  IK*. 
It  is  used  twice  in  NT,  where  it  represents  r^fuior. 
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•  storehouse'  or  'closet'  (Mt  6«,  Lk  12*).  The 
word  '  parlour '  is  used  only  three  times.  In 
Jg  3-*'-  the  summer  parlour  (n;'?;')  of  Eglon  means 
the  roof-chamber,  raised  above  the  flat  roof  at  one 
corner  or  upon  a  tower-like  annexe  to  the  building 
(Moore).  In  1  Ch  28"  RV  '  the  inner  chambers^ 
(cni,;)  is  tr^  'inner  parlour'  in  W.  In  1  S  9^ 
'  ]iailour  '  is  used  for  n;^''?,  which  signifies  a  room  in 
wliich  the  sacrilicial  meals  were  lield  (see  Driver, 
ad  Inc.).     In  KV  it  is  tr^  'guest-chamber.' 

There  are  thus  only  three  Hebrew  words  used  in 
connexion  witli  chambers  of  houses.  1.  Tin  a. 
chamber :  Job  9^  37"  airo6i)KTi,  cuhicuhim  ;  inner 
chamber :  Gn  43»,  1  K  20*'  22-»,  2  K  9^  1  Ch  28", 
2  Ch  18^  ;  bedchamber  :  2  S  4'  13'»,  2  K  C'',  2  Ch 
22",  Ec  10-" ;  women's  apartment :  Ca  1*  3* ; 
bridal-chamber:  Jg  15»  16»,  Jl  2'»  (chamber); 
etore-house :  Pr  24*. 

2.  i"-;'  (il'Ttpvoi',  ccenaculum),  an  upper  chamber 
on  tlie  roof  of  a  house :  Jg  3=°"-  (Eglon),  2  K  1» 
(Ahaziah),  4"  (Elisha),  23"  (Aliaz). 

3.  n;:;'p  {KariXv/ui,  triclinium),  a  sacrificial  dining- 
room  :  I  S  9'- ;  used  in  later  times  for  the  chambers 
in  the  Temple  Court  in  which  the  priests  lived : 
Jer  35"  *,  Ezk  40"  etc. 

In  the  smaller  houses  there  were  probably  no 
bedrooms,  and  in  houses  generally  all  rooms  could 
be  used  for  sleeping  in,  as  is  tlie  case  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  tlie  inner  chambers  appear  to  have  been 
more  particularly  set  apart  for  sleeping,  or  were 
used  as  closets  in  which  the  bedding  was  kept 
(2S  4',  Ec  Itf";  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  11  ;  2K  11). 
The  furniture  of  a  chamber  for  sleeping  in  is  given 
(2  K  4'")  as  '  a  bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a 
candlestick '  ;  its  position  in  a  retired  portion  of 
the  house  is  indicated  in  Ex  8',  2  K  6",  and  other 
passages.  Joash  and  his  nurse  were  hidden  in  a 
chamber  for  tlie  beds  (2  K  11-,  2  Ch  22"),  probably 
a  closet  for  the  bedding.  In  the  poorer  class  of 
houses  the  place  set  apart  for  laying  down  the 
beds  was  often  merely  a  portion  of  the  (•oimiion 
room  devoted  to  daily  avocations,  with  the  lloor 
Bomewhat  raised,  or  else  a  room  in  which  the 
family  all  slept  together  (Lk  11').  The  constant 
reference  to  chambers  for  withdrawing  to  and 
inner  chambers  among  all  classes,  sliows  that  it 
was  usual  to  have  more  than  one  room  in  the 
house,  except  with  the  very  poor.  Houses  were 
often  two  storeys  in  lieight,  and  the  upper  chamber 
or  'I'diyah  was  used  for  withdrawing  to  or  sleeping 
in  (,lg  3=»,  2  K  4").  The  chamber  from  which 
Ahaziah  fell  through  the  lattice  was  of  this 
nature.  Altars  appear  to  have  been  erected  in 
these  upper  cliarabers  on  the  roof  (2  K  23'-). 

Doorway  (nns  'opening,'  'entrance'),  Door 
(n^-;). — The  doorway  of  the  house  dificrs  from  the 
gate  of  the  city  (its',  ttuXj/,  porta]  in  tliat  tlie  first 
was  for  private  and  the  latter  for  public  purposes. 
When  n^  is  used  of  tlie  gate  of  a  city,  it  appears 
to  diller  from  ij;;',  which  denotes  the  whole  struc- 
ture, including  posts,  open  space,  etc.,  in  being 
restricted  to  the  actual  door  which  swings  on  its 
hinges  (Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.). 

Tlie  doorway  consisted  of  three  parts:  —  The 
threshold  or  sill  (id,  which  is  u.sed  in  some  cases 
for  door,  2  K  12'  22*,  Jer  35*),  the  two  side  posts 
(nuii=),  and  the  lintel  ("lipyp).  Ex  12"-.  The  door 
itself  was  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  according  to 
circumstances.  Wooden  and  metal  doors  have 
disappeared  ;  but  in  Asia  Minor,  and  east  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret,  stone  doors  exist  to  the 
present  day  in  situ,  the  stone  hinges  resting  in 
the  sockets  (IJurckhardt,  S>/ria,  p.  58). 

These  doors  were  often  made  with  two  leaves, 
and  had  bolls  and  bars  (Jg  3==  16»,  Neh  3»  7',  Ca  5'). 
See  Bap,  Bolt,  Key. 

The  doorways  were  often  highly  ornamented 
and  enriched  with  tracery  (Is  54'-,  Rev  21^"),  and 


inscribed  with  sentences  of  Scripture  in  accordanc« 
with  the  Mosaic  Law,  '  Thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates'  (Dt  6* 
11™).  In  Moslem  countries  the  same  practice 
exists  at  the  present  day.  The  miziizdh,  the 
distinctive  mark  of  a  Hebrew  habitation,  is  a  kind 
of  amulet  like  the  phylacteries,  and  consists  of  a 
tube  of  vellum,  inside  of  which  are  scrolls  with 
various  scriptural  texts.  These  at  the  present  day 
are  hung  up  inside  the  doorway  on  the  doorpost. 
Inside  the  doorway  was  a  bench  for  the  doorkeeper 
and  servants,  and  there  the  master  of  the  house 
sat  and  transacted  business. 

The  door  could  be  broken  in  readily.  '  They 
pressed,  and  came  near  to  break  the  door'  (Gn  19"). 
The  willing  bondman  was  received  into  the  house- 
hold by  having  his  ear  thrust  through  with  an  awl 
into  the  door  (Ex  21',  Dt  15").  The  inner  chamber 
in  Amnon's  house  had  a  door  with  a  bolt  (2  S  13"). 

Bar  (015). — (1)  A  cross-beam,  a  bar  which  was 
passed  from  one  side  to  the  other  through  the 
rings  of  the  several  boards  of  the  holy  tabernacle, 
wliich  were  thus  held  together  (Ex  2G-«'-  35"  30'"-, 
Nu  3^  4^').  (2)  A  bolt  or  bar  for  shutting  a  door 
of  a  gate  or  house. 

The  bar  was  used  principally  at  night  time 
(Neh  7',  Rev  21^),  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  to 
keep  the  door  closed.  It  was  made  of  wood  or 
iron  (Is  45-),  and  was  inserted  into  sockets  in  the 
gateposts  or  doorway  of  houses  (Ovid,  .-l^nor.  i.  G). 
The  door  could  not  be  opened  until  tlie  bar  was 
removed.  Chamber  doors  were  sometimes  barred 
as  well  as  bolted  (2  S  13";  Eurip.  Orest.  154  6). 
The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  bars  with  gates  is 
in  the  account  of  the  taking  of  the  cities  of  0<' 
king  of  Hashan  by  Moses  (Dt  3').  Samson  carried 
away  the  gates  of  Gaza,  posts,  bars,  .and  all  (Jg 
16').  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  both  bars  and  bolts  of 
the  gates  of  the  city  are  mentioned  (Neh  3^'-). 

In  the  Bible,  bars  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  city  gates  only,  and  not  with  reference  to 
houses.  In  Jon  2°  the  term  is  used  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense. — '  The  bars  of  the  earth  '  (pictured 
as  a  house  out  of  which  Jonah  is  shut — Oxf.  Ilcb. 
Lex.).  The  gates  of  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
other  walled  cities  in  the  East  are  closed  at  night 
and  baiTed. 

Bolt  or  lock  (Ssyp,  from  the  root  Syj,  to  fasten 
with  a  bolt,  or  to  bind  sandals  to  the  feet). — In 
Dt  33-'  this  word  (in  the  form  '^i';:;)  is  given  as 
'  bars  '  (RV)  or  '  shoes'  (AV,  RVm),  KKtWpov,  sera. 
The  idea  of  binding  and  loosin"  witli  a  key  appears 
in  Mt  16"  '  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.' 

The  bolt  or  lock  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  doors  both  of  city  gates  and  of  houses  ;  but  in 
the  two  instances  in  which  the  Heb.  word  is  ti"" 
'lock '  in  AV,  it  is  given  as  '  bolt'  in  RV  (Ca  5', 
Neh  3"-).  It  does  not  appear  that  city  "ates  and 
palaces  which  had  both  bars  and  bolts  w  ould  require 
the  bolt  to  be  opened  with  a  key,  both  because 
they  were  not  opened  from  the  outside,  and  because 
guards  were  present  to  protect  them  from  being 
opened  by  unauthorized  persons  (Neh  3"-  7^). 

The  bolt  was  shot  into  a  socket  made  to  receive 
it  in  the  threshold  on  the  inside  of  a  gate  or  door- 
way. In  the  Pompeian  doorways  two  holes  in  the 
sill  correspond  to  tlie  two  bolts  of  the  leaves  of  the 
doors  (Gell,  Pompeiana,  2  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  167);  in 
doorways  with  a  single  leaf  the  bolt  would  shoot 
into  a  socket  in  the  doorpost.  In  the  Odyssey 
(i.  442,  iv.  802,  xxi.  6,  46-50)  the  door  was  drawn  to 
with  a  silver  ring  and  the  bolt  fastened  with  a  thong ; 
to  open  the  door  from  the  outside  the  thong  of  the 
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ring  was  loosed,  and  the  '  well  bent  key '  (of  brass 
witli  an  ivory  handle)  was  put  in,  and  by  means  of 
it  the  bolt  was  struck  back.  By  degrees  iraprove- 
menta  were  made  in  bolts  until  locks  and  keys 
of  very  advanced  design  came  into  existeuce, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  In  Jg  3^'-  an 
account  is  given  of  a  door  which  could  be  locked 
by  means  of  a  key  from  inside  or  outside.  Ehud 
locked  the  doors  of  Eglon's  summer  parlour,  and 
Eglon's  servants,  after  waiting  for  their  master  to 
open  the  doors  from  the  inside,  took  a  key  and 
opened  them  from  the  outside.  In  Ca  5*- "  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  hole  in  the  door  through  which 
the  hand  was  put  in  with  the  key  in  withdrawing 
the  bolt ;  tlie  liandles  of  tlie  lock  (AV)  or  bolt  (KV) 
are  also  mentioned.  '  My  beloved  put  in  his  liand 
by  the  hole  in  the  door.'  In  Dt  33^  bars  or  bolts 
are  spoken  of  as  of  iron  and  brass.  Keference  to 
the  tpolting  of  an  inner  chamber  is  made  in  the 
account  of  Amnon  and  Tamar  (2  S  13'").  Ancient 
Egyptian  doors,  witli  two  leaves,  had  central  bolts 
and  bars  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  15). 

Key  (nni:?,  from  the  root  nnp,  '  open,'  itXeit,  clavis). 
This  instrument  to  open  a  lock  or  withdraw  a  bolt 
is  mentioned  only  once  in  its  literal  sense  (Jg  3-"). 
In  other  instances  the  term  is  used  liguralively 
(Is  22",  Lk  11",  Mt  16'")  as  a  symbol  to  denote 
power  and  autliority  delegated  to  a  steward, 
chamberlain,  or  minister,  '  And  the  key  of  the 
house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  anil 
he  shall  open  and  none  shall  shut :  and  he  shall 
shut  and  none  shall  open.'  Merchants  iind  others 
at  the  i)resent  day  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  are 
accustomed  to  carry  large  keys  of  wood  or  iron 
over  their  shoulders,  if  too  long  to  hang  at  the 
girdle.  Thomson  (Land  and  the  Buolc,  i.  493) 
mentions  the  enormous  wooden  ke3's  u.sed  in 
Palestine  ;  in  some  ca.ses  almost  a  load  to  carrj'. 

The  lock  or  bolt  for  magazines,  houses,  and 
garden  gates  is  made  of  wood  and  hollowed  out, 
about  2  ft.  long  for  a  gate  and  6  to  9  in. 
long  for  a  chamber  door.  It  slides  through  a 
groove  in  a  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  door,  and 
shoots  into  a  socket  in  the  doorpost  or  sill.  When 
the  bolt  is  shot,  some  pins  in  the  groove  drop  into 
corresponding  holes  in  the  bolt,  and  it  cannot  be 
withdrawn  without  an  instrument  to  force  up  these 
pins  out  of  the  holes  and  pull  the  bolt  back.  This 
instrument  is  called  the  key,  and  consi.stsof  a  piece 
of  wood  furnislied  with  a  number  of  pins  in  exactly 
the  same  position  (reversed).  It  is  introduced 
into  tlie  hollow  bolt,  and,  raising  the  groove  pins, 
it  draws  back  the  bolt.  Unless  these  pins  exactly 
lit,  the  bolt  cannot  be  released  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  i.  42). 

In  some  cases  doors  were  sealed  with  clay. 
Job  38'*  '  It  is  changed  as  clay  under  the  seal.'  At 
Athens  a  jealous  husband  sometimes  .sealed  the 
door  of  the  woman's  a|)artment  (Aristoph.  Thcsm. 
422).  The  king  sealed  with  his  own  signet  the 
stone  brouglit  to  the  den  of  lions  into  which  Daniel 
was  cast  ( IJn  G").  The  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  wius 
made  sure  by  sealing  tlie  stone  at  the  door 
(Mt27«). 

Hinge  (TV).— In  early  days  doors  were  poised, 
nut  hung,  on  hinge3(I'r2G'*) ;  that  is  to  say,  hinges 
^^e^e  door|iivols  let  into  sockets  in  the  threshold 
and  lintel  on  which  the  door  swung.  Uemains  of 
stone  doors  with  the  hinges  or  pivots  attached  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  hinges  for  doors 
like  those  now  in  use  in  EurDjie  ;  four  hinges  of 
bronze  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Knock  (PB^). — There  is  no  mention  of  a  knocker 
htiMiig  been  allixed  to  diHirs,  as  with  the  Greeks 
and  Itonians.  In  .(g  19'^  the  word  (D-psTnt)  is  used 
of  beating  violently  (till  they  were  tired)  against 


a  door.  In  Ca  5'  we  hear  of  the  beloved  knocking 
(Pii)  at  the  door.  At  the  present  day  one  stands 
on  the  outside  of  the  house  and  knocks,  and  calls 
loudly  (Mt  V,  Lk  12^  13^,  Ac  12",  liev  3»). 

Window  (pVo,  Ovph).—T\\a  Hebrew  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  root  ^^ri '  pierce.'  This  word  aiipears 
to  be  used  generally  where  the  windows  of  houses 
are  referred  to,  which  originally  w  ere  but  openings 
pierced  in  the  walls,  without  shutters.  The  word 
casement  in  Pr  7'  (AV)  appears  as  lattice  in 
KV,  being  the  tr"  of  'eshndb.  The  windows  in 
Daniel's  euamber,  open  towards  Jerusalem  (Dn  (3" 
[Heb.  "],  represent  an  Aram,  word  (p:;)  whose 
derivation  is  quite  uncertain  (the  root  kid  means 
tu  burn).  The  words  (.^l^"'7N  njnt)  tr^  'light  over 
against  light  '(IK  7*- ')  are  derived  from  n\r)  '  see.' 
The  meaning  of  D-Eij:f*  and  iRs*  in  same  verses  tr'' 
'  windows'  in  AV  is  uncertain.  There  are  three 
words  signifying  '  lattice-'  or  '  net- work  '  tilling  up 
the  aperture  of  a  window.  1,  nj-iK.  It  is  used  to 
denote  the  smoke-hole  of  a  room  (Hos  13^) ;  the 
windows  of  a  dove-cote  (Is  60') ;  and  the  aperture 
of  the  window  as  being  closed  with  lattice-work  and 
not  with  glass.  It  is  also  used  for  the  '  windows 
of  heaven'  (Gn  7"  8\  2  K  7"'»,  Is  24'»,  Mai  3'"). 
2.  C"5"!tl  (Aram.)  lattice- work  or  net- work  of  a 
window,  Ca  2»  (only),  '  He  glanceth  through  the 
windows.'  3.  s;^'?  (of  doubtful  etyui.  synonymous 
with  pVn),  lattice  through  which  the  cold  air 
passes  (?).  Jg  5'^  '  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked 
down  (see  Moore)  through  the  lattice ' ;  Pr  7' 
'  In  at  the  window  of  my  house  I  looked  forth 
tlinmgh  my  casement'  ('  lattice  '  KV)  [all]. 

There  is  another  word  tr' '  lattice,' — ■"';tv'>  lattice- 
or  net- work,  which  is  principally  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lattice-  or  net-work  surrounding  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  (1  K  7'"'),  but  it  is  al.^^o 
used  for  the  lattice  or  balustrade  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  Aliaziah  in  Samaria  through  which  he 
fell ;  this  word  has  probably  no  connexion  with 
window. 

At  the  present  time  in  Eastern  towns  there  is 
usually  a  large  window  prominently  projecting 
over  the  doorway  into  the  street,  and  fitted  with 
lattice-work,  which  is  opened  only  upon  the 
occasion  of  high  ceremonies.  It  is  probaole  that 
in  early  daj's  also  one  or  perhaps  more  window  s  of 
the  palaces  and  larger  nouses  opened  into  the 
street,  as  there  is  constant  reference  to  windows 
opening  into  the  street  or  into  the  city  wall.  In 
the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  windows  exi.<ted,  and  what 
did  exist  were  only  apertures  to  admit  light  and  let 
out  the  smoke.  At  the  present  day  in  the  houses 
in  the  Lebanon  the  walls  of  the  rooms  arc  per- 
forated with  small  openings  (in  addition  to  the 
wimlows),  which  let  in  light  and  air.  Where  there 
are  courts,  however,  there  are  windows  opening 
inwards.  Among  the  Greeks,  windows  wore  not 
uncommon  (Aristoph.  Tliejsm.  7'J7).  The  Komans 
had  few  windows,  tlie  bedrooms  being  lighted 
from  the  principal  apartments,  and  the  rooms  on 
the  upper  floor  only  being  lighted  from  the  street 
(Juv.  iii.  270).  lu  Pompeii  it  can  be  seen  how 
very  few  houses  have  windows  opening  on  to  tlio 
streets,  and  even  in  these  cases  the  sills  of  the 
windows  are  over  6  ft.  above  the  footway,  and 
are  very  small,  about  3  ft.  by  2  ft. 

The  discoveries  at  Pompeii  prove  that  gloss  was 
used  for  windows  under  the  early  emperors,  as 
class  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
nou.'ies  ;  gliu*s  may  therefore  have  been  in  use  in 
Palestine  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  at  nn  rai  liir 
date.  Pliny  (r.  70  A.D.,  US  xxxvi.  45)  states  that 
windows  were  made  of  mu<i,  from  countries  nun 
Palestine,  viz.  Cyjirus  and  Cappadocia. 

The  references  in  the  Bible  to  windnws  to  look 
out  from  are  almost  all  in  connexion  with  palac«t 
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•Abimelech  kint;  of  tlio  Philistines  looked  out  at  a 
window'  ((in  20").  The  inollier  of  Sisera  looked 
forth  through  a  window  (Jg  5^).  '  Michal  the 
daufjliter  of  Saul  looked  out  at  the  window ' 
(2  S  6").  '  Jezebel  looked  out  at  the  window ' 
(2  K  iP).  In  the  following  cases,  however,  there 
are  windows  in  houses  of  the  less  opulent  classes — 
Rahab  the  harlot  let  the  spies  down  throut;h  a 
window  on  the  town  wall  of  Jericho  (Jos  2'°) ; 
Elisha  when  sick  in  his  own  house  directed  king 
Joash  to  '  open  the  window  ejistward  '  (2  K  13") ; 
St.  Paul  at  Damascus  was  let  down  by  the  wall  in 
a  basket  throu(;h  a  window  (2  Co  11^) ;  Eutyclius, 
asleep  on  the  w  Indow-seat  of  an  upper  chamber  at 
Troas,  fell  down  from  the  third  storey,  diro  toD 
Tptrr^yov  (Ac  20").  Windows  are  spoken  of  (Jer 
22'*)  in  connexion  with  a  wide  liouse  and  spacious 
chambers,  ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with 
vermilion.  It  is  threatened  (Jl  2»)  that  locusts 
shall  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief.  The 
pelican  and  the  porcupine  singing  in  the  windows 
IS  a  sign  of  desolation  (Zeph  2'*). 

LrrBRATPRB. — The  Ilfb.  Archceotogies  of  Kellj  Benzinper,  and 
Nowack :  Edereheim,  SkHchei  of  Jcicifh  Soaat  hije,  fl.V96; 
Ennan,  Lift  in  Ancient  Egypt,  107-109 ;  Tristram,  Eii^tem 
Cuslomi  in  Bible  Lands,  09-S8  ;  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant 

(Index).  C.  Warren. 

HOW. — 1.  How  is  sometimes  used  for  '  that,' 
introducing  a  dependent  sentence  which  states  a 
fact,  without  reference  to  the  manner  of  it.  Thus 
1  S  2^^  (UV  '  how  that'),  1  Ch  18"  '  Now  when  Tou 
king  of  Hamath  heard  how  David  had  smitten  all 
the  host  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  '  (RV  '  that ') ; 
especially  in  NT  (Or.  Sri),  Lk  1^21°  ('And  as  some 
spake  o{  the  temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with 
goodly  stones  and  gifts'),  Ju  4'  12'"  14'^,  Ac  H'-" 
('  they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  witli  them, 
and  how  he  had  opened  the  door  of  faitli  unto  the 
Gentiles,'  RV  '  how  that'),  20«,  Gal  4",  Philem  '", 
Ja  2^  ('Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his 
works,'  RV  '  Thou  seest  that '),  Rev  2^  Cf.  Shaks. 
Tit.  Andron.  II.  iii.  207— 

*  Now  will  I  fetch  the  kin^  to  find  them  here. 
That  he  thereby  may  pive  a  likely  jjuess 
Uow  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother.' 

2.  StUl  more  frequently  we  find  '  how  that ' 
where  mod.  usage  would  use  '  that '  alone.  Ex  9* 
'  that  thou  mayest  know  how  that  the  earth  is  the 
Loiin's '  (•?,  RV  '  that '),  10%  Dt  1",  Jos  9=^  Ku  1«, 
1  S  24"'-",  2  S  18'»,  1  K  5',  2  K  9=»  etc.,  and  esp.  in 
NT  (again  for  Sri).  The  older  versions  have  this 
form  yet  oftener,  as  in  Tindale,  On  20"  '  This 
kyndnesse  shalt  thou  shewe  unto  me  in  all  places 
wliere  we  come,  that  thou  saye  of  me,  how  that  I 
am  thy  brother '  ;  Mt  6"  '  that  it  appere  not  unto 
men  howe  that  thou  fastest ' ;  Jn  9"  '  But  the 
Jewes  dyd  not  beleue  of  the  felowe,  how  that  he 
was  blyiide  and  receaved  his  syght.' 

Howbeit  (  =  nevertheless,  notwithstanding)  is 
common.  In  writers  of  the  period  'howbeit' 
sometimes  stands  for  '  not^vithstanding  that,' 
'although,'  as  Melvill,  Diary,  p.  371,  'the  King 
sattelit  and  dimitted  us  pleasandlie,  with  many 
attestationes  that  he  knew  nocht  of  the  Papist 
Lords'  hom-coming  till  they  war  in  the  countrey  ; 
and  whowbeit  the  esteates  had  licenced  them  to 
mak  thair  offers,  they  sould  nocht  be  receaved  till 
they  tham  selves  war  furthe  of  the  countrey  again.' 

Howsoever  is  once  found  with  its  parts  separated, 
2S  '24^  'how  many  soever  they  be.'  Cf.  Knox, 
Hist.  p.  30,  '  how  suspitious  and  infamous  so  ever 
they  were.'  Howsoever  means  either  '  in  wliatever 
way,'  Zeph  3'  '  howsoever  I  punished  them  ' ;  or 
'  come  what  may '  (rather  more  than  '  nevertheless ') 
Jg  ig™,  2  S  18-2-  2«.  J.  Hastings. 

HOZAI  {'I'm)  ia  given  as  a  prop,  name  in  RV  of 


2  Ch  33",  where  AV  and  RVm  give  'the  seers.' 
AVm  haa  Hosai,  LXX  r^v  dpun'Twv.  The  bitter 
may  have  read  cpnn,  which  appears  to  be  svipported 
also  by  the  Syriac.  If  we  retain  the  MT,  the  tr.  of 
RV  seems  the  only  defensible  one  ;  but  perhaps  the 
original  reading  was  I'j'in  'his  seers'  (so  Kittel  in 
Haupt,  ad  luc. ).  J.  A.  Seluik. 

HUCKSTER.  — Huckster  is  properly  the  fem. 
of  '  hawker,'  but  the  distinction  between  the 
Anglo-Sax.  fem.  termination  -ster  and  the  niaso. 
term,  -er  was  early  obliterated.  The  root  of  the 
word  is  held  by  Skeat  to  be  Du.  hueki-n,  to  stoop 
(under  a  load).  The  huckster  has  always  been 
distinguished  from  the  mercliant  as  a  retailer  of 
small  wares,  a  pedlar ;  and  the  word  has  from 
very  early  times  carried  a  certain  opprobrium. 
Thus  Sir  T.  Moore,  Wor/ci-s,  p.  1304,  'To  shewe 
him  sclfe  a  substanciall  merchaunt  and  not  an 
hukster,  he  gently  let  them  have  it  even  at  their 
owne  price  ' ;  and  Glanvill,  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing, 
Pref.,  'Therefore  I  seek  no  applause  from  the 
disgrace  of  others,  nor  will  I  luickster-like  dis- 
credit any  man's  ware,  to  recommend  mine  own.' 
The  word"  occurs  in  Sir  2U^  (and  in  the  heading  to 
the  chapter)  '  A  merchant  shall  hardly  keep  him- 
self from  doing  wrong  ;  and  an  huckster  shall  not 
be  freed  from  sin  '  (KdirT/Xot,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  LXX  only  Is  1--,  and  not  at  all  in  NT,  though 
the  vb.  KainiXcvuin  found  in  2  Co  2",  EV  '  corrupt,' 
RVm  'make  mercbandi.se  of).  Here  the  KimtXas 
stands  parallel  to  the  IfiTopo!,  and  the  charge  of 
not  beinjj  without  sin  ap])lies  equally  to  both. 
The  sentiment  is  in  accordance  witli  Rabbinic 
notions.     See  Edersheim's  note.      J.  Hastings. 

HUKKOK   (pi3n).  —  A  place  near  Tabor  on  the 

west  of  Naphtali,  Jos  11»^.  It  is  the  present 
village  y^ih'ik  (but  see  Dillm.  Josun,  ad  luc),  near 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  to  the  N.W.  of  the  be.-v  ot 
Galilee,  between  Tabor  and  Ilannathon,  marking 
the  border  of  Zebulun  and  Naplitali,  Jos  19". 

LlTERATCRR.— .^irp  vol.  i.  sh.  vi.  ;  Gviilrin,  GnliUf,  i.  854  fl.  ; 
Eobiiison,  BRI"i  iii.  81  (.  ;  Asher,  ISrnj.  of  Tudi-la,  ii.  421, 
where  R.  Parcbi  locates  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  llabakkuk 
at  IciAilit.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

HUKOK  (pf>n)  of  1  Ch  6™  [Heb.«]  is  a  textual 
error  for  Helkath  (which  see)  of  Jos  21". 

HOL  (Sin). — The  eponym  of  an  Aramaean  tribe 
(Gn  lO''")  whose  location  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
various  atlemjits  that  have  been  made  to  establish 
its  identity  will  be  found  in  Dillmaim,  who  does 
not  consider  that  any  of  them  has  been  successful. 

HDLDAH  (iTi^n  'weasel'  (?);  for  bearing  of  this 
name  on  Totem  tjieory,  see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names, 
90,  101,  103). — A  prophetess  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  AH  we  know  concerning  her  ia 
recorded  in  2  K  22"-*  (reproduced  almost  verbatim 
in  2Ch  34---^).  She  is  described  as  the  wife  of 
Shallum  '  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,'  who  dwelt 
in  the  second  quarter  (mishneh)  of  the  city.  See 
CoLLEOE.  In  spite  of  our  scanty  information,  she 
must  have  had  a  well-recognized  standing  as  a 

Srophetess,  for  it  was  to  H.  tliat  the  messengers  of 
osiah  betook  themselves  when  they  were  sent  to 
'inquire  of  the  Lord.'  The  king's  alarm  at  the 
contents  of  the  book  found  in  the  temple  by 
Hilkiah  was  only  partially  allayed  by  the  answer 
of  H.,  which  was  in  many  points  far  from  reassur- 
ing, although  .losiah  on  account  of  his  personal 
piety  was  to  escape  the  worst  of  the  coming  evils. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
HUMILITY  ("ijs;,  TairemoKltpoaivri ;  on  the  s|>ecial 
Christian  -sense  of  the  latter  and  on  its  relation  to 
irpaimis,   see   Trench,   NT  Syn.'   142  8'.).— In   one 
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aspect  the  whole  Bible  may  be  viewed  as  a  revel.a- 
tion  of  the  character  of  God,  and  the  divine  love  of 
humility  is  a  feature  of  that  chiiriuter  whiuli  is 
tracealjie  throu<,'liout.  In  Ps  18"  113"  the  virtue 
of  humility  is  attributed  to  God  Iliiuself,  who 
humbleth  Himself  to  behold  the  thin;,'8  that  are  in 
heaven  and  earth  ;  and  recent  advances  in  our 
knowled^'e,  both  of  the  infinitely  great  in  heaven 
and  of  tlie  infinitely  little  on  earth,  have  deepened 
our  wonder  at  God  s  providence,  at  the  contrast  of 
His  greatness  and  His  minute  care  for  the  least  of 
His  works  (cf.  Mt  10="-  **).  Hut,  after  all,  our  words 
'  great '  and  '  little '  can  have  no  direct  significance 
to  Him  who  is  absolute  and  eternal ;  and,  w  Idle 
in  men  diirerent  qualities  often  stand  out  sharply 
distinct,  in  the  transparent  simplicity  of  the  divine 
character  we  at  once  see  through  the  humility  to 
the  love  which  underlies  it ;  so  that  on  both 
grounds  it  seems  unnatural  to  us  to  dwell  vipon 
'the  great  God's  great  humbleness,'  in  distinction 
from  the  love  that  moved  Him  to  create,  and  to 
deign  to  take  notice  of  that  wliich  He  created. 

But  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  Bible  record 
of  God's  dealings  with  the  moral  natures  of  men, 
)  there  is  scarcely  any  divine  characteristic  so 
marked  as  that  wliich  is  expressed  in  tlie  words, 
'Surely  he  scorneth  the  scomers,  but  he  giveth 
grace  to  the  lowly'  (Pr  3"  =  Ja  4"),  and  'Tims 
Baith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inliabiteth  eter- 
nity, whose  name  is  Holy  :  I  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  with  hira  also  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  liumole  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  tlie 
humble,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite 
ones'  (Is  57'°).  From  Babel  (Gn  W)  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dn  4*'-''),  from  the  song  of  Hannah  (1  S 
2")  to  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1°'),  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  insight  of  the  prophet  have  taught  that 
'  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall '  (Pr  16'"),  while  '  ble.ssed  are  the 
meek  :  lor  they  shall  inherit  the  earth'  (I's  37"  = 
Mt  5').  Especially  is  the  duty  of  humility  enforced 
in  Ps  and  Pr  and  in  some  of  the  Prophets.  For 
though  God  is  known  to  bless  the  humble,  yet 
the  sense  of  His  special  favour  is  a])t  to  beget 
pride,  and  therefore  the  Deuteronomistand  Ezckiel 
are  led  to  insist  on  the  utter  absence  of  merit  in 
Israel ;  and  to  explain  thatGod's  choice  of  Hispeo]ile 
was  not  determined  by  any  good  qualities  in  them 
on  which  they  should  pride  tliemselves  (Dt7'ii"" 
9*-'  26»  32'",  Ezk  16,  where  Jerus.  is  char^'ed  with 
having  used  God's  gifts  to  minister  to  her  own 
vanity,  cf.  Ro  11"'**);  while  Amos  protests  that 
other  races  besides  the  children  of  Israel  are 
equally  the  objects  of  God's  providence,  9'""". 

So  far,  the  Bible  idea  might  not  seem  to  be  very 
far  removed  from  the  familiar  conception  of  Hero- 
dotus and  the  Greek  tragedians,  that  God  looks 
askance  a-s  with  envy  on  human  presumption,  and 
even  on  innocent  success.  Yet  the  Bible  at  least 
dwells  rather  on  God's  love  of  the  lowly  than  on 
His  hatred  of  the  proud,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  His 
displeasure  at  mere  prosperity.  But  our  sense  of 
the  contrast  between  the  Greek  idea  and  that  of 
the  Bible  will  bo  deepened  if  we  consider  the 
relations  of  humility  to  other  virtues. 

(1)  Humility  towards  God  is  ba.sed  on  truth.  It 
U  the  simple  recognition  of  facts  as  they  really  are 
— see  Ko  12*.  No  man  can  dare  to  boast  before 
God  (Ps  143',  1  Co  1-^),  and  whatever  of  merit  or 
Bucceaa  he  has  he  owes  to  God's  bounty  (1  Co 
4').  Hence  walking  humbly  with  God  is  put  by 
Micah  (6'')  as  a  climax  after  doing  justly  and  loving 
mercy.  Priile  comes  from  forgetting  Goil  and  form- 
ing fal.se  judgments  on  oneself  or  others  from  the 
worhl's  standjioint,  c.q.  I)t8"'»,  Is  lU'--'»,  Lk  17'° 
18'""",  2  Co  Kl'^.  (2)  ('rom  man's  dependence  upon 
God  follows  the  principle  that  there  can  l>u  no  true 
advance   without  reudiness  to  receive  grace,   i.e. 


humility.  God  demands  of  man  that  he  should 
humbly  ask  for  help,  that  he  should  open  his  mouth 
wide  that  God  may  fill  it.  St.  Paul  attributes  the 
.Jews'  failure  to  their  not  subjecting  themselves  to 
this  condition  (Ro  lO").  Abr.iham  is  an  example  of 
the  humility  whose  prayer  God  hears  (Gn  18-''-''''). 
(3)  As  sons  who  owe  all  to  their  Father,  men  are 
bound  to  obey,  and  humility  is  thus  closely  con- 
nected with  obi.dience.  The  command  to  perform 
acts,  even  those  which  to  the  natural  man  seem 
foolish,  is  the  test  of  the  humility  and  faith  which 
God  will  ble-ss :  thus  Naaman  (2  K  5").  Similarly, 
circumcision  is,  in  metaphor,  connected  with  humil- 
ity (Lv  26-",  Dt  10"  30").  (4)  In  2  Ch  32^  33" 
34-'  ri'/icntance  and  conversion  are  identified  with 
humbling  oneself.  God  sends  chasti.seraenta  to 
humble  men  and  bring  them  to  a  better  mind 
(Ps  119",  La  3^  n;;',  the  same  root  as  is  commonly 
used  for  humlile);  but  man  can  refuse  to  learn  the 
lesson  (Ex  10^,  2  Ch  Se''-"- »»).  Fasting  as  a  self- 
imposed  chastisement  is  often  connected  with 
humility  (1  K  21-"'-  ■■=>,  Ezr  8»  etc.). 

Humility  as  regards  one's  fellow-men  fills  a  much 
smaller  .si)ace,  especially  in  OT,  than  humility  to- 
wanls  God.  It  was  often  inculcated  by  Christ 
(Mt  IS'-*  20^-=*) ;  and  St.  Paul  connects  it  directly 
with  love  (1  Co  13'),  while  jealousy  and  envy, 
sins  which  have  their  root  in  pride,  are  reckoned 
amon;^  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal  G-'"-  "). 
So  ill  I'll  2^"°  he  condemns  f.action  and  vainglory, 
and  commends  the  '  lowliness  of  mind '  in  which 
each  counts  '  other  better  than  himself  ;  not  looking 
each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each  of  j-ou  also 
to  the  things  of  others.'  Such  a  'mind'  conforms 
to  the  pattern  of  the  humility  of  the  .Son  of  God, 
who  emptied  Himself  and  became  incarnate. 

We  can  only  touch  lightly  on  the  humility  of 
Christ,  which  was  shown  in  His  earthly  life  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  abhorred  not  tlie  Virgin's 
womb,  and  the  lowly  circumstances  of  His  birth 
have  ever  been  the  theme  of  Christian  artists  and 
poet.s.  The  humility  of  the  thirty  years'  subjec- 
tion to  His  parents,  and  of  the  three  years  of  un- 
cea-sin^:  toil,  privation,  andopjiosition,  was  crowned 
when  He  enflured  the  cross,  despising  shame  ( He 
12-).  AVe  niivy  notice  specially  His  pr.iying  (Lk 
9"  etc.).  His  admitting  weariness,  distress,  and 
pain  (Jn  4",  Mk  14",  Jn  19*'),  and  the  solemn  words 
and  acts  by  which  He  inculcated  humility  (Mt  11^ 
and  .In  13'^'").  At  the  .same  time.  He  as.serted  His 
authority  (e.y.  to  forgive  sins,  to  judge  men,  to 
found  an  undying  Church)  ;  He  proclaimed  Him- 
self as  the  only  way  to  God,  etc.  (Jn  14')  ;  He 
claimed  that  He  alone  knew  the  Father  of  right 
(Mt  11-'').  And  He  felt  and  expressed  burning 
indignation  at  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  and  blind  seir 
complacency.  St.  Paul  followed  His  examiile,  and 
in  him  too  we  see  that  humility  is  compatible  with 
righteous  indignation,  and  even  with  just  and  true 
self-assertion. 

It  is  worth  observing  also  that  St.  Peter,  who 
was  at  first  the  tyiie  of  self-reliant  l)oKlne.ss  (.Mt 
Iga  2(j»-»)j  ia  afterwards  particularly  careful  to 
dwell  OQ  the  need  of  humility  (I  P  2""»  3*" 
5'-  »•  •).  \V.  O.  BURUOWS. 

HUMTAH  (npipn). — A  city  of  Judah,  noticed  neil 
to  Hebron,  Jos  1^".     The  site  is  doubtful. 

HUNGER.— See  Food. 

HUNTING  (i«,  Bripfittr,  iyptfittr,  vfnor,  ea/tio, 
cnpiu  vfiuitione,  rapio  pr<rditm,  '  to  hunt '  j  T!«,  ."n-j, 
0/ipa,  O^ptv/ia,  iriaiTiatiit,  veniiniii,  veniitio,  cif>aria, 
'  iiuntini;,'  '  venison  '  ;  i.'s,  Oij/xittji,  v<tuitor, 
'  hunter  ;  i;",  O^fiior,  especially  in  yyf  'in;i3,  n:: 
n¥'7i  ^*  Oripior  T^t  y^t,  t4  (hj^or  t4  dyptor,  be»t%a 
terra,  agri,  etc.). 
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When  the  earliest  extant  documents  orij;innteil, 
the  Israelites  had  not  only  passed  out  of,  but  liad 


entirclj'  forgotten  that 


mly  pi 
Israel 


ever  passed  throu"li, 


that  stage  in  the  development  of  primitive  tribes 
at  which  men's  chief  business  and  resource  is 
hunting'.  Adam  (Gn  3")  and  Cain  (4-)  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  Abel  is  a  shepherd  (i'6.).  Israel, 
in  the  persons  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  is  contrasted 
with  the  hunting  tribes,  Ishmael,  the  'archer' 
(Gm  21-"  E),  and  Ksau,  the  'cunning  hunter' 
(tin  25'-''  J)  ;  it  is  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Assyria, 
wlu)  is  'a  mighty  hunter  before  J'"  (Gn  10"  K). 
Hebrew,  liowever,  preserves  a  trace  of  the  hunting 
Htage  of  primitive  society,  nys  ziUUdi,  by  ety- 
mology 'hunting'  or  'game,'  and  so  used  in 
Kethihh  of  Gn  27',  is  regularly  used  for  provision 
(Gn  42^  etc.)  ;  thus  suggesting  a  time  when 
game  was  the  ordinary  food. 

Moreover,  in  historic  times,  liunting  was  neither 
a  conmion  nor  a  favourite  occupation  in  Israel. 
The  account  of  Jacob  and  Esau  shows  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  addicted  to  hunting.  Other 
references  to  hunting  are  general  and  casual ;  no 
actual  hunt  is  ever  mentioned.  The  references  to 
lions,  leopards,  bears,  etc.  etc.,  and  the  lists  of 
clean  and  unclean  animals  (Dt  14),  show  that  both 
l>ig  and  small  game  were  abundant.  But  the  only 
instances  we  meet  with  are  where  a  shepherd  or 
wayfarer  has  to  defend  himself  or  his  charge  ;  of. 
the  supposed  fate  of  Josepli  (Gn  Z~^),  Samson  (Jg 
M»  IS''),  David  (1  S  IT*"-"),  Benaiah  (2  S  23=", 
apparently  something  more  than  an  act  of  self- 
defence),  the  unnamed  prophet  of  1  K  IS^'' ;  cf. 
also  Is  5==  3P,  Am  3'=.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
allusions  in  Lv  17",  1  S  26=°  '  as  when  one  doth 
hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains,'  Job  10"  38"" 
41-'>',  Pr  12"  etc.  etc.,  show  that  the  Israelites 
were  familiar  with  hunting  ;  and  the  gazelle  (";>) 
and  the  hart  ('>;n)  are  referred  to  as  ordinary 
articles  of  diet  (Dt  12"'-  ^),  and  are  mentioned 
with  the  roebuck  (nion;  1  K  4^)  as  part  of  the  pro- 
vision made  for  Solomon's  table.  Bows  and 
arrows  (Gn  27'),  slings  (1  S  17*),  nets  (Job  I'J", 
Ps  9",  Is  51="  etc.),  snares  and  traps  (ns  Am  3», 
c'piD  Am  3"),  cf.  the  group  of  terms  in  Job  IS"'", 
were  used  to  catch  game,  especially  wild  birds. 
Also  pits  (nnj  Is  24",  noi?  Ps  35')  were  dug  as 
traps  for  larger  animals  ;  and  sometimes  a  net 
was  concealed  (Ps  35')  in  such  a  pit.  The  few 
references  to  hunting  furnish  us  with  names  of 
some  of  the  animals  hunted  and  instruments  used, 
but  ail'ord  scarcely  any  data  as  to  details  in  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  or  the  methods  of 
hunting. 

The  comparative  indifference  of  the  Israelites  to 
hunting  is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember 
how  devoted  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  kings  and 
nobles  were  to  the  pursuit ;  their  monuments 
depict  many  hunting  scenes.  It  is  true  that  our 
Hebrew  documents  probably  come  from  the  central 
districts  at  a  time  when  they  were  too  densely 
populated  for  much  sport.  AVe  might  hear  more 
of  hunting  if  we  had  earlier  writings  from  the 
frontier  lands  south  of  Judah  and  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  Apocryplia  we  read  in  Sirach  of  a  decoy 
partridge  in  a  cage  (ll*"),  of  a  gazelle  taken  in  a 
snare  (27="),  and  of  the  use  of  game  for  food  (3G'»). 

Jos.  (Ant.  IV.  viii.  9)  refers  to  hunting  dogs, 
which  are  never  mentioned  in  OT,  and  tells  us 
that  Horod  the  Great  was  a  mighty  hunter  (Ant. 
XV.  vii.  7,  XVI.  X.  3;  BJi.  x.xi.  13). 

NT  only  uses  a  few  metaphors  borrowed  from 
hunting  (c.q.  Lk  11"  OrtpeZaai ;  Lk  21'»,  Ro  ll^ 
1  Ti  3'  6^  2  Ti  2=«,  7ra7(s ;  Mt  22»  Tray^diieiy).  See, 
further.  Net,  Snare,  and  the  articles  on  animals. 

LrrKaATlTRE.— Eenzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  1894,  p.  204  f.;  Nowack, 
UAri.  derEeb.  Arch.  1894,  L  221,  222. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 


HUPHAM   (D;in,    LXX  omits),    Nu    26»».  —  Se« 

HUI'I'I.M. 

HUPPAH  (npn  'canopy,'  •  chamber ').--A  priest 
of  the  13tli  course,  1  Ch  24".     See  Gknealooy. 

HUPPIM  (D-5n,  perh.  'coverings').— The  head  of 
a  Benjamite  family,  his  precise  parentage  being 
obscure,  Gn  46-'  P,  1  Ch  7'^- '»,  Nu  2(y^  (Hupham)  P. 

HUR  (Tin). — 1.  ('Up)  mentioned  with  Aaron  aa 
the  comjianion  of  Moses  during  the  battle  between 
the  Israelites  under  Jo.shua  and  the  Amalekites 
(Ex  17'"'  '=).  He  was  also  with  Aaron  while  Moses 
ascended  Mt.  Sinai  (Ex  24'*;  all  E). 

2.  ("f2p)  a  Judahite,  the  grandfather  of  Bezalel 
the  chief  artificer  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex  31=  = 
353"  3S== ;  all  P).  The  Chronicler  traces  back  his 
descent  through  Caleb  and  Hezron  to  Perez  (1  Ch 
219. 20. M  414^  2Ch  1'),  while  Josephus  (Ant.  III. 
ii.  4,  vi.  1)  makes  this  Hur  the  husband  of  Miriam 
and  iilentical  with  Hur  No.  1  above. 

3.  (Oil/))  one  of  the  live  kin"s  of  Midian,  who, 
with  Balaam,  were  slain  by  the  Israelites  under 
Phinehas  after  the  'matter  of  Peor '  (Nu  31"). 
Tlie  incident  is  referred  to  in  Jos  13=',  where  the 
kings  are  described  as  'chiefs'  (cn";'^)  of  Midian, 
and  '  princes '  (d'J'PJ)  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites. 

4.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  an  Ephraimite,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  twelve  olficers  of  Solomon 
who  '  pro\'ided  victuals  for  the  king  and  his 
household  every  month'  (1  K  4",  where  RV  reads 
Bkn-hur).  Klostermann  (in  loc.)  restores  '  Aza- 
riah,  the  son  of  Zadok  tlie  priest  (from  v.=),  in 
Beth-boron  in  the  hill-country  of  Epliraim.'  He 
appeals  to  B  and  Luc.  Banip,  which  he  regards  as  an 
error  for  Boifliip  =  Beth-horon  (jhi-rn';,  corrupted  in 
the  Hebrew  to  nirrja  ;  A  Bh  vlds  "iip).  The  further 
reading  of  A  (Bf^;')  he  takes  as  presupposing  ;na, 
in  itself  a  corruption  of  [riin  =  the  priest.  K.  s  con- 
iectural  emendation  of  the  text  is  very  ingenious, 
out  can  hardly  be  considered  as  prob.able.  No 
doubt  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  name  of  the  officer  in  question  has  been  lost. 

5.  (LXX  omits)  The  father  of  Rephaiali,  who 
ruled  over  half  the  district  of  Jerusalem  and 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  tlie  walls  (Neb  3"). 

J.  V.  Stennino. 
HURAI.— See  HiDDAI. 

HURAM  (m.m).— 1.  A  Benjamite  (1  Ch  8").  See 
Genealogy.    2.  3.  See  Hikam. 


HURI  (nm). 
alogy. 


-A  Gadite,  1   Ch  5'*.     See  Gene- 


HDSBANDRY The  '  husband '  is  originally  the 

'  master  of  the  house '  (Icel.  hiis,  a  '  house,'  and 
buandi,  '  inhabiting '),  but  the  word  is  used  in  AV 
only  in  the  mod.  sense  of  a  married  man.  See 
Family,  Marriage. 

So  a  busbandman  is  a  householder,  as  Mt  20' 
Wye.  '  The  kyngdam  of  hevenes  is  lie  to  an  husbond 
man'  (Tind.  and  all  others  'householder'),  but  in 
AV  it  always  means  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  a  far- 
mer. Then  '  husbandry '  is  first  the  occuii.ition  of 
a  husbandman,  2Ch  26'''  'he  had  much  caltle,  both 
in  the  low  country  and  in  the  plains  :  husbandmen 
also,  and  vinedressers  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
Carniel  :  for  he  loved  husbandry'  (n^'js,  lit.,  as 
AVm,  'ground');  1  Es  4'  'Those  that  are  no 
soldiers,  and  have  not  to  do  with  wars,  but  use 
husbandry '  (yeiiipyovcnii  -niv  yfiv)  ;  Sir  7'°  '  Hate  not 
laborious  work,  neither  husbandry '  (-^eupylav). 
But,  secondly,  in  1  Co  3°  'husbandry'  is  nsed 
figuratively  in  the  sense  of  '  that  which  is  culti- 
vated ' :  '  ye  are  God's  husbandry '  (Beov  yewpytov. 


HUSHAH 
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lit.,  as  RVm,  '  God's  field  ').  The  first  meaning  is 
common.     Thus  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It,  II.  iii.  ti5 — 

*  But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'at  a  rott«n  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  a^  a  blos-'^om  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  huHbandry.' 

Golding,  Justine,  fol.  181,  'The  women  have  all 
tlie  doyng  in  houskeping  and  husband  rie,  and  the 
men  geve  themselfa  to  warre  and  rolibyng.'  The 
second  meaning  is  rare,  being  in  1  Co  3"  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  word  to  suit  the  Gr.,  as  Shaks.  uses 
'  liusbandry '  of  the  product  of  husbandry  in 
Henry  V.  v.  ii.  39— 

'  Alofi !  she  hath  from  France  too  lon^  been  chased, 
And  all  her  husbandry  dolh  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility.' 

J.  Hastings. 

HUSHAH  (■vin,  'n<riv),  the  son  of  Ezer,  the  son 
of  Hur  (sfo  IIuu  2),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Probably  H.  represents  the  name  of  a 
place,   otlierwi.se   unknown,   in  Judah  (1  Ch  4*). 

See  HUSIIATHITE. 

HDSHAI  ('^n,  Xowei,  Chusai). — An  Archite 
(2  S  15^-  17'-"),  i.e.  a  native  of  'the  border  of  the 
Archites'  (.Jos  1G=)  to  the  W.  of  Uethel.  See 
Arbite.  He  is  further  described  as  '  the  friend 
of  David '  (in  .i;:t  lo'^'),  while  at  2  S  IG'"  the  two 
titles  are  united.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  LXX  is  right  in  reading  '  the  Archite,  the 
friend  of  Da\'id,'  at  2  S  15'-,  though  its  rendering 
6  ipx'^Taipof  represents  a  strange  combination  of  the 
gentilic  name  (in  a  Gra;cized  form)  and  iroipos, 
the  whole  =  'cliief  companion.'  At  the  rebellion 
of  Absalom  he  was  induced  by  David  to  act  as 
if  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  king's  son.  By 
BO  doing  he  was  enabled  both  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  Ahithophel  and  to  keep  David  informed  (by 
means  of  Ahiniaaz  and  Jonathan,  the  sons  of 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  prie.sts)  of  the  progress 
of  events  in  Jerusalem  (2  S  IC'-IT^).  He  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  the  father  of  Baana, 
one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  oflicers  (1  K 
4'").  G.  Buchanan  Gray  {Hebrew  Proper  Nanics, 
p.  323)  suggests  that  'V^n  may  be  a  parallel  forma- 
tion to  ^'Itj  (Abishai),  the  m  being  dropped  as  in 
oyn,  ''S'n.  J.  i'".  StenNING. 

HUSHAM.— A  king  of  Edom,  Gn  36"- »  (D;'n)  = 
ICh  l"«(cyin). 

HUSHATHITE  ("npn-T;  B  4 'A<rTorwff«(, 'Ai-weWrTjj, 
'ASei,  QuiiTaOfl,  'laaOel ;  A  'jLovaacrruvOet,  'kawBelTTt^, 
'la$fl  in  6  'AauBi),  Ouiroffi).  probably  =  an  inhabitant 
of  Husha.  This  description  is  applied  to  Sibdkcai 
(wh.  .see),  one  of  David  s  '  thirty  '  heroes  (2  8  21"  = 
1  Ch  20^,  2  S  23=^=1  Ch   ll'*  27").     In  the  Utter 

Eassage  of  2  S  the  Hebrew  reads  'Jii?  (Mebunnai), 
ut  a  comparison  with  the  parallel  lists  makes  it 
clear  that  we  must  read  Sibbecai  as  in  21"  (•;?;). 
B  A  read  ix  tSiv  vl^v  (  =  •;;;) ;  but  many  MSS  have 
Za^ovxai,  Luc.  ^a^SeW.  In  1  Ch  ll-«  27"  the  gen- 
tilic name  appears  as  Hushshathite  ('ly"?). 

J.  r.  Sten'ning. 
HUSHIM  (D'pn).  —  1.  The  eponyni  of  a  Danite 
family,  Lin  46-",'  called  in  Nu  20'-  Shuham.  In 
I  Ch  7'^  Hushim  seems  to  bo  a  Benjamite,  but 
it  is  possible  that  for  '  sons  of  Aher '  wo  should 
road  '  sons  of  another '  (-nx,  not  a  nropcr  name),  i.e. 
Dan  (80  QPB,  nd  Inc.).  See  further  GENKAI.onv, 
VIII.  6  note.  2.  The  wife  of  Shaharaim  the  Ben- 
jamite, 1  Ch  8»(DVin)  8"  (nVn).        J.  A.  Seldie. 

HUSKS  (Kpdno).— These  are  the  pods  of  the 
Carol)  Tree,  Ceratonin  Si/iyun,  L.,  tlie  khnrni'ih  or 
khiirruh  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  fine  trrc  with  a 
hrniisplierical  coinus,  often  40  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  foliage  is  dark,  glossy  evergreen.  The  leaves 
are   pinnate,   of   three   to  four  pairs    of    oblong. 


obtuse  to  retuse,  or  obovate  leaflets,  2  to  3  in. 
long,  and  IJ  to  2  broad.  The  tree  is  dioecious. 
The  flowers  are  in  short  racemes,  the  staminata 
reduced  to  five  stamens  on  a  top-shaped  calyx.  Tlie 
pods  are  from  5  to  10  in.  long,  1  to  IJ  broad,  and 
I  to  i  of  an  in.  thick.     They  consist  of  a  leathery 


TIIK  CAROB  TRKU,  cbratonta  siliqua,  l. 

(On  the  left  side  is  a  hedge  of  Indian  Fig,  the  plant  on  which 
the  Cochineal  grows.) 

case,  enclosing  a  sweet  pulpy  substance,  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded.  This  pulp  is  edible  and 
nutritious,  and  often  eaten  by  the  poorer  people. 
The  pods  are  ground  and  boiled,  in  order  to  extract 
the  saccharine  substance,  which  has  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  tre.acle,  and  is  used  as  food.  The 
name  St.  John's  Bread,  applied  to  tliese  pods,  is 
from  a  tradition  that  they  were  the  locusts  which 
that  prophet  ate  in  the  wilderness  (Mt  3^  Mk  1°). 
But  this  tr.ulilion  is  contrary  to  the  text  of  the 
Gospels.  There  are  also  no  carob  trees  in  the 
wilderness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  prodigal  son  eating  the  pods  (Lk  15'"). 

G.  E.  Pc-iT. 
HUZZAB  (3*^). — A  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
wliitli  occurs  only  in  Nah  2'.  It  may  be  taken 
either  as  a  verb  or  a  noun.  Gesenius  adopts  the 
former  of  the.se  alternatives,  connects  the  word 
with  the  preceding  verse,  and  translates,  '  the 
palace  is  dissolved  and  made  to  flow  down '  (:vi 
being  Hoph.  of  3;?,  unused  in  Qal=_/?oir).  Others 
make  it  Hoph.  of  ns;  and  tr.  '  it  is  decreed  '  (UVm). 
Far  better  suited  to  the  context  is  the  interpreta- 
tion followed  in  the  t^jxt  of  both  AV  and  RV, 
which  finds  in  H.  a  reference  to  the  Assyr.  queen. 
It  niaj'  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  Mas- 
soretic  vocalization  of  the  word  is  correct.  Both 
Luther  and  Wellhausen  content  themselves  with 
the  simple  rendering  'die  Kfinigin '  ;  Kautzsch 
leaves  the  clause  untranslated,  holding  that  the 
text  is  corrupt,  and  that  :si  represents  a  noun 
u-ith  the  article,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  designa- 
tion of  the  queen  of  As-syria.  Wellhausen  (AVrin. 
Projihet.  32,  158)  suggests  that  Assyriology  may 
yet  clear  up  the  question.  The  LXX  i)  iirlnrriiait 
gives  us  no  help  (<'f.  Nowack  and  A.  B.  Davidson, 
ad  loc,  also  the  latter  and  Chej-ne  in  Expos.  Times, 
vii.  5GS,  viii.  4S).  J.  A.  Selbik. 

HYACINTH.— See  Jacinth. 

HY/ENA  (iii3»  [prob.  textual  error  loriiciifAhhM, 
faua].  ^lilihiiit'  18  almost  identical  with  the  Arab. 
dab'  [pi.  diibu'],  which  signifies  a  hijirnn). — This 
aniinal  is  quite  common  in  all  Syria  anil  Palestine, 
lis  den  is  often  in  a  roikhcwn  tomb  or  a  cave.  It 
freq.  exhumes  the  Iwdics  of  the  dead,  and  devour! 
them.     It  breaks  or  gnaws  the  bones  of  its  liiduuui 
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meal  to  extract  the  marrow.  It  will,  when  pressed 
by  liun;^er,  attack  lar^e  animals,  and  even  men. 
The  piussage  in  which  z/ibhun  occurs  (Jer  12")  is  a 
pari  of  a  series  of  images  illustrating  the  state  of 
God's  heritage.  If  it  be  rendered  '  mine  heritage 
is  to  me  the  ravenous  liya'na  (although  .t  in  o:in  is 
generally  taken  as  interrogative) ;  birds  of  prey 
are  against  her  round  about ;  go  ye,  assemble  all 
the  beu-sts  of  the  field,  bring  them  to  devour,'  the 
jiiiture  is  that  of  a  collection  of  the  hya'na,  jackals, 
foxes,  vultures,  ravens,  and  crows  around  a  carcase. 
The  meaning  then  would  be  that  the  chosen  people 
have  become  ravenous  beasts  and  birds,  which  are 
a.ssembled  to  devour  the  prey  they  have  slain. 
But  even  if  .i  be  taken  as  the  article,  it  is  dillicult 
to  reg.ard  I'say  as  other  than  predicate.  Another 
objection  to  translating  !,"3!t  b-i?  t/ie  rnvcnmis 
ht/(Fna,  is  that  o-y  is  always  in  OT  employed  for 
birds  of  prey  (Gn  15",  Job  28',  Is  18'  46",  Ezk  39*). 
But  it  mat/  mean  a  rnvcnuus  benst  as  well  as  bird, 
the  root  signifying  '  one  that  rushes '  on  its  prey  (cf. 
Arab,  saba  a,  to  rarin).  If  we  tr.  the  Rrsfni/ilbeast 
and  the  second  bird,  we  have  a  play  on  language 
conformable  to  Oriental  taste.  The  tr°  '  speckled 
bird '  (AV,  RV  and  the  majority  of  modern  com- 
mentators) is  derived  from  the  root  yax  '  dye '  (cf.  Jg 
5») yjy  ' dyed  stuU').  Siegfried-Stade (s.  o-j,') suggest 
the  emendation  vay  nsis  '  toin  by  the  liya;na.' 

The  expression  'Valley  of  Zeboim'  (IS  13") 
means  Valley  of  Hyanas.  G.  E.  Post. 

HYDASPES  rTSdffTTT,!).  —  The  name  of  a  river 
mentioned  along  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
(Jth  1*),  and  in  such  a  context  as  to  imply  that  it 
must  be  soui'ht  for  on  the  Babylono  •  Median 
frontier.  Probably,  however,  there  ia  a  confusion 
with  the  Hydaspes  in  N.W.  India,  a  circumstance 
which,  considering  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  Bk.  of  JuditTi,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Hydaspes  (for  Vitnsta)  is  an  assimilation  to  the 
Eranian  pcrsotial  nama  Hud/idspa,  'possessing  well- 
equipped  horses'  (Diod.  II.  vi.  1  ;  Heliodor.  lOG, 
17;  Pseudo  -  Callisth.  ir.  x.  2;  Horace,  Sat.  11. 
viii.  14).  Of  course  no  river  could  possibly  be  called 
by  such  a  name,  and  it  is  simply  a  mistake  of 
Strabo  or  his  authorities  when  the  Vitasta  (the 
modem  BSKat  or  Jalam)  appears  in  his  pages  as  tlie 
Hydaspes.  F.  Hom.mel. 

HYMEN^DS  ('TM^raios).— A  false  teacher  of  the 
time  of  St.  Paul.  His  name  occurs  twice  in  the 
Epp.  to  Timothy,  but  there  only  in  the  NT.  On 
the  first  occasion  he  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alexander  (see  Alexander,  No.  4)  as  having 
'  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith,'  and  in 
consequence  both  have  been  '  delivered  unto  Satan, 
that  they  might  be  taught  not  to  blaspheme  '  (1  Ti 
!'••  ^).  On  the  second  occasion  he  and  Philetus 
(which  see)  are  characterized  as  '  men  who  concern- 
ing the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of 
some  '  (2  Ti  2"- '»).  Mosheim,  indeed,  and  others 
have  held  that  two  different  persons  must  be 
referred  to,  on  account  of  the  milder  terms  of  con- 
demnation used  in  the  second  passage.  But  these 
arise  naturally  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case 
it  is  the  man's  diseased  moral  state  which  is  in 
view,  a  state  requiring  for  its  amendment  the 
severest  personal  treatment ;  while  in  the  second 
the  apostle  is  thinking  rather  of  the  doctrinal 
error  mto  which  H.  had  fallen. 

This  error  is  described  generally  as  '  saying  that 
the  resuneetion  is  i)ast  already,'  and  in  the  absence 
of  further  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  full  extent  of  the  heresy.  But  it  seems  most 
probable  that  H.  liad  yielde'd  to  what  we  know  to 
Lave  been  a  very  prevalent  Gnostic  tendency, 
springing  from  an  undue  contempt  for  the  body, 


namely,  denying  the  resurrection  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  attaciiing  to  the  word  only  a  spiritual 
meaning.  Everj'thing  in  Scripture,  according  to 
this  view,  that  referred  to  a  future  state  of  being, 
in  so  far  as  it  involved  a  bodily  resurrection,  was 
explained  or  allegorized  away,  and  stress  was  laid 
only  on  the  resurrection  of  the  soul  from  sin, 
regarding  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  '  pa.st 
already.'  The  deadly  danger  of  this  error  is  shown 
by  the  apostle's  description  of  it  as  '  a  gangrene,' 
which,  if  not  at  once  destroyed,  would  sjirc.ad  and 
corrupt  the  whole  eomnnmitv  ;  and  in  supjiort  of 
this  prediction,  and  as  helping  further  to  define 
the  erroneous  character  of^  II. 's  teaching,  com- 
mentators "enerally  adduce  from  the  Fathers  such 
passages  as  Iren;cus,  liar.  II.  xxxi.  2,  where  certain 
Iieretics  are  described  as  holding  '  that  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  is  simply  an  acquaintance 
with  that  truth  which  they  proclaim,'  and  Ter- 
tullian,  de  Rcsurr.  19,  where  we  read  of  some  '  who 
distort  into  some  imaginary  sense  even  the  most 
clearly  described  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  alleging  that  even  death  itself  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  spiritual  sense.  .  .  .  Wherefore  that  also 
must  be  held  to  be  the  resurrection,  when  a  man  is 
reanimated  by  access  to  the  truth,  and  having 
dispersed  the  death  of  ignorance,  and  being 
endowed  with  new  life  by  God,  has  burst  forth 
from  the  sepulchre  of  the  old  man.' 

With  regard  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  upon  H.,  considerable  diil'erence  of  opinion 
has  i>revailed.  By  the  '  delivering  unto  Satan,' 
or  more  literally  '  the  Satan  '  (riji  laTnv^],  '  the 
Evil  One  in  his  most  distinct  personality  '  (Ellicott, 
in  loc),  some  have  understood  simply  excommuni- 
cation from  the  Church.  But  in  the  parallel  passage 
1  Co  5^  'delivering  unto  Satan'  seems  to  bedis- 
tinjjuished  from  excommunication  in  itself,  which 
is  denoted  by  '  taking  away '  or  '  putting  away 
from  among  you  '  (cf.  v.'  with  vv.*-  ").  Others  in 
consequence  refer  the  words  rather  to  the  infliction 
of  some  bodily  loss  or  suffering,  such  as  we  find,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Job.  But  this  does  not 
meet  the  full  and  authoritative  nature  of  the 
apostle's  language,  '  Whom  I  delivered  (irop^5u/vo) 
unto  Satan.  It  is  best,  therefore  (with  Meyer, 
Ellicott,  and  others),  to  combine  both  interpreta- 
tions, and  to  understand  by  the  expre.ssiun  (he 
liighest  form  of  excommunication,  by  which  the 
condemned  person  was  not  only  cut  off  from  all 
Christian  privileges,  but  subjected  besides  to  soma 
bodily  disease  or  death.  It  was  a  sentence  appar- 
ently which  on  account  of  its  awful  nature  was  not 
pronounced  by  the  Church,  but  only  by  an  apostle 
(cf.  the  somewhat  analogous  cases  of  Ananias  and 
Sa]iphira  Ac  5,  and  Elymas  Ac  13"),  though  in 
certain  circumstances  the  apostle  could  empower 
others  to  pass  sentence  for  liini  (1  Co  5'- ■*).  It  is 
further  of  importance  to  observe  that  both  here 
and  in  1  Co  5°  the  remedial  intention  of  the  punish- 
ment is  emphasized.  In  the  latter  ease  the  flesh  is 
destroyed,  '  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus';   while  U.  and  his  com- 

S anion  were  delivered  to  Satan,  not  for  their  final 
estruction,  but  that '  the}'  miglit  be  taught  (jraiSfu- 
duaiv  in  NT  sense  of  teaching  by  disciplining  or 
chastening)  not  to  blaspheme.'  [See  further 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  432;  Curse,  p.  534'>;  and  in 
addition  to  the  couimentators,  cf.  Suicer,  Thesaur. 
ii.  p.  940,  and  Bingham,  Antiq.  XVI.  ii.  15]. 

G.  MiLLIGAN. 

HYMN  IN  NT  (for  OT  see  Poetry  and  Song).— 
The  use  of  hymns  among  Christians  was  common 
from  the  first  existence  of  the  Church,  both  in 
pulilic  worship  and  in  private  life  (1  Co  H's-^s, 
Eph  5",  Col  3'»,  Ja  5",  Ac  16^),  such  hymns  being 
treated  not  only  as  the  natural  expression  of  reli- 
gious emotion,  but  also  as  a  method  of  instractioo 
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{diSdtTKOifTei  Kal  uovOerouvrfS  iavroui  ^aX^oIj,  Col  I.e.). 
The  fullest  description  of  them  is  the  triple  division 
into  \j/a\piol,  Vfwoi,  ifSai  iri>fviJ.aTiKal  (Epli-Col).  Of 
these  tpaX/iit  is  properly  '  a  song  with  musical 
accompaniment,'  and  doubtless  includes  the  OT 
I'salms :  ifivos,  a  song  in  praise  of  God  or  of 
'  famous  men '  (ef.  Sir  44'  Traripuii  i'^j-os),  such  as 
that  in  Ac  4*'''''' ;  ifor]  irvtuiiaTiKi),  any  song  on  a 
Kjiiritual  theme,  such  perliajis  as  Eph  5".  But 
the  distinction  is  not  technical,  and  cannot  be 
jiressed  rigidly,  for  viJ.vot  is  used  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  (Ps  71-",  Jos.  Ant.  VII.  xii.  3),  and  both  vijlvo% 
and  ifSi)  occur  frequently  in  the  titles  of  those 
Psalms  [.see  Trench,  AT  Syn.  s.v.  ;  Ltft.  on  Col  3'"]. 

Such  Christian  hymns  would  naturally  be  either 
direct  importations  from  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  and  Synagogue,  or  the  fresh  utterances  of 
Christian  inspiration  inlluenced  in  form  by  these 
Jewish  models  (cf.  He  2'^ ;  Philo,  in  Flacc.  14,  tic 
Vit.  Cont.  §§3.  10.  11  ;  Driver,  /.y'/"  pp.  359-367; 
Edersheim,  The  Temple,  its  ministry  and  serviees, 
pp.  56,  143).  A  reference  to  a  purely  Jewish  hymn 
18  found  in  Mt  26*',  probably  the  latter  half  of  the 
Hallel,  Pss  115-118,  used  in  tlie  paschal  services; 
but  an  entirely  dillcrent  hymn,  professedly  Chris- 
tian, yet  of  a  strong  Gnostic  tinge,  and  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  will  be  found  attributed  to 
our  Lord  on  this  occasion  in  the  Acta  Johannis, 
c.  U  {Texts  and  Studies,  v.  1),  and  fragments  of 
it  are  discussed  by  Aug.  Ep.  iv.  237,  §§  4^. 

The  fresh  utterances  of  Christian  inspiration 
often  fell  into  an  exalted  and  poetic  form  of  ex- 
pression which  make  it  ditlicult  to  draw  the  line 
between  prose  and  poetry.  Thus  the  enthusiastic 
acclamation  of  the  crowd  (Mt  21"  =  Mk  11",  Lk 
19"),  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Church  on  the 
release  of  the  apostles  (.\c  4^'°),  the  hymn  of  the 
love  of  man  (1  Co  13)  and  of  the  love  of  God  (Ito 
S"'"*"),  the  praise  of  God's  blessings  in  Eph  P" 
with  the  triple  refrain  ih  (iraivav  t^s  SiJ?;?  oiJtou 
(»•  "•  ") ;  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself,  in  the  more 
elaborate  form  given  by  Mt  6""  '  with  its  invoca- 
tion, its  first  triplet  of  single  clauses  with  one 
common  burden  expressed  after  the  third  but 
implied  with  all,  and  its  second  triplet  of  double 
clauses  variously  antithetical  in  form  and  sense ' 
(see  \VH,  ii.  pp.  319,  320), — all  these  have  a  quasi- 
rhythmical  structure  which  only  just  fails  short  of 
the  level  of  poetic  hymn. 

In  other  passages  we  have  probably  fragments 
from  hymns  already  in  use  in  tlie  Church,  e.g. 
Eph  5"  (perhaps  a  baptismal  hymn  addressed  to 
the  new  convert),  1  Ti  3'",  which  should  be  arranged 
in  two  strophes,  each  containing  three  lines  ;  per- 
haps 1  Co  2',  and  the  half-stereotyped  doxologies 
of  1  Ti  1"  6'«,  2  Ti  4",  Kev  4"-  "  5"-  "■  "  7'"-'"  U"- 
n.  18  \o\a-vi  15s.  4 191.  a.  m  finally,  the  most  elabor- 
ate structure  Lb  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelical 
Canticles  given  by  St.  Luke,  viz.: — 

(a)  l*"-".  The  Magnificat,  based  very  largely 
npon  the  language  of  the  OT,  cspeeiafly  of  the 
Song  of  Hannah  (1  S  2'-"'),  and  fulling  naturally 
into  four  strophes  (i.)  «•",  (ii.)  «••»',  (iii.)  "»,  (iv.) 
•*•  "  (Plummer,  ad  loe.). 

(6)  l**-".  T/U  He.ncdictus,  modelled  upon  the 
language  of  the  OT  prophets  and  upon  the  eighteen 
Benedictions  used  in  the  Temide  service.  This 
falls  into  two  halves  (""•  "■"),  the  first  half  con- 
taining three  strophes  (««-«»■ '"■'■•'■  "■■■»),  and  the 
second  only  two  ""•  ""'•  (Plummer,  ad  loe.  ; 
Edersheim.  Jestis  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  158). 

(r)  2'*.  The  Glnrin  in  Exrel.iis.  In  this  the 
clauses  are  carefully  halanclsil,  whether  arranged 
in  a  double  or  triple  form.  It  was  early  used  in 
the  Church  as  a  morning  hymn  {A/wst.  Const. 
vii.  47),  and  is  found  in  a  coflection  of  hymns  at 
the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  Codex  Alex,  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  also  incorporated  in  the  Latin  Liturgies; 


but  from  very  early  times  it  existed  in  a  double 
form  ;  for  while  the  morning  hymn  seems  always 
to  have  read  fi'Soxia,  the  text  of  St.  Luke  and  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  Liturgies  support  tcSoKlat 
(Plummer,  ad  loe.;  WH,  ii.  App.  52-56). 

(rf)  •'■^■^■.  The  A'unc  Dimittis  :  falling  into  three 
strophes  ^-  *>•"• '",  and  early  (Apost.  Const,  vii.  48) 
used  as  an  evening  hymn  (Plummer,  ad  loe.). 

Eor  the  later  development  of  Christian  hymns 
see  Pliny,  Ep.  97  ;  Ignat.  Eph.  4,  Jloin.  2  ;  Martyr. 
{Ant.  Act.)  7;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  13;  Ter- 
tullian,  Apol.  39 ;  Duchesne,  Origines  du  Culte 
Clirftien,  iv.  §  3  ;  Kay.ser,  Bcitrage  zur  altesten 
Kirclicn-hymnen  ;  Christ  und  Paranika.s,  Artiho- 
Ionia  Grwca  Carminum  Christiayiorum ;  Daniel, 
Thesaurus  Hymnologicus ;  Julian,  Du:t.  of  Hymn- 
ology ;  art.  Hymn  in  Encycl.  Brit. ;  and  art. 
Verse-Writers  in  Smith,  Diet.  Chr.  Biog. 

W.  Lock. 

HYPOCRITE The  iroKpi-Hit  is  primarily  'one 

who  answers,'  OwoKpiferai ;  and  hence  (1)  'an  inter- 
preter,' and  (2)  'an  actor.'  This  is  the  commonest 
meaning  in  classical  Greek  (.\ristoph.  Plat.  Xen. 
etc.).  The  use  of  the  word  for  'a  pretender,' 
•hypocrite,'  is  not  cla.ssical.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  word  is  never  found  in  biblical  Gr.  of  an  iictor 
on  the  stage.  It  means  either  'one  who  acts  a 
false  part  in  life,'  i.e.  one  who  pretends  to  be  pious 
when  he  is  not,  or  (even  worse  than  this)  '  one 
who  is  utterly  bad,'  whether  he  acts  a  part  or  not. 
In  Job  it  is  twice  used  in  the  general  sense  of 
'  impious '  ;  ^a(ri\evutv  &if&puvov  vwoKpir-qv  awb  bvffKO- 
Xfas  \a.ou  (34""*) ;  and  uTroKpiTal  Kapdiq.  Td^ouffiif  $vp.6v 
(30").  In  Pr  U»  and  Is  33'*  Ac^^.  Sj-m.  and  Theod. 
have  i/To/tpiToI,  where  in  the  L.\X  we  have  aat^fh. 
The  same  is  true  of  Aq.  and  Theod.  in  Job  15", 
where  in  the  LXX  we  have  d<rf^^s ;  and  A(j.  has  it 
Job  20',  where  irapdi-o/ios  is  the  tr.  in  LXX.  In 
AV  of  OT  '  hypocrite'  occurs  in  Job  8"  13'"  l,->"  17' 
20'>27"34»"36'-',  Prll»,  Is9"33",  and  'hypocritical' 
in  Ps  35'°,  Is  10* — in  all  these  instances  as  a  mis- 
rendering  of  ■]??  '"odless'  or  '  profane,'  the  render- 
ing of  RV.  So  also  '  hypocrisy '  in  AV  of  Is  32"  is 
correctly  rendered  by  KV  '  prufaneness'  dJ"). 

In  Nr,  although  the  meaning  of  'pretendinj' 
to  be  religious  aiid  devout'  prevails  (Mt  6'^- '• '' 
7»  15'  23'^",  Mk  7",  Lk  6"  13"),  yet  the  more 
general  meaning  sometimes  occurs.  In  Mt  24" 
'shall  cut  him  asunder  and  appoint  his  portion 
with  the  impious  '  makes  better  sense  than  '  with 
the  hypocrites '  ;  and  here  Lk  has  '  with  the  un- 
faithful,' ficriL  Tuy  airlrruv  (12"),  instead  of  furi 
Tiii-  uTTOKpiTuf.  In  Lk  I'i"  this  general  meaning  is 
perhaps  as  suitable  as  the  other.  Conip.  Slk 
12"  with  Mt  22"  and  Lk  '20^;  where  Mk  has 
vTTi}Kpiuiv,  Mt  TrovT]piav,  and  Lk  irafoi'^mi',  which 
does  not  prove  that  the  three  terms  are  equivalent, 
hut  is  some  evidence  that  L'T6/cp«ns  may  mean 
'wickedness'  (Ilat«h,  Bihlical  Greek,  p.  92).  The 
term  includes  ilissimidatio  (Gal  2")  as  well  a.s 
simulatiu ;  and  concealment  of  convictions  wa.s 
common  among  opponents  of  the  gospel. 

Hy|iocril«s  are  compared  to  '  wliited  sepulchres, 
outwardly  beautiful,  but  full  of  unclcanncss'  (.Mt 
23-'') ;  to  '  the  tombs  which  appear  not,'  and  which 
defile  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  without 
their  being  aware  of  them  (Lk  11") ;  and  to  leaven 
(Lk  12').  And  hypocri.sy  is  condemned,  not  merely 
OS  a  gross  form  ot  deceit,  but  lus  folly,  for  it  never 
succeeds.  Sooner  or  later  the  inevitable  ex|)Osurc 
comes,  and  the  hypocrite  is  unmasked  (Lk  I'J'- '). 

A.    Pl.UMMEII. 

HYRCANU8,  AV  HIRCANUS  CTpnaiA.).— The 
son  of  Tobias,  'a  man  in  viiy  high  place,' who  had 
money  <lcpositeil  at  .lerus.,  111  the  tomple  treasury, 
at  the  time  of  the  vi.sit  of  lleliodorus  (2  Mac  3''i. 
Jos.  spckks  of  'the  sons  of  Tobias' as  supporter^ 
of  Stenclaus  {Ant.  XII.  v.  1) ;  also  of  U.  the  son  oi 
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a  farmer  of  the  reveuue  named  Joseph,  who  was 
the  son  of  Tobias  and  nephew  of  Onias  II.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  should,  with  liawlinson 
{Speaker's  Cojnin.),  identify  this  II.  with  the  person 
mentioned  in  2  Mac. 

Tlie  name  seems  to  be  a  local  appellative.  Its 
use  anion^  the  Jews  is  perhaps  to  be  explained 
from  tlie  lact  that  Artaxer.xes  Ochus  transported 
a  number  of  Jews  to  llyrcania  (cf.  Schiirer,  JIJF 
I.  i.  273f.).  H.  A.  White. 

HYSSOP.— The  problem  in  regard  to  this  plant 
has  been  much  complicated  by  attempting  its 
solution  liist  in  OT.  The  difliculties  will  greatly 
lessen  if  we  approach  the  question  lirst  from  the  NT 
side.  Tlie  word  occurs  twice  in  NT.  Once  in  a 
recital  of  the  ordinances  of  the  first  covenant,  the 
author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Heb.  summarizes  the 
sprinklings  of  blood  and  water  by  means  of  a  wisp 
of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  (lie  9'''),  as  these  liad 
been  laid  down  in  various  places  in  the  Pentateucli. 
Here  it  is  clear  that  he  adopts  the  rendering  of 
the  LXX  iWwTToj.  The  other  passage  (Jn  19-"-') 
saj'S  that  '  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and 
put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  liis  moutli.'  Here 
the  evangelist  alludes  to  a  plant,  known  to  his 
readers  by  the  name  by  which  he  called  it.  He  is 
not  quoting  a  passage  from  the  OT,  but  recording 
a  new  fact.  'What  was  this  plant?  Here  again  the 
problem  has  been  complicated  by  assuming  tli:it 
KaXa/ios,  in  the  parallel  passages  {Mt  27''*,  Mk  IS*'), 
is  the  same  as  ilffo-onro!.  In  these  passages  it  is 
said  that,  after  fillinir  the  sponge  with  vinegar, 
'  they  put  it  on  a  reed  (xaXd/iijj),  and  gave  him  to 
drink.'  Now,  the  meaning  of  Kd.\aiJ.os  is  indubitably 
a  reed  or  cane,  not  a  rod  or  stick,  as  some  would 
have  it.  The  word  lias  in  it  no  suggestion  of 
hyssop,  and  would  not  have  been  so  understood  by 
tlie  readers  of  Mt  and  Mk.  It  is  therefore  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  that  reed  and  htjssop  are 
the  same  (although  it  is  fair  to  add  that  the 
present  WTiter  has  against  him,  on  this  point, 
almost  all  modern  commentators,  who  hold  that  Mt 
and  Mk's  Trepi^cis  KoKdfKf  and  Jn's  utrtrwiry  irepidiyres 
are  identical  in  meaning).  Admitting  their  diver- 
sity, the  passages  are  easily  harmonized  by  noting 
that  St.  John  mentions  both  the  articles  used  to 
mitigate  the  thirst  of  our  Saviour,  but  omits  tell- 
ing how  they  '  put  it  to  his  mouth.'  It  is  clear 
that  this  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  hand 
alone.  Mt  and  Mk  omit  the  hyssop,  but  mention 
the  reed  by  which  the  sponge,  vinegar,  and  hyssop 
were  '  put  to  his  mouth.' 

The  word  licrauiros  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Greeks,  with  some  latitude,  for  plants  of  the 
Labiate  Family,  much  as  we  use  the  words  mar- 
joram, thyme,  mint,  sage,  and  hyssop  itself. 
Several  difl'erent  genera  were  doubtless  included. 
The  genus  Hyssopus  is  of  modem  creation,  and 
none  of  the  species  grow  wild  in  Sinai,  Pal. ,  or  Syria. 
There  are,  however,  several  species  of  marjoram 
which  grow  wUd,  and  are  known  under  the  Arab, 
name  sa'tar,  which  according  to  high  rabbinical 
authority  was  the  hyssop.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  from  one  of  these,  probably 
Origanum  Maru,  L.,  that  the  hyssop  of  Jn  was 
taken.  This  plant,  the  leaves  and  heads  of  which 
have  a  pungent,  aromatic  flavour,  has  been  used 
from  remote  antiquity  as  a  condiment.  Its  powder, 
sprinkled  over  bread,  is  eaten  largely  in  Bible  lands 
at  the  present  day.  Like  the  peppermint,  it  tastes 
at  first  hot,  but  this  is  followed  by  a  cooling,  re- 
freshing feeling,  and  a  flow  of  saliva  which  quenches 
thirst.  The  addition  of  this  substance  to  the  vinegar 
or  sour  wine  on  the  sponge  would  be  eminently 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  moistening  and  cooling 
the  mouth  of  the  parched  sutterer  on  the  Cross. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask  whether  the 


plants  known  to  the  Arabs  as  sa'tar  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  OT  hyssop.  Hyssop  is  mentioned 
alone   in   connexion   with   the   sprinkJing  of    the 

{la-ssover  (Kx  12-),  'and  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of 
lyssop  and  dip  it  into  the  blood  that  is  in  the  basin, 
and  strike  the  lintel,'  etc.).  This  species  of 
Origanum  is  eminently  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
It  iias  straight,  slender,  leafy  stalks,  with  small 
heads.  Several  of  these  stalks  grow  from  one  root, 
so  that  the  hand  could  enclose  and  break  oil',  at  one 
efl'ort,  a  suitable  bunch  or  wisp  for  sprinkling.  Iq 
certain  of  the  sprinklings,  as  in  lejirosy  (Lv  14), 
there  was  added  to  tlie  bunch  some  ceaar  woof/ (prob. 
a  twig  of  Junipcrus  I'liuenicea,  L.,  or  one  of  its 
congeners),  scarlet,  and  a  living  bird.  '  Purge  me 
with  hy.ssop  '  (Ps  51")  no  doubt  refers  to  such  cere- 
monial [lurilication,  as  the  succeeding  clause,  'wash 
me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow,'  refers  to  the 
ceremonial  washing  which  followed  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  here  to 
attribute  to  the  hyssop  medicinal  virtues  of  a  deter- 
gent sort.  It  was  not  used  internally,  but  for 
sprinkling.  A  similar  bunch,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bird,  was  thrown  into  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  red  heifer  (Nu  19*). 

This  species  suits  well  '  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall'  (1  K  4^).  It  grows  in  clefts  of 
rocks,  in  chinks  of  old  walls,  and  on  the  terrace 
walls  throughout  the  land.  "Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  suits  perfectly  all  the  requirements  of  OT 
as  well  as  of  NT.  Thymbra  spicatn,  L.,  has  been 
suggested,  but  it  is  a  plant  not  found  in  the 
desert  or  the  interior. 

Koyle  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  3ii»c  '(z6bh, 
the  Heb.  original  of  Cffo-uTros,  the  caper,  Capparis 
spinosn,  L.  His  argument  was  based  on  the 
supposed  etymol.  resemblance  between  2iix  and 
Arabic  'asaf,  one  of  the  two  Arab,  names  for  the 
caper.  It  is  fatal  to  this  theory,  however,  that 
it  does  not  explain  the  passage  in  Jn.  It  is  im- 
probable that  St.  John  would  have  written  Vaau-iroi 
if  he  had  meant  (tdinra/jis,  the  well-known  Gr. 
name  of  the  caper.  These  words  are  never  inter- 
changeable. Nor  could  St.  John  have  been  biassed, 
as  the  writer  of  He  9",  by  a  LXX  rendering,  for, 
as  above  pointed  out,  he  was  narrating,  not 
quoting.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  etymol. 
theory,  Royle  assumes  that  vaaunrot  and  ndXa/iot 
were  the  same,  and  shows  how  a  stick,  3  or  4  ft. 
long,  could  be  obtained  from  the  caper,  suitable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  reed  was  used.  But, 
even  if  it  were  possible  philologically  to  apply  the 
term  KaXa/xo!  to  a  rod  from  the  caper,  any  one 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  its  growth  would  be 
likely  to  reject  this  plant.  The  branches  of  the 
caper  are  slender,  straggling,  and  usually  beset 
with  hooked  prickles.  They  are  eminently  un- 
suitable for  the  purpose  described.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reed,  a  general  term  for  the  straight,  stiff, 
hollow  stems  of  the  larger  grasses,  as  Arundo 
Donax,  L.,  and  Sacchamm  .^gyptiacum,  L.,  would 
precisely  suit  the  nan-ative,  and  was  doubtless  then 
as  now  used  to  tie  things  to,  in  order  to  hand  them 
up.  A  further  objection  to  Koyle's  theory  is,  that 
the  caper  would  nave  been  wholly  unsuitable  to 
make  a  bunch.  Its  branches  are  straggling,  prickly, 
noli-me-tangere,  with  large,  stiff  leaves  and  flowers 
3  in.  broad.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think 
that  such  an  intractable  plant  should  have  been 
selected  for  sprinklin".  Finally,  the  etymology  is 
weak,  even  for  the  OT  '^z6bh,  which  is  composed  of 
the  radicals  alcph,  zayin,  and  beth,  while  'asaf  ia 
composed  of  alif,  sod,  and  /?.  For  the  passage  in 
John  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  etymol. 
argument  not  only  fails  to  confirm  the  claims  of 
the  caper,  but  is  wholly  fatal  to  them.  The  Arabic 
zUfa  is  etymol.  much  nearer  to  'iz6bh,  and  ziifa 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  sa'tar.  G.  E.  Post. 
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I  AM See  under  God,  vol.  ii.  p.  199". 

lADINUS  (A  'Idoi^'os,  li  .«-,  AV  Adinus),  1  Es9«. 
— One  of  the  Levites  who  tau^lit  tlie  people  the 
law  of  the  Lord  after  the  return  under  Ezra.  The 
name  corresponds  to  Janiiu  in  Neh  S'  (om.  LXX), 
w  ho  with  the  other  persons  there  mentioned  is  dis- 
tin;:^ished  from  the  Levites. 

IBHAR  (iri?:  '[God]  chooses';  2  S  5",  B  'E^edp, 
A  'lejSdp  ;  1  Ch  3"  14»,  B  Badp,  A  'U^adp  ;  Jcbahar, 
Jebaar),  one  of  David's  sons,  born  at  Jerusalem  : 
his  name  occurs  in  all  three  lists  immediately 
after  that  of  Solomon  and  before  that  of  Elishua. 
According  to  1  Ch  3°  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and 
not  of  a  concubine  ;  otherwise  he  is  unknown  alike 
to  history  and  to  tradition.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  Peshitta  to  2  S  5"  his  name  is  given  as 

. '-I'-^n  .  [Juchabar),  a  form  which  occurs  else- 
where as  the  equivalent  of  Jochebed  (E.\  C'-'",  Nu 
26="  nj:V)  and  of  Ichabod  (1  S  4='  lis;  -x)  :  in  1  Ch 


the  form  given  ( 
MT. 


)  agrees  with  that  of  the 
J.  F.  Stenning. 


IBLEAM  (0?^?!). — A  town  belonging  to  West 
Manasseh,  Jos  17"  (JE  ;  wanting  in  the  LXX,  see 
Budde,  Rkht.  u.  Sam.  13 f.),  Jg  l".  It  is  men- 
tioned also  in  2  K  9-''  in  connexion  with  the  death 
of  king  Ahaziah,  who  fled  by  the  way  of  Beth- 
haggan  (En-gannim  [?] ;  'the  garden  house' AV, 
KV),  and  '  the  ascent  of  Gur,  which  is  by  Ibleam.' 
The  biblical  data  seem  to  be  well  satished  by  the 
modern  ruin  Bel'ame,  some  13  miles  E.  of  N.  of 
Samaria,  more  than  half-way  to  Jezreel.  Conder 
(SWP  ii.  p.  98)  prefers  Ycbla,  N.W.  of  Beisan, 
while  Wilson  and  others  favour  Jelame,  3i  miles 
8.  by  W.  from  Zcr'in  (Jezreel). 

In  2  K  15'"  ci-'7;i3  ( AV,  RV  '  before  the  people ') 
should  certainly  be  emended  to  d^^^^j  ('  in  Ibleam ' ; 
80  Siegfried-Stade,  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  etc.,  following 
Luc.  iv  'le^Xod/x).  Gath-rimmon  (wh.  see)  of  Jos 
21'' is  a  scribal  error  for  Ibleam.  It  is  the  same 
place  which  is  called  in  1  Ch  6"  [Eng."]  Bileam 
(wh.  see). 

LiTBRATURR. — Dillm.  on  Jo«  171' ;  Moore  on  Jg  1^;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pii/.s  228 ;  Schultz,  ZbUG  uL  49;  SWP  ii.  47  f.,  61(. ; 
Ou6rin,  SamarU,  i.  33911.  J.  A.  SELBIE. 

IBNEIAH  (.tjd:  '  J"  buildeth  up ').— A  Benjamite, 
1  Ch  9".     See  Genealooy. 

IBNIJAH  (.T^i:).— A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  9».  See 
Genealogy. 

IBPI  (13V).— A  Merarite  Levite,  1  Ch  24".  See 
Genealogy. 

IBSAM  (ni^r,  AV  Jibsam). — A  descendant  of 
Issnihar,  1  Ch  V.     See  GENEALOGY. 

IBZAN  (i»?K,  meaning  doubtful,  of.  v?k  a  town 
in  l.s.sachar,  Jos  19'^,  '.V/Jtcrirdi'),  one  of  the  Minor 
Judges,  following  Jephthnli,  Jg  l-i*-'".  He  came 
from  Bethlehem,  probably  the  Bethlehem  in 
Z.'bulun  (Jos  19"),  7  miles  N.W.  of  Niuarcth. 
He  hail  30  sons  and  30  daugliters,  an  evidence 
of  his  social  imj)ortance,  and  arranged  their  mar- 
riages. He  juage<l  Israel  7  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Bethlehem.  Nothing  is  saiil  of  Ibzan's  ex- 
ploits, and  hia  name  does   not  occur  elsewhere  ; 


but,  on  the  analogy  of  other  Minor  Judges,  Tola, 
Jair,  and  Elon,  we  may  suppose  that  lie  rejjre- 
sentsaclan,  with  numerous  branches  and  alliances. 
See  Moore,  Judges,  p.  271  n.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  Ibzan  was  the  same  a-s  Boaz  (Talni.  B. 
Biiba  Bathra,  91a  and  comment.;  Bashi,  Com- 
ment, on  Jg  12"-).  G.  A.  CoOKE. 

ICHABOD  (112;  "k  ;  B  oiVal  ^apxa^tJO ;  A  oval 
Xa^iiC  ;  hliabod),  son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson 
ot  Eli.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth, 
overwhelmed  by  grief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband  and  her  father-in-law.  The 
name  is  usually  explained  as  'inglorious'  (from 
'K,  the  ordinary  negative  in  P^thiopic  and  I'hu;- 
nician  [cf.  Job  22*],  and  T32  'glory'),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  suggested  by  1  S  4-'  ('  The 
glory  is  departed  from  Israel'  ;  B  omits).  Possibly, 
Ithamar  ("i"0'i<)  and  the  Zidonian  Jezebel  C^Ji'x 
1  IC  10"  etc.)  are  words  of  the  same  formation,  cf. 
Gray,  Hcb.  Prop.  Xaines,  p.  246  n.  The  rendering 
of  the  LXX  points  to  a  dillerent  interpret.ation 
(•X  being  treated  as='iK;  in  1  S  14^  LXX  has 
'luxafi'!^)-  J.  F.  STENNING. 

ICONIUM  {'1k6vioi>),  an  ancient  city  near  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Phrj-gia,  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  Konia,  and  is  at  present 
the  terminus  of  a  railway  that  extends  from  the 
Bosphorus  southwards.  Its  situation,  amid  lu.x- 
uriant  orchards  at  the  western  ed''e  of  the  vast 
plains  of  central  Asia  Minor,  level  and  uncultivated, 
watered  by  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  hilly 
region  on  the  west,  and  loses  itself  in  the  plain 
after  making  this  part  of  it  a  garden,  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  Danuuscus  (though  hardly  ecjual  to  it 
in  beauty)  ;  and  this  has  made  the  city  always  a 
centre  of  life  and  the  most  important  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  commonly  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  e.g.  Cicero,  Fam. 
XV.  iv.  2 ;  cf.  lU.  V.  4,  vi.  6,  XV.  iii.  1  ;  Att.  v. 
XX.  2 ;  Strabo,  p.  56S ;  Pliny,  i\H  v.  '25  (95)  ; 
Stephanus  Byzant.  s.v.,  and  many  others.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  its  Lycaonian  character  that 
Ac  14*  represents  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  llccing 
from  Iconium  into  Lycaonia  ;  but  the  discrei)ancy 
is  one  of  those  unstudied  touches  which  prove  the 
originality  and  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  The 
author  conceives  that,  in  traversing  the  18  miles 
separating  Iconium  from  Lystra,  the  apostles 
crossed  the  frontier  and  entered  Lycaonia.  Now, 
Xenophon  {Anab.  l.  ii.  19)  describes  Iconium  as 
the  ea.itemraost  city  of  Phrj'gia  ;  and  immediately 
on  leaving  it,  he  entered  Lycaonia.  The  eviiience 
of  other  visitors  or  natives  proves  that  the  Iconians 
always  considered  themselves  to  l>e  by  race  Phry- 
gians and  not  Lycaonians.  Stephanus  quotes  a 
legend  about  a  king  .\nnakosof  Iconium,  on  whose 
dciith  followed  the  Delude,  which  destroyed  the 
whole  population ;  and  his  subjects  are  called 
Phrygians  in  the  legend.  Pliny.  .\7/  v.  41  (145), 
gives  a  list  of  famous  Phrygian  litiea,  and  among 
them  is  Conium  :  the  list  contains  several  which 
had  disjippcared  in  Pliny's  time,  and  is  doubtless 
taken  from  some  older  Greek  writer.  In  A.D. 
103,  at  the  trial  of  Justin  .Martyr,  one  of  hia 
a.s.sociiite»  named  Ilierax  deHcriheil  himself  as  a 
slave  from  Iconium  of  Phrygia.  Firmilian,  bishop 
of  Cu'sarcift  Capp.,  who  attendol  the  council  of 
Iconium,  de.scril>es  it  as  a  city  of  Phrygia  (Cyprian, 
Epiit.  75,  7).  Iconium  do<>s  not  on  its  coin  boiutt 
itself  as  a  member  of  the  Kninon  Lycaoniir,  which 
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was  formed  soon  after  A.D.  137.  Tliough  claiming 
Phiygian  stock,  Iconium  (liko  most  cities  of  Asia 
Minor)  loved  to  connect  itself  with  Greek  legend, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  image  {fUiiy)  of  Medusa, 
brought  there  by  Perseus  (Eustath.  ad  Diontj.s:  Per. 
S5G),  or  from  the  clay  images  of  men  made  by 
Prometheus  there  after  the  Flood  to  replace  the 
drowned  people  (Steph.  Uyz. ). 

Iconium,  as  a  rule,  shared  the  fate  of  Lycaonia 
(wh.  see).  Ruled  by  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria 
in  the  3rd  cent.,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Peri'a- 
menian  kings  in  B.C.  190,  but  was  never  actually 
maile  part  of  their  kingdom,  and  probably  pas.sed 
soon  after  under  tlie  power  of  the  Galatte,  forming 
part  of  the  Tetrarchy  Proseileniniene,  which  wii.< 
transferred  from  Lycaonia  to  Galatia  (Pliny,  NJI 
25  (95) ;  Ptolemy,  v.  iv.  10),  probably  about  104 
(Studia  Biblica,  iv.  p.  46  ff. ;  see  Galatia,  p.  87). 
Then,  along  with  Galatia,*  it  probably  passed  to 
the  Pontic  kings  not  later  than  B.C.  129  ;  but  it 
was  set  free  during  the  Mithridatic  wars.  Its  lot 
is  uncertain,  until  in  n.C.  39  Antony  gave  it  to 
Polemon  along  with  Cilicia  Tracheia.t  In  30 
Antony  transferred  it  to  Amyntas,  who  was  at  tlie 
same  time  made  king  of  Galatia.  At  his  death,  in 
B.C.  25,  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire 
as  part  of  the  Province  (ialatia.  Under  Claudius 
it  was  lionoured  with  the  name  Claudiconium 
(probably  in  coinjjensation  for  the  bestowal  of  the 
name  Claudioderbe  on  the  frontier  city  Derbe). 
Under  Hadrian  it  was  constituted  a  Roman  colony 
with  the  titleColonin  Aelia HaiJriana honien^um.t 
It  seems  to  have  remained  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
cents,  part  of  the  Province  Galatia  (Ptol.  v.  4.  12), § 
whereas  Lycaonia  was  made  part  of  the  trijile 
Province  Cilicia- Isauria-Ljcaonia,  probably  in  137. 
About  295  Diocletian  constituted  southern  Galatia 
■with  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  into  a  new 
Province  Pisidia,  of  which  the  capital  wasAntioch, 
and  Iconium  the  second  metropolis  (/irri  Tr/v  iieyl(TTi)v 
i)  -n-pilrrri,  Basil,  Epist.  8  (137  Mi.)),  while  ea-stern 
Lycaonia  was  perhaps  stUl  united  with  Isa\iria  Pro- 
Wncia ;  hence  Ammianus  describes  Iconium  as  a 
city  of  Pisidia  (xiv.  2).  But  about  A.D.  372  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  anew  Provincia  Lycaonia, 
extendin"  from  the  shores  of  Karalis  and  Trogitis 
(Bey-Shener  and  Seidi-Sheher  Lakes)  to  the  western 
end  of  Ak-Gol  near  Cybistra.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Byzantine  Provincial 
system,  and  is  found  in  all  Notitiit  Episcopal  num. 

Iconium,  like  most  of  Asia  Minor,  was  several 
times  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  but  its  fate  is 
hardly  alluded  to  by  historians.  It  shared  in  the 
recovered  prosperity  of  the  reviving  Byzantine 
empire,  till  it  was  overrun  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in 
1070,  and  passed  by  treaty  into  their  hands,  prob- 
ably in  1072.  Though  John  and  Manuel  Comnenus 
approached  Iconium  more  than  once  (Nicet.  Chon. 

Ep.  42,  72 ;  Cinnam.  p.  42),  and  Frederick  Bar- 
arossa  occupied  it  in  1190,  it  remained  a  Turkish 
city  permanently  (the  Christian  population  being 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  large  village  Tsille,  6 
mUes  N.).  Konia  was  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk 
enipire,  and  is  still  capital  of  a  vUayet. 

Being  an  important  commercial  city  situated  on 
one  of  the  great  routes  between  Cilicia  and  the 

*  Van  Oeldcr,  de  GallU  in  Gt.  p.  277. 

_t  Appian,  B.C.  v.  76 ;  Strab.  p.  688.  Being  thus  summed  up 
with  Cilicia,  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  Cilician  city, 
Pliny,  jVH22(93),  Jerome,  Lib.  Nom.  Loc.  ex  Actis,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1302  ;  there  is  no  'reason  to  infer  that  a  distinct  Cilician  Iconium 
ever  existed. 

J  Some  writers  erroneously  regard  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
Olaudiconium  as  implying  that  it  was  made  a  colony  by  Claudius. 

§  Ptolemy  does  not  here  mention  Iconium  (which,  m  v.  vi.  Id, 
he  puts  in  Cappadocia  hi,-  a  pure  blunder);  but  he  gives  Lvstra, 
Antioch,  and  Apollonia  in  Galatia,  and  d  fortiori  Iconium  must 
have  been  in  that  pro\nnce.  Firmilian,  i.e.,  mentions  Galatia  and 
(the  triple  Province)  Cilicia  as  most  closely  connected  with 
Iconium. 


west,  Iconium  was  naturally  a  centre  for  Jewish 
settlers,  Ac  14' ;  but  the  only  memorials  of  the 
coU>ny  are  CIG  9270,  and  perliaps  3995i,  3998, 
4001A  ( Je^\-ish-Christian  ?).  Lystra  is  only  18  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Iconium,  and  hence  the  character  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Lystra  was  naturally  well  known 
among  the  Iconians  (Ac  16'-),  for  Lystra,  though  in 
the  .same  district  as  Derbe  (Ac  14°  10'),  was  actually 
much  closer  to  Iconium. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Iconium  by  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionary 
journey  (Ac  14'"),  and  the  city  was  visited  on  the 
.second  journey  (16"'-).  St.  Paul's  suH'crings  and 
dilhculties  tliere  are  mentioned  1  Ti  3".  The 
interesting  leLrend  of  St.  Tliekia  is  connected  with 
these  visits :  the  le"end  as  we  have  it  was  composed 
by  a  presbyter  of  Asia  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  but  contains  some  details  that  go  back  to 
the  1st  cent.  ;  and  it  probably  rests  on  a  historical 
basis.  It  rightly  traces  St.  Paul's  iourney  from 
Pisidian  Antioch  along  the  '  lioyal  Koad'  {i.e. 
Imperial  Ilighwaj-)  that  connected  Antioch  the 
military  centre  with  the  garrison  city  Lystra, 
relating  how  on  the  way  (probably  not  far  from 
Selki-Serai)  he  was  induced  by  Unesiphorus  to 
diverge  from  that  road  and  go  ac^o^s  the  hill- 
country  to  Iconium.  It  tells  that  queen  Try- 
pliaina  (of  Pontus)  had  estates  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  and  this  ni.iy  well  lie  tnie,  as 
she  was  granddaughter  of  Polemon,  who  formerly 
posses.sed  Iconium  :  it  riglitly  makes  her  a  relative 
of  the  Roman  emperor  (Claudius).  On  this  legend 
see  Lipsius,  Apohr.  Apostelijcsch.  ii.  p.  424  H'. ;  Zahn, 
GGA,  1877,  p.  1307  11'.;  Ramsay,  Vhtirch  in  Jium. 
Emp.  pp.  31  f.  38011'.  (with  many  other  authorities 
there  quoted) 

According  to  the  North-Galatian  theory,  nothing 
else  is  recorded  in  NT  about  Iconium.  On  the 
South-Galatian  %'iew,  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second 
journe3',  it  was  visited  by  Jewish  emissaries 
(coming  doubtless  from  Jerusalem),  who  persuaded 
the  Iconians  that  St.  Paul  was  not  a  real  apostle 
of  God,  but  the  mere  messenger  of  the  superior 
apostles,  and  that  the  keeping  of  the  whole  Jewish 
law  was  incumbent  on  all  zealous  Christians  (urging 
that  St.  Paul  by  circumcisinn;  Timothy  had  prac- 
tically become  a  preacher  of  circumcision,  Gal  5"). 
St.  Paul,  learning  this  defection,  wrote  the  Epi-stle 
to  tlie  Galatians,  probably  from  Syrian  Antioch 
(Ac  18*-;  or,  according  to  Zahn  and  Rendall,  from 
Corinth),  and  soon  afterwards  visited  Iconium 
again  on  his  way  to  Ephesus.  The  Iconian  church 
was  evidently  thorouglily  reconciled  to  the  Pauline 
teachinjj;,  remained  in  communication  with  St.  Paul 
during  his  stay  at  Ephesus  (1  Co  16'),  and  joined 
in  the  contribution  which  he  organized  among  all 
his  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Christians 
in  Jerusalem.  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  was  addressed 
to  it  among  others. 

According  to  legend,  Sosipater  (Ro  16"  ;  Sopater 
of  Beroea,  Ac  20*)  was  first  bishop  of  Iconium  ; 
Terentius  or  Tertius  (Ro  16")  succeeded  him. 
Cornutus  or  Coronatus,  a  martyr  bishop  (12  Sept. 
sub  Perennio  prrBside),  is  perhaps  historical. 
Celsus,  bishop  earlier  than  c.  260,  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  {HE  vi.  19)  as  permitting  a  qualified 
layman  Paulinus  to  do  chirrch  work.  Nikomas, 
bishop  about  A.D.  264  and  269,  is  also  mentioned 
bv  Euseb.  (vii.  28).  A  council  was  held  in  Iconium 
about  232  (Cyprian,  Episi.  75,  7).  Numerous 
Cliri.stian  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  country 
round  Iconium,  some  of  which  are  probably  of  the 
3rd  cent.,  showing  that  Christianity  spread  com- 
paratively early  round  the  city  as  centre  (see 
Galatia,  p.  88).  A  monastery  riic  raXarwi'  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Iconium  is  mentioned  by 
Gregorius  Magn.  {Dial.  iv.  38,  p.  441).  St. 
Chariton,  a  native  of  Iconium,  is  said  to  have  been 
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arrested  under  Aurelian  and  released, and  afterwards 
to  have  founded  several  monasteries  in  Palestine. 

W.  M.  Kamsav. 
IDALAH   (n^K'!:). — A  town  of  Zebulun,   named 
between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Jos  19").     The 
aite  is  uncertain. 

IDBASH  (tf^n;).— One  of  the  sons  (ace.  to  LXX) 
of  Etam,  1  Ch  4».  The  MT  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt.   See  Genealogy. 

IDDO.  —  1.  Wk  (?  -ntt  •  strength ')  Ezr  8"  '  The 
chief,  at  the  place  Casiphia,'  who  provided  Ezra 
with  Levites  and  Nethinim.  Tlie  text  implies  that 
I.  was  himself  one  of  the  Nethinim,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  head  of  a  Levitioal  seminary 
should  have  belonged  to  the  lowest  order  of 
ministers.  Read,  with  Kyle,  'unto  Iddo  and  his 
brethren  {i.e.  Levites)  and  the  Nethinim.'  I  Es 
S'"-*'  has  '  Loddeus  the  captain  who  was  in  the 
place  of  the  treasury  .  .  .  Loddeus  and  to  his 
brethren  and  to  the  treasurers  in  that  place,'  con- 
necting the  name  Casiphia  with  kcscph  '  silver'  (so 
LXX  iv  apyvpltf  ToS  tottov).  It  must  have  been  near 
Babylon,  and  can  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Caspian  Mountains  or  Caspian  Pj'lie.  2.  {'^x  'be- 
loved ')  I  Ch  27-'  son  of  Zechariah,  captain  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Gilead,  perh.  =  No.  4. 
3.  Ezr  1U-"  (1^:  Kethib  RV,  i:  Kerd,  RVm  .laddai, 
AV  .Jadau,  1  Es  9"  Edos)  one  of  those  who  had 
taken  strange  wives.  4.  1  K  4"  ((iiy  '  timely,'  Ges.) 
father  of  Abinadab,  who  was  Solomon's  commis- 
sariat officer  in  Mahanaim  in  Gilead  (see  No.  2).  S. 
(";■)  1  Ch  6^'  a  Gershonite  Levite  called  Adaiali  in 
V.-".  6.  A  seer  [hozch)  and  prophet  (nnbi)  cited  by 
the  Chronicler  as  an  authority  for  the  reigns  of 
('()  Solomon,  2  Ch  G"-*  (Kethib  ny;  Jedai,  Ker6  ^iv; 
Jedo,  LXX  'lurjK) '  the  visions  of  I.  the  seer  concern- 
ing Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat';  (6)  Rehoboam, 
2  Ch  12"  (^n)  '  the  history  of  I.  the  seer  after  the 
manner  of  (or,  in  reckoning  the)  genealogies'; 
and  of  (c)  Abijah,  2  Ch  IS-''  (iiy)  '  the  miilrash 
of  the  prophet  Iddo.'  The  first  passage  cited  is 
probably  the  ground  of  the  tradition  ado]ited 
by  Jos.  (Ant.  VIII.  viii.  5)  and  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb. 
in  2  Ch  9-'«  12'»  15')  that  the  prophet  who  de- 
nounces .Jeroboam  in  1  K  13  was  named  Jadon  or 
Jaddo.     Jerome  also  identifies  Iddo   with   Oded. 

7.  iiv  Zee  I'  (.x'liy  Zee  1',  Kzr  5'  6'*)  1  Es  6'  Aa<lo. 
Grandfather  (father  ace.  to  Ezr)  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  ;  possilily  of  tlie  same  family  as  No.  2. 

8.  K'l^v  Neh  l^"-'"  (in  v.'"  Kethib  has  n'^v)  one  of 
the  priestly  clans  that  went  up  with  Zerubbabel. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

IDOLATRY The  idolatry  of  Israel,  in  ordinary 

usage,  is  held  to  include  two  forms  of  aberration 
from  true  religion.  The  more  heinous  tj'pe  was 
the  worship  of  alien  or  fictitious  divinities,  best 
described  as  heathenism  (Gdtzendienst) ;  the  less 
heinous  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  by 
the  mediation  of  images  (Bilderdienst).  The  par- 
ticular problems  arising  under  these  two  heads 
being  dealt  with  in  separate  articles  (see  Asn- 
TOUKTli,  Baal,  Calf,  Ephod,  etc.),  the  main 
object  here  must  be  to  indicate  the  general  drift 
and  features  of  the  protracted  conllict  between  the 
religious  ideals  and  the  popular  religious  tendencies 
which  are  mirrored  in  the  OT. 

Idolatry  (i.'ii,XaA«t'/ii/«),  which  occur»  once  In  AV  (I  S  1S»)  u 
tr.  of  D'C^P,  haa  no  exact  Ileh.  equivalent.  There  are,  how- 
ever, nine  or  ten  Ileh.  wordn  which  .-KV,  and,  in  the  main,  KV 
(followlnt;  L.\X)  rentier  by  *  idol,*  and  which  (five  lively  o.xpre»- 
Bion  to  the  varied  sentiments  of  contcnu't,  loathini;,  and  appro- 
henslon  excitc<l  in  the  prophetical  wnten*  liy  idolatry.  The 
termB  are :  p^x  nolhincnesa  0*  ''*'^).  C'C't*  ohject*  of  terror 
(Jer  60W).  Sx  neutral  e%preii»ion  tor  any  divinity  (I«  .'■7'), 
r^U  a  cypher  (often,  «»p.  In  l»),  C'^lV)  nuuay  blocka  (Lv  28»), 
■Y^f Q  a  terror  (1  K  15"),  ^^  or  'rfi  »  llgur*  (2  Ch  ST),  VVit^ 


canings,  with  perhaps  a  play  on  sorrow  (IIos  4''),  of.  3iy  T» 
a  figure  (Is  4518).  Image  in  AV  is  used  as  the  eipiivaient  ol 
about  an  equal  number  of  terms,  of  which  the  following  altera- 
tions in  KV  may  be  noted :  yin  a  sun-image  (Lv  ao*)),  .nji;  a 
pillar,  a-!}-m  untranslated.  Sjp  la  the  graven  image  ;Er  20*), 
but  is  sometimes  used  comprehensively  (Is  40i»).  .iprp  (Ex  34IT) 
and  TJC)  (Is  4lW)  denote  the  molten  image.  In  NT  '  image ' 
translates  w«*»  and  once  x'^P^^^''*-!'  (He  13  '  express  [UV  '  ver>'  '| 
image').  See  more  fully  under  Imaok.  The  common  idol  was 
an  uncoutli  figure  of  clay  or  wood  ;  the  more  pretentious  was  of 
pold  or  silver,  or  at  lexst  plated.  The  process  of  manufacture 
IS  contemptuously  described  in  Is  44'"-. 

I.  Heatheni.sm  in  Israel.— Not  the  least  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  tliis  subject  is 
that  upon  which  the  narrative  of  Genesis  throws 
little  if  any  light,  viz.  the  religion  ot  the  stock 
from  which  the  Hebrews  sprang.  The  teaching 
of  (Genesis  is  to  the  etiect  that  there  was  a  primi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  was  handed 
down  through  Noah  to  the  line  of  Shem,  of  which 
Abraham  became  the  custodian,  and  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  It  is,  at  the  most, 
im[ilied  in  the  story  of  the  Call  of  Abraliani  (Gii 
12'),  and  first  stated  exjdicitly  in  Jos  24-''-,  that 
the  patriarchal  religion  had  a  background  of 
idolatry.  For  the  reconstruction  of  this  primitive 
Semitic  heathenism  there  is  .some  material  avail- 
able. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  the  first 
place,  that  vestiges  of  the  older  beliefs  and  customs 
survived  to  the  later  period  illuminated  by  the 
OT.  A  second  source,  which  has  been  closely 
examined  in  the  same  interest,  especially  by 
Wellliausen  (Skizzen  unrl  Vorarbeiten,  Heft  .'{) 
and  W.  R.  Smith  (US-),  is  the  type  of  heathen- 
ism which  prevailed  in  Arabia  before  the  rise  of 
Islam,  and  which,  it  is  as.sumed,  had  not  widely 
diverged  from  thj»t  of  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  Semitic  peoiJes.  The  examination  of  this 
evidence  has  sliaKen  the  older  view  that  Semitic 
idolatrj'  began  in  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  (so,  eg.,  Maimonides,  De  Idololatri'i,  who 
explains  star-worship  by  an  intelligible  desire  to 
lionour  what  God  had  honoured,  but  traces  the 
later  phase  of  image-service  to  the  designs  of  fal.se 
prophets,  cap.  i.  §  4).  The  suggestion  of  P^wald 
( Gesch.  Ur."  i.  p.  3SU),  that  a  polytheistic  system  may 
be  detected  in  the  genealogies  of  On  4  and  5,  where 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  an  earlier  age  have 
been  degraded  to  patriarcha.  rank,  has  not  met 
with  much  favour.  By  other  writers,  esp.  Stade, 
it  is  held  that  an  importnnt,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, element  in  the  early  religious  life  of  the 
Semites  was  ancestor-worship — sacrilices  having 
been  oH'ered  at  Hebron  and  Shechem  to  Abraham 
and  Josetih  ere  they  were  ottered  to  Jahweli  ;  and 
for  proof  stress  is  laid  on  significant  features  of 
burial  and  mourning  (cf.  Is  65*),  the  loni;  persist- 
ence of  the  worship  of  a  species  of  household  gods 
known  as  Teraphim,  and  the  specilic  designation  of 
spirits  as  Elohim  ( 1  S  28").  The  special  purpo.se  of 
\V.  R.  Smith's  work  in  this  field,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  draw  attention  to  the  vestiges  of  a  primitive 
totemism  or  animal-worship  Inith  among  Arabs 
and  Hebrews;  and  these  he  found  to  linger,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  denominaticm  of  tribes 
and  families  after  animals,  binls,  and  rrpiiles;  in 
a  vigorous  animal-cult,  de.scribetl  by  Ezekiel  as 
flourishing  so  recently  as  the  eve  of  the  Exile 
(EzkS'");  and  in  tlieilistinctionof  deananil  unclean 
beasts,  where  the  totem  of  the  earlier  vurvivetl  as 
the  unclean  animal  of  the  later  neriod  {./ourn.  0/ 
I'ltilohigij,  ix.  75  M'.).  There  are,  however,  reasons 
for  regarding  both  ancestor-worship  and  animal- 
worship  a-s  secondary  in  the  develojimeiit  of  the 
religions  of  nature  ;  ami  others  are  ot  opinion  that 
the  evidence  rather  points  to  a  polyiliemoiiism  lu 
the  original  typo  of  Semitic  heathenism.  Of  thia 
the  fundamental  conception  is  that  men  are  in 
contact  with  a  realm  of  spirits  which  take  to  do 
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with  their  concerns,  and  to  which  they  can  draw 
near  in  some  spot  or  object  in  wliich  these  are 
housed — as  the  well,  the  tree,  the  sacrc<l  stone  (so 
Kayser,  Tkeulogie  dcs  AT,  p.  2111'.).  From  poly- 
theism it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
spirits  have  not  j'et  attained  to  a  clear-cut  indivi- 
duality, or  to  the  possession  of  a  mythology,  while 
it  tends  to  run  down  into  fetisbism  through  the 
adoration  of  the  tenement  in  jilace  of  the  tenant. 
In  one  of  the  most  speculative  regions  of  history  a 
certain  conclusion  is,  of  course,  unattainable,  but  the 
view  in  question  at  least  harmonizes  with  what  is 
known  of  the  primeval  modes  of  Semitic  thouglit, 
while  suili  an  animistic  religion  forme<l  some  sort 
of  a  preparation  for  the  introiluction  of  the  liigher 
faith.  In  particular,  it  could  oiler  no  such  opposi- 
tion as  a  developeil  polytheism  to  the  claim  of  one 
God  upon  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a  people. 

When  Israel  emerges  into  the  light  of  history,  it 
has  broken,  at  least  in  principle,  with  heathenism. 
In  the  national  memory  the  momentous  step  was 
connected  with  Abraham  ;  and  although  the  date 
of  tlie  patriarchal  narratives  makes  them  in  large 
measure  the  vehicle  of  prophetic  ideals,  there  is  no 
reason  to  <lonbt  that  Mosaisra  reposed  on  and 
appealeil  to  a  religious  past,  in  which  the  light 
of  revelation  had  dawned.  The  work  of  Moses 
was  to  widen  and  perpetuate  the  breach  with 
he.atlienism,  and  this  he  accomplished  through  the 
coincidence  of  the  divine  deliverance  of  Israel  with 
the  hour  of  his  proplietic  mission.  Mosaisni,  what- 
ever else  it  may  have  included,  was  at  least  a 
revolt  from  heathenism,  from  which  it  sought  to 
protect  Israel  by  prohibiting  the  worship  of  any 
divinity  save  J"  its  God  (E.\  20^),  and  by  bringing 
under  His  ban  immoral  acts  and  practices  to 
which  the  genius  of  heathenism  is  at  the  best  in- 
dill'erent.  From  this  standpoint  there  are  two 
notable  declensions  related  in  the  history  of  the 
peiiud.  The  story  of  the  golden  calf,  tliough  its 
main  signilicance  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
minor  idolatry,  is  also  conceived  as  an  apostasy  to 
other  gods  than  J"  (E.\  32*).  The  second  reported 
lapse  IS  the  idolatry  with  Moab  at  Peor,  where 
Israel  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of  a  Baal-cult 
that  consecrated  sexual  licentiousness  (Nu  25). 
These  incidents,  however,  even  if  historical,— and 
it  may  be  noted  that  they  belong  in  substance  to 
our  oldest  capital  source, — were  mere  episodes  of 
temporary  reaction  natural  to  a  period  of  intense 
religious  fervour.  The  Israel  which  hurled  itself 
upon  Canaan  was  the  people  of  J",  and  saw  in  the 
gods  of  the  nations  real  gods  indeed,  but  His  and 
their  enemies. 

Upon  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there  followed  a 
heatlien  revival.  The  history  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  moves  through  a  succession  of  cycles:  the 
people  forsake  J"  and  serve  the  Baalim  and  the 
Ashtarotb  ;  J"  in  anger  delivers  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  spoiler;  then  it  repents  Him,  and  He 
raises  up  judges  who  save  them  ;  then  once  more 
they  turn  back,  and  deal  more  corruptly  than 
their  fathers  (Jg  2"*).  For  this  relapse  various 
causes  are  plausibly  assigned — intermarriage  with 
the  Canaanite  population,  association  of  the  Baal- 
cult  with  the  agricultural  year,  a  sense  of  the  pos- 
session of  proprietary  rights  by  the  old  divinities  in 
the  Land  of  Canaan  (Smend,  AT Religionsgeschkhte, 
p.  50).  But  doubtless  the  strongest  enticement  lay 
m  the  character  of  the  Canaanitish  worship,  which, 
in  the  main  resting  on  a  deification  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  nature,  gathered  up  into  religion 
all  that  is  comprehended  in  laughter  and  licence. 
And  if  it  had  also  quite  another  side,  which 
revealed  the  divinity  as  cruel,  and  lusting  for 
agony  and  blood,  there  was  an  element  in  the 
Hebrew  nature  to  which  this  also  appealed.  The 
divine  remedy  for  '■Jie  backsliding  was  war.    When 


Israel  was  attacked  and  sjioilcd,  or  when  thj  hand 
of  the  oppressor  was  heavy  upon  them,  they  re- 
membered that  of  old  time  J"  had  been  their 
deliverer,  the  religious  enthusiasm  welled  up 
afresh,  and  under  a  leader  whom  it  posses.sed  they 
marched  to  victory.  Such  a  leader  also,  without 
doubt,  was  Saul,  although  the  history  lays  most 
stress  on  his  later  defection  from,  and  his  desertion 
by,  J".  But  among  those  who  delivered  Israel  in 
the  name  of  J"  the  noblest  and  the  best  character 
was  that  of  David,  whose  piety,  even  if  allied  with 
the  superstition  of  divination,  and  marreil  by 
sensuality  and  cruelty,  in  some  respects  was  the 
model  of  Christian  communion  with  God  ;  and  the 
linal  outcome  of  the  experiences  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  and  esp.  of  the  career  of  David  which 
established  the  monarchy,  was  to  place  the  sove- 
reignty of  J "  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  in  tlie  first  tlu.sh 
of  the  wars  of  conquest.  But  again  with  an  era 
of  peace  there  came  a  heathen  reaction,  beginning 
in  the  seduction  of  Solomon  to  Canaanitish  and 
cognate  cults  through  the  influence  of  his  wives 
(1  K  11'"'),  and  extending  throughout  a  great 
portion  of  the  history  both  of  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Kingdoms. 

In  the  Nortliern  Kingdom  the  religious  life  took 
in  the  first  instance  an  opposite  direction.  An- 
tagonism to  the  heathenish  innovations  in  Jerusa- 
lem may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  power  behind 
Jeroboam,  as  the  setting  up  of  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calves  in  two  ancient  sanctuaries  may  h.ave 
been  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  ancestral 
religion  ;  at  all  events,  there  is  no  reason  to  charge 
Jerolioam  and  his  immediate  successors  with  de- 
liberate apostasy  from  J".  The  recrudescence  of 
heathenism  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  is  connected 
with  Ahab,  who  built  a  temple  in  Samaria  to  the 
Zidonian  Baal  (1  K  16'-),  ami  supported  a  heathen- 
ish priestliood.  How  far  the  hostile  designs  of 
Ahab  against  the  religion  of  J"  extended  is  less 
certain.  Many  modern  w'ritersare  of  opinion  that 
Ahab  remained  loyal  to  the  national  God  —  for 
which  the  names  of  his  sons,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram, 
allbrd  some  evidence,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
persecutions  is  at  least  exaggerated  (see,  e.g., 
Smend,  op.  cit.  p.  154  fl'.).  But,  while  it  is 
true  that  the  OT  annals  give  broad  eti'ects  and 
neglect  fine  distinctions,  the  Elijah  traditions 
make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal 
in  the  case  of  AJiab  with  a  dangerous  assault  on 
the  national  religion  ;  and  this  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  observation  that  the  house  of  Omii 
was  shortly  afterwards  destroj'ed  with  all  its  works 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  (2  K  10).  At  all 
events,  the  intrusion  of  the  alien  cult  received  an 
effectual  check.  The  annalist  grants  that  the 
successors  of  Jehu  stopped  short  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  however  persistently 
the  heathen  leaven  may  have  continued  to  work  in 
the  local  sanctuaries. 

The  main  sources  for  our  knowled^^e  of  Iie.ithenism  in  this 
period  are  the  writings  of  the  8th  cent,  prophets.  Their  testi- 
nionj-  is.  however,  somewhat  obscure,  owirij^  to  tlie  dilticulty  of 
distinjruishing  between  the  def^aded  worsliip  of  J"  and  the  rites 
of  heathenism  proper.  It  appears  that  J"  could  be  worshipped 
in  name  while  the  conception  formed  of  Him  was  no  hi^^her  or 
purer  than  that  of  the  heathen.  *  God  has  so  utterly  abolished 
the  idols  with  whom  Satan  contested  with  Him  the  allejjianceof 
His  people  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  what  they  were' 
(Pusey  on  Am  52*>).  The  final  commentary  on  the  history  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  mentions  as  the  chief  forms  star-worship, 
Baal-worship,  accompanied  by  the  most  cruel  rites,  and  magic 
(2  K  17).  By  the  Baal-cult  we  have  doubtless  to  understand  tlie 
worship,  not  of  a  simple  mighty  rival  of  J",  but  of  a  multitude  of 
local  divinities  characterized  by  alternating  moods  of  prodigality 
and  ferocity.  According  to  Amos,  the  worship  of  the  Baalim 
(?,  see  Dri\'er,  ad  loc.)  was  one  of  the  four  great  sins  of  Israel, 
ag'gravated  by  its  association  with  inhumanity,  fornication,  and 
drunkenness  (27-  S),  As  the  places  of  worship,  are  mentioned  hills 
and  mountains  and  gTO\es{pns^m).  The  central  object  was  the 
altar,  with  which  were  associated  the  sacred  pillar  and  post — 
doubtless  conceived  as  '  houses  of  God.'    The  ntes  included  the 
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offering  of  incense  (1  K  118)  and  of  sacrifices,  in  times  of  crisis 
iiuinan  f^acrifices  (2  K  17'^).  In  expostulatirif^  with  his  country- 
ijieii,  Ilosea  pleads  that  J"  was  from  of  old  the  Gotl  of  Israel  who 
cofilerred  on  them  great  benefits  (ll'"^),  and  from  whose  hand 
they  receive  their  present  blessings  (2»);  while  the  liaalim  are 
mere  creations  of  their  own,  wlio,  as  proved  by  experience, 
are  powerless  to  protect  them  (130. 

In  the  Soutliern  Kingdom  we  discover  a  more 
vigorous  and  developed  type  of  heathenism,  but 
also  a  more  passionate  and  energetic  resistance. 
A  signilicant  note  in  the  record  of  Rehoboam's 
reign  shows  that  the  idolatry  of  Solomon  left  as  a 
legacy  the  vilest  form  of  consecrated  prostitution 
(1  K  14^)  ;  and  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  seducing 
idols,  Judah  was  purged  by  Asa  (1  K  IS""-).  A 
similar  tribute  of  praise  is  accorded  to  Jehoshaphat, 
an<l  especially  to  Hezekiali  {2  K  IS')  ;  and  that  the 
latter  had  to  deal  with  a  true  heathenism,  as  well 
as  with  a  debased  worship  of  J",  may  be  collected 
from  the  contemporary  witness  of  Isaiah. 

'The  land,' Isaiah  declares,  'is  become  full  of  not-gods '  (2^. 
As  the  chief  abominations  he  mentions  the  Ashcrahs  and  the 
8un-iniages  (ITf*),  of  which,  however,  the  former  is  not  necessarily 
a  clue  to  heathenism.  He  also  mentions  the  popularity  of 
magicians,  soothsayers,  etc.  (2'i3-S'^).  Specially  noticeal>le  is  the 
rise  to  a  pure  monotheism  in  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the 
rival  ^ods  as  mere  human  handiwork  (2^).  things  of  naught(317), 
and  his  extension  of  J"'8  sovereignty  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

From  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  there  is  a  sudden 
descent  to  the  corruptions  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
who  introduced  the  worship  both  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  of  the  Canaanitisli  divinities,  and  along 
with  tlie  latter  their  cruel  and  licentious  rites 
(2  K  21).  To  understand  .such  a  lapse  from  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Davidic  house  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  two  facts :  the  apparent  political 
expedienc}'  of  showing  reverence  tor  the  celestial 

fods  of  the  great  empire  in  the  North,  and  the 
oubts  which  the  course  of  events  may  have 
aroused  as  to  whether  tliere  was  indeed  in  J" 
power  and  will  for  effectual  deliverance  (cf.  Smend, 
AT  Throlof/ie,  p.  270 ff.).  Hut  in  Josiah,  another, 
and  the  greatest  of  the  reformers,  was  to  follow. 
In  centralizing  the  worship  at  tJerusalem  he  dealt 
at  heathenism  the  most  effective  blow  possible, 
while  he  suppressed  with  a  stern  hand  the  innova- 
tions of  his  father,  and  the  abominations  that  had 
crept  in  in  their  wake  (2  K  23°). 

The  programme  of  the  refonnation  under  Josiah  contained  in 
Deut.  IS  terrible  in  its  thoroughness.  Not  only  does  it  embody 
the  threat  of  destruction  as  the  penalty  of  national  apostasy 
(tll5  Hl9  etc.),  but  it  prohibits  the  individual  from  practising 
idolatry,  under  pain  of  death  (17-"').  l''urther,  those  who  per- 
8ua«le  others  to  idolatry  are  to  be  punished  with  death  (136). 
Nay,  the  subject  was  not  even  to  be  looked  into  (1231).  xhe 
destruction  of  the  furniture  of  heathenism  is  a  most  sacred 
duty  (76-  w  122),  How  deeply  and  harmfully  heathenism  had 
eaten  into  the  life  of  the  people  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fierrciiess  of  tliese  enactments,  which  occur  in  a  code  otherwise 
narked  by  exceptional  mildness  and  humaneness. 

How  far  short  the  reformation  fell  of  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  expectations  is  indicated  by  the 
pro|)hets  of  the  Chaldiean  period.  It  would  seem 
that  the  closing  decades  of  the  monarchy  were 
marked  by  yet  wilder  excesses,  a-s  if  the  nation 
were  making  a  last  desperate  cast  in  a  losing 
game  with  fate.  'Thy  gods,  O  Judah,'  cries 
Jeremiah,  'are  according  to  the  ntimber  of  thy 
cities '  ('2-*).  Specially  instructive  is  the  vision  of 
Kzekiel  (ch.  8),  in  which  he  enumerates  the  three 
main  forms  of  heathenism  by  which  .hidah  was 
polluted  —  an  animal  -  worship  embracing  loath- 
some be.asts  and  reptiles,  the  cult  of  Tamnmz, 
which  drew  the  women  after  it,  and  the  adoration 
of  the  sun-god.  And  the  last  of  the  kings  succumbed 
to  the  contagion  of  the  times,  and  scouted  the 
counsel  that  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  prophets 
in  the  name  of  J". 

The  purification  came  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Exile.  Surrounded  liy  the  emblems  of  foreign 
idolatry,  the  exiles  became  deeply  con.scious  of  tlie 
grandeur  aod  truth  of  the  spiritual  religion  taught 


by  their  prophets ;  and  although  we  know  that  a 
large  number  remained  in  Babylon,  of  whom  many 
would  become  merged  in  the  adjacent  heathen 
mass,  the  remnant  which  returned  brought  with 
them  the  conteiniit  of  the  great  exilic  prophet  for 
the  manufactured  gods  of  gold  and  silver  and 
wood,  and  the  stubborn  loyalty  to  J"  which  was  to 
become  in  Roman  times  the  wonder  and  the 
hatred  of  the  world.  That  even  after  the  Exile 
heathen  practices  lingered  in  the  community  is 
argued  by  Smend  [loc.  cit.  p.  39)  from  Ps  Iti'"-,  Zee 
10-  13-,  .Job  31-«,  cf.  Is  27" ;  but  in  any  case  it  wa.s 
a  rapidly  vanishing  quantity.  And  the  lessons  of 
past  experience  had  been  carefully  gleaned.  The 
dissolution  of  mixed  marriages  by  Ezra  excluded 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  influences  which  made 
for  heathenism,  while  the  Law  sought  to  guarantee 
the  purity  of  religion  by  an  unconiijromising  policy 
of  national  isolation. 

II.  Idolatrous  Worship  of  J".— In  the  age 
of  the  Judges,  as  we  have  seen,  and  in  the  middle 
period  of  tlie  Xorthem  Kingdom,  the  imminent 
danger  h.ad  been  the  submersion  of  Jalnvism  under 
the  refluent  wave  of  heathenism.  In  the  tilh  and 
7th  cents,  the  object  on  which  prophelism  con- 
centrates its  fervent  energy  is  the  purification  or 
sjiiritualiz.ation  of  the  worship  which  was  rendered 
to  the  national  God.  Of  that  worship  an  ancient 
and  increasingly  marked  feature  was  the  use  of 
images,  and  with  Hosea  there  begins  an  attack 
upon  image-service  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  Jahwism,  and  virtually  substituting  fetishes  for 
the  living  God  (8'- «  W). 

That  tlie  practice  was  ancient,  and  sanctioned 
by  high  authority,  does  not  admit  of  dispute. 
After  his  victory  over  Midian,  one  of  the  chosen 
instruments  of  J",  Gideon,  made  an  ephod  out  of 
the  spoils — by  which  the  context  suggests  that  we 
are  to  understand  a  gold-])lated  image  (Jg  S-'"-). 
Still  more  instructive  is  the  story  of  Micah  the 
Ephraimite,  who  out  of  200  shekels  of  silver  framed 
a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image,  and  hired 
Jonathan,  a  descendant  of  Mo.ses,  to  be  his  priest 
(Jg  17-').  Even  David  has  closely  as.<ociated 
with  him  emblems  of  idolatry  ;  for  besides  that  he 
tolerates  the  probably  ancestral  cult  of  the  hum.aD 
figures  called  Teraphim  (1  S  19'^),  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  Ephod,  here  again  most  likely  an  imao;e 
of  J",  is  a  liabit  of  his  religious  life  (1  S  21*23^" 
3u').  It  could  not  therefore,  as  above  hinted,  im- 
press the  national  mind  as  an  impious  innovation 
when  Jeroboam  associated  the  worship  of  J  "  with 
the  symliols  of  the  golden  bulls,  and  the  absence  of 
anj'  polemic  against  the  image-worship  in  the 
crusade  of  Elijah  is  generally  regarded  as  provin" 
that  it  was  acquiesced  in  even  by  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  the  time.  (On  the  other  side  Ktinig, 
Haitptproblcme  der  altisraelitischen  Bcliyionsges- 
c/iic/ifc,  p.  65).  That  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
J"  had  even  reached  back  to  the  Mosaic  age, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  Moses,  it  is  not  nece.s.sary 
to  admit.  Apart  from  the  case  for  the  originality 
of  the  second  commandment,  there  are  indei)endent 
grounds  for  believing,  on  the  analogy  of  other 
faiths,  that  primitive  Mosaisni  embodied  the  con- 
ception of  an  imageless  worshiii  (Reichel,  ]'vr- 
hclknU-chc  Gattcrculte).  Suiruieiitiv  significant  is 
the  obvious  fact  that  from  the  .luilges  to  the  8th 
cent,  the  idols  became  more  and  more  numerous 
and  costly,  and  that  only  in  the  As,<iyrian  period 
were  they  realized  to  be  alien  to  the  genius  of  the 
national  religion. 

In  the  prophetic  campaign  ngainst  the  historic- 
ally legitimated  idolatry  we  may  distinguish  three 
important  pha.ses.  Were  it  made  out  that  lix  34 
contains  an  older  Decalogue,  we  might  li«.vo  to 
recognize  an  earlier  attempt  at  reformation,  n-s  it 
is  i>ossible  to  hold  tha'  that  code,   in    i>rohibitiDl( 
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'molten  gods'  (Ex  34"),  tacitly  sanctioned  the 
Biinpler  tyjie  of  the  graven  images  (Smend,  AT 
Theot.  p.  I'Jo).  The  great  effort  was  put  forth  in 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  but  the  prophets  were 
unable  even  to  weaken  the  idolatrj-  which  was 
embedded  in  the  political  framework,  and  the 
kings  persisted  to  the  last  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat.  In  Judah  the  first  notable  con- 
tribution to  a  more  spiritual  ritual  was  made  by 
Ilezekiah,  in  whose  refonuinj;  spirit  may  be  de- 
tected a  rellection  of  the  zeal  of^  Isaiah.  In  the 
report  of  some  of  his  acts,  especially  of  his  suppres- 
sion of  the  hi"h  places  and  their  insignia,  critics 
have  suspected  the  ante-dating  of  later  reforms  ; 
but  there  is  at  least  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
active  aggression  against  the  idolatrous  elements 
of  the  traditional  religion  (2  K  IS*).  Sjiecially 
noteworthy  is  '"s  removal  of  the  brazen  serpent,  by 
which  he  withdrew  the  most  sacred  of  sanctions, 
the  Mosaic,  from  the  approach  to  J"  throiigh 
figured  sj-mbol.  The  Reformation  under  Josiali  is 
liere  memorable,  not  merely  as  consolidating  the 
worship  in  an  imageless  sanctuary,  but  as  energetic- 
ally acting  on  the  Deuteronomic  prohibition  of  the 
posts  and  pillars  (Dt  16^"'-).  which,  before  there 
had  been  images  to  give  expression  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  divinity,  had  been  venerated  as  places  of 
a  god's  abi«Je.  '  He  brought  out  the  Asherah  from 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  burned  it  at  the  brook 
kidron '  (2  K  23').  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  in  Judah  more  energy  was  shown  in,  ami  more 
success  followed  on,  the  purification  of  the  Jahweh- 
worship  than  was  the  case  in  Israel,  but  that  in 
Judah  also  the  purer  Jahwism  had  its  reaction 
in  a  grosser  heathenism. 

On  two  general  features  of  the  OT  idolatry  as 
exhibited  by  the  sacred  writers  a  remark  may  be 
made.  The  first  feature  is  the  astonishing  strength 
of  its  fascinations.  The  perverse  obstinacy  of  the 
chosen  people  in  opposition  to  the  logic  of  con- 
science, liistory,  and  heaven,  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  idolatry  offered  some  deeply- 
satisfying  proWsion  for  human  nature.  Wherein 
did  this  attraction  lie  ?  As  regards  the  form  which 
has  been  described  as  heathenism,  the  answer  is 
obvious :  it  was  popular  because  it  was  not  ethical. 
There  are  many  things  which  are  felt  to  be  attrac- 
tive if  only  they  were  lawful,  and  the  genius  of 
heathenism,  especially  of  the  Canaanitish  type, 
was  to  make  it  possible  to  overleap  the  boundaries 
of  right  and  wrong  with  an  appeased  conscience. 
Were  we  confronted  by  a  new  religion  which  in  a 
solemn  spirit,  and  with  a  reasoned  claim,  threw 
its  mantle  over  all  which  we  assign  to  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  should  realize  some- 
thing of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  with  which 
tlie  prophets  of  J"  had  to  contend.  As  regards 
idolatrous  worship  of  God,  again,  the  need  which 
it  met  is  a  universal  one.  The  invisible  God  of 
the  infinite  attributes  is  a  being  whom  thought 
with  difficulty  grasps,  to  whom  the  heart  hardly 
warms — and  the  necessity  of  a  more  vivid  and 
concrete  manifestation  of  His  essence  is  common 
ground  of  all  the  great  religions  save  one.  As  a 
Fact,  we  can  approach  God  only  through  the  aid  of 
symbols — mental  pictures  and  words  are  no  less 
symbols  than  paintings  and  statues ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  tnere  is  any  difference  in  principle 
between  the  verbal  representation  of  God  as  our 
Father  and  the  more  graphic  representation  of 
the  same  conception  whicn  can  be  given  in  His 
special  material  by  the  artist.  The  prophet  did  not 
scruple  to  use  imagery  which  represented  God  as 
9ying  and  even  as  roaring  and  ravening  like  a 
beast  of  the  forest,  and  the  image  of  the  idolater 
was  more  effective  than  the  imagery.  But  the 
justification  of  the  prophetic  attitude  is  that  the 
image  was  too  effective.    Where  a  certain  spiritual 


level  has  been  reached,  the  visible  symbol  may  ba 
a  real  aid  to  devotion  ;  but  on  lower  levels  the 
worshipjier  stops  at  the  outward  form,  and  sinks 
back  into  a  true  heathenism.  And  so  it  worked 
out,  against  the  wise  opposition  of  the  prophets,  in 
Israel :  the  symbol  became  to  the  unsjiiritual  people 
a  fetisli,  and  the  fetish  poisoned  the  national  life. 

From  what  ha-s  been  said,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  appreciate  the  scheme  of  retributive  jus- 
tice which  the  prophetical  writers  find  exemi)lilied 
in  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  their 
kings.  Because  of  idolatry  Israel  was  removed 
from  its  place,  and  Judah  after  it  went  into 
captivity.  The  religious  reformation  is  followed 
by  a  prosperous  reign,  the  backsliding  is  avenged 
by  the  Philistine,  the  Assyrian,  or  the  Chaldiean. 
Tliat,  says  criticism,  is  not  history.  As  a  fact  it 
is,  in  the  main  outline,  history,  and  it  is  besides 
the  vehicle  of  the  grandest  and  most  certain  of 
historical  generali7,ation.s — viz.  that  the  Ruler  of 
the  world  is  on  the  side  of  purity  and  righteous- 
ness. The  idolatry  of  Israel  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  description  from  the  religious  side  of  the  evil 
doings  which  God  hates,  and  it  is  therefore  rightly 
written  down  as  the  cause  of  His  vindictive  and 
chastening  judgments  upon  Israel. 

Idolatry  in  NT The  references  to  idolatry  in 

NT  are  naturally  of  much  more  contracted  scope. 
With  the  Jews  the  opposition  to  idolatry  had 
become  since  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  a 
fanaticism,  and  the  subject  scarcely  finds  a  place 
in  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  his  mission  it  occupied  a  considerable 
space  in  the  thoughts  of  St.  Paul.  Of  peculiar 
importance  is  what  we  may  call  his  philosophy  of 
heathenism  expounded  in  Ko  1,  where  lie  traces  it 
to  its  origin  in  a  sin  against  the  light  of  nature, 
shows  that  this  was  punished  by  tlie  withdrawal 
of  the  former  light,  and  sets  forth  the  hideous 
moral  corruption  of  the  Roman  world  as  the  result 
of  the  religious  apostasy.  A  somewhat  milder 
judgment  of  the  heathen  world  is  pa.ssed  in  the 
speech  at  Athens  (Ac  18),  where  ignorance  of 
God  is  not  insisted  on  as  matter  of  guilt,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  to  men  on  the  ground  of  the 
dignity  of  their  origin  to  rise  to  the  recognition 
of  the  true  God,  and  hearken  to  His  latest  ac- 
credited word.  A  special  problem  arose  for  Chris- 
tian casuistry  in  connexion  with  meats  ofl'ered 
to  idols,  which  the  apostle  resolves  by  referring 
it  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  conscience  enlightened 
by  the  twin  principles  of  Christian  liberty  and 
Christian  sympathy  (1  Co  8).  To  the  view  popu- 
larized by  ftlilton  that  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
were  in  reality  devils,  some  colour  is  lent  by 
I  Co  10""-  ;  but,  against  this  is  to  be  put  the 
emphatic  protest,  '  we  know  that  no  idol  is  any- 
thing in  the  world'  (1  Co  8*).  Idolatry  appears  m 
the  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal  5?"), 
and  of  those  which  exclude  from  eternal  salvation 
(1  Co  6") ;  but,  as  is  characteristic  of  NT  thought, 
the  apostle  widens  the  old  religious  conception, 
and  makes  it  include  all  practices  which  are  tanta- 
mount to  a  dethronement  of  God  in  favour  of  a 
creature.  So  gluttony  and  covetousness,  where 
'  non  objecto  sed  solo  acto  peccatur,'  are  species  of 
idolatry  (Eph  5°,  Ph  3'°).  The  recollection  of  the 
blessed  deliverance  from  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
ism is  appealed  to  as  furnishing  a  motive  to 
sanctification  (I  Th  1»).  Finally,  St.  John  predicta 
an  idolatrous  apostasy  in  the  last  days  (Rev  O-'"). 

LlTBHATmB.— The  OT  idolatry  is  naturally  one  of  the  capital 
topics  in  the  histories  o(  Israel  and  in  the  monographs  on  the 
Biblical  Theology  ot  the  OT.  For  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  from  the  purely  evolutionist  point  of  view,  see  Well- 
haiisen,  Itr.  u.  jud.  GemMchte ;  Stade.  Gelchichte  des  Volkea 
Israel :  for  a  more  conservative  treatment.  Kittel,  Hist,  of 
Hebrewl.  In  addition  to  the  works  on  Biblical  Theoloey  above 
mentioned,  among  which  gmend'a  AT  Briigvmtaetchviiite  is  f<iU 
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ftnd  suggestive,  may  be  mentioned  Duhm,  Theologie  der 
ProphfUn.  See  also  art.  '  Baal,'  by  Ed.  Meyer,  in  Roscher's 
Lexicon.  For  the  Image  Controversy  in  the  Greek  Church, 
see  in  Manbi's  Council  the  decrees  of  the  Seventh  (l-Icuroenical 
Council ;  and  for  a  reWew  of  the  arguments,  Harnack's  Dogimn- 
gegchichte,  ii.  p.  leOfl.  W.  P.  PaTKRSON. 

IDUEL  ('lioi^TjXos),  1  E8  8«.— In  Ezr  8"  Aeiel. 
The  form  is  due  to  confusion  of  1  and  \ 

IDUM;EA,  IDUMa:ANS.— See  Edom. 

lEDDIAS  (A  'USoiat,  B  'lefetai,  AV  Eddias),  1  Es 
9™. — One  of  those  who  agreed  to  put  a\v;iy  their 
'strangle'  wives.  Called  IzziAH  (n'j:  :  li  'Affio, 
A  'A^d,  N  'Abetd)  Ezr  10*. 

lEZER,  lEZERITES  (n^'K  Nu26»  P),  contracted 

from  AiiIEZEli,  wli.  see. 

IGAL  (Sx::' [God]  redeems').-!.  (B 'IXadX,  A  F 
'l7ii\  ;  Iffal)  One  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  byMoses 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran  :  ne  is  described  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Nu  13'). 

2.  (I'adX  ;  Luc.  'Iw)j\)  One  of  David's  heroes,  the 
son  of  Nathan  of  Zobali  (2  S  23'*).  In  tlie  parallel 
list  (1  Ch  11**)  the  name  is  given  as  'Joel  {hxV 
'Ion)X),  the  brother  (A  ;  '  the  son  '  B)  of  Nathan.' 

3.  ('lu^X  ;  Jcgaul ;  AV  Igeal)  Son  of  Shemaiah 
of  the  royal  house  of  Da\-id  (1  Ch  3--). 

J.  F.  Stennino. 
IGDALIAH  (i.tS::  'J'  is  great').— A  'man  of 
God,'  father  of  Hanan,  whose  name  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Jeremiah's  interview  with  the 
Bechabites  ( Jer  35*). 

IGNORANCE  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  mainly 
in  connexion  with  sin  ;  it  modifies  to  some  extent 
the  sinner's  responsibility.  Thus  even  of  a  sin  in 
which  the  chief  actors  knew  well  that  they  were 
doint;  wrong — the  crucifixion — St.  Peter  says,  '  Ye 
did  it  in  ignorance'  (itari  47x0^^,  Ac  3");  St.  Paul, 
'if  they  h,ad  known,  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory'  (1  Co  2');  and  the  Lord  Him- 
self, '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do'  (Lk  23").  They  all  "knew  some- 
thing, but  not  everything;  not,  for  instance,  what 
the  apostles  only  grasped  through  the  resurrection 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Kisen  One,  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God,  and  His  death  a  propitiation  for 
the  whole  world  ;  hence,  according  to  NT,  though 
their  guilt  was  deep,  in  some  cases  awful,  it  was 
not  unpardonable.  The  choice  of  evil,  by  one 
who  knows  clearly  and  fully  what  it  is,  removes 
the  possibility  of  pardon  :  such  a  choice  would 
be  the  oi'iii'ioi'  hixiprrtiia  of  which  Jesus  speaks  in 
Mk  3^ — sin,  final  and  irretrievable. 

On  a  broad  view,  the  pre-Christian  ages  of 
human  history,  or  the  pre-Christian  part  of  any 
one's  life,  may  be  characterized  as  '  times  of  ignor- 
ance' (Ac  17  ,  IP  1").  The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  heathen  know  nothing  ;  there  is  a  light  which 
lightens  every  man,  a  law  written  on  tlio  heart, 
however  blurred  or  even  misleading  the  writing 
may  have  become.  But  they  do  not  know  every- 
tliiiig,  and  therefore,  according  to  NT  teaching, 
their  sin  is  pardonalile,  and  repentance  and  for- 
giveness are  to  be  preached  to  them.  Igimrancc, 
such  as  it  is,  does  not  entirely  exculpate;  but  it 
precludes  final  condemnation  out  of  hand.  When 
those  who  have  lived  in  heathen  ignorance  are 
converted,  their  past  life  will  not  appear  L'uilt- 
less ;  on  the  contrary,  thev  will  be  aslwinied  and 
confounded  when  they  loo\  back  on  it ;  when  it 
stands  out  before  them  in  the  light  of  God':- 
eternal  law,  and  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  they  will 
be  unable  to  umlerstand  how  they  lived  a-t  they 
did  ;  they  will  condemn  themselves,  and  liumhlj 
acknowledge  their  guilt.      They   were  ignorant 
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but  not  innocent ;  yet,  because  of  their  ignorance, 
not  without  hope.  Sucli  guilt  as  theirs  leaves  the 
possibility  of  feeling  in  the  moral  nature ;  they 
may  yet  be  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  repent 
and  be  saved.  It  is  thus  St.  Paul  interprets  hia 
own  experience:  'I  was  a  blasphemer,  etc.;  but 
I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  6.yvoCiy  tr 
iiruTTiif'  (ITi  1"). 

The  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  Christian 
conscience,  its  entrance  under  the  teafhing  of 
experience  into  fuller  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  has  to  be  considered,  in  applying  the  plea 
of  ignorance  in  extenuation  of  guilt.  Thus  to 
keep  slaves  might  once  have  been  done  ignorantly 
— itar' dYxoiox,  like  the  crutitixion — by  a  Christian; 
now  it  would  be  a  sin  against  the  light.  Each 
generation  is  amazed  at  what  its  fathers  per- 
petrated or  tolerated  or  did  not  see;  to  say  they 
knew  no  better  is  to  utter  at  once  their  excuse 
and  theii  condenmation,  for  such  is  the  connexion 
between  moral  integrity  and  moral  enlightenment 
that  we  feel  sure  tliey  mij:ht  have,  and  ought  to 
have,  known  better.  St.  Paul  not  only  mentions 
'the  times  of  ignorance,'  which  God  'winked  at' 
(Ac  17*),  but  indicates  the  genesis  of  that  ij;nor- 
ance  in  a  way  which  makes  it  itself  an  ominous 
feature  of  noil-Christian  life  (Ko  l'^'^,  Eph  4"-"'). 
In  the  last  resort  it  is  due  to  an  immoral  sup- 
pression, and  even  extinction,  of  divine  light.  It 
Keeps  p<ace  with,  as  it  is  due  to,  a  ircipucris  of  the 
heart ;  though  the  two  things,  once  initiated,  are 
mutually  cause  and  efl'ect.  Men  act  in  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  and  the  light  is  dimmed ; 
they  act  in  the  darkening  light,  and  the  capacity 
for  feeling  is  deadened.  If  this  process  had  its 
perfect  work  in  any  one,  so  that  he  had  lost 
utterly  the  power  of  distinguishing  good  and 
evil,  the  result  would  not  be  the  07^010  which 
mitigates  guOt ;  it  would  be  that  ignorance  of 
the  'moral  universal'  which  is  itself  a  final  con- 
demnation. 

The  verb  dTTOfri'  is  used  in  He  5',  and  the  subst. 
iyvoTi/iaTci  in  He  9',  to  describe  sin  in  the  character 
of  'sin  of  ignorance.'  For  the  OT  conception 
see  Nu  15,  Lv  4.  The  main  idea  is  that  ot  un- 
witting error  or  inadvertence.  For  such  sins  a 
sacrifice  was  provided,  more  serious  in  proportion 
to  the  culpability  of  the  oHender.  Thus  more  was 
expected — or  ignorance  was  less  of  a  plea — in  the 
case  of  a  priest  or  a  ruler  than  in  that  of  a  private 

{)erson.  Sins  of  ignorance  were  sins,  and  therefore 
lad  to  be  expiated;  but  they  were  not  high- 
handed sins,  and  therefore  they  could  be  expiated. 
They  were  not  renunciations  of  the  covenant, 
which  could  not  be  purged  with  sacrifice  or  otVer- 
ing  for  ever,  but  had  to  be  punished  by  exter- 
mination. What  are  commonly  called  '  infirmi- 
ties'  in  Christians  may  be  said  to  answer  now  to 
'sins  of  ignorance.'  "There  is  a  disproportion,  so 
to  speak,  between  our  nature  and  our  calling. 
We  are  llesh  and  blood,  with  inherited  vices  per- 
haiia,  and  it  is  our  calling  to  be  holy  as  God  is 
holy.  In  s[iite  of  faith  and  vigilance  the  Christian 
may  be  overtaken  in  a  fault.  The  sudden  fa!!, 
from  which  the  heart  instantly  revolts,  which  it 
coiulemns,  which  it  deeply  mourns,  is  the  sin  of 
ignorance  under  the  new  covenant.  If  we  had 
only  known,  if  we  hail  seen  at  the  moment  how 
it  grieved  God,  scandalized  others,  hurt  ourselves, 
we  should  never  have  done  it.  This  leaves  (lardon 
|Hi-.silile,  and  we  have  a  High  Priest,  who  was 
Himself  coinpa-ssed  with  infirmity  (though  with 
nolle  that  issued  in  sin),  that  He  might  be  able 
to  liear  gently  with  those  who  sin  in  ignor- 
ance and  go  astray  (rojt  dyrooCci  xal  r\al'u^UvMS, 
He  5').  J.  De.NNKY. 

IGNORANCES.— ThiB  plural  f<mi  is  given  as  th« 
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tr°  of  iyvoiai  in  1  Es  8",  Sir  '21V,  and  of  ayfoj^nara 
in  To  3»,  Sir  23"  51".  It  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Greek,  and  can  scarcely  be  illustrated  from  Eng. 
Becular  literature,  though  other  abstract  words 
like  'impenitences'  are  found,  and  thiaidii.  is  quoted 
with  other  meanings.  HV  retains  the  form,  exceijt 
in  1  Es  8"  'errors.'  For  sins  of  ignorance  see  the 
previous  article  and  article  Sin.      J.  Hastings. 

IJON  d'l'V).— A  town  in  the  north  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Naphtali,  noticed  ivitli  Dan  and 
Abel-betli-nia.icah  in  1  K  15™  (='2  Ch  16^)  as  taken 
by  the  captains  of  the  armies  of  Benhadad.  It 
was  captured  also  and  depojmlated  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K  15-*).  The  name  is  thouf^ht  to  survive 
in  tlie  Men  'Ayun  or  '  meadow  ot  springs,'  a 
plateau  N.W.  of  Dan.  The  most  important  site  in 
this  plateau  is  Tell  Dibhin,  iiniuodiately  south  of 
the  Leontes  ravine,  which  Robinson  and  others 
have  suggested  may  be  the  site  of  Ijon. 

LlTKRATURK.— Robinson,  JSIW  iii.  375;  Bacdekcr-Socin,  Pal.' 
849  ;  I'orter,  Handbook  (laden);  Gu^rin,  GaWe,  u.  2S0  ;  Bulil, 
GAP  (Index,  ».  '  Ijon  •).  Q,  K.  CONDER. 

IKKESH  (ci,?!').— The  father  of  Ira,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  2  S  23 A  1  Ch  ll^*  27". 

ILAI  ('Vy  ;  B  'HXe(,  A  'HW ;  Uai),  an  Ahohite, 
one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Ch  11**).  In  tlie  parallel 
list  (2  S  '23-'")  the  name  appears  as  Zalmon  (pc^s  ; 
B  'EXXuiy,  A  2£\Xii/i,  Luc.  'AXi/idr).  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Chronicler  has  preserved  the 
more  correct  te.\t.  Klostermann  conjectures 
l^y  or  •ffi'i''?N  as  the  original  form  ;  Wellhausen  pSy  : 
Thenius,  however,  adheres  to  the  te.xt  of  Samuel. 

J.  F.  Stexning. 

ILIADUN  (B  E;Xia5oi5>',  A'lX-,  AV  Eliadun),  1  Es 
6"  C^"  LXX).  —  Perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
Henadad  Ezr  3". 

ILL. — Like  'evil'  (of  which  it  is  a  contraction), 
'ill'  is  used  in  AV  as  adv.,  adj.,  and  subst.  The 
only  occurrence  of  the  subst.  is  Ro  13'°  '  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour'  (<ta/c(5y).  Cf. 
Rhem.  NT  Note  to  Mt  3'"  '  It  is  not  only  dam- 
nable to  doe  U,  but  also  not  to  doe  good.'  The  adj. 
was  formerly,  with  the  meaning  of  '  bad,'  ajriplicd 
to  persons  as  well  as  things.  Thus  in  the  Rhem. 
NT,  the  Note  on  'Thamar'  (Mt  P)  is,  'Christ 
abhorred  not  to  take  flesh  of  some  that  were  U,  as 
he  chose  Judas  among  his  Apostles :  let  us  not 
disdaine  to  receive  our  spiritual  birth  and  sus- 
tenance of  such  as  be  not  al«ayes  good '  ;  and  in 
the  Note  on  the  Penitent  Thief  (Lk  23-")  occurs, 
'  Leame  only  not  to  despaire,  though  thou  hast 
been  U  [  =  wicked]  to  the  last  moment  of  thy  life.' 
Again,  T.  Adams  on  1  P  1*  says,  '  If  thy  words  and 
works  be  iU  meal,  thank  the  miller,  thy  heart,  for 
gnch  corrupt  thoughts ' ;  and  on  1'  '  The  husband 
told  his  wife  that  he  had  one  ill  quality,  he  was 
given  to  be  angry  without  cause ;  she  wittily  re- 
plied that  she  would  keep  him  from  that  fault,  for 
she  would  give  him  cause  enough.'  The  adj. 
occurs  in  Dt  15^'  'any  ill  blemish  '  ;  Jl  2-°  '  his  ill 
savour'  ;  Jth  8^  'ill  word'  ;  Wis  5^,  Sir  29'  'ill 
dealing';  Q"*  'ill  tongue,'  41"  'ill  name.'  The 
adv.  is  found  in  Gn  4.'?''  '  AAHierefore  dealt  ye  so  ill 
with  me?'  Job  20-'<',  Ps  lOe^- '  go  ill';  Is"3"  'be 
ill ' ;  Jer  40*  '  seem  ill ' ;  Mic  3*  '  they  have  behaved 
themselves  ill  in  their  doings' ;  and  Wis  18'°  '  an 
ill  according  cry '  {aaviiipioiio^  fio-q) ;  as  well  as  in  the 
phrase  'ill-favoured,'  Gn  41»-«- 1"-™- "i.  27^  for  which 
see  Favour,  and  cf.  North,  Phitarrh,  8S9,  '  He 
had  no  further  leysure,  but  to  cast  an  ill-favoured 
cloke  about  him,  the  first  that  came  to  hand,  and 
disguising  himselfe  to  tlie  for  life  ' ;  Fuller,  Profnne 
State,  V.  3,  p.  365,  'The  susi)icion  is  increased  if  the 
party  accused  be  notoriously  ill-favoured  ;  whereas 


deformity  alone  is  no  more  argument  to  make  her 
a  Witch,  then  handsomenesse  had  been  evidence 
to  prove  her  an  Harlot.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINATION.— Milton  uses 
the  verb  to  illuminate  ('  give  light  to,'  'enlighten') 
literally  in  PL  vii.  350— 

*  And  made  the  stare. 
And  set  them  in  tlie  limianient  of  heaven. 
To  illuminate  the  earth.' 

He  has  it  li^uratively  in  Sam.  Arjon.  1689,  '  Though 
blind  of  siglit  .  .  .  with  inward  eyes  illuminated  ' ; 
so  T.  Fuller,  Holy  State,  iii.  12,  p.  184,  '  Of  Naturall 
Fools' — '  God  may  sometimes  illuminate  them,  and 
(es]iecially  towards  their  death)  admit  them  to  the 
jiossession  of  some  part  of  reason.'  It  is  liguratively 
th.it  tlie  vb.  occurs  in  AV,  Bar  4-  '  Walk  in  the 
iirosence  of  the  light  thereof,  that  thou  mayost 
be  illuminated '  ;  and  He  10**  '  after  ye  were  illu- 
nunated,  ye  endured  a  great  fight  of  alllictions' 
((puTiaBivTct,  RV  '  enlightened  '). 

AV  has  followed  the  Rhem,  NT  here,  which  (after  Vulg.)  \\bm 
'illumitiate' in  the  foil,  passages  in  which  the  Gr.  is  ^ayTi'Ci'v, 
Eph  118  3",  2Ti  I"),  He  li'  lOSa,  Rev  18'  ZV^  2-21>,  having  '  lit'lilL-n  ■ 
in  the  remaining  places,  viz.  Lk  113",  Jn  19,  1  Co  46.  No  other 
version  uses  the  word  ;  but  in  He  6*  Wye.  (1;IS0)  has  '  illumyiied,' 
lysS  '  litrhtned.'  It  may  be  noted  that  Shales,  uses  thethree 
forms  of  the  vb.  '  illume,' 'illumine,*  and  '  iUuminate' ;  Milton 
only  *  illume '  and  *  illuminate.' 

Illumination  occurs  in  AV  but  once.  Sir  25" 
'  The  love  of  the  Lord  p.asseth  all  things  for 
illumin.ition'  (eis  <f>uTiaiMv  ;  KV  after  edd.  omits). 
Cf.  the  Rhem  tr°  of  2Ti  1'°  '  But  it  is  manifcstc.t 
now  by  the  illumination  Uirupdueia,  Vulg.  lUiinii- 
vntin)  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  de- 
stroied  death,  and  illuminated  ((poiri^dv,  Vulg. 
ilhoninare.)  life  and  incorruption  by  the  Gosjicl'  ; 
and  the  heading  to  Jn  9  'Our  Lord  .  .  .  lore- 
telleth  by  this  occasion  tlie  excecation  of  the  Jewes 
(because  of  their  wilful  obstinacie)  and  illumina- 
tion of  the  Gentils  who  confesse  their  owne  blind- 
nes.'  J.  Hastings. 

ILLYRICUM  ('IXXiipi/tii-)  was  a  term  used  in 
various  senses ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul 
(Ro  15'°)  it  must  undoubtedly  be  interpreted  in 
its  Roman  sense,  as  denoting  the  Roman  province 
which  extended  along  the  Adri.atic  from  Italy  and 
Pannonia  on  the  nortli  to  the  Macedonian  province 
on  the  south.  That  this  Roman  sense  was  in  the 
apostle's  mind  is  shown,  not  merely  by  his  con- 
sistent practice  of  using  geographical  terms  in 
the  Roman  sense  (Zahn,  Einleltunq,  p.  130)  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  natural  and  almost  neces- 
sary in  writing  to  a  Roman  church  to  follow  the 
Roman  usage,  but  also  by  the  very  form  of  the 
word.  The  Greek  term  was  'IXXupis  or  'IXXu^ia; 
and  the  strict  and  regular  Greek  noun,  used  to 
translate  the  Latin  lUi/ricum,  was  'IXXupfs  (so  in 
Strabo,  pp.  323,  327  ;  while  Ptolemy  formally  gives 
'IXXi'pfs  in  the  Greek  version  of  2  Ch  16  corre- 
sponding to  Illyricum  in  the  Latin  version).  But 
St.  Paul  simply  transliterates  the  Roman  form 
into  Greek  as  'IXXi>/)iic:6i» ;  Ro  15"  is  probably  the 
only  passage  in  Greek  where  a  noun  'IXXupixAv  is 
used  (showing  how  Roman  St.  Paul  was  in  his 
expression  of  political  or  geographical  ideas);  else- 
wliere  'IXXupiK^s  is  .always  an  adjective. 

The  conquest  of  Illyricum  had  been  a  very 
slow  process  ;  a  province  lUyria  had  been  formed 
as  early  as  B.C.  167,  and  during  the  following  two 
centuries  all  new  conq^uests  east  and  norlli-east 
of  the  Adriatic  were  incorporated  in  Illyricum, 
until  in  A.D.  10  Augustus  separated  Pannonia 
from  it,  and  gave  a  final  organization  to  Illyricum. 
The  [irovince  was  important  and  warlike  ;  a  large 
force  of  troops  was  required  to  maintain  order, 
two  legions,  vii  and  xi,  being  stationed  there 
by  Augustus ;  and  the  governor  was  a  consular 
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hiatus  Augusti  pro  prwtore.  T)ie  northern  half 
of  the  province  was  called  Libumia,  and  the 
eoutliern,  Dalmatia  (wh.  see).  The  name  Ual- 
matia,  however,  gradually  came  into  use  to  denote 
the  province  as  a  whole  j  and  from  the  Flavian 
period  onwards  it  became  the  reg^ular  and  usual 
term.  Pliny,  \vriting  before  77,  uses  both  terms. 
Suetonius  uses  lUyricum  for  the  time  of  the  earlier 
emperors  (distinguishing  Dalmatia  as  a  part  of 
the  country  under  Augustus),  while  he  u.ses  both 
names  for  the  time  of  Otho  and  of  Claudius.  It 
is  therefore  interesting  to  find  that  St.  Paul  in 
a  later  epistle  (2  Ti  4'*')  uses  the  later  term  Dal- 
matia, and  not  the  older  term  lUyricum.  This 
ali'ords  no  argument  for  a  post- Pauline  date.  The 
name  Dalmatia  was  coming  into  use  during  his 
lifetime ;  and  such  changes  first  atl'ect  the  usage 
of  ordinary  life  before  they  affect  the  formal 
official  and  literary  usage.  If  Pliny,  wlio  was 
80  much  atl'ected  by  the  expression  of  his  authori- 
ties (who,  being  early,  would  all  use  the  name 
IlIjTicum),  could  use  the  term  Dalmatia  before 
77,  St.  Paul  might  use  it  ten  years  earlier.  In 
fact,  we  may  from  the  usage  of  St.  Paul  date  the 
definite  change  in  popular  Koman  usage  from  the 
one  term  to  the  other  about  A.D.  57  to  G7. 

In  Ro  15'"  St.  Paul  says  he  has  preached  the 
go.spel  'even  unto  Illyricum.'  He  is  here  stating 
the  exterior  limit  up  to  which  his  work  had  ex- 
tended ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  understand 
(contrary  to  Ac)  that  he  had  actually  preached 
in  Illyricum.  The  doubt  whether  an  exterior  or 
a  contained  limit  is  meant  in  geographical  ex- 
pressions is  observable  in  many  cases,  and  must 
lie  determined  by  the  context  and  by  other  evi- 
dence (see,  for  example,  Cities  ami  Bisho/irics  of 
Phrijgia,  i.  p.  319  f.).  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

IMAGE,  IMAGERY Image  is  loosely  used  in 

AV  and  RV  as  the  tr"  of  many  difi'erent  Heb. 
words.  A  complete  list  of  these  words  may  be 
given  for  reference  from  other  articles  and  for  the 
proper  interpretation  of  this  important  expression. 

1.  C7i'  zelein,  a  copy  or  counterpart,  is  translated  *  image'  by 
AV  and  RV  in  all  its  occurrences  (On  126.87  to  63  g^i,  Xu  33'a 
lonir?  'C'-S  'their  molten  images'),  IS  e^ft**  ",  2K  111*, 
t  Ch  231",  Ps  7320,  Ezk  720  1617  23H,  Am  S^i),  except  Ps  3i)«  ■  vain 
shew,'  AVm  '  image,'  K  Vm  (badly)  '  shadow.'    See  next  article. 

2.  *?"!.  ftmet^  a  resemblance  or  likeness,  is  rendered  '  ima;,'e» 
In  Ezk  83- » (AV  and  KV) ;  but  '  Btfure '  in  Dt  4i»  and  '  idol '  in 
t  Ch  33'- 16.     See  Idolatrt. 

5.  nj'Dn,  t^nAndh,  similitude,  ^  tendered  '  image'  in  Job  4H 
only  ;  elsewhere  'likeness'  (Ex  20*.  Dt  423.28  6«,  pa  17I6),  or 
•similitude' (,Xu  IS**,  Dt  412- 13. 16).  nv  has  '  form '  ever}-whcre 
•xcept  Ps  1716  '  Iikene.ss,'  m.  '  form.'    See  Form. 

4.  /I'^yO  mankith,  representation,  picture,  is  translated 
T»riously  :  Lv  26i  (n-;^?  [?N)  AV  '  image  of  stone,'  UV  '  figured 
■tone';  Nu  8363  AV  'pictures,'  RV  'figured  stones';  Ps  73? 
(357  nVj^y  '1?!/)  AV  '  they  have  more  than  heart  could  wish,' 
AVni  '  they  pass  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,'  RVm  '  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  heart  overflow';  Pr  1811  AV  'conceit,'  RV 
'  ima^natlon  ' ;  25"  AV  '  pictures.  RV  '  baskets.'  RVm  '  filigree 
work  ' ;  Ezk  812  AV  and  RV  '  imagery.'    See  Pictcrb. 

6.  .15x5  maz^bhah,  pillar,  is  translated  simply  'pillar'  by 
AVand  RVln  On  28ii«-«' 311*.  "  sl.MM^sil'HO.  Is  191";  in  Dt  12» 
AV  and  RV  'pillar,'  RVm  '  olitlisk  ' ;  in  Ezk  2flll  A  V  '  garrison,' 
RV  'pillar,'  RVm  'obelisk",  elsewhere  AV  has  'image'  with 
'  statue  '  or'  standing  image'  in  marg.,  RV  ahva^'S  'pillar'  with 
'obelisk'  in  marg.  (Ex  23«  24*  34l»,  Lv  JUl  (AV  'sUnding 
Image'),  Dt  76  lAVm  'statue  or  pillar)  IO22,  1  K  1423,  2  k  32 
lOJS:  /!  1710  18*2314,  2  Ch  143  311.  Jcr  4313,  U08  8*  101.»,  Mic  61» 
fA V  ■  standing  image ')).    See  Pillar. 

6.  tpD)  only  in  plu.  D'J7n  hamtndnfm^  pillars  for  sun-wor. 
•tiip.  AV  translates  by  '  images  '  in  I.v  '2i'<^  ;  by  '  images  '  with 
marR.  '  Bun  images  '  in"2  Ch  I4S  34*.  I»  17"  27",  Ezk  0*. «  ;  and  by 
'Idols'  in  2  Ch  347;  RV  always  'sun-images.'  See  Idolatrt 
ud  Sim. 

7.  D'2"ll?,  only  phi.,  tfy^phtm,  is  always  simply  transliterated 
In  RV  'teraphim.'  AV  has  '  temphim'  in  Jg  17»  18'*^  ".  18.  20. 
Hos  .1*  ;  but  '  images '  in  On  31  la  (m.  '  teraphim  ')  SI",  sa.  2  K 
B»*(Tn.  'teraphim').  Ezk  2121  (m.  'teraphim'),  with  the  sing. 
•Ircage'in  1  S  lO'"  1«  ;  '  ilolatrv '  In  1  S1623;  »nd  'idols'  with 
marg. '  tenpbims'lnZec  1U3.    jiee  TnuruiM. 


8.  135fVl  on'.T  in  plu.  D'Jsj;  'Sfabbtm,  is  translated  '  Idols 
almost  cverj'where  by  both  ^AV  and  RV  (1  S  SI',  1  Ch  lOS, 
2Ch  2419,  Pa  iLitpa.38  1154  13613,  u  iQU  461,  U08  417  8*  132  148 
Mic  n.  Zee  132);  but  both  give  'images'  in  2  8  621.  and  RV 
gives  '  images '  though  AV  has  '  idols '  in  Jer  502.    See  1  dolatrt. 

9.  17!^;)  only  in  plu.  C'^i^:  or  D'^"?:  gilluttm,  a  distinctlTe 
word,  properly  '  idol  blocks,'  or  such  term  of  disparagement,  in 
Ezk  thirty-nine  times ;  elsewhere  only  nine  times  (Lv  2630.  £>t  2917 
1  K  1612  2128,  2  K  1712  21"-  21  23M,  Jer  602).  R  is  tfJ  '  idols '  in  AV 
and  RV  everjTvhcre  except  Jer  6C^inAV' images.'  See  1i>olatet. 

10.  7'V?<  '^U,  worthlessness,  is  often  applied  in  derision  to 
foreign  gods.  Its  tran.slation  (when  plu.)  is  usually  '  idols'  in 
both  AVand  RV,  Lv  l»*(K\'m  '  things  of  nought')  21)1,  1  Ch  1C'J« 
(RVin  'things  of  nought'),  Ps  9C5(RVm  'things  of  nought') 
1177,  l3  2S.l».20i>i»  1010.11  191,3  317  Mj,  Ezk  3013,  Hah  21S.  In  Jer 
141*  both  versions  give  '  a  thing  of  nought';  in  Job  13*  r*5p/i'<! 
'tlU  is  in  both  '  physicians  of  00  value  ;  while  in  Zee  1117  hoi 
r^t  ha'etii  is  translated  in  AV  'Woe  to  the  idol  shepherd' 
(where  '  idol '  is  apparently  used  as  an  adj.),  in  R  V  '  Woe  to  the 
worthless  shepherd.'    See  God,  Idolatry. 

11.  "793  pf^ft  (from  7C9  to  can'e)  is  translated  •  graven  image ' 
bv  RV  everywhere  (Ex  20*,  Lv  201,  Dt  41'J-  ;3. 23  5s  27I8.  j,.  173.  4 
ISl*- 17.  18.20:30.31.  2K  217,  2Ch  337,  Ps  977.  Is  4019- »  4'217 
449.10.15.17  4620  485.  Jcr  101*  511;.  Xah  11*.  llab  21»).  AV  has 
•  carved  image '  in  Jg  181*1,  2  Ch  337  ;  elsewhere  it  agrees  with 
RV. 

12.  [7'C^]  from  same  root,  only  in  plu.  0^^^^!) p^llm,  is  also 

translated  by  RV  'graven  images*  in  all  Its  occurrences  (Dt 
75.  a  123.  2  K  17*1,  2  Ch  a.fis.  22  343.  *.7,  Pb  783s,  is  loio  210  3u-3 
i-i\  Jcr  815  603S  61*?-'2,  Uos  112,  Mic  17  613),  e.\cept  Jg  SC'  20 
where  both  versions  have  '  quarries '  in  text,  with  '  graven 
images '  in  margin.  AV  gives  '  carved  images '  in  2  Cn  3322 
343-  *  ;  elsewhere  as  RV. 

13.  -tpr?  mam'kdh,  lit,  '  a  pouring  out,'  is  used  of  molten 
met.al,  and  (with  the  word  for  'calf  '  added)  of  a  '  molten  calf 
in  Ex  32*. 8,  Dt  910,  Neh  918;  or  'molten  gods'  Ex  34",  Lv  1»4 
(with  word  for  'gods');  but  generallj'  it  .stands  alone  and  is 
translated  'molten  im.age*  (Nu  33^2  [lleb,  here  adds  zeletn], 

Dt  912  2715,  Jg  ir3.  *  isu.  17. 18, 1  K  149,  2  K  nil,  2  Ch  ac-i  343  *, 

Ps  10019,  Is  3022  4217,  Hos  132,  Nah  1",  llab  2i8).  In  Is  30i  the 
words  n^?.?  Tjr^?  are  rendered  in  AV  and  RV  'that  cover  with  a 
covering  ' ;  in  RVm  '  weave  a  web  or  pour  out  a  drink-offering 
or  moke  a  league.' 

14.  T^Ci  n^^rk,  or  "p;  ne^ek,  from  the  same  root  as  the  List,  is 
the  word  for  a  *  drink-offering,'  and  is  so  translated  by  AV  and 
RV  in  all  its  occurrences,  except  Is  412y  48^,  Jer  101*  6117  where 
both  versions  have  '  molten  image,'  and  Nu  47  wherel)?  jn  nlcp 
is  rendered  in  A V  '  covers  to  cover  withal,'  in  RV  ■  cups  to  pour 
out  withal.* 

In  the  Apocr.  'image'  occurs  in  the  following 
places  :  2  Es  5"  8"  (both  imago),  Wis  '2=3  7"  l."?'-'-  '• 
14"  (all  eUwf),  14"  {i/iiftair^  ekii-a,  AV  'an  exjiress 
image,' RV  'a  visible  image'),  15*(eWo!,  RV  '  form'), 
15' (fki6i»),  I51"  {yXvTrrd,  EV  'graven  images'),  I"-' 
(t;-t(i>) ;  1  Mac  3«  (f MwXw,  RV  '  idol '),  S"*  {yXmrrd, 
EV  '  carved  images ') ;  2  Mac  2*  {iydXfiaTa,  EV 
'  images '). 

In  NT  xopoif'^P  is  translated  'express  image'  in 
He  13  {xapaKTTjp  TTJi  virotrrdfffws  aiTou,  '  the  express 
image  of  his  person,'  RV  '  the  very  image  of  his 
substance,'  RVm  '  the  impre.ssof  his  substance ' ;  it 
is  the  only  occurrence  in  NT  of  xopoirrTip,  which 
gives  us  our  word  'character').  Elsewhere  image 
IS  always  f/kcii',  and  that  Gr.  word  is  always  so 
translated  in  both  versions. 

Imagery  occurs  twice :  Ezk  8"  '  Son  of  man, 
hast  thou  seen  what  the  ancients  of  the  house  of 
Israel  do  in  the  dark,  everv  man  in  the  chambers 
of  his  imagery!'  (^n'jr'J  '"!ir!3,  RV  '  in  his  chambers 
of  imagery'):  and  Sir  38-''  'give  themselves  to 
counterfeit  imagery'  (t/t  ouoidaai  (uypaiplay,  RV 
'to  preserve  likeness  in  his  portraiture').  In  the 
Prol.  to  Dent.  Tindale  u.ses  tlie  word  in  the  sense 
of  images  or  idols,  '  And  toliewareetherof  makyngo 
imagerve  or  of  bowinge  them  .selves  unto  images.' 
Sir  T.  Elj'ot  is  very  near  the  u.se  in  Sir  when  he 
says  {The  Govemour,  ii.  403),  '  It  is  written  that  the 
great  kynge  Alexander  on  a  tyme  beinge  (as  it 
liapned)  iinoccupyc<l,  came  to  the  shoppe  of 
Apellcs,  the  excellent  paynter,  and  stamlyng  bv 
liyiu  whvles  he  pavnted.  'lie  kynge  raisoned  witli 
hvni  of  lines,  mlumbrations,  J>ro|)ortion8,  or  otiisr 
lil;e  thinges  pertaiiiyng  to  imagery,  whiche  the 
pavnter  a  litle  wbylos  sutl'erynge,  ..t  the  last  .said 
to  the  kynge  with  the  coiuitenance  all  amylyng, 
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Seest  thou,  noble  prince,  liowe  the  Ijoyo  that 
CTj'ndeth  my  colours  dothe  lauyhe  the  to  scorne  ? ' 
Bp.  Atterbury  uses  the  word  in  the  simie  sense  as 
Ezk,  '  It  might  be  a  mere  dream  which  he  saw ; 
the  imagery  of  a  melancholick  fancy.' 

J.  Hastings. 

IMAGE. — About  a  score  of  Heb.  words  are  ren- 
dered in  AV  '  idol '  or  '  image.'  See  preceding  art. 
and  Idolatry.  The  terms  reserved  for  tlie  ex- 
pression which  in  Christian  doctrine  (to  which  the 
present  art.  is  confined)  represents  'image'  or  '  like- 
ness,' are  oj'y  and  n:^-i,  to  which  correspond  eUwD 
and  i>Moiuiris  in  the  NT.  For  the  latter  Heb.  word 
the  LXX  once  at  least  uses  loia  (Gn  u').  c^>-  some- 
times (Dn  3'")  signifies  an  aspect  or  expression  of 
countenance.  In  biblical  Greek  Ka-r'  tlKiva  is  some- 
times used  adverbially  =  ' after  the  manner  of,'  as 
e.g.  Hos  13'''  >cot'  eUboa  eiSiiXuv,  '  after  the  fashion 
of  idols.'  Wis  13"  eluivi  avBpwvov,  '  in  the  manner 
of  a  man.' 

There  are  two  main  biblical  doctrines  which 
find  expression  under  these  terms,  viz.  that  of 
(1)  mnn  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  (2)  that 
of  Christ  the  Son,  as  the  image  of  the  Fatlier,  or 
of  the  invisible  God. 

I.  The  passages  in  which  this  view  of  man  is 
expressly  stated  are:  Gn  l^*- "  5'- »  9«,  I  Co  11', 
Col  3'",  Ja  3».  To  these  should  be  added  Ps  8, 
which,  tliough  not  containing  the  phrase  '  image 
of  God,'  is  a  poetical  replica  of  the  creation- 
narrative  of  Gn  1  as  far  as  it  refers  to  man.  St. 
Paul's  address  at  Athens  is  another  passage  where 
the  idea  of  '  likeness '  between  man  and  his 
Maker  is  fully  implied,  though  the  word  is  not 
used.  A  quite  factitious  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  difference  between  c^x  and  todt  in 
the  primal  passage.  There  is  really  no  difi'erence. 
At  the  utmost,  it  is  that  between  an  original  or 
pattern  and  that  which  is  framed  according  to 
the  pattern.  The  double  expression  in  Gn  1'-'  and 
5'  is  simply  intended  to  strengthen  the  idea.  The 
divine  image  which  man  bears  is  one  corresponding 
to  the  Original. 

This  grand  assertion  is  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Bible  doctrine  concerning  man.  It  distin- 
guishes the  revealed  teaching  about  him  from 
all  ethnic  or  naturalistic  Wews,  and  is  the  real 
foundation  of  all  our  ideas  about  the  dignity  of 
man.  Although  thus  definite  and  significant, 
however,  the  phrase  is  not  explicit.  Large  place 
is  left  for  discussion  as  to  whether  this  definition 
refers  to  something  in  man's  own  nature  or  mainly 
to  his  relations  :  and  among  these  whether  to  his 
aspect  towards  the  other  creatures  or  his  relation 
to  God.  This  is  why  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Image  in  man  has  been  a  topic  so  fruitful  of  dif- 
ferences in  theology.  For  long  the  theological 
bent  was  to  make  the  imago  Dei  distinctive  of 
man  unfallen.  In  the  loss  of  the  image  by  sin  lay 
man's  need  of  redemption.  '  What  we  lost  in 
Adam,'  says  Irenteus,  '  to  wit,  the  divine  image 
and  similitude,  that  we  receive  again  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  But  later  on,  it  was  seen  that  this  was  too 
sweeiiing.  Then  set  in  the  tendency  to  expound 
the  idea  in  a  double  sense.  The  cruder  form  of 
this  was  the  Romish,  as  expressed  by  Bellarmin — 
that  by  the  Fall  man  lost  the  '  likeness '  of  God, 
though  he  retained  the  '  image.'  But  Protestants 
held  a  not  dissimilar  view,  viz.  that  the  image  had 
two  meanings.  In  one  sense  it  is  essential  to 
man's  nature,  and  in  this  sense  consists  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  his  liberty  of  will,  and  his 
superiority  among  the  creatures, — features  which 
can  never  be  wholly  lost,  but  remain  with  man 
though  fallen.  In  the  other  sense  it  includes 
those  ornaments  or  complements  of  the  idea — 
immortality,  grace,  holiness,  righteousness — which 
were  defaced  or  blotted  out  by  man's  transgres- 


sion. One  point  of  unity  and  consistency  with 
Scripture  holds  fast  amid  these  variations  of  view. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  passages  cited  above 
the  divine  image  is  recognized  as  existing  in  man 
fallen  as  well  as  unfallen.  Among  recent  evan- 
gelical divines  of  a  philosophical  cast  the  tendency 
has  been  to  return  to  the  position  of  the  early 
Eastern  Church,  and  place  the  image  mainly  in 
that  which  distingiiishes  man  amon"  created 
beiu"s,  rather  than  in  that  which  marks  olV  the 
unfallen  from  the  fallen  condition.  The  Greek 
Christian  Fathers  did  define  it  as  soiiictliiiig  rather 
metaphysical  than  ethical.  But  to  place  the  image 
mainlj'  in  the  possession  of  '  Spirit '  and  '  Free 
Will '  is  to  overlook  the  moral  and  religious 
elements  essential  to  man's  nature.  Man  in  his 
ideal  is  a  '  spirit '  and  '  will '  under  the  dominion 
of  conscience,  developed  freely  no  doubt,  but  in 
subjection  and  obedience  to  God.  That  this 
biblical  notion  of  the  divine  iuiage  is  a  pro- 
foundly simple  and  consistent  one,  i'  made  clear 
by  the  NT  passages  which  speak  of  its  renewal 
in  grace  (Col  3'°,  cf.  Eph  4^),  where  the  moral 
elements  are  prominent  and  supreme.  But  they 
cannot  be  read  as  defining  what  the  divine  image 
was  in  man  at  the  first,  for  they  treat  expressly  of 
the  '  new  man.'  The  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
idea  are  conserved,  if  we  note  that  this  description 
of  the  '  new  man  '  presupiposes  corresponding  out- 
lines in  the  first  man  which  were  broken  oil"  by 
sin,  and  are  for  the  first  time  fully  realized  in  man 
redeemed  and  renewed. 

Another  suggestive  point  in  the  discussion  comes 
out  of  the  question,  long  debated,  whether  the 
divine  image  in  man  was  a  gift  of  grace  added 
to  his  nature,  i.e.  was  in  a  sense  something 
'  supernatural,'  or  was  wholly  natural  and  con- 
created  from  the  first,  as  Protestants  have  always 
maintained.  The  real  point  in  dispute  is  much 
confused  and  hidden.  The  mediieval  view  is  really 
one  of  dualism  or  divergence  in  man's  nature.  It 
splits  his  life  into  two.  It  accentuates  the  dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  grace,  between  things 
secular  and  sacred  ;  whereas  the  true  view  is  that 
of  an  original  unity  in  tlie  creature  made  after 
God's  ima^e,  and  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
human  and  divine  elements  in  him.  For  there  is 
a  truth  in  the  mediaeval  idea  of  a  'sui)ernatural 
gift  of  righteousness '  to  man,  though  it  was 
crudely  expressed.  Human  nature  only  attains 
its  ideal  wnen  cultivated  by  divine  grace.  The 
nature  of  man  is  incomplete  without  its  Godward 
development,  and  this  can  take  place  successfully 
only  through  grace.  For  it  is  essential  to  man  s 
higliest  to  be  not  left  to  himself.  Mere  human 
nature  or  '  unassisted  reason,'  as  the  phrase  goes, 
is  a  contradiction  of  the  Bible  idea  of  man.  That 
idea  is  that  human  nature  rightly  and  fully 
developed  manifests  the  di^dne,  and  is  a  reflec- 
tion oi^  what  it  has  received  of  God. 

II.  That  Christ  is  '  the  Imuqc  of  the  Father ' 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Saviour's  pre- 
existent  Godhead  as  taught  in  the  NT.  It  ia 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  that  truth  is  set  fortlu 
The  precisely  relevant  passages  are  2  Co  4*,  Col 
l">i',  He  1'-^  ».  The  idea  is  not  restricted  to  the 
term  eUdiv  which  occurs  in  the  first  two  citations, 
but  is  also  expressed  by  two  kindred  phrases  \m 
He  1'  d7rai'7a<r/ia  T-qt  SiJTjs,  '  the  ellulgence  of  his 
glory,'  and  xcpaxTTjp  tti^  viro<TTdirews  avroO,  '  the  very 
image  of  his  substance.'  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
context  of  all  these  pa-ssages  that  the  terms  are 
used  not  so  much  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer  as  of 
the  eternal  Son.  No  doubt,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  all  His  apostles, 
the  '  Christ  come  in  the  flesh '  is  for  us  the  mirror 
and  reflection  of  God.  '  He  that  hath  seen  me,' 
says  Jesus,  '  hath  seen  the  Father '  (Jn  14").     rhiyl 
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is  the  prominent  and  prevailing  sense  of  the 
rhristian  dootrine  that  Christ  is  tlie  Kevelation 
or  Image  of  God.  Tliis  is  the  central  teaching  of 
the  Incarnation.  But  in  the  few  places  wliere  the 
word  '  image '  or  its  equivalents  is  used  in  this 
conne.iion  by  the  writers  of  the  NT  Epistles,  it  is 
employed  in  support  of  a  special  doctrine  of  Christ's 
essential  divine  personality.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  ou  the  same  plane  as  the  title  4  vl6s,  '  the 
Son,'  used  so  widely  throughout  the  NT  writings, 
and  6  Xiyoj  in  the  J  ohannine  passages. 

Notice  (I)  that  in  the  Hebrews  passage,  where 
Christ  as  u!6s  is  the  subject  of  the  assertion,  the 
other  terms  supplement  and  complete  the  idea  of 
His  divine  Sonship.  To  say  that  He  who  is  the 
Son  is  the  '  ell'ulgence  of  God's  glory '  and  '  the 
very  image  or  impress  of  his  substance,'  is  not 
only  to  reassert  the  Sonship,  but  to  add  to  it  the 
idea  of  '  likeness.'  It  affirms  community  of  nature 
with  the  Katlier  in  the  same  way  as  wlien  He  is 
called  '  the  Hon  oi  God.'  It  thus  strengthens  the 
expression  of  Christ's  place  in  the  Godliead  by 
allirming  at  once  His  likeness  to  God  and  yet  His 
personal  distinctness,  for  how  can  any  one  be 
spoken  of  as  '  the  image'  of  himself? 

Further,  note  (2)  how  this  term  '  image'  as  used 
of  the  pre-e.\istent  Christ,  echoes,  like  i  X070S,  a 
form  of  older  or  pre-Christian  speech.  EiKuf 
and  awaiijaiyfxa  are  both  applied  to  the  '  Wisdom  ' 
of  Old  Testament  literature,  e.f/.  in  Wis  7^ 
'For  she  is  the  "brightness"  of  the  everlasting 
light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  "  imaue  "  of  his  goodness.'  XapaK-rrip  is 
applied  by  I'hilo  to  the  Logos ;  so  also  tUuv,  as 
where  he  says  the  Logos  is  eUiiv  Si'  08  0  koojio^ 
iorifxiovpyetTo.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  writer  '  to  the 
Hebrews,'  and  St.  Paul  were  all  drawing  on 
ancient  terms,  common  to  the  Jewi.sli  Alexandrian 
schools,  whicli  had  been  applied  in  pre-(-'liristian 
thought  to  a  personilied  divine  attribute.  The 
NT  writers  are  in  these  passages  rescuing  these 
terms  to  describe  their  Master's  Person  and  glory. 
Judaizing  Gnosticism  had  employed  some  of  these 
expressions  to  uphold  tlie  doctrine  of  a  graduated 
hierarchy  of  divine  manifestation,  more  especially 
that  of  a  secondary  or  representative  divine  being 
alongside  of  the  supreme  and  invisible  God, — a 
notion  which,  when  applied  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  became  afterwards  the  Arian  heresy. 
The  apostolic  writers  ajiply  these  terms  6  XAyot, 
i]  eUuv,  and  the  like,  to  their  Lord  in  a  way  litted 
to  bring  out  what  is  true  in  tlieni  and  to  repudiate 
what  is  false  ; — conspicuously,  so  as  to  repel  the 
notion  of  inferiority  in  the  second  member  of  the 
divine  Trinitj'. 

Note  (3)  how  this  is  clenched  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  context  of  the  three  passages  Jn  l'■^  Col  1">-", 
and  He  1"'  the  sjiecial  function  of  creating  and 
upholiling  the  universe  is  asjcribed  to  Christ  under 
His  titles  of  Word,  Image,  and  Son  respectively. 
The  kind  of  Creatorship  so  predicated  of  Him  is 
not  that  of  a  mere  inslnimcnt  or  artificer  in  the 
formation  of  tlie  world,  but  tliat  of  One  '  by  whom, 
in  whom,  ami  for  whom'  nil  things  are  maile,  and 
through  whom  they  subsist.  This  implies  the 
assertion  of  His  true  and  absolute  Godhead.  It 
was  evidently  meant  so  to  do.  For  there  is  no 
more  direct  and  successful  method  of  allirming 
that  Christ  is  God  than  to  ascribe  to  Him  the 
making  and  governing  of  all  things  in  the  supreme 
form  wliiih  tlie  a.scription  takes  in  these  passages. 

Something  remains  to  be  .said  of  a  lossible  con- 
nexion between  these  two  facts  noted  by  biblical 
theology,  viz.  that  'man  is  made  in  the  divine 
image,'  and  that  '  Christ  is,'  in  the  supremo  sense, 
'the  Image  of  God.'  The  older  dogmatic  was 
wont  to  distinguish  the  two,  by  saying  that  the 


divine  image  in  man  was  accidcntalis  compared 
with  that  Godlikeness  which  belonged  to  the 
eternal  Son  as  Imago  substantialis.  But  what 
Scripture  teaches  of  their  connexion  can  be  briefly 
stated.  It  has  two  distinct  lines — one  referring  to 
the  original  creation  of  man,  the  other  to  his 
redemption. 

Man  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  crown  or 
goal  of  that  earthly  creation  of  which  the  Eternal 
Word  is  the  Author.  He  who  is  the  '  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God '  is  also  declared  to  be  the 
'  Firstborn  or  First-begotten  of  all  creation '  (Col 
1'°),  i.e.  the  absolute  heir  and  sovereign  Lord  of 
all  things.  There  is  thus  a  propriety  in  hold- 
ing man  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Logos.  But  there  is 
no  express  Scripture  for  the  assertion  that  man 
was  created  in  the  likeness  of  the  eternal  Son. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  the  image  or  likeness 
of  God  that  is  spoken  of  in  this  connexion.  No 
doulit,  it  is  implied  that  the  Logos  or  Image  of 
God  is  He  '  in  whom  and  for  whom '  man  was 
created.  But  it  would  be  a  misreading  of  these 
passages  to  take  them  as  athrming  that  man  was 
created  after  the  likeness  of  the  Son,  and  not  of 
tlie  Father  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Everywhere 
Scripture  represents  man  as  created  after  the 
image  of  the  Elohim,  or  of  the  Godhead.  Man 
is  said  to  be  '  the  image  and  glory  of  God,'  not  of 
Christ  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  new  creation  of 
man  is  referred  to,  the  NT  is  exidicit  in  a.sserting 
that  Christ  is  the  prototype  of  the  redeemed  or 
renewed  humanity.  The  'divine  image'  is  re- 
stored in  those  who  are  predestinate  to  be  '  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  We  are 
'  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind '  only  as  we 
put  on  '  the  new  man — renewed  in  knowledge 
after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him  '  (Col  3'"), 
— a  new  creation  in  which  '  Christ  is  all  in  all ' 
(Col  3").  Likeness  to  His  Image  is  only  to  be 
completed  when  the  redeemed  shall  see  their  Ke- 
deemer  as  He  is  (I  Jn  3-).  The  likeness  shall 
then  extend  even  to  the  outward  form.  '  lie  shall 
fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  humUiation,  that  it 
mav  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory  '  (Ph  3'-' 
RV)  ;  '  As  we  have  borne  the  iniajje  of  the  earthy, 
we  siiall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  ' 
(I  Co  1,3«). 

AH  this  is  explicit  and  clear.  There  has  long 
been  a  desire  and  tendency  among  theological 
thinkers  to  complete  the  connexion  of  the  two 
statements.  It  looks  extremely  probable  to  infer 
that  man  must  have  been  created  from  the  first 
in  the  image  of  Him  who  was  afterwanls  to  be 
incarnate  for  man's  redemption,  and  who  in  re- 
deeming men  conforms  them  to  His  own  likeness. 
It  is  a  tempting  and  perhaps  innocent  specula- 
tion, but  not  an  ascertainment  of  biblical  theology. 

LlTKluilTRB.— Seb.  Schmidt,  De  Imagine  Dei  in  Uomine 
milf  Lapntm,  lOS'J  ;  Bp.  George  Bull,  Utatc  of  Man  before  the 
lull  (W  orks,  vol.  li.,  llxford  edition,  IS4«) ;  Kctrl,  Per  .Mentch 
das  libenbild  Qottet,  1S03  ;  GriiiOeld,  The  Jmane  anti  Likeliest 
of  (JmI  in  ilan  (Lend.  1837);  Laidlaw,  The  ItibU  Doctrine  of 
Man,  2nd  ed.  1BB5;  Crcnier,  art,  '  Ebenbild  Oottcs'  in  PltH*; 
Driver,  AVrmoiM  on  OW  J'M(.  173  f.  J.    LAIDLAW. 

IMAGINE,  IMAGINATION.— The  verb  to  'ima- 
gine' ha-s  always  ill  .S.\'  lliii'bsoleto  meaning  of  pur- 
pose, scheme,  contrive.  TliusGn  11'  '  Nothing  will 
be  rcstraineil  from  them  which  they  have  iniagined 
to  do'  ('I';,  KV  '  thev  purpose')  ;  Zee  7'*  '  Let  none 
of  j'ou  imagine  evil  against  his  biother  in  vour 
heart'  (of-.r'^x,  Amer.  UV  'devise').  Cf.  1-lyot, 
T/ic  (Jovernour,  ii.  74,  '  It  was  rei>ortcd  to  the 
noble  emperour  Octavius  Augustus  that  Lucius 
Ciiina,  wliich  was  susters  suiine  to  the  great 
Pompei,  hud  imagined  his  detho';  and  Tindale, 
Notes  to  Deut.,  '  Zamzuinimg,  a  kinue  of  geiiuntca 
and   signilieth   myschevous  or  that  be  all   way* 
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imagininnc'  RV  gcnenilly  retains  '  imagine,'  but 
Amer.  KV  prefers  '  think  in  Job  C-",  'nieditato' 
in  I's  2'  3S'S  and  '  devise '  in  Ps  10^  21"  14U-,  Pr 
l'.'»   Hos  7'»,  Nail  !"•  ",  Zee  T'"  8". 

Imagination  has  always  tlie  sense  of  evil  purpose, 
contrivance.  This  is  so  even  in  Ko  P'  '  beiaine 
vain  in  their  imaginations,'  where  tlie  Gr.  is  Sm\o- 
yi(7iu.6s,  more  consistently  tr^  'reasoning'  in  KV ; 
and  in  2  Co  10"  castin"  down  imaginations,'  where 
the  Gr.  is  Xoynr/iis,  and  AVni  RV  m  give  '  reason- 
ings'  ;  in  the  only  other  occurrence  in  NT  of  this 
Gr.  word  (Ko  2")  AV  and  KV  have  '  thoughts,' 
KVm  '  reasonings.'  But  '  reasoning  '  is  plainly  too 
colourless,  the  evil  intent  in  the  Gr.  words  here 
beini'  lost.  For  '  imagination '  in  tlie  sen.se  of 
mischievous  intention,  cf.  Is  55'  Cov.  '  Let  the  un- 
godly man  forsake  his  wayes,  and  the  unrightuous 
his  ymaginacions,  and  tume  agayne  unto  the 
LoRDE.'  Tindale  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
visible  representation  of  a  thought,  Nu  33"  '  Se 
tliat  ye  Jryve  out  all  the  inliabiters  of  the  londe 
before  you,  and  destroy  their  ymaginacions  and 
all  their  Ymages  of  Metall.'  The  Heb.  subst. 
sMririU/t  expre&ses  Jinnncss  in  a  bad  cause,  and  is 
mistranslated  by  '  imagination  '  in  AV  :  RV  gives 
'  stubbornness '  in  all  its  occurrences  (Dt  29'",  Ps 
SV,  Jer  3"  7"  9"  11«  13'"  16'^  18"  23"). 

J.  Hastings. 

IMALGDE,  AV  Simalcne  {Ziv/juiXkow^  A,  'liia\Kov4 
aV,  Eifia\Koval ;  Simnlchue,  Emalclmel,  also  Mai- 
chus),  1  Mac  11^. — An  Arab  prince  to  whom  Alex- 
ander Balas  entrusted  his  youthful  son  Ai\tioclius. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  B.C.  145,  Imalcue 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  boy  to  Tryphon,  who 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  SjTia  as  Aiitioehus  vi. 
in  ojiposition  to  Demetrius  II.  Nikator  (1  Mac 
ll^^-";  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  V.  1  ;  Diodorus  in  Miiller's 
I'rnrj.  Hist.  Grmc.  ii.  p.  xvii  n.  21).  Elsewhere  Dio- 
dorus (op.  cit.  n.  20)  names  Diocles,  prince  of  Aboe 
in  Arabia,  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  (njinos) 
Antiochus.  Josephus  and  the  Syriac  give  tlie 
name  as  Malchus,  Diodorus  as  Jamblichus,  both 
representing  the  Heb.  i^'jd',  a  name  which  appears 
on  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  Cf.  Sjjea/cer's  Cumtn. 
and  Zockler,  ad  loc.  ;  also  Schiirer,  HJP  I.  i.  247. 
,  H.  A.  White. 

IMLA  ((fjD:  2  Ch  18'-»=Imlah  [nte:],  1  K  22'- »; 
perhaps  '  he  is  full,'  and  so  '  fulness,'  the  first  form 
of  the  name  being  etymologically  the  more  cor- 
rect).— The  father  of  Micaiah,  a  prophet  of  J" 
in  the  days  of  Ahab.  C.  F.  BUENEY. 

IMMANUEL  (Sx-JTjy,  'E/t^ai/owiX,  '  God  is  with  us,' 
or,  as  others,  'God  with  us'). — The  name  of  a  child 
whose  birth  was  predicted  lay  Isaiah,  and  who  was 
to  be  a  sign  from  God  to  Ahaz  during  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitic  war  (Is  7).  The  name  does  not  occur 
again  in  Scripture  ;  and  much  ditl'erence  of  opinion 
has  prevailed  on  the  question  wherein  the  point  of 
the  sign  lay,  whether  in  the  person  of  Immanuel 
himself,  or  in  the  meaning  of  his  name,  or  in  the 
time  of  his  biri;h,  or  in  the  conditions  of  his  life, 
or  in  several  of  these  things  together.  Otlier 
things  in  the  prophecy  are  also  obscure.  The 
mother  of  Immanuel  is  described  as  the  'almah 
(LXX  Tj  TTapecfot),  a  term  which  means  merely 
'  young  woman '  (cf.  the  masc.  1  S  17™  20'-"'),  though 
in  usage  it  appears  said  only  of  unmarried  persons. 
Even  if  the  more  technical  word  for  'virgin'  (nSn;) 
had  been  employed,  the  term  might  have  described 
the  young  woman  merely  at  the  moment  when  the 
prophet  spoke  ;  the  idea  of  a  virgin  conception  and 
birtli  could  have  been  expressed  without  ambiguity 
only  by  a  circumlocution.  The  force  of  the  art. 
(•■i^H'C)  may  also  be  variously  understood.  Some 
take  the  art.  as  generic,  referring  to  the  class  of 
persons  called  'almah  (Ec  7^),  in  which  case  the 
meaning  -vvoald  be  that  any  or  many  of  this  class 


would  exemplify  the  prediction,  calling  their  chil- 
dren Immanuel.  But  perhap.s  the  'almah  become! 
definite  to  the  prophets  mind  just  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  her  and  the  part  sh« 
performs  (2S  17").  There  is  nothin};  in  the  pas- 
sage to  suggest  that  the  'almah  is  ot  mean  birth 
or  estate ;  but  the  generality  of  the  term  is  un- 
favourable to  the  idea  that  the  wife  of  the  prophet 
— called  '  the  prophetess '  8'^-or  the  wife  of  king 
Ahaz  is  meant.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the 
passage  to  suggest  that  tlie  'aliiuih  is  a  personiiica- 
tion  of  the  house  of  David  or  the  people  of  Judah. 

The  prophecy  is  to  be  explained  partly  from  tlia 
historical  circumstances,  partly  from  the  circle  of 
thoughts  which  had  filled  the  jirophet's  mind  fron 
the  beginning  (chs.  1-G),  and  in  the  light  of  which 
he  interpreted  the  circumstances,  and  partly  from 
ideas  regardin"  the  house  of  David  that  had  long 
formed  ]iart  of  the  national  faith.  It  cannot  bo 
altogether  without  significance  that  it  is  '  the 
house  of  David'  that  is  addressed  and  spoken  of 
throughout  the  chapter. 

The  historical  circumstances  were  these :  In  the 
days  of  Ahaz  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Ephraim 
formed  an  alliance  and  made  war  on  Judah.  The 
object  of  the  allies  was  possibly  to  compel  >Iudah 
to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against  Assyria,  and 
not  improbably  Egypt  had  its  hand  in  the  game 
(7").  Ahaz  being  reluctant,  the  allies  resolved  to 
dethrone  the  liouse  of  David  and  set  a  tool  of 
their  own  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  Amidst  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  alliance  (7^),  the  prophet 
was  bidden  go  to  meet  the  king  and  say  to  him 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  tlie  allies,  '  It  shall 
not  stiand.'  He  added  the  solemn  warning  tliat 
faith  in  J"  was  the  condition  of  deliverance. 
Shortly  after,  tlie  projihet  ollered  the  corrobora- 
tion of  any  sign  which  the  king  might  ask.  This 
olier  Ahaz  rejected,  putting  it  away  under  the 
pretext  that  he  would  not  put  God  to  the  proof. 
Roused  to  passion  by  the  king's  unbelief  or  ob- 
stinacy, the  prophet  exclaimed,  '  Is  it  too  small 
a  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  that  ye  weary  my 
God  also  ?  Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give 
you  a  sign.' 

The  subject  may  be  approached  by  asking :  Of 
what  is  Immanuel  the  sign  or  corroboration  ? 

1.  Some  answer,  of  the  pronii.se,  '  It  shall  not 
stand' — of  the  failure  of  tlie  northern  coalition, 
and  of  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Ephraim 
and  S.\Tia.  In  this  case  the  sign  lies  partly  in 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel,  '  God  is  with 
us,'  and  partly  in  the  time  of  his  birth.  His 
mother  and  he  are  no  persons  in  particular — they 
are  any  young  woman  and  her  son.  By  the  time 
young  women  conceive  and  bear  sons  they  will  be 
calling  their  children  '  God  is  with  us,'  in  token 
of  Judah's  deliverance  from  Syria  and  Ephraim : 
'  Before  the  child  shall  know  to  reject  evil  and 
choose  good,  the  land  before  whose  two  kings  thou 
fearest  shall  be  depopulated,'  v.'^  (Duhm).  Thia 
interpretation  is  sunple,  but  difficult  to  accept. 

(1)  It  requires  the  excision  of  \'v."-".  For,  who- 
ever Immanuel  and  his  mother  .be,  they  are 
Judteans,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  child  shall 
eat  thick  milk  and  honey  (v.'^),  it  is  implied  that 
Judah  shall  be  reduced  by  ^^•ar  to  a  pasture  land 
no  more  cultivated  (v,  ='"■•) — a  thing  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  su])|)osed  meaning  of  the  sign. 

(2)  The  sign  becomes  virtually  a  duplicate  of  that 
of  Mahershalal  (S'"*),  for  though  .Assyria  is  not 
named  as  the  destroyer  of  Syria  and  "Ephraim  in 
7'°,  it  is  admittedly  in  the  prophet's  mind.  A 
duplication  of  the  same  sign  is  highly  Improbable. 

(3)  Is  it  probable  or  possible  that  Isaiah  should 
conceive  JudEean  mothers  expressing  their  thank- 
fulness for  deliverance  from  Ephraim  and  Syria 
by  using  the  name  Immanuel  ?    He  has  himsell 
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the  utmost  contempt  for  the  northern  alliance 
(7'').  The  danper  does  not  seem  to  him  to  lie 
there  (S").  Further,  that  which  will  make  the 
northern  alliance  abortive  is  the  Assyrian  invasion, 
but  everj'where  in  the  passage  he  assumes  that 
the  Assyrian  will  devastate  Judah  also  {''"■  '■"  8'- '). 
The  Assyrian  invasion  will  extend  over  Israel  and 
Judah  in  common.  Iinmaiiuel  cannot  be  a  sign 
of  deliverance  from  Ephraim  and  Syria,  for  the 
deliverance  will  be  elleoted  only  througli  a  cala- 
mity infinitely  greater.  (4)  Though  the  sign  Urst 
offered  to  Ahaz  was  to  be  a  token  of  deliverance 
from  the  allies  (7"-  '*),  the  change  of  tone  on  the 
prophet's  part  suggests  that  the  sign  now  given 
will  be  of  a  different  sort.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  sign  must  be  something  which 
Ahaz  could  see,  in  corroVjoration  of  something  else. 
The  sign  may  be  just  the  coming  fact,  or  some  aspect 
of  it,  as  it  was  said  to  Moses,  'And  this  is  the 
sign  to  thee  that  I  have  sent  thee  :  when  thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall 
serve  God  upon  this  mountain  '  (Ex  3'" ;  cf.  Is  37**). 

2.  Some  regard  the  sim  as  lying  partly  in  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel,  and  partly  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life;  that  is, 
the  sign  is  twofold,  first,  of  deliverance  from  the 
northern  coalition  (Immanuel),  and  second,  of  the 
Assyrian  devastation  of  .Judah  ('mUk  and  honey 
shall  he  eat,'  vv.'»-  ").  But,  as  before,  against  this 
is  the  utter  uselessness  of  gi^ang  Ahaz  a  sign  of 
deliverance  from  the  allies  when  that  deliverance 
is  effected  only  by  the  complete  desolation  of  his 
own  country  at  the  same  time. 

3.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  sign  is  of 
larger  significance.  Several  things  must  be  taken 
into  account.  First,  that  which  others  would  call 
a  national  crisis,  the  prophets,  and  particularly 
Isaiah,  consider  a  religious  crisis.  His  statement 
to  Aliaz,  'if  ye  do  not  believe  ye  shall  not  be 
established'  (v.*),  is  not  the  enunciation  of  a 
commonplace.  It  is  tlie  central  thought  of  his 
prophetic  life  (6'"-  and  often).  And  this  faith  is 
wanting  both  in  prince  and  people  (7'--  '*  S'"-). 
Secondly,  throughout  this  interview  the  prophet's 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  exaltation,  as  his 
offer  to  Ahaz  of  a  sign  anywhere  in  all  the  universe 
of  things  shows.  And  this  exaltation  is  intensified 
bv  the  king's  rejection  of  the  sign  offered  him — 
'  VVill  ye  weary  my  God  also '  ?  (7").  The  sign 
now  given  will  not  be  a  favourable  one  forced 
upon  Ahaz,  but  one  of  a  wider  kind.  Tlie  prophet 
casts  his  eye  forward  o»er  the  whole  destiny  of 
the  kingdom  of  .1".  He  ecus  his  conceptions  of 
this  destiny  about  to  take  shape  in  history.  The 
conditions  and  the  instruments  of  fulfilling  what 
he  had  from  the  beginning  foreseen  to  bo  inevit- 
able are  now  present.  A  gieat  judgment  shall 
sweep  over  the  land,  '  the  Lord  will  bring  on  thee 
days  that  have  not  been  since  Ephraim  departed 
from  Judah'  (v.");  'milk  and  honey  sliall  every 
one  eat  that  is  left  in  the  land '  (v.^).  The 
country  shall  be  reduced  to  a  {)asture  land,  whose 
scanty  inhabitants  shall  live  on  milk  and  wild 
honey.  But  this  is  not  the  end  ;  a  remnant  shall 
turn :  amidst  the  desolation  and  behind  it  there 
will  be  tho.se  who  say,  'God  is  with  us.'*  The 
sign  ha-s  no  reference  to  Syria  and  Epiiraim  ;  it 
refers  to   the  destiny  of   the   people,   though,  of 

•  Whether  it  can  also  bo  said  through  the  desolation,  t«. 
by  ita  dl»ciptinc,  will  depend  on  whether  ^Pjfl/  (v***)  '*  ^  *>« 
rcndere<l  'that  ho  may  know'(A\')  or  '  when  ho  knows"  (It  V), 
fcnd  on  whether  '  to  reject  evil  and  chooio  good '  he  a  moral 
Let,  To  disposo  of  the  sense  '  that  he  may  know  *  by  saying 
that  eating  milk  and  honey  will  hardly  'promote  the  formutioti 
of  ethical  character,"  is  to  use  a  pleasantry  which  misses  the 
point.  Ealing  milk  and  honey  Is  a  token  and  synonym  of  dv!«<v 
lation  and  hardship,  and  it  is  the  teaching;  of  all  the  nroplit't.^ 
from  llosea  downwarti  that  it  is  just  thruu^'h  the  uiscipline 
of  such  things  that  the  px)ple  shall  b«  brought  to  a  right 
•thical  mind. 


course,  to  the  prophet's  mind  or  his  vision  this 
destiny  had  two  steps — the  Assyrian  devastation, 
and  the  repentance  and  salvation  that  would  follow 
it.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  where 
Immanuel  is  mentioned  again  it  is  in  connexion 
Avith  the  A.ssyrian  invasion  (S*-'").  But  does  not 
this  interpretation  require  the  omission  of  v." 
'  Before  the  child  know  to  reject  evil  and  choose 
good,  the  land  shall  be  de])opuIated,  before  whose 
two  kings  tliou  art  in  terror '  ?  (so  Budde).  Even 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  must  choose  that 
side  on  which  there  appears  to  lie  the  greater 
probability.  The  chapter  and  the  succeeding  ones 
have  not  escaped  interpolation.  V."  might  be 
due  to  the  same  hand  that  inserted  the  words 
'  within  sixty-five  years  Ephraim  shall  be  broken 
that  it  be  not  a  people'  (v.*,  cf.  8').  The  verse 
in  its  present  form  cannot  be  read  along  with  v.'". 
Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  omit 
the  last  words  of  the  verse,  '  before  whose  two 
kings  thou  art  in  terror.'  With  this  omission 
'the  land'  would  be  Judah  as  in  6",  and  the 
whole  passage  v."*-  have  reference  to  the  desola- 
tion of  Judah.  It  is  certainly  very  improbable 
that  Isaiah  should  have  spoken  of  Syria  and  Israel 
as  a  single  'land,'  though  a  reader  mi"ht  have  so 
understood  the  word  and  helped  out  the  sense  by 
the  gloss  '  before  whose  two  kin^s,'  etc.* 

This  view  still  leaves  room  lor  different  inter- 
pretations of  Immanuel.  The  alinah  and  her  eon 
might  be  considered  merely  examples  of  something 
general,  in  which  case  Immanuel  would  represent 
the  new  generation  rising  up  after  the  desolation 
(v."),  the  '  liolv  seed '  of  ti"  (cf.  the  change  of  mind 
described  in  8-^'').  The  force  of  the  sign  to  .tVliaz 
would  lie  in  the  threat  of  invasion  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  order  of  things  now  existing  of 
which  he  and  his  house  was  a  great  part,  though 
the  prophet's  own  interest  would  be  chiefly  in  tliat 
which  was  to  follow  this,  the  new  faith  in  J ',  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  'God  is  with  us.'  He  himself 
and  his  children,  not  by  their  names,  but  by  their 
faith  amidst  the  darkness  already  as  good  as  fallen 
on  the  nation,  are  a  '  sign '  of  this  future  faith  of 
the  people  (8"'").  There  are  some  things,  how- 
ever,  which  rather  suggest  a  more  precise  meaning 
for  Immanuel.  (1)  'fhe  whole  passage  relates  to 
the  'house  of  David.'  It  was  the  design  of  the 
allies  to  dethrone  this  house,  a  purjKjse  which  could 
not  but  awaken  wider  thoughts  m  the  prophet's 
mind.  As  represented  in  Ahaz  this  house  liad 
pronounced  judgment  on  itself  (7'"  '*),  and  with 
Ids  assured  conviction  of  the  imminent  destruction 
of  the  nation  the  prophet  cannot  have  helped  lore- 
casting  also  the  fate  of  the  royal  family.  It,  lus  is 
likely,  the  prophecies,  chs.  9.  11,  belong  to  this 
period,  they  show  that  he  contemplated  its  down- 
fall (IP).  (2)  The  words  'thy  land,  O  Immanuel' 
(8')  suggest  that  Immanuel,  in  the  prophet's  mind, 
is  an  individual  person,  to  whom  the  land  in  some 
way  belongs.  (3)  The  general  line  of  the  prophet's 
thoughts  at  this  time  may  be  fairly  appealed  to. 
In  9'"'  the  'child  bom'  is  certainl}'  a  lueiiiber  of 
the  house  of  Uavid,  and  he  is  there  introduced  in 
such  ft  matter  of  course  way  as  to  sugge-st  that  he 
had  been  already  referred  to  and  wa-s  known. 
Such  tt  reference  could  only  bo  found  in  ch.  7.  (4) 
The  names  given  to  the  child  in  ch.  9  may  all  be 
summed  ui>  In  the  name  Immanuel,  of  which  they 
are  an  analysis.  These  considerations  may  suggest 
that  Iiiiinaiiuel  is  identic^U  with  the  child  of  cli.  9 
and  the  '  shoot '  of  ch.  11.  If  so,  the  sign  does  not 
lie  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Immanuel,  but  in 
the  person  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the  mean- 

•  This  reading  of  v.*«  was  suggested  In  Erpot.  Time*,  16W. 
"The  same  idea  has  occurred  to  others,  e.a.  Buld.  Jfsaiti  ovfrtai 
og  fortolkfl,  Kjob.  ISM;  Kitt«l,  '  Jesaja' '£x>v.  Uatuti).').  htip. 
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ing,  and  who  was  '  called '  Immanuel  because  he 
wiis  Iimnanuel. 

If  liiiiimnuel  bo  an  individual  person  of  this 
Bijjniliciiiice,  tlie  question  of  tlie  'iilmnh  perhaps 
rises  in  importance.  The  art.  '  the' '«/»i«/t  would 
be  easiest  e.\phiined  if  in  some  prerious  prophecy 
she  had  been  already  mentioned.  Uut  the  assump- 
tion of  such  prophecies  may  not  bo  held  admissible. 
The  passage  Mic  5'  '  until  the  time  that  she  (or, 
one)  tliat  Uavaileth  hath  brought  forth '  alludes 
to  tlie  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  authenticity  of  the 
passage  has  been  doubted,  tliough,  of  course,  not 
everything  which  has  been  doubted  is  doubtful.  If 
the  pa.ssage  belonged  to  Mic,  it  would  sliow  how  the 
prophecy  of  Is  was  read  perhaps  20  or  30  years  after 
it  was  spoken.  It  was  held  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
and  to  be  still  awaiting  fulfilment ;  and,  what  is  of 
interest  in  regard  to  the  way  prophecy  was  inter- 
preted in  those  days,  Isaiah's  apparent  expecta- 
tion of  the  nearness  of  the  Messiah's  birth  (if  7"  be 
original)  was  not  held  of  any  importance  so  far  as 
the  general  meaning  of  the  pro])hecy  was  concerned. 
All  these  things  hold  good  ir  the  passage  be  younger 
than  Mic,  though  we  should  not  in  that  case  liave 
a  contemporary,  but  a  later  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  LXX  interpreters 
found  anything  mysterious  in  the  passage,  for  Gr. 
napBivot,  likeLat.  virgo,  wasusedgenerally  for 'girl' 
or ' youn"  woman '  (Gn  24"-  ■'').  Possibly  to  evade  the 
technical  sense  put  on  the  word  by  the  Christians, 
the  three  newer  Gr.  translators  (Aq.,  Theod.,  and 
Sj'mm.)  adopt  the  term  mavii,  a  change  of  which 
Irena;us  takes  notice  and  disapproves.  Tliere  is 
some  evidence  that  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  born  of  a  virgin  was  to  some  extent  prevalent  both 
in  Palestine  and  Alexandria.  The  idea  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  somewhat  mysterious  lan- 

fuage  of  Is,  or  by  the  LXX  version,  or  by  both. 
n  general,  it  was  more  the  actual  life  of  Christ 
that  suggested  to  NT  writers  the  application  to 
Him  of  OT  passages,  than  a  prevalent  method  of 
interpreting  the  passages.  They  saw  in  His  life 
the  full  religious  meaning  of  the  passages,  and  the 
question  of  their  original  sense  or  application  did  not 
occur  to  them.  As  Bleek  long  ago  argTied  {Comm. 
on  Ep.  to  Ileb.),  historical  interpreters  may  have 
to  distinguish  between  the  things  which  NT 
writers  alhrm  and  corroborate  by  OT  passages,  and 
the  proofs  or  corroborations  which  they  adduce. 
The  tilings  they  assert  we  take  on  their  authority, 
but  the  kind  of  confirmations  by  which  they 
support  them,  however  valid  they  may  have  seemed 
to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  how- 
ever well  tliey  sen-ed  as  evidence  then,  may  not 
seem  of  sucli  importance  now.  We  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  because  it  is  testified  to  by 
eye-witnesses ;  St.  Peter's  interpretation  of  Ps  16 
is  at  best  only  a  corroboration  of  it.  And  in  like 
manner  we  believe  in  the  virgin  birth  because  it  is 
affirmed  by  one  '  who  had  traced  tlie  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first'  (Lk  P) ;  the  in- 
terpretation put  on  Is  7  (Mt  I--'-)  occupies  but  the 
secondary  place  of  a  confirmation  of  it. 

LiTBRATURE. — Besides  the  Comm.  on  Is  (see  particularly  the 
Additional  Note  of  Skinner,  i.  60flf.),  the  following  essays  amon^ 
others  mav  be  named : — De  Lagarde,  Sewitica,  lb78 ;  Studer, 
'ZurTLXtkritik  des  Jes.,'  Jhrb.  /.  Prol.  Theol.,  1879;  Brcden- 
kamp,  Vaticiiiiuyn  quod  de  Imm.  edidit  Je^.,  ISSO;  Budde, 
•Uebejdas  siebenteCap.  d.  Buches  Jes.'(in  Etudes  d^di^es  d  M r. 
le  Dr.  Leemans),  18S5  ;  Giesebrecht,  J>U  Immanuelweissiniung, 
SEy  18SS ;  F.  C.  Porter,  '  A  sufigeation  receding  Isaiah's  Im- 
manuel' in  Jl.  (if  Bib.  Lit.,  1895.  A.  15.  DAVIDSON. 

IMMER  (i?n). — 1.  Eponym  of  a  priestly  family, 
1  Ch  9'2  24",  Ezr  2"  10™,  Neh  3=»  7-"'  U'^  2.  A 
priest  contemp.  with  Jeremiah,  Jer  20'.  3.  The 
flame  of  a  place  (?),  Ezr  2^»=Neh  7".  The  text  is 
uncertain  (cf.  1  £s  5",  and  see  Addan). 


IMMORTALITY.— See  EscHATOLoaY. 

IMNA  (vj?:).— An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  7".    See 

GlC.NEALOOY. 

IMNAH  (•!;=•).— 1.  The  eldest  son  of  Asher,  Nn 
26"  (AV  Jinina),  I  Ch  7*'.  2.  A  Levite  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  2  Ch  31".    See  Genealooy. 

IMNITES  (niO'Ci).  —  Patronymic  from  Imnah 
(No.  1),  Nu  26"  (AV  Jimnites).     See  Genealooy. 

IMPLEAD.— Ac  19^  *  The  law  is  open,  and  there 
are  deputies :  let  them  implead  one  another,'  i.e. 
'  accuse '  as  liV  ;  Gr.  iyKaXew,  to  summon  one  to 
answer  a  charge,  to  bring  a  charge  against ;  cf. 
Cotgrave,  Fr.  Diet.  s.v.  Emnlaidcr,  '  to  sue,  to 
bring  an  action  against ' ;  and  Hakluyt,  Voyages, 
i.  117,  'They  shall  not  be  bound  to  come  before 
the  justices  aforesaid,  except  any  of  the  same 
barons  doe  implead  any  man,  or  if  any  man  be 
impleaded.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

IMPORTABLE,  in  the  sense  of  '  unendurable,'  is 
used  in  Pr.  Man,  '  And  thine  angry  threatening 
toward  sinners  is  importable.'  Tlie  Ithciii.  NT 
uses  the  word  in  Mt  23*  '  For  they  biiule  heavy 
burdens  and  importable,  and  put  them  upon  men  3 
shoulders.'  Otlier  examples  are  :  Elyot,  Tlie 
Govemour,  i.  14,  '  And  all  tlioughe  Hietro,  Moses' 
father  in  lawe,  counsailed  hym  to  departs  his 
importable  labours,  in  continual  jugementes,  unto 
the  wise  men  that  were  in  his  company,  he  nat 
withstandynge  styll  retayned  the  soveraintie  by 
goddis  commandement' ;  Becon,  Worlcs,  i.  53,  '  He 
alone  shall  tread  down  the  wine-press,  and  take 
upon  his  back  the  great  and  importable  burden  of 
your  sins  all.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

IMPORTUNITY  occurs  only  in  tlie  Parable  of 
the  Loaves,  Lk  11*  '  because  of  his  importunity  he 
will  rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  necdetli.' 
The  word  means  radically  'ditficultj'  of  access' 
(from  portus,  a  harbour) ;  but  the  Lat.  adj  means 
'unsuitable,'  'troublesome,'  'rude' ;  and  tliesubsi. 
importunitas,  'unfitness,'  'insolence,' as Cic.  DeSen. 
iii.  7,  'importunitas  et  inhumanitas  omni  jetate 
molesta  est.'  In  the  course  of  its  history  as  an 
Eng.  word  '  importunity '  has  lost  some  of  its  force. 
Even  when  introduced  by  Tindale  in  1326,  it  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  to  translate  tlie  Gr.  avalSeia 
[T,  Wfi  acaiSia]  of  Lk  11",  since  that  word  is  liter- 
ally 'shamelessness.'  Christ  spoke  by  contrast,  not 
comparison  ;  if  shameless  persistence  can  win  a 
boon  from  one  who  is  not  a  friend,  surely  we  may 
oiler  prayer  that  is  earnest  enough  to  obtain  our 
Father's  blessings.  J.  HASTINGS. 

IMPOTENT.— Impotent  is  'without  strength,' 
•weak,'  as  tlie  Geneva  tr"  of  Gal  4^ '  how  is  it,  that 
ye  are  tourned  backwarde  unto  impotent  and 
beggerly  ceremonies  ? '  [aaSerfi^,  Wye.  '  feble,'  Tind. 
and  others  'weak').  The  word  is  applied  in  AV 
to  persons  who  are  infirm  of  body :  I5ar  6^,  Ac 
14*  (dSiVaros) ;  Jn  5'-  '  (aaOevfiv,  RV  '  sick ')  ;  Ac  4* 
(dcrefi-Tis).  So  Fuller,  Holy  Warre,  i.  18,  p.  28,  '  In 
which  compasse  (i.e.  in  Palestine)  in  David's  time 
were  maintained  thirteen  hundred  thousand  men, 
besides  women,  children,  and  impotent  jiersons'; 
and  Holy  State,  ii.  19,  p.  124,  '  When  Religion  is  at 
the  stake,  there  must  be  no  lookers  on  (except  im- 
potent people,  who  also  help  by  their  prayers),  and 
every  one  is  bound  to  lay  his  shoulders  to  the 
work.'  Adams  contrasts  it  with  'potent'  in  his 
Exposition  of  II  Peter  (on  1'  p.  26),  '  But  is  there 
nothing  that  God  cannot  do  ?  Yes,  he  cannot  lie, 
he  cannot  die,  he  cannot  deny  himself.  He  is  foi 
potent,  not  for  impotent  works.'     J.  Hastings. 
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IMRAH  (t;:;;).— An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  1^.  See 
Gexkalogy. 

IMRI  (noK).— 1.  A  Judahite.  1  Ch  9*.  2.  Father 
of  Zaccur,  who  helped  to  build  the  wall,  Neh  3^. 
See  Genealogy. 

IN. — 1.  •  In '  is  sometimes  used  in  AV  where  we 
bIiouM  now  use  at,  as  Mt  1 1"  '  liut  I  say  unto  you, 
Tliat  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  tlie  land  of 
Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  tliee ' ; 
but  in  11^^  'But  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Tyre  aud  Sidon  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  you.'  The  Gr.  is  if  rj/x^pg. 
Kpifffus  in  both  places,  and  RV  has  '  in  the  day  of 
judgement'  in  both.  This  apparent  looseness  is 
due  to  two  causes  :  (1)  the  wide  range  of  meaning 
of  the  Heb.  prep.  ^,  mucli  of  which  was  taken  up 
in  NT  by  ip  ;  and  (2)  the  greater  freedom  about 
ICU  and  earlier  in  the  use  of  the  smaller  Eng. 
prepositions.  Shaks.  has  '  at  the  day  of  judgment ' 
in  Merry  Wives,  III.  iii.  '227,  the  only  place  in 
which  that  phrase  occurs  ;  but  he  says  in  Othello,  I. 
ii.  93— 

'  How  !  the  Duke  in  council 
Id  tills  time  of  tlie  ni^fiit;' 

and  Merck,  of  Venice,  ll.  iv.  1 — 

*  Nay,  we  will  slinli  away  in  supper  time.* 

So  also  To  2'  '  there  was  a  good  dinner  prepared 
me,  in  the  which  I  sat  down  to  eat '  (/tol  ivi-irtaa 
To5  ipaytiv,  KV  '  and  I  sat  do\vn  to  eat '). 

2.  The  Heb.  3  being  used  for  the  agent  and  the 
instrument,  and  being  often  followed  in  this  respect 
by  the  Gr.  iv,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  instru- 
mental iv  represented  in  Eng.  by  '  in '  instead  of 
'by'  or  'through.'  So  Gal  3"  'it  was  ordained 
by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator  '  (5i  dyyiXuv  h 
X«pi  fi-fulTov,  RV  '  tlirough  angels  by  the  hand  of  a 
mediator').  It  is  dithcult  to  decide  in  many  places 
whether  the  iv  is  instrumental  or  (.spirituaUj') 
local.  IIV  often  [irefers  'in'  to  AV  'by.'  Thus 
He  1'- '  '  God  having  of  old  time  spoken  unto  the 
fathers  in  (AV  'by')  the  prophets  by  divers  por- 
tions and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of 
these  days  spoken  unto  us  in  (AV  'by')  his  Son.' 
See  the  Heb.  Grammars  and  Lexicons  on  ;.  the  Gr. 
NT  Grammars  and  Lexicons  on  iv,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  various  passages,  as  Sandav- 
Headhvm  on  Ro  l'»,  Lightfoot  on  Gal  1'"  and  Col 
I*- '»,  Abbott  on  Eph  4"  ;  also  Wcstcott  in  Expos. 
Times,  iii.  396 ;  and  cf.  I  P  3"  ^^■yc.  '  made  dede  in 
fleisch,  but  made  quyk  in  spirit '  (so  Tind.  '  was 
kylled  as  pertayninge  to  the  llcsshe ;  but  was 
quyekened  in  the  sprete,'  AV  '  by  the  Spirit,'  RV 
'in  the  spirit').  In  2  P  !'• '  ^V'yc.,  Tind.,  and 
Rhem.  have  '  in  the  righteousness,'  and  '  in  the 
knowledge,'  but  Cran.  and  AV  '  through,'  Geneva 
'  by.'  Aldis  Wright  refers  to  Gn  21"'  where  AV 
and  RV  have  '  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him 
in  thine  hand,'  under  the  influence  of  Heb.  ?, 
though  the  meaning  is  '  take  him  by  the  band,' 
and  lie  quotes  Shaks.  liich.  III.  IV.  i.  2 — 

•  Who  meets  us  here?  my  niece  Plantnecnet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Uloucetiter.* 

3.  The  Gr.  prep,  th,  which  erpresses  movement 
and  cqfresponils  with  mod.  Kng.  '  into  '  or  '  unto,' 
is  often  translated  'in'  (Chii>p(.rton  in  PnvicAcr'i 
Slnr/nzine,  viii.  4'.)9,  says  'one  hunilred  and  thirty- 
one  times').  In  that  way  some  signiticant  shades 
of  meaning  are  lost,  as  in  Ac  8'" '  they  were  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je.sus' (Wt  t4  ivoiia,  RV 
'into  the  name';  all  other  versions  as  A  V) ;  1  Co 
8°  'God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and 
we  in  him'  (di  ai-rbv,  AVm  'for  him,'  R\''unto 
him');  Eph  4"  'Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,   and  of  Mie   knowledge  of  the  Son  of 


God,  unto  a  ix'rfect  m.an  '  {ds  Tr]v  inbrriTa  .  .  .  «ii 
dvBpariXeiov,  AVm  'into  the  unity,'  RV  'unto  the 
unity ').  In  mod.  En^.  '  in  '  and  '  into '  are  kept 
easily  apart,  '  into  '  being  expressive  of  movement, 
'in'  of  rest  (though  we  still  say  'fall  in  love,' 
'come  in  question').  But  in  1011  thej- were  not 
so  sharply  distinguished.  Thus  Shaks.  has  {.Merch. 
of  Venice,  V.  i.  55) — 

'  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  aouncu  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears' ; 

Rich.  III.  I.  ii.  261— 

'  But  first  rU  turn  yon  fellow  in  bis  grniva' ) 

and  Sonnets  112 — 

'  In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care.' 

And  so  at  an  earlier  time  Coverdale  translates  la 
52'  '  For  from  tliis  tyme  forth,  there  shal  no  un- 
circumcised  ner  uncleane  person  come  in  the.'  On 
the  other  hand,  but  more  rarely,  'into'  was  used 
for  '  in,'  as  Lk  13-'  Wye.  '  It  is  lijk  to  sourdough, 
that  a  womman  took,  and  hidde  it  in  to  tlire 
niesuris  of  mele,  til  al  were  sourid ' ;  and  Sliaks. 
Tempest,  I.  ii.  301 — 

'  Therefore  wast  thou 
Deser^'edly  contlncd  into  this  rock.' 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  we  should  find 
'in'  for  'into'  frequently  in  AV,  as  Gn  43-'-'  '  We 
cannot  tell  who  put  our  money  in  our  .sacks'  (so 
RV) ;  50-'«  '  he  was  put  in  a  collin'  (so  RV) ;  Dt  24' 
'  Then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and 
give  it  in  her  liand'  (so  RV) ;  Neh  2'-  '  What  m3' 
God  had  i>ut  in  my  heart'  (RV  'into').  Cf.  Ps 
73°,  Pr.  Bk.  '  They  come  in  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk ' ;  l.'i6'»  Pr.  Bk.  '  Who  divided  the  Red 
Sea  in  two  parts.' 

4.  'In'  is  occasionally  found  for  'on,'  as  in  the 
familiar  example,  Mt  0'°  'Thy  will  be  done  in 
c.'irth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  '  (wy  iv  ovpavi^  Kal  iiri  y^i^, 
KV  'Tliy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth'; 
'  in  earth  '  is  probably  due  to  Vulg.  'in  ca-lo,  et  in 
terra '  ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  Eng.  versions).  So 
Gn  1--  '  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  eartli '  (so  RV) ;  0' 
'  in  the  earth'  (AV  and  RV),  but  6"  'on  the  earth' 
(.-\  V  and  RV) ;  Wis  10*  '  For  whose  cause  the  earth 
being  drowned  with  the  Hood,  wi.sdom  again  pre- 
served it,  and  directed  the  course  of  the  righteous 
in  a  piece  of  wood  of  small  value '  {Si'  (iTfXoOt 
iuXov,  Vulg.  j)Cr  contcmptibilc  lir/nuin,  RV  '  bj'  a 
poor  piece  of  wood,'  Ball  'on  a  paltry  [ilank' :  'in' 
was  probably  used  because  the  translator  had  the 
ark  before  his  mind).  Cf.  Mt  5'"*'""«  '  The  Sermon 
in  tlie  Mount';  Ac  13'''  XVyc.  (13SS)  'and  thei 
entriden  in  to  the  synagoge  in  the  dai  of  sjibatis' 
(Tind.  '  on  the  saboth  daye') ;  Shaks.  Othello,  I.  iii. 
74— 

'  What  in  your  part  can  you  say  to  this? ' 

and  Milton,  Lycitlas,  1S5 — 

•  Henceforth  thou  art  the  penius  of  the  shore. 
In  thy  !ar.;e  recOTiij»en<e,  ;itni  >huU  Ik*  ^.'Ood 
To  all  tliut  wander  in  that  perilous  IUkkI.' 

8.  '  In '  is  used  along  with  a  verbal  subst.  to 
signify  'in  process  of,'  'while,'  as  Gn  3.")"  'as  her 
soul  was  in  departing';  2  Mac  4*  'while  those 
things  were  in  doing ' ;  Jn  '2*' '  Forty  and  six  years 
was  this  temple  in  building.'  Cf.  Joy,  Apolvity  to 
Tiniliilc  (.\rber's  eil.  p.  ix),  'he  knew  yat  I  was  in 
correctynge  it  my.selte';  Knox,  //i'.v7.  107,  'While 
these  things  were  in  doin"  in  Scotlanil.' 

6.  '  In  that '  =  because,  has  now  gone  out  of  use. 
It  occurs  tin  31"  '  And  Jacob  stole  away  unawares 
to  Lahan  the  Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not,'  and 
other  places.  Cf.  Hooker,  Eiil<x.  I'ulitu,  'Some 
things  they  do  in  that  tl  ey  are  men  .  .  .  wime 
things  in  that  they  ore  men  misled  ami  blinded 
with  error.'  J.  Uastinos. 
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INCARNATION,  THE.— 

Introduction. 
L  Witniss  of  OT. 

(o)  The  '  Son  of  DariJ.' 
(6)  The  Belf-manifestincr  J". 
(c)  The  "Servant  ot  J",^etOi 
U.  NT  account  of  Jedus  Christ. 

A.  (a)  Supernatural  birth. 
(6)  Sinleijsness. 

B.  (1)  Christ's  lordship. 

(2)  His  'Sonship.' 

(3)  God  revealed  in  Ohrlut. 

(4)  Unique  significance  attached  to  work  and  death  ot 

Christ. 
(6)  Tradition  oa  to  historic  events  of  Christ's  life,  and 
acceptance  of  His  Messianic  olaim  presupposed 
by  the  apostolic  writers. 
111.  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  purpose  and  remilta  of  the  In- 
carnation. 
L  Cosmic  significance  of  the  Incarnation. 
2.  A  crowninjj  disclosure  of  God. 
8.  For  the  restoration  of  man. 

Or,  otherwise,  Christ's  functiona  u«  dijtin^;ulfihed 
KB  those  of — 

(1)  Prophet 

(2)  Priest. 

(3)  King, 
literature. 

This  term  shortly  expresses  the  fundamental 
fact  of  Christianity,  as  St.  John  describes  it  in 
his  Gospel  (1"),  i  AAyos  <rd/)J  iyivero.  It  signifies 
the  act  of  condescension  whereby  the  Son  ot  God, 
Himself  very  God  and  of  one  substance  mth  the 
Father,  took  to  Himself  human  nature  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  redemption  and  restoration. 
The  NT  insists  upon  the  I.  as  a  physical,  hi.storic 
fact  (1  Jn  1'),  but  points  for  its  true  explanation 
to  the  grace,  or  love,  of  God  (Jn  3",  1  Jn  4'- '"). 
The  expression  of  St.  Paul,  '  mystery  of  godli- 
ness' (I  Ti  3"),  implies,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  redemptive  action  of  God  is  beyond  our 
power  completelj'  to  analyze  or  comprehend. 
Such  being  the  general  aspect  of  the  lact,  we 
find  the  most  comprehensive  statement  of  it  in 
the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel  (I'"'*).  St.  John 
begins  by  intimating  a  plurality  of  persons  within 
the  Godhead ;  he  describes  the  functions  of 
the  Logos,  the  objective  utterance  or  self-ex- 
pression of  Deity,  in  His  relation  to  the  created 
universe  of  wliich  He  is  the  author  and  sust.ainer, 
and  to  man,  whose  conscience  and  reason  owe 
whatever  illumination  they  possess  to  His  presence 
and  operation.  St.  John  also  teaches,  as  a  further 
presupposition  of  his  doctrine  of  the  I.,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fall,  or  process  of  aversion  from  God, 
whereby  man  became  subject  to  the  power  of 
'darkness'  or  moral  evil.  It  was  to  recover  man 
from  his  state  of  alienation,  and  to  raise  him  into 
the  life  of  divine  sonship,  that  the  Word  was 
finally  manifested  in  a  human  form.  After  being 
heralded  by  the  witness  of  creation,  and  by  the 
voice  of  Heb.  prophecy  which  culminated  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  the  Word  finally  made 
His  appearance  within  the  pale  of  an  elect  people 
of  God  ;  His  manifestation,  however,  had  a  two- 
fold issue  :  the  incarnate  Word  was  rejected  by  the 
chosen  nation  to  which,  as  touching  His  manhood 
(Ro  1"),  He  belonged  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  those 
individuals  who  welcomed  Him  and  recognized  His 
true  nature  and  claim,  He  communicated  a  due 
measure  of  the  fulness  of  '  grace  and  truth  '  which 
resided  in  Himself,  impartin"  to  them  '  power  to 
become  children  of  God,'  and  unveUing  to  them 
the  glory,  i.e.  the  essential  character  and  life,  of 
the  Most  High.  St.  John  in  this  passage  strikes 
the  keynote  of  many  varied  representations  of  the 
Incarnation.  It  was  before  all  else  a  unique  exhibi- 
tion of  divine  qrace ;  a  supreme  manifestation  of 
divine  truth.  The  NT  writers  dwell  now  on  one, 
now  on  the  other,  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  fact. 
Thus  the  Son  is  spoken  of  as  '  given '  (Jn  3"),  or 
*  sent '  (3"- «,  1  Jn  4',  Gal  4'),  by  the  Father  ;  but  it 
was  not  less  true  that  He  gave  Himself  (Eph  5^, 


1  Ti  2«,  Gal  2**).  That  which  displayed  the  groc* 
of  God  the  Father  (Tit  2"),  'the  kindne.ss  and  love 
of  God  our  Saviour'  towards  man  {ib.  3'),  is  also 
to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  grace  of  the  Son 
(2  Co  8»  13").  The  motive  of  the  L  is,  in  short,  the 
redemptive  love  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
I.  was  a  signal  manifestation  of  truth :  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  character,  suiiplementing  and  quali- 
fying that  whicli  w.os  revealed  of  God  in  nature, 
conscience,  and  history.  St.  John  saj's  expressly 
that  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ;  God 
only-begotten,  wliich  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  declared  him'  (I's,  cf.  14»). 

Such,  then,  is  the  dominant  point  of  view  from 
which  NT  writers  regard  the  I.:  it  is  an  act  of 
mimerited  grace— a  movement  of  divine  love  to- 
wards fallen  man  for  his  restoration  and  re-crea- 
tion ;  it  is  also  a  culminating  moment  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  continuous  self-revelation  of  God 
(He  I'-');  nor  is  there  any  hesitation  in  identi- 
fying this  divine  movement  with  the  historic 
career  of  Jesus  Christ.  Historically,  however, 
the  recognition  of  His  higher  nature  started  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  His  Messiahship.  He 
was  Urst  recognized  as  one  whose  advent  had 
been  foretold,  and  awaited  with  eager  expectation, 
for  a  period  of  many  centuries ;  as  the  promised 
seed  ot  Abraham  in  whom  all  families  of  the  earth 
were  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12').  Jesus  Christ  did,  in 
fact,  claim  to  fulfil  and  satisfy  the  hopes  and 
anticipations  to  which  successive  prophets  had 
given  utterance.  In  '  the  fulness  of  time  '  (Gal  4'') 
He  appeared,  to  cro^^'n  the  liopes  of  the  elect  people 
from  whom,  as  touching  the  Hesh,  He  sprang.  It 
is  accordingly  necessary  to  briefly  summarize  the 
testimony  of  OT  to  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 

i.  Witness  of  OT. — There  are  elements  in  the 
theological  conceptions  of  OT  which  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  mystery  of  a  divine  I.,  e.g.  the 
doctrine  that  man  is  made  in  God's  image  (Gn  l"), 
and  is  capable  of  intercourse  and  union  with  God. 
Thus  Ezk  1"  implies  that  man's  bodily  structure 
was  essentially  adapted  to  represent  tlie  form  of 
Deity ;  and  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature  ( Pa 
19'  etc.)  would  suggest  the  possibility  of  His  self- 
manifestation  under  the  form  of  human  nature. 
Further,  the  so  -  called  '  Theophanies '  of  OT  — 
the  m.anifestations  of  J'"8  presence  in  a  created 
'  angel '  —  point  in  the  same  direction.  Again, 
the  ascription  by  OT  of  various  titles,  func- 
tions, and  relationships  to  the  Godhead,  served 
to  prepare  the  Jewish  mind  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  triune  Deilj',  which  is  necessarily 
connected  with  that  of  the  Incarnation.  Further, 
the  striking  personification  of  the  diWne  Wisdom 
which  meets  us  in  such  passages  as  Pr  8^'-  (cf. 
Wis  l^'-  8"-  18"")  seems  to  anticipate  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  the  creative  Logos,  or  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing in  passages  like  Col  P'"".  Of  special  import- 
ance, however,  is  the  \vitness  of  jjrophecj',  the 
'  Messianic  hope '  being  at  its  root  an  anticipation 
of  the  union  of  divine  and  human  attributes  in 
a  single  personality.  The  main  points  of  Messianic 
doctrme  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  In  its 
earliest  stages  prophecy  is  vague  and  indetermin- 
ate. Starting  with  the  promise  recorded  in  Gn  3", 
it  points  to  a  victory  of  the  woman's  seed  over 
the  evil  principle  represented  by  the  serpent,  the 
'  seed '  being  aftenvards  more  precisely  described 
as  'the  seed  of  Abraham,'  in  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed  (Gn  12^  18'«  22'»  etc.). 
The  tribe  of  Judah  is  indicated  in  Gn  49'°  as  the 
future  depositary  of  sovereignty  over  the  nations 
(cf.  Nu  24").  'the  passage  Dt  18"  contributes  a 
further  element  to  the  Jlessianic  idea,  viz.  the 
notion  of  a  prophetic  mediator  between  God  and 
His  people,  jjrobably  in  a  comparatively  late  liter- 
ary form  giving  expression  to  the  hopes  and  ideas 
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which  tlie  career  and  work  of  Moses  had  suggested. 
For  it  is  noticeable,  in  regard  to  tlie  Messianic 
liope  in  its  earlier  stages,  tliat  tlie  actual  history 
of  lar.  itself  gives  birth  to  Messianic  conceptions, 
e.g.  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  helped  to  gi%e  form 
and  colour  to  the  national  expectations  of  future 
deliverance  from  foes  and  oppressors ;  the  rise  of 
prophecy  and  of  the  kingdom  suggested  the  image 
of  an  ideal  prophet  and  a  righteous  king.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  in  the  early  period  of  the  kingdom  that 
the  Messianic  hope  takes  a  clear  and  delinite  shape. 
(«)  The  oracle,  2  ST'-'M^f-  I'ss  2-  89.  13-2),  points 
to  a  future  descendant  of  David  whose  throne  is 
to  be  everlasting,  and  who  is  to  stand  in  a  unique 
relation  to  God  as  His  '  Son.'  This  title,  solemnly 
transferred  from  the  nation  (Ex  4'^-)  to  the  king, 
implies  that  the  'Son  of  IJavid'  i«  to  be  hcnceforlli 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  chosen  nation. 
This  oracle  is  specially  important  as  determining  the 
scope  and  future  direction  of  Heb.  prophecy.  In  the 
propliets  and  psalmists  we  lind  successive  pictures 
of  11  monarch  who  is  extolled  either  as  a  warrior 
victorious  over  Judah's  foes  (Ps  2),  or  as  a  royal 
bridegroom  taking  to  himself  the  dau},'ater  of  an 
alien  people  (l*s  45),  or  as  a  monarch  reigning  in 
righteousness  and  peace  (Ps  72),  and  blessed  with 
signal  marks  of  divine  favour,  length  of  days  and 
perpetual  communion  with  God  (I'ss  21.  61).  These 
predictions  of  an  ideal  ruler  culminate  during  the 
crisis  of  the  struggle  with  Assyria.  Thus  Am 
gu-is  points  to  the  revival  of  David's  liuuse  as 
Judahs  last  remaining  hope;  Hos  1"  3'  goes 
further,  and  foretells  the  appearance  of  a  second 
David.  Mic  .'5'"°  directs  the  thoughts  of  the  faith- 
ful to  Hethlcheni,  the  original  home  of  the  Uavidic 
family,  and  predicts  its  future  greatness  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  Messianic  deliverer.  Isaiah  do- 
i-cubes  the  Messiah's  righteous  rule,  directed  and 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  J"  (11),  and  dwells  on  the 
glory  and  peace  of  the  city  which  Messiah  chooses 
as  his  metropolis  (4.  32,  cf.  Zee  9'").  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  tliat  at  this  period  (c.  750-700)  the  Davidic 
monarch  becomes  the  central  figure  of  prophecy ; 
and  Ko  I'  shows  that  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Christ  was  ever  re":ardcd  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  Messianic  claim  (cf.  Ac  2™,  2  Ti  2'),  and 
our  Lord  Himself  bears  witness  to  the  current 
belief  that  Christ  was  '  the  son  of  David '  in 
Mk  12«. 

(i)  Closely  connected,  however,  with  this  con- 
ception is  another,  viz.  that  of  a  personal  advent 
of  J"  to  set  up  His  throne  in  Zion,  as  the  Judge 
and  Saviour  ot  His  people.  This  thought  indeed 
(Am  4"  etc.,  Is  2.  32,  etc.)  is  not  actually  com- 
bined with  the  picture  of  a  Uavidic  king  ;  the  ligure 
of  the  son  of  David  is  nowhere  idenlilied  with  the 
eelf-manife.sting  J".  Uoth  elements  enter  into  the 
general  current  of  Messianic  thought,  but  they 
Cud  fullilment  and  mutual  adjustment  only  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Ezk  31"-^  wo 
find  an  instance  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
ideas.  In  this  and  in  other  instances  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  parallel  streams  of  prediction 
wliicli,  owing  to  necessary  limitations  in  llic  pro- 
phetic faculty,  were  not  brouglit  into  conibinaliun. 
(c)  New  elements  were  added  to  the  Messianic 
picture  by  the  prophets  of  the  preChald.  and 
exilic  period  (70O-.'i3S).  The  most  impressive  of 
these  is  the  wonderful  conception  of  the  '  servant 
of  J",'  the  representative  of  the  faithful  remnant 
of  God's  chosen  jKOpIo,  who  by  his  vicarious  snllcr- 
ings  makes  atonement  for  their  transgressions,  and 
by  his  loyal  fullilment  of  the  divine  mission  en- 
trusted to  him  becomes  the  'light  of  the  Gentiles' 
and  the  missionary  of  the  nation.s,  no  accomplish- 
ing in  his  own  person  the  ideal  functions  of  the 
clioser  people  (Is  40-()(), /xi.v.vim).  In  the  post-ex. 
period  of   prophecy  the  priestly  and   mediatorial 


work  of  the  coming  Messiah  rises  into  prominence 
(Ps  110)  together  with  his  relation  to  humanity  at 
large  as  'the  Uranch'  (Zee  3'  ti'-,  cf.  Jer  23'  and 
the  phrase  '  Son  of  Man,'  Dn  7").  At  the  same 
time  Is  indicated  his  clo.se  relation  to  J ".  He  is 
called  J'"s  '  fellow  '  (Zee  13'),  His  '  angel '  (Mai  3'), 
one  in  whom  J"  Himself  is  pierced  (Zee  12'"). 
Such  expressions  are  to  be  compared  with  earlier 
pas.sages  which  they  elucidate  or  develope :  e.g. 
the  prophecy  of  Immanuel  (Is  7'^),  or  of  the  king 
whose  name  '  shall  be  called  J"  is  our  righteou.^nes.s 
(Jer  23°",  cf.  Is  9").  The  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent element  pervading  the  varied  imagery  of 
the  prophets  is  the  thought  of  the  advent  of  .1" 
lliiiisen  to  judge,  redeem,  and  govern  His  peo[>le, 
and  to  sanctify  them  by  the  bestowal  of  His  Spirit 
( Ezk  36'-^--''  37-'').  The  Redeemer  who  should  come 
to  Zion  would  be  Himself  divine  (cf.  Is  dy'"'-").* 
See  Messiah. 

ii.  NT  account  of  Je.tus  Christ. — A.  It  was 
through  experience  of  the  Mnnkuotl  and  human 
life  ot  Christ  that  men  gradually  arrived  at  the 
recognition  of  a  higher  nature,  of  which  the  lower 
was  onlj'  a  veil.  Thus  the  preaching  of  the  I. 
began  with  an  api)eal  to  facts  and  incidents  open 
to  ordinary  observation  ;  Jesus  Christ  was  lirst 
known  as  'a  man'  (Ac  2'^),  and  NT  lays  special 
stress  on  the  verity  and  completeness  of  His  m.an- 
liood.  The  Gospels  describe  His  birth  (Mt  l'*"-, 
Lk  2""-),  His  growth  '  in  wisdom  and  stature  '  (Lk 
2'-),  His  liability  to  the  ordinary  and  innocent 
inlirniities  of  human  nature,  e.g.  hun-jer  (Lk  4'', 
Mk  11'-),  weariness  (Jn  4''),  thirst  (.In  -P  W),  pain 
and  weakness  (cf.  He  5'-'),  death.  His  body  was 
subject  to  ordinary  conditions  of  nurture  and  de- 
velopment ;  it  was  the  apt  instrument  of  creaturely 
service  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  (He  10*'), 
and  of  self-sacritice  on  behalf  of  His  fellow-men 
(Mt  26-*).  The  soul  of  Christ  was  subject  to 
liuinan  atrections  and  emotions:  compassion  (Mt 
9^»),  love(Mk  10-',  Jn  IF),  grief  (Jn  U»,  Lk  19"), 
fear  and  anguish  (Lk  22",  cf.  He  5'),  anger  (Mk 
3',  Jn  2"").  He  had  a  true  human  will  (Jn  0",  Mt 
2li™),  which,  however,  is  described  as  ever  sub- 
jecting itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  divine  will. 
This  subjection  necessarily  implied  the  possibility 
of  temptation,  and  of  painful  ellort  of  will  (>U 
20**,  Lk  22*-),  so  that  '  He  learned  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  sullered  '  (He  5»).  Einally,  .lesus 
Christ  possessed  a  human  spirit  (Lk  2"  10-',  Jn 
ll**,  Mk  8'-),  which  was  apparently  the  seat  or 
sphere  of  His  diWne  personality  (Ko  1'),  and  which 
in  the  hour  of  death  He  commended  into  the  hands 
of  God  (Lk  23*").  After  death  this  human  s|iirit  of 
Christ,  divinely  '  quickened '  (1  P  3"),  is  found  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  to  certain  of  the  departed 
(ii.  4"). 

Thus  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  real  and 
complete.  Ho  was  made  like  His  brethren  in  all 
things  (cf.  He  2") ;  '  in  all  points  tempteil  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin  '  (ih.  4'').  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  support  the 
idea  that  Christ's  humanity  was  liucclir  or  unreal, 
or  that  He  failed  to  undergo  a  real  human  experi- 
ence In  all  tlie  main  conditions  of  human  life  He 
was  on  a  level  with  His  fellow-men  :  a  partaker  of 
llesli  and  blood  (ib.  2");  submitting  to  a  lite  of 
hard  toil,  poverty,  sullering,  moral  conllict  with 
keen  and  varied  temptation,  alternations  of  success 
and  failure,  honour  and  dishonour,  favour  ami  dis- 
repute. Specially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
Christ's  life  was  one  of  continual  prayer  (.Mt  14-*, 
Mk   1»    Lk  3^'  6'«  9»  22",  Jn   U"  ete).      It  U 
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in  1,-irtue  of  a  general  siinilaritj'  of  conditions  that 
Christ  is  described  as  the  '  ciiiitain  of  faith'  (He 
12-),  i.e.  He  exliibited  tliose  very  virtues  which  are 
appropriate  to  man's  creaturely  condition  :  trust, 
reverence,  submission,  faitli,  obedience.  For  the 
same  reason  He  is  pointed  to  as  the  true  pattern 
of  manhood  (Jn  IS'",  1  Jn  2",  1  P  2-').  He  is  the 
great  exeninlar  of  hunuinitv,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  His  life  and  probation  were,  speaking 
broadly,  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  men.  He 
was  found  in  outward  guise  or  fashion  as  a  man 
(I'll  2')  J  on  a  level  with  other  men  '  in  all  points' 
that  can  fall  under  human  observation,  '  yet  with- 
out sin  '  (He  4'^  2  Co  5-',  1  Jn  3'). 

This  brings  us  to  two  points  in  which,  according 
to  NT,  Jesus  Christ  was  dilierent  from  other  men  : 
(a)  He  was  supernaturally  born,  (6)  He  was  without 
sin. 

(a)  The  birth,  of  Christ  is  described  by  Mt  and 
Lk.  Tliej'  tell  us  that  He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (see  p.  405''),  without  the  intervention  of  a 
human  father  (Mt  l-'»,  Lk  I'--  =").  By  the  operation 
of  the  'creator  Spirit' the  'Word  was  made  flesh.'  It 
is  to  be  observed  tliat  this  account  of  the  birth  is  not 
contradicted,  but  rather  suggested,  by  the  teaching 
of  other  NT  writers.  Thus  St.  John  speaks  of  Christ 
as  6  ivuidev  ^(>x''Mt>'os  (Jn  3^),  and  St.  Paul  calls  Him 
'  the  second  man  from  lieaven  '  (1  Co  15*"),  a  phrase 
which  evidently  describes  tlie  oriqin  of  the  second 
Adam  in  contrast  to  tluit  of  the  iirst.  Further,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  NT  speaks  of  Clirist  as 
sinless,  holy,  sanctified  by  God  (Jn  10*^)  ;  '  knowing 
no  sin  '  (2  Co  .5-') ;  '  holy,  harmless,  undeliled,  and 
separated  from  sinners  (He  T-")  ;  '  a  lamb  without 
spot  and  blemish'  (1  P  1'");  '  tlie  righteous  one' 
(1  Jn  2',  cf.  Ac  S'-"  22").  True,  He  appeared  '  in  the 
likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin '  (Ro  8^  cf.  Ph  2"),  i.e. 
He  took  the  very  flesh  which  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  human  sin,  but  in  assuming  it  He  purilied 
it  from  the  sinful  taint  :  *  His  flesh  was,  in  fact, 
'  like '  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  was  flesh  ;  but  it  was 
only  '  like,'  for  it  was  also  sinless.  Christ,  then,  was 
witliout  sin,  and  NT  suggests  a  close  connexion 
between  His  sinlessness  and  His  miraculous  birth 
by  constantly  representing  Christ  as  the  Heail  or 
First  I'rinci])le  of  a  new  race  (i-pxi.  Col  1'*),  '  tlie 
firstborn  among  many  brethren'  (Ro  8'-'),  the 
'  second  Adam  '  (Ro  S''',  1  Co  15"),  the  '  new  man  ' 
(Eph  2").  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  Church  which 
first  meets  us  in  Mt  and  Lk  is  corroborated  to 
some  extent  by  antecedent  considerations.  If  NT 
writers  are  correct  in  representing  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  new  moral  creation,  it  might  be  asked  whether 
this  new  creation  can  have  involved  anything  short 
of  a  new  mode  of  generation.  '  Must  not  the  physical 
generation  of  the  second  Adam  have  been  such  as 
to  involve  at  once  His  community  with  our  nature 
and  His  exemption  from  it?'t  If,  in  fact,  Jesus 
Christ  was  what  NT  writers  believed  Him  to 
be,  a  pre-existent  being,  the  narrative  of  the 
virginal  birth  would  have  antecedent  credibility. 
'  The  chief  ground,'  says  Prof.  Stanton,  '  on  which 
thoughtful  Christian  believers  are  ready  to  accept 
it  [the  miraculous  birth]  is  that,  believing  in  the 
personal  indissoluble  union  between  God  and  man 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus 
seems  to  them  the  only  fitting  accompaniment  of 
this  union,  and  so  to  speak  the  natural  expression 
of  it  in  the  order  of  outward  facts.'  J  If  it  be  re- 
joined that  the  '  fact  of  its  necessity  from  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view  would  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  legend,'  it  may  with  equal  justice  be 
urged  that  the  evangelists'  account  of  the  birth 
testifies  to  the  early  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.     The  ultimate  reason,  in  fact, 
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for  belief  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences recorded  in  the  Gospel,  is  faith  in  the  highei 
nature  of  .le.sus  Christ.  What  Augustine  says  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  strictly  ajiplics  to  the  super- 
natural oirth  of  Christ :  Miruin  nun  esse  i/rbct  a 
Deu  factum  mirriculiim  .  .  .  Miiijis  gaudrre  et 
admirari  debemus  quia  Dominus  noster  et  sidmtor 
Jesus  Christus  homo  /actus  est,  quam  quod  dirina 
inter  homines  fecit.*  The  accounts  of  miracles,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  written  for  tho.ve  who 
were  already  Christians,  i.e.  who  already  beliuvcd 
in  Christ  as  a  superhuman  person.  The  Gospels 
were  not  primarily  intended  to  create  such  a  belief; 
they  rather  presuppose  it. 

(h)  The  sinlessness  of  Christ  appears  at  first  sight 
to  conflict  with  the  possibility  of  His  being 
tempted.  We  have,  however,  already  noticed  that 
NT  describes  Christ  as  liable  to  temptation  (Mt  4, 
Lk  4,  esp.  He  4'",  Lk  22^) ;  but  it  never  allows  us 
to  suppose  that  He  suH'ered  from  any  disordered 
all'ections,  any  inward  proiiensity  to  sin.  He  had 
no  Ulieit  desires,  no  discord  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit  ;t  sin  could  have  no  enticing  or  illusive 
power  in  His  case  (.la  1")  ;  He  had  no  allinity  for 
sin,  no  experimental  knowledge  of  it  (1  Jn  3°,  2  Co 
5-').  On  the  other  hand.  He  possessed  in  their 
perfection  and  integrity  all  those  human  faculties 
and  senses  to  which  moral  temptation  appeals, — ail 
necessary  and  innocent  afl'ections  and  instincts  to 
which  some  things  appear  naturally  desirable, 
others  naturally  repugnant.  Accordingly,  lie  was 
capable  of  being  tempted  :  for  '  if  the  highest 
virtue  does  not  exclude  that  instinct  inseparable 
from  humanity,  to  which  pain  is  an  object  of 
dread,  and  pleasure  of  desire,  which  prefers  ease 
and  quiet  to  tumult  and  vexation,  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  others  to  their  scorn  and  aversion  ;  to 
which  ill-requited  toil  or  experienced  unkindness 
are  sources  of  corroding  anguish  and  depression  : 
then  every  conjuncture  which  presents  but  one  of 
these  objects  of  dread  as  the  concomitant  of  doing 
God's  will,  or  associates  one  of  their  desirable 
opposites  with  neglect  or  disobedience, — every  such 
conjuncture  must  produce  a  conflict  between  duty 
and  these  necessary  instincts  of  humanity  suthcient 
to  constitute  temptation  in  the  strictest  sen.se. 'J 
Christ,  then,  could  be  really  tempted  ;  He  felt  the 
pressure  of  moral  evil  ;  He  ex]ierienced  the  pain  of 
resistance  to  it,  and  He  endured,  He  remained 
stedfast  even  under  the  full  weight  of  manifold 
diHiculties.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to 
warrant  the  idea  suggested  by  John  Damascene 
that  '  He  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  like 
smoke.'  They  rather  suggest  that  the  strength 
conferred  on  His  human  nature  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  '  infallibly  sufficient,  but  not  more  than 
sufficient,  to  sustain  Him  in  His  conflict,  and  bear 
Him  through  the  fearful  strife.' §  He  verily 
'suffered  being  tempted';  He  was  made  morally 
'  perfect  through  .suflerings'  (He  2'<'- '«  5").  In  tlie 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  (Lk  4'-  ",  Mk  1'-)  He  was 
enabled  to  prevail  over  the  tempter,  but  it  was 
by  a  process  of  moral  struggle  ending  in  victory ; 
indeed  the  writer  of  Rev  seems  to  summarily 
describe  the  human  life  of  Christ  as  a  continuous 
victory  over  evil  (Rev  5^  6-'  19",  cf.  Jn  16=^). 

With  the  above  significant  exception  NT  depicts 
Jesus  Christ  as  one  who  shared  m  all  points  the 
nature  of  man.  He  was  (to  use  a  later  tlieological 
term) '  consubstantial '  with  men.  Accordingly,  the 
general  conditions  of  His  human  life  enable  Him 

*  In  Joh.  Tract,  xvii. 

t  Au|j'.  Op.  imperf.  c.  Jul.  iv.  c.  57:  *  Christua  ergo  nulla  illicita 
concupivit,  quia  discordiara  camis  et  sj^iritus  qu»  in  hominia 
naturam  ex  pnevaricatione  prinii  honiiiiia  vertit,  proreus  ille 
non  habuit,  qui  de  Bpiritu  et  virgine  non  per  concupisceniian 
carnis  est  natus.' 

1  Mill,  Five  Sermons  on  the  Temptation,  p.  86. 

I  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  p.  2C9. 
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to  be  the  perfect  pattern  of  human  goodness  (see 
below,  p.  4G6*).  And  indeed  there  are  facts  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels  which  plainly  indicate  that 
Christ  underwent  a  real  human  develoiiment,  moral 
and  mental,  and  that  He  was  even  subject  to  some 
necessary  human  limitations  in  respect  of  know- 
ledge. At  this  point  it  is  neces-sary  to  touch  on 
these  points  only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  per- 
fection of  Christ's  humanity.  Morally,  then,  Christ 
is  said  to  have  developed;  He  grew  in  wisdom  (Lk 
2°-) ;  He  was  'made  perfect ' ; '  He  learned  obedience 
by  the  things  which  he  sull'ered '  (He  '2'"  5").  There 
were  some  iiualilications  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  His  high-priestly  functions  which  He  acquired 
through  tiie  moral  discipline  of  actual  human 
experience,  esp.  the  graces  of  sympathy  (He  2"  4'° 
5'),  jjatience,  faith  (cf.  Westcott  on  He  12-).  He 
was  perfected  in  the  sense  that  He  was  pro- 
gressively educated  by  His  human  experience  ;  He 
Became  a  consummate  'leader  of  salvation'  (He 
2'"),  a  perfect  high  priest  {ib.  vii.  28).  Further, 
Christ  13  represented  as  subject,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  to  ordinary  laws  of  mental  growth  anil 
development.  '  He  advanced  (irpoiKoirTev)  in  wis- 
dom '  as  well  as  in  stature  (Lk  2'-).  Occasions  are 
mentioned  on  which  Ho  expresses  surprise  (Mt  8'°, 
Mk  6") ;  and  He  also  appears  at  times  to  desire 
information  as  to  matters  of  fact  (Mk  9-',  Jn  11", 
cf.  Mt  21",  Mk  ll'»).  Finally,  in  regard  to  one 
special  point  He  professes  ignorance  (Mk  13^-). 
I'rom  these  phenomena  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Christ's  human  faculties,  supernatural ly  exalted 
and  illuminated  though  thej*  were  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  yet  subject  to  limitation  ; 
and  so  far  the  impression  produced  1)3'  the  records, 
that  Christ  lived  as  very  man  among  men,  is 
further  strengthened.  The  Synop.  Gospels  especi- 
ally portray  a  real  human  life  and  character  ;  they 
present  to  faith  as  its  immediate  object  the  ligure 
01  a  true  man,  '  the  man  Christ  Jesus  '  (1  Ti  2^,  cf. 
Jn  8"). 

B.  Besides  giving  ample  eWdence  of  their  belief 
in  the  real  manhood  of  the  historical  person  Jesus 
Christ,  NT  -writers  endeavour  in  dillerent  ways 
to  express  their  sense  of  something  transcendent 
and  superhuman  in  His  personality.  There  is  no 
question,  it  may  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the 
actual  belief  of  the  apostles  themselves,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  their  Epistles.  The  importance 
of  the  Gospels  is  that  they  describe  the  way  in 
whicli  this  belief  was  arrived  at.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  apostles  believed  that  in  the  histori- 
cal Christ  a  pre-existent  being  had  manifested 
Himself,*  a  being  to  whom  belonged  the  dignity  of 
a  unique  divine  sonship.  This  common  belief  is 
by  no  means  eijually  prominent  in  all  the  apostolic 
Ejjistles  ;  but  it  is  always  latent,  and  even  where 
not  expressed  it  is  usually  implied  in  the  attributes 
or  functions  ascribed  to  Christ.  This  belief,  then, 
was  slowly  and  hesitatingly  reached  by  successive 
steps  which  can  be  traced  with  some  clearness  in 
the  Gospel  narrative.  Tlie  Gospels  record  those 
utterances  of  Christ  which  suggested  the  idea  of 
His  higher  nature.  He  Himself  proposed  the 
questiou  to  His  disciples,  '  Whom  say  men  that  I, 
the  Son  of  Man,am?'(Mt  16");  He  Himself  ascribed 
to  His  own  person  a  particular  signilicance  {e.g. 
Mt  10");  He  pointed  men  to  Himself,  and  the 
Gospels  record  the  ell'ect  on  His  hearers  of  Christ's 
utterances.  Tliov  describe  the  moral  authority  of 
His  teaching  (Mt  7^,  Mk  1-'',  Lk-1'-),  the  impres.sion 
produced  by  His  personality,  the  claim  He  put 
forward  to  forgive  sins  (Mt  9-"*,  Lk  S*"-"),  to  judge 
men  according  to  their  personal  relation  to  Him- 
Belf  (Mt  7^),  to  revi.-ie,  expand,  interpret  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Mt  5""    1-2"  19"),  to  be  the  giver  of 

*  Notice  the  use  of  the  vb,  f»»tf*Zr6»t  In  reUlioD  to  the 
InoMTiiiUon,  t.g.  I  Ti  S",  1  P  l»,  1  Jn  S»- ». 


rest  to  the  burdened  soul  (Mt  11^),  to  be  an  object 
of  devotion  to  the  heart  of  man  superseding  all 
other  interests  (Mt  10^^  Lk  14^).  There  can  be  no 
serious  doubt,  moreover,  that  Christ  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah.  In  calling  Himself  'the  Sou  of  Slan' 
He  adopted  a  title  whicli  indisputably  involved 
Jlessianic  pretensions.  Further,  He  claimed  to 
stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  God ;  although  He 
very  rarely  applies  to  Himself  the  title  'Son  of 
God,'  He  never  disclaims  it ;  on  occasions  of  ex- 
ceptional urgency  He  refuses  to  di.sown  it  (Ml  10" 
2li'^) ;  indeed.  He  habitually  speaks  of  Gud  a-s  '  my 
Father  '  (Mt  23  times),  and  He  attributes  to  Him- 
self powers  and  prerogatives  which  implj-coeciuality 
with  God.  He  exercises  sovereign  authority  over 
souls,  claiming  them  as  His  own,  and  putting 
forward  that  jealous,  exclusive  claim  which  can 
rightfully  belong  only  to  the  Creator  Him.self  (Mt 
!(>"■  ■"',  Llv  10'«,  Mt  24"  13",  Lk  21»).  He  promises 
to  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ml  10'»,  Lk  12'-,  cf.  21'=) ; 
He  speaks  of  Him.selt  as  having  given  a  commission 
to  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  (Mt  23^,  cf.  Lk 
ll**).  Finally,  in  one  solemn  passage  common  to 
Mt  and  Lk,  He  claims  an  exclusive  knowledge  of 
the  Father  (Mt  11-'',  Lk  10^),  and  an  exclusive 
power  of  manifesting  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
negative  consideration  is  important,  that  although 
Christ  is  the  preacher  of  humility,  repentance, 
conversion,  and  the  vehement  rebuker  of  Pharisaic 
self-righteousness.  He  never  betrays  any  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  such  as  OT  prophets  frequently 
exhibit,  nor  any  sense  of  a  personal  need  of  re- 
conciliation with  God. 

But  the  Gospels  do  not  merely  preser\'e  char- 
acteristic utterances  of  Christ,  they  describe  the 
process  of  apostolic  belief  in  Him.  We  can  trace 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  successive  stages 
through  which  the  faith  of  the  apostles  advanced 
to  the  point  of  acknowledging  the  higher,  or  pre- 
existenl  personality  of  Christ.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
seems,  indeed,  to  serve,  among  other  purpo.ses,  that 
of  depicting  tlie  development  of  faith.  To  sum  up 
brielly  the  gist  of  the  evangelic  testimony :  it 
would  seem  that  the  apostles  discerned  in  Jesus 
Christ  first  a  Teacher  or  liabbi  sent  from  God, 
then  successively  the  expected  Messiah,  the  Holy 
One,  the  Lord  of  nature,  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
the  revealer  of  God,  the  supreme  example  of 
sutiering  love,  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  Son  of 
God.  Faith,  finally,  bows  before  Him  as  '  Lord  and 
God '  (Jn  20^).  This  point  is  arrived  at  only  after 
a  long  and  heart-searching  discipline  of  suspense 
and  hesitation  ;  but  it  unquestionably  represents 
the  final  answer  of  the  apostles  to  a  question  which 
was  morally  inevitable,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  been  repeatedly  and  openly  raised, — the 
question  '  who  is  this  ? '  (Mt  21'",  Lk  5-'  7*»  9"  ;  cf. 
Mt  8-'',  Mk  4",  Lk  8=»).  The  ultimate  answer 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  numl)er  of  con- 
vergent considerations :  on  the  ell'ect  of  Christ's 
personality,  and  the  '  self-evidencing  '  imwer  of  His 
appeal  to  heart  and  conscience,  on  the  sujierhuman 
claims  which  His  teaching  di.sclosed,  and  on  the 
symbolic  acta  of  power  by  which  He  at  once  illus- 
trated and  authenticated  His  teaching.  For  much 
of  the  evidential  imiHjrtance  of  the  Go.spel  miracles 
depends  on  their  moral  character,  'fhey  are  in 
keeping  with  all  that  Christ  re\-cals  of  Goil's 
nature  and  attributes.  They  are  exactly  such 
plicMomcna  as  we  should  expect  in  a  universe  in 
wliicli  jiliysical  forces  are  8ul)ordinate<l  to  righteoiu 
law  and  a  purpose  of  grace.  They  reveal  power, 
but  the  j>ower  is  that  of  righteous  will  ;  and 
they  are  symbolic  of  the  redemptive  action  of  God 
which  the  doctrine  of  Chri.st  pro<'laims.  But  what 
finally  crowned  and  justified  the  faith  of  the 
aiH)stle»  woa  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  death.     Their  t«»tinioDy  is  cod  .^entrated  OD 
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this  fact,  the  real  occurrence  of  whicli  alone  ex- 
plains their  spiritual  transformation  and  the  steil- 
lastness  of  their  belief  in  face  of  hostile  opinion. 
The  apostles  seem  to  have  recognized,  some  more 
quickly  than  others,  but  all  sooner  or  later,  that 
the  resurrection  was  in  fact  inevitable,  Christ  being 
what  He  claimed  to  be.  It  allorded  a  key  to  the 
entire  life  ;  it  was  the  ground  of  a  final  assurance 
that  under  the  veil  of  mortal  fic.sh  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  Uimself  had  'tabernacled'  amonp  men  (.In 
1").  It  was  the  supreme  revelation  to  the  apostles 
of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  AVord,  w  ho,  as  man,  h.ad 
lived  and  conversed  with  them  on  earth.  It  was 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  higher  life,  and  of 
a  more  exalted  faith.  The  resurrection  followed 
by  the  ascension 'declared,' determined,  or  proved 
Jesus  Christ  (Ho  P)  to  be,  not  merely  the  promised 
Messiah   and   'the  Lord'  to  whom  all  power  was 

ven  in  heaven  and  earth  (Mt'28"),  but  a  heavenly 
eing  wlio  had  been  manifested  in  a  human  form, 
and  had  returned  into  the  divine  glory  whence  He 
originally  came.  Thenceforth  Jesus  Christ  became 
an  object  of  worship,  and  the  gospel  of  redemption 
preached  by  tlie  apostles  had  His  person  for  its 
central  theme  (Ac  '28*'). 

Such,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  conception  of 
Christ  to  whicli  the  apostles  were  led  by  their  long 
intercourse  with  Him.  When,  however,  we  turn  to 
the  apostolic  teaching  in  regard  to  Christ's  higher 
nature,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a  striking 
diversity  of  treatment.  All  the  writers  are  at  one 
in  their  general  conception  of  the  I.  as  a  supreme 
self-manifestation  of  God ;  but  we  seem  to  trace, 
not  only  a  certain  advance  in  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, corresponding  to  differences  of  pliraseology 
{e.g.  contrast  the  OT  Messianic  title  irais  in  Ac  4-'' 
with  X670S  in  St.  John's  Gospel),  but  to  a  certain 
extent  distinct  aspects  of  Christ's  person.*  These 
must  be  recognized  even  though  they  form  no 
suHicient  basis  for  the  idea  of  radically  dill'erent 
and  mutually  exclusive  types  of  NT  Christology — 
'adoptianist,'  'pneumatic,'  etc.  Thus  (1)  thesiniple 
objective  view  of  Christ  as  fulfilling  in  His  person 
and  life  the  OT  Messianic  e.xpectations  is  charac- 
teristic of  St.  James  and  St.  Peter ;  (2)  the  earlier 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  estimate  Christ's  person  from 
the  side  of  anthropology :  man's  yearning  for  re- 
conciliation and  union  with  God  finds  its  satisfac- 
tion in  Clirist  j  (3)  a  more  transcendental  treatment 
of  Christ's  person  marks  the  later  Pauline  and 
Johannine  WTitings ;  they  deal  with  cosmological 
and  mystical  aspects  of  the  Incarnation.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that '  between  the  clear-sigh  ted 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  straitestof  [Jewish 
or  Kbionite]  zealots  there  lay  every  conceivable 
gradation  of  intermediate  positions.'t  But  the 
apostles  themselves  seem  to  have  a  fundamental 
bond  of  union  in  their  belief  about  Christ  as  one 
who  may  be  worshipped,  J  and  whose  name  may  be 
co-ordinated  with  that  of  God.  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  St.  Paul  taught  anything  about  Christ  that 
■was  not  iinplied  in  the  belief  of  his  fellow-apostles  ; 
but  we  must  remember  that  '  what  to  tliem  was 
the  result  of  their  belief  in  Christ,  was  to  him  the 
starting-point  from  which  logical  conclusions  were 
Been  to  follow,  practical  applications  made,  in  every 
direction.' 

What,  then,  was  the  earliest  conception  of  Christ's 
higher  nature  current  in  the  Churdi  ?  We  turn  to 
Ac,  and  find  that  the  earliest  preaching  of  Christ 
is  naturally  conditioned   by  conceptions  of  God 

•  Loofs,  Dogmtngegchich'^,  5  11.  S,  rightly  remarks,  '  Wesent- 
liche  Verschiedenheiten  in  der  religiosen  Schatzunp  Christi 
.  .  .  aint  iiberhaupt  nicht  zu  konstatieren  .  .  .  verschieden 
tber  hat  man  diese  Einzi^rtipkeit  Jesu  zu  erklaren  versucht.' 

t  Robertson,  Athanasxus  [Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
■er.  ii.].  Id  trod.  p.  xxii. 

t  Loofs,  /.c,  *  Anrufunp  Christi  .  .  .  ist  .  .  .  nicht  andres  als 
du  praktische  Korrelat  des  Pradikat«  xCfitte.* 


already  current  among  those  to  whom  the  gospel 
message  was  proclaimed.  St.  Peter  is  a  Jew 
speaking  to  Jews,  to  whom  any  unqualified  declara- 
tion of  Christ's  Deity  or  pre-existenoe  would  have 
appeared  perplexing,  and  even  blasphemous.  Wa 
notice  in  his  preaching  an  avoidance  of  tlie  phrase 
i;16s  8eov  (contrast  Mt  10'°) ;  his  starting-point  is  the 
well-known  historical  figure,  the  facts  of  whose 
life,  ministry,  and  recent  p.ossion  were  notorious 
in  Jerus.  (Ac  2-  3>»  4'"  5^  \V^').  St.  Peter  dwells 
repeatedly  on  the  exaltation  of  One  who  had  been 
known  as  man.  This  man,  '  approved  of  God  '  (2--), 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  God's  commi.ssioned 
'servant'  (irais,  3",  cf.  Is  52"),  manifesting  clear 
tokens  of  divine  unction,  was  'made'  by  God 
'  both  Lord  and  Christ '  (2**).  The  main  iioints  in 
St.  Peter's  preaching  which  would  naturally  strike 
a  Jewish  audience  would  be  (1)  his  references  to 
the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  Christ 
(2^'-  3--  4"),  for  we  must  remember  that  to  Jewisli 
ears  the  very  title  '  Messiah  '  would  imply  a  sujier- 
huiuan  being;  (2)  his  insistence  on  the  resurrection 
as  at  once  the  seal  of  Christ's  divine  unction  and 
mission  (2*-  3'°  4'°  5'',  cf.  1.3^),  and  a  decisive  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  His  person.  The  resur- 
rection had  proclaimed  Him  'prince  of  life'  (3"), 
source  of  spiritual  blessing  and  power  (3-°),  '  prince 
and  saviour'  (5"'),  'judge  of  quick  and  dead'  (lU'-j. 
Speaking  generally,  the  same  point  of  view  is 
characteristic  of  St.  Peter's  1st  Epistle.  He  regards 
Christ  as  the  exalted  man,  enthroned  at  God's 
right  hand,  and  bestowing  the  gift  of  the  regene- 
rating Spirit  (1  P  1^).  Christ  is  One  whose  human 
acts  and  suflerings  have  preternatural  Wrtue  ;  who 
is  destined  to  judge  mankind  (4'') ;  who  is  the 
author  of  Messianic  salvation,  'both  in  its  negative 
aspect  as  a  rescuing  from  the  wrath  under  which 
the  whole  world  is  lying,  and  in  its  positive  aspect 
as  the  imparting  of  eternal  life.*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  doubtful  wliether  the  two  passages  1" 
and  '■"'  necessarily  imply  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
pre-existence.t  With  St.  Peter  we  may  couple  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude,  each  of  whom  calls  himself 
'  slave  of  Christ.'  St.  James  even  speaks  of  Christ 
as  'Lord  of  glory'  (2'),  and  looks  for  His  appear- 
ance in  judgment  (5*  ') ;  he  also  uses  language 
(I"--')  implying  that  in  Christ  is  revealed  a  prin- 
ciple of  supernatural  power  which  the  law  was 
unable  to  bestow  (cf.  Ro  8'). 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
St.  Peter's  sermons  in  Ac,  together  with  his  1st 
Ep.  and  the  Epp.  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  present 
us  with  the  general  conception  of  Christ  current 
in  the  earliest  apostolic  age.  By  the  first  Christians 
Christ  was  regarded  as  the  promised  Messias, 
whose  mission  had  been  sealed  by  His  resurrection 
and  exaltation,  and  in  whom  the  Jewish  expecta- 
tions concerning  the  '  kingdom  of  God,'  and  an- 
ticipations of  future  'salvation,'  were  spiritu,ally 
fulfilled.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  these 
ideasC  the  kingdom'  and  'salvation')  were  coloured 
by  Jewish  preconceptions.  There  was,  for  instance, 
a  widespread  expectation  of  the  speedy  second 
coming  of  Christ^-— an  idea  which  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  shared  by  the  apostles  themselves.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  conception  of  Christ  just  indicated 
formed  the  starting-point,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
deeper  conceptions  of  St.  Paul,  the  writer  of  He, 
and  St.   John.      In   proceeding  to  gather  up  the 

•  Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  V^. 

t  See  Harnack,  Dogmenncschichte,  vol.1,  appendix  I.  HamacV 
believes  in  ref;ard  to  1  P  lisf-  that  the  writer  holds  to  the  old 
Jewish  conception  of  *pre-exist«nce,' i.e.  predestination  in  the 
counsels  of  God.  Christ '  was  manifested  m  these  last  days  fol 
our  sake,  that  is,  He  is  now  visibly  what  He  already  was  before 
God.  What  is  meant  here  is  not  aii  incarnation,  but  a  revelation ' 
[En(^.  tr.  vol.  i.  p.  322].  The  passage  lllf-  may  refer  to  the 
prophets  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  dispensation,  but 
according  to  the  usual  interpretation   the  OT  pripheta   ar" 
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main  oliristological  tliesesof  the  apostolic  teacliing 
regarded  as  a  whole,  we  are  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  exclusively,  dependent  on  these  last-nientioaed 
writers. 

The  following  points  appear  to  be  of  main 
importance:  (1)  The  conception  of  Christ's  Lord- 
ship. Tlie  name  nvpios  meets  us  in  St.  Peter's 
sermons,  in  Ja  and  Jude,  in  Jn  and  Rev,  and 
in  St.  I'aul's  Epistles,  passim.  The  word  does 
not  necessarily  imjily  Divinity,*  but  in  NT 
it  meets  us  in  contexts  and  connexions  which, 
taken  together,  involve  the  ascription  of  Deity  to 
Christ.  The  'Lordship'  of  Christ  means  His 
'sovereignty'  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  in  that 
of  grace.  To  Christ  belongs  a  lordship  which  He 
has  merited  by  His  life  of  creaturelv  service  and 
obedience  (Uo  lu»,  1  Co  12',  2  Co  4*).  He  is  supreme 
over  the  universe  and  over  His  Church  (Col  !'»•'», 
Ph  2""-).  Christians  belong  to  Him  (Ro  14",  1  Co 
3-^);  they  are  'under  law  to  Christ'  (I  Co  9=', 
Gal  6-).  He  is  the  fountainhead  of  all  grace, 
authority,  disciplinary  and  ministerial  power  (1  Co 
5S  2  Co  10'  13").  He  is  to  be  awaited  as  judge 
(2  Co  5">).  St.  Paul  applies  to  Christ  OT  .lahweh 
passages  (e.g.  Ro  10"=.ll  2=- ;  cf.  Ko  10"-",  1  Co  2"' 
10'-) ;  he  ascribes  to  Him  the  absolute  title  o  Kupios 
(1  Co  IG^^",  2  Co  1»  ll"'  12',  Ro  14"),  and  in  one 
passage,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  climax,  he  uses 
an  even  stronger  expression,  '  God  over  all  blessed 
for  evermore '  (Ro  9').t 

(2)  Parallel  to  the  idea  of  lordship  is  that  of 
Son.ship.  Christ  is  i;i6s  deov — a  recognized  title  of 
Messiiih,  which,  like  m'vios,  is  often  illustrated  by  its 
context ;  often  by  other  characteristic  NT  phrases 
with  which  it  is  closely  associated.  The  'Sonship' 
of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  unique  (4  Mios  uIcSs,  Ro  8'- ; 
4  iavTou  I'lis,  ib.  &  ;  ixoi>oyevi]t,  Jn  1",  1  Jn  4"),  i.e. 
it  is  not  ascribed  to  Christ  merely  as  a  Messianic 
title,  but  as  connoting  a  personal  relationship  to 
God.  The  phrase  is  used  in  contexts  which  imply 
a  literal  pre-existence  ;  the  Son  of  God  is  'sent' 
(Ro  S^  Gal  i*,  1  Jn  4»-  »)  ;  He  'comes'  (1  Jn  4=  5« 
6'-") ;  He  was  originally  an  inhabitant  of  heaven 
;i  Co  15") ;  the  I.  was  a  change  of  state  in  the  life 
of  a  pre-existent  being,  of  the  Word  Himself 
(Jn  1'"),  of  One  who  is  essentially  'spirit'  (2  Co 
3").  J  'riie  '  Sonship '  of  Christ  is  thus  defined,  and 
acquires  a  new  significance.  It  is  not  merely 
'ethical,'  i.e.  such  as  any  man  may  acquire  by 
moral  affinity  to  God  ;  nor  merely  theocratic ;  it 
denotes  a  .special,  unique,  incommunicable  relation- 
shin  (Jn  Iit^i-ss).  Hence,  especially  in  St.  Paul's 
earlier  Epistles  (Th,  Ro,  Co,  Gal),  a  position  is 
habitually  assigned  to  Ohrist  which  inevitably 
implies  His  real  Deity.  He  is  co-ordinated  with 
God  in  greetings  and  farewells  (e.g.  2  Th  1'-,  2  Co 
IS"),  tie  is  the  source  of  St.  Paul's  apostolate 
(Gal  1')  ;  tlie  agent  or  mediator  in  creation  (1  Co  8°) 
and  in  redemptive  history  (1  Co  10').  The  I.  was, 
in  fact,  an  act  of  self-abnegation  whereby  a  life  of 
creaturelv  limitations  was  accepted  in  exchange 
for  the  glories  of  heaven  (2  Co  8»,  Gal  4*). 

In  two  passages  of  later  Epp.  these  christological 
thoughts  are  more  fully  developed.  In  Ph  2*-'^  St. 
Paul  deals  with  the  method  of  man's  redemption. 
Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  example  of  one  who  fore- 
goes prerogatives  that  might  be  claimed,  and 
renounces  for  a  seasoiv  a  8tat«  of  divine  glory, 
bliss,  and  sovereignty  which  was  His  by  natural 
right.  The  passage  exhibits  specially  the  original 
divine  dignity,  the  unity,  and  the  continuous  action 

*  See  Sjuiday-lleiullam  on  Ro  \*. 

t  See  the  caruful  notp  on  thia  pamaf^e  In  Sandav-IIojulIain, 
Romam,  pp.  233  2.f8.  Tliev  o/loiit  tbia  rendcrini;  'with  aoiuo 
•llKht,  but  only  slieht.  h.sitillon.' 

t  '  Tht  IjonI  it  Ihf  .V;<in(."  ..."  It  U  with  this  most  orlirinal 
ooaception  of  the  divine  essence  of  Jesus  Christ  tlikt  we  must 
■nociate  the  (act  of  Ills  pre-ezUtenc* '  (Sabatier,  Tht  A  iiott It 
Paul  Itr.  by  I1«U1.  r),  p.  8S§). 


of  the  person  who  pa.ssed  voluntarily  from  a  stat€ 
of  heavenly  bliss  to  a  condition  of  creaturely 
servitude  and  suHering.  This  process  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  as  one  of  self-emptying  (iauriD  iKiruaty, 
5')  ;  it  was  an  action  by  which  aTieing,  posse.s.sing 
the  attributes  of  Deity  itself,  took  upon  Uiuiseli 
conditions  non-natnral  to  Deity,  while  continuing 
in  a  real  sense  to  be  what  He  was  before.  The 
reward  of  His  self-sacrificing  '  obedience '  (5* ;  cf. 
Ro  5'")  was  exaltation  according  to  an  essential 
law  of  divine  action.  In  the  human  nature  which 
He  vouchsafed  to  assume.  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  divine  lordship  as  the  object  of  universal 
worship.  In  Col  l"-^  St.  Paul  deals  with  the 
cosmic  significance  of  the  I.  of  the  Son.  As  the 
'  image  of  the  invisible  God,'  He  occupies  a  position 
of  unique  pre-eminence  and  sovereignty,  both  over 
the  pliy.sical  universe  and  over  the  new  or  moral 
creation,  the  Church  of  redeemed  humanity.  He 
is  the  essential  mediator  in  nature,  the  '  firstoom  of 
all  creation,'  i.e.  prior  to  creation,  and  sovereign 
over  it;  in  relation  to  history  He  is  the  iniieritor 
of  the  Messianic  promises  (Ps  89);  in  relation  to 
the  Church  He  is  the  es.sential  mediator  in  the 
sphere  of  grace,  the  firstborn  from  the  deiid,  the 
fountainhead  and  princiiile  of  a  new  supernatural 
life.  In  this  majestic  statement  St.  Paul  sccnis  to 
unfold  a  conception  essentially  identical  with  that 
of  the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel. 

(3)  In  Christ  6'o(/ reuert/s  Himself;  in  Him  man 
is  able  to  discern  the  character  and  nature  of  '  the 
invisible  God'  (Col  I").  The  word  fiVwi/  in  the 
pas.sage  here  quoted  is  found  in  an  earlier  Epistle 
(2  Co  4').  It  may  be  compared  both  with  the 
Johannine  phrase  .\i70s,  and  with  the  expression 
in  He  1'  x"/™'"^/'  i"?'  iiroordo-fus.  The  '  Image'  of 
God  is  at  once  the  adequate  expression  an<l  the 
esse.ntiHlrevealcrol  Deitv  (cf.  Jn  I'^G"  12"  17',  Gal 
l'«.  He  P,  and  consider  Mt  ll-''  =  Lk  1U-).  In  Him 
the  divine  Fatherhood  is  manifested,  not  as  a  mere 
creative  relationship  in  which  God  stands  to  man- 
kind, but  as  an  internal  and  ultimate  mystery  of 
the  Godhead  (Ro  8",  Eph  4«,  Jn  14'- »  Ki-^)";  in 
Chri.st  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  4°)  and  His  holiness 
(Jn  17",  Rev  4"  10')  are  alike  revealed.  But 
beyond  this,  the  inner  mystery  of  the  divine 
nature  is  in  part  unfolded.  An  essential  Father- 
hood, an  essential  .Sonship,  eternal  and  intemporal, 
suksists  within  the  sphere  of  Deity:  a  neccss-try 
relationship  of  communion  and  uependence  be- 
tween two  divine  Persons  (Jn  l'"*).  St.  Paul 
seems  to  recognize  the  perfect  equality  of  these 
divine  Persons,  especially  in  such  a  plintse  as  that 
of  Ph  2"  (if  liopipTj  0fou  I'Tdpxw") :  while  in  I  Co  la-^'* 
he  teaches  the  fundamental  relation  of  dependence 
in  which  the  Son  stands  to  the  Father.  Thus  the 
revelation  of  God  'in  a  Son '(He  P)is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  '  glory '  in  a  twofold  sense  ;  the 
Son  manifests  at  once  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Godlic.i<l,  and  the  internal  distinctions  of  Person 
subsisting  within  the  divine  essence.  In  Him  the 
whole  fulness  of  Deity  has  its  permanent  abode 
(Col  1");  to  faith  it  can  be  manifested  (2  Co  4») ; 
by  human  .souls  it  can  be  apprehended  as  a  source 
of  life-giving  grace  (Jn  1"). 

(4)  All  the  apostles  ngree  in  attributing  a  iiniqne 
significance  to  the  work  and  death  of  Christ.  In 
Him  the  divine  puriK)se  of  'salvation'  was  real- 
ized: deliverance  from  wrath,  and  the  imparting 
of  eternal  life  ( 1  Th  .'>•■  ").*  Jesus  Christ  stands  in 
relation  to  human  sin  not  merely  as  judge,  but  as 
'saviour'  anil  deliverer  (1  Th  1"',  Ph  3-"  etc.).  He 
gives  lliniself  a  ransom  (Xi'Tpoi",  1  Ti  "2*  ;  cf.  .Mt  2'*-*, 
Jn  11"  '■'etc.);  lie  dies  'for  our  sins' (1  Co  IS*; 
cf.  Mt  'Jti^,  1  P  -J-"  3""),  thus  inaugurating  a  new 
covenant,  the  distinctive  features  of  which  are 
remi.s.sion  of  sins  (I  Co  ll^V,  a  new  right  of  accea* 

*  See  .Sanday-IIeatllazn's  nowtm  tf^v^y  A.9narw,  p.  O 
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to  God  (rre7'»etc.,  Eph  2"-"),  life  and  immortality 
(Ro  2',  1  Co  15*-),  the  jjift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ((iiil 
3»,  Kph  l'^  He  G* ;  cf.  Ac  2*',  1  Jn  3-*).  The  ullects 
of  the  redemptive  work  are  desorihed  under  several 
dill'erent  aspects.  In  Ko  and  Ual  St.  I'aul  connects 
his  doctrine  of  justilication  with  the  Person  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  justilier  of  liumanity  ;  tlirouyh 
faith  in  Him  the  merits  of  His  death  are  appro- 
priated by  men  (Ro  3^'),  and  they  are  broujjht  into 
a  new  relation  to  God,  they  are  treated  as 
righteous  (oixoioi/^voi,  Ro  3'-'),  '  accepted  in  the 
Beloved '  (Eph  1").  The  shedding  of  His  blood  was, 
in  fact,  a  sacrifice  which  had  propitiatory  value 
(Uo  3^'-).  It  was  parallel  to,  while  it  transcended, 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  law ;  they  were 
material  in  quality,  often  repeateil,  inell'ective  in 
result ;  Christ's  sacrifice  was  spiritual,  and  therefore 
real  ;  one  only  because  perfect  in  moral  ([uality, 
eliectual  for  the  entire  removal  of  sin  (He  lU'"'*). 
Under  another  aspect  Christ  is  the  High  Priest  of 
liumanity  (He  4'''):  its  perfect  representative  and 
adequate  intercessor  before  God  ;  quick  to  sym- 
pathize and  powerful  to  save  {ib.  4'°  5-  7^).  He 
appears  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  true 
tabernacle,  there  to  present  Himself  in  the  presence 
of  God  on  man's  behalf  (He  "-^  ff^'-).  Once  again, 
Christ  is  the  second  Ad.im,  the  Head  of  a  new  race 
(Ro  5'-'-,  1  Co  IS"").  His  influence  on  humanity  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  first  Adam  in  the  extensive- 
ness  of  its  range,  but  transcendent  in  the  bene- 
ficence and  power  of  its  efi'ects  (Ro  5"'-').  The 
result  of  Adam's  sin  was  death  ;  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Christ  has  its  issue  in  the  triumpliant 
reign  of  grace  in  'eternal  life'  (Ro  5°'  6^;  cf.  Jn 

3I8.  16.  86  gJ4  g-40.  47  20^1). 

In  Eph,  one  very  prominent  thought  is  that  of 
the  e.xtension  of  the  life  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer, 
risen  and  glorified,  in  the  Church.  The  Church  is 
His  body,  the  complement  or  fulness  of  His  being 
(Eph  r-^) ;  Christ  is  her  Head,  infusing  into  her  the 
grace  and  virtue  of  His  humanity  (Eph  I--  4"  5^) ; 
present  in  the  manifold  operations  of  His  Spirit ; 
uniting  His  people  in  fellowship  with  Himself. 
St.  Peter  teaches  characteristically  that  the  Church 
is  tlie  true  people  of  God,  inheriting  by  right  of 
spiritual  descent  the  titles  of  ancient  Isr.  (I  P  2' ; 
cf.  Gal  4-»,  He  12~) ;  while  St.  John  dwells  on  the 
mystery  of  fellowship  with  God  attained  in  Clirist 
(1  Jn  P),  and  on  the  grace  of  sonship  vouchsafed 
to  individual  believers  (Jn  1'*).  In  a  word,  the 
work  and  passion  of  Christ  are  regarded  by  the 
apostles  as  the  source  of  all  spiritual  blessing  ;  as 
the  means  of  bringing  aU  Messianic  promises  to 
accomplishment. 

(5)  It  remains  to  notice  that  all  the  apostolic 
sTOters  seem  to  presuppose  an  authoritative  tradi- 
tion as  to  the  historic  events  of  Christ's  career,  and 
a  general  acceptance  in  the  Church  of  His  Messianic 
claim.  In  his  sermons  (Ac  2,  etc.)  St.  Peter  appeals, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  known  facts  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection ;  while  St.  Paul,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  starting-point  is  that  of  one  who  had 
not  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  but  was  called  to 
believe  in  a  glorified  Saviour,  alludes  in  various 

fiassages  to  recognized  incidents  of  Christ's  human 
ife  (see  Ro  1'  8',  Gal  i\  2  Co  8'  5^1,  1  Co  15^  Pli 
2"-,  and  other  passages).  There  was,  in  short,  an 
apostolic  'tradition'  {irapddoins)  or  'traditions' 
wTiich  formed  the  common  groundwork  of  teaching 
(cf.  Ro  G",  1  Co  IF,  2  Th  2'»  3'=).  The  Messianic 
conception  of  Christ's  person  specially  distinguishes 
St.  Peter's  sermons  in  Ac,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
absent  from  the  earlier  thought  of  St.  Paul,*  and 
in  St.  John's  teaching  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
In  Rev,  for  instance,  the  image  of  Christ  is 
Messianic.  He  is  described  in  terms  suggestive 
of  His  human  descent  from  the  chosen  people 
*  See  Sabatier,  The  Apostie  Paul,  ch.  2. 


(Rev  5"  II"  12"  22")  ;  and  His  kingly  doiniiiinn  ia 
Messianically  conceived  as  a  victorious  coiillict 
with  enemies  (G-  12'  ID"-'*),  though  His  lordship 
and  royalty  are  the  fruit  of  humiliation  (se« 
especially  S" ;  cf.  Jn  I-*-  **).  There  is  also  a  strong 
Messianic  element  in  the  Gospel  of  Jn,  e.g.  the 
titles  'Lamb  of  God,'  'Son  of  God,'  'King  of  Israel,' 
'  He  that  should  come '  (6"),  '  sent'  (9'),  etc.* 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  view  under  which 
the  apostles  describe  the  higher  nature  of  our 
Lord.  Taken  together  they  combine  the  various 
lines  of  Messianic  prediction  in  a  single  concep- 
tion, that  of  the  God-man.  Jesus  the  Messiah  of 
proiihecy  is  the  central  object  of  their  thouglit  and 
devotion.  Nothing  more  significantly  illustratea 
this  than  the  use  by  NT  writers  of  the  designation 
5ov\os  '\y](ToO  'S.pt<rTou ;  in  this  case  the  name  of 
Christ  replaces  that  of  J"  in  an  already  familiar 
OT  phrase  (SoOXos  deoO  or  Kvplov).  Further,  we  may 
notice  that  prayer  is  addressed  to  Christ  (Ac  7  , 
2  Co  12',  Jn  9^) ;  and  that  He  is  the  object  of 
universal  adoration  in  heaven  (Rev  5") ;  tliat  He 
is,  in  a  word,  God. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  survey  NT 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
a  whole.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  idea  of  the  God-man  was 
one  which  would  not  be  readily  apprehended  in  all 
its  bearings  by  men  who,  like  the  twelve  apostles, 
had  been  educated  in  Jewish  modes  of  thought, 
and  had  perhaps  imbibed  to  a  great  extent  the 
national  spirit  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  Jerus.,  and  the  beginnings  at 
least  of  the  movement  by  which  the  message  of  the 
gospel  was  extended  to  the  heathen  world,  that 
Christians  could  become  fully  con.scious  of  the 
significance  of  the  di\'ine  fact  on  which  their 
religion  was  based — the  appearance  of  the  (iod-man 
on  earth,  t  When  we  consider  that  our  Lord  ccm- 
iined  His  own  ministerial  activity  and  that  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  'house  of  Israel'  (Mt  10"),  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  there  appears  in  NT  a  lower, 
as  well  as  a  higher,  form  of  cnristological  doctrine  ; 
a  form  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  represented  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Synopti-sts,  and  St.  James,  and 
St.  Peter,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  distinct 
aspects  under  which  different  NT  writers  present 
the  figure  of  Christ  cannot  fairly  be  construed  as 
representing  radically  ditferent  types  of  belief  in 
regard  to  His  person.     See  SoN  OF  God. 

iii.  It  may  be  next  inquired  what  light  Scripture 
throws  upon  the  purposes  and  results  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Tne  significance  assigned  to  the  event  in 
Scripture  presupposes  something  much  more  than 
the  mere  inspiration,  'adoption,'  or  exaltation  of  a 
man.  The  I.  was  no  mere  presence  of  God  in  a  man ; 
no  mere  mode  of  mystical  indwelling ;  no  mere  moral 
relationship  such  as  might  subsist  between  friends. 
It  was  a  real,  permanent,  indissoluble  union  of  two 
perfect  natures,  divine  and  human  ;  au  assumption 
of  manhood  into  personal  unity  ^vith  a  divine  being, 
so  that  the  Godhead  employs  the  manhood  as  an 
organ,  and  wears  it  as  a  vesture ;  so  that  all  tlie 
acts  and  sufferings  of  the  human  nature  properly 
belong  to  the  Godhead.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
NT  ;  it  is  implied  in  the  express  statement  of  .lu  1  '• 
(6  X4705  o-dpi  ^^irro) ;  in  all  references  to  the 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God  as  single  and  con- 
tinuous (e.<7.  1  Co  8«,  Eph  4»•'^  Ph  2"-,  He  P  etc.) ; 
in  such  '  theopaschite '  language  as  that  of  Ac  20-"' ; 
in  the  ascription  of  life-giving  properties  to  the 
llesh  of  Christ  (Jn  6*^'),  or  of  cleansing  efficacy  to 
His  blood  (He  9''') ;  in  the  mention  of  His  human 
nature  as  an  object  of  adoration  (Ph  2'").  In  fact, 
speaking  generally,  the  NT  regards  the  I.  not  as 

"  CI.  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Euayt,  pp.  145-158. 
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tlie  birth  of  a  uninue  man,  but  as  a  iiionientous 
event  in  the  eternal  life  of  God  :  a  nmnilVslation, 
a  fortlicornin^',  a  mission,  a  redemjitive  movement, 
a  visitation,  a  great  descent.  In  the  I.  the  self- 
same Person  wiio  had  pre-existed  in  the  form  of 
God,  who  had  created  and  sustained  in  being  the 
universe  of  things  visible  and  invisible,  '  descended ' 
from  heaven  (Lph  4'°),  and  submitted  Himself  to 
a  fresh  series  of  experiences  in  the  sphere  of  human 
life  and  history,  without  ceasing  to  be  in  essence 
what  He  ever  had  been,  the  Son  or  Word  of  the 
Father.  He  and  none  other  lay  in  the  cradle,  grew 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  was  tempted  and  troubled, 
suflered,  died  and  lay  in  the  grave,  rose  again,  and 
a-scended  to  the  riglit  hand  of  God.  He  is  'the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever'  (He  13').  It 
follows  that  in  virtue  of  this  unity  of  Person,  sub- 
sisting in  two  dili'crent  states,  heavenly  and  earthly, 
both  human  and  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to 
Christ,  and  may  be  rightly  interchanged.  An 
instance  of  this  '  cross  and  circulatory '  mode  of 
speech  (technically  called  communicatiu  ic/ioiiuiliim) 
niuv  be  found  in  1  Co  2",  and  possibly  also  in 
Jn3". 

The  belief  of  the  first  Christians  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  I.  may,  in  fact,  be  gathered  rather 
from  the  sirinifirance  aitaclied  to  Christ's  irorlc 
than  from  express  statements  in  Scripture  a  rout 
Ills  person.  All  the  NT  writers  are  at  on."  in 
ascril)ing  to  the  appearance  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  an  element  ol  Jinality.  St.  I'etcr  and  St. 
James  rellect  to  some  extent  the  current  Messianic 
belief  in  the  nearness  of  Christ's  return  to  judgment 
(1  P  4'-",  Ja  O"").  The  'revelation'  of  Christ  is 
tlie  goal  of  human  hope  and  expectation  (1  P  1"). 
St.  Paul  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  supreme  object 
of  faith  ;  religion  consists  ultimately  in  a  right 
relation  of  the  soul  to  Him  (Ro  'A'-"  etc.).  Christ  is 
a  Being  in  whom  souls  are  mystically  incorporated 
by  baptism.  They  sliare  sacramentally  the  acts, 
experiences,  and  suHerings  of  His  earthly  life 
(Ro  &"■,  Gal  2-'»,  Col  2'-,  Eph  2»- «  S**).  They  are  '  in 
Christ' (Ko  8'  12»,  Gal  I--  3-«-^,  Eph  1'  2''»,  Pli  1' 
etc.)  'and  Christ  in  them'  (Ro  8'",  Gal  2-'"  etc.); 
their  souls  and  bodies  are  His  temple  (2  Co  1,'i'). 

The  writer  of  Hebrews  regards  Christianity 
mainly  under  one  a.spect — as  the  linal  religion. 
Christ  as  'Son'  of  God  brings  to  man  a  linal 
authoritative  message  from  God.  The  religion 
which  is  based  on  His  revelation  and  finished  work 
has  the  characteristic  of  'perfection'  (rtXtluffij). 
It  establishes  that  unimpeded  fellowship  between 
God  and  man  which  was  imi>ossible  under  the 
Levitical  system  (7").  Christianity  is  '  the  better 
hope  whereby  we  draw  near  to  God  '  (7").  In  this 
verse  we  have  the  '  dogmatic  centre '  of  the  Epistle. 
To  St.  John  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion — 
the  linal  disclosure  of  (iod,  revealing  the  possibility- 
of  perfect  fellowship  between  God  and  man.  It  is 
final  because  it  rests  on  the  fact  of  a  real  I.  of  (iod. 
1  Jn  'is  probably  the  linal  interpretation  of  the 
whole  series  of  divine  revelations.  ...  It  declares 
that  in  the  presence  of  Christ  there  has  Iwen  given 
and  there  will  be  given  that  knowledge  of  (!od  for 
which  man  was  made,  issuing  in  fellowship  which 
is  realized  here  in  the  Christian  society,  and  which 
reaches  to  the  source  of  all  life."  The  collective 
testimony  of  the  apostles,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
irresistibly  proves  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  Christ's  life  and  i>ersonality  had  made.  No 
doubt  they  varied  in  their  power  of  analyzing  that 
inipre.Hsion.  IJut  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ  is  the  neci'ssary  inference  from  all  that 
thev  ascribed  to  Him,  ami  taught  concerning  Ilim. 

The  august  dignity  and  glory  of  the  event  corre- 
sponds  to  the  im|)ortanco  of  the   purj>o9e  it   was 
designed    to    serxo :     the    consummation    of    the 
•  Wtrtcott,  Tht  EpUOeto/St.  John,  r  "111. 
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universe,  the  disclosure  of  God,  the  resloialicm  of 
humanity. 

1.  The  cosmic  significance  of  the  I.,  and  the  view 
that  it  was  eternally  purposed  iiide]ieii(lcntly  of 
the  fact  of  human  sin,  seems  indeed  to  he  imjilied 
in  such  passages  as  Eph  l'"'",  and  possiblj-  He  2'" — 
pa.-.sages  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  I.  of  the 
Son  was  an  event  predestined  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  Tm  universe  may  well,  so  far  a( 
human  reason  can  ;adge,  have  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  I.  of  its  Creator.     When,  however,  the 

Question  is  rai.sed  whether  this  event  was  pre- 
estined  in  view  of  man's  foreseen  fall,  scriptural 
testimony  faUs  us,  and  we  are  left  to  the  considera- 
tion whether  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  God 
would  have  made  His  highest  gift  to  His  creatures 
contingent  on  human  transgres.sion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evolutionary  movement,  whether  in 
jiliysical  nature  or  in  human  history,  which  tends 
towards  a  'fulness  of  time'  (Gal  4',  cf.  Eph  l'*"), 
seems  unaccountably  to  fail  unless  crowned  by  the 
appearance  of  One  who  Ls  the  tlower  of  human  kind, 
and  whose  coming  marks  a  climax  in  revelation. 
But  here,  again,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  a  priori 
reasonin''. 

2.  At  least  we  know  that  the  I.  is  a  crowning 
disclosure  of  God.  He  who  had  revealed  something 
of  His  nature.  His  '  power  and  Godhead,'  in  the 
works  of  creation  (Ro  1™) ;  who  had  spoken  to  man 
in  divers  ways,  through  the  warnings  of  conscience, 
through  visions,  dreams,  and  oracles ;  who  had 
manifested  His  purposes  in  judgment,  type,  and 
inspired  prophecy,  finally  spoke  to  man  '  in  a  Son  ' 
(He  1'-).  In  Christ  the  will,  mind,  and  charactei 
of  God  were  finally  revealed.  '  If  we  searched  all 
space,'  says  Luthardt,  '  we  should  discover  only  the 
gospel  of  power;  if  we  surveyed  all  time,  only  tht 
gospel  of  righteou.sness.  Only  in  Jesus  Christ  dc 
we  learn  the  gospel  of  grace.'  Christ  imlceC 
revealed  the  essence  of  God's  being  :  fatherly  lova 
and  self-imjiarting  holiness.  In  the  character  of 
Christ,  in  His  lite  of  self-forgetful  love,  in  His 
compassion  for  sinners,  in  the  severity  ot  His 
judgment  on  sin,  is  manifested  the  essential  char- 
acter of  God  :  '  He  that  hath  seen  mc.'  He  said, 
'hath  seen  the  l-'ather'  (Jn  14» ;  cf.  12",  Col  l'», 
(iKihv  ToO  deov  TOO  dopdTou).  Further,  by  His  claim 
to  stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  God,  He  manifested 
the  distinctions  of  relationship  existing  withia 
the  divine  essence.  He  unfolded  the  name  of  God 
as  Triune  (Mt  28"*).  The  formula  of  baptism,  in 
fact,  supplements  those  pas.sages  in  which  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  are  represented  as  sulMirdinate  to 
God,  or  ministering  to  His  will.  It  implies  that 
these  two  blessed  Persons  are  co-equal  with  the 
Father  in  nature  and  state,  and  in  their  claim  to 
bo,  together  with  Ilim,  worshipped  and  glorified. 

3.  The  myster)'  of  the  I.  wius  intended  for  the 
restoration  of  man,  for  the  removal  of  sin  and  its 
etVects  (I-k  15*  1!)'°,  Jn  1^  3"'-,  Gal  4*,  Ro  .V<"-, 
1  Co  1.")-'-",  1  Ti  1",  1  Jn  3»).  The  coming'  of 
Christ  made  all  things  new  ;  it  restored  all  things 
to  their  original  unity  (Eph  1'").  The  Rcdeemei 
gathered  up  int*,  liimself  elements  which  the  Fall 
had  di»intc'n''ited  ;  He  represents  manhood  to  (iod 
in  its  initial  truth  and  purity,  correspomling  to  the 
divine  thought,  fulfilling  its  true  law,  attaining  its 
ideal  destiny,  perfection  through  sullcring  (He  2"'). 
In  Him  is  exiiibited  the  fact  tliat  sin  is  no  true  or 
necessary  element  in  human  nature,  but  a  vice  or 
corruption  of  it.  The  first  steii  in  the  re-creation 
of  humanity  must  bo  the  exiiibiticm  of  a  true 
pattern  of  manhood  in  a  life  jiorfeetlv  well-pleasing 
to  the  Fat  her  (Jn  8*;  cf.  Lk  3^,  Nit  I7»).  It  is 
needless  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  NT 
writers  constantly  point  to  the  example  of  Christ. 
Ho  Himself  bids  men  'learn  of  him'  (Mt  ll*)  and 
follow  His  example  (Jn   13") ;  and  St.   Paul  tclU 
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tho  Thcssalonians  that  they  themselves  '  are  taii};ht 
of  God  to  love  one  another'  (1  Th  4";  cf.  Jn  0"). 
But,  further,  Christ  removes  the  barrier  whicli  sin 
had  raised  between  man  and  his  Creator ;  He 
'takes  away  the  sin  of  tho  world'  (Jn  1-");  He 
makes  atonement  for  it  (cf.  He  2") ;  He  oilers  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  it  (cf.  Ko  3^  IXaaHiptov, 
1  Jn  2-  4'"  IXaaixU),  the  sacrihce  of  Himself  (lie  9^). 
He  assumed  hniiian  nature,  in  its  outward  aspect 
such  as  the  Fall  had  left  it,  with  all  its  obligations 
(cf.  Mt  3"),  its  accumulated  heritage  of  weakness 
and  pain,  its  necessary  subjection  to  vanity  (Ko 
8-") ;  He  '  laid  hold  of  it '  (^7ri\o^,<J(£^fTai,  He  2'")  in 
its  weakness  indeed,  but  not  in  its  perversion  and 
corruption,  for  He  was  without  sin,  thout^h  Ho 
sud'ered  for  sin  (Ko  8'  etc.);  and  by  a  continuous 
act  of  perfect  obedience  (Ro  5")  He  discharged  the 
debt  of  entire  self-devotion  by  which  alone  man 
could  satisfy  the  jealous  love  and  tlie  righteous 
claim  of  his  Creator  (cf.  He  10'"'°).  His  death  on 
the  cross  was  a  representative  and  vicarious  act  of 
submission  to  the  just  penalties  of  human  sin  (see 
ditl'erent  modes  of  e.\pression  :  in  Gal  2-'°  vv^p  {p.ou, 
1  Co  15^  VTT^p  Tuiv  afiapTiun'  ij/xujy^  Ko  S^  Trtpl  afxapria^^ 
Mt  20'-^  TTfpl  iroWuJc,  20^  \vTpov  avrl  iroWCiv^  etc.)  ; 
and  the  eircets  of  Christ's  acceptance  of  death  are 
described  under  diU'erent  metaphors  :  '  redemption ' 
(i.e.  according  to  OT  associations,  deliverance  from 
slavery  at  a  mighty  cost),  '  propitiation '  (i.e.  an 
act  or  process  by  which  sin  is  neutralized),  '  re- 
mission' of  sins  (Ko  3-°  etc.),  'reconciliation  wita 
God,'*  'salvation,'  etc. 

But  the  work  of  redemption  is  followed  by  the 
work  of  re-creation  and  sanctification.  The  resur- 
rection, by  which  the  seal  is  set  on  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Son,  and  the  ascension,  by  which  as 
High  Priest  He  passes  within  the  veil  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  in  our  behalf  (He  9-'),  are 
followed  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Comforter,  in 
whose  coming  the  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church 
is  accomplished  ;  He  comes  as  a  '  quickening  spirit ' 
(I  Co  15")  to  inspire,  enlighten,  heal,  strengthen, 
and  sanctify  His  members,  to  unite  them  to  Him- 
self and  to  God,  to  dwell  permanently  in  their 
hearts,  to  impart  to  them  'by  habitual  and  real 
infusion'  His  own  righteousness,  to  make  them 

Sartakers  of  His  life,  to  enable  them  for  the  life  of 
iNine  service  and  sonship,  to  conform  them  to 
the  likeness  of  Himself,  and  raise  them  into  the 
glory  of  the  risen  life  (Ro  S**'-,  Gal  2=»  etc.,  Jn  6"'). 
These  three  aspects  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  may  be  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  Messianic  conceptions,  as 
prophetic,  priestlj',  and  kingly  functions.  Thus  (1) 
as  Prophet,  Christ  places  Himself,  so  to  .sneak,  in 
line  with  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  (M^t  23-""-). 
Like  them.  He  teaches.  He  reveals  the  will  of  God, 
He  preaches  the  divine  requirement ;  like  many 
among  them.  He  is  dishonoured,  rejected,  and  slain 
(cf.  Lk  4--"-  13^').  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  His  pro- 
phetic office  that  He  preaches  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  reveals  its  principles  and  mysteries  (see  Mt  13^'). 
He  elucidates  the  moral  law  ;  He  guides  souls  ;  He 
instructs  His  disciples  ;  He  denounces  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  Pharisees  ;  He  rebukes,  threatens,  predicts 
the  future  (Mt  S-^  15"  22-'-29,  23'2'-  etc.).  As 
crophet  endued  with  power,  'the  power  of  the 
Spirit'  (Lk4'*;  cf.  Mt  12^'),  He  works  miracles 
which  are  themselves  emblems  or  symbols  of  tlie 
diverse  operations  of  grace.  And  He  exhibits  the 
divine  will  for  man,  not  merely  by  authoritative 
teaching  and  by  deeds  of  power,  but  by  a  life  of 
unbroken  zeal,  devotion,  and  fidelity  to  God  (ef. 
He  3-')  ;  His  example,  in  short,  is  one  element  in 
the  exercise  of  His  prophetic  office.  In  Him, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  man  is  '  taught 
»f  God'(Is54'3;  cf.  Jn6«). 

*  See  a  note  in  Sandaj-Headlam  on  Romans,  p.  129  (. 


(2)  As  High  Priest,  Christ  ofl'ers  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  man — tlio  sacrifice  of  Hiin.self. 
The  writer  of  Hebrews  implies  that,  for  the  discharge 
of  His  priestly  function,  Christ  was  prepared  bj'  the 
discipline  of  earthly  life  :  He  vouchsafed  to  '  learn ' 
obedience,  sympathy,  compassion,  fellow-feeling 
with  sinners ;  His  participation  in  a  common 
nature  fitted  Him  to  be  a  taithful  representative 
of  mankind.  He  fulfils  in  Himself  two  distinct 
types  of  priesthood  :  He  is  a  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  (He  7),  i.e.  His  priesthood  belongs 
to  an  order  eternal  and  supra-national,  connected 
with  a  celestial  service  and  a  '  true  tabernacle ' 
(8-),  based  on  divine  promises,  and  combining 
kingly  with  priestly  functions  (cf.  Zee  .S""'"  0"'"). 
Further,  He  fulfillecl  all  that  had  been  prefigured  by 
the  Levitic  ordinances  and  priesthood,  by  oliering 
Himself  as  a  spotle.ss  victim  (He  7"  8»  9"--«  lO'""'-), 
and  by  entering  within  the  veil  of  the  true  taber- 
nacle, there  to  present  Himself  in  the  presence  of 
God  on  behalf  of  His  brethren,  and  to  dedicate 
them  in  His  o^\•n  Person  for  the  life  of  acceptable 


service  (4'''  6-" 
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chizedek, in  whom  the  offices  of  king  and  priest  are 
united,  He  bestows  blessing,  and  feeds  His  people 
with  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  (cf.  Gn  14'*'-).  As 
the  antitype  of  the  Aaronic  priest  He  cleanses  the 
whole  sphere  of  worship  with  Hia  own  blood  (9'-^'-) ; 
He  purges  the  individual  conscience  from  the 
defilement  of  sin  (9''-  '■■),  and  '  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for'  mankind  (7-°). 

(3)  Finally,  as  King,  Christ  is  the  personal 
centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  royalty  of  the 
Messiah  had  been  predicted  by  ancient  prophecy, 
and  as  '  King  of  the  Jews'  Christ  was  proclaimed 
on  the  cross  (Jn  18^'  19'").  As  King,  He  assumes 
an  absolute  authority  over  the  consciences  and 
hearts  of  men  as  their  rightful  lord.  In  Him  the 
ancient  theocratic  ide.a,  that  God  was  the  true  King 
of  Isr.,  dwelling  among  His  subjects,  and  residing 
in  His  temple  as  in  a  palace,  was  fulfilled.  In  Rev 
St.  John  to  some  extent  reverts  to  the  OT  and 
later  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messianic  King  as  a 
warrior  victorious  over  Israel's  foes.  The  Son  of  God 
is  crowned  with  'many  crowns';  He  rides  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer  (Rev  6-  12°  14'*  19"''®) ; 
and  the  same  thought  of  Messianic  Kingship  is  a 
leading  idea  of  Mt.  As  King,  Christ  proclaims  '  with 
authority '  the  dawn  of  His  kingdom  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  ^fount  (Mt  5-7).  He  explains  its  nature  and 
conditions  in  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  (Mt 
13),  and  after  His  re.surrection  He  claims  'all 
authority'  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Mt  28"*).  As 
King.  He  is  the  fountainhead  of  ministerial  power, 
the  Master  whom  His  servants  honour  and  obey, 
the  omnipotent  source  of  grace,  power,  life,  and 
mercy  (He  4").  He  founds  a  mediatorial  system 
whereby  men  attain  what  they  seek  for,  union 
with  Himself  and  with  the  Father.  With  authority 
He  institutes  the  sacrament  of  baptism  or  incor- 
poration (Mt  28",  Jn  3^'},  and  the  Eucharist  or 
sacrament  of  union  (Mt  2G='  etc.,  Jn  6'").  He 
bestows  the  Spirit ;  He  gives  '  gifts  unto  men  ' ; 
He  appoints  a  ministerial  order,  which  He  com- 
missions to  act,  and  to  proclaim  forgiveness  in  His 
name  (Eidi  4'"-,  Jn  20-^-)  in  order  tliat  the  central 
purpose  of  His  coming  may  be  accomplished,  '  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins'  should  be  preached 
in  His  name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerus. 
(Lk  24").  Finally,  He  rules  the  universe,  bearing 
all  things  onward  in  their  appointed  course  (He  1*), 
extending  His  kingdom  through  gradual  subdual 
of  all  hostUe  elements  :  '  He  luust  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet'  (1  Co  15^).  He 
waits  expectant  '  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool '(He  10";  cf.  1") ;  and  in  the  last  day  it 
is  He  who  will  sit  as  Kin^  '  on  the  throne  of  hi* 
glory '  to  judge  the  world  (Mt  25'"-). 
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Thuu  the  I.,  properly  understood,  is  a  key  to  the 
history  of  the  universe.  All  history,  it  lias  heen 
said,  is  summed  up  in  the  three  sentences,  He  is 
caminfr.  He  h'ts  rome.  He  mil  come  again  (cf.  Rev 
22'") ;  and  certainly  tliis  is  the  fundamental  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  If  the  OT  foresees  (Gal  3')  the  I., 
the  NT  develops  its  signilicance  as  an  actual  event, 
and  persistently  points  to  the  return  of  the  In- 
carnate as  the  {jo.ol  of  history.  There  is  no  reason 
for  denying  a  certain  advance  in  the  intellectual 
apprehension  and  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
I.  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  Indeed  it  is  what  we  should 
a  priori  e.\pect.  But  in  this  article  we  have  heen 
concerned  with  positive  and  detinito  results,  with 
the  ultimate  position  which  the  NT  assigns  to 
Christ ;  and  it  is  contended  that  tlie  divergent  and 
varied  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture  can  only  bo 
satisfactorily  adjusted  and.  reconciled  by  tlie  belief 
that  .Jesus  of  Nazareth  wa.s  not  only  the  exjiected 
Messiah  of  propliccy,  but  in  a  unicjue  and  absolute 
sense  divine :  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God. 

Literature.— Ebrard  in  Heraogr's  RE,  'Jesus  Christus  der 
Gottuierisch  ■ ;  Oeliler,  Tlieol.  of  OT  ;  Weiss,  Bill.  Theal.  of  XT  ; 
Dorner,  P'-rson  of  Chriet;  Hooker,  Eet-Uitiaftical  Polity,  bit.  v. 
$5  .'iu-.'iT  ;  Pearson,  On  the  Crred  ;  Ilrow-ne.  Expoitition  of  thf  .39 
Arliclef :  An(lrcwe8,5ermOTW  on  the  yutiinty  ;  Liddon,  Batnpton 
Lecturer;  Wilberforce,  Doctrine  o/ the  Incarnation;  Dale,  The 
Atonement',  Kairbairn.  Christ  in  ilodern  Theology;  Bruce, 
The  Uumiliation  of  Christ;  Gore,  Hampton  Lectures;  ^'QAt- 
coit,  Christus  Consummator;  Kinizdon,  frod  Incarnate  ;  Ottley, 
Doct.  o/  the  Incarnation ;  Adanison,  Studies  of  the  Mind  \n 
Christ,  For  the  apostolic  belief  in  re^rd  to  Christ's  Person  see 
also  Harnack,  Uistory  o/ /)0(/7na  (introductory  division). 

R.  L.  Ottley. 

INCENSE  is  AV  tr"  of  two  Heb.  words  which  at 
first  were  finite  distinct  in  meaning,  altlioiigh 
latterly  the  second  of  them  came  to  be  pr.acticaily 
synonymous  with  the  first.  1.  .xn^,  frankincense 
(wh.  see),  ij  tr''  '  incense '  by  AV  in  Is  4;i^  GO"  66^, 
Jer  6-"  IT'-"  41',  in  all  of  which  passages  KV 
accurately  substitutes  '  frankincense.'  The  Gr. 
equivalent  is  Xifjavos,  which  appears  in  NT  in  Mt  2" 
and  Kev  W.  2.  n■!l:^7  (in  Dt  S3"  nTiap  [cf.  the 
prop,  name  Kchirah,  ."iTDp],  in  Jer  44-'  lap), 
generally  reproduced  in  LXX  by  Bviila/xa  or  Ov- 
/iid/xttTa  (cf.  for  NT  usage  Lk  l'».  Rev  5*  8='-  18'^  in 
the  Last  along  with  Xi^ai-os).  In  Kx  3(F- "  RV 
substitutes  'incense  '  (n-iL-p)  for  '  perfume,'  in  2  Ch 
2°  '  burn  incense  '  (Tep.i)  for  '  burn  sacrifice,'  and  in 
Rev  5*  18"  '  incense  '  (Sv/udfjiaTa)  for  '  odours '  of  AV 
(cf.  Rev  8»). 

Frankincense  was  an  inCTedient  of  the  holy 
incen.se.  Ex  30'*' ;  it  was  used  as  incense,  Jer  C*' ;  it 
was  put  on  the  meal  oflering  (Lv  2'-  -•  "•  "  G",  cf.  5", 
Nu  5'°)  ;  also  on  tlie  shewbread,  Lv24';  one  form  of 
luxury  was  to  burn  it  as  a  perfume,  Ca  3'  4°-  '■' ; 
along  with  gold  it  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
tribute  to  be  brought  to  Israel,  Is  60"  (cf.  Mt  2"  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Jesus).  Roth 
frankincense  [Xijiayo^)  and  incense  {Bv/jilaiw.)  are 
mentioned  amongst  the  merchandise  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic Habylon,  Rev  18".  On  the  Arabian  tradic 
in  incense  see  AltAniA,  vol.  i.  y.  134''. 

The  ottering  of  incense,  which  bulks  so  largely 
in  the  later  ritual,  ai)pears  to  have  been  unknown 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  Israel's  history.  Well- 
hausen  (who  is  followed  in  his  conclusions  more  or 
less  closely  by  Kuenen,  Nowack,  Renzinger,  and 
many  others)  will  have  it  that  the  first  mention  of 
ottering  incense  is  in  Jer  G-*.  In  the  older  litera- 
ture icp,*  according  to  him,  always  refers  to  the 
burning  of  the  fat  or  the  meal  and  making  these 
go  up  in  sweet  smoke  (cf.  Lv  3'  [I']  etc.)  to  .1", 
while  the  substantive  n-fip  in  like  manner  has  the 

•  Tlie  fiel  of  thli  verb  is  u»ed  by  the  older  wrlt«r».  the 
Viphit  by  P  and  the  Chronicler,  while  in  Uip  transition  ncriod 
represented  by  the  compiler  of  Kingv  Ibe  two  formation!  ar» 
used  promiscuously. 


quite  general  sense  of  what  is  bnmt  upon  the 
altar.*  The  meaning  'incense'  belongs  to  it  lor 
the  first  time  \vith  certainty  in  Ezekiel  (8"  IG" 
23") ;  subsequently  the  wortl  occurs  frequently  in 
P,  always  in  this  sense ;  elsewhere  only  in  Pr  27°, 
where  it  is  used  not  with  a  sacred  but  a  secular 
application  (EV  'perfume').  Even  in  such  lata 
passa^'es  as  1  S  2^,  Ps  GO"  14p  WcUhausen  denies 
that  it  means  anj'thing  more  than  sweet  smcke, 
which  is  the  sense  he  attributes  to  it  in  the  only 
two  certainly  pre-exilic  passages  where  it  occurs.  Is 
I"  and  Dt  33«' (otherwi.se  Dillm.  and  Steueruagel, 
both  of  whom  find  the  meaning  '  incense '  in  Dt  33'°, 
although  Steuem.agel  considers  that  this  implies  a 
pretty  late  date  for  the  passage,  which,  however, 
he  would  make  prior  to  P,  because  all  Levites  liave 
according  to  it  tne  prerogative  of  burning  incense 
to  J",  whereas  in  P  this  duty  and  jinvilege  is 
assigned  only  to  the  seed  of  Aaron ;  cf.  Nu  16"- " 
17"  [Eng.  16«]).  Again,  in  Am  4«-  S""-,  Is  1"»-, 
Mic  6'''-,  where  we  have  detailed  lists  of  ritual  acts, 
there  is  no  mention  of  incense,  and  J  E  as  well  as  the 
books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are  equally 
silent,  nj'inj',  '  frankincense,'  appears  first  in  Jer 
(ji.  1726  4ii^  elsewhere  only  in  P  (Ex  .30",  Lv  2'-  »■  "■  " 
5"  6^24',  Nu  5"),  Deutero-Isaiah  (Is  43^  GO'  GO'), 
the  Chronicler  (1  Ch  9^),  and  Canticles  (3"  4''-'<l. 

From  all  this  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
the  use  of  incense  was  introduced  not  long  before 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  (in  G*  it  is  referred  to  as  rare, 
costly,  unnecessary).  It  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  gradual  refinement  of  the  cultus,  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  and  the  contagion  of  the  rites 
of  heathen  religions  (cf.  Jer  ll'-"- "  48 ',  2  Ch  34^). 

In  P  incense  has  a  very  extensive  use,  and  is 
regarded  as  extremely  sacred.  It  wa.s  to  be  used 
with  every  meal  ottering  (Lv  2'-'-' etc.),  as  well  as 
to  be  ottered  alone,  in  which  latter  case  it  safe- 
guarded the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
wlicn  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lv  IG'-')  ; 
and  it  made  atonement  for  the  people  after  tho 
rebellion  of  Korah  (Nu  17"'-  [Eng.  16"']).  The 
holy  incense  w.is  to  be  prepared  according  to  a 
special  recipe  (Ex  30*"-)  from  stacte,  onyclia,  and 
galbanum  (see  sep.  arts,  on  these  words),  along 
with  pure  frankincense — an  equal  weight  of  ejicli 
(see  Dillm.  ad  loc.).  Josephus  states  that  there 
were  thirteen  ingredients  used  in  his  day,  and  that 
a  great  store  of  these  w.os  always  kept  in  the 
temple  (BJ  v.  v.  5,  VI.  viii.  3).  It  was  forbidden 
(Ex  30''"-)  to  imitate  this  preparation  for  private 
use ;  to  bum  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  high 
priest  ;  the  presumption  of  the  Korahitesin  taking 
It  upon  them  to  bum  incense  was  punished  with 
death  (Nu  IG ;  cf.  tho  Chronicler's  account  of 
Uzziah's  leprosy,  2  Ch  2G""'-) ;  Aaron's  own  sons 
died  for  ottering  it  improperly  (Lv  10"-). 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  L'lowing  im- 
portance attached  by  P  to  incense  than  the  c'r- 
cumstance  that  finally  an  altar  of  incense  (nsip 
nitJiTO)  is  introduced.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in 
Solomon's  temple  (1  K  7"  being  part  of  what  ia 
otherwise  known  to  be  a  late  passage),  ami  in  the 
account  of  the  Tabernacle  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  mention  of  the  incense  altar  conies  in 
awkwardly  at  the  end  (Ex  30'"-).  Hence  the 
majority  of  moilern  critics  are  disposed  to  assign 
the  mention  of  this  altar  to  a  late  stratum  of  P. 
It  is  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  even  in  the 
ritual  of  tho  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16  [P])  it  is 
not  ujHjn  an  altar  but  with  censers  (wh.  see)  that 
incense  is  ollcred  (v.'^).  Even  Pseudollccatanis 
{ii/>.  .I08.  c.  Ap.  i.  '22)  mentions  nothing  na  U'lng  in 
the  interior  of  the  temple  but  the  candlestick  and 
a  golden  /juM^t,  which  proliably  refers  to  the  table 
of  tho  shewbrejul  (cf.  Elk  41"  44",  »'ith  Davidson's 

*  'The  root  kaiam  in  Arsbio  wignitlc*  to  txAaU  an  odour  i» 
roasting '  (PriTer  on  Am  fi^) 
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and  Bertholet's  notes).  Dillmann,  wlio  does  not 
share  Wellliausen's  scepticism  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  altar  of  incense,  admits  that  at  least  Kx  30'" 
is  an  addition  to  the  ori;;inal  law,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  suppleinpntinj  Lv  10""'.  On  this  qms- 
tion,  as  well  as  on  tlie  position  of  the  altar,  and 
the  ditliculty  occasioned  by  He  9%  see  Incense  Altar 
under  art.  TAliEUNACLE. 

According  to  Ex  30"-  incense  had  to  be  ofTered 
on  the  altar  every  morning  and  evening  (cf.  Joma 
iii.  5).  The  Mishnic  tract  Tamid  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  ritual  of  the  moruin":  service,  which 
may  possibly  be  fairly  correct  for  NT  limes, 
although  it  is  of  little  value  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  ritual  some  centuries  earlier.  We  are  told, 
inter  alia,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  decide  by  lot 
which  of  the  priests  were  to  perform  the  various 
functions  (cf.  Joma  ii.  4),  amongst  which  the 
oU'ering  of  incense  was  counted  siiecially  solemn, 
although  it  was  no  longer  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  high  priest.  John  llyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant. 
XJII.  X.  3)  and  Zacharias  (Lk  l"'-")  are  both  said  to 
have  received  a  divine  revelation  while  engaged  in 
this  act.  In  oli'ering  the  incense,  fire  was  taken 
from  the  altar  of  bumt-oll'ering  and  carried  into 
the  temple,  where  it  was  laid  upon  the  incense 
altar,  and  then  the  incense  was  emptied  from  a 
golden  vessel  upon  the  fire.  See  a  full  account  in 
Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  295. 

The  use  of  incense  in  the  temple  may  have  been 
partly  for  antiseptic  fumigation,  but  it  is  largely 
explained  by  the  partiality  of  the  Oriental  to 
sweet  odours.  He  enjoys  these  himself,  and  he 
oirers  them  to  those  whom  he  desires  to  honour 
(cf.  Dn  2^^).  In  India  it  was  customary  to  scent 
the  roads  when  the  king  went  out  (Curt.  vill. 
ix.  23) ;  when  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
incense  was  burnt  on  the  bridge  (Herod,  vii.  54)  ;  as 
Alexander  the  Great  marched  against  Babylon, 
there  were  altars  erected  to  him  and  incense  burnt 
(Curt.  V.  i.  20).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  customs 
could  be  transferred  to  the  eultus,  in  honour  of  the 
object  of  worship.  If  this  cannot  be  proved  for 
some  other  Oriental  nations,  at  least  it  is  certain 
in  the  case  of  such  neighbours  of  Israel  as  the 
Phffinicians  (2  K  23',  Jer  V  11'^  32-'»  44"»-,  Hos  2"), 
the  Babylonians  (Herod,  i.  183,  possibly  Is  65^), 
and  the  Egyptians  (Plutarch,  Isid.  81  ;  Dioscor. 
i.  24).  Cf.,  further,  1  K  ll*,  2  K  22",  Jer  1"  19", 
Ezk  6"  23^'.  In  Israel  incense  was  supposed  to  be 
specially  acceptable  to  J"  (Dt  33'°),  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  have  an  atoning  efficacy  (Nu  17'"' 
[Eng.  16*"-]).  See  the  very  full  and  interesting 
note  of  Dillmann,  Ex-Lv^,  p.  359  f.,  from  which 
the  above  illustrations  are  taken.  AVe  may  add 
the  explanation  of  the  religious  value  of  frank- 
incense suggested  by  \V.  K.  Smith  (i?5'  406): 
'  frankincense  was  the  gum  of  a  very  holy  species 
of  tree,  which  was  collected  with  religious  pre- 
cautions ...  it  apiiears  to  have  owed  its  virtue, 
like  the  gum  of  the  samora  tree,  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  blood  of  an  animate  and  divine  plant.' 

On  the  symbolical  meanini;  of  incense  and  its 
ingredients  much  has  been  written  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times  that  is  pure  baseless  phantasy. 
In  Bev  5'  incense  represents  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  (cf.  Ps  14P).  The  reading  at  (which  is  the 
correct  text)  does  not  in  the  least  necessitate  a 
reference  to  <pia.\ai.  instead  of  8vij.iati.aTa  (see  Bousset, 
ad  loc).  The  point  of  comparison  is  probablj'  the 
ascending  to  heaven  of  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
(cf.  Dillm.  on  Lv  P).  In  Rev  8^  there  was  given 
to  the  angel  much  incense  that  he  should  add  it  (iVa 
Jiiffj)  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  in  v.''  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  goes  up  (not  '  with  '  UV,  but) 
'  for  (IlVm  ;  Bousset  '  zu  Gunsten  ')  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,'  i.e.  gi\ing  them  an  extry  claim  to 
acceptance. 


LiTKBATURi!. — Oxf.  Beb.  Lex.  t.  n;'i3)> ;  Siejrfried-Stade,  «. 
•VJiJ,  nnbp;  Dillmann,  Ez-Lv»,  294,  860,869,  also  on  Dt  831<>; 
Priver  on  Dt  33i",  also  LOT^'St,  and  art.  'Exodus'  in  Smith'l 
/)B2  p.  1022  (.;  Wcliluiuscn.  Proleg.  (1895),  64  ff.,  Vomp . 
\Jfta.,JDrii,li77,p.  41ufr.,  yt«(ra,  114  ;  Kuenen.  llpxatnich 
(.MiicMiillan),  7it.  ;  aiiui-2,  ZATtt'  iii.  liitt.,  lOSff. ;  Nuw;ick 
Ili-h.  Arch.  li.  2401.;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  401  t.,  4J4t. ; 
Schurer,  IIJ P  11.  i.  288,  281,  2»3,  293,  295;  Delitzsch,  Sludirn. 
113ff. ;  Hommel,  AilT  IJOt.,  279.  See  also  art  Cknbbu  and 
literature  there  cited.  J.  A.  SELUIB. 

INCENSE  ALTAR.— See  Tabernacle. 

INCEST.— See  Crimes  and  Punlshments,  vol  L 
p.  52P. 

INCONTINENCY,  INCONTINENT.-  Incontin- 
ency  is  the  tr°  of  incontinentia  in  2  Es  5'",  and  of 
iKpaffia  (Vulg.  incontinentia)  in  I  Co  7°.  In  2  Eg 
the  word  has  probably  the  general  sense  of  '  ab- 
sence of  self-control,' '  lawlessness,'  for  so  both  the 
Lat.  and  the  Eng.  words  have  sometimes  been 
used.  The  u.sual  sense,  however,  has  always  been 
'  unchastity,'  and  that  is  the  meaning  in  1  Co. 

The  Or.  word  kxptsm  occurs  also  in  Mt  2323,  where  it  is  tp* 
•excess 'by  both  AV  and  RV  (Vulj^.  immumlitia).  It  dL'Scrihes 
the  character  of  the  otxpctriif  (from  xfiarii*,  to  control),  one  who 
wants  seU-restraint,  its  opposite  beinc  iyxpocTiia.  This  itxpartct 
must  be  distiti^'uished  from  atxpariec,  which  comes  from  xi^av.wiii, 
to  mix,  is  associated  with  otxpxrr.t,  '  uiitempered.'and  is  used  by 
Theophr.  (C.P.  m.  ii.  5)  of  a  bad  (lit.  '  badly  mixed ')  climate. 

The  adj.  '  incontinent'  occurs  only  in  2  Ti  .■{'  as 
tr"  of  dupar^s,  which  has  probably  the  general 
meaningof '  unrestrained,' '  uncontrolled '( RV'  with- 
out self-control ').  It  is  scarcely  i>o.ssible,  however, 
to  find  an  instance  of  'incontinent'  in  this  general 
sense;  and  it  is  probable  that  Wye.  and  Rhem., 
from  whom  AV  accepted  the  word,  understood  the 
Vulg.  incontinentes  in  the  sense  of  'uncliaste.' 
Tind.  (whom  the  other  versions  follow)  has  '  rya- 
tours.'  J.  1Iasting.«. 

INCREDULITY.— In  2  Es  15'  the  Lat.  inrredidi- 
tales  dircntium  is  rendered  'the  incredulity  of 
them  that  speak  against  thee.'  The  word  me.ana 
no  more  than  'unbelief  (as  UV).  The  liliem. 
NT,  which  confesses  itself  a  translation  of  '  the 
old  vulgar  Latin  text,  not  the  common  Greek  text,' 
makes  frequent  use  of  the  word.  Thus  Mt  13" 
'  And  he  wrought  not  many  miracles  there  be- 
cause of  their  incredulity';  17-°  'Then  came  tlie 
disciples  to  Jesus  secretly,  and  .said.  Why  could 
not  we  cast  him  out?  Jesus  said  to  them.  Because 
of  your  incredulity';  He  3"  'And  we  .see  that 
they  could  not  enter  in,  because  of  incredulitie.' 
In  the  same  version  incredulons  occurs  no  less 
frequently,  as  Mk  9'"  '  O  incredulous  generation ' ; 
Lk  1"  ;  Jn  3^  '  he  that  is  increilulous  to  the  Sonne 
slial  not  see  life';  20'-''  'be  not  incredulous  but 
faithful';  He  U»'  'By  faith,  Kahab  the  harlot 
perished  not  with  the  incredulous.' 

Incredulity  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Preface 
to  AV  1611,  '  it  is  a  fault  of  incredulitie  to  doubt 
of  those  things  that  are  evident.'    J.  Hasti.nqs. 

INDIA  (™,  rt  'ZySiicfi). — This  name,  which  in  the 
OT  is  found  only  in  Est  1'  8»  (cf.  1  Es  3^,  Ad.  Est 
13'  16'),  represents  the  Old  Persian  H%'d'u  and 
the  Sansk.  Sindhu  (  =  scn  or  great  rive\,  and  is 
ap]ilied,  not  to  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  1  ut  to 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  the  Indus,  i.e. 
the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  also  Scinde.  This  is  the 
portion  of  I.  which  w.as  first  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  (iii.  94,  98)  as 
forming  the  most  easterly  region  of  the  empire  of 
Parius.  Elsewhere  (vii.  9)  he  names  I.  and  Ethiopia 
as  being  among  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  ;  and  similarly  in  Est  the  dominions  of 
Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  are  said  to  extend  from  I.  to 
Ethiopia,  comprising  127   provinces.     At   a  later 
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period  we  have  evidence  of  intercourse  hetween  I. 
and  Syria,  in  the  allusion  to  the  Indian  drivers  in 
charge  of  the  war  elephants  of  Antiochus  v.  (1  Mac 
6").  In  1  Jlac  8",  indeed,  I.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  taken 
from  him  by  the  Itumans  and  <;iven  to  Eunienes, 
kin^'  of  I'ergamum.  But  neitlier  Antioclius  nor 
Eumenes  can  really  have  had  possessions  in  India. 
The  statement  must  therefore  be  due  to  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  historian  ;  unless,  aa  has  been 
conjectured,  we  should  correct  the  text  and  read 
'  Ionia  and  Mysia'  instead  of  '  India  and  Media.' 

But  althou'jh  the  name  I.  occurs  only  in  the 
later  Jewish  literature,  the  products  of  the  country 
were  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Many  modern  scholars  have  identified  the  Pison 
and  the  gold-producing  Havilah  of  On  2"  with  the 
Indus  and  I.  (so  Ges.  Th(s. ;  but  cf.  Dillm.  and  Del. 
ad  loc. ).  This  view  is  as  old  as  the  Targ.  Jerushalmi, 
which  in  Gn  2"  10'  renders  H.avilah  by  Hindeki, 
while  in  Targ.  Jon.  of  Is  11",  Jer  IS'^^,  Hindeki 
represents  Cush.  We  meet  with  Indian  articles  and 
Indian  words  iu  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Solomon.  The  ships  from  Ophir  brought  alinug 
trees  (1  K  10"  c-^l'^h,  2  Ch  2«  [Heb.  T  O'"  D-pji-x),  per- 
haps sandalwood  ;  and  the  navy  of  Tarshish  (1  K 
10^-)  imported  ivory  (D-^njE*,  ?cf.  Sansk.  ibhns, 
elephant),  apes  (c'5'ip  =  Ind.  foipi,  cf.  Halevy,  M(l. 
de  crit.  81),  and  peacocks  (d'';b  =  Malabar  tijai, 
cf.  Ges.  Thes.).  See  Cheyne  and  Ilommel  in 
Expos.  Times,  July  and  August,  1898,  pp.  470, 
524.  It  is  probable  also  that  Indian  wares 
were  included  in  the  merchandise  of  Tyre,  whose 
extensive  caravan  trade  is  described  in  Ezk  27. 
According  to  v."  the  men  of  Dedan  brought 
presents  of  ivory  and  ebony,  products  either  of  I. 
or  Ethiopia  ;  cassia  and  calamus  (v.")  are  spoken  of 
by  the  ancients  as  coming  from  I.,  and  perhaps  the 
'  bright  iron  '  was  imported  from  the  same  country 
(see  amend).  Real  knowledge  of  I.  in  more  Western 
countries  dates  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, and  of  the  travels  of  Mogasthenes  (r.  B.C. 
300),  whose  works  were  continually  quoted  by  later 
Gr.  writers.  But  though  it  appears  that  a  regular 
trade  with  I.  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  was  carried 
on  in  the  Gra!CO-Koman  period  (cf.  Periplus  Mar. 
Eriith.  37.  44) ;  and  individual  Indians,  and  even 
Indian  embassies,  are  mentioned  as  visiting  the 
Rom.  Empire  (cf.  Mun.  Anc.  v.  50,  51  ;  Suet.  Aug. 
21  ;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  9)  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  beginning  of  our  era  the  knowledge  of  that 
country  was  but  slight,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Indian  thought  can  have  exerted 
any  appreciable  influence  upon  the  West  by  that 
time  (cf.  Schiirer,  UJP  II.  ii.  215  f.;  Ligfitfoot, 
Colossians,  389  tf.).  In  particular,  Zeller  {P/iil.  d. 
Griech.  III.  ii.  223)  denies  that  any  trace  of  Budd- 
hists is  to  be  found  in  Gr.  literature  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  H.  A.  White. 

INDIFFERENT.— 'It  is  a  striking  testimony,' 
says  Trench  {Select  Glossary,  p.  HI),  'of  the  low 
general  average  which  we  have  come  to  assume 
common  to  most  things,  that  a  thing  which  does 
not  dilfer  from  others,  is  thereby  qualified  as  poor  ; 
a  sentence  of  depreciation  is  pronounced  ui)on  it 
when  it  is  declared  to  be  indifferent.'  And  he 
points  out  that  the  same  feeling  embodies  iUself  in 
Greek  '  at  the  other  end '  when  Staipiptiv  means 
prastare  and  rd  Sia<f>ipoyTa  pra-stantinra.  But  this 
18  a  modern  fault.  About  1011  and  earlier,  to  be 
called  '  indill'erent'  was  to  be  highly  complimented, 
for  it  meant  to  be  impartial,  not  making  a  diller- 
ence  where  none  existed.  In  the  .Juint  Attesta- 
tion of  Several  Bishops  and  Learned  Dirines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ariarinn  that  her  Doctrine  ii-as 
confirmed,  arid  her  Discipline  was  not  impeached, 
by 'the  Synod  of  Dort,  we  read,  'As  for  ourselves, 


in  the  ingenuity  of  our  conscience,  we  herein  dc 
not  decline  the  judgement  of  any  inditferent  dis- 
passionate man  ;  and  such  we  hope  this  true  and 
plain  narration  will  satisfy '  (M.  Fuller,  Life  of  Bp. 
Davenant,  p.  107).  Tindale,  in  The  Obedience  of  a 
Christian  Man  (Works,  i.  23l>),  says  of  God, 
'  Neither  is  there  any  respect  of  persons  with  him  ; 
that  is,  he  is  indill'erent  and  not  partial  ;  a-s  great 
in  his  sight  is  a  servant  as  a  master.'  The  adj. 
occurs  in  Sir  42',  where  '  merchants'  indill'erent 
selling'  is  praised  (B  rtpl  a5ia<l>6pou  irpdaajt  xal 
iliirbptiiv,  ASC  Staiplipov  and  om.  /cai,  RV  '  Of  in- 
dill'erent selling  of  merchants,'  so  Cowley-Neu- 
bauer  after  Heb.  text).  The  meaning  is  clearly 
'  impartial.'  But  even  Tindale,  in  a  note  to  Ex  12*. 
says,  '  That  I  here  cal  a  shepe,  is  in  Ebrue  a  word 
indill'erent  to  a  shepe  and  a  gotte  both.'  Then  in 
his  '  Godly  Letter  ( IVor/cs,  iii.  177)  Knox  repre- 
sents 'the  haill  Counsaile'  as  saying  of  Grimlall, 
Lever,  and  others  of  the  Protestant  preachers, 
'  Thay  wald  heir  no  mo  of  thair  sermonis  :  they 
wer  but  indifferent  fellowis ;  (yea,  and  sum  of 
thame  eschanieit  not  to  call  thame  pratting 
knaves).'  And  at  a  later  time  Thomas  Adam< 
(on  2  P  1*)  speaks  of  '  idle  indiflerents,  that  d  ■ 
neither  good  nor  harm.' 

The  adv.  indifferently  occurs  in  the  Communion 
Service  in  the  Prayer  (1602)  for  the  King  and  his 
officers  '  that  they  may  truly  and  indill'erently 
administer  justice.'  Joy,  in  his  Apology  to 
Tindale  (Arber's  ed.  p.  4),  .says,  'I  desier  every 
indill'erent  reder  to  iuge  inditterently.'  So  Tina, 
in  Prologs  to  Dent,  'god  is  lorde  above  all  lordes 
and  loveth  all  his  servauntes  indill'erentl}',  as 
well  the  poor  and  feble  and  the  straunger,  aa 
the  rich  and  mightye ' ;  which  is  a  recollection  of 
his  tr"  of  Ja  1'  '  '^^f  eny  of  5'ou  lacke  wysdome, 
let  him  axe  of  God  which  gcvetli  to  all  men  in- 
ditt'erentlie,  and  casteth  no  man  in  the  teth.' 
And  on  the  miracle  of  the  Ten  Lepers,  Bp.  Hall 
says  (]\'orh<,  ii.  l,-)4),  'The  miracle  indillerenlly 
wrought  ujion  all,  is  differently  taken.' 

The  subst.  indifferency  is  also  found  in  the  Pr. 
Bk.  of  1604,  in  the  King's  Proclamation  for  the 
Uniformity,  etc.,  'the  inditlerency  and  upright- 
ness of  our  .Judgment.'  Cf.  Knox,  Works,  iii.  271, 
'  I  knowledge  and  confcsse  .  .  .  the  lacke  of  fer- 
vencye  in  reproving  synne,  the  lacke  of  indillcr- 
ency  in  feedyng  those  that  were  hongrye,  and  the 
lacke  of  diligence  in  the  execution  of  mine  olfice.' 
But  Hall  uses  the  word  nearly  in  the  mod.  sense 
(  Works,  ii.  148),  '  How  many  are  there  that  thinke 
there  is  no  wisdome  but  in  a  dull  indilTereney  ? ' 

J.  Hastino.s. 

INDITE. — To  'indite'  a  letter  is  now  to  write 
it,  and  even  so  the  expression  is  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  ;  but  formerly  it  was  to  dictate  or  at 
least  compo.se,  and  the  'inditer'  is  distinguished 
from  the  writer.  Thus  in  Pref.  to  AV  1611,  the 
Translators,  describing  the  Scrijitures  as  '  a  fount- 
aine  of  most  pure  water  springing  up  unto  ever- 
lasting life,'  add,  'And  what  niarvaile?  The 
originall  thereof  being  from  heaven,  not  from 
earth ;  the  authoiu  being  God,  not  man ;  the 
enditer  the  holy  spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the  Apostles 
or  Prophets  ;  the  Pen-men  such  as  were  sancti- 
fied from  the  wombe,  and  endewed  with  a  prin- 
cipall  portion  of  God's  spirit."  So  in  Ps  4.')'  '  My 
heart  is  inditing  a  good  matter,'  is  naturally 
followed  by  'my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.' 

The  verb  in  the  Heb.  (rn"^  tneftiu  to  bubble  up  (like  ft  founuin) 
or  boll  over  (like  a  pot  of  water)  :  LXX  'K{ii^k.;«T«  r  k.«pj.«  imu 
Xtytt  «>-xtfi>  ;  Viil^.  '  KrucLuvit  cor  uiuuiu  viTbura  botuiin  ' ; 
Wye.  'Mvn  licrte  IwwiJo  out  flisS  "hath  t«M  out')  »  f--^ 
woord' :  l.uth.  '  Mein  Hvn  dichlet  etn  fvinre  Ued' ;  Cov.  ■  My 
hen  la  (lytiiiK'o  of  »  good  mutter";  Great  Hlble  (Pr.  Bk.X  'M> 
hert  U  eniivlitiif  of  a  tfood  matter  * ;  cieii.  *  Mine  heart  vrill  uttet 
furthc   a  igooA  matter';  Dou.  '  Uy  hart  bath  uttered  a  good 
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word  (with  note  '  I  have  received  by  divine  inspiration  In  my 
hart  and  copitation  a  most  high  M.vsterie  *) ;  Bish.  '  My  heart 
ii  inditing  of  a  good  matter.'  Mod.  expositors  translates  more 
literally  :  Del.  '  My  heart  bubbles  over  with  a  goodly  word ' ; 
Per.  '  My  heart  is  overllowing  with  a  goodly  matter ' ;  Cheyne, 
*My  heart  bubbles  with  goodly  words';  Kay,  'My  heart  is 
teeming  with  a  good  word';  Kirltp.  '  ily  heart  bubbleth  over 
with  goodly  words ' ;  Kautzsch,  '  Mein  "Uerz  wallt  iiber  von 
licblicner  Rede';  Wellh.-Fumess,  'My  heart  overflows  with  a 
theme  that  is  good' ;  RV,  •  My  heart  overfloweth  with  a  goodly 
matter ' ;  I>rivcr,  '  My  heart  is  astir  with  a  goodly  matter.' 

The  Eng.  word  comes  from  Low  Lat.  indict  are 
(a  frequentative  of  indicere,  to  proclaim),  and  it 
entered  the  Eng.  lang.  at  first  in  the  Erencli  form 
endicter,  'indite'  being  a  later  spelling  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Latin,  while  'dite  is  a  vernacular 
shortening.  Knox  has  the  form  'dite'  (which  he 
spells  'dj'te'),  as  Jlixt.  214,  'those  Prayers  were 
dytcd  unto  the  peoi)le  by  the  holy  Ghost,  before 
they  came  to  the  uttermost  of  trouble,  to  assure 
them,  that  God,  by  whose  Spirit  the  Prayer  was 
dyted,  would  not  contemne  the  same  in  the  midst 
of  their  calamities.'  Thomas  Fuller  uses  'endite,' 
as  in  Ruly  State,  iv.  5  (p.  261),  'More  hold  is  then 
to  bo  taken  of  a  few  words  casually  uttered,  then 
of  set  solemn  speeches,  which  rather  shew  men's 
arts  then  their  natures,  as  endited  rather  from 
their  brains  then  hearts.' 

The  same  verb  meant  also  to  accuse  (after  the 
Lat.)  ;  but  now  a  distinction  is  made,  the  verb  to 
accuse,  though  pronounced  the  same,  being  spelt 
'  indict.'  Golding,  in  Calvin's  Job  (on  32'''),  has  '  so 
then,  what  remavneth,  but  too  leame  first  and 
formoate  too  conaemne  our  selves,  and  too  bring 
our  inditement  alwayes  readie  made,  when  we 
come  before  God,  and  too  say,  that  we  be  wretched 
sinners.'  On  the  other  hand,  Elyot  (TAe  Governour, 
ii.  343)  has  'Plato  (or  rather  Socrates,  Plato  in- 
dictynge).'  But  Fuller,  Soli/  Warre,  iii.  IG,  p. 
134,  spells  the  word  in  the  mod.  way,  '  indicted 
by  his  conscience  for  his  cruelty.  RV  has 
■ased  the  subst.  'indictment'  in  Job  31"  'O  that 
I  had  one  to  hear  me  !  .  .  .  and  that  I  had  the 
indictment  which  mine  adversary  hath  written ' 
for  AV  'and  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book.'  J.  Hastings. 

INFIDEL,  INFIDELITY.— An  'infidel'  in  our 
modem  speech  is  one  who  deliberately  rejects  the 
Faith ;  but  at  one  time  a  person  might  be  called 
an  'infidel'  who  had  never  heard  it.  Injidelis 
in  eccles.  Latin  simply  meant  '  unbelieving,'  and 
'  infidel '  carried  the  same  purely  negative  meaning. 
Thus  Tindale,  in  his  general  Prologe  to  the  Pent., 
says,  '  Behold  how  soberly  and  how  circumspectly 
both  Abraham  and  also  Isaac  behave  them  selves 
amonge  the  infideles';  and  in  Rhem.  NT  the  tr° 
of  Ro  15''  is  '  Helpe  me  in  your  praiers  for  me  to 
God,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  infidels  that 
are  in  Jewrie ' ;  while  Hooker  (Eccles.  Polity,  III. 
viii.  6)  speaks  of  '  Festus,  a  mere  natural  man,  an 
infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  ears  were  unacquainted 
with  such  matters.'  Hence  RV  changes  'infidel' 
of  2  Co  6>',  1  Ti  5^  into  '  unbeliever,'  which  is  all 
that  the  Gr.  word  (dirto-Tos)  means. 

So  '  infidelity '  was  once  no  more  than  '  un- 
belief,' as  the  marg.  note  to  Lv  7°  in  Matthew's 
Bible,  'Trespace  after  the  order  of  the  scrypture 
signifyeth  somtyme  all  the  lyffe  past  which  we 
have  lyved  in  infidelyte,  being  ignoraunt  of  the 
veritie,  not  only  in  doyng  open  synnes,  but  also 
when  we  have  walked  in  oure  awne  rightwe.snes ' ; 
and  still  more  clearly  in  Fuller,  Holy  State,  iv.  18, 
p.  335,  'After  his [GustavusAdolphus']  death,  how 
did  men  struggle  to  keep  him  alive  in  their  reports  ! 
partly  out  of  good  will,  which  made  them  kindle 
new  hopes  of  his  life  at  every  spark  of  probability, 
partly  out  of  infidelity  that  his  death  could  be 
true.  This  is  all  that  'infidelity  '  means  in  2  Es 
7«  ( '  incrednlitas ').  J .  Hastings. 


INGATHERING,  FEAST  OF.— See  Tabernacles 
(Feast  of). 

INHABIT.— We  do  not  now  use  'inhabit'  in- 
transitively. Hence  RV  changes  1  Ch  b"  '  And 
ea.stward  he  inhabited  unto  the  entering  in  of  the 
wilderness'  into  'he  dwelt.'  Cf.  Pr.  Bk.  1552, 
Act  of  Unifonnity  (Keeling,  p.  vii),  'all  and  every 
per.son,  and  persons,  inhabiting  within  this  realm  ' 
and  Defoe,  Crusoe,  p.  510,  '  There  are  many 
Travellers,  who  have  wrote  the  History  of  their 
Voyages  and  Travels  this  way,  that  it  would  be 
very  little  Diversion  to  any  Body,  to  give  a  long 
Account  of  the  Places  we  went  to,  and  the  People 
who  inhabit  there.'  Nor  do  we  now  speak  ot  a 
single  person  inhabiting  a  place,  as  Jer  48"  '  Thou 
daughter  that  dost  inhabit  Dibon,'  though  the 
construction  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 
'  daughter '  stands  for  the  whole  people  (RV  '  O 
thou  daughter  that  dwellest  in  Dibon  '). 

Figurative  examples  of  the  word  are  :  (1)  Ps  223  «  o  thou  that 
inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel'  (niVrr?  3P'i',  RVm  'art  en- 
throned upon'),  a  bold  adaptation,  says  Kirltpatrick,  of  the 
phrase  '  that  sittest  enthroned  upon  the"  cherubim  '  (2  S  02,  2  K 
1015,  ps  SQi  991),  the  praise-songs  of  Israel  being  regarded  a^ 
clouds  of  incense  which  form  J"'s  throne.  Cheyne  (in  toe.)  sees 
in  the  phraae  a  poetic  glorifying  of  the  'old  mythic  phrase.' 
The  chenibim  were  the  forces  of  nature  ;  but  J"  is'  not  merely  a 
(!od  of  force,  He  is  a  God  of  praise-producing  lovin^i-ltindncss. 
See  also  Cheyne  in  Expos.  3rd  ser.  vii.  20 ff.  (2)  Is  57^^  'the 
high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy '  (ly  jrb').  This  trn  is  after  LXX  xecToixS:*  to*  aiajtx  and 
Vulg.  habitant  wtemitatem,  and  is  first  used  in  Geneva  Bible 
'  that  inhabiteth  the  eternitie '  (Wye.  '  wonende  the  everelost- 
ingte,'  1388  'that  dwellith  in  everlastyngnesse ').  Modern 
expositors  translate  more  directly,  as  Del.  '  the  eternally-dwell- 
ing One ' ;  Cheyne  and  Orelli,  *  who  dwelleth  for  ever  * ;  Skinner, 
*  that  sitteth  (enthroned)  for  ever.' 

The  old  and  rare  form  inhabitance  is  found  in 
Wis  12""-  'new  inhabitance'  for  text  'a  worthy 
colony '  (d|(a  atroiKLa).  So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Sea  Voyage,  iv.  1 — 

*  Here's  nothing,  sir,  but  povert.v  and  hungar ; 
No  promise  of  inhabitance  ;  neither  track  of  beast.' 

Inhabiter  is  used  for  '  inhabitant '  in  Rev  8''  1'2'^ 
It  occursinCoverdale,  asls26^ '  For  .  .  .  theinhabi- 
tours  of  the  earth  lerne  rightuousnesse ' ;  and  40^'' 
'  .all  the  inhabitours  of  the  worlde  are  in  conip.arison 
of  him  but  as  greshoppers' ;  cf.  Pr.  Bk.  Ps  75^  '  The 
earth  is  «eak  and  all  the  inhabiters  thereof.'  The 
fern,  form  inhabitress  occurs  in  Jer  10""°,  an  attempt 
to  show  the  gender  of  the  Heb.  word  used  in  the 
passage.     Cf.  Chapman,  Hymne  to  Venus — 

'  An  inhabitresse 
On  this  thy  wood-crowned  hill.' 

INHERITANCE.  — The  English  word  'inherit- 
ance' represents,  in  the  OT,  the  terms  pSn,  n^n;, 
n^'niD,  and  nSnj.  Of  these,  however,  the '  first  is 
more  frequently  (and  properly)  rendered  '  portion ' 
(LXX  /j-epls),  and  the  second  and  third  are  rare. 
The  last  mentioned  occurs  nearly  two  hundred 
times.  Although  the  common  term  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  '  inheritance '  proper,  or 
estate  which  descends  to  the  heir  of  the  last  holder, 
nSrrj  need  not  imply  this,  and,  in  ordinary  biblical 
usage,  signifies  possession  generally.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  NT  (and  LXX)  term  KX-qpo- 
voixla  (cf.  the  use  of  '  inherit '  and  derivatives,  e.g. 
in  Shaks.  .  .  .  '  the  great  globe  itself,  yea,  all 
which  it  inherit ' — Tempest,  iv.  \,a.\s,o  Hamlet,  i.  1, 
etc.).  At  the  same  time  this  idea  remains,  tliough 
latent,  in  both  terms,  and  may  in  certain  con- 
nexions of  thought  become  explicit. 

i.  Old  Testament.  —  For  the  Hebrew  law  and 
practice  regulating  succession  see  art.  Heie.  from 
these  it  is  evident  how  true  is  the  remark  of  Keil, 
that  Israel  was  '  essentially  a  land-holding  people.' 
In  her  case,  however,  social  institutions  and  usages 
appear  as  charged  throughout  ^^'ith  a  religious 
significance,  arising  in  this  instance  from  the  fact 
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that  tlie  possession  of  a  national  territory,  on 
wliicli  tlie  theocracy  slioulJ  be  maintained,  was 
aiiionj,'  tlie  most  elementary  and  indispensable  con- 
ditions for  the  fuJlilment  of  her  destiny.  Tlie 
'land  of  promise'  (He  11*),  accordingly,  holds  a 
prominent  jilaee  among  the  blessings  represented 
as  assured  to  her  from  the  first.  It  is  the  burden 
of  the  jiatriarchal  covenants  ((Jn  15"*'-'  26^  28'^)  ;  a 
renewed  pledge  of  its  acquisition  lies  behind  the 
e.xdclus  from  Egypt  (E.\  li") ;  the  entrance  of  the 
people  upon  possession,  although  not  eli'ected 
witliout  tierce  and  protracted  warfare,  is  due 
rather  to  the  inteqiosition  of  their  God  on  their 
behalf  (Jos  21"-«  Ps  U'-')  ;  and  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  land  among  the  several  tribes, 
clans,  and  families  is  provided  for  by  detailed 
regulations  bearing  divine  sanction  (Nu  32.  34, 
Jos  18^-»),  and  is  finally  accomplished  by  lot 
(Jos  14-),  the  '  whole  distiosing'  whereof  is  'of  the 
Lord.'  Obtained  thus  by  divine  infeftment,  the 
land  is  regarded  as  held  thereafter  conditionally 
upon  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the 
covenant  under  which  it  has  accrued  to  them,  and 
as  bound  up  in  the  closest  way  with  their  moral 
history.  It  is  'defiled'  by  their  crimes  and  im- 
pieties (Lv  18-",  Jer  lU") ;  may  even,  by  a  qua.si- 
personification,  be  said  to  'sin'  with  its  sinful 
inhabitants  (Dt  24'');  and  divine  punishment 
takes  the  form,  now  of  blight  and  famine  over- 
taking the  devoted  land  for  the  people's  sake 
(Dt  11"-),  now  of  their  forfeiture  of  it  outright 
(Dt  4-'"'-).  On  the  other  hand,  reinstatement  in 
the  divine  favour  is  signified  by  restoration  to  the 
land  and  to  its  peaceful  enjoyment.  Also,  inas- 
much as  the  election  of  God  is  '  without  repent- 
ance,' it  appears  as  His  purpose  that  His  people 
should  hold  it  'for  ever'  (Gn  13"  etc.).  The 
portion  allotted  to  each  several  tribe  even  is  to  be 
that  tribe's  inalienable  pos.session  (Nu  30'''-) — an 
idea  which  underlies  the  remarkable  provisions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee  Year,  and  which  may 
have  dictated  the  severe  condemnation  pronounced 
(Dt  19",  Hos  5'")  upon  the  removing  of  a  neigh- 
bour's landmark  (cf.  Driver,  Dciit.  in  loc,  however, 
and  Knobel  quoted  there).  Yet  withal  J "  remains 
ultimate  owner  or  inheritor  here.  The  land  is  '  the 
inheritance  of  J"'  (E.\  15",  1  S  2U'»).  'The  inherit- 
ance is  mine,  and  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me'  (Lv  25^). 

Thus  far  the  land  as  such,  and  as  the  scene  of 
God's  fellowship  with  His  people,  constitutes  the 
'inheritance,'  which  may  be  regarded  as  pertaining 
either,  ultimately  and  absolutely,  to  Him,  or, 
derivatively  and  conditionally,  to  them.  So  con- 
crete an  idea,  however,  determined  thus  religiously, 
could  scarcely  fail  in  course  of  time  to  be  still 
further  spiritualized,  as  indeed  appears  in  two 
directions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  imjuiro  how 
far  the  conception  even  as  already  delined  may 
represent  the  reflection  of  subsequent  modes  of 
thought  upon  the  conditions  of  an  earlier  time  ; 
but  in  any  case  in  certain  later  wTitings  it  under- 
goes a  further  develojmient.  On  the  one  hand, 
OT  faith  learns  to  claim  not  the  land  but  J"  Him- 
self, fellowship  with  whom  within  its  borders 
lends  it  its  significance  and  value,  as  the  true  and 
proper  '  inheritance.'  I'robably  we  are  to  find  the 
iniiiicdiate  suggestion  of  this  way  of  thinking  in 
the  provision  by  which  the  priests  (Nu  18")  and 
the  I^evites  wnerally  (Dt  18^)  were  to  have  no 
territorial  inheritance  allotted  to  them  :  J"  was 
to  be  their  inheritance.  That  is  to  say,  their 
portion  was  to  consist  of  the  altar-duos  and  lirst- 
fruits  (Dt  18'-»)  ollered  by  the  Israelites  to  J  ',  '  the 
service  of  the  god  of  the  land'  being  'a  burden  on 
the  land '  (W.  li.  Smith,  ItS  p.  221)).  I'rom  this  the 
step  was  a  short  one  to  the  employment  of  the  tcriii 
to  signify  that  enjoyment  of  God  which  is  the  ob- 


ject of  religious  faith  and  hope  always  (cf.  I's  W). 
In  any  case  by  the  lime  of  Jeremiah  the  concep- 
tion of  J"  as  the  'portion'  of  His  people  was  a 
common  one  (Jer  lO''^  51'"),  while  in  cerUin  of  the 
I'salms  even  individual  faith  claims  Him  thus 
(73^  119»'  142^).  from  the  other  side,  again,  the 
original  signification  of  the  term  gives  way 
siiiiUarly.  J"8  'inheritance'  ceases  to  l>e  the 
land  His  people  occupy,  and  becomes  rather  the 
people  itself.  Israel  is,  in  a  special  sense.  His 
own,  brought  out  of  Egj-pt  'to  be  ui-tc  Him  « 
people  of  inheritance'  (Dt  4'-»),  'chosen  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  peoples 
that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth'  (Dt  7')— '  j"'8 
portion  is  His  people ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  His 
inheritance'  (Dt  32^)— a  conception  which  broadens 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  later  univcrsalism 
until  it  includes  the  Gentiles  also  (Is  19^  47«  U3'', 
Ps  2").  Here  the  idea  has  parted  with  its  original 
associations  altogether.  In  place  of  attaching  to 
what  is  at  most  only  a  fundamental  condition  of 
the  realization  of  the  covenant,  it  now  e.\presses 
that  mutual  appropriation  and  enjoyment  of  each 
other  on  the  part  of  God  and  His  people  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  covenant  itself.  ."Still,  this  by 
no  means  represents  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
terra  anywhere  in  the  OT.  Even  when  it  becomes 
most  highly  volatilized,  so  to  say,  OT  thinking 
remains  charged  with  elements  which  belong  to 
the  outward  conditions  amid  which  it  has  arisen. 
The  fellowship  of  God  and  His  people,  even  in  its 
perfect  form,  is  always  represented  as  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  territory  originally  iissured  to  them  ; 
and  to  the  last  it  is  an  essential  feature  in  the 
picture  of  the  Messianic  time  that  the  people  shall 
then  at  length  enter  upon  sure  and  peaceful 
possession  ol  their  own  land  (Is  GO-',  Jer  23", 
rs  37°  etc..  To  4'-),  where  they  shall  enjoy  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  God  and  serve  liiin  in 
righteousness  (Ezk  37-'"'''  etc.). 

ii.  New  Testament. — In  the  NT  use  of  the  term 
these  limitations  naturally  disappear.  Here  also 
hope  grounded  on  divine  promises  retains  thecentral 
place  in  the  religious  life  (Ko  8-^,  cf.  He  11),  and 
Its  content  as  a  fellowship  with  Himself  into  which 
God  ''raciously  introduces  men  is  the  same  alwaj's  ; 
but  tlie  external  conditions  amid  which  in  the  OT 
this  is  realized  remain  in  the  NT  merely  as  a 
metaphorical  colouring  in  the  language  expressive 
of  the  final  spiritual  good  made  available  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  our  Lord's  saying,  '  Blessed 
are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inhtrit  tlic  oirth' 
(Mt  5*),  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  figurative 
mode  of  signifying  the  fulness  of  life  and  blessed- 
ness to  which  faith  ultimately  brings  men  (so 
Mej'er  and  others  ;  for  a  more  literal  interpretation 
see  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  lor.).  Else- 
where Jesus  speaks  of  the  faithful  inheriting  '  the 
kingdom '  (Mt  2.'>"),  which,  in  accoriianco  with 
His  general  tejiching,  is  not  merely  already  come, 
but  also,  and  even  more,  awaits  realization  in  the 
future.  And  again.  He  repre-tents  this  as  syn- 
onymous with  entering  upon  '  life  eternal '  (Mt  iS", 
cf.  Mk  lu"),  but  neither  term  does  He  define  more 
fully.  In  the  earlier  a|)Ostolic  writings  a  similar 
indcterminateiiess  of  u.sage  prevails.  In  Ja,  for 
example,  that  which  faith  inherits  is  '  the  king- 
dom which  God  hath  promi-ed  to  them  that  lova 
Him  '  (2°),  or  again,  '  the  crown  of  life'  which  has 
been  similarly  promi.sed  (!'''),  iHitli  expressions 
being  employed  to  denote  generally  the  ultimate 
full  posses-sion  of  sjilvation.  In  1  iMlie  connexion 
of  iilcMS  is  only  Blithtly  more  elalioratc.  Here 
singular  stre.is  is  laid  upon  the  hope  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  faith  always.  1'os.Mession  of  it  is  the 
ilistinctivo  note  of  the  Christian  life  (1'  3'*)  ;  it 
looks  towards  the  I'arousia  and  the  '  grace  '  which 
«hall  l>e  'manifested'  then  (r-*-'*5'-')  j  and  ju.st 
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as  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  tin-  'people  of 
God'  ha3  now  lirst,  througli  Chiist's  (lualli  ami 
resurrection,  been  truly  constituted  (2^"'"),  so  also 
he  represents  their  '  inheritance  '  as  now  at  length 
fully  discovered  and  secured  (!'■').  It  has  been 
suggested  (by  Weiss,  AT  Theolorjie,  §  50  (c)  Anni.  4) 
that  the  characterization  of  the  'inheritance'  as 
'  incorruptible,  undeliled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,' 
contains  a  covert  allusion  to  various  OT  phrases 
applied  to  the  land  of  Israel  (Is 24*,  Jer  2',  Is  40"''-) ; 
and  this  is  possible.  But  no  closer  definition  of  it 
is  given.  As  synonyms  the  expressions  '  life  '  (3', 
cf.  4")  and  '  glorj^ '  or  '  crown  of  glory '  (5'-  ■*• '")  are 
employed,  but  without  being  explained  further 

In  tlie  hands  of  two  of  the  NT  writers,  however, 
the  idea  in  question  receives  much  fuller  treatment. 
From  his  peculiar  point  of  view,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  naturally  led  to  make 
not  a  little  of  a  conception  which  had  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  world  of  OT  faith  (see  note  on 
KXitpofofiia  in  AVestcott's  Hebrews,  p.  167  f.).  That 
which  constitutes  the  'inheritance'  of  the  believer 
is  described  variously  as  '  the  blessing,'  i.e.  of  the 
covenant  (12"),  '  salvation '  (negatively,  from  death 
and  every  evil,  2"-  "  5' ;  positively,  as  the  securing 
of  man  in  his  eternal  destiny,  2^5' 9^),  'the  pro- 
mises' (G'-),  and  otherwise.  But,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend the  idea  as  it  presents  itself  to  this  ^niter's 
mind,  it  must  be  subsumed  under  and  interpreted 
in  harmony  with  the  general  conceptions  and  argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle.  Religion  with  him  is  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  covenant  into  which  God  has 
P'aciously  entered  with  men.  Essentially  this 
has  been  one  and  the  same  from  the  beginning, 
but  historically  it  has  embodied  itself  in  two 
forms,  the  Sinaitic  and  that  made  through  Christ, 
fo  diverse  in  various  respects  that  they  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  '  first  and  '  second  '  covenants 
(8'),  of  which  the  earlier  proved  inellective  and  only 
the  later  has  truly  realized  the  purposes  which 
such  an  arrangement  had  in  view.  In  one  sense 
the  covenant  may  be  considered  as  its  o^^'n  end. 
As  signifying  a  state  of  relatedness  in  which  God 
becomes  to  men  their  God  and  they  become  His 
people,  it  stands  for  that  which  in  itself  makes 
great  part  of  their  blessedness,  and  which  is  only 
secured  in  the  '  new  covenant '  (S"),  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  conscience  is  cleansed  from 
dead  works  and  the  worshipper  has  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  (D"-'"  etc.,  compared  with 
7"- "etc.).  But  chiefly  it  is  regarded  as  contem- 
plating that  which  lies  beyond  itself.  In  its  later 
form  especially,  as  sealed  by  a  '  better  sacrifice ' 
than  before  (9^),  it  rests  also  upon  'better  pro- 
mises' (8"-  "'■'^),  the  fulfilment  of  which  introduces 
the  people  once  for  all  into  a  sphere  in  which  all 
their  hopes  and  needs  are  satisfied.  Through  this 
'eternal  covenant'  (13-°)  administered  by  Jesus 
(9",  where  the  author,  through  playing  on  the 
double  sense  of  5ia9^/c7jas  meaning  both  'covenant' 
and  '  testament,'  brings  the  idea  of  succession, 
namely  on  the  death  of  '  the  testator,'  into  view 
for  the  moment)  believers  receive  the  promise 
of  the  eternal  inheritance  (9'') ;  a  consummation 
otherwise  described  as  reaching  the  heavenly  city 
(11")  or  the  city  that  hath  the  foundations '(11'"), 
or  receiving  the  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken 
(12^),  or  having  the  world  to  come  subjected  to 
them  (2'  etc.),  or  entering  upon  the  rest  of  God. 
In  such  expressions  the  influence  of  OT  modes  of 
thought  is  obvious,  and  the  last  especially  forms 
the  subject  of  a  remarkable  passage  (3.  4)  in  which 
the  writer  betrays  almost  more  fully  than  any- 
where his  sense  alike  of  the  continuity  of  salvation 
nnder  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  and  of  the 
final  completeness  with  which  the  latter  realizes  it. 
When  Israel  originally  entered  upon  their  inherit- 
ance and  'possessed  the  land  and  dwelt  therein,' J", 


saj's  tlie  historian,  '  g.ave  them  rest  round  about 
according  to  all  that  He  sware  unto  their  f.-Uhers' 
(Jos  21**«).  But,  as  the  author  of  the  Kiiistle 
recognizes,  it  proved  a  delusive  rest  (4').  Enemies 
still  infesting  the  land,  war  waged  from  without, 
civil  strife  and  manifold  evils  in  every  age  disturbed 
the  condition  of  peace  and  blessedness  a.ssured  to 
them,  and  which  is  here  (4'"')  represented  as  a 
participation  in  the  deep  tran(]\iil  satisfaction  with 
which  God  Himself  rests  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  llis  hands.  Nevertheless,  the  divine 
purpose  cannot  be  defeated  (4") ;  it  can  only  at 
most  be  temporarily  suspended,  and  that  which 
Israel  through  unbelief  (3'"-  "•  "  4")  came  short  of 
'  we  who  believe  '  {i.e.  in  the  '  good  tidings  preached 
unto  us,'  4^)  attain  to  (4^).  To  jjut  it  otherwise, 
we  'inherit  the  promises'  (6'-)  in  their  full  and 
final  expression.  As  has  been  said  (Davidson, 
Hebrews,  p.  99),  '  the  mere  land  of  Canaan  was 
never  in  itself  all  that  was  understood  either  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  promised  or  by  God  who 
promised  it,  when  it  was  named  as  Israel's  heritage. 
The  patriarchs  and  people  certainly  looked  to  the 
possession  of  the  land,  but  the  idea  they  attached 
to  it,  or  the  light  in  which  they  regarded  it,  was 
that  of  a  settled  place  of  abode  with  God,  where 
He  would  be  fully  present,  and  where  they  would 
find  repose  in  His  fellowship.  All  those  religious 
ideas,  dimly  perhaps,  yet  in  longing  and  imagina- 
tion, clustered  about  it  which  we  now  attach  to 
the  heavenly  world.'  And  all  this  it  is,  hardly  to 
be  defined  more  narrowly,  which  faith  is  heir  to. 

In  the  usage  of  St.  Paul,  again,  the  '  inheritance ' 
often  signifies  the  object  of  believing  hope  generally 
(Ac  20^-  26'8,  Eph  !"•  ",  Col  1"  S*").  Also,  believers 
are  said  to  be  heirs  of  'eternal  life'  (Tit  3'),  or, 
more  frequently,  of  '  the  kingdom '  (1  Co  6'- '"  15*', 
Eph  5'),  Doth  expres.sions  being  employed  in  the 
indeterminate  manner  common  in  the  Gospels  and 
elsewhere.  When  he  treats  of  the  idea  more  at 
large  it  is  in  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  two 
lines  of  thought.  The  first  of  these  concerns  his 
anti-Judaic  polemic.  Quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
author  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  he  insists  upon 
the  divine  'promises'  as  lying  at  the  basis  of  all 
true  faith  and  hope  toward  God.  The  possession 
of  these  ditterentiates  the  Jew  from  the  Gentile 
(Ro  3^-') ;  the  covenants  are  essentially  'covenants 
of  promise'  (Eph  2'-);  while  the  entrance  of  the 
law  itself  in  the  course  of  their  historical  fulfilment 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  episode,  by  no  means 
designed  to  supersede  the  promises,  but  rather  to 
make  more  manifest  the  grace  they  contain  and 
which  bestows  the  inheritance  (Ro  4).  The  import 
of  the  promise,  however,  is  stated  as  being  that 
Abraham  should  be  'heir  of  the  world'  (v.'^),  an 
interpretation  of  the  original  covenant  expressing 
in  a  remarkable  way  the  universal  purpose  which 
lav  within  it.  But  in  this  sense  the  covenant  is 
fulfilled  only  in  Christ  (Gal  3"),  with  whom  again, 
in  St.  Paul's  thinking,  believers  are  indissolubly 
bound  up  (Gal  3",  Ko  4'"'S") ;  and  perhaps,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  he  does  not  do  this  explicitly, 
it  is  under  this  point  of  view  that  we  ought  to 
bring  his  references  to  the  inheriting  ot  '  the 
kingdom.'  It  is  Christ  who,  as  Abraham's  seed, 
has  in  the  first  instance  assumed  the  rule  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  (Gal  3"),  and  believers,  as 
reckoned  within  that  seed  (Gal  3-*)  and  called  to 
His  fellowship  (1  Co  P),  may  be  said  to  share  in 
His  rule  (1  Co  4*,  Ro  5"),  in  which,  in  accordance 
with  Eastern  modes  of  thought,  the  prerogative  of 
judging  is  included  (1  Co  6-'-  ^  ;  cf.  Mt  19-»). 

More  distinctive  of  this  apostle  still,  however,  ia 
his  attaching  of  the  idea  in  question  to  that  of  the 
sonship  of  believers.  For  his  doctrine  under  this 
head  see  art.  Adoption.  What  is  of  importance 
here  to  note  is,  that  in  his  view  sonship  carries 
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with  it  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  inlieritanco — 
'  if  son^^,  then  heirs' (t;al  4').  As  W'eiss  expresses 
it,  'as  justiMcation  is  tlie  security  for  life,  so  its 
result,  adoption,  is  the  security  for  participation  in 
the  divine  56fa  as  the  second  chief  part  of  Christian 
hope  in  which  the  whole  blessedness  and  glory  of 
the  future  eternal  life  is  comprehended  in  one  great 
view '  (0/).  cit.  §  97  (<-•))•  As  Son,  Christ  is  destined 
to  glory,  and  first  through  His  resurrection  attains 
to  it  (Ro  1^) ;  and  so  also  believers,  who  bear  '  the 
image  of  tlie  heavenly,'  are  in  the  resurrection 
conformed  to  the  '  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God,'  so 
that  he  becomes  'the  iirstborn  among  many 
brethren'  (1  Co  15'",  Ko  8-^).  The  transformation 
of  the  '  body  of  our  humiliation,'  accordingly, 
holds  an  emphatic  place  in  the  inheritance  which 
St.  Paul  teaches  ( I'h  3-') ;  while  along  with  this  goes 
a  perfect  inward  assimilation  to  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  and  bejond  it  lies  that  which  the  apostle 
describes  as  '  plory '  (see  art.  under  that  title),  a 
spiritual  condition  to  which  God's  children  are 
destined  (Uo  &■"  '.)-'),  in  which  the  mystery  of  their 
adoption  is  finally  disclosed  (Ko  8",  Col  3*),  in  the 
freedom  and  blessedness  of  which  creation  generally 
will  share  (Ko  8'"),  and  which  constitutes  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  divine  counsel  (I  Co  il').  Of 
the  inheritance  thus  conceived,  the  Spirit,  who 
attests  our  adoption  (Ro  8'"),  is  meanwhile  the  seal 
and  earnest  (Eph  I'M™). 

i'inally,  in  the  Apoc.  the  faithful  are  said  to 
'  inherit  all  (or  '  these ')  things '  (iF).  M'hat  these 
'things'  consist  of  is  to  be  gathered  from  tlie 
book  generally.  Chicdj'  they  appear  to  embrace 
'life' — that  life  'which  is  lil'e  indeed '(cf.  i lie  re- 
curring representation  of  the  idea  in  such  figures 
as  the  '  tree  of  life  '  '22'-,  the  '  water  of  life  '  22',  the 
'crown  of  life'  which  the  conquerors  carry  oU' 2'° 
3",  the  'book  of  life'  in  which  their  names  are 
written  21-''  etc.) ;  perfect  holiness  (2"  3*-  »  4*  6"  7" 
19«);  immediate  fellowship  with  God(7"'2P- ■■«22^), 
and  the  vision  of  His  face  (22').  A  royal  dignity 
(22')  and  glory  ('2^)  also  pertain  to  that  which 
awaits  the  believer,  along  with  deliverance  from 
all  pain  and  want  and  death  (7""  21*).  It  is  a 
bles.sedness  (14"  19'  '22'*)  which  is  comi>lete  and 
eternal.  Alex.  AIartin. 

INIQUITY.— See  SiN. 

INJURIOUS. — Like  the  Fr.  >n;«rie«a;,  'injurious' 
formerly  had  the  meaning  of  '  insulting,'  as  well  as 
its  mod.  meaning  of  'hurtful.'  Hence  in  Sir  8" 
and  1  Ti  1"  the  adj.  v^fKcrHi!  which  means  'in- 
solent' is  tr''  in  AV  'injurious.'  The  same  adj. 
occurs  in  Ro  1^,  where  AV  has  '  despiteful,'  RV 
'  insolent.'  RV  gives  '  insolent'  in  Sir,  but  retains 
'injurious'  in  1  Ti.  The  meaning  of  the  Kng. 
word  may  be  illustrated  from  Shaks.  //  Henry  VI. 
I.  iv.  51— 

'  Injurioua  duke,  that  threateat  whore's  no  cause 

and  Pope,  Iliad,  iL  274 — 

"Thus  with  inJuriouB  taunta  attacked  the  throne. 

The  adv.  was  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  Hall, 
Works,  iii.  9G6,  '  Humane  reason  is  apt  to  be  in- 
juriously saucy,  in  ascribing  those  things  to  an 
ordinarj'  course  of  natural  causes,  which  the  God 
of  nature  doth  by  8U])ernatural  A''ents.'  And  the 
subst.  'injury,'  as  Bacon,  'He  fell  to  bitter  in- 
vectives against  the  Krench  king,  and  spake  all 
the  injuries  he  could  devise  of  Charles.' 

J.  Hastings. 
INK  is  mentioned  once  in  OT  (Jer  36"),  where 
Bariich  says  that  ho  wrote  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
'with  ink  (^•^,  perhaps  from  a  root  signifying 
ilowlyJJuwtng)\n  the  l>ook.'  W.  R.  Smith  (UTJV 
71  n.)  refers  to  Ex  32"  and  Nu  5'  for  evidence  that 


the  old  Hebrew  ink  (derived  from  lamp-bl.ack  [':]) 
could  be  washed  oil',  and  as  the  foundation  of  tlie 
Rabbinical  prejudice  against  the  use  of  a  mordant 
in  ink.  I'lom  the  bright  colours  that  still  survive 
in  some  papyri,  it  is  evident  that  the  ink  used  by 
Uie  Egyjitians  must  have  been  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  2s  r  term  for  '  ink,'  occurring  three  times  (2  Co 
3^  2  Jn  '-,  3  Jn  "),  is  ^U\av  (lit.  '  black,'  Lat.  atra- 
mcntum),  which  is  al.so  a  cla.ssical  term  (Plato, 
I'hmlr.  27GC;  Demos,  de  Conn.  313.  U;  Plut. 
Mor.  841).     See,  further,  under  Writi.SG. 

J.  A.  SELIIIK. 
INKHORN — In  one  of  Ezekiel's  visions  (Ezk 
9-"  11)  a  man  appears  with  a  scribe's  inkhorn 
(i:cn  ncp)  by  his  side  (lit.  '  upon  his  loins,'  v;n:f ). 
The  '  inkhorn '  consisted  of  a  case  for  the  reed  pens, 
with  a  cup  or  bulb  for  holiling  the  ink,  near  the 
up|nr  end  of  the  case.  It  was  carried  in  the 
girdle  (hence  the  above  expression).  See  illustra- 
tion under  art.  iJREss,  vol.  i.  p.  6'2tj'' ;  and  cf. 
Reiizinger,  Heb.  Arc/uiol.  290.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

INN. — Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  hospitality  in 
the  East,  down  to  our  own  times,  the  growth  of 
places  of  public  entertaiiimcnt  has  been  slow  ;  and 
to  this  day,  save  in  parts  frequented  by  tourists, 
anything  corresponding  to  our  inn  or  hotel  is 
entirely  unknown  (see  HOSPITALITY). 

The  word  '  inn'  first  occurs  in  our  English  Riblo 
(AV)  in  Gn  4'2-''  as  the  equivalent  of  p''r,  and  is 
similarly  employed  in  Gn  43-',  Ex  4'-"  (LXX  Kara.- 
Xvfia).  In  other  passages  (Jos  4"- ",  2  K  19^,  Is  10-', 
Jer  'J-')  ji''?  is  rendered  'lodging-place';  and  the 
Revisers  have  aiioptcd  this  translation  unilonnly 
throughout.  This  docs  not  imply  a  building  of 
any  kind,  but  only  the  place  where  travellers,  or 
carriers  of  merchandise,  were  wont,  with  their 
caravans,  to  pass  the  night,  p'?  or  y'j  ajjpears  to 
have  been  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Arab  hdt,  and  the  corresponding  participial,  nuibit, 
is  a  night-lodging.  The  Arabs  also  use  the  word 
manzil  in  a  similar  sense.  It  is  '  the  place  of 
alighting,' and  is  now  mainly  employed  for  tlie  house 
where  the  traveller  spends  the  night ;  but  it  still 
retains  its  ai)plication  to  the  snot  where  a  company 
of  wayfarers  may  have  spent  tiio  hours  of  darkness. 
Occasionall}'  one  may  encounter  in  the  East  a 
scene  which  probably  reproduces  the  chief  features 
of  that  mentioned  in  Gn  42-''.  Near  by  a  well  or 
fountain,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  as  the  day 
is  closing,  the  caravan  will  halt.  The  bales  of 
goods  are  lifted  from  the  bea.sts  of  burden,  and 
placed  so  as  to  shelter  the  men  from  the  night  air. 
The  animals,  having  been  watered,  are  tethered 
around,  and  siip|ilieu  with  fodder  which  they  have 
carried.  The  men  draw  close  aroiiml  a  lire,  where, 
having  partaken  of  simple  fare  from  their  provender 
bags,  they  pa.ss  an  hour  in  conversation  or  in 
hearing  or  telling  tales,  and  then  lie  down  nnder 
their  wraps  to  sleep  till  daybreak.  The  place  thus 
occupied  is  called  el-manzU  ;  the  Hebrew  would 
have  called  it  miildn. 

But  the  development  of  commerce  would  necessi- 
tate at  a  very  early  time  some  lietter  means  of 
protecting  the  goods  and  the  lives  of  the  iiierchants, 
esiiecially  in  the  more  remote  and  desolate  parts, 
where  it  might  lie  needful  to  rest  the  caravan  over 
night.  That  buildings  were  soon  ercitcil  lor  this 
purpose,  we  have  no  direct  proof ;  but  it  is  |H)ssiblo 
that  the  '  lo4lging-placo  of  wayfaring  nun  '  in  the 
wilderness,  referred  to  in  Jer  IH,  may  have  been 
such  an  establishment.  Cliimhain,  the  son  of 
Rarzillai,  who  returneil  to  Jcrii.salem  with  David 
(2  S  111"-*'),  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  reared 
some  structure  near  to  Ketlilehem,  wliiili  in  Jere- 
iiiiah's  time  was  known  a.s  cip;  nnj  GcriitU  r/iimAnm, 
AV  renders  this  'habitation  of  Chimliam';  KV 
'  Geruth-chimham,'  tut  in  margin  '  lodging-plac*'.' 


St!in]ej  {S.  and  p.  p.  329)  and  others  translate  'inn' 
or  '  hostel.'  It  may  have  been  such  a  building;  as 
ofl'ered  shelter  to  belated  merchants  or  travellers." 

Kahab,  described  in  Jos  2'  as  njii  rtfx,  is  said  (but 
see  Dillm.  ad  loc. )  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  have 
been  an  '  innkeeper.'  (See  also  Jos.  Ant.  v.  i.  2). 
The  instance  given  in  Jebamoth  xvi.  7,  where  the 
innkeeper's  word  is  not  relied  on  without  material 
corroboration,  cannot  be  quoted  as  showin;,'  that 
she  was  regarded  with  special  suspicion  (Smith, 
DB,  art.  Inn),  since  her  evidence  is  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  daughter  of  a  priestly 
house ;  but  it  is  significant  that  Jewish  writers 
seem  to  have  used  n-pnia  or  «n'piiis,  formed  from 
the  Greek  TvavSoKeirrpia,  as  the  equivalent  of  either 
'hostess 'or  .ijn  (David  Kimchi  on  Jos  2').  The 
idea  of  an  '  inn '  was  therefore  familiar  to  them. 
From  Aboda  Zara  ii.  1  we  gather  that  the  P^;l^, 
from  the  Gr.  Traxooxeioi',  was  a  place  where  cattle 
jniglit  be  sheltered  as  well  as  men ;  it  seems  to 
have  corresponded  in  character  with  the  modern 
kluln  or  caravanserai.  Of  this  order  certainly  was 
the  '  inn  '  (irafooxrtov,  Lk  10^)  to  which  the  Good 
Samaritan  carried  the  victim  of  outrage,  and 
which  by  tradition  is  located  at  Khan  Hiulrfir,  on 
the  way  to  Jericho.  The  modern  ijuilding  is 
probably  only  the  last  of  a  succession  erected  on 
the  same  spot,  as  in  that  wild  district  the  need 
of  some  such  place  of  retreat  would  always  be  felt. 
Along  the  great  trade  and  pUgrimage  routes  in  the 
course  of  time  these  khfms  or  caravanserais  were 
raised,  to  which  the  chains  of  mouldering  ruins 
tliat  stud  the  sides  of  the  main  highways  stand  to 
bear  testimony.  Many  of  these  buildings  stood 
apart,  and  were  of  considerable  strength,  to  guard 
against  marauders.  Occasionally,  as  at  Khan  et- 
Tujjdr,  under  the  brow  of  Tabor,  a  fortress  over- 
looked and  defended  the  place  of  rest.  From  the 
days  when  the  sea  was  so  infested  with  pirates  as 
to  render  navigation  perilous,  probably  date  the 
ruinous  buildings  on  the  caravan  routes  from 
Aleppo,  Baghdad,  Damascoa,  and  Haurdn,  which 
met  on  the  southern  border  of  Esdraelon,  followed 
the  common  path  by  Antipatris  to  Gaza,  and 
passed  thence  to  Egypt.  When  these  pests  were 
cleared  away,  and  transport  by  ship  became  both 
safe  and  cheap,  the  deserted  roads  were  soon  grass- 
grown,  and  the  khans  were  left  to  crumble  (Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  i.  106).  Those  built  of  old  by 
the  Persian  magnates  on  the  pilgrimage  roads  from 
Baghdad  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  478) 
probably  resembled  in  some  ways  the  '  castles ' 
that  mark  the  desert  route  of  the  Syrian  haj.  One 
great  object  of  the  latter  is  to  preserve  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims  the  water  collected  during  the 
rainy  season.  Provision  for  pilgrims  has  long  been 
made  on  a  liberal  scale  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches ;  hospices  for  their  entertainment  are 
found  near  to  most  of  the  holy  places  the  faithful 
are  accustomed  to  visit.  In  khan  and  hospice 
alike  the  sojourner  furnishes  his  own  food  ;  and 
he  is  wise  to  have  also,  if  possible,  his  own  bedding. 
The  person  in  charge — the  Khdnjy  (cf.  vavSoxtv^  of 
Lk  IC) — will  supply  water  to  man  and  horse  : 
nothing  more  is  expected.  For  this  and  slielter 
the  natives  pay  a  trifling  sum,  known  as  hak  el- 
khdn,  '  the  price  of  the  khan.' 

In  every  tovnx  of  any  size  in  Syria  more  than 
one  khan  will  be  found,  commonly  resorted  to  by 
muleteers,  in  which  the  traveller's  horses  and 
native  attendants  are  accommodated  at  merely 
nominal  charges.  These  are  often  very  miserable 
places,  quite  unlike  the  imposing  buildings  that 
once  fringed  the  highways.  There  are,  however, 
several  famous  khans  which  represent  them  at 
•  Instead  of  nn3,  however,  there  are  weighty  reasons  for 
reading  nh-ia  '  pens  or  folds."  So  Josephua  and  Aquila,  followexl 
bj  Hitzig  «nd  others. 


their  best ;  e.g.  that  of  Antfln  Beg  in  Beyrout, 
and  that  of  As'ad  I'aslia  in  Damascus.  The  lattei 
is  one  of  the  linest  specimens  of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture in  the  country  .  .  .  the  stone  carving 
above  the  gateway  and  around  the  stalactite  vaults 
is  of  the  most  elaborate  character.'  The  khan  ia 
constructed  of  black  basalt  and  white  limestone  in 
alternate  layers,  and  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
square.  The  interior  court  is  about  half  that  size, 
with  a  large  round  fountain  in  the  centre,  above 
which  is  a  lofty  dome,  resting  upon  four  arches, 
each  supported  by  four  clustered  pillars.  These 
are  connected  with  the  walls  by  a  series  of  similar 
arches  and  domes  —  eight  in  all.  Those  domes 
have  each  sixteen  large  windows  through  which 
light,  air,  and  sunshine  penetrate  to  the  rooms 
and  the  court  below.  Around  the  sides  are 
vaulted  magazines  of  various  sizes,  for  the  dis- 
posal of  merchandise  of  every  description  at 
wholesale. 

'  On  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  a  staircase  leads  up  to  an 
arched  corridor,  which  extends  quite  around  the  buildiiitr  .irid 
communicates  nith  the  small  retail  shops  and  otiices  o>  the 
merchants.  It  forms  a  fine  promenade,  from  where  one  can 
look  down  on  the  strange  and  truly  oriental  scene  in  the  court 
below,  free  from  the  noise  and  confusion  which  there  charac- 
terize each  commercial  transaction,  large  or  small.  To  Khan 
As'ad  Pasha  come  caravans  from  Uaghdiid,  Mosul,  Aleppo, 
Beyrout,  and  elsewhere.  On  entering,  the  muleteers  and 
camel-drivers,  with  mighty  din  and  uproar,  throw  down  their 
loads  of  merchandise  in  this  court,  and  here  they  must  remain 
until  the  owners  settle  with  the  custom-house  olHcials'  (Tiiom- 
son,  Land  and  Book,  iii.  373,  374).  With  this  corresponds  Lane'a 
description  of  the  Wakaleha  in  Cairo  {Mod.  Kyyp.  ed.  1895, 
p.  325). 

The  ordinary  khan  was,  however,  a  hollow 
square,  open  above,  with  arches  round  one  or  more 
of  the  sides  within,  and  over  these  a  series  of 
rooms,  approached  by  a  stone  stair.  Tlie  rooms 
are  for  travellers  ;  miileteers,  animals,  and  baggage 
share  the  space  and  arches  below.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  this  nmst  be  distinguished 
from  the  /cardXu/ta  or  guest  chamber,*  in  which  the 
parents  of  Jesus  sought  shelter  when  they  reached 
Bethlehem  (Lk  2').  The  meaning  of  this  word  in 
the  NT  may  be  gathered  from  a  reference  to 
Mk  14",  Lk  22",  taken  in  the  light  of  a  prevailing 
Jewish  custom.  These  two  passages  concern  a 
room  in  a  private  house,  which  the  owner  readily 
places  at  the  disposal  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice.  At  the 
festivals  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles 
the  people  were  commanded  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  was  a  boast  of  the  Rabbis,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  crowds,  no  man  could 
truthfully  say  to  his  fellow,  '  I  have  not  found  a 
fire  where  to  roast  my  paschal  lamb  in  Jerusalem,' 
or  '  I  have  not  found  a  bed  in  Jerusalem  to  lie  in,' 
or  '  My  lodging  is  too  strait  in  Jerusalem  '  (Aboth 
Ii.  Nathan,  cap.  34,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Worlcs, 
ed.  1825,  ix.  p.  128).  'The  vast  numbers  who  came 
for  the  Passover  from  all  parts  were  made  free  of 
the  needed  apartments,  as  far  as  the  capacity  of 
the  houses  permitted ;  and  for  this  no  payment 
was  taken.  It  was,  however,  customary  for  the 
guests  on  departing  to  leave  the  skins  of  the 
paschal  lambs,  and  the  vessels  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  ceremonies,  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  their  hospitable  entertainment  (Talm.  Bab. 
Joma,  fol.  12.  1,  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Work^,  xi. 
p.  325  ;  compare  also  use  of  verb  KaraXi'/a  in  Lk  9'" 
19').  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  great  enrolment,  when  natives  of 
a  town  came  from  afar,  the  '  guest  chambers '  of 
tlieir  friends  would  be  thrown  open  to  receive 
them.  Joseph,  arriving  late,  found  that  in  which 
he  had  purposed  to  stay  already  occupied  ;  and  no 
room  elsewhere  being  available,  he  betook  himself 
with  his  charge  to  the  khan.     Even  this  apparently 

*  K«raXv/«s  is  used,  however,  in  Ex  4^  to  translate  j'iSp. 
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was  full ;  possibly  some  of  the  animals  were  moved 
to  atl'ord  tlieni  sjiace  ;  and  here  Jesus  was  bom. 

Well-organized  and  equipped  hotels  are  now  to 
be  found  at  th"}  princijial  seaports  of  Ejiypt  and 
Syria,  and  also  in  the  cliief  inland  towns.  Along 
the  more  frequented  roads  the  natives  have  learned 
that  something  may  be  gained  by  accommodating 
travellers ;  but  remote  from  the  main  Toutea  the 
ancient  conditions  prevail. 

Literature. — Tliomson,  Land  and  Book;  Lane,  }fod*'m 
E'j 'jptiaiig  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaleKtinn,  td.  1S77,  pp.  lt>3.  .ol*9  ; 
Farrar,  Li/e  of  Christ ;  Baedeker,  I'aUstine  and  Sirria,  ed.  IbOi, 

p.    103,  ;jl8,   etc. ;    Layard,   Sin^veh  and    Babylon,  p.   478 ; 

»oughty,   Arabia  Dese'rta     Ligblfoot,    Works,    ed.    1325,    ix. 
p.  12«,  etc,  xi.  p.  32j,  etc.  W.  EWING. 
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INNER  MAN  or  INWARD  MAN.— An  expression, 
the  exact  force  of  which  depends  on  the  contrast 
intended  where  it  occurs.  In  2  Co  4"  the  contrast 
is  between  the  'outward  man'  (4  l^a  rfuuiv  6.v9pwTTo^) 
as  mortal  and  perishable,  and  the  '  inward '  as 
spiritual  and  immortal  ;  wliere  note,  that  the 
Kevisers'  Greek,  with  WH  and  others,  reads  &  laoi 
ruiwy  (instead  of  6  (auiOev,  TR),  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  former  member  of  the  anti- 
thesis. Not  very  remote  from  this  is  the  contrast 
in  1  P  3'-  *  between  the  '  outward  adorning '  (6 
t^uiOev  KbiTiios)  and  '  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.' 

But  the  two  peculiarly  Pauline  passages  are 
Ro  T'"  and  Eph  3'",  where  (cori  rbv  laa  &y$puvoi> 
and  els  Tbr  Ida  dfOpairoi'  are  used  of  something  very 
closely  akin  to  the  '  new  nature '  or  the  '  renewed 
man.'  The  contrast  in  Ro  7"  is  of  the  '  inward 
man  '  or  of  the  '  mind'  (k)Cs,  v.^),  with  '  the  Hesh  ' 
or  'the  law  of  sin  in  the  members.'  In  Eph  3" 
there  is  no  direct  antithesis,  but  a  single  and 
positive  reference  to  the  new  nature,  or,  at  least, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling  and  working, 
to  which  the  corresponding  expression  in  v."  is 
'  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith.' 
It  ia  possible  in  both  passages  to  distinguish 
between  the  '  inward  man '  and  the  new  or  re- 
generate nature,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
Former  is  the  inner  or  higher  self  in  man  as  acted 
on  by  divine  grace,  enlightened  by  God's  law,  and 
under  preparation  and  discipline  for  salvation. 
Creraer  holds  that  what  is  really  meant  by  these 
expressions  is  not  the  mere  contrast  between  the 
inward  and  the  outward  in  man,  between  the 
invisible  and  the  visible,  the  reality  and  the 
appearance,  but  the  inner,  spiritual,  divine  nature 
in  antagonism  to  the  liesh.  '  Inward  man,'  upon 
this  construction,  would  answer  very  nearly  to 
rpevjia  when  that  word  is  used  in  the  special  sense 
of  {e.g.)  Ko  8'",  for  the  'new  nature,'  i.e.  the  spirit 
of  man  renewed  and  sustained  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Thus  the  phrase  must  be  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  an  entirely  NT  cycle  of  ideas — 
indeed  to  one  almost  exclusively  Pauline. 

J.  Laidlaw. 

INORDINATE. — '  Inordinate  love'  is  the  clumsy 
tr"  in  Ezk  '23"  of  ^jyj^,  a  word  which  occurs  only 
there,  and  means  'lust'  (UV  'doting');  and  'in- 
ordinate allection '  in  Col  3°  of  Tdtfos  ( RV  '  ims^ion '). 
The  former  tr»  comes  from  Cov.  (Wye.  'lecherie') 
and  the  latter  from  the  Bishops'  Bible  (Wye. 
'leccherie,'  Tind.  'unnatural  lust,'  Gen.  '  wan- 
tounes,'  Uhem.  '  lust').  Inordinate  is  Ul-regulated, 
unguvemed,  as  Bacon,  Essays,  'Of  Love'  (Gold. 
Trea-s.  ed.  p.  30), '  the  former  was  indeed  a  voluptu- 
ous Man  and  Inordinate,  but  the  latter  was  an 
Austere  and  wise  man ' ;  and  Shaks.  Othello,  II. 
iii.  311 — 'Every  inordinate  cup  is  unble-ssed,  and 
the  ingreilient  is  a  devil.'  Wye.  uses  the  adv.  in 
2Th  3*'  withdrawe  you  fro  ech  brother  wandrynge 
nnordynatly' ;  and  "Latimer,  Sermons  (.Vrber's  cii. 
p.  '.19),  '  I  heare  save  ye  walke  inordiiintelyi',  ye 
talke  unsemelye  otner  wayes  then  it  becoiiimeth 
Christian  subjectes.'  J.  Hastings. 


INQUISITION.— To  make  inquisition  is  to  make 
investigatiim,  to  search,  Dt  19'»,  Est  2-=,  Ps  9", 
2  Es  G",  Wis  I»  6»  (RV),  Sir  23".  In  Sir  41*  the 
phrase  is  '  There  is  no  inquisition  in  the  grave '  [oOk 
l(TTtii  ill  glSou  iXeytiis  fw^!,  RV  'There  is  no  inquisi- 
tion of  life  in  the  grave,'  RVm  'in  Hades'),  that 
is,  no  inquiry  is  made  there  how  long  or  short  a 
man's  life  has  been.  Coverdalo  uses  the  word  in 
Job  IC  'Are  thy  dayes  as  the  daves  of  man,  and 
thy  yeares  as  mans  yeares  ?  tliat  tliou  makest  soch 
inquisicion  for  my  wickednesse,  and  searchest  out 
my  sj-nne  ? '  and  35"  '  Then  useth  he  no  violence 
in  his  wrath  nether  hath  he  pleasure  in  curious 
and  depe  inquisicions.'  And  I'uUer  (Uolij  Warre, 
iii.  23,  p.  15u),  in  memory  of  Ps  'J'-,  says,  'But  no 
doubt  God,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blond, 
will  one  day  remember  this  bloudy  Inquisition.' 

J.  UA.STINGS. 

INSECTS.— See  Natural  History. 

INSPIRE,  INSPIRATION.  — To  'inspire'  m 
literally  to  '  breathe  into,'  *  and  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  its  single  occurrence  in 
AV,  Wis  15"  'Forasmuch  as  Tie  knew  not  his 
Maker,  and  liim  that  inspired  into  him  an  active 
soul,  and  breathed  in  a  living  spirit'  {t6v  iinrveO- 
(Tat^a  aOrt^  \I/vxriv  ivipyouaav,  kolI  ifitpv<nj<Tat^a  weufia 
fwri/tii")  ;  Vulg.  '  qui  inspiravit  illi  animam  quae 
operatur,  et  qui  insufflavit  ei  spiritum  vitalera.' 
Wye.  has  '  enspirede '  here,  but  in  other  places 
he  uses  the  simple  '  spire '  =  breathe,  as  Gn  2' 
'  The  Lord  God  thanne  fourmede  man  of  the 
slyme  of  the  erthe,  and  spiride  in  to  the  face  of 
hym  an  entre  [  =  entrancei  of  breth  of  lijf '  (1388 
'  urethide').     All  the  other  versions  have  in   the 

Eassage  just  (juoted  from  Wye.  '  breathed  the 
reath,'  and  it  is  probably  in  memory  of  the  Vulg. 
'  insjjiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitiB '  that 
Bacon  (Essai/s,  'Of  Truth,'  p.  3)  has  'First  he 
breathed  Light  upon  the  Face  of  the  Matter  or 
Chaos ;  then  he  breathed  Light  into  the  Face  of 
Man  ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  Light 
into  the  Face  of  bis  Chosen ' ;  and  Milton,  PL 
X.  785— 

'  Yet  one  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die  ; 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  Man 
\Vhtch  God  inspired,  cannot  together  periah 
With  this  corporeal  clod.' 

Cf.  also  Judgement  of  the  Synode  at  Dart,  p.  40, 
'  So  then  faith  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  not  in  that  it  ii 
profered  by  God  unto  man's  free-will,  but  because 
It  is  really  bestowed,  inspired,  and  infused  into 
man.'  Then  the  word  passes  into  the  meaning  of 
'  till  with  the  spirit,' which  we  see  in  Knox,  If'orks, 
iii.  99,  '  Happio  is  the  man  whome  thow  sail  in- 
spyre,  0  Lord '  ;  and  in  Tindale's  tr°  of  Mk  12" 
'  for  DaWd  him  selfe  inspyred  with  the  holy  goost, 
savde.' 

Inspiration  occurs  twice  in  AV  :  (1)  Job  32* 
'  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  :  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almightv  giveth  them  uiulorstamling '  ; 
Heb.  '*F  r\~i')  :  ^'ulg-  '  Inspiratio  (>mni|H>tentis '  ; 
Wye.  i.'?82  '  the  inbrething  of  the  .-ilmyghti,' 
13SS  '  the  cnspiryng  ether  revelneioun  of  Alinyghti 
God  '  ;  so  Cov.  has  '  inspiration,'  and  is  folfowed 
by  all  the  versions  excejit  HV  'the  breath  of  the 
Almighty,' which  agrees  with  L.\X  Trofi,  and  with 
AV  in  3.'!'  for  the  same  Heb.  '  The  .Spirit  of  God 
hath  made  mo,  and  the  breath  of  the  .Vlmighty 
hath  given  nic  life.'  The  reference  is  to  (jn  2'. 
(2)  2  'fi  3"  '  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 

*  The   Utaiml    meaaing    i>   wall  wtta   In   Spannr,    Ft)   a 

IU.30— 

•  1\VT  VoUoWr  1-  ■'•    -       -    •       '  '■'•-  — '  f    1  Wyre, 

Al«nil  litT  r.:  1 

And,  when '.  :  iiifiivr» 

Thov  wa»c<l  ii^!- 1»  i"iM'ii  «.>ii.-  ii..|.i.  .1, 

And  low  tichlnde  bsr  backe  were  ■Cfttl«r«d.' 
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of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine';  Gr.  Traja 
ypaipi)  BeiTTvei'aTo!  Kai  w^Ai/ios ;  KV  '  Every  Scrip- 
ture inspired  of  God  is  also  profitable.'  For  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Inspiration  or  the  Bible  see  under 
art.  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  296.  For  tliis  passage, 
reference  may  be  made  (besides  the  commentaries) 
to  Perowne  in  Expos.  Times,  ii.  54 ;  WarlieUl  in 
Prc^.  Quarter/ 1/,  July,  1889,  pp.  389-406  (with  Old 
and  New  Test.  Student,  Oct.  1889,  ix.  245)  ;  Itow, 
BL  454  ;  Drummond,  Hib.  Led.  11  f. ;  and  Cremer, 
s.v.  OfiTTfevaroi.  The  construction  of  the  sentence 
in  RV  is  the  oldest  Eng.  construction  :  thus  Wye. 
'al  scripture  onspircd  of  god,  is  prolitable,'  Tind. 
'  al  scripture  geven  by  inspiracion  of  gud,  is  pro- 
fittable,'  so  Coverdale  and  the  Great  Bible.  The 
Gen.  Bible  is  the  first  to  offer  '  the  whole  Scripture 
is  geven  by  spiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable.' 
Tindale  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense 
of  a  person,  as  Lk  2-''  '  And  he  [Simeon]  came  by 
inspiracion  in  to  the  temple.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

INSTANT. — Instant  {in-stare,  stand  upon,  press 
upon)  is  used  in  AV  in  the  sense  of  the  present 
immediate  time,  as  Is  29'  '  it  shall  be  at  an  instant 
suddenly  '  ;  and  as  an  adj.  in  the  sense  of  '  press- 
ing,' '  urgent '  :  so  Lk  23^  '  And  they  were  instant 
with  loud  voices,  requiring  that  he  might  be 
crucified  '  ({iriKeivTo  ;  Vulg.  histabant,  which  gave 
Rhem. '  were  instant,'  whence  A V ;  Amer.  RV  '  were 
urgent');  Ro  12'-  'continuing  instant  in  prayer' 
(again  from  Rhem.,  Vulg.  instantes,  Gr.  irpou- 
KapTcpoOvTei,  KV  '  continuing  stedfastly ') ;  and 
2  Ti  4^  '  be  instant  in  season,  out  or  season ' 
{iTri<rTT]6t,  Vulg.  insta.  Bishops  '  be  instant,'  Rhem. 
'urge').  Cf.  Kno.x,  JIUit.  36,  'At  their  instant 
suit,  more  than  of  his  own  motion,  was  Thomas 
Gwilliame,  a  black  Frier,  called  to  bee  Preacher ' ; 
and  Ac  6^  Rhem.  '  But  we  wil  be  instant  in  praier 
and  the  ministerie  of  the  word.' 

Instantly  in  AV  means  '  urgently,'  Lk  7'  '  they 
besought  him  instantly '  [cnrovdalus  ;  Vulg,  sol- 
licite  ;  '  instantly  '  is  Tindale's  word  here  ;  RV 
'  earnestly  ')  ;  and  Ac  26'  '  Unto  which  promise 
onr  twelve  tribes,  instantly  servin"  God  day  and 
night,  heme  to  come '  {iv  iKTevdq.,  AV  again  from 
Tind.,  RV  'earnestly').  Cf.  Tind.  Prol.  to  Pent. 
'  It  is  not  ynough  therfore  to  read  and  talke  of  it 
only,  but  we  must  also  desyre  god  daye  and  night 
instantly  to  open  oure  eyes,  and  to  make  us 
nnderstond  and  feale  wherfore  the  scripture  was 
geven  '  ;  and  his  tr°  of  Mk  5'°  '  And  he  prayd  him 
instantly,  that  he  wolde  not  sende  them  awaye 
out  of  the  countre,'  where  AV  follows  Rhem. 
'  he  besought  him  much.'  So  Cranmer  has  'very 
instani>y'  in  Works,  i.  77,  'which  prior  and  his 
brethren  .  .  .  have  desired  me  very  instantly  to 
be  a  mediator  for  them  to  your  Most  Noble 
Majesty'  ;  and  MelvUl,  Diary,  171,  'In  the  mean 
tyme,  the  Erles  of  Angus  and  Mar,  lyand  at  New- 
castell,  wryttes  for  me  ans,  and  tlie  second  tyme 
verie  instantlie,  to  com  and  pretche  the  \Vord 
onto  tham  for  ther  comfort.'  The  Rhem.  NT 
uses  '  instance '  in  the  same  sense  in  Eph  6'^ 
'  watching  in  al  instance  and  supplication.' 
Shakespeare  has  both  adj.  and  adv.  frequently, 
but  always  with  reference  to  time. 

J.  Hastings. 

INSTRUMENT.— In  the  current  sense  of  the 
means  of  accomplishing  anything  '  instrument ' 
frequently  occurs  in  OT,  chiefly  as  tr.  of  kSll.  In 
NT  it  is  found  but  twice,  both  in  Ro  6''  and  in  the 
same  sense,  '  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as 
instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin :  but 
yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  in- 
struments of  righteousness  unto  God.'  The  Gr. 
is  SirXa,  the  ordinary  word  for  '  weapons '  (as  A Vm 
ind  RVm),  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  in  NT  it 


ever  means  'instruments.'  Besides,  the  military 
metaphor  was  more  natural  to  St.  Paul,  and  it 
reappears  in  v.'-^  *  the  wages  ('  your  pay  as  soldiers ' 
— Sanday)  of  sin  is  death.'  Then  the  meaning  is 
as  Lightfoot  expresses  it  (Notes  on  Ejiistlcs  of  St. 
Paul),  'Sin  is  regarded  as  a  sovereign  who  de- 
mands the  military  service  of  subjects,  levies  their 
quota  of  arms,  and  gives  them  their  soldiers'  pay 
of  death.'  Moiile  hits  hapjiily  on  '  implements,' 
which  is  capable  of  either  interpretation,  but  he 
also  regards  the  metaphor  as  a  military  one. 

In  To  7"  and  1  Mac  13*^  'instrument'  has  the 
legal  sense  of  a  '  deed.'  The  Gr.  is  general, 
avy-ypa<p-/i,  a  document. 

For  Instruments  of  Music  see  Music. 

J.  Hastings. 

INTELLIGENCE.— Dn  ll*  'He  shall  even  re- 
turn, and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake 
the  holy  covenant.'  The  meaning  is  more  than 
mutual  understanding,  it  is  '  communication,' 
'  intercourse.'  So  Knox,  IJist.  186,  '  The  liueene 
did  grievously  complaine,  that  we  had  intelligence 
with  Englanil '  ;  and  Drayton,  Pierce  Gaveston — 
*  From  whence  1  found  a  secret  means,  to  have 
Intelligence  with  my  kind  lord  the  kin^.' 

The  Heb.,  however  [ha  p;;),  means  simply  'give 
heed  to ' ;  RV  '  have  regard  unto.'  'The  Eng. 
word  occurs  also  in  2  Mac  3'  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  '  information,'  which  is  the  word  preferred 
by  RV.  J.  Hastings. 

INTEMPERANCE.— See  Drunkenness. 

INTEND,  INTENT.  — To  intend  is  used  by 
Spenser  in  the  lit.  sense  of  the  Lat.  inteiulere, 
to  stretch  out :  FQ  I.  xi.  38 — 

'  The  same  advancing  high  above  his  head. 
With  aharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smot. 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead.' 

But  in  AV  it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  directing 
the  will  to  an  object.  'This  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  the  formation  of  a  design,  as  in  modern  use. 
So  Ac  5"  20"  (fiiWui).  But  sometimes  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  will,  a  fixed  resolve,  as  Ac 
5-^  12<  (^oi;\oAiai),  Lk  14=8  (ffeXu).  Cf.  Gal  1'  Tind. 
'  ther  be  some  which  trouble  you,  and  intende 
to  pervert  the  gospell  of  Christ '  [BiXopTc^  fiera- 
arpitpai).  The  word  is  even  used  in  the  sense  of 
pursuing  a  resolution  (as  distinguished  from  merely 
forming  it).  Thus  in  Jos  22^  it  is  said  that  after 
an  explanation  from  the  eastern  tribes  '  the 
children  of  Israel  blessed  God,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  up  against  them  in  battle,'  where  the 
meanin":  of  AV  is  no  doubt  as  explained  by  Davies 
(Bible  English,  194),  that  they  had  intended  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  but  no  longer  prosecuted  the 
design.  Cf.  Latimer,  Sermons,  i.  342,  '  The  devil 
sleepeth  not ;  he  ever  intendeth  to  withdraw  us 
from  prayer ' ;  Knox,  Works,  iii.  297,  '  Howe  these 
my  wordes  at  that  tyme  pleased  men,  the  crymes 
and  action  intendecf  agaynste  me  dyd  declare ' ; 
and  Chapman,  Homer's  Iliads,  viii.  80 — 

•  Stay,  let  us  both  intend 
To  drive  this  cruel  enemy  from  our  dear  aged  friend.' 

This  verb  is  now  rarely  used  with  a  direct 
object.  In  AV  we  tind  Ps  21"  '  For  they  in- 
tended evil  against  thee  '  ('oj  '  they  stretched ' ; 
Perowne,  either  '  they  have  spread  against  thea 
evil,'  like  a  net,  Lat.  tendere  in.iidias ;  or  '  they 
have  bent  against  thee,'  etc.,  like  a  bow,  Lat. 
tendere  arcum  ;  Del.  '  cause  evil  to  impend  over 
thee,'  so  Cheyne  ;  Wellh.-Furness,  'When  they 
revolve  evil  against  thee '  ;  King,  '  Though  they 
plotted  evU  against  thee ')  ;  Ad.  Est  IS''  (Karev- 
0vv(ji) ;  2  Mac  14°  '  being  .  .  .  asked  how  the  Jewi 
stood  affected  and  what  they  intended'  (in  rlr 
SiaBiaei  Kal  /SouXj  KaOtarriKaD,  RV  'what  they  pur 
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fMjsed ') ;  and  14'  '  even  for  that  I  intend  the  good 
of  mine  own  coiintrvuien '  (kclI  rHy  ioiui'  iroXiriy 
VToxaci/xepot,  KV  '  I  fiave  regard  also  to  mine  own 
fellow-citizens  ').  So  Knox,  JILst.  25,  '  And  thus 
did  those  cniell  beasts  intend  nothing  but  murther 
in  .ill  the  quarters  of  tliis  Kealnie.' 

Intent  is  always  purpose,  intention,  as  in  Tin- 
dale,  Ej-jiositions,v.  96  (on  Mt  6'*"'"),  '  But  and  if 
tlion  thinlv  that  God  delighteth  in  the  work  for 
the  work  itself,  the  true  intent  away,  and  in  thy 
pain  for  thy  pain  itself,  thou  art  as  tar  out  of  the 
way  as  from  heaven  to  the  earth  '  ;  and  ii.  1 47  (on 
1  .In  P),  '  To  bring  unto  the  fellowship  of  God  and 
Christ,  is  the  linal  intent  of  all  the  scripture.' 
So  Jer  44^  Cov.  '  Purposely  have  ye  set  up  youre 
owne  good  meanynges,  and  hastely  have  ye  ful- 
filled youre  owne  intente';  and  Knox,  HUt.  149, 
'They  were  minded  to  keep  no  point  of  the  pro- 
mise longer  than  tliey  had  obtained  their  intent.' 
The  phrase  in  AV  is  usually  '  to  the  intent  that,' 
but  the  plural  occurs  Jer  3(J-'  'until  he  have 
pertormed  the  intents  of  his  heart'  (ia'?  nisio)  ; 
lie  4'-'  '  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  lic.art '  (Kpirntds  .  .  .  ivvoiCiv  icapSlat).  Fuller 
says  of  the  Crusaders  (Holy  Warre,  I.  xii.  p.  18), 
'  We  must  in  charitie  allow  that  many  of  them 
were  truly  zealous,  and  went  with  pious  intents' ; 
and  on  p.  243  (v.  9),  '  Farre  be  it  from  us  to  con- 
demn all  their  works  to  be  drosse,  because  debased 
and  alloyed  with  superstitious  intent.s.' 

J.  Hastings. 
INTERCESSION.— See  Prayer. 

INTERMEDDLE  (from  Old  Fr.  entre  amon"  and 
iirillcr  to  mix)  meant  formerly  either  literally  to 
mix,  as  Malory,  Morte  Darthur,  xvii.  15,  '  liight 
so  entered  he  into  the  chamber,  and  came  toward 
the  table  of  silver;  and  when  he  came  ni^h  he 
felt  a  breath  that  him  thought  it  was  inter- 
nii<ldled  with  fire'  ;  andHakluyt,  Voyages,  i.  572, 
'  lie  hath  intcrmedled  iu  his  liistorie  certaine 
things  contrary  to  the  trueth '  ;  or  else  figura- 
tively to  have  to  do  with,  take  an  interest  in,  which 
is  the  meai'ing  in  AV.  It  occurs  twice,  Pr  14'° 
'  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness  ;  and  a 
stranger  doth  not  internicildle  with  his  joy' 
(:'!<."i:,  takes  part  in,  sliares,  not  necessarily 
interferes  in  ;  LXX  infuyfirTat  ;  Vulg.  *  mis- 
cebitur  ')  ;  and  18'  '  Through  desire  a  man,  having 
separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with 
all  wisdom'  (V^a.^:  .n;yin-'?;3,  RV  '  rageth  against 
all  sound  wisdom,'  RVm  'quarrellcth  with'; 
Del.  '  Against  all  that  is  beneficial  he  showeth 
his  teeth '  ;  Oxf.  Ileh.  Lex.  '  bursts  out  in  strife 
against.'  AV  misunderstands  the  meaning,  and 
takes  the  verb  in  a  goo<l  sense,  '  have  to  do  with,' 
•  take  an  interest  in,'  after  the  tr.  of  the  Gen. 
liible,  '  For  the  desire  thereof  ho  wil  separate 
him  self  to  seke  it,  and  occui>ie  him  self  in  all 
wisdome,'  with  its  margin,  *  lie  that  loveth  wis- 
dowie,  wil  separate  him  self  from  all  impediments, 
and  give  him  self  wholly  to  seke  it '). 

J.  IIastino.s. 

INTERMEDIATE  STATE.— See  Eschatolooy. 

INTERPRETATION.— This  subst.  and  iU  verb 
are  used  in  Scrijiture  in  a  variety  of  senses. 

1.  Of  dreams  (i??  '  interpret,  [iirs  '  interpreta- 
tion'); the  dreams  of  the  diirf  butler  and  the 
chief  baker,  Gn  -Uf-  »•  "•  »• '»-  a41"-  '»■  "  ;  Pharaoh's 
dream,  41''-  ";  Gideon's  dream,  .Ig  7"  (where  the 
word  for  '  interpretation  '  is  the  iw.  Xry.  i;;^,  lit. 
'  breaking  up,'  ».e.  '  solution ').  In  Dn  occur  the 
Aramaic  forms  vp  (verb)  'interpret'  (Q'll  in  I)n 
5",  Pitel  jttrp.  ifts  b"),  and  1^9  (noun) '  interpreta- 
tion ' ;  useU  of  the  dream.s  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn  V-  4'),  of  Panii'l  himself  (7") :  of.  the  use  of 
the  same  word  for  tlio  interpretation  to  Kelshazzar 


of  the  writing  on  the  wall  (5"-).  and  the  similar 
use  of  -lys  in  Ec  8'  (only). 

Dreams  being  regarded  as  vehicles  of  divine 
communication  and  frequently  as  portending 
future  events,  it  became  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  discover  their  interpretation.  This  function 
was  discharged  at  tlie  court  of  Egypt  by  the  C";=-irj 
'  sacred  scriljcs'  (Gn  41' ;  cf.  the  comiifaint  of  tlie 
butler  and  the  baker,  while  in  prison,  '  We  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can 
interpret  it,'  40*).  With  the  reply  of  Jo.sepli  (i6.), 
'Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  God?'  compare 
the  statement  of  Ilerodotus  (ii.  83)  regarding  ths 
Egyptian  opinion,  'Ay9piiirui>  ixiv  0')Sevl  xpc/js^fTai  jj 
'■^X'"!i  '■'i"  ^^  flf  i»  tiereiere poiai.  The  '  wise  men ' 
and  '  Chaldamns'  (the  latter  by  a  late  conception) 
have  similar  functions  attributed  to  them,  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  at  the  court  of  Babylon. 

2.  Of  interpreting  a  foreign  langunge.  Egyp- 
tian beinjj,  of  course,  the  langu.a^e  of  tlie  court,  the 
conversation  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren  was 
carried  on  by  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  who 
was  probably  always  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
at  court  ((in  42"  y^pO  with  art.  '  the  interpreter'). 
The  inteijjreter  being  between  (DcO'3  ib.)  the  two 
parties,  j"':;  can  be  U8eaas  =  'ambas.sador'  (2  Ch  32") 
or  '  mediator  '  (1843",  of  prophets  standing  between 
J  "  and  Israel  ;  Job  33^,  of  an  angel  as  interpreting 
to  man  God's  providential  treatment  of  him  and 
what  is  right  tor  him  to  do  [Davidson],  probalily 
also  as  interceding  for  man  to  God  [IJillmann, 
Siegfried-Stade]).  |"St  and  its  derivatives  (cf. 
njc'-9  in  Hab  2",  '  taunt-song ')  have  always  the 
sense  of  cleriling  or  taunting  except  in  the  four 
above-cited  pas.sages,  Gn  42-=",  2  Ch  32^',  Is  4.3-"', 
Job  33"  (contrast  16**),  and  in  Pr  1*  where  ■ijc'?^ 
(LXX  aKOTdfOi  \6705)  prolialily  means  '  a  dark 
saying'  (KV  'a  figure')  rather  than  '  interpretn- 
tion '  (.\V,  IlVm). 

In  Ezr  4'  the  passive  ptcp.  cpr.:}  is  used  of  a 
translation  from  Persian  into  Aramaic.  From 
this  root  comes  the  well-known  word  Targuin 
('paraphrase')  as  well  as  the  designation  metur- 
geman  applied  to  the  official  in  tlie  synagogue, 
who  was  required  to  translate  the  Hebrew  (wliich 
was  read  to,  but  no  longer  understood  by,  the 
people)  into  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  Latterly,  in 
addition  to  translating  the  sacred  text,  the  metur- 
qcnuin  was  wont  to  add  all  manner  of  Uaggada  to 
It  (W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC^id,  04  n.,  154). 

In  NT  we  have  the  familiar  plira.se  '  which  is, 
being  inter|)reted,'  etc.  {ned€piir)reviturot,  i  ipiii)- 
rfucrai,  5i€p^r)yev6fui'ox,  6  fi€dfpfirjvfij(Tai),'wln:Te  A  Heb. 
or  Aram,  expression  is  rendered  into  Greek  (Mt  1", 
Mk  5"  15*^- ".  Jn  1»-"  etc.  Ac  9«>  13"),  asymlKilical 
force  being  also  sometimes  discovered  in  it  (Jn  1" 
9',  Ac  4»,  He  7'). 

Although  it  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  the  reference  of  Papias  {np. 
Eu.seoius,  JIE  iii.  39)  to  St.  Mark  as  the  '  inter- 
preter' {{pfiTiytvT^t)  of  St.  Peter  may  he  mentioned 
(see  Makk).  Link  (i'A',  IS'.iO,  Heft  iii.  p.  4U5  tr.  ; 
cf.  Erpos.  Times,  Aug.  IS'.Hi,  p.  4iit>)  contends 
strongly  that  'interpreter'  here  is  to  tie  under- 
stood in  its  strictly  literal  sense,  implying  that 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  his  mis-sionary  journeys 
among  the  Jews  of  the  Dias|Kira,  availed  himself 
of  St.  Mark's  services  to  render  Aramaic  into 
Greek. 

3.  Of  interpreting  the  utteranca  of  thott  who 
tpckc  with  l:iiigu(s.  This  was  a  'gilt'  (xdptff*^) 
which  might  or  might  not  Indong  to  the  siieaker 
with  tongues  himself  (1  Co  12'°  »°  1 4».  i«.  A  r. »). 
See  Chukch,  vol.  i.  p.  428",  and  ToxODES  (GIFT 
OF). 

4.  Considerable  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  *  interpretation '  in  2  P  !■ 
{yifiinrKoyTtt    5n    raaa   Tpc^ijrtui    ypa^iji    liias    #¥> 
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XiJfffws  oi  ylyerai,  '  knowing  that  no  prophecy  of 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation ' ;  cf.  the 
use  of  iiTiXveii'  in  Mk  4*^  and  Ac  \'.F-').  All  the 
varieties  of  explanation  may  be  grouped  under 
two  heads,  according  as  the  '  interpretation  '  is 
(a)  ours  or  (6)  the  prophet's  own.  Both  the  context 
and  tlie  very  similar  lan^a^e  of  Philo  {Quis  rer. 
div.  htcr.  p.  52)  plead  in  favour  of  the  second 
explanation,  (himm,  indeed  (Clavis,  s.  ylyfoixai), 
supports  the  first,  taking  the  meaning  to  be  that 
no  one  can  by  liis  own  mental  powers  explain  the 
proi)hecies  of  the  OT,  but  that  lie  requires  the  aid 
of  the  same  spirit  which  originally  called  forth 
their  utterance.  But  this  true  conception  seems 
hardly  in  place  here.  See  further  Aliord,  «</ ^oc, 
and  I'arrar  (Early  Dai/s  of  Chris/unnti/,  110  n.), 
who  takes  the  meaning  to  be  that '  the  prophets  did 
not  speak  by  spontaneous  knowledge  and  spoke 
more  than  they  could  themselves  mterpret  .  .  . 
If  this  utterance  is  not  his  own,  his  interpretation 
may  also  well  be  inadequate  (ef.  1  P  l'""'-).' 

I'W  interpretation  of  propliecy  see  Prophecy. 

Tlie  history  of  tlie  various  schemes,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  for  interpreting  Scripture,  the  supposed 
double  sense,  the  allegorizing  method  once  so 
niucli  in  vogue,  etc.,  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article.  For  details,  the  reader  must  refer  to  works 
on  Rabbinical  Theology  and  on  Hermeneutics. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

INTREAT,  ENTREAT.— In  the  edd.  of  AV  since 
1760  '  entreat '  has  the  meaning  of  '  deal  with,' 
•handle'  (mod.  'treat'),  and  '  in  treat '  of  'be^,' 
'  jiray.'  But  they  are  ditierent  spellings  of  the 
same  verb  (fr.  Lat.  in-tractare,  through  Fr.  en- 
trniter),  and  in  1611  the  spelling  was  indifferently 
•  entreat '  or  '  in  treat.' 

In  the  sense  of  treat,  'entreat*  occurs  in  AV  1611  eleven 
limes,  'intreat'  twelve  times;  in  the  sense  of  pray,  'entreat' 
occurs  eleven  times,  '  intreat*  twenty-eight  times,  in  Job  1918 
we  find  '  I  intreated  him  with  my  mouth,'  but  in  the  next  verse 
'  I  entreated  for  the  children's  sake.'  Again  in  Jer  isn  we  read, 
'  I  will  cause  the  enemie  to  intreat  thee  well  in  the  time  of  evill,' 
while  the  marg.  has  '  Or,  I  will  entreat  the  enemie  for  thee.' 
The  subst.  is  found  once  'intreaty'  (Pr  1823),  once  'entreaty' 
(2  Co  8-1),  both  meaning  '  petition.' 

1.  To  entreat  is  simply  to  'deal  with,'  'handle,' 
any  person  or  thing,  as  Hos  6''  Cov.,  '  O  Ephraim, 
what  shal  I  do  unto  the  ?  0  luda,  how  shall  I 
intreate  the?'  More,  Utopia  (VaTahy's  ei.  p.  69), 
'  Ther  com  yearly  to  Amaurote  out  of  every  cytie 
iii.  old  men  wyse  and  well  experienced,  there  to 
entreate  and  debate,  of  the  common  matters  of  the 
land.'  But  in  AV  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  only 
with  an  ad  v.,  'well, "evil, "spitefully,"  shamefully,' 
and  once  in  a  good  sense,  '  courteously,'  Ac  27'. 

2.  To  intreat  is  to  '  beseech '  ;  but  in  older  Eng. 
the  word  had  also  the  meaning  of  '  beseech  success- 
fully,' 'persuade.'  Thus  Shaks.  As  You  Like  It, 
I.  ii.  135,  '  since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated, 
his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness.'  In  this  sense 
'  intreat '  is  evidently  used  in  AV,  as  Gn  25'^'  '  And 
Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for  liis  wife  .  .  .  and  the 
Lord  was  intreated  of  him.'  So  2  S  21"  24=*,  1  Ch 
5=»,  2  Ch  SS's-i",  Ezr  8=^,  Is  ID**.  The  Heb.  is  al- 
ways the  reflex.  (Niph.)  of  irij;,  'Athar  (as  Gn  25-' 
'i''  i?^'!),  which  in  Arabic  is  '  to  slaughter  or  sacri- 
fice' (Lane,  see  also  Buhl  s.v.,  and  esp.  We.),  but 
in  Heb.  is  used  with  the  more  general  sense  of 
'  supplicate '  in  the  reflex.  '  to  let  oneself  be 
supplicated,' '  be  persuaded,'  so  that  '  be  intreated  ' 
■was  an  exceedingly  liappy  rendering.  In  Ja  3", 
'  easy  to  be  intreated '  (eilTreiSiis,  not  elsewhere  in 
NT),  the  meaning  is  the  same.  The  tr.  is  Tin- 
dale's ;  Wye.  has  'able  to  be  counceilid,'  Rhem. 
'  suasible.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

INWARD,  INWARDS.— Inward  means:  1.  To- 
■«'ards  the  inside,  as  2  S  5'  '  And  David  built 
round  about  from  Millo  atd  inward  '  (.1(1;;) ;  2  Ch 


3"  'The  wings  of  these  cherubims  spread  them 
selves  fortli  twenty  cubits :  ami  they  stood  on 
their  feet,  and  their  faces  were  inward '  (n;;S ; 
RV  [as  A^'m]  '  toward  the  house,'  RVm  '  in- 
ward'); Ezk  40*  'the  porch  of  the  gate  was 
inward  '  (n:;np,  RV  '  toward  the  house ').  2.  As 
an  adj.  inward  has  two  meanings:  (1)  Interior, 
as  in  Bacon,  Essaijs,  'Of  Building,'  p.  184,  'Be- 
yond this  Court  let  there  be  an  Inward  Court, 
of  the  same  Square  and  Height ' ;  Bunyan,  Holy 
War,  p.  133,  '  The  Gaoler,  therefore,  having  re- 
ceived such  a  charge,  put  them  all  in  the  inward 
prison  ' ;  and  Shaks.  Ci/mb.  lu.  iv.  6 — 

*  Wherefore  breaks  that  sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ? ' 

The  Heb.  kercbh,  a  subst.  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  variously  translated  (but  of  which  the  "cneral 
meaning  is  well  seen  in  Ps  103'  '3^i?■''3  '  all  that 
is  within  me '),  is  rendered  by  '  inward  part '  or 
'  parts '  in  Ps  S',  Is  16",  Jer  31=o  (see  also  Gn  41=' 
A  V  m)  ;  and  by  '  inward  thought '  in  Ps  49"  64", 
where  the  meaning  is  ahnost  '  .secret,'  as  in  Bacon, 
Advancement  of  Learn.  II.  xxiii.  48,  'The  govern- 
ment of  the  soul  in  moving  the  IJody  is  inward 
and  profound.'  '  Inward  parts '  is  the  tr"  also  of 
tuhdth  (parts  covered)  in  Job  38*^  (but  see  David- 
i9on  and  RVm),  Ps  5P  ;  and  of  hiXdArim  (chambers) 
in  Pr20'-'''",  RV  'innermost  parts.'  Inward  lias 
the  same  meaning  of  '  interior '  in  2  Mac  3'"  '  tlie 
changing  of  his  colour  declared  the  inward  .agony 
of  his  mind'  (Gr.  simply  aytuvla,  RV  'distress'). 
And  in  NT  there  occurs  '  the  inward  man,'  Ro  7==, 
2  Co  4'"  (6  ?<ru  (Si'tfpuTros),  i.e.  the  conscience  oi 
reason,  as  opposed  to  the  body  (6  i^a  ifSpuiro^, 
2  Co  4" ;  see  Inner  Man),  a  phrase  used  also  by 
Shaks.  in  Hamlet,  li.  ii.  8 — 

'  Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transfonnation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.* 

And  Pericles,  II.  ii.  57 — 

*  Opinion's  but  a  foot,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man.' 

We  also  find  in  2  Co  7"  the  phrase  '  inward  affec- 
tion '  as  the  tr°  of  air\dyx''Oi,  a  tr"  which  comes 
from  Tindale,  and  is  accepted  by  all  the  Eng.  VSS 
except  Rhem.  'bowels.'  Wye.  1380  has  '  en- 
traylis,'  1388  '  inwardnesse.'  (2)  But  the  adj. 
'  inward '  means  intimate  in  Job  19''''  '  All  my 
inward  friends  abhorred  me '  {"yo  'np-Ss,  lit.  as 
RVm  '  all  the  men  of  my  council ').  Davidson 
calls  the  AV  tr"  '  a  fine  expression,'  and  adds, 
'  the  reference  is  to  such  as  his  three  friends,  men 
whose  high  converse  and  fellowship  seemed  to  Job, 
as  a  thoughtful  godly  man,  sometliing  almost 
better  than  relationsliip,  Ps  55'^'  Fuller  uses 
the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  Holy  Warre,  ii.  37 
(p.  92),  '  the  Caliph  himself  .  .  .  having  few  of  his 
most  inward  eunuchs  about  him ' ;  and  Evelyn, 
Diary,  July  22,  1674,  '  He  was  ...  bo  inward 
with  ray  Lord  Obrien  that,  after  a  few  moneths 
of  that  gentleman's  death,  he  married  his  widow  ' ; 
and  Shaks.  has  it  not  only  as  an  adj.  Rich.  III. 
III.  iv.  8,  '  Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble 
duke?'  but  also  as  a  subst.,  Meas.  for  Meas.  III. 
ii.  138,  '  I  was  an  inward  of  his.' 

Inwards  never  occurs  in  AV  or  RV  as  an  adv., 
but  always  as  a  subst.,  and  the  tr"  of  kerebh, 
bowels.  See  next  article  and  Sacrifice.  In 
Shaks.  //  Henry  IV.  iv.  iii.  115,  it  is  used 
generally  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  body,  '  The 
second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the 
warming  of  the  blood  ;  which,  before  cold  and 
settled,  left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the 
badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  ;  but  the 
sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
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Unvanls  to  the  parts    extreme '  ;   but  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  bowels,  in  Othello,  U.  i.  3uti — 

•  The  thought  whereof 
Doth  like  «  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inward^/ 

J.  Hastings. 
INWARDS,  INWARD  PARTS.— '  Inwards,'  re- 
presentinK  y\p,,  is  repeatedly  used  in  AV  of 
Ex  and  Lv  as  equivalent  to  '  entrails.'  '  In- 
ward p.arts'  is  used  in  a  much  wider  application 
throu^'hont  the  OT,  and  represents  not  only  3"!i5 
of  the  original,  but  t>j\'cral  other  words,  as  c'vo, 
rtna,  |f3"T;r,  an'!  rS.  The  phrase  is  used  in  two 
bro.'uily  distincv  .tpplications — (1)  in  the  literal  or 
corporeal,  (2)  in  the  tropical  or  psjxhical. 

1.  Examples  of  the  literal  sense  are  Gn  41'*, 
where  '  eaten  them  up'  is  rendered  in  AVm  '  come 
to  the  inward  parts '  (nj^-ip-^x)  ;  1  K  17-',  where 
'  let  tlie  child's  suul  come  to  him  again '  is  on  the 
margin  '  into  his  inward  parts '  {i2"ip-7i). 

2.  Exanii)les  of  the  tropical  application  for  the 
'  inward  '  or  '  hidden '  in  cliaracter  contrasted  with 
the  '  outward'  or  '  manifest'  are  Ps  S'  02^  (lleb.  "), 
mouth  or  outw.ard  expression  (is)  contrasted  with 
thoughts  (3-;i5)  ;  Ps  ei""  (Heb.  '),  where  y^z  "•"d  3^ are 
put  for  the  concealed  elements  of  character.  In 
Is  IG"  both  C'l'?  and  3"iR  are  used  niet.apborically  of 
the  divine  corap.assions.  In  Jer  SI"*  ^-g),  and  :!?  are 
used  of  the  inward  nature  of  man  as  the  seat  of  a 
divine  renewal. 

Several  familiar  examples  of  the  phrase  for  the 
'  secrets  of  the  human  soul '  threaten  to  disappear 
from  our  Bibles  under  the  ctl'cct  of  modern 
alterations  in  reading  and  rendering,  e.g.  Ps  49" 
'Their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses,'  etc., 
by  the  transposition  of  two  letters  (a^3p  for  c;-|p), 
becomes  'Their  graves  are  their  houses,'  a  reading 
supported  by  Sept.  Pesh.  Targ.  and  adopted  bj- 
most  modern  scholars  (RVm)  ;  Job  3S^',  wliere  nina 
'inw;ird  parts'  can  be  rendered  'dark  clouds,'  ana 
the  iJuraUel  word  for  '  mind,'  '  meteors  '  (see  RVm) ; 
Ps  51"  (Hob.'),  where  AVellhausen  (following  Hitzig) 
holds  that  tlie  consonants  ninaa  represent,  not  the 
noun  n'lns  and  preposition  ?,  but  a  derivative  of  tlie 
verbnc3,  and  accordingly  renders  '  Faith  and  trust, 
it  is  these  Thou  lovest  ('Psalms'  in  Puhjchrom^ 
Eilile,  Lond.  18'J8).  See,  fiuther,  Cheyne  in  Ex- 
positor, Aug.  1898,  p.  83  tt". 

In  the  NT  the  pliiase,  represented  by  ri  (awdev, 
is  used  only  in  Mt  7"^  and  Lk  ll'"'  in  the  unfavour- 
able sense  "for  inward  wickedness.  The  other  use 
of  inner  or  inward  man  in  relation  to  the  renewed 
nature  is  almost  wholly  Pauline.    See  INNEK  MAN. 

J.  Laidlaw. 

lOB  (3V,  AV  Job).— The  third  son  of  Issachar, 
Gn  -10".  Job  (31')  appears  to  be  a  textual  error  for 
Jasliuh  (■2\a;)  of  the  parallel  passages  Nu  26-'',  1  Ch 
7",  which  is  read  by  Sam.  Pent,  and  Pesh.  even 
in  Gn,  and  is  sujiported  by  LXX  'lacoi<l>,  Luc. 
'lao-oi'/S.     So  Dillmann,  Oxf.  lleb.  Lex.,  etc. 

J.  A.  Sm.lilE. 

IPHDEIAH  (n^s:  'J"  redeems').— A  Benjamite 
chief,  1  Cli  8'^.    See  Genealogy. 

IPHTAH  (ni?0',  AV  Jiphtah).— A  town  in  the 
Shephelah  of  Judah,  Jos  15".  The  name  has  not 
been  recovered. 

IPHTAH-EL  (Sx-ni3r\  AV  Jiphtah-cl).— A  ravine 
(K'j)  N.W.  of  Hannatiion,  on  the  north  border  of 
Zebulun,  Jos  PJ"-".  The  situation  of  DAniiESlli-.Til 
(v.")  seems  to  sliow  that  the  great  ravine,  called 
Wailij  el-Kiirn,  '  vallev  of  the  horn,'  west  of  Ke/r 
'An^tn,  is  intended.  'I'he  word  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  the  name  .fe/iit  {i.e.  Jotapata  of  Jos.  W'ir.<i, 
iii.  7),  with  which  it  has  been  wrongly  compared 
[e.g.  by  Kobiiisoii,  liUP  iii.  p.  107). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 


(;_.A1  ^■>='oi  Jattir,'  i.e.   -!.?:ri 
Jairitcs,  Luc.  6  'Uff^p),   we  adopt  tli 


IR  (ly,  A  'dpi,  B  'Pauft),  1  Ch  7'-.— Shuppim  and 
Hup]>im  are  mentioned  as  the  sons  of  Ir  (called  in 
V.'  Iri)  in  a  list  of  the  sons  of  Beiijaiiiin. 

IRA  (KTV,  Eipat,  Ira). — 1.  A  Jairite,  i.e.  of  Jair, 
a  family  of  Gilead  (Nu  32*'  etc.).  He  Is  described 
as  '  priest  unto  Uavid  '  (cf.  2  S  8'*,  where  David's 
sons  are  also  called  '  priests ' ;  Driver,  tiam.  pp.  219 
and  293  f.),  and  associated  with  Zadok  and  Abia- 
thar  (2  S  2U^).  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion 
(a)  that  in  the  list  of  court  ollicials  given  in  2  .S  H'"- 
(from  which  this  notice  [2  S  20-°J  appears  to  be 
repeated,  cf.  liudde,  Itlchter  u.  Hamucl,  p.  254)  no 
mention  is  made  of  Ira,  (6)  that  his  name  is  also 
absent  from  the  list  in  1  Ch  18""  (which,  liowuver, 
is  simply  transcribed  from  2  S  8) ;  in  both  these 
passages  a  statement  as  to  the  office  of  David's 
sons  is  substituted  (?),  and  (r)  that  the  dilliculty 
attaching  to  the  word  'priest'  in  tliis  passage, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  Ira  or  to  the  sons  of 
David  (in  1  Ch  18  'priests'  is  changed  to  'chiefs 
about  the  king,'  -^a?  t^  D'j-pn-it),  admits  of  solu- 
tion if  the  passage  is  assigned  to  a  late  date 
(although,  of  course,  it  may  be  plausibly  urged 
on  the  other  hand  that  tlie  freer  use  of  the 
word  'priests'  is  an  evidence  of  antiquity).  Ad- 
ditional conlirmation  is  thus  given  to  Budde's 
theoi-y  that  2  S  2u-^"'-*  were  repeated  (with  varia- 
tions) from  2  S  S'^'-  by  a  later  redactor,  who 
wished  to  include  the  genuinely  old  section  2S 
9>-2o--'  and  took  this  means  of  connecting  the 
chapters  added  with  what  preceded  (see  S.iMUEL, 
Books  of).  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this 
Ira,  unless,  following  the  reading  of  the  Peshitta 

for  nx.'.n  the 
adopt  the  somewhat 
hazardous  conjecture  (Then.  Klost.)  that  he  is 
identical  with  2.  Ira  the  Ithrito  ("'"■i),  one  of 
David's  heroes  (2S  23^"=1  Ch  ll-"").  M.i.-t  iirobably 
Then,  and  Klost.  are  right  in  pointing  the  text 
ditlerciitly  (IKCi  for  'i.n:.^,  see  iTHunK,  TlIK),  and 
treating  Ira  as  a  native  of  Jattir  in  the  liill-countrv 
of  Judah  (cf.  1  S  SO-").  3.  (2  S  23=«,  B  Efpos,  A  •  Va^; 
1  Ch  11=*  'V.pai ;  1  Ch  27»,  B  'OSoviat,  A  Ei>d,  Ilira) 
Another  of  David's  heroes,  son  of  Ikkesh  the  Teko- 
ite.  According  to  1  Ch  '27"  he  was  captain  of  the 
temple  guard  for  the  sixth  monthly  course. 

J.  F.  Ste.nnino. 
IRAD  (HTV,  LXX  raiJdS).- Son  of  Enoch  and 
grandson  of  Cain  (Gn  4").  The  name  perhaps 
means  'fugitive'  (Budde,  'strong,'  'increasing,' 
following  the  Arabic  'arada,  which,  used  of  plants, 
= '  come  forth  and  become  tall '  or  '  come  forth  hard 
and  erect '  [Lane,  1997  f.]),  and  may  be  a  translornia- 
tion  of  If  (t;n  5"'=  I  Ch  P).  See  Dillmann  and 
Spurrell  on  Gn  4",  and  Buddc,  Urgeschichte,  123  (F. 

IRAM  (cr;).— A  '  duke  '(v^ti)  of  Edom,  Gn  36*'= 
1  Ch  1".  The  precise  connotation  of  the  name  in 
this  '  gcograpliKostatislical  list'  (Diilm.)  is  un- 
known. The  LXX  has  in  (in  \  'AaipiJtl,  llE  Za^ucir, 
in  1  Ch  B  'iai()tj(ii>,  A  'llpa/jL. 

IR-HA-HERES  (o^n.?  n').— In  Is  19"  the  name 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  '  live  cities  in  the  land  uf 
Egypt  that  speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  ami 
swear  to  Jehovah  of  hosts' ;  in  AV,  KV,  'one  shall 
be  called  The  city  of  dc>truction.'  The  pa.s.sage  is 
dillicult ;  and  many  dillereiit  views  have  been  held 
about  it,  e-^iiecially  in  moilern  times. 

(1)  The  .AIas>oretic  reading  of  the  jmssnce  (which 
is  supported  by  .-Vq.  Tlieo<l.  Pe.sh.)  is  that  given 
al)Ove  :  and  of  this  the  usunlly  accepted  iiiterpretn- 
tion  is  that  expressed  in  AV,  KV,  and  adopted  by 
I)elitz.sch  ;  the  iiaiiic  'city  of  destroying' —  or, 
more  exactly,  'of  tearing  down,'  the  verb  i";? 
being  used  properly  of  tearing  or  pulling  duum 
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buildings,  cities,  altars,  etc.  (Ex  23-',  1  K  IS*', 
1  S  14",  Ezk  13'^  etc.) — is  suppused  to  be  chosen 
/or  tlie  sake  of  a  punning  allusion  to  hires  (o";7 
Job  9")  'sun,'  the  'city  of  the  sun'  being  a 
designation  which  might  have  been  given  in  Heb- 
rew to  On,  the  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks,  a  citj'  a 
few  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  modern  Cairo,  in 
ancient  times  the  chief  centre  of  the  sun-worship 
in  Egypt,  and  full  of  obelisks  dedicated  to  the 
sun-god,  Ka.  The  meaning  of  the  piissage,  tlu.n,  is 
that  the  place  which  has  hitherto  been  a  'tity  of 
the  sun'  wOl  in  the  future  be  called  the  'city  of 
destroying,'  i.e.  a  city  which  has  devoted  itself  to 
destroying  the  temples  and  emblems  of  thj  sun  ;  cf. 
the  proi)lieey  of  Jeremiah  (43"),  where  il  is  said  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  that '  he  will  break  in  pieces  the 
pillars  (i.e.  obelisks)  of  Beth-shemcsh  (the  'house, 
ur  temple,  of  the  sun '),  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Egj'pt.  The  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  this  view,  that  it  requires  too  much  to  be 
sup[)lied,  that  uy}  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  expression  ought  rather  to  mean  '  the 
destroj'ed  city,'  are  not  cogent :  the  name  is,  of 
course,  meant  allusivel_y,  not  as  a  complete  defini- 
tion ;  there  are  many  otlier  words  which  occur  but 
once  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  t  and  the  sense  in  which 
the  'destroying'  was  meant  would  be  determined 
by  the  context. 

(2)  Symm.  (tto'Xis  ii\iov),  Vulg.  {civitas  Solii),  the 
Talm.  (Menuhoth,  llO"),  and  Saadyah  (10th  cent.), 
read  o-rn  ('sun')  for  cy;  ('destruction'),  a  reading 
found  also  in  16  Heb.  MSS.t  This  reading,  in 
spite  of  the  preference  expressed  for  it  by  Ges. 
(/7(e.5.)  and  Riehm  (Einl.  ii.  552  f.),  cannot  be 
deemed  probable, — at  least,  if  the  words  be  ac- 
cepted as  Isaiah's  :  if  it  be  adopted,  be  it  observed, 
the  expression  used  by  the  prophet  would  be,  not 
'  one  sliail  be  the  city  of  the  sun  '  (in  which  case,  no 
doubt,  his  words  could  be  understood  as  a  promise 
of  the  conversion  of  Heliopolis  to  the  worshi]3  of 
Jehovah),  but  'one  shall  be  called  the  city  of  the 
sun,'  an  idiom  which,  according  to  usage  (cf.  1'-" 
43  95  6l3b.662J,  Jer  I9»,  Hos  l"),  always  implies  that 
the  words  following  denote  the  character  of  the 
place  or  person  mentioned  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
pointless  to  say  that  one  of  the  converted  cities 
would  bear  the  character  of  a  sun-city. 

Ges.  (Comm.\  Ew.,  Knob.,  who  adopt  the  same  reading,  ex- 
plain it  from  the  Arab,  harasa,  'the  guarded  or  protected  city' ; 
but  this  is  to  introduce  a  very  questionable  Arabism  into  the 
text  of  the  OT. 

(3)  The  LXX  has  TriXis  aaeScK,  i.e.  p-^w  I'V  'city 
of  righteousness'  (cf.  1'^  61"').  "This  would  yield  a 
fair,  though  not  a  specially  pertinent  sense :  it  is 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  alteration  based 
on  1^  (where  the  '  righteousness'  is  in  pointed  con- 
trast to  the  unrighteousness  denounced  in  vv.21-23 
etc. ).  On  the  other  hand,  that  in  Egypt  the  text 
of  Is  19  was  treated  freely,  and  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  is  evident  from 
the  LXX  rendering  of  v.^,  where,  for  '  Blessed  be 
Egypt  my  people,'  they  substitute  '  Blessed  be  mi/ 
people  that  is  m  Egypt,'  with  manifest  reference  to 
the  Jews  settled  there  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
See  further  (5). 

A  deci-sion  on  the  passage  is  complicated  by  his- 
torical considerations.    The  high  priest  Onias  III., 

"  And  in  the  pr.  names  D-in  "in  Jg  135,  a-\r  n^p  28,  O^nn  n'^up 
'ascent  of  Ileres'  S13;  1418 ig  dub,,  see  Moore. 

t  The  form  of  the  word  is  perfectly  regular  and  normal  :  cf. 
3-1N  a  lying-in-wait  (Job  SS-"*),  3¥','5  an  attemUng  (Is  iV),  ^~j> 
*  flainny  (Ob  »),  -as'  a  breaking,  j-in  a  killing,  ^3ri  a  destruction 
(Mic  210),  i:)  a  catcA  (Pr  328),  etc  " 

t  The  present  t«xt  of  the  Targ.  pjcpresaes  a  combination  of 
both  readings,  (1)  and  (2):  :-inD7  K-i'njn  sroa  n-2  ump  'the 
city  Beth-Shemesh  fsee  Jer  4313,  cited  above),  which  is  destined 
to  be  destroyed '  (cited  in  the  Talm.  ^c  without  the  last  clause : 
»ee  Lei  ».  NHWB  ii.  112V 


after  his  deposition  by  Antiochus  Epiphaucs, — or, 
according  to  other  statements,  bis  .son,  Onias  IV.,* 
—  di-spairinj'  of  better  times  in  JuihJi,  siiug:;5 
refuge  in  Egypt  (c.  B.C.  ITU-lOO)  with  Ptolemy 
Philometor;  and  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
there  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  in  which 
the  ancient  ntes  of  his  people  might  be  carried  on 
without  molestation,  and  which  might  form  a  re- 
ligious centre  at  least  for  the  Jews  settled  in 
IJgypt.  Upon  his  application  to  Ptoiemy,  the 
king  granted  the  disused  site  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Bubastis  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  '  nome,'  or  district, 
of  Heliopolis,  and  there  Oni.is  erected  his  temple.f 
In  support  of  his  plan  he  had  pointed  to  Is  19"'  and 
its  context,!  as  a  prediction  that  a  temple  to 
Jehovah  was  to  be  built  in  Egypt.p  The.se  facts 
have  been  sujiposed  to  have  a  bearing  upon  both 
the  re.-uiing  and  the  exegesis  of  the  pas.sage  under 
consideration.  Certainly,  if  the  passage  be  (Bjiiah's, 
they  will  not  all'ect  either ;  in  that  case,  the  lirst 
view  given  above  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
regarded  as  probable.  But  there  are  scholars  whom 
that  view  fails  to  satisfy ;  and,  without  going  so 
far  as  to  deny  Isaiah's  authorship  of  the  whole  of 
igiii(i8i-23_  it  must  be  granted  that  the  clause  in 
V."  'one  shall  be  called,'  etc.,  might  well  be  a  later 
addition  to  the  original  text  of  the  prophecy  :  the 
verse  would  not  read  incompletely  without  it,  nor 
does  it  add  anything  material  to  the  main  tliouuht 
of  the  verse,  'those  who  hold,  then,  that  this  clause 
(with  or  without  the  context)  is  not  Isaiah's,  adopt 
the  following  views  about  it. 

(4)  Duhm  boldly  translates  'shall  De  called 
Leontopolis,'  explaining  heres  from  the  Arab. 
haris,  properly  the  hriiher,  crusher,  a  poet,  name 
for  a  lion.  But  that  a  verj-  special  and  lig. 
application  of  an  Arab,  root,  not  occurring  in  Heb. 
even  in  its  usual  Arabic  sense,  should  be  found  in 
Heb.,  is  most  improbable. 

Dillmaun's  suggestions  are  better  worthy  of 
consideration.  First  (5),  adhering  to  Isaiah's 
authorship,  but  deeming  (1)  and  (2)  above  both 
unsuitable,  he  thinks  it  possible  (agreeing  in  this 
with  Bredenkamp)  that  'citj' of  righteousness' was 
the  original  reading,||  supposing  tliat  heres,  '  sun,' 
and  heres,  'destruction,'  were  alterations  made 
intentionally  after  B.C.  170,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  a  more  definite  allusion  to  the  temple 
of  Leontopolis  (which  was  situated,  as  said  above, 
in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis),  the  former  by  tho.se 
who  viewed  this  temple  with  approval,  the  latter 
by  tho.se  who  judged  it  schismatic.  But  he  goes 
on  (6)  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that,  after  all, 
the  whole  clause  may  have  been  added  at  this  later 
date,  heres,  'sun,'  being  the  original  reading,  which 
was  altered  afterwards  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
into  heres,  '  destruction,'  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Egyptian  temple, H  and  by  the 
Jews  of  Egj'pt  into  zedek,  '  righteousness,'  in  order 
to  make  the  prophecy  more  distinctly  favourable 
to  it. 

(7)  C\\eyns  (Introd.  to  Is.  pp.  102-110),  followed 
by  Skinner,  rejecting  the  view  that  the  passage 
was  written  in  the  interests  of  the  temple  of  Leon- 

*  See  on  this  question  Baethgen,  ZATW,  1886,  p.  278ff. 

t  Probably  at  Tell  el-Yahudiyeh  (about  10  miles  N.  of  Heli. 
opolis),  near  which  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Jewish  necropolis 
(Naville,  as  cited  below,  pp.  13-15,  19  f.).  The  place  was  after- 
ward scalled  On'ton. 

t  See  ios.  A  nt.  xni.  iii.  1  end. 

%  Jos.  BJ  I.  i.  1;  vii.  X.  2-3;  Ant.  xii.  v.  1,  ix.  7;  xin.  iii  1-S, 
X.  4;  XX.  10;  Ewald,  Hist.  v.  355f. ;  Sch,.rer,  ii.  fi4-l-.')4D.  See 
also  Naville,  The  Mound  of  the  Jeio  and  the  City  of  Oniat 
(7th  Memoir  of  the  Egyp.  Expl.  Fund),  1890,  pp.  l*-20. 

n  So  Geigei,  Urschnft  (1857),  p.  79f.  (treating  the  verse,  how- 
ever,— and  indeed  the  whole  passage,  19i'*-25, — aa  a  late  addition 
to  Isaiah's  prophecy,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  glorify- 
ing the  temple  of  Leontopolis). 

U  Dillm.  IS  thus  far  following  Hitzig,  Jemja  (183.1),  pp.  219, 
233  (who  indeed  assies  the  whole  of  19'6-'.:i  to  the  same  age, 
and  even  sucrgestfl  Omas  himself  as  its  autl^r). 
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topolis,  and  interpreting  the  words  in  v."  ('five 
cities  speaking  the  language  of  Canaan  '  [Hebrew], 
etc.),  not  as  a  symbolical  expression  tor  tlie  con- 
version of  Egyptian  cities  to  the  worsliip  of  J", 
but  as  referring  to  Jewish  colonics  in  Egypt  main- 
taining their  national  language  and  religion,  sup- 
poses vv.'"-^  to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  years 
of  Ptolemy  Lagi  (c.  B.C.  290),  when  there  were  un- 
questionably many  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt : 
the  original  reading  was  'city  of  the  sun,'  tlie 
meaning  being  that  one  of  these  Jewish  colonies, 
[ireserving  loyally  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  should 
nourish  even  in  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun-god, 
till-  lleb.  name  of  which  should  be  Ir-hahreij ;  the 
reading  was  altered  afterwards,  when  the  Jews  of 
Pal.  began  to  show  hostility  towards  the  Egyptian 
temple,  by  the  Jews  of  Egypt  into  '  city  of  riglit- 
eousne.ss,'  and  then  further  "by  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, as  a  counter-blow,  into  '  city  of  destruction.' 

(8)  Kiinig  (Einl.  p.  8G)  treats  the  clause  as  a  late 
Palestinian  gloss,  written  originally  on  the  margin, 
in  condemnation  of  the  temjile  at  Leontopolis  ('city 
of  destruction,'  with  allusion  to  Aer&y  '  of  the  sun  '). 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  these  views  are  merely 
hypotheses.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  diversity  of 
reading  makes  it  clear  that  arbitrary  alterations, 
iipon  one  side  or  the  other,  were  introduced  into 
the  text ;  and  as  po.sitive  information  upon  the 
matter  fails  us,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
hypotheses  in  order  to  e.xplain  the  facts.  The 
only  question  is,  what  hyjjothesis  e.xplains  them 
best?  If  the  words  are  Isaiah's,  the  objections  to 
'  city  of  the  sun '  being  the  original  reading  have 
been  already  stated:  if  the  words  were  written 
after  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis, 
the  objections  to  the  same  being  the  original  read- 
ing are,  1.  that  the  temple  was  not  at  Ileliopolis, 
and  2.  (as  remarked  by  Cheyne)  that  a  passage 
interpolated  by  an  Egyptian  Jew  in  tlie  interests 
of  that  temple  should  have  made  its  way  into  the 
Palestinian  text  of  Is.-iiah.  If  'city  of  the  sun' 
were  the  original  reading,  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  it  is  Cheyne's  (7),  though  that  im- 
plies that  the  pa.s.sage  is  not  Isaiah's,  and  also 
involves  an  interpretation  of  vv.'*-",  which  is,  at 
least,  not  the  obvious  one.  The  present  writer 
must  own  that  the  view  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
the  least  open  to  objection  is(l):  the  diHicullies 
which  have  been  found  in  this  do  not  (as  indicated 
above)  seem  to  him  as  serious  as  has  been  some- 
times maintained  ;  and  here.^,  '  sun,' — whether  an 
intentional  or  accidental  alteration  of  /teres,  '  de- 
struction,'— though  unsuitable,  if  used  in  the  first 
instance  with  reference  to  Lemitopolis,  couM  readily 
enough  heajiplieil  to  it,  if  found,  as  upon  this  view 
of  the  case  it  would  be  found,  in  the  text  of  an 
ancient  prophecy.*  S.  K.  Driver. 

IRI.— See  IR. 

IRIJAH  (Tix-i; '  J'sceth '). — A  captain  who,  during 
the  siege  of  Jerus.,  arrested  Jercniiah  on  the  charge 
of  intending  to  desert  to  the  Chald;cans(Jer  37"-  "). 

IR-NAHASH  (s'ljj  vy).— A  city  of  Judah,  1  Ch 
4".    The  site  ia  uncertain. 

•  In  connexion  with  the  views  which  see  tn  the  pivyw^re  an 
&llu!(i<>n  to  the  t^-mple  at  I^eontoimhn,  It  Is  at  Ir-owt  rfiimrk;il»Io 
that,  OS  U.  N'AvUle  ohservi'S  {pp.  I'J,  2'),  21).  in  ttie  Urvat  Harris 
PapyrviH,  which  descriU-s  at  len^'tti  Ute  t>ui](lln^  of  Itiinises  ill. 
(c.  I'JIH)  it.c),  mention  is  liuMle  of  *thc  abtxlo  of  ]tanisi>s  III.,  in 
thf  /wtue  ot  lid  (the  flVin-no<l)  o»  thf  north  of  On,'— a  name 
which  would  fairly  correspond  to  '  citv  of  the  sun,'  arnl  wliicli 
M.  Naville  is  strongly  diwjHiswl  to  consider  was  the  socrvil  iianio 
of  the  city  burietl  now  under  Tell  el-Yuhudiyeh  :  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  place  with  On  is  also  implied  by  the  further  state- 
ment in  the  Papyrus  that  *  all  that  helonire*!  to  the  abode  of 
Ronises  In  the  house  of  Ito.  north  of  On,  the  buildings  as  well 
as  the  cattle,  was  under  the  authority  of  the  priests  of  On  lor 
their  yearly  tribute.' 
v6l_  ".  —  X\ 
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IRON  (fK->r,  I'lVon).— A  city  of  NaphUli,  in  the 
mount.iins,  Jos  1!)«.  It  is  probably  the  modem 
Ytiritn.  See  HW'P  vol.  L  sheet  iv.,  and  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Pal*  p.  261. 

IRON  in  the  English  Bible  almost  always  stands 
for  ^j-i;  (in  I)n  Aram,  'jn;)  in  OT,  and  for  (rMijpot  or 
the  adj.  triSiipovs  in  Apocr.  and  NT  [Exceptions : — In 
Job  4r  '  barbed  irons'  is  the  rendering  of  ni;f,  and 
in  1  Ti  4'  '  seared  (as)  with  a  hot  iron '  is  a  para- 
phrase of  KCKavaTT)pi.aan{vo%].  Conversely,  Spj  and 
its  Or.  equivalents  are  usually  translated  by  'iron  ' 
[Exceptions:— In  Ut  I0\  2  K  6'  i\-\i  is  rendered 
'(ax-)  head,'  and  in  Is  44"  Spj  v-ij}  is  siniplv 
'smith  ' ;  aliripot  is  tr''  'sword'  in  Jth  6"  9*.  4  Mac 
W]. 

LXX  is  less  consistent.  It  has  r^pts  lor  D^in  (swortlX  Job  .'.-"' 
152i   3oa,  tor  jn;  (axe),  Dt  20i»,  for  n-nz  (razor),  Jg  1S»  10^ 

1  K  I'l,  and  nxrao  riiiipm  for  EniJ  (smith),  1  3  ISl".  On  Uie 
other  hand,  it  renders  ^n;  by  fAix"/M,  Is  10*1,  by  riUfin,  Dt  IIP. 

2  K  (550,  Ec  101",  and  elsewhere  by  ».Jb/ki(  or  nJ^/wSt.  Evidently 
both  in  Hcb,  .ind  t:r.  'iron'  was  a  term  used  somewhat  jfcneraHV 
to  describe  both  the  metal  and  instruments  of  various  kindis 
made  from  it. 

This  well-known  metal  is  one  of  the  so-called 
element.ary  substances.  From  its  abundance,  the 
ease  with  whicli  it  can  be  separated  from  its  ores, 
and  its  many  useful  properties,  it  ia  the  most  im- 
l)ortant  of  all  the  metals.  Ordinary  iron  is  not  a 
pure  element,  but  always  contains  a  small  amount 
of  carbon,  the  proportion  of  which  greatly  atlects 
its  qualities.  When  the  quantity  of  carbon  is 
small  (from  0'15  to  0-5  per  cent.)  we  have  u'rought 
iron,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  melt,  but  is 
tough,  and  can  be  weldetl  at  white  heat,  \\hen  the 
percentage  of  carbon  is  from  3  to  6  we  have  cast 
iron,  which  is  brittle,  and  cannot  be  welded,  but 
which  can  be  melted  and  cast  in  mould.  The 
intermediate  variety,  containing  from  06  to  2  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  is  steel,  which  can  be  tnith  cast 
and  welded,  and  can  also  be  tempered  to  various 
degrees  of  elasticity  and  hardness.  In  modern 
I'rocesses  iron  is  separated  from  its  ores  in  the 
form  of  cast  iron,  from  which  the  other  forms 
are  obtained  by  removing  some  of  the  carbon. 
The  high  temperature  required  to  melt  cast  iron 
has  been  urged  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing the  u.se  of  the  metal  in  early  times.  Hut 
iron  can  be  separated  from  its  ores  without  being 
melted.  In  many  countries  primitive  processes  oi 
iron  manufacture  survive,  and  are  carried  on  at 
the  present  day.  These  doubtless  represent  the 
ancient  methods,  and  their  crude  product  is  not 
cast  iron,  but  a  '  bloom '  or  spongy  mass  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel. 

Native  iron  is  almost  unknown  except  in  meteorites.  Meteorio 
iron,  however,  contains  impurities  wnich  make  it  brittle  and 
exceedinjfly  dillicult  to  forRe.  For  primitive  methods  of  iron 
manufacture  see  Napier,  Ancient  Wofkert  and  ArtijU'rra  in 
Mftal;  [>ay,  7'A^  Vrrhittoric  Vte  nf  Iron  and  Stfel;  Swank, 
iron  in  tilt  Age*  (OT  references  in  the  last-named  are  uncrit  icalX 

In  the  Scripture  records  iron  appears  side  by  side 
with  brass  (which  see)  or  bronze  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  the  two  metals  are  often  men- 
tioned together.  Tubal-cain  is  described  as  an 
artificer  in  lioth  (Gn  4*"),  and  similar  workers  are 
referred  to  in  the  rei"ns  of  David  (2  Ch  'J'-  ")  and 
Joash  (2  Ch  '24").  In  l)t  8*  both  are  named  among 
the  minerals  of  Palestine,  and  in  Jos  •22' tliev  are 
among  the  spoils  carried  homo  bv  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  after  the  conquest  of  t  anaan.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Nu  31'^  in  a  list  of  incombustible 
materials,  and  in  Jor  (5*,  Ezk  22",  among  the  im- 
purities of  silver. 

Iron  is  cla-ssed  among  the  necessaries  of  life 
(Sir  311^) ;  and  the  Scripture  allusions  testify  to  it« 
extensive  and  variwl  applications.  Is  00''  shows 
that  its  relative  value  in  ancient  time  was  much 
the  eouie  as  at  present,  being  less  than  that  of 
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cold  and  silver,  and  greater  than  that  of  stone. 
Iron  was  used  for  wefipons  of  offence  (Nii  35", 
Job  •20-^  Jth  6"  9',  4  Mac  U'"),  "for  war  efuiriots 
(Jos  IT"'  '*,  Jg  1"  '!'• '"),  and  for  defensive  armuur 
(2  S  23',  Rev  9").  Saws,  hrirrows,  and  axes  of  iron 
were  used  by  David  in  dealing  (? ;  see  Driver,  Sam. 
p.  288,  and  cf.  art.  Harrow)  with  his  Ammonite 
prisoners  (2  S  12^',  1  Ch  2{fi).  Hands  of  iron  are 
mentioned  as  instruments  of  torture  in  4  Mac  S'-' 
gw.  38  There  are  allusions  to  iron  qates  (Ac  12'"), 
fetters  (Ps  105"  149«,  3  Mac  3-»,  4  Mac  ll'"),  prison 
bars ( Ps  lOT'"- ",  Is  45^),  yokes  ( Dt  28",  Jer  28"- ",  Sir 
28^),  and  liorns  (as  i)ro[ilietic  symbols,  1  K  22",  2  Ch 
18'").  Axes  for  felling  trees  were  made  of  iron 
(Dt  19°,  1  K  G»",  Is  Itf^),  and  also  tools  for  stone- 
quarrs'ing  (Sir  48")  and  stone  -  hewing  (Dt  27', 
Jos  8^',  1  K  6').  There  were  iron*  threshing 
instruments  (Am  1'),  images  {Dn  5^),  vessels  (Jos 
e"- "),  pans  (Ezk  43),  nails  or  bolts  (1  Ch  22^,  "Wis 
13'°),  pens  or  graving  tools  (Jer  17',  Job  19'^). 
Iron  was  among  the  materials  gathered  by  David 
for  the  building  of  tlie  temnle  (1  Cli  22"-  "  29-  '), 
among  the  merchandise  of  Tyre  (Ezk  27'^' "),  and 
of  the  apocalj'ptic  Babylon  (Rev  18'^).  The 
whetting  of  iron  tools  is  referred  to  in  Pr  27", 
Eo  10'°.  The  heaviness  of  iron  is  noted  in  Sir  22'°. 
Its  weight  was  reckoned  by  shekels  (1  S  17'),  or 
by  talents  (1  Ch  29'). 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  ore  is  alluded 
to  in  Job  28^.  The  references  to  the  '  iron  furnace ' 
(Dt  i^,  1  K  8",  Jer  11^)  may  be  either  to  the 
smelting  furnace,  in  which  the  iron  was  separated 
from  its  ore,  or  to  the  blacksmith's  forge,  which  is 
vividly  described  in  Is  44'-,  Sir  38^. 

In  many  of  the  above  passages,  and  in  a  number 
of  others,  'iron'  is  used  metaphorically.  The 
description  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  brass 
ind  iron  (Lv  26'",  Dt  28^)  is  a  picture  of  drought. 
The  iron  furnace  is  a  striking  figure  for  the 
severest  suffering.  Iron  is  a  symbol  of  strength, 
and  as  such  is  employed  of  Asher  (Dt  33'-"),  of 
Israel  (Mic  4'^),  of  the  fourth  kingdom  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's vision  (Dn  •2^-'^'^°'''"),  and  of  behemoth 
(Job  40"  41").  Prophetic  boldness  is  typified  in 
Jer  1"  by  an  iron  pillar.  On  the  other  hand,  iron 
is  an  emblem  of  Israel's  obstinacy  (Is  48^)  and 
corruption  (Jer  6^,  Ezk  22'*,  iron  being  an  im- 
purity in  silver).  The  rod  of  iron  (Ps  2',  Rev  2" 
12°  19'°)  symbolizes  a  rule  of  irresistible  might. 

One  or  two  passages  referring  to  iron  have  been 
reserved  for  special  comment. 

The  '  bedstead  of  iron,'  belonging  to  king  Og  of 
Bashan  (Dt  3"),  was  probably  a  sarcophagus  of 
basalt,  the  black  iron -like  stone  of  the  region. 
This  stone,  and  not  literal  iron,  may  possibly  be 
intended  also  in  Dt  8".  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
xxxvi.  11  ;  and  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  in  loc. 

In  Jer  15"  occurs  the  phrase  jiSiP  Sna  '  northern 
iron'  (AV),  'iron  from  the  north'  (RV),  of  which 
there  are  two  different  interpretations.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  iron 
manufactured  liy  the  Chalybians,  which  was  re- 
puted to  be  of  special  excellence ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  understood  simply  as  a 
figurative  description  of  the  northern  invasion 
wnich  Jeremiah  elsewhere  predicts  as  impending 
(1"  4«  6'  13-»). 

In  Ezk  27"  we  have  niir;;  Snj,  which  is  rendered 
•  bright  iron '  in  AV  and  RV,  but  '  wrought  iron  ' 
in  RVm.  LXX  connects  the  phrase  with  the 
preceding  clause,  and  translates  ii  ' karik  (xiSijpos 
elpya<rfjfJi'os.  The  meaning  is  generally  understood 
to  be  '  iron  wares  of  rare  workmanship  '  (kunstreirh 
vcrarbeitetes  Eisen — Siegfried  in  Kautzsch's  AT). 
The  Rabbis  took  the  locality  described  to  be  in 
South  Arabia,  like  Dedan,  and  the  iron  articles  to 

*  Possibly  the  word  in  Am  IS  means  hard  black  basalt,  as  in  Dt 
V^.    See  Driver.  Joel  and  Amoi,  pp.  130,  227. 


be  Indian  swords,  which  were  famous  in  that  region. 
See  Cornill  and  Smcnd,  in  loc. 

The  word  '  iron  '  in  Scripture  is  applied  to  articles 
which  may  have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  and 
to  others  which  probably  were  made  of  steel. 
Tlie  apparent  special  allusions  to  steel  in  AV  are 
misleading  (see  Steel).   See  also  following  article 

James  Pathick. 

IRON  (barzel). — The  use  of  iron  was  compara- 
tively late.  In  the  whole  of  the  plunder  of  Syria 
about  B.C.  14S0  iron  is  never  meiitionuil  ;  nor  is  it 
in  the  cuneiform  letters  from  Syria  about  li.C.  1300. 
No  clearly  dated  example  of  it  is  known  in  Egypt 
before  about  B.C.  700.  Probably  it  began  to  come 
into  use  in  Syria  about  B.C.  900  or  1000.  Beyond 
the  generalities  of  iron  being  named  among  metals 
(Gn  4--',  Nu  31-^  35"^),  and  the  phra.ses  'chariots  of 
iron  '  (Jos  H'"- '«,  Jg  l'»  i^-  '^j  and  '  bed  of  iron  '  (Dt 
3"[?]),  the  'tool  of  iron  '  is  definitely  named  under 
Solomon  ( 1  K  6'),  and  as  an  .axe  about  B.C.  850(2  K  6'). 
Iron  is  mentioned  under  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (c.  1100). 
See  KIB  i.  39.  Well-developed  tools  of  iron  (chisels, 
rasps,  liles,  centre-bits,  etc. )  were  made  by  A.ssyrians 
in  B.C.  670,  implying  that  such  had  probably  been  in 
jirogress  for  a  century  or  two  at  least.  It  appears, 
then,  that  iron  began  to  .spread  about  B.C.  1000, 
most  likely  from  the  Chalybes  in  the  Assyr.  high- 
lands, who  still  work  it,  and  were  celebrated  for  it 
anciently.  This  is  probably  quite  as  early  as,  or 
earlier  tnan,  it  appears  for  any  purpose  in  Europe. 
See  Mines,  Mining.    W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

IRPEEL  (Sn5-!:  '  El  heals').— A  city  of  Benjamin, 
noticed  with  Cliephirah,  Jtozah,  and  others,  Jos 
18-''.  The  most  probable  site  is  the  ruin  RafAt,  N. 
oi  el-Jib  (Gibeon).     See  SWP  vol.  i.  sheet  xvii. 

IRRIGATION In    Babjlonia    and    Egypt,    on 

account  of  the  lack  of  rain,  water  was  supplied  to 
the  fields  and  gardens  by  an  elaborate  sy.stem  of 
irrigation.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  Euphrates, 
and  Tigris  were  conveyed  to  a  distance  by  a  net- 
work of  larger  and  smaller  canals.  The  water 
from  these,  or  from  reservoirs  supplied  by  them,  is 
raised  by  various  machines,  the  most  common  of 
wliicli  is  the  shadoof,  the  essential  part  of  which  is 
a  lever,  with  a  weight  at  one  end,  serving  to  raise 
the  full  bucke^at  the  other.  Other  machines  are 
somewhat  like  a  turbine.  The  water  thus  raised 
is  distributed  along  narrow  gutters.  The  Nile 
Valley  is  naturally  fertilized  by  the  inundations 
caused  by  the  rise  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  control  and 
distribution  of  these  floods  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  irrigation  of  Egypt.  To  this  pur- 
pose Lake  Maoris  was  adapted  by  tlie  great  engineer- 
ing works  of  Amenemhat  III.  (see  Herodot.  i.  193 ; 
Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  67  ff. ,  445  &'.,  763  ff. ; 
Lane,  Modem  Egyptians',  ii.  26  f . ;  Petrie,  History 
of  Egypt,  i.  193  ;  arts.  Assyria,  178* ;  Egypt,  ii.). 

Palestine,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  waterless 
country  ;  the  eastern  table  -  lands  especially  are 
well  provided  with  springs.  In  parts,  however,  e.g. 
on  the  Judican  plateau,  springs  are  rare,  moreover 
the  rain  drains  away  quickly ;  nevertheless,  the 
earlier  and  the  later  rains  suffice  for  the  crops 
generally.  As  to  need  for  irrigation,  Palestine  is 
expresslj'  contrasted  with  Egypt  in  Dt  ll'"-  "  '  For 
the  land,  wliither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not 
as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out, 
where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and  wateredst  it  with 
thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs ;  but  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.'  This  passage  does  not  imply  that  irriga- 
tion was  unknown  in  Palestine,  but  that  it  was 
only  used  on  a  small  scale,  for  gardens,  etc.  Thug 
we  read  in  Is  58"  of  a  'watered  garden,'  gan 
rdweh  ;  in  Ec2°- '  Solomon  is  made  to  say,  '  I  made 
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me  gardens  and  parks,  and  I  planted  trees  in  them 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit :  I  made  me  pools  of  water,  to 
wat«r  therefrom  the  forest  wliere  trees  were 
reared.'  Cf.  also  Sir  24*'-"  '  I  also  came  out  as  a 
brook  from  a  river,  and  as  a  conduit  into  a  garden. 
I  said  I  will  water  my  best  garden,  and  will  alnm- 
dantlv  water  my  garden  bod.'  So  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGllL  83,  '  Vegetables  tlirive  where  summer 
irrigation  is  used.'  Driver  on  Dt  11'"  (cf.  2nd  ed. 
p.  xxi)  quotes  Conder,  Tent-Work,  p.  328,  as  stat- 
ing that  he  had  seen  gardens  irrigated  '  by  means 
of  small  ditches  trodden  by  the  foot.'  Steuernagel, 
however,  explains  '  watered  with  the  foot '  in  the 
same  passage  as  referring  to  a  wheel  worked  with 
the  foot. 

There  are  numerous  references  to  ptUg  or  pnl(ii 
maytm  (Ps  l»etc.),  i.e.  the  trenches  used  for  irriga- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  deduce  a  wide  use 
of  irrigation  in  Palestine ;  some  of  the  passages 
may  have  been  written  in  Babylonia,  or  by  authors 
familiar  with  the  irrigation  trenches  of  Kgypt  or 
Chalda'a ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  pcleg  may  not 
gometimes  mean  a  natural  tributary. 

j  LlTKRATPRK.— Benzinger,  i7^6.  ^rcA.  lS94,pp.  97, 227ff.;  Driver 

on  Dt  111";  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der  Ueb.Arch.  1894.  i.  253  tf. ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  UUnL  pp.  63fl.,  78ff.,  621.        \V.  H.  BENNETT. 

IR-SHEMESH  (tfry  tv  'city  of  the  sun,'  Jos 
IQ*").— See  Bethshemesh  1,  arid  Ueres  1. 

IRU  (n-y).— The  eldest  son  of  Caleb,  1  Ch  4>». 
The  correct  name  is  probably  Ir,  the  -u  being 
sitMiily  tlie  conjunction  'and'  (i)  coupling  it  with 
the  following  name  Elah.     (See  Kittel,  ad  loc). 

ISAAC  {pnv. ;  in  Am  ?'■ "  [where  it  is  a  poet. 
ByiiDiiym  for  Israel^  Jer  33-",  Ps  105*  ?!!¥■: ;  LXX 
and  NT  'Iiroo/c). 

1.  The  story  of  Isaac  is  that  of  the  least  con- 
epicnous  of  the  three  Hebrew  patriarchs.  The 
folhnving  brief  description  gives  all  that  is  pre- 
served in  the  Hook  of  Genesis  respecting  liim. 

Isaac  was  tlie  long  |)roniised  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah.  He  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  100 
and  Sarah  91  years  old  (cf.  Gn  17"- "  21").  He 
was  circumciseu  on  the  eighth  day  (Gn  21*).  He 
was  called  Isaac  ('laughter')  by  divine  command 
(Gn  17'"),  because  Abraham  had  laiirj/ierl  at  the 
thought  of  a  child  being  '  born  unto  him  that  is  an 
hundred  years  old'  (Gn  17").  The  jealuusy  of  Sarah 
being  aroused  at  the  sight  of  Ishmael,  llagar'sson, 
playing  (pnsD)  with  Is.aac,  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  tlie  tent  of  Abraham 
(Gn  21'-").  See  Haoar.  It  would  appear  from 
this  nxrrative  ((!n  21''')  that  Isaac's  earliest  days 
were  (<jent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beersheba. 

The  next  reconled  event  in  tlie  life  of  Isaac  wsis 
the  sacrifice  'in  the  land  of  .Moriah,'  when  Abra- 
ham was  bidden  of  God  to  oiler  his  'only  son  .  .  . 
Isaac'  for  a  burnt -ottering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  (Gn  22-).  I""or  remarks  upon  this  trial 
of  Abraham's  faith  see  the  article  .XiiRAllAM. 
The  beauty  of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  the  simple 
colloquy  In'tween  Abraham  and  his  son,  as  they 
went  'both  of  them  together'  to  the  appointed 
place,  Isaac  liearing  '  the  wood  of  the  burntotler- 
ing' (Gn  22'-').  The  submission  and  obedience  of 
Isaac  are  virtues  as  evidently  intende<l  to  be 
enipha-sized  in  the  narrative  as  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham. The  life  of  Isaac  was  spared  through  the 
interposition  of  'the  angel  of  the  I.,ord  '  ;  and  'a 
ram  caught  in  the  thicket  by  the  horns'  was 
oft'creil  up  by  Abraham  '  for  a  bumt-ofVering  in  the 
stead  of  his  .son'  (Gn  2*2").  Abraham  and  Isaac 
returned  to  Beersheba  (Gn  22"). 

The  death  of  .Sarah  occurred  at  Hebron  when 
I.«aac  wn-s  3ti  years  old  ((in  23');  but  I.saac  is  not 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  the 


field  of  Machpelah  and  the  burial  of  Sarah  (Gn23). 
Aliraham  is  not  stated  to  have  con.sulted  Isaac 
when  he  despatched  '  his  servant,  the  elder  of  hi< 
house  '  (Gn  24-),  to  take  a  wife  for  his  son  from  his 
country  and  kindred  in  Mesopotamia.  Rebekah, 
the  daughter  of  '  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Milcah,  the 
wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother'  (Gn  '24'*),  is 
brought  from  Mesopotamia  by  Abraham's  servant. 
Isaac,  we  are  told  (Gn  24'^),  dwelt  at  that  time  '  in 
the  land  of  the  South,'  near  Beer-lahai-roi.  Re- 
bekah became  his  wife  ;  and  Isaac  '  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  (or  '  his  father's,'  reading  v;ij  for 
teN,  as  his  mother's  name  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  section)  death.'  Isaac  joined  with  Ishmael 
in  committing  the  body  of  Abraham  to  burial  in 
the  cave  of  ilachpelah  (Gn  2.5-'). 

The  remaining  records  of  Isaac's  life  ('  the  genera- 
tions of  Isaac,'  Gn  2.5'-)  are  very  meagre.  Twin 
children  are  born  to  Rebekah  aft«r  Isaac's  entreaty 
of  J"  (Gn  25-').  In  Gn  2t>'-»  we  are  told  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  famine,  Isaac  journeyed  to  Gerar, 
but  was  warned  by  God  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt.  On  the  occasion  of  this  theophany,  Isaac 
is  told  of  the  blessing  upon  himself  and  his  seed 
because  of  the  obedience  of  his  father  Abraham 
(Gn  20°).  In  Gn  26'-"  Isaac  is  guilty  of  tlie  same 
cowardice  and  deceit  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
as  Abraham  among  the  Egyptians.  In  order,  as 
he  thought,  to  .save  his  own  life,  he  gave  out  tliat 
Rebekah  was  his  sister.  AbimelecTi,  the  Philis- 
tine king,  saw  from  a  window  '  Isaac  .  .  .  sporting 
(p:s9)  with  Rebekah'  (Gn  26"),  and  perceived  at 
once  that  she  was  hi-  wife  and  not  his  sister. 
Abimelech  justly   rebuked   Isaac ;   and  gave   his 

feople  charge  not  to  molest  either  him  or  liis  wife. 
s;iac  during  his  sojourn  in  Gerar  buiame  so 
prosperous  as  a  wheat-grower  and  herdsman  as  to 
incur  the  envy  of  the  Philistines.  They  com- 
menced a  petty  persecution  of  Lsaac,  stoiiping  up 
the  wells  which  his  father  Abraham  had  dug, 
and  which  Isaac's  servants  had  opened  a''ain. 
Abimelech  even  counselled  Isaac  to  withdraw 
from  the  country  in  the  interests  of  peace  (Gn  20'"). 
We  are  then  tolil  of  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  men, 
and  violently  claimed  by  the  Philistines  ;  these  he 
called  'Esck  ('  strife ')  and  Sitnah  ('  enmity  ').  Mov- 
ing his  encampment  still  farther  awa}',  he  dug 
another  well,  which  the  Philistines  did  not  dispute, 
and  which  Isaac  therefore  called  Hchoboth  ('  broad 
places'),  generallj'  identified  with  the  modem 
Ittihaibe,  a  well  some  '25  miles  S.  of  Beersheba. 

Isaac  subsequently  journeyed  to  Beersheba  (Gn 
'26-^),  where  J"  appeared  to  him  by  night  and 
blessed  him.  He  built  an  altar  there  to  J",  ami 
his  servants  digged  a  well.  And  while  encamped 
in  this  spot,  he  received  overtures  for  an  alliaiuo 
with  the  Philistines.  Abimelech  the  king,  Ali\i?.- 
zath  'his  friend,'  and  Phicol  the  ca|)tain  of  the 
host,  came  over  from  Gerar  ;  and  Isaac  made  a 
covenant  with  them,  and  gave  them  a  banquet. 
They  plighted  their  faith  to  him  by  an  oath 
(iVjf) ;  and  on  the  day  of  their  departure  Isiuic 
lieard  that  his  servants  had  come  upon  water  in 
the  well  they  were  digging.  Accordingly  he  gave 
the  well  the  name  of  Sltihah,  as  if  equivalent  to 
ShebuaU  ;  and  thus  the  name  liecrsheba,  according 
to  one  tradition  (cf.  foranotherGn21"),took  its  rise. 
In  the  remaining  iiiussages  in  which  Isiuic  is 
referred  to,  he  is  an  old  and  feeble  man.  In  Gn  27 
he  appears  as  a  man  u|>on  his  deathbed,  practically 
blind,  and  ilcsirous  to  bestow  his  lost  ble.s.sing 
upon  his  elder  son,  Esau,  whom  'he  loved  .  .  . 
becau.se  he  did  eat  of  bis  veni.son'  (tin  iS*). 
Through  Rchckah's  cunning,  Jacob  the  younger 
son  Hupiilants  his  brother.  Isjuic,  too  blind  to 
distinguish  l>etweeu  them  by  sight,  is  suspicious  of 
the  voice,  but  is  reo-ssured  liy  .lacob's  hair)'  gar- 
ments,  by   their  feel   and  smell.      He  pruuoiuicci 
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upon  Jacob  the  blessing  of  the  birthri;;ht,  in  words 
of  a  lii^h  poetical  strain  (Gn  27-''"^).  Sliortly  after- 
wards Esau  returns ;  and  Isaac  is  greatly  a":itated 
when  he  realizes  the  deception  practised  l)y  his 
younger  son.  But  he  cannot  go  back.  He  pro- 
nounces a  blessing— or  rather  a  prediction  of  a 
wild  and  independent  destiny — upon  his  elder  son. 

Isaac's  days  were  nearly  numbered  (Gn  2V'). 
And  Kebekah,  to  save  Jacob  from  Esau's  fury  and 
revenge,  induces  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to 
Mesopotamia,  there  to  obtain  a  wife  from  his  own 
kindred,  and  not  to  imitate  Esau  l)y  marriage 
witli  Canaanite  women.  I.saac  invokes  another 
blessing  upon  the  head  of  Jacob,  and  sends  hira 
away  to  Paddan-aram  unto  Laban,  Rebekah's 
brother  (Gn  27*'-2S»). 

Once  more  only  do  we  hear  of  Isaac  ;  and  that  is 
when  we  read  of  his  death,  after  the  return  of 
Jacob  from  his  21  years'  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  mention  of  it  occurs  just  after  the  enumera- 
tion of  Jacob's  twelve  sons ;  and  we  then  read 
that  '  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father  to  Mamre 
to  Kiriath  •  arba  (the  same  is  Hebron),  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned.'  Here  Isaac  died, 
being  180  years  old,  and  his  two  sons  Esau  and 
Jacob  buried  him  (Gn  35""'"). 

2.  These  somewhat  disjointed  notices  of  Isaac's 
life  were  drawn  from  the  three  main  sources  of 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

J  records  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah  (Gn  18''"),  and  the  fultilment  of  the  promise, 
in  Gn  21'"'.  From  the  same  source  (Gn  21'")  we 
gather  that  Isaac's  early  years  were  spent  at 
Beorsheba.  J  records  the  narrative  of  the  servant's 
journey  to  Mesopotamia ;  and  the  marriage  of 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  (Gn  24).  It  mentions  Isaac's 
inheritance  from  Abraham  and  the  sojourn  at 
Beer-lahai-roi  (Gn  25'"'-  ").  J  had  also  the  account 
of  Isaac's  dealings  Avith  the  Philistines  (Gn  26), 
and  of  the  deception  practised  by  Jacob  upon  his 
father  (Gn  27). 

E  recorded  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  expulsion 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael  (Gn  21^  *"") ;  and  from  E 
we  have  the  narrative  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gn  22'"").  Portions  also  of  Gn  27  are  ascribed  to 
E,  showing  that  this  source  contained  the  narra- 
tive of  Isaac's  commission  to  Esau  to  bring  him 
the  venison  that  he  loved,  and  of  Jacob's  deception. 

The  Isaac  narrative  in  P  was  evidently  very 
brief.  It  mentions  that  Isaac  at  40  years  of  age 
married  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  the 
Syrian  (Aramjean),  in  Paddan-aram  ;  that  his  two 
sons  were  bom  when  he  was  60  years  of  age  (Gn 
2511).  a).  26) .  lYiiif,  Esau  grieved  his  father  and  mother 
40  years  later  by  marrying  two  Hittite  wives 
(Gn  26**- ") ;  that  Isaac,  to  prevent  Jacob  marry- 
ing a  Canaanite  wife,  sent  him  to  Laban  m 
Paddan-aram  to  obtain  a  wife  from  his  kindred, 
and  blessed  him  as  he  set  forth  (Gn  27^"'-28') ;  and 
that,  after  Jacob's  return,  Isaac  died  at  Hebron  180 
years  old,  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  (Gn  SS^-""). 

3.  The  recognition  of  these  different  strata  of 
tradition  will  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  cause  of  certain  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments in  the  narrative.  Thus  attention  has  often 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Gn  27  Isaac  is  repre- 
sented as  old,  blind,  and  on  his  deathbed,  wliile 
his  death  is  recorded  as  occurring  possibly  80 
years  later  (cf.  Gn  26"  with  Gn  27'-"  and  Gn  35-''). 
But  the  narrative  in  Gn  27  is  from  the  Prophetic, 
that  in  Gn  26*"  35"  is  from  the  Priestly  tradition. 
Similarly,  whereas  in  Gn  27*'"''°  Jacob  is  sent  away 
to  escape  Esau's  vengeance,  which  will  take  a 
murderous  form  as  soon  as  Isaac  dies,  we  find  in 
Gn  27*'-28'"*  that  Isaac  sends  Jacob  away  to  take 
a  wife  from  Paddan-aram,  and  blesses  him,  ^vith- 
out  any  reference  bein"  made  to  the  blessing 
obtain^  by  guile,  which  has  been  described  in  the 


previous  chapter.  But  the  difficulty  disappear* 
when  wc  liiul  that  Gn  27'""  is  from  the  Prophetic, 
and  Gn  27^''-28"  is  from  the  Priestly  source,  luii 
tliat  the  two  traditions  are  combined,  though  not 
harmonized. 

The  great  similarity  between  the  story — though 
not  harmonized — of  the  repudiation  of  Rebek.ih  by 
Isaac  at  the  court  of  Abimelech  at  Gerar,  and  the 
story  of  the  repudiation  of  Sarah  by  Abraham, 
likewise  at  the  court  of  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar, 
will  have  occurred  to  all  readers.  The  Abraham 
narrative  (Gn  20)  is  from  E;  the  Ismic  narrali^o 
(Gn  20*"")  is  from  J.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  two  traditions  are  dilierent  versions  of  the 
same  event. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in  Gn  25^,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Isaac  was  60  years  old  when 
Jacob  and  Esau  were  bom,  and  those  given  in  Gn 
3.'>'*,  where  it  is  stated  that  Isaac  died  at  the  age 
of  180,  we  should  infer  that  Isaac's  deatli  occurred 
only  10  years  before  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt 
(Gn  47'°).  Moreover,  by  a  comparison  of  the  data 
of  Joseph's  age  (Gn  41-'*'  45")  with  tliose  of  Jacob's 
age  (Gn  47"),  it  would  appear  that  Isaac  was  137 
years  old  when  Jacob  went  to  Haran. 

4.  The  position  of  Isaac  in  the  narrative  is  not 
so  conspicuous  or  so  attractive  as  that  of  Abraham 
or  of  Jacob.  He  impersonates,  as  it  were,  the 
peaceful,  obedient,  and  submissive  qualities  of  an 
equable  trust  in  God,  distinct  alike  from  the 
transcendent  faith  of  Abraham,  and  from  that 
lower  type  which  La  Jacob  was  learned  through 
discipline  and  purged  from  self-will.  There  are 
but  a  few  items  upon  the  strength  of  which  a 
picture  of  Isaac's  character  can  be  constructed. 
But  the  submission  shown  at  the  crisis  of  sacrilice 
(Gn  22),  the  lonely  meditation  at  eventide  (Gn 
24®),  the  intercession  on  his  wife's  behalf  (Gn2.j-'), 
Jacob's  allusion  to  the  object  of  his  father's  fear 
(Gn  31*^),  are  details  which  supply  features  of 
greater  dignity  and  grace  than  are  suggested  by 
the  mention  of  his  fondness  for  good  food  in  Gn 
25^  27*.  He  is,  however,  a  subordinate  figure  as 
compared  with  Abraham  and  Jacob;  and  the  lower 
level  at  which  he  seems  to  stand  is  implied  in  Gn 
26',  where  the  covenant  of  blessiijg  is  granteil  to 
Isaac  and  his  seed,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but 
for  their  father  Abraham's  sake. 

It  was  not  without  significance  for  the  Israelites 
that  the  prehistoric  founders  of  their  race  were 
not  all  of  heroic  mould.  The  ordinary  materials 
of  Hebrew  life,  as  represented  in  Is£iac  and  Jacob, 
were  selected  to  be  the  channels  of  special  revela- 
tion no  less  than  the  more  splendid  and  striking 
personality  of  their  father  Abraham.  Isaac  was 
similar  to  the  majority  in  every  community,  yield- 
ing, easy-going,  stationary,  content  to  receive  the 
promise  without  realizing  the  extent  or  nature  of 
the  privilege.  The  events  of  his  life  are  associated 
with  a  few  localities,  all  (except  Mamre,  Gn  35'""-") 
within  a  restricted  area  in  S.  Palestine.  His 
encampments  at  Beer-lahai-roi,  Gerar,  and  Beer- 
slieba  form  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  varied  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob.  The  typical 
service  of  one  of  the  patriarchs  was  rendered  in 
quietness  and  sitting  stUl. 

5.  lieferenres  in  the  New  Testament.  —  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  t^vice  referred  to  in  the  NT. 

(1)  He  11"-'^  where  the  writer  brings  out  the 
triumph  of  Abraham's  faith  in  the  conflict  between 
the  altection  of  a  father  and  the  duty  of  obedience  ; 

(2)  Ja  2-',  where  the  apostle  appeals  to  the  fjreat 
deed  of  sacrifice  as  against  the  perversion  of  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  In  each  case  the 
submission  of  Isaac  plays  its  part,  but  only  a 
secondary  part,  in  the  argument  of  the  writer. 

6.  The  ureat  importance  attached  by  the  Jews 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaao  it 
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worthy  of  attention.  '  The  Jewa  implore  the 
mercy  of  God  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  aa  Christians 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ'  (Mayor,  Ep.  James,  p. 
97).  In  the  subtnission  of  Isa<-ic  was  seen  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  race.  Cf.  2'arg.  on  Mic  7" 
'  Remember  for  us  the  binding  of  Isaac.'  Pcsikta 
It.  Kahana,  '  For  the  merit  of  Isaac  who  oll'cred 
himself  upon  the  altar,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be 
He,  will  hereafter  raise  the  dead '  (Buber). 

Amongst  many  strange  Jewish  traditions  respect- 
ing Isaac  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Targ.  Jerus. 
on  Gn  27',  \\  here  Isjiac's  blindness  is  accounted  for 
'  because  when  his  father  was  binding  him,  he  had 
seen  the  throne  of  glory,  and  from  that  time  his 
ejyes  had  be^un  to  darken.'  Even  more  strange  is 
the  altercation  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  wliicli, 
according  to  the  Targuiii  of  Palestine,  led  to  tliu 
sacrifice  of  Isaac :  '  And  it  was  after  these  things 
that  Isaac  and  Ishmael  contended  ;  and  Ishiiiuul 
said.  It  is  right  that  I  should  inherit  what  is  the 
father's,  because  I  am  his  tiistborn  son.  And 
Isaac  said.  It  is  right  that  I  should  inherit  what  is 
the  father's,  because  I  am  the  son  of  Sarah  his 
wife,  and  thou  art  the  sou  of  Ilagar  the  handmaid 
of  my  mother.  Ishmael  answered  and  said,  I  am 
more  righteous  than  thou,  because  I  was  circum- 
cised at  thirteen  years ;  and  if  it  had  been  iny  will 
to  hinder,  they  should  not  have  delivered  me  to  bo 
circumcised  ;  but  thou  wast  circumcised  a  child  of 
eight  daj's  ;  if  thou  hadst  had  knowledge,  perhaps 
they  could  not  have  delivered  thee  to  ue  circum- 
cised. Isaac  answered  and  said.  Behold  now, 
to-day  I  am  thirty  and  six  years  old  ;  and  if  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  were  to  require  all  my 
members,  I  would  not  hesitate.  These  words  were 
heard  before  the  Lord  of  the  World,  and  the  Word 
(Memra)  of  the  Lord  at  once  tried  Abraham ' 
(Etheiidge's  translation). 

7.  Though  not  enii)loyed  for  that  purpose  in  the 
writings  of  the  NT  (j-et  cf.  Ko  8"-),  tiie  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  was  largelj'  made  use  of  by  the  Fathers  as 
typical  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  earliest 
use  of  it  in  this  connexion  appears  to  be  Ep.  liarn. 
ch.  7,  'Because  He  was  in  His  own  person  alxjut 
to  offer  the  vessel  of  His  Spirit  a  sacrifice  for  our 
sins,  that  the  type  also  which  was  given  in  Isaac, 
who  was  oH'erea  upon  the  altar,  should  be  ful- 
filled'  (Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  251). 
Iremeus  speaks  of  Abraham  havin"  yielded  up  his 
son  as  a  sacrifice  in  onlcr  that  God  might  also  be 
pleased  to  give  His  only  Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  our 
redemption  (npoOu^uits  rdi'  tdiov  fioyr^ffij  Kai  dyaTtjrdy 
rapaxupijjas  Ovaiav  t(^  Ofi^,  tva  Kal  o  Otdi  fudotrriaTj 
inrip  Tov  ffv^p^uiTOi  avToD  irai^wf  rir  tSioi'  fiovoyf;'!]  Kal 
iyaTnjrdv  vldv  dvfftav  vapaax^^*'  '^^  XiTpujffiy  i}^icTipav, 
ed.  Stieren,  i.  572).  Cf.  August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xvi.  32. 
B.  The  Tutwie  '  Isaac'  It  would  apjiear  that  the 
name  I.sanc,  derived  from  the  root  pnx,  and  mean- 
ing '  laugh,'  was  connected  in  jiopular  Israelite 
tradition  with  incidents  preceding  or  attending  the 
birth  of  the  patriarch.  It  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  these  traditions 
was  occasioned  by  the  stories  based  upon,  or 
suggested  by,  the  popular  etymology  of  the  name. 
At  least  three  dillerent  explanations  seciii  to  have 
been  given,  in  order  to  account  for  the  name  ;  thu 
compuer  of  Genesis  has  faithfully  rejiroduccd  them 
all.  (1)  In  Gn  17"  (T)  'Abram  laughed'  at  the 
idea  of  a  son  being  bom  to  him  in  his  old  age  ; 
(2)  in  Gn  18"  we  are  told  that  'Surah  lauglnil 
within  herself  at  the  prediction  that  she  should 
bear  a  son  ;  (3)  in  Gn  21'  Sarah,  after  the  birth  of 
the  chiUl,  is  represented  assaying,  'God  hatli  pro- 
pared  laughter  (?■:.)  for  me.'  The  continuation  of 
the  same  verse,  however,  suggests  that  there  was 
yet  another  version  of  the  wiiiie  tradition,  accord- 
ing  to  which  the  laughter  wa.s  neither  that  of  in- 
credulity on  the  part,  of  Abruhaiii  and  Surah,  nor 


that  of  joy  on  the  part  of  Sarah,  but  that  of 
deri-sion  on  the  part  of  those  who  heard  the  news, 
and  who  would  laugh  at  one  so  old  becoming  a 
mother:  ' every  one  will  laugh  at  me.'  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  the  same  root  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  '  playing '  in  the  story  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac  (Gn  2P),  and  als3  in  that  of  Isaac  and 
Rebekah  (Gn  26"). 

A  fanciful  Rabbinic  derivation  for  the  name  ex- 
plained it  to  be  a  compound  of  two  words  p-n-x^ 
'  the  out-going  of  statute,'  as  if  in  Isaac  was  to  be 
discerned  a  development  of  the  religious  faith  of 
Abraham  (Hamburger,  liE,  s.v.). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  '  Isjiac'  may  possibly 
be  a  truncated  loriu  for  '  Isaac-el,'  on  the  analogy 
of  '  Isra-el,'  '  Ishraa-el,'  and  possibly  '  Joseph-el ' 
and  '  Jacob-el '  (cf.  Gray's  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper 
Names,  p.  214). 

See  further,  for  several  questions  connected  with 
the  story  of  Isaac,  and  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
character  of  the  patriarchal  narratives,  art.  Jacob. 

H.  E.  Rylb. 
ISAIAH.- 

Introductlon. 
L  Name. 

iL  Pereonal  History, 
UL  Structure  and  Contents  of  the  Book  of  Uaiah. 

(A)  Ch».  l-as  ;  (11)  36-39 ;  (C)  10-fla. 
Iv.  Authenticity  of  the  Book. 
V.  Messianic  Prophecies  in  cha,  1-39. 
vi.  The  Theology  of  Isaiah, 
vii.  Keli^'ious  Heforms  in  Isaiah's  time. 
Tiii.  The  Historical  Cliapters,  o(i  39. 
ix.  Prophecies  certainly  not  Isaiah's  id  1-38. 
X.  Structure  and  date  of  cha.  40-68. 
xi.  Theolo^ry  of  chs.  40-68. 
(a)  Chs.  ■li>-55. 
<t)  Chs.  5G-Ca 
Literature. 

Although  anticipated  by  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
manj'  of  his  leading  doctrines,  and  excelled 
both  by  Jeremiah  and  the  great  I'rophet  of  the 
Exile  in  depth  of  personal  experience  and  width 
of  religious  outlook,  Isaiah  was  nevertheless 
the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  —  by  the 
strength  of  his  personality,  the  wisdom  of  his 
statesmanship,  the  length  and  unbroken  assurance 
of  his  ministry,  the  almost  unaided  service  which 
he  rendered  to  Judah  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  her 
liistory,  the  purity  and  grandeur  of  his  style,  and 
the  inlluence  he  exerted  on  subsequent  prophecy. 

I.  Name.  —  The  English  name  Isaiah  is  an 
approximate  transliteration  of  the  abbreviated 
form  y'isha'i/ah  ."!.;?;,  which  appears  as  the  title  of 
the  jirophet's  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  occurs 
besides  as  the  n.'iiue  of  several  individuals  in  post- 
exilic  writings  i.;/.r  8'-",  Neli  H-",  1  Ch  3-')-  The 
full  and  older  form  is  Yishtiyahtl  i.i.'jp;  (Gr.  'Hcrofat, 
Lat.  Esaias  aud  Uaias),  by  which  the  prophet  him- 
self is  always  called  in  the  text  of  his  l)Ook  (cf.  1' 
etc.)  and  in  the  historical  writings  of  the  OT  (2  K 
l'J-%  2Cli  2(i=^  3-2-"-");  also  of  other  .lews,  1  Ch 
'27i'- ''  20-*.  It  means  'J"  is  salvation,'  an<l  ia 
therefore  synonymous  with  the  frequent  Jiishiia 
or  Jeshua  (Jesus)  tiBfi.i-  or  i\v:,  and  llo.iai  iT^i,  cf. 
the  Hcb.  Elisha  I'r'Vf  'God  is,  or  G>k1  of,  Salvation" ; 
Eliihiia  ii-'^K,  Is/ii  T-!.  etc.,  the  Salwcan  or  Him- 
yaritic  forms  SKyfi'  and  vn-Sn,  and  the  1'Iki'M.  1'f\ 

II.  1'KH.soNAL  Hl.sTOKV.— The  exact  limits  which 
we  are  led  to  o-ssign  to  Isaiah's  career  depend  on 
the  conclusions  we  have  still  to  reach  with  regard  to 
several  disp\ited  (Hjrtions  of  his  book.  Generally 
»;>eaking,  however,  we  may  soy  that  he  prophesieil 
from  the  year  in  which  kmg  I'/ziah  dird  (li.C.  7-10 
or  730)  to  the  year  of  the  sudden  deliverance  of 
.lerusjilcni  from  Sciuiaclierib,  7Ul,  ami  |His>ibly 
stime  years  after  this,  Isaiah  was  tlicrofure  boiu 
about  7tJ0  (seven  years  before  the  reputtnl  foumla- 
tion  of  Rome),  was  a  child  when  Amo.t  BpiH-ared 
at  Bethel  (c.  75.%  or  750).  and  a  youth  when  llu>-ca 
began  to  prophesy  in  N.   Israel.     Micah  was  hii 
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younper  contemporary.  Isaiah  prophesied  uiuler 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Jndah.  The  chief  political  events  of  his  life  were 
the  ascent  of  the  great  soldier  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
to  the  throne  of  Assyria  in  745,  with  a  new  policy 
of  conquest  ;  the  league  of  Aram  and  N.  Israel  in 
735,  and  tlieir  invasion  of  Judah,  which  moved 
Ahaz  to  call  Assyria  to  his  help  ;  Tiglath-jiileser's 
capture  of  Damascus,  and  the  captivity  oi  (;ilead 
and  Galilee  in  734  ;  the  invasion  of  N.  Palestine  by 
Salinanassar  IV.  in  725,  with  the  long  siege  of 
Samaria  which  fell  to  his  successor  Sargon  in  or 
about  721  ;  Sargon's  defeat  of  Egypt  on  her  border 
at  Raphia  in  719  ;  Sargon's  invasion  of  Palestine  in 
711  with  the  reduction  of  Ashdod,  and  his  defeat 
of  Merodach-baladan  and  capture  of  Babylon  in  7U'J ; 
Sennacherib's  succession  in  705,  and  invasion  of 
Palestine  in  701  ;  his  encounter  with  Egypt  at 
Eltekeh  on  the  borders  of  Philistia  and  Judah  ;  his 
capture  of  Ekron  and  siege  of  Jerusalem,  witli  tlie 
pestilence  that  overtook  him  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt ;  and  his  retreat  from  Palestine,  with 
the  consequent  relief  of  Jerusalem — all  in  701. 
About  695  (some  say  about  690  or  even  6S5) 
Hezekiah  was  succeeded  by  Manasseh.  Whether 
Isaiah  lived  into  the  reign  of  the  latter  is  very 
doubtful.  We  have  no  prophecies  from  him  later 
than  Hezekiah's  reign,  perhaps  none  after  701.* 
The  Mishna  (Jebamoth  496 ;  cf.  Sanhedr.  1036) 
says  that  he  was  slain  by  Manasseh.  The  apocry- 
phal work,  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  which  was 
wTitten  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Christian 
cent,  (only  an  Ethiopic  version  is  extant :  see 
Dillmann's  ed.  with  a  Latin  translation,  Leipzig, 
1877),  attirms  that  Isaiah's  martyrdom  consisted  in 
being  sawn  asunder,  which  Justin  Martyr  repeats 
(Dial.  c.  Tri/ph.  ch.  120,  c.  A.D.  150).  Whether 
this  be  true,  and  whether  it  is  alluded  to  in  He 
11",  we  cannot  tell.     See  next  article. 

Isaiah  is  called  the  son  of  Amo?  (i'lCij  1'  2'  etc.), 
who  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  Viy 
various  Christian  Fathers,  with  the  prophet  Amos 
(oiDj;).  A  Jewish  tradition  (Megilla  106)  makes 
Isaiah  nephew  of  king  Amaziah  ;  and  his  royal 
descent  has  been  inferred  from  his  familiarity  with 
successive  monarchs  of  Judah,  and  his  general  politi- 
cal influence.  A  stronger  reason  than  these  might 
be  dra\vn  from  the  presence  in  his  name  of  J",  which 
appears  to  have  been  confined  at  the  earlier  periods 
of  Israel's  history  to  proper  names  of  the  royal 
houses.  But  even  this  is  not  conclusive,  and  one 
really  knows  nothingof  either  Isaiah's  forefathers 
or  his  upbringing.  He  was  married,  his  wife  is 
called  '  tlie  prophetess '  (8'),  and  he  had  two  sons 
to  whom  he  gave  names  symbolic  of  those  aspects 
of  the  nation's  history  which  he  enforced  in  his 
prophecies  :  She' ar-yashub,  '  a  remnant  shall  re- 
turn,' who  was  old  enough  in  736-735  to  be  taken 
by  his  father  when  he  went  to  face  king  Ahaz 
(7'),  and  Maker  •  shalal  ■  hash  ■  baz  '  spoil  •  speeds- 
booty-hastes,'  who  was  bom  about  a  year  later  (S'"*). 
The  legend  that  Isaiah  was  twice  married  has  been 
deduced  from  the  false  inference  that  the  '  young 
woman  of  marriageable  age,'  n'^Sirr  of  7",  was  his 
wife.  By  this  expression  the  prophet  probably 
did  not  mean  a  definite  individual. 

The  most  certain  and  significant  fact  about 
Isaiah  is  that  he  was  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of 
Jerusalem, t  and  had  constant  access  to  the  court 
and  presence  of  the  king.  Jerusalem  is  Isaiah's 
'immediate  and  ultimate  regard,  the  centre  and 
return  of  all  his  thoughts,  the  hinge  of  the  history 
of  his  time,  the  summit  of  those  brilliant  hopes 

•  Eichhom  and  MoUer,  quoted  by  Vatke,  EiT\l.  620,  assigned 
chB.  40-66  to  reign  of  Manasseh.  None  of  the  titles  in  the  Bk. 
of  laiiah  atlirm  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh. 

f  Some  deduce  from  2  K  20*  that  he  lived  in  *  the  middle '  or 
lower  city '  (Cheyne,  Encyl,  Brit.^  xiii.  37S). 


with  wliich  he  fills  tlie  future.  He  has  traced  for  us 
the  main  features  of  her  jiositioii  and  .some  of  tlie 
lines  of  her  construction,  many  of  the  great  figures 
of  her  streets,  the  fasliions  of  her  women,  tlie 
arrival  of  embassies,  the  ell'ect  of  rumours.  He 
has  painted  her  aspect  in  triumph,  in  siege,  in 
famine,  and  in  earthquake  :  war  filling  her  vallej's 
with  chariots,  and  again  nature  rolling  tides  of 
fruitfulness  up  to  her  very  gates ;  her  moods  of 
worship,  panic,  and  profligacy.  If  he  takes  widei 
observation  of  mankind,  Jerusalem  is  his  wat*h 
tower.  It  is  for  her  defence  he  biittles  through 
fiftj'  years  of  statesmanshij),  and  all  liis  prophecy 
mav  he  said  to  travail  in  anguish  for  her  new  birtli.' 
III.  Structure  and  Cuntknts  of  tiik  Book 
OF  LsAIAH. — The  book  which  bears  Isaiah's  name 
consists  of  66  chapters,  which  f.-ill  into  two  very 
distinct  collections  of  proplietic  discourses  :  chs. 
1-35  and  chs.  40-G6,  which  are  se])arate<J  by  a 
stretch  of  narrative  or  history,  chs.  36-39. 

A.  Clis.  1-35  are  further  divisible  into  at  least 
five  sections — (1)  1-12  a  series  of  orations  upon  the 
religious  and  political  state  both  of  Judah  in  face 
of  invasions  by  Assyria  and  by  the  confederates 
S3Tria  and  N.  Israel,  and  of  N.  Israel  in  face  of 
an  invasion  hy  Assyria ;  as  well  as  upon  the 
Messianic  future  of  Israel.  There  is  also  a  series 
of  narratives  recounting  Isaiah's  call  (6),  his  inter- 
view witli  king  Aliaz  (7),  and  other  measures  that 
he  took  (S) ;  as  well  as  a  song  of  praise  (12).  This 
section  seems  composed  of  independent  grouiis  of 
oracles.  Ch.  1  appears  to  stand  by  itself,  and 
carries  a  title  which  more  than  covers  the  contents  of 
the  whole  section,  '  the  reigns  which  it  enumerates 
exhaust  the  range  of  Isaiah's  career.'  At  the  head 
of  ch.  2  there  is  another  title  which  appears  to  cover 
2-4,  which  form  a  unity  by  themselves.  Cli.  5 
stands  apart  from  them,  ami  is  itself  composed  of 
independent  pieces.  Then  we  have  the  pieces  of 
narrative :  6  by  itself  on  the  prophet's  vision 
in  the  year  Uzziah  died,  and  7-8*  containing  more 
oracles  and  running  out  into  others  8'-9',  all  of 
them  apparently  from  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  9^-10*, 
along  with  5-''*,  which  obviously  belongs  to  them, 
from  an  oracle  against  N.  Israel.  lO''*"  is  an 
oracle  against  Assyria,  and  ch.  11  consists  of  two 
prophecies,  one  of  the  Messiah  (w.'-"),  the  other  of 
the  restoration  of  all  Israel  (vv. "•'«).  Ch.  12  is  the 
lyric  already  alluded  to.  (2)  Chs.  13-23  contain  a 
series  of  oracles  upon  heathen  nations,  ^^ith  a  few 
upon  Judah,  but  none  upon  N.  Israel.  13-14^ 
treats  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  ;  14-''""  is  on  Assyria, 
and  w.^-^  against  the  Philistines,  assignee!  by 
its  title  to  the  year  of  Ahaz'  death ;  15.  16  on 
Moab ;  17''"  on  the  fall  of  D.amascus  and  N. 
Israel ;  w.''-",  the  repulse  of  Assyria ;  18,  the 
same  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  Ethiopia  ;  19  on 
Egypt — vv.'*-^  appear  to  be  separate  from  vv.'""; 
20  on  Egypt,  with  a  bit  of  narrative  that  points  to 
Sargon's  march  against  her  about  711  ;  21'""'  on 
Babylon,  '  oracle  of  the  wUdemess  of  the  sea,' 
yy  li.  12  Qu  EJom,  vv.'^-"  on  Arabia;  22'""  against 
Jerusalem  during  a  siege,  and  vv.'°""  against 
Shebna,  a  statesman  of  Judali ;  23'""  on  Tyre, 
with  an  appendix  w.""".  (3)  24-27,  an  apoca 
lyptic  prophecy,  describing  the  judgment  ot  tlie 
whole  world  oy  supernatural  convulsions,  the 
blessedness  of  Israel  who  shall  be  rescued,  and 
the  resurrection  of  their  dead.  (4)  28-33,  a  series 
of  oracles  reflecting,  apparently,  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  Isaiah's  day  ;  28'""  predictive  of  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  w.'"^  a  controversy  with  the  dis- 
solute politicians  of  Jerusalem  ;  29'"'  the  abasement 
and  subsequent  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  w."'*  the 
spiritual  stupidity  of  Jerusalem,  vv.""^-'  exposure  of 
a  conspiracy  of  the  court  with  Egypt,  suddenly 
changing  to  a  prediction  of  the  future  deliverance  ; 
30'""  a  return  to  the  Egyptian  alliance  with  denon- 
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ciations,  w."'-'"  a  picture  of  the  Messianic  age, 
vv.-''"'"  apocalyptic  ju(l;^iiieiit  on  Assj-iia ;  31  tlie 
Egj'ptian  alliance,  willi  a  promise  for  Israel  and 
doom  on  Assyria ;  32'""  a  picture  of  tlie  Messianic 
aj,'e,  vv."-"  against  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  vv.'""** 
anollier  picture  of  the  future ;  33  denunciation  of 
an  invader  of  Judah,  and  atlirniation  of  her 
deliverance.  (5)  Chs.  34.  35,  Israel's  triumph  over 
Edom,  return  from  exile,  and  blessedness. 

B.  Then  follows  the  historical  section  36-39,  of 
which  30  f.  narrates  Sennacherih's  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem  ;  38,  Ilezekiah's  sickness 
and  cure,  with  his  hynm  ;  and  3"J,  Merodach-bal- 
adan's  emba.ssy  to  Ilezekiah. 

C.  Chs.  40-C6,  the  real  or  a-ssumed  standpoint  of 
the  bulk  of  which  is  the  end  of  the  IJahylonian 
exile,  though  there  are  some  chapters  which  appear 
to  liave  been  written  in  Palestine.     (See  below.) 

IV.    CniTICISM    OF   THE  AUTHENTICITY   OF   THE 

Book. — The  preceding  analysis  reveals  not  only 
that  the  lik.  of  Isaiah  is  the  combination  of  several 
earlier  collections  of  oracles  (ch.  1  a  general  preface, 
(a)  2-12  consisting  of  minor  collections,  (6)  13-27, 
(r)  28-35,  ((/)  30-39  (?),  (e)  40-00),  but  also  that, 
while  many  of  these  have  obviously  risen  from  the 
circumstances  of  Isaiah's  own  day,  others  reflect 
other  periods,  especially  the  Babylonian  exile,  and 
some,  e.y.  the  apocalyptic  pas-sa^es,  betray  q  style 
and  temper  very  dillerent  from  tne  oracles  that  ue- 
long  to  I.saiah's  lifetime.  Moreover,  while  some 
of  the  collections  are  entitled  Isaiah's,  others  make 
no  claim  to  be  from  his  hand.  Nevertheless, 
though  Ibn  Ezra  hinted  a  few  doubts  and  Calvin 
wrote  as  if  he  felt  that  ch.  55  at  least  was  '  uttered 
during  the  captivity  in  Babylon '  (on  55'),  up  to 
the  end  of  last  century  the  book  was  universally 
understood  to  be  covered  by  the  title  in  its  lirst 
verse,  and  therefore  as  Isaiah's  throughout.  About 
1780,  J.  B.  Koppe  in  the  Germ.  ed.  of  Lowth's 
Cuynmcntary  was  the  lirst  to  undermine  this  posi- 
tion. He  was  followed  by  Eichhorn  (Introd.  iii. 
70),  and  by  Diiderlein  (h.sain.1,  1TS9,  Pra-f.  xii), 
who  takes  it  as  obvious  that  40 11'.  are  by  an 
anonymous  prophet  about  the  end  of  the  Exile. 
(Vatke  refers  to  a  more  detailed  proof  of  this  by 
J.  E.  .lusti).  Not  without  opposition  from  the 
conservative  school  (e.g.  J.  V.  Jloller,  De  authentia 
oracc.  Es.  cc.  40-00),  this  view  was  developed  by 
the  ^eat  critics  of  the  beginning  of  this  century; 
and  It  was  further  perceived  that  if  40-06  be  exilic, 
parts  of  1-39  must  also  fall  to  the  same  date.  In 
13'-14^  21'-"'  34.  35  As.syria  is  no  longer  as  in 
Isaiah's  day  the  dominant  world  power,  nor  do 
these  oracles  emphasize  Jerusalem  as  the  inviolate 
fortress  of  (iod.  Babylon  takes  Assyria's  place,  her 
fall  is  imminent,  I.srael  is  in  exile  but  about  to  be 
restored.  To  these  non-Isaian  chapters  the  critics 
added  24-27,  which,  although  they  appear  to  have 
some  reflections  of  the  age  before  the  Exile,  and  do 
not  allude  to  Babylon,  yet  contain  phra.ses  descrip- 
tive of  the  Exile  as  actual,  with  promises  of  Israel's 
deliverance  thcrolrom,  and  hojics  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Zion,  and  the  rcpojiulation  of  the  Holy 
Land.  To  this  list  of  exilic  and  post-exilic  oracles 
some  addeil  ch.  12,  and  it  was  agreed  that  IS-IO'-" 
was  an  oracle  older  than  Isaiah's  time,  to  which 
Isaiah  himself  added  10"- ".  All  the  rest  of  the 
discourses  in  1-39,  .siive  for  some  glosses,  were  still 
regarded  lus  Isaiah's  own. 

Such  was  virtually  the  position  of  criticism  down 
to  IS',10.  It  had  l)eon  established  by  Ccseniua, 
Ewald,  Knobcl,  and  Keuss,  and  was  »upi)orted  by 
Kuenen  (in  I8G3),  Chcyne  {Is.  chronul.  arranr/fii, 
1870,  Prophceies  of  Is.  1880-81,  though  there  ia 
little  introduction  in  this  vol.,  and  Knc  lirit.  art. 
'  Isaiah,'  18S1  ;  se«  bilow  on  40-00),  Pelitzsch  (who 
had  previously  argued  for  the  unity  of  the  book, 
but  m  1879~S0  interpreted  40-66  as  from  the  close 


of  the  Exile ;  see  more  fully  his  Cumm.*  1889,  Eng. 
ed.  1S90),  W.  R.  Smith  {Propfi.  of  Isr.  ISS2), 
Driver  [Isaiah,  Life  and  Times,  1888),  G.  A.  Smith 
[Tfie  Expositor's  Bible,  1888),  Dillmann  (1.S90). 
Some  of  these  carried  their  doubts  further  than 
the  passages  described  above.  To  the  non-Isaian 
oracles  some  added  23""'*,  some  the  whole  of  23, 
some  19  in  whole  or  part,  and  some  even  .33. 
Others  (see  below)  denied  the  unity  of  40-66. 
Even  conservative  critics  like  Oehler,  von  Orelli, 
and  Bredenkamp  accepted  40-66  as  from  another 
than  Isaiah,  but  the  latter  two  ar-nied  for  the 
authenticity  of  several  of  the  dispute.!  passages  in 
1-39,  Bredenkamp  and  Klostermann  for  some  in 
40-66. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  in 
common  with  all  the  prophetic  writings,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  still  more  rigorous  analysis  and 
criticism,  with  the  result  that  while  Kirkjiatrick 
{Doci.  of  the  Propliets,  1892),  Driver  [Introd.'),  and 
Skinner  [Cnmbndye  Bible  for  Schools,  1S96)  Jkdhere 
in  the  main  to  the  position  of  the  majority  of 
critics  before  1890,  Duhm  (in  Nowack's  Hand- 
kommentar,  1892),  Hackmann  {Die  Zukunftseniytr- 
tung  des  Jes.  1S93),  Cheyne  {Introd.  to  the  Bh.  of 
Is.  1895,  cf.  his  edition  of  the  text  and  translation 
in  Haupt's  SPOT,  1898),  have  ca-st  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  many  more  portions  of  1-39.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  thorough  analysis  to 
which  those  critics  have  subjected  the  text  of  1-.39 
has  been  successful  in  discovering  a  number  of  late 
glosses  and  other  insertions  in  the  genuine  jiro- 
phecies  of  Isaiah.  In  all  the  prophetic  books  the 
presence  of  such  is  now  generally  recognized.  But 
Duhm,  Hackmann,  and  Cheyne  have  cut  more 
deeply  than  this,  and  subtracted  from  Isaiah  long 
])assage3  which  were  previously  regarded  as 
genuine.  Their  reasons  are  sometimes  mainly 
subjective ;  they  base  their  conclusions  upon  the 
precarious  distinction  between  the  real  Isaian  style 
and  what  they  consider  to  be  imitations  of  it,  or 
infer  them  from  a  change  of  rhythm.  The  feature 
of  Duhm's  able  essay  is  the  relegation  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  passages  to  the  2nd  and  even 
to  the  1st  cent,  before  Christ.  He  founds  this 
upon  their  apocalyptic  character,  but  he  reserves 
for  Isaiah  not  a  few  oracles  and  phra-ses  quite 
as  apocalyptic  as  those  he  transfers  to  the  late 
date.  In  tlie  latter,  too,  there  are  historical  allu- 
sions which  are  suitable  to  the  Assyrian  period ; 
Duhm  either  alters  the  reading  of  these,  or  strains 
their  meaning  to  suit  the  Greek  period.  And, 
tinally,  there  is  the  almost  indubit^ible  fact  which 
he  fails  to  discredit,  that  the  prophetic  Canon  was 
so  fixed  by  Ii.C.  200  as  to  render  impossible 
the  inclusion  within  it  of  the  prophetic  Book  of 
Daniel.  Duhm,  indeed,  argues  that  the  latter  was 
excluded  because  of  its  apocalyptic  character  ;  but 
if  he  is  ri'dit,  the  same  reason  should  have  excluded 
from  the  Bk.  of  Isaiah  the  passages  which,  l>ecause 
of  their  apocalyptic  character,  Duhm  assigns  to 
the  2nd  cent.  "This  argument  therefore,  for  the 
presence  in  Isaiah  of  features  of  so  late  a  date, 
may  be  said  to  have  failed  (for  details  see  Ex- 
positor,  July  to  Dec  l.sy2,  and  Crit.  Bevietc, 
1893).  HacKmann  {op.  cit.  p.  143 IT.)  denies  to 
Isaiah  the  two  pictures  of  the  Messiah  Q'"*  and 
lli-K — the  former  on  the  grounds  that  it  starts 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state  which  was  not 
actual  in  Isaiah's  lime,  and  implies  a  rejection  of 
the  reigning  king,  Ahaz  or  Ilezekiah,  and  a  oon- 
tidcnco  in  an  unliorn  One,  which  it  is  iuconoeir- 
alde  to  associate  with  Isaiah.  It  suits  lictter  a 
time  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  and  the 
peojile  hiui  not  independent  existence.  The  do- 
strurtion  of  David's  dynii-ity  is  also  implied,  he 
thinks,  by  II''*,  the  picture  of  universal  fence  in 
which  and  the  *  sopemataral '  elomenta  are  farther 
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Bvraptoms  of  a  late  date.  These  reasons  are  aiiy- 
tliin^  but  conclusive.  Few  will  doubt  that  the 
delinquencies  of  Ahaz  furnished  suUicient  occasion 
to  Isaiah  for  his  hope  of  the  appearance  of  a  real 
clianiiiion  and  righteous  ruler  of  Israel.  It  is 
equally  hard  to  believe  the  great  prophet  incap- 
able, at  that  age  in  Israel,  of  a  dream  of  universal 
peace  ;  one  might  as  well  argue  that  such  a  dream 
was  impossible  in  the  post-exilic  period  (to  which 
Hackmann  relegates  it)  because  many  of  the  writ- 
ings of  tlie  latter,  like  Jl  4  and  '  Zt.c '  10,  exhibit  a 
rude  delight  in  war.  The  truth  is  that  among  all 
nations  and  in  all  periods  of  their  history  the  hope 
of  peace  has  existed  along  with  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  war,  and  even  with  a  delight  in  it. 
Hackmann  finds  a  more  plausible  reason  (147  f.) 
for  a  late  date  for  these  passages  in  their  lan^ua^e, 
« hich  bears  a  few  post-exilic  features.  He  also 
denies  to  Isaiah  the  well-known  pas.sage  2-'°,  re- 
peated in  Mic  4'"°,  on  the  ground  that  its  ideals  of 
the  sovereignty  of  J"  over  foreign  nations,  their 
adoption  of  His  law,  the  supremacy  of  the  temple, 
and  universal  peace,  a^ee  better  with  a  post-exilic 
llian  with  a  pre-exilic  date  (so,  too,  Mitchell, 
Isaiah,  a  Study  of  Chaps,  i.-xii..  New  York,  ISO", 
108  ir. ).  On  the  last  point  an  answer  has  been 
given  above  ;  nor  on  any  of  the  others  is  there 
anything  incompatible  with  a  date  in  the  8th 
centurj'.  (So  even  Duhm  :  on  the  details  .see  the 
present  writer's  Twelve  Proph.  i.  365  f.).  Cheyne, 
who  had  previously  (see  above)  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  critics  as  to  what  were  Isaiah's 
authentic  prophecies,  stated  modifications  of  his 
views  in  the  JQR  for  1891  f.,  and  in  1895  published 
his  very  able  and  thorough  Introd.  to  the  Bk.  of 
Isainh,  in  which,  wliile  accepting  some  of  Dulims 
and  Hackmann's  results,  he  went  stOl  further  and 
withdrew  nearly  a  third  of  1-12  from  Isaiah,  and 
from  the  oracles  hitherto  regarded  as  genuine  in 
13-  S-i  nearly  a  half.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
his  argument  in  details.  His  general  principle 
must  be  regarded  as  sound  by  all  who  have  worked 
at  the  text  of  the  prophets,  viz.  that  to  the  oracles 
of  even  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  later  genera- 
tions of  Israel  added  supplements,  in  onler  to 
mitigate  unqualified  messages  of  doom,  or  for 
other  purposes  of  edification.  This  is  a  principle, 
however,  in  the  application  of  which  tliere  must 
naturally  be  very  great  difference  of  opinion.  The 
conclusions  do  largely  depend  on  the  subjectivity 
of  the  critic  ;  and,  speaking  generally  (which  is  all 
that  the  space  of  this  article  permits),  it  must 
be  said  that  Cheyne's  reasons  for  withdrawing 
passages  from  Isaiah  are  sometimes  very  hypo- 
thetical, and  tliat,  to  say  the  least,  there  often 
exist  in  the  periods  to  which  he  assigns  these 
passages  as  many  difficulties  as  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah.  There  is  not  a  little  arbitrariness,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says  that  the  post-exilic  origin 
of  2-"°  is  '  beyond  reasonable  doubt '  ;  or  in  refer- 
ence to  15.  16  (which  he  takes  to  be  not  pre-  but 
post-Isaian)  '  was  Isaiah  the  man  to  use  another 
prophet's  material  ? '  There  is  sometimes  an  un- 
due depreciation  of  the  literary  (cf.  p.  88)  and 
spiritual  abilities  of  the  pre-exilie  period  in  Israel, 
especially  if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  womlerful  com- 
position of  the  constituents  of  JE.  And  one  may 
reasonably  ask  whether  hope  and  comfort  were  not 
as  much  required  by  Israel,  and  not  as  likely  to  be 
contributed  by  her  greatest  prophet,  in  the  8th 
cent,  as  after  the  Exile.  These  considerations 
detract  from  the  conclusiveness  of  Cheyne's  power- 
ful and  candid  armiments.  Some  further  de- 
tails may  be  noticed.  Inch.  1,  v^'.^'*  and  "■  ^  are 
taken  from  Isaiah,  hardly  with  sufficient  reason  ; 
4-""  is  placed  after  the  Exile,  probably  correctly ; 
on  9''*  '  Hackmann  is  probably  right,  and  better 
though  still  not  conclusive  reasons  are  offered  for 


a  date  later  than  Isaiah  ;  so  with  U'A  In  13-23, 
19  is  iJl  post-exilic  (Skinner  agrees  that  vv.'"-* 
are  probably  so).  23"""*  is  (in  agreement  with 
previous  critics)  a  later  addition.  It  is  in  29-33 
that  Cheyne  withdraws  most  from  Isaiah :  he 
gives  strong  reasons  for  tlie  post-exilic  date  of 
29'«-»',  less  strong  for  that  of  30>«-=« ;  32  is  also 
assigned  to  after  the  Exile,  but  hardly  with 
sufficient  reason,  though  strong  objections  to 
Isaiah's  authorship  are  not  unduly  stated.  33  has 
been  suspected  as  not  autlientic  since  Ewald'g 
time.  Kuenen  placed  it  under  Josiah  or  later, 
Stade  after  the  Exile,  and  to  the  latter  Cbiyne 
inclines.  There  are  indeed  several  difficulties  both 
of  style  and  substance  in  assigning  the  cli.  to 
Isaiah  (cf.  Skinner  ;  Driver  leaves  it  with  Isaiah). 
V.  The  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in 
Isaiah  1-39.  —  In  addition  to  the  examin.ition 
of  tlie  dillerent  passages  given  above,  the  .Messi- 
anic element  in  Is  1-39  requires  a  more  general 
discussion,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  recent 


criticism  to  deny  that  the  Messiah  appeared  at  all 
in  the  prophecy  of  Israel  before  the  Exile.  Tliis 
thesis,  stated  by  Marti  {Gesch.  der  Isr.  Eel.  I'M), 


las  been  elaborated  by  Paul  Volz  [Die  vnrexil. 
Jahweprophetie  u.  der  Messias,  Gbttingen,  1897,  cf. 
Briicfener,  Komp.  des  B.  Jes. ).  Besides  the  evidence 
stated  above  from  the  language  and  historical  allu- 
sions of  the  separate  Messianic  passages,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  reasons  oflered.  The  functions 
assigned  to  the  Messiah  by  the  disputed  passages 
are  not  religious  but  political :  to  rescue  Israel 
from  her  heatlien  tyrants  and  to  govern  her  in 
righteousness,  but  neither  to  teach  the  people  of 
God,  whether  as  prophet  or  as  priest,  nor  to  con- 
vert tlie  lieathen.  'The  r61e  is  national,  not  uni- 
versal. How,  it  is  asked,  can  these  teatuies  be 
harmonized  either  with  this  fact  that  before  the 
Exile  the  temperof  prophecy  is  mainly  threatening 
and  judicial,  or  with  that  other,  that  when  the  jue- 
exilic  prophets  do  open  up  the  future  they  lay 
down  the  lines  of  a  universal  ethic  ?  tiesides, 
where  is  there  room  for  so  glorious  a  representa- 
tive of  J"  in  a  future  which  is  to  be  filled  m  ith  the 
manifest  and  all-sufficient  presence  of  J"  Himself  ? 
To  the  present  writer  these  arguments  not  only 
appear  inconclusive  for  a  late  date  of  the  Me.isianic 
pas.sages,  but  in  some  respects  appear  to  support 
the  tradition  of  an  early  date.  For,  that  the 
functions  of  the  Messiah  are  described  in  the 
passages  as  national  surely  suits  an  early,  rather 
than  the  later,  stages  of  Israel's  religious  develop- 
ment ;  no  detailed  picture  of  the  Messiah  which 
was  later  than  the  second  Isaiah  could  have 
omitted  the  duties  and  hopes  on  which  the  latter 
so  brilliantly  insists,  of  converting  the  heathen  to 
the  knowledge  and  discipline  of  J".  Nor  is  the 
temper  of  pre-exUic  prophecy  so  exclusively  judi- 
cial as  is  now  frequently  alleged.  The  prophets 
insist  that  a  remnant  of  Israel  shall  survive  the 
judgment.  Isaiah  himself  not  only  predicted,  but, 
during  the  most  influential  period  of  his  career, 
strenuously  laboured  for,  the  continuation  of  the 
Jewish  State.  It  is  not  a  difl'erent  dispensation 
which,  like  the  later  apocalyptic  prophecy,  he 
anticipates,  but  a  continuance  of  the  present  poli- 
tical conditions,  purified  and  exalted.  Now  among 
these  political  conditions  in  Judah,  was  the 
dynasty  of  David.  In  contrast  with  the  frequent 
usurpations  of  the  throne  of  N.  Israel,  David's 
house  persisted  in  Judah  practically  unchallenged. 
Since  David's  ovm  day  the  religion  of  J"  was  closely 
wedded  with  the  dynasty,  and,  besides,  David  had 
been  successful  in  achieving  the  ideal  of  the  unity 
of  all  Israel.  By  Isaiah's  time,  tlierefore,  the 
political  presuppositions  of  the  Messianic  oracles 
in  Is  1-39  were  all  present.     We  may  even  affirm 
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that  it  would  ha\e  been  passing  strange  if  his 
anticipations  of  tbe  relifrious  and  political  future 
of  Judah  had  been  dissociated  from  the  Davidic 
monarchy.  Moreover,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  none  of  these  disputed  passages  attribute  to 
the  Messiah  any  of  the  measures  for  acliieving  the 
establishment  of  Israel  which  were  required  by  the 
exilic  or  immediately  post-exilic  ages  of  the  nation's 
history.  Tlicro  is  no  word  in  them  of  bringing 
back  the  exiles  or  portions  of  God's  [jcople  scattered 
over  the  world ;  and  no  word  of  tlie  post-exilio 
dream  of  a  world-empire.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
tasks  which  these  passages  assign  to  the  Messiah, 
■we  see  exactly  the  two  main  ends  upon  wliich 
Isaiali's  prophetic  activity  wa-s  bent :  the  deliver- 
ance of  Judali  from  the  Assyrian  invasion  which 
overthrew  the  kingdom  of  N.  Israel,  and  the 
establishment  of  justice  and  a  pure  civic  life  among 
the  people  of  J". 

Such  considerations  amply  disprove  Volz's  con- 
tention that  the  conception  of  the  Messiah  was 
one  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  only 
dragged  into  the  service  of  their  doctrine  by  the 
later  prophets,  out  of  the  poi)ular  religion  of 
Israel-  It  is  true  that  the  hope  of  tlie  Messiah 
may  have  been  an  article  of  the  popular  creed, 
just  as,  according  to  Amos,  was  the  hope  of  tlie 
victorious  day  of  J  ".  Hut  if  the  prophets,  an<l,  in 
particular,  Isaiah,  did  not  actually  create  the  ideal 
of  a  victorious  an<l  righteous  monarch  for  Israel, 
Isaiah  certainly  re-created  it :  gave  it  those  moral 
elements  with  which  we  may  be  sure  the  popular 
religion  w,as  incapable  of  investing  it. 

\  I.  The  Theology  of  Isaiah.— We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  discern  the  authentic  doctrine  of 
Isaiah  upon  God,  religion,  Israel,  and  the  world. 
Like  all  the  earlier  prophets,  Isaiah  reveals  his 
doctrine  in  no  abstract  or  systematic  form,  but 
point  by  point  in  connexion  with  some  event  of 
contemporary  history  or  some  emergent  pha.se  of 
the  character  of  his  generation.  Now  two  great 
facts  were  before  him,  and  may  be  said  to  liave 
formed  from  first  to  last  the  starting-jioint,  if  not 
the  full  premise,  of  his  teaching.  One  was  the 
moral  badness  of  Israel's  life,  taken  alon<j  with 
their  stupid  misunderstanding  of  what  their  God 
required  of  them.  Isaiah's  generation  were  not  as 
a  whole  consciously  apostate  from  J  " ;  they  were 
assiduous  in  His  wor.ihip,  lavisli  of  sacrifice  to 
Him,  and  careful  to  observe  at  all  points  the  ritual 
which  they  believed  to  be  His  will.  Hut  they  were 
shamelessly  immoral.  Luxury  and  the  vices  whicli 
spring  from  it  sapped  the  national  life.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  corrupt.  The  rich 
oppressed  the  poor,  civic  duties  were  neglected. 
All  this  evil  state  of  the  peo]jle  was  contrary  to  tlie 
will  of  J",  and  due  to  tlieir  misunderstanding  of 
the  character  and  demands  of  their  God.  He  was 
a  God  of  rigliteousne.18,  and  He  had  already  made 
known  to  Israel  His  turaJi,  as  a  demand  for  the  very 
virtues  they  neglected.  He  loathed  the  assiduous 
worship  wfiicli  tlicy  combined  with  a  life  so  im- 
moral. He  rcuarded  the  evil  features  of  the  latter 
aasin  and  rebellion,  which  re(|uired  a  very  thorough 
punishment,  one  severe  enough  to  destroy  the  bulk 
of  the  nation.* 

Coincident  with  this  state  of  sinfulness,  in  which 
the  peoiile  were  |)lunged,  was  the  second  fact  from 
which  Isaiah's  prophecies  stArted.  The  power  of 
Assyria  rose  on  the  iioliticjil  horizon,  threatening 
the  destruction  of  all  the  principalities  of  I'uUs- 
tine.  There  had  lieen  .Vsiyrian  campaigns  in  N. 
Syria  since  H70.  Damiuscus  liad  fallen  before  one 
of  them  in  803,  and  her  forces  bad  sullered  another 

•Th»t  JudAh  WM  tqually  «lnful  with  N.  lunusl.  In  Iloith'a 
rrjfwrd,  kpiK-ara  nnl  only  Irotn  eh.  1.  from  wlmtovcr  d»l«  Ihii 

{)rooccd8,  hut  in  the  InautoinU  Msion  '  |>t-optf  of  unolcAD  lip*' 
»),  aud  !>■  "  wlyira  ia  r.»  at  lM»t  Ju<Uh  U  mout. 


defeat  in  773.  Then  came  a  pause  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  But  in  74.5,  or  at  least  five  years  before 
Isaiah's  call  to  prophesy,  Tiglath-pileser  III.,  a 
soldier  of  great  energy,  usurped  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  set  in  motion  a  more  vigorous  ijolicy 
towards  I'ulcstiiie.  The  siege  of  Arji.id  and  the 
subjugation  of  Babj'lon  detained  him  for  nine 
years,  but  in  734-733  he  overthrew  Damascus  and 
swept  into  captivity,  besides  its  people,  the  Is- 
raelite populations  of  Gilead  and  (iulilee.  Isaiah 
had  perhai>8  at  first  been  uncertain  whether  the 
required  punishment  of  Israel  would  proceed  from 
Assyria  or  from  Egj'pt,  the  only  other  power  at 
that  time  wliich  was  capable  of  contesting  with 
Syria  the  lordship  of  Palestine  (cf.  7").  But  those 
proofs  of  Assyrian  power,  and  the  novel  A.ssyrian 
policy  of  sweeping  into  distant  captivity  the  bulk 
of  the  subjugated  peoples, — those  proofs  wliich 
came  with  the  years  734,  733, — settled  the  question 
once  for  all.  Assyria  was  the  destined  roil  of  J"'s 
anger,  and  this  should  accomplish  itself  not  onlj'in 
the  overthrow  of  N.  Israel,  to  which  Isaiah  holds 
out  no  hope,  but  in  the  thorough  invasion  of 
Judah.  It  18  an  interesting  problem,  in  wliat  pro- 
portion the  moral  conviction  of  Israel's  guilt  need- 
ing punishment  on  the  one  liand,  and  the  political 
certainty  of  Assyria's  advance  on  the  other,  con- 
tributed to  the  assurance  of  Lsaiah's  predictions. 
Of  this  we  maj'  be  sure,  however,  that  without 
their  native  convictions  of  J"8  righteousness  and 
power  of  judgment  upon  Israel,  the  prophets  could 
only  have  viewed  the  Assyrian  atlvance  as  a  per- 
plexing, if  not  a  paralyzing,  problem.  But  instead 
of  so  feeling  it,  Isaiah  is  ready  for  Assyria,  predicts 
the  certainty  of  invasion  while  the  bulk  of  bis 
people  still  doubt  the  latter,  and  is  very  clear  as  to 
its  menning.  That  which  enabled  him  and  other 
prophevs  to  see  in  the  advance  of  -Assyria  a  moral 
intention,  which  was  to  exhaust  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  Syrian  States,  but  stop  short  of 
the  utter  overthrow  of  Judah,  was  the  character  of 
Judah's  Goil,  His  might  above  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  His  purpose  of  grace  not  to  let  His 
people  be  abolished.  The  advance  of  Assyria  wa.s, 
therefore,  a  secondary  and  subordinate  factor  in  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah.  At  the  same  time  the  appear- 
ance of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  age,  as  obviously 
the  instrument  of  Israel's  God,  must  have  lent  to 
the  ])rophets'  ideas  of  His  government  a  largeness 
to  which  the  religious  imagination  of  Israel  had 
not  i)reviouslv  attained  (see  Ch.  IV.  of  lik.  uf  the 
Tiacive  Pm/i/i.  in  the  'Expositor's  Bible').  And 
80  we  find  in  Isaiah  a  conception  of  the  divine 
providence  of  the  world  more  wide  and  majestic 
than  anything  that  hud  yet  appeared  in  Israel, 
although  several  of  its  features  h.id  already  been 
exjiressed  by  .-Vnios  and  are  implied  in  parts  of 
tlie  JE  documents  of  the  IVntatench.  Ail  the 
forces  of  the  world  are  subject  to  J'.  The  great 
empires  unconsciously  fullil  His  will  upon  Israel: 
the  heathen  peoples,  however  they  rage,  break 
upon  the  limits  tie  sets  to  their  advance,  as  the 
sea  breaks  upon  its  shore.  These  limits  are  drawn 
at  the  utter  destruction  of  His  people.  An  Israel, 
however  shortened  and  cut  down,  must  survive. 
To  this  end  Isaiah  (though  he  sometimes  appears 
to  abandon  the  impenitent  people  to  the  destruc- 
tion they  court  by  their  foolishness)  insists  for  the 
most  part  on  the  inviolableness  of  Jerusalfui. 
Judah  iimv  bo  overrun  by  the  invoiler  :  Jerusalem 
caiint>t  fafl.  Her  security  ia  an  essential  part  uf 
the  providence  of  God. 

The  constant  emphasis  which  Isaiah  lays  ii|H>n 
the  inviolableness  of  this  one  sjxit  of  earth,  this 
obscure  highland  fortrcjw,  notonly  lusa  settlol  fact 
of  the  fiitiiro  ( 10**"**)  but  as  an  essential  article  ol 
religious  faith  (28"  etc.),  has  been  criticizeil  nt 
derogating  from  the  spirituality  of  the  rcli;,Moii  h« 
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taught.  But  it  nrnst  be  kept  in  mind  that  Jcru- 
galeiii  was  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  J"  was 
worshipped.  His  shrine  was  there.  There  lived 
the  only  community  which  preserved  for  mankind 
the  true  knowledge  of  Him  and  His  purposes — 
the  little  band  of  disciples  to  whom  Isaiah  com- 
mitted His  testimony  and  revelation.  The  con- 
tinued existence  in  the  world  of  this  spiritual 
Israel  (it  is  the  first  conception  in  history  of  the 
Church  ■ivithin  the  Church)  is  what  Isaiah  believes 
in  and  proclaims  with  such  unwearied  assurance 
against  both  the  fears  of  their  rulers  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  heathen  who  sought  their  over- 
throw. But  for  their  continuance  the  inviolable- 
ness  of  at  least  Jerusalem  was  necessary  ;  other- 
wise they  had  been  blotted  out  of  history  like  N. 
Israel  itself.  The  Assyrian  policy,  to  judge  from 
the  case  of  N.  Israel,  did  not  leave  room  for  the 
surWval  of  a  people  of  J"  among  its  captives,  as 
the  Babylonian  did  more  than  a  century  later.  To 
interpret,  therefore,  Isaiah's  insistence  on  the  in- 
violableness  of  Zion  as  if  it  were  derogatory  to  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  character  of  his  teaching,  is 
as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  bring  the  charge  of 
unspirituality  against  any  of  the  great  leaders  of 
Christianity  who  have  insisted  in  a  time  of  per- 
secution that  the  Church  shaU  not  perish,  but  in 
spite  of  its  present  tyrants  survive  in  freedom  and 
peace.  There  was  no  other  way  for  a  spiritual 
community  to  exist  in  Isaiah's  day  except  through 
the  security  of  Jerusalem.  And,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  it  is  also  in  connexion  with  the  survival  of 
a  people  of  J"  that  the  promise  of  a  victorious  and 
righteous  ruler  comes  so  naturally,  if  not  inevit- 
ably, into  Isaiah's  predictions. 

The  charge  of  unspirituality  which  is  brought 
against  the  emphasis  on  Zion's  security  as  a  for- 
tress might  have  had  some  justice  in  it  if  Isaiah 
had  anywhere  attempted  to  pro  vide  for  that  security 
by  merely  political  means.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
his  conviction  of  God's  purpose  to  preserve  Jeru- 
salem is  so  profoundly  spiritual  that  it  leads  him 
to  condemn  Israel's  own  restless  attempts  to  save 
their  State ;  and  he  does  so  with  as  much  fierceness 
as  he  has  condemned  their  immorality.  They  wUl 
not  trust  their  God  any  more  than  they  will  obey 
His  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  distrustful  of  His 
purpose  and  His  power,  they  seek  to  eil'ect  Zion's 
safety  by  intrigues  and  alliances  with  the  heathen. 
These,  says  Isaiah,  will  only  draw  them  into  the 
confusion  of  the  world's  politics,  from  which  trust 
in  J"  would  assuredly  keep  them  free.  So,  first, 
we  find  him  seeking  to  restrain  Ahaz  from  appeal- 
ing for  help  to  Assyria  when  Judah  is  threatened 
by  Pekah  of  N.  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Damascus  (7) : 
let  them  do  their  worst,  they  cannot  harm  Judah  ; 
but  if  Ahaz  persists  in  calling  on  Assyria,  J"  wUl 
punish  his  unbelief  by  summoning  the  heathen, 
either  Egypt  or  Assyria  (v.'*),  to  overrun  his  land. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this,  when  Ahaz  has  thrown  himself 
upon  Assyria,  and  Judah  settled  down  in  quiet- 
ness for  thirty  years  as  an  Assyrian  vassal,  thus 
escaping  the  fate  which  destroyed  N.  Israel,  Isaiah 
accepts  the  fact;  and  when,  in  704,  on  the  accession 
of  Sennacherib,  the  nations  of  Ptilestine  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  northern  empire,  he  seeks 
to  prevent  Judah  from  joining  them,  and  uses  all 
his  powers  of  counsel,  scorn,  and  threatening  to 
circumvent  the  political  party  at  Jerusalem  that 
intrigues  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt  (28-31). 
This  apparent  change  of  Isaiah's  attitude  to 
Assyria  was  not  due  to  political  opportunism,  or 
only  to  the  political  experience  of  these  thirty 
years,  that  Judah  was  as  safe  in  allegiance  to 
Assyria  as  in  734  he  had  believed  she  would  be 
by  abstaining  from  all  intercourse  with  that 
heathen  empire,  but  to  the  unchanging  conviction 
that  whatever  Judah's  political  relations  might  be 


in  the  providence  of  God,  He  was  able  to  preserve 
her  by  Himself,  and  that  her  rulers'  forgettulnesa 
of  tliis,  and  their  anxiety  to  take  measures  of 
their  own,  would  only,  because  of  the  '.inbelief 
which  was  their  motive,  end  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
Besides,  the  intrigue  with  Egypt  was  a  breach  of 
faith  with  Assyria,  an  unhallowed  and  immoral 
tiling,  and  this  was  a  second  proof  to  Isaiah  that 
it  could  not  succeed.  He  found  a  third  in  the 
blindness  of  the  Jewish  statesmen  to  the  weakness 
of  Egypt,  which  promised  much,  but  never  did,  or 
could  do,  aught  to  help  those  who  trusted  in  her. 
This  gives  him  occasion  to  say  that,  clever  i.s  the 

Soliticians  deem  themselves  to  be,  J"  is  more  wise, 
'"s  measures  for  the  security  of  Jerusalem  are  not 
mere  arbitrary  or  supernatural  exhihitions  of 
power  against  iier  foes,  but  rational  counsel  to  her 
statesmen,  advice  to  keep  clear  of  Egypt  and  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  Assyrian  alliance. 

The  Jewish  statesmen  did  jot  listen  to  Isaiah  ; 
and  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Palefine  in  701, 
he  found  Hczekiah,  like  all  his  neighbour  princes, 
in  a  state  of  revolt.  Even  then,  however,  Isaiah 
did  not  abate  his  confidence  in  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem.  Once,  indeed,  his  people  seemed  so 
corrupt,  so  abandoned  to  distrust  of  J",  and  so 
incapable  of  the  repentance  to  which  he  called 
them,  that  he  announced  the  impossibility  of  their 
forgiveness,  and  condemned  them  to  death  (22'"'''). 
This,  however,  was  momentary.  Something  hap- 
pened to  change  their  disposition.  What  it  was 
exactly  we  cannot  say.  The  most  probable  sup- 
position is  that  Hezekiah  submitted  to  Senna- 
cherib, and  bought  the  security  of  his  city  by  a 
large  tribute;  but  tliat  having  accepted  this  the 
Assyrian  returned  with  heavier  and  more  insolent 
demands  (36.  37).  Hezekiah  and  his  statesmen 
were  in  despair  (37M,  and  the  population,  it  would 
appear,  ready  to  yield  (36'').  Isaiah  alone  stood 
firm.  Judah  was  sulUciently  punished,  the  Assyrian 
in  his  arrogance  made  it  clear  that  he  expected 
the  city  to  fall,  because  its  God  was  no  better  than 
the  gods  of  the  States  he  had  already  overthro^vn. 
Isaiah  affirmed  such  arrogance  must  be  punished 
by  J",  who  would  deliver  His  now  penitent  people. 
And  the  deliverance  came.  The  hosts  of  Senna- 
cherib appear  to  have  been  visited  by  the  plague 
during  their  approach  to  the  Egyptian  border, — 
always  in  antiquity  a  region  liable  to  such  a 
visitation, — and  the  Assj'rian  corps  that  invested 
Jerusalem  was  suddenly  withdrawn  (cf.  Isaiah 
1-39  in  '  Expositor's  Bible' ;  Driver's  Isaiah  in  '  Men 
of  the  Bible' ;  McCurdy,  EPM,  1896,  §§  675-710). 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  Jerusalem  was 
relieved,  and  Isaiah's  predictions  of  her  siege  and 
ultimate  deliverance  literally  fulfilled,  and  ful- 
filled, too,  mainly  by  his  own  unbroken  confidence 
and  energy.  It  was,  indeed,  a  victory  of  that  faith 
by  which  the  world  is  overcome.  The  people  of 
J",  though  sorely  punished,  were  saved,  the  con- 
tinuity of  Israef  s  history  preserved,  and  all  the 
subsequent  development  of  their  religion  made 
possible. 

The  above  outline  of  Isaiah's  doctrine  and 
statesmanship  makes  it  clear  that  while  his  long 
experience  of  the  world's  history,  during  one  of  its 
most  critical  periods,  expanded  and  illustrated  hia 
belief  in  God,  it  was  the  latter  which  was  the 
origin  and  root  of  aU  his  convictions  and  his 
etl'urts  on  behalf  of  Israel.  This  is  what  Isaiah 
himself  tells  us  (6).  His  ministry  started  from  a 
vision  of  J" ;  and  as  his  record  of  this  vision  is  not 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  but  after  the 
hrst  collection  of  his  prophecies,  and  as  the  im- 
pressions he  received  from  it  appear  (especially 
from  vv."- 1")  to  be  stated  as  if  articulated  and  de- 
veloped by  his  subsequent  experience,  we  may  see 
in   tne  chapter  not  only  the  origins,  but  a  full 
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record,  of  hia  belief  about  God.  J"  is  the  Lord  or 
Kill},',  immeasurably  exalted  above  everything 
human.  His  sublimity  is  the  ruling  impression 
on  the  prophet's  mind,  and  throughout  the  dis- 
courses it  appears  again  and  again,  in  contrast  both 
to  the  puny  jiride  and  ambition,  '  everything  high,' 
in  Israel  tlieuiselves  (2),  and  to  the  overweening 
arrogance  of  the  Assyrian  (10,  etc.).  This  inhnite, 
awful  sublimity  is  in  the  main  what  Isaiah  ex- 
J)re8ses  by  J'"b  holiness — a  term  whose  root-mean- 
ing is  probably  that  of  sej)arateness.  But  by  the 
prophet  himself  this  holiness  is  personally  felt 
most  keenly  in  its  contrast  to  his  own  and  his 
people's  sin.  The  lirst  conscience  excited  in  Isaiah 
by  the  vision  of  the  thriee-holy  God  is  that  he  is  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwells  among  a  people  of 
unclean  lips  (6°).  Before  he  can  be  of  use  to  such  a 
Deity,  his  uncleanness  must  he  purged  away  (&"■). 
And  so,  before  a  people  can  be  the  people  of  God, 
their  iniquity  must  be  punished  and  driven  out  of 
them.  The  awful  severity  of  this  judgment  (6'''- 
and  in  many  other  passages)  is  a  consequence  of 
J"'s  holiness.  Isaiah  lived  through  terrible  times ; 
he  predicted  a  fearfully  rigorous  judgment  of 
God  s  own  people  by  God  Himself.  Everywhere 
In;  betrays  a  burning  sense  of  the  awful  earnest- 
ness of  life,  and  the  pitilessness  of  the  divine 
providence  in  dealing  with  sin,  with  folly,  and 
with  pride.  All  these  are  consequences  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  another  consequence  is  the 
inesistibleness  of  the  power  by  which  His  judg- 
nionts  are  carried  through. 

But  though  the  majestic  transcendence  of  God, 
and  His  sovereign  indepemlence  of  everything 
human  and  earthly,  his  exaltation  above  every 
entanglement  and  compromise  of  the  world's  li/e 
is  thus  the  ruling  article  of  Isaiah's  creed  ;  the 
prophet  almost  equally  emphasizes  the  divine 
immanence  in  the  world  and  the  history  of  man. 
The  correlative  of  J  "s  holiness  is  His  glory,  of 
which  the  earth  is  full  (C).  J"  is  not  only  the 
inlinitely  High,  but  the  infinitely  Near.  His 
moral  interest  in  man's  conduct  extends  to  the 
minutest  details.  He  sees  and  is  touched  by  every 
mood  and  change  of  His  people's  character.  He 
marks  each  fault  thej'  have,  loathes  each  sin,  feels 
each  wound,  and  is  swift  to  respond  to  each  turn 
of  their  hearts  in  penitence.  His  passion  for  them. 
Mis  'zeal'  or  'jealousy,'  is  quiclc  and  powerful. 
Nor  is  J'"s  interest  confined  to  Israel.  The  oracles 
of  Isaiah  on  the  foreign  nations,  and  especially 
those  on  Egypt  and  Tyre,  not  only  reveal  that 
J'"s  standards  of  righteousness  are  for  them  also, 
and  that  their  -sins  are  punished  by  Him  as  trans- 
gressions against  Himself,  but  that  He  has  pity 
or  their  teeming  multitudes,  and  rejoices  in  their 
particular  civilizations  and  destinies. 

Parallel  to  this  doctrine  of  the  immanence  and 
practical  interest  of  J"  in  men's  life  runs  Isaiah's 
constant  teaching  as  to  His  reasonableness.  He  is 
no  arbitrary  Drity  whom  Isai.ih  reveals,  but  the 
father  and  ttNu  her  of  His  i>eoi)le,  who  reasons  and 
argues  with  them,  who  commends  His  ways  to 
them,  in  opposition  to  their  own  measures,  by 
pointing  out  the  greater  wisdom  and  ellectiveness 
of  the  former.  ■)"  is  won<lerful  in  counsel,  and 
excellent  in  that  kind  of  wisdom  which  carries 
things  through  (2S^).  He  asks  their  trust  in 
His  guidance,  because  of  its  reiusonableness,  and 
not  simply  because  it  is  His  will  (iU").  In  the 
most  harrowing  and  apparently  destructive  pro- 
cesses of  history  He  proceeds  by  method  (28^^). 
The  politicians  think  themselves  clever :  Ho  also 
is  wise,  and  has  His  own  righteous  purposes, 
which  He  will  ellVct  in  time  :  the  destruction  iif 
evil-doers,  ami  in  the  end  tlie  rescue  of  His  people, 
however  much  He  needs  lirst  to  beat  and  break 
theai  down  (31)     In  'hort,  He  ia  •  God  who  works 
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in  history  as  in  nature  bj*  law — El  mUhpat  is  Hia 
name  (oU'*)  ;  the  simplest  of  His  moral  principles 
ell'ect,  if  violated,  their  own  revenge  (2S)  ;  leave 
the  tendencies  of  history,  too,  to  Him,  and  they 
will  issue  right.  With  all  this  insistence  on  law 
moral  and  natur.al,  is  to  be  noted  the  absence  of 
miracle  and  '  sui)ernatural  signs';  only  once  does 
Isaiah  even  seem  to  appeal  to  the  latter  ("'""'■).  The 
divine  government  of  the  world  is  manifested  in 
natural  and  historical  processes.  The  unity  of 
these  processes,  which  all  over  the  visible  world 
was  ccmspicuously  illustrated  by  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, is  for  Isaiah  himself  a  corollary  from  his 
oelief  in  the  transcendent  sovereignty  of  J'. 
Sinend  says  truly  [AT  llcligionsrteschu-hle,  206) 
that  '  the  idea  of'^  the  Wdtqeschichte  dates  from 
Isaiah :  its  oldest  meaning  is  the  glorification  of 
the  One  God.' 

Isaiah  has  received  from  the  Christian  Church 
the  title  of  the  Kvangelical  Prophet.  This  was 
given  mainly  in  the  belief  that  chs.  40-Gfi  were 
also  by  him.  But,  even  in  the  prophecies  which 
criticism  has  left  to  him,  we  find  the  elements 
of  the  doctrines  of  Grace.  God  forgives  sin,  the 
most  heinous  and  defiling  (1").  Though  He  has 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  His  people  (22"), 
their  penitence  procures  for  them  His  jiardon  and 
deliverance  (36.  37).  Necessarily  severe  as  His 
judgment  is,  cruelly  as  His  providence  bears  upon 
sin  and  folly,  His  love  and  pity  towards  His  own 
never  fail  (14"-).  He  is  their  well-beloved,  and  has 
constantly  cared  for  them  (o'"-)-  It  is  His  passion 
for  them  that  works  their  deliverance  (!*').  He 
longs  to  be  gracious,  and  to  have  mercy  even  when 
His  people  are  most  given  to  their  own  destructive 
courses  ;  and  He  waits  eagerly  for  their  prayers  to 
Him  (30'«'-). 

Of  the  future  which  shall  follow  Judah's  judg- 
ment and  deliverance  Isaiah  makes  several  pi-e- 
dictions  (cf.  Kschatoloov  of  OT,  vol.  i.  T.tOli".). 
l''irst,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  em])hasi/.e.<'  its 
ethical  features.  The  sinners  having  been  de- 
stroyed (I^),  and  Jerusalem  purified,  the  citv  shali 
be  a  city  of  righteousness  (l'^""),  under  a  rigliieous 
ruler  ('j'  ll*"-).  But  above  all  J"s  own  presence 
and  government  shall  he  very  manife.st,  with  ex- 
ceeding joy  and  glory.  As  a  result,  men  shall 
abandon  all  their  idols  (2^  etc.),  the  worship  of 
which  (as  we  ought  to  have  noted  above)  had  not 
wholly  disappeared  from  Israel,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  national  religion  was  that  of  J". 
With  righteousness  shall  come  peace  (2*,  if  this 
be  Isaiah's,  9'  11'),  and  with  peace  the  renewed 
fertility,  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
the  soil  (l'»  4-  30^*).  In  tluj  last  of  the.se  pas.sage9 
the  promise  is  given  in  terms  of  great  lK.'aul  v,  and 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  people  whose  lielJs  had 
been  overrun  by  war  for  more  years  than  one,  and 
who  have  Iwen  cooped  up  by  siege.  t)ver  all  a 
woiiilerful  light  shall  be  shed  :  it  ia  the  symliol 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  people's  pn.'sent  gloom. 
Moreover,  the  nations  snail  wilhngly  come  to 
Jeru.siilem  to  be  taught  of  Israel's  (iod  and  His 
tornh  (2-^-;  but  see  above,  §  IV.,  where  it  is  |iointed 
out  that  there  are  .some  objections  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  pa.s.sage).  On  the  Messiah  see  above, 
>;<)  iV.  V.  Isaiah's  Messiah  is  a  human  king,  of 
the  stock  of  David,  ami  with  functions  that  are 
political,  lioth  military'  and  judicial.  He  is  not  the 
mediator  of  religious  gifts  to  llis|ieople:  forgive- 
ness, knowledge  of  C!od,  and  the  like.  It  is  only 
in  this,  that  ho  saves  the  ]icople  of  God  fnun 
destruction  and  reigns  over  them,  that  he  can  l>« 
regarded  as  a  tyjM}  of  .lesus  Christ. 

VII.  KKI.KJIOfS  KKfllK.MS  IN  ISAIAIl's  TiMK.— 
It  would  have  Ix-en  strange  if  a  prophet  s<i  practical 
and  statesmanlike,  and  so  intlueiitial  wllli  th« 
rulom  ol  Judah,  hod  nut  left  hia  mark  on  legi^la- 
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tion  and  ntual.  We  cannot  believe  the  author 
of  the  oracles  against  images,  the  sni^it  .  ,?? 
organized  the  city%  deliverance  from  X  yria  t, 
have  been  idle  in  the  Ion"  oiiDorhmif „    f  •*  I  '    " 

removal  of  Vil  "f.^'^n'  given  m  v.*  contains  the 

llZ\'''''T  ''''''"'   Nehustun    to ''wMeh     iV! 
people  burned  incense;  and  in  v.^^  the  Ra.  al    h 

Hp'/r'f1  "^  ^T''  ««d  to  theJe«4  in  70    th' 
HezeT<,ah  had  already  removed  the   high  places 

H^^i^^j^iri^iXrt^^'^ttirs!;^:!;;:^ 

mn  .V'''','""f' r  "'  "">  •^^■■^^'^"  serpent  and  other 
mages  whK-li,  because  in  705  ff.  Isiiah  represents 

after  701.  """''  "'"''  •=''°  ""'^  '"-«  take'n'^kce 
In  ascribing  to  Hezekiah  the  destruction  of  the 
h  gh  ,  aces,  ma?zc06th  and  'asherim,  it  is  aUe^ed 
that  he  hand  intruded  into  v.^  and  the  editor  of 
^.^  have  wrongly  anticitiated  reforms  whirl, 
"■ere  not  effected  till  a  century  later  by  Jo^ah 
But  wlMle  this  conclusion  is  un/oubtc  lly^favoi^ed 

^^..^v  n  •  r,.re  -i»r,:  0,-2.  :;'i; 

places,  which  depended  on  their  wnrshin    1,„     * 
concentrate  the  p'eople's  faUli  on  tl^    an'^'tifrry   n 
form-   teMdes  trA"°'-"''-^^'"''P'^d   und^L" 
Jiesdes  the  Assyrian  invasion,  devastatin 
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chapters  are  found  also  in  2  K   18"-'^o>3    «(,»,» 

licir   text  has   been   somewhat    more"  fully   and 

ToT^'^ify'^r''"^    (for    details    see    Uiver, 

esneciaflv  •«!      tT"**'  ^'"'■'"^■~}?)  ^'an  here  (ct 
especially  ,i!>).     llie  passage  2K  lSi*-'»  i,  ,.•„„, 

.ng  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  a7,d  the  latter's  Psa  m    i 

pto^^aSI^^.^«.--;rib^H^^ 

u-t^TI-sS-^'^ieh^l^^-^i 
be  the  probable  course  of  the  Assyrian  caim  ai.'n 
Lut  fe  ade  and  others  have  taken  them  to  be 
variant  records  of  one  and  the  same  assault  of 
Sennacherib  on  Jerusalem,  and  have  d  ded 
T  !  ''«  f""""-3:  36'-37»«  + 37-38,  and  .3?"'-i"  + 
h^ :^rA,?f/"efi--."-t  .in  tiiese  naJi-'rativel 


form. 

as  it  did  t,;"-;'.,— ."'""•'''""'"''itsion,  aevastating 

^'olatint  7L  ''"'^'^T"*^,'^"'1  yet  incapable  of 
violating  Zion,  worked  mightily  to  the  discredit 

hilin^  '"'£'' P''^^'^^.  and  the  proof  of  Zion's  unim  e 
hoine.ss.  Ue  may  also  say  that  though  Isaia  lis 
not  reported  to  have  condemned  the  lif^li  pfaces  • 

fptitllntv  Sf' J"  m'  P"""P'«  .°f  the  onenS'-rnd 
spirituality  of  J   must,  according  to  the  religious 

abo  itTon  oTt']:rh''-T''  'r'  log-ally  involved  the 

^th  certainty  that  Isaiah,  botlf  by  his  doct  fne 

wnr  1  ■       a'^  ?"^  *■■"«  God,  Who  could    uot    be 

man  IPd^?*^f'  *■?' ^"^  "^  ^"  image  made  W 
man,   and    in    his    insistence  upon    the    solitirv 

eTrt  brwhfch  r  ''"'  "the  Raided  faHhS 
energy  Dy  vhieh  he  secured  this    laid  thp  inrlia 

^nomy'airtt""?  '"'  ''f  i^Sisudon  o^V^t. 
assert  thnt  th  ^°''""  °f.  J°«iah.  We  may  also 
Hb^Ii--  .  ■  *^^  Measures  in  this  direction  which 
mu  tNiaveTer^'f.  ""'^^^  ^^'^''■^'^'^  inspiration 

VIII.  The  Historical  Chapters  36-39.— These 


fl,,.  f„ii  .■■'■'"^  .-c.icves  uiac  in  tliese  narrat  ves 
the  following  are  later  insertions,  30'- '• '«=»  w 
to  reproach  the  living  God,'  »' Wherewith  ' 
have  reviled  me,'  »bc  ~..'3o. «  ">  „  Jle  n!. f  *  '  J 
the.chronology  in  36>  and  o  K^"s.-3  Tee  Driver 
f-3r';ivi=f'^'o?:,T  '^^r'-  -''"■■•  s'nnerrZ' 

iT^?^"=hinrt,rias 

saiem,  vy.>'>'-5.  The  taunt-song  '  aiinears  to  be 
source''  "  tol'lT'^"^^  '^°i"  -"-'iXenden 

occasion'  (Skinner);  but  see  Che^'^nc '"l^.l^S.  «  t 
36  -??  n,  f  l"°l''-i  'ly  ffo'"  tlie  same  source  .is 
author  n?  r  """^  S'"-'J?«  ^^^IS"  them  to  the 
36  S7  Tl  «".  '"'.""'^  °^r  t'j«  two  narratives  in 
rfb.  37.      The     writing  of  Hezekiah,'  SS'-™    w^s 

now  feels  the  force'of  the  objectiot  to  this  dr.aw^ 
fron,  the  language,  which  has  many  late  fea  u  e" 
(so  Kuenen'sTater  opinion,  Duhm,  and  Cheyiie 

CHS  1  ?q ''"Tf '^'l  ^'l^'t'^^^  ^«T  IsAiAV's'in 
CHS     1-39. -The  detailed   discussion   of  these   is 

t  l^f  """'rr'  *°  ?"  "^'tl^le  on  Isaiah  1  mtfelf  • 
biit^a  few  data  may  be  given  concerning  the  ehilf 

but  m'ostTbin w'l"''  "^•^^  ■°'  /"•'^l'^"  authorship, 
has  tTen  n  n,V  lV''■^^-'5  'i'"!'!''^^  that  the  E.x,le 
nas  taken  place ;  the  Messiah  is  not,  as  in  Isai-ih'a 
own  prophecies,  the  political  ruler  of  Israel  but  the 
restorer  of  the  e.xiles  and  the  resort  of  all  nat'ont 
2Hn"ll7:^%'^'''7^'L  2pir.  ;  Driver,  /"^w"! 
p    rlv  1.2,'s^Yi'^'i°it  doubt  from  a  date  after  the 

Isaiah's  time,  but  do  suit  the  exuTc  ag-l.  For  detaHs 
see  Cheyne,  Ixtrod.  69 ft'.:  Driver  dates  it  a  1  ttle 
before  B.C.  549.      15'-16-  has  usually  b  en  attr^ 


mc^jf^n-TrSli::'"  °*"*^'^  "  "'=^>  '<"  'he  reading  of 
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buted,  on  {^rounds  of  dillerence  of  style  from 
Isaiah's,  and  of  the  suitability  of  its  historical 
illusions  to  tlie  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  to  a  prophet 
of  that  date  (so  among  others  Uitzig,  Welltiausen, 
W.  R.  Smith,Dillmann,and  more  doubtfully  Driver. 
Ewald,  Kuenen,  Baudissin,  assign  to  at  least  a 
prophet  earlier  than  Isaiuh),  Isaiali  himsi.lf  adding 
16'^".  In  1888  Schwally  {ZATIV  20HY.)  argued 
for  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  whole  section  ;  and 
it  forms  one  of  those  passages  which  Duhm  would 
biing  down  to  the  Hasmonajan  period.  Choyno 
thinks  the  most  conservative  theory  which  is  pos- 
Bible  is  that  a  post-exilic  author  combined  a  genuine 
oracle  on  Moab,  16'^,  with  an  anonymous  pre- 
exilic  prophecy  also  ou  Moab,  and  lilled  up  illegible 
passages  in  an  antique  style.  21'""'  was  assigned 
Dy  some  early  critics  (Ewald  and  others)  to  the 
close  of  the  Exile,  on  the  ground  that  no  siege  of 
Babylon  such  as  the  passage  describes  could  have 
interested  Judah  before  then.  Then  Kleinert 
{SK,  1877,  174  li".  ;  so  also  George  Smith  the 
AssjTiologist)  argued  that  the  passage  referred 
to  the  lirst  of  these  sieges  of  Babj-lon  by  the 
Assyrians  in  Lsaiah's  time:  710,  703,  090.  To  this 
view  Cheyne  and  Driver  at  first  adhered ;  but 
they  have  recently  returned  to  Ewald's  view 
(Cheyne,  Introd.  121  11'.  ;  Driver,  LOT*  216). 
Skinner  agrees.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  are  right.  24-27,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
sections  of  projihecy  in  the  OT,  cannot  be  Isaiah's, 
and  must  be  post-exilic,  for  the  general  reasons 
already  given  (to  be  found  in  greater  detail  in 
Driver,  LOT*  219  U".  ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doct.  of  the 
Prop/iets,  47511'.;  Cheyne,  Introd.  145  ff.;  and 
Skinner,  U.  1-3U,  204  f.).  The  exact  date  is  very 
uncertain.  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  both  placed  it  in 
the  late  6th  or  early  5th  cent. ;  so,  too,  Dillniann, 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Driver  '  most  plausibly.'  Prob- 
ably the  question  will  ultimately  lie  between  this 
date  and  the  campaigns  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus, 
c.  350  (see  below  on  ()3'-04),  for  which  Cheyne  has 
ably  argued  in  detail.  For  an  exposition  of  this 
very  important  prophecy  see  the  Comm.  and  '  Ex- 
positor's Bible,'  Is.  1-39.  34.  35  are  two  visions 
from  the  same  hand,  34  of  a  general  judgment  on 
the  Gentiles  ('"■*)  and  a  special  doom  upon  Edom 
('■"),  35  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  from  exUe. 
Obviously,  they  must  be  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Exile,  and  the  great  crime  of  Edom  when 
the  latter  took  place.  With  this  their  language 
agrees.  We  are  quite  unable  to  fix  an  exact  date. 
Dillniann  (cf.  Driver,  /«.»  131,  ZOT"' 226)  suggests 
the  end  of  the  Exile.  Arguing  that  the  writer 
quotes  late  exilic  and  post-exilic  writings,  lives  in 
Palestine,  feels  nothing  of  the  Babylonian  oppres- 
sion, and  sees  imminent  on  Edom  the  same  calamity 
as  Mai  !'"•  refers  to,  Cheyne  suggests  the  end  of 
the  5th  cent,  or  even  a  later  period. 

X.  Structure  and  Date  of  Chapters  40-66. 
— The  earliest  critics  who  assigned  these  chapters 
to  the  Exile  believed  thera  to  bo  a  unity,  liut  in 
the  lirst  place  it  became  obvious  that  after  .')2'^  the 
style  changes  as  decisively  and  almost  as  often  as 
in  clis.  1-39,  and  in  the  second  place  critics  who 
continued  to  support  Isaiah's  authorship  allei-ed 
that  the  references  are  not  all  exilic  or  Baoy- 
lonian,  but  that  in  the  later  chapters  there  are 
reflections  of  Palestine,  and  some  allusions  to  the 
Exile  as  still  to  come.  These  facts  graduiillj-  led 
to  the  perception  of  the  composite  character  of 
40-60.  IJlcek  and  K«ald  wore  the  lirst  to  dis- 
tini;uisli  this,  the  latter  assigning  40''"  ■'j2"-54'^ 
and  56"-57"  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  In  1881 
Cheyne  (E)ic.  ISrit.')  adhered  to  the  pre-oxilio 
origin  of  some  of  these  piussagcs,  but  claimed  also 
that  there  were  others  equally  separable  from  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  these  he  assigned  partly  to 
the  eaily  Exile  and   partly   to  aftor   the   Exile. 


In  1886  Briggs  {.Mess.  Propfi.)  sought  to  prove  that 
the  sections  on  the  Sen'ant  of  the  Loid  were  in  a 
dilTerent  metre  and  by  a  dill'i/rcnt  hand  from  the 
rest.  In  1889  Kuenen  assigned  40-49.  52'-"  and 
perhaps  52"-53'-  to  one  author,  in  the  end  of  the 
ICxile,  the  rest  he  considered  added  by  this  author 
himself,  or  by  others,  after  the  Return.  In  1890 
the  present  \vriter  argued  for  the  composite 
character  of  40-00.  In  \S'J2  Duhm  distinguished 
three  authors  :  the  so-called  '  second  Isaiah  in  the 
Exile,*  a  post-exilic  author  of  the  pa.ssage»  on  the 
Servant,  and  a  'third  Isaiah'  the  author  of  the 
bulk  of  56-00.  Various  articles  and  monographs 
appeared,  working  in  the  same  direction.  Then  in 
1895  Cheyne  produced  the  most  finished  i)re.senta- 
tion  of  the  theoi/:  40-55  from  one  author  who 
combined  in  it  a  cycle  of  poems  on  the  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  and  the  great  proidiecy  of  the  restoration ;  t 
but  50-06,  a  collection  of  ten  compositions,  all  of 
them  from  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  except  03'-04", 
which  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  or  about  300.  Meanwhile  Dill- 
mann  (1890)  and  Driver  [both  in  the  first  and  sixth 
(1897)  editions  of  his  ZOJ]  adhered  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  great  bulk  of  the  prophecy  by  one 
prophet,  mostly  before  but  partly  also  after  the 
Return.  Dillniann  (p.  30311'.  of  his  commentary) 
assigns  40-48  to  about  545,  49-62  between  545 
and  the  Return,  and  63-66  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
Return  ;  only  in  60  he  sees  in.iertions  from  a  later 
hand.  Driver,  upon  the  resemblance  of  56''-57"* 
and  SO''"  to  passages  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  takes 
these  to  be  pre-exilic  proi)hecies  ineoriJorated  bv 
the  author  of  49-06  (/.wwA',  187 11'.).  ComiD 
[Einleitung  in  AT)  a.ixii  Wildeboer  (Littcratur  dcs 
AT)  admit  in  49-02  many  signs  of  composition  in 
Palestine,  which,  however,  do  not  force  us  to  deny 
them  to  the  author  of  40-48.  In  63-60,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  find  the  marks  of  another  and 
a  later  wxiter. 

Chs.  40-00  have  no  title  and  make  no  claim  to 
be  by  Isaiah.  40-48  plainly  set  forth  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Exile  as  having  already  taken 
place.  Israel  is  addressed  as  if  the  time  of  their 
penalty  in  servitude  to  Babylon  were  exhausted, 
and  their  deliverance  is  proclaimed  as  immediate. 
C3'rus  is  named  as  their  saviour,  and  is  pointed  out 
as  already  u|M>n  his  career,  and  blessed  with  success 
by  J".  Nor  is  it  possible  to  argue,  as  some  have 
tried  to  do,  that  the  prophet  is  predicting  these 
things  as  if  they  had  already  hapjx'ned.  For,  as 
part  of  an  argument  for  the  unique  divinity  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  CjTus,  'alive  and  irresistible,  and 
already  accreilited  with  success,  is  jHjinted  ont  as 
the  unmistakable  proof  that  Junner  prophecies  of 
a  deliverance  for  Israel  are  already  coming  to  ]iass. 
Cyrus,  in  short,  is  not  presented  as  a  prediction, 
but  as  a  proof  that  a  prediction  is  being  fulfilled. 
Unless  he  had  already  niipearcd,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  striking  at  Babylon,  with  all  the  prestige 
of  unbroken  victory,  a  great  part  of  40-48  would 
be  uiiiutcliigible'  {Isai.  40-66,  '  Ex|M)sitor's  Bible,' 
911".  ;  see  the  argument  there  in  detail).  There  Ls 
thus  a  very  clear  date  for  these  chapters ;  they 
must  have  been  written  between  Srifl,  Cyrus' 
advent,  and  5.'1S,  Babylon's  fall.  If  41"  implies 
the  union  of  Cyrus  with  the  Medes  in  549,  the 
]K)ssible  years  are  reduced  to  eleven.  Pcrhai>s  they 
should  be  confined  between  545,  when  Cyrus  took 

•  To  this  author  II  r  pi  vv  i  Jib.  <1,  tioth  ol 

whl.li  chupt.-ra  h.' r.  •  Pt  v.'i,.o,  431  a^  t », 

441*01  ».,  4J1JJ  ex,.  .  •■>,  4;il»  ciMpt   TT.^ 

Ub  4sl>.  (10  'Jar^ilii-"  i»  "••.■»  u  !■»  ito  "there  »in  1 ')*•>, 
4B'»,  60l-»,  61  »n-.M>t  TT.ll-  it-  i*-  ",  6»1- «•  '■'•.  M  ciwpt  TT.«»» 
l"",  5*  onf  pi  vv  >»  V 

t  ln<l)-iif'.  '     ■     ,  •    ■     •  •       -  .         ■     ';  ih« 

rciMtpr  imi»t   I  nit 

llllilc.     Then.  ....  ;;,.. 

anilldal  uioU  ;  4.s-»  *  •  -• -'- *  ;  •y-;.^*'.  oi'  '•cic jf  1 

«b.  tb.  It  la,  i^i.  t  Tit,  M  »o«pl  T.u,  U. 
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Sardis,  and  538.  With  this  ajrree  the  thou^jhts,  the 
local  colour,  and  the  lany:uage  of  tlie  chapters  (on 
the  Inst  see  Cheyne,  Cumin,  ii.,  and  Driver,  Isaiah'-, 
19'2  tr. ).  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  limit  tliis  proof 
to  4^>-48,  though  Babylon  and  Cyrus  are  conlined 
to  them.  From  49  to  55  the  circumstances  are  still 
of  exile  ;  as  A.  15.  Davidson  remarks,  49  is  parallel 
to  42,  and  takes  for  >;ranted  the  picture  of  Israel's 
restora. ion  in  48.  The  first  real  break  occurs  at 
52",  where  the  prophecy  of  the  sin-bearinj;  Servant 
is  introduced.  Not  only  is  tliis  written  with  con- 
siderable dift'erence  of  style,  but,  if  it  be  left  out, 
54'  follows  naturally  upon  52'^.  Yet  52"-53  is  an 
evident  development  from  the  previous  sections  on 
the  Servant  scattered  througliout  40-52.  And  the 
whole  question  is  raised  wliether  these  sections 
formed  originally  a  poem  by  themselves,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  are  by  a  dillerent  author  from  the 
rest  of  40-55.  Cheyne  thinks  there  is  much  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  anj'  of  these  passages  to  have 
originally  sprung,  each  at  the  place  which  it  now 
occupies,  from  the  progress  of  the  prophet's 
thoughts.  This  is  doubtful  (for  rejusons  the  present 
writer  has  expressed  on  p.  313  fl'.  of  Is.  40-68), 
and  it  would  oe  difficult  to  understand  why,  if 
originally  an  independent  poem,  these  sections 
were  broken  up  and  placed  j  ust  where  they  are  now. 
In  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  them  incompatible 
with  their  being  from  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of 
40-55 ;  and  indeed  Cheyne  assigns  them  to  that 
hand.  (For  other  opinions  see  above).  56'"'  is 
assigned  by  Cheyne  and  others  to  Nehemiah's 
time ;  but  an  earlier  date  is  not  impossible  ;  v.*, 
however,  appears  to  imply  that  some  Jews  have 
already  returned  (see  the  linguistic  analysis  in 
Cheyne,  312  f.).  5(3'-57  is  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  reflects  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  and 
charges  the  Jews  both  witli  political  sins  they 
could  commit  only  in  their  own  land,  and  with 
superstitions  also  most  natural  there.  Critics 
have  been  divided  between  a  pre-exilic  date,  such 
as  Manasseh's  reign,  when  idolatry  and  persecution 
were  in  force  (so  since  Ewald),  and  a  post-exilic 
date  (so  latterly  Cheyne,  who,  after  a  literary 
analysis  of  the  passage,  places  56^-57'**  shortly 
before  Ezra's  arrival  and  the  rest  later ;  the 
former  position  is  by  no  means  certain,  especially 
after  a  study  of  Zee  1-8  and  '  Malachi '  ;  but  prob- 
ably the  whole  prophecy  is  post-exilic).  58  by 
most  critics  (including  the  present  wTiter)  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Exile  ;  this  is  possible,  but  Cheyne 
gives  strong  reasons  for  a  post-exilic  date.  59  is 
very  difficult  to  analyze  and  assign  ;  probably  it  is 
the  fusion  of  two  prophecies,  one  of  which  speaks 
as  if  Israel,  in  their  own  land,  were  responsible  for 
civic  justice,  the  other  as  if  the  great  deliverance 
from  exile  were  just  at  hand.  Some  argue,  not 
very  successfully,  for  a  pre-exilic  date  of  at  least 
portions  of  this  chapter,  but  Cheyne  for  a  date 
after  Ezra.  60  was  previously  taken  by  Chejme  in 
his  JQR  article  to  be  by  the  same  hand  as  4011"., 
but  in  his  Introd.  he  argues  for  its  authorship  by 
a  post-exilic  imitator  of  that  writer,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  ideas  of  the  chapter,  its  poor  style,  and  that 
the  author  speaks  as  if  he  were  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  the  city  had  again  a 

Eopulation,  though  small,  and  when  the  temple 
ad  been  rebuilt,  but  needed  expansion  and  orna- 
ment. These  latter  reflections  of  a  historical 
situation  are  by  no  means  certain ;  there  is  no 
clear  implication  that  the  temple  has  been  rebuilt ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  city  itself  appears  to  have  been 
uninhabited  for  a  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  a 
date.  There  is  the  same  indefiniteness  of  circum- 
stance in  the  poem  61-62.  Cheyne  affirms  that  it 
implies  the  land  of  Judah  to  be  in  part  repeopled 
and  the  temple  rebuilt  (62'),  but  this  is  not  evident  ; 
»ne  migl  t  as  well  argue  from  62'  that  the  walls 


have  already  been  rebuilt.  61'  proclaims  liberty 
to  the  captives  ;  if,  as  Cheyne  holds,  this  refers  to 
the  mass  of  Israel,  the  prophecy  can  hardly  be 
referred,  as  he  sug"ests,  to  a  date  after  Cyrus,  be- 
cause, thoun;h  numoers  of  Jews  remained  in  exile 
in  spite  of  tiiat  great  Liberator's  edict,  they  would 
not  be  described  as  in  captivity.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  reference  is  too  general  for  so  particular 
an  inference  from  it.  Besides,  even  after  Cyrus, 
there  must  have  been  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  enslaved  or  captive  Jews.  61'  speaks  of 
those  who  mourn  in  Zion,  a  i)hrase  which  appsars 
to  imply  that  Jerusalem  is  inhabited,  unless  we 
are  to  take  it  metaphorically.  The  language,  in 
sj)ite  of  resemblances  to  that  of  40-55,  allords  a 
little  more  evidence  of  a  later  date.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  person  of  the  speaker  of  the 
first  verses  of  01  till  we  can  conclude  whether  he  is 
meant  to  be  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  in  which 
case  we  might  take  the  passage  as  one  of  the  series 
of  oracles  on  that  great  figure,  and  (as  some  argue) 
from  the  same  date  as  the  others,  or  whether  he  is 
merely  a  representative  of  prophecy.  But  this  is 
a  question  which  has  divided  critics,  and  is  very 
dilliiMilt,  if  not  impos.sible,  to  answer  (see  Isaiah 
40-61),  'Expositor's  Bible,'  435 f.).  On  the  whole, 
then,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  61.  62 ; 
most  opinions  vary  between  a  date  before  the 
liberati<m  under  Cyrus  and  authorship  by  the  writer 
of  40-55,  and  a  later  authorship  by  an  imitator 
of  that  prophet. 

The  biilliaiil  ])assage  63'"'  stands  by  itself.  Its 
description  of  the  loneliness  of  J"  in  achieving  the 
overthrow  of  Edom  (the  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
name  of  Edom  from  the  passage  cannot  be  said  to 
be  justified)  forbids  a  reference  to  some  historical 
defeat  of  that  bitter  people  by  Israel.  The  vision 
is  of  a  purely  ideal  conquest  of  Israel's  chief  enomy. 
In  42'^  we  have  a  similar  picture  of  J"  travailing 
for  the  deliverance  of  His  people  ;  this,  however, 
is  not  enough  on  which  to  argue  for  identity  of 
authorship,  whUe  the  ferocity  of  the  passage  is 
somewhat  against  it.  None  of  the  other  dates 
suggested  are  sufficiently  probable. 

The  next  section  is  63'-<i4,  a  prayer  of  inter- 
cession for  Israel.  Here,  again,  there  is  great 
possibility  for  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  date. 
The  passage  cannot  well  be  by  the  author  of  40-45  ; 
as  to  that,  ChejTie's  analysis  of  the  ideas  and 
language  [Introd.  352  ff.)  is  very  convincing.  Nor 
is  it  so  clear  as  the  present  writer  once  thought 
it  was,  that  because  the  author  appeals  (63"''*)  only 
to  the  delivery  from  Egypt,  ana  not  to  that  from 
Babylon,  the  latter  is  still  future  as  he  writes.  For 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  make  no  mention  of  Cyrus' 
decree,  or  the  return  from  Babylon,  though  they 
wrote  very  soon  after  these  events.  (On  the 
objections  to  Kosters'  theory  that  their  silence  is 
a  proof  that  no  return  had  taken  place,  see  the 
present  writer's  Twelve  Prophets,  vol.  ii.  ch.  16.). 
What  is  clear  is  that  Jerusalem  has  sufiered  desola- 
tion, that  the  temple  has  been  defiled  and  burned 
by  Israel's  adversaries  (63"  64""-  Eng.).  To  what 
event  does  this  refer  ?  Some  say  Nebuchadrezzar's 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  586,  and  date  the 
passage  from  the  early  Babylonian  exile.  But  if 
that  were  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the 
Massoretic  reading  of  63"  'Thy  holy  people  pos- 
sessed it  but  a  little  while  '  ;  though  this  reading 
is  uncertain.  The  only  other  similar  calamities 
are  that  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
vasions of  Palestine  by  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (B.C. 
36011'.)  to  which  Cheyne  refers  the  pa.ssage,  and 
that  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  169  to  which 
Grotius  referred  it.  The  latter  may  be  ruled  out 
of  consideration.  Of  the  invasion  oy  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  we  know  extremely  little  (for  details  see 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC.  note"D  ;  and  Cheyne,  Introd. 
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858  ff.);  and  that  he  destroyoil  tlie  temple  is  only 
inferred  from  his  cruel  chiuacter,  from  liis  desecra- 
tion of  other  shrines  on  that  campaign,  and  frmn 
an  ambiguous  tradition  in  Josephus  about  the 
reign  of  the  otlier  Artaxurxes.  Nevertheless,  \V.  K. 
Smith  and  Cheyne  have  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus  Pss  74  and  70,  with  their  refer- 
ences to  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which  others 
assign  to  Maccabiean  times.  And  arguing  from 
the  parallels  between  these  Pss  and  Is  G3'-04 
Cheyne  also  assigns  the  hitter  to  the  same  date. 
The  reasoning  is  strong,  but  not  conclusive,  and 
hampered  by  the  uncertainty  of  a  burning  of  the 
temple  about  350.  Hesides,  I's  74  distinctly  points 
to  tlie  conviction  tliat  prophecy  has  ceased  in 
Israel.  Not  only  does  Is  6.'l'-64  betray  no  such 
conviction,  which,  if  it  had  existed,  could  hardly 
have  been  omitted  by  a  writer  of  the  mood  of 
Is  6.'{'-64,  but  the  whole  prophecy  is  itself  an 
answer  to  tlie  idea  that  the  prophetic  spirit  hail 
faded  from  tlie  nation.  Moreover,  if  Is  G3'-G4  has 
some  parallels  with  I's  74.  79  it  has  also  some  very 
striking  resemblances,  both  of  thought  and  phrase- 
ology, to  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zecliariah, 
and  its  whole  tone  suits  the  years  of  disillusion 
and  despair  which  elapsed  between  the  return 
from  exile  in  537  and  the  beginning  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  in  520.  The  unique  phra-ses, 
'Thy  holy  cities'  (64">),  and  *J'"8  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  Israel'  (63"),  find  parallels  in  Zee  2" 
[Heb.]  and  Hag  2''  respectively.  There  is  the 
same  sense  of  the  peojile  s  nncleanness  as  in  Hag  2 
and  Zee  3  ;  the  same  sense  of  J"'s  excessive  anger 
as  in  ZccharLah's  lirst  vision  ;  the  same  emphasis 
on  the  Spirit  of  J",  and  the  same  idea  of  J"'8  angel, 
interchangeable  with  J"  Himself.  The  despair 
of  Is  C3'-G4  is  exactly  that  which  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  appear  to  coniliat  in  the  people,  and  the 
oircumst.anees  of  the  time  fully  explain,  as  already 
remarked,  the  sUence  of  the  whole  prayer  about 
the  liberation  from  IJabylon.  On  the  whole,  tlicn, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  more  rea.sonable  to  date 
63'-(54  from  about  525  than  about  350. 

Ch.  65,  taken  by  the  majority  of  critics  as  the 
divine  answer  to  the  prayer  of  63'-64,  has  been 
assigned  both  to  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  both  to 
the  years  before  the  end  of  tlie  Exile  and  to  those 
after  the  Return.  Some  (l)illmann,  in /ore)  argue 
for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  idolatrous 
practices  mentioned  are  all  suitable  to  IJabylonia, 
that  Israel's  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  is  repre- 
sented as  future  in  v.",  and  that  the  phrase  '  forget 
my  holy  mountain '  (without  reference  to  the  re- 
built temple)  recalls  the  exilic  Ps  137^  To  this 
view  the  present  writer  adhered  in  1891,  but  he 
does  not  now  feel  the  conclusiveness  of  it.  For 
the  promise  of  v.*  may  be  naturally  interpreted, 
not  of  the  lirst  return  to  Zioii  and  occupation  of 
the  surrounding  district,  but  to  the  full  possession 
of  Palestine  as  a  whole,  which  was  still  unrealized 
long  after  the  first  return.  Hesides,  the  idolatrous 
customs  charged  may  just  as  ea-sily  have  been  pre- 
valent in  Palestine  a.s  in  any  other  country  of 
Western  Asia,  and  Cad  and  Meni  (v.")  were  un- 
doubtedly Syrian  deities,  and  worshipiied  in  Pales- 
tine from  time  immemorial.  In  the  iloubt  in  which 
these  allusions  of  the  pro(ihi'iy  leave  us  as  to  its 
exact  date,  we  are  not  lussislecf  either  by  the  iilcas 
or  by  the  langiiage  of  the  passiige  (for  details  see 
Cheyne,  Jntrotl.  32011'.):  these  cannot  determine 
between  two  periods  so  close  to  each  other  as  the 
yi'ars  just  liefore  or  the  century  after  the  Iteturn. 
Cheyne,  who  acce|)ts  the  Palestinian  origin,  argues 
that  the  Samaritans  are  the  people  against  whom 
the  chapter  is  a<ldri's:<ed.  and  lixrs  the  ilate  as  that 
of  the  troubles  of  thv  .lews  with  the  Samaritans, 
which  Nehemiah  describes.  Hut  that  the  charge 
111  Ok'aiust  BUiierstitious  and  8emi-|>at;an  Jews  may 


also  plausibly  be  argued,  and  there  are  really  no 
sullicient  data  to  lix  a  date.  On  the  whole,  a 
Palestinian  *  and  post-exilic  origin  is  the  most 
probable. 

Efpially  obscure  is  the  question  of  ch.  66.  The 
chapter  is  probably  not  a  unity,  ami  the  text  is  un- 
usually corrupt.  There  are  echoes  of  chs.  40-55, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  assign  the  chapter  to 
the  great  evangelist  of  the  Exile.  The  temple 
either  has  been  rebuilt  or  is  being  rebuilt 
(vy_i-4.  «.  ») .  tim  restored  community  has  already 
been  formed,  but  is  not  complete  (v.*).  The  lan- 
guage points  to  a  post-exilic  date.  The  attacks 
upon  the  idolatrous  customs  reveal  a  clo.se  con- 
nexion between  the  chapter  and  05.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  date  soon  after  the  Return  ajipears 
jirobable  for  the  bulk  of  the  chapter  ;  but  there 
are  i)rolpably  later  insertions.  On  this  see  Dill- 
mann,  Dulim,  and  especially  Cheyne. 

Xl.  The  Theology  ok  I.saiaii  40-66. — (o) 
Chapters  40-55,  as  we  have  .seen,  are  addressed  to 
Israel  in  circumstances  very  dill'erent  from  those  of 
the  generation  to  which  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  sjioke. 
Isaiah  had  before  liiiu  a  nation  on  their  own  soil  : 
responsible  for  justice  and  social  reform,  for  the 
defence  of  a  fatherland  and  the  conduct  of  a 
foreign  policy.  He  appealed  to  kings,  statesmen, 
and  dehnite  cla-sses  ot  society.  But  chs.  40-55 
are  addressed  to  a  people  in  exile,  without  native 
leaders  or  the  opportunity  of  developing  great 
personalities  :  with  no  civic  life  and  few  social 
res])onsibilities ;  a  people  in  the  passive  state, 
with  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  almost  no  quali- 
ties save  those  of  penitence  and  faith,  of  memory 
and  lioiie.  Moreover,  with  Isaiah,  and  indeed 
with  all  prophets  up  to  the  Exile,  the  burden  of 
prophesying  is  the  people's  guilt  and  their  doom 
of  exile.  But  this  doom  has  now  been  fullilled. 
Jeremiah  limited  it  to  70  years.  These  are  aliimst 
exhausted,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  the  instrument  of  the  doom,  is  approaching 
its  tail.  Cyrus,  king  of  Anslian  and  Persia,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  NIedes  (H.C.  545),  and  perhaps 
also  the  Lj'dians  (542),  is  descending  on  Babylon. 
What  is  of  imniediate  interest  to  Israel,  therefore, 
is  not,  as  formerly,  the  immoral  stjiteof  the  people 
and  the  imminence  of  certain  events  of  chastise- 
ment, but  the  dawn  of  that  reilemption  and  restora- 
tion which  was  promised  to  appear  after  the  fullil- 
ment  of  God's  sentence.  In  a  word,  what  is  now 
needed  is  not  so  much  new  predictions  of  the  future 
as  proofs  that  the  fullilment  of  former  predictions 
is  at  hand.  Consequently,  while  the  problem 
before  the  spirit  of  Israel  isstill  substantially  what 
it  was  with  I.siiiah,  viz.  the  survival  of  a  people  of 
J",  both  the  factors  of  the  problem  and  tb  ■  mclho<i 
of  its  solution  are  very  ilill'erent.  Some  recent 
critics  hardly  exaggerate  when  they  say  that 
prophecy  proper  ceiused  with  the  Exile,  r'or  in- 
stead of  the  characteristic  prophet,  ilenouncing 
his  people  upon  moral  grounds  and  predicting  their 
doom,  we  have  in  Is  40  a  commi.ssion  (;ranti-d  to 
a  number  t  of  voices  (who.se  hearers,  inileed,  so 
little  feel  themselves  to  be  oflicial  prophet-s  that 
they  remain  anonymous)  to  comfort  Israel  ami 
proclaim  that  the  ancient  |)roniiseato  herarealKuit 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  the  proof  of  this  require 
something  more  than  an  appi'al  to  present  facts, 
whether  in  Israel's  own  conduct  or  the  general 
history  ol  the  world  alK)nt  her  :  the  whole  history 
and  destiny  of  Israel  are  brought  in,  with  a  full 
and  rcasimed  revelation  of  her  (jimI. 

In  such  a  scheme,  it  is  plain,  there  U  no  need 

"On  Ihli  ifroumt  "  -  i ...  >..r  luu  l)«n  mvuM  to  h»  by 
I«.iiiili  liirnwiT.  or  1  nil  one  •cliolar  (llrolcnkamii; 

dttlc«  il  tri'in  lhi»  r.  h. 
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for  that  almost  exclusive  insistence  upon  the  moral 
attributes  of  J",  His  demands  for  justice  and 
purity,  which  we  found  in  Isaiah's  own  teaching  ; 
but  the  need  is  ratlier  for  emjjhasis  upon  God's  in- 
tention to  fulfil  His  word,  and  upon  His  power  to 
bend  to  this  end  tlie  forces  of  history.  The  change 
is  best  illustrated  in  the  altered  meaning  which 
chs.  40-55  give  to  the  term  'righteousness.'  In 
the  authentic  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  delivered  to 
an  unjust  and  inmioral  generation,  righteousness 
almost  exclusivelj'  means  the  purity  and  justice 
wliich  God  demands  from  His  |)eople.  But  in  chs. 
40-55,  in  face  of  a  "generation  wlio  are  not  charged 
vvitli  the  immoralities  of  Isaiah's,  but  who  are  in 
doubt  or  despair  about  their  God's  jiower  and 
will  to  fuHil  Uis  word  and  redeem  them,  righteous- 
ness siOTilies  mainly  Uis  consistency  and  faithful- 
ness. In  41'"  the  aajective  zadiUk  is  applied  to  one 
whose  prediction  turns  out  to  be  correct.*  In  41' 
the  noun  ^dek  appears  to  be  the  virtue  of  carrying 
out  what  one  has  promised  ;  it  is  associated  with 
J"'s  call  to  Cyrus,  who  has  been  called  not  in  vain, 
but  in  good  faith,  and  for  a  purpose  whicli  will 
certainly  succeed.  So  in  41'°,  taken  with  its  con- 
text, J"'8  zedek  is  His  trueness,  the  harmony  of  Hia 
present  purpose  with  His  ancient  promise  to  re- 
deem Israel — His  good  faith  to  the  people  He  has 
called  ;  but  it  includes  also  His  power  to  fulfil  His 
word  :  '  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness  '  is  the 
pli'"^e  He  uses.  The  whole  chapter  and  other 
parallel  passages  (esiiecially  43^-  '"•  ""•  44'-  *  45'""^) 
iiiijily  that  zedek  or  zSddkCth  (the  forms  are  used 
iniiiHerentlj')  is  j'"8  fidelity  to  His  calling  of  Israel 
• — the  quality  by  which  He  can  neither  forsake 
His  OHTi,  nor  for  want  of  power  fail  in  His  promise 
to  justify  them  to  the  world  ;  and  so,  besides  bein^ 
sj'nonymous  with  strength,  righteousness  is  applied 
to  its  own  results,  and  becomes  parallel  to  salva- 
tion— El  zaddik,  the  Righteous  God,  is  equivalent 
to  MOshia,  the  Saviour  (45^'). 

The  chief  claim,  therefore,  which  40  ff.  make  for 
the  God  of  Israel  is  His  power  to  direct  the  history 
of  tlie  world  in  conformity  to  a  long  predicted  and 
faithfully  followed  purpose.  This  claim  starts 
from  the  proof  that  J"  has  long  before  predicted 
events  now  happening  or  about  to  happen,  with 
Cyrus  as  their  centre.  But  this  is  much  more 
than  a  proof  of  isolated  predictions,  though  these 
imply  omniscience.  It  is  a  declaration  of  tne  unity 
of  history  sweeping  to  the  high  ends  which  have 
been  already  revealed  to  Israel — an  exposition,  in 
short,  of  the  Omnipotence,  Consistence,  and  Faith- 
fulness of  the  Proi'idence  of  the  one  true  God.  But 
with  almost  equal  force  the  chapters  insist  upon 
the  Creative  Power  of  the  same  sovereign  Deity. 
Alone,  without  counsellor  or  helper.  He  created 
and  sustains  the  world,  calls  all  things  into  being, 
and  bends  them  to  His  will.t  He  has  made  and 
measured  earth  and  ocean,  mountains  and  hUls 
(401211.)  j\^ii  tijg  magnitudes  and  processes  of  nature 
are  His  :  heaven,  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  sea,  earth, 
drought  and  floods,  light  and  darkness,  peace 
and  calamity.  Before  His  omnipotence,  His  o^vn 
works  and  men  and  their  works  are  as  nothing. 
He  is  infinitely  above  them  all,  sublime  and  incom- 
parable— in  short,  the  Holy  One.  For  holiness  in 
these  chapters  is  attributed  to  God  always  either 
in  connexion  with  His  creative  power  and  the 
incomparableness  to  wliich  it  exalts  Him  (40'-*  4r-'" 
43'°  45''),  or  more  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
manifestation  of  that  incomparable  power  for  the 
redemption  and  glorification  of  His  people  (41'* 
433. 14  474  4817  497  545  55S)_  He  U  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  none  else  ;  God,  and  there  is  none  beside 
Him  (45"- etc.). 

•  As  the  Arabic  zadik  means  one  who  speaks  tnily. 
t  To  describe  this  creative  power  the  author  of  clia.  40  ff.  is  the 
lint  to  use  the  term  Ni3=cre«te. 


the  chief  gods  of  the  connuerin"  empires  (40'" 
are  all  equally  absurd.     Ihe  ridicule  whicli  tl 


From  this  absolute  monotheism  everything  else 
follows  in  chs.  4011'.  What  invarialdy  kindles  the 
reason  and  style  of  the  writer  is  the  tliought  of 
God.  The  breadth  and  force  of  imagination, 
tlie  assurance  of  hope,  the  daring  treatment  d 
the  liistory  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  may  be  traced 
to  the  writer's  sense  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  are 
the  signs  of  how  absolutely  he  was  possessed  by 
this  as  his  principal  and  governing  truth.  But 
that  he  held  it  not  by  faith  alone  or  a  partial  e.v- 
perience,  but  with  the  whole  force  of  his  reason,  ia 
shown,  not  only  in  the  exposition  of  J'".s  articulate, 
clear,  reasonable  and  consistent  revelation  of  Him- 
self and  His  j)urpo.so  (IS'""-),  but  also  in  the  power- 
ful scorn  with  wliich  the  author's  mind  sweeps 
down  upon  idolatry.  If  it  is  impossible  to  liken 
God  to  anything  (41"),  then  the  low  thoughts 
which  Israel  has  of  J",  the  images  in  which  the 
heathen  figure  the  Godhead  (41'  44'"'-).  their  en- 
chantments and  divinations  (47'-  ""•),   and  even 

), 
the 
writer  pours  upon  these,  the  delight  he  h.as  in 
exposing  their  futility,  and  the  weary  trouble  for 
no  end  which  their  religions  levy  upon  the  heathen, 
brilliantly  exhibit  the  intellectual  a-ssurance  of 
this  most  perfect  apostle  of  Israel's  monotheism. 

But  though  God  is  thus  sublime  He  is  near  to 
men  in  sympathy,  and  full  of  grace  and  zeal  for  1 1  is 
own  (40'-  "•  ■'"'■  432  49'*"-  5P-  ").  Israel's  maker  U 
Israel's  husband  (54°).  No  prophet  is  more  daring 
in  his  ascription  of  passion  to  the  Deity.  With  all 
this  writer's  overpowering  sense  of  the  tran- 
scendence of  J",  he  does  not  hesitate  to  picture 
Him  as  an  excited  and  furious  warrior,  and  as  a 
travailing  woman  (42'^'-) 

But  as  J"  is  unique,  so  is  Israel  uninue.  Israel 
is  His  special  creation,  His  elect,  ana  His  own. 
The  nations  are  given  for  Israel's  ransom,  and  the 
world  -  powers  are  employed  as  contributory  to 
Israel's  career  (41*  43^''*  45'*  etc.).  Cyrus  him- 
self, in  whom  the  power  of  the  world  is  gathered  up, 
is  J"'s  servant  for  Israel's  redemption  (41-*-  44'-*  45'-  * 
etc.).  Yet  the  creation  and  election  of  Israel  are 
not  for  their  own  sake.  '  Tliis  people  I  have  formed 
for  myself ;  they  shall  show  forth  my  praise ' 
(43-').  They  are  to  be  God's  revealers  and  wit- 
nesses to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (41**-).  They  are 
to  carry  His  mishpat  and  torah  to  the  farthest 
coasts  (42''- ').  Their  election  is  an  election  to 
service — the  service  of  mankind  in  the  highest 
matters  of  religion  and  morality.  In  a  far  higher 
sense  than  Cyrus  they  are  the  servant  of  J'. 
The  picture  of  J'"s  servant  fills  a  large  part 
of  the  prophecy.  Sometimes  this  servant  is  equiva- 
lent to  all  Israel,  the  seed  of  Abraham  (41*  etc.). 
But  as  a  whole  the  nation  is  unworthy  of  the  high 
office — deaf,  blind,  and  spoiled  (42'**-)— in  need  of 
forgiveness  (43-')  and  illumination.  And  so  the 
conversion  of  Israel  becomes  part  of  the  servant's 
work  {49''').  He  appears  to  be  the  personification 
of  the  pious  remnant  of  the  people  :  the  true, 
eflective  Israel ;  and  he  is  therefore  obviously 
distinct  from  the  nation,  who  are  not  conscious  of 
the  destiny  God  has  for  His  people,  or  ready  to 
carry  it  out.  Though  Israel  as  a  whole  be  un- 
ready, this  loyal  Israel  is  glorious  in  J"'s  eyes, 
and  God  is  their  strength  (41)').  Speaking  in  the 
first  person,  this  Servant  describes  his  experience 
as  the  prophet  of  J",  and  carries  it  to  its  con- 
sequence in  martyrdom  (SO*"').  Many  have  thought 
that  in  this  passage  the  ideal  is  stiU  more  narrowly 
concentrated,  and  that  we  ought  to  see  in  the 
speaker  an  individual  servant  of  J".  Many  more 
agree  that  we  have  an  individual  presented  to  us 
at  last  in  the  classical  passage  52"-53.  The  latter 
opinion  the  present  writer  feels  to  be  correct. 
The  nation's   functions    of    service  for    God  are 
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fret^uently  concentrated  by  other  prophets  upon 
an  individual.  The  experience  of  the  individual 
Jeremiah,  who  had,  in  opposition  to  his  whole 
people,  remained  faithful  to  J",  and  in  hia  solitary 
experience  sullered  for  the  people's  sins,  and  re- 
presented them  before  J",  surely  afforded  prece- 
dent enougli  for  the  \'ision  of  a  personal  suflerer 
and  sin-bearer.  Yet,  whether  we  take  this  view, 
or  with  many  eminent  critics  continue  to  see  in 
52"-53  as  in  49  the  personification  of  the  righteous 
remnant  of  Israel,  the  religious  results  remain  the 
same.  The  spiritual  salvation  of  Israel  is  accom- 
plished by  the  vicarious  conscience  and  sufferings 
of  the  Servant.  He  is  not  merely  the  prophet  of 
492"-  and  50*-  °,  nor  only  the  martyr  of  SO'"-,  wlio 
shall  be  ultimately  vindicated  by  J".  His  sufferings, 
so  misunderstood  by  the  world,  have  a  very  practi- 
cal end  (52""").  Disregarded  or  misunderstood 
by  his  own  people,  he  naturally,  as  they  come  to 
see,  bears  their  transgressions  and  inicjuity  ;  by 
his  stripes  they  are  healed  (oS'"-).  He  is  sinless, 
and  therefore  unjustly  treated  by  liis  tyrants ; 
but  he  sul/mits  in  order  to  offer  his  life  as  a  guilt- 
offering  ;  and  so  wins  righteousness  for  his  jieople, 
and  exerts  immense  influence  on  men  (53'"'^). 
Whether  this  figure  be  of  the  jiious  portion  of 
Israel  or  of  one  holy  sufferer,  the  Cliristi;in  Church 
lias  been  riglit  in  finding  its  fulUliiieiit  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  His  sinless  suffering,  in  His  conscious- 
ness of  His  solitary  distinction  from  His  peo])le  ; 
in  His  knowledge  that  His  suffering  was  of  God's 
will,  and  would  effect  the  forgiveness  of  His 
people's  sin,  their  redemption  from  guilt,  and  so 
His  own  exaltation  from  misunderstanding  and 
abuse  to  manifest  power  and  glory. 

The  equipment  of  Israel,  then,  for  the  religious 
service  of  mankind  is  the  end  towards  which  the 
argument  and  vision  of  chs.  40-55  are  directed. 
But  indispensable  to  this  is  the  nation's  redemp- 
tion from  Babylonian  servitude,  their  return  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  rclmikiing  of  Jeru.salem  and 
tlie  temple.  The  deliverance  is  to  be  ell'ected 
by  Cyrus,  through  his  conquest  of  Babylonia  and 
the  humiliation  of  her  gods  (46  f.).  This  being 
certain,  J"  calls  upon  His  people  to  come  forth 
from  Babylon  (48*"  52'"),  a  call  that  was  neces- 
sary in  face  of  the  fact  that  numbers  of  Jews 
were  unwillinjj  to  leave  a  home  into  whose 
life  they  liad  deeply  settled,  for  the  hard  begin- 
nings of  life  again  upon  the  desolate  and  com- 
paratively barren  soil  of  Palestine.  J"  promises 
to  make  easy  their  way  across  the  desert  (iVi"'- 
41i8t.  431M.  4jj2i)_  Cyrus  himself  shall  expedite 
their  progress  and  arrange  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temide  (44=«  45").  The  pros- 
trate and  desolate  city  .^iliall  rise  from  her  ruins 
(40-  61""-  52"-  ")  witu  a  full  population  (44'^ 
4917-19  541!) .  the  cities  of  Judali  shall  again  bo 
inhabited  (40°  44^).  But  even  beyond  these  limits 
shall  Israel  break,  and  inherit  the  Gentiles  (54'). 
A  glory  shall  rest  upon  city  and  land,  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  their  God  in  His  wonderful  deeds 
(40»'-  49'"  52'  54""'-).  The  lientiles,  too,  shall 
acknowledge  this,  coming  to  Israel  witli  the  words  : 
Surely  God  is  in  thee  (45"  4<J'-"'). 

So  lofty  and  spiritual  is  the  pros[>ect  in  chs. 
40-55  J  and  still  so  general  when  it  descends  to  the 
details  of  the  restoration.  There  is  nothing 
priestly  in  the  prospect,  nothing  warlike  except  in 
metaphor  ;  no  directions  are  given  for  the  building 
of  the  temple,  nor  for  the  institution  of  sacrifice  ; 
no  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  resumption  of  the 
latter,  and  it  is  not  once  mentioned  as  indisiiens- 
able  for  the  return  of  J'  to  His  people,  and  the 
renewal  of  His  intercourse  with  them.  To  Zion 
J"  returns  alon(i  with  His  i)eople  ;  they  are  His 
Temple,  He  is  manifest  in  them  (45").  His  gifts 
to  them  are  siiirituul :  pity,  grace,  forgiveness, 
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illumination,  peace ;  their  political  restoration  ii 
but  the  pledge  of  all  these.  His  demands  upon 
them,  too,  are  purely  ethical  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  older  prophecy — fulfilment  of  His  torah  and 
viuih/mf  (51*).  And  the  long  argument  and  exhor- 
tation concludes  in  55  upon  the  keynote  of  its 
opening  chapter  (40)  that  J'"s  word  is  omnipotent 
and  creative.  It  shall  bring  all  these  things  to  pass. 
We  shall  see  how  different  this  atmosphere  is  irom 
that  of  the  chapters  which  follow  (55-66). 

(i)  Chs.  56-66. — In  passing  from  chs.  40-55  into 
56-66  we  feel,  as  we  have  alreadj-  shown  (see  §  X.), 
a  great  difference  of  style.  Instead  of  one  long 
argument  and  rea.soned  revelation,  visible  in  the 
prophecy  as  a  whole  and  in  the  series  of  jjassagea 
on  the  Servant  which  are  scattered  through  it,  we 
enter  a  series  of  detached  and  broken  oracles, 
which  have  sometimes  no  relation  to  each  other, 
and  all  of  which  further  differ  from  40-55  in  their 
style,  temper,  and  the  religious  interests  that 
tlicy  emphasize.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  pre- 
dominant notes  of  40-55  are  repeated,  and  others 
are  developed.  The  argument  of  the  sovereignty 
and  holiness  of  J"  is  taken  for  granted,  and  these 
are  asserted  almost  in  the  same  phrases  (57" 
6o"-"-").  'Righteousness'  is  occasionally  used 
in  the  same  sense  of  the  exhibition  of  J^s  faith- 
fulness and  burning  fervour  in  the  salvation  of 
His  people  (61'""-  62"'-).  The  vi.sion  of  the  zeal 
and  passion  of  J"  is  repeated  and  elaborated  ;  as 
before.  He  is  the  strenuous  and  furious  warrior 
(591611.  e3i-«).  There  is  one  more  picture  of  the 
.Servant  (61'-')  with  his  mission  of  comfort  and 
restoration  to  the  people  ;  and  about  this  there  is 
the  same  ambiguity  as  to  whether  it  be  the  [>icture 
of  the  prophetic  portion  of  Israel  or  of  some  indi- 
vidual endowed  with  the  Spirit.  The  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  is  described  as  more  imminent,  and 
the  vision  of  her  glory  is  developed  in  greater 
iletail  but  with  the  same  essential  leatures  of  joy, 
beauty,  fertilitj',  an  overflowing  population  of  her 
retunie<l  sons  and  daughters,  enrichment  by  the 
gifts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  God  who  resides  in  her  (56'  60.  CI'"-  62.  65'»'- 
66''"^-).  But  several  new  features  are  introduced, 
some  of  which  contrast  unfavourably  with  the 
lofty  and  spiritual  tone  of  chs.  40-55,  and  .some 
reveal  the  circumstances  and  duties  of  a  people 
alreadj'  reestablished  in  civic  resiionsibility  upon 
their  own  soil.  From  56  onwards  the  temple  and 
its  building  bulk  more  largely  (56'"'-  GO"  63"  64" 
66');  the  .sacrificial  system  becomes  a  little  more 
prominent  (56"  62*  66-"),  so  do  others  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  ceremonies  of  religion  ;  the  Sahlmth 
(56--  '  58""-  66'^),  the  priesthood  of  the  people  (61«), 
and  the  orders  of  priests  and  Leviles  (titi^'),  the 
pcr])etual  worship  (5S^  62*  66-^) ;  and  we  find,  too, 
directions  on  those  matters  on  which  the  returned 
community,  etTecting  its  reorganization,  had  to 
legislate :  e.q.  the  place  of  eunuchs  in  the  c<ingre- 
gation  (oG-"'-)  and  the  question  of  fasts  (5S*- •). 
.\ud  there  is  an  insistence  upon  civic  duties  and 
the  social  virtues  (5S'"'-  59*) ;  the  sins  of  perverting 
justice  and  equity,  uttering  falseliooii,  and  com- 
mitting robbery  are  charged  ujion  the  peo]ile  in 
the  fa-shion  that  prophecy  assumed  when  Israel 
was  a  .Stall'  (59'^'  61') ;  aud  righteousness  is  again 
useil  in  its  older  meaning  side  by  side  with  its 
newer  meaning  (65*).  These  data  conhrm  the 
conclusion  reachcni  alove  of  a  difference  of  author- 
ship between  40-65  and  ."iO-ea. 

LiTKKATVKE.— Bcflidn  Uie    Kcnrr&I    llistorie*  of    Ixrapl    and 
Ismol's  lli'Iicion,  Introduction*  to  the  OT.  worWf  on  tvrThcol<VT, 

on  rpipii.  V,  :\V'\  i'U  Mes-.l-Lfil.-  I'rophrcjr,  UiB  inoro  imjH>rt*nl 
siK-cial    I  ,r     .-  :     :  .«■•: — 

A.I'  '    ">■*  rrc.  or  Tim  Book  cm 

Pahts  I  '      ir^ii.  vol  Iv.xnirTBCKtoin,  Cjrril 

of  Alexau'lrui  ;  iin.-ti  s:,ail\»  (t  uri),  Armbic  Vrnion  (with  com- 
lucntAry,  ol  which  laiwr  only  *  (aw  lrav<i><nu  nirriT*),  I 
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edition  by  J.  Dcrcnbour^  in  ZATW,  18S9, 1-64, 1800, 1-8-1 ;  Aben 
Kzrft,  1155,  Eng.  by  Friedlander,  London,  1S77 ;  David  Kimchi 
(1 230).  Lilt.  ed.  Florence,  1774  ;  Ulrich  Zwingli,  Vomplanatio 
Jf^uia'  Latiiui,  Zuricli,  1529,  Works,  vol.  v.  o(  ed.  Schulcr  and 
Setiultes3 :  Jolin  Calvin,  Comvx.j  Geneva,  1551,  Eng.  Edin.  1850 ; 
D.  Isaac!  Abrubanieli,  Comm.  m  Eit.  Proph.  50,  etc.,  Leyden, 
ElzL'V.  1631 ;  Louis  d©  Dieu,  Animadversiones  in  VT  Libros 
otniii'A,  Leyden,  1648 ;  Lat.  trans,  of  Itaijlii'B  Comtn,  by 
lireith.mpt,  1713  (not  seen);  Camp.  Vitringa,  Comrn.,  Leeu- 
warden,  2  vols.  1714-20,  ed.  Ba3.  1732 ;  Lat.  trans,  ot  Kimchi, 
1774  (not  seen);  Robert  Lowth,  Is.,  a  New  Translation  tcUh 
preiiia.  dusert.  aiid  notes,  2  vols.  London,  1778,  Germ,  by  J.  B. 
Koppe,  4  pts,  Leipzig,  1779-81  ;  Hcnsler,  Jes.  utters.  initAnm., 
Uaiub.  1788  (not  seen) ;  J.  C.  Doderlein,  Ksai'as,  a  Latin  trans, 
with  notes,  Niirn.  1789,  3rd  ed.  Altorf,  1789;  W.  Gesenius, 
Comin.  with  trans.,  Leipzig,  1820-21 ;  Ferd.  Hitzig,  Der  Proph, 
Je».,  Heidelberg,  1833;  Maurcr,  In  Jes.  Comin.  1836;  Uende- 
werk,  VfS  Jes.  Weiss,  chronotog.  neordnet,  2  pts.  Konigsb.  1838, 
1S43  (not  seen);  H.  Ewald,  Die  Proph.  det  Allen  Bundes,  Tub. 
1840-41,  2nd  ed.  1867-68,  Eng.  by  h^red.  Smith,  ii.  iv.  v.,  London, 
1876-81 ;  E.  Uendcrson,  Bk.  o_(  Proph.  Is.'',  London,  1840 ;  F. 
W.  C.  Umbreit,  Prakt.  Comm.,  Hamburg,  1846  ;  Ad.  Knobc!,  Jes. 
erklart.  Lcipz.  1843,  3rd  ed.  1801 ;  E.  lleier,  I'roph.  Jes.  erkl 
I'forzh.  18.^0  (not  seen,  only  toch.  23);  Drechsler,  Der  Proph.  Jet., 
2  vols.  1851-54;  O.  D.  Luzzatto,  II  Pro/eta  Isaia,  etc.,  Padua, 
18.'>5  ;  J.  A.  Alexander,  Comm.,  Edin.  1365  ;  Fr.  Delitzsch,  Coiniiu 
18(;0,4th  ed.  18S9,Eng.l8n'.'. ;  E.  Reuss,  Les  ProphHes,  1876,  ct.  Das 
AT,  ii.,  Brunswick,  1892-94  ;  Nagelsbach  in  Lange's  Bihelwcrk, 
1877,  Eng.  1878  ;  Birks,  Comm.  on  Bk.  of  Is.,  Lend.  1878 ;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Proph.  o/  Is.  trans,  with  Comm.  and  Appendices,  1880, 
5th  ed.  1889;  0.  J.  Brecienkamp,  Der  Proph.  Jes.,  Erlangen, 
1887 ;  v.  Orelli,  Propheten  Jes.  u.  Jeremia,  Nordlingen,  1887, 
Eng.  by  Banks,  18S9  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Is.  1-S9,  1888,  Is.  iO-66, 
1890,  'Expositor's  Bible  ;  Aug.  DiUmann,  Der  Proph.  Jes., 
Leipz.  1890,  being  5th  ed.  of  Knobel's  work  in  the  '  Kurz- 
gefasstes  Exeget.  Uandbjch  z.  AT'  (Diestel  had  edited  4th  ed. 
in  1872) ;  Bernh.  Duhra,  Das  Bitch  Jesain  in  Nowock's  Uand- 
kommentar  i.  AT,  Gottiiigen,  1892  ;  W.  Reich.  Jes.,  vol.  i.  of 
Das  Proph.  Schriflthum,  Wien.  1892 ;  J.  Skinner,  Is.  1-S9.  in 
the  Caml/r.  Bible,  1896,  40 -«S,  1898  ;  Guthe  u.  Ryssel  in  Kautzsch, 
Die  heil.  Se.hrift,  1896 ;  H.  O.  Mitchell,  Is. :  a  .Study  of  Chs. 
1-11,  New  York,  1897  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Is.  in  PB,  1898  ;  R.  kittel, 
6th  ed.  of  Dillmann's  Der  Proph.  Jes.,  Leipz.  1898. 

B.  Books  and  Articles  of  Genersl  Introduction  to 
THE  Bk.  of  Isaiaji.— Among  the  Introductions  to  the  OT  in 
general,  Kuenen's  and  Driver's  deal  with  Isaiah  in  most  detail; 
Special  works  of  Introduction  to  Isaiah  are  the  following : — 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Bk.  of  Is.  chronologically  arranged,  etc.,  London, 
1870,  art.  'Isaiah'  in  Et.£yc.  Brit.^  1880,  Introduction  to  the 
Bk.  of  Is.,  London,  1895;  Klostermann,  art  'Jesaia'  in 
Ilerzog-Plitt's  lieal.-Enci/c.  1880;  B.  Stade,  ZATW,  1881-84; 
Cornill,  ZATW,  1884,  '  Die  Composition  des  B.  Jes.' ;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  art.  '  Isaiah  '  in  Smith's  Bihle  Diet:'  1893  ;  S.  R.  Driver, 
Ik.,  his  Life  and  Times,  Lond.  1893 ;  G.  Douglas,  Isaiah  One 
ami  his  Bk.  One,  London,  1895  (cf.  also  on  same  side  as  the  last, 
R.  P.  Smith,  Authenticity  and  Mess.  Interpr.  of  the  Proph.  of 
Is.,  sci-mons  before  Univ.  of  Oxford,  1862);  Briickner,  Komposi- 
tion  des  Baches  Jes.  tS-SS,  Halle,  1898 ;  Kennedy,  Argt.  'or 
Unity  of  Is.,  1891. 

C.  BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES  UPON  TEE   TEXT  OF  TttB  BK.   OF 

Isaiah. — D.  Kocher,  VindicitB  text.  hebr.  adv.  Ii.  Lowth 
criticam,  Bern.  1786 ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Notes  and  Criticisms  on 
Ueb.  Text  of  Is.,  1868,  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Is.  in  Haupfs  SBOT, 
1899;  r.  de  Lagarde,  Prophetce  prior,  et  poster,  chaldaice  e  fide 
cod.  Reuchlin.  editi,  1872  ;  Semitica,  i.  1-32  ;  ZtschriJ't  fiir  Luth. 
Thrut.  1^76,  1  fr.  on  Is.  in-6(i  by  Klostermann  ;  1877,  17fll.  Zxir 
Text-critik  Jes.  by  H.  Strack ;  Jahrb.  fiir  Prot.  Theol.  1877, 
706ff.,  1879,  63  ff.,  1881,  160ff.  by  Studer;  ZATW,  1881-84,  K. 
Budde;  K.  Kohler  in  Bebraica  II.,  Chicago,  1885;  Joum.  of 
Bib.  Lit.  June  1889,  '  On  the  metres  of  Is.  1,'  bv  Francis  Brown  ; 
Oort  in  Theol.  Tijdechr.  1891,  461  fl.  (not  seen) ;  Klostermann, 
Deuterojesaja  (not  seen);  Bachmann,  AT  Untersuch.,  1894, 
49  ft.  ;  Perles,  A  nalekten  2ur  Text-Eritik  d.  A  T,  1895  (not  seen) ; 
Ruben,  Vrit.  Remarks  on  OT,  Lond.  1896.  Also  these  more 
general  works,  including  other  matters  than  the  text : — B. 
Stade,  De  Is.  Vatt.  Aethiopicis  diatribe,  Leipzig,  1873  (not  seen) ; 
J.  Earth,  Beitriige  z.  Erkldrung  des  Jes.,  Leipzig,  1885  ;  Giese- 
brecht,  Beitr.  z.  Jes.  Kritik,  Gott.  1890.  See  also  Oeiger's 
Urschrift,  Breslau,  1867. 

D.  Books  and  Articles  on  the  Historical  and  Theo- 
LOGICAL  Criticism  of  Is.  l-sg.—a)  On  Chronology,  Assvrian 
history,  etc.  :— Hincks  in  Jour.  ofSacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858 ;  J.  Well- 
bausen,  Jahrb.  fiir  deutsche  Theol.  1875  ;  A.  Kamphausen,  Die 
Chronologie  der  lleb.  Ronige,  Bonn,  1883;  Schrader,  KAI^ 
Oiessen,  1883,  Eng.  by  Whitehouse,  COT^,  2  vols.  London.  1885, 
1888 ;  RP,  both  series ;  Dunckei^s  and  Meyer's  Histories  of 
Antiquity,  also  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  of  1st.  145  f.,  402,  413  f.; 
Winckler,  Untersuch.  zur  Attorient.  Geseh.,  Leipz.  1889,  AT 
Untersuch.  1897,  Altorient.  Forsch.  1893 ;  McCurdy,  UP3I, 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  London,  1894, 1S96  ;  Tiele,  Babylon. -Assyr.  Geschichte. 

(2)  On  the  history  of  Isaiah's  times  in  connexion  with  his 
teaching:  — Strache.v,  Jewish  History  and  Politics^,  1874; 
Kostlin,  Jes.  u.  Jeremya,  Berlin,  1879 ;  Savce,  Life,  etc.  of 
Is.,  1833;  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  of  Israel^,  London,  1896; 
Guthe,  Das  ZukunftsbUd  des  Jes.  (sec  below)  ;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton, 
Jun.,  Viertal  Voorlezingen  over  de  Profeten  dts  0.  V.,  Utrecht! 
1886;  Meinhold,  Jes.  u.  seine  Zeil,  Freiburg,  1898;  Sinker, 
Hezekiah  and  his  Age,  1898. 

(3)  On  the  theology  of  Isaiah  in  general :— Duhm,  Theol.  der 
Proph.,  Boon,  1876;  Riehm,  Messianic  Prophecy,  Eng.  Edin- 


burgh, 1891 ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  1892 
Cornill,  Der  Israelii.  Prophctisinus,  1895,  Eng.  by  Corkraiv 
Chicago,  1890 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Kxpositury  Times,  v.  (1894 
21H),  369,  :i91,  438,  488.  Other  manuals  on  the  Theology  of  tlie 
O'r  and  History  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

(4)  On  the  Messianic  i>rnpheoies  and  Isaiah's  view  of  the 
future :— Bredenkamp,  Vaticinium  quod  de  Iinmanuele  edidit 
Jes.  (7i-9*>)(not  seen)  ;  Giesebrecht,  Die  Immanuelweissagung* 
in  SK,  1888,  217 ff.;  Guthe,  Das  Zukunftsl>ild  des  Jes.,  Leipz. 
1885  ;  Uackmann,  Dif  Zukunftseneartung  des  Jes.,  1893; 
Porter, '  Isai.ah's  Immanuel  *  in  Joum.  of  Bibl.  Liter.  1895  ;  od 
23-4  gee  comm.  on  Micah  ;  G.  A.  Smitli,  Twelve  Prophets  {'  Expos 
Bible'),  i.  365 f.;  on  7,  K.  Budde  in  Etudes  etc.  dediies  d  it.  It 
Dr.  Lremans,  hcyden,  1885,  121  ff. 

(5)  On  other  special  subjects  and  chapters  in  Is  1-39,  e.g.  the 
leagxie  of  Syria  and  N.  Isr.  against  Judah  in  734  ;^^aspari, 
Ueber  den  syrisch.-ephraim.  Krieg  uiittr  Jotham  u.  Ahaz, 
Christiania,  1889  ;  on  ch.  12,  F.  Brown,  JBL,  1890,  1'28-131 ;  OB 
chs.  13.  14,  Havemick,  SirmholcB  ad  defend,  authent.  Jes. 
xii.  xiv.  1842  (not  seen);  W.  H.  Cobb,  An  Ex"m.  of  Is  IS 
(reprint  from  '  Bibl.  Sacra'),  1892,  cf.  Cheyne  in  JBL  for  1898  ; 
on  14"ir.,  stade,  ZA  TW,  1883  ;  on  chs.  16.  16,  Ilitz.  Des  Proph. 
Jonas  Orakel  iiber  Moab  (1831,  not  seen);  L.  de  Geer,  De  ore^ 
in  iloabitas  Jes.  xv.  xvi.,  T.  ad  Bhen.  1856  (not  seen) ;  Oort  iB 
Theol.  Tijd.  xxi.  51-64  (not  seen) ;  liaudisein  m  SE,  1888,  509 ff.; 
on  211-10  and  siege  of  Babylon,  Kleinert,  SIC,  1879  ;  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Sargon's  invasion  of  Palestine  in  711,  Hincks  in  Joum. 
of  Sacred  Lit.  Oct.  1858 ;  on  Sennacherib's  invasion  and  the 
relations  to  it  of  chs.  22.  23.  28-33.  86.  87,  besides  the  relevant 
paragraphs  in  Kuenen  and  Cheyne,  see  Nowack,  SE,  1881, 
*  Bemerkungen  lib.  das  14  Jalir  des  Hiskias,'  and  the  historical 
works  mentioned  above ;  Juda  u.  die  Assyr.  Weltmaeht  (in  the 
'  Progranmi  der  Technischen  Staatslehranstalten  cu  Chemnitz,' 
Easter,  1885),  bv  Asmus  Sorensen  ;  Friedr.  Delitzach,  art.  'San- 
herib'  in  Ilerzog-Plitt'a  lieal-Encyc. ;  Stade,  ZATW,  1836; 
Meinhold,  SE.  1893,  on  c.  28 ;  on  24-27,  E.  BShl,  Vat.  Jes.  c. 
xxiv.-xxvii..  Lips.  ISGl  (not  seen);  Hilgenfeld,  Ztsch.  fiir 
Wissenschaftl.  Theol.  1866,  432  ff.  ;  Smend,  ZATW,  1884  ;  Oort, 
Theol.  Tiid.  1886  (not  seen);  on  chs.  34.  35,  Gnitz,  JQU,  Oct. 
1891 ;  Budde,  Jalirb.  fiir  deutsche  Theol.  xxiii.  42811.,  629ff.  ;  on 
ch.  33,  Dillvo,  Das  Wander  anden  Stufen  desAhas,  Amst.  1885  ; 
on  chs.  3f>-39,  J.  Meinhold,  Die  Jesajaerzdiilungen,  1898. 

E.  VOLUUES.  ARTICLES.  ETC..  FKi.v /s.  iO-«S.—(l)  On  general 
questions  of  Introduction  :— Bunsen,  Gott  in  der  Gesch.  i.  3S3  ff.; 
Riickert,  Ueb.  Propheten  iibers.  u.  erlautcrt,  i.  ;  R.  SLier,  Jes. 
nicht  pseudo^es..  Barmen,  18.'i0 ;  A.  Rutgers,  De  echtlieid  van 
het  tweede  grdeelte  van  Jez.  aangeloond,  Leiden,  1866(not  seen) ; 
Ldhr,  Zur  Frage  iiber  die  echtheit  von  Jes.  l,o~60,  1376-80  (not 
seen);  Klostermann  in  ^(sc/ir./ur  Aw/A.  7'//co/.  1876;  The  Old 
Is.,  Moody  Stuart,  Edin.  1880;  Cobb  in  Bibliutli.  Sacra,  1882; 
A.  B.  D[avidson],  review  of  Del.'s  Isaiah  in  Theol.  Review,  iv.  ; 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  review  of  Is.  1,0-60  ('  Expos.  Bible')  in  Expositor, 
1891,  i.,  "also  art.  in  JQR,  1892 ;  Luciun  (iautier  in  Reims 
Chritienne,  March  1893,  176 ff.;  Geiger,  Jiidisclie  Ztschr.  vi. 
xi.  (according  to  Cheyne),  asserts  plurality  of  authors ;  on  text 
and  rhvthm  of  several  sections,  K.  Budde,  ZATW,  1891 ;  J.  Lev, 
Hist.  Erklarung  des  ilen  Teils  d.  Jes.  1893,  also  in  SE,  1899, 
163  ff.  See  also  Cheyne,  Jeioish  Religious  Life  aj'tcr  the  Exile, 
1898 ;  and  Ed.  Konig,  Tlie  Exiles'  BookofCoiwolation{Kt\inhur^^h, 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  1899).  Both  these  were  published  too  late  to  be 
taken  account  oi  in  the  present  article. 

(2)  On  the  contemporary  history  (besides  some  of  the  historical 
works  cited  on  Is  1-39,  and  general  histories  of  Israel,  Babylon, 
and  Persia)  :^J.  Hal6vy,  'Cyrus  et  le  Rutour  de  I'Exil'  in  RE  J 
i.  1880;  Feilchenfeld,  Die  jiidisctien  Gegner  der  Heimkehr  etc. 
unter  Cyrus  (reprint  from  '  Jiibelschrift  fiir  Dr.  Hildeshoimcr, 
Frankfort,  n.  d.);  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments ;  on  the  stele  of  Nabonidus,  Scheil  in  Recueil  de  Travaux, 
etc.,  ed.  by  Maspero,  xriii.  1896  (not  seen);  C.  H.  W.  Johns 
in  Expository  Times,  1896 ;  Messerschmidt,  Miitheilungen  der 
Vorderasiat.  Gesellschaft,  pt.  i.  1896  (not  seen). 

(3)  On  the  general  theology  of  Is  40-60  :— Duhm,  Theol.  der 
Propheten,  1875;  F.  Hermann  Kriiger,  Essai  sur  la  th4ologie 
d'Esaie  xl.-lxvi.,  Paris,  1881 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  artt.  in  Expositor, 
1883-84  ;  Kirkpatrick,  Doctrine  of  the  Prophets,  1892. 

(4)  On  the  Servant  of  J"  : — Schenkcl,  '  Krit.  Versuch  iiber  den 
Knecht  Gottes '  in  SK,  1836  (not  seen) :  G.  F.  Oehler,  Der  KneiM 
J"  im  Deuterojes.,  Stuttgart,  1865  (not  seen);  A.  Wiinsche, 
Leiden  des  Messias;  A.  B.  Davidson,  'The  Servant  of  the  Lord 
in  Isaiah,'  in  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  1872 ;  Tayler  Lewis, 
'The  Purifving  Messiah:  Interpr.  of  Is.  6213'  In  Bibl.  Sacra, 
1873,  166 ff.  (not  seen);  Westminster  Rev.  Oct.  1876;  Urwick, 
The  Servant  of  J",  1877;  O.  Taylor,  'Interpr.  of  D'l:  .1)"  in 
Joum.  of  Phil.  1979,  62  ff.  ;  0.  H.  H.  Wright,  'Pre-Chr.  Jewish 
Interpretations  of  Is.  53,'  Expositor,  May  1888 ;  Briggs,  Mes. 
sianic  Prophecy  ;  John  Forbes  (of  Aberdeen),  On  the  .Servant 
of  the  Lord,  1890;  G.  F.  Datoian,  Is.  -^'S,  1890;  Driver  and 
Neubauer,  with  introduction  by  Pusey,  The  5Srd  Ch.  of  Is.  ace. 
to  Jewish  Interpreters,  2  vols.  O"xford,  1876, 1877  ;  M.  Schian,  Die 
Ebed-Jahwe  Lieder,  Halle,  1895  ;  Sellin,  Seruhbabel,  189S  ;  Laue, 
Die  Ebed-Jahwe  Liedtr,  1898 ;  Bertholet,  Zu  Jesaja  63  :  etn 
Erklarungsversuch,  1899.  The  Ia.^t  three  appeared  too  late  to  be 
taken  account  of  in  the  present  article. 

F.  Besides  the  above  there  have  been  a  number  of  purely 
practical  and  homiletic  volumes  on  Isaiah.  A.  Marloratus, 
Esai  Proph.  cum  catholica  expositions  ecclesiastica,  Paris 
Stephan  1564;  BuUinger,  Is.  Expositus  Homiliis  cxc.,  1567; 
Sibbes'  Bruised  Reed,  etc.,  vol.  i.  of  his  works,  ed.  Aberdeen; 
1809  ;  J.  Smith  (c  Campbelton),  Summary  View  and  Explana- 
tion of  Prophets  (not  seen),  1787 ;  Macculloch   (minister  o.' 
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Dalraiei,  Ltctures  on  thr  Proph.  of  It.,  4  vols.,  Edin.  1791-1804  ; 
J.  Stock,  Bk.  oj  Proph.  la.,  Bath,  180.) ;  Fruser  (minister  of  Kirk- 
hiU),  Comm.  on  Proph.  of  It.,  bfintj  a  paraphr.  vilh  notes, 
1800  ;  r.  D.  Maurice,  Propheti  and  Kiiuja  of  OT,  xiiL- 
xvlii.  1852 ;  Pcrownc,  Semwim,  1S74, '  Exp.  ot  I»  S'»-9' ' ;  W.  G. 
Elmglie's  Memoir  and  Sennonn.  'The  Making  of  a  Prophet,' 
II  61-e,  1890;  Driver,  Smmiui  on  OT,  II.  'Isaiah's  Vision,"  III. 
'Ideals  of  the  Prophets,"  lha2 ;  K.  Kittel,  Aut  dtm  Leben  da 
Proph.  Jet.  (sermons),  Uutha.  Ib'M  (not  seen);  E.  King, 
Pract.  RfJUctiont  on  every  Verte  of  la.,  1894  ;  W  Kelly,  Exp.  of 
Bk.  of  It.,  1897  (not  seen).  G.  A.  SMITH. 

ISAIAH,  ASCENSION  OF.— i.  Contents  of  the 
Ethiopic  Book. — The  book  falls  into  two  parts  : 
{A)  The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  (iJ)  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  into  the  Seventh  Heaven.  The  bracketed 
sections  are  jrenerally  regarded  as  interpolations. 

A.  Hezekiah  summons  Manasseli,  his  son,  to 
deliver  to  him  revelations  which  he  had  received  in 
his  sickness,  and  writinj^s  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
The  prophet,  who  is  present,  declares  that  Manas.seh 
will  not  re^'ard  instruction,  but  will  cause  hira  to 
be  sawn  asunder.  After  the  death  of  Hezekiah 
(ch.  2),  Manasseli  turns  to  evil  ways,  and  Isaiah 
retires  with  other  prophets,  first  to  Bethlehem,  and 
then  to  the  mountains  beyond  it.  The  false  prophet 
Belkira  (ch.  3)  discovers  his  retreat,  and  accuses  him 
before  M,-inas.seh  on  three  grounds :  lirst,  that  he 
has  propliesied  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
secondly,  that  whereas  Moses  had  said.  No  man 
can  see  God  and  live,  Isaiah  had  said,  I  have  seen 
God,  and,  behold,  I  live  ;  thirdly,  that  he  had  called 
Jerusalem  and  the  princes  and  i)eople  of  Judah  by 
the  names  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

[3"-5'  gives  as  a  further  reason  for  Isaiah's 
martyrdom  the  anjrer  of  Berial  (or  IJeliar)  at  the 
visions  which  he  had  seen  of  the  coming  of  the 
Beloved,  etc.  This  forms  an  apocalyptic  section  in 
which  there  are  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
later  jiart  of  the  book,  and  esp.  with  IP'**.  After 
the  return  of  the  Beloved  to  the  seventh  heaven 
the  twelve  apostles  will  preacli  tlirou^,'hout  the 
world  ;  but  among  their  converts  evil  will  multiply: 
and  at  length  Berial  will  desceiul  in  the  form  of  an 
impious  king,  the  murderer  of  his  mother,  and  will 
work  miracles,  and  cause  himself  to  be  worshipped 
as  the  only  God.  The  Lord  will  return  and  destroy 
him  :  the  resurrection  and  judgment  will  follow]. 

While  Isaiah  is  being  martyred  (ch.  5)  Berial 
offers  to  release  him,  if  he  will  confess  that  he 
has  prophesied  falsely.  The  prophet  defies  him, 
and  IS  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw,  conversing 
the  while  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

B.  This  begins  with  a  new  title  :  '  The  vision 
which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Ainoz  saw  in  the  '2uth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.' 
Isaiah  comes  from  Gilgal  (ch.  6),  and  is  met  by 
many  proi)hets.  In  the  presence  of  these,  and  of 
the  king  and  his  princes,  he  sits  on  the  king's 
couch  and  prophesies.  While  he  is  speaking  he 
falls  into  a  trance  with  his  eyes  open.  Afterw.ards 
he  relates  his  vision  to  Hezekiah  and  the  prophets, 
but  not  to  the  people.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

He  is  taken  (ch.  7)  by  an  angel,  whose  name  he 
may  not  know,  because  he  is  to  return  to  his 
mortal  body,  first  up  into  the  tirmament,  where  he 
finds  perpetual  warfare  between  Satanic  powers. 
Next  tie  ascends  into  the  lirst  heaven,  where  he 
■ees  a  throne  with  angels  on  either  side  ;  they 
chant  a  h  vnin  of  praise,  which  he  learns  is  addressed 
to  the  (Jlory  of  the  seventh  heaven  and  to  His 
Beloved.  In  the  second  heaven  he  finds  also  a 
throne  with  angels,  but  more  glorious  ;  ho  would 
fain  fall  down  and  worship,  but  is  not  permitted. 
In  the  third  heaven  he  liiids  the  like  ;  there  is 
there  no  mention  of  the  deeds  of  the  vain  world 
from  which  he  has  come,  but  he  is  oiisured  that 
nothing  e.scapes  ob.servation.  In  the  fourth 
heaven  he  again  sees  angels  on  either  side  of  a 
throne,  the  glory  of  those  on  the  right  being,  aa 


before,  greater  than  of  those  on  the  left ;  and  all 
are  more  glorious  than  those  below.  The  same  in 
yet  greater  degree  is  true  of  the  fifth  heaven. 
But  in  the  sixth  heaven  (ch.  8)  there  is  no  throne, 
and  no  left  hand,  but  all  are  aiike  in  splendour  :  it 
is  in  close  connexion  with  the  seventh  heaven,  and 
its  glory  makes  the  glory  of  the  live  heavens  below 
seem  but  darkness.  At  length  he  comes  (ch.  9)  to 
the  seventh  heaven,  where  his  entry  is  ehallenjied, 
but  permitted.  Here  he  sees  the  just  clothed  in 
their  heavenly  robes,  but  not  yet  having  received 
their  thrones  and  crowns.  These  they  c-innot  have 
until  the  descent  and  return  of  the  Beloved  has 
been  accomplished.  He  is  shown  also  the  books 
which  contain  the  transactions  of  the  world  below, 
and  learns  that  all  is  known  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
Ho  beholds  the  Lord  of  Glory,  and  is  bidden  to 
worship  Him.  He  then  beholds  a  second  most 
glorious  one,  like  unto  Him,  and  again  is  bidden 
to  worship ;  and  then  again  a  third,  who  is  the 
angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  insjiirer  of  the  pro- 
phets. These  two  latter  worship  the  inetlable 
Glory ;  and  the  chant  of  praise  (ch.  10)  .sounds  up 
from  the  sixth  heaven.  Then  the  voice  of  the 
Most  High  is  heard  speaking  to  the  Lord  the  Son, 
bidding  Him  descend  through  the  heavens  to  the 
lirmament,  and  to  the  world,  and  even  to  the  angel 
of  the  infernal  re^ons  ;  He  is  to  assimilate  Him- 
self to  those  who  dwell  in  each  region  in  turn,  so 
that  He  may  not  be  reco'Tiized  as  He  passes  down. 
He  will  ascend  at  length  with  glory  and  worship 
from  all.  The  prophet  now  beholds  the  descent  of 
the  Beloved.  In  the  sixth  heaven  there  is  no 
change  of  His  appearance,  and  the  angels  glorify 
Him.  But  in  the  lifth  He  is  cliangod,  and  not 
recognized,  and  so  in  each  of  the  lower  heavens, 
down  to  the  lirmament,  where  He  pa-sses  throu'di 
the  strife  that  rages  there,  still  unrecognized.  At 
this  point  the  angel  calls  the  prophet's  special 
attention  to  what  follows  (ch.  11). 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Birth  from  a 
Virfjin,  and  a  notice  of  the  life,  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  and  the  sending  forth  of  the 
Twelve  (II---).] 

Then  the  prophet  beholds  the  ascent  through  the 
firnutment  and  the  six  heavens  :  the  Lord  is  recog- 
nized and  glorified  as  He  ascends  :  at  length  He 
reaches  the  seventh  heaven,  and  takes  His  seat  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  great  Glory  ;  and  the  angel 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  sits  on  the  left  hand.  The 
prophet  is  then  sent  back  to  his  mortal  clothing. 
On  liis  return  he  warns  Hezekiah  that  these  things 
will  come  to  pass,  but  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  people  of  Israel. 

ii.  Documents  and  Editions. — (o)  Ethiopie. — 
This,  the  fullest  recension,  was  first  published  in 
1810  by  Laurence,  Kegius  Profes-sor  of  Helirew  at 
Oxford,  afterwards  .\rchbishop  of  Cashel,  from  a 
M.S  which  he  hud  bought  in  London,  ami  which 
also  contained  an  Ethiopie  version  of  4  Ezra.  He 
accompanied  his  etiition  with  translations  into 
Latin  and  Engli.sh,  and  with  notes  and  a  disserta- 
tion. In  ISTT  this  edition  was  suporsedod  by 
Dillmann's,  which  was  ba-sed  on  Ijiurence's  M.S  (now 
in  the  Bmlleian)  and  two  others  in  the  British 
Museum.  Dillmann  gave  a  literal  tninslation  into 
Latin,  which  remains  the  most  sjitisfaetory  form 
in  which  those  who  are  not  Ethiopie  srholara  can 
read  the  Injok.  In  ISIU  a  Erench  translation  was 
i.ssiied  by  M.  Bene  Biusset,  as  No.  3  of  his  series  Lei 
A/XM-ri/fi/ifji  f:iliiui>uiui;  but  this,  though  convinient, 
is  not  to  1k3  relicil  on  for  the  jiurinwos  of  criticism. 

(6)  Ltitin. — ( 1 )  \  Latin  version  of  the  second  part 
(11).  the  Asi-etutUin  <>/  /.vikiA  pro[H"r,  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  LVJ-J  from  a  MS  not  now  known.  It  w.o-i 
published  by  Aiitonius  de  l-'antis  in  a  small  volnme 
containing  the  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mechtild  luul 
some  other  pieces.     It  was  reprinted  by  Gicselcr  io 
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»G6ttingen  programme  in  1832  ;  and  by  Dillmann, 
together  with  the  two  fragments  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  his  edition  of  1877.  (2)  Two  Latin 
fragments  were  printed  by  Mai  (1828)  in  liis 
SerifUt.  Vett.  Nova  Collectio,  iii.  p.  238  f.,  from  a 
Vatican  palimpsest.  He  found  them  in  company 
with  certain  Arian  writings,  recognized  tht-m  as 
belonging  to  some  apocryphon  of  the  OX,  but  did  not 
identify  them.  They  are  reprinted  by  Dillmann, 
and  comprise  chs.  2'''-3''  and  ch.  7''"'.  Tliey  contain 
enough  to  show  that  they  represent  a  form  of  the 
book  in  which  the  bracketed  section  of  A  was 
present,  and  in  which  A  and  B  were  combined. 

(c)  Greek. — In  1878,  the  year  after  the  appearance 
of  Dillmann's  edition,  Osc.  von  Gebhardt  published, 
in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  f.  wiss.  Thcol.  (p.  33011'.), 
a  late  recension  of  the  book  in  Greek  from  a  12th 
cent.  MS  in  Paris  (ISihl.  Nat.  1534),  a  volume  of 
legcnda  (Mar.-May).  Under  May  9  lie  found  :  irpo- 
^7]T£ia,  diroKdXu^is  Kal  fiaprvpiov  toO  ayiov  Kal  ^i>o6^ov 
Kal  fieyifTTOv  ruiv  irpo<pTjTuiv  'Haaiov  Tov  Trpoip^ov.  This 
is  not  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his  excellent 
article  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr.,  and  it  has  also  escaped 
the  notice  of  M.  Basset.  Its  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  its  entire  recasting  of  the  work, 
it  still  gives  us  considerable  portions  of  the  original 
Greek.  But  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  it 
for  the  history  of  the  tradition  of  the  book.  The 
object  of  the  reviser  has  been  to  produce  a  lection 
for  Church  purposes ;  and  he  has  accordingly  re- 
duced the  vision  of  the  Ascension  to  small  compass, 
and  has  rearranged  the  materials  so  as  to  put  the 
martyrdom  at  the  end.  He  appends  an  account  of 
the  prophet's  burial,  and  introduces  some  traditions 
about  the  Pool  of  Siloani,  which  find  parallels  in 
Pseudo  -  Dorotheus,  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  and 
Pseudo-Epiphanius  (see  the  references  and  citations 
given  by  v.  Gebhardt), 

(d)  Slavonic. — Three  versions  in  Old  Slavonic 
have  been  published,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  critically  investigated.  I'''or  notices  of  them 
see  Bonwetsch  in  Harnack's  Altchristliche  Littera- 
tur,  i.  916,  and  Basset,  p.  7  n. 

iii.  Patristic  References.  —  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  may  be  noted  here,  grouped 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  book  to  which 
they  belong. 

(a)  Justin  Martyr  (Trypho,  120)  accuses  the  Jews 
of  having  obliterated  from  the  OT  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Isaiah,  &v  irplovi  ^vXlvtf  iTrplaare.  Ter- 
tullian  (de  Patient.  14)  says  :  '  His  patientioe  uuibus 
secatur  Esaias,  et  de  domino  non  tacet.'  The 
phraseology  in  each  case  suggests,  though  it  can- 
not be  held  to  prove,  an  acquaintance  with  A. 
Origen  (Comm.  in  Matth.  23**;  Ep.  ad  Afric.  9) 
refers  to  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  as  contained 
in  an  drdKpvipoi'  'Eaalov  ;  moreover,  he  cites  (Horn, 
in  les.  5)  the  charge  of  contradicting  Moses 
( '  Moses,  aiunt,  non  uidit ;  et  tu  uidisti  ? ').  Jerome 
{Comm.  in  les.  l'")  gives  this  charge  and  the  further 
one,  'quod  principes  Sodomorum  et  populum  Go- 
morrhte  eos  appellauerit,'  as  the  two  causes  of 
the  prophet's  death.  Ambrose  (in  Ps.  118)  gives 
the  story  of  the  devil's  ofl'er  to  release  Isaiah,  if  he 
would  declare  his  prophecies  to  be  false.  The 
anonymous  commentary  printed  with  Chrysostom's 
works  (Montf.  t.  vi.),  and  known  as  the  Opus 
impcrfectitm  in  MatthcEum,  refers  to  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy of  the  disobedience  of  Manasseh  and  of  his 
own  death,  and  to  Hezekiah's  consequent  wish  to 
Slav  his  son  (Horn.  i.  p.  xx  f.). 

These  references  do  not  of  necessity  imply  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  a  Jewish  book  of  the  Martyr- 
dom ;  some  of  them  miglit  be  merely  allusions  to 
isolated  Jewish  legends  (cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  pseud- 
epigr.  VT,  p.  108811'.).  But  Cedrenus  (Bonn  ed.  i. 
120  f. )  cites  the  calculation  of  the  reign  of  Anti- 
•hrist,   with  slightly  changed  figures;  and  it  is 


noticeable  that  he  speaks  of  the  book  as  Tht 
Testament  of  Heze/ciah. 

(6)  Jerome,  in  commenting  on  Is  64*,  expressly 
mentions  the  'Ascensio  Esai;i','  and  says  that  it 
contained  the  quotation  cited  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Co  2"  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc.  This  passage  ia 
found  in  Asc.  11*",  but  only  in  the  Latin  version. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Jerome  knew  the 
book  in  a  form  which  contained  both  A  and  B. 
In  the  context  of  this  last  i)a.s.<age  he  implies  that 
it  was  used  by  heretics  in  Spain  ;  and  this  acconls 
with  a  reference  in  the  recently  recovered  works 
of  Priscillian  [Tract.  3,  p.  47,  Schepss).  Ei>iphaniji3 
twice  refers  to  the  'Afa^ariKbe  'lltralov,  and  says 
that  it  was  used  by  Hieracas,  an  Egyptian  teacher 
of  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  (Hwr.  67,  3),  and 
by  the  Archontici,  a  sect  of  aljout  the  same  date 
[llivr.  40,  2).  The  former  of  these  references 
relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  Beloved  (4 
d7air7)T4s)  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  of  the 
Uolj'  Spirit  on  the  left  hi  'id  :  the  latter  refers 
to  the  seven  heavens. 

There  are  two  references  in  apocryphal  writings 
which  deserve  special  mention.  In  the  iMst  WuriU 
of  Bnrueh [ch.  9)  allusion  is  made  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Ascensio  in  its  Christian  form  was  known  to  the 
writer  (see  Rendel  Harris's  edition,  p.  20  fl'.).  In 
the  Actus  Petri  Vercellenses  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  72)  we 
have  a  quotation  iroraAsc.  11".  As  both  tiiese  books 
maj'  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent.,  their  evidence  is  of  special  importance. 

Two  later  writings  of  very  small  intrinsic 
worth  seem  to  have  used  the  Ascensio.  One  is  a 
sermon  of  Potamius,  printed  anion"  St.  Zeno's 
works  ('Verona,  1739,  p.  300)  :  it  describes  tlie 
martyrdom,  and  mentions  Belial.  The  other  is  the 
apocryphal  Liber  Johannis,  an  Albigensian  book, 
printed  at  the  end  of  ThUo's  Codex  Apocn/phus  NT, 

For  further  references  the  student  may  consult  Dr. 
Salmon's  art.  in  Diet.  Chr.  Bioqr.,  \\i\n\iw\C s  Altch r. 
Lilt.  p.  854(1'.,  and  Basset's  Introduction  :  in  this 
last  he  will  also  find  a  fairly  complete  bibliography. 

iv.  Critical  Kemarks. — In  the  outline  given 
above  of  the  Ethiopic  book,  Dillmann's  critical 
dissection  of  it  has  been  in  the  main  accepted. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  theory  of 
two  separate  books,  A  and  B,  as  we  have  called 
them,  combined  and  interpolated  at  a  subsequent 
period,  is  not  somewhat  too  rigid.  It  may  be 
nearer  to  the  truth  to  suppose  that  A  does  indeed 
reproduce  a  Jewish  book  on  the  Death  of  Isaiah, 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  due  to  a 
single  Christian  hand,  which  modified  the  opening 
section,  inserted  the  apocalyptic  vision,  and  added 
the  vision  of  the  A.scension. 

There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  writer  of  the  apocalyptic  section 
from  the  author  of  the  Ascension.  'The  fact  that 
the  Antichrist  assumes  the  form  of  a  m~-.ricidal 
king  does  not  of  necessity  take  the  apocalj-ptic 
section  back  into  the  1st  cent. :  the  reappearance  of 
Nero  as  the  Antichrist  long  haunted  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Christian  apocalyptists.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  duration  of  his  reign  apjiears  to  be 
simply  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and 
gives  us  no  guidance. 

If  there  was  a  separately  existing  Jewish  book, 
this  may  be  the  source  of  the  references  of  Justin 
Martyr,  of  Tertullian,  and  even  of  Origen.  In  this 
case  Jerome  and  Epiplianius(or  Hieracas  as  quoted 
by  the  latter)  would  be  our  earliest  authorities 
(other  than  anonymous)  for  the  Christian  book. 
Yet  on  internal  evidence  we  should  place  it  not  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  '  Elders 
and  pastors '  are  the  only  titles  applied  to  Christian 
ministers ;  prophecy  seems  spoken  of  as  still  in 
exercise,   though  failing    in    influence ;    and    th« 
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description  of  Isaiah's  ecstasy  suggests  that  the 
writer  had  ^^■itne3sed  Christian  trances. 

The  closest  literary  parallel  may  perhaps  he 
found  in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Vatriarehs, 
in  which  the  narrative  portions  at  the  coraraence- 
ment  of  each  Testament  are  directly  taken  from 
Jewish  books,  esp.  from  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and 
the  remainder,  liomiletical  and  apocalyptical,  is 
the  work  of  a  Christian  hand. 

V.  Interest  for  Biblical  Students.— The 
ehief  points  of  interest  are  two — (1)  tlie  concep- 
tion of  the  firmament  (as  the  abode  of  evil  spirits), 
and  of  the  seven  heavens  ;  (2)  the  use  of  the 
name  '  the  Beloved '  as  a  Messianic  title.  If  these 
features  could  be  regarded  as  directly  derived 
from  Jewish  sources,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  NT  writings,  they  would  be  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Eph  1"  6'', 
2  Co  12»-«,  also  Eph  1").  But  on  tlie  whole  it  is 
probable  that  the  apostle's  language  was  familiar 
to  the  writer,  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  giving 
a  kind  of  sanction  to  his  conceptions,  if  it  did  not 
actually  form  their  starting-pomt. 

1.  Kor  the  conception  of  tiie  seven  heavens  the 
student  may  refer  to  Mr.  Charles'  introduction  to 
The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  p.  .\xx  11".  Our 
author's  idea  of  the  seven  lieavens  ditiers  from 
other  descriptions  in  that  he  introduces  no  physical 
phenomena  (as,  e.g.,  ice  and  .snow,  sun  and  moon, 
paradise,  etc.)  by  way  of  differentiating  them. 
Tradition  has  supplied  him  with  nothing  but  the 
bare  number  of  seven,  and  he  distinguishes  one 
from  another  only  by  a  constantly  increasing 
glory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unwilling  to  place 
any  element  of  evil  in  any  of  the  heavens,  and 
hence  he  introduces  tlie  firmament  as  between 
the  earth  and  the  first  heaven,  so  as  to  find  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  Satanic  powers  of  the  air. 
Perhaps  liis  own  main  interest  lay  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  idea  that  tlie  descent  of  the  Beloved 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  dwellers  in  the  lower 
heavens,  in  the  firmament,  anil  on  the  earth. 
This  idea  was  found  in  SL  Paul's  language  in 
1  Co  2"  '  the  hidden  wisdom  .  .  .  which  none  of 
the  rulers  of  this  age  knew  ;  for,  if  they  had  known 
it,  they  would  not  have  cnicified  the  Lord  of 
Glory.'  '  The  rulers  of  this  age '  are  the  powers  of 
the  firmament  in  our  book  ;  and  the  title  '  tlie 
Lord  of  Glory '  also  occurs  in  it.  The  same  tliouglit 
is  found  in  tlie  well-known  words  of  Ignatius  {nd 
Eph.  19)  :  icol  l\a0€  riv  ipxoma  toC  aluvos  toi>tou  j) 
wap$evla  'ilaptas  Kcd  i  Tonerbs  (C/r^t,  iiuUuis  Kal  i 
Bdvaroi  ToO  Kvptov, 

2.  The  name  of  the  Messiah  in  every  part  of 
this  book  is  *  the  Beloved.'  There  is  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  this  was  a  pre-Cliristian  Messianic 
title.  For  ( 1 )  it  is  used  in  the  GT  (o  riyaTrrm^i>ot, 
LXX)  as  a  title  of  Israel  ;  e.g.  Dt  32'»  SS";  »,  where 
it  renders  'Jeshurun,'  as  it  does  also  in  Is  44'; 
again  in  Is  5,  4  JiyariipJyot  and  6  d^oTt/ris  render 
Ti;  and  I'll  respectively.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that,  like  the  titles  'Servant'  and  'Elect,'  it 
should  bo  transferred  from  the  people  to  the 
Messiah.  (2)  At  the  pcrio<l  when  the  Gospels 
were  written  '  the  Beloved  '  and  '  the  Elect '  were 
practically  interchangeable  terms,  for  Mt  writes 
i  ayaxTrri!  fiov  ( 12")  in  citing  Is  42',  wliere  the  Heb. 
is  Tn?  (LXX  i  iKXcKTit  /jiov) ;  and  Lk  ('J")  substi- 
tutes A  iKXeXeyii/fot  for  i  d^airip-ii  in  the  words 
•poken  at  the  Transfiguration.  (3)  These  two 
substitutions  suggest  tliat,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  meaning  of  the  iihrase  4  vUt 
Mou  4  dTOTijTit  (Mk  1"  9'),  both  Mt  nnil  Lk  regarded 
4  d7ain;T4t  08  a  separate  title,  and  not  as  an 
epithet  of  vWs ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Ohl  Syriac  version  empliasizcil  this  distinction 
by  rendering  '  My  Son  and  My  Bcloveil.'  (4)  In 
Eph  1'  St.  Paul  uses  /»  rip  rtyarrin/yi^i  as  equivalent 


to  {r  rf  Xpicmj)  in  a  context  in  which  ho  is  de 
signedly  using  terms  derived  from  Jewish  sources. 
(5)  Certain  passages  of  the  LXX  wliere  4  d7oirijT4i 
occurs  were  explained  by  Cliristian  interpreters  as 
]Me.S8ianic  (Ps  44  (45)  tit.,  Zee  12"').  (U)  Lastly, 
we  have  several  passages  in  early  Christian  writ- 
ings in  which  4  iiyairriiiiiios  is  used  as  a  title  of 
Christ,  e.g.  Barn.  3«4>-  »  ;  cf.  Clem.  Horn.  Sg'-  •  ;  Ign. 
Sinym.  inscr.;  llerm.5im.  IX.  xii.  5;  Acta  of  Theclu, 
e.  1  ;  4  iyairrjrSs  is  also  used,  but  usually  with  i'i4s 
or  Tttis  (Ilerm.  Hiin.  v.  ii.  6  ;  Mart.  Polyc.  14  ;  E/i. 
adDiitgn.  8  ;  Acts  cf  Therln,  c.  24;  in  the  last  three 
cases  in  a  liturgical  formula).  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  in  all  these  instances  from  (Christian 
\\Titings  the  title  (esp.  in  the  form  4  Tna.ir-r\^vo%) 
has  for  its  only  source  the  NT.  And  in  particular 
the  persistent  use  of  4  dyairip-As  in  the  present  book 
suggests  that  the  writer  mu.st  have  tliought  its 
introduction  consistent  with  verisimilitude  in  a 
work  which  sought  to  be  reiiarded  a.s  an  ancient 
Jewish  prophecy  of  Christ 

J.  ARMITAGE  Robinson. 
ISCAH{nrr,'If(rx<i,etj'm.  uncertain). — A  daughter 
of  Haran  and  sister  of  Mileah,  Gn  11^  (J).  This 
is  the  only  passage  in  OT  where  she  is  mentioned. 
There  is  no  probability  (see  Dillni.  adloc.)  in  the 
identification  of  Iscah  with  Sarai  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  vi.  5, 
Targ.  Jon.,  Talm.,  Epliraem,  Jerome,  Haslii,  etc.), 
and  little  warrant  for  the  conjecture  of  Ewald 
{HI  i.  313)  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Lot. 

ISCARIOT.— See  JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 

ISDAEL  ClffoaTiX),  lEs5».— In  Ezr  2M,  Nch  7". 
GiDUEL.  The  form  is  probably  due  to  corruption 
of  the  Greek,  TEAAHA  being  read  as  ICAAIIA. 

ISHBAH  (n;v^;).— A  Judahite,  the  'father'  of 
Eshtenioa,  I  Ch  4".     See  Genealoov. 

ISHBAK  (p;;").— A  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah, 
Gn  2.T-'=1  Ch  1".  In  Gn  the  LXX  has,  A  'Ua^U 
(so  Luc),  D'\ea^avK,  E  'UabK,  in  1  Ch  B  ^api.K,  A 
'Xta^bK.  The  tribe  of  which  he  is  the  enonym 
is  somewhat  uncertain,  although  Frd.  Delitzsch 
(ZSKF  ii.  92)  identifies  it  with  laahulf  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
land  (;ndO  whose  king  was  allied  with  Sangara 
(Shanigar?)of  Gargarais  (Carilieniish)  and  others 
against  Assur-na?ir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II.  (c. 
8')9  B.C.).  Dillmann  and  Delitz.sch  point  out  that 
the  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  Simnbuk  in  tho 
Jebol  esh-Shera,  which  is  not  heard  of  till  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

ISHBI-BENOB.— One  of  the  four  Philistines  of 
the  giant  stock  who  were  slain  by  tlie  mighty  men 
of  David  (2  S  21"").     See,  however,  GOB. 

ISHBOSHETH  (nys-i^'K),  who  disputed  the  throne 
of  Israel  with  Pavid  for  about  seven  years,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Saul  (1  Ch  8«  9»).  His  real  name 
as  preserved  by  the  Chronicler  was  E-shbaal  or 
Ishbaal  (Sv3"i'"f<  'man  of  Baal'),  but  he  is  better 
known  to  us  by  the  name  Ishboslieth  (n;^-'^'"  '  nion 
of  the  shameful  thing'),  which  he  liears  in  2  S  2*  and 
elsewhere.  This  double  nomenclature  is  easily 
exidained.  Baal  is  most  familiar  to  us  as  the 
name  of  a  Tyrian  or  Phicn.  divinity,  but  in  it« 
primary-  meaning  of  'lord'  it  was  tlio  designation 
applieif  by  tho  N.  Shcmites  each  to  their  own 
i>articular  deity,  and  we  know  that  at  one  time 
it  was  a  frequent  appellation  even  of  the  Go.1  ol 
Israel  (Hos  2'"-  ").  It  is  in  tliis  way  that  we  must 
explain  it«  use  by  Saul  in  naming  his  sons,  for, 
whatever  faults  niav  be  chargeaiilo  against  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  lie  was  certainly  no  idolattir. 
In  later  times,  when  Bool  had  come  to  be  regarded 
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as  a  heathenish  name,  the  words  of  Ex  23"  '  Make 
no  mention  of  tlie  name  of  other  gods,'  were  inter- 
preted so  literally  that  in  reading,  and  linally  in 
WTiting,  Boshcth  ('  the  shameful  thing ')  was 
frequently  substituted  for  B'vtl.  (Tlie  text  of 
Samuel  must,  according  to  Wildehoer,  Litt.  d. 
AT  82,  have  escaped  this  alteration  till  after 
B.C.  250,  the  date  at  which  the  Chronicler  still 
found  the  original  name  Ishbaal  written  there). 
As  Hosea  apparently  means  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  the  impure  worship  of  the  N.  kingdom 
by  substituting  (Hos  4"  5'  IC)  Bethaven  '  house 
of  idolatry '  for  Bethel  '  house  of  God,'  for  a 
similar  reason  the  Jerubbnal  of  Jg  6''  is  replaced 
in  2S  11-'  by  Jerubbcsheth.  In  like  manner  the 
name  of  Jonathan's  son  was  not  Mephibosheth  but 
Meribbaal.  In  this  case  also  it  is  the  Chronicler 
that  has  preserved  the  true  name  (cf.  2  S  4''  with 
1  Ch  8**  9*°).  The  oU'ensive  component  Baal  was 
occasionally  got  rid  of  in  a  diU'erent  way.  In 
1  S  14'"'  the  name  of  one  of  Saul's  sons  appears  as 
Ishvi  ("ir"),  in  whicli  Wellhausen,  followed  by 
Budde  (liicht  it.  Sa7n.  207),  sees  a  corruption  of 
Ishjo  {Vf'!!)  or  Jshja/iu.  This  is  supported  by  the 
LXX  (Luc. )  'leffffiov.  In  this  instance  the  word  Baal, 
instead  of  being  degraded  to  Bosheth,  is  trans- 
figured into  one  of  the  forms  of  the  name  J",  and 
the  'man  of  Baal'  (Ishbaal)  becomes  the  'man  of 
J"'  (Ishjahu).  On  the  same  principle,  David's  son 
.Be«;iada  (1  Ch  14')  appears  in  2  S  5'"  as  £/iada 
(Benzinger,  Heb.  Archaol.  152). 

According  to  1  S  31",  Saul's  three  eldest  sons, 
Jonathan,  Abinadab,  and  Malchi-shua  fell  with 
their  father  upon  Mt.  Gilboa.  David's  sovereignty 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  by  the  men  of  Judah  ; 
but  Abner.who  had  been  Saul's  general,  remained 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  master  and  kinsman, 
and  under  his  directions  Ishbosheth  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Mahanaim  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan. 
This  locality  was  probably  selected  by  Abner  as 
his  headquarters,  because  the  land  of  Israel  proper 
was  completely  overrun  by  the  Philistines.  Pre- 
sently the  men  of  David,  under  the  command  oi 
Joab,  encountered  those  of  I.,  commanded  by 
Abner,  at  Gibeon  (2  S  2'-'-).  It  was  aCTeed  to  abide 
the  issue  of  a  combat  between  twelve  champions 
selected  on  either  side,  but  this  proved  indecisive, 
as  all  the  twenty-four  fell  mortally  wounded.  A 
general  engagement  now  ensued  in  which  Abner's 
forces  were  completely  routed.  Some  time  there- 
after I.  had  the  misfortune  to  give  deadly  offence 
to  Abner.  Having  detected  his  general  in  an 
intrigue  ■\rith  Rizpah,  Saul's  concubine,  he  re- 
proached him  with  what,  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  time,  amounted  to  an  act  of  treason 
(2  S  S*"").  Abner  hotly  resented  such  treatment, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  transferring  his 
allegiance  to  David.  The  full  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  was,  indeed,  prevented  by  Joab,  who,  in 
order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel, 
treacherously  murdered  Abner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  David  in  Hebron.  The  cause  of  I., 
weak  before,  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  the  defec- 
tion and  death  of  its  chief  supporter,  and  the 
unfortunate  claimant  of  his  father's  throne  was 
not  long  afterwards  murdered  by  two  of  his  officers 
(2  S  4'"').  The  detaUs  of  the  crime  are  obscured  by 
the  rendering  of  AVand  text  of  KV,  although  they 
are  correctly  given  in  the  margin  of  the  latter, 
which  follows  the  Sept.  That  the  latter  is  here  to 
be  preferred  to  the  MT  needs  no  proof  (see  W.  li. 
Smith,  OTJC^  82).  Instead  of  the  unintelligible 
language  and  meaningless  repetitions  of  w.*- ',  we 
read,  '  And  lo,  the  woman  that  kept  the  door  was 
cleaning  wheat,  and  she  slumbered  and  slept,  and 
the  brothers  Rechab  and  Baanah  passed  in  un- 
observed and  came  into  the  house  as  Ishbosheth 
Uy  upon  his  bed,  and  they  smote  him  and  slew 


him,'  etc.  The  assassins  came  to  David  with  the 
head  of  their  victim  ;  but,  instead  of  receiving  tha 
reward  they  expected,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  reproaches  and  condemned  to  instant  death 
(2  S  4'"*-).  This  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  David,  who,  although  be  had  no  com- 
plicity in  the  assassination,  could  noc  help  pro- 
fiting from  the  death  of  his  rival.  Seeiu"  that  he 
was  the  only  possible  leader  against  the  Philistines, 
the  whole  nation  of  Israel  now  oH'ered  him  their 
allegiance,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  able 
vastly  to  strengthen  his  position  by  wresting  from 
the  Jebusites  the  stronghold  of  Jerusalem,  which 
city  was  henceforward  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  Ishbosheth  (i.e.  Ishbaal)  should  also  prob.  be 
read  in  2  S  23*  for  Josheb-basshebeth  (wh.  see). 

J.  A.  Sei.iiie. 

ISHHOD  (iVi;''x  'man  of  majesty'). — A  Manass- 
ite,  1  Ch  7"  (AV  Ishod).    See  Genealogy. 

ISHI  ('Vv''  '  salutary  ').  —  1.  A  Jerahmeelite, 
1  Ch  2^1.  2.  A  Judahite  chief,  1  Ch  4™.  3.  A 
chief  of  East  Manasseh,  1  Ch  5='.  4.  One  of  the 
captains  of  the  500  men  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
(which  see)  who  smote  the  Amalekites  at  Mt.  Seir, 
1  Ch  4«    See  Genealogy,  II.  5,  IV.  11,  57,  VII.*  8. 

ISHI  (T'N  '  my  husband,'  LXX  6  ivi,p  ^ou).— The 
name  which  Hosea  (2'°)  recommends  Israel  to  apply 
to  J"  instead  of  Baali,  'my  lord'  (see  Hosea,  and 
cf.  W.  E.  Smith,  Broph.  of  Isr.  171,  408  f.). 

ISHUA  (NCv''). — One  of  the  sons  (ace.  to  LXX) 
of  Etam,  1  Ch  4».  The  MT  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt.   See  Genealogy. 

ISHMAEL  (Wcif':  'God  heareth,'  or  better, 
'May  God  hear'"). — The  son  of  Abraham,  by  his 
concubine  Hagar.  The  history  of  Ishmael  is  con- 
tained in  parts  of  Gn  16.  17.  SI'""'  25— chapters  of 
which  le"'-  »•  i»- 1«  17.  25'-''*-  "-"  belong  to  P,  the 
rest  (so  far  as  it  relates  to  Ishmael)  belonging  to 
J  (ch.  16)  or  E  (ch.  21).  Sarah  was  barren  (Gn 
16') ;  so,  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age 
(cf.  30^-  ',  also  22=^,  Ex  21'-*),  she  gives  Abraham 
her  handmaid  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  his  concu- 
bine, in  the  hope  that  she  may  be  '  buihled  up 
from  her'  (16-),  i.e.  obtain  a  family  by  hert — viz. 
by  adopting  Hagar's  ottspring  as  her  own.  When 
Hagar  saw  that  she  had  conceived,  a  womanly 
feeling  of  superiority  took  possession  of  her,  and 
she  'despised'  Sarah  (cf.  1  S  1"),  who  forthwith 
complains  reproachfully  to  her  husband,  uttering 
the  passionate  wish  that  the  indignity  done  to  her 
may  be  visited  upon  him,  and  appealing  to  Jehovah 
to  jud"e  whether  he  is  not  to  blame  for  permitting 
it.  Abraham  replies  that  Hagar  is  Sarah's  slave, 
and  she  can  do  to  her  as  she  pleases.  She  accord- 
ingly '  deals  hardly  '  with  her,  lit.  '  humbles  '  her.t 
viz.  by  imposing  upon  her  hard  or  degrading  work, 
from  which  Hagar  seeks  refuge  by  flight  (16^-'). 
Hagar  was  an  Egyptian :  so  she  naturally  fled  in 
the  direction  of  Egypt ;  and  there,  in  the  wOder- 
ness,  by  '  the  spring  on  the  way  to  Shur '  —  the 
spring  known  afterwards  (v.'*)  as  the  well  Beer- 
lahai-roi,  and  identified  by  many  §  with  Muweilih, 
a  watering-place  about  25  miles  W.N.W.  of  'Ain 
^adis,  on  the  caravan  route  between  Hebron  and 

•  The  name  occurs  also  in  early  Bab.  as  that  of  a  slave  from 
the  land  of  'Martu'or  the  Amorites  (Thureau  Dangin,  Rev. 
d'Assyr..  1S97,  p.  78)  and  in  ilinx&n  (Hommel,  Siid.-Arab, 
Chreetamathie,  117,  135). 

t  The  expression,  as  303.  For  the  family  being  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  house,  cf.  Ru  4-',  Dt  25^,  Ex  1-'. 

J  See  especially,  on  the  word  here  used,  Rahlfs,  'il^  UTtd  13^ 
in  den  Psalmen  (1892),  p.  (J7  ff.  (with  numerous  illustrationt 
from  Arabic) ;  more  briefly.  Driver,  Deut.  p.  246.  Ol"  On  SI** 
('afflict')- 

§  See  Trumbull,  Kadesh-bamta,  p.  64,  and  cf.  Dillm 
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Egypt — the  angel  of  J"  '  found  '  her.  He  addresses 
to  her  three  words  (16"""):  firstly,  bidding  lier 
return  to  her  mistress,  and  'humble  herself* 
under  her  hands  ;  seeondlj,  encouraging  her  to 
take  this  stcji  by  the  promise  of  a  numerous  seed  ; 
and  thirdly,  hxing  in  anticipation  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  her  future  son  :  'thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Isliiiiael,  because  Jehovah  hath  heard  thy  allliclion. 
Anil  lie  shall  be  a  wild-ass  of  a  man,  his  hand  being 
against  all,  and  the  hand  of  all  being  against  him  : 
and  in  front  of  all  his  brethren  he  sliall  dwell.' 
The  wild-ass  is  a  wayward,  intractable  creature, 
whose  home  is  the  j>rairie  (see  the  descripti(m  in 
Job  39''* ;  and  cf.  Hos  8"  '  going  alone  wilfully '). 
Ishmael,  like  many  of  the  other  characters  in  Gn, 
is  an  impersonation  of  his  descendants  ;  and  the  nar- 
rator draws  here  a  true  and  picturesque  description 
of  the  Bedawis,t  and  of  the  life  led  by  them  to  the 
present  day:  now,  as  ever,  they  are  the  free  and 
independent  sons  of  the  desert,  owning  no  authority 
save  that  of  their  own  chief,  reckless  of  life,  if 
occasion  demands  it,  ever  ready  to  plunder  the 
hapless  traveller  who  ventures  without  permission 
within  their  domain.  The  tribes  whom  the  He- 
brews thus  regarded  as  descended  from  Ishmael, 
dwelt  partly,  it  seems,  on  the  S.  of  Canaan  ;  but 
in  the  main,  as  the  words  '  in  the  front  of  all  his 
brethren  '  (so  25'"',  cf.  v.')  imply,!  their  home  was 
on  the  east  of  Israel  and  Edom  (see  below). 

The  next  allusion  to  Ishmael  is  in  ch.  17  (P), 
where,  after  the  promise  of  a  son  to  Sarah,  Abra- 
ham, incredulous,  and  still  resting  his  hopes  upon 
Isliniael,  utters  the  cntreatj' on  his  behalf  (17'*), 
'Oh  that  Lshmael  might  live  before  tliee!'§  In 
repiv,  God  reaffirms  Ills  promise  to  Sarah,  but  adds 
(witli  a  play  on  his  name),  'And  as  for  Ishmael,  / 
hitvc  heard  {.hue  :  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him 
exceedingly  ;  twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I 
will  make  fiim  into  a  great  nation  '  (17^;  see  ■25'-'"). 
An<I  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  it  is  stated  that 
Ishmael,  being  13  years  old  (cf.  17^  with  10", 
both  1'),  was  circumcised,  together  with  the  other 
male  members  of  Abraham's  household. 

We  again  hear  of  Ishmael  some  three  years 
aftenvards,  when  Isaac  was  weaned  ||  (21''''"  E). 
Sarah  '  saw  the  son  of  Hagar,  the  Egyptian,  whom 
she  had  borne  unto  Abraham,  playing,'  or  sporting, 
jesting  (1<J'<  26',  Ex  32«,  Jg  16");  II  her  maternal 
jealousy  is  excited ;  she  a  second  time  appeals  to  her 
husliand,  and  bids  him,  with  some  peremptoriness, 
'cast  out'  both  Ishmael  and  his  slave-mother.  Abra- 
ham, though  resenting  this  demand, — for  Ishmael 
was  his  lirstborn,  and  had  obviously  also  (note  '  on 
account  of  his  son  ')  won  his  atlection, — is  neverthe- 
less encouraged  by  God — as  may  be  inferred  from 
v.",  in  a  nocturnal  vision  or  dream — to  yield  to  it : 
Abraham's  genuine  '  seed,'  the  inheritors  of  the 
promises,  are  to  be  in  Isaac's  line ;  and  national 
greatness  elsewhere  is  in  store  for  Ishmael  also. 
Resigned  by  these  thoughts  to  the  loss  of  his  son, 
he  sends  him  away  with  his  mother,  giving  them 
a  modicum  of  provision  to  sujiport  them  on  their 
journey.  They  wander  to  and  fro  over  the  dry  and 
stony  soil  of  tlie  desert  about  Bccrsheba  untU  their 
wat«r    is    exhausted ;     Hagar     then,    faint    and 

•  The  same  word  (in  the  rt-flexive  conj.)  a«  in  v.*. 

t  Arab.  Wdniri  (also  bMtitci),  a  (IwelltT  in  the  badw  or  op«n 
plain,  opp.  to  the  'ahl  ul-hadari,  or  ilwellcra  in  fUed  localiliufl 
(n^nsq);  see  Ijine,  Arab.  Lex.  pp.  171,  172,  &89. 

t  In  accordance  with  tlic  general  ftunse  of  the  exprcMlOD  :  eee 
%.g.  1  K  11'.  Zee  U*. 

I  i.e.  under  thy  eye  and  care  ;  cf.  Iloe  fl^,  Jer  30*,  If  63*. 

I  Which  may  not  tiave  been  till  he  won  two,  or  even  throe 
jroam  old  (2  Mao  "■''). 

1  LXX     *«*^#»*«    (oddinjr  IMrm.   '\tnmM   T»u   uUv   Mvtiit),    Vulff. 

luJen(em.  Onk.  fl'XIJf  (»o  20»,  Jit  l(f»).  The  rend.  '  mocking  ' 
!•  unoert&in,  though  p.nv  h««  certainly  thl»  Mnee  when  followed 
by  the  prep.  ?  (ol  or  againit),  30'*-  ". 


desperate,  flings  the  child  down  under  the  shade 
of  one  of  the  bushes,  and  .seats  herself  sadly  .some 
little  way  oU',  not  wishing  to  look  upon  the  death 
of  her  son.  But  God  'heard'  the  voice  of  the 
crying  child— the  word  is  evidently  chosen  with 
allusion  to  the  name  Ishm:iel,  even  if  it  be  not 
intended  as  an  explanation  of  its  origin  (cf.  16" 
[J],  17-'"  [I*])  *, — called  out  to  his  mother,  reassured 
her  with  a  fresh  promise  (see  IB'")  of  Ishmael's  future 
greatne.s.s,  and  showed  her  a  well  of  water,  which 
enabled  her  to  revive  the  d}'in</  lad.  Ishmael  grew 
up,  made  his  home  in  the  wilderness  on  the  S.  oi 
Canaan,  and  became  famous  as  an  archer.  Hi^ 
wife,  it  is  added,  like  his  mother,  was  an 
Egyptian. 

The  only  other  incidents  of  Ishmaers  life  which 
are  mentioned,  are  that  he  and  Isaac  buried  their 
father  after  his  death  (25-'  P),  and  that  he  himself 
died  at  the  age  of  127  (25"  P). 

Two  expressions  in  ch.  21  deserve  to  be  briefly  oommentci 

upon. 

(1)  p.^KD  *n  V.8  was  a  word  which  lent  itself  readily  to  Ha^'- 
gruiistic  expositions.  K.  Akit>a  (on  account  of  it3  use  in  tin 
;j'.|H-  n)  supposed  it  to  refer  to  Ishmael's  unchostity,  U. 
It^lunael  (on  account  of  its  use  in  Ex  oli''")  to  his  devotion  to 
ifiolatry  ;  other  Rabbis  (on  account  of  the  use  of  p~7  in  2S  21'*, 
I'r  ^tilW)  to  attempts  made  by  him  to  shoot  his  brother  {Bere*h\th 
liabba,  (id  toe,  p.  *J54  f.  in  Wiinsche'a  translation  ;  tlie  second 
explanation  also  in  Jer.  ijwrst.  ad  tr'cn.,  and  in  Targ.  I'oeud-Jon. 
ad  toe).  There  were  also  olliiT  stories  current  among  the  later 
.lews  respecting  Ubmael's  insolence  towartis  his  brother,  his 
disputes  with  him  concerning  the  birthright,  etc:  see  Beer, 
Leien  Abraham' i  nach  A  ii  '.'asxutuj derjud.  ^age,  pp.  49 ff.  (where 
other  Ilaggadistic  expansions  of  the  narrative  of  Ishmael's  ex- 
pulsion are  also  given),  i*",  (Jl  St.  Paul,  in  Oal  i^  (i3'«xi>). 
follows  some  of  these  later  tnulitions. 

(2) 'Flung'  (I'/if'-?)  in  v.i*  clearly  implies  that  hitherto 
Ishmael  hod  been  carried  by  his  mothcr.al  though  according  to  lOi'J 
2P-  "  he  must  have  been  15  years  old,  if  not  more  (see  prece<l.  col. 
and  note  II).  .\ttcmpts  h.ave  been  made  to  remove  the  inconsis- 
tency :  but  it  is  in  reality  similar  to  the  one  in  I'JUff.  (as  well  as 
others  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Gn) ;  lOi'f  21*,  the  passages 
which  fix  the  ago  of  Ishmael,  belong  to  P,  whereas  the  present 
narrative  belongs  to  u  tiitlerent  writer,  E,  who  took  a  dilTerent 
view  of  the  chronology,  and  pictured  Ishmael  as  still  an  infant 
(cf.  V.30  '  and  he  ffreic  up '). 

The  twelve  'princes'  begotten  by  Ishmael  (17"), 
or,  in  other  words,  the  twelve  eponymous  ancestors 
of  the  tribes  who  were  reputed  to  be  descended 
from  him,  are  enumerated  in  25'^''*  (P) ;  Nebaioth, 
l^Cedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsaiii,  Mishma,  Dumali,  Massa, 
yadad,  Tima,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and  I^edemiih.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  mentioned  several  times  be- 
sides in  the  OT,  chiefly  as  wealthy  pastoral  or 
trading  tribes  (Jer  49«•''^  Is  60',  Ezk27-';  cf.  Is  42", 
Jer  2'",  Ca  1»,  Ps  120*),  I^edar  also  (Is  21")  as 
famous  for  its  archers  (cf.  Gn  21*) ;  T(>ma  (about 
250  miles  S.E.  of  Edom)  is  mentioned  Is  21",  Jer 
25'^,  Job  6'" :  Jetur  and  Naphish  appear  from  1  Ch 
5"  to  have  been  neighlmurs  of  Reuben  on  the  E. 
of  Jordan  ;  the  former  in  later  days  moved  north- 
wards, and  are  known  in  the  Roman  a^e  as  the 
wild  and  predatory  mountain-tribe  of  Itura'ans, 
skilled  likewise  in  "the  use  of  the  bow  ;  for  further 
particulars  see  the  sejinrate  names  in  this  Uiction- 
ary.t  The  home  of  Ishmael  himself  is  in  Gn  21" 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  on  the  S.  of  Canaan,  and 
no  doutit  there  were  Ishmaelites  in  that  ncighliour- 
hood;:!  but  the  general  situation  of  the  trilies 
descended  from  him  was  unnucstionably  on  the 
east  of  Palestine,  Edom,  and  the  (iulf  of  A|>abah, 
in  agreement  with  the  exiin-ssioii  in  16"  and '25"» 
(cf.  v.*)  '  in  the  frtmt  of  all  his  brethren  '  :  some  of 
these  tribes  (25")  dwelt  in  fixed  villages  (n^ijq,  cf. 

*  Cf.  the  thrvefold  allusion  to  the  mcAuing  of  '  Isaac,'  171^ 
(P),  15(11  13(.H,  JlliE);  ice  p.  4Si,  No.  8. 

t  C(.  also  lul.  tilascr.  Skin*  dfr  (>«nA,  «.  Gtogr.  ArabKnA 
Qxn).  ii.  i-^a. 

I  Tlif  tcriiiH  of  S-'i'S*  '  And  they  ilwelt  from  Havfl.vh  (prob 
ably  n-Tth-rasl  Arabia)  unto  Shiir  thai  If  in  fr>nl  of  t;g>-|tt,' 
would  includ'-  I'l''  wU.l.rm-ssuf  Paron.  The  uell  (iind -oni-tu- 
ary  "r)  of  H<'er  -  liave  iKfn  a  conini.vn  nu-,  tin,:  pljuTS 
for  UhinacUt,  -  ".  at  whici)  tlie  t>M  trailitionN  .U~'Ut 
Ishmael  were  r  .  .1  kept  alir*  (cl.  iitade, /.i  H,  1»L 
p.  348  t.V 
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the  '  viJlafjes'  of  Kedar,  Is  42"),  others  in  t^tl-,  a 
peculiar  word,  denoting,  as  it  seems,  the  temporary 
circular  encampments  of  nomad  trihes  (cf.  Nu  SI", 
Ezk  25').*  A  daughter  of  Ishmael  is  also  men- 
tioned, as  married  uy  Esau,  in  On  28'  (where  she 
is  called  Mahalatli)  and  3ff  (where  her  name  is 
given  as  Basemath) ;  no  do\ilit  this  statement 
points  to  the  fact  that  certain  Edoniite  clans  (see 
30",  compared  with  v.'')  had  in  them  an  admixture 
of  Ishmaelite  blood. 

Ishniaelites  are  mentioned  by  .1  in  Gn  37^'  "•  ^ 
39'  (a  caravan  of  Ishniaelites  carrying  gums  from 
Gilead  to  Egypt,  to  whom  Joseph  is  sold  by  his 
brethren  :  the  parallel  narrative  of  E  speaks  of 
Mir/irniites,  37^-"°),  Jg  8'-"  (where,  as  the  tennis 
applied  to  Midianites,  who  belon^red  to  a  dillerent 
branch  of  the  Abrahamid.-E,  Gn  25',  it  seems  to  be 
used  in  a  generalized  sense,  '  not  of  race,  but  of 
mode  of  life,'  to  denote  itinerant  caravan-traders 
in  general),  Ps  8.3" ;  and  individual  Ishniaelites 
are  named  in  1  Cli  2"  (.Jetlier,  'Aniasa's  father: 
read  accordingly  in  2  S  17-"),  27**  (Obil,  superin- 
tendent of  David's  camels). 

The  Hebrews  classified  their  neighbours  genea- 
logically according  to  the  nearer  or  more  distant 
relationship  in  wliicli  they  were  regarded  as  stand- 
ing towards  themselves.  The  Edomites  were  most 
closely  related  to  them  :  they  were  accordingly 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  twin-brother  of  their 
own  immediate  ancestor,  .Jacob.  Moab  and  Am- 
mon  were  descended  from  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew. 
To  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  are  traced  twelve 
Aramaean  tribes, — eight  to  a  wife,  Milcah,  and 
four  to  a  concubine,  Re'umah  (22'-"---').  Six  tribes 
(one  being  Midian),  and  several  sub-tribes,  are  the 
descendants  of  Abraliani,  though  not  by  Sarah, 
the  mother  of  Isaac,  or  by  Hagar,  but  by  a  concu- 
bine, ^eturah  (25'"'').  And  here  twelve  tribes, 
spread  over  different  parts  of  N.  Arabia  and  the 
country  E.  of  Israel,  are  traced  to  Abraham, 
through  a  '  handmaid,'  Hagar,  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  Sarah  and  J^eturah.t 
Historical  recollections,  similarities  of  language  or 
civilization, t  or  other  characteristics,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  we  cannot  in  every  case  deter- 
mine, must  have  guided  the  Hebrew  genealogists 
in  thus  forming  ethnic  groups,  and  defining  the 

frecise  position  occupied  by  each  in  relation  to 
srael.  The  Ishmaelites,  being  referred  to  Abra- 
liam  himself,  must  have  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  an  ancient  stock,  and  evidently  (cf.  IT'"  21'""  a 
great  nation')  enjoyed  a  reputation  amonjj  the 
Hebrews,  though  at  the  same  time  some  inferiority 
was  implied  in  the  fact  that  their  ancestor  was 
Abraham's  son,  not  by  his  lejntiraate  wife,  but  by 
a  '  handmaid  ' :  the  fact  that  Ishmael's  mother  and 
■wife  were  both  Egyptian  shows,  further,  that  his 
descendants  were  considered  to  have  Egyptian 
alood  in  their  veins.§  At  a  much  later  date, 
Ishmael  was  connected  vaguely  with  Arabia  in 
general :  ||  Mobammed  was  supposed  to  have  been 

•  The  word  for  'nations'  In  On  26"  1b  also  a  peculiar  one 

(nteH),  more  Arabic  C^^nmeh)  or  Aramaic  (Rzr  410,  and  often  in 
Dn  ;  cf.  in  late  Heb.  Ps  117')  than  Hebrew  (Nil  2515,  also  P,  '  a 
head  of  the  peoples,  or  ctniis,  of  a  father's  house  [i.e.  of  a  faniilyj 
in  Midian  '),  and  no  doubt  adopted  here  as  the  technical  term 
used  properly  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribes. 

f  The  recurrence  of  Ihe  numbers  6  and  12  in  these  tribal 
systems  is  an  indication  that  they  were  to  some  extent  formed 
artificially. 

%  In  the  case  of  Moab,  we  know,  for  instance,  that  itfl  lan- 
^o^e  differed  only  dialecticallv  from  Hebrew. 

§  Burton  (El-iledinah  and  'Mecca,  IS.'iS,  i.  213f.,  cf.  iii.  31  f.) 
remarks  on  the  palpably  Et^yptian  physiognomy  of  some  of  the 
Bedawi  clans  of  Sinai,  and  quotes  Gn  "2121.  Whether  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times,  we  dn  not  know  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth 
remembering  that  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  for  lon^  owned  and 
garrisoned  by  the  E^-ptians,  who  worked  in  it  mines  of  tur- 
quoise and  copper  (Masjiero.  Dawn  of  Civil.  349-35S). 

[I  Josephus  (JtTiC.  1.  xii.  2)  iven  calls  him  the  xTttrntf  Ttv  i6»uut 


descended  from  him  through  l;iedar;*  he  is  men- 
tioned sever.al  times  in  the  l^Cur'an,  and  is  saio  \a 
have  assisted  Ids  father  in  the  construction  of  th« 
Ka'h.ih  at  Mecca.t  I"  the  OT,  however,  it  ii 
impurt.int  to  observe,  Ishmael  is  hardly  at  all 
associated  with  what  we  term  'Arabia':  J  the 
'Arabian'  peninsula  (including  parts  in  the  ex- 
treme South,  as  I.ladramaut  and  Slieba)  is  peopled 
by  the  .Jo^tanidie  (descendants  of  Joljtan,  son  of 
Abrahiiin's  sixth  ancestor,  ''Eber,'  and  conse- 
quently much  less  closely  connected  with  Israel), 
Gn  III-""'  ;  tlie  Ishmaelites  are  entirely  distinct 
from  these,  and  are  limited  to  certain  specilied 
trihes,  living  almost  entirely  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  .Iol>taiiida'.§  Tlie  circumcision  of  Ishmael 
at  the  age  of  13  (Gn  17-')  is  in  all  proliability  in- 
tended as  an  exi)lanation  of  the  corresponding 
custom  among  the  Ishmaelite  tribes.  Circum- 
cision has  for  long  been  practised  by  the  'Arabs' ; 
but  it  is  commonly  performed  among  them  at  a 
much  later  age  than  was  customary  with  the 
Jews :  II  according  to  Ens.  Prir.p.  Ev.  VI.  xi.  49  it 
was  i>erforiiR'd  in  the  13th  year  by  o!  'IffynoTjXiToi 
ol  Kara  rriv  'ApaSiav,  and  SO  according  to  Jos.  Ant. 
I.  xii.  2  by  the  "Apa/Ses. 

The  personality  of  Ishmael  must  be  estimated 
similarly  to  that  of  the  other  patriarchs  (cf.  vol.  i. 
p.  15  f.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  533  tt'.).ir  It  is  mo.st  reasonable  to 
regard  liim  as  a  historical  character,  but  a  character 
wlio  at  the  same  time  was  idealized,  and  whose 
biography,  as  told  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  was 
coloured  in  some  of  its  features  by  the  character- 
istics, or  historical  relations,  of  the  tribes  who 
were  considered  to  be  his  descendants.  The  racial 
afHnity  of  these  tribes  to  Israel  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  Biblical  narratives  ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
picture  of  Sarah's  jealous  opposition  to  Hagar 
and  her  son  reflects  to  some  extent  old  racial 
rivalries  and  contlicts,  which  ended  in  these  tribes 
being  obliged  to  separate  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  Israelites,  though  they  secured  a  successful 
independence  elsewhere.  The  human  passions  and 
interests  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  the  promptings,  partly  of  natural  aliection, 
partly  of  religious  feeling,  under  which  they  act, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
guides  and  moulds  the  destinies  of  men,  are  all 
portrayed  with  the  vividness  and  psychological 
truth  which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

In  Gal  4-'-5'  the  narrative  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac 
is  expounded  allegorically.  Hagar  and  Sarah  repre- 
sent the  two  covenants,  the  old  and  the  new : 
Ishmael  is  the  child  after  the  flesh,  born  in 
bondage  ;  Isaac  is  the  child  of  promise,  born  in 
freedom :  in  the  rivalries  which  arose  between 
them,  and  ended  in  the   triumph   of   the   latter, 

•  And  so,  in  the  medifflval  Jewish  writers,  7Hll^:^]  ]^c'7 
and  lip  p::'7  both  mean  'Arabic* 

t  See  T.  P.  Hughes,  Diet,  o/  Islam,  s.v.  Ishmael's  tomb  ii 
shown  at  .Mecca. 

I  In  the  OT  'Arab'  is  the  name  simply  of  a  single  com- 
paratively small  tribe  (above,  vol.  i.  p.  135), 

§  The  principal  Bedawi  tribes  are  spread  also  over  the  N.  and 
N.W.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (see  the  Encjtcl.  Brit.^  ii,  246-9); 
but  it  should  be  added,  to  preclude  misunderstanding,  that  we 
cannot  identify  any  of  them  specitically  with  the  tribes  con- 
nected in  the  OT  with  Ishmael :  all  that  can  be  predicated  is  a 
general  resemblance  in  their  character  and  mode  of  life  to  the 
description  in  Gn  1612. 

II  Among  the  Bedawis  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  for  instance, 
at  the  ai^-e  of  8  (Palmer,  in  the  Ordnance  Samey  o/  the 
Fen.  of  Sinai,  p.  59);  among  those  of  Arabia  at  the  age  of  5-6, 
but  sometimes  ten  years  later  (Burton,  I.e.  iii.  81).  Ibn  Athir 
says  that  amonji  the  ancient  Arabians  the  age  was  from  10  to 
15  years  (Pococke,  .Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  319). 

i,  Kuenen  ('/'AT',  May  1871,  p.  290  f.)  and  others  regard  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  as  simply  the  eponymous  ancestors  of  the  tribei 
known  as  '  Hagarkxks,'  and  '  sons  of  Ishmael '  or  *  Ishmaelites,' 
the  narratives  of  Hajjar's  fliirht  and  expulsion  being  suggested 
l>V  the  meaning  of  the  names  (cf.  Arab,  hajara,  to  flee  ;  hejrah, 
flight).    Cf.  p.  534,  notes. 
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St.  Paul  sees  foresliadowed  the  conflict  in  the  history 
of  the  nascent  Church,  the  defeat  of  the  spirit 
■which  clung  to  carnal  ordinances,  and  tlie  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  had  the  faith  and 
the  insight  to  see  that  such  ordinances  must  pass 
away.  The  practical  conclusion  follows:  let  the 
Galatian  convert-s  '  stand  fast '  in  the  freedom 
in  which  Christ  had  set  them,  and  not  '  be  en- 
tangled again  in  a  yoke '  of  Jewish  ordinances. 

S.  1{.  DltlVKR. 

ISHMAEL.— 1.  See  preceding  article.  2.  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  Saul  through 
Merib-baal  (Mepliibosheth),  1  Ch  8»«  9".  3.  The 
father  or  ancestor  of  the  Zebadiah  who  was  ruler 
(Tjj)  of  the  house  of  Jndah  in  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
Bhanhat,  2Ch  19".  i.  The  son  of  Jehohanan,  one 
of  tlie' captains  of  hundreds,' who  assisted  Jehoiada 
in  restoring  Jehoash  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  2  Ch 
23'.  S.  A  priest  of  tlie  family  of  Pashhur,  who 
was  forced  Ijy  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife, 
Ezr  10-^     In  1  Es  9=»  Ismael. 

6.  Ishmacl,  the  son  of  Ncthaniah,  the  son  of 
Elishama,  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of  David. 
See  Jer  40-42,  and  the  brief  summary  in  2  K25^-''°. 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Ishmael  was  a  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  bodies  of  Jewish  troops 
which  maintained  their  independence  in  the  country 
districts.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  appointed  Gedaliah 
(wh.  see),  the  son  of  Aliikam  the  protector  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer  26*"),  as  governor  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Jewish  state,  with  liis  residence  at  Mizpah  ; 
and  one  of  his  tirst  cares  was  to  attempt  to  restore 
confidence  among  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  to  induce  the  remains  of  Zedekiah's 
army  to  submit  to  the  Babylonian  conquerors.  At 
first  Gedaliah's  efi'orts  met  with  a  certain  success. 
The  captains  of  the  Jewish  forces,  and  Ishmael 
among  the  number,  came  to  Mizpah,  and  made 
their  8ubmis.sion  to  the  new  governor.  Gedaliah, 
promLsing  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Babylonians 
on  their  behalf,  exliorted  them  to  settle  quietly  in 
the  cities  they  had  occupied,  and  to  gatlier  in  the 
harvest,  wliich  was  then  standing  neglected  in  the 
fields  (Jer  40'"").  But  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  desolated  country  of  Judah  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Baalis,  the 
king  of  Ammon,  who  doubtless  saw  an  opportunity 
of  extending  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours  on  the  west.  He  found  a  willing  tool 
in  Ishmael,  whom  he  commissioned  to  assassinate 
Gedaliah.  Islimael  may  have  been  actuated  by  a 
fanatical  hatred  against  a  fellow-countryman  who 
had  consented  to  acknowledge  the  Chaldtean 
supremacy,  or  by  jealousy  of  the  preference  given 
to  Gedaliah  over  a  member  of  the  royal  house. 
His  designs,  however,  were  not  unknown  ;  and 
Jolianan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  the  other  otlicers 
who  had  formerly  acted  with  Ishmael  but  now 
supported  Gedaliah,  warned  the  latter  of  his 
danger.  Gedaliah,  unfortunately,  would  not  listen 
to  their  warnings ;  and  when  Jolianan,  seeing  how 
disastrous  the  death  of  (iedaliah  would  be  for  all 
the  Jews,  offered  to  kill  Ishmael  privately,  the 
governor  refused  to  consent  to  the  proposal,  and 
declared  that  the  charges  made  against  Ishmael 
were  only  calumnies  (ii.'-'"). 

In  the  seventh  month,  that  is,  about  three 
months  after  the  fall  of  Jcrus.  and  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  Ishmael  with  ten 
confederates  came  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.*  Here 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  ;  Imt  during  the 
meal  rose  up  against  their  hosts,  and  murdered 
Gedaliah  and  all  the  Jewish  and  CliaKhcan  soldiers 
in  his  retinue.  Ishmacl  must  after  this  have 
gained  i>os.Hession  of  the  town,  for  he  succeeiloti  in 
preventmg  any  news  of  what  had  taken  place  from 

■  In  «li  the  word!  ^^  '31]  ihould  tw  omitted ;  ao  L.XX. 


being  published  abroad.  Two  days  later  a  party 
of  eighty  pilgrims  from  Sheche'm,  ShUob,  and 
Samaria  pa-s-sed  by  Mizpah,  with  offerings  which 
they  intended  to  present  at  the  ruined  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  On  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
sanctuary  they  were  attired  as  mourners,  with 
beards  shaven,  and  clothes  rent,  and  gashes  on 
their  face  and  hands.  With  feigned  grief  *  Ishmael 
went  out  to  meet  them,  and  invited  them  to  visit 
Gedaliah  at  .Mizoah.  Once  inside  the  city,  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Ishmael  and  his  men.  Ten 
of  them,  however,  were  able  to  ransom  their  lives 
by  promising  to  deliver  up  the  stores  of  wheat, 
barley,  oil,  and  honey  which  they  had  hidden  in 
the  fields.  The  corpses  of  the  seventy  murdered 
men  were  thrown  into  a  great  pit  or  cistern, 
which  had  been  made  by  Asa  at  the  time  of  his 
war  with  Baaslia  (cf.  1  K  lo"""^).  The  people  of 
Miz|iah,  together  with  the  roj-al  princes.ses,  who 
had  been  left  bj'  Nebuchadnezzar  in  charge  of 
(iedaliah,  Ishmael  now  treated  as  his  prisoners, 
and  attempted  to  carry  them  oH"  to  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jer  41'""').  But  tidings  of  the 
events  at  Mizpah  had  reached  Jolianan  ben- 
Kareah  and  his  companions.  They  collected  their 
troops  and  pursued  after  the  fugitives,  whom  they 
overtook  by  the  great  pool  of  Glbeon,  the  scene  of 
the  fight  between  the  men  of  Joab  and  of  Abner 
(2  .S  2'-"").  The  captives,  among  whom  were  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  and  his  scribe  liaruch  (cf.  Jer4(/ 
42"'-  43'),  gladly  went  over  to  the  pursuing  forces  ; 
but  Ishmael  with  eight  of  his  men  escaped  to  the 
Ammonites.  The  Jewish  leaders,  having  failed  to 
capture  Ishmael,  were  now  afraid  of  suli'ering  the 
vengeance  of  the  kinj;  of  Babylon  for  the  murder 
of  his  vassal  Gedaliah.  Accordingly  they  did  not 
venture  to  return  to  Mizpah,  but  moveil  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  whence  they  sub- 
sequently fled  to  Egj-pt,  in  spite  of  the  advice  and 
warnings  of  Jeremiah  (Jer  41"— 13**).  A  reference 
in  .Jer  .52**  to  745  persons  who  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, I.e.  four  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerus.,  is 
perhaps  to  be  connected  with  fresh  measures  taken 
against  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  the  outrage  of 
Ishmael.  The  murder  oi  Gedaliah  was  kept  in 
memory  by  a  fast  instituted  in  the  seventh  month 
(Zee  7°"8"),  which  is  celebrated  on  the  3rd  day  of 
Tisri  (Sept.-Oct.)  H.  \.  Wunk 

ISHMAIAH  (i.i:3,'?v":  'J' hears').— The  'ruler'  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  1  Ch  27»». 

ISHMERAI  (n^v^r  j>erh.  for  TTcrf- '  J*  keeps').— A 

Benjamite  chief,  1  Cli  8'".     See  Gen'F.alooy. 

ISHPAH  (n?;*').  —  The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite 
family,  1  Ch  8'».    See  Gknealoov,  VIII.  11. 

ISHPAN  (;??»:).— A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8". 

ISHSECHEL,  En-  8"  RVm.— It  is  uncertain 
whether  Srv  i^'x  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name 
(cf.  LXX  dVijp  jaxij)'  \,  i".  oaX'^X  '').  or  should  be  tr* 
'  a  man  of  discretion,'  so  Luc.  (drfjp  vvrrrit)  and  KV; 
AV  'a  man  of  understanding,'  cf.  1  Es  8"  ifSpait) 
^TriJT/itioya{s).  For  the  word  >;;;•  =  (/i-wre/ion,  iriM- 
liacruf,  cf.  1  S  25',  1  Ch  22",  Pr  13'»  10°,  I's  Ul'" 
etc.  "The  context  lemls  us  to  expect  the  iiro]>cr 
name  of  the  representative  of  the  sons  of  .Mahli, 
and  the  order  of  the  words  is  decidedly  against 
the  supposition  that  Sherebiah  is  meant,  the  con- 
junction having  been  inserted  by  mistake.  With 
the  name  I.shsechel  we  might  comjiare  Eshbaal, 
1  Ch  S",  lshho<l,  ib.  7".     Hut  such  forms  are  rare, 

■  111  41'  IJ(X  rvoili  s^i  Umu^x*  MMi  l>;u4«t,  'tba/  wrpi  u 
they  went,'  which  l>>raUI  xlopu;  buv  Uw  chug*  do<(  doI 
•vein  to  be  nocMMUy. 
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Edomite  element,  the  Calebites.  (See  Caleb, 
vol.  i.  p.  340). 

The  bearing  of  the  physical  confijjuration  of 
Palestine  as  a  whole  on  the  history  of  Israel  has 
been  pointed  out  with  great  force  by  G.  A.  Smith 
(HGHL,  ch.  ii.).  '  Palestine,'  he  WTites,  'is  almost 
as  much  divided  into  petty  provinces  as  Greece, 
and  far  more  than  those  of  Greece  are  her  divisions 
iiitensitied  by  those  of  soil  and  climate.'  She  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  land  where  fragments 
of  many  races  live  side  by  side.  Israel  at  the 
conquest  found  'seven  nations'  (Dt  7'  ['four,' 
Jg  3'])  occupying  Canaan,  and  was  content  (after 
some  slaughter)  to  settle  do\vn  among  them  (Jg 
S^').  These  nations  represented  racial  and  not 
merely  political  divisions  ;  see  the  illustrations  in 
Sayce,  Races  of  the  OT,  or  in  Nowack,  Arcluiologic, 
i.  pp.  122,  126,  305.  The  influence  of  foreigners  in 
Israel  is  apparent  at  several  periods  ;  above  all,  the 
incorporation  of  a  mass  of  the  old  inhabitants  into 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  (see  JuDGE.s, 
Period  of  the)  had  far-reaching  results.  The 
nation  always  had  the  foreigner  in  its  midst.  We 
hear  of  a  'mixed  multitude  (m  y^a  'ercbh  rabh, — 
read  perhaps  yiTrj^'drabhrobh,  'a  mLxed  people' 
without  reference  to  numbers, — Ex  12**  E  ;  l^irex 
'H^nphfuph,  Nu  11*  J  or  E)  in  the  wilderness  with 
Israel,  of  foreign  wives  (J"  3«,  1  K  11',  Ezr  9'-", 
Ru  1*),  guards  (2  S  lo'*,  2  K  11*  RV  ;  see  Guard), 
officers  and  mighty  men  (1  S  21',  2  S  23*">'-,  Is  22'"), 
task-workers  (1  K  9»"-),  artificers  (1  K  7'"-),  Recha- 
bites  (Jer  SS-ffO.and  Gibeonites  (2S21"'-,cf.  JosO^*-). 
The  presence  of  the  stranger  (gir)  was  recognized 
by  law  (Ex  20'°  23"),  and  his  conversion  to  Israel's 
faith  was  contemplated (1  K  S*'*-,  Is 56**).  In  fact, 
in  a  land  like  Canaan,  broken  up  into  small 
districts,  each  of  which  was  the  home  of  a  tribe, 
Israel  could  not  be  kept  from  intermixture  with 
foreigners.     See,  further.  Foreigner,  Ger. 

In  judging  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the 
land,  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase '  a  land  flo\^'ing 
with  milk  and  honey '  (Nu  13"  JE)  must  be  re- 
membered. It  is  the  nomad's  praise  of  a  pastoral 
country,  and  if  we  add  to  this  description  the 
additional  advantages  mentioned  in  Dt  6"  ( '  vine- 
yards and  olive  trees'),  we  shall  arrive  at  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  that  part  of  Palestine 
which  was  permanently  held  by  Israel.  It  was  not 
(with  one  important  exception)  agricultural  terri- 
tory. Its  roc-ky  slopes  were  suited  for  vines  and 
olives,  its  hills  and  uplands  for  pasture,  but  only 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  deserves  tne  description  of 
'  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley '  (Dt  8*).  The  Mari- 
time Plain  testifies  even  now,  under  the  hands  of 
the  German  colonists,  to  its  former  fertility,  but 
the  plain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Israelites  never  had 
a  stock  of  com,  and  famine  is  a  frequent  feature 
in  their  history  (2  S  21',  1  K  IV-,  2  K  i<»'-  8\  Hag 
V-,  Neh  5').  We  must  remember,  therefore, 
another  description  of  Palestine  as  'a  land  that 
eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof,'  Nu  13^  P  (so 
XOr'p.  62,  in  spite  of  a  misprint).  The  phrase 
(cf.  Ezk  7")  describes  a  land  subject  not  only  to 
famine,  but  also  to  pestilence.  The  latter  also 
played  a  part  in  the  history  of  Israel  (1  S  5*  6", 
2  S  24'»,  2  K  19»^  20').  The  epigram  quoted  by 
Abu'1-Fida  on  Syria  as  a  whole  applies  to  Palestine, 
at  least  in  part — 

•Its  atmosphere  is — pestilenc*, 
Ita  dwellings  are — straitneas. 
Its  soil  is — stone, 
Its  epidemics  are — everlaatingneaa.' 

Iv.  SotJBCES  OP  THE  History.— (a)  For  the 
earliest  period  : — the  narratives  of  J  and  E  in  the 
Hexateuch.  (Unsupported  statements  in  P  are 
generally  doubtful). 

(6)  For  the  period  of  the  Judges:— Jg  2^-18^, 


apart  from  the  editorial  framework  in  which  it  U 

(r)  The  undivided  kingdom  :— 1  S  9-2  S  20''.  A 
large  part  of  2  S  consists  of  a  court  historj  of 
Daviil  of  great  historii  al  value.  2  S  21'-24'''' is  in 
apiionilix  of  less  value.  1  K  I'-ll**  (apart  frjm 
additions  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor). 

(rf)Thedi\-ided  kingdom, (a)  1  K  13-2  K  17  (mainly 
concerned  with  the  Northern  kingdom) ;  the 
parallel  passages  of  Chronicles  add  little  to  our 
information,  b\it  much  illustrative  matter  can  be 
obtained  from  Amos  and  Hosea.  (j3)  2  Ch  11-2S 
(mainly  concerned  with  the  Southern  kingdom, 
and  mostly  treated  as  a  romance  by  modern  critics). 
(7)  2  K  18-25  (the  fall  of  Judah) ;  this  part  of  the 
history  receives  much  illustration  from  Isaiah  (first 
half),  ^licah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.  Monuments 
(Moabite,  Egyptian,  and  especially  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian)  give  some  additional  light,  but  the 
statements  of  classical  writers,  e.g.  Herodotus, 
are  confused  for  the  most  part  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

(e)  The  Persian  Period.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
valuable  in  that  they  contain  the  memoirs  of  those 
two  great  men,  but  the  books  as  a  whole  are  ill 
compiled  and  incomplete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tract a  coherent  storv  from  them.  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (1-8)  furnish  valuable  information. 

(/)  The  Greek  Period.  Josephus  [Atit.  XI.  viii.- 
XIII.  vii.)  gives  some  information,  but  his  romantic 
stories  are  doubtful.  For  the  age  of  the  Macca- 
bees we  have  a  generally  trustworthy  guide  in 

1  Mac,   and   some   hints   may  be    gathered   from 

2  Mac.     The  Book  of  Daniel  (wTitttn  c.  167  B.C.  ?) 
is  generally  appealed  to  in  illustration  of  this  age. 

v.  The  History. 

1.  The  Origins  of  Israel. — The  relationships  of 
the  Israelite  people  according  to  the  earliest  source 
preserved  in  Genesis  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Terah. 


Haraa. 


Lot 

I 


Ab) 


raham. 


Ighmael. 


Nahor. 


Kemuel 


MOAB    AiniOH       Edoh    Isbail       BotAmc  Nohads       Aram 
(Gnl93i>*iJ).  (Gn2530J).  (Gn2518J).     (Gn2'.jaj) 

That  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  and  Israel  formed 
together  a  group  of  tribes  of  kindred  origin,  ia 
generally  acknowledged  and  need  not  be  doubted. 
It  has,  however,  been  questioned  whether  Israel 
was  really  related  to  Aram  (the  Ararafeans  or 
'  Syrians '),  and  Wellhausen  has  suggested  that 
Israel's  claim  to  such  relationship  was  founded  not 
on  fact,  but  on  an  ambitious  desire  to  be  reckoned 
to  belong  to  '  the  mighty  Aramseans '  (IJG ' 
p.  8).  i  et  against  this  we  may  set  the  fact 
asserted  by  Kittel  [Geschichte,  i.  155),  that  it  is 
an  unchanging  trait  of  Israelite  tradition  that  the 
origins  of  the  Hebrew  people  lay  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, i.e.  in  Aram-naliaraira,  '  Aram  of  the  two 
rivers,'  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
5abor.  To  the  passages  in  Genesis  we  may  add 
two  interesting  references  outside  it.  In  Dt2ti'  (D) 
the  Israelite  is  told  to  call  his  ancestor  '  a  wander- 
ing (or  '  lost ')  Aramaean '  (cf.  RVm),  and  in  Hos  12" 
(12"  Heb.) — an  interpolation  ace.  to  Nowack  {in 
loco),   but  even  so,   probably  independent  of  the 

5 resent  form  of  Genesis  —  we  have  mention  of 
acob's  flight  into  'the  field  of  Aram'  (RV),  an 
event  which  surely  implies  some  pre\ious  connexion 
with  the  people  of  Aram. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nearness  of  kinship 
between  Israel  and  the  population  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula  is    pronounced   by  Wellhausen    '  >  317 
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probable,'  and  he  points  out  that  '  the  real  Iiome 
of  the  Patriarchs  lay  between  Edora  and  K^ijypt,* 
where  the  South  of  Palestine  mer{;e8  itself  in  the 
Desert '  {GeschiclUe,  \>.  9).    On  the  whole,  however, 
it  seems  best  to  accei)t  both  relationships  of  Israel, 
for  the  two  are  equally  well  attested  in  the  earliest 
records.      Israel  was  no  more  homo<;eneous  than 
any  other   tribe  which    niijjrates    and    conquers. 
Abraham's   grand-nephew    Laban    w.as  of   IJaran 
(Gn  27"  29'',  both  J),  and  Isaac's  wife  came  from 
Arara-naharaim  (so  RVm  Gn  24'°  J),  whence  Abra- 
ham hinuself  also  derived  his  origin  (v.*  J).     (Sue 
art.  AiiUAHAM.vol.i.  p.  15').  On  the  other  hand,  the 
genealogical  table  given  above  shows  a  relationship 
between  Israel  and  the  nomads  of  Sinai,  and  the 
CaJebite  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
has  already  been  alluded  to.    The  general  presenta- 
tion  in  the  earliest  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
patriarchs,  viz.   that  Israel  Wiis  a  tribe  from  the 
nortli  drawn  southward,  falling  under  tlie  spell  of 
Egyptian  influence,  and  leaving  behind  it  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  nomads  akin  to  it  in  blood,  has 
the  strongest  claims  to  be  received  as  true.     The 
historic  111  character  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
theiMselves  is  di.scussed  elsewhere;  see  especially 
AiiitAiiAM,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  and  JACOB,  below,  p.  5331)'. 
2.  Israel   under  the  Egyptians.  —  It   has  been 
denied    that    Israel  was   ever    'in    Egypt';    it   is 
therefore  necessary  to  ascertain   exactly   what  is 
asserted  in  the  biblical  accounts.    The  people  dwelt 
in  (ioslien  apart  from  the  Egyptians  (Gn  -16^-47* 
J),  as  indeed  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  presup- 
jiDscs  (cf.  Ex  8-  9''"',  both  J).     Such  passages  as  Kx 
0--   IP'- (both   E)  do  not  essentially  disagree  with 
this  representation :  Goshen  (i/  Pitliom  and  Kameses, 
y,\   1"  J,  were  in  Goshen,  and  if  the  lirst  of  these 
cities  has  been  correctly  identified  by  N.aville  with 
ancient   remains  near   the   .Sweet    Water   Canal) 
bordered  on  Egypt  proper,  so  that  tlie  Israelites 
•would  have  Egyptian  '  neighbours '  north  and  west 
of  tliem.     Now  the  fact  that  we  lind  no  certain 
mention  of  tlie  Hebrews  (Israelites)  on  the  Egj'|itian 
iMuiuiiiients  (at  present  known)  belonging  (presum- 
ably) to  the  period   of  the  Oppression  and  of  the 
Exodus,  does  not  discredit  tnis  story  of  Israel's 
sojourn  and  servitude  in  Goshen.     Israel  was  not 
the  only  people  which  was  impressed  to  work  on 
Pharaoh's  buildings  ;  the  story  of  Israel  might  very 
well  be  lost  to  the  Egyptians  amid  a  dozen  similar 
memories.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  one  name 
does  meet  us  in  the  Egyptian  records  which  recalls 
the  name  of  the  Chosen  People.    Certain  foreigners 
called  'prw  C.'Apciru)  were  employed  on  task-work 
under   Ramses    II.,    and   as  late  as  the   time  of 
Itamses  IV.     This  name  has  been  compared  with 
'Ihhri  ('Hebrew').     The  fact  th.at  the  Exodus  is 
always  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
reign  of  the  latter  monarch  is  of  small  account. 
The  name  may  have  been  passed  on  from  the  sons 
of  I.srael  to  their  successors  m  the  task-work.    (See, 
however,  art.  EoYl'T,  vol.  1.  p.  605).     If  the  IJnhiri, 
so  often  mentioned  on  the  'fel  elAmarna  tablets 
as  the  foes  of  Egypt  in  Syria,  be  the  Hebrews,  then 
the  Exodus  must  have  taken  i)lace  as  ciuly  as  the 
time  of   the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  the  same 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  if  the  Y-si-r-'l  of  the 
recently  discovered  stele  of  Mereuptah  (Mencptah) 
be  Israel,  for  Y-si-r-'l  appears  as  a  Syrian  people 
nion  whom  tlie  chastisement  of  Pharaoh  has  fallen 
(cf.  G.  Stein.lorir,  ZA  TW  xvi.  330  If.).    Of  the  true 
date  of  the  Kxnilus  we  still  know  nothing  for  cer- 
tain (see  Cili:oNol.or.v  OK  Oi.l)  TtST.,  vol.  i.  pp.  398, 
399  ;  and  articles  by  Sayce,  Hommcl,  etc.,  in  Expos. 
Times,  vols.  viii.  and  ix.). 

3.  The  Exodus  and  the  (I'i/f/crHrM.— The  Exodus 
was  the  natural  revolt  of  a  pa.storal  people  against 
compulsory  brick-making  and  building,  against  a 
•  C(.  On  1S1»  J  (AbrahimiV  aJ*"  J  (Im*c).  37"  J  (Jacob). 


system  which  involved  a  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  lives  of  the  work  '    '"  .        -        . 

p.  47511'.     In  tho  ear 
leader  is  Moses,  in  the  later  (P)  his  leadership  ia 


men  ;  cf.  Erinan,  A  nc.  Egypt, 
9.  47511'.     In  tho  earlier  sources  (JE)  the  Israefita 


somewhat  obscured  by  the  fact  that  Aaron  is  con- 
stantly co-ordinated  with  him.  The  plagues, 
eight  in  number  in  JE  (the  lice  c";  kinniin  or  CiJ 
kinnCim,  Ex  8'"  [8'-  Heb.],  and  the  boils  JT.y  shiltin, 
9",  being  due  to  P),  are  the  means  of  forcing 
Pharaoh  s  consent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Foreign 
War  is  not  reckoned  among  the  plagues.  The 
theory,  therefore,  that  the  Libj-an  invasion  in  the 
reign  of  Merenptah  facilitated  the  Exodus,  receives 
no  support  from  the  bililical  accounts. 

With  the  pas.sage  of  the  '  Ked  Sea'  (see  ExODUS 
AND  JOUKNEV  TO  CANAAN,  vol.  i.  p.  SO'J)  we  arrive 
at  contemporary  history.  In  Ex  15''""(Mo8es'Song) 
'  we  seem,'  ace.  to  Dillm.  and  Driver  (/.O7'''30),  '  to 
hoar  Moses  himself  speaking ' ;  and  the  latter,  while 
p<jinting  out  certain  redactional  additions,  writes, 
'  Probably  the  greater  part  of  the  song  is  Mosaic' 
The  Passage  of  the  Sea  must  retain  its  place 
among  the  best  attested  facts  of  history  ;  no 
argument  drawn  from  the  silence  of  later  docu- 
ments can  weigh  against  this  contcnipo'iry 
attestation.  Moreover,  as  Kittel  well  iioints  ouc 
(Gesihiehte,  i.  206),  this  event  lends  support  on  the 
one  side  to  the  story  of  a  sojourn  in  Egypt,  on  the 
other  to  the  story  of  Wilderness  wanderin><. 

Early  accounts  (Nu  14^  JE,  cf.  Am  o')  reckon 
the  period  of  the  Wandering  at  forty  years.  Of 
the  events  which  marked  it  very  little  is  known. 
One  thing,  however,  is  clear.  Israel  was  not 
ready  at  the  Exodus  for  the  immediate  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Ex  13"  E,  Nu  14^-  *"■  JE,  Ut  1'-''). 

The  Mosaic  Religion. — During  these  forty  years 
some  organization  based  on  religion,  and  mainly 
of  a  religious  character,  was  given  to  Israel  (Ex 
Igat.  193_04»  E  and  J).  A  'covenant'  was  made 
between  J"  and  the  people,  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  Israel's  nationality  was  thereby  laid  (Ex 
34H)--.-7  Y,  or  J).  Israel  professed  Isltlm  (resignation 
to  God)  and  prepared  lor  a  Jihad  (a  war  of  con- 
quest undertaken  in  the  name  of  God).  Moses 
was  a  pre  -  Christian  Mohammed  with  a  more 
fruitful  revelation  in  his  hand. 

So  far  all  is  clear,  what,  however,  were  the 
exact  contents  of  the  revelation  given  by  Moses ! 
The  two  passages  of  Exodus  referred  to  at>ove 
(iy-24'*  and  34'"-'')  contain  very  ancient  (probably 
Mosaic)  material,  but  the  relation  between  the 
two  passages  is  uncertain  (cf.  Driver,  LO'l"*  jip. 
39,  40),  and  the  limitj*  of  what  is  ancient  are 
subject  to  much  dispute.  Critics  are  not  even 
agreed  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Ten  '  Command- 
ments'  (:"!"  dihhdriiii,  'wonis')  which  seeiu  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  written  I^iw,  and  Well- 
hausen  has  discovered  in  Ex  34  '  Ten  Words '  of 
mainly  ceremonial  contents  to  dispute  tho  title  of 
'  The  Ten  Words '  with  Ex  20""". 

Two  '  Words,'  however,  are  found  in  both  the 
rival  Decalogues:  (1)  Jehovah  alone  is  Israel's 
God  ;  (2)  molten  images  may  not  be  made.  It 
seems  most  rea.sonalile  to  say  that  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  religion  were  .Monotheism  (a  per- 
sonal relation  of  one  God  to  Isiael),  and  a 
Hepudiation  of  image  -  worship  as  likely  to  en- 
tangle the  peoiile  in  [Kilytheism  like  that  of  EgJ'pt. 
(See,  further,  Kittel,  'iijnhiehit,  i.  246  11.). 

4.  The  I 'viiiiU'Vt  of  C'un/mii.— That  Israel  ob- 
tained a  linn  looting  cast  of  .Ionian  liofore  enter- 
ing Western  Palestiiio  is  generally  acknowleilgtHl. 
The  war  against  Silion,  however  (Nu  21"-*  JE, 
according  to  some  E,  cf.  Dt  2*"-).  ba.-*  U'cn  oues- 
tiimed,  and  the  ancient  stmg  (Nu  21''-*)  hius  l>ecn 
referreil  to  a  war  of  Isniel  against  Moab  in  th« 
9th  cent.  It  is  imire  natural,  however,  to  lind  ii 
the  song  early  testimony  to  »  victorious  war   tJ 
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the  Amorite  against  the  Moabite,  followed  by  a 
war  of  retribution  waged  by  Israel,  Muab's  kins- 
man, against  the  victor.  Such  a  war  as  the  latter 
could  have  taken  place  only  iu  very  early  times 
such  as  those  of  Moses.  (See  G.  A.  Smith,  IIGIIL, 
Appendix  III.).  The  war  against  Og,  the  king  of 
Bashan  (Nu  21'"'-,  Dt  S'-"),  is  not  equally  well 
attested.     See  also  Jair,  Havvotii-Jaiu. 

Of  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine  we  possess 
two  early  accounts.  The  lirst  of  tliese  is  con- 
tained in  Jos  •2'-ll';  it  is  the  narrative  of  JE 
(J  and  E  cannot,  be  accurately  separated)  broken 
and  expanded  by  additions  from  a  Deuteroiioiiiic 
Redactor  (D-)  and  Irom  P.  This  naiTative  of  .IE 
contains  all  the  well-known  features,  such  as  the 
reception  of  the  spies  by  Kahab,  the  drying  up  of 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the 
tresjiass  of  Achan,  the  two  attacks  on  Ai,  the 
treaty  with  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  battles  of 
Betli-horon  and  of  the  waters  of  Merom.  Joshua 
appears  as  the  successor  of  Moses  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  whole  people.  The  conquest  is  re- 
presented as  the  work  of  united  Israel,  and  its 
course,  save  for  the  repulse  at  Ai,  is  uniforml}' 
successful.  On  the  other  hand,  generalizing 
passages,  e.q.  \0'^'"  ('all  these  kings  and  their 
land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,'  v.^-')  and 
Ijio-a  (<go  Joshua  took  the  whole  land.  .  .  .  And 
the  land  rested  from  war,'  v.*')  are  assigned  to  D-. 

The  second  early  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Western  Palestine  is  found  in  scattered  notices  in 
'he  later  chapters  of  Joshua  and  in  ch.  1  of  Judges. 
These  notices  show  a  similarity  of  stj'le,  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  tentative  reconstruction  of  the 
nanative  from  which  they  have  been  taken  (see 
Driver,  iOJ"  pp.  1G2,  163).  This  reconstructed 
document  gives  us  three  glimpses  of  the  conquest, 
according  to  which  the  tribes  fight  in  groups,  and 
not  as  a  united  Israel  under  one  leader  (Joshua). 
(1)  We  first  see  Judah  and  Simeon  together  with 
nomad  tribes  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  such  as  the 
Kenites  (Jg  1'*),  Calebites  (Jos  15''),  and  Keniz- 
zites  (Jos  15"),  conquering  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  the  '  south '  of  Arad  (Jg  1>«  MT,  '  Descent  of 
Arad '  LXX  ;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  pp.  277,  278), 
Hebron,  and  Debir  (Kiriath-sepher).  (2)  We  next 
see  the  house  of  Joseph  establishing  itself  on  the 
central  ridge  at  Bethel  (Jg  1~),  but  failing  to  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Gezer(v.-''),  and  complaining 
to  Joshua  tliat  progi'ess  northward  was  stayed  by 
the  chariots  of  iron  which  the  Canaanites  had  in 
the  Valley  of  Jezreel  (Jos  17''"''-).  Joshua  advises 
them  to  make  room  fur  themselves  by  clearing  the 
jungle  on  the  central  ridge.  (3)  The  third  glimpse 
which  the  reconstnicted  document  gives  is  of  the 
limitations  set  to  the  conquests  of  the  three 
northern  tribes,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali, 
and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  by  the  stitt'  resistance  of 
the  Canaanite  and  Amorite  (Jg  P"-*").  Dan  seeks 
by  conquest  a  new  home  in  the  north  at  Leshem  = 
Laish  (Jos  IQ-" ;  cf.  Jg  IS-™). 

In  comparing  these  two  accounts  we  must  re- 
member that  the  second  is  put  together  from 
fragments,  and  is  quite  incomplete.  It  is  defec- 
tive as  re^'ards  Joseph  and  all  the  northern  tribes, 
nor  does  it  make  clear  to  us  the  position  of  Joshua 
(Jos  K""-)  ;  does  it  treat  him  (as  some  think)  as 
simply  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Joseph  ?  There 
is  little  in  it,  however,  which  clearly  contradicts 
the  account  of  JE  in  Jos  2'-ll'',  and  by  piecing 
together  the  two  accounts  we  can  construct  a 
narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine 
"hich  has  strong  claims  to  be  accepted. 

Israel,  bereaved  of  Moses  (as  Islam  of  Mo- 
hammed) at  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  conquest, 
accepted  Joshua  as  Moses'  Khalifa  (.successor),  and 
persevered  on  the  path  of  conquest  (JE).  The 
Jordan   was  crossed   (JE).     Jericho,   'the  city  of 


palm  trees,' was  won  (JE  and  F  *).  Gibeon  in  a 
panic  made  terms  with  Israel  (.IE).  Israel,  united 
under  Joshua,  won  a  great  victory  over  a  southern 
confederacy  at  Bethhoron  (JE).  Elated  by  these 
repeated  successes,  Judah  (perhaps  a  small  tribe  at 
this  time)  broke  loose  from  the  main  body,  and 
turned  southward  to  join  the  Calebites  in  a  division 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  central  ridge  (cf.  F). 
Joshua,  at  the  head  of  the  strong  tribe  of  Joseph, 
and  followed  by  the  iribes  which  afterwards  settled 
in  the  north,  burst  in  the  full  tide  of  victory  across 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  defeated  a  northern 
confederacy  at  the  Waters  of  Mcrom  (JE).  The 
Canaanites,  however,  after  bending  before  the 
storm,  recovered  courage,  and  by  their  chariots 
and  fortified  cities  retained  control  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  compelled  the  Israelites  to  Keep  to 
the  hills  (F;  cf.  Jg  4.  5).  (On  the  historical 
probabilities  considered  in  the  light  of  geography, 
see  HGUL,  Apjiendix  II.). 

5.  Tlie  Transformation  of  Israel.  —  This  took 
place  under  the  Judges  (see  Judges,  Period  ok 
THE).  It  is  clear  from  the  earliest  records  of  the 
conquest  that  the  Can.ianites  were  not  exter- 
minated, as  the  later  record  (D^)  seems  sometimes 
to  assert  (Jos  lO'"*  ll").  The  conquerors  settled 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  half-conquered  majority, 
and  the  question  arose  which  stock,  which  civiliza- 
tion, -which  religion,  Canaanite  or  Israelite,  would 
survive?  The  result  was  a  compromise  :  a  mixed 
stock  arose,  over  which  it  was  possible  to  set  up 
one  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Saul  and  David. 
The  Canaa,nite-Israelite  was  not  a  nomad,  but  an 
agriculturalist,  a  city-dweller,  a  merchant,  with  a 
wide  outlook  on  the  world,  such  as  became  the 
member  of  an  empire  which  touched  the  highway 
of  the  world  of  Western  Asia,  the  Euphrates.  In 
religion  also  the  Canaanite-Israelite  was  a  new 
production.  He  held  his  monotheism  somewhat 
loosely,  and  was  ready  to  worship  at  Canaanite 
shrines.  Lastly,  the  new  nation  was  much  more 
nimierous  than  the  old  invading  tribes.  David's 
armies,  composed  of  these  Canaanite-Israelites, 
were  not  inconsiderable;  they  enabled  him  to 
found  an  empire.  The  fusion  of  races  which  made 
a  nation  capable  of  winning  victories  like  those  of 
David  took  place  in  the  period  of  the  Judges. 

6.  The  Undivided  Kingdom. — We  have  an  express 
statement  (6n  36",  apparentl3'  from  an  early  docu- 
ment) that  Edom  was  governed  by  kings  before 
any  king  reigned  over  Israel.  It  is  probable  that 
the  same  is  true  of  Amnion  (cf.  1  S  11''* ;  Jg  11'-'^, 
however,  seems  to  be  late)  and  of  Amalek  (1  S 
15'*''-,  though  the  passage  is  not  early).  The  first 
movement  towards  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
over  Israel  came  from  the  half-Canaanite  Abime- 
lech  (Jg  9'*-).  and  attected  only  the  central  tribes. 
In  fact  it  was  only  hard  experience  which  made 
the  Israelites  (still  children  of  the  desert  in  nature) 
willing  to  submit  to  the  restraint  of  an  organized 
kingdom.  No  doubt  the  Canaanite  leaven  in  the 
population  hastened  this  submission. 

Of  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  we  have  two  accounts  in  1  Samuel 
(Driver,  LOT^  p.  175 ff.).  According  to  the  earlier 
account  (1  S  9'-10»«  11'-""),  .J"  chooses  a  king 
(Saul)  who  is  to  save  His  people  from  the  Philis- 
tines, and  commands  Samuel  to  anoint  him  (9"*'). 
The  language  used  reminds  us  of  Ex  3'  (God 
charges  Moses  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt). 
Samuel  promises  Saul  'all  that  is  desirable'  in 
Israel  (9-"  RV),  and  encourages  him  to  act  as  king, 
as  occasion  offers,  in  the  assurance  of  divine  sup- 
port (10').  The  occasion  for  action  comes  in  the 
invasion  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  and  on  Saul'i 
success  the  people  make  him  king  with  rejoicings. 

According  to  the  later  account  (1  S  8.  10""-*'  12) 
*  F  =  Fragmentary  reconstructed  accoimte. 
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tne  Isiaelites,  dis^nisted  with  the  corrupt  admini- 
stration of  justice  by  Samuel's  sons,  ask  Samuel  to 
make  them  'a  king  to  judge  [them]  like  all  the 
nations'  (8').  Samuel  (as  divinely  instructed) 
treats  this  demand  as  a  rejection  of  J"  as  kiiiK, 
and,  while  granting  the  request,  tells  the  people 
that  they  will  have  reason  to  repent  of  it,  for  their 
king  will  take  from  them  all  that  is  desiruhle  in 
his  eyes  (8"-").  Samuel  describes  Saul  to  the 
people  after  his  election  (12'^)  as  '  tlie  king  whom 
ye  have  chosen,'  and  tells  them  (v.")  that  their 
wickedness  was  great  in  asking  for  a  king.  (There 
may  be  a  trace  of  a  third  account  in  12'^  where, 
somewhat  inconsistently  with  8'"',  the  invasion  of 
the  Aniuionites  is  given  as  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  demand  for  a  king). 

The  lirst  and  earliest  account  accords  best  with 
the  known  facts.  Saul  established  his  throne  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  Philistine  Oppres.sion  (1  S 
13"-  '"),  when  the  I'hil.  had  a  garrison  C'.yt})  in  the 
heart  of  IJeiijamite  territory  {ib.  14"'-),  and  some 
of  the  '  Hebrews '  were  serving  by  constraint  in 
the  I'hilistine  ranks  (ib.  v.-').  Saul's  reign  (tlie 
dui  ation  of  which  is  quite  uncertain)  was  an  almost 
continuous  struggle  against  his  western  neighbours 
(1  S  13'  14"-  17'  18^  23'-  -■'  28'  31') ;  he  taught  Israel 
to  face  the  Philistines. 

The  Rise  of  David.— Saul  was  the  fighting  chief 
of  an  infant  nation,  David  the  founder  and  organ- 
izer of  a  |)owerful  state.  Saul  was  the  Lascaris,* 
but  David  tlie  Vataces  of  Israel.  The  government 
gained  vastly  in  intellectual  power  by  the  acces- 
sion of  David.  Saul  perhaps  could  not  write  (1  S 
11') ;  David  wrote  the  lirst  letter  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (2  S  ll'-" !),  was  '  prudent  in  speech  '(IS  16'* 
RV),  a  poet  of  considerable  power  (2  S  l""-).  if  not 
also  a  Psalmist  (2  S  22"''-,  a  passage  belonging  to 
the  Appendix  to  2  Samuel),  and  a  man  who  re- 
dected  (23''').  The  w  hole  history  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  Alisalom's  rebellion  stamiis  David  as  a  man 
of  the  highest  mental  power.  The  king  who  could 
command  and  apply  in  the  uioiiieiit  of  his  greatest 
need  the  wrathtul  family  faithfulness  of  .loab  and 
Abishai,  tlio  salt-truth  of  Ittai  the  Philistine,  the 
friendliness  of  the  priests  Zadok  ami  Abiathar,  the 
allegiance  of  the  aged  counsellor  ilushai,  and  the 
heljifulness  of  Shobi  the  Ammonite  and  Darzillai 
the  tiileadite  (2  S  IT-'"),  must  have  been  a  man  of 
intellectual  power  far  above  the  ordinary. 

David's  reign  was  marked  by  three  events — (a) 
the  choice  of  .lerusalem  as  capital  ;  (b)  the  rise  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  (c)  the  foundation  of  an 
fsraelite  empire. 

(«)  Jerusalem  before  David's  day  probably  con- 
sisted of  a  half-Israelite  town  grouped  round  the 
Jebusite  citadel,  which  stood  on  a  hill  S. E.  of 
the  present  (laram  hill,  but  probably  separated 
from  it  by  a  dejiression  now  lilled  up.  Such  a 
town  was  unsuitable  for  the  Israelite  capital  so 
long  as  it  was  doininated  by  the  Jebusite  fort. 
David's  capture  of  tliis  fort  gave  him  a  site  from 
whicli  hec'onld  build  towanls  the  North  and  West, 
taking  in  other  liills;  he  thus  formed  a  capital  of 
ample  size  and  of  great  natural  strength. 

(/;)  Tlie  rise  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  under  David  is 
a  remarkable  fact.  In  Judges  this  tribe  plays 
hardly  any  part  save  at  the  Conquest  (ch.  1),  in 
which  it  is  almost  overshadowed  by  Calebiies, 
Kenizzites,  and  Kenites.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  [iresent  text  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Jg  5). 
The  earlier  leaders  of  Israel,  Moses,  Aaron,  .loshua, 
Samuel,  and  Saul,  all  belonged  to  other  tribes,  and 
oojudge  wasa  Juda'an.    Under  these circumstnnces 

•  Cf.  (libtwn,  Declinf  and  Fall,  ch.  IxiL  lx*^lnninir  :  '  In  hi» 
Int  I'fTorta  the  fut;itivo  LoscArin  cominaiulMl  only  3  citira  ai)*l 
ifKlO  soldicre ;  his  rcitrn  was  the  season  of  frcncrous  and  active 
Jettpair :  in  every  military  operation  he  staked  his  llfo  and 
jrnwn  ;  and  his  eiu'iiiies  .  .  .  were  surprised  by  hit  celerity  and 
nibdued  t  y  liis  t>oldnes8.' 


it  has  been  supposed  (Stade,  GVI  i.  132)  that 
Judah  entered  Canaan  from  the  south  before  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  entered  from  the  east,  and  that 
in  ancient  times  Judah  stood  in  no  union  with  the 
rest  of  Israel.  lie  this  as  it  may,  from  the  time  of 
David  Judah  played  a  great  part  in  Israel's  history. 

(c)  It  may  be  surprising  that  so  small  a  people 
as  Israel  was  able  to  found  an  empire  whicli 
stretched  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Euphrates.  In  the  south  Egypt  claimed  a  hege- 
mony over  Syria;  in  the  north  the  Uittites  (1  K 
10-",  2  K  7*)  and  the  Arama'ans  (Syrians)  were 
strong,  and,  lastly,  in  the  east  lay  the  great 
Assyrian  power.  But  after  the  reign  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  (c.  1120-1100  B.C.)  Assyria  was  in  a  state 
of  temporary  decline  until  about  the  end  of  the 
lOth  cent.  B.C.  (McCurdy,  HI'M  i.  §  181) ;  and  Hu- 
ll ittites  had  ceased  to  exercise  an  imperial  sway 
(ib.  S  179);  lastly,  from  c.  1240  to  930  B.C.,  under 
the  20th  and  21st  dynasties,  Egypt  was  weak  and 
divided  (see  art.  EtiVl'T,  vol.  i.  602  i).  Thus  room 
is  left  for  an  Israelite  empire,  c.  1017-9.37  B.C.,  the 
period  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
(see  C'HRONOLOCV  OF  OLD  Ti;sT.  vol.  i.  p.  401). 

The  empire  of  David  and  Solomon  was  greatci 
in  appearance  than  in  realitj",  and  it  was,  more 
over,  unstable.  Garrisons  (or  '  governors  '  d';"Sy) 
were  placed  in  Damascus  and  in  Edom  (2  S  8'-  "),  but 
other  provinces  simply  paid  a  tribute  (cf.  ib.  v.'"), 
the  amount  of  which  depended,  no  doubt,  on  the 
strength  of  their  fears. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  magnificent  and 
oppressive,  the  very  opposite,  in  fact,  of  the  ideal 
given  in  Dt  IV^'".  lie  put  30,000  Israelites  to 
task  work  (1  K  5'"-  ;  1  K  9-  is  a  later  gloss),  and 
alienated  the  northern  tribes  (12'),  already  dis- 
.satislicd  with  the  House  of  Jesse  (2  S  20''') ;  he 
lilled  his  harem  with  foreign  wives  for  the  sake  of 
prestige  and  policj',  and  patronized  foreign  worship 
(1  K  11'-')  in  order  to  conciliate  allied  or  subject 
nations.  Of  twenty  years  given  to  building,  he 
devoted  seven  to  the  erection  of  a  temple,  on 
wliieli  he  employed  foreign  builders  (1  K  5'"),  and 
in  which  he  admitted  foreign  devices,  such  as 
the  Second  Commandment  condemns  (1  K  0^). 
Whether  Solomon  had  any  strong  religious  feeling 
(such  as  his  father  had)  we  cannot  tell  ;  the  Prayer 
of  Dedication  in  1  K  S-^*'  is  the  work  of  the  com- 
piler of  Kings  (so  Driver,  LU'I''  p.  191).  On  the 
w  hole,  he  reminds  us  of  the  typical  Pharaoh,  who 
built,  ojvpressed,  and  boasted  of  Divine  favour. 
The  importance  of  the  Temple  must  not  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  David  had  already  made  Jerusalem  a 
Iloly  City  by  transferring  thither  the  ark  (2  S  6'=). 

7.  The  Hundred  i\ais'  War  with  Aratiu — The 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  relegated  the 
Mjutliern  half  ('Judah')  to  a  coiiiparalively  safe 
obscurity,  and  imposed  upon  the  northern  half 
('  Israel  )  the  task  of  preventing  the  Aranm-ans 
(Syrians)  of  Dama.scus  from  advancing  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Prom  a  nation  like 
the  Aranueans,  eager  lor  mercantile  and  material 
advantages,  Israel  invited  attack  in  ^Ar«  directions. 
(1)  Tlie  short  route  to  Tyre  by  Dan  and  Abel- 
betliinaaeah  wius  worth  seizing  (I  K  l.'v").  (2) 
The  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  wiis  valuable  in 
itself,  and  also  because  it  led  to  the  sea;  hence 
the  fortress  of  Aphek  in  the  I'hilistine  plain 
became  a  point  for  Araiiiuan  armies  to  march  on 
(1  K  20-*.  2K  13'-',  L.X.X,  l.ucian's  text;  \V.  K. 
Smith,  OTJC^  p.  43,'>  ;  Ksiitailar,  Dec.  189.'>. 
See  also  .\riiKK).  (3)  liamothgilcad  (precise  site 
uncertain)  whs  surruundetl  by  goo<l  pa.stiireland, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  trade  routes  which  ran 
east  of  .lordim  lendini;  to  .Vrnbia  (1  K  22"). 

The  kinp  of  the  hou.so  of  Omri  (I  K  l(3"-2  K 
9*)  met  the  Arnmn'an  danger  with  courn^o  and 
skill.     Alliances  with   Tyre  (1  K   16")  and   with 
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Judah  (1  K  22^-<,  2  K  3')  secured  the  left  flank  and 
rear  of  Israel,  a  new  cai)ital  well  situated  for 
defence  was  built  and  fortilied  on  the  hill  of 
Saiuiiria  (1  K  10-''),  Ahab  routed  Ben-hadad  at 
Aphek  (1  K  20-"),  and  Joram,  it  seems,  recovered 
.Runoth-gilead  from  Hazael  (2  K  8-»,  cf.  9'). 

The  fortune  of  war  changed  at  lirst  under  the 
new  dynasty,  that  of  Jehu  and  his  sons.  The 
Aramieans  under  Ilazael  and  his  successor  Ben- 
hadad  began  to  prevail  perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Jeliu  himself;  they  almost  annihilated  the  armies 
of  his  successor  Jehoahaz,  and  became  masters  of 
all  the  land  east  of  Jordan  (2  K  W-''  13'"').  On 
one  occasion  Hazael  traversed  the  northern  king- 
dom, reached  Philistine  territory,  captured  Gath, 
and  threatened  Jerusalem  (12").  The  alliiction  of 
Israel  in  those  days  was  '  very  bitter,  for  there  was 
not.  .  .  any  helper  for  Israel'  (14-*).  A  change 
came  again  under  Joash,  the  third  king  of  Jehu's 
line.  He  thrice  defeated  Ben-hadad,  and  recovered 
the  cities  taken  by  Hazael,  presumably  the  cities 
east  of  Jordan  (13^,  cf.  vv."'").  He  even  found 
leisure  for  a  civil  war  with  Amaziah  of  Judah, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (H'""). 
But  if  Joash  was  the  deliverer,  Jeroboam  II.,  the 
son  of  Joash,  was  the  avenger  of  Israel.  Under  him 
Israel  recovered  according  to  2  K  14^  '  Damascus 
and  Hamath,'  according  to  v.^  '  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah.' 

The  religious  policy  of  Ahab  (the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  Omri  in  this)  was  to 
patronize  the  Basil-worship  of  his  Tyrian  allies  and 
of  his  half-Canaanite  subjects  without  actually 
rejecting  the  r".ligion  of  J"  (IK  18-').  If  he 
allowed  Jezebel  to  slay  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
(18'^),  it  was  doubtless  because  these  propliets 
were  bold  enough  to  protest  against  such  toli;ra- 
tion,  and  not  merely  because  they  were  prophets 
of  J".  The  work  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah  and 
of  the  house  of  Jehu  which  embraced  his  cause 
(19"),  was  to  inflict  such  blows  on  the  worshippers 
of  Baal  that  they  never  again  hoped  for  any 
support  for  their  religion  from  the  heads  of  the 
Israelite  state. 

The  Religion  of  the  Prophets. — The  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  marked  the  highest  point  of  material 
prosperity  which  Israel  reached  after  the  dis- 
ruption, and  perhaps  the  lowest  point  of  Israel's 
moral  degradation.  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  pro- 
phesied under  Jeroboam  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, met  this  degradation  with  a  revelation 
of  God  which  difl'ers  in  breadth  and  depth  from 
the  Mosaic  revelation  as  sketclied  above.  God, 
they  taught,  was  not  only  Israel's  God,  but  also 
the  God  of  all  the  world  ;  He  would  not  favour 
Israel  regardless  of  its  moral  condition,  rather 
He  would  punish  the  sinful  nation,  whether  that 
nation  were  Israel  or  another.  If  it  be  uncertain 
whether  the  Ten  Commandments  be  Mosaic,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  they  were  the  code  of  the 
prophets  of  the  8th  cent.  Amos  and  Hosea  taught 
Israel  to  worship  One  God,  a  God  of  Righteous- 
ness and  Purity.  But  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  these  prophets  challenges 
attention.  Unlike  Elijah  and  Elislia,  they  were 
'writing  prophets.'  A  prophet  was  no  longer  a 
voice  only ;  he  left  a  body  of  teaching  behind 
him,  to  serve  in  the  religious  education  of  his 
people. 

8.  The  Tyranny  of  Asshur  {Assyria). — The  con- 
test between  Israel  and  the  Aramseans  was  ended 
by  the  interference  of  the  Assyrians,  who  crushed 
both.  We  may  pass  over  the  victory  of  Shal- 
maneser  II.  over  a  confederate  Aram^an-Israelite 
army  in  the  days  of  Ihab  (B.C.  854),  and  Jehu's 
payment  of  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  (B.C.  842),  as 
well  as  the  boast  of  Ramman-nirari  III.  (B.C.  811- 
783)  that  he  exacted  tribute  from  the  'land   of 


Omri.'  Assyria  declined  while  Israel  flourished 
under  Jeroboam  II.  (B.C.  782-741).  Unfortunately 
Assyria  revived  under  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (B.C. 
745-727).  We  need  not  believe  that  he  liad  any- 
thing to  do  with  Uzziah  (Azariali)  of  Judah* 
(2  K  15'),  but  we  have  monumental  references  to 
his  defeat  of  the  allied  kings  I'ekah  of  Israel  and 
Rezin  of  Damascus  (IG'""),  and  the  monuments 
tell  us  what  the  Bible  does  not,  viz.  that  Ausi'i' 
(Iloshea)  was  confirmed  as  king  of  Israel  by 
Tiglath  -  pileser.  But  Iloshea  succeeded  to  a 
diminished  and  depopulated  kingdom  (2  K  15^) ; 
the  extreme  north  and  the  land  east  of  Jordan, 
after  being  ravaged,  passed  perhaps  into  the  hands 
of  some  faithful  client  of  Asshur.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  if  it  had 
had  only  the  open  foe  (Assyria)  to  reckon  with ; 
unfortunately,  however,  the  false  friend  (Egypt) 
played  a  decisive  part.  From  the  days  of  T hut- 
mosis  (Thotlimes)  III.  (B.C.  1500?)  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  and  Ramses  II.  of  the  nineteenth,  Egypt 
had  looked  on  Canaan  as  within  the  sphere  of 
her  '  influence ' ;  and,  even  when  lower  Egypt  was 
divided  among  petty  princes,  one  of  these  '  So '  t 
(2  K  l"'')  could  not  resist  tlie  temptation  to  claim 
a  footing  in  Palestine  by  intriguing  with  Iloshea 
of  Samaria  against  the  Assyrians  (see  EOVPT,  vol. 
i.  p.  663»).  Shalmaneser  IV.  (B.C.  727-722),  the 
successor  of  Tiglath-iiileser,  '  found  conspiracy  in 
Hoshea,'  marched  against  Israel,  and  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  (2  K  11*'-),  which  was  taken  by  Sargon 
(Is  20'),  a  usurper  (B.C.  722-705)  who  succeeded 
Shalmaneser  (AV /J  ii.  54,  55).  Sargon  tells  us,  'I 
led  forth  (ailula)  27,290  of  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  it' ;  according  to  2  K  17*  Israel  was 
transported  to  Mesopotamia  and  Media.  In  any 
case  the  land  was  grievously  depopulated ;  for  even 
after  colonists  had  been  brought  in  from  Baby- 
lonia and  northern  Syria  (2  K  17"),  so  much  of 
the  land  still  lay  waste  that  lions  increased  and 
committed  great  ravages. 

Israel  having  been  crushed,  Sargon  marched 
against  So  (Sib'u)  of  Egypt  and  Hanun  of  Gaza, 
the  confederates  of  Hoshea,  and  defeated  them  at 
Rapliia  (Rajjihi)  on  the  border  of  Egypt.  The 
Pharaoh  (Pir'u),  plainly  a  ditferent  person  from 
So,  thereupon  prudently  paid  '  tribute,  and  Sargon 
retired. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  what  had  been  the 
northern  kingdom  we  know  (until  the  time  of  the 
Return)  only  two  facts.  (1)  Samaria  was  involved 
with  Hamath,  Arpad,  and  Damascus  in  a  futile 
rising  against  Sargon  (KIB  ii.  56,  57).  (2)  In  the 
decline  of  the  Assyrian  power  Josiah  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  reforming  measures  in  Bethel 
(2  K  23"),  the  '  chapel '  of  the  northern  kin'js 
(Am  7"),  and  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  generally 
(2  K  23"). 

The  capture  of  Samaria  and  the  march  of  Sargon 
to  the  Egyptian  frontier  revealed  the  danger  in 
which  Judah  stood  from  the  Assyrians. 

Three  policies  now  presented  themselvea  to 
Hezekiah.  (1)  He  might  ally  himself  (not  as 
Hoshea  with  a  kinglet  of  lower  Egypt,  but)  ■vvith 
the  growing  power  of  Ethiopia  (Is  IS"-  20'),  under 
Sabakon  (B.C.  707-G95),  who  is  perhaps  meant, 
though  his  successor,  'Tirhakah  (B.C.  690-664),  is 
named  in  2  K  19".  Thus  supported,  Judah  mig'ht 
perhaps  defy  Assyria.  (2)  He  might  (like  liis 
father  Ahaz)  throw  himself  without  any  serious 
invitation  into  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  accept  his  protection,  his  yoke,  and  his  god, 
or  at  least  his  altar  (2  K  \&-'^^).  (3)  He  might 
accept  the  assurance  of  J"  given  through  Isaiah  of 
the  safety  of  Jerusalem  and  of  those  who  took 
refuge  in  it  (Is  28"'  29'  30"  31"-).     According  to  this 

*  Asrii/a'u  nf  .Ta'inU  was  a  king  in  northern  Syria. 

t  lU'ad  pcrhups  '  Seve '  {Sib'u  ou  the  Ass^r.  monmnents)- 
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last  policy,  HczL-ki:ili  would  not  attempt  to  ilcfeiul 
cities  liku  Lachish  and  Libiiali,  whicli  lay  more  or 
less  in  the  great  king's  patli  to  EfjTPt,  but  would 
Avitlidraw  his  jieople  as  much  as  possible  into  the  hill 
country  and  into  Jerusalem  itself.  Judah  would 
thus  bow  before  the  storm,  and  neither  resist  the 
Assyrian  king  nor  attempt  to  make  friends  with  him. 

Of  course  in  a  case  in  which  three  policies  were 
possible,  no  one  was  consistently  followed.  In 
Tul  Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sarjjon, 
marched  into  the  west,  having  Egypt  for  his  linal 
objective  (Herod,  ii.  141).  Hezekiati  sent  tribute 
(2  K  18"),  butLibnahand  Lacliish,  fortresses  which 
might  assist  the  march  of  the  Egyptians  and  retard 
that  of  the  Assyrians,  were  not  surrendered  to 
Sennacherib.  The  Assyrian  king,  in  accordance 
with  hia  general  plan,  set  himself  with  his  main 
army  to  reduce  these  fortresses;  but  he  sent  'a 
great  host,'  under  the  Turtan  (Tartan),  i.e.  the 
Commander-in-chief  who  commanded  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  to  rciluce  Jerusalem  (2  K  18"). 
Hezekiah  was  blockaded,  and  derided  in  his  help- 
lessness by  the  Assyrian  leaders. 

Thus  far  the  Bible  and  the  monuments  agree, 
but  the  sequel  is  dill'erently  told.  According  to 
2  K  ig**  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  (no  doubt  the  pestil- 
ence) slew  185,000  of  the  Assj'rian  army,  and 
Sennacherib  departed  to  his  own  land.  According 
to  Sennacherib's  own  account,  fear  fell  on  Hezekiah, 
and  he  acknowledged  the  majesty  of  Sennacherib 
by  sending  presents  of  evcrj'kind.  It  is  hard  to 
resist  the  impression  that  the  Assyrian  is  escaping 
from  the  acknowledgment  of  failure  in  the  long 
and  wordy  list  of  presents,  and  that  the  Hebrew 
account  is  based  on  a  trustworthy  tradition.  In 
any  case,  Sennacherib  does  not  claim  to  have  taken 
Jeru.salem,  nor  to  have  inflicted  anj'  personal  chas- 
tisement on  Hezekiah.  The  strange  tradition  with 
which  Herodotus  explains  the  retreat  of  '  San- 
acharibus,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  of  the  As- 
syrians' from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  supports  as 
far  as  it  goes  the  biblical  account  (ii.  141). 

The  retreat  of  Sennacherib,  however, — be  it  re- 
membered,— meant  the  escape  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  horrors  of  a  sack  by  the  Assyrians,  and  not 
the  permanent  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Assyrian 
vassalage.  Ksar-haddon  (B.C.  681-669),  continuing 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  conquered  Egypt 
(B.C.  671),  and  we  may  believe  him  when  he  tells 
us  that  he  demandecl  building  materials  for  his 
palace  from  twenty-two  kings  of  the  west,  includ- 
mg  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  if  Mi-na-si-i  -mr 
(makazu)  Ja-u-di  be  he  {KIB  ii.  148,  149).  The 
next  king,  Assur-bani-pal  (the  Osnappar  of  Ezr  4'°), 
also  made  successful  expeditions  against  Egypt, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  on  one  of  these 
occasions  Manassen  was  carried  oU",  aa  the  chronicler 
Bays  (2  Ch  33"),  bound  in  fetters  to  Babylon. 

Religion  In  Judah  during  the  Assyrian  Period. 
— The  religious  conllict  was  hardlv  less  .severe  than 
the  political.  Under  Ahaz  (2  K  IG"'-  '"'•)  and  Man- 
a-R-seh  (lb.  21'"')  foreign  worships  and  foreign  super- 
stitions were  practised  (cf.  Is 2"  S'"  etc.),  and  against 
these  Isaiah  and  Micah  prophesied  with  fearless 
invective  and  threatening.  Sujiportcd  by  the 
prophets,  Hezekiah  (acconling  to  2  IC  18*-'-')  made 
some  sweeping  reforms,  including  the  destruction 
of  the  brazen  serpent,  the  removal  of  the  high- 
places,  and  the  centralization  of  the  cultus  in 
Jenisalem. 

Wellhausen  (IJG*  p.  90 f.)  doubts  whether  the 
last  two  measures  were  carrieil  out,  «ui>porting 
his  doubt  by  a  reforen<e  to  2  K  23'",  where,  how- 
ever, the  tiflcment  (not  the  ilatnirlion)  of  Snlo-  i 
mon's  high-places  is  iuscril>ed  to  Josiah.  Practical 
religion  must  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  during 
this  whole  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
denunciations  uttered  by  Isaiah  and  .Micah  (esp.  ! 
VOL.  II.— ;; 


Mic  3"'  ),  and  from  Isaiah's  favourite  thought  that 
only  a  remnant  can  survive  God's  judgment  on 
JuJali  and  Jerusalem. 

9.  The  Fall  (if  JiirfaA.— Under  Josiah  (B.C.  639- 
608),  Judah  had  a  brief  breathing  space.  Assur- 
b.inipal,  the  hist  great  sovereign  of  .\ssyria,  died 
in  620,  and  the  Assyrian  power  rapidly  declined. 
Josiali  took  courage  to  repair  the  temple  (2  K 
22"'),  to  destroy  the  high-places,  removing  the 
priests  attached  to  them,  and  even  to  extend  hig 
activity  northwards  to  Bethel  and  to  '  the  cities  of 
Samaria'  (i6.  23'").  Under  him  also  was  published 
'the  book  of  the  law'  [i.e.  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy), and  the  people  entered  into  a  covenant  to 
obey  its  morality,  and  to  worship  J "  only  in  the 
one  place  which  lie  had  chosen  for  his  sanctuary 
(cf.  l)t  12").  .losiah  him.self  set  an  e.\ample  of 
kingly  virtue  (Jer  22""  )  as  well  as  of  Deuteronomio 
orthodoxy  (cf.  2  K  23-'),  and  the  removal  of  the 
yoke  of  Asshur  .seemed  to  promise  an  era  of  com- 
parative prosperity  for  Judah. 

Unfortunately  the  fall  of  As.qjTia  involved  a  con- 
test for  the  spoils  between  Egypt  under  Xeco(h) 
(.W  Necho(h))  and  Babylon  under  Kabopolassar. 
Necoh  '  went  up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
the  river  Euphrates'  (2  K  23-''),  passing  through 
Megiddo  (somewhere  near  Mount  Carmel)  on  his 
march,  and  at  Megiddo  Josiah  met  his  deatli  at  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  king.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  we  have  two  accounts.  According  to 
2  Kings  (cited  above),  Josiah  went  to  meet  (Heh. 
not  EV)  Necoh,  doubtless  in  order  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  him,  perhaps  to  do  homage  to 
him.  Necoh,  however,  judging  perhaps  that  Josiah 
was  too  strong  a  man  to  be  a  good  vassal,  had  him 
slain  at  the  audience  ('  when  he  saw  him  ').  Accord- 
ing to  2Cli  ^S"'-  (  =  1  Es  l^-f-),  on  the  contrary, 
Josiahs  fate  is  precisely  that  of  Ahab.  He  fujhta 
against  Necoh  in  spite  of  a  Divine  warning,  and 
is  mortally  wounded  by  an  archer.  (An  obscure 
passage  in  Herodotus,  li.  159,  gives  no  help).  The 
sequel,  however,  is  clear :  Judah  became  a  vassal 
to  Egypt,  and  Necoh  appointed  the  infamous 
JehoiaVim  (2  K  23",  Jer  22'5'')  to  l)e  kin". 

Egypt's  triumph  was  short.  Nebuchadrezzar, 
the  son  of  Nabopola-ssar,  swept  Necoh  out  of  Syria, 
and  made  Judah  transfer  its  allegiance  to  Babylon. 
Twice  Judah  proved  faithless  to  its  new  lord.  The 
first  revolt  was  punished  heavily  enough.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken,  the  golden  vessels  of  tlie  temple 
were  made  a  spoil,  and  Jehoiakini's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Jehoiachin  was  carried  into  captivity  to 
Babylon  with  his  oflicers,  his  mighty  men,  and  all 
the  skilled  artilicers — 10,000  captives  in  all  (cf. 
Jer  24'"').  Nebuchadrezzar  appointed  as  king  in 
Judah  Zedekiah  (a  son  of  Josiah),  and  Imund  him 
with  an  oath  of  fealty  (cf.  Ezk  I"'"-).  B»t  Zede- 
kiah was  too  unstable  to  keep  an  oath,  and  too 
weak  to  resist  the  temptation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt.  After  a  disordered  reign  of  eleven  years, 
during  which  the  princes  ruled  rather  than  the 
king  (Jer  38°- ■^),  the  Babylonians  took  Jerusjilera 
by  blockade,  blinded  Zedekiah,  slew  his  ollicers, 
burned  the  temple,  broke  down  the  city  walls,  and 
carried  away  a  number  of  captives  (.ler  52*'*", 
Heb.  nut  L>lX  B).  A  poor  remnant  of  the  people 
was  left  to  prevent  the  lami  from  relapsing  into 
desert,  and  Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam  (the  {uitron 
of  .leremiah),  was  ap|)ointcJ  'overseer' ('governor' 
would  have  been  too  grand  a  title)  over  them 
(Jer  40"'-). 

This— the  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem — took  place 
r.  .SST  li.C,  hut  it  must  l>e  rcmcniliered  that  Judah 
had  been  falling  ever  since  the  days  of  Ahaz.  In 
fact  the  Southern  kingdom  slowly  blol  to  death 
from  the  moment  when  its  isolation  wan  broken 
down  by  the  dying  struggles  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom under  IVkah  (2  K   IS"  16»,  cf.   Is  7'").      In 
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particular,  Judah  never  recovered  from  the  brutal 
devastation  wrouglit  by  Scnnaclierib,  when  46 
fortilied  towns  were  tivken  and  200,  loO  persons  led 
captive  (A'/iJ  p.  94  f.  ;  cf .  2  K  I8'»-  ^).  We  cannot 
form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  tlie  numbers 
carried  oil'  at  various  times  by  the  CliaKhcans,  for 
the  passage  (Jer  o^^'*")  which  contains  the  most 
precise  statements  on  this  point  is  absent  from 
LXX  BsA,  and  is  in  conflict  with  2  K  24"  ;  but  it 
seems  probable  tliat  the  Cliald.'can  ravages  were 
less  extensive  than  the  Assyrian,  because  tlie  popu- 
lation had  dwindled,  and  prosperity  had  diminished 
in  the  meantime.  (See,  further,  Kosters,  ThT 
xxxi.  (1897)  518  ir.). 

10.  The  Exile  and  the  Return. — The  captivity  of 
Judah,  reckoned  from  the  fall  of  Jehoiatliin  (B.C. 
597),  lasted  59  years,  or  from  the  fall  of  Zedekiah 
(B.C.  587),  49  years,  reckoning  B.C.  538  as  the  prob- 
able terminus  ad  nnem.  The  '  seventy  '  j'ears  of  Jer 
25'- is  a  round  number.  Of  theconditionof  the  Jews 
in  exile  we  have  contradictory  indications,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  the  circumstances 
varied  in  dili'erent  places  and  at  ditl'erent  times. 
The  first  band  of  exiles  were  allowed  to  '  build 
houses  and  plant  gardens'  (Jer  29"),  and  to  live  in 
communities  of  their  own  (Ezr  8",  Ezk  1')  under 
their  own  elders  (Ezk  8'  14'  20').  Jehoiachin, 
after  thirty-six  years  of  captivity,  received  special 
marks  of  favour  from  Evil  -  Merodach  (Amil- 
Marduk),  the  successor  of  Neuucliadrezzar  (2  K 
25'"''-).  On  the  other  hand,  seditious  prophets 
from  time  to  time  provoked  theChaldaeans  to  cruel 
acts  of  repression  (Jer  29-"-),  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  Jews  were  put  to  task- 
work, for  the  '  hard  service '  (Is  14*')  wherein  Israel 
wius  made  to  serve,  looks  like  an  allusion  to  Nebu- 
chadrezzar's canal-works  or  temple-restoration,  or 
to  like  undertakings  of  his  successors,  especially 
Nabuna'id  (Nabonidus)  (KIB  iii.  2,  p.  60 tl'.,  p. 
9611'.).  Yet  that  the  lot  of  many  Jewish  families 
(after  the  first  bitterness  of  expatriation  was  past) 
was  at  least  tolerable  in  Babylonia,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  (the 
vast  majority,  according  to  some  critics)  did  not 
take  part  in  the  First  Return  under  Sheshbazzar. 

With  reftard  to  the  Return  a  good  deal  has  been 
written  of  late  years  (particularly  since  1889)  tend- 
ing towards  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive. It  will,  however,  be  most  convenient  in  this 
article  to  reproduce  the  account  given  in  Ezra- 
Nehemiah,  while  pointing  out  from  time  to  time 
how  critics  propose  to  correct  and  supplement  it. 
In  the  first  year,  then,  of  Cyrus  (Ezr  1'),  i.e.  c.  538 
B.C.,  the  '  Persian '  (see  Cyeus,  vol.  i.  p.  541  f.)  king 
issued  an  edict  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  invited  the  Jews  to  undertake  the 
work.  [We  may  compare  with  this  the  mutilated 
inscription  in  which  Cyrus  speaks  of  his  restoration 
to  the  cities  of  Babylonia  of  gods  which  Nabonidus 
had  carried  off  to  Babylon  (KIB  iii.  2,  p.  126  f.)]. 
The  heads  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  together  with 
the  Levites,  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  Cyrus 
gave  up  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  to 
Sheshbazzar  (t^  Za^avaaap  LXX  B,  tu  -acra^aaaifxf 
A,  Ezr  1»  ;  Za^a^aircrdpy,  1  Es  2"  LXX  B,  but  Zoio- 
^laoipifi,  LXX  A'),  'prince(K"i;ina«)of  Judah, 'who 
brought  them  back  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  a 
band  of  returning  exiles.  This — the  First  Return 
— resulted,  we  learn  indirectly,  in  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  (Ezr  5",  but  cf.  3*'-),  but 
we  do  not  know  the  number  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Sheshbazzar,  nor  any  other  particulars.  It 
IS,  however,  negatively  clear  that  the  movement 
was  not  a  success.  In  Babylonia  the  edict  (in 
spite  of  the  prophecies  of  Leutero-Isaiah)  probably 
took  the  Jews  bv  surprise,  while  in  Judah  (cf.  Ezr 
4*'-,  a  misplaced  passage)  there  were  '  many  ad- 


versaries.' The  time,  as  the  Jews  said  even  six- 
teen years  later  (Hag  1-),  was  not  yet  come  for  so 
important  an  undertaking  as  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  Some  critics,  indeed,  smile  altogether  at 
the  story  of  this  '  First  Return,'  and  reduce  it  to  a 
conciliatorj'  appointment  by  Cyrus  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  David  (Sanabassar)  to  be  governor  in 
Judiua  (cf.  Clieyne,  Jewish  lielirjions  Li/r,  pp.  5-7). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  llystaspia 
(c.  522  B.C.),  however,  the  Jewish  exiles  were  pre- 
pared for  a  great  movement,  and  there  was,  it 
seems,  a  Second  Return  under  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  a  descendant  of  David,  and  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Joz.adak  the  priest  (Ezr  2-).  Tlie  whole 
'congregation '  numbered  42,360,  exclusive  of  ser- 
vants and  handmaids  {ib.  2!'^'-).  Of  this  great  immi- 
gration, and  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  who  led  it, 
much  was  expected,  imprimis  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Zee  6"),  but  the  realization  of  the  hope 
was  delayed.  The  people  went  up  '  unto  Jerusalem 
and  Judah,  evert/  une  to  his  own  city'  (Ezr  2'),  and, 
after  the  heads  h.ad  relieved  their  consciences  by 
making  a  mone3'-oft'ering  for  the  work  of  rebuild- 
ing, all  the  exiles  'dwelt  in  their  cities'  {ib.  v.""], 
or,  as  llaggai  complained,  they  ran  'every  man  to 
his  own  house,'  and  allowed  God's  House  to  lie 
waste  (Hag  1").  In  the  autunn  (Ezr  3'"-)  they  did 
iudi'(^d  gather  themselves  as  one  man  to  Jerus.alem 
for  the  erection  of  an  altar  of  burnt-oU'ering,  '  but 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  was  not 
yet  laid'  (ib.  v.'}. 

How  did  the  work  of  the  temple  begin  at  last  in 
earnest?  We  have  two  answers,  one  in  a  'pro- 
phetical '  passage  of  Ezra  (4-^  5"),  written  in  the 
Aramaic  tongue,  and  anotlier  in  a  'priestly'  pas- 
sage, written  in  Hebrew  by  the  compiler  of  the 
same  book  (.S''"").  The  former  treats  the  foundation 
as  already  laid  (cf.  5"),  and  reckons  the  date  by 
the  year  of  Darius  eharaiteristicallij,  for  the  pro- 
phet's eye  always  noted  political  changes;  the 
second,  on  the  contrarj',  describes  in  touching 
detail  the  laj'ing  of  the  foundation,  and  mentions 
as  the  date  '  the  second  year  of  their  coming  to 
the  House  of  Cod,'  again  characteristically,  for  the 
priest's  eye  was  all  for  the  holy  place.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  passages  is  one  of  words 
only — (1)  as  regards  rfaie,  if  the  Return  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Jeshua  took  place,  as  suggested  above, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius ;  and  (2)  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  work,  if  we  assume  that 
after  sixteen  years  of  malice,  neglect,  and  weather, 
the  foundations  needed  some  attention,  which 
might  be  popularly  described  as  relaj^ing. 

Ezr  3*"' ,  however,  has  a  great  omission,  it  says 
nothing  of  the  activity  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  voice  of  these 
two  prophets  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  work  ; 
words  such  as  Hag  1*  2°,  Zee  4""'°  were  not  uttered 
in  vain.  In  the  second  year  of  Darius,  the  second 
year  of  their  return  to  Palestine,  the  exiles  began 
to  build,  and  in  spite  of  an  interruption  by 
Tattenai,  governor  of  Syria  (Ezr  5**-),  the  house 
was  finished  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius  (6'°). 

This  account  is  traversed  and  disputed  by  some 
modem  critics.  It  is  urged  that  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  never  mention  the  Great  Return  of 
42,000  persons,  and  consequently  it  is  maintained 
that  no  considerable  body  of  exiles  (the  GOla)  did 
return  till  the  mission  of  Ezra,  c.432  B.C.  (soCheyne, 
Introd.  to  Is.  p.  xxxix).  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  temple  which  was  completed  c.  516  B.C.  was 
built,  not  bj'  the  returned  exiles,  but  by  '  the 
peo|)le  of  the  land,'  the  descendants  of  those  left  by 
Nebuzar-adan.  But  what  if  Haggai  and  Zecharian 
do  not  dwell  upon  the  Return  because  they  took  part 
in  it,  and  spoke  to  those  who  took  part  in  it  ?  W  hat 
if  they  do  speak,  at  least  once  (Zee  6"),  as  the  fore- 
runners of  a  mighty  host  advancing  from  Babylon  5 
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One  subject  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.  the 
attitude  of  the  builders  of  the  temple  towards  the 
Samaritans.  According  to  Ezr  4-'-  (a  passage  due 
to  the  compiler  of  the  book)  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
peremptorily  rejected  the  ofl'er  of  the  'adversaries 
(D'-iii  zartm,  'rivals')  of  Judah  and  Benjamin'  to 
co-operate  in  the  rebuilding.  Clieyne,  on  the 
contrary,  characterizes  the  story  of  rejection  as 
'pure  imagination,'  and  asserts  that  the  Samari- 
tans maintained  their  connexion  with  the  holy 
place  ■  till  Nehemiah,  armed  with  a  Persian  lir- 
man,  interpo.sed'  {JRL  p.  20). 

After  the  completion  of  the  temple  a  break  of 
nearly  sixty  years  occurs  in  our  records,  and  when 
they  speak  again  the  Davidic  line  which  Zerub- 
babel nad  represented  has  disappeared.  Some 
critics  (e.g.  Cheyne  and  Sellin)  partly  lill  the  gap 
with  a  reconstniction  which  represents  Zerubbabel 
as  the  accepted  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  a  rebel 
against  Persian  authority,  and  a  martyr  whose 
martyrdom  ruined  all  the  political  prospects  of  the 
house  of  David.  Cheyne  refers  Zee  6"'"  (in  a 
revised  text)  to  the  coronation  and  reign  of  Zerub- 
babel (JRL  p.  14  f.),  and  Sellin  thinks  that  he  is 
meant  by  the  Sutl'ering  Servant  of  Is  52"-53'^. 
The  ruin  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  Nehe- 
miah deplored  (Neh  P),  may  have  been  part  of  the 
vengeance  taken  by  the  Persians  (or  their  deputies) 
on  the  Messianic  kmgdom  of  Zerubbabel. 

The  biblical  records  begin  again  in  '  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes'  (Ezr  7"),  i.e.,  if  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  be  meant,  in  B.C.  458.  In  that  year 
Ezra  the  scribe,  a  man  of  high-priestly  family, 
■went  up  to  Jerusalem  armed  with  a  decree  (given 
in  Aramaic,  ib.  vv. '-■-")  entrusting  him  with  lar^'e 
powers,  and  ordering  a  large  ottering  to  be  made  in 
the  king's  name  for  the  support  of  the  worship  of 
the  temple.  Strangely  enough  all  that  we  know 
of  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  that  Ezra  called 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  people  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  mixed  marriages,  that  the 
people  acknowledged  the  duty  of  putting  away 
foreign  wives,  but  pleaded  for  delay,  and  that  a 
formidable  list  was  drawn  up  (including  the  names 
of  men  of  high-priestly  family)  of  those  who  had 
taken  foreign  wives.  Out  of  this  list  four  persons 
(priests)  actually  'gave  their  hands'  to  put  away 
their  foreign  wives  (Ezr  10"""). 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh  2''), 
i.e.  in  n.C.  445,  came  the  mission  of  Nehemiah. 
He,  unlike  Ezra,  was  a  layman  and  an  otlicer  at 
the  Persian  Court,  and,  unlike  Ezra  (Ezr  8^), 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  arriving  with  an  escort  of 
Persian  otlicers  and  horsemen  (Neh  2').  In  spirit, 
however,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  one.  Both 
aimed  at  reforming  the  religion  of  their  people  on 
lines  stricter  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been 
laid  down.  To  Ezra  (or  to  the  school  of  which  he 
is  the  most  conspicuous  member)  is  probably  due 
that  rewriting  with  increased  stringency  and 
particularity  of  the  earlier  codes  of  the  Hexateuch, 
which  resulteil  in  the  formation  of  that  which  is 
conimoidj'  called  the  Priestly  Code.  The  object 
which  Ezra  and  hisadlierentsset  before  themselves 
was  the  holiness  of  Israel  (i.e.  its  separation  from 
other  peoples,  and  its  greater  strictness  in  the 
■ervice  of  God). 

Nehemiah  worked  on  practical  lines.  He  first 
made  the  separation  of  Israel  possible  by  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  'in  tifty  and  two  days' 
(Neh  0").  He  next  removed  the  causes  of  disallec- 
tion  among  the  poorer  Jews  by  compelling  the 
richer  sort  to  restore  lands  and  houses  taken  in 
pledge,  and  to  forbear  the  exaction  of  usury  (ib. 
5'"").  Ezra's  edition  of  the  book  of  the  Law  wius 
recited  and  explained  before  an  a-ssemblj-  of  the 
whole  people  (ib.  S'"").  At  a  j^'reat  Day  of  Humi- 
liation the  people,  headed  by  Nehemiah,  vowed  tn 


separate  themselves  from  the  '  people  of  the  land,' 
and  to  forbear  from  mixed  marriages  and  from 
buying  and  selling  on  the  Sabbath  ;  they  also 
undertook  to  observe  the  seventh  year  as  a  year  of 
release,  and  to  pay  a  third  part  of  a  shekel*  for 
the  maintenance  of  tlie  sanctuary  and  its  services 
(Neh  y'"'-  10'").  Lastly,  Nehemiah  took  measures 
for  increasing  the  population  of  Jerusalem  (Neh 
IP"). 

Nehemiali's  second  mission  to  Jerusalem,  '  in  the 
two  and  thirtieth  year  of  Artaxerxes'  (ib.  Hi'), 
i.e.  c.  433  n.C,  apparently  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
He  found  some  of  the  old  abuses  stifl  existing,  and 
acted  with  his  accustomed  vigour  against  them. 
Some  critics  believe  that  Ezra's  caravan  of  exiles 
(Ezr  8"'-)  returned  not  in  B.C.  458  (see  above),  but  in 
connexion  with  this  second  mission  of  Nehemiah. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  in  the  later  daj-s  of 
the  Persian  empire  we  know  next  to  nothing  for 
certain,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  took  part  in 
the  rising  against  Artaxerxes  III. '  Ochus'(n.c.  361- 
338),  and  were  punished  for  it  by  a  partial  cap- 
tivity to  Hyrcania.  The  miseries  of  the  times  of 
Ochus  are,  it  is  sometimes  supposed,  alluded  to  in 
Is  24-27  and  in  several  of  tlie  Psalms.  On  the 
other  side,  Wellhausen  (IJG'  p.  160)  believes  that 
the  Jews  increased  greatly  in  numbers  under 
Persian  rule,  and  that  they  assimilated  to  them- 
selves a  large  element  from  '  the  people  of  the 
land '  whom  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  had  tried  to 
exclude. 

11.  The  Greek  Period. — The  victory  of  Alexander 
the  Great  over  Darius  at  Issus  (u.C.  333)  put  an  end 
to  Persian  rule  in  Syria.  (Jrcek  inlluence  was  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  Palestine  from  two  great 
centres,  viz.  AIexan<lria  and  Antioch.  Moreover, 
the  Jewish  people  was  forced  by  the  stress  of  out- 
ward events  to  leaven  itself  with  foreign  thoughts 
and  foreign  customs.  A  great  dispersion  took 
place.  Wlien  at  the  beginning  of  tne  3rd  cent. 
n.C.  Syria  was  under  the  rule  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus  transported  thousands  of  Jews  to 
Egypt,  to  serve  as  colonists  and  as  a  support  to  his 
dynasty.  Moreover,  the  Jews  had  leameil  to  trade, 
and  the  openings  for  world-wide  traffic  which 
Alexander's  conquests  had  made  for  the  Greeks, 
attracted  the  Jews  also.  Yet  the  Jews  who  spread 
themselves  abroad,  left  their  hearts  at  home  ;  from 
time  to  time  they  returned  on  visits  to  .Jerusalem, 
themselves  Hellenized,  and  exerting  a  subtle 
llellenizing  influence  in  the  Holy  City  itself. 

More  than  a  hundred  years,  however,  elapsed  after 
Alexander's  conquests  before  Greek  influence  drew 
the  inhabitants  of  Juda-a  into  serious  political 
trouble.  I'or  a  long  time  the  small  province, 
though  hemmed  in  by  Greek  cities,  Gaza,  Jon|ia, 
Straton's  Tower  (i.e.  Ciesarea),  and  Samaria,  Iicld 
out  against  llellenization.  Hut  at  last,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epii'hanes 
(n.C.  175-164),  the  Greek  party  in  .leru.salciu,  to 
which  most  of  the  niling  cliuss  belonged,  felt  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  take  a  deeideil  step.  A 
certain  Ja-son  got  himself  appointol  high  priest  by 
Antiochus  lor  a  sum  of  money,  with  permission  to 
set  up  a  gymnasium  in  .leni.salem,  ami  to  enrol  its 
inhabitants  as  citizens  of  Antioch,  i.e.  to  confer  on 
them  the  title  and  privileges  of  these  citizens.  A 
certain  Mcnelaus  in  turn  intrigued  against  Jason, 
and  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  as  high  priest. 
The  ilisonlers  conseiiuent  upon  Greek  innovations 
and  scandals  in  the  higli-i>rie.'ithood  led  to  tli^-  direet 
interference  of  .Vnlioehus,  who  in  D.C.  liis  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  Egj-pt.  I'nihd 
in  this  expedition  by  the  ntu  of  the  Homans,  Anti- 
ochus wrathfully  determined  to  reduce  the  allairs 
of  .hnhcii  to  order.     The  external  means  used  were 

■  l>>lialily  ri|iiivalent  to  tb<  holl-ihi'kil  of  Ex  SOUCct.  lU'U. 
Stta-Xeh.  p.  -74  note). 
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a  massacre,  an  enslavement,  and  a  Syrian  occupa- 
tion of  the  citaJel  [it  a«rpa)  of  Jerusalem.  On  these 
followed  an  attempted  conversion  by  force  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  heathenism.  The  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  and  of  circumcision  was  forbidden, 
copies  of  the  Law  were  burnt,  an  altar  was  erected 
to  Zeus  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews  were  compelled 
under  penalty  to  participate  in  heathen  sacrilices 
and  to  eat  swine's  flesh  (1  Mac  2""'-,  2  Mac  C'*"). 
A  large  party  amon';  the  Jews  were  willing  to  fall 
in  (at  least  outwardly)  with  the  kinj;'s  plans,  a 
large  party  again  (the  o-i'cq  /lasidlm,  (Jr.  'Ao-iSaioi) 
prelened  to  oU'er  only  passive  resistance  (1  Mac 
2JSS8  7iu-i7)^  ijut  tiiere  was  fortunately  a  third 
party — perhaps  not  large  in  numbers  at  first — led 
uy  a  priestly  family  afterwards  called  '  Maccabees.' 
Judas  '  the  Maccabee'  was  a  hero  of  the  stamp  of 
David.  Personally  brave,  he  was  also  no  con- 
temptible leader,  and  though  he  died  early,  ho 
had  first  taught  the  Jewish  forces  to  face  their 
enemies  in  battle  with  success. 

Tlie  canijjaigns  of  Judas  fall  into  three  divisions. 
(1)  Defensive,  against  the  Syrians.  Hy  victories 
at  Bethhoron  and  at  Beth-zur  he  repulsed  the 
enemy  advancing  from  the  West  and  from  tlie  South, 
and  was  not  overcome  until,  in  B.C.  162,  I.ysias, 
accompanied  by  the  young  king  Antioulius  v., 
led  an  armv  of  120,000  men  and  thirty-two 
elephants  (1  Mac  &")  into  Juda-a.  (2)  OfTensive- 
deien.'^ive  in  Gilead  and  (with  his  brother  Simon  in 
immediate  command)  in  Galilee.  From  both  tlie.se 
districts  the  Jewish  '  garrisons,' with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  withdrawn  and  brought  into 
Juda-a.  (3)  Oll'ensive,  against  the  Edomites  and 
Philistines,  to  erdarge  the  borders  of  his  tiny 
state. 

Against  the  immense  resources  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom  the  courage  and  skilful  generalship  of 
Judas  would  perhaps  have  failed  had  they  not 
been  seconded  by  the  rivalries  of  various  claimants 
to  the  Syrian  throne.  In  the  hour  of  victory 
(B.C.  162)  Lysias  was  forced  to  grant  to  the  Jews 
that  religious  freedom,  the  denial  of  which  had 
occasioned  the  five  years'  war.  In  spite  of  further 
conflicts,  in  the  course  of  which  Judas  fell,  the 
cause  of  Jewish  autonomy  never  went  back,  and 
at  last,  in  B.C.  153,  Jonathan  the  brother  of  Judas 
was  able  to  put  on  the  sacred  vestments  as  high 
priest  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  by  Alexander 
Balas,  king  of  Syria  (1  Mac  lOi'^a- ■>»«■).  In  B.C.  142 
Simon,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Jonathan, 
forced  the  Syrian  garrison  to  evacuate  the  citadel 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  following  year  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  great  services 
of  the  Maccabsean  family  by  declaring  Simon  to  be 
'  high  priest,  captain,  and  governor'  for  ever(l  Mac 
14"-").     See,  further,  art.  Maccabees. 

[The  later  history  belongs  rather  to  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  NT.  See  New  Testament  Times, 
History  of]. 

LiTERATURB. — (^)QeDeral  Histories : — H.  Ewald.  Hiit, of  Jer., 
Eng.  tr.  by  Martineau  and  Carpenter ;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Jevnsh 
Church  (based  on  Ewald) ;  E.  Renan,  Histoire  du  PeupU 
(V Israel ;  B.  Stade,  GVI,  1887;  J.  Wellhausen,  Itr.  u.  Jud. 
Geschichtt,  1894  (ed.  3,  1898),  art.  '  Israel '  in  9th  ed.  ot  Encijc. 
Brit.;  H.  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden  von  den  dlteaten  Zntnif 
1853-75  (vols.  i.  ii.,  containing,'  the  Biblical  history,  were  written 
last),  Uietory  o/  the  Jews,  Enjr.  tr.  by  Bella  Lowy,  1891-92 ; 
R.  Kittel,  Geschichte  der  HeUruer  (to  B.C.  6S6),  1888,  1892,  A 
History  of  the  Uebrm's,  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Taylor,  Hope  W.  Hogg, 
and  E.  B.  Spiers;  A.  Klostermann,  GVI  (to  Nehemiah),  1S9U ; 
C.  K.  Kent,  Ilistori/  of  the  Hebrew  People  (to  B.C.  686),  1897 ; 
0.  H.  Comill,  G\'I  (to  A.D.  70),  189S,  History  o/  the  Peo])le  of 
Israel,  Eng.  tr.  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  1898;  C.  Piepenbring, 
Histoire  du  Peuple  d' Israel  (to  the  Maccabees),  1898 ;  O.  Maspero, 
Hist.  Anc.  de^  Peuples  de  VOrient,  vol.  ii.  (the  Eng.  tr.  (nnder 
title  '  Struggle  of  the  Nations ']  is  not  to  be  recommended,  being 
In  places  very  incorrect) ;  H.  Winckler,  GescK  des  IsrarU  in 
Bijwrldarstitlungen,  i.  (1895).  Articles  in  this  Diet.,  Assyru 
(F.  Hommel),  Babylonia  (F.  Hommel),  Eotpt  QiV.  E.  Crum). 

(B)  Historical  Monographs: — Articles  in  this  Dictionary, 
iBRAHAH  (U.  K  Ryle),  David  (H.  A.  White),  Isaiah  (G.  A. 


Sniilh),  Jacob  (Driver),  Joseph  (Driver),  etc. ;  wparate  -vorka. 
8.  K.  Driver,  ti^fe  and  'rimes  of  Isaiah  (•  Men  of  the  Uiblo  'j 
118881  :  T.  K.  Chryae,  Jeremitth  (same  series). 

luiporUint  works  on  the  Return  and  Post-exilic  Period  ; — 
Kuenen,  Die  t'hronol.  d,  pers.  Zeitalters,  and  Das  W'erk  Esra't 
(•Gesani.  Abhandl.,' 212fl.,  3709.);  W.  H.  Kosters,  Wiederher- 
ftettun{i  Israels,  Deutsch  von  A.  Basedow ;  various  works  by 
V.  llouiuicker,  esp.  A'ouvelles  Etudes  sur  la  liestauration 
juive,  1890;  E.  Meyer,  Eatstehung  d.  Jwlenthuins ;  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  Jewish  Reh'jious  Lije  after  the  Exile  ('JUL'),  1898 
<cf.  'introduction  to  the  Boob  of  Isaiah,  p.  xxxiii  ff.) ;  P.  H. 
Hunter,  After  the  Exile:  a  Hundred  Years  of  Jewish  History 
and  Literature,  1890:  see  also  E.  Sellin,  Sembhabel  (an 
attempted  reconstruction  of  the  career  of  Zerubbabel),  1898. 

On  the  Maccabsean  Period  : — E.  Schiirer,  Jewish  People  ir 
the  Titne  of  Christ,  Div.  I.  vol.  i.,  Eng.  tr.  bv  J.  Mocpherson 
1890  ;  A.  W.  Streane,  Age  of  the  Maccabees,  1898. 

(O  Works  illustrating  the  History  of  Israel  from  the  Monu- 
ments : — E.  Schradcr  (and  other  Assyriologisls),  Keilinsehift- 
liche  Bibliothek  ('  KIB,'  most  important  historical  inscriptions 
occur  in  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  2,  189U,  v.  1890  [Tel  el-Amarna 
tablets] :  Assyr.  text  transliterated  and  accompanied  by  a  Germ. 
trn.),  Keilinschriften  u.  AT,  ed.  2,  1883,  Cuneiform  Itiscrip' 
tions  and  the  OT,  En^.  tr.  by  Owen  0.  Whitehouse ;  H. 
Winckler,  Keilinschriftliches  Texthujch  turn  AT  (a  selection 
from  the  inscriptions  of  those  passages  which  illustrate  pus* 
sages  of  the  OT),  1892,  ATliche  Untersuchungen  (discussions 
of  OT  passages  mainly  in  the  light  of  Inscriiitions),  1892  ;  A.  H. 
Sayce  (editor),  UP,  2nd  aer.  1894  (translations  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  Inscriptions  and  of  early  Kgyiitian  documentj^), 
Hi'jher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of'the  Monuments  (\WM); 
J.  F.  .McCurdv,  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  1894-9tl ; 
W.  St.  C.  Bosc'awen,  The  Bible  and  the  Sloiuam-nts.lS'M;  Hogarth, 
Arehivoto'iy  ami  Authority,  1899  (OT  p;irt  by  S.  It.  Driver). 

{D)  Historical  Geography : — G.  A.  Stuith,  IIGIIL  ;  Townsend 
MacCoun,  The  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  Huitary,  New  York, 
1893  (excellent  view-like  maps). 

{K)  ArchEBOIogy : — W.  Nowack,  Heb.  Archnologie,  1894  ;  J. 
Beiizinger,  Heb,  Arciidoloqie,  1894 ;  the  Publications  of  the 
I'EE,  particularly  F.  J.  Bliss,  Excavations  at  Jerusal^fm,  1898  ; 
Flinders  Petrie,  i'ell-el-Uesy  {Lachish)  ;  F.  Buhl,  Geschidtte  der 
Edoiniter,  ls9:i. 

(/•')  Literary  Histories  :— Valuable  hints  are  scattered  through- 
out I^river,  LOT;  Robertson  Smith,  tjTJC  and  Prophets  of 
Israel;  E.  Kautzsch,  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  OT,  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  Taylor,  1898. 

{(t)  Histories  of  Religion  : — A.  Kuenen,  Religion  of  Israel  to 
the  Pall  of  the  Jewish  6(a(e,  Eng.  tr.  by  A.  H.  May,  1874,  ls7f> ; 
A.  Duff,  OT  Theology,  1891  ;  J.  Robertson,  Early  lieligion  of 
Israel,  1892;  H.  Schultz,  ATliche  Theologie,  Aud.  U.,  189.5, 
do.  Eng.  tr.  of  ed.  4,  1894;  R.  Sniend,  ATliche  Reliqimis- 
geschichte,  1893;  A.  Dillmann,  Handbuch  der  ATiichen  Theol., 
Hrsg.  V.  R.  Kittel,  1805.  A  work  on  this  subject  is  expected 
from  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson. 

(i/)  Chronology.  Add  to  the  list  given  under  Ciironolooy 
OF  Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  403: — 0.  Niebuhr,  Chronologic  der 
Gescliichte  Israels,  jEgyptens,  Bahyloniens,  und  Assyriens 
con  B.o.  2000-700.  W.   EMERY  BARNES. 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.— The  tribes  that  had 
settled  in  the  south  of  Pal.  were  from  the  first  cut 
ofi'from  the  northern  tribes  by  a  line  of  Canaanitish 
cities,  Harhiies,  Gezer,  Aijalon,  and  Shaalbim 
(Jg  l^s")  ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  judges, 
while  there  was  a  growing  tendency  among  the 
northern  tribes  to  coalesce  under  pressure  ol 
invasion,  the  southern  tribes  remained  distinct. 
Saul  never  seems  to  have  gained  a  paramount 
inUuence  over  these  mountaineers  of  the  S.,  who  in 
large  numbers  espoused  the  cause  of  David. 
Though  the  latter,  by  choosing  as  his  capital 
Jerus.,  which  lay  on  the  boraer-land  between 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  and  other  acts  of  diplomacj-, 
succeeded  in  uniting  for  a  time  the  northern  anj 
southern  tribes,  the  union  seems  never  to  have 
been  very  complete,  and  once  at  least  the  jealousy 
between  them  nearly  broke  out  into  civil  war 
(2  S  19"-2CF).  Solomon's  policy  was  specially  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  the  northern  tribes.  While 
they  were  hea\'ily  taxed,  and  had  forced  labour 
imposed  upon  them,  his  owti  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  exempt  (1  K  4'-'»  5"-'*).  The  re- 
bellion led  \>\  Jerolio;un  which  was  suppressed  by 
Solomon,  broke  out  in  more  formidable  propor- 
tions under  Rehoboam,  who  continued  with  even 
greater  severity  the  oppressive  policy  of  his  father. 

Theseparation,  encouraged  by  the  proi)hetAhijah, 
who  objected  to  Solomon's  idolatrous  practice) 
(I  K  11-^"*'),  took  place  without  serious  opposition, 
and  Jeroboam  became  the  first  king  of  Israel  (12™). 
His  aim  was  to  counteract  the  centralizing  effect 
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of  the  great  temple  at  Jems,  by  setting  up  a 
more  popular  ritual  at  two  of  the  many  already 
existinglocal  shrines,  Bethel  and  Dan  (12-'''),  where 
from  tliis  time  J"  was  worshiiiped  under  the 
Bymbol  of  a  golden  calf,  probably  as  the  God  of 
agriculture.  This  cult  may  be  regarded  as  a 
reaction  from  that  more  spiritual  mode  of  worship 
which,  under  prophetic  iiilluence,  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Jerusalem.  The  view  of  the  editor  of  the 
Book  of  Kin''s,  that  Jeroboam's  act  wa-s  a  schismatic 
separation  from  the  worship  of  the  onl5-  legal 
sanctuary,  is  the  rellexion  of  a  post-Dcut.  age. 

The  hostility  between  North  and  South  continued 
intermittently  until  the  political  and  commercial 
alliance  between  Ahab  and  Jchoshaphat.  While 
the  invasions  of  Shi.sbak  {1  K  N''")  and  Zerah 
(2  Ch  14")  weakened  the  power  of  Judah,  Israel 
was  already  being  hampered  by  the  growing  power 
of  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  (1  K  20**).  Ahab, 
whose  father  Omri  was  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Kthbaal,  king  of  the 
Ziiionians  (1  K  IG''"-),  and  she  introduced  the 
worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  with 
its  cruel  and  immoral  rites.  In  this  she  was 
opposed  witli  varying  success  by  the  prophets 
Elijah  and  Klisha  (1  K  1811'.),  through  whose  milu- 
ence  the  dynasty  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
Jehu,  and  the  cult  exterminated  by  him  (2  K  9.  10). 

During  this  period  theiSyrians  of  Damascus  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Were  the  scanty  records  of  OT  our  only  source  of 
information,  we  should  have  supposed  the  relation 
between   Israel   and   Sj'ria  to   have  been  that  of 

f)ractically  unbroken  hostility,  the  treaty  of  Ben- 
latlad  II.  in  1  K  2U'"  appearing  as  merely  a  compact 
^^Tung  from  him  in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  broken 
at  the  first  opportunity  (22'- ').  In  fact,  the  pro- 
phetic historian  had  little  interest  in  events  which 
lay  outside  the  horizon  of  Israel,  and  even  within  it 
he  had  little  in  those  which  did  not  directly  serve 
his  religious  purpose.  We  find,  for  example,  no 
explanation  how  it  was  that  Hamoth-giload,  after 
flie  events  of  1  K  22,  passed  into  the  bands  of  the 
Israelites,  as  we  find  it  in  2  K  8'^  9'.  Again,  from 
the  variety  of  sources  from  which  the  history  is 
drawn  without  the  needful  sifting  and  arrange- 
ment, there  are  some  serious  inconsistencies.  It 
is  difficult,  for  example,  to  reconcile  2  K  6-^  witli 
6".  From  the  Assyr.  inscriptions,  however,  we 
learn  that  in  854  Israel  was  a  member  of  a  very 
important  alliance  of  small  kingdoms  centring  in 
Damascus,  wliich  was  summoned  to  his  assistance 
bv  Irkhulini,  king  of  Ilamath,  against  the  Assyr. 
king,  Shalmaneser  II.  (see  Badvlon'IA,  vol.  i. 
p.  1S4'').  Ahab  is  said  to  have  furnished  no  fewer 
than  2000  ( !)  chariots  and  10,000  footmen,  Benhadad 
1200  chariots  and  10,000  footmen.  Altogether 
80,000  to  90,000  men  were  brought  into  the  field. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  at  l^arkar  (Aroer). 
After  a  desperate  encounter  the  As.syrians  claim 
to  have  won  the  day,  killing  14, (XK)  (or  according 
to  another  account  20,r)lHi),  but  Shalmaneser  .seems 
to  have  been  too  crippled  to  make  any  further 
advance.  The  alliance  now  appears  to  have 
broken  up.  At  any  rate,  in  the  next  two  Assyr. 
campaigns  against  Benhadad,  in  840  and  846,  Ahab 
takes  no  part.  Syria,  from  its  position,  was  more 
exposed  to  attai-K  tlian  Israel,  which  was  en- 
couraged by  this  circumstance  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Kamothgilcad  (1  K  22').  During 
Benhadad's  reign  Imstililies  between  the  two 
kingdoms  usually  took  the  form  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, bands  of  tlie  Syrians  continually  bn'akiiig 
into  the  country  and  carrying  oil'  spoil.  Hazael, 
the  murderer  and  successor  of  llenhadail  II.,  proved 
a  far  more  serious  enemy.  At  lirsi.  however,  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  Assyria.  In  h-12  Shalmaneser 
invaded   Syria,   deleated   Hazael,    who  was    now 


deserted  by  his  allies,  with  the  loss  of  1600  men, 
but  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  take 
Damascus.  The  other  small  states,  and  Jehu  among 
them,  did  not  venture  to  resist,  but  sent  tribute  to 
Shalmaneser.  The  account  of  this  campaign  ia 
inscribed  on  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Ubeli-k 
in  the  British  Museum  (No.  98).  One  of  the 
sculptures  represents  Jehu  paying  tribute  to  Shal- 
maneser, and  underneath  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 'The  tribute  of  Yahuah  (Jehu),  ton  of 
Khumri  (Omri !),  silver,  gold,  bowls  of  gold,  vesselt 
of  gold,  goblets  of  gold,  pitchers  of  gold,  lead, 
scei>tres  for  the  king's  hand,  (and)  staves  I  received ' 
(see  JiP  v.  41).  But  towards  the  end  of  Jehu's 
reign  Hazael,  left  unmolested  by  Assyria,  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Transjordanic  tribes  with  such 
ell'ect  as  to  reduce  them  to  complete  submission 
(2  K  10=^^  ").  He  afterwards  invaded  the  South, 
taking  Gath,  and  forcing  even  Jerus.  to  capitulate. 
In  Israel  itself,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Jehu,  Hazacl's  successes  were 
so  great  that  the  fighting  men  were  reduced  to  the 
merest  minimum  (2  K  13').  The  tide  of  fortune 
began  to  turn  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Jehoash,  who 
is  said  to  have  recovered  from  Benhadad  III.  all  the 
cities  taken  from  his  father  by  Hazael.  He  also 
defeated  an  expedition  sent  out  b\-  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Jerus.,  where  he 
broke  down  a  large  part  of  the  wall  and  reduced 
it  to  submission  (2  K  14").  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  Kamman-nirari,  the  warlike  grandson 
of  Shalmaneser  II.,  defeated  the  feeble  Mari'a,  the 
successor  of  Benhadad  ill., and  even  took  Damascus; 
but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  Israelites  were 
allected  hy  this  campaign.  The  Syrians  being  thus 
temporarily  crushed,  and  the  As-sj-rians  being  at  first 
too  much  engaged  with  Eastern  affairs,  ami  after- 
wards too  much  weakened  by  internal  disconls  and 
the  feebleness  of  their  rulers  to  interfere,  the  king- 
dom of  Isr.  continued  to  gain  strength,  and  reached 
the  height  of  its  power  under  Jeroboam  II.,  who 
even  '  recovered  Damascus  and  Hamath  '  (2  K  14^). 
With  Jeroboam's  death  the  kingdom  rapidly 
declined.  Divided  by  political  factions,  enervated 
by  its  moral  corruption  and  social  selfishness 
(Hos  4"-",  Am  2»  4'  8»- •  etc.),  it  easily  fell  a 
prey  to  the  Assyrians,  who  gained  an  accession 
of  strength  under  the  warlike  Tiglath-pileser  III. 
(l^il,  2  K  15''').  With  the  exception  of  IVkah, 
none  of  the  pettj'  kings,  who  ruled  for  very 
short  periods,  have  the  least  historical  importance, 
except  so  far  as  by  their  folly  or  selfishne.ss  they 
advanced  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Twice  Tiglath- 
pileser  successfully  invaded  the  North,  and  on 
both  occasions  probably  Menahem  |>aid  tribute, 
thereby  reducing  his  country  to  vassalage  for  the 
sake  of  securing  his  own  rule,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  money  had  to  impose  heavy  taxes  (2  K  IS'"). 
A  spirited  etfort  to  resist  Assyria  was  made  by 
Pekah,  who,  like  so  many  of  tlie  kings  of  Israel, 
gained  his  kingdom  by  the  sword.  In  allianci. 
with  Kezin,  king  of  Dama.>;cus,  ho  invadeii  Judah 
(in  735),  in  order  to  dejH)so  Ahaz  and  set  uii  the 
Syrian  Tabeel,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  alliance 
against  Assyria  (Is  "'■*).  But  -Vliaz  had  already 
submitted,  and  sent  tribute,  to  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  hitter  invaded  the  North  ami 
utterly  defeated  Itezin  and  other  Syrian  menil>ers 
of  the  alliance,  capturing  and  spoiling  no  fewer 
than  591  Syrian  cities.  At  the  same  lime  the 
lsraeliti^<h  cities  ea-tt  of  .lordan  fell  into  his  hands 
(2  K  15^),  and  the  population  was  taken  caj>tive; 
some  of  the  Western  cities  were  also  taken.  I'ekah 
himself  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Samaria,  while 
the  rest  of  the  eoutitrj'  was  reduce<i  to  a  desert. 
The  final  etfort  to  throw  olf  the  .\ssyr.  yoke  nimle 
by  Hosliea,  who  adopted  the  fatal  [Kilicv  of  allyiiia 
himself  with  So  (Shabaka),   king  of  ICgypt  (2  ^ 
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17*),  brought  about  the  mvasiot  of  Israel  by  Slial- 
maneser,  and  the  final  captivity  of  Israel  (in  721). 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Israel  is  its  want  of  stability.  Tliere 
was  no  one  central  bond,  either  religious  or  political, 
to  unite  the  people  and  infuse  a  national  spirit. 
The  seat  of  royalty  was  constantly  being  changed 
— Shechem,  Tirzah,  Samaria.  Dynasty  followed 
dynasty  ;  one  succeeding  the  other  by  violence. 
The  longest,  that  of  Jehu,  lasted  only  live  genera- 
tions. The  king  generally  held  his  life  in  his 
liands,  and  often  had  to  maintain  his  authoritj'  by 
acts  of  terrorism  and  cruelty.  There  was  no 
central  religious  shrine  to  inspire  a  common  feeling 
of  reverence.  Keligious  worship,  if  not  always 
absolutely  revolting,  as  in  the  days  of  Ahab  and 
Ahaziah,  was  to  a  largo  extent  heathenish  in  its 
methods  and  conceptions  (Hos  4"  7'''  Am  4^  8"), 
and  in  the  declining  days  of  the  nation's  history 
exercised  no  influence  on  its  social  life.  At  the 
same  time  the  history  has  its  elements  of  interest. 
AVhile  the  Jud.-eans,  in  their  isolated  position  on 
the  S.  hills,  were  developing  that  marked  national 
character  which  has  distinguished  them  from  other 
nations,  the  Isr.  were  constantly  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Can.  and  other  foreign  tribes.  From 
these  they  derived  not  merely  the  evils  of  a  bad 
religious  influence,  but  also  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  civilization  and  culture.  Humanly 
speaking  there  were  greater  possibilities  in  tlie  N. 
than  in  the  S.  Until  almost  the  last  page  of  their 
historj',  from  Elijah  downwards,  all  the  great 
projjhets  came  from  the  North,  or,  like  Amos, 
carried  on  their  work  there.  If  in  the  more  refined 
worship  of  Solomon's  temple  was  the  germ  of  the 
stately  ritual  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  we  must  con- 
fess that  it  was  in  the  teaching  of  Northern  pro- 
phets, such  as  Elijah  and  Hosea,  that  we  can  trace 
the  main  growth  of  those  spiritual  truths  which 
became  the  precious  heritage  of  the  Jews,  and 
through  them  of  the  Christian  world. 

LlTERATtmB. — Apart  from  the  historical  books  of  OT  and  the 
works  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea,  the  most  important 
sources  of  information  are  the  monumental  remains,  esp.  Lliosc  of 
Assyria.  Collections  of  these  are  contained  in  RP,  Schrader, Co  T. 
The  history  has  been  thorouf^hlv  treated  in  Ewald's  III  (Tr. 
18S3-1885),  and  those  of  Wellha'usen,  Kittel,  and  Reuss.  On 
archaeological  questions,  Nowack's  Ueb.  Arch.  1S94,  is  by  far 
the  best.  The  '  Books  of  Kings '  in  the  Speaker's  Commfntary, 
though  from  a  critical  point  of  view  behind  the  time,  still  con- 
tains much  useful  information.  A  History  of  the  Hebrew 
People  by  Professor  Kent  is  an  excellent  book,  and  quite  up  to 
date,     "rhe   second  volume  appeared    after    this  article    was 

""'ten-  F.  H.  Woods. 

ISRAELITE  (Jn  1").— See  Nathanael.' 

ISSACHAR  (-lire",  pointed  by  the  Massoretes 
^,p^.,  •  Yissakar,  the  second  v  being  ignored,  but 
the  true  pointing  should  probably  be  ij;'  v- ;  LXX 
Swete'I(r(raxip(butTi.sch.  Icrirdxap),and soNT,Treg. 
WH  ;  'Uaxip  TR).— 1.  The  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and 
the  fifth  of  Leah,  Gn  30'*  35=^  etc.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  means  '  there 
is  a  reward'  (cf.  Jer  31",  2  Ch  15');  if  Well- 
hausen's  suggestion  (Text  der  Biich.  Sam.  95),  that 
the  name  should  be  interpreted  as  laj;'  it'n,  is 
correct,  it  will  probably  mean  'hired  labourer,' 
though  it  might  also  be  translated  '  man  of  re- 
ward,' whatever  the  precise  sense  of  that  might 
be.  In  favour  of  the  view  that  it  means  'hired 
labourer'  is  the  character  given  to  the  tribe  in  tlie 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49"- '»).  Kuenen  {'J'/iT  v. 
292  f. )  has  inferred  from  this  passage  that  it  is  to  its 
subiect  condition  that  the  tribe  owes  its  name. 
Ball  (SBOT  Genesis,  on  Gn  SO'")  thinks  it  mav  mean 
'  Sokar's  man,'  Sokar  or  Seker  being  an  Egyptian 
god,  but  perhaps  is  a  designation  of  the  tribal 
totem,  meaning  '  The  Red '  and  referring  to  the  ass 
•  Ben-Napbtali  (Baer  Gen.  p.  84)  points  Ijyp:. 


(cf.  Gn  49").  In  Genesis  a  double  ex])lanation  of  the 
name  is  given.  J  accounts  for  it  by  the  fact  that 
Leah  hired  Jacob  from  Kachei  with  tlie  niandiakea 
found  by  Reuben  (Gn  3U'*).  E  interprets  it  as  a 
reward  conferred  by  God  on  Leah,  because  she 
bad  given  Zilpah  to  Jacob  (v.'"). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  tribe  is  very  meagre.  Its 
territory  in  Palestine  is  of  uncertain  extent,  for 
the  delimitation  of  its  boundaries  in  Jos  19'''-'  is 
from  1'  (cf.  Dilliii.  ml  loc,  and  Moore  on  .Ij'  5"). 
It  lay  S.  of  Zebulun  and  Na)ilitali,  and  N.  of 
Manasseh.  On  the  E.  it  was  boundeil  by  the 
Jordan.  Whether  it  ever  reached  the  sea  is  un- 
certain (see  Dt  33'"- ").  Proliably  it  remained  an 
inland  tribe.  Its  lot  included  nominally  the  very 
fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  but  this  was  for  the 
most  part  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites. 
Robinson  says  :  '  ^\  e  were  greatly  struck  with  the 
richness  and  productiveness  of  the  splendid  plains, 
especially  of  Lower  Galilee,  including  that  of 
Esdraelon.  .  .  .  Zebulun  and  Issachar  had  the 
cream  of  Palestine'  (B.  R.  V-  iii.  100).  Since  the 
tribe  is  not  mentioned  in  Jg  1,  we  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  circumstances  of  its  settlement  in 
Palestine.  Apparently  both  Deborah  and  Barak 
belonged  to  it,  and  in  Deborah's  Song  (Jg  5''')  it  is 
mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the  hattle 
against  Sisera.  One  of  the  judges.  Tola,  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  it  (Jg  10'--,  on  the  text  of 
which  see  Moore's  note).  Baiisha,  who  conspired 
against,  slew,  and  succeeded  Nadab  the  son  of 
Jeroboam  I.,  also  sprang  from  this  tribe  (1  K  15-'') 
In  the  Blessing  of^  Jacob  (Gn  49'''- ")  the  tribe  is 
taunted  with  its  indolent  preference  of  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  its  fruitful  land  to  independence. 
The  reference  would  be  to  a  later  perio<l  than  the 
conflict  with  Si.sera,  in  which  it  had  taken  a  dis- 
tinguished part.  No  reproach  is  uttered  in  the 
Blessing  of  Moses  (Dt  33'"-  ").  The  latter  passage 
is  obscure  (.see  Driver's  note),  but  it  apparently  re- 
fers to  the  posse.ssion  by  Zebulun  and  Issachar  of 
sanctuaries  to  which  non-Israelites  ('the  peoples') 
resorted,  and  to  material  advantages  which  these 
tribes  thus  secured.  'The  peoples'  (v.'")  would 
probably  be  Phcenicians,  on  account  of  the  refer- 
ence to  '  the  abundance  of  the  seas.' 

According  to  P  the  numbers  of  this  tribe  at  the 
first  census  amounted  to  .54,400  (Nu  1-'"),  at  the 
second  to  64,300  (2U^) ;  while  the  Chronicler  gives 
the  number  in  the  time  of  David  as  145,600.  Un- 
fortunately we  can  attach  no  weight  to  any  of 
these  figures. 

2.  Mentioned  in  the  Chronicler's  list  of  Korahite 
doorkeepers  as  the  seventh  son  of  Obed  -  edom 
(1  Ch  26=).  A.  S.  Peake. 

ISSHIilH  {.TS'').— 1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe 
of  Issacli.ar,  1  Ch  7'  (AV  Ishiah).  2.  A  Koraliita 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12'*  (AV  Jesiah). 

3.  The  son  of  Uzziel,  1  Cli  23™  (AV  Jesiah),  '24". 

4.  A  Levite,  1  Ch  24-'.    See  Genealogy. 

ISSHIJAH  ('i;!!';). — One  of  those  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10"  (AV  Ishijah),  called  in  1  Ea 

9'-  Aseas. 

ISSUE.— See  Medicine. 

ISTALCURUS  (A  'UrdXKOvpos,  B  'IffTaraX/cos) 
1  Es  S^°. — '  Uthi  the  son  of  Istalcurus'  here  stands 
for  '  Uthai  and  Zabbud  '  in  Ezr  S'*  (A  Kal  ZafiovS,  B 
om. ).  The  name  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  the 
form  in  the  J;Cer&  niDii  ('and  Zaccur').  See 
Zabbud. 

ITALA  VERSION.— See  Versions. 

ITALIAN  BAND.— See  Augustus'  Band 


ITALY 
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ITALY  ('IraXia),  the  geog.  term  for  the  country 
containing  the  headquarters  of  the  Rora.  eni^)ire, 
was  ori<'inally  applied  only  to  the  S.  part  ot  the 
peninsula  round  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  was 
aften/ards  extended  to  include  all  the  country  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Jews  first  attained  prominence 
in  Italy  after  the  triumph  of  Pompey,  B.C.  02,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  Julius  C;isar,  they  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  They  seem  to  have  char- 
acterUtically  appropriated  a  quarter  of  the  capital, 
and  spread  to  otiier  cities.  Horace  {Sat.  I.  i.\.  69, 
'  vin'  tu  Curtis  Judxis  oppedere ')  and  Juvenal  [Sat. 
iii.  296  and  xiv.  96,  '  Judaicum  ediscvmt  jus')  speak 
of  them  as  a  constant  element  in  the  population. 
In  A.D.  50  an  imperial  edict  of  Claudius  banished 
the  Jews  from  Home,  possibly  owing  to  riots  be- 
tween tht  latter  and  the  Christians  (Suet.  Claud. 
XXV.)  as  to  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  mentioned  among  the  exiles 
(Ac  18")  from  I.,  which  is  apparently  used  as  almost 
synonymous  with  Rome.  See,  further,  Sehiirer, 
ffJP  U.  ii.  232  U'.,  and  the  Literature  cited  there. 

Cornelius,  the  lirst  Gentile  convert  to  Christi- 
anity, is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Italian  band 
or  cohort  (Ac  10'),  i.e.  the  regiment  recruited  in  I., 
and  consisting  of  native  Italians,  as  distinguished 
from  troops  levied  in  the  provinces.  See  Augustus' 
IUnd. 

I.  is  again  mentioned  as  the  destination  of  St. 
Paul  (Ac  27')  when  he  appealed  to  Cicsar.  The 
ship  on  which  the  prisoners  were  embarked  was 
on  its  way  back  to  Adramyttium  in  Mysia,  and 
would  calf  at  several  ports  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  at 
one  of  which  the  centurion  intended  to  transfer 
his  charges  to  a  vessel  bound  for  Rome.  This 
shows  the  existence  of  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  Mediter.  ports.  The  ex- 
pression in  He  13'^  '  they  of  I.  (o!  ottJ  rTJt  'IraXIas) 
salute  you,'  is  of  too  uncertain  meaning  to  decide 
anything  as  to  eitlier  the  destination  or  the  place 
of  composition  of  this  Epistle. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  I.  in  early 
times,  probably  on  the  return  of  the  Roman  Jews 
who  are  called  'strangers  from  Rome'  (.Vc  2'")  to 
their  native  country  after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
The  Ep.  to  the  Romans,  written  about  A.D.  58, 
points  to  the  existence  of  a  numerous  body  of 
Christians  in  that  citv  who  were  partly  Jews  and 
partly  Gentiles  (Ro  1'').  C.  ll.  Prichard. 

ITERATE.— Sir  41°  '  Of  iterating  and  speaking 
again,  that  which  thou  hast  heard '  (iiri  Sevrep- 
ui<reus,  RV  '  Of  repeating ').  Cf.  Knox,  Works, 
iii.  50,  '  I  knaw  ye  will  say,  it  [the  Mass]  is  none 
uther  sacrifice,  but  the  self  same,  save  that  it  is 
iteratit  and  renewit '  ;  Boyle,  Wor/cs,  iv.  552, 
'  Having  wiped  and  cleansed  away  the  spot,  I 
iterated  the  experiment.'  The  mod.  '  reiterate ' 
is  scarcely  equivalent.  J.  HASTINGS. 

ITHAI  ("PK).— A  Benjamite,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  1 1".  In  the  parallel  passage  2  S  23-», 
the  name  is  'cin  Ittai  (wh.  see). 

ITHAMAR  (-tJO'x  '  island  of  palms '  (?)*)  is  known 
to  us  only  from  P  and  the  Chronicler.  According 
to  these  writers  I.  was  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron 
by  Eli>lieba  (Ex  6'^,  Nu  3'  20*',  1  Ch  6»24').  To- 
gether  with  his  three  brothers,  and  Aaron  their 
lather,  he  was  consecrated  to  the  jiriestliooj 
(Kx  28'),  but  the  two  elder  brothers  Nadab  and 
.Vbiliu  were  slain  for  otl'ering  strange  lire  (Lv  10; 
if.  Nu  3«26"",  1  Cli24'). 

During  the  wilderness  wan<lerings  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  equipment,  together  with  the  Ger- 
khonites  and   Meraritcs,  were  under  the  supreme 

•  Se<>  Ilommel,  Anc  Ufb.  Trad.  116;  Gray,  lltb.  froprr 
Vrtmrt,  24011. 


direction  of  Ithamar(Ex  .38",  Nu4^=',  '->.  In  the 
reign  of  David  the  families  of  Eleazar  and  I.  are 
said  to  have  been  divided  into  courses  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one  (cf.  1  Ch  24'-  *).  Tlie  compiler 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  represents  the  high 
priesthood  as  descending  in  unbroken  succession 
until  tlie  captivity  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  (1  Cli 
O'"'*).  But  in  the  earlier  historical  books  we  find 
the  ark  under  the  charge  of  Eli  and  his  descend- 
ants, and  a  comparison  of  1  Ch  24',  1  S  22",  14^ 
would  suggest  that  Eli  belonged  to  the  house  of  I. 
Jo.sephus  expressly  states  that  this  was  the  case 
(Ant.  VIII.  i.  3).  See  High  Priest  under  Priests 
AND  Levites.  W.  C.  Allen. 

ITHIEL  (Sx-n-K,  prob.  '  with  me  is  God ').—!.  A 
Benjamite  (Neh  11').  See  Genealogy.  2.  One 
of  two  persons  to  whom  Agur  addressed  his 
oracular  sayings,  the  other  being  Ucal  (Pr  30'). 
Neither  LXX  nor  Vulg.  recognizes  a  proper  name 
here,  and  most  modem  commentators  point  diller- 
ently,  '?:><;  Sn  "n-x^  Sn  -n'NS  instead  of  Sx-n-K^  'jk'.tn^ 
S;ni,  and  tr.  'I  have  wearied  myself,  O  God,  1 
have  wearied  myself,  0  God,  and  am  consumed.' 
So  RVm.  H.  A.  White. 

ITHLAH  (n?)!!,  B  ZfiXaOi,  A  "IfflXd,  AV  Jethlah). 
— A  town  of  Dan,  near  Aijalon,  Jos  19".  The  site 
is  unknown. 

ITHHAH  (■T;n:).— A  Moabite,  one  of  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  11« 

ITHNAN  (w:).— A  city  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah 
(.Jos  15^)  whose  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  preceded 
I)y  Hazor  and  followed  by  Zipli.  In  the  B  text  of 
tlie  LXX  it  is  combined  with  the  former  of  these 
names, ' Kaopiuviir,  and  in  A  with  the  latter  'Idvailip, 
although  Luc.  has  'ISriv,  Zelifi. 

ITHRA  (K-in:  '  abundance' (?),  'Io96p).  —  The 
father  of  .-Vmasa,  and  husband  of  Abigail,  David's 
sister.  He  is  described  as  an  Israelite  (2  S  17^),  but 
the  Chronicler  undoubtedlv  has  the  better  reading, 
'Jether  the  Ishmaelite'  ( 1  Ch  2"  •>v?r-P  "'■:: ;  I^  'loSdp, 
A  'Ueep),  which  is  also  given  by  A  at  2  S  17.  See 
Jether. 

ITHRAN  (pn*).— 1.  Eponym  of  a  Horite  clan, 
Gn  SO-'^,  1  Ch  1«.  2.  An  Asherite  chief,  1  Ch  1", 
j)Ossibly  identical  with  Jether  of  the  following 
verse.  "  See  Genealogy. 

ITHREAM  (Oynn:  2  S  3»  ;  B  'Uetpaifi,  A  EiVffepoiM; 
1  ChS''l0apa^,A'ifffpcin,Jethraam),l\\esi\lh  son  of 
David  by  EOLAH  (wh.  see),  born  to  him  at  Hebron. 

ITHRITE,  THE  (-!,Tn  ;  B  4  AWapaios,  i  'EBSiyaTos, 
i  'UO-opfl  [N  0  'Iffjipd],  'loOriptl;  A  'ESpatos,  Ttepirq!, 
'leSfpl),  a  gentilic  adjective  applied  to  the  descend- 
ants of  a  family  of  Kiriath-jearira  (1  Ch  2"), 
amongst  whom  were  two  of  David's  guard  (2  S 
23",  1  Ch  1 1"  Ira  and  Gareb).  Possibly,  however, 
the  text  of  2  S  23  and  1  Ch  11  .-hould  be  jwinted 
-in:ri='the  Jattirite'  (so  Thenius,  Klostt-rmann, 
Budde),  !.(•.  an  inhabitant  of  Juttir  (mentioned  in 
1  S  ^O-'^  as  one  of  David's  haunts)  in  the  hill-countrv 
of  Judah  (Jos  i:)«21").     The  Poshi^ta  (2  S  23*^, 

iCh  ll**''')  reads  j^Aj  ^J  (  =  of  Jattir),  of.  ita 

rendering  2  S  20*.  J.  F.  Stenning. 

ITS.— 'Its'  does  not  occnr  in  AV  of  Iftll.  But 
in  Lv  2.")'  '  it '  was  use<l  where  we  should  now  u.se 
'its'  ('That  which  groweth  of  it  owi.e  acconl  of 
thy  harvest,  thou  slialt  not  iea|>e'),  and  in  MHV. 
Ili'i--  was  changed  into  'its,'  and  is  mi  priiitml  in  all 


modem  editions.  That  is  the  only  place  in  which 
even  in  modem  edd.  tlie  word  is  found. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  about  1611  'its'  had 
befj'un  to  stni^'gle  for  recoioiition.  But  it  b  not 
once  used  by  Spenser  ;  and  althougli  it  is  found 
nine  times  in  Shakespeare's  First  Folio  (five  of 
tliese  in  Winter's  Talc),  it  is  suspected  that  they 
were  all  introduced  after  his  death.  Bacon  lias  it 
very  rarely  ;  Milton  three  times  in  liis  poetry 
(PL  i.  254,  iv.  813;  Ode  on  iVativiti/,  100)  and 
twice  in  liis  prose.  By  the  time  of  Milton's  death 
tlie  word  was  established  in  the  lanjjuage. 

The  third  pera.  pron.  in  Anj,'lo-Saxon  was — 

Mas.  Fern.  Neut. 

Nom.  he  heo  hit 

Gen.  his  hire  his 

The  mas.  forms  are  still  in  use ;  the  fem.  were 
both  changed  early  ;  the  nom.  of  the  neut.  lost  its 
h,  but  retained  his  as  the  regular  form  for  the 
gen.  (i.e.  possessive)  up  to  the  tune  we  have  spoken 
of.  Consequently  in  AV  his  is  tlie  usual  poss. 
case  of  'it'  as  well  as  of  'he.'  Thus  Gn  3'°  'it 
sliall  bruise  thy  liead,  and  thou  slialt  bruise  his 
heel '  (Tind.  '  And  that  seed  shall  tread  the  on 
the  heed,  and  thou  shalt  tread  hit  on  the  liele ') ; 
Lv  23^'  '  everj'thing  upon  his  day  '  ;  Nu  20'  '  speak 
ye  unto  the  rock,  and  it  shall  give  forth  his 
water  '  ;  Pr  23^'  '  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  givetli  his  colour  in  tlie 
cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  (1611  it  selfe)  aright' ; 
2  Es  4'^  'the  sea  also  liath  his  place  to  bear  his 
Hoods';  Wis  19"  'The  fire  had  power  in  the 
water,  forgetting  his  own  \Trtue ;  and  the  water 
forgat  his  own  quenching  nature.' 

But  wlisn  the  poss.  of  both  genders  was  the 
same  there  was  always  the  risk  of  some  confusion. 
Examples  that  need  attention  are,  Lv  1"  '  And 
the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar,  and  wring 
off  his  (RV  '  its ')  head,  and  burn  it  on  the  altar  '  ; 
1  S  6^  '  if  it  goetli  up  by  the  way  of  his  own  coast 
to  Bethshemesh '  (UV  'its  own  border');  2S  6" 
'  And  they  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and 
set  it  in  his  place  '  (KV  '  its ') ;  Dn  7'  '  I  beheld 
till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient 
of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool  : 
his  (mas.)  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his 
(neut.)  wheels  (KV  '  the  wheels  thereof  ')  as  burn- 
ing tire  ')  ;  Mt  O'^  '  But  seek  ye  first  tlie  kingdom 
of  God,  and  his  righteousness'  (i.e.  '  God's  right- 
eousness ;  but  Tind.  has  '  the  kyngdome  of  heven 
and  the  rightwisnes  therof,'  and  he  is  followed 
by  Gov.,  Gran.,  and  Gen.  ;  Rhem.  'the  justice  of 
him '  ;  Bish.  as  AV,  which  is  practically  the  tr" 
of  Wye.  '  seke  ye  first  the  kyngdom  of  god  and 
his  riglitfulnesse '  ;  RV  '  But  seek  ye  tirst  his 
kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,'  omitting  toC 
eeoi  with  edd.);  1  Co  15^  'But  God  giveth  it  a 
body  as  it  hath  pleased  liira,  and  to  every  seed  his 
own  body  '  (RV  '  a  body  of  its  own '). 

Various  methods  were  adopted  to  avoid  con- 
fusion between  'his'  mas.  and  neut.  (1)  The  use 
of  'it'  for  the  poss.  is  regarded  as  a  dialectic 
peculiarity,  belonging  to  the  North  -  Western 
counties.  Its  single  occuiTence  in  AV  (Lv  25') 
comes  from  the  Geneva  version.*  Its  pre.sence 
in  Shaks.  is  sometimes  due  to  imitation  of  the 
language  of  childhood  ;  thus  King  John  II.  i.  160 — 

'  Go  to  it  grandam,  child  : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  {n*andara  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherrj',  and  a  fig.' 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  and   examples 
"  The  L.XX  is  t«  atircijuLTtt  «va;3a/vc*Ta.     In  Ac  1210  the  same 

Gr.  word  (rr^e  awTB,tMtr,i  ys^oix^-r  [edd.  ignj.y*]]   (tiToli)  is  tri  in  AV 

*  the  iron  gute  .  .  .  whicJi  opened  to  them  of  his  own  accord.' 
In  Luther's  Rihie  Lv  *25^'  is  von  ihm  setber ;  Ac  1210  ron  ihr 
utbgt.  The  Gen.  NT  has  in  Ac  1210  '  which  opened  to  them  by 
It  owne  accorde.' 


may  be  quoted  from  other  authors,  as  Judgement 
of  Synode  of  Dort  (1619),  p.  9,  '  Election  .  .  .  u 
to  bee  propounded  with  the  spirit  of  discretion, 
religiously,  and  holily,  in  it  place  and  time.' 
Indeed  the  often  occurring  'it  self  in  AV  1611, 
is  an  example  just  as  good  as  'it  own'  :  cf.  Up. 
Hall,  Works,  ii.  79  (' Contein  plat  ions,'  bk.  iii.), 
'  Why  may  wee  not  di.stinguisli  of  tire,  as  it  is  it 
selfe,  a  bodily  creature,  and  as  it  is  an  instrument 
of  God's  justice,  so  working,  not  by  any  niateriall 
vertiie,  or  power  of  it  owne,  but  by  a  certain 
height  of  supernaturall  elficacie,  to  which  it  la 
ex.alted  by  the  omnipotence  of  tliat  supreme  and 
righteous  Judge  ? '  ('J)  Occasionally  the  was  used 
for  '  his,'  as  in  Robynson's  tr"  of  More's  Uturiia 
(Lumby's  ed.  p.  101),  'They  marveile  also  that 
golde,  whych  of  the  owne  nature  is  a  thing  so  un- 
profytable,  is  nowe  anionge  all  people  in  so  hyghe 
estimation.'  (3)  Sometimes  the  noun  was  per- 
sonified and  the  fem.  /ter  then  used.  This  is 
Milton's  favourite  device,  as  in  Ilumn  on  Nativity, 
140— 

*  And  Hell  it  self  will  poos  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day.* 

Cf.  Tindale's  tr°  of  Nu  4»- '»  '  And  they  shall  take 
a  cloth  of  lacyncte  and  cover  the  cmdelsticke  of 
light  and  hir  lampes  and  hir  snollers  and  fyre 
pannes  and  all  hir  oylc  vessels  which  they  oci-ujiye 
aboute  it,  and  shall  put  apon  her  and  on  all  hir 
instrumentes,  a  coverj'nge  of  taxus  skynnes,  and 
put  it  apon  staves.'  So  in  AV,  Jon  1'°  '  the  sea 
ceased  from  her  ragin" '  ;  Rev  22-  '  the  tree  of 
life,  which  .  .  .  yielded  her  fruit  every  month.' 
(4)  Occasionally  'of  it'  was  adopted,  as  Dn  7° 
'it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it,  between  the 
teeth  of  it.'  (5)  Very  often  the  phrase  was  slightly 
turned,  and  'thereof  used,  as  by  Fuller,  y'w'/'i/i 
Sifiht,  p.  40,  'Twice  was  it  [Solomon's  Temple] 
pillaged  by  foreign  foes,  and  four  times  by  lier 
own  friends  before  the  final  destruction  tliereof.' 
But  '  the  most  curious  thing  of  all  in  the  history 
of  the  word  "its"  is  the  extent  to  wliich,  before 
its  recognition  as  a  word  admissible  in  serious 
composition,  even  the  occasion  for  its  employment 
was  avoided  or  eluded.  This  is  very  remarkable 
in  Shakespeare.  The  very  conception  whidi  we 
express  by  "  its  "  probably  does  not  occur  once  in 
his  works  for  ten  times  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
any  modern  writer.  So  that  we  may  say  the 
invention,  or  adoption,  of  this  form  has  changed 
not  only  our  English  style,  but  even  our  manner 
of  thinking.' — Craik,  Eng.  of  SImIci.  p.  103. 

J.  Hastings. 
ITTAI  (•!?!<,  perh.  'companionable'). — 1.  A  native 
of  Gath,  whence  he  was  banished  (?)  (2  S  15")  with 
600  followers,  who  witli  their  families  (v.-'^)  joined 
David  not  long  (v.-°)  before  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 
('  After  him,'  etc.,  in  v."  refers  to  Ittai,  wliose 
name  has  probably  dropped  out.  So  Wellhau.sen  in 
Driver,  Heb.  Text  of  Sam.  ad  loc).  Ewald,  follow- 
ing Jos.  (Ant.  VII.  ix.  2),  identifies  tliis  band  with 
the  600  whom  David  commanded  when  an  outlaw 
(1  S  23"  25"  27=  30'),  and  these,  again,  witli  the 
gibborim  (mighty  men),  reading,  after  Thenius,  in 
V.'*  gibborim  for  Git  dm.  The  LXX  and  Vulg. 
are  cited  as  supporting  this  emendation  ;  but  the 
LXX  here  is  at  once  conflated  and  defective.  The 
genuine  LXX  (ace.  to  Wellhausen)  and  the  Vulg. 
interpolationare  merely  explanatory  of 'Cheretliites 
— Gittites.'  The  gibburitn  of  2  S  16' included  the 
Cherethites,  etc. ;  see  also  2  S  23*.  David's  original 
followers  were  Hebrews  (1  S  22"),  but  Ittai's  000 
were  Philistines  (2  S  15'"  '  from  Gath,'  ^o  •  thy 
brethren ') ;  on  the  other  hand  tliey  were  dilferent 
from  the  Cherethites,  etc.,  whose  captain  was 
Benaiah.  It  may  be  added  that  the  phrase  '  the 
Gittith  '  (titles  of  Ps  8.  81.  84)  is  rendered  by  Hit- 
zig  and  Delitzsch  'a  march  of  the  Gittite  guari.' 
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The  scene  in  which  we  first  meet  Ittai  (2  S  15'»-^) 
ilniost  8urj)asse8  the  partiuf;  of  Naomi  and  her 
daughters-in-law  as  a  portraj-al  of  noble  unselfish- 
ness, and  of  intense  personal  devotion.  David, 
never  so  kingly  as  when  in  aflliction,  urges  Ittai, 
as  a  stranger  ("!?;).  to  retire  from  a  desperate 
cause,  bids  liira  either  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
new  king,  or  return  home  to  Gath,  and  dismisses 
him  with  a  gracious  benediction.  Ittai  in  reply, 
•wearing  by  tlie  God  of  Israel,  alBnus  an  undying 
loyalty,  ui  tlie  battle  with  Absalom,  Ittai  was 
cne  of  David's  three  generals  (2  S  18-°-").  It  is 
possible  that  he  fell  in  the  engagement,  as  we  hear 
of  him  no  more.  Jerome  {Qu.  Heb.  on  I  Ch  20-) 
cites  a  tradition  that  it  was  not  David  but  Ittai 
that  took  the  crown  otithe  head  of  tlie  Ammonite 
idol  Milcom,  it  being  forbidden  to  a  Hebrew  to 
take,  with  his  own  liands,  gold  or  silver  from  an 
idol.  2.  2 S  23-«  (1  Ch  IP'  Ithai  'cik)  one  of  David's 
heroes.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

ITUR^A  is  the  EV  translation  of  the  first  term 
in  St.  Luke's  description  of  I'hilip's  tetrarchy  (t^s 
'Iroupa/as  kclI  Tpaxwi'iTiooj  X'^P'".  Lie  3',  AV  '  Itura?a 
and  the  region  of  Traohonitis  ').  But  Kamsay  has 
shown  (Expositor,  18'J4,  ix.  pp.  51  «".,  U.'itl'.,  288  11.) 
that  the  word  is  not  used  as  a  noun  by  any  writer 
before  Eusebius  in  the  4tli  cent,  after  Cluist,  and 
doubtfully  even  by  him  (so  not  even  in  Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  xi.  3,  where  Niese  reads  'Irofpaioi's ;  nor  in 
Alipian,  Civ.  v.  7 :  read  rj]ii  'Irovpaiun).  Strabo 
calls  it  r^v  ^iToxipaloiv  dpup-^v  (XVI.  ii.  16),  and  to. 
'Apd^uv  fiifrr)  nal  tQii>  'Irovpalaf  (XVI.  ii.  20),  and 
Dio  Cassius,  rrin  tiIk  'iTovpaluv  tCiv  'kpii^uv  (lix.  12). 
Epiphanius  {adv.  Ilmres.  xix.  1)  uses  the  adjective 
dT6  T^s  XajSoTiK^r  x'^P"'  i«"'  'Irovpalat,  and  Itamsay 
{op.  fit.  289  n.  2)  argues  for  the  adjectival  mean- 
ing of  'IrovpaiOi  even  in  Euseb.  {Oiioin.  ed.  Lag. 
268,  298),  and  more  doubtfully  in  Jerome's  tnins- 
lation.  Elsewhere,  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
it  is  the  name  of  the  people  which  is  given, 
'iToi'poioi,  ltur(ci,  Ityrei,  etc.  'There  remains, 
then,  no  single  ptussage  in  ancient  literature  to 
justify  the  noun  which  has  been  forced  on  Luke' 
(liiimsay,  2S9),  which  nou'.i,  further,  would  render 
the  .sentence  'degenerate  Greek,'  'in  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  of  Greek  ex'jression  as  observed 
by  the  older  classical  authors'  (/''.  1-1-4). 

The  Ituru-'ans  were  well  known  to  the  Romans 
as  a  race  of  hardy  archers,  and  they  frequently 
appear  in  the  pages  of  Latin  writers.  They 
fought  with  Ciesar  in  the  African  war  {.Ikll. 
AJrir.  2u),  and  formed  a  bodj'guard  for  ^lark 
Antony  when  he  was  triumvir,  rattling  with  their 
arms  through  the  forum  to  the  indignation  of 
Cicero  (I'hilipp.  ii.  19,  112,  xiii.  18).  Virgil  sings 
them,  '  Itura,'os  taxi  torquentur  in  arcus'  (Gcorg. 
ii.  448),  and  Lucan,  'Iturieis  cursus  fuit  inuo 
sagitlis' (/'/«/r4a/.  vii.  2.'?()),  'tunc  et  Itur;ei  Med- 
iquo  Arabes(iue  soluto  arcu  turba  miiiax  '  (I'A.  vii. 
514).  In  A.D.  110  there  was  a  '  cohois  I  Augusta 
Ituriporum  sagittjiriorum  '  (t'/X,  t.  iii.  868).  About 
A.D.  255  we  have  the  statement  '  habes  sagittarios 
Ityra-os  trecentos'(Vopiscus,  Vita  Aurdinni^c  11), 
and  in  his  Gazetteer  of  the  geographical  terms  of 
the  Latin  poets,  Vibius  .Sequester  (c.  A.D.  500) 
names  them  as  '  Ithyrei,  vel  Itharei,  Syrii  usu 
BagittiE  periti'  (ed.  llesselii,  155). 

The  quotations  given  above  from  Strabo,  Appian, 
and  Lucan*  call  them  or  a.ssociato  them  with 
both  Arabs  and  Syrians  ;  and,  as  Schiirer  points 
out  (HJP  I.  ii.  Aj>p.  I.  '  History  of  Chalcis, 
Itunea,  and  Abilene,  326),  the  (iroper  names  of 
Ituiiean  soldiers,  mentioned  in  Latin  inscriptions, 
are  Syrian  (cf.  Miinter,  dc  Itdms  Iturmurum,  1S24, 
8-10,   4011".;    CIL  t.   iii.    n.   4371;    C.    /.    Ji/ientm, 

*  Ct.  Arrian,  At.  An.  18:  ti  «■%<'  r»i§rm  «'  rit  N«/u«)«i  a^i 


ed.  Brambach,  1233 f.).  This  agieea  with  the 
position  assigned  to  them  on  and  about  the  skirts 
of  the  Lebanons ;  and  considering  the  incessant 
drift  upon  these  parts  of  nomad  Arabs  from  the 
neighbouring  deserts,  we  ought  probably  to  see 
in  the  Ituraans  the  descendants  of  JetUF  (n!E;i 
mentioned  in  (in  25"  and  1  Ch  1"  as  among  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  i.e.  as  Arabian  desert  tribes. 
Eupolemus  (r.  n.c.  150),  quoted  by  Eu-sebius  {I'ra-p. 
Evaiig.  ix.  30),  mentions  Itura^ans  along  with 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Nabata;ans,  etc.,  as  among 
the  objects  of  David's  campaigns  E.  of  the 
Jordan. 

Because  of  this  semi  -  nomadic  state  and  this 
gradual  drift  from  the  desert  to  the  fertile  parts 
of  .Syria,  the  exact  territory  of  the  Ituneans  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define.  Josephus 
l>laces  the  Itura'an  kingdom  in  or  uiion  the  N. 
of  Galilee  in  B.C.  105  (Ant.  .XIII.  xi.  3),  when 
Aristobulus  havin<j  defeated  them  added  a  large 
part  of  their  territory  to  Juda'a.  Ujion  an  in- 
scription of  about  A.D.  Q  (Epiicmeris  Bpiqraphica, 
1881,  537-542)  Q.  -Emilius  Secundus  relates  that 
being  sent  by  Quirinius  '  a<lversus  Ituneos  in 
Libano  monte  ca.stellum  eonun  cepi.'  Dio  Ca.ssius 
(xlix.  32)  calls  Lysanias,  who  ruled  Lebanon  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea  with  his  capital  at  Chalcis, 
king  of  the  Itura'ans ;  and  the  same  writer  (lix. 
12)  and  Tacitus  (.Inn.  xii.  23)  call  Soemus,  who 
was  tetrarch  in  Lebanon  (Jos.  Vita,  l\),  their 
governor;  while  Strabo  places  them  in  .Anti- 
Lebanon  with  their  centre  at  Chalcis  in  the  Beka'. 
This  evidence  appears  to  prove  Schiirer's  conclusion, 
that  Anti-Lebanon  and  the  valley  to  the  ea.st  was 
the  centre  of  the  Ituraans  just  before  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  ;  and  Ramsay's  con- 
tention, that  '  the  true  home  of  such  a  race  is  nt7 
the  long-settled  and  well-governed  land  between 
Leb.'iiion  and  Anti-Lebanon,'  conlliots  not  only 
with  the  data  of  classicjil  writers,  but  with  the 
constant  proof  of  how  rich  lands  in  Syria  were 
being  overrun  and  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes 
from  the  desert.  It  is  iirobable,  however,  that 
the  Ituneans  extended  their  infiuence  eastwards 
and  south-eastwards  from  Anti-Lebanon.  Aljout 
B.C.  25  Zenodorus  leased  the  domains  oi  Lj'sanias, 
whom  Dio  Cassius  (.xlix.  32)  calls  king  of  the 
Ituraans,  and  Zenodorus'  territorj- included  Ulatlia, 
I'ancas,  and  the  country  round  aljout.  The 
question  remains,  whether  the  '  Itui':ean  region  ' 
extended  so  far  as  to  include  or  overlap  Traohon- 
itis, the  countrj-  around  the  Tractions,  one  of 
which  is  the  modern  Lej.'l.  Ramsay  niaiiitains 
that,  both  according  to  St.  Luke's  statement  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did.  But  of  the  latter 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  before  Eusebius 
in  the  4th  cent.,  and  in  face  of  such  silence  his 
testimony  about  the  east  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  cent,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
prevail.  In  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  following 
lacts  are  all  we  have  to  "o  by.  Names  have  been 
constantly  in  drift  in  that  part  of  Svria,  and  as 
I'hilo  extended  over  all  Philip's  tetrart-liy  the  name 
of  its  eastern  portion  Trachonitis  (Legal.  atlGaiitm, 
41)  it  is  possible  that  the  adjective  '  Ituiican'  may 
likewise  have  been  .sometimes  cxleiuled  eastward 
so  as  to  cover  Trathonilis,  especially  as  the  Itur- 
a'ans themselves  were  |irobably  driven  in  that 
direction  after  the  Romans  took  their  Lebanon 
territory  from  them.  At  the  sjvmc  time,  Strul>«, 
writing  after  this  wa.s  acconiplislie<l,  still  tn-nts 
of  Itunea  and  Trachonitis  as  di.stinct.  Whetlier, 
therefore,  St.  Luke  meant  by  his  phriuse  ttji  'Iron- 
pQ(o!  »ai  "Cpaxufiriiot  \u(ia%  'two  ifisiinct  Jporliona 
of  I'hilip's  tetrarchy  or  two  equivalent  or  over- 
lapping names  for  it;  and  whether  on  either  of 
these  interpretations  of  his  words  he  was  cirrect 
— are  questions  to  » Inch  the  geographical  data  oi 
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the  Ist  cent,  supply  us  with  no  certain  answer.'* 
Besides  tlie  literature  quoted  above,  see  the  present 
writer's  HGHL  54411'.,  and  Expositor,  1894,  viii. 
406,  ii.  51  ff.,  143  £f.,  231  ff.,  331  f. 

G.  A.  Smith. 

IVORY  (i;*  shen,  Ae^dyro/oi).— The  word  shfn 
signilies  a  tooth,  and  is  freq.  employed  in  its  orig. 
sense  in  OT  (E.v  21",  Lv  24*'  etc.).  It  is  also  freq. 
used  in  the  sense  of  ivory,  as\mn^t\\o  clci>hrint  s 
tooth  (AVm  1  K  10-  ;  see  c'?n}7  under  Elei'Ha.vt). 
Once  ivorv  is  sjioken  of  as  '  horns  of  teeth,'  ni:-!B 
t^*  (Ezk  27").  Ihe  word  horns  alludes  to  the  shape 
of  the  tusk,  but  its  construction  with  teeth  shows 
that  the  Hebrews  understood  what  ivory  really 
was.  The  conte.\t  always  makes  it  clear  when  slicn 
.should  be  rendered  ivory. 

In  Ps  45'  IP  '^^-n  prob.  refers  to  palaces  or  rhambers 
in  them,  inlaid  with  ivory  (cf.  p'n  "oj  Am  3",  and  n-j 
la'.T  1  K  22™).  Chambers  with  elaborate  panellings 
of  ivory  and  ebony  exist  in  Damascus  and  oUier 
cities  of  the  East  to-day.  Tables,  stands,  screens, 
picture-frames,  pipes,  and  many  other  articles,  in- 
laid with  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  silver  and  gold,  are 
found  in  the  houses  of  well-to-do  peo[)le  in  the 
East.  Solomon  imported  large  quantities  of  ivory 
(1  K  10~).  His  throne  was  made  of  it  (1  K  lO'**'). 
It  was  also  used  for  making  or  inlaying  couches 
(Am  6^),  and  the  benches  of  galleys  (Ezk  27"). 

The  Egyp.  and  Assyr.  monuments  allude  to  the 
trade  in  ivory,  and  porters  bearing  tusks  are  figured 
on  them.  Among  the  merchandise  of  Babylon  (Rev 
18'-)  were  vessels  of  ivory.  It  was  probably  brought 
to  Pal.  by  the  caravans  ('travelling  companies') 
of  Dedanim  (Is  21'^),  as  well  as  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  (1  K  10~).  The  'tower  of  ivory'  (Ca  7-') 
may  have  been  a  tower  richly  ornamented  with 
this  substance,  or  a  figure  to  Ulustrato  the  wliite- 
ness  of  the  bride's  neck,  as  we  say  '  a  snowy  neck,' 
or  'an  alabaster  arm.'  G.  E.  Post. 

lYYAH  (n;!; ;  LXX  variants  are  numerous,  see 
Swete).— According  to  2  K  18^  (wanting  in  B 
of  LXX),  19"  (  =  Is  37";  the  name  is  wanting  in 
both  MT  and  LXX  of  Is  36")  a  city  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians,  named  along  with  Sepharvaim  and 
Hena.  It  is  frequently  identified  with  Avva  (N;V), 
whence,  according  to  2K  17^",  Sargon  (but  see 
Winckler,  .4/</6s<.  Untersuchunqen,  100  U.)  brought 
colonists  to  Samaria.  Regarding  Avva  no  infor- 
mation is  to  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions 
(Schrader,  KAT''  281,  384  [COT''  i.  273,  ii.  8]). 
Hommel  {Expos.  Times,  April,  1898,  p.  330 f.) 
supports  the  view  that  Hena  and  Iwah  (or,  as  he 
prefers,  Avvah)  are  not  places  at  all,  but  the 
names  of  the  two  chief  gods  of  the  three  Syrian 
cities,  Hamath,  Arpad,  and  Sepharvaim.  (For 
the  grounds  of  this  conclusion  and  the  various 
stages  through  which  he  holds  the  MT  to  have 
passed  before  reaching  its  present  form  in  2  K 
17''"-,  see  the  article  just  cited).  Winckler  {op. 
cit.),  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  the 
parallelism,  not  to  speak  of  other  reasons,  requires 

•  The  identification  of  the  name  Jetur  or  Itursan  with  the 
modem  Jedur  (i.0.  Q«dur)  to  the  S.  of  Damagcus,  is  philolo^caUy 
inipoeaibla. 


in  2  K  18"  19"  (  =  I8  37")  one  place  name,  which, 
judging  from  the  variety  of  L.XX  readings,  hai 
been  ill  preserved,  but  mav  have  been  Avvah  or 
Iwah,  and  must  have  designated  a  city  coming 
within  the  sphere  of  vision  of  the  Jews — probably 
situated,  like  Sepharvaim,  in  Syria. 

J  A.  Selbie. 
lYY  (k((T(j-os,  hedera). — This  plant  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus.  The  Jews  were  comi)elkd,  at  the  time  of 
the  feast  of  this  god,  to  carry  ivy  in  procession  in 
his  honour  (2  Mac  6').  The  '  corruptible  crown  ' 
(1  Co  ff")  of  the  Isthmian  games  was  sometimes 
made  of  its  leaves,  at  other  times  it  was  a  garland 
of  pine.  The  ivy,  Hedera  Helix,  L.,  grows  wild  in 
Pal.  and  Syri.a,  and  climbs  up  the  faces  of  the  clid's 
along  the  coast  and  to  the  middle  zone  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  G.  E.  POST. 

lYE-ABARIM  (o-iji^rr  "m  '  lyim  of  the  regions 
beyond,'  distinguishing  this  place  from  tlie  lim  of 
Jos  15-*). — The  station  following  Oboth  mentioned 
in  Nu  21"  33"  and  described  (21")  as  'in  the 
wilderness  which  is  before  Moab  toward  the  sun- 
rising,'  and  more  briefly  (33")  as  '  in  the  border  of 
Moab.'  Nothin"  is  known  as  to  its  position 
beyond  these  indications.  Tlie  versions,  though 
allording  no  geographical  inform.ation,  are  interest- 
ing in  their  renderings  of  the  first  word  ;  the  LXX 
of  21"  has  XoXvXei  B,  with  a  variant  'Xx^Xyal  in  A, 
and  (perhaps)  E,  and  in  33-"-"  Tal.  The  Syriac 
takes  tlie  word  as  yM  'fountain,'  Targ.  Onk."  lijvs 
nnc  as  its  equivalent  in  21"  and  33",  and  in  33". 
This  word  is  used  for  a  ford  or  passage  in  Targ. 
of  1  S  13-^  14*,  and  in  Targ.  Jon.  of  Gn  32-.  See, 
further,  Dillm.  on  Nu  21'".         A.  T.  Chapman. 

lYIM  (c"p  'heaps'  or  'rains').— Short  form  of 
lye-abarim  in  Nu  33".  See  lye-abariin  for  render- 
ings of  the  VSS. 

lYYAR  (TN,  'Irf/)).— See  Time. 

IZHAR  (ins;  '  fresh  oil  '  or  '  shining  '). — Son  of 
Kohath  the  son  of  Levi,  E.x  6'»-  -',  Nu  3"  16'  P, 
1  Ch  6=-  '8-  ^  23'^-  " ;  patron.  Izharites,  Nu  3=',  1  Ch 
2422  26^'  ^. 

IZLIAH  (.lij'^r,  AV  Jezliah).— A  Benjamite,  head 
of  a  '  father's  house,'  1  Ch  8'*.    See  Genealogy. 

IZRAHIAH  (n;n-ii:  'J"  will  arise  or  shine').— A 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  7'  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 

IZRAHITES  (rrim).— GentUic  name  in  1  Ch  27', 
but  sliould  probably  be  read  'n-iv.^,  which  is  possibly 
another  form  of  'rriicr  Zerahites  w."- ".  See 
Genealogy. 

IZRI  (is:).— Chief  of  one  of  the  Levitical  choirs, 
1  Ch  25",  called  in  v.^  Zeri.    See  Genealogy. 

IZZIAH  (TV  'J"  >vill  sprinkle'?)  AV  Jeziah.- 
One  of  those  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ez3 
10-^),  called  ia  1  Es  9^  leddias.     See  Genealooy. 
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J. — The  symbol  used  by  critics  for  the  Jahwistic 
document.    See  Hexateuch. 

JAAKAN.— SeeBEEROTH-BEN'K-jAAKAN. 

JAAKOBAH  (n;pjr).— A  Simeonite  prince,  1  Ch 
4",    See  Genealogy. 

JAALA  (K^2-  Neh  7")  or  JAALAH  (nS;-:  Ezr  2«). 
— Tlie  name  of  a  familj'  of  the  '  sons  of  Solomons 
servants'  who  returned  to  Palestine  with  Zerub- 
babel.    In  1  Ea  S*"  Jeeli.    See  Genealogy. 

JAAR  {in:). — Usually  in  OT  a  common  noun, 
meaning  forest  or  wooded  height,  e.g.  Jos  17'^, 
Hos  2".  Once  only  as  projier  name,  KVm  of 
I's  1.32»  'We  found  it  in  tlie  held  of  Jaar.'  Here, 
according'  to  some  of  the  best  authorities,  it  is  a 
jioetical  name  for  Kirialli-jearini,  'forest  town.' 
cf.  I's  78"  'field  of  Zoan.'  Tlie  name  of  this  place 
ap|iears  in  several  forms,  see  Jos  lo'-"",  2  S  6",  and 
in  1  Ch  13°  an  account  is  given  of  the  bringing  up  of 
the  ark  from  Kiriath-jearim,  wliere  it  had  lain  for 
twenty  years  after  its  restoration  by  the  I'hilis- 
tin<s.  "file  rendering  of  this  obscure  verse, — con- 
jectured to  be  a  fragment  of  antique  song, — which 
was  lirst  suggested  bj'  Kiihniil.and  has  been  adopted 
by  Uelitzscli,  Perowne,  and  most  moderns,  would 
make  it  run  thus:  'We  heard  of  it  (the  ark)  as 
I'ting  at  Ephrathah,  we  found  it  in  the  field  of 
.laar  [i.e.  Kiriath-jearim).'  Baethgen,  however, 
iinderstands  the  word  as  an  appellative,  'auf 
waldigem  Gefilde '  (cf .  LXX  iv  rats  Saadji  toO  Spu/joC, 
Hnd  Jerome  'in  regione  saltus';  so  KV  (text)  'in 
the  field  of  the  wood  '),  referring  '  it '  to  the  oath  of 
1  lavid  quoted  in  vv.'-',  reailing  '  published '  (mjusm) 
for  '  found  '  (.ii;nsc),  and  supposing  the  '  wooded 
tield '  to  be  a  poetical  designation  of  the  country  at 
large.  Similarly  Ew.  (so  Targ.),  though  he  ex- 
plains the  '  field  of  the  wood  '  of  Lebanon  as  repre- 
senting N.  Palestine.  However,  the  general  drift 
of  the  reference  to  the  ark  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

W.  T.  Davison. 

JAARE-OREGIM  {c-j-in  'TJi;  ;  BA  'Apiapyd/i,  other 
MSS  'Apupl ;  sidtu,9  poli/mitarius),  according  to  2  S 
21",  a  Beth-lehemite,  the  father  of  Elhanan,  who 
slew  Goliath  the  Gittite.  If  is,  however,  highly 
probable  that  the  text  is  coriupt,  the  former  part 
of  the  name  being  a  mistake  for  Jair  ('H':  for  tv;), 
while  the  latter  half  (c':-in  orcjri'm  =  weavers)  luus 
been  accidentally  repeated  from  the  following  line. 
This  view,  which  is  supported  by  the  parallel 
passage  1  Ch20°(lJer6  Ty;|3  =  son  of  Jair;  Kethibh 
iiv;  13),  has  been  adopted  by  Thenius,  Wellli., 
Driver,  and  Budde.  Klostermann,  following  the 
reading  of  Lucian  ('EXXavdi'  viis  'laSotif  vloO  tou 
'EXepil],  prefers  to  restore  '  the  son  of  Dodai  the 
Beth-lehemite'  (-pn^n  n'3  -I'll  [?,  cf.  2  S  23").     The 

rendering  of  the  ^esliitta  (pCiCI  .<=^  Vo  jX)) 
probably  points  lo  tiie  same  text  as  the  Hebrew 
(omitting   Jaurc,,    tliough    the    Arabic,    which    is 

based  upon  it,  takes  the  second  word  (-  °^  N^-ri  - 
iloctus)  as  a  proprr  name  (Malaph).  Similarly  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  hardly  presupposes  a  dillercnt 
text,  since  its  rendering  'and  David  the  son  of 
Jesse,  the  weaver  of  the  veils  of  the  Imuse  of  the 
sanctuary,  wlio  was  of  liethlehem,  slew  Goliath 
the  Gittite '  (en''  r':cT  ncnpo  n'3  n'lnc  -no  t'  i3  nn  '■cpi 
nun'j  n'Sj  n'),  is  an  obvio\is  attempt  at  harmonizing 
the  present  text  with  1  S  17.    Jerome  seems  to 


have  read  iy:  =  sa/<fw,  instead  of  '-<z:  (Jaare),  and 
so  far  confirms  the  reading  of  1  Cli  20*.  For  a 
further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  1  Ch  20"  to 
1  S  17  and  to  2  S  21"*,  see  Samuel  (Books  of),  and 
Elhanan.  J.  K.  Stennino. 

JAARESHIAH  (n;?'-!;-,  perhaps  = 'J"  fattens,' 
AV  Jaresiah). — A  Benjamite  chief,  1  Ch  8-''. 

JAASIEL(Vri!'v:).— The 'ruler 'of  Benjamin,  ICh 
27-',  jiiob.  = '  J.  the  Hezobaite  '  (which  see)  of  11". 

JAASU  (is-i;  Ezr  10"  KctlUbh)  or  JAASAI  CrJ.:. 
Kcre,  so  KVm),  AV  Jaasau. — One  of  tliose  who 
had  married  foreign  wives  in  the  time  ctf  Ezra. 
LXX,  regardless  of  the  meaning,  rendered  xai 
iiroinaai'  ('and  they  did  '),  i.e.  li?;^:!  for  ii?i,:). 

JAAZANIAH  (in;jm:  2  K  25=»,  Ezk  8"  ;  .i.'W  Jer 
35^  Ezk  11',  '  J"hear3.'  See  also  Jezaniah.  LXX 
4  lv'2o-»,  B'OfoWas,  A.  Luc.  'UCoHas,  Ezk  8"  U',  Jer 
42^  [Heb.  i-^'l  B  'IfxoKlat).— I.  A  Judiean,  styled 
'son  of  the  Maacathite,'  one  of  the  military  com- 
manders who  came  to  Mizpah  to  give  in  their 
allegiance  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judali 
appointed  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (2  K  2o^  =  Jer  40* 
Jezaniah).  After  Ishmael,  son  of  Kethaniah, 
had  murdered  Gedaliah,  and  carried  ca|)tive  rlie 
Juda'ans  who  were  left  at  Mizpah,  Jaazaniah, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name,  appears  to  have 
joined  with  the  other  captains  of  tlie  forces  in 
giving  battle  to  Ishmael  and  recovering  the  captives 
(Jer  41"*).  Probably  also  he  was  one  of  those  w  ho 
determined,  aj^ainst  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, to  abandon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  to  lead  the 
remnant  of  the  people  down  into  Ejjypt  (Jer  42). 

2.  A  chieftain  of  the  clan  of  tlie  Kechabites, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  commands  of  his  ancestor 
Jonadab  was  tested  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  an 
example  to  the  people  of  Judah  (Jer  ,35*). 

3.  Son  of  Shaphan,  who  appeared  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  as  ringleader  of  seventy  of  the  elders  of 
Israel  in  the  practice  of  secret  idolatry  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Ezk  8"). 

i.  Son  of  Azzur,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people 
at  Jerusalem,  against  whose  counsels  Ezekiel  was 
commanded  by  J  '  to  prophesy  (Ezk  U'"-). 

C.  F.  BURNEV. 

JAAZIAH  (ii.-i;';).— A  son  of  Merari,  1  Ch  24*='. 
The  text  is  hopelessly  corrupt.  (Cf.  Berth,  and 
Oettli,  utl  loc.  ;  Kittel's  proposed  restoration  of  the 
text  and  note  in  Haupt's  Hacred  Buuks  of  UT ; 
and  Kautzsch's  AT,  ad  loc.).     See  GenealouV. 

JAAZIEL  (^K'ly:).— A  Levite  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  psaltery,  1  Ch  15",  called  in  v.-»Aziel.  Kittel 
(see  note,  ail  loc,  in  Haupt's  UliO'l')  would  correct 
the  text  in  both  instances  to  S)<'|!{  Uzziel. 

JABAL  (Sj:,  LXX  A  'lu^A,  E  'laS^S,  Luc. 
'Iw,ij)\). — Son  of  Laniech  by  .\dah,  and  originator o/ 
the  nomadic  form  of  life,  Gn  4"  (J)  Sit  Kunig  in 
Exjios.  y'lHWis,  May,  IS'.tS,  p.  347'.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  is  quite  uncertain  ;  for  conjectures  see 
Dillm.  ad  loc.  and  Ball  in  SiiUT. 

JABBOK  (p::;,  'loiSi*).— Onoof  the  principal  rivers 
of  1'..  Palestine,  now  called  W'aily  iiirhn  from  the 
bluish  ciilour  of  its  water.  Its  course  may  Im 
indicated  thus  :  take  on  a  iiinp  a  ixiint  18  miles  E. 
of  the  .lordan  on  the  latitude  of  S'Ablus,  and  from 
it  draw  a  line  18  miles  long  due  south.     On  this 
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line  as  diameter,  and  to  tlio  E.  of  it,  draw  a  semi- 
circle;  and  from  the  N.  end  of  its  diameter  (the 
point  originally  taken)  draw  a  line  inclining 
slii;htlj'  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  .Jor(hin 
valley  (liere  about  5  miles  from  the  river)  ;  and 
from  tliat  edge  draw  a  line  in  a  S.W.  direction  to 
the  Jordan.  The  figure  will  give  aiiproximately 
the  course  of  Wudy  Zerka,  though  in  its  numerous 
windings  it  continually  deviates  fiom  the  outline 
figure  above  indicated.  In  its  ui)i)er  .semicircular 
portion  it  forms  a  boundary  between  east  and  west ; 
while  in  its  lower  portion  it  forms  a  boundary 
between  nortli  and  south.  These  two  portions 
are  referred  to  in  Nu  21",  where  the  territory 
of  Sihon  is  described  as  extending  '  from  Arnon 
unto  Jabl)ok,  even  unto  the  children  of  Amnion  ' ; 
i.e.  the  lower  portion  of  the  .Jabbok  formed  the  N. 
boundary,  wliile  tlie  ujiper  portion  formed  the  E. 
boundary  of  Sihon's  kingdom  ;  and  the  verse  may 
be  ni.ade  clear  by  inserting  'northwards'  after 
Jabbok  and  '  eastwards '  after  Amnion.  Tlie  upper 
portion  is  referreil  to  in  Dt  2^',  where  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Amnion  is  described  as  'all  the 
side  of  the  river  Jabljok.'  The  river  Jabbok  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  boundary  DtS'",  Jos  12-,  Jg  11"- '-. 
One  remarkable  incident  in  the  patriarclial 
narratives  is  connected  with  this  river.  Jacob, 
after  sending  all  that  he  had  over  the  stream,  was 
left  alone  to  wrestle  with  the  mysterious  visitor, 
and  to  jirevail  (Gn  .'G-^'-  referred  to  in  Hos  12*).  The 
Heb.  wonl  for  wrestling  (from  the  root  P3n),  which 
is  used  only  here,  is  similar  in  sound  to  Jabbok, 
and  it  is  intended  that  the  name  of  the  river 
should  call  to  mind  this  instance  of  favour  shown 
to  tlie  ancestor  of  the  chosen  race.  A  probable 
derivation  of  tlie  word  is  from  the  root  ppi  '  pour 
out.'  The  river  .Jabbok  is  mentioned  only  in 
connexion  with  Jacob,  and  as  a  boundary  existing 
at  the  time  of  Lsrael's  ajipearance  E.  of  Jordan,  in 
the  pas.sages  already  noted.        A.  T.  Chapman. 

JABESH  (wj;). — Father  of  Shallum,  who  usurped 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the  assassination  of  king 
Zecliariah  (2  K  IS'"-  '"■  "). 

JABESH-GILEAD  (nv'-J  02;,  also  ci;  or  v'5'  alone 
in  IS  il'-a.5.«.w  3ii2.i3_  j  ch  10>=).— While  the 
history  of  this  East  Jordan  city  as  furnished  in  the 
Bible  IS  meagre,  it  gives  us  vivid  pictures  of  both 
tragic  and  tender  scenes  in  ancient  Hebrew  life. 
In  tlie  early  period  of  Jewish  history  it  seems  to 
have  been  prominent,  and  later  to  have  fallen  into 
insignificance.  Its  first  appearance  is  when  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  made  a  raid  upon  it  with 
a  powerful  force,  put  all  the  males  and  married 
women  to  death,  destroyed  the  city,  and  carried 
ofi  400  virgins,  who  became  wives  to  the  Ben- 
jamites  (Jg  21 ).  Afterwards,  wlien  it  had  regained 
its  position  of  importance,  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Ammonites  under  Naliash,  when  Saul,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  appealed  for  succour,  came  quickly 
with  his  army  and  utterly  routed  the  enemy 
(IS  11).  Later,  when  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
slain  in  the  disaster  at  Mount  Gilboa,  and  their 
bodies  were  being  ill-treated  by  the  Philistine 
conquerors,  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  rushed  into 
the  face  of  death,  recovered  the  bodies,  and  saw- 
that  they  were  cared  for  in  the  kindest  ni.anner 
and  buried  with  proper  honours  (1  S  31).  David, 
when  he  was  made  king  at  Hebron,  remembered 
this  act,  and  sent  special  messengers  with  com- 
mendatory blessings  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead 
for  their  heroic  devotion  to  Saul  (2  S  2').  Sub- 
sequently the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were 
brought  thence  by  David  and  buried  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin  (2  S  21'="). 

iS'o  doubt  the  name  Jabesh  is  preserved  in  the 
modem  Yabis,  and  when  on  the  line  of  this  stream 


in  the  Gilead  bills  one  is  near  the  site  of  tliij 
ancient  city,  liobhison  (Bill'-  iii.  Sl'Jf. )  suggeste« 
a  [ilace,  ctl-Dcir,  lying  south  of  Wady  Yabis  ;  but 
this  has  no  ancient  ruins,  and,  besides,  it  is  some 
distance  oil  the  main  road.  l>"roin  researches  made 
in  this  region  bj'  the  present  writer,  a  more  a]i|iro- 
priale  place  would  seem  to  be  Miri/iimin,  a  point 
north  of  Wady  Yabis  on  the  ancient  road  leading 
over  the  mountain,  wlicre  there  are  massive  ancient 
remains.  This  is  about  7  miles  from  Pella,  and 
corresponds  to  the  statement  of  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  (268.  81),  our  best  nntliority  in  the 
absence  of  anv  special  biblical  indications  as  to  its 
site  (Merrill,  iiast  0/  tlie  Jon/an,  ji.  4S9). 

S.  Merrill. 

JABEZ  ([■;;,•;). — A  descendant  of  Judah,  who  w.is 
'more  honourable  than  his  brethren.'  His  name 
is  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  bare  luiii  with 
sorrow  (3>i'  'Ozeb),  1  Ch  4".  The  same  play  ujion 
words  recurs  in  his  prayer  or  vow  in  the  expression 
■?s;(  -n^j^  '  that  it  be  not  to  my  sorroic,'  v.'".  (On 
the  correctness  of  MT  see  Killcl's  note,  ad  toe,  in 
Haupt's  SBOT,  and  on  the  po.ssibility  of  a  clause 
ha^Tng  dropped  out,  Kautzsc-li,  ad  luc,  in  his  AT). 

J.  A.  Ski.bie. 

JABEZ  (I'Sy:). — A  place  inhabited  by  scribes, 
apparently  in  Judah,  1  Ch  2".  The  site  is  un- 
known. 

JABIN  (I'5;  'discerning,'  'la.pcli>,'laptls).—i.  King 
of  Hazor  in  N.  Palestine,  defeated  by  Joshua  at 
the  Waters  of  Meroni  [Jos  U'-"  (JE) '"-'»  (p-)]. 

2.  .Jabiu,  '  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  in 
Hazor,'  occurs  again  in  Jg  4.  He  takes  no  part  in 
the  battle  of  the  Kishon,  nor  is  he  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  song  (.Ig  5).  The  introduction  of  Jabin 
and  of  Hazor  into  this  narrative  creates  manj' 
ditliculties,  and  tlie  title  '  king  of  Canaan '  arouses 
suspicion.  The  probability  is  that  two  traditions 
relating  to  Jabin  and  Sisera  have  been  united,  and 
harmonized  by  making  Sisera  the  captain  of  Jabin's 
host  (cf.  Ps  83'- '",  which  implies  the  union  of  the 
two  traditions).  The  Jabin  tradition  probably  pre- 
served an  account  of  the  early  struggles  of  Naiihtali 
and  Zebulun  for  their  territory  in  the  north.  The 
two  clans  had  made  Kedesli  their  licadquarters,  and 
successfully  defeated  Jabin  king  of  Hazor,  who 
had  combined  with  the  neighbouring  Canaanitea 
to  resist  the  intruders.  This  tradition  forms  the 
basis  of  the  battle  of  Merom  in  Jos  11,  which  has 
been  generalized  by  the  Deut.  redactor,  and  treated 
as  the  conquest  of  N.  Palestine  by  Joshua  and  all 
Israel.  G.  A.  CoOKE. 

JABNEEL  (Snj^:  '  El  causeth  to  build,'  B  Ae^xd, 
A  'Ia/3>'i)\,  for  other  forms  see  below;  in  Apocr. 
'ia/ii'eia  or  -ta  or  -vv-,  Jcbncel,  Jabnia,  Jamnia). — 1. 
A  town  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah,  near  the 
sea,  mentioned  after  Ekron,  Shikkeron,  and  Mount 
Baalah  (Jos  15").  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  lists 
of  cities  of  Judah,  Dan,  or  Simeon  in  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  but  in  Jos  15*''  LXX  substitutes  Yeixvi  (B) 
or  'lefj-val  (A),  Jabneh,  for  MT  rv;^  'even  unto  the 
sea.'  It  does  not  appear  again  in  the  OT  until  2  Ch 
26',  where  under  the  name  of  Jabneh  (n:?:,  LXX  B 
'k^evinip,  A  'lajSeis)  it  is  captured  alon"  with  Gath 
and  Ashdod  from  the  Philistines  by  king  Uzziah, 
and  its  wall  broken  down.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  i. 
22)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
in  company  with  Gath  and  Ekron,  and  mentions 
it  w-ith  the  inland  towns  Marisisa  and  Ashdod  in 
contradistinction  to  the  maritime  towTis  Gaza, 
Joppa,  and  Dora  [Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4  ;  BJ  I.  vii.  7).  It 
is  spoken  of  (Jth  2^)  under  the  name  of  Jemnaan 
as  in  fear  and  dread  of  Holofenies.  Under  the 
name  Jamnia  (1  Mac  4'*  5"  10""  15*)  it  is  referred 
to  as  a  garrison,  with  plains  near  it,  Gorgias  in 
command  (^r!<.   xil.    viii.  6).      In   2  Mac    12*- "•  *" 
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Judas  Maccabceua  set  fire  to  tlie  haven  and  navy  of 
Janmia,  so  that  the  light  of  the  lire  was  seen  at 
Jerusalem,  240  furlongs  oil'.  Pliny  (HN  v.  13) 
speaks  of  the  two  Jamnias  'Jamnes  duse,  altera 
inlus,'  and  places  them  between  Azotus  and  Joppa. 
See  lielaud,  yai.  p.  823.  Ptolemy  (v.  IG)  speaks  of 
the  port  of  the  Jamnites  between  Azotus  and 
Joppa,  and  subsequently  mentions  Jarania  among 
the  cities  of  Juda?a. 

In  common  with  Ashkelon,  Azotus,  and  Gaza,  the 
harbour  or  naval  arsenal  of  Jamnia  bore  the  name 
of  Mnjuinas  (Reland,  p.  590  f.;  Raumer,  Kenrick, 
Pha'.nirin  •  Le  t2uien,C'n(;niC7iWs<. ).  Jamnia  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  (c.  B.C.  142)  by  Simon 
Maccabanis  (Ant.  XIII.  vi.  ";  BJl.  ii.  2),  and  it 
was  restored  (n.c.  63)  to  its  inhabitants  by  Pompey 
{Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4) ;  it  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  (c.  B.C. 
57)  b}'  Gabinius  (BJ  l.  viii.  4),  and  was  given  to  the 
Jews  by  Augustus  (B.C.  30).  Herod  bequeathed 
(B.C.  4)  Jamnia  {Ant.  xvil.  viii.  1)  to  Salome  his 
sister,  and  she  left  it  with  all  its  toparchy  to  Julia 
the  wife  of  Augustus  Ciesar  {Ant.  xvill.  ii.  2;  B.J 
II.  ix.  1).  Philo  Judseus  (de  Legat.  ad  Gaium,  0pp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  575)  states  that  in  this  town,  the  most 
populous  of  Judiea,  a  Koman  oflicer  named  Capito 
raised  an  altar  of  mud  for  the  deification  of  the 
emperor  Caligula  ;  the  Jews  demolished  the  altar, 
and  the  incensed  emperor  forth\vith  ordered  an 
equestrian  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  in  tlie 
Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem  (c.  A.D.  37).  Strabo 
(Bk.  16,  '  Syria ')  states  that  lamneia  and  the  settle- 
ments around  were  so  populous  that  they  could 
furnish  40,000  soldiers.  The  Talmud  abounds  with 
references  to  the  learned  Rabbins  who  frequented 
the  school  at  Janmia.  Milman  {Hist,  of  Jews) 
states  that  it  contained  a  school  of  Jewish  learning 
which  obtained  great  authority,  and  whether  from 
the  rank  and  character  of  its  head,  or  from  the 
assemblage  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Sanhedrin,  who  formed  a  sort  of  community  in 
that  place,  it  was  looked  upon  with  great  respect 
and  veneration  by  the  Jews  who  remained  in 
Palestine.  This  school  was  subsequently  suppressed 
by  the  Romans,  owin"  to  the  imprudent  speeches  of 
the  fiery  Simon  ben-Jochai.  Before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion the  Sanhedrin  escaped  the  general  ^vreck. 
Before  the  formation  of  the  siege,  it  had  followed 
Gamaliel,  its  Nasi,  or  Prince,  to  Jabneh  (Jamnia  ; 
Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews).  According  to  tradition 
also,  the  great  Gamaliel  was  buried  in  Jamnia, 
and  his  tomb  was  visited  by  Parchi  in  the  14th  cent. 
In  the  time  of  Eusehins,  Jamnia  was  but  a  small 
]ilaee  of  little  importance.  It  gave  a  bishoj)  to  the 
Council  of  Nic.va,  and  had  still  a  bishop  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  (Epi{)h.  adv.  llrrr.  ii.  730). 

The  Cnisaders  found  the  ruins  called  Hjclin  (A.D. 
1 144,  William  of  Tyre),  where  they  built  the  fortress 
Ibulin  (corrupted  from  Jabneel),  mistaking  it  for 
Gath,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  French  familj'  of 
d'Ibelin,  one  of  whom,  Jean,  count  of  Jalla  and 
Ashkelon,  restored  (c.  1255)  the  famous  code  of  the 
'Assises  of  Jerusalem,'  originally  composed  by 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (Gibbon,  ch.  58  ;  Samut.  1.  iii. 
p.  xii,  c.  58).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  {c.  A.n.  1163) 
identified  Ibelln,  three  parasangs  south  of  JafTa,  as 
the  ancient  Jabneh,  and  states  that  the  site  of  the 
schools  might  still  be  traced  there  {Early  Travels, 
p.  87).  The  Ilin.  Ant.  places  Jamnia  12  Ml",  from 
l)iospolis(Lydda)  and  Joppa,  20  Ml",  from  Ashkelon, 
and  36  MP.  from  Gaza.  It  was  on  the  old  road 
from  Joppa  to  Ashkelon,  through  Janmia  and 
Azotus  [t'cutinger  Tables) ;  another  road  led  to  it 
from  Diospolis. 

The  modem  village  of  Yehnak  stands  on  the  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Jamnia.  It  occu|iies  a  strong  site, 
170  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  an  isolated  rounded  hill, 
south  of  the  Wady  RCibln,  in  the  position  assigned  to 


it  by  the  Itin.  Ant.,  and  the  old  road  from  Jalla  tc 
Ashkelon  passes  by  it.  The  houses  are  of  mud,  but 
there  are  interesting  ruins  of  a  church  and  also  of  a 
mosque  erected  by  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  The 
ancient  Majumns  or  harbour  of  Jamnia  is  situated 
immediately  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  KClbin. 
The  port  seems  to  have  been  double,  and  entered  by 
narrow  passages  as  at  Tyre  and  Jalla.  The  northern 
bay  is  some  400  i)aces  across  (north  and  south), 
(lanked  with  a  rocky  promontory  on  each  side. 
The  southern  bay  is  larger,  and  on  the  promontory 
south  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  ed-Uubbeh.  A  large 
reef  is  visible  outside,  beneath  the  water  {SWP 
vol.  ii.  p.  200).  The  port  would  seem  to  be  natur- 
ally better  than  any  alonj;  the  coast  of  Palestine 
south  of  Ca'.sarea.  A  very  little  trouble  in  clearing 
a  pas.sage  through  the  reefs  would  probably  render 
the  Minet  liiibin  a  better  port  than  Jalla,  as  the 
reefs  are  farther  from  the  beach  (Conder,  I'EFSt, 
1875,  p.  168).  The  harvests  about  Yebnah  are  very 
abundant,  and  the  giound  is  of  surprising  fertility 
(Land  and  Book).  The  present  writer  (BEFSt, 
1875,  p.  181)  suggests  that  Yebnah  or  Ibnah  may 
be  the  modem  equivalent  of  Libnah  as  well  as 
Jabneel.  Libnah  was  given  over  to  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron  (Jos  21",  1  Ch  6"),  within  the 
bo\indary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  has  not 
been  identified,  though  supposed  to  be  near  Beer- 
sheba.  Both  Jabneh  (Jos  15''  B)  and  Libnah  appear 
as  Xtfjivi  in  the  LXX. 

LiTERATURB.— Lo  Quien,  OrUm  Chrift.  rol.  Iii. ;  Ilin.  Ant.; 
0/iom.  g.v.  'la/x»i.(K  ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  TraveU  ;  Li);hlfoot, 
0pp.  ;  Milman,  //iV(.  o/  Jewg  ;  Scpp,  Jer.  u.  dan  UL  ;  .Stral>o ; 
Pliny ;  Philo,  df  Legat.  ad  Gaium  ;  Kpinhanius,  adv.  Utrr.  lib. 
ii.  730 ;  Grau,  Oesch.  der  Juden ;  Neubauer,  G^og.  du  Taiin. 
73  fl. ;  Schiirer,  UJ}-  ii.  L  78  f. ;  Gu^rin,  Judde,  ii.  66  fl. 

2.  (B  'l((f>0aimt,  A  'lojSuJX,  Jabna-cl).  It  appears 
in  Jos  19"  in  connexion  with  Adami-nekeb  and 
Lakkum  as  part  of  the  northern  boundary-  of 
Naphtali,  Lakkum  being  near  the  Jordan.  "There 
is  no  clue  to  identifying  its  position.  Conder 
(Handbook  to  the  Bible,  p.  209)  gives  the  following 
identifications  to  the  places  in  Jos  19**: — 

Heleph  is  probably  Beit  LIf,  at  the  edge  of  the 
higher  mountains  towards  the  west.  Adami  is  the 
ruin  Adain ;  Nckeb  (the  Talmudic  Tziidetha, 
Talm.  Jerus.  Mcgilla/i  i.  1)  is  the  ruin  Seiyftdeh  ; 
Jabneel  (the  Caphar  Yama  of  the  Talnmd)  is 
Yemma,  7  miles  south  of  Tiberias  in  Naiihtali 
{SU'P  i.  p.  365).  The  Variorum  Bible,  however, 
gives  '  Adami-hannekeb,'  i.e.  'Adami  in  the  pass.' 
Schwarz  (p.  144)  places  Kefr  Yamah  ('  the  vdlage 
by  the  sea')  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Cialilee  ;  and  Neubauer  {CUog.  du  Talmud,  p.  225) 
places  it  between  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  thus 
apparently  agreeing  with  Conder  in  the  identification 
of  yeni ma  as  Jabneel.  Josephus  speaks  of  'la/ivcia 
(  Vita,  37)  or  'laixnW  {BJ  II.  xx.  6)  as  a  rocky  fastness 
in  Upper  Galilee  which  he  fortified,  together  with 
Merotu,  Achabari,  and  Seph  (cf.  BJ  II.  vi.  3). 

C.  Wakuen. 

JABNEH.— See  Jabneel. 

JACAN  (tjv:)— A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  6",  AV 
Jachan.    See  Genealogy. 

JACHIN  (I-;;).— 1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon,  Gn  46>*, 
Ex  6".  1m  1  Ch  4"  ho  is  called  Jarib  (:-^:).  but 
Kittel  corrects  this  lo  Jachin.  In  Nu  26'''  the 
patronymic  Jachinites  occurs.  2.  Ejionvm  of  a 
priestly  family,!  Ch  9'°,  Neb  ll'o.     SeeGENEALOOV. 

JACHIN. — One  of  the  brazen  pillars  elected  in 
front  of  Solomon's  temple,  that  on  the  right  (look- 
ing eastwani)  or  south  of  the  porch,  see  1  K  7-', 
2  Ch  3",  Jer  62".  See  for  particulars  BoAZ  and 
Temple. 
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JACINTH  {vdKiveot,  hi/acinthus),  one  of  the 
foumlation  stones  of  the  New  Jerus.ilem  (Kev 
21"),  KVm  '  sapphire.'  The  uncertainty  which 
Burrounds  the  real  meaning  of  many  of  the 
precious  stones  named  in  tlie  Bible  applies  also 
to  the  jacinth  ;  this  was  inevitable  in  an  age  when 
the  principles  of  chemistry  and  crystallography 
were  unknowii.  According  to  C.  W.  King  (An<. 
Hist,  of  Gems,  p.  167),  the  jacinth  comes  to  us 
from  the  Italian  giacinto,  and  this  from  the  Latin 
hyacinthtis.  In  medineval  times  the  jacinth  seems 
to  have  been  a  gem  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  some- 
times tinged  blue  or  purple  : — characteristics  which 
belong  to  varieties  of  quartz,  such  as  the  cairn- 
gorm and  ametli3'st  :  and  it  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  for  intagli  in  early  times, 
ami  by  the  Romans  for  cameos.  According  to 
Pliny  {UN  xxi.  26),  '  Hyacinthus  in  Gallia  eximie 
provenit.  Hoc  ibi  pro  cocco  hysginum  tingitur.' 
The  dye  hysginum  is  usually  translated  '  blue.' 

The  modem  hyacinth  includes  the  bright-red 
varieties  of  zircon  ;  a  silicate  of  zirconia  with  a 
little  oxide  of  iron.  It  crj'stallizes  in  the  form  of 
a  square  prism  or  octahedron,  and  is  found  at 
Assouan  on  the  Nile,  Auvergne,  Bohemia,  and 
other  volcanic  countries.  Large  crystals  have 
been  obtained  from  Siberia  and  Ceylon. 

E.  Hull. 

JACKAL. — This  word  is  not  found  in  the  text  of 
AV.  It  occurs  in  text  of  RV  as  the  equivalent  of 
tanntm  (Is  34",  Jer  9"  10^2  49**  51",  Mic  I*),  which 
is  tr.  AV  'dragon.'  We  prefer  in  these  passages 
the  tr.  wolves  (see  Dr.^gon  1).  In  one  passage  (.Jer 
14')  RV  text  tr.  tanntm,  'jackals,'  marg.  'the 
crocodile,'  AV  text  'dragons.'  In  two  places  (Is 
13M  3414)  Q.-x  'iyyim  Is  wrouglv  tr''  in  AV  'wild 
beasts  of  the  islands,'  RV  'w"olves.'  The  word 
'iyytm,  however,  is  etj'mologically  equivalent  to 
the  Arab.  ben(it-dwa,  which  means  jackals.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  so  tr''  here.  If 
our  views  are  accepted,  the  first  passage  would  read 
'and  the  jackals  {'iyyim)  shall  cry  in  their  castles, 
and  the  wolves  (tannim)  in  their  pleasant  palaces,' 
and  the  second  (including  latter  clause  of  v.'')  '  an 
habitation  for  wolves  {tannim),  a  court  for  ostriches, 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  meet  with 
the  jackals  {'iyyim),' 

Jackal  also  occurs  in  RVm  as  the  equivalent  of 
shU'M  (Jg  \b\  Neh  4',  Ps  63'",  La  5'»),  text  AV  and 
RV  'fox.'  See  Moore  on  Jg  15^,  and  art.  Fox, 
p.  64*,  where  the  meaning  of  shu'&l  is  more  fully 
discussed.  G.  E.  Post. 

JACOB  (apy^:  '  supnlanter'  [see  below] ;  la/cw^). — 
1.  Son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  also  called  Israel, 
the  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  who  were  the 
reputed  ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  history  of  Jacob  is  contained  in  parts  of 
Gn  25''-50'^ — the  narrative  being  chiefly  JE,  the 

Eassages  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  Jacob)  which 
elong  to  P  being  25='">  26*^-  ^  27'^-28»  29--'-  ^s  3118b 
(from  'and  all'),  33'*'  34  (partly:  see  below), 
35»-u>.ii>.m.28«  36  (in  the  main:  v.*^'  in  particular 
belong  here),  37'-^  (to  'Jacob'),  46""  47'>-*'  (to 
'dwell'),  '-"•«!>  (from  'and  they'),  =«  483-»-'  49" 
(to  'sons'),  =8"  (from  'and  blessed  them'),  s^-s^ 
SC-- ".  As  in  most  other  places  in  Gn,  P  gives 
little  more  than  a  skeleton  of  the  facts,  the 
picturesque,  lifelike  narratives  are  almost  en- 
tirely the  work  of  J  and  E.  J  and  E  are  here 
closely  interwoven  :  the  distinction  between  them 
Toll  be  noted  where  necessary  ;  but  in  general  these 
two  narratives  appear  to  have  covered  largely,  when 
intact,  the  same  ground,  and,  though  exhibiting 
sometimes  divergent  traditions,  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially similar  in  their  contents. 

The  birth  of  Jacob  is  recounted  in  Gn  25^"". 
*  Perhaps  also  fragments  in  30i«-  4^  »i>.  »fc  368. 


Isaac  must  be  pictured  as  still  dwelling  by  the 
well  Heer-lahai-roi,  near  Beersheba  (25'"') ;  Re- 
bekah, like  Sarah  before  her,  was  barren  ;  lint  in 
consequence  of  Isaac's  prayer  to  J",  she  became 
fruitful.  The  Hebrews  loved  to  picture  the  char- 
acters and  fortunes  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they 
were  themselves  acquainted,  as  foreshadowed  in 
their  ancestors  (ef.  Gn  9-^--''  16'^) :  and  in  the  case 
of  the  ancestors  of  Israel  and  Edom  the  rivalry 
which  became  such  a  marked  feature  in  latei 
generations,  began  even  before  their  birth.  The 
twin  fathers  of  the  two  nations  struggled  together 
in  the  womb :  their  mother,  concerned  at  such  an 
ill-omened  occurrence,  went  to  inquire  of  J", — we 
may  suppose,  at  the  sanctuary  of  Beersheba  (21^ 
2ga-23)_  _  and  received  in  answer  the  oracular 
declaration,  couched  in  poetical  form  : — 

TSvo  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 

And  two  peoples  even  from  thy  bowels  shall  be  parted  asunder ;  • 
And  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people, 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

When  the  time  came  for  Rebekah  to  be  delivered, 
the  elder  of  the  twins,  we  read,  was  born  with  the 
hand  of  the  younger  holding  his  heel, — i.e.  en- 
deavouring to  hold  him  back,  and  to  secure  the 
first  place  for  himself  :  so  early  did  Jacob's  charac- 
teristic nature  display  itself.  From  this  circum- 
stance, it  is  said,  he  was  called  Jacob  (^pu:),  i.e. 
'  one  who  takes  by  the  heel,'  '  endeavours  to  trip 
up  or  supplant,'  from  npy  '  a  heel.' 

This,  at  least,  is  the  idea  which  the  name  Jacob  suggested  to 
the  Hebrew  car.  Dpy  is  'to  take  by  the  heel,'  Uos  I'J^'-if  (with 
allusion  to  the  same  occurrence),  'to  trip  up,'  'supplant,'  fig. 
'  to  defraud.' '  deceive,"  Jer  93(-i), '  trust  ye  not  in  any  brother,  (or 
every  brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and  every  neighbour  will  go 
about  with  slandere';  3*1?];  Jer  17**  is  'deceitful,'  and  -i;?;^ 
2K  101s*  is  'Bubtilty.'  It  is  another  question  whether  this 
explanation  expresses  the  actual  meaning  of  the  name.  It  has 
been  supposed,  for  instance,  that  Jacob  is  really  an  elliptical 
form  oi  Jakoh'fl:  in  this  case  El,  'God,'  would  be  the  subject 
of  the  verb  (like  IshmaU,  *  God  heareth,'  Itrd'il,  *  God  per- 
sisteth,*  i'erahm^'ct,  'God  is  compassionate '),t  and  the  word 
might  be  explained  from  the  Arab.  '  God  follows,'  or  (from  conj. 
IVT)  '  God  rewards.'  t  In  fact  there  is  now  evidence  that  the 
name  is  much  older  than  the  dat«  at  which,  according  to  the 
Biblical  narrative,  Jacob  must  have  lived :  Mr.  Pinches  has 
found  on  contract  tablets  of  the  age  of  Khammurabi  (c.  2300  B.C.) 
the  personal  name  i'a'kub.ilu  (analogous  to  Yashup-iht,  yarbi- 
till,  VattUik-Uu,  Yakbar-iUi,  etc.,  of  the  same  age);§  and 
according  to  Hommel  (AHT  203),  the  contracted  form 
Yahubu  occurs  likemse.  I-Xirther,  in  the  lists  of  lis  places  in 
Palestine  conquered  by  Thothmes  m.  (B.c.  1503-1449,  Sayce  and 
Petrie),  which  are  inscribed  on  the  pylons  of  the  temple  at 
Karnak,  there  occur  (Nos.  78  and  102)  the  nanies  Y-Sa-p-'a-rq. 
and  Y-'k-b-'d.rq.  These  names  (the  Egyp.  r  standing,  as  is  well 
known,  also  forOcan  be  only  ^HtO' Joseph-'el  &nd  '?KDpy*  cTa^ofr- 
'it ;  and  we  learn  consequently  that  places  bearing  these  names 
(cf.  for  the  form  the  place-names  Jezre'el,  Jabne'tl  Jos  151'  r  = 
Jabnth  2  Ch  206),  YipUaKil  Jos  1914.  27,  Yekabze'et  Neh  1125, 
Yirpe'it  Jos  18'^  existed  in  Palestine,  apparently  in  tha  tentral 

Eart,  in  the  15th  cent.  B.c.1  Uliat  connexion,  if  any,  exists 
etween  these  names  and  those  of  the  patriarchs,  may  never 
perhaps  be  ascertained  ;  but  their  existence  at  such  a  date  in 
Palestine  is  remarkable.  These  facts,  however,  make  it  not 
improbable  that  (as  had  indeed  been  supposed  even  before  their 
discovery^)  names  of  the  type  ,/aco6,  Joseph,  Jcphthah,  etc, 
are  elliptical  forms  of  a  more  original  Jakob'il,  Joseph'et,  etc 
But,  however  that  may  be,  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we  know  them, 
the  idea  which  Jacob  suggested,  and  in  which  it  was  supposed 
to  have  originated,  was  that  of  supplanter. 

The  boys  grew  up :  Esau  was  a  clever  hunter, 
living  in  the  open  field ;  Jacob  was  a  '  plain  man, 
living  in  tents,'  i.e.  a  quiet,  home-loving  man, 
pursuing  the  life  of  a  shepherd  among  his  tents 

•  I.e.  shall  take  different  courses  (Gn  13U)  even  from  birth. 

t  Or,  'MavGodhear  I'etc.  (Gray,  5fudi««inHei*.  Proper  A'ameM, 
p.  21s  ;  Cle'rmont-Ganneau,  Rec.  Arch,  xxviii.  (1896),  p.  350. 

J  Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  158,  who  compares  the  Palmyrene  name 
3pynV,  *  'Ate  has  rewarded '  (or,  as  this  sense  does  not  appear  to 
be  found  in  Aramaic,  '"Ate  follows,'  or  'searches  out').  The 
same  root  occurs  also  in  the  pr.  names  'Akkub  (Ezr  242  etc.),  an(5 
the  post-Bibl.  ' Alcabiah  (Abhoth,  iii.  1).  '  May  God  supplant  (oul 
foes  I)'  would  also  be  a  possible  explanation  (Skipwith,  JQR  x 
(1893),  p.  667). 

§  Hommel.  AHT  61,  96,  112. 

II  See,  further,  Mever,  ZATW,  1SS6,  p.  HI.;  W.  M.  Muller 
Atienu.  Europa,  162  ff.  ;  Gray,  214  f. ;  Sayce,  BCM  337  St. 

U  Olshausen,  Lehrbuch  (1861),  p.  617. 
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(cf.  Gn  4*).  An  incident  soon  occurred,  which 
displayed  the  contrasted  characters  of  the  two 
brothers.  Esau  returned  one  day  exhausted  from 
the  cliase  :  his  brother  was  cooking  pottage,  and 
half  fainting  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  swallow 
(Kj-jo'iJ'n)  a  little.  But  Jacob  saw  his  opportunitj' ; 
and  did  not  scruple  to  make  the  most  of  it.  '  Sell 
me  first  thy  birthright,'  he  said.  Esau,  feeling  in 
his  exhaustion  that  his  life  depended  upon  it,  too 
readily  consented.  Jacob,  however,  is  still  not 
fully  satislied ;  and  to  make  the  compact  more 
Bure,  obliges  Esau  to  seal  his  promise  with  an  oath. 
Thereupon  he  gives  ICsau  the  bread  and  pottage 
which  he  desired.  The  liirthright,  it  need  hardly' 
be  remarked,  was  a  highly  valued  pos.session  :  it 
implied  both  a  better  po.sition  in  the  family,  and 
also,  ultimately,  a  larger  inheritance,  than  fell  to 
any  of  the  other  brothers  (cf.  43*'  48"-™,  Dt  21"). 
The  narrator  comments  on  the  heedlessness  with 
which  Esau,  thinking  only  of  the  moment,  sur- 
rendered what  would  otherwise  have  been  an 
inalienable  right :  the  modern  reader  is  more 
impressed  by  the  avarice  and  seUishness  shown  hy 
Jacob  in  taking  such  a  mean  advantage  of  his 
brother's  need. 

Gn  27'-"  relates  another  characteristic  incident 
in  Jacob's  life,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  artifice 
by  which,  instigated  by  a  designing  mother,  he 
deceives  his  aged  father,  and  wrests  from  his 
brother  his  father's  blessing^  The  narrative,  which 
belongs  chielly,  if  not  entirely,  to  J,  is  told  with 
the  picturesque  detail  and  the  psj^chological  truth 
which  that  gifted  narrator  habitually  displays. 
■There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  details  here  :  the 
vivid  descrii)tion  of  Rebekah's  treacherous  scheme 
for  defeating  her  husband's  purpose,  of  Jacob's  too 
willing  compliance  when,  with  his  usual  caution, 
he  has  once  satisfied  himself  that  he  can  yield  it 
Bafely,  of  the  ready  falsehood  with  which  he  allays 
his  father's  suspicions,  of  Isaac's  dismay,  and 
Esau's  bitter  cry  of  disappointment,  when  the 
truth  is  discovered,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
every  reader.  Only  two  or  three  points  may  he 
selected  for  comment.  The  contrasted  blessings 
of  Jacob  and  Esau  express  clearly  the  dillerent 
geographical  and  political  conditions  of  the  coun- 
tries owned  afterwards  by  their  respective  descend- 
ants.    Of  Jacob,  his  father  says  : 

*n>  See.  the  smell  o(  my  son 

I«  as  the  smell  o(  a  Held  which  Jehovah  hath  bleaaed : 
«  And  God  (five  thee  o(  the  dew  of  beaveQ, 

And  of  the  fatness  of  the  eartht 

And  plenty  of  corn  and  must  : 
•  Let  peoples  serve  thee, 

And  nations  how  down  to  the6 ; 

Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 

And  let  thy  mother's  sons  how  down  to  thee  : 

Cursed  be  everj'  one  that  curseth  thee, 

And  blessed  be  every  one  that  blessetb  the«. 
In  vv.""-^  the  poet  thinks  of  the  fruitful  fields 
and  vineyards  of  Canaan,  watered  by  copious  dews 
(Dt  3'i^^),  and  yielding  in  abundance  'com  and 
must,'— two  of  the  three  staple  productions  of 
Palestine,  often  mentioned  together  as  a  triad  of 
blessings  (Dt  7"  \V*iil.;  cf.  33^):  in  v."*  he 
thinks  further  of  the  [leoplos  of  Canaan,  subjugated 
■nder  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
B«tions,  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,— 
l^^.  'broUiers,'  or  other  near  relations  of  Israel 
(Gn  19«"),— made  tributary  by  David  (2  S  8). 

The  '  blessing  '  of  Esau  (vv.=»-  *»)  is  a  very  quali- 
fied one.  Playing  on  the  ambiguous  sense  of  a 
HebreAv  preposition, — which  would  more  naturally 
mean  from  or  of  in  a  partitive  sense  (as  v.^),  but 
miglit  also  mean  nwn;/  from,  if  .such  a  sen.se  were 
favoured  by  the  context,— the  poet  (luts  into  the 
patriarch's  mouth  these  words  — 

■»  Behold,  (away)  from  the   fatnc»  of  the  earth  ahall  be  thy 
dwellinj;. 
And  (away)  from  the  dew  of  heoven  above  . 
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M  And  by  thy  swonl  sbalt  thou  live,  and  thou  sbolt  Ber\'e  thy 
brother ; 
And  It  shall  come  to  pass,  aa  thou  roamest  about  at  largi.  - 
That  thou  shalt  break  hii)  yoke  from  oS  thy  ne^lc 

The  contrast  to  v."  is  manifest.  The  reference  is 
to  the  relatively  rocky  and  arid  territory  of  the 
Edomites,  which  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  find 
their  livelihood  elsewhere,  by  means  of  war  and 
plumler.  In  v.**  the  doom  ol  subjection  to  Jacob 
IS  not  revoked  ;  but  it  is  limited  in  duration  :  the 
time  will  come  when,  after  repe.-ited  efIorts,l 
Kdom  will  regain  its  freedom.  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah  in  tlie  reign  of  Jelioram  (2  K  8™--"-') : 
no  doubt,  circumstances  with  which  we  are  un- 
aciiuainted, — perhaps  a  series  of  abortive  ellorts 
preceding  the  final  success, — suggested  the  terms 
of  v.*"". 

Jacob's  treatment  of  his  brother  was  followed  bv 
its  natural  consequences.  Esau  '  hated  Jacoli 
becau.se  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father 
blessed  him,'  and  only  waited  for  his  fathers 
death  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  him.  But  his 
mother,  Kebekah,  ever  watchful  of  the  interests  of 
her  favourite  son,  urged  him  to  llee  forthwith  to 
her  brother  Laban,  in  IJaran  (across  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  lielikh,  N.N.E.  of  Palestine),  and  to  remain 
with  him  until  Esau's  resentment  should  have  been 
dulled  by  time  (27«-"). 

At  this  point  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
has  inserted  a  passage  (27-'°-28')  from  P,  suggesting 
an  entirely  dillerent  motive  for  Jacob's  visit— it  is 
nut  here  spoken  of  as  &  flight — to  Laban.  Esau, 
the  same  narrator  had  stated  previously  (26*"), 
had,  to  his  parents'  great  vexation,  taken  two 
'  Uittite '  w  ives  ;  and  now  Rebekah,  fearful  lest 
Jacob  should  do  the  same,  mentions  her  appre- 
hensions to  Isaac,  who  thereupon  charges  Jacob  to 
journey  to  Paddan-aram,  and  find  there  a  wife 
among  the  daughters  of  his  uncle  Laban.  Jacob 
obeys ;  and  dejiarts  accordingly  with  his  father's 
blessing.  J  It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  itself,  this 
representation  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  in 
27-U-41S .  ,„eii  notoriously  act  often  under  the  influ- 
ence of  more  motives  than  one  ;  and  Rebekah  may 
not  have  mentioned  to  Isaac  her  principal  motive  for 
wishing  .Jacob  to  leave  his  home.  But  presenting, 
as  this  paragraph  does,  all  the  literary  marks  of  a 
hand  dillerent  from  the  author  of  27]-**,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tliat  it  forms  part  of  a  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  current  of  events. 

28"'--§  forms  the  true  sequel  of  27'".  Jacob 
starts  from  Beersheba,  on  his  journey  to  Haran. 
Travelling  northwards  through  Canjian,  he  lights 
upon  a  spot  where  he  passes  the  night.  Even  now 
the  soil  at  Bethel  is  'covered,  as  with  grave- 
stones, by  large  sheet-s  of  bare  rocks,  some  few 
standing  up  here  and  there  like  cromlechs ' 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  219),  and  the  hill  a  little 
to  the  s.E.  rises  to  its  top  in  terraces  of  stone.U 
He  dreams  ;  and  in  his  dream  the  natural  features 
of  the  locality  shape  them.selves  into  a  '  ladder,'  or 
flight  of  stone  steps,  rising  up  to  heaven  ;  angels 
are  ascending  and  descending  upon  it  ;  and  by  his 
sideH  (V."  KVm)  stands  J",  addressing  him  in 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope,  promising  him 
a  countless  posterity,  who  will  possess  the  land  on 

•  This  as  Arabic  shows,  is  the  meaning  of  nlrf,  which  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  OT  only  Jer  S"",  I'b  t.S"'  (Eng.  » :  KV  'am 
restless').  llo8ll""(?);  cf-  D'ln?  I*  1' S>» (KVm),  Is  68'. 
t  Such  seems  to  be  the  force  ol  l-i?  V?':  :  •«  Belitm-h. 
t  Notice,  in  the  phro-iini;  of  Ss**  the  iKiintd  of  contact  with 
previous  prouilsis  or  bl.»«im,-»  in  1":  '(io<l  AInni-htv,' as  17' a/. ; 
Mnakc  fruitful  and  mulliplv,'  •*  IT"  4S*  (cl.  la*  ol  7  S.M1): 

r  i>coplcB,'  as     "  '      

71).     •  l'a<l.lr 


coniiMiiiv  of  i>coplcB,*  as  Sfi'i  4»*; 
17»  (A.  wi'  37^     ■  l'a<blan.anuii,J  alwi  (for  Anim-naharaiuiX  as 


'  land  of  thy  N>Joummt.'s.'  as 


reinilarlv  in  1>  (2i»  SI'"  331»  Si»  »  llU^). 

4  ••Slij'  1»  IS  »e>m  to  Iw  from  J  :  2»"  H  "  "  from  E. 

I  In  llie  PKh'  Mrm.  11.  30.'..  there  is  •  view  ol  a  IVT*  '  gUgal 
or  circle  of  Mioneii,  near  Bethel. 

•i  I'roperly, '  (bewting)  over  him.' 
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which  he  lies,  and  assuring  him  that  He  will  be 
with  him  on  his  journevin^s,  and  will  brin;,'  him 
back  in  safety  to  tlie  land  he  is  leaving.  The 
dream  represents  under  a  striking  symbolism  the 
thought  that  heaven  and  earth  are  connected, 
that  an  ever-present  providence  watches  over  the 
destinies  of  men,  and  also,  in  particular,  that  lliis 
■was  a  place  in  wliich  above  others  God  was  mani- 
fest upon  earth,  and  which  deserved  pre-eminently 
to  be  termed  His  '  house.'  As  a  mark  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  spot,  Jacob  consecrates  the 
boulder  on  which  his  head  had  rested,  setting  it 
up  as  a  '  pillar,'  and  pourin"  oil  upon  the  top  of 
it :  he  also  promises  solemnly,  if  he  returns  home 
in  safety,  to  make  it  a  '  house  of  God,'  and  to  pay 
J"  tithes  of  all  his  gains.  Betlkel  became  after- 
wards a  famous  and  much-frequented  sanctuary 
(Am  7"  etc.);  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  'pillar,' 
tliat  would  natiirally  stand  beside  its  altar  (Am 
3'* :  cf.  Hos  10'),  and.  the  custom  of  paj-ing  tithes 
there  (Am  4*),  the  origin  of  both  of  which  was 
thus  attributed  hy  tradition  to  Jacob.  The  Phoe- 
nicians believed  in  \i8oi  Ifi^j/irxoi  (Eus.  Prirp.  Ev. 
i.  10.  18) ;  and  there  are  many  traces  in  antiquity 
of  stones,  esteemed  as  sacred,  being  anointed  with 
oil  (\Woi  \iirapol),  and  venerated  as  divine  (Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  i.  39,  vi.  11  ;  Is  57"  :  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  '278"  ; 
also  W.  R.  Smith,  RS'^  109,  184-188,  214  f.  [=  116, 
201-205,  232  f.]);*  and  the  sacred  'pillar,'  or 
monolith,  of  Bethel,  it  is  difficult  not  to  tliink, 
must  in  its  actual  origin  have  been  regarded  simi- 
larly as  a  shrine  or  abode  of  the  deity  ;  but  in  the 
existing  narrative  the  idea  may  possibly  be  that 
Jacob  venerated  it  as  the  channel  through  which 
he  received  his  dream. t 

29'"'*  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  journey,  reaches 
^aran,  and  quickly  meets  with  his  relations.  In 
his  uncle,  Laban,  Jacob  finds,  at  least  for  a  time, 
his  match  Ln  the  art  of  overreaching ;  and  the 
narrative  recounts  first  the  engagement  concluded 
by  him  with  Laban,  and  then  the  ruse  by  which 
the  latter  succeeded  in  marrying  first  his  elder 
daugliter  Leah,  and  so  in  securing  Jacob's  services 
as  a  shepherd,  for  7  years  more,  in  return  for  his 
younger  daughter  Racliel.t  The  section  29*'-30" 
narrates  the  birth  of  11  of  Jacob's  12  sons,  and  of 
a  daughter  Dinah,  alluding  at  the  same  time 
incidentally  to  the  family  jealousies  which  arose 
in  consequence  between  his  two  wives.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  here  upon  details :  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  first  Leah  bears,  in  succes- 
sion, Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  :  then 
Racliel's  handmaid,  Bilhah,  bears  two  sons,  Dan 
and  Naphtali,  in  her  mistress'  name  ;  next  Zilpah, 
Leah's  nandmaid,  bears  Gad  and  Asher  j  after 
this,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,  as  also  a  daughter 
Dinah,  are  born  to  Leah  ;  lastly,  Rachel  bears 
Joseph.  A  collateral  aim  of  the  narrative,  to 
whicli  evidently  no  small  importance  is  attached, 
is  to  explain  the  names  borne  afterwards  by  the 
corresponding  tribes  :  the  explanations  (as  is  con- 
stantly the  case  in  similar  cases  in  the  OT),  though 
apparently  etymological,  are,  however,  in  reality 
based,  not  upon  etymologies  (in  our  sense  of  the 
word),  but  upon  assonances,  and  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  understood  as  necessarily  expressing  the 
real  meaning  of  the  names.  In  the  case  of  several 
of  the  names,  a  double  explanation  is  given  (or 
alluded    to),  —  an    indication    of    the    composite 

•  See,  further,  Tylor,  Primilive  Culture',  ii.  16&-167. 

t  It  is  observable  that  in  v. 22  the  title,  '  boose  of  God,'  is 
applied  to  the  monolith  itself,  not  to  the  place  marked  by  it. 
Some  have  seen  in  the  passage  (esp.  v.H)  an  allusion  to  the 
custom  of  'incubation ' :  cf.  Smend,  AT  Theol.  39 ;  Holzinger, 
ad  loc, 

t  V.27  'fulfil  the  week  of  this  one,'  i.e.  the  week  of  festinties 
usually  accompanying  a  marriage  (Jg  1412,  To  1119) ;  do  not 
break  off  the  usual  round  of  wedding  festivities.  When  they 
were  ended,  Jacob  received  Rachel  on  the  understandiug  that 
he  was  to  serve  Laban  for  7  years  more. 


character  of  the  narrative  (v."  and  v." ;  v.***  and 
v.-"">  ;  v.'-^"  and  v.-*).* 

Jacob,  having  been  in  Laban's  service  for  14 
j-ears,  was  now  anxious  to  return  liome  to  hia 
father.  He  accordingly  begs  his  uncle  to  let  hira 
go,  together  with  his  wives  and  children.  Laban, 
however,  is  reluctant  to  part  with  a  servant  who, 
he  is  obliged  to  own  (30-''''),  has  served  him  well  ; 
and  with  feigned  magnanimity  invites  him  to 
name  the  terms  on  wliich  he  will  remain  with 
him.  Jacob,  in  reply,  iirofessing  to  be  very 
generous,  declares  his  willingness  to  serve  him 
for  nothing,  if  he  will  agree  to  tlie  following 
arrangement :  Jacob  will  remove  from  the  Hocks 
all  the  parti-coloured  animals,  and  having  done 
this  will  take  nothing  but  the  animals  so  marked, 
wliich  are  bom  afterwards,  as  his  wages.  Laban, 
supposing  that  these  would  be  few  or  none,  closes 
eagerly  with  the  offer ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
arrangement  doubly  secure,  removes  the  spotted 
animals  from  the  flock  himself,  gives  them  into 
the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  places  three  days'  journey 
between  himself  and  the  flocks  left  with  Jacob 
(3(j3i-3<i)  Jacob,  however,  is  equal  to  the  occasion  ; 
and  by  means  of  various  ingenious  devices,  suc- 
ceeds in  outwitting  liis  not  too  generous  uncle. 
(1)  Jacob  placed  parti-coloured  rods  in  front  of  the 
ewes  at  the  time  when  they  conceived,  so  that  the 
latter  in  conseqiience  bore  parti-coloured  young 
(vv. *'-*"). t  (2)  He  arranged  that  the  spotted  lambs 
and  kids  thus  produced  should  be  in  view  of  the 
rest  of  the  Hock,  so  that,  when  the  ewes  conceived, 
there  should  be  a  further  tendency  to  bear  spotted 
young  (v.*). J  (3)  Jacob  further  put  up  the  peeled 
rods  only  when  the  stronger  sheep  were  about  to 
conceive  :  he  thus  secured  all  the  strongest  animaU 
for  himself  (v.*-).  The  result  was  (v.'"')  that  Jacob'i 
pos.sessions  increased  immensely. 

Jacob's  increasing  prosperity  soon  arouses  the 
envy  of  Laban  ;  and  he  no  longer  views  him  with 
the  same  friendliness  as  before.  Encouraged  by 
J"  (31'),  Jacob  resolves  accordingly,  without  again 
consulting  his  father-in-law,  to  return  home  :  he 
explains  his  position  to  his  wives,  pointing  out  to 
them  Laban's  arbitrary  and  ungrateful  treatment 
of  him  ;  and  they  agree  to  accompany  him  (31*-'*). 
Here  it  is  to  be  ob.served  that  the  description  of 
Laban's  arrani,'ement  with  Jacob,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  consequences  were  evaded 
by  Jacob,  dilfers  from  that  given  in  ch.  30 :  in 
31'"'*  Jacob  says  that  Laban  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  arbitrarily  changing  his  wages  (so  31'"),  as  seemed 
most  likely  to  benefit  himself,  of  which  there  is 
nothing  in  ch.  30 ;  and  further,  that  the  efl'ect 
of  the  change  had  each  time§  been  frustrated, 
not  by  his  own  ingenious  contrivance  (as  in  30''"''^), 
but  by  the  intervention  of   Providence  (31*"')  :  || 

•  See,  further,  the  articles  on  the  several  names.  29W  '  be 
Joined';  the  name  'Levi'  is  played  on  similarly  in  Nu  182- < 
Itdwdh,  to  join).  303  'be  builded  up  from  her':  so  162  of 
Hagar,  the  fig.  being  that  of  a  house  (cf.  Ku  4U,  Dt  250). 
301*^16  •  mandrakes,'  or  better  love-apples,  were  supposed  to 
possess  aphrodisiac  properties,  and  to  ensure  conception : 
hence  the  reason  why  Rachel  asks  for  them.  In  v. is  Leah 
•hires'  Jacob  with  the  love-apples  she  had  given  to  Rachel; 
in  V.18  Leah  says  that  Issachar  is  the  '  hire,'  or  payment,  which 
she  has  received  for  having  given  Zilpah  to  Jacob, — manifestly 
two  explanations  of  the  name  Issachar  [sdchdr, '  hire '  or  '  wa^'es '). 

t  The  physiological  principle  involved  is  well  established. 
According  to  an  authority  quoted  by  Delitzsch,  cattle-breedert 
now,  in  order  to  secure  white  lambs,  surround  the  drinking 
troughs  with  white  objects. 

I  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  v.*>  as  it  stands.  But  many 
modem  scholars  think  that  the  words  '  and  set  ...  of  Laban  ' 
are  a  gloss  ;  in  which  case  the  verse  will  merely  state  that  the 
parti-coloured  young,  produced  as  described  in  v.^.  were  kept 
l)y  themselves,  and  not  mixed  with  those  of  uniform  colour 
(which  would  be  Laban's). 

§  Notice  the  imperfect  tenses  in  318. 

II  The  dream  (3110-12)  js  mentioned  as  a  notification  to  Jacob 
that  the  birth,  hy  natural  means  (and  not  throuirh  Jacob'i 
artifice),  of  the  parti-coloured  young  was  by  God's  appoint 
ment,  in  compensation  for  Laban's  treatment  of  him  (v.i'nul). 
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en.  30  gives  J's  representation  of  the  transactions, 
ch.  31  gives  that  of  E.*  Jacob  takes  Bight  while 
Labiin  is  engaged  in  sheepshearing  (cf.  1  S  2o"  '■  ", 
2  S  IS*')  ;  lie  crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  directs  his 
steps  towards  Gilead  (31""").  Ilachel,  at  the  same 
time,  steals  her  father's  teraphim,  or  household  gods 
(cf.  1  S  19"- "),  as  though  (Ewald)  to  appropriate 
and  carry  with  her  into  Cauaan  the  good  fortune 
of  her  paternal  home. 

Labau,  upon  hearing  of  Jacob's  departure,  starts 
in  pursuit,  and  overtakes  him  in  the  hill-country 
of  Gilead.  The  account  of  the  meeting  is  told  in 
31-""".  Laban  begins  by  expostulatinjj;  with  Jacob 
on  the  manner  in  which  lie  has  left  him,  and 
especially  on  the  theft  of  his  houseliold  gods,  with 
which  he  charges  him.  Rachel,  who  was  alone 
the  guilty  person,  by  a  piece  of  woman's  wit 
conceals  the  theft,  and,  in  her  turn,  outwits  her 
father  :  this  gives  Jacob  the  opportunity  of  retort- 
ing upon  Laban,  of  reminding  uiin  of  the  20  years 
which  he  had  spent  ungrudgingly  in  his  service, 
and  of  reproaching  him  with  tlie  man}'  attempts 
he  had  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  lawful  earn- 
ings (w. '•""").  Laban,  smitten  by  his  conscience 
(vv.*'*'),  and  unable  to  reply,  seeks  to  close  the 
dispute  by  proposing  a  treaty  of  friendship.  Up 
to  this  point  the  narrative  has  been  clear ;  but 
from  v.^  it  becomes  somewhat  confused,  two 
diflerent  accounts  (J  and  E)  having,  it  seems,  been 
combined  together,  and  at  tlie  same  time  enlarged 
with  additions  by  a  redactor.  The  analysis  is 
diflicult,  and  some  of  the  details  are  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  both  a  '  pillar'  and  a  heap  of 
stones  dre  described  as  erected  as  a  witness  ;  tliat 
two  distinct  agreements  are  entered  into  —  one 
(v.°°)  that  Jacob  will  in  no  way  ill-treat  Laban's 
daughters,  tlie  other  (v.'-')  that  neither  Jacob  nor 
Laban  will  pass  the  boundary  marke<l  by  the  heap 
of  stones  with  hostile  intent  toward  tlie  other  ; 
that  the  heap  of  stones  is  the  witness  of  the  former 
agreement  (vv.''""'"'),  and  the  pillar,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably (v."-)  of  the  latter ;  and  further,  that 
each  agreement  is  sealed  by  a  coiiuuoii  meal  (v." ; 
v.^j.t  The  narrative  explains  in  addition  the 
name  '  Gilead,'  which  is  derived,  by  a  popular 
ctymologj",  from  Gal-'ed,  '  Heap  of  witness.' J 
There  must,  it  seems,  have  been  somewhere  on 
the  N.E.  frontier  of  Gilead,  a  cairn  of  stones,  with 
a  single  boulder,  standing  up  prominently  beside 
it,  the  origin  of  which  was  popularly  attributed 
to  this  compact  between  Laban  and  Jacob.§  The 
narrative,  as  it  stands,  explains  also  (v.''")  the 
name  Mizprili,  the  'Watch-tower,'  a  place  of  un- 
certain situation,  but  no  doubt  some  eminence  in 
the  same  neigliljourhood,  which  overlooked  the 
broad  plain  of  I.lauian,  and  guarded  the  approach 
from  tlie  direction  of  Damascus.ll     It  seems  that 

•  Notice  the  frequency  with  which  God  (D'.i7K),  not  Jahvfeh^ 
occurs  ill  this  narrtilive  {vv.^-  H'  I8-  ^-  *•). 

(  The  mark  of  aiiiitv  and  reconciliation,  ns  is  still  the  case 
amoni;  the  Arabs.     V.m  speaks  of  a  sarrirtce  as  well. 

!  W.llh.  and  Dillin.  ossign  vv.«-a)  to  J,  ond  vv."-  »'■»*  to  E, 
treating  '  Ik-lmld,  this  heap,  and'  in  v. 61,  'This  heap  be  wit- 
ness, and,'  and  'and  this  pillar'  in  v.A'-',  as  glasses  due  to  the 
redactor.  However,  n*j;  (v.ci)  is  not  the  wort!  that  we  should 
expect  to  be  used  of  a  n^;^^  ;  perhaps  (cf.  LXX  hero  and  v.W) 
we  should  restore,  with  Ball,  'no*1^.  Kautzsch  and  Socin 
usi^'ii  vv.Bl- 1-  to  J,  treating  the  three  referencf.s  to  the  '  pillar' 
in  these  verses  as  glosses.  The  precise  detemiination  of  the  ana- 
i>'sis  is  not  imjiortant ;  for,  in  any  case,  the  pa-ssage  dt>Mcribe« 
two  <)istinct  transactions  (as  explaincil  atwve  in  the  text). 

(  Cf.  Kwald,  Hut.  i.  317  f.,  350,  wlio  thinks  even  that  the  real 
lueaning  of  the  tradition  is  that  ttie  luountAln-range  of  Uilead 
Itself  is  the  '  heap,'  jtiUi]  up  by  Italian  and  .locob  as  a  boundary 
between  the  two  nationalitleB.     So  also  Wcllb.  Hut,  32.'>f. 

)|  It  tnoy  l>«  doubted  whether  the  present  KaCat  ^r-Habad,  a 
height  Just  on  the  N.  of  the  W&dy  'AJlun,  with  a  coinnianding 
pros(>ect  (.Merrill,  Buhl,  G^offr.  sii'i).  is  sulllciently  far  to  the 
north.  It  ts  also  uncertain  whether  this  *  Mi7[>ah  '  it  identical 
with  the  liSI.T  rvpi  of  Jos  l;i*  (on  the  N.  frontier  of  Gad). 
Tlie  abrupt  way  in  which  .Mijppah  Is  here  Introduced  leads  moat 
orltica  to  regartl  the  notice  res^ieGtl  9g  II  aa  a  gloae. 
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the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Syrians  are 
here  conceived  as  fixing  the  border  between  the 
territories  occupied  afterwards  by  their  respective 
descendants,  wliich  was  often,  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  Syrian  wars,  matter  of  bloody 
dispute  between  them. 

The  '  long  game  of  well-matched  wits '  is  thus 
ended  ;  and  Laban  returns  to  l.laran  (31"),  while 
Jacob  travels  on  towards  Canaan.  As  he  journeys, 
the  '  angels  of  God '  meet  him,  as  if  to  welcome 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  ausjiicious  return  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  Mn/tanaiin  ia 
explained  ('the  double  camp').*  Mahanaini  be- 
came afterwards  an  important  place  (2  H  2"'  '^-  * 
the  capital  of  Isliboslieth's  kingdom ;  see  also 
17"' ",  1  K  4'*)  ;  but  its  situation  is  not  known  : 
from  the  sequel  of  the  present  narrative,  it  must, 
however,  have  been  N.  of  the  Jabbok  (now  the 
HerM),  though  not  much  N.,  and  within  sight  of 
the  Jordan  (v.'")  :  in  Jos  13^- se  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  place  on  the  border  between  Gad  and 
Mana-sseh.t 

A  fresh  danger  now  threatens  Jacob,  the  prospect 
of  meeting  again  his  brother  Esau,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  have  still  not  forgotten  old  grudges. 
Jacob  sends  (32*"°)  a  conciliatory  mes-sage  to  him, 
but  learns  in  reply  that  he  is  coming  to  meet  him 
with  400  men.  He  is  greatly  alarmed  ;  but  his 
powers  of  resource  do  not  desert  him.  He  divides 
Ids  party  into  two  '  camps,'  in  the  hope  that  if  one 
should  be  smitten  by  Esau,  the  other  at  least 
might  escape  ;  and  besides  this  worldly  precaution, 
he  invokes  in  prayer  the  aid  of  God,  reminding 
Him  that  it  was  He  who  had  bidden  him  (31')  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  and  pleading  before  Him 
the  blessings  which  He  had  already  bestowed  uijoii 
him  (v.'"),  and  the  promises  which  He  had  given 
liim  (v."). J  (In  vv.'-*,  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  is 
clearly  a  second  explanation,  parallel  to  the  one  in 
v.*,  of  the  name  Mahatiaim^).  If  w.'^'"'-'  be  the 
original  sequel  to  w.^"'^,  the  passage  \\  ill  describe 
a  further  precaution  taken  bj'  Jacob,  viz.  a  present 
of  cattle,  consisting  of  580  head,  and  divided  into 
separate  droves  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
favourable  impression  upon  Esau,  who,  as  drove 
upon  drove  came  up,  would  be  at  once  gralilied 
and  surprised  to  learn  that  each  was  intended  for 
himself.  Hut  the  passage  from  v."""  to  v.''"  appears 
to  proceed  from  the  other  narrator  E ;  [|  .so  that 
the  account  of  the  present  maj'  be  a  parallel,  and 
not  a  sequel,  to  the  division  into  two  '  camps '  in 
vv.'''. 

There  follows  the  account  of  Jacob's  wrestling 
with  the  angel.  His  party  had  crossed  the  Jabbok 
(the  WdJuZcrM) ;  and  he  himself  was  left  behind 
'alone,' — it  is  dillicult  to  .say,  on  which  side  of  the 
stream. U  It  was  the  eve  of  the  greatest  crisis  of 
his  life.  His  future  welfare  hung  in  the  balance. 
Long  ago  he  had  taken  cruel  advantage  of  his 
brotlier  :  he  had  had  to  llee  before  his  threatened 
vengeance  ;  now  Esau  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him 
with  a  large  retinue  of  attendants  ;  and  what  woiUd 
the  is-sue  be  ?  In  the  solitude  and  darkness  a 
'  strange  and  nameless  dread  '  came  over  him  :  Urn 
terrible  thought  that  God  was  his  antagonist  tooK 
possession  of  him  ;  and  so  vividly  did  he  realize  it 
that  he  seemed    to  himself  to  bo  engaged   in  an 

•  The  word  rendered  '  hoet '  In  SS*.  and  '  company "  In 
Sj[7. 8. 10. 11  33S,  properly  means  camp,  and  Is  usually  to 
rendered.  It  Is  a  pity  that  a  different  raoderinf  has  bMO 
adopteil  here. 

t  Conip.  O.  A.  Smith,  HGIIL  6S«. 

I  With  v.n  compare  2S1*  '»  (the  phratlnf,  as  tS"  Wy 

IVv.l  «  lK>long  to  K  ;  %-v.H>«  to  J. 
Notice  that  at  v.n'  tlie  narrative  It  at  exactly  the  same  point 

tliat  it  had  na.lu-d  at  v.H». 

«I  V.w  implies  that  Ja.-.ib  had  onx'-wl  It,  t.*>  that  he  had  not. 

The  two  vemcs  clearlv  belong  to  different  sour<:<».     If,  aa  moat 

critics  agree,  >-v.n  "^  Iwlong  to  J,  the  icene  of  the  wrestling 

!  will  have  been  S.  of  the  JabboV- 
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iictual  striiji^le  with  a  livinj;  man.*  The  stru^r^le 
continued  till  the  approach  of  daybreak. t 
lint  Jacob  wrestled  bravely  :  his  mysterious  an- 
tat;onist  saw  that  he  could  not  prevail  against  him 
Liy  tlie  means  wliich  a  wrestler  would  naturally 
employ;  so,  in  order  to  escape  before  daylight, 
ami  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  he  was  superior 
to  Ja('ob,  he  sprained  Jacob's  thigh.  But  Jacob, 
though  he  can  no  longer  wrestle  with  his  an- 
ta^'onist,  can  still  hold  him  :  he  perceives  that  he 
Im  more  than  an  ordinary  mortal  ;  so  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  win  a  blessing  for  himself,  '  I  will 
not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.'  The  bless- 
ing takes  the  form  of  a  change  of  name.  'Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ; 
for  thou  hast  persevered  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  hast  prevailed.'  The  name  '  Israel,'  meaning 
(on  the  analogy  of  other  names  similarly  formed) 
'  God  persists  (or  perseveres), 'J  is  interpreted  as 
suggesting  the  meaning  '  Perse verer  with  God.'§ 
Jacob's  persevering  struggle  with  God  is  j\ist 
endeil  :  of  men,  he  has  persevered  against  both 
Laban  and  Esau  ;  his  struggle  with  Laban  was 
concluded  previously  ;  that  with  Esau  is  not  yet 
concluded,  but  '  ticut  prevailed '  is  a  word  full  of 
hope  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
name  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  symbol  or  expression 
of  the  nature,  the  change  of  name  is  signiiicant  of 
a  moml  change  in  the  patriarch  himself:  he  is  to 
be  no  longer  the  Supplanter,  the  Crafty  one,  the 
Overreacher,  but  the  Perseverer  with  God,  wlio  is 
worthy  also  to  prevail.  ||  The  incident  serves  to 
exjilain  further  the  name  Pcnvel,  '  Face  of  God  ' ; 
'for,'  said  Jacob,  'I  have  seen  God /we  to  face, 
and  yet  my  life  is  preserved.' U  The  narrator 
deduces  also  from  this  incident  the  custom  of  not 
eatinj;  in  animals  the  muscle  corresponding  to  the 
one  \vliich  had  been  strained  in  Jacob's  thigh :  it 
was  treated  as  sacred  through  the  touch  of  God. 
The  site  of  Penuel  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  must  have 
been  near  both  the  Jabbok  and  the  Jordan.  As 
Jacob  journeys  from  Penuel  to  Succoth,  so  Gideon, 
pursuing  the  Midianites  in  the  contrary  direction, 
comes  first  to  Succoth,  and  afterwards  '  ^oes  up ' 
to  Penuel  ( Jg  8°-  ')  ;  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured 
that  it  was  some  elevated  or  projecting  spot,  near 
where  the  Jabbok  descends  from  the  uplands  into 
the  Jordan  Valley :  Merrill  suggests  Tuliil  ed- 
Dahab,  conical  hills,  witli  ruins  at  their  top, 
which  rise  from  the  Jabbok  Valley,  with  the 
stream  flowing  between  them,  to  a  height  of 
250  ft.** 

The  dreaded  meeting  with  Esau  passes  off 
happily  (33''").  Jacob  prepares  for  the  worst 
(vv.'"') ;  but  Esau  shows  a  generous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit:  he  receives  his  brother  with  all 
friendliness,  and  inquires  with  interest  after  his 
children  (vv.*'').  lie  at  first  refuses  Jacob's 
present:   but  Jacob  by  pressure  induces  him   to 

*  in  the  sense  of  the  tradition,  the  contest,  as  Dillm.  remarks, 
is  plainly  an  external  and  physical  one. 

t  In  theran  word  p^.xj  for  vn-estle,  w.M.  25^  there  is  a  play  on 
the  name  Jablx)k  (P^!),  if  not  an  explanation  of  its  origin,  as 
though  it  meant  Wrestliruj  (■stTcam). 

J  Sayce's  derivation  (EHII  73,  and  elsewhere)  from  ydshar, 
*  to  be  upright,'  '  to  direct'  (I),  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

§  Cf.  Arab,  ahariya,  to  peTsii^t,  or  persevere ;  conj.  iii.  ^ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  riralry)  to  persist  or  persevere  against 
another  (viz.  in  contention  or  wrangling).  The  same  root  is 
contained  in  Seraiah,  '  Jah  persists.'  (The  root  means  'to 
strive '  (RVm)  only  in  the  sense  of  to  exert  oneself,  not  in  that  of 
(0  contend.    It  has  no  connexion  with  sar, '  prince,'  from  sdrar). 

I  J  from  this  point  prefers,  though  not  (in  our  existing  text«) 
quite  uniformly,  Israel  to  Jacob  as  the  designation  of  the 
patriarch. 

U  With  allusion  to  the  often  expressed  beUef  that  no  one  could 
'see  Ood  and  live'  (Ex  1921  332ti_  jj,  622f.  1322).  Notice  the 
adversative  force  of  the  Wdw  consecutive  (Ges.  §  111^). 

••  See  Moore,  Judqes,  22nf.,  223;  G.  A.  Smith,  HOBL  586f. 
There  was  a  Phienician  headland  called  flwi/  vpira^o^ ;  and 
Penuel  *  may  really,  like  this  headland,  have  derived  its  name 
from  some  physical  feature  presented  by  it. 


accept  it,  no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  purchase 
the  continuance  of  his  good -will  in  the  future 
(vv. '"").*  Esau  afterwards  otVers  Jacob  his  pro- 
tection for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  or  at  least 
some  of  his  people  as  an  escort ;  but  Jacob  declinea 
both  these  oilers ;  he  will  lay  himself  under  no 
obligation  to  his  brother,  nor  will  he  incur  any 
risk  of  a  rupture  in  the  cordial  relations  now 
established  between  them  (vv. '-•'"').  E.sau  accord- 
ingly returns  to  Edom  ;  while  Jacob  moves  on  to 
Succoth  (the  name  of  which  is  explained  from  the 
booilis  ["i=-]  built  by  him  there  for  his  cattle). 
The  site  oi  Succoth  is  not  more  certainly  known 
than  that  of  Penuel :  it  was  on  the  E.  of  Jordan 
(Jg  8*- °),  in  the  valley,  perhaps  (Uillm.)  near  the 
ford  of  ed-D.lmiyeh  (on  the  road  from  es-Salt  to 
Nflblus),  a  little  S.  of  the  point  where  the  Jal>b<il> 
enters  the  Jordan. t  After  crossing  the  Jordan, 
Jacob  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  to 
Shechem.  There  he  encamped  in  front  of  tlie 
city,  and  bought  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  his 
tent  rested,  of  the  native  Shechemites  for  lOu 
kesUalix.X  The  purchase  of  this  land  is  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  sequel  :  it  was  the  place  in 
which  the  bones  of  Joseph  ultimately  reposed 
(Jos  24'-) ;  and  it  had  the  same  interest  and 
significance  for  the  N.  kingdom  which  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  at  Hebron  (ch.  23)  had  for  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.§ 

We  come  (ch.  34)  to  the  somewhat  remarkable 
narrative  of  the  dealings  of  Jacob  with  Shechem. 
The  chapter  is  plainly  composite  ;  but  the  criteria 
are  in  some  cases  ambiguous,  so  that  critics  are  not 
fully  agreed  in  their  results.  The  main  character- 
istics of  the  two  narratives  of  which  it  is  composed 
are,  however,  suHicicntly  clear.  According  to  J,;i 
Shechem,  son  of  Ilamor,  having  seduced  Jacobs 
daughter,  Dinah,  desires  to  obtain  her  from  her 
father  and  brothers  in  marriage  :  they  agree,  only 
imposing  a  condition  the  nature  of  which  in  the 
existing  text  of  J  is  not  specified,  but  whi<li 
Hamor  at  once  accedes  to  (w.''-  '■'• ")  ;  afterwards, 
however,  Simeon  and  Levi,  resenting  keenly  Hamor's 
treatment  of  their  sister,  fall  upon  him,  without 
their  brothers'  knowledge,  slay  hini  and  his  father, 
and  rescue  Uinah ;  their  father  blames  them  severely 
for  making  him  and  his  family  unpojiular  among 
the  native  Canaanites,  and  endangering  their  lives; 
they  reply  that  the  honour  of  their  tribe  is  above 
all  such  considerations  :  '  Should  he  deal  with  our 
sister  as  with  an  harlot?'  Here  the  transaction 
\\aa  a, j^ersonal  character:  only  Shechem  is  involved ; 
and  his  aim  is  the  personal  one  of  securing  Uinah 
as  his  wife.  According  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  II 
Shechem  equally  desires  to  obtain  Dinah  as  his 
wife,  but  much  wider  interests  are  involved  :  the 
transaction  assumes  a  notional  significance  :  Uamor 

•  V.io  *  forasmuch  as  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  when  one  seetb 
the  face  of  tJod'  (i.e.  1  have  found  it  as  favourable),  is  mani- 
festly, as  Wellh.  remarks,  another  explanation  of  the  name 
Pi-nitel.  'To  see  the  face  '  is  the  phrase  used  of  one  adniitti-0 
to  the  presence-cliamber  of  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  (On  43**^ 
2  S  14"  2a,  2  K  25>a ;  of  God,  Ps  11',  Job  832<l),  and,  it  ie  im 
plied,  viewed  by  his  superior  favourably.  Jacob,  by  using  this 
expression,  pays  Esau  a  high  compliment.  '  Beiden  \Vendungen 
dcr  Sage  liegt'zu  Grund,  dass  man  in  Peniel  denunfreundlicheo 
Oott  als  freundlichen  erfahrt '  (Dillm. >. 

t  Comp.  Moore,  he,  p.  218  (who  mentions  another  proposed 
site,  at  Deir'Alla,  N.  of  the  Zerka;  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  f.c.  p.  68.''). 

I  A  piece  of  money  (or  metal)  of  uncertain  value.  It  is 
mentioned  besides  only  in  Jos  24^2,  Job  42". 

§  As  Dinah,  who  (31*1  comp.  with  3021)  must  have  been  quite 
an  infant  when  Jacob  left  Haran,  appears  of  marriageable  age 
in  ch.  34,  Jacob  (if  the  narrative  is  to  be  treated  as  consistent) 
must  be  supposed  to  have  passed  some  years  at  Succoth  (or  at 
Sliechem,  before  the  events  mentioned  in  ch.  34  occurred) ;  cf. 
Dillm.  on  3025'-  3317  341. 

t  Vv.2b.  3. ».  7. 11. 12. 19. 20  (•  twoof  the  SOUS  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and 
Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  bis  sword ')  -»■  *>.  81.  Tliis 
narrative  is  naturally  not  quite  complete,  part^  having  been 
omitted  when  it  was  combined  with  the  other  narrative. 

II  P  ;  or  (Wellh..  Cornill,  Holzinger)  E,  amplified  in  parts  Ij 
writer  of  the  school  of  P. 
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proposes  what  is  virtually  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  communities,  with  foil  reciiirocal  rights  of  tratie 
and  inter-marriage  (vv.*-'"-  ^'•^) :  the  sons  of  Jacob 
generally  (not  merely  Simeon  and  Levi)  speak  on 
their  sister's  behalf :  they  impose  the  condition 
(which  is  here  circumcision)  not  on  Shcchem  only, 
but  on  the  whole  people  (vv."-"*) ;  and  the  entire 
city  experiences  tlicir  vengeance  (vv.'-"*"^"'^). 
On  the  possible  signilicance  of  this  narrative,  see 
p.  535. 

From  Shechem  Jacob  proceeds  on  his  way  to 
Bethel  (about  20  miles  S.  of  Shechem),  a  panic 
terror  (35°)  restraining  the  natives  of  the  neighbour- 
hood from  pursuing  him.  Bethel  was  the  spot, 
which,  wlien  he  was  startin"  for  l^aran  some  20 
years  (31'")  preWously,  had  been  con.secrated  for 
Iiiiii  by  his  great  dream  (28"'°') ;  and  now,  in 
anticipation  of  Wsiting  it  again,  he  bade  his 
hou.sehold  and  retainers  put  away  all  '  forei^cn 
gods '  from  among  them  :  the  '  God  of  Bethel ' 
(31")  had  proved  Himself  true  to  His  iiromise 
(2S'°) ;  He  had  led  His  servant  safelv  through 
many  trials  and  anxieties ;  and  at  ISethel,  in 
fullilment  of  his  vow  (28^),  he  would  now  build 
an  altar  to  Him.  Later  generations  pointed  to  the 
terebinth  at  Shechem  (cf.  Jos  24-'')  as  marking  the 
spot  at  which  the  idols  brought  from  Ijaran  (cf.  Gn 
31'",  Jos  24-- "■="),  and  the  amulets,*  were  buried 
by  Jacob.  The  erection  of  the  altar  is  narrated 
in  35'  (E,  as  also  vv.i-»-8).  1'  (35»-"- ")  <lescribes 
at  this  point  a  thcophanj-,  with  a  renewed  promise 
to  Jacob  of  a  numerous  and  royal  posterity,  and  of 
the  gift  of  the  land  (\t."-  '-') ;  t  to  the  same  occasion 
he  also  assigns  (v.'")  the  change  of  name  from  Jncub 
to  Israel,  wliich  J  has  narrated  already  at  I'etiuel 
(32'"),  and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  lidhel,  wliich 
J  had  connected  with  Jacob's  former  visit  to  the 
place  (28'").  The  relation  of  the  '  nillar,'  wliich, 
accordin";  to  v."  (probably  J),  Jacou  set  up,  and 
upon  which  he  is  said  also  to  liave  poured  a  drink- 
ollering  and  oil,  to  the  one  mentioned  previously 
in  2S'"  (E),  is  not  clear  ;  the  verse  wiay  relate  to  a 
dilTerent  '  pillar,'  it  iiuty  give  a  different  version  of 
the  origin  of  the  same  '  pillar.' J 

Leaving  Bethel,  Jacou  continued  his  journey  to 
the  South.  Shortly  before  reaching  Ephrath, 
liachel  died  in  childbirth  :  she  herself,  so  tradition 
told,  called  her  son  Ben-oni  'son  of  my  sorrow,' 
but  his  father  preferred  a  name  of  better  omen, 
and  called  him  Ben-jntnin,  'son  of  the  right 
hand.'§  On  the  site  of  her  grave,  Jacob  erected 
a  '  pillar,'  which  still  l)ore  her  name  in  the 
narrator's  day  (3o»).  In  1  S  10"  Ilachel's  grave 
is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  on  the  (Northern) 
border  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Bethel  (cf.  v.' ; 
and  see  also  Jer  31")  :  unless  therefore  there 
were  different  traditions  respecting  its  site,  the 
gloss  'the  same  is  Beth-lehera'  (in  spite  of  its 
repetition  in  48',  and  in  spite  also  of  its  being 
in  agreement  with  other  statements,  as  Kn  4", 
Mic  5')  is  incorrect,  and  there  were  more  loca- 
lities than  one  called  Ejihrnth.  Still  pursuing 
his  way,  Jacob  next  rested  beyond  the  'tower  of 
Eder'  (or  'of  the  llock '),— a  phice,  of  wliich  (in 
spite  of  Mic  4")  the  situation  is  quite  uncertain. 
P  (SS^""*)  brings  Jacob  on  to  Hebron  (v.";  cf. 
37"  JE).     There  Isaac  (who  wiu*  htsl  mentioned  as 

•  This  Is  the  inritninK  ot  the  '  riiiK«'  of  S5«. 

t  With  V."  of.  the  puaoges  clttd  p.  627  not«  t ;  »nd  add  V* 
CkinKi'). 

t  Cornill  conjectures  that  this  verse  oiii:<na)lr  (without  '  In 
the  place  whrre  he  spake  with  him  '  )  stood  in  close  connexion 
with  V.8:  In  this  case  the  'plllur'  would  be  a  sepnlchnil  stele 
(of.  ».*•),  and  the  liliations  would  be  poured  out  as  ollirinifs  U> 
the  dead  (ilil  TIT,  1891,  p.  16  0. ;  c(.  llolrin(cer,  Camm.  p.  1X1) 

I  Whether  this  \»  the  true  explanation  of  the  name,  must 
remain  an  open  nueation.  Savce  (Kllll  78)  aurres  here  with 
Stade  (WescA.  L  181)  in  thinking  that  the  name  (the  'SouUierner') 
haj  .vally  reference  to  the  poaitioo  ot  tbe  territory  o'  Ueojaiuln 
on  the  S.  of  Epbrmim. 


being  at  Beersheba*)  dies  ;  and  (according  to  tho 
same  source,  P)  Jacob  and  Esau  meet  once  more 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  him  (v.''* ;  cf.  25'). 

The  active  period  of  Jacob's  life  is  now  over :  the 
rest  of  his  days  is  passed  in  quietude  ;  and  Joseph 
becomes  the  moving  spirit  in  the  patriarchal 
family.  Joseph  was  his  father's  favourite  son  ; 
his  brethren  envied  him  ;  his  dreams  of  future 
exaltation  increased  their  jealousy  ;  but  his  father 
fondly  wondered  what  these  dreams  might  signify 
(37').  Jacob  is  still  at  Hebron,  but  his  Hocks  are 
at  Shechem, t  tended  by  his  other  sons,  and  he 
sends  Joseph  thither  to  inquire  after  his  brethren's 
welfare  (37'-''^).  Deceived  in  his  old  age  by  his 
sons,  as  he  had  in  his  youth  deceived  his  own  aged 
father,  he  receives  with  inconsolable  grief  the 
evidence,  as  it  seems  to  him,  of  Joseph's  cruel 
death  (37^'''').  As  the  famine  grows  severe  in 
Canaan,  he  sends  his  sons,  but  witliout  Benjamin, 
who  now  naturally  takes  Joseph's  place  as  hia 
father's  favourite,  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt  (42'"'') : 
upon  their  inauspicious  return,  his  distress  and 
grief  hnd  bitter  expression  in  the  reproachful 
words  (42^),  '  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my 
children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and 
ye  will  take  Benjamin  away ;  upon  me  are  all 
the.se  things  come.'  In  the  end,  he  is  obliged  to 
let  Benjamin  go  back  with  his  brethren  into  Egypt, 
but  with  characteristic  prudence  he  sends  with 
them  a  present  calculated  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
great  man  of  the  land  (43""").  The  dfnvumcnt 
soon  follows  ;  and  ch.  45  recounts  the  delight  with 
which  he  hears  that  his  son  is  still  alive,  and 
receives  the  message  to  come  and  join  him  in 
Egypt  (vv.^'^).  He  sets  forth  from  Hebron, 
journeys  to  Beersheba,  the  home  of  Isaac  and  of 
his  own  former  days  (27.  23'"),  and  there,  when  on 
the  point  of  lea\'ing  for  a  second  time  the  land  of 
jiroiiiise,  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  land  of 
kgjpt,  receives  a  word  of  encouragement  and 
promise  suitable  to  the  occasion  (4G^- '' ;  cf.  pre- 
viously, at  Bethel,  28"-").  Israel  thus  '  went 
down  into  Egj'pt '  ;  and  a  new  and  momentous 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation  was  inaugurated. 
The  list  of  Jacob's  sons  and  grandchildren  who 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt  is  given  by  P  (46'--'').J 
Jacob  meets  his  son  Joseph  in  Goshen,  and  the  wish 
of  his  heart  is  accomplished  (46=").  Afterwards  he 
is  honourably  received  by  the  Pharaoh,  and  as- 
signed, with  Ills  sons,  a  residence  in  the  pastorij 
district  of  Goshen  (47'"*-"'  [from  '  in  the  land  ']  J  ; 
47..*..7-np).§ 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  Jacob  to  die,  he  made 
Joseph  promise  not  to  burj*  him  in  Egypt,  but  to 
lay  him  in   the  tomb  of  his  fathers  in   Canaan 

•  2Si*>  compare<l  with  27**^:  aooonUng  to  P{35*'  cnmixired 
with  25'*  20**)  eujhty  yearn  previously,  Jacob  tieinu  now  120 
yiar>olrt  I  (AccordinL'  to  Jill,  Jacob  was  but  20  yean  in  Mi  90|>o- 
lamia,  31"  ;  cf.  p.  t/M'')- 

t  The  author  of  this  passage  must  have  pictured  Jacob's  flocks 
as  nianiini;  pretty  freely  over  the  country  (cf.  v.l',  l>othan 
beluK  about  15  inilea  N.  of  Shtchem),  H  he  himself  was  at 
Hebron.  In  view  of  ch.  »4,  the  mention  of  their  tn'itij;  at 
Shechem  Is  remarkable ;  but  the  writer.  It  la  poasihle,  pictured 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  neighlK>urhood  aa  deUrred  by  fear 
(cl.  Xi-)  Irom  inttrlerinK'  with  Jacob's  po.«e»»ion.«. 

1  On  dillW-vilties  connectwi  with  the  enumeration,  enp.  In 
vv.'i  ^.  see  the  Coninu-iitariea- — An  iiiterestini;  illustration  of 
Jacob's  descent  into  K^'M't  in  alTonUil  lt\'  the  n-prvsenution,  on 
a  tomb  at  Benillasaan,  ol  37  Asialhs  ( .<  tn  u ),  bnnginif  a  prewnt 
ot  eye  i>-iint.  and  two  live  ibexes,  to  fxTtoieu  ii..  of  the  l.ih 
dynastv,  in  his  6th  year  (c.  >.c.  2600,  I'elrie).  The  pro,  i-si.n 
la  a  n-inarkable  one :  it  comprise*  men,  women,  and  i-hiMrtn, 
and  two  assea  :  the  men  wear  \ong  ridily-coloureii  tunica,  or  in 
some  caat-s  coloured  loincloths,  and  one  is  playinp  with  a 
plectrum  on  a  lyre  of  six  striiic^  See  Wilkinsim-Hireh.  Ane. 
K'lyp.  1S7S,  i.  4!50 ;  Maspcro,  Ihixcnof  Cii-'li^atitm,  4''.s  470;  or 
I'itne,  llitt.  «,'  Kyv}*,  I.  172-174;  also  llonimel,  AIITl'ii. 

J  The  sctiuence  in  w.*- •  ia  better  in  the  LA.\  ;  s<-e  tha 
Comma,  or  Ll>T  pp.  10,  10  <*  11,  ID  n.  The  situation  ot 
IJoHlien,  fixed  approximately  by  tradition,  has  been  determine 
deflnitely  by  the  reaearchos  ot  U.  .Vaiille;  it  waa  the  dinn.i 
Ivinif  Iwtween  the  three  moilern  villawia  of  BafL  Belbela,  anrt 
'tal  cl-Kebir,  about  40  uillc*  K.H  ot  t:airu. 
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147""").  Ch.  48  narrates  (1)  liow  he  aJopteii 
Joseph's  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ejihraini,  iilai  injr 
them  on  the  same  level  with  his  own  ciiiliiren 
(vv.'-'  1')  ;  and  (2)  how  he  blessed  them,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the  first  plaee  to  the  younger, 
Ejihraim,  in  view  of  the  future  pre-eminence  of  the 
tribe  descended  Irom  him  (vv.'"'-'--'"  JE).  There 
follows  a  special  promise  and  gift,  made  to  Joseph 
(yy  ai.  -.'J  jrj  "phe  terms  of  v.-  are  remarkable, 
'And  I  give  thee  one  shoulder*  {.i/u/:/iciii)  above 
thj'  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow.'  There 
is  manifest!}'  here  an  allusion  to  Shechem,  after- 
wards an  important  and  central  place  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  IIGIIL  33-2-334), 
wliere  also  Joseph  was  buried  (Jos  24'^)  ;  but  noth- 
ing is  said  elsewhere  of  a,  conquest  of  Slieclicni  by 
Jacob  :  it  is  evident  that  there  is  preserved  here  a 
version  of  Jacobs  dealings  with  Snechem  dill'erent 
from  any  which  we  linii  elsewhere. t 

49-'-''  contains  the  more  elaborate  poetical  Ulesa- 
iug,  which  Jacob  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  all 
his  sons  before  his  death.  Throughout  this  liless- 
ing  what  the  poet  really  has  in  view  are  the  tribes  ; 
as  so  often  elsewhere  in  Genesis,  the  tribe  is  con- 
ceived as  impersonated  in  its  ancestor,  and  the 
ancestor  foreshadows  the  character  of  the  tribe. 
The  poet  i)asses  the  tribes  in  review  :  he  singles 
out  in  each  some  striking  feature  of  moral  char- 
acter, political  state,  or  geographical  position,  for 
poetical  aniplilication  ;  and  on  each  he  pionounces 
some  word  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  its 
deserts.  The  moral  instability  of  Reuben,  the  dis- 
organized social  condition  of  Simeon  and  Levi,  the 
ideal  sovereignty  and  vine-clad  territory  of  Judah, 
the  maritime  advantages  enjoyed  by  Zebulun,  the 
ignoble  indifl'erence  which  led  Issachar  to  prefer 
case  to  independence,  the  quick  and  eflective 
attack  of  Dan,  the  warlike  bravery  of  Gad,  the 
richness  of  Asher's  soil,J  the  blessings  of  jpopulous- 
ness,  military  efficiency,  climate,  and  soil,  which, 
in  spite  of  envious  assailants,  are  showered  upon 
Joseph,  the  martial  skUl  and  success  of  Benjamin, 
— these,  briefly,  are  the  features  which  the  poet 
selects,  and  develops  one  after  another,  in  varied 
and  eirective  imagery.  The  historical  and  geo- 
gr.'iphical  conditions  reflected  in  the  poem  are  those 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Samuel,  and  David  ; 
and  this  is  the  age  in  which  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  patriarch's  Blessing  must  have  received  its 
present  poetical  form. 

After  this,  we  read,  Jacob  charged  his  sons  to 
bury  him  in  the  faniUy  grave  at  Machpelah  (49^-^ 
r  :  47-^-»'  is  parallel  in  JE),  and  then  died  (v.^^  P). 
His  body  was  embalmed,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (50'"')  :  a  great  funeral  procession  was 
organized,  such  as  was  usual  in  Egypt  (50'"")  ;  § 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
cave  at  Hebron  (SO''-  ").|| 

•  •'.«.  '  mountain-elope '  or  '  -side' ;  of.  the  use  of  the  ejii.  IPJ 
Jos  I6S.  10  isii  li-  la.  18  (RV  poorly,  '  side  'X 

t  In  the  parta  of  ch.  34  which  belong  to  J,  two  of  Jacob's  sons 
wreak  their  venjjeanee  on  individual  Shecheniites ;  but  Jacob 
liiinself  rejiu'iiates  their  deed.  The  present  pass-it'e  shows  that 
a  version  must  have  been  current  accordinj;:  to  which  Jacob  (i.e. 
Israel  as  a  whole)  conquered  and  took  possession  of  Shechem. 
This  version  is  allied  to,  and  perhaps  unaerlies,  the  other  narra- 
tive in  ch.  34,  according  to  which  the  eons  of  Jacob  (and  not 
Simeon  and  Levi  alone)  massacred  the  inhabitanta  of  Sliechem  ; 
hut  it  is  not  said,  or  even  implied,  in  this  narrative  that  they 
retained  the  citj-  as  their  own  possession.  (The  statement  in 
3311*  that  Jacob  purchased  a  piece  of  land  outside  the  cit.v,  is  of 
course  not  inconsistent  with  his  forcible  conquest  cf  the  city 
itaelf  afterwards).  See  further,  Dillm.,  Holzinger,  and  Wellh. 
Comp.  316  fl. 

1  The  blessing  on  Naphtali  is  too  uncertain  In  Iti  terms  to  be 
•ummarized  with  any  confidence. 

f  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egj/pUp.  320 f. 

I  604  11  (JK)  is  the  sequel  to  47»3l  (in  both  Joseph  alone  U 
the  prominent  person) ;  Goms  (p)  jg  the  sequel  to  49^-33  (in  both 
Jacob's  sons  in  general  are  the  actors),  the  d/lour  by  Atad 
(vv.lO-  11).  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  is  manifestly  made  merely  bv 
the  narrator,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  name  *  Abel- 


The  chronology  of  Jacob's  life  presents  serious  ditlicultius  :  n 
is  evident  that  the  traditions  (or  theories)  about  it  are  incon- 
sistent. (1)  r's  chronology,  as  olu*n  elsewhere  in  Un,  is  eiUirely 
irreconcilable  with  that  ol  JE.  In  cli.  'i7  (JE)  Isaac  is  to  all 
appearance  uiton  his  deathl>ed  (Cf.  v.2) ;  yet  according  lo  P 
('J.'j'.w  '.i»p4  3iJ'.^)  he  survived  for  eighty/  yearg,  dying  at  the  age  ol 
ISO.  t'ssher,  Keil,  and  others,  arguing  back  iroui  the  dales 
.  given  in  47"  460  ji-ui  sjJl,  inier  that  Jacob's  llight  to  l,Iaran  took 
place  in  his  77lh  year ;  this  reduces  the  SU  year«  to  43  years, 
though  that  is  almost  ciiuully  incredible ;  but  it  involves  the 
fresh  incongruity  o(  supposing  that  thirty. scren  years  elaitscd 
between  Ksau's  marryinj;  his  Hittite  wives  ('.itpJ),  and  Uebeliah's 
expressing  her  fear  ('11^)  that  Jacob,  then  aged  *'ctr»fi/-«frer», 
should  follow  his  brother's  example  I  Nor  is  it  natural  to 
picture  Jacob  seeking  a  wife  in  llaran,  and  tending  Laban's 
sheep,  as  a  man  77  years  old.  C^)  It  may  bf  doubted  whether 
even  the  chronology  of  JK  is  perfectly  consistent,  (a)  The 
supposition  matle  p.  630  note  §  is  rc»iuired,  as  there  explained,  for 
consistency  :  but  an  unspecified  sojourn  of  some  years  at  eithsr 
Succoth  or  Shechem  is  harrlly  consonant  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  narrative  of  Jacob's  return  (31^)  from  l,Iaran.  It  is  true, 
in  37'^  Joseph  is  said  to  be  17  years  of  age  ;  but  the  years  of 
Joseph's  boyhood  would  be  placed  more  naturally  between  35* 
and  3r.i  than  at  331'  or  3;l'».  tli)  Joseph  is  called'  (373)  ^  son  of 
Jacob's  *  old  age,'  as  though  he  were  appreciably  ^  ounger  than 
his  brethren  :  jet  Zebulun  and  Dinah  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  year  or  two  older  (3020-^);  for  all  Jacob's  children 
(except  Henjainin)  nuist  have  been  born,  at  least  according  to 
K  (see  3H0.  between  the  7lh  and  the  10-17th  yearn  of  his  service 
with  Laban  (leaving,  say,  4-3  years  for  the  events  narrated  in 
3025-43).  llowevrr.  373'  belongs  very  probably  to  the  other 
source,  J,  which  mav  have  represented  Josejih  as  born  later.  In 
V  he  is  horn  when  J'acob  is  about  DO  (Gn  414<i  («  45"  KJ  4"9). 

Allusinns  to  Jacob  in  sub.icqiicnt  piirts  of  Scrip- 
ture.— The  most  importjint  are  in  Hosea,  who 
already  aiijilies  his  history  didactically  : — 

(1)  fios  lO--"  l«-'i  :— 

•  In  the  womb  he  supplanted  his  brother  ; 

And  in  his  strei.gth  he  persintfd  with  (Jod  : 
4  Yea,  he persiMed  ["l^"!]  with  the  angel,  and  preva\led\ 

He  \vept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him  ; 

At  Bethel  he  found  him,  and  there  he  spake  with  him.* 

The  allusions  to  the  incidents  recoded  in  Gn 
25-°  32^  28""  are  palpable.  Ephraira  is  lax,  in- 
difl'erent,  and  frivolous  :  the  ambition  shown  by  it« 
ancestor  Jacob  to  secure  pre-eminence  even  in  the 
womb,  the  persistence  with  which  afterwards  he 
exerte<l  himself  to  win  the  blessing,  and  the  tears 
witli  wliicli  he  sought  it,t  are  held  up  as  examples 
for  its  imitation. 

(2)  Hos  12'2'-  ("'•!  :— 

13  And  Jacob  (led  into  the  field  of  Aram, 

And  Israel  served  for  a  wife. 

And  for  a  wife  he  kept  (sheep) : 
1*  But  by  a  prophet  did  Jehovah  bring  Israel  up  out  of  Egypt, 

And  by  a  prophet  was  he  kept  (preserved^ 

For  the  allusions  in  v.",  see  Gn  27*'  (cf.  35'- ')t 
291s.  11).  so  3141  'fiig  ilij-ht,  the  penury,  the  hard- 
shii)S  (cf.  Gn  31**"*')  undergone  by  Jacob  are  con- 
trasted with  the  deliverance  of  his  descendants 
under  the  honourable  guidance  of  a  prophet. 

In  Dl  26'  'An  Araimean  ready  to  perish ^  was 
my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 
sojourned  there,  few  in  number ;  and  he  became 
there  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous,' 
the  allusion  is  to  Jacob's  Aramiean  connexions, 
and  to  his  hard  and  perilous  life  as  a  shepherd  in 
Aram-naharaim.  Jacob  is  also  most  probably 
meant  by  '  thy  first  father  '  in  Is  43^'.  In  Mai  !•• ' 
(cited  Ko  9")  the  reference  is  really  national :  see 
Gore  in  Utiicfiii  Biblica,  iiL  37  U.;  Sauday-Ueadlam, 
EoDtavs,  245  11'. 

The  Cliararter  of  Jacob. — Of  all  the  characters 
which  are  sketched  in  any  fulness  in  the  UT,  that 
of  Jacob  is  the  most  mixed.  (Jn  the  one  hand,  he 
is  by  nature  the  '  supplanter ' :  '  is  he  not,'  exclaims 
Esau,  'rightly  named  Jacob,  for  he  hath  sup- 
planted nie  these  two  times'?  Twice  he  takes  a 
mean  advantage  of  his  brother ;  he  deceives  bis 

Mizraim,'  which,  meaning  properly  Meadow  of  Kgijpt, — perhape 
(cf.  the  so-called  'Job's  Stone' (above,  L  lee^n.]  as  commemorate 
ing  in  some  way  the  Egj-ptian  occupation  of  Canaan, — is  here 
derived,  by  an  assonance,  from  '^bel,  '  mourning.' 

•  So  Pesh.,  Aq.,  S)-nim.,  Theod.  The  Heb.  text  has  tritA  lu, 
which  must  mean  *  with  us  in  the  person  of  our  ancestor.' 

♦  A  trait  (v.'i-)  not  mentioned  in  On  3'228-29. 

J  Or,  lout ;  the  word  is  of  ten  used  of  a  lost  sheep,  aa  Eik  M^  >• 
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aged  father ;  even  where  he  does  not  directly 
oveiTeach,  prudence  and  expudiuuey  are  the  deter- 
miiiinf;  motives  of  his  life  ;  his  tliouglits  centre  in 
himself  ;  he  is  ever  striving  to  turn  circunislances 
to  liis  own  proUt,  to  make  the  most  out  of  every 
opportonity.  He  is  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
brother :  Esau  is  frank,  straightforward,  and 
generous ;  Jacob  is  sdieiuing,  ambitious,  and  self- 
Beeking  ;  by  fair  means  or  foul,  hy  sots  himself  to 
comiiaxs  Ins  ends.  On  the  othe.'  hand,  Jacob  is 
not  destitute  of  good  qualities.  Ho  has  a  deeper 
auil  more  stable  character  than  Esau :  Esau  is 
Coverned  by  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  is  heed- 
less of  the  future,  has  no  thought  for  any  but 
present  and  material  goods :  Jacob,  if  he  is  the 
'  Overreacher,'  is  also  the  '  Perseverer '  { '  Israel ') ; 
he  possesses  steadiness  and  consistency  of  purpose  ; 
he  does  not  llinch  from  toil  and  e.xurtion, — even 
Laban  admits  that  lie  has  served  liira  well  (30-"')  ; 
he  can  labour  and  deny  himself  in  order  to  attain 
a  far-distant  goal ;  he  has  cleverness,  versalilitj", 
and  diplomatic  ability  :  he  thus  possesses  qualities 
which,  though  thev  may  be  misdirected,  are 
nevertheless  adaptetf  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
Bound  and  genuine  character.  And  one  aim  of  the 
liistory  of  Jacob,  as  written  in  t!ie  liook  of  Genesis, 
is  to  snow  how,  through  the  discipline  and  spiritual 
experiences  of  life,  the  better  elements  of  a  char- 
acter may  in  the  end  prevail,  and  becomo  its 
determining  and  predominant  principles. 

It  may  be  asked  liow  a  character  exhibitn.f,  so 
many  doubtful  qualities  should  have  been  .selected 
by  Providence  as  its  chosen  agent,  and  be  repre- 
sented as  receiving  so  constantly  the  marks  of 
God's  care  and  approval  (2S"-'°  SV-''-  i3-»J  32'  etc.). 
The  answer,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Providence  does  not  judge  by  present  appear- 
ances ;  and  that  Jacob  possessed  qualities  which, 
in  spite  of  the  faults,  and  even  the  grave  faults, 
by  wl.ich  they  were  accompanied,  were  qualities 
which,  when  purilied,  and  elevated,  and  freed 
from  purely  personal  aims,  could  be  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  made  subservient  to 
carrying  out  His  purposes.  The  turning-point  in 
his  life  is  the  struggle  at  Penuel.  In  all  his 
dealings  hitherto,  whether  with  Esau  or  Laban, 
he  has  been  true  to  his  name,  he  has  been  the 
Supplanter  or  Overreacher.  His  treatment  of 
E.sau  was  without  excuse :  in  his  dealings  with 
Lalian,  craft  was  matched  against  craft ;  though, 
in  judging  Jacob  here,  it  is  only  right  to  re- 
member that  Laban  not  only  takes  the  first  dis- 
honest step,  but  is  throughout  the  chief  oll'ender. 
Had  Laban  treated  Jacob  honestly  and  generously, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
sought  to  overreach  him.  But  since  Laban  seeks, 
not  once  only,  to  profit  at  his  expense,  Jacob 
retaliates,* — and,  so  far  as  material  gains  are 
concerned,  wins.  Uut,  as  has  just  been  pointed 
out,  Jacob's  character  includes  inconsistent  ele- 
ments ;  and  the  struggle  at  Penuel  marks  the 
triumph  of  the  higher  over  the  lower  elements  in 
his  character.  It  is  the  critical  moment  of  his 
life.  He  is  at  the  point  of  re-entering  the  land 
which  he  left  twenty  (31")  jears  before;  he  is 
about  to  meet  his  brother  whom  he  had  wronged 
and  deceived  ;  memories  of  the  past  return  upon 
him  ;  his  con.science  smites  him,  and  he  is  'greatly 
afraid.'  Hut  (iod  is  his  real  antagonist,  not  Esau  ; 
it  is  God  whom  his  sins  have  olleiided,  and  who 
here  comes  to  contest  His  right.  These  thoughts 
and    fears    are,   as   it   were,   materialized   in    Irs 

•  At  Ifoat  acoonling  to  J  (30»>-«>).  Acconiiiiif  to  E(31«^ll  »n»), 
Laban  artiilnrily  and  unfairly  chan^-cN  Jacob's  waifra ;  but 
Jaroti'fl  ^^li(ls  arc  not  due  to  his  own  artiMc4>H,  but  to  Ibe  dis- 
pK-Jitions  of  Providence  (31*18).  As  tlie  two  narrativen  are  thus 
derived  from  dlHeront  iiourcea,  It  follows  that  31»i>-  '  »  '«•  »«■  '"> 
do  not  express,  or  imply,  divine  approval  of  the  artifices 
dcicribed  in  ,1oa>-<'. 


dream.  He  struggles  with  his  mysterious  antag- 
onist, and,  as  in  his  struggles  with  Esau  and 
Laban,  strives  to  win  :  he  struggles  bravely:  not 
can  his  antagonist  overcome  iiim,  until  by  a 
divine  toucii  He  paralyzes  his  natural  strength. 
Even  then  Jacob's  tenacity  of  purpose  remains  un- 
Imjjaired  ;  he  is  conscious  that  he  has  a  heavenly 
visitant  in  his  embrace  ;  and  he  will  not  let  Him 
go  until  he  has  received  from  Him  a  blessin". 
The  moment  marks  a  spiritual  change  in  Jacob  s 
character.  His  carnal  weajjons  are  lamed  and 
useless, — they  fail  him  in  his  contest  with  God  ; 
as  the  result  of  his  struggle  his  natural  self  is  left 
behind,  he  rises  from  it  an  altered  man.  A  new 
truth  is  vividly  brought  home  to  him, — the  value- 
lessness  before  God  of  the  weapons  in  which  he 
has  hitherto  trusted.  The  lameness  which  he 
carries  away  with  him  is,  as  it  were,  a  palpable 
memento  of  the  fact.  And  his  new  name  sym- 
bolizes his  new  nature.  It  is  tnie,  even  before 
this,  he  has  not  been  represented  as  destitute  of 
religious  feeling;  his  prayer  in  32'"  evinces 
humility,  thankiulness,  and  a  sense  of  dependence 
upon  God.  Indeed  this  i)rayer  may  be  .said  to 
prepare  psychologically  for  the  spiritual  .struggle 
which  follows.  But  it  is  the  result  of  this  struggle 
that  henceforth  the  better  and  higher  elements  in 
his  character  assert  themselves  more  strongly  than 
the}'  had  done  before.  In  his  dealings  with  Esau 
in  eh.  33  he  is  politic,  and  makes  the  best  of  the 
situation ;  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  treat  his 
brother  dishonourably.  His  rebuke  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  in  34"°,  however,  shows  timidity  and  weak- 
ness, and  is  not  prompted  by  any  motive  higher 
than  expediency.  In  his  old  age  domestic  trials 
overtake  him  :  he  loses  Rachel ;  for  manj'  years 
he  is  bereaved  of  his  favourite  son ;  the  dread  of 
losing  another  son  weighs  heavily  upon  him  (42'* 
43") :  his  character  is  mellowed  and  softened  ;  and 
the  picture  of  his  closing  days  is  that  of  a  just 
and  God-fearing  typical  Israelite,  strong  in  faith 
(48-'),  and  grateful  for  the  Providence  which  had 
'  shepherded '  *  him  through  his  long  course  of 
anxieties  and  vicissitudes,  and  'redeemed  him 
from  all  evil '  (48'"-). 

There  remains  the  question,  how  far,  and  in 
what  sense,  the  narratn-es  relating  to  Jacob  arc 
historical.  In  approaching  this  question  there  are 
some  important  things  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
(1)  Upon  any  view  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  it  was 
not  committed  to  writing  for  many  centuries  after 
the  events  described  in  it  occurred :  we  thus 
possess  no  guarantee  whatever  that  it  contains  a 
literally  exact  record  of  the  acts  and  sajings  of 
the  patriarchs  ;  for  it  does  not  satisfy  the  primary 
canon  of  sound  historical  criticism,  that  onl}' 
narratives  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
events  narrated,  and,  moreover,  consistent  with 
them.selves,  can  claim  such  a  character.  (2)  It  is 
remarkable  liow,  in  Gn,  individuals  and  tribes 
seem  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms,  and  how,  further, 
individuals  seem  frequently  to  be  the  inii>crsonation 
of  homonynioua  tribe.s.  ThusBethuel  is  mentioned 
as  an  individual  (22-"  24"  nl.),  but  his  brothers  Uf 
and  Buz  are  tribes  (22'^"-).  I;Ceturali,  again,  is 
described  a.s  an  individual  (25') ;  but  her  sons  and 
grand.sons  are  tribes  (25^"').  In  Gn  10  nations  are 
quite  manifestly  represented  as  individuals  ;  and 
one  of  them,  Cush,  has,  conversely,  an  indixndual 
for  his  son  (H)").  So  elsewhere:  Machir,  in  tin 
50^  an  individual,  in  Nu  2(>"  'U-geta'  (the 
country)  (Jilead  ;  in  Jg  11'  (lilead  'iK'get.s'  Jeph- 
thab.+  .Vgaiii,  Canajin,  Japhuth,  and  Shem,  in 
Noah's  hlcs-sing  (Gn '.i^"),  clearly  represent  three 

•  AV,  RV,  entirely  losiiiK  the  metaphor,  'fed.' 
f  Comp.  the  curious  notii-e  of  '  Kpbraim'  in  1  Ch  71^»*  (ni  * 
art.  nuRiAii). 
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groups  of  nations:  Ishmael  (16")  is  in  character 
the  personilitation  of  the  desert  tribes  whose 
descent  is  traced  to  him  (ij"-") :  Esau  'ia  Edom ' 
(25»  36'-  0- '» ;  of.  Jer  49'") ),  and  Edom  is  tlie  name 
of  a  people.  More  tlian  this,  '  Jacob '  and  '  Israel ' 
are  tliemselves  national  names,  the  latter  a  stand- 
ing one,  the  former  a  poetical  synonym  (Gn  49', 
even  in  Jacob's  own  mouth  ;  Nu  23-'-  ■",  Dt  32"  33'-*, 
Hos  10"  12^  Am  V- »,  and  frequently).  Heredity  is 
undoubtedly  a  true  principle  :  children  inherit  the 
qualities  of  their  parents  ;  thej"  also  often  experi- 
ence, for  good  or  for  ill,  as  the  civ.se  may  be,  the 
ionsequences  of  their  parents'  acts ;  but  it  would 
bo  extending  the  principle  altogether  unduly  to 
suppose  that  the  character  and  j)olitical  condition 
of  an  entire  group  of  peoples  were  really  deter- 
mined by  a  father's  curse  upon  their  ancestor  (Gn 
9^),  or  to  imagine  that  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  two  ot  the  Israelitish  tribes  was  fixed  in 
reality  (49''')  by  an  act  of  their  ancestors,  in  which, 
after  all,  they  were  merely  maintaining,  by  means 
consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  the  honour 
of  a  sister.  In  cases  such  as  these,  we  can  surely 
have  only  the  explanations  deviled  either  by 
popular  imagination,  or  by  a  poet  interpreting  the 
mind  of  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting 
for  national  character,  and  national  conditions,  as 
they  existed  at  a  later  age. 

Admitting,  however,  that  these  principles  are 
true,  how  far  may  they  be  adopted  in  explanation 
of  tlie  patriarchal  narratives  ?  Are  .Tacob  and  his 
twelve  sons,  Esau,  and  Laban  simply  the  personi- 
fications of  corresponding  peoples,  Israel  and  the 
12  tribes,  Edom,  and  Syria  (like  Hellen,  with  his 
sons,  Dorus  and  .lEolus,  and  his  grandsons,  Achaius 
and  Ion,  among  the  Greeks),  the  characteristic 
features  of  each  being  reflections  of  the  circum- 
stances and  relations  of  the  age  which  gave  them 
birth  (cf.  Wellh.  ffist.  318-325)?*  An  unsub- 
stantial figure,  like  Canaan,  might  be  an  example 
of  such  personification ;  but  the  abundance  of 
personal  incident  and  detail  makes  such  a  view 
improbable  in  the  case,  at  least,  of  the  principal 
patriarchal  characters.  May  they  then  nprcsent 
tribes  and  sub-tribes?  in  other  words,  may  the 
movements,  and  mutual  relations,  of  tribes  and 
sub-tribes  have  been  expressed  in  a  personal  and 
individual  form?  This  is  Ewald's  view.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  represent  the  successive 
migratory  movements  of  Hebrew  tribes  from  the 
original  common  home  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
majan  nationalities  in  Aram-naharaim  across  the 
Euphrates.  Jacob's  father  was  a  Hebrew  already 
settled  in  Canaan  :  his  mother  was  an  AranLTan 
(Gn25^');  he  marries  two  Arama^an  wives:  after 
a  long  contest  with  his  uncle  (and  father-in-law) 
Laban,  'the  Arama;an '  (25=<'  28"  Sl^"- "),  he 
ultimately  comes  to  terms  with  him,  returns  to 
Canaan  with  great  wealth,  and  finally  gives  his 
name  to  the  people  settled  there  :  this  means  that 
a  new  and  energetic  branch  of  the  Hebrew  race 
migrated  from  its  original  home  in  Aram-naharaim, 
piished  forward  into  Canaan,  amalgamated  there 
with  the  Hebrews  ('Isaac')  already  on  the  spot 
(becoming  thereby  Isaac's  '  son'),  and,  in  virtue  of 
the  superior  practical  abilities  displayed  by  it, 
acquired  ultimately  supremacy  over  all  its  kin  : 
tilt,"  contest  with  Laban  'represents  the  struggle 
which  continued,  probably  for  centuries,  between 
the  crafty  Hebrews  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  showing  how  in  the  end  the  southern 
Hebrews  gained  the  upper  hand  and  the  northern 
were  driven  off  in  derision '  :  Edom  was  a  branch 
('son')  of  the  tribe  represented  by  'Isaac' ;  'Jacob,' 
becoming  fused  with  this  tribe,  is  Esau's  '  brother,' 

*  See  the  full  discussion  of  this  view  in  Ktienen,  Th'l\  May 
1871.  p.  228(1.  :  and  cf.  Smend,  AT  TfuoL  12,  9af. ;  Meinhold, 
U'id/T  dtn  Kleinglauben  CIS9d),  19,  2S. 


but  at  the  same  time  his  younger  brother,  ai 
arrivint;  later  in  Canaan, — though,  as  he  became 
afterwards  the  more  powerful  nation,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  wrested  from  him  his  birthright : 
bimilailj  .  Jacob's  wives  and  sons  represent  tha 
existence  of  dillurent  elements  in  the  original  com- 
munity, and  the  growth  of  tribal  distinctions 
within  it.*  Ewald,  howrver,  holds  at  the  sam« 
time  that  Abraham,  Isiuit,  .Jacob,  and  Joseph 
are  historical  characters,  prominent  leaders  of  the 
nation  at  successive  stages  of  its  history  (pp.  301, 
305  f.,  340,  342,  345,  382).  t  Again,  the  amount  of 
personal  incident  and  detail  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  seems  to  constitute  an  objection  to  thij 
explanation  of  their  meaning  :  would  the  move- 
ments of  tribes  be  represented  in  this  veiled  manner 
on  such  a  large  scale  as  would  be  the  case  if  this 
explanation  w'ere  the  true  one?  No  doubt,  there 
are  elements  of  truth  in  both  these  explanations: 
each  w  ill  account  rea.sonably  for  some  traits  in  the 
patriarchal  narratives :  the  question  is,  whether 
they  will  account  for  all. 

Ihe  view  which  on  the  whole  may  be  said  best 
to  satisfy  the  circumstances  of  the  case  is  the  view 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  historical 
persons,  and  that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
them  are  in  outline  historically  true,  but  that  their 
characters  are  idealized,  and  their  biographies  in 
many  respects  coloured  by  the  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations of  a  later  ago.  '  J,'  says  Mr.  Ottley,Jand 
his  remarks  are  equally  true  of  E,  '  describes  the 
age  of  the  patriarchs  as  in  some  essential  respects 
so  closely  similar  to  later  periods,  that  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  primitive  life  and 
religion  drawn  in  tlie  light  of  a  subsequent  age. 
We  have  here  to  do  with  the  earliest  form  of 
history — traditional  folk-lore  about  primitive  per- 
sonages and  events,  worked  up  according  to  some 
preconceived  design  by  a  devout  literary  artist.' 
The  basis  of  the  narratives  in  Genesis  is  in  fact 
popular  oral  tradition ;  and  that  being  so,  we 
may  expect  them  to  display  the  characteristics 
which  popular  oral  tradition  does  in  other  cases. 
They  may  well  include  a  substantial  historical 
nucleus  :  but  details  may  be  due  to  the  involuntary 
action  of  popular  invention  or  imagination,  oper- 
ating during  a  long  period  of  time ;  characteristic 
anecdotes,  reflecting  the  feelings,  and  explaining 
the  relations,  of  a  later  age  may  thus  have  become 
attached  to  the  patriart-lis ;  phraseology  and  ex- 
pression will  nearly  always  be  ascribed  rightly  to 
the  narrators  who  cast  these  traditions  into  tlieir 
present  literary  shape.  One  very  conspicuous 
interest  in  these  narratives  is  the  explanation  of 
existing  facts  and  institutions  —  the  fact,  for 
instance,  that  Edom,  though  an  older  nation  than 
Israel  (36^'),  was  nevertheless  politically  its  in- 
ferior, the  sanctity  of  Bethel  and  its  famous 
monolith,  the  names  borne  both  by  Israel  itself 
and  by  its  twelve  tribes,  the  origin  of  the  great 
border-cairn  on  Gilead,  the  names  of  places,  as 
Bethel,   Mahanaim,    Fennel,    Succoth,    Allon-ba- 

•  Ewald,  nut.  1.  310  ST.,  838,  341-344,  346,  348-350,  303,  371-374 
376  S.  Ct.  Slade,  Gtsch.  i.  124-128  (who,  however,  does  not  allow 
that  anything;  pre-ilosaic  is  reflected  in  the  patriarchal  narratives). 

t  Dilhnann'sview  is  substantially  that  of  Ewald  :  recollections 
of  tribal  movements  are  preser\'ed  in  the  family  histories  of 
Genesis ;  Isaac  and  Jacob,  like  Lot,  Ishmael,  Esau,  and  their 
sons,  beinff  *  ideal  personal  names,'  derived  either  from  sub- 
di\isinn9  of  the  nation  as  it  existed  at  a  later  time,  or  from 
historical  stages  of  its  f,'rowth,  Jacob  representing  a  new  Hebrew 
immi;rration  from  Mesopotamia  ;  Abraham,  however,  beinp  the 
personal  leader  of  the  first  band  of  immigrants,  who,  according 
to  all  the  Pcntateuchai  narrators,  was  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
entire  nation  (flenfi  218,  219,  316  (Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-6.  190) ; 
ATTheol,  77 f..  79-81).  (Dillmann's  remarks  on  these  narratives 
of  Genesis  contain  much  that  is  suggestive  and  excellent,  and 
deserve  to  be  read  in  their  entirety).  The  view  of  Kittel  {Gesch, 
i.  153  [Eng.  tr.  i.  168 ff.])  is  similar,  except  that  he  treats  ths 
patriarchs  more  distinctly  as  personal  tribal  chiefs,  who  aftel> 
wards  gave  their  names  to  the  tribes  led  by  them. 

X  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  109. 
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chulh,  Abel-mizraini,  tlie  custom  of  not  eating  of  a 
particular  muscle  (3'J^-),  the  ethnolofjical  rel^itions 
eulisisliiig  between  Israel  and  its  neighbours  (Isli- 
maelite  tribes,  25'^'" ;  Edora,  and  the  racial  altinities 
of  its  inhabitants,  ch.  36),  the  characteristics  of  the 
dillerent  tribes  (48'" ;  cli.  49).  It  may  be  doubted 
wliitther  in  all  these  cases  we  have  the  real  his- 
torical explanations  of  the  facts  in  question,  and 
not  rather  explanations  due  to  popular  imagina- 
tion, or  suggested  by  current  etymologies  :  in  some 
cases,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  find  duplicate  and 
inconsistent  traditions  respecting  the  same  occur- 
rences. Wellhausen  may  be  wrong  in  not  allowing 
a  mure  substantial  historical  substratum  for  the 
patriarchal  narratives ;  but  his  general  character- 
ization of  them  is  ju.st. * 

It  must  further  be  allowed  that  the  characters 
of  the  patriarchs  are  coloured  religiously  by  the 
feelings  and  beliefs  of  a  later  age.  In  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs,  religion  must  have  been  in  a  rudi- 
mentary stage  :  there  are  traces  of  this  in  the  idea, 
for  instance,  of  the  revelations  of  deity  being  con- 
fined to  particular  spots,  and  in  the  reverence  paid 
to  sacred  trees  or  pillars  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
patriarchs  often  e.xpress  themselves  in  terms  sug- 
gesting much  riper  spiritual  capacities  and  experi- 
ences. Here  we  cannot  but  trace  the  hands  of  the 
narrators,  who  were  men  penetrated  by  definite 
moral  and  religious  ideiis,  and  who,  writing  with  a 
didactic  aim,  idealized  to  a  certain  extent  the 
characters  of  the  patriarchs,  and,  while  not  strip- 
ping them  of  the  distinctive  featuies  with  which 
they  were  traditionally  invested,  so  tilled  in  the 
outlines  .supplied  by  tradition  as  to  present  the 
great  figures  of  Hebrew  antiquity  as  spiritual 
tijpcs,  examples,  for  imitation  or  warning,  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  successive  generations. 

The  patriarchs  are,  thirdly,  idealized  in  another 
direction,  in  common  with  many  of  the  other 
patriarchal  figures  in  Genesis,  by  bein^  invested 
with  the  characteristics  which  afterwards  marked 
the  tribes  descended,  or  reputed  to  be  descended, 
from  them  :  t  indeed  it  is  possible  that  sometimes 
even  episodes  of  tribal  life  are  referred  back  to 
them  in  the  form  of  incidents  occurring  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  families.  Ishmael,  for  instance, 
in  It)'-  may  be  the  personal  son  of  Abraham  ;  but 
if  he  is  this,  he  is  also  something  more :  he  imper- 
sonates the  Bedawin  of  the  desert.  So  Jacob  and 
Esau,  in  their  contest  for  supremacy,  are  more 
than  the  twin  sons  of  a  man  named  Isaac :  they 
impersonate  two  nations ;  and  the  later  relations 
subsisting  between  these  two  nations  plainly  colour 
parts  of  the  narrator's  representation  (esp.  the 
terms  of  the  Blessings).  Jacob,  kee|iing  Laban's 
sheep,  may  be  an  individual  ;  but  when  he  and 
Laban  are  fixing  the  boundary  which  neither  is  to 
pa-ss,  they  plainly  represent  two  peoples.  The 
etory  of  Shechem  and  Dinah  is  one  in  which 
especially  it  may  be  suspected  that  this  explanation 
la  the  correct  one.  Jg  9  shows  how,  after  the  con- 
q^uest,  Israelites  and  Canaanites  lived  in  Shechem 
side  by  side ;  the  almost  complete  identity  of 
expression  between  Gn  3;!"  '  the  scms  of  IJamor,  the 
father  of  Shechem,'  and  Jg  9^  '  the  men  of  IJamor, 
the  father  of  Shechem '  (where  Shechem  is  clearly 
the  place), t  raises  a  legitimate  doubt  whether  in 
the  former  passage  '  Shechem  '  does  not  mean  the 
place  as  well,  anil  whether  therefore  in  eh.  34  the 
same  name  is  not  a  personification  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  :  it  this  view  l>e  correct,  ch.  34 
will    mean    that    an    Israelite   clan   (Dinah)   had 

•  Wirt.  31&-3*27  (c(.  454  n.).  The  contemptuous  criticlsmi  of 
Robcrtaon  {}irl.  of  Itr.  120-136)  thow  little  inaight,  cuid  us 
uiytliiiii;  but  coDclusive. 

t  Cf.  l!actbi,'in,  ap.  Ottlev,  p.  111. 

\  '  Vnihvr'  ^fmimlrr.  fillrr,  u  1  Ch  2»1  a  (Maclllr.  ttln 
Mather '  of  Oilciul).  «*«  «>"  ( tho  '  (atben'  ol  Ziph,  llobrou,  aiiu 
other  towna),  4»»- "  '»■  '»■ "  ''. 
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gained  a  footin"  in  Shechem,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  absorbed  by  the  native  Canaanites  (the  Benfl 
yamor) :  Simeon  and  Levi  interposed  to  prevent, 
this  ;*  but  their  action  was  not  supported  by  the 
Israelites  at  large  ('  Jacob,'  34'°)  j  cf .  4l>'-  •.  Gn  49', 
it  has  even  been  conjectured,  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  result :  the  Canaanites  retaliated  with  such 
cU'ect  that  these  two  tribes  were  broken  up,  and 
never  afterwards  reci 
art.  Si.MKON  (Triiie). 

But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  impressed  by  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  Jacob,  both  in  the  brijjhter  and  in  the 
darker  as|iects  of  his  character,  is  the  prototj'pe  of 
his  descendants.  His  doubtful  qualities  e.xactly 
recall  that  remarkable  faculty  of  acquiring  wealtii 
and  inlluence  which  the  Jew  possesses  in  such  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  which,  as  must  be 
admitted  by  his  best  friends,  he  is  unfortunately 
apt  to  exercise  with  an  exaggerated  regard  to  self- 
interest.  '  By  Jacob's  peculiar  discipline  of  exile 
and  suflering,  a  true  counterpart  is  produced  of  the 
special  faults  and  special  gifts,  knomi  to  us  chielly 
tiirough  his  persecuted  descendants  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Professor  Blunt  has,  with  much  ingenuity, 
pomted  out  how  Jacob  seems  to  have  "learned, 
like  maltreated  animals,  to  have  the /ear  uf  mnn 
luibituaUy  before  his  eyes."X  In  Jacob  we  see  the 
same  timid,  cautious  watchfulness  that  we  know- 
so  well,  though  under  darker  colours,  through  our 
great  masters  of  fiction,  in  Shylock  of  Venice,  and 
Isaac  of  York.  But  no  less,  in  the  nobler  side  of 
his  career,  do  we  have  the  germs  of  the  unbroken 
endurance,  the  undying  resolution,  which  keeps 
the  nation  alive  still  even  in  its  present  outcast 
condition,  and  which  was  the  basis,  in  its  brighter 
days,  of  the  heroic  zeal,  long-sutl'ering,  and  hope  of 
Moses,  of  David,  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  Alaccabeea,  of 
the  twelve  Jewish  apostles,  and  the  first  martyr, 
Stephen.'! 

Literature. — Comma,  on  Gen. ;  Ewald,  Hist.  i.  341-^G2  (who 
brings  out  well  the  dramatic  aspect*  of  parta  of  Jacob'a  cart'er) ; 
Stanley,  Jrwuh  Church,  vol.  i.  LecL  III.  ;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
A'oles  on  GenesU,  and  Sfrnums,  i.  40  (T.  (on  the  wrealllnj:  at 
Penuel).  For  post-Biblical  Jewiab  \'iewB  atxiut  Jacob,  it  must 
auHice  to  refer  to  the  Tarinima  on  Gn,  the  Mtdrash  BrrfthUh 
Jiabba  (tr.  Wunsche,  1n>')),  tlie  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in 
Ewald'8  yoArt.  iii.;  lionsch,  1S74  ;  Charles,  169.i),  the  Mid- 
nujbim  tr^  in  Rdnsch.  X04)  ff.,  and  art.  Jacob  iu  Uamburver'a 
lieal-Eivcyclopudu  /.  liiUi  u.  Talmud. 

2.  i'lcLKu^)  The  father  of  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary  (Mt  l"').  S.  R.  Driver. 

JACOB'S  WELL.— The  ancient  records  contain 
no  account  of  Jacob  having  dug  a  well.  The 
earliest  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Jn  4*  (irirrt  toO 
'Ian  j.a).  There,  however,  it  is  taken  as  matter  of 
common  belief  that  the  well  by  which  our  Saviour 
conversed  with  the  woman  ot  Samaria  was  mads 
by  the  patriarch.  The  traditions  of  Jew,  Moslem, 
and  Christian  concur  in  identifying  this  well  with 
that  now  universally  known  by  the  name  lUr 
Yiikiib,  or  '  .lacob's  well.'  The  Samaritans,  who 
have  dwelt  in  the  locality  for  about  23iiO  years, 
have  never  wavered  in  their  conviction  that  this 
was  the  work  of  Jacob.  The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  their  community 
would  lead  them  to  make  the  moat  of  all  tradi- 
tional lus-sociations  which  their  iieighl>oiirluKxl 
allorded,  with  the  fathers  of  Israel.  That  they 
were  tempted  in  some  ca.sc8  to  invent  such  aasiocia- 
tions,   seems   all   too   likely ;    but   there  are  ele- 

•  Ewald,  Hut.  I.  S.1P,  .178  f.  :  ct.  Dillm.  pp.  S«0.  40a 

t  NVellh.  ro'np  rr  bricllv  HiX.  S'."4  ;  St«de,  W«rA.  L 

147,  164  ;  Kiltel.  -    il.  TiJ);  Sloore,  Judgrj,  p.  S40t.- 

who  suppoiw  thii'  ■■  ri-ft-rred  to  look  place  when  tha 

l!4ra<-1il<-:i,   after    ti :i  i  .vnl,   tlrat  begmo  to  eat*bliah   liicm 

».-1m-.4  nn  the  W.  of  Jonlofi. 

:  I'ndrtitjnM  Coineul*TW-*#,  L  rlU. 

)  Slaalej,  Jtvuh  ChuTcA',  i.  M  f. 
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ments  wliich  go  to  cjnfirm  this  tradition.  It  is 
in  itself  a  strong  ]>resuiin>tion  in  favour  of  tliis 
Bite,  that  the  Jewish  behut  coinciiies  with  that  of 
the  Samaritans.  Considering  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion oll'ered  to  other  identifications  supported  by 
the  Samaritans,  we  may  be  sure  this  would  not 
Iiave  escaped  had  there  been  any  ground  on  which 
to  attack  it.  The  agreement  indicated  in  the 
narrative  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  the 
1st  cent,  may  be  taken  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
tradition  inherited  by  both  from  a  time  anterior  to 
the  great  quarrel.  But  the  tradition  also  allordcd 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the 
well  in  this  particular  sjiot,  in  such  close  proximity 
to  plentiful  streams  from  nerennial  sources.  These 
were  naturally  in  the  liands  of  the  people  of 
Shechem.  When  Jacob  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
plain  near  by,  being  a  man  of  peace,  he  would 
desire  to  avoid  all  occasion  for  the  strifes  so  often 
arising  from  the  contentions  of  rival  herdsmen  at 
the  springs.  By  digging  this  well,  he  could  secure 
the  necessary  sujiplies,  make  good  his  own  inile- 
pendence,  and  enjoy  an  added  assurance  of  peace. 
Jacob's  residence  here  in  such  conditions  is  the  one 
circumstance  recorded  in  history  which  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  the  existence  of  this  well. 

That  it  was  here  Jesus  held  His  memorable 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  seems 
beyond  dispute.  Going  through  Samaria  to  (Jalilee, 
Jesus  must  needs  pass  close  by  this  pl.ace.  As  one 
journeys  northward  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Gerizini, 
skirting  the  fertile  plain  of  Mukhnch,  almost 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  pass  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizira,  the  road  bifurcates,  one  branch  bend- 
ing to  westward,  through  the  vale  to  Shechem,  and 
thence  by  way  of  Sebastiyeh  (Samaria)  and  Jenin 
to  Galilee.  'The  other  goes  northward,  across  the 
bay  of  the  plain  where  it  narrows  between  the 
mountains,  and  again  divides ;  one  limb  passing 
tlownwards  to  Beisdn  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
other  leading  straight  to  Jentn.  Either  of  these 
roads  may  still  be  taken.  While  that  past  Se- 
bastiyeh IS  naturally  the  more  frequented  to-day, 
the  other  is  more  direct ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
Bay  which  was  the  more  popular  in  Christ's  time. 
But  as  the  well  in  question  lies  in  the  fork  between 
the  two,  it  was  equally  easily  accessible  to  the 
traveller  from  either. 

The  well  is  described  as  being  close  by  Sychar, 
'  near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to 
his  son  Joseph '  (Gn  48^).  If,  as  seems  certain, 
this  v/as  the  plot  spoken  of  in  Gn  33'^  it  lay  before, 
i.e.  to  the  east  of,  the  city  of  Shechem,  where,  in 
the  plain,  the  patriarch  had  chosen  his  residence. 
It  became,  according  to  St.  Stephen  (Ac  7"),  the 
burying-place  of  those  that  went  down  to  Egj'pt ; 
and  here  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  laid  to  rest 
(Jos  24**).  The  modem  town  of  Nablus,  repre- 
senting the  old  Shechem,  lies  in  the  hollow  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  less  than  2  miles  to  the  west, 
and  is  apparently  farther  distant  than  was  the 
ancient  city.  The  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph  is 
seen  in  the  vale  close  by  to  the  northeast  ;  and 
jnst  beyond  this,  to  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ebal 
clings  the  village  of  Askar,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Sychar  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive (see  '  The  Question  of  Sychar '  in  G.  A.  Smith's 
HGHL  pp  367-375).  Eastward  and  southward 
stretches  the  rich  plain  which  attracted  Jacob  and 
his  flocks,  whose  whitening  fields  arrested  the 
Saviour's  eye,  and  where  valuable  crops  are  grown 
to-day. 

Mount  Gerizim  throws  its  rugged  crags  steeply 
against  the  sky,  immediately  to  the  south,  ancf, 
crowning  the  heights,  just  behind  the  Moslem 
Wely  seen  from  the  well  s  mouth,  are  the  ruins  uf 
Justinian's  fortress  and  the  Samaritan  place  of 
■acrilice,   enshrined    in    the    sacred    memories  of 


millenniums.  The  dark  clilTs  seem  almost  to  im- 
pend over  the  spot,  so  that  it  would  be  most 
natural,  standing  at  the  brink  of  the  well,  to 
speak  of  it  as  '  this  mountain.'  In  these  respects 
the  situation  of  Bir  Yakub  exactly  meets  the 
remiirenients  of  the  history, 
'rlie  mouth  of  the  well  is  some  feet  below  the 

E resent  surface,  in  the  midst  of  a  vaulted  cham- 
er,  about  15  ft.  square,  the  roof  of  which  haa 
fallen  in.  Major  Anderson  made  a  descent  into 
the  well  in  ISUG,  an  account  of  which  he  gives  in 
the  Ki'cufcry  of  Jerusalem,  p.  -105.  '  The  mouth  of 
the  well,'  he  says,  'has  a  narrow  opening,  just 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  body  of  a  man  to  pass 
through  with  arms  uplifted,  anil  this  narrow  neck, 
which  is  about  4  ft.  long,  opens  into  the  well 
itself,  which  is  cylindrically  shaped,  and  about 
7  ft.  0  in.  in  diameter.  The  mouth  and  ujiper  part 
of  the  well  is  built  of  masonry,  and  the  well 
appears  to  have  been  sunk  througli  a  mixture  of 
alluvial  soil  and  limestone  fragments,  till  a  com- 
l)act  bod  of  mountain  limestone  was  reached, 
having  horizontal  strata  which  could  easily  be 
worked  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  well  presents  the 
ap|icaiance  of  having  been  lined  throughout  with 
rough  masonry.'  Tlie  estimates  of  depth  have 
varied  widely,  from  Arculfus  (a.d.  670),  who  gives 
it  as  about  240  ft.,  to  Maundrell  (16i)7),  who  puts 
it  at  105  ft.  ;  and  Major  Anderson,  who  found  it 
to  be  75  ft.  No  doubt  it  was  origin.ally  much 
deeper  than  it  is  now.  In  the  decay  of  the  several 
buildings  that  have  stood  over  it,  much  rubbish 
must  have  fallen  into  it,  and  the  habit  travellers 
have  of  droppin"  a  stone  into  a  pit  and  watching 
how  long  it  takes  to  reach  the  bottom,  that  so 
they  may  judge  of  the  depth,  contributed  to  the 
same  result.  This  now,  however,  is  carefully 
guarded  against.  Some  years  ago  the  well,  and 
ground  around  it,  were  acquired  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Nablus.  A  dry-stone  wall 
surrounds  the  plot,  which  has  been  planted  out  as 
an  orchard,  the  keeper  being  accommodated  in  a 
small  hovel  by  the  gate.  Over  the  well  itself  a 
hut  has  been  built,  the  key  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  neighbouring  priest,  in  whose  company  the 
well  ma,\-  be  visited. 

A  succession  of  churches  stood  on  this  spot,  as 
we  gather  from  the  narratives  of  pil":rims.  The 
last  .appears  to  have  been  destroyed  after  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Crusaders  in  1187.  An 
excellent  account  of  the  ruins  of  these  buildings 
will  be  found  in  the  PEF  Mem.  ii.  p.  174,  etc.  A 
stone  was  found  in  1881  (see  PEFSt,  p.  212),  which 
may  have  been  the  original  cover  of  the  well. 

"fhe  water  now  usually  lasts  until  the  month  of 
May,  and  sometimes  later.  Then  it  disappears 
until  the  return  of  the  rainy  season.  If  the  well 
were  cleaned  out,  doubtless  it  would  last  much 
longer.  Maundrell  found  15  ft.  of  water  in  May 
1697.  The  supply  is  therefore  probably  derived  from 
percolation  and  rainfall ;  and  apparently  it  haa 
never  risen  near  to  the  surface — the  woman  saya 
'  the  well  is  deep.'  This  possibly  suggested  to 
Jesus  the  phrase  'living  water'  as  descriptive  of 
His  truth.  For  '  li\  ing  water  '  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  East,  that  of  the  fountain  or  stream  a.s  con- 
trasted with  that  collected  in  cistern  or  well.  In 
Jn  4''  the  name  used  is  indeed  TrrfyT)  toS  'laKu^,  the 
well  or  fountain  of  Jacob ;  but  in  vv."- "  the 
woman  uses  the  strictly  accurate  term  to  (ppiap, 
the  water-tank  or  cistern.  For  most  jiurposes, 
living  water  is  preferred ;  but  where  this  is  very 
'  hard  '  or  '  heavy,'  like  that  '  gushing  from  the 
very  bowels  of  rocky  (limestone)  Mount  Ebal,'  the 
'  light '  water  that  descends  from  heaven  is  greatly 
valued.  Thus  tlie  water  of  Jacob's  well  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of  N.lblus  and 
district  (see  letter  from  Dr.  Bailey,  a  former  mi* 
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sionary  in  NaUus,  PEFSt,  1897,  p.  67  ;  cf.  also 
pp.  lli),  196).*  If  the  same  were  true  in  our  Lord's 
tune,  apart  altogetlier  from  the  sacreU  associations 
which  would  lend  it  special  attractions,  it  would  be 
eufficient  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  woman 
there,  even  if  her  home  were  on  the  lip  of  the 
rushing  stream  at  'Asknr. 

LriEBATUKr.— Robinson,  J?/i/'-  li.  285f. ;  Thomson,  Land  ond 
Book,  ii.  U6-1S1  ;  O.  A.  Smith,  UCUL  pp.  367-37.5 ;  /*£'/■' 
ilem.W.:  Conder,  Ttnt-Work  i?i  PaUnliiir,  pp.  15,  38;  Baedeker, 
Palestine  and  Syria,  ed.  1804,  pp.  21a.  Jltl;  Sarralive  o/  a 
Migtnim  of  Inqitirxi  to  the  Jews,  p.  -1'-;  Stanley,  Sinai  and 
Palestine i  p.  241 ;  ilxpot.  Times,  March  1694,  p.  !)7  t. 

W.  EWINO. 

JACUBUS  (A  'IdKovfiot,  B  'lopffoi'jSooj),  1  Es  9*8.— 
In  Neh  H'  Akkub. 

JADA  (jn;,  perhaps  'the  knowing  one'). — A 
Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch  2^*".    See  Genealogy. 

JADDUA  (V'T.).— 1,  One  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant,  Neh  10-'  [Heb.  -■^].  2.  A  liigh  priest, 
the  tliird  in  descent  from  Kli.ashiii,  tlie  contem- 
porary of  Nehemiah,  Neh  12"-  ~.  Tlie  latter  verse 
seems  to  make  him  contemporary  with  Darius  the 
I'ersian,  i.e.  Darius  HI.  Codomannus,  and  he  is 
doubtless  the  Jaddua  who  is  named  by  .Josophus 
in  connexion  with  Ale.xander  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant. 
XI.  viii.  5,  cf.  vii.  2,  viii.  7).    See  Genealogy. 

H.  A.  White. 

JADDUS  (B  "iaSSoit,  A  'lodSoif,  AV  Addus),  1  Es 
5^. — A  priest  whose  descendants  were  unable  to 
trace  their  genealogy  at  the  time  of  the  return 
under  Zerub.,  and  were  removed  from  the  priest- 
hood. He  is  there  said  to  have  married  Augia,  a 
daughter  of  Zorzelleus  or  Barzillai,  and  to  have 
been  called  after  his  name.  In  Ezr  •2"',  Neh  7"  he 
JB  called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai ;  his 
original  name  Jaddus,  and  the  name  of  his  wife 
An^a,  appear  only  in  1  Es.  See  Barzillai,  No.  1. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

JADON  (I'll:,  Eiapdav,  'laepdv,  'lapl,  'lapl/i,  'AopwK  ; 
ABx  omit :  Neh  3'). — A  Meronothite,  who  in  com- 
pany with  the  men  of  Gibeiin  and  of  Mizpah  took 
part  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  The  title 
Meronothite  occurs  again  1  Ch  27*',  but  a  place 
^]eronoth  is  nowhere  named.  According  to  Jos. 
Ant.  VIII.  N-iii.  5,  ix.  1,  J.  was  the  name  of  the  man 
of  God  sent  from  Judah  to  Jeroboam  (1  K  13).  This 
trmlition  probably  rests  upon  the  identification  of 
this  prophet  with  IDDO  the  seer  (which  see). 

H.  A.  White. 

JAEL  (H';  'mountain-goat';  see  on  the  name, 
Gray,  Neb.  Prop.  Name.i,  90)  is  remembered  on 
account  of  one  famous  episode  in  her  life,  of  which 
we  have  two  not  altogether  consistent  accounts — 
one  in  prose  (Jg  4*--),  the  other  in  poetry  (Jg  5^"''). 
SVe  shall  first  examine  the  latter,  as  undoubtedly 
the  earlier  version,  and  then  consider  the  addi- 
tional information  supplied  by  tlie  prose  narrative. 

From  the  Song  of  Deborah  we  learn  that 
Deborah,  a  prophetess,  and  Barak,  determined 
to  free  their  countrymen  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
kings  of  Canaan  (5'"),  which  .seonis  to  have  been 
especially  felt  by  the  tribe  of  Usachar  (v.">).  The 
leader  of  these  kings  wa.s  Sisoia,  and  against  his 
army  the  tribes  of  Epbraim,  Benjamin,  Manasseh 
(v."),  Issachar  (v."),  Zubulun,  and  Naphtali  sent 
troops,  the  latter  two  tribes  being  especially 
active  (v.").  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  '  in 
Toanbcb  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo'  (v."),  where  a 
ereat  storm  came  on  and  '  the  stjira  in  their  courses 
fought  against  Kisera'  (v.*).  The  defeated  leader 
escaped,  and  is  described  (v.*')  as  luiking  for  hospi- 
tality from  Jael,  '  the  wife  of  HcIk-t  the  Kenite' 
(v.-*).  She  gave  the  thirsty  man  to  drink  of  the 
milk  which  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  tent 
of  a  noma<l  chieftain,  and  then  '  she  put  her  hand 
•  Tlio  letUT  la  quot«d  In  HGIIL'  p.  070. 


to  the  peg  (in;),  and  her  ri"ht  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer ;  and  with  uie  hammer  she  smote 
Sisera,  she  smote  through  his  bead,  yea,  sh» 
pierced  and  struck  through  his  temples.  At  hel 
teet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay ;  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  dead  '  (vv.-*-  -'').  For  this  exploit 
she  is  described  in  Deborah's  triumphal  ode  as 
'  blessed  above  women.' 

The  first  question  to  determine  is,  by  what 
instrument  and  in  what  fashion  is  Jael  here  re|>re- 
sented  as  having  slain  Sisera?  Most  modem  critics 
(Cooke,  Moore,  Builde,  etc.)  hold  that  the  words 
of  vv.^-''  indicate  that  Sisera  was  struck  down  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  drinking,  .lael  dealing  him  a 
sudden  blow,  much  as  Saladin  slew  the  treacherous 
knight  in  Scott's  'I'alisnmn.  .\nd  .some  identify  the 
'  peg'  with  the  handle  of  the  '  workmen's  hammer' 
mentioned  in  the  i)aiallel  clause  of  v.^.  Thus 
W.  It.  Smith  held  that  Jael's  act  was  '  not  the 
murder  of  a  sleeping  man,  but  the  use  of  a  daring 
stratagem.  But  (he  word  "jieg"  suggested  a  tent- 
peg,  and  so  the  later  prose  story  took  it,  ani 
thereby  misunderstood  the  whole  thing'  (OTJC^ 
132).  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  itr 
can  mean  anything  but  a  'tent-pin'  (Ex  27'^)  or 
'peg'  (Is22'-",  Ezk  15');  and,  further,  the  meaning 
of  the  verbs  pc"  (oir.  ,\e7.)  and  ■)'?.7  (see  Job  2il^^)  is 
too  uncertain  to  entitle  us  to  assert  that  there  is 
here  no  hint  of  pinrcinq,  as  contrasted  with  rrush  ing, 
Sisera's  skull.  The  truth  is  that  vv."-  -''  of  eh.  5 
are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  dogmati.sm  as  to  their 
meaning ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they 
were  misunderstood  liy  the  WTiter  of  the  later 
pro.se  narrative  (4'~),  whose  account  is:  'Jael  took 
a  tent-pin  (ir;),  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand, 
and  went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  pin  into 
his  temples,  and  it  pierced  through  into  the  ground ; 
for  he  was  in  a  tieep  sleep :  so  he  swooned  and 
died.' 

The  prose  narrative,  then,  is  not  necessarily  in 
contradiction  with  the  Ode  as  to  the  manner  of 
Sisera's  death,  though  undoubtedly,  if  we  had  only 
the  Ode  to  guide  us,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  the  scene  described  in  4^.  The  prose 
narrator  seems  to  have  hod  independent  informa- 
tion, oral  or  otherwise. 

There  are  other  pointit  of  difference  between  ch&  4  i.nd  6 
which  malte  it  probable  that  the  lat«r  writ«r  has  made  free  .-ae 
of  sources  other  than  the  Song,  (a)  Aa  we  have  seen,  5H  '»•  !» 
describes  the  uprii-int;  of  nianv  tribes  ;  but  in  4*0  Barak  collecla 
10,000  men  from  Zcbulun  and  Naphtali  only.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, l)e  denied  that  these  are  the  trit)e8  whose  prowess  is  moat 
prominent  in  the  Sonf  (5'").  (t)  In  the  poem,  tiii;/«  of  Canaan 
are  mentioned,  of  whom  Sisera  is  the  leaaer ;  in  42  Sisera  la  the 
general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (or  I4'T]  of  Ilazor),  under 
whose  tyranny  the  people  of  Isniel  had  l)een  'mightily  opprraaed' 
for  twenty  yeara  (4^).  (c)  The  connexion  of  Jabin  with  the 
Jael-Sisera  story  is  not  clear.  Jabin  takes  no  part  in  the  action  ; 
and  it  ia  posaible  that  he  haa  been  introduced  here  through  a 
reminiacence  of  Jabin,  king  of  Mazor,  the  head  of  a  Canaanit* 
confederacy,  whoa«  annv  Joshua  liefealvd  at  the  Watera  of 
Merom(Jo8  ll'">.  id)  Jabin'a  city,  Ilazor,  was  in  Galilee,  far 
distant  fP3m  the  Kishon  Valley  ;  and  Kedosh  is  north  of  Haxor. 
Here  (4>')  were  Heber'a  tents,*  to  which  Sisera  tle<l  after  hia 
defeat,  having  tlrst  (4'*)  al>andoned  hia  chariot  with  the  view  of 
escaping  his  pursuing  enemy.  But  («)  it  is  curious  that  Sisen* 
ahould  have  pa.«id  by  Jabin'a  stronghold  when  a«.eking  shelter ;  t 
and  03)il  isditncult  to  rwoncile  the  gi^ogranhical  daU  of  the 
proae  venion  with  the  implication  that  Jaei'a  tent  waa  not  far 
frcm  the  battleheld. 

To  return  to  the  episcxle  of  Sisera's  death  at  the 
hands  of  Jael.  The  prose  version  makes  the  ca-se 
against  Jael  blacker  than  the  song  does;  for  (n) 

•  In  Jg  !*•  it  ia  reconlcd  that  'the  children  of  the  Kenite, 
Mows'  brother-in-law,'  accompanied  the  Irilw  of  Jutlali  to  the 
north  of  Palestine  after  the  conquest  of  Oie  country.  After 
eome  un»lH,<ille<l  time.  Heber.  8<'<'mingly  an  im|<onanl  prrstMi 
among  tjiem,  move<l  northwanl  to  the  territory-  of  Naphtali. 
and  '  pitched  his  tent  aa  far  aa  the  i^k  in  Zaanannim.  whldi  ia 
bv  Ke<li-»h'  (4"V  While  living  there,  ho  aevma,  according  to 
4i7,  to  have  formed  an  alllanv-e  with  Jabin. 

t  It  nuk'ht  Ih'  urgwl  that  Siwera  may  have  thought  the  tent  of 
the  woUH-n  a  more  ae,-ure  haven  than  Jahm'a  city ;  a  de(e*l*s) 
and  discn-ilitcd  general  might  well  fear  to  return  to  hia  maalo 
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in  4"  she  invites  Sisera  to  her  tent,  (6)  in  4*  his 
trustful  reliance  on  her  loyalty  is  shown  by  liis 
charge  to  her  to  stand  at  the  tent  door  and  deny, 
if  asked,  tliat  any  one  lay  concealed  witliin  ;  and 
(c)  in  4-'  she  kills  him  when  asleep.  But,  on  either 
storj',  her  act  seems  one  of  black  and  inexcusable 
treachery;  and  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  reconciling 
tlie  words  of  approval  in  5-'*  with  the  verdict  of 
conscience.  Various  expedients  have  been  devised 
to  evade  the  difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Jael  was  granted  a  revelation  from  God  (cf.  Jg  4°) 
bitlding  her  slay  Sisera,  and  that  her  action  is  to 
be  conij)ared  to  Joshua's  alleged  pitiless  extermina- 
tion or  the  aboriginal  inliabitunts  of  Caniian,  in 
accordance  with  the  command  recorded  in  Ut  T''^. 
But  this  is  to  read  something  into  the  narrative 
for  which  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant ;  Jael 
seems  to  have  acted  entirely  on  her  own  initiative. 
Muzloy*  gave  a  more  plausible  explanation.  When 
Sisera  was  in  Jael's  power,  he  urges,  she  was  in  a 
dilemma ;  she  must  be  treacherous  to  him  or  dis- 
loyal to  Israel,  for,  if  he  got  away  safely,  no  one 
could  tell  liow  soon  he  might  raise  another  army. 
Now  slie  looked  on  him  as  an  outlaw,  as  one  who 
had  no  riglit  to  life  or  fair  dealing,  for  the  divine 
command  had  gone  forth  for  the  destruction  of 
him  and  his  host ;  and  the  idea  of  human  person- 
ality, of  the  individual's  private  rights,  was  little 
develojied  in  that  primitive  age.  And  thus  she 
was  justihed,  relatively  to  the  morality  of  her  time, 
in  killing  Sisera;  and  the  commendation  of  5"  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  like  manner  as  expressing  the 
natural  feelings  of  a  semi -barbarous  people.  This 
explanation,  though  valuable  as  laying  stress  on 
the  rude  condition  of  the  Hebrew  conscience  in  the 
early  stages  of  Hebrew  history,  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  For  Jael's  act  was  not  in  accordance 
with  contemporary  niorality.t  It  was  a  violation 
cf  the  duty  of  hospitality,  conspicuously  sacred 
among  her  countrymen  and  in  her  age.  To  such 
a  deL'ree  did  Lot  regard  it  that  he  was  willing  to 
purcTiase  the  safety  of  his  guests  by  the  honour  of 
Lis  daugliters  (Gn  19").  And,  according  to  the  prose 
narrative,  Sisera  was  not  Jael's  enemy  :  '  1  here 
was  peace  between  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  and  the 
house  of  Heber  the  Kenite '  (Jg  4").  Thus  she 
must  have  been  in  danger  from  the  advance  of 
Barak's  army,  flushed  with  victory,  in  whose 
track  her  tent  lay,  unless  she  could  devise  some 
plan  for  propitiating  the  conqueror.  Self-preserva- 
tion suggested  the  way  of  escape,  and  she  adopted 
it.  '  Come  and  /  will  show  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekest,'  she  said  to  Barak  (4*"). 

But  whether  her  motive  was  patriotic  or  selfish, 
the  '  moral  difficulty '  of  the  narrative  is  serious 
only  to  those  who  do  not  recognize  the  gradual 
education  of  mankind.  Jael's  act  was  not  moral 
according  even  to  her  own  standard,  and  thus  to 
compare  Tier  with  Judith  or  with  Charlotte  Corday 
Is  not  quite  apt.  The  approval  of  Deborah's  Song 
must  be  ranked  with  those  passages  in  the  ini|)re- 
catory  Psalras  which  breathe  at  times  tlie  cruel 
and  vengeful  spirit  of  man,  rather  than  the  Spirit 
of  God.    See  Deborah,  Heeer,  Jaein,  Sisera. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

JAGUR  (!»;). — A  to\vn  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Jndah,  Jos  15^.    The  site  is  unknown. 

JAH  (a;). — An  abbreviated  form  of  Jahweh  (nin:), 
found  chiefly  in  proper  names,  but  occasionally  also 
besides.  The  form  of  the  abbreviation  is  in  accord- 
ance with  analogy  :  the  apocopation  of  the  last 
syllable  "ave  rise  to  yahw,  and  this,  by  the  princi- 
ples of  tlie  Massoretic  vocalization,  became  ydkii 
(cf.  tuhil  from  tohw,  and,  what  is  even  a  closer 
parallel,   yishtalMweh,    shortened  after   the  wuw 

•  Ruling  Ideas  in  Earl]/  Ages,  p.  126fE. 

t  See  Jellett,  lloral  JHJicuttia  <^  the  OT,  p.  6L 


consecutive  into  yishtcihu,  in  pause  yishtdhH, 
through  an  intermediate  form,  mt  recognized  by 
the  Alassoretes,  yishtuhw) ;  and  yuAii  (in;)  wa» 
afterwards  shortened  to  y&h  (a; — witli  mappiq),  and 
ultimately  (in  proper  names)  to  y<(*  (n;). 

(1)  I'roper  names,  of  which  the  second  element 
is  yah,  are  very  numerous  in  Hebrew  :  Mr.  Gray 
{Studies  in  Ileh.  Proper  Names,  p.  284  If.)  eniuner- 
ates  127  (e.q.  Abijan,  Uriah,  I.-^aiali,  etc.).  The 
reader  who  is  not  conversant  with  Hebrew  ought, 
however,  to  know  that  in  the  original  the  form  in 
very  many  of  these  proper  names  is  ydhu  :  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  earlier  form  is  ydhii, 
and  the  later  form  ycih  (the  h  'quicscing') ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  sometimes 
both  forms  occur  side  by  side  in  the  same  context. 

Thus,  to  talte  a  few  examples  (the  names,  in  their  earlier  jmrta 
are  written  ^'eiiemlly  iu  their  Kn(;li8h  form).  \vc  have  in  1  K  1-2 
AdoniydUu,  except  in  16-7-18  2^  where  we  have  Ailonindh ; 
Ahazudhu  occurs  re^larly  in  both  K  and  Ch,  except  in  2  K  13 
910. 53.27. M  iia,  2  Ch  2035  Aha^i/dh;  the  same  is  the  cii.se 
with  EUi/dhu  {Elij/uh  2  K  13.4.8.12,  Mai  S~',  ond,  not  of  the 
prophet.  1  Ch  Vfn,  Ezr  10»l-26),  ^mo^viUa  (^lma-';/<iA  2K  IS^ 
13"  us  151,  Am  7">'»-'*,  ICh  4*1  <P"),  Bmayiiliu  (BciinwiA 
2S  2023,  iCh  43«  nasi  27",  2Ch  UO^,  Ezli  111»  Iv.l  lien- 
ai/dha],  Ezr  1025. 30. SMS),  rinn<'^dliii  (the  prophet),  cxctpt 
271  285- 0- 1»  "  12- '2- 15  291,  Dn  9^,  Ezr  1';  Yesha'tidhu  (the 
prophet  Isaiah)  uniformly  (including  2  Ch  S6»»  32*'- 32) ;  l/«i- 
uahu  (the  king),  except  2  K  1613  30.  Hoi  1',  Am  11,  Zee  14»; 
GedalydhU  (in  2  K  25,  Jer  39-13)  uniformly,  except  jer  405-<-8 
4111;  iluhii/dhu  (the  king  llczckiah)  unifonnlv,  except  2R 
ISi.  10. 13. 14. 15. 1(1,  Hos  11,  Mic  11,  Pr2:")i ;  'Atlialudhu  (the  queen), 
both  K  and  Ch,  except  2  K  111-3.13.14,  2  Ch  2212;  etc.:  on  the 
other  h.ind,  Uri{/ah  occurs  everywhere,  except  Jer  2020-21.23 
(Urii/dhu)\  Ahiijdh  is  more  common  than  Ahindha  (only 
1  K  144  5.6. 18,  -2  Ch  Q^),  occurrimt  already  in  1  S  143. 18,  jfal- 
chiyah  than  Malchiydhd  (Jer  38^),  Micah  in  Jg  17-18  than 
Micd'/'ha  (171-4).  Seriyah  (Baruch's  father)  in  Jer  than  yeri- 
j/ii/ifi' (3614-32  430).  Xeihanijdh  in  Jer  40^1  tliau  Nrlhanydhu 
(40S  41^).  In  Ezr-Neh  proper  names  compounded  with  -yah  are 
very  numerous;  but  the  form  -;/d/iiJ  occurs  but  once  (Kzr  10*1 
Sheleinydhu) :  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  parts  of  Ch  added  by 
the  compiler  many  of  the  names  of  Lovitt-s  and  others  ar6 
written  with  -ydhu  (see,  e.g.,  1  Oh  16is-»i- 22-24  2121-M  26i2fl 
261 11. 14  27160-.,  2  Ch  yji  291"^' 

(2)  Outside  proper  names,  Jah  occurs  only  in 
poetry  (mostly  in  late  liturgical  poetry),  viz.  Ex  15* 
'  My  strength  and  a  song  is  .Jah '  (cited  Is  12', 
Ps  118''),  Ex  17"  (if  the  text  be  sound)  in  a 
poetically-worded  passage  of  E  (see  KVm),  Is  26* 
'In  Jah  Jahweh  is  a  rock  of  ages,'  38""  (Heze- 
kiah's  song),  Ps  G8*-"  77"  89»  94'-"  102'8  115"-" 
1185"-  "- 18- 1»  122*  ISC'  135'-  *  1508* ;  in  three  passages 
in  which  the  Massoretes  treat  it  (questionably)  aa 
part  of  a  compound  word,  Jer  2"  (text  dub.),  Ca 
S«,  Ps  118'"'  (read  prob.  as  RV) ;  and  in  '  Hallelujah ' 
(written  in  MT  as  one  word,  n;i>^n)  23  times 
(see  Hallelujah)  between  Ps  104"  and  loO"" 
(always  as  a  liturgical  formula  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  Psalm). t  It  would  be  natural  to  think 
of  the  abbreviated  form  as  first  arising  in  con- 
nexion with  proper  names ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  view  with  Ex  IS''  17",  supposing  the 
text  of  these  passages  to  be  sound,  and  the 
passages  really  early.  The  great  majority  of  the 
occurrences  oi  the  word  are  indisputably  late. 

It  was  argued  by  Friedr.  Delitzsch  in  1881 
{Paradies,  pp.  158-166),  in  opposition  to  the 
generally  accepted  view,  that  iah  or  Yahu  was 
the  original  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  ard  con- 
tinued always  to  be  the  popular  name  ;  Yahwch 
was  a  later  modification  of  Yahu,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  connexion  with  hawdh, 
to  be  (or  come  to  be),  and  so  of  making  the  name 
the  expression  of  a  theological  truth  (above,  p. 
Uli)'').  The  principal  grounds  alleged  for  this 
ojiinion  were  the  occurrence  of  the  shorter  form  in 

*  When  yahw  forms  the  first  element  of  a  proper  name,  It 
becomes — through  an  intermediate  y^aw  (cf.  133  from  "12;)- 
yehd,  y/S  (as  Jehoram,  Joram)  ;  see  Gray,  p.  2S1  ff-,'who  enunier 
ates  29  names  of  this  type  ;  cf-  p-  300  (El-yeAo-'enai,  *  Unto  Yah 
are  my  eyes '). 

t  For  Rabb.  theories  oj  the  orthography  In  pome  of  the«« 
cues  of.  Geiger,  Unchri/t,  274-278. 
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all  proper  names,  and  the  supposed  traces  of  the 
name  amon"  Semitic  nations  (other  than  the 
Hebrews),  who  did  not  use  the  verb  hdwdh,  and 
could  not  consequently  have  formed  a  name  from 
it.  The  same  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Hom- 
mel  {AHT  113 f.,  115 f.,  144,  145,  •_'J0),  who  follows 
Mr.  Pinches  *  in  thinkinj,',  in  particular,  that  Yah 
is  identical  with  Ai  OT  Va,  found  in  an  Arabian 
name  Ai-kalnbu  on  a  contract-tablet  of  c.  B.C. 
2300,  and  in  various  Assyrian  names  (as  Abu-Ai, 
Ashur-Ai',  Samas-Ai)  of  9-8  cent.  li.C.,  and  who,  in- 
ferring from  these  indications  the  antiquity  of  the 
form,  concludes  that  Ynhweh  is  a  later  Mosaic 
moditication  of  Yah,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  to  it  a  new  significance.  Delitzsch's 
theory  was  criticized  at  the  time  by  Philippi :  t  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Jahweh  is  the  standmg  form 
of  the  name  in  the  OT,  and  is  attested  independ- 
ently for  c.  B.C.  850  by  Mesha,  wliile  Jali,  as 
shown  above,  is  exceptional  and  mostly  late,  it  is 
exceedingly  dilhciilt  to  think  that  the  latter  can 
be  really  tlie  more  original  form ;  while  its 
occurrence  in  proper  names  is  sulliciently  accounted 
for  by  the  tendency  to  abbreviation  which  would 
there  be  natural.  The  opinions  of  Pinches  and 
Hommel  have  not  hitherto  (so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  been  endorsed  by  other  AssyrioIogists.J 

Among  the  Jewish  names  occurring  on  the 
cuneiform  tablets  of  the  Persian  period,  found 
recently  by  the  Pennsylvanian  Expedition  at 
Nippur,  are  many  of  the  form  Gndnlyama  (or 
■ydwa),  Igdalijdma  (or  -ydwa),  Mattani/dma  (or 
■i/dica),  i.e.  Gedaliah,  Igdaliah,  Mattaniah,  etc.§ 
Mr.  Pinches  had  noted  before,  from  the  same  age 
{PSBA,  I.e.  p.  14f.),  Gamarijdvia  (or -ica),  i.e. 
Gemariah  ;  ifatanayuma  (or-wa),  i.e.  Nethaniah  ; 
Shubunuydnia  (or  -wa),  i.e.  Shebaniah  ;  and  others. 
These  forms  would  seem  to  show  that  in  the 
Persian  age  the  divine  element  in  such  names 
was  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable ;  it  is  strange, 
therefore,  to  find  them  in  the  books  Ezr-Neh  (as 
remarked  above)  all  but  uniformly  written  with 
■yah.  Perhaps  further  investigation  may  explain 
the  discrepancy.  S.  R.  Drivee. 

JAHATH  (nrj:,  perh.  for  r^prii  •  he  [God]  will  snatch 
np ').  —  1.  A   grandson   of  Judah,    1  Ch  4-.      2.  A 

freat-grandson  of  Levi,  1  Ch  G-*-  **.  3.  A  sou  of 
himei,  1  Ch  23'".  i.  One  of  the  '  sons '  of  Shelo- 
moth,  1  Ch24*'.  8.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  time 
of  Josiah,  2  Ch  34".    See  Genealogy. 

JAHAZ  d-n*  Is  15*,  Jer  48"  ;  pans,  and  n  hrale  n^n: 
Nu  21==,  Dt  2="  [cf.  n^n-:^  Jg  ll™] ;  in  Jos  13'«  called 
.ijn; :  in  1  Ch  6™,  Jer  48'-»  n>n:,  RV  Jahzah.  The 
LXX  renderings  are: — Ehaa  B  Nu  21^;  'ld<r<ra 
B'AF  Nu  21^  B  Dt  2«,  A  Jos  13"*,  'Idcra  Jg  I1-* 
where  A  has  IijX,  Bdirai-  B  Jos  13".  The  variations 
and  omissions  in  Jos  21*',  1  Ch  6",  Is  15',  Jer 
48"- *♦  are  too  complicated  for  reproduction). — A 
town  at  which  Sihon  was  defeated  by  Israel  (Nu 
21^,  Dt  2*-,  Jg  11^).  According  to  Tristram  and 
Palmer,  it  was  south  of  the  Amon  on  a  site  marked 
in  maps  aa  Muhniel  el-IIaj.  But  as  Jahaz  is 
counted  among  the  cities  of  Reuben,  whose 
Bouthern  boundary  was  the  Arnon,  a  situation  to 
the  north  of  that  river  seems  required.     After  the 

•  See  PSBA  XT.  (1892)  pp.  18-18;  Trorw.  Viet.  IruU  xxvlll. 
(18n.'))pp.  11-13. 

t  St-e  Sludia  Jliblica.  1.  pp.  1-6 ;  »nd  comp.  Or»jr,  pp.  149-151. 

:  Comp.  J«8trow  In  JBLit.  lii.  (1*>4).  P^  l"*'.,  ami  Xritich. 
/.  J«jM/r.  X.  (180.'>),  p.  2*^211.;  and  Cluy  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
Rrrifxr  (U.S.A.),  1895,  p.  197.  Joalrow'ii  arfrunuTiM  a^inflt 
Pinches  are  forcible,  lliouijh  liin  own  theory  that  tlio  ]ia  m  the 
Abs^t.  names  (aa  well  as  tn  many  lleb.  nanu-K>  Is  an  'afforma- 
tive  restA  upon  InsuHlcient  (grounds.  l>clil£5ch  and  others 
aiflaln  the  Aasvr.  ia  simply  s«  the  suIHx  oI  Uie  first  person 
(Cl.iv,  U.  pp.  l(fr-l»91. 

;  ililprecht  In  the  PEFSt,  Jan.  1898,  p.  65  (and  Bab.  Eiped. 
\x.  27);  Pinches,  ib.,  Apr.  1898,  p.  ia7(. 


crossing  of  the  Amon,  messengers  were  sent  to 
Sihon  from  the  '  wildernes-s  of  Kedemoth,'  Dt  2*, 
and  he  '  went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilderness 
and  came  to  Jahaz,'  Nu  21^.  Jahaz  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Kedemoth,  Jos  13"*  21*".  These 
passages  indicate  a  po.sition  for  Jahaz  in  the  S.  E. 
portion  of  Sihon's  territory.  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomtuilicun  (204.  94,  Lagarde,  p.  207)  describes 
Jahaz  as  existing  in  his  time  between  Medeba 
and  Dibon  (^iTj^oui).  This  assigns  a  more  central 
position  to  Jahaz,  and  implies  that  Israel,  before 
encountering  the  forces  of  Sihon,  disregarding  his 
refusal,  had  advanced  some  distance  into  his  land. 
If  for  Atj^oDs  we  read  'Eo-^oDr,  as  Reland  (Pal.  tom. 
2,  p.  825)  suggests,  the  position  of  Jahaz  will  be 
farther  north.  Jahaz  was  one  of  the  Levite  cities 
of  Reuben  belonging  to  the  children  of  Merari, 
Jos  13"*  21 '«  (see  note  in  RVm),  1  Ch  0".  Accord- 
ing to  the  Moabite  Stone  (11.  18-20),  the  king  of 
Isr.ael  dwelt  at  Jahaz  while  at  w,ar  with  king 
Meslia,  but  was  driven  out,  and  the  town  was 
taken  and  added  to  -Moabite  territory.  Isaiah 
(15')  and  Jeremiah  (43'-'-*')  refer  to  it  as  in  the 
possession  of  Moab.  The  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  See  SEP  Mem.  p.  279  note,  and  G.  A. 
.Smith,  HGHL,  p.  559  and  note. 

A.  T.  Chapman. 
JAHAZIEL  (Sx-in:,  'El  sees').— 1.  A  Benjamite 
who  joined  David  at  Zikla",  I  Ch  12*.  2.  One  of 
the  two  priests  who,  according  to  1  Ch  16",  blew 
trumpets  before  the  ark  when  it  was  brought  by 
David  to  Jerusalem.  3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  1  Ch 
23"  24-''.  4.  An  Asaphite  Levite  who  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  Jehoshaphat  and  his  army  against 
an  invading  host,  2  Ch  2u'*.  5.  The  ancestor  of  a 
family  of  exiles  who  returned,  Ezr  8",  called  in 
1  Es  8*^  Jezalus.  On  the  emendation  wliich  should 
probably  be  made  on  the  MT,  see  Ryle,  Ezr-Neh, 
ad  loc.,  and  art.  Shecaniah. 

JAHDAI  (the  vocalization  and  meaning  are  both 
doubtfiil ;  Baer  points  •z^:,  others  ^n;  ;  cf.  Kittel 
in  SBUT.  Gesenius  \_Thcs.'\  makes  the  name  =  .Tn.T 
*  J"  leads  '). — This  name  occurs  in  an  obscure  con- 
nexion (see  Genealogy,  IV.  33)  in  the  genealogy 
of  Caleb,  1  Cii  2",  where  Jabdai  appears  as  the 
father  of  six  sons. 

JAHDIEIi  (^K-^rr  '  El  giveth  joy  ')■— A  Manassite 
cliief,  1  Ch  5«.    See  Genealogy,  VII*.  8. 

JAHDO  Ciiir  in  common  edd.  of  MT,  '^in:  in  Baer ; 
LX.X;  B  'lovpat,  A  'USSai,  Luc.  'leiJu).— A  Gadite, 
1  Ch  5".    See  GENEALOGY,  XI.  3. 

JAHLEEL  (Sx'-rr  '  wait  for  God  ').— Third  son  of 
Zebuhin,  Gn  46",  Nu  20*"  P  :  patron.  Jahleelites, 
Nu  20*. 

JAHMAI  ("TIT.,  perh.  =  .i;9ri:  'may  J'  protect,' 
cf.  Sab.  Svrn-). — A  man  of  Is-sachar,  1  Ch  7'. 

JAHWEH.— See  God,  p.  199*.  and  Jah. 

JAHZAH.-The  form  of  .fahaz  in  1  Ch  6™  AV, 
RV,  and  Jer  48-'  RV.     See  Jahaz. 

JAHZEEL  (W  'God  divides'). —  Naphfalis 
firstborn,  tin  46",  Nu  20"  P ;  in  1  Ch  7"  Jahilel 
^V't''.)  ■  patron.  Jahzcclitcs,  Nu  26". 

JAHZEIAH  (.Ttir  =  'J'  sees,'  "laflat  A,  AaJ-e.d  B. 
Ezr  1U">:  Ks-f/cflot  A,  'KrWat  B,  1  Es  9",  AV 
Jahaziah). — The  son  of  Tikvah,  one  of  four  men 
who  are  mrntionod  aa  opfiosing  Ezra  in  the 
matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (so  RV,  Goscn., 
Bertheau,  Stade,  etc.).  The  AV  rogarded  .1.  and 
bia  companions  as  supporters  of  Ezra,  renderinj; 
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*wereemi)lo3'ed  about  this  matter' ;  and  this  view 
is  supported  by  LXX,  1  Es,  UVm  ;  but  for  tlie 
Heb.  uhrase  here  found  (Sv  ijj),  cf.  1  Ch  21',  2  Ch 
20^,  Dn  11",  in 
evidently  expressed. 


Heb.  phrase  nere  toui 

20'-^,   Dn    11",    in    which    passages    opjinxilion   ia 


H.  A.  WuiTK. 


JAHZERAH  (.Tjin:).— A  priest,  1  Ch  9",  called  in 
Nehll"Ahzai.  See  Genealogy,  III.  17.  Sieg- 
fried-StaJe  propose  to  emend  mm"  to  .Tin"  =  Mni« 
(Ahzai).  See  further,  Smeiid,  Listen,  and  Kyle, 
Ezr-Neh,  ad  loc. 

JAHZIEL.— See  Jahzeel. 

JAIR  (tn;  'he  enlightens'  or  'one  giving 
light '). — 1.  A  son  of  Manasseli  and  contemporary 
of  Moses,  Nu  32*',  Dt  3",  Jos  13=",  1  K  J",  1  Cli  2~'-. 

2.  One  of  the  judges,  Jg  lO*"-.  According  to  another 
tradition  he  was  the  same  as  1.  A  very  ancient, 
probably  tlie  original,  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Gilead  is  contained  in  Nu  32^''*"-.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  describes  a  conquest  m.ade  after 
the  main  body  of  Israelites  were  settled  west  of 
tlie  Jordan.  It  has,  however,  got  mixed  up  with 
the  story  of  the  Mosaic  conquest  of  the  lands  east 
of  Jordan.  Even  if  there  was  a  Jair  contenii)orary 
with  Moses,  he  could  not  have  been  literally  the 
'son'  of  JIanasseh  (see  Driver  on  Dt  3'*),  hence 
'son'  must  in  any  case  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of 
descendant.  Attempts  have  been  made  unsuccess- 
fully by  Keil  and  others  to  distingui.sh  the  Jair  of 
the  Ilexateuch  from  the  Jair  of  Jg,  as  well  as  to 
harmonize  the  somewhat  conflicting  notices  about 
the  '  tent-villages'  (hnvvoth-Jair).  In  Jg  lOr"-  Jair 
is  said  to  have  had  30  sons  that  rode  on  30  ass 
colts,  and  to  have  '  judged '  Israel  22  years.  The 
'tent-villages'  are  there  given  as  30,  whereas  in 
1  Ch  2^,  which  possibly  reflects  post-exilic  re- 
lations (Moore),  they  are  23  in  number.  See, 
further,  the  Vomm.  of  Dillm.,  Driver,  and  Moore 
on  the  above-cited  passages,  and  the  article 
Hawoth-Jair.  3.  The  father  of  Mordeeai,  Est 
2°.     i.  (Tv;  Jfere*  ifT,  Kethibh)  Father  of  Elhanan, 

1  Ch  20*.     By  a  scribal  error  this  Jnir  is  called  in 

2  S  21"  Jaare-oregim  (wh.  see,  and  cf.  Driver, 
Text  of  Sam.,  and  Budde,  SBOT,  ad  loc.). 

J.  A.  Selbie. 
JAIRITE,  THE  (■n,^-n ;  B  i  'lapdv,  A  A  'lae.pcf ; 
Jairites),  i.e.  of  the  family  of  Jair,  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  whose  descendants  lived  in  Gilead  (Nu 
32"  etc.).  The  gentilic  adjective  occurs  only  in 
connexion  with  Ira  (wh.  see),  who  is  further  de- 
scribed as  '  priest  nnto  David '  (2  S  20^).  Many 
scholars,  however,  consider  that  '  Jattirite '  (nr:n) 
should  be  read  for  'Jairite'  in  this  passage.     If 

this  reading  be  adopted  (cf.  Pesh.    ;_»Aj      ^^) 

Ira  might  possibly  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  since 
Jattir  was  a  priestly  city  in  the  hUI-country  of 
Judah  (Jos  15"  21'*,  cf.  1  S  30"'). 

J.  F.  Stennino. 

JAIRU3  {'liaims,  the  Gr.  form  of  OT  Jair).— 

1.  The  father  of  Mordeeai  (Ad.  Est  IP),  called  in 

Est  2°  Jair.     2.  Eponym  of  a  family  of  '  temple 

servants'   (1  Es    5")    (AV  Aims,   RVm   Reaiah). 

3.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  whose  daughter  was 
restored  to  life  by  Jesus  (Mk  5^,  Lk  8-").  See  next 
article. 

JAIRTIS  (RV  Jaims,  'Uetpat,  probably  a  tran- 
scription of  OT  name  tn;),  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
who  dwelt  at  or  near  Capernaum.  After  Jesus 
had  returned  from  Gergesa  (Gadara)  he  was  ap- 
proached by  Jairus,  a  suppliant  on  behalf  of  his 
daughter,  aged  twelve,  who  was  lying  at  home  at 

•  'So  LXX,  Pesh.  (Jerome  '  Alius  saltus,'  i.e.  nv,  without  the 
plena  «<rnp(to).'— Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  272  n  1, 


the  point  of  death,  Mk  ,5="-=Lk  S^i—Mt  9"^ 
Jesus  at  once  set  out  for  the  house  of  Jairus, 
followed  bj'  a  crowd  ;  on  tlie  way  another  message 
came,  announcing  the  death  of  the  child.  Having 
arrived,  Jesus  entered,  taking  with  him  i'eter, 
James,  and  John,  and  tried  to  quell  the  noisy 
mournin"  with  the  words  '  She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeih.  This  assurance  being  misunderstood 
and  ridiculed,  Jesus  expelled  the  mourners;  with 
the  i)arents  and  the  three  discijOcs  went  into  the 
chamber  of  death  ;  took  the  child's  hand,  and  re- 
stored her  with  the  AvordsTalitha  cumi  ^Ta^lOd  xom 

•_>.iOQ.O  |A  I  N  (^  =  'maiden,  arise').  So  sub- 
stantially the  Synoptists.  According,  however,  to 
Mt,  Jairus  conies  while  Jesus  is  at  Matthew's 
feast,  pleading  for  his  daughter  already  dead  ;  Mt 
does  not  give  the  name  'Jairus,'  and  calls  hiin 
simply  apxw  (of  course  =  apx}i'vvayuyoi).  .-Ml  three 
insert  into  the  above  narrative  the  incident  of  the 
woman  with  the  Issue  of  Blood,  which  took  place 
on  the  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus. 

A.  Grieve. 
JAKEH  is;  (or  Kp; ;  so  the  Vulg.  Fy»i/'n/w).— As  a 
proper  name,  father  of  Agur,  the  author  of  the 
proverbs  contained  in  Pr  30.     For  modes  of  inter- 
preting the  verse  Pr  30',  see  AouR. 

JAKIM  (c'p;).— 1.  A  Benjamite,  1  Ch  8'».  See 
Gknkalooy,  VTII.  12.  2.  A  priest,  head  of  the 
12tli  course,  1  Ch  H'K     See  GENEALOGY,  III.  15. 

JALAM  (cH:).— A  '  son  '  of  Esau,  Gn  36''-  '♦•  "", 
1  Ch  l^". 

JALON  (I^^•)■— A  Calebite,  the  son  of  Ezrah, 
1  Ch  4".     See  Genealogy,  IV.  53. 

JAMBRES.— See  Jannes  and  Jahbres. 

JAMBRI. — Soon  after  the  death  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabanis  (B.C.  161),  Jonathan  and  his  adherents  sent 
their  personal  property,  which  was  no  longer  safe 
in  the  wilderness  of  Juda?a,  to  the  friendly  country 
of  the  Nabataeans.  The  convoy,  which  w.as  under 
the  charge  of  .John,  a  brother  of  .Jonathan,  wiis 
attacked  and  captured  by  a  robber  tribe,  the  sons 
of  Jambri,  near  Medaba,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and 
John  himself  slain.  To  avenge  his  death,  Jonathan 
and  Simon  crossed  the  Jordan  and  waylaid  a  large 
wedding  party  belonging  to  tliis  tribe.  Many  were 
slain,  and  the  sur\'ivors  tied  to  the  mountains 
(1  Mac  9^-«,  Jos.  Ant.  XIH.  i.  2-4). 

There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  reading 
of  the  proper  name,  which  does  not  occur  else- 
where, 'lafi^pelv  A,  'loM/Spl  X*,  'Afi^pl  a'  cursives ; 
Syr.  has  ■,  ~-'-^^n\  {'Ambri).  Josephus  ol  'A/uipalou 

iroiJes.  'A  mbri  is  probably  the  orig.  form  :  some 
have  conjectured  that  this  represents  Amorites  (so 
Grimm,  Michaelis).  H.  A.  WHITE. 

JAMES. — This  name  is  our  Eng.  equivalent  for 

the  'IditujSos  of  the  Gr.  Test.,  from  which  it  is 
derived  through  the  Italian  Giacomo.  It  is  used 
in  NT  of  three  ditferent  persons. 

(1)  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  sometimes  called 
the  Great. 

(2)  James  the  son  of  Alphxeus. 

(3)  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

1.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. — In  Mk  1" 
(Mt4-')  he  and  his  brother  John  are  represented 
as  mending  their  nets  in  their  boat  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  at  the  call  of  Christ  leaving  the  boat 
to  their  father  .and  the  hired  servants.  They  were 
partners  with  Simon  and  Andrew  (Lk  5'°),  who 
were  fishing  near  them  and  were  called  at  the 
same  time  in  the  words,  '  Follow  me,  and  I  will 
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make  you  fisbers  of  men.'  Tliia  was  after  John 
the  Baptist  had  been  cast  into  prison  by  Herod. 
We  learn  from  Jn  !""•  that  Andrew  and  his 
brother,  and  probably  John  also,  were  disciples  of 
the  Baptist,  and  had  already  been  taught  by  him 
to  see  in  Jesus  'the  Lamb  of  God.'  The  call 
recorded  by  St.  Luke  (5'"")  is  rejjarded  by  many 
commentators  as  merely  another  account  of  the 
call  narrated  by  St.  Mark,  but  there  is  a  great 
dillerence  in  the  circumstances.  Even  the  words 
addressed  to  Simon,  which  form  the  chief  point 
of  contact  in  the  two,  arb  toD  yOy  dvOpunrovs  laifj 
(wypuiv,  seem  to  be  not  so  much  another  version  of 
the  words  used  by  St.  Mark,  iroL-qaui  viaat  yeviadai 
dXiei;  dyOpuTuf,  as  a  more  urgent  command  based 
upon  them  ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  difference 
between  the  &cf>ivT€s  rd  Si/crua,  d<p4yT€i  tov  Traripa  of 
St.   Mark  and   the  dipirres  rd   Trdyra  of   St.   Luke. 

The  last  call  was  that  to  the  apostleship  (Mt  10'-, 
Mk  3»,  Lk  tj'»,  Ac  1").  In  all  four  lists  of  the 
apostles,  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  form 
the  first  group ;  in  Mk  and  Ac,  James  and  John 
follow  Peter  ;  and  throughout  the  history,  especi- 
ally at  the  Transtiguration  and  the  Agony,  we 
find  these  three  preferred  before  the  others.  The 
fai;t  that  James  always  precedes  John  (except  in 
Lk  9-'"),  and  that  John  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  brother  of  James  (Mk  5",  Mt  17').  suggests 
that  James  was  the  elder  of  the  two.  In  Ac  12- 
J.imes  is  described  as  brother  of  John,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  greater  namesake,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

St.  Mark  tells  us  (3")  that  Jesus  sumamed 
the  two  brothers  Boanerges  (Sons  of  Thun<ler), 
alludin",  perhaps,  to  the  vehemence  shown  in  their 
duinand  that  their  Master  should  call  down  tire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans,  who 
refused  to  receive  him  because  he  was  going  up 
to  Jerusalem  (Lk  D'") ;  and  again  in  their  request 
that  they  might  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left  hand  in  his  kingdom  (Mk  10*'),  to  which  our 
Lord  replied  by  the  prophecy  that  they  should 
drink  of  his  ciip  and  be  baptized  with  his  haptism. 

The  \vife  of  Zebedee  was  Salome,  as  we  learn  from 
acomparison  of  Mt  27°"  and  Mk  15*,  who  aiijiears  to 
have  been  a  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  (see  Jn  19^ 
and  the  article  on  Brethren  of  the  Lord). 
James  and  John  would  thus  be  first  cousins  of 
Jesus,  which  may  have  been  one  reason  why  their 
mother  urged  their  claim  to  the  highest  position 
in  his  kingdom.  We  learn  from  Mk  15"  (cf.  Lk 
8')  that  Salome  was  one  of  the  women  who  followed 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  and  ministered  to  him  of  their 
substance.  Combined  with  the  mention  of  hired 
servants,  and  with  St.  John's  intimacy  with 
Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  this  fact  makes  it 
probable  that  the  family  of  Zebedee  were  com- 
paratively well  oti'. 

We  hear  nothing  of  James,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles,  for  some  14  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  fact,  however,  tiiat  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Twelve  to  sull'er  martyrdom,  shows  that 
he  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Jews 
and  of  Herod  Agrippa  hy  his  bold  uncompromising 
chaiacter.  This  llerod  was  son  of  Anstobulus, 
«rni  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne. 
Uerodias,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist,  was  his  sister.  After  reigning  in 
Bplendourfor  three  years  over  a  kingdom  larger  tlian 
that  of  his  <;randl':ither,  Agrimia  sought  to  increii-se 
bis  popularity  still  further  by  putting  down  the 
new  Christian  heresy.  Shortly  before  the  Passover 
of  44,  he  killed  James  with  the  sword,  and  threw 
Peter  into  pri.son  (Ac  12"-).  The  8acre<l  writer 
records  in  the  same  chapter  the  punishment  which 
followed  (v.""-,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIX.  viii.  2). 

EusebiuH  (UK  ii.  9)  gives  a  quotation  from  the 


7th  book  of  the  lost  Bwotyposea  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  in  which  the  latter  mentions  a 
tradition  that  the  accuser  of  St.  James  was  su 
much  moved  by  his  confession,  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  was  carried  off  with 
him  to  execution.  On  the  way  thither  he  asked 
forgiveness  of  the  apostle,  who,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  kissed  him,  saying,  '  Peace  be  unto 
thee.'  The  same  story  is  given  in  tlie  Apvstolun 
J/istoria  of  pseudo-Aodias  {ap.  Fabr.  Cod.  Ap«r. 
AY'),  who  also  narrates  the  conversion  of  the 
magicians  Herraogenes  and  Philetus  by  St.  James. 

The  legend  of  Saint  laffo,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  U  given 
in  Mrs.  Junieson'a  Sacrtd  and  Lnjcndary  Art,  vol.  i.  pp.  2^;"- 
241.  Accordinj^  to  tliis,  tiie  ^fospel  was  flrtit  prt-aohed  in  Spam 
by  .St.  James  the  Great,  who  attcrwards  retunie<l  to  Judisa,  ajitl, 
atler  perlomiing  many  miracles  there,  was  linally  put  to  death 
by  llerod.  His  body  wa:^  placed  on  board  ship  at  Joppa  an<l 
transported  to  Ii-ia  in  the  north-west  of  Spain  under  angelic 
t,Miidance.  The  surrounding  heathen  were  converted  by  the 
l>ro*liKiea  whidi  witnessed  to  the  power  of  the  saint,  and  a 
churc-)i  was  built  over  his  tomb.  During  the  larbahan  invasions 
all  memory  of  the  hallowed  spot  was  lost  till  it  was  revealed  by 
\  i.sioii  in  tlie  year  800.  The  body  was  then  moved  by  order  of 
vVlphonso  II.  to  the  place  now  called  Compostella  (abbreviated 
from  Jacomo  Postolo),  which  became  famous  as  a  place  of 
pilu'rimaije  throu^rhout  Europe.  The  saint  was  believed  to  have 
a]tpeare<l  on  many  occasions  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading 
the  Spanish  armies  to  victory  against  their  inAilel  foes. 

The  impossibilities  of  Uie  storj'  have  been  i)ointed  out  by 
Roman  Catholic  scholars.  (1)  It  was  a  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  that  the  apostles,  in  accordance  with  a  command  of  our 
Lonl,  did  not  leave  Jerus.  for  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension  (cf. 
tile  Kr,pvyuM  riiT^uinCleiQ.  .\1.  Strom,  vi.  p.  7(J2  ;  Apollonius  in 
Euseb.  liE  V.  lb  ad  Jin.).  This  is  supported  by  what  \i-e  read 
in  Ac  81,  that  the  apostles  were  still  at  Jems,  durinjr  the  per- 
secution in  which  Stephen  was  martyred.  (2)  St.  Paul  mentions 
his  desire  to  visit  t'pain  (Ko  li>'.M)  just  after  he  had  siwken  of  his 
rule  not  to  preach  the  irospel  on  another  man's  founaation.  The 
probable  date  of  Ro  is  5s  lTurner,.V.-5(i],  long  after  the  martjTdom 
of  St.  James.  (3)  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  St.  James  in 
connexion  with  Spain  till  the  9th  cent-,  when  Notker,  a  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  wrote  ;  '  hujus  Apostoli  sacratissima  ossa  ad  llispanias 
translata  in  ultimis  eanim  flnibus  condita  celeberrima  illarum 
gentium  veneratione  coluntur.  Nee  iramerito,  quia  ejus  corporali 
pnesentia  et  doctrina  at4)ue  eignorum  elticacia  eidem  populi  ad 
Christi  tidem  conversi  referuntur' (J/arf^^rof.  ad  diem  2o  Jul.). 
Uti  the  other  hand,  Innocent  1.  (d.  417)  states  that  the  Churches 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  had  all  been  founded  by  those  who 
owed  their  authority  to  St.  Peter  (Ep.  2.i  ad  Decantium) ;  and 
Vincentius  Fortunatus  (tl.  a.d.  600),  speaking  of  the  saints  of 
ditferent  countries,  makes  Vincentius  the  chief  glory  of  Spain 
('  Vincenti  Hispana  surgit  ab  arce  decus,'  Cam.  \ii.  3),  as  Alban 
of  Britain,  Hilary  and  Martin  of  Gaul,  while  the  Jacobi  are 
a.-isiL'ned  to  the  'Holv  Land.  (See  the  art.  on  Jaubs  by  F. 
Meyrick  in  Smith,  Dlfi.  and  by  R.  Sinker  in  the  Diet,  of  Chr. 
Anliq.;  the  Acta  Sanctorum  tor  July  25 ;  Natalis  .Mexander. 
Hvit.  Ecct.  s»cL  L  §  16 ;  Forbes,  Banditook  o/  Spain,  cb.  oo 
Santiago). 

2.  James  the  sox  of  Alph^us.— In  the  four 
li.sts  of  the  apostles  we  find  James,  son  of  Alplm-us, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  group,  of  which 
the  other  members  are  Thadda;us  (.Nik  3"),  also 
called  Lebbteus  (Mt  lO*  cod.  D  and  AV)  or  'loiJai 
'laKuliov  (Lk  G'",  Ac  1");  Simon  Zelotes  (1-k  6", 
Ac  1"),  also  called  S.  Kayayalos  (Mt  10«,  -Mk  3'»), 
and  Juilas  Iscariot.  By  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled 
with  Simon,  hv  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  with 
Tliaddaus.  N'othing  else  is  told  us  nlmut  this 
James  in  the  NT,  hut  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  Levi  or  Matthew,  who  is  al.so  called  son 
of  Alpha-us  (Mk  2").  The  phrase 'loWot  loAiJiSou 
means  almost  certainly  'the  son,'  not  the  '  brother 
of  Jaine.s.'  He  is  u.sually  identihe<t  with  James 
the  Little  (.AV  'the  Less'),  tlie  brother  of  Josea 
and  son  of  Mary,  who  is  mentioned  in  Mk  IS", 
Mt  27".  This  Slary  is  ai>parcntly  called  17  tov 
KXwTo  in  Jn  19^,  words  which  some  have  inter- 
preted '  the  wife  of  t'loi)fus,'  and  have  in  con- 
sequence identified  Clopas  with  Alpha-us.  They 
have  also  iinderstoo<l  the  clause  which  prcce<les 
(it  d5(\<pit  TT/t  iirjTpit  aiWoii)  oi  this  Miiry,  iiistcail  of 
uiiilerstaiiding  it  of  .Salome,  and  thus  have  identi- 
fied .lames,  son  of  Alphivus,  with  James  the  brother 
of  the  I>ord.  The  extreme  iiuprolmbility  of  this 
hypothesis  is  [wintcil  out  in  the  art.  on  the 
BhkthkeN  of  the  Iaiiid.  Hegesippu8((i;).  Fuxd), 
///■'  iii.  11)  speaks  of  a  Clopas  who  was  brother  o) 
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Joseph  ;  if  Mary  was  his  wife,  she  would  be  aunt 
of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the  brethren  of  the  Lord. 
(The  evidence  as  to  the  festival  of  .lames,  son  of 
Alphxus,  bein^  distinct  from  that  of  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  is  jj;iven  in  Sinker's  article  under  this 
head  in  the  Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiij.). 

3.  James  the  bkother  of  the  Lord.— See  the 
aiticle  on  the  Urethken  of  the  Lord  for  tlie 
proof  that  this  James  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  nor  even  a  believer 
"intil  after  the  Resurrection.  His  conversion 
iuoms  to  have  been  connected  with  a  special 
ajipearance  of  the  Kisen  Lord  (1  Co  15').  Of  his 
sul)se()uent  history  we  gather  from  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that,  after  the  Ascension, 
he  with  his  brothers  remained  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
company  of  the  eleven  apostles  and  Mary  and  the 
other  women,  waiting  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
(Ac  1"),  and  that  witliin  ten  years  from  this  time 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
Thus  in  Gal  1"-"  St.  Paul  says  that  three  years 
after  his  conversion,  probably  about  A.D.  38,  he 
went  up  to  Jcrus.  and  stayed  with  Peter  fifteen 
days,  seeing  no  other  apostle,  but  only  James  the 
Lord's  brother, — a  statement  whicli  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Ac  12",  where  Peter  on  his 
escape  from  prison  (A.u.  44)  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  and 
desired  that  news  of  Iiis  escape  might  be  sent  to 
James  and  the  brethren.  In  Gal  2'"'"  St.  Paul 
describes  a  later  visit  to  Jerus.  after  an  interval  of 
fourteen  years,  i.e.  about  A.D.  51.  In  this  visit 
the  leaders  of  the  Church,  James,  Peter,  and 
.John  (Gal  2"),  after  hearing  his  report  of  his  first 
missionary  journey,  signified  their  approval  of  his 
work,  and  'gave  right  hands  of  fellowship,'  agree- 
ing that  Paul  and  IJarnabas  should  preacdi  to  the 
Gentiles  and  they  themselves  to  the  circumcision. 
In  vv."""  Peter's  inconsistency  in  regard  to 
eating  with  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch  is  explained 
liy  the  arrival  of  '  certain  from  James.'  St.  Paul's 
second  visit  to  Jerus.  is  more  fully  described  in 
Ac  15*'^,  where  James  appears  as  president  of  the 
Council  held  to  consider  how  far  the  Gentile 
Christians  should  be  required  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  James  who  sums  up 
the  discussion  and  proijoses  the  resolution  which 
is  carried,  in  tiie  words  iyw  Kpivuj  fiij  jrapevox^^ti'  rots 
aird  Tujf  i6vC:v  ^irLffrpefpovaif  ^ttI  rdv  Ofdv^  k.t.X.  James 
is  seen  in  the  same  position  of  authority  in  Ac  21", 
when  St.  Paul  presents  himself  before  him  on  his 
return  from  his  third  mi-ssionary  journey  (A.D.  58). 
After  joining  in  praise  to  God  for  tlie  success 
which  had  attended  his  labours,  James  and  the 
elders  who  are  with  him  warn  St.  Paul  of  the 
strong  feeling  against  him,  which  had  been  excited 
among  the  '  myriads  of  Jewish  believers  who  were 
all  zealous  for  the  law,'  by  the  report  that  he  had 
taught  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  to  abandon 
circumcision  and  their  other  customs.  I'o  counter- 
act this  impression,  they  recommended  him  to  join 
in  a  Nazirite  vow,  which  had  been  undertaken  by 
four  members  of  their  community,  as  a  proof  that 
the  report  was  unfounded,  and  that  he  himself 
walked  according  to  the  law.  From  1  Co  9°  f^ri  ovk 
IxoiJ^v  i^ovalav  d.de\(pi]i'  ymaiKa  irepidyctv  uis  Kal  o! 
Xoivol  dir6(rro\ot  Kal  ol  dde\tpol  toO  Kupfou,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  St.  James  was  a  married  man.  On 
his  authorship  of  the  Epistle  which  goes  by  his 
name,  see  next  article. 

Further  particulars  are  supplied  by  Josephus, 
Hegesippus,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  other  apocryphal  books,  including  in  these  the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  liecognitions. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  LlRhttoot  epeaks 
of  aa  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  of  the  apocrvphal 
narratives  (Gai.  p.  274),  is  (|uoted  by  Jerome  (de  I'ir.  Ul'  2)  to 
the  following  effect :  'Tiie  Lord  after  his  resurrection  appeared 


to  James,  who  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  th« 
hour  in  which  he  had  <lrui)k  tlie  cup  of  the  Lord  till  he  saw  hiro 
risen  from  the  dtiwi.  Jesus,  therefore,  took  bread  and  blessed 
and  brake  it,  and  ^ave  it  Ut  James  the  Just,  and  said  to  him, 
My  brother,  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  uf  Man  has  risen  from 
the  dead.'  There  are  other  versions  of  the  same  story,  io 
which  the  vow  is  dated,  not  Irom  the  La«it  Supper,  but  from  the 
Crui'ilixion  (see  Nicholson's  ed.  of  the  Uospel,  p.  ti2f.,  and  the 
Introduction  to  Mayor's  St.  James,  p.  xxxviin.).  Possibly, 
the  reference  to  the  L.ost  Supper  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  St.  James  shaped  his  vow  after  the  Lord's  word^  spi>ken  at 
the  Supper,  *  1  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  the  v'ua 
till  the  kingdom  of  Ood  shall  come.* 

U';i,-!<ipi>Hif{c.  A.D.  160)  ia  quoted  by  Eusebius  (HE  ii.  23)  to 
the  foUowintr  effect :  '  The  char];e  of  the  Church  alter  the  Ascen- 
sion devolved  on  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  in  conce  "t  with 
the  apostles.  He  is  di.^tincuished  from  others  of  the  same  name 
by  the  title  "Just,''  which  has  been  applied  to  him  from  the 
llrat.  He  was  holy  from  bis  niuther's  womb,  drank  no  wine  or 
strontr  drink,  nor  ate  anintal  food  ;  no  razor  came  on  his  hevl, 
nor  did  he  anoint  himself  with  oil  nor  use  the  tiath.  To  him 
only  was  it  permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies.  .  .  .  Hia 
knees  became  hard  like  a  camel's,  because  he  was  always  kneelin^f 
in  the  temple,  askintr  forpivcne&s  for  the  people.  Throu-^'h  hia 
exceeding  ritjhteousncss  he  waa  called  "  Obliaa,"  which,  beinj;  in* 
terpretecT,  ia  "  the  defence  of  the  people,"  and  "Ri^'hteousness," 
as  the  prophet  declared  of  him.  Some  of  the  seven  sectj,  of  the 
Jews  inquired  of  him,  "  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus?"  And  he 
said  that  he  was  the  Saviour ;  whereupon  some  believed  that 
Jesus  ia  the  Christ.  .  .  .  Hence  arose  a  disturbance  among 
the  Jews,  fearing  tliat  all  the  people  would  look  to  Jesus  aa  the 
Christ.  They  came,  therefore,  and  .  .  .  set  James  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  cried  to  him,  "  O  thou  just  one  to 
whom  we  all  are  bound  to  listen,  tell  us  what  is  the  door  of 
Jesus."  And  he  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  *'  Why  do  ye  ask  mc 
concerning  Jesus  the  Son  of  .Man  't  He  is  both  seated  in  heaven 
on  the  right  hand  of  Power,  and  he  will  come  again  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven."  And  when  many  were  convinced  and  gave 
glory  at  the  witness  of  James,  the  same  scribes  and  Pharisees 
said  to  each  other,  "  We  have  done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a 
testimony  to  Jesus  ;  let  us  go  up  and  cast  him  down,  that  they 
may  fear  to  believe  him."  And  they  cried  out  saving,  *'  .Alas  I 
even  the  just  has  gone  astray."  And  they  fulftlled  tliat  which 
is  WTitten  in  I&aiah,  '*  Let  us  take  away  the  just,  for  he  is  not  for 
our  purpose."  So  they  cast  down  James  the  Just,  and  they 
began  to  stone  him,  since  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall ;  but  he 
kneeled  down,  aaying,  "  O  Lord  God,  my  Father,  1  beseech  thee 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  While  they 
were  thus  stoning  him,  one  of  the  priesta  of  the  sons  of  Rechab, 
of  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  testifies,  cried  out,  "  Stop  !  what 
do  ye?  The  just  is  praying  for  you."  But  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  fuller,  smote  the  head  of  the  just  one  with  his  club.  And 
80  he  bore  his  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot,  and 
his  nionviment  still  st.ands  by  the  side  of  the  temple  with  the 
inscription,  "He  hath  Iteen  a  true  witness  both  to  Jews  and 
Greeks  that  Jesus  ia  the  Christ."  And  immediately  Vespasian 
commenced  the  siege.' 

Lightfoot  has  pointed  out  the  many  impro- 
babilities in  this  narrative,  and  conjectures  that 
it  may  have  been  taken  by  Hegesippus  from  the 
Ebionite  'AvafiaOiiol  'laKwjiov,  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  the  Clementine  Recognitions.  In  the 
Recognitions,  as  in  Hegesippus,  we  read  that 
James  refuted  the  Jewish  sects,  and  that  he  was 
hurled  down  from  the  temple  by  his  persecutors. 
Lightfoot  thinks  that  there  may  be  truth  in  the 
statetnent  that  James  was  an  ascetic  and  a  Nazir- 
ite, and,  we  may  add,  in  the  respect  entertained 
for  him  even  by  his  unbelieving  countrymen.  The 
account  of  the  death,  however,  which  is  given  by 
Jos.  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  1)  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
historical.  '  During  the  interval  between  tlie 
death  of  Festus  (prob.  in  the  year  C2)  and  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus,  the  higli  jiriest 
Ananus  the  3'ounger,  being  of  a  rash  and  darinji 
spirit,  and  inclined  like  the  Sadducees  in  general 
to  severity  in  punishing,  brought  to  trial  James 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ, 
and  some  others  before  the  court  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and,  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned.  The  better 
class  of  citizens  and  those  who  were  versed  in  the 
laws  were  indignant  at  this,  and  made  complaints 
both  to  king  Agrippa  and  to  Albinus,  on  tin 
ground  that  Ananus  had  no  right  to  summon  the 
Sanhedrin  without  the  consent  of  the  procurator  ; 
and  Agrijipa  in  consequence  removed  him  from 
tlie  high  priesthood.'  Urigen  (Cels.  i.  c.  47)  and 
Euseb.  [HE  ii.  23)  also  cite  Josephus  as  ascribing 
the  miseries  of  the  siege  to  the  divine  vengeance 
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for  the  murder  of  James  ;  but  this  does  not  occur 
in  his  extant  writings. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (up.  Euseb.  HE  ii.  1) 
says  that  Peter  and  James  and  John,  who  were 
most  honoured  by  the  Lord,  clio.se  James  the  Just 
to  be  bi.shop  of  Jerus.  after  the  Ascension,  and 
that  the  Lord  imparted  his  esoteric  teaching  (ttiv 
yvuaiv)  to  James  the  Just  and  Peter  and  John 
after  his  resurrection,  and  again  that  this  was 
imparted  by  them  to  the  other  apostles,  and  by  the 
latter  to  tliu  Seventy. 

In  the  Clementine  Homilies  (written  early  in  the 
3rd  cent.)  James  is  represented,  in  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Clement,  as  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  Church  at  large,  KXi^iijt  'laKwfiif  rep  Kvpit^  koX 
iTri(TK6Trtx:y  itnaKbiri^^  SUttoi'ti  Si  ttiv  <.iv'>  'le/joucaXTj/i 
a.'^La.v  KjJpaiuv  ^KnXrjfftav  Kal  tcls  iro»TaxJ?  OcoO  Trpopoi^ 
Idpvdeiaa^^  «.t.X. 

Eusebius  [HE  viL  19)  reports  that  his  episcopal 
chair  was  still  shown  at  Jerus.  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote. 

Besides  the  canonical  Epistle  of  St.  James,  his 
name  is  attaclied  to  the  apocr.  Protevangelitun 
Jacobi  and  the  so-called  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 
See  Diet.  Chr.  Antitf.  p.  1019  f.,  art.  'Liturgy,' 
and  Diet,  of  Chr.  Bwg.  under  '  Gospels,  Apocry- 
phal,' p.  701  f.  J.  ii.  Mayor. 

JAMES,    THE    GENERAL     EPISTLE    OF. — 

i.  Authorship.— Tlie  writer  describes  liimself  (1') 
as  '  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  As  the  name  was  very  common,  and  the 
description  one  which  is  applicable  to  all  Chris- 
tians, it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  otliers  wlio  bore  the  same  name 
by  position  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  justify  him  in 
addressing  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  the  Dispersion 
with  the  tone  of  authority  whicli  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  Epistle.  This  inference  receives 
support  from  the  Kp.  of  Jude,  the  v\Titer  of  which 
styles  himself  '  brother  of  James,'  evidently  assum- 
ing that  his  brother's  name  would  carry  weight 
with  those  to  wliom  he  writes. 

The  Epistle  itself  is  strongly  contrasted,  not 
only  with  Ko  and  Gal,  against  wliicli  .some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  directed,  but  also  with  1  P, 
wliicli,  in  some  points,  it  closely  resembles.  In 
stjde  it  reminds  one  now  of  Pr,  now  of  the  stern 
denunciations  of  the  propliets,  now  of  the  parables 
in  the  Gospels.  It  has  scarcely  any  direct  reference 
to  Christ,  who  is  indeed  named  only  twice.  In 
commending  the  duty  of  patience  (5'"")  the 
writer  refers  to  tlie  example  of  tlie  husbandman, 
and  to  Job  and  tlie  proiiliets  of  the  OT  :  if  lie 
alludes  to  our  Lord  at  all,  he  does  so  only  ob- 
scurely in  the  words  '  ye  killed  the  just ;  he  doth 
not  resist  you'  ;  while  St.  Peter,  on  the  contrary, 
dwells  exclusively  on  the  example  of  Christ 
(1  P  2'»"  4'--''').  In  urging  llie  duty  of  prayer, 
reference  is  made,  not  (as  in  He  5')  to  the  pro- 
mises or  prayers  of  Christ,  but  to  the  prayer  of 
Elijah  ;  the  exhortation  to  kindness,  and  the 
warning  against  evil-siieaking  in  cli.  3,  are  based, 
not  on  tlie  examjile  of  Christ  and  the  thought  of 
our  coinnKm  liiothcrhooil  in  him  (as  in  1  P  2^, 
Ro  P2',  I'.ph  4"),  hut  on  the  parables  of  nature,  on 
tlie  fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  on  general  reasoning  ;  and  again  (in  4") 
speaking  evil  of  a  brother  is  conileiiincd  a.t  putting 
a  slight  on  the  law,  not  as  causing  pain  to  Christ. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  crucilixioii  or  resurrec- 
tion, or  of  the  doctrines  of  the  iiuarnation  and 
atonement.  To  a  careless  readrr  the  tone  seems 
scarcely  to  rise  above  that  of  the  OTj  Christian 
ideas  are  still  clothed  in  Jewish  forms.  Thus  the 
law,  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction  '  the  law  of 
liberty  '  or  '  the  royal  law,'  .seems  to  stand  in  place 
of  the  g08p«l,  or  even  of  Christ  himself  Ci"""  4")  ; 


the  love  of  the  world  is  condemned  in  the  language 
of  the  or  as  adultery  against  God.  This  contrast 
rises  to  its  highest  pitch  in  treating  of  the  relation 
between  faith  and  works  (2'''"*).  While  St.  Paul 
writes  (Ko  3*)  '  We  reckon,  therefore,  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,' 
the  language  of  St.  James  is  (2")  '  Ye  see  then 
that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only.'  And  whUe  the  case  of  Abraham  is  cited  in 
Ko  4'-  "•'"  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  the  case  of  Kahab  is  cited  for  the 
same  purpose  in  He  11",  St  James  makes  use  of 
both  to  prove  that  man  is  justified  by  works  (2"). 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  this  Epistle 
has  a  more  Jewish  cast  than  any  other  writing  of 
the  NT,  and  that  the  author  must  have  been  one 
who  would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Judaiz- 
ing  party,  and  more  likely  to  exercise  an  inlluence 
over  them,  than  any  of  the  three  great  leaders, 
Peter,  Paul,  or  John. 

Comparing  what  is  said  of  James  the  brother 
of  the  Lord  in  the  preceding  article,  we  find  in 
him  one  w  ho  exactly  fulfils  the  conditions  required 
in  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  ;  and  if  we  examine 
the  speech  attributed  to  him  in  Ac  15  and  the 
circular  letter  there  given,  which  wa-s  probably 
drawn  up  by  him,  we  find  in  these  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  language  of  the  Epistle.  That 
St.  Luke  has  recorded  the  actual  words  of  the 
speaker,  either  in  the  original  lang\i;ige  or  in  a 
translation,  seems  probable  from  his  use  of  the 
form  '  Sj-meon '  (v."),  which  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Ac,  as  well  as  from  the  resemblances,  noticed  by 
Alford  (vol.  iv.  Prologumena),  between  1  P  and  the 
speeches  ascribed  to  liim  in  the  Ac.  It  is  surely  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that,  out  of  230  words  con- 
tained in  the  speech  and  circular,  so  many  should 
reappear  in  our  Epistle,  written  on  a  totally 
ditterent  subject. 

They  are  as  follows :  (1)  the  epistolary  salutation  z^'fit*'  (•^a  11, 
Ac  16'^)  found  in  only  one  other  prussajre  of  tlie  NT,  the  letter 
of  Lysios  to  Felix  (.-Vc  2o'*») ;  (2)  the  curious  phrase,  Iwrroweii 
from  the  LXX,  which  occurs  in  NT  only  in  Ac  15^'  ijj  •Cr 
ixiKiKXyTBtt  TO  itouM  [xau  iw'  flturcuf,  and  Ja  2^  r*  JucAtfr  o>cuJt 
T»  ivixy^ii't*  ($'  vua.i  ;  (3)  ittu-jfttrt  i.il>.;ai  fjtMt  found  in  Ja  23 
alone  in  the  Kpistles,  compared  with  ix»3^f;  fcdi^;«;  «xM>r«ri 
fiMj  in  Ac  15'3  ;  (4)  iT<^«iirTiff-fl«i  Ja  1"^^  Ac  15'*  ;  (6)  io-,rr>»(;it» 
Ja  .'ii!'-  '■»',  .\c  1519  ;  (6)  r%n',%  and  »i«ir/in>.  Ja  l-"'  imkt,  i«i/T.. 

TXptit  (KTO  T«W  xirfHt/,  Ac  l[t-*  i£  »*  il^mpiVITtC  tXtfTci/t  !!■    T^flC^iri  ; 

(7)  BtyxTtirif  occurs  in  Ac  only  in  16'^*L»  Twf  iyxvrraii  Rxfi*et^^ 
Kxi  llatAaf,  while  ix3fA;«/  cMv  KyawnTti  is  found  three  times  in 
our  Kpislle ;  (8)  the  prepnant  use  of  the  word  «>#.ua  jn  Ja  5'" 
iX«Ati«'«i  I,  T*  i»ijXMr,  Kvpttu,  v.l*  (cAli'^aiTlr  !>.«/«»  if  rm  i*tu^7i, 
27  ri  «aX«,  Srcuu,  and  in  Ac  151*  X«,il7i   if  i^.M    Aitti   T*   iietuLri 

we  ni.iy  compare  also  the  use  of  J«»«»«*  in  Ac  21-^,  prolwilily 
epokeii  by  St.  James  <Ja*«»,;r«»  i«'  abra7(),  with  our  K|>i9tle 
i-i  'i*»  (,  rxU  r,ittx,(  vuMf  itcTxtrfr.n.  aud  the  occurrencv  of 
ityyi^tt  in  the  same  vene  with  its  occurrence  in  Ja  4!*. 

An  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  iilentilicAtion 
of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  with  the  brother  of  our 
Lord  on  the  ground  that  no  claim  is  made  to  this 
title  in  cither  of  the  Epistles  which  go  by  the 
name  of  the  brothers  James  and  Jiule.  It  they 
were  really  brothers  of  the  Lord,  would  they  not 
have  laid  stress  on  the  authority  derived  from  this 
relationship,  just  as  St.  Paul  lays  stress  on  his 
apostlcshi]! '!  liut  what  was  Christ's  own  teniliing 
on  the  matter?  When  his  mother  and  brothers 
sought  on  one  occasion  to  tise  the  authority  which 
they  assumed  that  their  kinship  gave  them,  they 
were  met  by  the  words,  '  Who  is  my  mother  or  my 
brethren?'  And  ho  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
his  disciples  and  said,  *  Itehold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren.'  St.  Paul  expresses  the  same  idea  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  earthly  relationship  in 
the  higher  spiritual  union  by  which  all  the  niem- 
liers  of  the  liody  are  joimd  to  the  Head,  in  the 
words  'though  we  have  known  Christ  after  tho 
flesh,  yet  now  know  wo  him  so  no  more'  (2  Co  5"). 
Surely  it  is  only  what  wa«  to  lie  ex|iectitl  that 
James  and  Jude  would  shrinkfromvlaiuiinganutlK- 
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name  thnn  that  of  '  servant '  to  express  tlie  relacion  • 
in  wliirli  they  stood  to  their  risen  Lord,  after  hav- 
ing failed  to  nckiiowledj^'e  him  as  their  Master  in 
tile  days  of  his  Immiliation. 

So  far  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  was  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord.  Let  us  see  what  further  li{,'lit  this  fact, 
if  it  bo  one,  will  throw  upon  the  Ejiistle.  The 
word  '  just,'  which  is  also  used  of  his  father  Josei)h, 
implies  one  who  not  only  observes  but  loves  the 
law  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reverence  for 
the  law,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Epistle, 
was  learnt  in  the  well-ordered  home  of  Nazareth. 
There,  too,  he  may  have  acquired,  with  the  full 
sanction  of  his  parents  (who  would  pladly  devote 
the  eldest-bom  of  Joseph  in  such  marked  way  to 
the  future  service  of  the  Messiah),  tliose  strict 
ascetic  habits  which  tradition  ascribes  to  him. 
But  the  constant  intercourse  with  him  who  was 
full  of  grace  and  truth  in  childhood  as  in  manliood, 
must  have  prepared  James  to  find  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments no  mere  outward  regulations,  but  an 
inner  law  of  liberty  and  love  written  in  the  lieart. 
That  deep  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom, that  earnest  search  after  truth  which  led  the 
child  Jesus  to  remain  behind  in  the  temple,  must 
surely  have  had  its  eti'ect  upon  his  brother. 
Whatever  means  of  instruction  were  within  reach 
of  the  home  at  Nazareth  would,  we  may  feel  sure, 
have  been  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  all  its 
inmates.  AViiile,  therefore,  accepting  the  view 
which  seems  lo  be  best  sup2)orted,  tliat  Jesus  and 
his  brothers  usually  spoke  Aramaic,  we  are  not 
bound  to  suppose  that,  with  towns  like  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  with 
Ptolemais,  Scythopolis,  and  Gadara  at  no  great 
distance,  they  remained  ignorant  of  Greek.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  scribes  they  might  '  never  have 
learnt  letters,'  since  they  had  not  attended  the 
rabbinical  scliools  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  ordinary 
education  of  Jewish  children,  and  the  Sabbatli 
readings  in  the  synagogue,  would  give  a  sulUcicnt 
start  to  enable  any  intelligent  boy  to  carry  on  his 
studies  for  hiiniell ;  while  the  example  of  Solomon 
and  the  teaching  of  the  '  sapiential '  books,  with 
which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  was  intimately 
acquainted,  held  up  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  as  the  highest  duty  of  man. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  our  Epistle 
which  find  their  best  explanation  in  the  sujiposition 
that  the  >vriter  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
The  use  of  parables  was  common  among  Jewish 
teachers,  and  especially  common  in  Galilee  (cf. 
Neubauer  in  Studia  Bihlica,  i.  p.  52) ;  but  it  was 
carried  to  an  unusual  length  by  our  Lord,  both  in 
his  preaching  to  the  multitude,  of  which  it  is  said 
'  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them,'  and 
in  his  ordinary  conversation,  which  constantly  ran 
into  a  parabolic  or  figurative  form  to  the  great 
bewilderment  of  his  disciples,  as  when  he  bid 
them  '  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.'  One 
distinctive  feature  of  our  Lord's  use  of  parables  is 
that  there  is  nothing  forced  either  in  the  figure  or 
in  the  application  :  natural  phenomena  and  the 
varied  circumstances  of  human  life  are  watched 
with  an  observant  eye  and  a  sympathetic  and 
loving  heart,  and  the  spiritual  analogies  which 
they  suggest  are  seen  to  How  naturally  from  them. 
Such  a  habit  of  mind  could  not  have  been  acquired 
alter  manhood.  The  love  of  nature,  the  sympathy 
in  all  human  interests,  the  readiness  to  rind  '  ser- 
mons in  stones  and  good  in  everything,'  must  have 
cliaracterized  the  child  Jesus,  and  coloured  all  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  from  his  earliest 
years.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  find  the  same 
fondness  for  figurative  speech  in  the  Epistles  of  his 
two  brothers,  St.  James  and  St.  Jude. 

Another  marked  feature  of  our  Epistle  is  the 


clcso  connexion  between  it  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  in  which  our  Lord  laid  down  the  principlea 
of  the  kingdom  whicli  he  came  to  establish  upon 
eartli.  It  must  sulfice  to  refer  here  to  the  general 
harmony  between  the  two  as  to  the  spiritual  view 
of  the  law  (Ja  1"  2''-  '^  ",  Mt  5"-"),  tlie  blessings 
of  adversity  (Ja  P- »  2»  5'-  «•  ",  Mt  5»-'2),  the  dangers 
and  the  uiicertnintv  of  wealth  (Ja  l'"-"  '«■ '  4^  *• 
u-iu  51-6^  i^it  (jiB-.il.  w-M)^  ti,e  futility  of  a  more  pro- 
fession of  religion  (Ja  I'*--'',  Mt  G'"'),  the  contrast 
between  saying  and  doiu''  (Ja  l^-"^  2'<-»'  3'>- '»,  Mt 
7""),  the  true  nature  of  prayer  (Ja  l»-8  4»  5i»- '8, 
Mt  6''"),  the  incompatibility  uetween  the  love  o( 
the  world  and  the  love  of  God  (Ja  2"  3"  4*-»,  Mt  6"), 
the  need  to  forgive  others  if  we  would  be  forgiven 
ourselves  (Ja  '!"■  ",  Mt  6'*-  "),  the  tree  known  by 
its  fruits  (Ja  3"- ",  Mt  7"-*),  the  interdiction  of 
oaths  (Ja  5'*,  Mt  5"'''')  and  of  cen.soriousness  (Ja 
4"-  '-,  Mt  7''°),  the  praise  of  singleness  of  aim  (Ja 
1'  4',  Mt  6^'  ^).  Nor  are  these  reminiscences  con- 
fined to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  to  our  Lord's 
words  as  report<;d  by  St.  Matthew  ;  there  is  much 
to  remind  us  both  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  close  as  is  the  connexion 
of  sentiment  and  even  of  language  in  many  of 
these  passages,  it  never  amounts  to  actual  quota- 
tion, but  is  rather  the  reminiscence  of  thoughts 
often  uttered  by  the  original  speaker  and  sinking 
into  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  who  reproduces  tliein 
in  his  own  manner. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  St.  James  was  thus  deeply 
influenced  by  his  Brother's  teaching,  how  are  wa 
to  explain  the  fact  that  at  one  period  of  his  life 
'  he  did  not  believe  on  him '  ?  Perhaps  we  may 
"alher  from  the  Epistle  that  the  writer  would  have 
found  a  <lifficulty  in  some  of  the  sayings  of  Christ. 
'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am' ;  '  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you,' — these  must  have  been  '  hard 
sayings '  to  the  brother  of  Jesus  even  more  than 
to  strangers.  This  state  of  mind  was  doubtless 
combined  with  an  intense  love  and  reverence  for 
the  elder  Brother,  and  was  perhaps  not  incom- 
patible with  the  belief  in  Christ's  mission  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  him  as  the  anointed  King  of  the  Jewish 
people  :  but  it  might  easily  lead  to  an  anxious 
solicitude  as  to  his  sanity  and  the  prudence  of 
the  measures  which  he  took  for  extending  the 
number  of  his  adherents.  (See  the  subject  more 
fully  treated  in  Mayor's  Introduction  to  St.  Jat)f:s, 
ch.  i.  on  the  Author,  ch.  iv.  on  its  relation  to  other 
Books  of  NT). 

ii.  Cano.vicity. — Eusebius  in  a  well-kno%vn 
passage  {HE  iii.  25)  distinguishes  between  the  dis- 
puted and  the  undisputed  liooks  which  made  up  the 
is'T,  and  were  publicly  read  in  the  church  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  {I.e.  iii.  31),  i.e.  in  A.D.  314 
(see  Lightfoot  in  i»ic«.  ofChr.  Biufj.  ii.  n.  323).  To- 
gether they  contain  all  the  books  included  in  our 
present  Canon  and  no  others ;  those  which  were 
disputed,  though  generally  known,  being  the 
Epistle  which  goes  under  the  name  of  James  and 
that  of  Jude,  as  well  as  the  2nd  of  Peter  and  the 
so-called  2nd  and  3rd  of  John.  The  Apoc.  he  had 
before  doubtfully  classed  among  the  undisputed, 
but  questions  whether  it  should  not  rather  be 
classed  with  the  spurious,  like  the  Revelation  of 
Peter.  Elsewhere  he  says  (ii.  23),  'The  first  of  the 
Epistles  styled  Catholic  is  said  to  be  by  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  which  is  held  by  some  to  be 
spurious.  Certainly  not  many  old  writers  have 
mentioned  it,  as  neither  have  they  the  Epistle  of 
Jude.'  His  own  practice,  however,  betrays  no 
suspicion  of  its  genuineness,  as  in  one  pass.age  he 
quotes  .lames  as  Scripture  [Comm.  in  Psalm,  p. 
648,  Montf. ),  and  in  another  quotes  Ja  5''  M 
spoken  by  the  holy  apostle  {ib.  p.  247). 
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The  same  doubt  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
Epistle  is  shown  by  its  omission  from  some  of 
the  early  versions  and  catalogues  of  sacred  books, 
e.g.  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (of  which  Westcott 
Bays  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  '  a  summary  of 
tlie  opinion  of  tiie  Western  Church  on  the  Canon 
Bhortly  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.'),  and 
the  Cheltenham  list,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  Africa  about  the  year  3o9.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  it  was  generally  recognized  in  the 
East,  being  included  in  the  Peshitta,  wliicli  omits 
2P,  2and3Jn,  Jude,andRev.  The  Pesh.  used  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  2nd  cent.,  and  is  probably  not  later 
than  the  3rd,  but  the  date  la  still  in  dispute.  Ja 
is  also  found  in  the  lists  given  by  Origen  {Horn. 
in  Jos.  vii.  ]),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  others,  and  was  iinally 
ratitied  by  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  in  397. 
Its  late  reception  in  the  West  may  probably  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Jews  of  the  Ea.stem  (?)  Dispersion,  that  it  did  not 
profess  to  be  written  by  an  apostle,  and  that  it 
appeared  to  contradict  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Centiles, 

Origen  (d.  253)  is  apparently  the  first  who  cites 
the  Epistle  as  Scripture,  ami  as  written  by  St. 
James  ;  see  Comm.  in  Juh.  xi.\.  6  ;  in  Jiom.  iv.  1, 8, 
ix.  24 ;  Horn.  in.  Ex.  iii.  3,  viii.  4  ;  in  Lv.  ii.  4, 
xiii.  3;  Sel.  in  Ps.  31.  5,  37.  24,  118.  153;  Comtn. 
in  Prov.  (Mai,  Noi'.  Bibl.  vii.  51)  ;  but  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (d.  220)  is  said  by  Eusebius  (HE 
vi.  14)  to  have  Included  in  his  Outlines  (iv  rah 
'TTOTuTuffeo-i)  short  explanations  of  all  the  sacred 
books,  ^n)^i  rd?  6.vTL\€yo^liva.i  TrapcX^uJi',  tt]v  'loi^Sa 
\^7a>  KoX  rdj  Xoiird;  KaQoKiKii^  ^)rt(rTo\ds  TTjf  re  Ba/)fd^a 
Kai  Tijv  Ilh-pov  \€yo^vT)v  6.TroKa\v^tv.  Cassiodorus 
{Inst.  div.  lit.  8)  limits  this  by  saying  that 
Clement  commented  on  the  canonical  Epistles, 
i.e.  on  1  P,  1  and  2  Jn,  and  Ja.  The  notes  on  the 
first  three,  and  on  Jude,  but  not  on  Ja,  are  still 
extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  some  have 
doubted  whether  the  reading  in  Cassiodorus  should 
not  be  altered  accordingly ;  see,  however,  Zahn, 
Neulest.  Kan.  \.  322,  Forscnungen,  iii.  153  ;  Sanday 
in  Stud.  Bibl.  iii.  248. 

iii.  Date. — If  we  are  right  in  our  view  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Epistle,  it  must  have  been 
written  not  later  than  A.D.  02.  This  view,  how- 
ever, although  approved  by  the  great  majority 
of  scholars  and  divines  up  to  the  end  of  last 
century,  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some 
modern  scholars.  We  will  give  oriefly  their  con- 
clusions, and  then  state  the  reasons  for  belie\'ing 
that  it  was  written  between  A.u.  40  and  50.  Von 
Soden,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  IJawlkom- 
flicniar  (1890),  allows  that  in  thought  and  e.tpres- 
sion  there  is  considerable  resemblance  between 
our  Epistle  and  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
and  especially  of  Hennas,  but  considers  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  literary  connexion. 
They  resemble  one  another  simi)ly  because  they 
were  produced  under  the  same  conditions.  No 
trace  of  our  Epistle  is  to  be  found  in  the  2nd  cent. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  suggests  Jewish  readi  rs. 
The  title  may  bo  genuine  because  Christians  had 
learnt  to  regard  llieniselves  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  It  was  probably  written  for  Christians 
^ciierully,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  W.  HriicUner, 
in  his  Chronolog.  Jicihcn/olge  d.  N.T.  Uriefe 
(Haarlem,  1890),  considers  that  it  cannot  bo 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  A.D.  150,  as  it 
borrows  from  1  P,  which  was  written  during  the 
persecution  of  Trajan.  The  Judaiziiig  tone  implies 
a  late  stage  of  <Ui(trinal  development,  ina.smuch 
as  it  attacks  Paulinism  as  the  seed  of  an  existing 
Gnosticism.  The  true  address  reveals  itself  in  the 
plira.se  '  your  synagogue '  (2-),  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  a  littls  conventicle  of  Essene  Cliris- 
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tinns  at  lionie.  The  phrase  'Diaspora'  denotes 
similar  scattered  conventicles,  in  which  alone  the 
true  Israel,  the  poor,  are  to  be  found.  By  '  the 
rich  '  is  meant  Christians  outside  the  conventicle. 
Pfleiderer,  in  his  Urchristent/uim  (1887),  regards 
the  Epistle  as  representing  the  catholicized  Paul- 
inism of  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  He 
thinks  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.  The  polemic  is  not  directed  against  St. 
Paul,  but  against  the  later  Gnostics  who  appealed 
to  his  authority.  There  is  nothing  Judaistic  in  the 
writer's  tone;  he  simply  enforces  the  truths  of 
[practical  Christianity  as  understood  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  latest  wTiter  on  the  subject  ii 
F.  Sjjitta  {Zur  Gcsrhichte  u.  Litterntur  dcs  Ur- 
christcyithutns,  vol.  ii.  1S90),  who,  while  allowing 
the  references  to  our  Epistle  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Roni.ans,  avoids  the  reproach  of  coming  to 
a  commonplace  conclusion  by  starting  the  theory 
that  it  is  a  Christian  adaptation  of  a  Jewish  book, 
written  before  the  Christian  era.*  He  draws  this 
conclusion  from  the  considerations  stated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  article,  and  explains  away  the 
resemblance  to  the  Sermon  on  the  ^Iount  by  quoting 
parallels  from  the  Apocrypha  and  other  Jewish 
writings. 

There  is  certainly  much  more  to  be  said  for 
this  theory  than  for  those  which  have  been  just 
described.  Postponing  its  examination  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  (independently 
of  what  has  been  already  said  under  the  head  of 
authorship  and  canonicity)  for  believing  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before  A.D.  50.  In  the  present 
writer's  Introduction  to  St.  James,  ch.  ii.,  will  be 
found  proof  that  it  was  known  to  Irenanis,  Theo- 
j)hilus,  Justin  MartjT,  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  to 
Diognetus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and,  above  all, 
Hermas,  in  tlie  2nd  cent.  ;  that  it  was  known  to 
Clement  of  Home,  to  IJarnabas,  to  the  authors  of 
the  Didacht  and  the  Testament.^  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  during  the  1st  cent.  We  can,  however, 
aflord  to  dispense  with  these  witnesses,  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  known  to  more  than  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT  ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it 
has  been  shown  in  the  above  Introduction  (ch.  iv.) 
tliat  traces  of  its  inlluence  may  be  seen  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  those  to  Timothy,  above  all  in  the  1st  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  G.ilatians. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  deal  with  more 
than  the  last  two,  merely  premising  (1)  that  if  the 
Epistle  of  James  was  written  by  the  Lord's 
brother,  it  must  ]irobabl3-  have  been  written  before 
the  year  51  [Turner,  49],  the  date  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Council,  as  otherwise  it  must  have  contained 
some  reference  to  the  question,  which  was  then 
agitating  the  Diaspora,  as  to  the  admission  of 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  ;  (2)  that  if  such  an 
Epistle  were  in  existence,  containing  phra-ses 
which  could  be  turned  against  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  it  was  likely  to  lie  eagerly 
made  use  of  "by  Judaizers,  and  would  thus  be 
brought  under  St.  Paul's  notice.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  words  '  whosoever  shall  kecii  the 
law  and  yet  oU'end  in  one  point,  ho  is  guiltj-  of  all ' 
(Ja  2'°),  might  easily  Ikj  twisted  .so  as  to  represent 
St.  James  as  insisting  on  the  observance  of  the 
whole  Mo.saie  code,  and  that  this  may  jw.ssilily  l«e 
alluded  to  in  the  words  (Ac  15**),  '  We  have  heard 
that  certain  irhich  went  out  from  us  troubled  you, 
saying.  Ye  must  bo  circumci.-<e<l  and  keep  the  law, 
to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment.'  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  St.  Paul's 

•  Tlio  Banip  view  l»  tAk«'n  by  I..  &laMM*)iicau  In  ui  ut1c1« 
cntitlinl  '  I.'r.pitrc  dti  Juimhh-h,  cst-pllc  I'.i'iivn*  tl'un  t'lir^tirn  T' 
U'liicii  appeared  in  the  JUtnu  dt  rhUtoire  tUt  rv/itfioTU,  l*aria, 
18W. 
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Epistles,  addressed  lo  distant  Churches,  and  deal- 
ing so  much  with  personal  questions,  having  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  St.  .lames. 

The  main  points  of  connexion  between  the 
Epistle.s  are  Ko  2"  oi  yip  ol  ditpoaTai  i>iAU>t>  SIkoioi 
wapa  Tip  Oc^t  dXV  ol  TroiJjral  vo/jlov  SiKanod^troyrat, 
compared  with  Ja  1^  yiveaffc  iroiijrai  \6yov  Kal  p.ri 
aKpoarai  libfov,  and  Ja  4"  itoitjttis  vbpLOv  (the  only 
other  place  in  NT  where  this  phra.se  occur.s) ;  the 
plirase  irapa/SdTTjt  »o'moi',  occurring  only  in  Ko  2-^-*' 
and  Ja  2"  ;  Ko  7^  ji\(iru>  trepov  vhnov  (f  Tors  pifXtaiv 
fxov  dvTitrrparfvi^vov  Tip  vdfjiip  tou  voos  fiov,  compare<l 
with  Ja  4^  Tr6d(y  TdXefioi  ;  ovk  ivTfvBfv  iK  tCiv  ijOovCiv 
iipLijv  Tujc  ffrpaTtvo^fwi'  iv  rots  /xAetrtc  ifp.Civ  ;  Ko  14** 
ai>  tIs  cI  6  Kpiviav  dXKbrpiov  oU^ttjv  ;  Tip  iSiip  Kvpiip 
ffTTJKti  fj  irlTTTci,  conipareu  Nvith  Ja  4"  tU  tsTiv  vo/io- 
Wt7)S  ical  /cpi7T)s,  a\)  hi  tIs  el  i  Kplvuu  rix  irXijcrfoi- ; 
Ro  5''°  Kavx"!^'^"^  ^'  ''"■'^^  6\i\ptiTii',  eiSires  Sri  ij  8\tifit 
iirotiovT)v  Karepr/d^fTai,  i}  S^  uwo/xovij  SoKifiiji'^  ij  5^ 
SoKipLT)  AttISo,  7j  5^  AttJs  ov  Karaiirxi'va,  fin  r/  dyiirr] 
ToO  5fo5  ^KK^x'^'">  compared  with  Ja  P'*  7rd(rai' 
XopAi*  ijy^aaaOe  Urav  vupaup^ois  Trepiir^tnrTt  voikIXoi^, 
yivu3<TK0VT(s  Art  t6  ^okL^ov  Vfiwv  t^5  TrftrTewt  Kanpyd- 
frrat  vtronovfjv,  i]  d^  vwofiov^  ^pyov  t4\€iov  ix^TU  Xva  ^T€ 
T^Xeiot  ;  v.*  Kavx^'^^^  ^^  ^  dSeX^is  o  Tairctcij,  ic.t.X. 
In  these  and  other  cases  of  resemblance  it  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  works  up  a  hint  received 
from  St.  James,  than  that  St.  James  omits  points 
of  interest  and  value  which  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand. 

The  crucial  test,  however,  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  is  to  be  found  in  the  controversy  as 
to  faith  and  works.  St.  James  ha<i  .said  over  and 
over  again  that  '  faith  ivithout  works  is  dead ' 
(2"  etc.),  his  intention  being  (as  is  plain  from  v.", 
and  the  illustration  in  w."-"  of  a  philanthropy 
which  is  limited  to  words,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  tone  and  argument  of  the  Epi.«ille),  not  to 
depreciate  faith,  which  is  with  him,  not  less  than 
with  St.  Paul,  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christi.an 
life  (see  1»- «  2'  5'"),  but  to  insist  that  faith,  like 
love,  is  valueless  if  it  has  no  effect  on  the  life. 
St.  Paul  himself  does  the  same  in  1  Th  1',  Gal  5', 
1  Co  13^,  Ro  2'""'  and  elsewhere  ;  but  in  arguing 
against  his  Judaizin"  antagonists,  who  denied  sal- 
vation to  the  Gentiles  unless  they  were  circum- 
cised, and  in  all  other  respects  '  performed  the 
works  of  the  law,'  he  had  maintained  that  it  was 
impossible  for  men  to  be  justified  by  these  works, 
and  that  it  was  by  faith  alone  that  even  the  Jews 
and  Abraham  himself  must  be  justified.  He  is 
therefore  compelled  to  challenge  the  phrase  of 
St.  James,  ^  Trftms  x^P'-^  ^^*'  ^pyi^^  ^pyn  ^i^tlv,  veKpd 
imp,  by  a  direct  contradiction,  Xoyi^d/icBa  yap 
SiKntovffdai  iriffTei  dudptotrov  x^P^^  ?pywv  v6fj.ov,  in  sup- 
port of  which  he  appeals  to  the  confession  of  the 
Psalmist  (Ps  14.  143^;  see  Ro  'a">-'^,  Gal  3'»)  that 
•  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.' 
If  St.  James  wrote  after  St.  Paul,  must  he  not, 
with  these  passages  before  him,  have  either 
attempted  to  meet  the  arguments,  if  he  dissented  ; 
or  if  he  agreed  with  them  (as  he  certainly  does 
in  2'*- "  3"),  would  he  not  have  avoided  the 
nse  of  phrases  such  as  x"P''  ''wt'  (pyuf,  which 
were  liable  to  be  misunderstood  alike  by  the 
followers  and  the  opponents  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  ? 

St.  Paul  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  blessings 
promised  to  Abiaham  and  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  in  him,  and  the  covenant  made  with  Abra- 
ham and  his  seed,  are  anterior  to,  and  irrespective 
of,  the  law  ;  that  the  Scripture  expres.sly  attributes 
to  Abraham  a  righteousness,  not  of  works,  but  of 
faith,  and  slates  generally  that  'the  just  shall  live 
by  faith.'  To  tnese  arguments  no  reference  is 
made  by  St.  James,  except  to  the  familiar  quota- 
tion, ^TritrTtvacv  'A^padpi  Tip  9€ip  Kal  i\oyicrdi^  avrtp  eU 
SiKcuoavrn"  (2*'-  **),  which  was  probably  in  common 


use  among  the  Jews,  to  prove  that  orthodoxy  ot 
doctrine  sulliied  for  salvation.  His  answer  to  the 
text  so  used  is  that  Abraham's  faith  proved  itself 
by  action  when  he  olfered  Isaac  on  the  altar:  il 
he  had  not  acted  thus,  he  would  not  have  been 
accounted  righteous,  or  callcil  the  fiiend  of  (!od. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  St.  Paul  deaU 
with  tliis  statement,  to  which  he  distinctly  refers 
in  Ko  4'.  St.  James  had  said,  'AfSpad/t  6  xorijp  ((juuf 
OVK  i(  Ipyoir  idiKaiwffT) ;  St.  Paul  replies,  tt  ydp  ii  Ipyur 
iStKaiuOri,  lx(i  Kai-xvi"''  i  'mt  this,  as  he  proceeds  to 
show,  is  inconsistent  with  the  phrase  '  reckoned 
for  righteousness,'  which  implies  an  act  of  free 
grace  on  the  part  of  God,  not  a  strict  legal  obliga- 
tion of  wages  earned  for  work  done.  His  second 
answer  is  to  rejilace  the  quotation  in  its  original 
context  (Ro  4'*"-'')  as  spoken  of  the  birth,  not  the 
sacrilice  of  Isaac.  Abraham's  faith  in  the  prom- 
ised birth  was  a  settled  trust  in  God,  a  long- 
continued  hoping  against  hope  ;  it  was  this  jiosture 
of  mind,  not  any  immediate  action  consequent 
upon  it,  which  was  reckoned  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. All  this  is  most  apposite  in  reference  to  the 
argument  of  St.  James,  and  the  use  which  might 
be  made  of  it  by  Judaizers.  But  put  the  case  the 
other  way  :  suppose  St.  James  to  have  written 
after  St.  Paul  ;  and  how  inconceivable  is  it  that 
he  should  have  made  no  attempt  to  guard  his 
position  against  such  an  extremely  formidable 
attack  !  Again,  if  St.  James  was  really  opposed 
to  St.  Paul,  and  desired  to  maintain  that  man  was 
saved,  not  by  grace,  but  by  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  wliicli  was  incumbent  alike  on  Gentile 
and  on  Jew,  why  has  he  never  uttered  a  syllable 
on  the  subject,  but  confined  himself  to  the  task  of 
proving  that  a  faith  which  bears  no  fruit  is  a  dead 
taith  ?  See  this  more  fully  developed  by  Spitta, 
I.e.  202-225. 

We  have  seen,  then,  (1)  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  Epistles  is  such  that  it  can  only 
be  explained  by  supposing  one  of  them  to  have 
been  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the  other  ;  (2) 
that  a  close  comparison  shows  t  liat,  where  there  is  a 
resemblance,  the  statement  in  St.  James  is  in  general 
more  elementary,  less  exact  and  developed,  than 
that  in  St.  Paul ;  (3)  that,  in  the  controversy  on 
faith  and  works  in  particular,  St.  Paul  is  evi- 
dently anxious  to  guard  against  misunderstanding 
by  carefully  defining  terms  which  are  used  by  St. 
James  in  a  vague  general  sense  :  thus,  while  the 
latter  uses  Triffns  indefinitely,  atone  time  of  genuine 
Christian  trust  (!'■'  2'-'  etc.),  at  another  of  an 
empty  profession  (2'''"^),  St.  Paul  begins  his  dis- 
cussion by  twice  defining  it  as  '  faith  in  Christ ' 
(Ro  3^-'')  ;  while  St.  James  had  used  the  ambigu- 
ous word  tpiyoy  with  similar  vagueness,  St.  Paul 
distinguishes  between  the  tp/ya.  ydfiov  (Ro  y>-^  9^') 
and  the  Ipyoy  rUrrem  (1  Th  1»,  2Th  1"),  'faith 
working  through  love '  (Gal  5').  There  is  a  still 
more  careful  limitation  in  Gal  2",  where  St.  James' 
dec\3.TI>,tion,^i Ipyuf  SiKaioOrai ifBpuiros  Kal  ovk  iK  irlir- 
Teas  fwpov,  is  qualified,  not  merely  as  to  the  principal 
terms  (pyov  and  irio-ns,  but  also  as  to  the  extent 
of  opposition,  by  the  use  of  the  hypothetical  iir 
fi-fl,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  causation  attributed  to 
faith,  Sid  being  substituted  for  iK  in  the  words  oi 
SiKatovrai  &v&pioiros  i^  ?pyuv  vdfiov,  idv  pii]  Sid  iriaTtui 
'l7)iroC  XpiffT-oD  ;  (4)  that,  whereas  the  argument  of 
St.  James  has  no  reference  to  St.  Paul  or  to  the 
arguments  used  by  him,  St.  Paul  turns  aside,  in 
the  most  skilful  and  delicate  way,  whatever  in 
the  argument  of  St.  James  might  be  made  use  of 
by  .Judaizers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  reaffirms 
in  more  guarded  language  the  truths  which  both 
apostles  held  in  common.  Nothing  could  be  more 
courteous  and  nothing  more  ett'ective.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  imagine  St.  James  to  be  answering 
St.  Paul,  we  should  have  to  charce  him  with  di» 
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oonrtesy  in  addition  to  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  situation. 

It  remains  now  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Spitta, 
that  our  Epistle  was  written  alter  A.D.  40.  If  it 
■was  written  by  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  this  is 
about  the  earliest  date  which  would  allow  time 
for  his  authority  to  establish  itself,  as  it  evidently 
had  done  when  the  letter  was  written,  and  also  for 
the  growth  of  a  Church  of  the  Diaspora  with  the 
experiences  described.  The  hypothesi.s,  however, 
which  we  have  to  meet  is  that  it  is  a  Jewish  writing 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  interpolated  and  adopted  by  a 
f!hriatian,  in  the  same  way  as  the  DidarM,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sibylline 
Books,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  were  mter- 
jiolated.  AU  that  is  required  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  form  is,  to  omit  the  words  roC  Kvplou'lTjaov 
XpiiTToO  in  1',  and  ijfiuiv  'It/joC  XpitrroC  in  2',  a  chai)j;e 
which  greatly  simjilities  the  construction  of  r/jt 
Soirjs  in  the  latter  passages,  leaving  the  familiar 
phrase  tjjv  irlaTtv  toO  Kvpiov  rijs  fio^Tjs,  examples  of 
which  are  quoted  from  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  (Spitta, 
p.  iv). 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  ns  is  that  a  Chris- 
tian editor  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  such 
a  slight  revision.  Jl'e  may  possibly  explain  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Christ  among  the  ex- 
amples of  patience  given  in  5'°' ",  on  the  ground 
that,  before  the  existence  of  our  Gospels,  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  would  be  less  familiar  with  the 
story  of  our  Lord,  than  they  were  with  the  OT 
Scriptures  which  were  '  read  in  the  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day.'  But  this  consideration  was 
hardly  likely  to  occur  to  a  Christian  (of  the  1st 
cent.  !  No  date  is  suggested  by  Spitta)  who  was 
desirous  to  adapt  a  Jewish  book  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.  (2)  We  must  remember  that  the 
general  Judaic  tone  is  explained  and  indeed  re- 
quired by  the  hypothesis  that  the  autlior  is  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  whicli  is  commended  to  us  on 
go  many  other  grounds.  It  is  his  ollice  to  interpret 
Christianity  to  the  Jews.  He  represents  and  he 
addresses  the  many  thousands  who  believe  and 
are  zealous  for  the  law.  He  is  the  authority  whom 
St.  Paul's  opponents  profess  to  follow.  Tradition 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the  unbelieving 
Jews  as  still  doubting  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
whether  they  might  not  look  to  him  for  a  declara- 
tion against  Christianity  (see  quotation  from 
Ilegesippus  in  the  art.  on  James).  (3)  There  is 
the  fact  of  the  resemblance  of  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  to  tliat  used   by  St.  James   in   the  Acts. 

(4)  There  is  the  fact  of  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blaiice  between  the  Epistle  and  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, especially  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Spitta 
labours  to  show  tliat  both  borrow  from  older  Jewish 
writings.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  far 
more  probable  that  one  of  the  two  borrowed  in- 
directly, taking  these  sayings  straight  from  the 
other,  than  that  they  should  both  have  collected 
them  independently  from  a  variety  of  obscure 
sources.  But  it  is  mere  perversity  to  put  forward 
such  vague  parallels  as  are  adduceu  from  rabbinical 
writings  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  for  instance,  or 
the  perishable  treasures  of  earth,  by  way  of 
accounting  for  the  exact  resemblance  existing 
between  Ja  6"  and  Mt  S"'",  Jar>--»and  Mt  6'». 
Indeed  this  is  true  of  almost  all  the  resemblances 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  commentators. 

(5)  The  Epistle  contains  many  phrases  which  bear 
a  recognized  Christian  stamp,  even  though  it  may 
be  pos.sible  to  find  some  approach  to  them  in  pre- 
Christian  documents.  Such  tLTe  i5t\(poi  ;u>v  iya-ritTol 
(!"•'»  2"),  ii  -rapovala  toO  Kvplov  (5'- "),  Toi>f  irpia^v- 
Hpovs  TTJ!  /it>c\7j<r(oj  (5"),  rpo<reiiiaOu<rai>  ir'  a\nt» 
i\tlipayTft  i\ali>  iv  T<p  dviiiari  (5"),  nXrtporlinov^  rijt 
fiaaiXdat  fit  ticrrry d\aTO  (2*),  /SonXijffflj  dTjAiV 
^/ia«  X67V  dXj)9fiot,    el%   tA    tlvai    T\)iat   dTapx")'    ^ira 


riZv  airrov  KTifffxarwu  (1"*),  vofxov  r4\(iOv  ritv  r^r  Aeu- 
efplat(V^),  suggesting  a  contrasted  law  of  bondage, 
of  the  letter  as  opposed  to  the  spirit.  (6)  But  tlie 
characteristic  qualitj',  after  all,  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  jiarticular  phrases  or  occa-sional  remini-scences 
of  our  Lord's  teaching,  but  in  the  identity  of  spirit 
between  our  Epistle  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  is  so  striking  as  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that,  if  the  former  is  not  Christian,  then  neither  is 
the  latter.  (7)  Spitta  docs  not  suggest  that  the 
name  'James'  is  an  aiidition  by  the  supposed 
Christian  editor.  We  have  seen  how  exactly  the 
Epistle  agrees  with  all  that  we  know  of  James 
the  brother  of  the  I^ord ;  but  if  this  is  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  original  pre-Christian 
document,  where  is  the  author  to  be  found  who 
combines  in  hiiuself  so  many  remarkable  cliaracter- 
istics?  We  arrive  at  the  .same  result  by  comjiaring 
it  with  the  Jewish  Apoc.  writings,  such  as  I's  Sol. 
Where  do  we  lind  an  approach  in  any  of  these  to 
the  teaching  of  our  Epistle  as  summed  up  in  the 
section  on  its  contents  which  follows? 

iv.  Contents. — The  design  of  the  Epi-stle  is  on 
the  one  hand  to  encourage  the  believing  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  bear  their 
trials  patiently,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  warn 
them  against  certain  errors  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 

I.  0/ Trial  ai>9).-<a)  Trial  Is  eent  to  perfect  the  Christian 
chamotvr.  That  it  mav  have  this  effect  wisdom  is  needeil ;  and 
this  wisdom  is  given  in  answer  to  believini;  prayer  (\'-^).  A 
warning  against  douhlenjinde<lne8a.  The  believer  should  recog- 
nize the  greatness  of  his  calling,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be 
either  elated  or  depressed  by  outward  circumstttncca  (l^'O- 
(6)  r.-itient  endurance  of  triol  leoda  to  the  crown  of  life  promised 
to  all  thai  love  God  (I'*),  (e)  Though  outward  trial  is  appointed 
by  God  for  our  good,  we  must  not  imoj^ne  that  the  inner  weak- 
ness which  is  brought  to  light  by  trial  is  from  (lod.  God  ia 
perfect  goodness,  and  only  sends  what  is  good.  The  disposition  to 
misuse  God's  appointments  comes  from  man's  own  lusts,  which, 
if  yielded  to,  lead  to  death  as  their  natural  con8e<juence  <li»-»*). 
((i)  So  far  from  God's  tempting  man  to  evil,  it  is  only  by  his 
will,  through  the  regenerating  power  of  his  word,  that  we  are 
raised  to  that  new  and  hii^her  life  which  aboil  eventually 
penetrate  and  renew  the  whole  creation  (l'*'**)- 

ii.  Uaw  we  ihould  receive  the  Word  (li»2T.— (a)  As  humble 
listeners,  notros  excited  speakera  (1'!*S1).  (6)  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  listen  to  the  word ;  we  must  carry  It  out  in  action  (1—  ^X 
(r)  Blessing  comes  to  him  alone  who  patiently  studies  the  word, 
and  framee  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  Uw  of  liberty 
embodied  therein  (1»).  (d)  Ritual  oboer^onc*  is  of  no  avail 
unless  it  hel|>s  us  to  rule  tiie  tongue,  and  practise  brotberlj 
kindness  and  unworldlincss  (126-27). 

iii.  ICamin^  <J3(iiiis(  lietpect  <\f  Per»(m»(2i '»).—<»)  Courtesy 
to  the  rich,  if  coiiibined  with  discourtesy  to  the  poor,  is  a  sign 
of  weakness  of  faith,  and  proves  that  we  ore  not  whole-heart e^i 
in  the  service  of  him  who  is  the  sole  glory  of  believer*  (L"-*). 
(6)  The  poor  have  more  title  to  our  respect  than  the  rich,  since 
thev  are  more  often  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom ; 
while  it  is  the  rich  who  maltreat  the  brethren,  and  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ  (2^T).  (e)  If  it  is  from  oU^liencc  to  the  royal 
law  of  love  that  we  show  courtesy  to  the  rich,  it  is  well ;  but  If 
we  do  this  only  from  respect  of  peiwins,  it  Is  a  breach  of  the 
law,  and  a  defiance  of  the  Lawgiver,  no  less  than  murder  and 
adulU-ry  (2*^").  (J)  Remember  that  we  shall  all  be  tried  by 
the  law  of  lilierty,  which  looks  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  out- 
ward action  only.  It  is  the  merciful  who  obtain  mercy  (2'>-  '>). 
Iv.  Belie/  and  Praetict  (a'*").— (o)  A  mere  profeaaion  of 
faith  without  corresiwnding  action  is  of  no  avail  (S'*).  Aa  may 
be  seen  in  the  parallel  case  of  benevolence,  when  it  does  not  go 
beyond  wonlaCi"*!^.  Without  action  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  faith  (21"X  The  orthodox  belief  of  the  Jew  la 
shared  by  the  demons,  and  onlv  Increasoa  their  misery  (2"X 
(^)  Tnie  faith,  such  as  that  of  Abrmhom  and  Ilahab,  neoeasarily 
emiKxIios  Itself  in  ai-tlon  (•-'»«'). 

».  H'anuwjJ  \rith  retjxct  U  the  UM  <lf  tht  Tonmu  (S"»).— 
(a)  Great  res)>onpiibility  of  the  nllloe  of  Ua<her  i;0).  (I.)  UilD- 
culty  and  ini|Kirtaiico  of  controlling  the  tongue  CS'  ").  (c)  Incon- 
sistency of  Bup]>-'sing  that  we  con  offer  a*-.-i-i't.-\t'Ie  nroise  to 
Ood  as'long  oa  we  s|M-ak  evU  of  moo,  who  ia  made  In  the  Image 
of  Ood  (3»1"). 

vl.  TrM  aiul  falte  ITurfom  (S'*").— (a)  The  wlailom  which 
oomea  from  G«xf  is  aiiiipli<  and  strnightforw-anl,  full  of  kinil- 
ne«i  and  all  good  tniiu  (3»-  "  '").  (^)  If  therr  is  a  wiwlnm 
which  iloea  not  oondui-e  to  lieoce,  but  ia  aoconiiwnied  by  bitter- 
ness and  Jealousy,  It  la  not  from  abovo,  but  la  earthly,  comol, 
devilish  (;)i>i«X  ,.„ 

vii.  H'limin^  ai7a<nal  Quarrrttomnea  and  Worhllinrts  («'  'n. 
— (a>  The  cause  of  quarrels  is  that  each  man  seeks  to  gratify  hb 
own  wlllsh  inipiilwa,  and  to  snat'h  hia  neightmur's  |>«>rtu'ti  of 
worldly  gooiU*'-').  (6)  No  satisfaction  can  be  tli  la  ohtoiiiwL 
Bven  our  pr»y«*  <»>  K^<*  »*  ■><>  satialoctioo  U  thaj  on  Infactad 
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with  thU  worldly  spirit  (43).  (c)  God  demands  the  Hon*ice  of 
the  whole  heart,  ana  will  reveal  himself  to  none  but  those  who 
yield  up  their  wills  to  his  (41-'^).  (d)  Therefore  resist  the  devil, 
who  is  tlie  prince  of  this  world,  and  turn  to  God  in  bumble 
repentance  (4^  1").  (e)  Cease  to  find  fault  with  others.  Those 
who  condemn  their  neighbours  cniidcmn  the  law  itself,  and 
usurp  the  otlloe  of  him,  the  Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  alou« 
has  the  power  and  rij^ht  to  judj;e  (411- 13),  (j)  Worldliness  iM 
also  shown  In  the  conlidcut  laylng-out  of  plana  of  life  without 
reference  to  Go<i  (I'^iT). 

viii.  Denunciationg  and  Encouroffem^nU  (&^-^^).-^a)  Woe  to 
those  who  have  been  heaping  up  money  and  living  in  luxury  on 
Uie  very  eve  of  judi;uient.  Woe  especially  to  those  who  Lave 
cround  down  the  poor  and  murdered  the  innocent  (51  •*).  {!/) 
Let  the  brethren  bear  their  sufTerinps  patiently,  knowing  that 
tlie  Lord  is  at  hand,  and  that  he  will  make  all  thin^rs  turn  out 
for  their  good.  Let  them  imitate  Job  and  the  prophets,  and  so 
Lnlient  the  blessiiiKs  pronounced  on  those  who  endure  (SflU). 

Ix.  iluceltatifoui  PrterpU  (&>tW).—(,a)  Sweu  not(3'2).  (M 
Let  all  your  feelings  of  Joy  and  sorrow  be  sanctified  and 
controlled  by  religion  (S^^j.  (c)  In  sickness  let  the  elders  be 
called  in  to  pray  aud  anoint  the  sick  with  a  view  to  his  recover}' 
(61*.  Ift).  ^^i)  Confess  your  sins  to  one  another,  and  pray  for  one 
another  with  all  earnestness  (516-18).  (<;)  The  blessing  on  one 
who  wins  back  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  (.^n*- 20). 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  St.  James'  practical  teaching  may  per- 
haps be  stated  as  follows :— Man  was  create<l  in  the  image  of 
<l«i  (3»),  the  All-good  (113- ") ;  but  he  has  fallen  Into  sin  by 
yielding  to  his  lower  Impulses  against  his  sense  of  right  (li**- 1* 
41  J.  17)^  and  the  natural  consequence  of  sin  is  death,  botlily  and 
spiritual  (11*53-6.20).  Not  only  is  man  liable  to  sin,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  all  sin,  and  that  frequently  (3-).  God  of  his 
free  bounty  has  provided  a  means  by  which  we  may  conquer  sin  ; 
he  has  begotten  us  anew  through  his  word  sown  in  our  hearts 
(lis,  21).  Our  salvation  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we  receive 
the  word  (I'-i).  If  we  have  a  steadfast  faith  In  God's  goodness 
(15.7.13  21):  if  we  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  the 
word,  so  as  to  make  it  the  guiding  principle  of  our  hfe,  the  taw 
of  liberty  by  which  all  our  words  and  actions  are  regulated  (12* 
'Jl2),  bearing  its  natural  fruit  in  compassion  and  love  towards  our 
fellow-men  (1'-^  2^- 1-"^- 16),  then  our  souls  are  saved  from  d^'alh,we 
are  made  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  promised  to  those  who  love 
God  (11'^  25  2*).  But  the  training  by  which  we  are  prepared  for 
this  crown  of  life  is  not  pleasant  to  the  natural  man.  It  involves 
trial  and  endurance  (124. 1-2)  ;  it  involves  constant  watchfulness 
and  self-control  and  prayer  for  heavenly  wisdom,  in  order  that 
we  may  resist  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  (i'^  32-3- 15).  Thus  faith  is  exercised ;  we  are  enabled  to 
see  thiti;,'s  as  God  sees  them  (21-''),  to  rise  above  the  tem- 
poral to  the  eternal  (l^H),  to  be  not  simply  patient,  but 
to  rejoice  in  alHiction  (18  6^-  *•  10. 11)  and  exult  in  the  hope  set 
before  us  (1^- 1'^),  until  at  last  we  grow  uft  to  the  full  stature 
of  a  Christian  (1*  32),  wise  with  that  wisdom  which  comes 
from  above,  the  wisdom  which  is  steadfast,  unpretending, 
gentle,  considerate,  affectionate,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
the  parent  of  righteousness  and  peace  (317-  is).  But  there  are 
many  who  choose  the  friendship  of  the  world  instead  of  the 
friendship  of  God,  so  vexing  his  Holy  Spirit  and  yieliling  them- 
selves to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  yet  even  then  he  does  not  leave 
them  to  themselves,  but  gives  more  grace,  hedging  in  their  wa.vs 
in  the  present  and  warning  them  of  judgment  to  come  (4**  51-*). 
If  they  humble  thr-mselves  under  his  hand,  and  repent  truly  of 
their  sins,  he  will  lift  them  up  ;  if  they  draw  nigh  to  him,  he  will 
draw  nigh  to  them  (47-10),  Here,  too,  we  may  be  helpful  to  one 
another  by  mutual  confession  and  by  prayer  for  one  another. 
Great  is  the  power  of  prayer  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (51*-*>), 

LiTERATtJRB. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  see  the 
ComtnentarUt  of  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (1648),  Estius  (1661),  Gehser 
(Berlin,  1S2S,  contains  extracts  from  the  Fathers),  Schnecken- 
burger(SLuttgart,  1832),  Theile  (acondensed  Variontm  ed.  18;i3), 
Kern  (Tiibingen,  1S:J8),  Schegg  (Roman  Catholic),  1883,  Plumptre 
(in  Camb.  Hible,  1878),  Plummer  (in  Expositor's  Bible,  ls:n), 
especiallv  Beys^hlag  (Gottingen,  1888).  See  further  B.  Weiss, 
D\e  kathol.  Brit/e,  Text-krit.  ilntersuchunejen  «.  Textherstel' 
tuna,  1892  ;  W.  Schmidt,  Lehrgehalt  d.  Jacobmbriijei,  1869  ;  K. 
W.  Dale,  Ep,  of  Janui,  1895  ;  Review  of  Spitta's  theory  ill  Crit. 
Rev.  1896,  p.  277  fl. ;  van  Manen  in  ThT,  July,  1897. 

J.  B.  Mayor. 
JAMIN  (p;).  —  1.  A  son  of  Simeon,  On  46"", 
Ex  6>»,  Nu  20",  1  Ch  4".  The  gentUic  name 
Jaminites  (')'5:'^)  occurs  in  Nu  26".  See  Gene- 
alogy, II.  1.  2.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch2".  See  Gene- 
alogy, IV.  7.  3.  A  priest  (?,  or  Levite)  who 
took  part  in  the  promulgating  of  the  law,  Neh  8'. 

JAMLECH  (11^2:).— A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4«*. 

JAMNIA  Clo^i'Ia,  'lo/x^elo,  'lavvela),  1  Mac  4"  5" 
lO'®  15",  2  Mac  128' ».  4o_  _  xhe  later  name  of 
Jabnkkl  (wh.  see). 

Jamnites  (ol  'la^vtrat,  Jamnitce),  gentilic  name, 
2  Mac  12» ;  cf.  ol  iv  'la/iHif,  12». 

JANAI  ("Jv:.  perhaps  for  n;jy:  'J"  answers'). — A 
Oadite  chief,  1  Ch  5",  AV  Jaanai. 


JANGLING.— In  1  Ti  1«  /uaToioXffyio  is  ti-»  in  AV 
'  vaiu  juii;,'Unj;,'  after  Tinil.  aud  most  VSS ;  IIV 
'  vain  talking,'  which  is  near  tlie  Khera.  NT  '  vnino 
talke.'  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  tlio  word  in 
bibl.  Greek,  but  MoraioXi-yot  occurs  in  Tit  1'°,  EV 
'vain  talker.'  The  Kng.  word  'jan;,'lu'  (of  Low 
Germ. origin ;  Skeat  coinpaies  Lat.  gaiinire,  to  jelp) 
was  occasionally  used  in  lUll  in  the  sense  (still 
common)  of  'quarrel,'  but  more  frequently  in 
the  sense  of  'chatter,'  and  that  is  its  meaning 
here.  Chaucer  (Persones  Tale)  saj's,  'Jangling  ii 
whan  man  speketh  to  moche  before  folk,  and 
clappeth  as  a  mille,  and  taketh  no  kepe  wliat  he 
seith  ' ;  and  in  tlie  same  Tale,  '  A  pliilosophre  seyde, 
whan  men  axed  him  how  that  men  sholde  plese 
the  peple ;  and  he  answerde,  "do  many  gode 
werkes,  and  speke  few  jangles." '   J.  HASTINGS. 

JANIM  (D'j;  Kethibh ;  AV  Janum,  following 
Ij^cr^.  Dii;l. — A  town  in  tlie  mountains  of  Hebron, 
near  Beth-tappuah,  Jos  15^3,    'f  |,g  nito  is  uncertain. 

J  ANNA!  (AV  Janna,  TR  'la^i'd ;  Lach.,  Tisch., 
Treg.,  WH  'lavral). — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  S'". 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES  ('lai-i^j  ra!  'Un^pifi).— 
The  traditional  names  of  the  two  Egyp.  magi- 
cians, who  by  their  encliantnients  imitated  the 
signs  which  Moses  showed  before  Pharaoh.  In 
Scripture  the  names  occur  only  in  2  Ti  3*  '  As 
Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so  do  these 
also  withstand  the  truth.'  The  allusions  to  them 
elsewhere  are  numerous  and  widespread,  tliough 
full  of  anachronisms  and  contradictions.  J.  and 
J.  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Ualaain  {Su/iar 
90.  2)  or  his  young  men  {Jems.  Targ.  Nu  22=^); 
and  yet  they  were  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  so 
interpreted  a  dream  of  the  king  as  to  forebode 
the  birth  of  Moses,  and  cause  tlie  oppression  (ib. 
Ex  1'°).  They  are  mentioned  by  name  as  opjios- 
ing  Moses  (ift.  Ex  7"),  but  were  so  awed  by 
Moses'  later  signs  as  to  become  proselytes,  and 
leave  Egypt  with  '  the  mixed  multitude '  ( Yalk-ut 
Reubeni  81.  2).  They  instigated  Aaron  to  make 
the  golden  calf  (Tikhunim  100.  4),  and  yet  came 
with  Balaam  from  Petlior  when  he  visited  the 
camp  of  Balak  (Jerus.  Targ.  Nu  22~).  As  to 
their  death,  there  are  diverse  accounts.  Tliey 
were  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  put  to  death 
after  the  incident  of  the  golden  calf,  or  during 
the  slaughter  of  Phinehas.  Their  names  occur 
also  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemxts  (ch.  5),  where 
Nicodemus  warns  Pilate  by  the  example  of  J. 
and  J.  not  to  condemn  Jesus ;  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Peter,  where  Paul  makes  use  of  J. 
and  J.,  to  warn  Nero  against  Simon's  deceptions 
(Lipsius,  Apocr.  Apostelgesch.  ii.  3u2),  and  in  Con- 
stitiit.  Apustol.  viii.  1,  where  J.  and  J.  are  par- 
alleled with  Annas  and  Caiaph.as  ;  while  Pallaiiii:3 
(c.  A.D.  420)  narrates  that  Macarius  visited  tlieir 
tomb  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  iii.  150).  In  Gentile 
circles  we  find  the  Roman  writers  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat.  XXX.  2)  and  Apuleius  (Apolog.  c.  90)  mentioning 
Moses  and  Jannes  among  the  famous  niagiciana 
of  antiquity;  and  a  Gr.  philosopher  Nuuieniui 
(2nd  cent.  A.D.),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Preep.  Evang. 
ix.  8),  speaks  of  J.  and  J.  as  Egyp.  Upoypaiifiarett. 
The  early  date  of  the  tradition  ana  its  wide  spread 
prove  Levy  in  error  in  contending  that  J.  and  J. 
are  John  tlie  Baptist  and  Jesus  (Chald.  Wort.  337). 

In  2  Ti  3*  there  is  a  various  reading  Mo^/Sp^t ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  Mamre,  '"i^?  or  «!=?, 
in  Jewi.sli  circles  also.  The  spelling  K-imi  ■jn'i'  is 
found  in  Midrash  Vayyosha  (i.e.  from  Ex  14"°), 
and  also  in  Yalkut  Snlmeoni  and  the  Talmiidic 
tractate  Menachoth  85a  (quoted  in  Aruch). 

It  is  probable  that  Jannes,  otherwise  spelt  d\ir 
or  'iiji',  is  a  corruption  of  'lu)ayv7it=]i<fy:  with  a  side 
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allusion,  however,  to  Aram,  •j'r  'he  who  misleads'; 
and  that  Jambrcs  is  from  -i:::,  ptcp.  'I??  '  he  who 
opposes.'  Tlie  insertion  of  fi  into  the  Yamre  and 
Mamre  recalls  Ma^/ipi)  (Gn  13'»)  and"A/j3paAi(Ex  0") 
in  LXX.  Schottgen  gives  other  spellings  of  the 
names  in  Jewish  writings. 

LiiEiiiTCRB.— Schottcen  (Ilor.  Beb.)  uid  Wet«t«in  (Sot.  Tut.) 
on  2  Ti  39 ;  Schiirer  UJ F  u.  UL  1498. ;  Buitort,  Chald.  Lex.  1. 
N;r|^',  and  the  Bible  Lexicon!.  J.  T.  MARSHALL. 

JANNES  AND  JAMBRES,  BOOK  OF.— An  apoc- 
ryplion  not  yet  discovered.  It  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Origen.  On  Mt  27*  Origen  says  that  St.  Paul,  in 
2Ti  3',  does  not  nuote  'from  public  writings,  but 
from  a  sacred  book,  which  is  entitled  The  Book  of 
Jannes  and  Manibres.'  (The  form  M.ambres  is 
found  in  Codd.  F  G  and  Itala  of  2  Ti  3»,  and  in 
many  Latin  authors.  The  Jews  also  knew  the 
form  "!=")■  On  Mt  2,3"  Origen  adduces  2  Ti  3« 
as  an  instance  in  which  an  apocr.  writing  is 
quoted  in  Scripture.  The  same  work  is  prob- 
ably intended  in  the  Decretum  Geln^ii,  under  the 
title  Pienitevtin  Jamnis  et  Mambrce.  AVhether 
St.  Paul  really  rend  the  work,  or,  as  Theodoret 
ojiines,  gathered  his  information  from  the  un- 
wTitten  teaching  of  the  Jews,  we  can  hut  con- 
jecture. There  are  two  points  slightly  in  favour 
of  Origen— (1)  The  fact  tliat  the  Gentiles,  Pliny, 
Apuleius,  and  Numenius  knew  of  J.  and  J.,  seems 
to  point  to  a  written  source ;  and  since  Pliny 
died  A.D.  79,  the  work  was  probably  in  existence 
before  2  Ti  was  wTitten.  (2)  The  fact  that  Pal. 
Targ.  gives  the  Gr.  form  of  the  names  on::'i  :■:•, 
seems  to  imply  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Eldad 
and  Modad  (which  see),  the  Targumist  is  quoting 
from  a  written  -source.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  an  oral  tradition,  but 
with  a  delinite  apocryphal  work. 

LrrBRATCRH.— Schiirer,  IIJ P  11.  iii.  149fT.  ;  Zockler,  Apokr.  d. 
AT,  i-Zi  ;  F«briciu»,  Cudex piendepigr.  IT,  i.  813-S-25. 

J.  T.  Makshall. 

JANOAH.— 1.  (n'l];).  A  town  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Najihtali,  near  Kedesh,  2  K  15''-'.  It 
is  the  modern  i'anilh.  See  Sif'P  vol.  i.  sheet  ii. 
2.  ("lij^J.".  AV  Januhah).  A  place  on  the  border  of 
Ephraim,  east  of  Taanath-shiloh,  Jos  IG"- '.  In  the 
4tli  cent.  A.D.  (Onomasticon,  s.v.  'Jano')  it  was 
known  a-s  lyin"  in  Akrabattine  (the  region  of 
Akrabch  in  the  liills  east  of  Shechem),  12  Roman 
miles  east  of  Neapolis  (Shechem),  or  where  the 
present  Y&nAn  now  stands,  with  the  supjiosed 
tomb  of  Nun.  See  SWP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xii.  (cf. 
Kobinson,  HUP  iii.  297  ;  Guirin,  Satiuirie,  ii.  6  ; 
Buhl,  GAP  178).  C.  K.  Conder. 

JAPHETH  (r;;,  'Id0f9).— The  name  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  number  of 
tribes  (esii.  Gn  10''*). 

1.  In  tiie  article  Ham  we  have  seen  reasons  for 
adojiting  the  opinion  according  to  which  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  originally  represented  a  division  of 
the  inhaliitauts  of  Palestine,  but  which  part  of  the 
population  was  represented  by  Jnpheth  is  not 
clear :  Wellhausen  {JDTh  xxi.  403)  conjectured 
the  Philistines;  Budde  ( f/r<7<McA.  338  II'.),  the  Phoi- 
nicians ;  but  the  words  in  the  blessing  of  Noah 
(Gn  9"),  '  God  make  room  (so  perhaps  literally)  for 
Japhcth  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,'  would 
•eeui  to  imply  a  closer  relationship  than  that  of 
neighbouring  nations,  and  one  more  resembling 
that  of  castes  of  tribe-s  forming  a  single  state,  like 
the  Kanines  and  Titles  in  Kome,  or  the  Brahmins 
and  Kshaltriyas  of  llimlustan.  Of  the  name 
'  Japheth,'  however,  with  any  such  denotation  there 
is  no  trace.  The  text  of  Gn  oilers  no  etymology  for 
the  name,  but  only  an  assonance  with  Aram,  td  'to 
be  wide' ;  and  though  a  name  derived  from  this  root 
would  perhaps  have  a  parallel  in  the  Nabattcon  ^'nGK, 


there  are  other  Semitic  roots  from  which  the  nama 
could  with  equal  probabilitj'  be  derived;  tlia 
etymolo''y  which  has  found  most  favour  Ls  from 
the  Hebrew  ns>  '  to  be  beautiful,'  whence  the 
Arabic-speaking  Jews  make  it  the  equivalent  of 
'  Al-Uasan  ' ;  and  this,  though  not  free  from  gram- 
matical dilliculty,  is  accepted  by  some  modem 
authorities. 

2.  As  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  natural  to  compare  Japheth  with 
lapetos,  a  personage  who  appears  in  Homer  (//. 
viii.  479)  as  a  giant,  and  in  Ilesiod  as  the  fatliei 
of  Prometheus ;  while  in  a  pas.sage  of  Berosas, 
quoted  on  the  very  questionable  authority  of 
Sloses  of  Chorene  (ed.  Florival,  i.  30),  a  Chaldiean 
cosmogony  makes  an  lapetos  joint  founder  of  tlia 
human  family  with  two  others  whom  Moses  not 
unnaturally  identities  with  Ham  and  Shem.*  The 
only  value  of  this  notice  is  tliat  we  learn  from  it 
who  first  compared  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  legend.s. 
The  identification  Is  etymologically  possible  (La- 
gaide,  Gesammelte  Abnandlungen,  25G),  but  not 
certainly  correct,  since  the  Greek  language  oilers 
a  sufiicientlj'  good  derivation  for  the  name  of  the 
giant  lapetos  (Ebeling,  Lexicon  Ilomcruum,  s.o.), 
and  the  original  import  of  the  biblical  Japheth  is 
not  obviously  connected  with  the  giant :  if  the  two 
names  are  in  reality  traceable  to  the  same  source, 
the  latter  b  more  probably  Semitic  than  Greek, 
but  it  may  very  well  be  neither. 

3.  Many  attempts  have  been  matle,  both  in 
ancient  (Jos.  Ant.  I.  vi.  1  ;  Talm.  Bab.,  Yoma, 
f.  10a ;  Talm.  Jer.,  Megillah,  p.  19 ;  for  other 
Rabbinic  references  see  Neubauer,  G(og.  du  Talm. 
421  II.)  and  in  modem  times  (see  Lagarde,  I.e.,  and 
esp.  Lenormant,  Orig.  de  VUist."  1SS2)  to  identify 
the  tribes  derived  from  Japheth,  of  which  Madai 
or  Media,  Javan  or  Ionia,  and  of  Javan's  sons 
Citium  and  Tarshish  are  familiar,  and  perhaps 
.Meshech  and  Tubal  may  be  said  to  be  known  ; 
while  the  remaining  names  occur  either  in  this 
table  only  (Tiras,  Ripliath)  or  chielly  besides 
in  Ezk  (esp.  chs.  27.  38)  and  Jer  (Ashkenaz). 
The  omission  of  the  name  of  Persia,  which 
is  known  to  Ezekicl  (27"  38'),  seems  to  give  us  a 
terminus  ad  quern  for  the  composition  of  the  list, 
while  the  fact  that  Magog  occupies  the  second 
place  shows  that  it  can  be  little  earlier  than 
kzekiel's  time.  The  names  of  the  grandsons  may 
represent  the  results  of  more  extended  knowledge 
than  tliat  exi>ressed  in  the  names  of  the  sons  ;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  table  in  any  form  was 
derived  from  an  official  source  ;  the  names  which 
it  contains  belong  to  distant  nations,  known  to  the 
Israelites  of  Ezekiel's  time  chielly  by  hearsay, 
though  several  of  them  had  by  that  date  acquired 
some  political  importance.  The  writer  who  niiule 
them  descendants  of  Japheth  would  seem  to  have 
already  a<lopted  the  interpretation  of  Cn  O'"  which 
appears  in  the  Targ.  OnK.,  and  Talm.  Bab.  I.e., 
acconling  to  which  it  is  liod,  not  Jajilietli,  who 
is  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  The  hrst  clause, 
'  God  make  room  for  Japheth,'  when  the  room  was 
no  longer  confined  to  Palestine,  would  be  a  g'round 
for  counting  among  Japheth's  descendants  the  bar- 
barians who  peopled  tlie  unknown  north  and  the 
islands  of  the  unexplored  sea. 

D.  S.  Marooliouth. 
JAPHETH  {'Id(pf9).—A  region  whoso  identity  is 
uncertain,  mentioned  in  Jth  2*.    Holofernes  '  came 
unto  the  l>orders  of  Japheth,  which  were  toward 
the  south,  over  against  Arabia.' 

JAPHIA    (rc;;     B    'U-pSd,    A,    Luc    'la4>alt ; 

•  The  molem  Anncnlan  poet  Pakratunl  {Uaig,  i.  p.  17)r»lhol 
tnKC»i'""<Lv  thinki  of  '  i-arthlv  '  »n<l  '  hc.ivrnly  '  ntinirs.  The 
ArnH'nitui'f<>rm  of  the  tmino  In  M^wo*  if  JB{M>tOflthi^,  whori^oo 
I'ictelC >rw/i'M  Itxdo-Europitnrus,  t.  a:£7)  bajed  •omu  infercooia, 
HcapleU  by  Leaoimuit,  Lc.  u.  L  ItL 
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Japhia). — I.  King  of  Lachish,  who,  together  with 
the  kings  of  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  and  Eglon,  joined 
Adoni-zedek,  kinf;  of  Jerusalem,  in  attacking  the 
Gibeonites  after  uie  latt«r  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  laraolites.  The  five  '  kinga  of  the  Aiiiorites ' 
were  routed  by  Joshua  at  BetU-horon,  and  lied  to 
the  cave  at  Makkedah,  where  they  were  slain  at 
Joshua's  command  (Jos  W-). 

2.  (B  '\t<t>lt^,  'lavout,  'lavoi/ou ;  A  'A^,  'la^e  ; 
I^uc.  Ji'd^t^,  'Ax'faM.  'Io/S^7)  One  of  David's  sons 
l)om  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  list  Is  given  three  times 
(2  S  S"*"",  1  Ch  Z"-*  U*-').  J.  F.  Stennino. 

JAPHIA  (v?;). — A  town  on  the  south  border  of 
Zebulun,  Jos  19".  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Y&fa,  near  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hills.  See 
SWP  vol.  L  sheet  v.  (cf.  Robinson,  BliF'  ii. 
343  f.). 

JAPHLET  (oS?:).— The  eponym  of  an  Asherite 
family,  1  Ch  V"-.    See  Genealogy. 

JAPHLETITES  Cp^e;).— The  name  of  an  nn- 
identilied  tribe  mentioned  in  stating  the  boundaries 
of  the  children  of  Joseph,  Jos  16'  (see  Dillmann's 
note). 

JARAH  (•ny:).— A  descendant  of  Sanl,  1  Ch  9^. 
In  8^  he  is  called  Jehoaddah,  and  Kittel  (in  SHOT) 
would  substitute  n-ij,"  for  mj:  (so  Siegfried-Stade 
and  [doubtfully]  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.;  and  Gray,  Heb. 
Prop.  Names,  283,  n.  14). 

JAREB  (zx,  'lapel/j,,  'lap(l^)  is  twice  employed  by 
Hosea  (5"  10")  as  a  designation  of  the  king  of 
Assyria.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  proper  name  or  a  descriptive 
epithet.  AV,  which,  like  RV,  has  '  king  J.'  in  the 
text,  offers  in  the  mar"  the  alternative  renderings 
'  the  king  of  J.'  or  '  the  king  that  should  pleatF,' 
while  Rvm  gives  'a  king  tnat  should  contend.' 
Sayce  (HCM  417)  conjectures  that  J.  may  have 
been  the  natal  name  of  the  usurper  who  seized  the 
throne  of  Assyria  after  the  death  of  Shalmaneser 
rv.  in  Dec.  B.C.  723,  and  who  is  known  to  history 
as  Sargon  II.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
assume  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  early  Bab.  monarchs  (Sargon  I.),  just  as  his 
two  predecessors,  who  were  also  usurpers,  ex- 
changed their  original  names  (Pul  and  Ulula)  for 
those  of  earlier  Assyr.  kings  (Tiglath-pileser  and 
Shalmaneser).  Wbat  appears  to  be  a  fatal  objection 
to  Sayce's  theory,  is  tliat  we  seem  compelled  by 
internal  evidence  of  the  strongest  character  to 
assign  the  whole  of  Hos  4-14  to  a  date  prior  even 
to  the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (734),  whereas,  if  J.  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  Sargon,  we  should  have  to  bring  down 
the  date  of  some  at  least  of  these  chaps,  to  about 
B.C.  722,  the  year  when  Samaria  fell.  Others  (like 
AVm,  RVm),  connecting  J.  (an;)  with  z'^.  =  strive, 
render,  e.g.,  'the  warlike  king'  (W.  R.  Smith),  'a 
hostUe  king '  (Gesenius),  '  king  Combat '  (Farrar), 
'Kampfhahn'  (Guthe  in  Kautzsch's  .<4  T).  Reuss, 
deriving  J.  from  the  same  root  31,  makes  it  =  Lat. 
jHttronus,  a  title  which  he  holds  to  be  fairly  applic- 
able to  a  king  whose  assistance  had  been  invoked 
by  Ephraim  and  Judah  (2  K  15"  16').  Schrader's 
identification  of  'the  combata,nt  king'  with 
AjBsurdftn  (c.  755)  lacks  probability,  as  is  pointed 
out  W  AVhitehouse,  who  agrees  with  Nowack  that 
J.  is  Tiglath-pileser  UI.  (745-728).  A  very  attractive 
explanation  of  the  name  is  ofi'ered  by  McCurdy, 
who  considers  that  J.  is  a  participial  adjective 
from  the  root  331  meaning  '  to  be  <rreat.'  Jareb 
would  tlius  answer  to  the  familiar  title  of  hs&yx. 
monarchs,  'the  great  king'  {Rist.  Proph.  and 
Mon.  i.  415).     W.  Max  Miiller  (ZATW,  1897,  p. 


334)  obtains  the  same  meaning  by  dividing  th« 
words  3T  'zho  instead  of  2t  iVc.  So  also  Cheyno 
{Ex-;iii.iitor,  Nov.  1897,  p.  364 ;  cf.  Expos.  Times,  ix 
[1898]  pp.  364,  428).  See  further,  Nowack,  Kl 
Prop/i.ad  luc;  HeuhtMei,  Zeitschr./.  Assyr.  iii  103; 
Hommel,  Oesch.  Bab.-Assyr.  680 ;  Schradcr,  COl^ 
ii.  136.  J.  A.  Selbib 

JARED  (TV,  pausal  form  n'.  LXX  'lifiti,  NT 
'Idprr).— The  father  of  Enoch,  Gn  5"-  •«•  '»•  "•  *. 

1  Ch  P,  Lk  3".     See  further,  Jered. 

JARHA  iVTt')- — An  Egyptian  slave  who  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master  Sheshan,  1  Ch  2'*'-  See 
Genealogy. 

JARIB  (an;).— 1.  The  eponym  of  a  Simeonite 
family,  1  Ch  4"= Jachin  of  Gn  46'°,  Ex  6",  Nu  26". 
2.  One  of  the  '  chief  men '  who  were  sent  by  Ezra  to 
Casipliia  in  search  of  Levites,  Ezr  8".  He  is  called 
in  1  Es  8**  Joribus.  3.  A  priest  who  had  married 
a  foreign  wUe,  Ezr  10".  He  ia  called  in  1  Es  9" 
Joribus. 

JARIMOTH  (A  'lapifuie,  B  ti-),  1  Es  9=».— In  Ezl 
10"  Jeremoth. 

JARMUTH  (niD-i:).— 1.  A  town  in  the  W.  of  Judah. 
In  Jos  10  (J  E)  its  king,  Piram,  joined  the  Canaanite 
league  against  the  Gibeonites,  and  sullered  death 
along  with  his  confederates  at  Makkedah— all  of 
whicli  argues  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
(Cf.  Jos  12"  D-).  According  to  Jos  15"  (P)  it  was 
situated  in  the  Shcphelah,  and  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  tribe  on  its  return  re-peopled 
the  town  (Neh  11=»). 

The  site  is  upon  the  present  Jebel  Yarrauk,  a 
hill,  the  slopes  of  which  still  show  the  marks  of  old 
retaining  walls,  and  are  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
buildings.  The  summit  is  crowned  by  the  founda- 
tions of  a  wall,  the  early  acropolis  of  tlie  place. 
Guciin  (Judfe,  ii.  371  11'.)  states  that  the  ruins  lie 
'  three  good  hours  from  Beit  Djibrin,  the  ancient 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.'  The 
town  will  then  be  identical  with  the  'hp/joCj  or 
Jermus  of  the  Onomasticon,  which  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  agree  in  placing  10  miles  from  Eleutliero- 
polis  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  'la/Seit  or 
Jarimuth  of  the  Onom.  may  be  the  same  place, 
repeated  with  an  error  in  the  text  (see  Gudrin,  ad 
loc).  Thougli  the  site  is  not  within  the  Shepheloh, 
it  immediately  commands  it. 

2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  belon";ing  to  the  Gershon- 
ite  Levites  (Jos  21^).  Probably  we  should  read  nr-j 
Remeth  :  for(l)  in  the  duplicate  list  (1  Ch  6")  the 
name  is  Ramoth,  in  the  tribal  li.st  of  cities  (Jos  19") 
Remeth  appears;  (2)  in  Jos  21"  the  LXX  reads 
'PtMMofl  B,  Itp^iiC  A ;  and  in  19" 'P^/x/ias  B, ■PoMo»  A. 

The  place  has  not  been  identified.  Gu6rin 
(GaliUe,  i.  129  H.)  conjectures  Kaukab  elHaoua,  a 
height  between  Scytliopolis  and  Tiberias,  which 
the  Crusaders  named  Belvoir.  The  only  reason  is 
that  Ramah  or  Remeth  means  height  ( !).  Conder 
(PEF  Mem.  1881,  p.  201)  suggests  Rameh  N.  of 
Samaria,  near  which  tradition  places  Issachar*! 
grave.  A.  C.  Welch. 

JAROAH  (niT).— A  Gadite  chief,  1  Ch  5'*.  The 
text  is  doubtful  (cf.  Kittel  in  SBOT). 

JASAELDS  CAcrdijXot,  AV  Jasael),  1  Es  9».— In 
Ezr  10^  Sheal. 

JASHAR,  BOOK  OF  (AV  Jasher,  np.n -isp  ;  LXX 

2  31'"  /3i/}X(ou  ToC  f  uffoCt ;  Vulg.  libro  justortim  ;  Syr. 

Jos  10"  'book  of  hymns  or  praises,'  |A>'>  *"!  »L, 
2  S  1"  'book  of  Ashir,'  ;  •  «]  ;  Targ.  Kp-iin-)  Kl^ft 
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'book  of  the  law'). — According  to  MT,  tUui  docu- 
ment was  the  source  of  the  lines, 

*  Sun,  stand  thou  etitl  upon  Gibeon ; 
And  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  AiJ&Ion. 
And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moun  stayed. 
Until  the  nation  had  avenged  themselves  of  their  enemies  ' 

(Jos  10"- '») ; 

and  of  David's  Lament  over  Sanl  and  Jonathan, 
2S  1""''.  LXX  of  Jos  omits  the  reference  to  the 
Bk.  of  Jashar.  But  probably  the  original  text  of 
1  K  8"- "  stated  that  the  lines, 

*  J"  bath  said  that  he  would  dwelt  in  the  thick  darkneflft. 
I  have  surely  built  thee  un  house  of  habitation, 
A  place  for  thee  to  dwell  in  for  ever,' 

were  taken  from  this  lx)ok.     LXX  makes  onr  1  K 

8"-  "  the  close  of  8",  apparently  following  a  some- 
what dilferent  text,  and  adds  ouk  Idou  aOrT)  yiypairrai 
if  /3i/3\fy  T^s  v'S^s.  The  last  three  words  represent 
Tif'Ci  Tsp,  which  is  probably  a  corruption,  by  the 
transposition  of  two  letters,  of  ly'.ri  ics. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  this  document.  Syr. 
of  Jos  and  S,  and  LXX  of  1  K  8",  suggest  that  •\0' 
in  Jos  and  S  may  bo  a  corruption  of  -\'a  'song'  ; 
but  this  view  has  met  with  little  if  any  sup[)ort. 
The  data  are  too  scanty  and  obscure  to  determine 
either  the  character  of  the  book  or  the  meaning  of 
its  title.  As  the  passages  quoted  are  ancient  poems 
on  great  events,  especially  battles,  probably  the 
book  was  a  collection  of  such  poems.  Some  other 
OT  jioems  may  be  from  this  collection.  The  Targ. 
'  book  of  the  law '  represents  a  rabbinical  theory 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jashar  was  the  Pentateuch  or  i>art 
of  it.  Donaldson,  in  his  Jashar:  fraqmenta  arc/ie- 
typa  carminum  Hehrair.orutn,  ]iublished  at  London 
in  1854,  attempted  a  reconstruction  of  the  book, 
and  assigned  to  it  a  large  number  of  passages  from 
OT  ;  but  his  views  met  with  no  acceptance. 

The  date  of  the  collection  is  obviously  later  than 
the  time  of  David,  and  [jrobably  older  than  B.C. 
800 — the  references  to  Jashar  are  assigned  to  J' 
(Budde,  Samuel,  etc.). 

MT  points  11?"  as  the  ordinary  ip;  '  upright,'  and 
it  is  so  understood  by  LX.X,  V'ulg.  etc.  If  so,  it 
may  be  taken  as  '  hero,'  or  collectively  '  heroes,' 
courage  and  warlike  prowess  being  the  virtues  most 
admired  in  primitive  times  ;  llgen  notices  the  title 
JJamasa,  'warlike  virtue,'  'valour,'  given  to  a 
section  of  an  Arabic  anthology,  containing  poems 
in  praise  of  heroic  deeds.  Or  '  the  hero '  may  be 
Israel,  whose  name  is  based  on  a  root  similar  to  ir-, 
and  wlio  is  sometimes  called  I'lb.'  Jcshurun  (which 
see),  Dt  32"  SS'-  ^,  Is  44^.  Or  ib)-  may  be  the  initial 
word  of  the  book,  possibly  to  be  read  aa  yashir 
'sang,'  as  in  iv;  ix  L.\  15',  Nu  21". 

There  are  two  rabbinical  works  with  the  title 
'  Book  of  Ja.sliar,'  a  moral  treatise  by  R.  Shabbatai 
Carmuz  Levita,  a.D.  1394,  contained  in  a  MS  in  the 
Vatican  ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  the  Jews  by 
R.  Thom,  d.  1171,  first  printed  in  Italy  A.D.  1544. 
There  is  al.so  an  anonymous  historical  narrative, 
with  the  same  title,  containing  the  Pent.,  Jg.,  and 
Jos  with  additions  ;  accepted  by  some  Jews  as  the 
Bk.  of  Jasliar ;  probably  the  work  of  a  Spanish 
Jew  of  the  13th  cent.  It  is  said  to  have  tirst 
appeared  at  Naples,  and  was  lirst  printed  at  Venice 
in  1625.  In  1G74  a  German  version  of  this  work, 
with  additions,  was  published  at  Krankfort-on- 
Main  by  R.  Jacob.  In  1751  a  Bristol  typefounder 
published  a  forgery  ijrofe.ssing  to  be  an  Kiiglish 
translation  of  the  lifc.  of  Jasliar,  with  a  preface 
by  Alcuin.  It  was  reprinted  in  1827  with  a  forged 
attestation  by  Wyclif. 

LiTSEaTUKi. — Art.  Jashar  In  Smith's  Dfft ;  IToIzlnfrer,  Bin- 
Iritung  in  den  llrzateuch,  '22S  tl  :  Kylo,  Canon  of  OT,  19  0.  ; 
llriver,  LOT'.  108.  121,  1»2 ;  Wildelxwr,  ill.  if,  AT,  ^3  B.  ; 
KautMchs  AT,  Bellago,  I3B  t.  ;  W.  R.  MiniUi.  OTJC  4X1  H. 

W.  H.  Bknnett. 
JA8HEN  (!!»;,  "Acrdr,  Jasen).—The  sons  i.f  .lashen 


(IP;  -w)  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  David's  heroes 
given  in  2  S  23"-.  In  the  parallel  li.st  (1  Ch  U") 
they  appear  as  the  sons  of  Uashcm  (c;;'.;),  who  is 
further  described  as  the  Gizonite  (';^i;m)  (wh.  see). 
The  name  Gizon,  however,  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  it  seems  probable  that  the  true  form 
of  the  gentilic  adjective  has  been  preserved  by 
Lucian  (2  S  'leaaal  o  Vouvv  ;  1  Ch  Elpacal  i  Toui'I), 
riz.  '  tlie  Gunit« '  ('jiJ-),  or  member  of  the  Napli- 
talite  family  of  Guni  (Xu  26"i  ;  so  Driver,  Budde, 
Klostermann.  It  is  furtlier  generally  admitted  by 
most  scholars  that  tlie  word  'j?  ('sons  of)  has 
crept  into  the  text  both  of  2  S  and  1  Ch  bj'  ditto- 
grapliy  from  the  preceding  'ji^K-n  ('  the  Shaal- 
bonite'):  Lucian  omits  it  in  both  passages. 
Hashem(l  Ch),  though  supported  by  the  LXX  (2  S 
'Affdv  ;  1  Ch  A  i^ioi  'Affdfji  6  Vwvvl),  nmst,  in  \'iew  of 
Lucian's  text,  be  rejected  in  favour  of  Jashen.  I''or 
'  the  sons  of  Jashen  '  (2  S  23''^)  we  should  therefore 
read  '  Jashen  the  Gunite.'  See  further.  Driver, 
A'^otes  on  the  Books  of  Sam.  p.  283. 

J.  F.  Stennino. 
JASHOBEAM  (cv;y;).— One  of   DaWd's   mighty 
men,  1  Cli  11"  12*27*.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  real  name  was  Ishbosheth,  i.e.  Eshbaal. 

See  JOSUSB-BASSHEBETH. 

JASHDB  (2i&, '  he  returns  ). — 1.  IssacJiar's  fourtli 
son,  Nu  ■2G-^  P,  1  Ch  7',  called  in  Gn  id"  lob  (wh. 
see)  :  patron.  Jashubites,  Nu  26'^.  2.  A  returned 
exile  who  married  a  foreigner,  Ezr  i.(y. 

JASHUBI-LEHEM  (nn^  '50;).— The  eponym  of  a 
Judahite  family,  1  Ch  i'^.  The  text  is  manifestly 
corrupt.  LXX  gives  «:ai  i.iricrrp(\pev  ai/roiis,  Luc. 
(tai  (Trior pe\j/av  iairro'it.  Kittel  (in  SBOT)  reads 
onji  n'3  US';!  'and  they  returned  to  Bethlehem,'  re- 
marking that  the  LXX  and  Vulg.  {et  qui  reversi 
sunt  i»  Lnliem)  rightly  recognize  the  verb  3!<>. 
cn^  must  stand  for  '^  n'j,  and  the  last  two  letters  of 
MT  iztr  may  be  a  trace  of  the  n-a.  Even  so,  thi 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  obscure. 

JASON  ('\iauv). — A  common  Gr.  name,  not  on- 
frei|ucntly  used  by  Hel.  Jews,  or  by  Palestinians 
who  were  favourable  to  Hellenizing  influences.  In 
some  cases  it  was  a<lopted  as  the  equivalent  of 
Joshua  or  Jctus  ('iTjiroCt) ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v.  1. 

1.  J.  THE  SON'  OF  El.EAZAli,  one  of  the  envoys 
sent  by  Judas  Maecaba-us  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Konie  (B.C.  161).  The  Greek  name  suggests 
that  he  belonged  to  the  more  liberal  party  among 
the  Jews  (Stanley),  I  Mac  8",  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  x.  6. 

2.  J.  THE  FATHER  OF  Antipater,  who  was  Sent 
as  an  ambiussador  by  .lonatlian.  in  B.C.  144,  to  renew 
the  former  treaty  with  the  Romans  (1  Mac  12" 
14-',  .los.  Ant.  XIII.  V.  8).  This  Jason  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  J.  OF  Cyrene,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  com- 
posed five  books  on  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  Antiorhus  Epi- 
phanes  and  his  successor  Eupator.  Of  this  work 
our  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an  abridg- 
ment UwiTon-/)),  and  from  the  enitomizer's  preface 
our  wliolo  knowledge  of  J.  is  derived.     The  date 


at  which  he  lived  can  be  <letermined  only  by 
internal  evidence.  Comparing  the  epitome  witn 
1   Mac,  which  deals  in  the  main  with  the  same 


period  of  history,  we  lind  numerous  discrepancies 
not  only  in  imiiortant  ilclails,  but  sometimes  even 
in  the  order  01  events ;  and  it  cannot  bo  doubted 
that  on  the  whole  the  simpler  narrative  of  1  Mao 
is  to  bo  preferred.  At  the  same  time  2  Mao 
supplies  us  with  many  a<lditiunal  particulars, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  writer 
seems  to  have  been  specially  well  informisl  upon 
the  earlier  troubles  which  led  to  the  .Mnccnli:ian 
rising.      .1.   clearly   had   at    his   disjiosjil    valuabla 
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eonteinporary  informiition  ;  but  if  this  was  not 
written  but  oral,  ami  frequently  not  received  at 
first  hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  numerous 
inaccuracies  and  legendary  additions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  hia  work.  The  narrative  of  2  Mac 
extends  to  B.C.  16U ;  and  J.  probably  wrote  not 
long  after  that  date.  His  name  and  place  of 
residence  imply  that  he  was  a  Hellenist;  the  ornate 
and  rhetorical  style  of  the  work  is  charactt'ristic 
of  tlie  later  Gr.  writers ;  and  from  internal 
evidence  it  seems  clear  that  the  orig.  work  of  J. 
was  written  in  Greek.  Cf.  Schiirer,  UJP  II.  iii. 
•Jll-'215  ;  Ziickler  on  2  Mac,  Einl.  2. 

4.  J.  THE  High  Puiest,  the  son  of  Simon  n., 
and  brother  of  Onias  III.,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Hellenizing  party  among  the  Jews.  His  orig. 
name  was  Jesus  or  Joshua  (Jos.  Ant.  Xll.  v.  1). 
<  In  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he 
induced  the  king,  by  means  of  a  large  present  of 
money,  to  expel  Onias  from  the  higli  priesthood, 
and  to  confer  the  otlice  upon  himself  (2  Mac  4''", 
4  Mac  4"'"'.  Josephus,  I.e.,  seems  to  be  mistaken 
when  he  asserts  that  J.  became  high  priest  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  also  when  he  states  that 
the  next  pretender,  Menelaus,  was  a  brother  of  J.). 
J.  further  procured  from  Antiochus  permission  to 
erect  a  gymnasium  and  '  ephebeion '  in  Jerus.,  and 
obtained  for  the  inhabitants  the  title  and  pri^  ileges 
of  'citizens  of  Antioch.'  Through  J.'s  influence 
(Jr.  customs  were  largely  adopted  among  all  classes 
of  the  Jews ;  and  to  the  sacred  games,  which  were 
celebrated  at  Tyre  every  four  years  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  he  sent  a  Jewish  deputation  with  a  large 
sum  of  money.  This  money,  however,  at  the 
request  of  the  envoj's  themselves,  was  expended 
on  building  galleys  and  not  on  sacrilices  (2  Mac 
4'*-™).  For  three  years  (B.C.  174-171)  J.  continued 
in  power,  then  he  was  supplanted  by  his  own 
envoy  to  Antiochus,  Menelaus,  who  gained  the 
office  of  high  priest  by  oO'ering  a  stUl  larger  bribe 
(i*.  4='"-'°).  J.  took  refuge  among  the  Ammonites  ; 
but  the  next  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  false  report 
of  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt,  he  suddenly 
attacked  Jerus.  \rith  a  large  force,  and,  becoming 
master  of  the  city,  drove  his  rival  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  On  the  advance  of  Antiochus,  J.  fled 
once  more  to  the  Ammonites,  and  subsequently  to 
Egjrpt.  Afterwards,  relying  on  the  fabled  con- 
nexion between  the  Sjiartans  and  Jews  (cf.  1  Mac 
12'),  he  retired  to  Sparta,  and  there  died  '  in  a 
strange  land,'  'nor  had  he  any  funeral  at  all,  or 
place  in  the  sepulclire  of  his  fathers '  (2  Mac  S'-'"). 

H.  A.  White. 

JASON  ('Idffuy).— During  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Thessalonica,  he  was  the  guest  of  one  Jason. 
When  the  Jews  caused  a  disturbance,  they  attacked 
Jason's  house,  and,  failing  to  find  the  apostle, 
they  took  Jason  and  the  brethren  before  the 
politarclis.  The  magistrates  received  security  (ri 
Uaybv)  from  Jason  and  the  others,  and  tlien  dis- 
missed them.  The  brethren  immediately  sent 
Paul  and  Silas  a\vay  to  Beroea  (Ac  W-).  The 
nature  of  the  security  is  not  mentioned.  Accord- 
ing to  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  231),  it 
was  a  security  to  prevent  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance, Paul,  from  coming  to  Thessalonica.  This 
put  a  chasm  between  the  apostles  and  the  Tlies- 
nalonians,  and  hence  he  speaks  (1  Th  2'^)  of  Satan 
hindering  him  (5i6ti  fieeXrio-anei/  f\$eh  irpjj  iiftas, 
eyw  liif  llaOXos  Kal  c(7ro|  Kal  Si!,  Kal  {v(Ko\pev  rnxai  i 
Saravas).  This  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  will 
perhaps  hardly  explain  the  fijraf  /tai  SU. 

In  Ro  1 6-'  the  apostle  sends  greetings  from 
Timothy,  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  his  kins- 
men. This  was  very  probably  the  same  as  the 
Jason  of  Thessalonica, — an  identification  made 
rather  more  probable  bv  the  possibility  of  Sosipater 
being  the  Sopater  of  feeroea  (Ac  20'').     He  would 


then  be  a  Jew  (ol  (riryyefets  /loi').  It  was  natural 
that  St.  Paul  should  lodge  with  a  fellow-country- 
man, and  Jason  wivs  a  favourite  name  fur  Jews  to 
assume  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Joshua  (Jesus); 
cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  V.  1  :  6  pLiv  oiV  'ItjctoCs  'ld(roya 
^aiTiv  /jLeTuvifiaaeV  i  Si  'Oulas  4K\-/)8ri  MfffKaos. 
Jason  did  not  apparently  accompany  St.  Paul  to 
Jerusalem  (Ac  '2U*),  and  therefore  presumably 
remained  at  Thessalonica.  A.  C.  Ueadlam. 

JASPER.— See  Stones  (Prectous). 

J  ASU  BUS  Cldi^oi'/Sos),  1  £89*.— In  Esr  10»  Jashub. 

JATHAN  i'Uedp,  AV  Jonathas).  —  Son  of 
ftiiemaiah  '  the  great,'  and  brother  of  Ananias  the 
pretended  father  of  Raphael,  To  5". 

JATHNIEL  (Sij-An:).— The  eponym  of  a,  Levitical 
family,  1  Ch  26'.     See  GENEALOGY. 

JATTIR  (tb;  and  •»:). — A  town  of  Jndah  in  the 
southern  mountains,  noticed  with  Socoli  and  Debir, 
a  Levitical  city,  Jos  15«  21",  1  Ch  6*'^  [Eng."].  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  to  whose  elders  David  sent  of 
the  spoil  from  Ziklag,  1  S  30".  It  a[)pear8  to  have 
been  far  south,  since  it  is  noticed  in  the  latter 
passage  with  Aroer.  The  most  probable  site  is 
the  ruin  'Attir,  N.E.  of  Beersheba,  on  a  hill  epui 
close  to  the  southern  desert. 

LlTERATCRE. — SiVP  vol.  iii.  sheet  xxiv.;  RobinBOn.  BRP^t.  494 ; 
Baedeker-Socin,  Pat.^,  3, 163 ;  Buhl,  (JAPlm  ;  l>illin.  on  Jos  IS'". 

C.  K.  CoNDKR. 

JAYAN  (p.;,  'Juivav,  'EXXa's,  'EXXtj^es,  Jiivan, 
Grcrcia,  Grceci). — A  son  of  Japheth  and  father  of 
Elishah,  Tarshish,  ICittim,  and  Dodanim  (the  last 
a  textual  error  for  Eodanim,  i.e.  Rhodes)  (Gn 
10=-'').  In  Is  (;6'»  (cf.  Jl  3")  Javan  is  associated 
with  the  Gr.  islands,  and  in  Ezk  27"  with  the 
traders  of  Tubal  and  Meshcch,  while  in  Dn  8^ 
10"°  ll''  it  denotes  the  Macedonian  empire.  J.,  in 
fact,  is  the  Greek  'laoir,  '  Ionian,'  and  its  position 
in  Gn  10'  shows  that  it  must  there  mean  Cyprus 
(in  which  Kition  [Kittitn]  was  situated),  called 
mat  Yavnd,  Ydnan,  and  YAnana,  'the  land  of 
the  lonians,'  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib.  In  the  Bab.  transcripts  of  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius  Ilystaspis,  Ydvanu  represents 
the  lonians  of  Asia  Elinor ;  and  when,  in  B.C. 
711,  the  people  of  Ashdod  revolted  from  Assyria 
and  deposed  their  lawful  king,  they  put  on  the 
throne  in  his  place  a  certain  Yavanu  or  'Greek.' 
Gaza  was  also  called  I6n6,  and  the  sea  between 
Philistia  and  Egypt  was  known  as  '  Ionian ' 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Uvioi').  In  the  Ectp.  hiero- 
gljphs  Hanibu  or  Ui-nivu  is  rendered  by  Uinin 
or  'lonians'  in  demotic,  and  the  Mediterranean 
is  termed  the  'circle  of  the  Ila-nibu '  as  early 
as  the  pyramid-texts  of  the  6th  dynasty.  One 
of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  (B.C.  1400)  speaks 
of  a  Yivana  or  '  Ionian '  in  the  land  of  Tyre,  and 
W.  Max  Miiller  [Asien  und  Europa,  p.  370)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  allies  of  the 
Ilittites  in  their  struggle  with  Kamses  II.  must  b« 
read  Yevana,  '  lonians?  A.  H.  Savce. 


JAYAN  (jv),  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (27")  among 

5 laces  that  traded  with  Tyre,  but  distinct  from 
avan  =  Ionia,  which  occurs  in  v.".  See  preceding 
article.  The  verse  in  which  it  is  found  commences 
WiK-  p,;i  pi,  and  the  third  of  these  words  is  probably 
to  be  interpreted  '  from  Uzal,'  a  place  in  Arabia 
(Gn  10-'')  ;  tut  it  is  not  clear  whether  Uzal  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  factory  whence  '  Wlddn  and 
Javan  '  exported  goods  to  Tyre,  or  whether  '  from 
Uzal'  is  an  epithet  of  'Javan'  intended  to  dis- 
tinguish this  Javan  from  the  other.  Of  the  modern 
authorities  who  regard  the  consonants  of  the  text 
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as  correct,  Smend  thinks  Javan  may  be  the  name 
of  an  Arab  tribe,  or  of  a  locality  in  the  nei;;hbour- 
hood  of  Uzal  [Sand) ;  while  Glasor  {S/cizze,  ii. 
428-436)  is  inclined  to  interpret  [v  as  *  Greeks,' 
supposing  a  Greek  colony  in  Arabia  to  be  simitied, 
but  seems  to  prefer  to  identify  it  with  Yaijn,  a 
lace  mentioned  by  Hanulani  (ed.  Miiller,  p.  171, 
..  10)  as  belonjj'ing  together  with  Wadddn  to  the 
territory  of  Juhaynah,  and  indeed  immediately 
after  IJarrat  an-Nar  in  the  neij;hbourhood  of 
Medinah  (see  Douglity's  map).  The  situation  of 
this  Yayn  can  be  fixed  with  some  accuracy  from 
the  notice  in  Al-Iiekri  (ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  859, 
etc.)  J  but  altliough  the  LXX  rendering  {olni/) 
would  seem  to  favour  the  reading  [::  in  Ezk,  and 
the  proximity  of  irat/i/wn  seems  to  support  Glaser's 
identihcation,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
tliis  Yayn  having  ever  been  a  place  of  importance, 
or  connected  with  the  trade  m  iron  and  .-ipiees,  or 
connected  with  Uzal,  renders  it  impossible  to 
attach  any  scientific  value  to  the  identification. 

The  majority  of  modern  critics  regard  the 
consonants  as  corrupt  (btade,  Uriggs,  ("ornill  ;  cf. 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  p)) ;  and  in  CumiU's  edition 
pnKi  is  substituted  for  the  consonants  of  the  text, 
on  the  authority  of  a  wine-list  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Delitzsch,  Assijrische  Lesestiicke,  1875,  p.  63),  in 
which  a  country  of  that  inune  {A -m-na-ba-nun)  is 
mentioned  with  two  others  which  bear  some  re- 
semblances to  places  named  in  v."  as  8endin<j  wine 
to  Tyre.  Though  striking  parallels  to  Ezekiel  are 
found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (D.  II.  Miiller, 
Ezechicl-studicn,  1895,  pi>.  56-62),  the  legitimacy 
of  such  a  correction  seems  questionable. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
JAVELIN.— See  Spear. 

JAWBONE  (Jg  IS'""-).— See  Lehi,  Samson. 

JAZER  (-"V^Tiy:,  'Iafr)p ;  A Vof  Nu  21»»  32»  Jaazer  ; 
meaning  of  name  uncertain). — A  town  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  in  Gilcad,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Jos  13^,  1  Cli  26»').*  The  in<lications  given  in  the 
Onomastiron  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  viz.  10  (or 
8)  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia  and  15  N.  of  Heshlion, 
are  approximately  correct.  It  was  a  Lewtical 
city  (Jos  21^),  was  evidently  a  place  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  and  is  mentioned  in  various 
connexions.  The  'villagot'  or  f/ntuj/i/er  towns  of 
J.  are  spoken  of  in  Nu  21 '-,  sliowing  that  the  dis- 
trict was  thickly  inhabited,  and  that  neighbouring 
places  were  grouped  about  it  as  their  political 
iiead.  It  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  stations  of 
David's  census  officers  (2  S  24°),  and,  seven  cen- 
turies after  the  conquest  of  the  countiy  under 
Moses,  it  was  famous  for  its  vineyards  anil  fruitful 
fields  (Is  lO""'",  Jcr  48^-). t  Jazcr  is  mentioned  also 
in  connexion  with  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  hav- 
ing been,  according  to.Io^cphus  {Attt.  XII.  viii.  1), 
captured  and  burnt  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  after  the 
latter  liad  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the 
AiriMuiiutc's  under  Timotheus. 

Whi'U  the  Hebrews  reached  Ileshbon,  they  dis- 
covered, lying  not  far  to  the  north  of  it,  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  region  whiih  they  sjicak  of  as 
'the  land  of  Jazer'  (Nu  32').  Against  this  a 
special  expedition  (Nu  21'^)  was  fitted  out  by 
Mo.ses  (1)  hecause  of  its  own  importance,  and  (2) 
because  it  lay  in  the  line  of  marcli  to  the  conquest 
of  ilashan.  'I'his  region  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Ilibrcws,  and  the  contrast  he- 
twcen  its  hroiid  aiul  fertile  expanse  and  the  desert 
which   they   liad   left    made    them    feel   that   they 

•  In  Nu  21"  DiUiii.  and  others  rca<l  111'"  lniit<!«<l  ot  SIT  IV, 
ftod  Ir.  *  the  border  of  Uie  children  of  Amnion  waa  Jozer.' 

t  In  Jer  4SSJ  'they  readied  even  unto  the  »c%  of  Jawr,'  c; 
*fen' Is  a  t«xtuat  error,  due  to  an  arridetital  repetition  of  tfto 
O;  of  the  preceding  ctaufl«  (»o  Ormf,  Omtr.,  Choyno,  Uleacbrecht). 


had  reached  a  paradise.  '  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan. 
Juda?a  has  no  land  to  compare  with  it,  neither  has 
Samaria,  except  in  very  limited  portions.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  slightly  rolling  and  com- 
paratively free  from  stone.  Here  common  Arab 
trails  broaden  out  into  fine  roads.  Here  are  wide 
pasture  lands  and  luxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and 
Imrley,  and  the  ignorant  Bedawin  «ho  own  the 
soil  point  with  pride  to  the  green  acres  that  are 
spread  out  beneath  the  sun.' 

Jazer,  now  called  Khurbet  Sar,  has  extensive 
remains  of  antiiiuity,  but  those  above  ground  are 
chielly  of  the  Koman  period.  It  possesses  a  curi- 
ous tower  formed  of  ma.ssive  blocks  of  unhewn 
stone,  which  could  have  been  put  into  position 
only  at  the  cost  of  immense  labour.  Sar  is  about 
three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  aliove  the  sea- 
level,  and  in  the  wide  view  to  the  W.  and  S.  the 
Dead  Sea  is  embraced.  On  the  south,  Wady  osh- 
Shita  begins  to  ilescend  rapidly  towards  the  Jordan 
Valley,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  not  far  from 
the  ruins  are  two  large  pond.s,  near  to  but  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  peculiar  and  attractive 
objects  in  the  landscape.  The  great  plateau  about 
this  ancient  ruin  has  for  generations  been  the 
battle-ground  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  that  region, 
and  quantities  of  skulls  are  piled  under  the  fallen 
arches  of  a  once  magnificent  building  (Merrill, 
East  of  t/te  Jordan,  pp.  405,  485). 

S.  MEitniLL. 

JAZIZ  (t'l;). — A  Hagrite  who  was  'over  the 
flocks '  of  king  David,  1  Ch  27".     See  GENEALOGY. 

JE. — The  symbol  used  by  biblical  critics  for  the 
combination  in  one  whole  of  the  Jahwistic  and 
Elohistic  documents.     See  Hexateucii. 

JEALOUSY. — There  is  no  more  striking  example 
of  the  anthroiiomorphic  way  of  siieaking  of  God 
characteristic  of  OT  than  the  l^requent  ascrip- 
tion to  Him  of  jealousy,  associated  as  that  idea  is 
in  our  minds  with  an  evil  meaning.  '  I  am  a 
jealous  God  '  (njiJ  Vx  Ex  20»  34",  Dt  4"  5',  Jos  24", 
Nail  1-).  Two  things  may  help  to  remove  the 
feeling  of  st rangene.s.s.  The  phrase  is  probably 
taken  from  the  marriage  relation  which  is  so  often 
u.Hcd  in  OT  to  describe  the  relation  between  .1"  and 
the  people  of  I.srael(ls  54'62\  Hos2'"etc.).  Again, 
although  tlie  word  is  now  generally  used  in  a  bad 
.sense,  it  has  a  good  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
marriage  relation  in  question  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
this  sense,  of  course,  that  it  is  u.sed  in  the  present 
connexion.  Just  as  jealousy  in  husband  or  wife 
is  the  energetic  a.sscrfion  of  an  exclusive  right,  so 
(bid  asserts  and  vindicates  His  claim  on  those  who 
belong  to  Him  alone.  The  use  of  the  ligure  is 
much  bolder  and  more  |iicturcsi|ue  than  the  bare 
a.ssertion  of  right  would  he.  If  God  is  the  husband 
and  Israel  the  wife,  then  idolatry  and  wickedness 
of  every  kind  are  spiritual  adultery.  Israel  is 
often  represented  as  thus  provoking  God  to 
jealousy  (Dt  .32",  1  K  14°'etc. ).  Tlie  phraseologj- 
occurs  with  special  frequencj"  in  I'./.k  (5"  I6*'-'' 
23" .36''- •  38'"  39*');  but  it  is  found  in  other  iirophets 
also  ( Is  passim,  J 1 2i",  Zcph  1 '»,  Zee  1 "  8'^  Ifos  2=- '«). 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  term  is  used  to  denote 
jiassionate  concern  in  man  for  GimI's  honour,  ns  in 
the  ca.se  of  I'hineha.s  (Nu  2."i"").  Elijah  (I  K  IQ"), 
Jehu  (2  K  1(1";  cf.  I's  119"").  So  Jn  2i' '  The  zeal 
(f^Xoj)  of  thine  house'  (I's  69°);  'a  zral  for  tJod ' 
(Uo  10^);  'I  am  jealous  .  .  .  with  a  godly  jealousy' 
(2  Co  11').      Cf.  i  «afo»aioi  =  4  {>)\an-T)t,  1,^  6". 

The  law  of  the  jealousy  ofleriiig  is  found  in 
Nu  5""''.  The  rite  wa.s  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  to  (!od,  who  wa.s  callcil  upon  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  stis 
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pected  person.     The  subsequent  practice  of  ordeals 
in  t he  «  est  was  based  on  the  OT  institution. 

Tlie  words  f7)\ow  and  fr/Xot  are  also  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  esp  in  NT ;  f^Xoj  is  coupled  with  d,eiyos  ( 1  Mac 

f^^-r'A^^')  \C°f  »•  '""^  ^><"<'  (2 Co  12-.  Gal 
6»  Ja  3»-  '•) ;  of.  Ac  T,  I  Co  13\  Ja  4». 

,.i!,^*?™'.^^°'^''''(°''*r^)— Mentioned  onlyinjos 
15'»,  where  it  u  identified  with  Cuesalon  (wli.  see). 


«t.,''r^?T"?.''*'  (in?;).— An  ancestor  of  Asaph,  1  Ch 
6"  [Heb.  b»],  called  in  t.«  [Heb.*]  Ethni. 

JEBERECHIAH  ((.tt;,;  'J*  blesseth,'  generally 
abbreviated  xyj  ori.rjna,  Berechiah,  which  see).— 
Ihe  father  of  Zechariah,  a  friend  of  Isaiah,  Is  S\ 

JEHUS,  JEBUSI,  JEBDSITE  (d:t,  U^ovt;  -piT, 
7\'!t.  ^^1^°"'"^]'"   -<".    i'iiowcii   Jos    IS"*,    USovativ  Jg 
19"  ).— Jebus  occurs  only  in  Jg  Vi'"  ('Jebus,  the 
same  is  Jerusalem'),  v.",   and   in   1  Ch    ll*-"    a 
passage  which   the   Chronicler   has  so  e.xpanded 
from  2  S  5*  as  to  introduce  the  name  into  it  twice 
,\  ^'■'  "^''"^'"g'    '  the   same   is  Jebus,'  and  in  v.» 
'  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus'),  eacli  time,  obviously 
as   an   intentional    archaism.      On    tlie    strength 
of  these  passages,  it  used  commonly   to   be   said 
that    Jebus    was    the    old    name   of   Jerusalem; 
but  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  have  shown  this' 
view  to   be  erroneous;    the  city  is   there  called 
regularlj  Urumlim.*    It  seems  that,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  known  as  *  Jebusites,'  it  was  inferred 
inconectly  that  'Jebus'  was  the  name  of   their 
city ;  but  more  usually,  even  in  early  times,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  '  Jerusalem '  ( Jg  1'- «',  Jos  15^,  2  S  5") 
Jebusite  t  was  the  name  of  the  local  tribe  which] 
in   the   first  centuries  of    Israel's  occupation    of 
Canaan,   held  Jerui^alem,  until   its   citadel,    'the 
stronghold   of  Zion,'  was  captured  under  David 
being  called  afterwards,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  city  of  David'  (2  S  5»-»;  cf.  1  K  2'«  11«  etc.) 
Allusions  to  the  Israelites'  inability  to  expel  the 
Jebusites  from  their  stronghold  are  found  in  Jos 
lo^,  Jg  1!"  ;  and  in  Jg  19'"-"  it  is  described  as  a 
city  of     foreigners.'    Zion  was  the  S.  part  of  the 
easternmost  +  of  the  two  hills,  on  which  Jerusalem 
was  situated  ;  and  this  accordingly  was  the  site  of 
the  old  Jebusite  fortress.      From  its  position   it 
admitted  of  being  strongly  fortified  :  on  the  E.  it 
overhung  the  Kidron  valley,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  some  700-800  ft.  below ;  on  the  S.  its  sides 
sloped  down  more  gradually   to  even  a  greater 
depth  ;  on  the  W.  the  Tyropoeon  valley— not,  as 
now,  fa  led  up  >vith  dibris—\\a.3  some  300  ft.  below 
it;    only  on   the  N.    was    the    approach    easier, 
though  even  here,  according  to  Guthe's  excavations, 
there  was  a  natural  barrier,  consisting  of  a  de- 
pression in  the  rock,  some  30-50  yards  wide,  and 
12  deep.     The  area  thus  indicated  would  include, 
moreover,  the  one  natural  spring  in  Jerusalem, 
Gihon.§     The  situation  of  this  stronghold   thus 
readUy  exnlains  its  long  resistance  to  the  Israel- 
ites     In  the  end,  however,  in  spite  of  the  tauntin-' 
words  in  which  its  inhabitants  defied  their  assaU° 

»il  ^.'^'J«'^'  ^i'-.'.^'  "5  '°  Winckler-s  edition  (Nos.  254. 
^L'rl  iMie^l  l^sosr'  '""  ""^  ^^'^'  ^"^  "^  '''"  "■ 
JJ^"?-  '"  ,^?f  ^*'°"  (-^^  ''  nothins  but  an  anomalous 
E'S^roIr  ul^a^iU'C-fi.  '"^  °'''-  ^'^""''^  ^■'^-  ■■  '^  -  ^"^'^ 
.«f  .^"f'  °t  "»">;o»PB.  following  a  tradition  which  does  not 
„!.^,.!Tn^''^'°"5  '''°  "'■  <=*'"••  *•»••  incorrectly  exhiWt,  the 
western  hiU :  see  Zios ;  and  ct.  W.  B.  Smith.  Erw    Brit  »  <  b 

RieWs'&lfi.ffv';?''!?.',?^^!:'  '^iP    271fl.:Muhiauin 

Klh  lis  n  ;.,  ;  ^^''!°"v '"  *''"'">■  -O^"  P-  1850  f.  ;  Bvie  on 
J?,fiH  ,V  ''°  ""  top  o'  the  hill  (^.V.  of  the  'citv  o(  Dkrid')  was 
^^  V  *"*™-'"^  ">o  Temple,  »^th  the  royal  Palace  immedi: 
ately  contipioM  to  it  on  the  S. :  'Ophel'  waa  the  bulrine 
mountain  side,  8.  of  the  'citv  of  David.'  ""'Brig 

I  Cf.  the  plan  in  Stade's  GetchicAU,  i.  p.  268.  I 


ants  to  enter  it,  it  was  taken  by  David  (2  S  5'-') 
—if  an  addition  found  only  in  the  text  of  1  Ch  11' 
IS  to  be   trusted,   througli  the  prowess  of  Joab  • 
and  received  the  name  which  periictuated  to  aver- 
ages the  memory  of  the  monarch's  success.     The 
position    of    the    Jebusite    stronghold    is  further 
alluded  to  in  Jos  IS*  18'»,  where  it  is  naid  that  the 
(>.ortli)  border  of  Judah  and  the  (Soutli)  border 
of  Uenjamin  passed  along  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom  (whether  this  be  the  valley  on  the  S.  or  the 
S.E.  of  Zion)  to  the  south  shoulder— i.e.  the  pro- 
jecting mountain-side— of  the  Jebusite,— in  exact 
agreement  with  the  situation  as  delined  above  ;  it 
lay   thus,  according  to   these  passages  (P),   just 
within  tlie  territory  of  Benjamin.     This  position 
of  Jerusalem,  so  close  to  the  border-line  separating 
the  two  tribes,  explains  the  variation  observable 
between  Jos  15^  ('the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day')  and 
,Jg  1-'  ('the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  to  this  day  ')  ;  see  Jeuusa- 
LE.M.     Of  the  earlier  history  of  .Jerusalem,  it  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  its  king,  Adoni-zedek, 
IS  de.scribcd  as  being  defeated   and  slain  by   the 
Israelites  (Jos  10=»- »  ;  cf.  12") ;  but  nothing  is  said 
here  about  the  citu  being  taken  :  the  statement  in 
Jg  1"  that  the  children  of  Judah  took  it  and  burnt 
It,  can  be  reconcUed  with  v."  (Jos  IS**)  only  by 
very  artificial  suppositions  ;   and  the  verse  is  in 
all  probability  a  gloss,  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  v.'"'  (see  Moore,  ad  loc). 

The  only  Jebusite  mentioned  expressly  by  name 
13  Araunah,  the  o«-ner  of  the  threshing-floor  on 
the  top  of  '  Zion,'  which  was  bought  bv  David  for 
the  purpose  of  building  an  altar  to  J"(2S  24'*-  '"•  ^  ■ 
cf  1  Ch  21'»-  '«•  =8.  ^  22?  2  Ch  3') ;  but  it  is  reason-' 
able  to  suppose  that  Adoni-zedek  (Jos  10'  etc.),  if 
not  Adoni-bezek  as  well  (Jg  1» ;  see  v.'  e"d^  and  cf. 
Moore),  was  Jebusite  likewise.  How,  or  when, 
the  Jebusites  obtained  posse.ssion  of  tlieir  strong- 
hold, we  do  not  know:  in  the  Tel  el-Amarna 
letters  (c.  B.C.  1400),  Abdichfiba  is  ruler  of  'the 
land  {or  district)  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem '  ;  but, 
though   allusion   is  made  to  the  political  action 

'a  ;  T°  ^Z  ^^"^  '  "^^ '  '^"''  '  '^o'lnt'T '  Boverned  by 
Abdicheba,  the  name  of  the  inh.abitants  is  not 
stated.  Nor  do  our  data  enable  us  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  racial  affinities  of  the  Jebusites  ; 
though  their  position,  and  the  Semitic  name  Adoni- 
zedek  ('Zedek  is  my  lord'),  would  lead  naturally 
to  the  inference  that  they  were  a  sub-tribe  of  the 
Canaanites.  In  Jos  10»  (cf.  w.'-»-'^)  Adoni-zedek 
IS  called  a  '  king  of  the  Araorites ' ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  '  Amorite '  is  used  in  E  (like 
*  Canaan ite'  in  J)  as  a  general  designation  of  the 
pre-Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the  statement  as  to  the 

dif'      ■'  

at  .. 

the  Tel  el-Araama  letters. 

The  Jebusites  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
rhetorical  enumerations  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
whom  the  Israelites  were  to  dispossess  (or  had 
dispossessed),  as  Gn  15",  Ex  3«- "  13»,  Jos  IP  (cf. 
Nu  13®);  in  these  lists,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  being  numerically  the  smallest,  they  hold 
nearly  always  the  last  place.  The  buildings  of 
David  on  the  'MOlo'  (2  S  5»),  and  still  more  the 
temple  and  palaces  constructed  by  Solomon,  must 
have  greatly  altered  the  appearance  of  Zion  ;  and 
few  of  its  former  Jebusite  possessors  can  have 
remained  there.  The  narrative  of  2  S  24  shows, 
however,  that  David  treated  his  conquered  foea 
with  consideration.  According  to  1  K  9»"-,  the 
Jebusites,  with  other  Can.aanit«  races,  were  reduced 
by  Solomon  to  serfdom,  and  made  liable  to  forced 
service  (tyj  k)  ahun).  In  Zee  9',  where  the  future 
*  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt,  p.  136  f. 


wuoiu.i  wtvu  uc  uiuwa  iiuiu  tne  scatement  as 
distinctive  nationality  of  his  subjects  :  there  were 
^t  '>jjjst  no  Amorites  b.  of  Phoenicia  in  the  age  of 
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tncorporation  of  the  Philistines  in  the  kincdora  of 
God  IS  promised,  either  (Wellli.,  Now.)  Jeousite  is 
an  archaistic  expression  for  Jerusaleiiiite,  or  (Ew.) 
the  allusion  is  to  the  Jebusites  of  old,  who  were 
incorporated  into  Judah  by  David, — 'and  he  also 
shall  be  a  remnant  for  our  God,  and  he  shall  be  as 
a  clan-leader  [or,  a  clan,  i^(<]  in  Judali,  and  Ekron 
as  a  Jebusite.'  '  S.  li.  DRIVER. 

JECHILIAH  (n;^.?;  Kethlbh,  n;^;-  Ifere  as  in  2  K 
15»,  Jecoliah  ;  LXX,  B  Xaa.a,  A  'Uxf^^ii. ;  Vulg. 
Jechelia). — The  mother  of  king  Uzziah,  2  Ch  2G'. 

JECHONIAS  Cl^xoWas).— 1.  The  Gr.  form  of  the 
name  of  king  JecoNIAH,  employed  by  the  English 
translators  in  the  books  rendered  from  the  Greek, 
Ad.  Est  11',  Bar  1>»  ;  called  in  Mt  1"'-  Jechoniah. 

2.  1  Es  8"  (LXX  ").     In  Ezr  Vfi  SHECANIAH. 

JECOLIAH.— See  Jechiuah. 

JECONIAH.— See  Jehoiachin. 

J  ECON I  AS  ('lexovUii). — 1.  One  of  the  captains  over 
thousuiids  (xiXi'opxoO  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  1  Es  1'; 
in  2  V\\  35»  called  CONANIAU.  2.  RVm  of  1  Es  1". 
See  .Jkhoaiiaz  2. 

JEDAIAH.— 1.  (.Tyn;)  A  priestly  family,  I  Ch  9'» 
24',  Ezr  2»«,  Neh  7*  ll'"  12*  '■  ■»• »'.  2.  (same  Heb.) 
One  of  the  exiles  sent  from  Babylon  with  gifts  of 
j;old  and  silver  for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem, 
Zee  G'"-  ".  LXX  does  not  treat  J.  here  as  a  proper 
name,  reading  tCiv  (toU)  iTreyvuKbruv  (-Koam)  avriiii. 

3.  (in;)  ASimeonitechief,  1  Ch  4''.  4.  (same  Heb.) 
One  of  those  who  repaired  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
Neh  3'°.    See  Genealogy. 

JEDDU  (B'I««ot,  A  'EiSoi),  1  EsS".- In  Ezr2» 
Jedaiah. 

JEDEUS  ('ItSaXoi),  1  EsQ**.— In  Ezr  10»  Adaiah. 

JEDIAEL('7!<y'r).— 1.  TheeponymofaBenjamite 
family,  1  Ch  7»-i»-".  2.  One  of  David's  heroes, 
1  Ch  11",  probably  identical  with  the  Manassite  of 
12*".  3.  The  eponym  of  a  family  of  Korahite 
porters,  1  Ch  26^.     See  Genkalogy. 

JEDIDAH  (n-in;  'darling' ;  B  'leWo,  A  'EJiJd).- 
Daughter  of  Adaiah  of  Bazkath,  and  mother  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (2  K  22'). 

JEDIDIAH  (n;T-i;  '  beloved  of  J"  ;  cf.  Sab.  Sktu  ; 
B  'loeSeJ,  A  E/tJiJid). — The  name  given  to  Solomon 
by  the  prophet  Nathan,  2  S  12^  '  for  the  Lord's 
sake '  (.Ti.T  no;';).     See  SOLOMON. 

JEDUTHUN  (pniT,  pm-  [in  Kethlbh  of  Ps  39'  77', 
Neh  11",  1  Ch  16**  pnn;],' LXX  "liieow,  'I5.9u.m,  etc.). 
— The  eponym  of  one  of  the  three  guilds  which, 
ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  conducted  the  musical 
sen-ice  of  the  temple  from  the  time  of  David 
downward.s.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  books 
of  Sam.  or  Kings  or  in  any  pree.xilic  document. 
Not  only  so,  but  tlie  earliest  of  the  i>ost-exilic 
writers  know  of  only  the  Asaphites  a.s  singers 
(Neh  7**,  Ezr  2").  There  is  indeed  mention  in 
Neh  11"  of  descendants  of  J.  who  di.schargeil 
this  function,  but  in  this  pas!<age  we  have  not  the 
original  memoirs  of  Neliemiah,  and  the  reference 
is  wanting  in  the  l.X.X.  The  Chronicler  makes  J. 
like  Asaph,  a  conteniporary  of  David,  and  gives 
him  the  title  of  'the  king's  seer'  (2  Ch  .■»'»).  While 
in  1  Ch  IG*"-  25"-  etc.  the  three  guilds  of  temple 
musicians  are  named  after  Ileman,  Asaph,  an<l 
Jeduthnn,  there  are  other  pa-s.snges  where  the 
third  name  in  the  list  is  Ethan  (I  Ch  6**  lo"  etc.). 


The  two  names  are  often  assumed  to  be  alternative 
designations  of  one  and  the  same  singer.  It  may 
be  so,  but  there  are  circumstances  which  render 
this  explanation  less  satisfactorj-  than  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  Keasonable  doubts  have  even  been 
expre-i.sed  whether  J.  was  originally  a  proper  name 
at  all.  The  word  occurs  in  the  title  of  three 
psalms  (39.  62.  77).  In  the  hrst  of  these  (unless  \ 
De  a  scribal  error  for  Sy)  pnn-^  may  be  in  apposi- 
tion with  rjvy?'?  (giving  the  sense  of  '  to  the  chief 
musician,  namely  to  J.'),  but  in  Ps  62  and  77 
the  reading  is  pnn;-'?;;  (LXX  ijirip  '\oi8oOv)  '  u/>on  J.' 
(which,  after  the  analogy  of  similar  expressions  in 
the  headings  of  the  Pss,  most  probably  means  'upon 
an  instrument  named  J.'),  or  as  in  RV  '  n/ter  the 
manner  of  J.'  (where  the  last  word  would  be  the 
name  of  a  tune  or  the  opening  word  of  a  song). 
The  whole  subject  of  Heb.  musical  terms  is  so 
involved  in  obscurity  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
any  certain  conclusion.  Seeing  that  the  Sept. 
translators  found  many  of  these  terms  unintel- 
ligible, there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  Chronicler  writing  about  the 
same  date  (c.  B.C.  250)  adopted  an  interpretation 
which  took  J.  for  a  proper  name,  an<l  that  he 
tiansformed  it,  like  the  more  familiar  Ueman  and 
Ethan  (which  see),  into  the  eponym  of  a  Levitical 
choir.     See  Music. 

LtTERiTVHK.— Gra(.  Oa.  B.  d.  AT  223,  239;  W.  K.  Smith, 
OTJf  14311.;  Kautzocti.  Ufii.  Sch.  d.  AT  716 n.;  Cllevni:, 
Or.  of  Ptallrr,  101,  111 ;  Ewald.  Pmliru,  Eng.  tr.  i.  44  ;  Kucncn, 
liet.  of  Itr.  ii.  204;  Wellhauscn,  Getch.  162  n.  ;  Schurer,  UJ P 
IL  L  226;  KolJtrle,  TempfUangtr  im  AT.       J.  A..  SELBIK. 

JEELI  (A  'levK  B  'len,\el),  1  Es  6".— In  Ezr  2« 
Jaalau,  Neh  7"  Jaala. 

JEELUS  (B  'Ur,\os,  A  'MM,  1  Es  8"  (LXX  «•).— 
Ib  Ezr  10^  Jebiel. 

JEGAR-SAHADUTHA  (K^-niqr  ir,  Aram.  =  ' cairn 
of  witness,'  LXX  liouyis  fiaprvs,  DE,  [ttjs]  /Mafrrvpiat}. 
— The  name  said  to  have  been  given  by  Laban  to 
the  cairn  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  compact 
between  him  and  Jacob,  Gn  31".  See  (iALEED. 
The  same  Aram,  root  occurs  in  Job  16"  ('"i"?  '  my 
witness').  On  the  substitution  of  ^  for  o  see  Dill- 
mann's  note  on  this  last  passage. 

JEHALLELEL  (Sk^Kt)-— 1.  A  Judahite,  1  Ch  4". 
2.  A  Levite,  2  Ch  29".    See  Genealogy. 

JEHDEIAH  (in-n;  '  may  J"  give  joy' !).-!.  The 
ejionym  of  a  Levitical  family,  1  C;h  24*.  2.  An 
olticer  of  David,  1  Ch  27".     See  Genealooy. 

JEHEZKEL  (Vftpm;  'God  strengtheneth,'  the 
same  name  as  Ezei-icl). — A  priest,  the  head  of  the 
20th  (in  LXX,  B,  the  19th)  course,  1  Ch  24". 

JEHIAH  (-i.'n;  'may  J'  live'!).— The  name  of  a 
Levitical  family,  1  Ch  16".     See  Genkalooy. 

JEHIEL  (^N-n; '  may  El  live '  I).— 1.  One  of  David's 
chief  musicians,  1  Ch  15'»-»  16».  2.  A  chief  of  the 
Levites,  1  Ch  2;j»  29».  3.  Jehiel  the  son  of  Ilach- 
moni  was  'with  (  =  tut<jr  of?)  the  king's  sons,'  1  CU 
27".  4.  One  of  Jehoshaphat's  sons,  2  Ch  21'. 
5.  One  of  Ilezekiah's  '  overseers,"  2  Ch  31".  6.  .\. 
ruler  of  the  hou.se  of  (IimI  in  Josiali's  reign,  2Ch  35'. 
7.  The  father  of  Oluidiah,  a  returned  exile,  Ezr  8', 
called  in  1  Es  8"  Jezelus.  8.  Father  of  Shecaniah, 
Ezr  10',  called  in  1  Es  8"  Jeelus,  i>erhaps  identical 
with  9.  One  of  tho.se  who  had  married  foreign 
wive.s,  V./.T  Ut*,  called  in  1  Es  U"  Jczrielus.  10.  A 
priest  of  the  w>n»  of  Uarim  who  had  m.arried  a 
foreign  wife,  Ezr  10",  calleil  in  1  Es  tf"  Uiereel. 
See  Gk.neai.ooy. 
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JEHIELI  (•'-lifrf;). —  A  patronymic  from  Jehiel 
No.  2,  1  Ch  26-'- »  (cf.  23*  29»). 

JEHIZKIAH  ('^'Pin;  'J'  strengtheneth ').  —  An 
EphruimitP,  in  the  time  of  Almz  and  Pekali,  who 
Bupiiorted  the  ])roi>het  Oded  in  oi>posing  tlie  bring- 
ing of  Judiean  captives  to  Samaria,  2  Ch  iS""-. 

JEHOADDAH  (n^yVi;,  possibly  '  ,V  hath  deposed 
or  halli  naiubored'). — A  descendant  of  Saul,  1  Ch 
8".     See  Jarah. 

JEHOADDAN  (j-iv'in;  2  Chr  25'  and,  as  voealizod, 
2  K  14-.  The  consonant.s  of  the  text  in  2  K  14^ 
give  the  form  Jehoaddin  [so  RV]prT). — A  huly  of 
Jerusalem,  mother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judali. 

JEHOAHAZ  (tnx'i.i;,  or  Joahaz  inxV  2  K  14',  2  Ch 
34"  ;{li-  ■*  'J"  hath  ;;rasped ').--!.  King  of  Israel, 
son  of  Jelui.  His  reign  of  seventeen  years  necessi- 
tales  in  2  K  13'  the  reading  'one  and  twentieth' 
(Jos.  AnC.  IX.  viii.  5),  or  in  v.'"  '  thirtyninih ' 
(Aldine  LXX,  and  Thenius).  The  inroads  of 
Hazael  of  Damascus,  which  Jehu  could  not  resist 
(2  K  10^-),  crushed  Jehoaliaz.  The  straits  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  the  S3'rians  (2  K  l.'i'-^  14:0. -.-7) 
led  by  the  joung  prince  Henliadad  (13'-^)  imply 
that  the  terrible  anticipations  of  Elisha  (2  K  8'-) 
were  being  realized.  These  calamities  were  accom- 
panied bv  a  revival  of  the  Asherah  worship  of 
Ahab  (I3'«,  cf.  1  K  IG'').  Nevertheless,  at  the 
king's  prayer,  J"  promised  Israel  '  a  8a\-iour '  (cf. 
Jg  3"  etc.),  a  promise  not  fulfilled  in  this  reign 
(as  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  viii.  5,  see  v.-^),  but  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  (2  K  13^  14'-'''), 
unless  we  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  Assyrian 
king  Rammfm-nirftri  who  captured  and  pluiiilered 
Damascus  about  this  time  (see  Schrader,  CUT  i. 
207). 

2.  King  of  Judah  (Joachaz  or  Jeconias,  I  Es  1"; 
Zarakes,  1  Es  I^,  see  QPB).  The  name  Shallum, 
found  in  Jer  22",  1  Ch  3'°,  may  possibly  be  signifi- 
cant, '  to  whom  it  is  requited  (Keil),  or  may  con- 
tain an  allusion  to  the  unfortunate  king  of  Israel, 
2  K  15"  (Berlheau),  but  more  probably  it  was  his 
original  name,  exchanged  on  his  accession  for  one 
of  better  omen.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Josiah 
(2  K  23»'- 36  04i8)_  i,is  position  in  1  Ch  3">  being  due 
to  his  insignilicance.  Although  a  bad  man,  dcrt^Tj! 
jtoi /tiiapJs  rbf  rpiirov,  'impious  and  impure'  (Jos. 
Ant.  X.  v.  2),  he  must  have  been  a  popular  prince, 
since  the  people  made  him  king  in  preference  to  his 


eliler  brotlier.     He  wasauoinf 


-a  ceremony  speci- 


fied iinl}-  in  the  case  of  a  new  dynasty  or  a  dis]iuted 
succession.  Even  the  prophets  .Jeremiah  (22'""''-') 
and  Ezekiel  (lO-'"*)  speak  of  him  with  s^mipathy 
and  regret,  .\fter  his  victory  at  Megiddo  it  is 
likely  that  Necho  resumed  "liis  march  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  sent  a  detachment  to  Jerusalem 
to  bring  J.  to  Riblah,  whence  he  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  Egypt  when  Necho  returned,  after 
having  reduced  Syria  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
2  Ch  36'  might  imply  that  Necho  visited  Jerusalem 
in  person  when  deposing  Jehoaliaz.  This  is  un- 
likely ;  but  he  probably  did  so  on  his  return 
1'oumey  (see  Rawlinson's  note  on  Herodotus,  ii. 
69). 

3.  =  AIIAZIAH  of  Judah,  2  Ch  21"  25^. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOASH  or  JOASH  (rs'i.-i;,  a^S-,  px-  2  Ch  24' 
•J"  is  strong,'  or  'J"  hath  bestowed"). — 1.  Kin" 
of  Judah  (2  K  11.  12,  2  Ch  22"'-24).  A  year-old 
infant  when  hidilcn  by  his  aunt  in  a  lumber-roora 
of  the  palace  (RVm,Jos.  Ant.  IX.  vii.  I)  from  his 
unnatural  grandmother,  J.  was  but  seven  when 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  (see  Ath  aliah 

•  See  on  tfiis  name  and  on  '  Josiah '  a  paper  by  Homme]  in 
Expot.  Timet,  viii.  CSOT)  p.  562. 


and  Jehoiada).  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe 
that  the  signiiicance  of  his  coronation,  as  the 
revival  of  David's  line,  was  emiihasizcil,  not  only 
by  the  employment  of  David's  dedicated  armoury, 
but  by  a  ceremonial  of  which  there  Ls  no  pre\-ioua 
record,  the  inve.stiture  of  the  kin"  with  tlie  roval 
insignia,  '  the  crown  and  the  bracelets'  (so  Weflh. 
reading  nn;sn  instead  of  nny.i  '  testimony,' cf.  2S 
1'" ;  Jerome  [Qu.  Uch.  on  2  Ch  23"]  .says  '  phylac- 
teries are  meant,  on  which  were  written  the  ten  com- 
mandments ').  The  covenant  was  renewed,  notonly 
between  God  and  the  nation,  but  between  the  people 
and  file  king  (Ch  omits),  and,niorcover,Jehoi,ada  took 
steps  to  secure  the  continuance  of  f  he  DaWdic  stock 
(2  Ch  24').  The  death  of  Athaliah  was  followed  hy 
a  reactiim  against  the  Baal  worship  which  she  had 
fostered  ;  and  the  temple,  which  had  been  '  broken 
up'  during  her  reign  (2  Ch  24'),  naturall3'  becainn 
the  object  of  the  young  king's  pious  care.  The 
account  in  Kings  of  the  raising  of  money  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  have  presented  "reat  difficulties 
to  tlie  Chronicler.  At  this  period  tiie  commutation 
of  .sacrifices  by  a  money  payment  appears  to  have 
been  common  (2K  12"),  and  the  money  was  paid  to 
the  priests  directly,  to  each  man  by  his  patrons 
('acquaintance').  The  king  directed  that  the 
priests  should  see  to  the  necessary  repairs,  and 
should  devote  to  this  purpose  (o)  the  money  paid 
for  the  redemption  of  personal  vows  ( Lv  27"),  and 
(/J)  all  voluntary  oll'erings  in  coin.  [Ch  .substitufes 
the  half  shekel  tax  of  Ex  30'»-'»,  while  AV  and 
KVm  of  2  K  12'',  supported  hy  Targ.,  Ra.shi,  etc., 
imply  that  this  was  a  third  source  of  revenue]. 
The  priests  [Ch  'Levites'],  however,  with  Jehoiada 
at  their  head,  ignored  the  king's  order;  possibly 
from  poverty,  as  the  temple  was  then  only  one 
of  many  sanctuaries  (2  K  12').  At  last,  in  the 
23rd  year  of  the  reign,  the  business  wa-s,  with 
their  consent,  taken  out  of  their  hands.  Jchoiaila 
[Ch  '  the  king ']  placed  a  money  chest  '  beside  the 
altar'  (so  Josephns)  [Ch  '  witliout  at  the  gate'], 
into  which  the  priests  that  kept  the  door  (cf.  22* 
25'*)  [Ch  'all  the  jirinces  and  all  the  people']  cast 
the  proper  monies.  The  money  was  counted  by 
the  king's  .scribe  and  the  high  priest  [Ch  '  chief 
priest's  officer'],  and  according  to  Kings  was  de- 
voted solely  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  whereas  Ch 
asserts  that  '  of  the  rest  were  made  vessels  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord,'  thus  directly  contradictin" 
2  K  12".  The  Chronicler  now  records  the  crimintil 
weakness  of  J.  in  yielding  to  the  idolatrous  ten- 
dencies of  the  princes,  and  his  base  ingratitude 
as  shown  in  the  murder  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
those  to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and  crown.  There 
is  nothing  of  this  in  Kings.  There  is  indeed  in 
2K  12- a  hint  at  a  deterioration  in  J.'s  character 
after  the  death  of  Jehoiada  (denied  by  Ewald,  who 
renders  'wherein'  'because,'  HI  iv.  137  n.  1); 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  ranked  in  2  K  with 
Amaziah  (14'),Uzziali  (15'),  and  Jotham  (I.5-")  as  one 
who  '  did  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  yet  not 
like  David ' ;  the  shortcoming  in  each  case  being 
apparently  that 'the  high  places  were  not  taken 
away.'  liowcver,  the  reference  to  the  murder  of 
Zechariah  in  Mt  23",  Lk  1 1",  seems  to  guarantee 
that  the  story  is  not  inserted  merely  to  give  a 
moral  reason  for  the  calamities  of  Jehoash.  The 
Syrian  invasion  which  followed  [Ch  immediately] 
is  naturally  represented  in  Ch  as  a  special  judg- 
ment on  i.  and  the  guilty  princes,  whereas  in 
Kings  it  is  implied  that  Hazael  (not  mentioned  in 
Ch)  did  not  actually  take  Jerusalem,  but  was 
bought  ofl'  by  an  immense  bribe.  In  any  case  the 
invasion  was  a  severe  national  humiliation,  which 
must  have  caused  much  discontent,  and  this  found 
vent  in  the  murder  of  J.  by  two  of  his  servants  in 
the  fortress  on  Mt.  Zion.  The  Chronicler  heightens 
the  infamy  of  his  end  by  adding  that  he  was  '  in 
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great  diseases,'  that  they  '  slew  him  on  his  bed,' 
that  he  was  not  buried  iii  the  royal  sepulchres,  and 
that  the  mothers  of  the  assassins  were  of  the 
two  accursed  nations  of  Moab  and  Amnion  (see 
Dt23').  Jerome  {Qu.  Ueb.,  adloc.)  notes  that  'this 
is  said  to  emphasize  the  wickedness  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  were  unwilling  to  avenj,'e  God's  priest.' 

2.  King  of  Israel,  son  of  Jelioahaz.  The  brief 
epitome  of  his  rei''n  (2  K  IS'"''")  merely  adds  to 
the  inevitable  condemnation  of  his  national  wor- 
ship an  allusion  to  his  defeat  of  Judali.  But  we 
derive  a  much  more  favourable  impression  of  him 
from  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  Elisha  (2  K  13"--»'), 
and  from  the  history  of  Amnziah  of  Judah,  2  K 
148-18  (=2  Ch  25"-"),  where  the  formula  of  con- 
clusion is  repeated  from  13'^-  ".  In  J.  was  partially 
fullilled  (13^)  the  promise  (13*- •)  of  a  saviour  from 
Syria,  a  promise  repeated  in  the  double  symbolical 
prophecy  of  Elisha  to  the  somewhat  irresponsive 
king  (13");  and  when  we  remember  the  abject 
condition    into  which   Israel    had    fallen    in   the 

Erevious  reign,  it  will  be  evident  that  J.  must 
ave  been  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom.  The  hiring  by  Amaziah  of  Judah 
of  100,001)  soldiers  of  Israel,  during  this  reign 
(2  Ch  25"),  would  indicate  that  all  fear  of  Syria 
had  been  taken  away.  'Ills  might'  was  shown 
also  in  the  thoroughnes.'i  witli  which  he  followed 
up  his  victory  at  netlishemcsli,  by  breaking  down 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  weakest  side.  His 
natural  disposition  seems  to  have  been  ^ood  (so 
Jos.  Ant.  IX.  viii.  G).  There  was  a  wholeliearted- 
ness  in  the  burst  of  grief  over  the  dying  prophet ; 
there  was  a  pious  recognition  of  the  true  source 
of  Israel's  strength  in  the  words  (13")  which  re- 
echoed Klisha's  own  apostroplic  to  the  ascending 
Elijah  (2'-) ;  and  even  the  sarcastic  fable  in  which 
he  replied  to  Amaziah's  gratuitous  challenge  was 
dictated  not  more  by  pride  than  by  magnanimity. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOHANAN  (JJCiVt  'J"  hath  been  gracious').— 

1.  1  Ch  20'  a  Korahite  doorkeeper  in  David's  time. 

2.  2  Ch  17"  one  of  Jehoshaphat's  five  captains. 
Possibly  father  of  Ishmael,  who  held  a  similar  post 
at  the  accession  of  Jehoash,  2  Ch  23'.  3.  Ezr  10° 
(Jonas,  1  Es9'  ;  Johanan,  Neh  12"*';  Jonathan, 
Neh  12")  high  priest.  He  is  called  son  of  Eliashib 
Ezr  10',  Neh  12^,  but  was  probably  his  grandson, 
Joiada  being  his  father  (Neh  12"-*').  His  high 
priesthood  is  noted  as  an  e[)Och  until  which  the 
heads  of  the  Levitical  families  were  registered  in 
'the  l)Ook  of  the  Chronicles'  (Neh  12-'')  ;  hence 
presumably  down  to  the  clo.se  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
(H.  E.  Kyle,  inloc).  4.  Ezr  10>''  (  =  Joannks,  1  Es 
9'-'")  an  Israelite,  one  of  those  who  '  had  taken 
strange  wives.'  S.  Neh  6'",  son  of  Tobiali  the 
Ammonite,  Nehemiah's  adversary.  6.  Neh  12'*  a 
priest,  representative  of  the  course  of  Amariah,  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim.  7.  Neh  12''^  a  priest  present 
•t  the  dedication  of  the  walls. 

N.  J.  D.  WiiiTf;. 
JEHOIACHIN  (r5:Vi;  8  times,  p;'i.T  Jer  52", 
pi-  Ezk  l''  ;  Jeconiah  n;;;-  5  times,  .n;;\3;  Jer  27*" 
[Ketli1bh],in;);;Jer2-t';Coniahin:;jJer22»»«37':'J'' 
aiipointetli ';  called  Joakim,  1  Esl*^;  Jcchonia9,I!ar 
I*-";  Jcchoniah,  Mt  1"- '^).  —  King  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jehoiakim.  Ewald  conjectures  that  his  original 
name  was  Coniah,  exchanged  for  Jchoiachin  on  his 
accession  ;  Kcil  more  probably  ascribes  the  varia- 
tion to  '  po]iulnr  twisting  anu  contracting  of  the 
longer  n;imc.'  He  reigned  three  months;  the 
adiiitional  III  days  given  in  2  Ch  SO"  1  Es  1"  being 
probably  due  to  the  accidental  shifting  in  the  text 
of  '  ten  from  his  a<»e  at  accession,  wiiich  in  Ch  is 
eight  instead  of  eighteen.  Hotli  readings  are  found 
in  1  Es  I".  Upon  ,).,  as  upon  l.ouis  xvi.  of  France, 
descended  the  full  force  of  the  divine  vengeance 
incurred  by  previous  generations.     In  another  age 


he  might  have  been  '  the  signet  upon  J'"8  right 
hand  '  (Jer  22-').  He  was  scarcely  on  the  throne 
when  the  Chald:ean  forces,  which  had  been  ravag- 
ing J  udu>a,  were  joined  by  Nebuchadnezzar  himself, 
and  closed  around  Jerusalem,  and  J.  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Jos.  (Ant.  x.  vii.  1)  asserts  tliat 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  J.  king,  after  slaying 
his  father ;  and  that  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
fearing  that  he  mi^^'lit  prove  disloj-al,  he  returned 
to  depose  him.  This  is  both  intrinsically  unlikely, 
and  is  nuite  unsupported  by  the  biblical  narrative. 
From  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  queen- 
mother  Nehushta  in  2  K  24»,  Jer  13"  22-«  29-,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  she  exercised  more  than 
ordinary  inlluence,  and  it  was  possibly  at  her 
suggestion  that  J.  capitulated.  Jos.  (Ant.  X.  vii.  1) 
attributes  it  to  '  his  gentle  and  just  disposition  ; 
he  did  not  desire  to  see  the  city  endangered  on 
his  account'  (cf.  Ant.  X.  xi.  2);  and  in  BJ  VI. 
ii.  1  he  describes  how  at  the  last  siege  he  himself 
appealed  to  John  of  Giscala  to  '  follow  the  exaiiiple 
of  J.  who  .  .  .  did  undergo  a  voluntary  captivity 
.  .  .  that  he  might  not  deliver  up  this  sanctuary 
to  the  enemy,  and  see  the  house  of  God  in  llaiiics  ; 
wherefore  among  all  the  Jews  a  sacred  discourse 
celebrates  him,  and  memory  for  e\  er  flowing  fresh 
hands  him  down  immortal  to  posterity.'  Among 
moderns,  Ewald  also  takes  a  favourable  view  of 
his  chariMiter,  influenced  by  the  theory  that  J.  is 
the  royal  exile  of  Ps  84",  and  therefore  author  of 
that  Ps,  as  well  aa  of  P.ss  42.  43.  But  such  a  view 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  tone  of  Jer  22'-'"'", 
as  well  as  with  the  unqualified  condemnation  in 
2  K  24»,  2  Ch  30»,  1  Es  1".  The  favourable  language 
of  Jer  24'"'  refers  to  the  captives  generally.  (Jn 
the  other  hand,  in  Ezk  19'""  the  life  of  Jehoiakim 
and  the  fate  of  his  son  are  fused  into  one  ideal 
picture  ;  and  justly,  for  J.  had  no  distinct  political 
existence.  The  arm  of  Babylon  raised  to  strike 
his  father  fell  on  him,  and  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
against  Jehoiakim  (Jer  36*"),  '  He  shall  have  none 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David.'  Conversely  in 
Mt  1"  the  two  reigns  are  included  under' Jechoniali,' 
the  less  important  name  being  chosen  as  marking 
more  distinctly  the  epoch  of  the  Captivity  (cf.  1  Ch 
3",  2  Ch  36'»,  where  Zcdekiah  is  brother  of  J. ).  It 
is  not  merely  a  confusion  arising  from  the  identi- 
fication of  the  names  in  LXX  and  Josephus. 

With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  597,  the  Cap- 
tivitj'  began.  Captives  had  been  taken  from  the 
country  before  this,  Jer  13'",  and  possibly  still 
earlier  (Dn  1',  Berosus  in  Jos.  c.  Apiun,  i.  19),  but 
this  marks  an  epoch,  and  from  it  Kzekiel  dates  his 
prophecies  ('our  captivity,'  Ezk  40').  The  flower 
of  the  nation  and  the  treasures  of  the  temjile  were 
carried  oil"  to  Babylon.  By  a  comparison  of  2  K 
24'«""'  with  Jer  52^  (LXX  om.  Jer  ;-.22s-»>)  we  may 
infer  that  the  captives  included  7iXK)  'men  of 
might,'  3023  of  the  u])per  classes  (Jos.  Ant.  X.  vi. 
3),  an<l  lOOO  craftsmen.  The  king  himself  is  stj-led 
emphatically  'the  captive'  (1  Ch  3"  HV),  and 
seems  to  have  been  kept  in  rirarous  imprisonment 
for  37  years.  Evil-Mcrotlach  began  his  reign  with 
an  act  of  gracious  clemency  by  relca.sing  .1.,  now 
about  5.')  years  old.  The  historian  (2  K  •J.">^"*',  .ler 
52""**)  dwells  with  evident  pleasure  on  the  niarka 
of  respect  thenceforth  shown  to  the  captive  jirince, 
in  whose  person  the  Jewish  exiles  felt  their  nation 
honoured.  The  long  imprisonment  of  J.  proves, 
if  that  were  necessary,  the  unhistorical  chariu-ter 
of  the  notices  of  him  in  li.ir  I'-"'-  and  in  the  History 
of  Su.sanna,  assuming  that  Ili|ipiilyliis  and  others 
are  right  in  identifying  him  with. loakim,  Susanna's 
husband. 

Needless  difliculty  has  been  raised  over  the 
question  of  J.'s  children  (implied  1  Ch  3",  liar  I*, 
ilt  1").  Whatever  lie  the  truth  as  to  the  pareiit- 
Bge  of  Shcaltiel,  tiio  very  prophecy  which  is  alleged 
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to  prove  his  childlessness  {Jer  22''-*')  mentions  his 
seea  twice.  Like  E/.k  21",  it  is  a  declaration  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  temporal  power  of  David's 
line.  It  explains  in  what  sense  he  was  to  be 
'childless'  (LXX  iKK-ripvin-ov,  'proscribed'),  'for  no 
man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper,'  words  surely  un- 
meaning if  he  had  no  seed  at  all.  According  to 
the  Mishna  (MiddOth  2),  one  of  the  13  gates  of 
the  court  of  the  priests,  on  the  north  side,  was 
called  the  gate  of  .leconiali,  because  he  went  out 
by  it  when  going  into  captivity. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHOIADA  (jn;'i.T;  *  J"  knoweth').— i.  Father  of 
the  famous  lienaiah,  captain  of  David's  bodyguard, 
who  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  the  addi- 
tion of  his  father's  name.  J.  was  a  native  of 
Kabzeel  (2  S  23=",  1  Ch  11"),'  a  town  of  Judah  in  the 
South '  (Jos  15-').  In  1  Ch  27"  AV  we  read :  '  Benaiah 
the  son  of  J.,  a  cliief  priest.'  Stanley  {Jewiih 
Ch.  Lect.  36)  deduces  from  this  that  in  David's 
time  there  were  three  rival  high  priests,  namely, 
Zadok,  Abiathar,  and  J.  However,  in  liV  ('the 
priest,  chief)  'chief  refers  to  Benaiah  (so  Targ.) 
as  in  V.',  and  '  the  priest'  may  be  referred  directly 
to  Benaiali  (so  LXA.,Vulg.,  Jos.  Ant.  vil.  xii.  4,  B.  i 
leptit  T<f  -y^rei)  or  to  J.  (so  Targ.).  The  latter  is 
supported  by  1  Ch  12-'',  where,  among  those  wlio 
came  to  David  to  Hebron,  is  '  J.  the  leader  of  the 
house  of  Aaron'  (tribe  of  Levi,  Jos.  Ant.  vil.  ii.  2). 
It  is  not  a  serious  objection  that  Kabzeel  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  priestly  cities  in  Jos  21.  KVm 
of  1  Ch  27'  'chief  minister'  is  certainly  wrong, 
being  based  on  the  Chronicler's  alterations  of  the 
text  in  2  S  8"*  20-*,  where  the  term  [nb  is  applied 
to  persons  who,  in  his  estimation,  were  not  quali- 
fied to  exercise  priestly  functions.  In  1  Ch  27** 
among  David's  counsellors  is  reckoned  'J.  son  of 
Benaiah,'  but  we  should  probably  read  with 
Bertheau  and  Graf,  '  Benaiah  son  of  J.'  2.  High 
priest  (the  first  who  is  so  styled  2  K  12'°)  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  and  Jehoash.  His 
marriage  with  the  princess  Jehosheba — the  only 
recorded  instance  of  such  a  union — possibly  con- 
ferred on  J.  a  status  which  enabled  him  the  better 
to  carry  out  his  designs.  The  careful  way  in  which 
the  deposition  of  Athaliah  was  planned,  and  the 
ipromptitude  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  was 
carried  ont,  coupled  with  the  historical  importance 
of  the  revolution  tlius  effected,  mark  J.  as  perhaps 
the  most  eminent  of  Aaron's  successors,  not  e.xcept- 
ing  Eli.  Like  Eli  he  was  virtually  king,  for  his 
influence,  which  was  necessarily  paramount  during 
the  minority  of  Jehoash,  was  naturally  exercised 
(2  K  12^  2  Ch  24^)  untU  his  death,  which  must 
have  been  quite  late  in  the  reign  (2  K  12*).  In 
the  time  of  the  Captivity  (Jer  29^)  he  is  alluded 
to  as  the  model  of  a  zealous  ecclesiastical  ruler. 
One  circumstance  there  is  which  may  seem  to 
modify  this  conception  of  him.  He  was  not  as 
eager  about  the  restoration  of  the  temple  faljric 
as  was  the  king ;  in  fact  he  received  a  rebuke  for 
hia  slackness  (2  K  12',  2  Ch  24»).  Josephus  (Ant. 
IX.  riii.  2)  attributes  the  high  priest's  supineness 
to  his  consciousness  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
proposed  tax,  but  more  probably  it  was  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  reforming  a  close  corporation,  such 
as  that  of  the  temple  priests,  even  by  such  a  chief 
as  J.  ;  especially  when  the  numerous  local  sanctu- 
aries, stilf  thought  legal,  diminished  their  revenues. 
Ace.  to  2  Ch  24'»-  "  J.  lived  to  the  age  of  130,  and 
received  the  unique  distinction  of  burial  in  the  royal 
sepulchres,  '  because  he  had  done  good  in  Israel, 
both  toward  God  and  toward  his  house.'  See 
Athaliah,  Jehoash.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOIAKIM  (0'p;'i.-i;,  t3'p;V,  o-p^'  '  J"  raiseth  np  ' ; 
Joakim,    1  Es    i".  as.  ss      ggg    gpg     gjj^    j,,  _ 

King  of  Judah,  second  son  of  Josiah  ( 1  Ch  3"). 


The  circumstances  under  which  this  prince 
succeeded  to  the  throne  were  the  first  and  most 
significant  indication  of  the  long  period  of  igno- 
minious subjection  ushered  in  by  the  defeat  of 
Josiah  by  Necho  at  Megiddo,  n.c.  609  or  610. 
Necho  emphasized  the  new  con<lition  of  things  by 
deposing  the  popular  Jehoahaz  in  favour  of  his 
elder  brother,  at  the  same  time  imposing  on  the 
latter  a  new  name,  Jehoiakim,  in  place  of  Eliakim. 
The  substitution  of  the  sacred  title  Jah  for  the 
ambiguous  El  was  probably  suggested  bj'  the 
young  prince  himself  ;  yet  the  change  of  name 
was,  none  the  less,  a  token  of  vassalage  (cf. 
2  K  24").  The  direct  history  of  this  reign  is 
brielly  summed  up  in  2  K  23»<-2,j',  2  Ch  3G'-» ;  but 
considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
writings  of  the  contemporary  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Habakkuk  (see  Jer  7-9.  10""»  14-17'"  18-20. 
201S-1K  25.  26.  35.  36.  45-46''''  47.  49). 

At  no  previous  epoch  was  Judah  in  a  more 
helpless  condition  of  religious  and  moral  decay. 
The  one  visible  result  of  Josiah's  reformation  was 
that  the  teiiijile  and  the  Law  were  regarded  as  a 
palladium,  and  that  the  Levitical  worship  was 
accurately  observed  (Jer  7*-=' 8"  IS").  But  with 
the  death  of  the  good  king  all  the  old  abominable 
idolatries  returned  in  full  force,  and  under  the 
highest  patronage,  both  of  the  king  and  the 
I)rinces,  who  from  this  time  forward  take  a  large 
share  of  the  government.  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
were  worshipped  in  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple  ;  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  again  liideous 
with  the  infant  sacrifices  to  Jlolech  ;  and  from  the 
city  -  roofs  incense  went  up  to  all  tlie  host  of 
heaven.  Cruelty,  corruption,  and  oppression 
flimrislied  unchecked,  for  the  people  had  '  in  their 
vi<:iousness  grown  hard.'  They  felt  and  averred 
'  there  is  no  hope.'  Of  such  a  nation  Jehoiakim 
was  the  representative  man.  In  the  terrible 
denunciation  (Jer  22""")  he  is  charged  with 
covetousness,  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood, 
oppression,  and  violence.  All  that  is  recorded  of 
hrm  bears  this  out.  He  erected  by  forced  labour 
(cf.  Hab  2""")  a  spacious  palace  '  cieled  with  cedar 
and  painted  with  vermilion,'  thus  (Jer  22'°)  vying 
with  Ahaz   (Bs,   cf.   2  K   16")  or  Ahab  (A,  cf. 

1  K  22^^).  He  relentlessly  pursued  and  murdered, 
with  marks  of  indignity,  the  prophet  Uriah  who 
had  denounced  him  (Jer  26**).  A  similar  fate  was 
well-nigh  shared  by  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer 
36").  He  cut  and  burnt  with  his  o^vn  hands  a 
roll  of  di\-ine  words,  similar  to  that  the  recitation 
of  which  caused  Josiah  to  rend  his  garments 
(Jer  36--) ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  covetousness, 

2  K  23*"  specially  notes  that  he  satisfied  the 
demands  of  his  suzerain  (LXX,  v.",  100  talents  of 
gold,  Syriac  and  Arabic  10  [so  also  certain  Greek 
cursives  and  the  Coraplutensian])  by  a  general  taxa- 
tion of  his  subjects,  not,  as  had  been  customary,  from 
the  treasuries  of  the  palace  or  the  temple.  Jos. 
{Ant.  X.  V.  2)  well  sums  up  his  character  as  'un- 
just and  malignant ;  neither  holy  towards  God 
nor  forbearing  towards  man.'  Ezk  19°",  in  which 
the  career  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  fate  of  his  son 
seem  combined  in  an  ideal  picture,  has  no  reference 
to  his  moral  qualities,  unless  we  adopt  the  KVm 
of  V.',  which  implies  a  charge  of  lasciviousness, 
irrelevant  here,  tiiough  probably  true  in  fact. 

Two  matters  in  connexion  with  this  reign  require 
special  mention — (a)  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  {b)  the  end  of  Jehoiakim. 

(a)  'The  pretensions  of  Egypt  to  the  empire  of 
Syria  were  finally  crushed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  battle  of  Carchemish,  B.C.  605  (2  K  24').  This 
battle  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer  25'  46'),  and  opened  up  Syria  to  the  Chal- 
dieans.  However,  they  had  not  yet  attacked 
Judipa    in     Jehoiakim's    Ji/th    year    (Jer    36*'  * 
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'eighth'  Bx,  'fifth'  AQ).  The  fast  then  pro- 
claimed by  the  whole  nation  in  the  9th  montli 
was  possibly  in  view  of  their  approach,  which  yet 
was  not  so  certain  that  one  couUl  safely  predict 
it.  Carchemish  is  on  the  Euplirates,  and  there 
were  many  important  places,  e.q.  Tyre,  to  be  re- 
duced before  the  Chaldxans  could  reach  Jerusalem. 
This  being  so,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Je- 
hoiakim's  third  year  as  stated  in  Dn  1'.  (Seder 
Olam  25  understands  this  of  the  third  year  of  his 
rebellion.)  The  dat«  assigned  in  Daniel  is  due  to 
a  mistaken  impression  (Dn  9-)  that  Jeremiah  had 
predicted  a  70  years'  duration  for  the  captivity  of 
Judah  (2Ch  30-'-«'  =  Ezr  !■  follows  Daniel);  but 
the  70  years  of  Jer  25"  29">  RV  refer  to  the  dura- 
tion of  Babylonian  supremac3',  beginning  from  the 
victory  at  Carchemish.  Moreover,  Ezekiel  (1'  40') 
reckons  the  captivity  of  Juilali  to  begin  with  that 
of  Jehoiacliin,  B.C.  597.  When  Nebuchadnezzar 
at  last  appeared  before  Jerusalem,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  carried  off  some  captives  (Berosus 
in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  xi.  1  ;  Dn  1^)  and  some  of  tlie 
temple  vessels  (2  Ch  36',  Dn  P).  It  is  certain  that 
J.  submitted  to  him,  but  rebelled  after  three 
years,  incited  by  tlie  Egyptians  (Joseplms).  Jer 
47'  possibly  refers  to  this.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
had  returned  to  Babj'lon,  did  not  at  lirst  think  it 
necessary  to  quell  this  revolt  in  person,  but  sent 
(2  K  24^  cf.  Jer  49',  Ezk  25^0,  Zeph  2')  some  of  his 
own  troops,  assisted  by  bands  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  to  harry  Judiea,  not  arriving  himself 
until  after  the  accession  of  Jehoiachin  (2  K  24"). 
To  this  interval  Jer  35  probably  belongs.  Now 
J.  reigned  eleven  years,  and  at  least  a  year  must 
be  allowed  to  elapse  between  his  revolt  and  his 
death,  so  that  the  first  Chaldtean  invasion  may  be 
dated  in  his  6th  or  7th  year.  Jos.  [Ant.  X.  vi.  1) 
places  it  in  the  8th  year  of  J.,  thus  making  Juda;a 
independent  of  Egj-pt  and  Babylon  alike  for  four 
years ;  but  tliis  is  at  variance  with  his  authority 
Berosus,  and  leaves  no  time  for  the  events  of 
2  K  24». 

(b)  The  death  of  Jehoiakim  is  veiled  in  obscurity. 
According  to  the  prophecy  (Jer  22'*- '"  36*'),  his 
dead  body  lay  un  buried  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  2  K  24', 
which  is  silent  as  to  liis  burial.  Jos.  [Ant.  X.  vi.  3) 
says  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  admitted  without 
resistance  into  Jerusalem  by  J.,  slew  him,  and 
'commanded  him  to  be  thrown  before  the  walls 
without  any  burial,'  and  took  3000  captives,  in- 
cluding Ezekiel  (cf.  Jer  52'') ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  not  arrive  until  after  J.'s  death.  We  may 
conjecture  that  J.  was  killed  in  a  sally  (Keil),  or 
more  probably  assassinated  by  his  indignant  sub- 
jects. The  LXX  of  2  Ch  36»,  which  is  here  very 
strange,  says  that  he  was  buried  in  the  garden  of 
Uzza  (cf.  2  K  21'«- »).  The  idea  that  he  was  brought 
captive  to  Babylon  rests  on  2  Ch  36",  which  is 
either  a  false  inference  from  Dn  P,  or  refers  to  an 
onfullilled  intention  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  on  his 
firtt  invasion,  or  to  Ezk  I9''' ",  which,  as  we  have 
•een,  refers  to  Jehoiachin,  although  the  preceding 
details  refer  to  his  father.  Jerome  (Qu.  lleb. 
2  Ch  36')  e^ plains  '  that  which  was  found  in  him  ' 
(1  Es  1*"  'his  uncleanness  and  impiety')  to  refer 
to  heathenish  marks  (forbidden  Lv  19^)  discovered 
on  his  dead  body.  See  Cuttings  in  the  Fle.sii, 
Tol.  i.  p.  SSS''.  The  legend  mentioned  by  Tlienius 
on  2  K  24'  (Stanley,  Jewish  Ch.  40),  that  the  name 
of  the  demon  Chodonazer  was  found  on  his  skin,  is 
merely  due  to  a  MS  confusion  of  this  note  with 
that  on  2  Ch  36'°,  where  Jerome  explains  the 
name  Nabu-chodonosor.  N.  J.  D.  WHITE. 

JEHOIARIB  (D-i^T  1  Ch  O'"  24',  elsewhere 
Joiarib,  2-y\'  'J'  pleadeth';   called   in  1  Mac  2' 


Joarib  [which  see]). — The  name  of  one  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  priests  ;  first  in  David's 
time  (1  Ch  24'),  but  seventeenth  in  the  time  of 
Zerubbabel  (Xeh  12*)  and  of  the  high  prie.st 
Joiakim  (Noli  12").  The  name  is  omitted,  prob- 
ably by  accident,  in  the  list  of  the  priests  that 
'sealed  to  the  covenant' (Neh  10).  'The  clan  is 
mentioned  among  those  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (ll'°),  where  read 
'  Jedaiah  and  Joiarib '  as  in  the  corresnonding  list 
1  Ch  9'"  (so  Cappellus  and  H.  E.  liyle).  The 
Maccabees  belonged  to  this  clan  (1  Mac  2' ;  Jos. 
Ant.  XJI.  vi.  1),  and  also  Josephus  (Life  1).  The 
Babylonian  Tahnud  substitutes  'Joiarib'  for 
'  Uarim  '  in  Ezr  2™= Neh  7*". 

N.  J.  D.  White. 
JEHONADAB  (nij'T  or  Jonadab  ^liV  '  he  wliom 
J'  has  impelled';  cf.  Ncdabiah  and  Nadab). — 1. 
Son  of  Shimeah,  DaWd's  brother,  and  the  friend  of 
Amaon  the  son  of  David.  He  is  described  as  '  a 
very  subtil  man'  (i.-fD  c;ri  &t<),  and  he  employed 
his  ingenuity  in  aiding  Amnon  to  carry  out  his 
intrigue  ag.amst  his  half-sist€r  Tamar  (2  S  13"). 
When,  at  the  assa.s.sination  of  Aranon,  an  exagger- 
ated report  readied  the  ear  of  DaWd  to  the  ell'ect 
that  Absalom  had  slain  all  the  king's  sons, 
Jonadab  was  the  first  to  gra-sp  the  true  state  of 
all'airs,  and  to  allay  the  king's  distress  by  his 
prompt  report  of  the  safety  ol  the  royal  princes 
(2S  IS"").  Both  AV  and  RV  give  his  name 
uniformly  as  Jonadab,  although  in  v.»  the  MT  has 
3-;;in;  Jehonadab.  2.  Son  of  Rechab,  of  the  clan  of 
tlie  Kenites  (1  Cli  2"),  and  formulator  of  the  rules 
wliicli  bound  his  descendants,  the  Rechabit«s,  to 
retain  a  nomadic  life,  living  in  tents  and  abstain- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  especially 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  u.se  of  its 
produce  (Jer  35 ;  see  Rechabites).  Jehonadab 
nourished  at  the  time  when  Jehu,  having  seized 
the  throne  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  was  under- 
taking the  extirpation  from  Israel  of  the  foreign 
worship  of  Ba'al-melVart.  He  appears  to  have 
been  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  measures 
adopted  by  Jehu  for  tlie  vindication  of  the  religion 
of  J ",  and  he  exhibited  his  sympathy  by  giving  his 
hand  to  the  new  king,  and  accompanying  Turn  in  his 
chariot  to  witness  the  final  destruction  of  the 
family  of  Ahab  at  Samaria,  and  the  ruse  by  which 
the  worshippers  of  Ba'al  were  entrapped  and  put 
to  death  (2  K  10'»-=').  Both  AV  and  RV  have 
Jonadab  in  all  the  passages  of  Jer,  although  that 
is  the  reading  of  MT  (a-jji-)  only  in  35«'  '»• ". 

C.  F.  BlTRNEV. 

JEHONATHAN  (ipjV-i;  'J'  has  given').— A  more 
exact  renderin-;  of  the  name  usually  represented 
in  English  as  Jonathan.  In  RV  this  form  occurs 
twice.  1.  2  Ch  17'.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  out 
by  Jeboshaphat  with  the  book  of  the  law  to 
teach  the  people  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  2.  Neh 
12".  The  head  of  the  priestly  family  of  She- 
maiah  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  tue  son  of  Jeshua. 
Here  the  longer  form  serves  to  distinguish  this 
name  from  the  shorter  Jonathan  =  |pii"  in  vv. "•  ". 
In  AV  Jehonathan  is  found  also  in  1  Ch  27"  of 
the  son  of  Uzziah,  who  was  over  certain  treasuries 
or  storehouses  in  the  time  of  David  (RV  Jona- 
than). H.  A.  White. 

JEHORAM  or  JORAM  (c-)Vt,  o-j'i'  'J"  is  exalted'). 
RV  retains  Joram  for  .Ichoram,  2  K  9"'*'. 

1,  King  of  l^■rllel.  He  «as  second  son  of  Ahab, 
and  succcedeil  his  brother  Ahaziah,  2  K  3'  (on  the 
inter|«>lated  date  in  2  K  1"  see  AhaziaH,  No.  1). 
The  compiler  of  Kings  evidently  inti'nde<l  to  refer 
to  him  all  the  notices  of  the  king  of  Israel  whicl* 
occur  in  the  Actji  of  Kli^lia  ;  but  a.«  Eli-<lia  mir- 
vivcil  .1.  43  years,  it  is  poN^-ibli'  that  in  sonii'  case* 
at  k'lust  other  kings  were  originally  intended  (M 
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Ewald,  HI  iv.  87).  Terrified  probably  by  his 
brother's  fate,  lie  be;,'an  his  rci^jn  by  putting  away 
the  pillar  of  Baal  that  Ahab  had  made  ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  2  K  9*"  lO'*"  that  the  forei-;n  cult 
was  still  continued  in  the  country,  tlirouj;h  the 
inlluence  of  Jezebel,  and  with  the  connivance  of  J. 
himself,  whose  secret  disloyalty  is  severely  ex- 
posed by  Elisha  (2  K  3'»-  ").  Consistently  with 
this,  a  tone  of  profane  sarcasm,  and  of  scarcely 
veiled  antagonism,  may  be  detected  in  his  use  of 
the  sjicrcd  name  J" (2  KS'"-  "O''-'',  where  read  with 
Ewald  'king'  iSd  for  'messenger'  "n'?"),  a  tone 
re-echoed  by  his  courtiers  (7''').  Immediately  on 
his  accession  .1.  took  steps  to  suppress  the  revolt 
of  Mesha,  which  was  now  a  matter  of  two  years' 
standing.  He  obtained  the  aid  of  his  father's 
ally,  the  compliant  Jehoshaphat,  who  may  have 
desired  to  chastise  Moab  for  their  invasion  of 
Judah  (2  Ch  20).  J.  was  entertained  at  Jerusalem 
(Jos.  Avt.  IX.  iii.  1).  The  route  chosen  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  king  of  Judah,  though  not  the 
most  direct  from  Samaria,  had  the  triple  advan- 
tage of  securing  the  co-operation  and  loyalty  of 
Edom,  avoiding  the  hostile  Syrian  and  Anmionite 
territory,  and  attacking  Moab  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  expedition  was  barren  of  result. 
Before  Moab  was  reached,  the  army  would  have 
perished  from  thirst  but  for  the  miracle  wrought 
through  Elislia  in  deference  to  Jehoshaphat.  The 
MiKiliites  were  routed,  but  were  not  subdued. 
The  desjierate  man  who  '  gave  his  firstborn  for  his 
transgression  'on  the  wall  of  Kirhareseth succeeded 
thereby  in  disheartening  the  besiegers,  who,  it  is 
obscurely  hinted,  felt  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
roused  against  themselves,  the  indirect  authors  of 
so  unnatural  a  deed,  and  the  allies  retired,  having 
failed  to  realize  any  lasting  advantage.  Assuming 
that  2  K  4-8">  belong  to  tbis  reign,  the  following 
matters  of  public  importance  may  be  gleaned  from 
them.  Elisha  claims  to  have  interest  with  the 
king  and  the  captain  of  the  host  (4")-  He  gives 
information  to  the  king  of  the  secret  plans  of  the 
Sj-rians  (6*'").  A  Syrian  army  penetrates  to 
Dothan,  and  is  led  by  Elisha  to  Samaria.  He 
dissuades  the  king  from  an  ungenerous  impulse  to 
kill  them,  and  so  procures  a  temporary  cessation 
of    the    Syrian  incursions  (6"'''').      Benhadad   in 

Serson  besieges  Samaria ;  the  inhabitants  are  re- 
uced  to  the  horrible  straits  foretold  Lv  26^, 
Dt  28",  and  a  second  time  the  power  of  J"  is  vindi- 
cated by  Elisha  and  the  siege  raised  (6""7).  This  in- 
vasion may  have  occurred  during  the  seven  years' 
famine  foretold  by  Elisha  8'  (alluded  to  4M).  The 
visit  of  Naaman  (5''*)  should  probably  be  placed 
after  this  (compare  5"  8*).  Notwithstanding  these 
constant  attacKs  from  Syria,,  J.  seems  to  have 
been  a  vigorous  monarch  (Spaffr-fipiot,  Jos.  Ant.  IX. 
ii.  2).  On  the  death  of  Benhadad  he  deemed  the 
opportunity  a  favourable  one  to  renew  the  attempt 
to  recover  Ramoth-gilead  at  which  Ahab  had 
fallen.  Ahaziah  of  Judah  helped  him  (8^-  ^),  and 
the  town  was  taken  (9"),  but  in  the  attack  J. 
received  arrow  wounds  (Jos.)  which  necessitated 
his  return  to  Jezreel,  the  army  remaining  to 
hdld  the  town  (9''").  No  long  time  elapsed  when 
Jehu  was  seen  approaching  Jezreel.  The  mysteri- 
ous non-return  of  his  messengers  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  sick  man.  With  all  his  mother's 
vigour  he  roused  himself,  and  sallied  forth  eager 
to  hear  what  strange  news  the  captain  of  the  host 
might  be  bringing.  The  brutal  reply  of  Jehu  to 
his  inquiry  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions,  and 
the  king  had  barely  time  to  warn  his  royal  kins- 
man of  his  danger  when  he  fell,  pierced  by  the 
arrow  of  Jehu,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Naboth.  The 
curse  of  Elijah  (1  K  21")  was  beginning  to  find 
fulfilment. 
2.    King  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoshaphat.     The 


history  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  2  K  S'"",  2Ch21. 
It  opens  with  a  chronological  dilliculty.  He  ii 
sai<l  in  2  K  8"  to  have  begun  to  rui^'u  in  the  fifth 
year  of  .lehoram  of  Israel.  A  comparison  of  1  K  22** 
and  2  K  3'  implies  that  this  would  be  two  yearg 
before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  accounts 
for  the  insertion  'Jehoshaphat  being  tlmn  king  of 
Judah,'  the  spuriousness  of  wliicTi  is  strongly 
vouched  (see  QPJi).  The  interpolation  in  2  K  1'' 
is  discussed  under  Ahaziaii  i.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  genuineness  of  these  notes  of  time  ar« 
obliged  to  suppose  that  ho  was  twice  made  viceroy 
by  Jehoshaphat,  i.e.  in  the  17tli  and  23rd  years  of 
that  king's  reign.  The  m.arriage  of  ,1.  with  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  had  probably 
seemed  to  Jehoshaphat  a  masterly  stroke  of  con- 
ciliatorj'  policy.  In  the  event,  Iiowever,  it  had 
the  most  di.sastrous  effect  on  Jud.ah.  The  strong 
character  of  Athaliah  easily  inlhicnced  for  evil 
both  her  husband  and  son  (2  K  8'"- '•"),  and,  as 
before  in  the  case  of  Abijam  (1  K  1.5*),  nothing  but 
the  divine  promise  to  David  siived  the  favoured 
tribe  from  tlic  ruin  natur.'illy  consequent  on 
corruiition  and  idolatry.  The  most  important 
event  in  this  reign,  and  the  only  one  recorded  in 
Kings,  is  the  fullilment  of  Gn  27'"'  in  the  final 
revolt  of  Edom,  which  had  been,  more  or  less,  a 
dependency  of  Judah  since  David's  time  (2  S  8"). 
The  narrative  (8^')  of  Jehoram's  attein]it  to  recover 
Edom  is  obscure  and  probably  corrujit.  For 'to 
Zair'  I'l's,  which  is  otherwise  unknown,  Vulg.  has 
'to  Seir,'  Seira  =  -i've(B  i'eiiip,  A  oni.).  Griitz  con- 
jectured '  Zoar'  ni's,  but  Zoar  is  in  Moab.  2  CI  21' 
substitutes  '  with  his  captains '  vic'-c;'.  The  rest  of 
the  verse  seems  to  imply  that  J.  was  surrounded 
by  tlie  Edomites  by  night,  and  cut  his  way 
through,  but  with  loss  and  discomtiture  (see  QPB). 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  dillerent  quarter,  the 
South-West,  Libnah  revolted,  possibly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Philistine  invasion  (2  Ch  21"'-  "). 
The  Chronicler,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Libnah 
was  a  priestly  city  (Jos  21"),  assigns  as  the  cause 
'  because  he  nad  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  God  of  his 
fathers.'  The  town  was  not  permanently  lost  (see 
2  K  19»).  We  learn  from  2  Ch  21=*  that  on  his 
accession  J.  put  to  death  amongst  others  his  six 
brethren,  to  whom  their  father  had  given  great 
gifts  and  fenced  cities  (cf.  2  Ch  11^).  The  defec- 
tion to  idolatry,  which  is  implied  in  Kings,  i* 
detailed  in  2  Cli  21",  where  he  appears  as  a  re- 
ligious persecutor.  This  is  followed  by  a  denuncia- 
tory letter  from  Elijah  vr."'",  a  joint  invasion  by 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  who,  if  they  did  not 
actually  capture  Jerusalem  (so  Keil),  sacked  the 
palace,  and  carried  off  all  his  sons  but  one,  w."-  ". 
The  narrative  concludes  with  his  miserable  and 
unregretted  death,  dishonourable  burial,  and  ex- 
clusion from  the  royal  sepulchres  (contrast  2  K  8**). 
A  serious  chronological  difficulty  is  involved  in  the 
mention  of  Elijah  s  letter  to  Jehoram.  But  for 
this  statement,  one  would  naturally  infer  that 
Elijah's  translation  had  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat.  (a)  It  is  narrated  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Ahaziah,  and  so  Seder  Olnm,  xvii.  45, 
places  it  in  the  second  year  of  Ahaziah  of  Israel. 
(4)  Elisha  began  to  exercise  prophetical  functions 
under  Jehoshaphat,  2  K  3.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  done  so  before  his  master's  departure,  2  K  2'- ". 
(c)  2  K  3"  obviously  means  that  Elijah  was  no 
longer  on  earth.  In  reply  it  may  be  urged  that 
there  is  no  note  of  time  in  2  K  2,  and  that  it  is 
placed  in  its  present  position  merely  to  complete 


the  history  of  Elijah.  This  seems  more  plau.'sible 
than  the  suggestion  of  Kimchi,  adopted  by  Keil, 
that  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  Elijah,  before  his 


translation,  J.'s  wickedness,  and  that  then  Elijah 
wrote  this  letter,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  king 
at  the  proper  time  ;  just  as  Elijah  himself  anointed 
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Hazael  and  Jehu  by  Elislia's  instrumentality  (see 
AViu).  Kennicott  cuts  the  knot  by  conjecturing 
'  Elisha' for  '  Elijah  '  in  2  Ch  il'-. 

3.  A  priest,  one  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the  Law,  2  Ch  17'. 

N.  J.  D.  Whitk. 

JEHOSHABEATH.— See  Jehosheba. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (ocyi.T  'J"  hath  judged").  1. 
King  of  Juduh,  son  of  Asa.  This  reign  marks  a 
new  departure  in  the  mutual  relations  of  Judah 
and  Israel.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  standing 
feud  between  the  two  kingdoms  (I  K  14*  15'- ""), 
but  'J.  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Israel' 
(1  K  2i").  The  immediate  object  of  this  policy 
was  doubtless  to  enable  the  whole  Hebrew  race, 
hitherto  weakened  by  internecine  wars,  to  co- 
operate against  their  common  enemies.  Possibly, 
also,  J.  cherished  a  hope  that  the  marriage  of  his 
heir  Jehoram  with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  by  which  the  political  alliance  was  now 
cementeu,  might,  in  the  future,  load  to  a  peaceful 
re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon.  The  actual  result,  however,  of  this 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Omri  brought  to  J. 
little  credit  in  his  relations  witli  foreign  powers  ; 
while  at  home,  in  the  following  reigns,  it  led  to  a 
recrudescence  of  Baal  worsliip,  and  indirectly  to 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah  (2  K  U',  cf.  2  Ch  2I«- ").  Tliere  is  little 
told  directly  of  J.  in  Kings  (1  K  2-2"»).  He  com- 
pleted the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanitish  abomina- 
tions begun  by  Asa,  1  K  15'^.  Edora  was  so  com- 
pletely subject  to  him  that  although  it  had  a  king 
(2  K  3  pasMm),  yet  he  was  merely  a  nominee 
('  deputy'  3S3)  of  the  king  of  Judah.  Hence,  when 
Eilom  revolted  in  the  next  reign  (2  K  8*"),  it  is 
sii^nificantlv  said  they  '  made  a  king  over  them- 
selves.' Edom  being  thus  a  va.ssal  state,  J. 
had  access  to  the  seaport  of  Ezion-geber,  and 
attemijted  to  revive  Solomon's  trade  with  Ophir 
(cf.  1  K  9*) ;  but  the  fleet  was  wrecked  when  start- 
ing on  the  first  voyage,  and  J.  was  so  disheartened 
that  he  declined  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
Ahaziah  of  Israel  in  order  to  renew  the  attempt. 
In  2  Ch  20"''-  the  good  king's  misfortune  is  repre- 
sented as  a  punisliment  for  his  having  made  a 
commercial  alliance  with  Ahaziah  ;  and  the 
destination  of  the  ships  is  not  Ophir,  but  Tarshish. 
Both  here  and  in  2  Ch  9"  tlie  Chronicler  mis- 
understands the  term  'ships  of  Tarshish.'  What- 
ever else  we  know  from  Kings  about  J.  is  found 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  To  the  strong-willed 
monarchs  of  Oniri's  line  J.  serves  as  a  foil. 
They  profited  by  the  alliance  witli  Judah. 
When  .Vliab  desires  to  recover  Kamoth-gilead,  or 
Jehoram  Moab,  J.  is  ready  with  his  set  formula 
of  aoiuiescence  ( 1  K  22*,  2  K  3').  He  is  extremely 
scrupulous  to  inquire  of  a  prophet  of  J",  and  is  not 
satislii'il  with  an  oracle  which  purports  to  come 
from  Adonai  (I  K  22*',  2  K  3");  yet  he  seems 
quite  unaftected  when  his  ally  is  denounced, 
whether  by  Micaiali  or  Elisha.  He  is  even  per- 
suaded to  risk  liis  own  life  to  save  that  of  Ahab 
(1  K  22»).  From  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  17-2ii)  we 
learn  much  more  respecting  J.'s  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Judah.  J.  begins  his  reign  with  de- 
fensive measures  against  Israel  (IT'- ').  Hii  early 
piety  is  rewarded,  like  that  of  David  (1  Ch  29^) 
and  Solomon  (2  Ch  1"),  with  '  riches  and  honour  in 
abundance'  (17'  IS').  He  then  sendaa  commission, 
consisting  of  primus,  Levites,  and  priests,  to  teach 
*Mii?  book  of  llif  law  of  the  Lord  in  the  cities  of 
Juilali.  (Jixlliniss  at  home  is  followed  by  |H';ue 
abroad.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians,  so  trouble- 
some to  Jehoram  (21''),  bring  tribute.  J.  raises  a 
standing  army,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Asa 
(2Ch  14»),  of  over  1,100,(X)0  men  (IT""*).  Ewald 
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tliinks  that  this  incredible  number  refers  to  th« 
entire  male  population,  but  seel"'".  The  Chronicler 
then  (ch.  18),  contrary  to  the  plan  of  his  work, 
gives  a  long  extract  from  the  history  of  Israel — 
Ahab's  expedition  to  Ramoth-gileaif — because  of 
the  share  J.  took  in  it.  There  are  few  variations 
of  any  interest  except  the  needless  addition  in 
V."  '  and  the  Lord  helped,'  etc.  It  was  surely  by 
J.'s  accent,  when  he  'cried  out,'  that  the  Syrian 
captains  'saw  that  he  was  not  the  king  of  Israel.' 
On  his  return,  J.  is  rebuked  for  '  helping  the 
wicked'  by  the  prophet  Jehu  (cf.  2  Ch  15-  10'). 
He  then  provides  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice  by  appointing  local  judges  in  every  fenced 
city  (19*),  and  two  courts  of  appeal,  ecclesiastiial 
and  civil,  in  Jerusalem,  v.*,  consisting  of  Levites, 
priests,  and  leading  nobles,  presided  over  respect- 
ively by  the  high  priest  and  'the  ruler  of  the 
house  of  Judah'  (cf.  Dt  1"  16"*  17»).  The 
Chronicler  does  not  relate  J.'s  campai^  with 
Jehoram  of  Israel  against  Moab  (2  K  3,  avu 
Jehoram  1),  but  he  gives  in  ch.  20  an  account  of  a 
more  complete  deliverance  from  Moab,  Edora,  and 
Amnion.  In  this  story  there  are  two  dillicukics. 
(a)  The  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Seir,  w."''=^(in  v.'  read 
with  Targ.  'Edomites'  for  'Ammonites,'  see 
RVm),  are  here  joined  with  Moab  against  Judah, 
whereas  in  2  K  3  they  not  only  join  their  suzerain 
J.  in  his  attack  on  Moab,  but  are  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  that  people  (2  K  3*).  (6)  The  abject 
terror  of  J.  at  this  crisis  (see  esp.  vv.'-  '■')  is  quite 
unaccountable,  if  he  really  possessed  a  tithe  of  the 
army  described  in  17'  •.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ewald  (///  iv.  56  n.  2)  fairly  argues  that  'the 
valley  of  Jeho.shaphat'(Jl  3^- '-),  which  he  identifies 
with  the  Wady  Bereikut  ( =  Beracah),  implies  some 
great  victory  of  that  king.  He  dates  this  event 
at  the  beginning  of  J.  s  reign,  and  thereby 
accounis  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Edom, 
implied  in  Kings.  The  prayer  of  J.  on  this 
occasion  has  a  remarkable  reference  to  Solomon  s 
prayer  1  K  S"-",  and  to  Dt  2*-'-">,  iust  as  the 
speech  of  Jahaziel  has  to  Ex  14"-  ".  2.  The 
recorder  or  chronicler  in  the  reigns  of  David 
(2  S  8'«  20-*,  1  Ch  18")  and  Solomon  (1  K  4»).  3. 
One  of  Solomon's  twelve  coiiimi.ssariat  officers, 
1  K  4".  4.  Father  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel,  2  K 
9^-  ".  N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF  (crrVT  PTV,  /t«\a» 
'luacLtpdr,  I'nl/U  Jusnpliat). — This  valley  (anek)'  is 
mentioned  muUr  the  name  of 'Jehoshaphat '  only 
by  the  prophet  .(oel  (3  [Heb.  4]  ^  ■').  The  circum- 
stances related  by  the  prophet  concerning  the  'day 
of  the  Loiii)'  are  matters  of  theological  contro- 
versy which  it  would  bo  outside  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  enter  into,  but  the  imagery  rests  upon 
a  geographical  basis  whatever  may  be  the  symbolical 
import. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  name 
Ls  only  an  imaginarj-  one  due  to  its  significance, 
'J"  jiidgetir  (Orelli  in  Strack  u.  Zrtckler,  Kgf. 
Kamin.  on  .fuel,  I.e.  ;  Micliaelis,  liibil  fiir  I'nge- 
lilirtcn,  Homarks  on  Joel).  The  name  may  have 
been  use<l  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  victory 
of  king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  united  forces  of  the 
heathen  of  several  nations  (2  Ch  20'"  ),  children  of 
Aiiimon,  Moab,  and  .Mount  Seir,  which  resulted  to 
him  in  a  bloodless  victorj'  over  his  enemies,  and  his 
triumphant  return  from  the  valley  of  Blessing. 

There  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus  aa 
to  the  valley  .separating  the  temple  mount  from 
Olivet  being  called  the  valley  of  Jelioshaphat  ;  but 
early  in  the  4lli  cent,  it  is  called  so,  and  the  name 
has  continued  among  ChrLstians,  Jews,  and  sub- 

*  On  the  poMibtltty  that  thi*  t«rm  could  b«  applied  to  the 
valley  of  the  A'lJron  (eleewhcro  always  called  nahal,  *  torrent, 
valley,'  •  wady  ■),  M*  Urivu'i  oota  so  Jl  t< 
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seiiuently  Moslems,  np  to  the  present  day.  The 
unkiiuwn  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (A.D.  333)  says,  '  For 
one  going  to  the  gate  which  is  on  the  east,  that 
he  may  ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  is  the 
valley  which  is  called  Jehoslmphat'  (Itin.  Hieros.). 
Euseloius  and  Jerome  (A.D.  330-400)  give  the  .«ame 
account  {OS'  272.  89 ;  145.  13).  Eucherius  (427- 
440)  says,  '  Near  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the 
temple,  on  the  east,  is  Geennon  or  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat'  {Ant.  Mart.  xvii.  ;  see  also  Roland, 
Pal.  p.  356).  Theodorus  (c.  530),  speaking  of  Jeru- 
salem, says,  '  There  is  the  valley  of  Josaphat. 
There  the  Lord  will  judge  the  just  .and  the  sinful.' 
Arculf  (c.  680)  speaks  of  the  hrook  Cedron  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  {Early  Travels,  p.  4). 
Willihald  (721),  Bernard  (867),  SaewniU  (1102), 
Maundeville  (1322),  and  Maundrell  (1697)  all  men- 
tion the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  Ij'ing  between 
Jerusalem  and  Olivet  {Early  Travels,  p.  469).  Theo- 
dorieus  (1172)  states  that  'torrens  Cedron  et  vallis 
Josaphat '  lies  between  Moriah  and  Olivet.  John 
of  Wurzburg(c.  1213)  says, '  Propejuxta  Jerusalem, 
sub  iSalamonis  regia  in  accubitu  in  valle  Jo.saphat 
natatoria  Siloara.'  The  author  of  Citez  de  Jheru- 
sahm  (1187)  states  that  the  valley  of  Josaphat  is 
to  the  east,  between  Olivet  and  Alount  Zion.  See 
further,  art.  KiDRON  (The  Bkook). 

According  to  modern  Je^^■ish  tradition,  the  valley 
between  the  temple  mount  and  Olivet  is  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
Jew  IS  to  find  a  grave  there  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
llohj  Lands,  p.  290).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (A.D. 
1170)  calls  this  valley  Jehosaphat.  Some  of  tlxe 
Kabbins  have  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
buried  in  the  Holy  Land  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
resurrection  preceding  the  Messiah's  reign  on 
earth,  and  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,  have  to  roll  back  again  under 
ground  to  Palestine  (J.  Nicholaus,  de  Scjmlt.  Heb.). 

The  'Aven  Shetyeh  apj^ears  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  rock  projecting  three  fingers'  breadth 
above  the  floor  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  covering  a 
cavity  which  was  regarded  as  the  mouth  of  the 
'abyss,'  reverenced  as  the  centre  and  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  having  the  inett'able  name  of 
God  inscribed  upon  it.  Rabbi  Scliwartz  {Das 
//fiiYtj/e  iarerf)  identifies  this  stone  with  the  Sakhrah 
It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  these  Jewish 
traditions  are  the  origin  of  the  sacredness  which 
the  Mohammedans  have  attached  to  the  Sakhrah 
{PEFSt,  1875-76). 

In  the  tract  MiddCth,  Rabbi  Elieser  ben-Jacob 
said  concerning  the  Watergate,  'Through  it  the 
water  proceeded  out,  and  in  future  it  will  issue 
from  under  the  threshold.'  The  Talmud  teaclies 
that  there  was  a  canal  which  brought  water  to 
the  sanctuary  from  the  fountain  of  Etam  (Jems. 
Yoma,  iii.  fof.  41  at  Maim  Baith  Haimnukdask,  v. 
15).  Rashi  thinks  Etam  may  have  been  the  same 
as  Nephtoah  (Jos  15').  The  Moslems  have  a  de- 
scription of  '  tlie  day  of  the  Lord '  which  was  prob- 
ably given  by  Mohammed  as  one  of  the  first  of  his 
'evelations,  from  which  the  following  verses  are 
extracted  {Koran,  81) : — 

'In  the  name  of  the  all-merciful  God  a  day 
shall  come  when  the  svm  shall  be  shrouded  and  the 
stars  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

'  When  the  water  of  the  ocean  shall  boil,  and 
the  souls  of  the  dead  again  be  united  to  their 
bodies. 

'  When  the  heavens  will  pass  away  like  a  scroll, 
and  hell  will  bum  fiercely,  and  the  joys  of  paradise 
will  be  made  manifest. 

'  On  that  day  shall  every  soul  make  known  that 
which  it  hath  performed.' 

The  day  of  resurrection  will  be  preceded  by 
signs  and  portents  in  heaven  and  earth,  wars  and 
tumults,  a  universal  decay  of  faith,  the  advent  of 


Antichrist,  the  issuing  forth  of  Gog  and  Magog  to 
de.-;olate  the  worhl.  Every  human  ucing  will  tliei 
be  put  upon  his  trial  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  employed  his  faculties,  and  the  good  and 
evil  actions  of  his  life.  The  whole  a.sseml>led 
multitude  will  have  to  follow  Mohammed  across 
the  bridge  al-Hir^t,  as  fine  as  the  edge  of  a 
scimitar,  which  crosses  the  g\ilf  of  Jeheimam  or 
hell.  Jehennara  is  a  region  fraught  with  nil  kinds 
of  horrors  (W.  Irving,  Life  of  Mahomet).  The 
bridge  al-Sirdt  that  will  be  extended  on  the  day 
of  judgment  between  heaven  and  hell  is  to  start 
from  Jerusalem,  and  the  pilgrim  is  shown  a 
column,  built  horizontally  into  the  wall  [of  the 
Ilnram  esh-Sherif],  which  is  to  form  its  first  pier. 
The  holy  rock  [of  the  H.  rsh-Sherif]  is  one  of  the 
rocks  of  paradise ;  it  stands  on  a  palm  tree, 
bencatli  which  fiows  one  of  the  rivers  of  par.adise. 
The  Sakhrah  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
day  of  resurrection  the  angel  Israfil  will  stand 
upon  it  to  blow  the  last  trump ;  beneath  it  is  the 
source  of  every  drop  of  sweet  water  that  flows  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  (Besant  and  Palmer,  Jeru- 
salem). The  column  called  et-Tarik  (de  Saulcy)  or 
al-Sirdt  (Ali  Bey,  Merj  ed-Din,  BFS  part  ii.)  juts 
out  from  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif, 
overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (Gchennam, 
Jehoshaphat),  and  on  it  may  be  seen  devout 
Moslems  in  the  early  morning  practising  the  first 
step  into  paradise. 

The  Mo.slem  names  for  the  valley  between  the 
IJaram,  esh-Shcrtf  and  Mount  Olivet  are  Wddy 
Jahannum,  IK.  Sitti  Maryam  (from  'the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin  '),  W.  Jushafat  or  Shafat  (Seetzen),  W. 
JehishAfat  (Robinson),  \V.  cl-Jos. 

In  addition  to  this  valley  parting  Jerusalem 
from  Olivet  being  called  Jeho.sliaphat,  the  name 
also  occurs  in  or  adjacent  to  the  valley.  In  the 
time  of  Arculf  (c.  680)  tlie  tower  of  .lehoshaphat  was 
shown  in  the  valley  near  the  church  of  St.  M.iry. 
In  the  time  of  Maundrell  (c.  1697)  the  present 
so-called  tomb  of  Jehoshaphat  went  by  the  same 
name  (Early  Travels,  p.  468).  In  Citez  de  Jheru- 
salcm  (c.  1187)  there  is  the  street  of  Josafas,  lead- 
ing through  the  Josafas  g.ate  (present  St.  Stephen's 
gate)  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  John  of 
WUrzburg  (c.  1213)  also  speaks  of  the  gates  of 
Josafat  leading  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  of  the  monument  of  king  Josaphat  '  from 
which  the  valley  was  named.' 

LiTERATURB.— In  ndditioD  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  the  reader  niav  consult  Baedekcr-Socin,  Pat.^  93  ;  Neu- 
bauer,  Grfo?.  du  Talmud,  61  (. ;  Robinson,  niU^  i.  208  ff.; 
Driver,  Joel  and  Amos,  est.;  Nowack,  El.  Proph.  108;  Ben- 
linger,  Heb.  Arch.  41.  C.  WaRREN. 

JEHOSHEBA  (yjr^n;  2  K  IV,  Jehoshabeath, 
nfisnn;  2  Ch  22"  'J"  is  an  oath.'  Stanley,  JervLih 
Ch.,  Lect.  35,  compares  the  variants  Elisheba  and 
'EXiffa^^T).  —  She  was  daughter  of  Jehoram  of 
Judah,  but  not  of  Athaliah,  according  to  Jos. 
{Ant.  IX.  vii.  1  ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on2Ch21").  On 
the  death  of  her  half-brother  Ahaziah,  she  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  Davidic  stock  by 
concealing  the  infant  Jehoash  in  a  lumber-room 
of  the  palace  (RVm).  She  seems  to  have  had 
apartments  in  '  the  house  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  in  the 
temple  precincts  ;  and,  according  to  the  Chronicler, 
was  wife  of  Jehoiada.  This  is  the  only  recorded 
instance  of  the  intermarriage  of  a  high  priest  with 
a  princess  of  the  royal  house,  but  probably  it  was 
no  very  extraordinary  distinction  (cf.  1  Iv  4"-''). 
See  Athaliah,  Jehoash,  Jehoiada. 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JEHOSHOA,  JEHOSHUAH.— The  AV  has  fol- 
lowed the  Geneva  Bible  in  spelling  Joshua's  nama 
once  (Nu  13'")  Jehoshua.  In  1  Ch  7"  the  trans- 
lators of  AV  have  again  followed  the  Gen.  Bible, 


JEHOVAH 
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but  have  aUded  an  h  by  inadvertence,  giving  the 
unique  and  wTong  form  Jehoshuah.  Kv  has 
restored  Joshua  in  both  places. 

JEHOVAH.— See  God,  p.  199*. 

JEHOYAH-JIREH  (n^n;  mn-).— In  Gn  22"  the 
name  given  to  the  place  at  which  Abraham  sacri- 
ficed the  ram  instead  of  his  son.  The  name  means 
'  J"  seeth,'  i.e.  (cf.  16"  '  Thou  art  a  God  of  seeivfj ' ; 
also  E.x  3',  Ps  35^  etc.)  sees  the  needs  of  His 
servants,  and  relieves  them  accordingly  ;  but  there 
is,  no  doubt,  an  allusion  at  the  same  time  to  the 
sense  which  the  same  verb  ha.s  in  v.*  '  God  will  see 
for  himself  (i.e.  look  out,  provide  ;  so  1  S  I6''  ") 
the  lamb  for  a  bumt-oirering.'  A  ditlicultj',  how- 
ever, arises  in  conne.vion  with  the  followmg  ex- 
planatory clause,  which  is  partly  ambiguous,  and 
partly  does  not  correspond,  as  it  would  be  expected 
to  do,  with  the  name  to  which  it  is  attached  :  '  so 
that  it  is  said  today,  .int  ni.r  in^  "  in  the  mount  of 
J'  nxy."'  The  '  mount  of  J"'  is  a  designation  of 
the  temple-hill  (Is  2'  30^,  Ps  24^),  and  the  tense  of 
'  is  said '  shows  that  the  reference  is  to  something 
that  was  said  habitually  (cf.  Gn  10""),  so  that  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  clause  preserves  some  proverb 
in  connexion  with  the  Temple.  If  the  clause 
stood  by  itself,  it  would  be  most  naturally  ren- 
dered 'In  the  mount  of  J"  one  is  seen  (appears),' 
i.e.  men,  people,  appear, — the  reference  being  to 
the  custom  of  visitmg  the  Temple  at  pilgrimages 
('  appear,'  as  Ex  23",  1  S  1",  Ps  84')  ;  but  this  ren- 
dering could  only  be  ado]>ted  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  connexum  with  the  i)receding  clause  was 
of  a  purely  verbal  nature.  Other  renderings  are 
'  in  the  mount  of  J"  it  is  seen"  (i.e.  provided),  or 
'he  [J*]  is  .seen  (appears),'  or  (Ew.,  Del.,  Keil, 
Dillm.,  Kautzsch-Socin)  'in  the  mount  (where)  J" 
aiijicars'  (the  sentence  in  this  case  being  incora- 
jilete,  as  10'"'). t  It  is  objected  to  the  first  of  these 
renderings  that  the  Niim.  of  tnt  does  not  occur  in 
the  sense  of  '  be  provided  '  ;  but  if  '  see  '  can  be  used 
absolutely  (41")  in  the  sense  of  '  look  out,'  it  does 
not  seem  impossible  that  '  be  seen  '  might  be  useil 
similarly;  still,  it  is  true  that,  if  the  proverb  had 
once  an  independent  existence,  this  would  not  be 
a  natural  or  obvious  sense  for  the  verb  to  have. 
In  the  two  other  renderings,  the  connexion  of  the 
proverb  with  the  name  '  Jchovah-jireh'  depends 
upon  the  double  sense  of  the  word  '  see  '  :  J"  '  sees' 
the  needs  of  those  who  come  to  worship  before 
Him  on  Zion,  and  then  'is  seen,'  i.e.  reveals  Him- 
self to  them  by  answering  their  prayers,  and 
supplying  their  wants  :  His' seeing,' in  other  words, 
takes  practical  ell'ect  in  a  '  being  seen.'t  On  the 
nliole,  unless  the  first  suggestion  made  above  be 
adopted,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  explana- 
tion of  the  pa.ssage. 

With  changes  of  the  punctuation,  other  render- 
ings become  possible,  though  the  general  sense 
rciiiaina  the  same:  as  'In  (he  mountain  (in;)  J" 
a[ipcareth  '  §  (cf.  LXX,  iv  rip  Pp«  Ki/mos  uipffri')  ;  '  In 
the  mountain  J"  seeth  or  will  see  {^V): ''  ic;  :  so 
Pesh.  and  Vulg. ,  as.similating  the  verb  to  that  in 
clause  a).  The  two  clauses  might  also  l)e  a.ssiniil- 
•ted   by   vocalizing  the   second    element    of    the 

•The  lenie  (u  In  'J"  scclh')  exTrfasinir  what  ia  habitual. 
The  futures  of  AV,  RV  aro  (aa  oftt-n)  niiAlruilinjf. 

t  This  last  rond.,  thouirh  of  courae  p««il>le  formally  (GCS.-K. 
I  165/;  Dav.  (  2!)),  I0  not,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  ortt^r  .n.T 
nwT,  very  probable  (.nin*  .iKT.  1.^3  is  what  would  be  expected) : 
■e«,  however,  thou^fh  only  after  ny— which  is  often  used  without 
a  ral.,  and  nmy  thus  have  more  readily  expressed  the  sense  of 
'the  time  (when)'— Ps  4'.  Mic  bi. 

;  Cf.  Delitzach  :  '  Krsah  drcin,  In  dem  er  (ich  lu  s«hn  gab  d.L 
thats^chlich  eintniff-' 

9  80  Stade.  (ri-jtf A.  I.  450,  who  supposes  the  proverb  to  have  been 
fmmed  ori^^natly  with  reference  to  mountains  In  (feiieml,  as  the 
places  where  J"  was  anciently  worshipped,  and  whii-h  were  often 
marked  by  tJbeopbanlca. 


name  yerd'eh,   'is  seen'  (appeareth),   in   place  of 
yir'eh,  '  seeth'  (so  Strack).  S.  R.  DlilVER. 

JEHOYAH-NISSI  C^j  .ti.t  'J-U  my  banner').— 
The  name  given  by  Moses  to  the  altar  he  erected 
after  the  defeat  of  Amalek,  Ex  17"  (E).  The 
LXX  (Ki'pioi  KaTiKpiryTf  fxov)  inipUcs  a  derivation  of 
the  name  from  the  root  dij  '  flee,'  the  Vtilg. 
{Dominus  exnltatio  mea)  from  tty;  'lift  up.'  Onkelos 
paraphrases,  'he  prayed  before  God  who  had  done 
miracles  (['c-j)  before  him';  I^shi,  'God  has  done 
us  here  a  miracle'  (oj).  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  nj  here  =  ' banner,'  God  being  con- 
sidered the  centre  or  rallying-point  of  the  army  of 
Israel,  and  the  name  of  God  as  their  battle-cry 
(cf.  Ps  20"-).  The  interpretation  of  v.'«  (rj-bj;  n.— 3 
a;)  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Many  critics  read  cj  for 
C3  (  =  Kij  '  throne '),  but  this  appears  neither  to  bo 
neces.sary  nor  to  yield  a  suitable  sense.  The 
meaning  is  probably  either  '.J"  hath  swurn '  (EV), 
or  'I  (Moses)  swear'  (with  hand  uplifted  to  J"8 
throne).     See  Dillmann  and  Kalisch,  nd  lor. 

J.  A.  Sklhie. 

JEHOVAH  -  SHALOM  (c'lS?  .ti.t  ;  LXX  e;pii«, 
Kiipioii  and  Vulg.  Domini  pax  imply  Heb.  reading 
.ti.T  t\Vi-). — The  name  given  by  Gideon  to  the  altar 
he  erected  in  Oplirah,  Jg  6^.  The  name  means 
'J"  is  peace'  (i.e.  well-disposed),  in  allusion  to  J"8 
worils  m  v.^* '  Peace  be  unto  thee.'  There  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  to  take  the  second  noun  as 
"enitive  '(altar  of)  .1"  of  peace,'  as  in  wkjs  ni.r. 
Kalher  is  the  name  '  Jebovah-shalom '  to  be 
compared  with  such  names  as  '  Jehovah-jireh,' 
'  Jehovah -nissi,'  '  Jehovali-shammah,'  in  all  of 
which  J"  is  the  subject.  See  Moore,  Judtfe-s,  ad 
he.  J.  -A..  Sf.luie. 

JEHOYAH-SHAMMAH  {^,7  in-  'J"  is  there"; 
Ki'</)io!  ^Kit). — The  name  to  be  given  to  the  restored 
and  gloriUed  .Jerusalem,  Ezk  48»  (cf.  Is  GO'*"^  m\ 
Kev  21-').  '  The  prophet  beheld  the  Lono  forsake 
His  temple  (ch.  11),  and  he  beheld  Him  again 
enter  it  (ch.  43);  now  He  abides  in  it  anion"  His 
people  for  ever.  The  covenant  ran  that  lie  should 
be  their  God  and  they  His  people  ;  this  is  perfectly 
fulHUed  in  His  presence  among  them.  The  end 
in  view  from  the  beginning  li.as  been  reached ' 
(Da^-idson).  J.  A.  Sklbie. 

JEHOVAH -TSIDKENU  (upix  .ni.r  'J'  is  our 
righteousness,'  or  'J"  our  ri^hteousnes-s,'  Jer  23* 
3;{i>i).  — In  both  pa.s.sages  (which  are  in  fact  the 
same  inophec}'  repeated,  the  latter  being  not  found 
in  LX.V,  and"  perhaps  the  in.-icrtion  of  a  reviser) 
it  is  the  title  of^the  Uranch,  the  perfectly  Uightcous 
King,  who  is  to  rule  over  the  peojile  on  their  return 
from  the  Captivity.  If  Jer  33"-'"  is  genuine,  33" 
implies  that  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind  not  one 
single  king,  but  a  succession  of  kinp,  who  wouhl 
fullil  the  theocratic  idea.  If  the  lirst  tr.  of  the 
words  given  above  is  right,  this  will  mean  that 
under  the  rule  of  the  Branch  men  will  fully  realize 
the  righteousness  of  J";  if  the  second,  the  title  of 
J"  must  be  understood  as  applic«l  to  the  king  as 
f;fHrs  vii'ogereiit  ufKin  earth  (cf.  Is  9*).  To  suppose 
that  either  pas.snge  delinitely  predicts  the  GihI 
Iiicarniite  is  to  credit  the  prophet-s  with  the  kind 
of  foresight  which  our  knowleilge  of  their  writings 
otherwise  does  not  justify  (cL  Driver,  Srrmnns  o» 
or,  204  tr.).  F.  U.  Woods. 

JEHOZABAD  (';;'i;  'J"  hath  l>c3towed,' cf.  n.-pi 
and  '■K"!;.!).  — 1.  One  of  the  servants  of  king  .loash 
who  conspired  against  his  iiia.ster  and  joineil  in  his 
ass;i.ssination,  2  K  12"  =  2  Ch  24^.  2.  A  Heiijamite 
chief,  one  of  .lehoshaphat's  '  men  of  war,'  2  Ch  17" 
3.  The  ejionym  of  a  L«vitic&l  family,  1  Ch  26' 
See  GENEAtx>OY. 
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JEHOZADAK  (p^»^n;  'J'is  righteou8,'cf.  Zcdekiah 
in-pnv),  the  father  of  Joshua  the  hiu'h  priest  (1  Ch 
6'*- '»  [Ueb.  S"- "),  also  in  RV  of  IlaL'  1'  '^- »  g'^  «, 
Zee  6",  where  LXX  has  'IwrtS^K  and  A  v  Josedech). 
The  name  is  shortened  to  Jozadak  (pi)iv)  in  Kzr  3*-  ' 
B"  10",  Neh  12-'«.  It  appears  as  Josedek  (AV 
Josedec)  in  1  Eg  5»-  "^  "  6-  9",  Sir  49".     See  GENE- 


ALOGY. 


H.  A.  White. 


JEHD  (for  form  and  meaning  of  the  name  see 
next  article).  —  1.  A  prophet  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  who  predicted  tlie  downfall  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  dynasty  of  Baasha  (1  K  IC'"'- ").  The 
Chronicler  introduces  him  as  denouncing  Jehosha- 
phat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  {'2  Ch  19- ;  cf.  the 
way  in  which  Jehu's  father  Hanani  reproves  Asa, 
2  Ch  16').  '  The  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani, 
which  are  taken  up  into  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel '  is  cited  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  20"')  as  an 
authority  for  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  See  art. 
Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  394*  f.  2.  The  king  of  Israel 
who  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  Oniri.  See  ne.\t 
article.  3.  A  Judahite,  the  son  of  Obed  (1  Ch  2*'). 
i.  A  Simeonite  prince  (1  Ch  4**).  While  A  of  the 
LXX  and  Luc.  have  'Iijoi,  B  mnst  have  [mis  ?] 
read  K\n  instead  of  kit,  for  it  has  ofros.  5.  (Jne  of 
David's  heroes  (1  Ch  12'). 

JEHU  (Heb.  k'.t,  Assyr.  Ja-u-a,  Syriac  0(7Lt, 

Arab.  JAhd,  LXX  B  Elou,  A  often  'Iijoii,  Luc. 
'lou.  The  derivation  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
would  regard  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  Ki.ivi;  '  Jah- 
weh  is  he,'  just  as  yw;  =  s;;a'in;.  As  a  parallel, 
conip.  [n]:.t^k).— Jehu  was  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  son 
of  Isimslii,  but  he  is  not  infrecjuently  designated 
simply  ben-Nimshi.  From  his  own  testimony 
(2  Iv  9^-  ^)  we  learn  that  he  witnessed,  in  company 
with  Bidkar,  the  judicial  murder  of  Nabotli.  He 
evidently  held,  in  conjunction  with  Bidkar,  an 
important  position  in  Aliab's  bodyguard,*  and  the 
sentence  of  doom  pronounced  by  Elijah  on  the 
house  of  Ahab  must  on  that  memorable  occasion 
have  been  carefully  treasured  in  his  memory. 
This  raises  an  interesting  question.  Was  Jehu 
personally  known  to  Elijah  ?  This  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  1  K  19'".  But  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Elijah  narrative  in  this  chapter  proceeds 
from  a  ditlerent  hand  from  that  whicli  recorded 
the  episodes  in  2  K  8.  9,  and  the  redactor  has 
omitted  from  the  Elijah  section  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  commands  (1  K  19"""),  though  tlie 
injunctions  themselves  still  remain.  On  this 
subject  see  Thenius'  remarks  at  the  end  of  his 
commentary  on  1  K  19 ;  Stade,  Gesch.  p.  540,  foot- 
note ;  and  Kittel,  Gesch.  der  Heb.  ii.  184  [Eng. 
tr.  u.  214]. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
complex  features  of  the  narrative  dealing  with  the 
reign  of  Jehu  (2  K  9.  10),  since  this  department 
belongs  to  the  literary  features  of  1  K  and  2  K 
(see  art.  Kings  (Books  of)).  Tliis  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Stade  in  ZATW,  1885, 
p.  275  ff.  It  is  acknowledged  by  critics  that  the 
section  2  K  9'-10"  descriptive  of  Jeliu's  revolution 
comes  from  the  same  hand  as  1  K  20.  22,  2  K  3 
(Cornill),  to  which  may  be  added  6^-7^"  (Driver, 
LOT^  p.  195  ;  Kittel,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  186  [Eng.  tr. 
ii.  216]).  Kittel  also  agrees  with  Stade  in 
attributing  10"""  to  a  later  source,  a  view  wliich 
appears  to  the  present  writer  well  founded. 
Wellhausen  further  endeavours  to  disintegrate 
10'*""  on  the  ground  of  inconsistencies  (Isr.  u.  Jiid. 

*  Bidkar  and  Jehu  rode  In  a  chariot  along  with  others  in 
pairs.  So  the  Hebrew  (D'~2i'  C'^r^)  should  be  interpreted. 
There  was  something  exceptional  in  this.  Usually  thre/^  rofie  in 
a  Hebrew  chariot,  as  we  find  amonj,'  the  Hittites.  See  article 
Ohaaiot  by  the  preaeDt  writer  in  Black's  Bible  Encyclopaedia. 


Gesch'.  p.  77,  footnote),  but  his  arguments  are  nui 
convincing. 

Jehu  ben-Nimshi  rose  to  power  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave  of  insurrectionary  feeling  fomented  in  the 
prophetic  circles  by  the  great  personal  influence  of 
Elisha.  Indeed  it  may  even  lie  true  that  he  had 
already  been  designated  as  the  earthly  instrument 
of  divine  vengeance  on  tlie  house  of  t  )mri  by  Elijah, 
and  tliat  Elisha  had  been  commissioned  by  hia 
illustrious  predecessor  to  carry  out  the  divine 
behest  of  1  K  19".  The  vivid  and  dramatic  narra- 
tive in  chs.  9.  10  makes  it  clear  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  popular  discontent  against  the 
house  of  Omri  were  not  so  much  connected  witli 
the  introduction  of  tlie  Pljttnician  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  worsliip,  but  rather  with  the  liigli- 
handed  judicial  murder  of  Nalioth  (see  AllAU, 
Jezeiiel,  and  N  AnoTH).  Towards  I'lucnicia  Israel 
had  for  centuries  felt  a  traditional  friendsliip.  It 
liegan  with  the  days  of  David  ami  Solomon.  In 
language  the  two  were  closely  akin.  They  ex- 
changed their  oomiiiodities,  and  tlie  bond  wliich 
linked  them  was  called  by  the  8th  cent,  prophet 
Amos  'a  covenant  of  brethren'  (Am  1",  out  see 
Driver's  note,  ad  loc),  a  fact  well  illustrated  by 
the  beautiful  episode  of  Elijah  and  the  widow  of 
the  Phoenician  town  of  Zarephath  (1  K  W''"). 

Jehu  was  the  commanding  officer  in  the  army  of 
Jehor.'im,  w  hicli  was  conducting  operations  against 
the  Sj'rian  army  under  Hazael  at  the  important 
fortress  of  Kanioth-gilead,  a  bone  of  contention 
since  the  days  of  Aliab,  and  now  held  by  Israel. 
The  severe  wounds  .sustained  by  king  Jehoram 
necessitated  his  retirement  to  Jezreel.  This  was 
the  opportunity  of  which  Elisha  and  the  partj'  of 
insurrection  availed  themselves.  One  of  tlie  '  sons 
of  the  prophets '  was  despatched  by  Elisha  to 
Kaiuotli-gilead  with  a  flask  of  oil  and  a  commission 
to  take  Jeliu  from  the  group  of  officers  which 
surrounded  him  into  an  inner  cliamber,  anoint  him 
there,  and  instantly  withdraw  in  flight.  These 
instructions  were  faithfully  carried  out.  On  Jehu's 
return  to  the  officers'  quarters,  he  was  eagerly 
interrogated  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious 
visit  from  the  frenzied  *  prophetic  messenger.  On 
learning  the  ti'utli,  his  fellow-officers  tore  their 
mantles  from  their  slioulders  and  spread  them  as  a 
carpet  for  their  commander  on  the  bare  steps, t  and 
proclaimed  hiiu  as  king  with  a  loud  tiourish  of 
trumpets.  The  lightning  rapidity  of  the  following 
movements  of  .Jehu,  and  llie  murderous  energy  wit  h 
which  he  crushed  every  ojiposition,  overwhelm  the 
reader.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Jezreel  at 
the  head  of  a  picked  cAvalcade,  riding  witli  Bidk.ar 
in  his  chariot.  The  invalided  king  Jehoram  was 
at  that  time  receiving  a  visit  from  his  kinsniao 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  at  his  royal  residence. 
The  cavalcade  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  the 
watchman  near  the  palace  gates,  who  informs  the 
king  (cf.  2  S  18-^).  At  the  command  of  Jehoram, 
wlio  feels  uneasy  at  the  news,  a  horseman  is  sent 
to  make  the  inquiry,  '  Is  it  peace  ?'  The  question 
was  purposely  ambiguous,  and  might  be  regarded 
as  an  inquiry  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cam- 
paign at  the  seat  of  war.  But  Jehu,  with  brutal 
frankness,  at  once  makes  his  purpose  cleai,  and 
compels  the  king's  emissary  to  join  his  retinue. 
This  strange  proceeding  is  observed  in  Jezreel,  and 
arouses  suspicion.  Both  the  kings  at  once  pro- 
ceed   in     their    chariots,    accompanied    by    tiieir 

•  Tlte  familiar  ancient  association  of  prophecy  and  madness  it 
indicated  in  the  Heb.  J'JC'D  (cf.  Jer  2928),  but  it  would  be  an 
error  to  regard  it  as  a  scornful  epithet  on  the  basis  of  Hos  9"  (Ot. 
1  S  211-*'r).  In  cLissieal  Arabic  the  verb  is  eraplo.ved  of  speech 
or  writing  in  the  .special  form  of  prophetic  rh.vthmic  prose. 

t  niS;'!;n  d-j:  probably  means  the  bare  steps  (or,  perhaps,  tha 
midst  of  the  flight  of  steps).  The  idiomatic  phrase  C"i3  puzzled 
the  LXX,  who  simply  transliterate  it  (B  yetfiift.  A  yetfi'  i,«.  Luc. 
combines  the  two,  i^'  E,  t^J,  yxpiu,  iwi  uix¥  ra*,  i»a,3«ff^'?«»). 
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military  staff,  to  confront  the  bold  insurgent. 
The  two  caviilcadea  met  at  the  ill-omened  snot — 
the  field  of  Nabotli,  ever  associated  with  Aliab's 
hi^h-handed  injustice  consummated  by  treachery 
and  murder.  Jehu  was  quick  to  seize  the  advant- 
age atlorded  him  by  these  familiar  recollections, 
and,  as  Jehoram's  heart  failed  him  and  he  turned, 
immediately  discharged  an  arrow  *  with  his  full 
strength,  that  laid  the  king  of  Israel  low.  As  he 
beheld  the  fallen  son  of  Ahab,  he  recalled  tlie 
words  uttered  by  Elijah  on  tliat  memorable  spot 
many  years  before.  With  characteristic  energy 
Jehu  did  not  allow  the  opiiortunity  of  striking 
down  a  possible  foe  to  escape  him,  and  Ahaziah 
of  Judah,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight  of  his  kins- 
man's terrible  fate,  was  immediately  pursued  on 
the  road  which  he  took  to  Beth-haggan.  At  a 
place  called  the  Ascent  of  G&r,t  near  Iblu'am,  he 
was  overtaken  and  mortally  wounded,  ard  ulti- 
mately escaped  to  die  at  Megiddo. 

As  Jehu  entered  Jezreel  at  the  head  of  his 
retinue,  he  was  greeted  by  Jezebel  as  she  sat  with 
her  attendants  at  the  window  in  the  stately 
queen's  apartment  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  royal 
palace.  The  splendid  courage  of  the  queen- 
dowager  did  not  forsake  her  in  that  terrible  hour 
of  doom.  Surrounded  by  Phoenician  lu.xury,  with 
elaborate  headdress  and  eyelids  painted  with 
stibium,  she  hurled  her  angry  deliance  at  the  vic- 
torious insurgent.  To  Jehu's  previous  reminiscence 
of  a  well-known  episode  she  retorts  with  another, 
as  she  llings  the  taunt,  '  Is  it  peace,  O  Zimri,  his 
master's  murderer  ? '  meaning,  '  Is  there  to  be 
peace  between  me  and  such  a  traitor  as  you  with 
your  brief  tenancy  of  power  ? '  The  narrator  who 
portrays  the  luricf  facts  sheds  no  ray  of  chivalry 
on  Jehu's  relentless  ferocity.  The  queen  at  liis 
bidding  is  flung  by  the  attendant  eunuchs  from  the 
lofty  upper  window  into  the  courtyard  below, 
close  to  his  chariot  wheels,  and  sull'ers  instant 
death.  Jehu  feasts  within  the  palace  in  cold- 
blooded indill'erence  until  the  thought  of  the  yet 
unburicd  queen  prompts  the  command  that  the 
'  accursed  '  (T^sj)  should  receive  the  rights  of 
sepulture  due  to  her  dignity  and  rank.  This, 
however,  the  carrion  kites  and  scavenger  dogs  had 
by  this  time  rendered  superfluous. 

But  the  career  of  as,sassination  was  not  yet 
ended,  and,  without  Macbeth's  remorse,  Jehu  felt 
himself  *youug  in  deed,'  and  could  say  without 
compunction — 

'  I  am  In  blood 
Stepped  In  BO  far  that  shoulfl  1  wade  no  more 
ReCurnintf  were  as  tedious  as^oo'er.' — Mact>eOi,  m.  It.  187. 

The  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  royal  harem 
of  Ahab  still  inhabited  Samaria,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly constituted  a  ijossible  source  of  danger  and 
di.safl'ection.  An  artfully  worded  despatch  to  the 
elders  in  Samaria  [?],t  challenging  them  to  set  up 
one  of  these  royal  princes  as  a  rival  king,  produced 
the  desired  tllect.  The  palace-commander,  the  com- 
mander of  the  city,  and  the  ^-mrdians  of  the  .sons 
of  Ahab  trembled  tor  their  own  lives,  and  complied 
■with  Jehu's  second  request.  They  procured  the 
death  of  all  the  royal  prim  es,  anil  sent  their  heads 
in  baskets  to  Jezreel.  This  work  of  destruction 
was  supplemented  according  to  the  section  (vv.""") 

*  Jehu  poflsewtedthe  archer's  skill,  which  Assyrian  monuments 
almost  universally  atthliute  to  their  monarchs,  an  aptitude 
perfcot^'d  hy  the  exert'iacs  of  the  chase.  Comp.  Uie  frequent 
hunting  scenes  of  the  Nimnid  (jallorj-  of  the  nrilish  Museviin. 

t  lletli'ha^^'an  Is  identilled  with  Jenfn,  a  Ian;e  village  in  the 
plain  of  Msdruelon,  on  the  rtiod  tn-tween  Nazareth  and  NahlOa 
'  Art' -en t  of  liiir'  (proh,  ='  whelp's  hill ')  wnsin  tlie  neight>ourhood 
Of  Ilile'am,  identitU-d  with  a  s|>ot  where  there  Is  now  a  ruined 
towiT  called  lUCatnf.  See  Stade,  (jfsch.  p.  642.  footnote,  and 
Baedeker,  Paleitiiui  anil  Sj/ria,  2nd  ed.  (ISIM)  p.  2;il  II. 

I  For  SKt'">f  of  the  MX  ths  LXJt,  Josephus,  and  Cod.  Kenn. 
1T4  read  ]1^\:v,  but  the  sug;gt«Uon  SkiIT' ol  (Jleric,  Uicb.,  aDd 
Swald  is  far  mora  prcbable. 


by  a  still  furtlicr  holocaust  of  42  princes  of  the  line 
ot  David,  kinsmen  of  Ahaziah.*  This  pendant  to 
the  narrative  probably  belongs  to  a  later  source. 
Yet  the  following;  verse  (v.")  clearly  shows  that 
further  deeds  of  blood  were  perpetrated. 

The  final  scene  of  butchery  was  enacted  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  I'hoinician  Baal,  erected  by 
Ahab  in  Samaria,  where,  under  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  worship  of  the  god,  a  large  crowd  of  his  devotees 
were  gathered  together  and  then  slaughtered  by 
an  armed  band  of  eighty  men  who  were  posted  at 
the  entrance  to  guard  the  e.\it.  The  Baal '  pillars  ' 
(i/uizzc/juth)  were  brought  forth  and  destroyed  by 
fire  (2  K  10="). 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  the  religious 
signilicance  ot  this  destruction  of  the  Baal  temple  in 
Samaria  and  of  its  devotees.  Doubtless  Wellliausen 
is  right  in  saying  (/«r. «.  Jiid.  Gesch.'-  p.  77)  tliat  Jehu 
was  essentially  a  soldier,  and  his  aims  were  political 
rather  than  religious.  Yet  he  posed  as  a  religious 
zealot,  and  some  meaning  must  have  been  ascribetl 
to  his  destruction  of  the  Baal  worshiiii)er8.  It  is 
more  dilHcult  to  ascertain  the  precise  significance 
of  this  act  when  we  remember  that  Jehoram, 
Allah's  son  (note  that  the  name  of  Jahweh  is 
expressed  in  this  royal  name),  is  distinctly  stated 
to  have  withdrawn  the  specific  'rj'rian  Baal  worship 
from  Samaria,  which  had  been  instituted  bv  Ahab 
under  the  inlluence  of  Jezebel  (2  K  3^).  Yet  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  this  act  of  Jehoram  did  not 
touch  the  old  local  Canaanitish  Baal  worship 
which  still  prevailed  in  the  high  places  of  Israel, 
and  too  much  stress  should  certainly  not  be  [placed 
on  this  act  of  suppres.sion,  which  appears  to  have 
been  only  temporary  or  partial  in  character.  This 
is  the  view  taken  by  I'rof.  Peake,  the  writer  of 
the  article  Baal  in  the  Urst  volume  of  this 
Dictionary.  Accord in'dy,  we  may  regard  the 
murderous  policy  of  Jehu  as  simply  directed  to  a 
drastic  supiire.ssion  of  the  Phcenician  form  of  Baal 
worship.  'I'his  view  is  supported  by  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  The  annihilation  of  Baal  wor- 
ship by  Jehu  took  place  in  Samaria,  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  Omri  dynasty,  where  tlie 
Phu.-niciaD  Baal  had  his  speciEil  shrme  (1  K  16^). 
We  nowhere  read  of  the  suppression  of  Baal  cults 
generally  in  the  hi"h  places.  (2)  The  extinc- 
tion of  Canaanitish  Baal  worship,  if  it  had  ever 
taken  place,  could  not  have  been  efl'ectual  or  per- 
manent, since  in  the  8lh  cent,  the  writings  of  the 
piuphet  llosea  reveal  the  wide  prevalence  of  local 
Baal  cults  in  the  Northern  Kingdom.  (3)  The 
worship  of  the  golden  calf  of  Jeroboam  I.  still 
survived,  as  we  infer  from  2  K  10".  This  verse 
and  the  language  of  v."  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  words,  '  And  Jehu  destroyed  the  Baal 
from  Israel '  (v.*),  can  refer  only  to  the  8])Ccifio 
cult  introduced  by  Jezebel  perhaps  characterized 
by  gross  licentiousness.  (4)  That  Jehu  wrought 
no  real  religious  reformation  is  shown  by  the 
neutral  tone  of  the  writer  of  chs.  9.  10,  while  the 
strong  reprobation  of  Ilos  1*  faithfully  reflceta  not 
only  the  prophetic  but  the  i>opular  verdict  on  the 
character  and  career  of  this  monarch. 

The  policy  luirsued  liy  Jehu  towards  the  dyna.sty 
of  Omri,  and  the  murder  of  the  I'lmnician  queen  as 
well  a-s  the  overthrow  of  the  Plueniciau  worship,  at 
once  shattered  the  close  bonds  of  an  alliance  which 
the  dyniusty  of  Omri  had  found  of  considerable 
value  to  Israel,  and  which  it  had  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  consolidate.  Ahab,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (art.  AllAU),  had  abandoned  the  friendship  of 

•  C'p^n  ifyi  n' J  rendered  by  Targ.  '  a-isembUng  house  of  shep- 
herds'  (cf.  IJV  'bind'  in  <!n  2-«i).  I,X.\  IU,«...!l,  identitli-d 
with  Rril  K"l  almit  9  miles  K.  of  JnAn  (V")  in  the  plain  ot 
Jeireel.  Hee  lUi-ileker,  I'al.  and  ^yna.  2nd  ed.  p.  242-  Ths 
HijH«K«9  of  Kusebius  U  liis  sama  spot  16  Roman  milos  from 
Leglo  or  LcJJuo. 
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Syria  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  I^^arkar  (854). 
He  had  formed  a  pretty  shrewd  estimate  of  the 
rising'  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  and  thought  it  wiser  to  have  its  ruler 
as  his  friend  rather  than  his  foe.  The  further 
attacks  made  by  the  As.>>yrians  upon  the  Arama-an 
kingdom  of  Benhadad  (Dadidri)  in  the  years  849, 
846,  and  842  only  made  this  policy  of  friendsliip 
with  AssjTia  more  necessary  for  Israel ;  and  Jehu, 
weakened  by  his  break  with  Phwnicia  and  by  the 
hostility  of  Judah,  was  driven  by  tlie  force  of 
events  to  adopt  the  siune  policj'  of  subservience  to 
the  Assyrian  monarcli.  The  black  obelisk  of 
Shalmaneser,  in  a  brief  statement  that  runs  in 
clearly  legible  characters  of  cuneiform  between 
the  graphic  figures  of  its  reliefs,  records  the  im- 
portant statement :  '  Tribute  of  Jehu,  son  of  Omri 
— objects  of  silver  and  gold — bars  of  silver,  bars  of 
gold,  a  golden  bowl,  a  "olden  ladle,  fjolden  goblets, 
golden  pitchers,  bars  of  lead — a  stall  for  the  band 
of  a  king,  shafts  of  spears  .  .  ,  these  I  received." 

Another  inscription  [COT'  p.  200 ;  III.  Rawl.  5, 
No.  6,  40-65)  places  this  event  in  a  clearer  li^ht. 
We  there  learn  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
followed  the  same  policy  as  Jehu.  Jehu  was 
forced  to  adopt  this  attitude  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  (842  B.C.),  because  in  that  year  Slial- 
maneser  II.  made  another  invasion  of  Syria  and 
attacked  Ilazael  of  Damascus.  It  was  terribly 
disastrous  for  the  young  Syrian  king.  He  lost 
16,000  men  and  more  than  1000  chariots.  To  save 
his  life  he  fled  to  Damascus,  whither  lie  was  pur- 
sued and  then  besieged.  The  Assyrians  ravaged 
and  laid  his  territory  waste  as  far  as  the  Haurin 
range  and  even  the  frontiers  of  Lebanon.  This 
terrible  overthrow  of  the  year  842  was  followed  by 
another  invasion  three  years  later,  in  which  Syria 
made  little  resistance.  This  at  any  rate  is  the 
inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  long 
anualistic  inscription  taken  from  the  obelisk  of 
Nimrud,t  lines  102-104 :  '  In  the  21st  year  of  my 
reign  (i.e.  839)  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  for  the  21st 
time  and  marched  against  the  towns  [mafuxzdni) 
of  Hazael  of  Damascus.  Four  of  his  towns  I 
conquered,  and  received  the  tribute  of  the  Tyrians, 
Sidonians,  and  Byblians.' 

While  the  humiliations  inflicted  by  Assyria  upon 
the  Aramajan  kingdom  continued,  the  policy  of 
vassalage  to  Nineveh  pursued  by  Jehu  brought 
him  security,  and  Israel  was  safe  from  aggression 
from  his  powerful  northern  foe,  Syria.  But  the 
tide  was  soon  to  turn.  After  839  B.C.  we  read  of 
no  more  attacks  upon  the  Syrian  kingdom  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euphrates  for  more  than  30  years. 
Meanwhile  Syria,  with  wonderful  inherent  energy 
and  recuperative  power,  began  once  more  to  show 
itself  able  to  take  the  oli'ensive.  We  learn  this 
from  the  brief  notice  which  closes  the  biblical 
record  of  Jehu's  reign  (2  K  10") :  '  During  that 
time  J"  began  to  cut  off  (the  territories  of) 
Israel,  and  Uazael  smote  them  in  all  the  borders 
of  Israel,'  and  in  the  following  verse  this  is  ex- 

f>lained  as  meaning  that  Israel  suffered  severe 
osses  of  territory  along  the  whole  of  his  eastern 
dominion  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Probably 
Hazael  annexed  these  territories  to  his  own — the 
harbinger  of  further  humiliations  in  store  for  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu,  until  the  tide  again  turned  in 
favour  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  ll.t 

Owen  C.  Whitehousb. 

•  Schroder,  KTB  L  p.  160,  COT'  I.  p.  199.  Respecting  th« 
phrase  Jehu,  '  son  of  Omri,'  see  ib.  I.  p.  179  and  footnote      . 

t  Schrader,  KIB  I.  p.  128  ft.;  Bee  especially  p.  142.  For  a 
conspectus  of  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  □.,  tee  Tiele,  Bab,» 
Aityr.  Ge^ch.  p.  197  ff. 

I  Here  again  the  success  of  Israel  was  cheaply  earned  through 
the  Intervention  of  the  Assj-rian  arms.  The  terrible  disaster 
Inflicted  by  Ranun4n-nir4ri  in.  in  803  on  the  Aramsean  kin^om 
wu  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.    Bamm&n-nirari  ui. 


JEHUBBAH  (n;n;  Kctldbh,  but  .fTfn' .i;ri  =  ' and 
Hubbah '  is  to  be  preferred  [LXX  B  V.jHp,  A 
■0/3d,  Vulg.  .^aia]).— An  Asherite,  1  Ch  7".  Se« 
Gknealooy,  XII.  5. 

JEHUCAL  (S;i.-v  'J.  is  able').— A  courtier  sent 
by  king  Zudekiah,  during  the  siege  of  Jerus.,  to 
entreat  for  the  prayers  of  Jeremiah  (Jer  ZV-).  Ha 
is  called  in  Jer  38'  Jucal. 

JEHDD  (nri\  LXX  B  'Afii/i,  A  'loie,  Luc.  '\oii).— 
A  town  of  Dan,  named  between  Baalath  and 
Bene-berak,  Jos  19".  It  is  probably  the  modern 
d-Yehiidtyeh,  8  miles  E.  of  Joppa,  See  Dillm. 
Jos.,  ad  toe;  Robinson,  BRF\  u.  242;  Guiirin, 
Judie,  i.  322;  Buhl,  GAP  197;  SWP  vol.  iL 
sheet  iii. 

JEHUDI  (■•I'rr). — A  word  which  generaUy=a 
Jew,  but  appears  to  be  a  proper  name  in  Jer 
3gi4.ai.a  J  ,yn5  ^j^  officer  of  Jehoiakim,  at  whose 
summons  Baruch  read  to  the  princes  of  Judah  the 
roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  J.  was  afterwards 
himself  emploj-ed  to  read  the  roll  to  the  king,  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Jehoiakim  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  cast  it  into  the  fire. 

JEHUDIJAH  (1  Ch  4'«  AV).— See  Hajehudijah. 

JEHUEL  (Swn;  Kethtbh,  StJ'n;  Eere).—A  Heman- 
ite  in   Hezekiah's  reign,  2  Ch  "29".     See  Ge.ve- 

ALOGY. 

JEIEL  (Vn-v;).— 1.  A  Renbenite,  1  Ch  5'.  2.  An 
ancestor  of  Saul,  1  Ch  8"  (supplied  in  RV  from 
9«).  3.  One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11".  4.  3.  The 
name  of  two  Levite  families:  (a)  1  Ch  15"-"  16'-', 
2  Ch  20" ;  (6)  2  Ch  35".  6.  A  scribe  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  2  Ch  26".  7.  One  of  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives,  Ezr  10".  In  2. 3.  6  Kethibh 
has  '7!<iv;,  Jeuel.    See  Genealoqy. 

JEKABZEEL,  Neh  U".— See  Kabzeel. 

JEKAMEAM  (dvds;).— 1.  A  Uvite,  1  Ch  23"  24» 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  LXX  has  'UfMiit, 
in  the  latter 'loKi/i  (B)  or  'I«/ui4  (A).  Gray  (Reb. 
P^op.  Names,  46  n.)  points  out  that  these  LXX 
readings  suggest  an  original  ■i-Dp-,  but  that  the 
other  versions  on  the  whole  support  the  MT. 

JEKAMIAH  (n;VB;  'mav  J'  strengthen').—!.  A 
Judahite,  the  son  of  Shallum,  1  Ch  2*'.  2.  A  son 
of  king  Jeconiah,  1  Ch  3". 

JEEUTHIEL  (Sx'mp;,  perh.  'preservation  of  God,' 
possibly  same  as  Vtunj;,  see  Ox/.  Hcb.  Lex.  t.v., 
and  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  307  n  8). — A  man 
of  Judah,  1  Ch  4".     See  Genkaloqy. 

JEMIMAH  (n=>p;).— The  eldest  of  Job's  daughtem 
born  to  him  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity 
(Job  42").  The  LXX  and  Vulg.  render  as  if^  from 
D'l'  day  ;  most  modems  connect  with  Arab,  jem&ma 
=  dove  (see,  however,  Gray,  Heb.  Prof.  Name*, 
p.  108). 

JEMNAAN,  Jth  2".— See  Jabnbeu 

JEMUEL  ('>xiD-).— A  son  of  Simeon,  On  46", 
Ex  6"  =  Nemuel  of  Nu  26'»,  1  Ch  4".  The  LXX 
also  exhibits  both  forms,  ha\-ing  in  Gn  'ItiioviiK,  in 
Ex  'Ie/u7J\  (B),  in  Nu  and  1  Ch  Na^oi^X. 

JEOPARD,  JEOPARDY.— The  verb  to  '  jeopard,' 

is  the  'deliverer'  referred  to  in  2  E  13',  and  this  is  a  chrono- 
logical datum  of  considerable  value.  See  the  present  writer'! 
remarks  in  Schrader,  COT^  ii.  p.  321. 


JEPHTHAH 


JEPHTHAU 


Jill 


that    is,    hazard,    is    derived    from    the    subst. 
jeopardy,'  peril,  hazard  ;  aj  d  that  is  a  corruption 


of  the  Old  French  jeu  part\   'it.  a  divided  game 

(Low  La,t.  jocus pariitus),  i.e.  a  game  in  which  the 

chances  are  even.     Chaucer  {Troilus,  ii.  4G5)  has — 

'  For  myn  estat  now  lyth  in  jupartye, 

And  eek  luyn  ernes  [suncle'sj  lyf'lyth  in  balaunce' ; 

and  (ii.  772)— 

*  Sholde  I  now  love  and  putte  in  Jupartye 
My  silternesae,  and  tbrailen  libertee?* 

Tindale  in  Prol.  to  Leviticus  says,  '  They  tliat  be 
dead,  yf  they  dyed  in  the  faitli  which  that  sacra- 
ment preacheth,  they  be  sall'e  and  are  past  all 
jeoparuye,'  where  tiie  word  has  assumed  its 
modem  spelling.  The  verb  occurs  often  in  Tindale 
and  other  writers  of  that  time,  as  Kno.x,  Jf'orUs, 
iii.  213,  '  Why  will  ye  jeoparde  to  loise  eteniall 
life?';  Tind.  Works,  i.  173,  'Whosoever  casteth 
not  this  aforehand,  I  must  jeopard  life,  goods, 
honour,  worship  (and  all  that  there  is,  for  Christ's 
sake),  deccivetn  himself;  Elyot,  Govemour,  ii. 
2(>3,  '  I  name  that  Audatitie  whiche  is  an  exces.sife 
and  inordinate  truste  to  escape  all  daungers,  and 
causeth  a  man  to  do  suche  actes  as  are  nat  to  be 
jeoparded '  :  and  Dn  3^  Cov.  '  that  have  altered 
the  kynges  comiuaundement  and  joperde  their 
bodies  therupon.' 

Jeopardy  occurs  in  AV,  2  S  23"  '  is  not  this  the 
blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives?'  (Dcii^EW  D-j^n.i,  lit.,  as  KVm,  '  tliat  went 
with  their  lives ' ;  but  the  3  is  [as  Driver]  the  Beth 
pretii,  '  at  the  cost  or  risk  of  their  lives ' ;  W.  K. 
Smith  [I{S''  230],  'the  blood  of  the  men  that 
fetched  it  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives') ;  1  Ch  11 '»''«< 
'Sliall  1  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  that  have 
put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  ?  for  with  the  jeopardy 
of  their  lives  they  brought  it'  (AVm  and  KVm 
'  with  their  lives') ;  12'"  '  He  will  fall  to  his  master 
Saul  to  the  jeopardy  of  our  heads '  (i]'5'r-;3,  AVm 
■  on  our  heads,'  but  it  is  the  Beth  pretii,  as  before) ; 
1  Mac  6"  '  Eleazar  also  .  .  .  put  himself  in  jeop- 
ardy, to  the  end  he  might  deliver  liis  people ' 
(ISuney  iavrby,  KV  'gave  himself);  Lk  8^  'there 
came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake  ;  and  they 
were  lilled  with  water  and  were  in  jeopardy ' 
(iK^vSvvtmi') ;  1  Co  15"  'And  why  stand  we  in 
jeopardy  every  hour  ? '  (/tifSi/Kf i/o/tex) ;  and  in  the 
Preface  to  AV  1611,  '  Yea,  why  did  the  Catholicks 
(meaning  Popish  Romanists)  alwayes  go  in  jeop- 
ardie  for  refusing  to  go  to  heare  it  [tlie  English 
translation  of  the  Bible]  ? ' 

The  verb  is  rarer,  .Ig  5"  '  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the 
death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field'  (mc^  'ie'dj  rpn,  lit. 
'  that  despised  its  life  to  death,'  AVm  '  exposed  to 
reproach,'  Moore,  '  that  recklessly  exposed  itself 
to  death  ') ;  *  2  Mac  11'  '  Then  Maccabeus  himself 
lirst  of  all  took  weapons,  exhorting  the  other  tliat 
tliey  would  jeopard  themselves  together  with  him 
to  help  their  brethren'  (SiaKivSweiioimit)  ;  14**  'he 
[Razis]  did  boldly  jeopard  his  body  and  life  with 
all  veheniency  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews'  (Topa- 


;3e;3Xj)M^>'os). 


J.  Hastings. 


JEPHTHAH  (nijD;  '  he,'  i.e.  prob.  J",  '  will  open  ' ; 
cf.  "';rno  Ezr  lu^  etc.,  ^S^P?:  town  in  Zebulun,  Jos 
19'* ;  nnc;  also  name  of  a  town  in  Jiulah,  Jos  15" ; 
'\tip6i). — Judge,  and  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites 
(Jg  10'-12';  cf.  IS  12").  The  narrative  Iuls  an 
unusually  long  introduction  Ii/-'"  (cf.  2"-3«-'-"' 
g7-io  [l)a]) ;  it  is  ba-sed,  however,  on  what  waa 
probably  a  shorter  introduction  in  the  manner  of 
E  (vv."''- '•  "■  ").  The  particulars  in  lO"- '"  are 
derived  from  ch.  11  (cf.  8^""  from  ch.  9),  and  come 
from  D'.     Apparently,  this  long  introduction  was 

•  See  Moore  in  toe.  for  roff.  to  the  UM  of  the  verb  ;  and  O.  A. 
Smith  in  Kzjiot.  ilh  Str.  vii.  108,  and  In  lUiUL  422,  tor  illmtra- 
Uou  of  Uie  chancier  descriljed. 


intended  to  include  the  Philistine  as  well  aa  th* 
Ammonite  oppression  (10').  The  main  interest  of 
the  story  of  Jephtliah  clearly  lies,  not  in  his 
personal  history  or  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  but 
in  his  vow  and  its  fulfilment,  and  the  origin  of  an 
Israelite  custom. 

Of  the  antecedents  of  Jepbthah  little  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Gileadite  warrior, 
the  son  of  a  harlot.  He  was  driven  out  of  his 
home  by  the  'elders  of  Gilead '  (11'),  and  became 
the  captain  of  a  band  of  freebooters  in  the  land  of 
Tob  in  E.  Syria  (cf.  IS  22"-,  2S  10"«).*  The 
Ammonite  invasion  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Israelites  east  of  Jordan  to  lind  a  leader;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  appeal  to  the  outlawed 
Jei)hthah  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  elders  of 
Gilead  begged  him  to  be  their  leader  ;  and,  after 
expressin';  surprise  that  such  a  request  should  be 
made  to  liiiii,  Jcphthah  agreed,  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  become  their  chief  when  the 
Ammonites  were  defeated.  A  solemn  compact 
was  made  accordingly,  and  Jephth;ih  was  aj)- 
pointed  leader  by  popular  acclamation  (11*""'). 
At  this  moment,  it  would  seem,  when  Jephtliah 
was  at  Mizpah  of  Gilead,  he  went  to  the  holy  [dace 
or  altar,  and  there,  '  before  J",'  registered  a  vow  to 
sacrilice  whomsoever  should  be  the  first  to  meet 
him  when  he  returned  victorious  (w."- '""j.t  That 
he  had  a  human  victim  in  his  mind  is  clear  from 
the  language  which  he  used.J 

The  long  account  of  the  negotiations  between 
Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (11'^-^) 
with  regard  to  Israel's  rights  of  possession  in 
Gilead,  is  regarded  by  most  critics  as  a  late  inter- 
polation, compiled  from  JE's  narrative  in  Nu  20.  21, 
in  some  jjlaces  word  for  word  ;  cf.  ^t."'-"-  ^  with 
Nu  20'*-"  21*- '»•-'•"•  =».  The  remarkable  thing 
about  this  section  is,  that  althoui;h  Jephthah  is 
arguing  with  Ammonites,  yet  the  language  which 
he  is  made  to  use  refers  entirely  to  Moabites.  Tlie 
Ammonites  complain  that  Israel  had  seized  their 
land  between  Arnon  and  Jabbok  ;  Jephthah  replies 
that  the  district  was  taken  from  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  not  from  Moab  ( !).  Moab  never 
fought  against  Israel  (but  see  Jos  24"),  why 
sliould  Ammon?  Even  Chemosh,  god  of  the 
Moabites,  is  referred  to  as  having  given  the 
Ammonites  their  territory.  An  extraordinary 
misunderstanding  thus  runs  through  the  whole 
passage.  § 

A  brief  description  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ammon- 
ites is  all  that  is  given  (v.*"-).  The  course  of  the 
battle  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  but  it  prob- 
ably went  in  a  direction  E.  of  Kahliah  (see  Jos  13* 
Aroer),  into  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites.il 
Jephtliah  returns  in  triumph  to  his  home  at 
Mizpah  ;  the  first  person  wlio  comes  to  meet  him 
is  his  only  daughter,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of 
women  (cf.  Ex  IS'-™-,  1  S  IS"-).  The  overwhelming 
grief  of  the  father,  the  noble  self-surremler  of  the 
daughter,  and  her  courageous  resignation  to  her 
fate,  are  told  with  admirable  skill  and  reserve. 
'He  did   to   her  what  he  had  vowed  to  do.'     It 

•  11U»-S  ore  not  part  of  the  original  story.  V.'h  la  modelled 
on  tlie  ^pnealoK'ioal  formH  of  Hand  Ch  ;  v.*  tfl  t)C8t  explained  aa 


due  to  a  MiiMurnierst.indinif  of  v.7. 

ilk; 

ionn  inlerjwialion,  n-**'. 


t  The  Bequel  of  v. 31  Ih  lib ;  the  text  haa  i*con  dlaonlered  by  the 


t  '  Wliosocver  conioUi  forth,'  '  from  the  doora  of  rov  house,* 
'I  will  offer  him  up' :  these  exprcmionM  are  inapplicauie  to  an 
animal. 

$  IV'rhans  the  inleipolation  waa  made  at  some  moment  when 
the  Irimulilea  wanted  to  aasert  their  title  to  Gilead.  ^loore 
su^>:etiu  sueh  an  oiva^ion  aa  the  intniifion  of  the  Ammonites  at 
the  liecinninK  of  the  (Ilh  cent.  (Jer  41>1  *). 

II  V.&  meiitioiiH  various  movements,  the  reason  for  which  is 
not  clear.  Jephtliali's  olijeot  could  not  have  lieen  to  raiao  tiie 
tril»ce:  for  llie  iM.,,nle  are  all  ossembletl  in  v.II»,  In  "<>  Jephliiah 
is  ntill  at  Micjialt ;  no  is  still  there  in  *o,  and  thence  seta  out  in 
due  i^urae  in  ^K  V.^  la,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  pick  up  the 
threarl  of  the  narrmtiTe  after  the  long  interpolation,  >'J* 
(iloore). 


568 
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JEREMIAH 


became  henceforth  a  custom  in  Israel  to  celebrate 

the  tragedy  of  Jcphthah's  daughter  by  four  diij's' 
mourning  every  year.* 

That  Buch  sacrifices  were  possible  in  fsrael  mav  be  fratbered 
from  1  S  nwr«  lya.  2  S  'Jie-f;  cf.  Ezk  2ua»  wiili  Ex  2ir-», 
Alic  C.  In  times  of  desperation  or  relijrioua  (ie^jradation  thi-y 
became  more  frt-quent  {Jer  7-",  2  K  10=*  17^'  21''.  1*8  UMJ^f-  etc. 
SeeSchultz.OrTVifof.  i.  101;  Dillmann,  OViiciufl.isat.  ;  Nowack, 
Ueb.  Arch.  ii.  206 1.  ;  Ottlej,  UL,  l!>«7,  170 f.). 

The  narrative  poes  on  to  describe  a  severe  con- 
flict between  Jephthah  and  the  tribe  of  Ephraini, 
who,  with  characteristic  arrogance  (8"-),  complained 
tliat  they  had  not  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  After  extwstuhitinL'  with  them,  Jephthah 
collected  his  (jileailite  forces,  which  had  been 
dispersed  when  tlie  war  was  ended,  and  went  to 
battle.  Ue  held  the  Jordan  fords  against  them  ; 
every  fugitive  who  attempted  to  cross  was  retiuired 
to  pronounce  the  test-word  Shihholeth  ('flood'); 
an<f  if  he  betraj'ed  liis  Ephraimile  origin  by  pro- 
nouncing it  Sibbulcth,  he  was  put  to  death. + 

The  historical  character  of  this  narrative  has 
been  questioned  by  Wellh.  {Composition,  229),  wlio 
treats  it  as  a  mere  replica  of  8'"'.  His  arguments, 
however,  are  not  conclusive  j  the  episode  at  tiie 
Jordan  fords  is  too  original  to  be  imaginary  ;  and 
the  majority  of  modern  critics  support  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  verses.  It  is  probalile  that  the  num- 
bers in  v.*  are  exaggerated  ;  but  tliis  does  not  con- 
demn the  whole  story.  J  The  narrative  of  Jephthah 
is  brought  to  a  close  with  the  formula  wliicli  is 
used  of  the  minor  judges  (10-"  12"'"-  ").§ 

Tlio  account  of  Jephtiiaii's  home  and  settled  life  at  Mizpah 
(1134if.)  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  his  outlawry  in  ll^ir..  The 
conf\ision  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moahites  in  1113-28  is  also 
remarkable.  Accordingly,  Budde  (.Commentary  on  Juiijes, 
1897).  following  an  unpublished  treatise  by  Holzi'nger,  attempts 
to  work  out  a  double  narrative,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon.  He 
postulates  a  Moabite  document,  and  assijjns  it  to  E,  and  an 
Ammonite  document,  J.  The  suggestion  is  ingenious,  but  the 
data  are  hardly  distinctive  enough.  The  contratiictions  in  the 
accounts  of  Jephthah 's  antecedentfi  are  not  irreconcilable: 
while,  with  regard  to  the  interpolation  (llis-'ffl),  the  explanation 
itbove  satisfies  the  case. 

iJTBRAtmtB. — See,  above  all,  Moore,  Judges,  2S2ff. ;  cf.  also 
Budde,  Itichter,  ad  loc.,  Richt.  u.  Sam.  125ff. ;  Klttel,  Hut.  of 
Uehrewt,  ii.  89  f.;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  228 1.;  Noldeke,  Vntrr- 
rurhurwen,  195 n.  ;  Kuenen,  Huit.  Biich.  d.  AT,  18 f. ;  Goldziher, 
Der  ifythot  bei  den  Uebraem,  113 fl.;  Stade,  GVl  i.  08; 
Baudissin,  Stud.  z.  teinit.  Relidionsgenchichte,  i.  55  ff. ;  Smend, 
Alttesl.  Rrlinwmgeechu:hte,  9l')IT.  ;  Baethgen,  Beitrage,  13ff. ; 
Driver,  LOPS  168;  Cornill,  EiiUeilung'',  96  f. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
JEPHUNNEH   (n|£;).— 1.   The    father   of    Caleb 
(Ka  13«).    2.  A  son  of  Jether  an  Asherite  (1  Ch  1"). 

JERAH  (rn;),  son  of  Joktan,  Gn  10="  (1  Ch  1»). 
The  Arabic  geographers  knew  of  places  named 
Yurakh  and  Yarcih  in  Yemen  and  ^ijaz  respectively 
(Ya^ut  and  Hamdani) ;  and  the  geographer  Yaljut 
quotes  from  Al-Sulaibi  (a  usurper  who  obtained 
control  of  Yemen  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  was  well 
versed  in  S.  Arabian  geography),  a  verse  in  which 
Wardkh  is  mentioned  as  a  iilace  of  importance  : 
'  What  excuse  have  I,  now  I  am  lord  of  Warakh, 
for  failing  to  meet  the  foe  ? '    There  are  several 

•  See  W.  R.  Smith,  TIS  395. 

f  Two  historical  parallels  are  quoted  by  the  commentators : 
the  'Sicilian  Vespers,'  .Mar.  31,  1282,  when  the  French  were 
made  to  betray  themselves  by  their  pronunciation  of  ceci.  e  ciceri  ; 
and  again,  during  the  revolt  against  the  French  in  Flanders, 
May  25,  1302,  when  no  one  was  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  gates 
who  could  not  pronounce  scitt  emie  friejulf 

I  In  iza*  a  verb  must  be  supplied  after  jtej;  'jni,  LXX  (A)iT.n,. 
i«wr  M4,  v<.  '^13i'  'afflicted  me.'  In  v.*  the  sentence  from 
11-N  '3  '  because  they  said  '  to  the  end  does  not  make  sense. 
The  words,  '  because  they  s,iid,  Te  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim.' 
must  come  from  v.6 ;  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  a  gloss.  The 
entire  half-verse  is  om.  in  some  MSS  of  LX.K  ;  in  Syro-Hex.  it  is 
asteri.sked. 

§  The  closing  words  of  127  cannot  be  right.  LXX  (A)  i>  rfi  rtXii 
«;t»D  I'«x««},  Vulg.  in  ciritate  ma  Galaad.  Studer  conjectures 
•i;'73  .-IB^iCa  11»,  suggested  by  i.  t^  T.iu  .Ct.5  ir  Jiji  r,  the 
reading  of  some  cursive  MSS  ;  cf.  Moore,  ad  loc. 


references  to  Warfikh  in  Hamd&ni's  '  Description 
of  Arabia,'  from  which  its  site  can  be  accurately 
li.iced.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  may  be  ancient, 
and  that  the  Jerah  of  tin  m.ay  refer  to  it.  Most 
commentators,  however,  have  preferred  to  regard 
Jerah  (Heb.  '  moon  '  or  '  month  ')  as  a  translation 
of  some  Arabic  name;  but  the  conjecttires  based 
on  this  supposition  by  Hochart,  J.  1).  .Michaelis, 
and  more  recently  Glaser  {Hkizzc,  ii.  4'J5),  seem 
devoid  of  probability.  D.  S.  MakgoLIOUTH. 

JERAHMEEL  (Sxifrp;  'may  God  have  com- 
l)assion '  ;  B  'lpa^(7)\,  'Ifpf/wijX,  'Iepe^i}X,  'Payiie^JX  ; 
A  'lepeu.e^\,  'leptMi^X  ;  Jeramecl). — 1.  According  to 
1  Ch  2"  the  lirstbom  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of 
I'erez,  the  son  of  Judah.  His  descendants,  of 
whom  a  list  is  given  (vv. '■*"''),  lived  on  the  extreme 
S.  border  of  Judah  in  what  was  technicallv  called 
'the  Negeb  of  the  Jerahmcelites '  (1  S  27'"  :«!-■*; 
see  Driver,  in  loc,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  JJOHL 
l^\>.  278-286).  They  ap[)ear  to  have  been  an 
Amalekito  or  Edomite  clan,  which  was  afterwards 
absorbed  bj'  Ju(hih. 

2.  The  son  of  Kish,  a  Merarite  Lerite  of  the 
house  of  Mahli.  Jerahmeel  appears  as  the  only 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the  house  of 
Merari  at  the  time  when  David  is  said  to  have 
organized  the  temple  service  (I  Ch  23"'  24-"). 

3.  The  king's  .son  (liV,  AVm  ;  'the  son  of 
Hammelech  '  A  V,  HVm)  i.e.  of  the  royal  blood,  who 
together  witli  two  otlier  oflicers  was  commanded 
by  king  Jelioiakim  '  to  take  Uaruch  the  scribe  and 
Jeremiah  the  prophet'  after  the  burning  of  the 
roll  (Jer  H6-'").  J.  F.  Stenninq. 

JERECHU  ('Upfxo!,  B*  -eix-,  AV  Jerechus),  1  Ea 
5==.— In  Ezr  2*',  Neli  7'»  Jericho. 

JERED  (IT.  It  is  the  same  name  which  is  given 
in  Gn  5">-  '«•  '*•  =»,  1  Ch  1-"  as  Jared).— A  Judahite, 
the  '  father '  of  Gedor,  1  Ch  4"». 

JEREMAI  C^t).— A  Jew  of  the  family  of  Hashum 
who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr  10*"). 

JEREMIAH. — Seven  or  eight  men  of  this  name 
besides  the  prophet  (see  next  art.)  are  mentioned 
in  OT.  The  Heb.  is  alw.ays  .tdi;  or  '.i;d-i:.  1.  A 
warrior  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fifth  in  reputation 
(1  Ch  12'°)  of  those  who  joined  David  in  '  the  hold 
in  the  wilderness '  in  the  neighbourhood  either  of 
Adullam  or  of  En-gedi,  most  probably  of  the 
latter.  2.  The  tenth  in  reputation  (1  Ch  12")  of 
the  same  Gadite  band.  3.  A  bowonan  and  slinger 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Ch  IV),  who  joined 
David  during  his  occupation  of  the  frontier  city  of 
Ziklag.  i.  The  head  of  a  family  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Ch  5^).  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  Jews  carried  intr  cap- 
tivity by  Tiglath-pileser,  and  settled  by  hin:  jn 
the  Armenian  frontier  (1  Ch  S'",  2  K  15-^).  5.  A 
Jew  of  Libnah,  whose  daughter,  Hamutal  or 
Hamital,  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Josiah,  and 
mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K  23")  and  Zedekiah  (2  K 
24'*,  Jer  52').  In  the  last  two  passages  the 
motlier's  name  is  given  as  Hamital,  7B'Dn  ;  but  a 
textual  error  is  more  probable  than  that  Josiah 
married  two  sisters,  both  daughters  of  Jeremiali. 
The  latter's  place  of  residence  (Jos  21",  1  Ch  6''), 
and  his  relations  with  the  king,  as  well  as  the 
respectful  way  in  which  he  is  in  each  instance 
referred  to  as  a  well-known  man,  make  it  likely 
that  he  was  a  priestof  great  influence,  and  pcssibly 
also  one  of  the  principal  instigators  or  agents  of 
.losiah  in  the  ritual  restoration  of  his  reign.  6. 
Tile  son  of  Habazziniah  and  father  of  Jaazaniah, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Rechab 
ites  (Jer  35')  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
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7.  A  priest  who  in  B.C.  536  came  back  to  Jerusalem 
with  Zerubbiibel  and  Jesliua  (Neli  12').  His  name 
wa.s  given  to  one  of  tlio  twenty-two  courses  or 
'fathers'-houses,'  into  which  were  divided  the  four 
families  of  priests  (Ezr  '^•^,  Neh  T^-^s)  that  re- 
turned on  that  occasion.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  to  which  of  these  families  Jeremiah 
belonged  ;  but  if  the  lists  are  parallel,  he  may 
have  been  a  member  of  tliat  of  Jedaiah,  with 
■which  also  the  high  priest  Jeshua  wa.s  connected. 
The  course  is  mentioned  again  (Neh  12")  in  the 
priesthood  (B.C.  499-403)  of  Joiakim,  Jeshua's  son 
and  successor,  when  its  head  is  said  to  have  been 
llaimniah.  8.  A  priest  who  in  the  name  of  his 
course,  with  other  princes  and  representatives  of 
tlie  people,  sealed  in  B.C.  444  Nehemiah's  great 
covenant  (Neh  10^).  He  (or  his  course)  was  also 
appointed  to  join  the  right-hand  procession  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh  12**).  It 
is  jx)98ible  that  in  both  of  these  cases  the  name  is 
used  to  denote  the  otticial  head  of  a  priestly  course 
rather  than  an  individual  in  his  own  person.  In 
the  former,  fifteen  of  the  twenty-one  names  are 
identical  with  those  in  the  lists  of  Neli  12-'  and 
Neh  12""*' ;  and  hence  there  is  ^ound  for  the 
assumption  that  the  name  is  used  in  this  in.stance 
as  the  otBcial  designation  of  a  class.  Hut  in  the 
latter  the  forms  of  expression  are  sliglitlv  in  favour 
of  the  opposite  conclusion,  Neh  12"  referring 
specilically  to  the  priests'  sons,  whilst  there  is  an 
antecedent  probability  that  the  procession  would 
consist  of  selected  representatives  only.  That, 
moreover,  the  name  of  Jeremiah  should  recur  in 
dill'erent  generations  of  the  same  family,  is  not 
forbidden  by  known  Jewish  usage.  In  the  days  of 
Joiakim,  Hananiah  was  the  head  of  the  course  of 
Jeremiah  (Neh  12'")  ;  but  Joiakim  died  some 
sixteen  years  before  the  dedication  of  the  wall, 
and  in  tlie  interval  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
headship  of  the  course  of  Jeremiah  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  bore  the  great 
family  name.  And  if  this  Jeremiah  was  a  person 
and  not  a  class,  lapse  of  time  is  fatal  to  his 
assumed  identitication  with  the  previous  one 
(No.  7).  R.  W.  Moss. 

JEREMIAH  THE  Prophet.— 

L  The  Lite  ot  the  Pro|ihet. 
IL  The  Uookof  Jereiiniih. 

(1)  Prophecies  under  Joslab  ;  (2)  under  Jeholaklm  ;  (3) 
under  Zei]ekiah. 
UL,  The  Hebrew  and  (ireek  TexU. 

(1)  Relative  value  o(  the  two  text«.    (2)  OiigliUkl  pUcc 
ot  chs.  46  IT. 
Iv.  Redaction  ot  the  Book. 
T.  Literary  Style. 
tL  Religious  IdL-oa. 

(l)Sui.   (2)aod.   (3)TbePature.   (4)  Jeremiah's  Piety. 

1.  Life  of  the  PnoriiKT.— Jeremiah  (ii;-;-)', 
shorter  form  .t^i;  '  whom  J"  casts,'  i.e.  po8.sil)ly, 
a«  Ges.  suggests,  'apjioiuts'  Dn  7",  'lept/iiat,  Jere- 
mias)  was  bom  of  a  priestly  family  in  Anathoth, 
now  'Andta,  a  small  town,  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  N.E.  of  Jerusalem  (Is  lO**),  and 
prophesied  from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  till  after 
the  Captivity,  a  period  of  more  than  40  years 
(B.C.  62G-5SU).  Though  he  had  siioki-n  as  a 
prophet  for  live  years  when  Josiah  iiromulgateil 
the  Hook  of  the  Law  and  intro<luccd  his  Helorni, 
Jeremiah  ai>[>car3  to  have  had  no  hand  in  these 
transactions  ;  but  from  the  death  of  Josiah  till 
his  own  death  in  Egj'pt  he  was  a  prominent  liguro 
in  all  the  history  of  that  tragic  jieriud.  Almost 
alone  he  had  to  cxjHise  the  iniMioralilius,  the  self- 
deception  founded  on  superlltial  reforms,  and  the 
fanatical  conlidence  in  the  |irotection  of  J"  who 
dwelt  in  His  temple,  by  which  all  cla-nses  were 
carried  away.  His  conviction,  constantly  declared, 
that  the  Lord  hail  determined  to  dc-trov  the  temple 
and  nation,  exposed  him  to  cruel  insults  from  the 


occasion.--  in  danfjer  or  his  lile,  from  his  to^\^ 

of  Anathoth  (11^),  the  priests  and  prophets  < 

I  teni|>le  (20'- "),   the  arbitrary  and  vindictive 


temple  priests  (20',  cf.  37") ;  and  he  was  on  many 
occa.sion.--  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  his  to^\^lsmen 

of  the 
e  king 
Jehoiakim  (36"'-  ■"),  and  the  inilitary  of  the  day  (3i>*). 
The  strife  in  which  he  was  involved,  so  alien  to  his 
nature,  wearied  him  :  he  longed  for  a  lodge  in  the 
wilderness  (U-),  mourned  the  perpetual  conllicts  in 
which  his  life  was  piussed  (15'"),  cursed  in  de.spair 
the  day  of  his  birth  (20'*),  and  vowed  to  have  done 
with  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  isolated  him 
from  all  that  was  human, — hut  in  vain  :  His  word 
was  in  his  heart  like  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones, 
and  he  must  declare  it  (20").  Yet  even  in  that 
degenerate  day  his  life  extorted  a  certain  homage  : 
the  belter  conscience  of  men  was  on  his  side 
(20"'"') ;  the  Ethiopian  slave  was  moved  with 
pity  for  his  distress  (38') ;  king  Ze<lekiah  heard 
Iiini  gladly,  and  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate 
his  sullerings  (37="'-  38'") ;  the  Chalda-ans  treated 
hira  with  consideration  (40"'-),  and  even  the 
wretched  exiles  insisted  on  draggin"  him  with 
them  as  a  kind  of  fetish  to  Egj'pt  (43"'-). 

Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic otlice  j'oung,  though  the  word  '  child  '  (lyj  1"), 
which  he  employs  of  himself,  may  chielly  express  his 
sense  of  insufticiency  for  the  task  set  befure  him. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  his  father  Hilkiah 
identical  with  the  chief  priest  of  that  name  who 
discovered  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  temple 
(2  K  22").  His  father  may  rather  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  banished 
to  Anathoth  (1  K  2-'') ;  and  if  so,  traditions  of  the 
days  of  David  and  the  early  monarchy,  and  the 
great  part  their  ancestor  then  played,  would  be 
cherished  in  tlie  family  and  give  it  a  sense  of 
dignity  even  in  its  decline,  and  they  would  be  the 
food  on  which  the  mind  of  the  child  Jeremiah  was 
nourished.  The  family  owned  land  in  Anathoth 
(32'),  and  though,  in  later  times  at  least,  living 
mainly  in  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  continued  to 
fre<iuent  his  native  village  (U'*"-  37"''-,  cf.  29-"' 
where  he  is  contemptuously  called  '  the  Anatho- 
thite').  His  prophetic  mini.stry  was  probably 
begun  here.  As  he  was  not  consulted  by  Josiah 
and  the  priests  regarding  the  newly-found  Book 
of  the  Law  (2  K  22'-''-),  he  may  have  been  little 
known  in  the  capital,  unless  indeed  we  8up[.ose 
that  owing  to  the  violence  of  his  denunciations 
the  authorities  preferred  to  seek  the  advice  of 
some  more  moderate  counsellors.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  the  dialogue  1*''"  coloured 
by  the  prophets  subsequent  experience.  No  man 
became  a  prophet  suddenly  ;  the  decisive  event, 
named  his  '  call,'  was  but  the  climax  of  many  prior 
movements  of  mind  leading  up  to  it.  Jeremiah 
felt  himself  'predestinated'  to  oe  a  prophet  (1"). 
The  idea  may  cover  much  belonging  to  the  past, 
the  godly  house  out  of  which  he  came  with  its 
traditions,  many  movements  in  his  own  mind  little 
attended  to  at  the  time  but  rememW-red  now,  and 
the  nation's  whole  hislcry  of  which  he  was  the 
child.  It  is  no  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  divine 
voice  speaking  to  him  when  we  look  at  the  dialogue 
as  a  conllict  in  his  own  mind,  in  which  thought  «as 
invalidated  by  opposite  thought,  and  suggestion 
and  resolution  met  by  counter  sugge-stion  and 
irresolution.  The  conflict  already  reveals  the 
duality  in  his  consciousness  characteristic  of  his 
whole  life.  God  and  man  wrestle  within  him  no 
less  than  they  do  in  St.  I'aul.  The  impulses  to 
stand  forth  as  a  prophet,  awakened  b3"  the  signs  of 
the  times,  he  calls  Cio<l ;  the  reluctances  and  all  the 
considerations  that  NUp)>ort  them  arc  himself.  And 
when  the  impulses  jirovo  the  stronger,  it  is  a  victory 
of  (ioil  and  a  defeat  of  himself— '  O  Lord,  thmi 
didst  induce  me,  and  I  wan  induced ;  thou  art 
stronger  than  I '  (2U'). 
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The  words, '  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations,' 
indicate  a  change  of  >-iew  from  that  of  the  earlier 
prophets,  though  Jeremiah  waa  perhaps  not  con- 
scious of  the  change  (28'").  Israel  is  no  more  to  be 
a  people  that  dwells  aloue  (Xu  23'),  the  stream  of 
its  history  is  to  llow  into  and  colour  that  of  the 
history  of  the  nations.  If  prophecy  now  begins  to 
concern  itself  with  the  nations,  it  is  because  J" 
concerns  Himself  with  them.  The  consciousness  of 
one  God  has  created  the  consciousness  of  one  world 
and  one  mankind.  Jeremiah's  presentiments  at 
this  time  are  expressed  in  the  two  symbols  1""": 
First,  the  symbol  of  the  almond  tree,  meaning 
that  J"  is  'wakeful'  in  regard  to  His  word  and 
jiurposes,  and  will  speedily  execute  them ;  and 
second,  the  seething  caldron  with  its  mouth  to- 
wards the  south,  indicating  that  the  North  ia 
about  to  pour  its  desolating  forces  over  the  land. 
The  substance  of  his  prophetic  speeches  under 
Josiah  is  given  in  chs.  2-0.  These  chs.  reflect 
chiefly  his  teaching  before  the  Kefonn,  but  contain 
allusions  to  the  peo]de's  mind  later,  and  his  judg- 
ment on  it(2*>  3'-''4").  The  two  main  thoughts 
running  through  the  chs.  are,  first,  his  verdict  on 
the  i)eople's  history  ;  it  has  been  one  long  course  of 
unfaithfulness  to  J "  (2'-4*) ;  and,  secondly,  his  un- 
changeable conviction  that  the  issue  of  such  a 
history  must  be  the  destruction  of  the  nation 
(4°-6*').  His  thoughts  run  greatly  on  the  same 
lines  with  those  of  Hoaea.  Israel  was  true  to  J" 
in  the  wilderness, — and  with  a  sorrowful  remin- 
iscence J"  recalls  the  time,  '  I  remember  the 
kindness  of  thy  youth,  thy  bridal  love,  how  thou 
didst  follow  me  in  the  wilderness'  (2-), — but 
aiiostatized  and  became  unfaithful  on  entering 
Canaan  ;  and  this  unfaithfulness  has  continued 
and  become  aggravated.  Under  the  name  of 
•  whoredom  '  Jeremiah  includes  not  only  the 
service  of  deities  nominally  diflerent  from  J",  but 
the  debased  service  of  J"  at  the  high  places,  with 
images  and  other  Canaanite  usages.  This  judg- 
ment of  Jeremiah  has  not  only  ideal  or  absolute 
truth,  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  popular  worship  showed 
no  consciousness  of  the  true  being  of  J",  it  has 
historical  truth  also  ;  for  no  doubt  the  Canaanites 
absorbed  into  Israel  carried  over  much  of  their 
religious  practice  as  well  as  their  places  of  worship 
into  the  nation.  Even  the  Arabs  were  conscious 
that  imaLes  were  a  later  innovation  in  their  re- 
ligion. How  profound  Jeremiah's  conception  of 
the  true  religion  of  J"  was,  and  how  absolute  he 
felt  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  popular  relijjion 
to  be,  appears  from  the  figure  in  which  he  describes 
the  one  and  the  other :  '  They  have  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  water,  to  hew  out  for  themselves 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.' 

The  circumstances  ot  Jeremiah's  ministry  at  this 
time  are  not  told,  but  some  things  give  us  a  glimpse 
into  them.  The  people  reclaim  against  his  judg- 
ment on  their  religion,  saying  that  it  is  not  true, 
and  that,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  the  evil  had 
been  amended.  That  is,  they  claim  that  their 
service  is  in  their  intention  a  service  of  J",  '  How 
canst  thou  say,  I  have  not  gone  after  the  baals  ? ' 
(2^) ;  and  that  such  evils  as  the  '  high  places  '  had 
been  done  away  (2 '^  3*- ').  Their  claim  that  they 
meant  to  serve  J  "  was  no  doubt  just  ;  it  was  their 
conception  of  Him  that  was  at  fault,  and  the  modes 
of  giving  this  conception  expression.  But  both  the 
conception  and  the  modes  of  expressing  it  had  been 
inherited  by  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  see 
that  the  prophet's  charges  were  just.  As  to  the 
other  point,  Josiah's  removal  of  the  '  high  places  ' 
mvut  have  seemed  good  to  Jeremiah,  and  possibly 
ne  uoped  something  from  the  Reform  at  first,  but 
even  in  Josiah's  days  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any 
illusions  in  regard  to  it.  The  worship  was  altered, 
the  Being  worshipped  remained  the  same  :   men 


had  changed  their  customs,  they  were  unchanged 
in  their  mind.  The  work  was  superficial,  a  casting 
of  seed  into  the  old  field  rank  with  thorns ;  they 
must  plough  deeper — 'Circumcise  the  foreskins  of 
j-our  heart'  (4'-*).  Jeremiah  is  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Josiah's  reform,  nor  indeed  is  ho 
once  named  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  but  some 
scholars  interpret  Jer  11'"'  as  meaning  that  he 
undertook  an  itinerant  mission  round  '  the  cities 
of  Judah '  to  recommend  acceptance  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  idea  is  most  improbable. 
The  prophet  s  '  amen  '  (v.')  expresses  acquiescence 
in  the  words  of  J",  '  Cursed  be  the  man  that  heareth 
not  the  words  of  this  covenant,'  not  obedience  to  a 
command  (vv.*-';  cf.  28').  Jeremiah  may  have 
sought  to  impress  on  men  the  general  idea  of  Dt, 
that  of  the  covenant  between  J"  and  Israel,  for 
this  was  his  own  idea  in  another  form,  but  a 
formal  championship  of  I)t  would  have  been  very 
unlike  him.  The  expression  '  cities  of  Judah  and 
streets  of  Jerusalem '  is  not  to  be  pressed  to  imply 
a  circuit  of  the  cities  any  more  than  of  the  streets. 
Wlion  Jeremiah  spoke  anywhere,  he  spoke  in  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  for 
his  words  went  out  to  all  the  land  (20^),  just  as 
when  he  spoke  in  Talipanhes  he  addressed  the 
dwellers  in  Pathros,  or  Upper  Egypt  (44"  etc.). 
The  phrase  '  cities  of  Judah  and  streets  of  Jer- 
usalem '  means  the  country  and  the  capital  [1^ 
11";  cf.  4°).  The  other  feeling  prominent  in  the 
prophet's  mind  at  this  time  is  the  imminent  de- 
struction of  the  i)eople  by  a  foe  from  the  north 
(4°-6*').  This  '  foe '  might  be  a  creation  of  his 
moral  presentiment,  and  assigned  to  the  '  north  ' 
as  the  cloudy  region  of  mystery  where  storms 
gather  and  descend  upon  the  world  of  men,  but 
such  descriptions  as  that  in  S""-  seem  to  imply  an 
actual  people  known  to  the  time.  It  is  usually 
thought  that  tlie  Scythians  are  meant.  The 
pathos  and  depth  of  these  chs.  (2-6)  are  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Scripture.  Two  things  in 
them  may  be  referred  to — first,  the  prophet's  pro- 
found sense  of  the  national  sin,  and  his  presenti- 
ment of  the  desolations  which  moral  evil  must 
work  in  the  earth.  In  a  strange  passage  (4^"-)  he 
fancies  himself  to  have  outlived  the  judgment, 
and  to  be  treading  on  the  ashes  of  the  extinct 
world.  He  is  the  last  man,  alone  amidst  the 
silence  of  death :  '  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it 
was  waste  and  void ;  and  the  heavens,  and  they 
had  no  light.  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  there  was  no  man, 
and  all  tne  birds  of  the  heavens  were  fled.'  And 
second,  his  agitation  at  the  thought  of  the  doom 
hanging  over  his  people  :  '  My  bowels,  my  bowels  I 
I  am  pained  at  my  heart ;  my  heart  is  disquieted 
in  me ;  I  cannot  hold  my  peace,  because  my  soul 
hath  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of 
war'  (4""'-).  Other  passages  reveal  his  compassion 
for  the  people,  as  4"  6=^"^  lO'""-. 

Thirteen  years  after  his  reform  Josiah  ventured 
to  oppose  Necho  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  fell  at 
Megiddo.  His  servants  carried  his  body  in  a 
chariot  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  buried,  and 
the  people  of  the  land  raised  his  son  Jehoahaz  to 
the  throne.  The  prince,  induced  or  compelled  to 
repair  to  Necho's  headquarters  at  Riblah,  was 
thrown  into  fetters,  and  after  a  reign  of  three 
months  carried  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  Jeremiah 
makes  a  pathetic  reference  to  his  father  Josiah 
and  him :  '  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither 
bemoan  him ;  but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth 
away  :  for  he  sliall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his 
native  land '  (22'").  In  another  passage  he  con- 
trasts Josiah  with  Jehoiakira  (22"°^-),  l^nt  he 
makes  no  other  reference  to  the  pious  king ;  the 
statement  of  2  Ch  35^  that  Jeremiah  '  lamented 
for  Josiah  '  seems  founded  on  the  tradition  that  ha 
was  the    author   of    Lamentations.      Jehoiakim, 
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whom  Necho  raised  to  the  throne,  was  the  ideal  of 
k  bad  ruler.  Frivolous  and  superiicial  in  regard  to 
the  higliest  things  of  lite,  despotic  in  temper,  and 
brutal  in  the  measures  lie  used  to  rid  himself  of 
those  who  crossed  his  humours  (Jer  20*'"**),  he 
became  the  detestation  of  all  serious-minded  men. 
Jeremiah  probably  rellects  the  common  sentiment 
regarding  him  when  he  says,  'Tliey  shall  not 
lament  him,  saying.  Ah  my  brother  !  Ah  lord ! 
or.  Ah  his  glory  !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  a.ss,  dragged  and  cast  forth  beyond 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem '  (ii'^- '").  It  was  easy  to 
be  a  prophet  under  Josiah,  but  in  Jehoiakim 
Manasseh  had  come  to  life  again.  The  early 
years  of  this  reigni  were  the  period  of  the  prophet's 
conflicts.  The  conflict  was  twofold  :  external 
persecution,  from  the  priests  and  prophets  because 
of  his  threats  against  the  temple,  lor  to  blaspheme 
the  temple  was  to  blaspheme  Him  that  dwelt 
therein,  and  was  worthy  of  death  (chs.  7.  26) ;  from 
his  townsmen  of  Anathoth  (11'*") ;  from  the  people 
(18"*);  and  from  Pashhur  the  overseer  of  the  temple, 
who  struck  Jeremiah  and  put  him  in  the  .stocks 
(ch.  20).  But  these  external  trials  reflected  them- 
Belves  in  a  tumult  of  contending  emotions  in  his 
own  breast,  forming  one  of  the  strangest  episodes 
in  religious  history  (11"-12«  14-20). 

Meanwhile  the  hand  of  '  God  who  hidetb  him- 
self was  operating  in  the  north  in  unexpected 
events,  which  seemed  again  to  bring  the  prophet's 
early  anticipations  near.  These  anticipations  in- 
deed, seemed  to  have  failed.  The  wind  from  the 
desert  which  was  to  wither  up  the  land,  whose  hot 
breath  he  had  already  felt  upon  his  face  (4"), 
appeared  to  have  been  arrested.  The  storm-cloud 
of  Scythian  invasion,  like  other  storms,  followed 
the  line  of  the  sea,  leaving  Jerusalem  unscathed, 
and  was  dissipated  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  But 
in  607  Nineveh  fell,  and  Babylon  became  heir  of 
all  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  realm  which  had  just  been  added  by  Necho  to 
his  dominions.  A  coimict  between  the  rivals  could 
not  long  be  deferred.  In  605-4  the  two  armies 
met  near  Carchemish,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  in- 
flicted a  decisive  defeat  on  Necho,  and  Judah 
exchanged  the  yoke  of  Egypt  for  that  of  Babylon. 
Carchemish  was  an  epoch  in  Jeremiah's  life.  It 
was  his  justification  in  the  eyes  of  others,  for  his 
foe  from  the  north  was  seen  to  be  no  spectre  ;  per- 
haps it  made  him  feel  more  deeply  himself  than  ever 
he  had  felt  before  how  truly  his  prophetic  presenti- 
ments were  of  God.  God  had  set  llis  seal  on  his 
f)ast,  and  it  was  this  reinvigorated  assurance  that 
lis  prophecies  were  the  word  of  God  that  made 
him  commit  them  to  writing  and  lay  them  before 
the  people,  as  is  told  in  ch.  36.  Carchemish  was 
to  Jeremiah  what  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  was  to  Isaiah :  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  darkness,  it  lighted  up  to  him  the  whole  lina 
of  God's  purposes  on  to  tne  end.  He  foresaw  his 
past  anticipations  pas.sing  into  history.  The  con- 
viction seized  his  mind  that  it  was  the  will  of  J" 
that  all  nations  should  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ; 
to  refuse  his  yoke,  whether  for  Israel  or  another 
people,  was  to  resist  the  decree  of  God.  But  the 
Btrungest  and  most  unaccountable  of  all  his  pre- 
sentiments or  certainties  was  his  rea<ling  before- 
hand the  line  of  God's  government  of  the  world 
for  two  generations  (ch.  25). 

Jehoiakim  observed  his  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  three  years,  when  he  refused 
his  yearly  tribute,  an  act  e(iuivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  independence.  By  and  by  the  Babylonian 
armies  were  put  in  motion,  but,  hy  the  time  they 
fiat  l>efore  Jerusalem,  Jehoiakim  liiid  been  removed 

by  death,  and  his  successor  Ji-holacliin,  after  a 
reign  of   100  days,  was  compclleil  to   surrender. 

He  was  carried  to  Babylon,  where  be  lay  in  pri.son 


seven  and  thirty  years,  tUI  he  was  released  by  the 
son  of  Nebuchadnezzjir  (2  K  2o-'"'-)  His  fate 
awoke  the  liveliest  sorrow  in  his  people's  minds 
(Jer  28*),  and  the  projihet  had  to  crush  their  hopes 
of  his  return  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
(2224"f.  1318).  Zedekiah,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  was  a  prince  of  good  intentions,  but  weak 
and  irresolute.  He  frequently  consulted  Jeremiah, 
and  would  have  listened  to  liis  counsels  had  not 
terror  of  the  stronger  wills  around  him  deterred 
him.  With  the  first  captivity  under  Jeboiachin 
and  the  accession  of  Zedekiah  the  period  of  Jere- 
miah's conflicts  was  over.  God  had  conquered  him, 
and  he  act^uiesced  in  His  will.  He  no  more 
intercedes  tor  the  people,  but  bends  his  whole 
energies  to  induce  them  to  yield  to  tlie  decree  of 
God,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
This  was  his  attitude  both  before  the  siege  (chs. 
27-29)  and  during  it  (21'-"'  37.  38).  This  attitude 
exposed  him  to  many  hardships — he  was  arrested, 
beaten,  and  Uun^  into  a  dungeon  and  left  to  die  ; 
but  the  hardships  no  more,  as  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  reflect  themselves  in  a  conflict  in  his 
own  heart.  Like  one  whose  vital  energies  have 
exhausted  themselves  in  a  struggle  with  sickness, 
he  lies  in  quietness,  calmly  awaiting  the  end.  He 
awaits  it  with  the  more  composure  that  he  sees 
beyond  the  end  (chs.  30-33).  After  a  sie"e  of  a 
year  and  a  half  the  city  fell,  and  the  Chald.neans 
appointed  Gedaliah  as  their  viceroy  over  the  people 
whom  thej'  left  in  the  land.  Jeremiah  had  been 
found  in  the  city  and  doomed  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  to  deportation,  and  in  company 
of  a  band  of  exiles  had  been  carried  nortn  to 
Kaniah.  The  part  he  had  played  in  the  siege, 
however,  became  known  to  the  Chaldxans,  and 
orders  came  from  the  highest  quarters  to  show  him 
consideration,and  allow  him  hischoice  to  go  to  Baby- 
lon or  remain  at  home.  He  chose  to  remain  in  the 
land,  and  repaired  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  When, 
after  a  rule  of  no  more  than  two  months,  the  governor 
was  assassinated,  the  men  of  war,  with  Johanan, 
son  of  Kareah,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  flee  to 
Egypt  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  the 
Chaldoians.  Jeremiah  earnestly  sou^'ht  to  dissuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  but  in  vain,  and  he  and 
Baruch  were  carried  down  with  them.  It  was  the 
last  and  the  bitterest  cup  be  had  to  drink.  Failure 
was  written  over  his  life.  He  had  preached  re- 
pentance to  his  people,  and  they  would  not  repent. 
He  counselled  submis.sion  to  Babylon,  and  they 
refused  to  submit.  He  besought  tuem  to  abide  in 
the  land,  and  become  the  seed  of  a  new  nation 
serving  tlie  Lord,  and  they  answered  by  dragging 
him  with  them  to  Egypt.  Over  the  people  and 
their  history,  and  over  his  hopes,  the  inscription 
might  be  read,  'A  full  end.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  manner  of  his  death,  though  a  tradition 
says  that  he  died  at  the  hands  of  his  own  peo[)le. 

Like  many  of  the  world's  greatest  children, 
Jeremiah  was  little  esteemed  in  his  life,  but  when 
dead  his  spirit  breathed  out  ui>on  men,  and  they 
felt  its  beauty  and  greatness.  Tlie  oppressed  iicople 
saw  for  ages  in  his  suflcrings  a  ty|>e  of  itself,  and 
drew  from  his  constancy  courage  to  endure  and  bo 
true.  Imagery  from  the  scenes  of  his  life  ond 
echoes  of  his  words  till  many  of  the  psniiiis,  the 
authors  of  which  were  like  him  in  his  sorrows,  and 
strove  to  be  like  him  in  his  faith.  F'rom  being  of 
no  account  as  a  prophet  he  came  to  be  considered 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  was  spoken  »f  a» 
'the  prophet'  (cf.  Mt  16",  Jn  1"  6"  7"):  audit 
wa.s  tuld  of  him  how  in  aftor-days  he  ajipi-arwl  in 
visiiiiiH  to  those  contending  for  the  faitli  like  an 
angi'l   front    heaven    strengthening    them  (2   Mao 

15'»-). 
ii.  TiiK  Book  op  Jeremiah.— In  ch.  SO  it  ii 

stated  that  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim  (005-4), 
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no  doubt  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish  in  wliich 
Egypt  wa8  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jeremiah 
was  commanded  to  write  all  the  words  wliich  J* 
had  spoken  to  him  against  Israel  and  Judah  and 
all  the  nations  from  tlie  13th  year  of  Josiah  till 
that  time,  lie  dictated  his  prophecies  to  Uaruch, 
who  read  the  roll  next  year  in  the  teraiple  in  the 
bearing  of  the  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  a  fast.  This  roll  was  brou<;ht  to 
.Tehoiakiin,  wlio  cut  it  in  pieces  and  threw  it  into 
the  grate.  Jeremiah  dictated  the  oontciitH  of  the 
roll  anew  to  Barucli,  and  added  many  like  wonls 
(or,  'as  many  words  more').  The  added  words 
might  consist  in  some  measure  of  new  oracles,  but 
in  the  main  would  be  a  fuller  recapitulation  of 
former  prophecies.  Now  (1)  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  this  second  roll  forms  the  earlier  part 
of  our  present  book,  though  how  far  into  the 
book  it  extends  is  dillicult  to  say.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
present  book  was  compiled,  and  it  is  not  certain 
how  far  the  compiler  or  redactor  of  the  book 
maintained  the  original  order  of  the  roll.  Some 
pa.><sages  may  have  been  transferred  in  order  to 
unite  them  with  later  passages  of  a  similar  nature, 
e.g.  2-2'"-"- '»"•  with  22--"'-.  Some  parts  of  cli.  25 
certainly  belonged  to  the  first  roll  (25'-  "•  with  3ti-") 
and  also  to  the  second  ;  the  passage,  however,  was 
removed  from  its  original  place  (possibly  to  form 
an  introduction  to  a  series  of  proiihecies  against 
the  nations),  and  is  now  redactioual  and  greatly 
"lossed.  (2)  Baruch's  statement,  that  he  wrote 
from  the  prophet's  mouth,  need  not  at).-iolutely 
exclude  the  use  of  some  ^v^itten  notes  by  Jeremiah, 
though  the  command  to  '  write '  his  proiihecies 
seems  to  imply  that  nothing  had  hitherto  been 
published.  Being  dictated  mainly  from  memory, 
prophecies  extending  over  three  and  twenty  years 
cannot  have  been  reproduced  exactly  as  they  were 
spoken.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  propliet  to 
preserve  and  lay  before  the  people  a  comjiend  of 
his  ideas  and  teaching,  his  judgment  upon  the  past 
history  of  the  people  and  on  their  present  condition, 
and  his  convictions  regarding  the  inevitable  issues 
in  the  future,  without  much  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  ideas  had  been  originally 
expressed.  Hence  these  early  chapters  are  frag- 
mentary and  without  connexion  ;  passages  in  the 
same  chapter  may  belong  to  difl'erent  situations. 
The  headings  and  dates  are  editorial,  or  at  least 
secondary,  and  were  not  contained  in  Baruch's 
roll.  This  is  evident  from  the  indetiniteness  of 
some  of  them,  e.g.  3'  'in  the  days  of  Josiah,'  and 
from  the  similarity  of  those  in  the  earlier  to  those 
in  the  later  part  of  the  book  (cf.  the  identical 
forms,  7'  34'  35'  40'  44'  and  14'  with  46'  47'  id^). 
Being  dictated  more  than  20  years  after  they  were 
spoken,  the  earliest  passages  may  to  some  extent  be 
coloured  by  later  reflection.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  was  the  prophet's  purpose  to  give  a  compend 
of  the  principles  of  his  teaching,  the  fact  that  some 
sententious  passages  stand  isolated,  e.g.  Q"*-  **  16""- 
17»B.  I7i2ii._  ig  no  evidence  that  they  are  not  original. 
(3)  The  parts  of  the  book  belon<nng  to  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  5th  year  of  Jelioiakim  are  very 
confused,  and  the  oraer  in  which  they  stand  is  in 
many  cases  inexplicable.  There  are  passages,  e.g. 
chs.  24.  27,  whi(th  seem  to  come  from  the  projihet's 
own  hand,  but  most  of  his  sayings  after  this  time 
are  enclosed  in  historical  settings.  These  historical 
elements  are  not  from  the  prophet's  own  hand, 
though  from  whose  hand  they  come  is  uncertain. 
Naturally,  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
prophet's  words  enclosed  in  the  historical  frames 
are  exact  reproductions  of  the  language  used  by 
him.  Of  course  Jeremiah  may  have  preserved 
jottings,  or  some  contemporary,  such  as  Baruch, 
may  have  done  bo,  and  these  may  have  been  at  the 


compiler's  disposjil ;  or,  in  some  cases  the  prophet'i 
words  may  already  have  been  set  in  the  historical 
frame  when  they  came  into  the  compiler's  hand  j 
and  in  other  instances,  as  it  was  obviously  bia 
intention  to  give  as  complete  a  biugiaphy  of 
Jeremiah  as  possible,  he  may  have  relied  on  tliosa 
who  were  contemporaries  of  tlie  prophet  and 
preserved  in  their  memories  both  the  scenes  and 
the  words  spoken  by  him.  There  woul<l  be  a 
number  of  such  persons  alive  in  the  second  half  of 
the  exile.  At  all  events  the  histories  arc  well 
informed  and  trustworthy,  though  some  oli.scurities 
may  suggest  that  they  were  not  written  till  soma 
time  after  the  events  which  they  describe  [-&  with 
26'"),  and  that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand 
(39'"'-  with  40'"-).  In  some  cases  where  the  narra- 
tive begins  by  speaking  of  'Jeremiah  the  prophet,' 
and  then  introduces  him  speaking  directly,  there 
may  be  room  for  supposing  that  the  narrator 
dramatizes  the  information  at  his  command.  The 
passage  42''",  both  on  account  of  its  rather  debased 
style  and  its  other  peculiarities,  is  probably  a  free 
construction  from  the  hand  of  the  historian  ;  and  in 
some  other  pa.ssagos  tlie  accumulation  of  iilirasca 
char.acteiistic  of  the  jirophet  is  in  excess  of  what 
would  be  natural  from  himself,  and  suggests  the 
work  of  a  compiler  very  familiar  with  his  peculiari- 
ties. Tliougli  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  or  by 
whom  the  histories  were  compo.scd,  or  do  more  than 
hazard  very  precarious  conjectures  in  explanation  of 
the  place  occupied  by  some  of  them  in  the  book  (e.g. 
20.  36.  35),  it  is  generally  clear  to  what  situations  in 
the  prophet's  life  they  refer  and  what  oracles  they 
illustrate,  and  thus  when  they  are  disposed  in 
their  proper  places  the  book  may  be  read  with  a 
certain  consecutiveness. 

1.  The  reign  of  Josiah.— To  Josiah'a  reign  belomr  chs.  1-/J, 
mainly  to  the  time  before  his  Reform.  The  date  !»  belongB  to 
ch.  1  ;  13  is  a  later  insertion,  meant  protjahly  to  apply  to  the 
whole  book  (2  K  25'*).  Ctl8.  2-ti  are  a  compend"  of  many"  oracles, 
but  may  be  considered  as  two  discourses,  2M-*  and  45-0^",  the 
first  iL^iving  the  prophet's  verdict  on  the  people's  hi-story  from 
the  he-^innins.  and  the  second  a^nouncinf?  the  inevitable  issue 
of  such  a  history.  3*"*",  where  Judah  is  contrasted  with  Israel, 
is  riphtly  assi^'tied  to  the  reijjn  of  Josiah,  for  the  idea  that  such 
a  contrast  could  be  of  the  date  of  cbe.  3(J.  31  (Kw.,  Kuen.)  is 
altogether  improbable.  Si*-*"*  appear  to  be  later  than  3'm* ; 
certainly  vv.i7.  is  are  80,  for  v,i»  implies  the  exile  of  Judah. 
But  the  reference  to  Zion  while  Judah  was  still  there  (v. U)  is 
unnaturul,  and  mention  of  the  '  arli '  when  Israel  is  s)K>ken  to  is 
without  meanin;;,  and  sujrgests  that  ark  and  temple  were  no 
more.  The  question  whetiier  31^"^  be  the  secution  of  3'-*  or  of 
36-I8  ifl  difficult.  Formally,  either  connexion  is  suitable.  3'-* 
seems  the  continuation  of  ch.  2  and  refers  to  '  Israel '  as  a  whole, 
though  Judah  may  be  alluded  to  in  v.*f-  ;  but  Judah  does  not 
seem  spoken  of  under  the  name  '  Israel,'  except  when  the 
general  idea  of  the  whole  family  is  in  the  prophet's  mind.  If 
3'-'ff  follow  31-fi,  the  passage  continues  as  in  ch.  2  to  refer  to  the 
whole  family  of  Israel.  Snme  things  are  in  favour  of  this,  e.g. 
the  gracious  design  of  God,  v.l8,  most  naturally  refers  to  the 
whole  family  ;  the  designation  '  tlie  lovely  land '  more  probably 
describes  Can.aan  as  a  whole  than  either  half  of  it ;  and  41  3,  if 
original,  recall  the  promises  made  to  Israel  in  its  unity.  On  the 
other  hand, '  children  of  Israel '  (v. 21)  rather  suggests  Israel  of  the 
north,  and  43*,  which  have  do  connexion  with  4''^,  might  be 
the  natural  conclusion  to  S*-*.  At  all  events  8'^^-  are  not 
spoken  of  Judah  alone,  but  refer  either  to  Isruel  as  a  whole  or 
to  Israel  of  the  north,  continuing  3^13,  "The  words  'her  sister,' 
w.'.&io,  are  wanting  in  L.XX,  cf.  Ezk  23".  nio-n  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  might  be  after  the  Reform,  are  usually  con- 
sidered a  later  insertion. 

2.  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim.—il.)  In  ch.  7  Jeremiah  threatens 
the  temple  with  the  fate  of  Shiloh.  The  historical  commentary 
ch.  26,  itself  of  later  date,  refers  the  discourse  to  the  beginning 
of  Jehoiakim's  reign.  Indeed  it  might  naturally  be  placed  imn.edi- 
ately  after  the  death  of  Josiah.  'The  people's  trust  in  the  temple, 
which  occasioned  Jeremiah's  threat,  implies  a  feeling  of  danger, 
but  the  danger  was  over  when  Jehoiakim  was  raised  by  Necho 
to  the  throne.  Neither  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  king  in  ch. 
26,  it  is  the  priests  who  arraign  Jeremiah.  The  story  of  Uriah 
^2C2"ir-)  is  an  addition  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  Jeremiah  ;  the 
incident  itself  may  have  been  later,  though  early  in  the  rei<rn 
of  Jehoiakim,  for  only  when  Egypt  and  Israel  were  friendly 
would  extradition  of  tiie  prophet  have  been  granted  (2.)  The 
brief  oracle  on  Jehoahaz  (.Shallum)  and  Josiah,  22J0-12^  ig  of  the 
same  period.  (3.)  72y-83  is  an  oracle  against  Tophet.  Ch.  19 
probably  supplies  the  historical  situation.  The  incidents, 
though  before  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  are  later  than  7'28. 
(4.)  Chs.  7-10  aa  a  whole  (apart  from  10^  16)  appear  to  belong  t4 
the  same  period,  though  tiiere  is  much  that  is  obscure  in  tl^m 
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fhe  preacntiment  of  a  foe  from  the  north  (8^9  IO'T-^H),  the 
Tision  of  an  invasion  and  b'h-^g  (a^-*'^),  tlie  aifitation  of  the 
projihet  at  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  culuinity  (l>l*'fj,  and 
his  cull  to  the  muurnin>;  woiul-q  to  prepare  u  laiueiitution  (9'''''^), 
are  strange  in  the  early  years  of  Jetioiukitn,  and  ri-call  the 
situation  in  chs.  5.  6.  Hence  some  u^.-holars  have  assig^ned 
Che,  7-10  to  Josiah'e  reign  ;  but  parts,  e.'j.  T"-,  are  certainly 
later.  The  whole  at  any  rate  appean*  earlier  than  the4th  ycarof 
JehoiakiiD,  for  after  itiia  Jeremiah  alwuyd  naiuea  'the  king  of 
Babylon.'  (6.)  Ill-12«  also  appear  to  im  of  this  period.  lll-»  are 
very  obscure.  Vv.^-n,  char^'ing  Judah  with  'conspiracy,*  that  ia, 
defection  from  the  Oovenani,  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  commanda  in  w>t^  are  referred  by  (jieyebrccbt  to  the 
same  period,  though  they  have  uauoJly  been  thought  to  refer  to 
Dt  and  Josiah's  Keform.  The  plot  of  the  people  of  Anathotb 
against  Jeremiah's  life  (1118-12*')  would  hardly  be  occasioned  by 
his  action  in  connexion  with  Josiah's  Kefonn,  but  be  uwjng  to 
his  charge  of  'conspiracy*  at  u  later  time,  ilia  complaints 
121  fl  also  suggest  this  period  of  his  history,  (ti.)  Chs.  U*-20. 
Ch.  18  appearti  now  connected  with  the  historical  passage  19'- 
20^.  Ch.  18  teaches  that  Uud's  dealing  with  men  is  moral,  that 
He  treats  them  as  their  moral  conduct  permits  llirn  to  do ;  it 
is  only  a  secondary  inference  from  this  that  prophecy  is  con- 
ditional, threats  and  promises  being  alike  revocxible  a<:cor<iing 
to  men's  oi-tions.  If  ch.  19  gave  the  situation  of  7'^~>i^.  ch.  18 
might  belong  to  about  the  same  time.  Un  account  of  the 
speech  in  Tophet,  repeated  in  the  tcuipic  (PJi-*""-),  Pashhur  put 
Jeremiah  for  a  night  in  the  stocks.  It  Jeremiah's  inability  to 
go  to  the  temple  (S0&)  were  due  to  Poshhur's  action,  the  incidents 
and  oracles  18i-20i»  would  belong  to  the  eve  of  the  4th  year  of 
Jehoiakim.  though  the  narrative  was  n<Jt  written  till  later.  In 
20*T-,  however,  Poshhur  is  threatened  with  deiK)rtation  to  Baby- 
lon, and  it  would  be  neces.sar>'  to  assume  (Kuen.)  that  the  later 
narrator  had  reported  Jeremiah's  wnnls  somewhat  generally. 
(7.)  There  is  little  in  chs.  14-1;').  referring  to  a  drought,  or  in 
Ki'-l"!^  to  suggest  a  date,  wheiht-r  before  or  after  the  4th  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  Such  passages  as  15"J  might  suggest  that  the 
prophet  was  free  to  go  about  among  the  people,  before  he  had 
to  go  into  hiding  for  fear  of  arrest  ('iti'^),  and  l(ii"-  might  seem 
to  reject  an  early  rather  than  a  late  date  in  his  life.  The  idea 
'.hat  17*1  refers  to  Jehoiakim,  and  17^1"  to  his  premeditated 
revolt  (Kuen.),  seems  far-fetched.  (15lil4  appear  to  refer  to 
the  people,  and  are  misplaced;  16^-1*  thougli  in  LXX  is  an 
obvious  insertion).  (8.)  According  to  ch.  3ti,  Haruch  wrote  a 
second  roll  iti  the  6tn  year  of  Jehoiakim  containing  acldilions. 
Tlii.s  roll  would  thus  include  chs.  1-6,  7-10  (except  IQl  16),  lli- 
l-.;'i.  probably  14-15,  lCl-171*  (22l<'ff-?  2213"-?),  the  genuine 
portions  of  25,  and  probably  45,  the  short  promise  to  Baruch. 
Whether  IS  and  20?^-  also  stood  in  the  roll  may  be  uncertain,  as 
the  passages  are  now  enclosed  in  a  hifltoricjd  setting  of  a  later 
date.  (9.)  To  a  later  time  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  belong 
12'!'-i",  which  appear  to  reflect  the  situation  after  his  revolt 
it  K  241"").  Ch.  36  also  narrates  an  incident  in  connexion  with 
the  Rechabites  probably  of  the  same  time.  (10.)  Ch.  13,  describ- 
ing a  BjTnbolicAi  action  with  Jeremiah's  girdle,  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  short  reign  of  Jehoiachin.  on  account  of  the  allusion  to 
him  and  his  mother  in  vjnf-.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  chapter  to  suggest  this  situation ;  but  if  Perath 
(v,4)  be  the  Euphrates,  the  date  would  in  any  case  be  later  than 
the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim  and  Carchemish. 

3.  Heign  o/  ZedeJdah  (597-680).— <1.)  To  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  belongs  ch.  24,  the  vision  of  tlie  two  baskets 
of  figs,  the  pood  representing  the  exiles  of  597,  the  bad  the 

fieoplo  left  at  home.  (2.)  Chs.  21-23  contain  a  collection  of 
ragments  belonging  to  very  different  dates  on  the  leading 
cIaj*!(C8  in  Judali,  the  kings  2111-23^,  and  the  prophetjj  231*-*'^. 
Whether  some  of  these  fragments  Ptoo<i  in  the  original  roll 
may  be  uncertain  ;  the  present  collection  cannot  have  been 
made  before  the  time  of  Zedekiah  (22"'^'^),  probablv  not  Iwfore 
the  Exile  (2330).  (3.)  To  the  4th  year  of  Zedekiah  (28i)  belong 
chs.  27-20  (271  is  a  mistaken  gloss,  wanting  in  LXX).  containing 
the  prophet's  opposition  to  the  projected  confederacy  against 
Babylon  (27),  bis  conflict  with  llananiali  over  the  duration  of 
the  Exile  (28),  and  his  letter  to  the  exiles  (29).  These  three 
chapters  have  certain  peculiarities  in  common:  (1)  The  LXX 
text  Is  shorter,  particularly  in  27  ;  (2)  certain  dilTcrcnces  of 
■pelllng  appear,  e.fj.  Vinnri/ah  for  i  xrmfyahu,  and  so  In 
similar  names,  and  Nebuchaiinezzar  (for  -rczzjir).  The  peculiari- 
ties (2)  are  lost  in  Gr.  ;  in  LXX  the  name  NL-burh.  occurs  only 
ome(27«X  In  explanation  of  these  peculiarities  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  chs.  27-J9  may  have  circulated  Be|ianite!y  and  been 
glowied  ;  but  as  LXX  shows  that  the  glowes  were  introduced 
after  the  redaction  of  the  book,  it  must  alBO  be  supposed  that  at 
a  late  date  the  genuine  text  was  collaU;d  with  one  of  these 

Elossed  rolls  of  27-29.  and  supplcmenUKl  from  it,— on  intricate 
yj««the9i8.  The  rest  of  the  twok  fexcept  4fl-Sl)  belongs  to  iho 
time  of  thesieLTc  and  later.  (1.)  2n-">  the  nropliet's  reply  to  the 
metMUiu'e  of  Zed.-kiah  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  The  pawmge 
has  Ih'i'm  united  to  21'1'''-,  the  common  subject  being  the  kings 
of  Judah.  (5.)  Ch.  37.  containing  Jeremiah's  reply  to  another 
message  from  Zedekiah,  is  later,  belonging  to  the  time  when  the 
•lego  was  raised  by  the  apjwanuice  of  the  Kg>'ptians.  Ch.  34, 
relating  to  the  raanumi-ssioh  of  Itoiidservantjfand  their  nxluction 
to  slavery  again,  is  of  the  same  ilate.  When  the  sieye  was  rained 
Jeremiah  attempted  togoto  Anal  both,  but  wa.'»arrest<sl  and  flimg 
Into  a  dungeon  (371^"^).  Zedekiah  n-leaiietl  him,  and  pla<f<l 
him  in  the  court  of  the  puartl.  where  he  remained  till  the  city 
fell  (3S'i'').  In  this  place  it  appeam  he  could  s|»eak  to  the  iH*oplc 
f38"f  ),  and  persons  from  the  outride  had  aivess  to  him  (ch.  "At). 
On  account  of  his  disheartening  8|>eeciies  to  Uio  |>eoplo  and 
poldiery,  the  omoera  hod  him  let  down  Into  a  cistern,  from 


which  he  was  liberated  by  Ebed-melech  (ch.  88),  who  receivei 
the  promise  39ii''".  To  the  time  after  his  rescue  by  Ebed-melecl 
belongs  his  interview  with  Zwlekiah  381*"  ■  ;  hut  whether  th» 
iiK-ident  of  the  purchase  of  the  Held  at  Anathotli  (ch.  3:^)  took 
place  before  or  alter  his  rcbcue  is  uncertain.  To  the  time  of  hie 
detention  in  the  court  of  the  guard  belongs  ch.  33,  somewhat 
later  than  32  ('  the  second  time  *  3;;^,  and  probably  chs.  30. 31,  re- 
ferring to  the  Uestoration  of  Judah  and  Israel.  331*-'*  are  not 
yet  in  LXX,  and  undoubtedly  the  chapters  are  otherwise 
greatly  glosj^ed,  though  much  in  ch.  31  is  original.  Possibly 
the  chs.  30-33  formed  a  separate  collection  (oU-),  and  the  sub* 
ject  was  one  tliat  invited  expansion.  Usually  Jeremiah  employs 
the  terms  *  Israel,' '  Ephraiin  '  (twice  Aouj«  oj  JocoIj  2-*  b'^^) ;  il  is 
only  in  these  chapters  that  the  simple  name  'Jacob'  occurs 
(307. 10.  IB  317.  u  xisii),  for  1018  (r.iitf)  ia  not  original,  and  lO^s  is 
doubtful.  The  phraj*e  *  my  servant  Jacob'  30i«- 11  (  =  40'"  ■i*) 
and  much  else  reflects  the  language  and  ideas  of  ls40fl.  (b.) 
3S-»t'  (RV)  393-  1A_^4  narrate  the  eventa  subsequent  to  the  t;ill 
of  the  city,  and  the  history  of  Jeremiali  in  Egypt  (31*1- 2  gt-eui 
out  of  place,  and  vv.4-ia  are  wanting  in  LXX). 

(7.)  Chs.  4G-51,  prophecies  against  the  nations.  There  are  three 
questions  connected  with  these  prophecies  :  (1)  their  genuiiien(.3S 
in  whoIe(Driver,  and  in  the  main  Kuen.),  orinpart(Oies.,  Corn.), 
or  not  ut  all  (Stade,  Wcllh.,  Sniend,  Schwally) ;  (2)  the  time  in 
the  prophet's  life  to  which  they  belong  if  genuine  or  partially  so  ; 
and  (3)  their  original  position  in  the  book.  (I)  Chs.  60.  51 
(apart  from  Sl^air.)  are  almost  universally  recognized  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  Jeremiah,  and  by  another  writer.  With  regard 
to  4t)-49  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  genuineness,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  (a)  that  Jeremiah  was  conscious  of  being  a 
prophet  to  the  nations  (1^.  ic  18^*  27*^)  ;  and  (^)  that  he  "is  com- 
manded to  write  his  prophecies  'against  all  the  nations'  (^-). 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such  language  as  36^  implies  the 
existence  of  prophecies  lorraally  devoted  to  particular  nations  : 
it  might  be  satislied  by  such  passages  as  1-0  9*-^'-  12i*^",  and 
particularly  by  •IbJ^ ,  and  the  enumeration  (so  far  as  original)  of 
nations  in  25ii^^.  Jereuiiali's  ou'n  statement  regarding  fonner 
prophets,  that  they  pro)>hesied  against  many  countries  and 
against  great  kingdoms  (2^''),  forbids  us  to  press  the  wonls  of 
30-.  If  a  genuine  nucleus  existed  in  40-49  this  would  ex]>tain 
the  later  amplification,  and  how  though  aniplilled  the  prophecies 
continued  to  be  ascribed  to  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figure  of  giving  the  nations  to  drink  of  the  fur>'  of  J  ',  and  the 
enumeration  of  peoples  in  2.'>i*"",  might  have  suggejited  to  some 
writer  or  writers  the  comi«sition  of  the  prophecies  to  give 
body  to  the  idea  of  Jeremiah  (cf.  the  relation  of  .'il^ff.  to  chs, 
60.  51).  Such  lengthy  oracles  against  peoples  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Egypt,  had  no  signilicance  to  Jeremiah  or  to  Uie 
time,  are  little  probable  from  him.  Ch.  40112  is  later  than 
Carchemish,  but  such  an  exercise  on  a  past  event  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  Jeremiah.  401*'*^  might  be  a  prophiTcy  by 
Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  though,  of  course,  also  it  might  be  an  expan- 
sion by  another  writer  of  some  of  his  incidental  threats  against 
that  country  (4310^);  \.^^  reminds  of  Ezk,  and  vv.27  to  are  a 
repetition  of  3oio  ".  It  is  wholly  improbable  that  Jeremiah 
should  have  excerpted  Is  15.  16,  as  has  been  done  in  tlie  pro* 
phecy  on  Moab  (4b''^  Sif)^  and  e<iually  incredible  that  he  should 
have  copied  Obadiah,  or,  as  the  case  may  be.  a  prophecy  which 
is  the  basis  of  Obadiah,  as  has  been  done  in  the  prophecy  on 
Edom  (4.'''r).  If  Is  15.  16  were  brought  down  in  their  present 
form  to  the  post-exilic  time  (Duhm),  the  problem  in  regard  to 
them  would  perhaps  be  the  same  as  that  in  regard  to  Obadiah  : 
but  such  a  date  has  not  been  established.  And  it  may  l>e  saia 
In  general  tiiat  the  current  impression  that  Jeremiah  is 
accustomed  to  cite  or  use  his  predecessors  has  little  evidence 
in  its  favour.  A  nucleus  of  genuine  elements  in  40^9  is 
prol^bly  the  most  that  can  be  assumed  ;  whether  the  expansions 
be  due  to  one  hand  or  several  nmy  lie  dilHcult  to  say.  Some 
peculiarities  are  common  to  Uie  chs.,  e.g.  njijn  intrans.  or  with 
obj.  unexpre88ed,4ti6-  ai(p«raUel  toOU),  473,  4^^  (obj.  expressed), 
49^  (parallel  to  01]),  ct.  4&S,  but  see  particularly  Nah  2^ ;  tho 
phrase  T\^\'n  3*nn  46i8  fiOl«,  cf.  2.'>M  (go  read).  The  purpose  of  tha 
words,  '  Here  e'ndelh  the  Judgment  of  Moab '  48*7  ig  o»>scure.  cf. 
&iw  (both  passages  ore  wanting  in  LXX).  It  is  curious  that  all 
the  promises  to  the  nations  of  restitution  (4t>»  4M"  49^  **)  are 
wanting  in  LXX.     (2)  The  date  of  the  foreign  prophecies.  It 

?enuine,  would  be  after  Carchemish;  whether  any  parts  ol 
hem  stood  in  Baruch's  roll  cannot  be  asiHrtaineii.  'The  pro- 
phecy on  Klam  is  ossigne*!  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  (41>W).  (3)  On  the  original  place  of  chs.  4G-4l>  in  the 
hook  see  next  section  (iii).  (>.)  F'inally.  ch.  02  Is  a  historical 
extract,  identical  with  2  K  24lti-2&^.  with  the  omission  of  2  K 
oiztw     Ch.  52***  are  not  yet  in  LXX.  t 

iii.  Hebrew  anp  Greek  Texts.— The  diflfer- 
enccs  between  the  Heh.  m\k\  (Jr.  texts  are  i::roat«r 
in  the  Hook  of  Jer  than  they  are  in  iiiiy  other 
iiook,  even  JoU  (I)  The  Gr.  text  is  much  shortci 
than   the   Heh. — according   to   tlio   calculation   of 

•  Unless  the  rcfrrenre  to  ths  'house  of  Jonathan  '(38*>) might 
impiv  thiit  th'  ini-  rvii'W  took  place  after  his  Hnt  drhveranos 
frnni'tb.  ''^«') 

t  On  Iludde,  Jahrb.  /.  (tmtti-Ji*  Thtoi.  1S78; 

Orivor,  /  '    ;  Kurn.,  Oruifnoflfl,  fi  67  ;  files..  Hand' 

kutn.  24<'ll..  N  1*;.  Nl>a.h.  I>^r  l^'pfi.  Jer.  u.  titif't/lnn.  \s:-i\ 
on  ch*.    2.''    4iV-4i).  Nhwally,  /.AlV,  lisSS  ;  Smeiid,  A'<-.'r:"i'i»7/»- 

S.  238  fT.;   Illerker,   J*rrmiaA'$  t^fttUem  Uq^n  4«  \'oUt»rtn.. 
ronlniren,  ISM. 
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Graf  by  about  27<X)  words,  or  one-ei^'htli  of  the 
book.  (2)  In  Heb.  the  proiihecie8  iijfainst  tlie 
nntinna  stand  at  the  end  of  the  book  (clis.  46-51), 
iu  the  (!r.  they  are  inserted  between  25"  and  25" 
;v."  being  wanting),  and  they  are  piven  in  a 
diirerent  order  from  the  Hebrew.  Mnoli  in  (1)  was 
due  to  the  Heb.  MS  on  which  tlie  translator 
worked,  which  ditl'ered  materially  from  our  pre.sent 
Ma.s.soretic  text.  Thedill'erence  (2)  must  be  spoken 
of  with  less  uertninty  :  the  i)lace  given  to  the 
prophecies  against  tlie  nations  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  translator's  interpretjition  of 
25",  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand  may  rellect 
something  of  the  political  situation  of  the  time. 
Hut  (3)  a  multitude  of  differences  have  arisen 
through  the  defective  work  of  the  translator  him- 
self, who  was  anything  but  equal  to  liis  task. 
The  ditl'erences  between  the  two  texts  were 
formerly  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  two 
recensions — a  shorter  one,  probably  from  the  hand 
of  .Jeremiah  himself,  which  circulated  in  Eg3'pt ; 
and  a  longer  one,  the  work  of  Baruch  or  others, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  JIT.  But  the 
general  identity  of  the  two  t<;xt~s,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  latest  elements  of  the  book  are  found 
in  LXX,  show  that  such  a  hypothesis  is  both 
unnecessary  and  false.  Both  texts  reflect  the 
same  archetype ;  but  this  archetype  underwent  a 
gradual  process  of  expansion,  and  the  process  is 
rellected  at  an  earlier  .stage  (not  necessarily  an 
earlier  date)  in  the  MS  or  MSS  at  the  basis  of 
LXX,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  those  at  the 
basis  of  the  MT. 

( I )  Comparative  value  of  the  texts. — In  estimating 
the  relative  value  of  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  texts,  one 
must  compare  them,  first,  in  those  parts  of  the 
book  present  in  both  texts  ;  secondly,  m  regard  to 
those  jiarts  present  in  Heb.  but  wanting  in  Gr.  ; 
comparison  in  regard  to  a  third  class  of  passages, 
those  present  in  Gr.  but  wanting  in  Heb.,  though 
it  might  be  interesting,  is  of  less  importance. 
That  is,  the  comparative  estimate  must  be  in  re- 
gard both  to  quality  and  quantity.  Speaking 
generally,  the  JIT  is  qualitatively  greatly  superior 
to  the  Gr.  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  quantitatively 
the  Gr.  is  nearer  the  original  text.  This  judgment 
is  general,  admitting  many  exceptions,— that  is, 
cases  where  the  quality  of  the  Gr.  text  is  better, 
and  its  readings  more  original  than  the  Heb.,  e.g. 
OM  4=8  HIS  ,g-  2333  419  46«  and  many  more;  and 
also  cases  where,  in  regard  to  quantity,  Heb.  is  to 
be  preferred,  the  omissions  in  LXX  being  due  to 
faults  in  the  translator's  MS,  to  his  own  oversight, 
or  to  his  tendency  to  scamp  and  abridge.  Every 
indiviilual  case  of  difference  must  be  examined 
before  a  judgment  can  be  pronounced.  In  regard  to 
such  large  passages  as  SS"-"  3'J'",  and  even  many 
minor  ones,  e.g.  in  chs.  25.  27-29,  judgment  will 
readily  be  given  in  favour  of  LXX,  in  which  they 
are  wantinfj ;  but  there  is  a  multitude  of  other 
ca.ses  in  which  a  decision  is  difficult.  Of  the  four 
synonyms  for  '  destroy  '  l'",  LXX  has  only  three  ; 
and  again  in  18',  where  three  of  the  synonyms 
occur,  LXX  has  only  two.  The  exclamation, 
'  temple  of  the  Lord  '  7*,  stands  in  Heb.  thrice,  in 
L.XX  twice  ;  so  '  O  earth '  22-9,  opiy  twice  in  LXX. 
The  words  '  of  hosts '  in  the  divine  name  are  said 
to  be  wanting  56  times  (2"'  6'  etc. ),  the  parenthetical 
'  saith  the  Lord '  64  times,  and  in  '  Jeremiah  the 
prophet'  the  titXe prophet  is  usually  absent.  Now, 
when  it  is  considered  that  LXX  shows  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  abridgment,  while  the  ideal 
of  later  Heb.  style  was  fulness  and  roundness  of 
phraseology,  the  two  considerations  puzzle  the 
judgment  and  hold  it  in  suspense.  The  title  the 
'  prophet  is  probably  in  many  cases  a  Heb.  addition, 
the  want  of  the  synonym  a  Gr.  abbreviation.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  charge  the  LXX  translator 


with  arbitrary  omis.sion  on  a  large  scale.  There 
are  over  3lJ  passages  which  are  repeated  in  the 
book  (some  twice),  and  LXX  contains  all  the 
repetitions  with  the  exception  of  7,  and  the.se  7, 
it  18  siife  to  say,  were  not  in  the  translator's  M.S. 
(For  list  of  repeated  ]).a.s.sa"res  see  Driver,  p.  276  f.  ; 
Kuen.  §  58"  ;  and  for  those  wanting  in  LXX, 
Kuen.  §  58"). 

(2)  Original  place  of  chs.  46  ft.  —  It  is  quite 
evident  that  prophecies  of  the  compass  of  chs. 
46-49  as  they  now  exist  could  not  have  l)een  con- 
tained in  Haruch's  roll.  If  only  a  genuine  nucleus 
of  them  existed  they  might  have  followed  ch.  25 
in  its  original  form  and  position,  though  the 
am[ditication  of  them  would  be  more  intelligible 
if  they  had  existed  in  a  sejiarate  form.  If  the 
prophecies  were  extant  in  their  present  compass 
when  the  book  was  redacted,  we  might  suppose 
that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Is  and  Kzk,  tlicy 
would  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  book  after 
ch.  25.  And  this  would  have  been  their  natural 
place,  following  the  symbol  in  25"''-  and  the 
enumeration  of  nations  in  25""**,  the  nations 
named  being  in  the  main  those  to  which  the 
prophecies  refer.  The  supposition  that  this  Avas 
the  original  place  of  46-49  is  at  least  plausible,  if 
nothing  more.  When  the  extensive  jiassage  chs. 
50.  51  was  introduced  into  the  book  at  a  later 
time,  chs.  46  tf.  were  connected  with  it  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  place  of  chs. 
46-51  in  LXX  between  25"  and  25"  is  quite 
unnatural,  for  the  chapters  should  certainly  iiave 
followed  and  not  preceded  the  enumeration  of 
nations  in  25"°*  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  prob- 
able that  46-51  occupied  a  place  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  as  in  Heb.,  even  in  the  MS  used  by  the  LXX 
translator.  Simultaneously  with  the  reception  of 
chs.  50.  51  or  in  consequence  of  it,  various  glosses 
were  introduced,  e.g.  25"*'"'^  or  at  least  v.'''"- 
(50"';  cf.  51*"").  In  25"  'even  all  that  is  written 
in  this  book,  which  Jeremiah  prophesied  against 
all  the  nations,'  LXX  translator  took  the  last 
clause  to  be  independent,  rendering,  T/utt  which 
Jeremiah  prophe-ned  against  the  nations.  The 
words  thus  became  a  title,  and  chs.  46  tf.  were 
transferred  from  their  former  place  and  made  to 
follow  it.  Neither  is  the  oriler  of  the  pro])heciea 
in  LXX  original  ;  the  order  in  Heb.  corres]rond8 
in  the  main  to  that  of  the  nations  enumerated  in 
25""-'*,  and  has  all  the  marks  of  originality. 

Tlie  translator  from  Heb.  had  many  difficulties  to  cent-end 
with :  the  text  h.id  no  vowels ;  the  letters  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  divided  (in  all  cases  at  least)  itito  words:  the  vowel 
letters  were  sparsel.v  written,  and  thus  Ihe  plur.  and  sing,  forms 
of  the  verb  were  identical ;  MSS  were  b;uil,v  written,  simitar 
letters  like  rf  and  r  being  often  confused ;  there  were 
contractions  liable  to  be  misunderstood ;  Heb.  was  a  dead 
langiiage,  the  lining  Shemitic  ton'.iie  being  Aramaic ;  and 
much  else.  The  translator  of  Jer  shows  the  usual  faults  of  the 
Gr.  version  in  an  ai;:),'ravatcd  form,  (n)  He  divides  words 
wron);l_v  (r.8  Sl«  9'  209  22*  318  461^).  (h)  Ho  vocalizes  wronclv 
(223.  34  ;■)]  in»  :iil3).  (c)  When  letters  like  d  and  r  are  confused 
in  his  MS,  he  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  perceive  the  error 
(218  3"  1512  315  4922).  (rf)ne  renders  projier  names  as  appellatives 
and  vice  veitd,  S>  21"  3l2i  4616- «  49"- «•««  6127  (46"  60i8  ann 
njvn,  ^cax«4px  iA>n»'«*i)-  ic)  His  knowledge  of  the  language  ii 
very  deficient  :  an  archaic  suffix  puzzles  him  (n?r  is  read 
nV^  88  1510  207) ;  much  in  the  Heb.  vocabulary  is  unfamiliar 
to  him  (3'5^P  liJC  is  rendered  differently  each  time  that  it 
occurs,  and  generally  referred  to  the  root  g&r,  'to  sojourn'); 
and  in  p.'i-ntax  he  supposes  an  adj.  may  stand  before  its  noun 
(2230  46ii?).  (/)  He  makes  arbitrary  changes  in  person  and 
number  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  in  LA.V  (230  3I8. 20  4I7  67 
725  gl'*  etc.).  (g)  He  is  loose  and  hasty  and  without  a  sense  of 
res|>onsibility,  often  thinking  it  enough  to  give  an  average  or 
approximate  rendering  of  the  original  (Tiff-)-  H  be  has  wrongly 
put  a  sense  on  a  word  which  will  not  harmonize  with  the  rest 
of  the  verse  he  modifies  the  other  words,  or,  if  thev  be  wholly 
intractable,  omits  them  (2i6  4"-  '2  626  glS).  in  2921 23  the  sense 
is  entirely  missed.  (A)  It  is  scarcely  due  to  purpose,  but  rather 
to  his  easy-going  st.vle  of  operation,  that  when  a  passage  is 
repeated  veroatitn,  his  rendering  of  it  in  the  second  instance 
differs  much  from  that  in  the  first-  (0  He  shares  the  curious 
fancy  of  LXX  translators  for  rendering  by  a  word  similar  in 
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•ound  to  the  Heb.  (OS  T;in;  T;ri  isic)  ■!i;ic;  it)  t«««.,  311  ninen 
Tiu«j>.«>  (4S»i  ?  SIS'?).  Whether  in  40i»  ■jn  (infj)  was  rendered 
'Aiit  is  rather  uncertain). 

LrxKUATURB  ON  TIIK  Tkxt. — .Spohn,  Jrr^miaa  vates  0  vert. 
Jvdirorum  Alex,  einfiulalus,  1824  ;  Kue|ier.  Jerrtn.  tibrorum 
M.  inten/re*  atijue  vindex,  1837  ;  -Movers.  IJe  utriiisatu  recetix. 
vati<:.  Jerrin.  indole  et  orifjitu,  1837 ;  Wichelhaus,  he  Jerem. 
verKtoiie  Alexandr.na,  1847;  Scholz,  Dfr  Slaiu.  Tfxl  u.  die 
LXX  tleben.  det  Knchet  Jer.  187S;  Kiihl,  Dat  V rrhult nUi  drr 
MuKKirra  lUT  Sept.  im  Jerrmia,  1882 ;  Workman,  Tin'  Text  0/ 
Jeremiah,  1889;  Streane,  The  Double  Text  0/  Jeremiah,  18011; 
»i80  the  C'omm.  of  Graf,  p.  xl  ff..  and  Giescbreclit,  p.  xixff. ; 
Kuen,,  Onderz.  i  !<S ;  cf.  also  Comill'g  critical  edition  01  the  Ueb. 
te>  t  in  Uaupt'8  SBOT. 

iv.  Redaction  of  the  Book. — In  the  absence 
of  all  direct  information,  anything  better  than  a 
more  or  le.ss  plausible  hypotlicsis  concerning  tlie 
redaction  of  the  book  is  not  attainable.  Perhaps 
three  stages  in  its  history  can  be  traced.  (1)  The 
second  roll  of  Banich,  belonging  to  the  5th  year 
of  Jehoiakiiri.  There  is  every  rea.son  to  suppose 
that  this  roll  has  in  the  main  been  preserved  in 
the  early  jiart  of  the  book.  The  contents  of  the 
roll  were  chs.  1-6.  7-10  (except  lO'""),  U'-12», 
probably  1-4.  15.  I6'-17",  25  in  its  original  form, 
po.ssibly  45;  whether  18.  20"-  belonged  to  the  roll 
may  be  uncertain  ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of 
22"'"'  and  of  any  parts  of  46-49  that  may  be  sup- 
po.sed  genuine.  The  roll,  liowever,  was  in  some 
ca.sea  broken  up,  and  some  p.arts  certainly  belong- 
ing to  it  (ch.  2,"))  are  now  found  after  elements  of 
a  much  later  date,  while  elements  of  a  later  date 
appear  inserted  before  or  among  parts  belonging  to 
It  (12"'-).  The  roll  was  only  one  of  the  elements 
used  in  the  redac^tion  of  the  book,  and  it  was  not 
regarded  as  inviolalilc.  We  should  hardly  be 
right  if  we  regarded  our  present  book  as  a  growth, 
the  roll  being  the  fundamental  writing  to  which 
other  prophecies  were  added  as  they  successively 
came  into  existence,  or  if  we  supposed  a  series  of 
successive  rcdacticms  (Kautzsch,  Ahriss,  p.  75;  cf. 
Driver,  p.  270).  The  present  order  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  forbids  such  .suppositions,  e.g.  21"-23' 
as  a  collection  is  later  than  the  fall  of  the  city, 
while  cb.  24  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Zetlekiah  :  chs.  30-3:{  as  a  collection  also  belongs 
to  the  Exile,  while  ch.  35  is  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakira.  Such  a  shuflling  of  the  contents, 
supposing  them  to  have  had  originally  a  historical 
order,  is  quite  improbable. 

(2)  The  second  stage  was  the  actual  redaction 
of  the  book.  At  some  time,  po.ssibly  not  a  great 
many  j'ears  after  the  prophet's  death,  some  person 
or  persons  undertook'  the  work  of  gathering 
together  all  the  fragments  of  his  oracles  and 
furnishing  as  complete  a  biography  of  him  a-s 
possible.  The  biographical  interest  was  perhaps 
the  ])redoniinant  one.  -All  the  available  materials, 
the  original  roll  and  other  existing  sources,  were 
used,  and  probably  the  compiler  liim.self,  either 
from  bis  own  knowleilge  or  by  inijuiry,  was  able 
also  to  make  considerable  contributions.  Hut 
how  much  belongs  to  sources  ready  to  the  com- 
piler's hand,  and  now  much  is  dui;  to  himself,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover.  As  has  been  already  said, 
Jeremiah  may  have  preserved  jottings  of  his 
speeches,  or  some  contemporary  such  as  Baruch 
may  have  done  so,  and  these  nuiy  have  lain  before 
the  editor;  or,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  prophet's 
words  may  already  have  been  set  in  ft  historical 
frame  when  they  came  into  the  compiler's  hand. 
There  ajipears  to  be  something  like  lollcctions  in 
the  book,  e.17.  chs.  IS-'-'n.  21-23.  27-2!l.  30-33,  and 
the  like,  and  some  of  these  may  have  arisen  at  the 
hands  of  dillerent  persons  during  the  Kxile.  There 
is  nothing  more  likely  than  that  a  number  of  the 
historical  pas-sages,  with  the  |>rophet's  words 
enclosed  in  them,  may  be  from  the  hiind  of  nariich, 
who  continued  with  ihc  prophet  after  the  fall  of 
the  city  and   accompanied    him   to   Kgypt.     But 


some  of  the  narr.atives  are  probably  due  to  otiiet 
jierscms  and  some  to  the  compiler.  The  various 
headings  are  from  the  hand  of  the  compiler,  but  the 
inference  from  the  identity  of  the  heading  in  chs. 
34.  35.  40.  44,  that  these  historical  pa.ssages  are  also 
the  work  of  the  compiler  ( Kuen. ),  is  scarcely  cogent, 
for  the  same  heading  ha-s  been  given  to  chs.  7  If., 
which  the  compiler  certainly  did  not  write.  From 
the  promiscuous  way  in  which  such  historical 
narratives  as  chs.  26.  30.  35  have  been  placed  in 
the  book,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the.se 
pas.sages  came  as  distinct  and  complete  comj>osi- 
tions  into  the  redactor's  hand.  However  much 
in  the  book  may  be  due  to  Baruch,  everything 
shows  that  he  was  not  the  editor.  The  date  of  tli.i 
redaction  cannot  be  strictly  lixed.  The  reverence 
manifested  for  the  prophet  is  no  criterion  of  date, 
for  this  reverence,  beginning  after  his  death,  con- 
tinued to  increase-  Kuenen  ha.s  suggested  the 
second  half  of  the  Exile.  The  pass.age  2  K  25^* 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  the  fuller  narrative, 
Jer  40'"-,  and  this  fact  would  imply  that  the  Book 
of  Jer  was  in  existence  before  the  Book  of  Kings 
was  closed,  about  the  end  of  the  Exile  (on  the  other 
hand,  3<|">- •!•  <-"  taken  from  2  K  25  is  a  later  inter- 
polation). There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  Book 
of  .ler  which  necessitates  a  later  date,  such  pa.s.sages 
as  10'''*  and  chs.  50.  51  having  been  intro<luced 
into  the  book  after  its  redaction.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  in  chs.  40-49  that  might  be  of  the 
post-exilic  [leriocl.  The  complexion  of  chs.  30-33 
might  also  imply  a  lower  date  than  the  Exile,  but 
the  want  of  33"*  in  L.KX  shows  that  the  amplili- 
cation  of  these  chs.  went  on  after  the  book  bad  been 
comiviled.  The  redaction  took  place  in  Babylon  or 
Balcstine,  not  in  E'-j-pt. 

(3)  This  Book  of  Jer  thus  edited  is  the  archetype 
both  of  the  Heb.  and  Greek.  But  this  lK)ok  umler- 
went  modili<'ations,  some  pas.sages  being  added 
and  .some  amplilications  of  the  text  being  intro- 
duced. This  jirocess  of  enlargement  forms  the 
third  stage  in  the  history  of  tlie  book.  («)  Some 
additions  and  in.sertions  penetrated  into  all  the 
MSS,  e.ff.  chs.  .50.  51.  52,  lO'-'"  (except  vv.»-*- >"), 
1014.  IS  i7i»-i7_  jinfi  much  more.  (6)  Erom  others 
the  MSS  at  the  basis  of  LXX  remained  free,  e.g. 
3314-M  3()4-i3^  a,„i  iiiuch  else,  particularly  in  chs. 
2.5.  27-29.  This  latter  fact  does  not  imply  with 
certainty  that  all  the  ad<iitions  in  .M  T  are  later 
than  lA.X  translation,  becau.se  contemporary  MSS 
may  have  bad  ilillerent  histories  even  in  the  same 
country  (treatment  of  MSS  being  so  free),  mid 
jiarticularly  if  circulating  in  dillerent  countries. 
The  ditl'crcnces  between  the  Heb.  ami  (Ir.  might 
certainly  be  ea-sier  explained  if  wo  could  sup|Kise 
the  .MS  or  .MSS  on  whiili  I,X.\  is  foiiiiilc<l  carried 
early  to  Egypt.  Egyptian  .lews  would  prolmhly 
occupy  thcTiiselves  less  with  the  original  text  than 
tlio.se  in  Babylon  or  Palestine,  ami  thus  the  MSS, 
even  if  tran.scribed,  would  more  retain  their 
primitive  form.  Amplilications  of  the  text  and 
interpolations  really  rellect  the  moods  of  religious 
life  and  hope,  and  this  life  wa-s  fuller  in  I'alestinu 
than  in  Egj-pt. 

v.  I.ITKUAUV  Stvlb. — The  literary  style  of 
Jeremiah  can  .scarcely  be  spoken  o},  because, 
strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  literature  from  him. 
The  narrative  jiieces  in  the  Imok  are  not  from  his 
own  hand  ;  and  even  when  fragments  of  his 
speeches  are  reported  in  these  narratives,  thev 
have  in  many  cju'es  piuwed  through  the  narrator's 
mind,  and  may  have  been  somewhat  m<Hiilied. 
The  presence  of  some  or  many  characteristio 
phra.-<es  of  •leremiah  in  the  re|Mirt«  is  not  proof  of 
their  literal  lidelity.  And  in  any  case  such  reiiorts 
are  mere  com|p^'nll^<,  in  rcganl  to  which  the  question 
of  style  can  banlly  be  raised.  The  only  part«  of 
the  book  oD  which  a  judgment  in  respect  of  style 
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can  be  formed  are  the  chapters  dictated  to  Bamch, 
chs.  1-17,  and  any  other  passages  which  appear  to 
come  directly  from  Jeremiah's  own  hand.  Even 
the  dictated  passapes  are  mere  outlines  and 
skeletons ;  the  prophet's  object  was  to  preserve 
and  present  to  otliors  the  matter,  tlie  relifjious 
contents  of  his  oracles, — he  was  little  solicitous 
about  the  form.  No  doubt  somctliin^  of  Jeremiah's 
literary  manner  will  be  reflected  m  these  frag- 
ments, but  they  represent  verj'  iniulcquately  what 
he  was  capable  of  sus  a  writer.  We  liave  no  litera- 
ture from  Jeremiali  in  tlie  sense  in  which  we  have 
literature  from  Isaiah.  The  flowers  of  Jeremiali's 
diction  and  thought  have  reached  us  only  after 
being  cut  and  pressed  ;  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
yet  remaining  with  them  suggest  faintly  what  tliey 
were  when  fresh.  The  monotonousness  and  repeti- 
tion, both  of  ideas  and  language,  of  wliich  writers 
comphiin,  are  owing  in  good  degree  to  the  fact 
that,  in  dictating  his  outline,  it  was  the  prophet's 
purpose  to  impress  strongly  certain  great  ideas, 
and  the  same  ideas  naturally  carry  with  tliem  the 
same  language,  though  it  will  always  remain  a 
question  how  many  of  the  repetitions  are  due  to 
himself.  The  literarj'  remains  of  Jeremiah  dilFer 
from  the  writings  of  Isaiah  in  being  formally  less 
perfect :  the  poetical  rhythm  is  not  so  regular, 
losing  itself  often  in  elevated  prose.  Yet  even 
formally  there  is  much  true  poetical  parallelism, 
and  there  are  many  examples  of  the  Kiiuth  or 
Elegy,  artistically  beautiful  and  full  of  pathos,  e.g. 
9».  %  13181.  jof.  isuif.  oosir..  The  language  of  Jeremiah 
wants  the  condensed  energy  of  tliat  of  the  earlier 
prophets.  He  belonged  to  a  later  literary  age, 
and  the  progress  of  lan<ruage  is  alwaj's  towards 
analy.sis,  gaining  in  lucidity,  but  losing  in  com- 
pression. Much  of  the  power  of  the  earlier  prophets 
arises  from  the  fact  that  their  age  was  a  creative 
one,  and  they  project  their  religious  conceptions 
with  an  energy  and  completeness  that  can  never 
again  be  imitated.  Jeremiah  is  tlieir  heir,  their 
principles  already  run  in  his  blood,  and  what  in 
them  was  intellectual  power  is  transmuted  in  him 
into  spiritual  life.  So  far  as  style  can  be  spoken 
of  in  Jeremiah,  his  style  perfectly  reliects  all  the 
articulations  of  thought  and  all  the  hues  of  emotion 
of  his  mind.  He  was  a  nature  characterized  by 
simplicity,  reality,  pathos,  tenderness,  and  a 
strant;e  piety,  but  subject  to  his  emotions,  wliich 
were  liable  to  rise  into  passions.  His  mind  was  set 
on  a  minor  key,  and  his  temper  elegiac.  And  to 
all  this  his  language  is  true.  Could  sadness  be 
expressed  in  sadder  words  than  these,  '  The  harvest 
is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved";  His  phrases  haunt  the  ear  :  'Before  your 
feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains.'  '  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead?'  'A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah.' 
'  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen  and  tliej'  have 
wearied  thee.'  'Surely  I  have  heard  Ephraim 
bemoaning  himself.'  '  Return,  ye  backsliding  chil- 
dren.' The  quaint  simplicity  of  his  words  to  God 
provokes  a  smile  :  '  O  Lord,  wherefore  are  all  they 
nappy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ? '  Usually 
his  address  is  lofty  and  touching  :  '  O  the  hope  of 
Israel,  the  saviour  thereof  in  time  of  trouble,  why 
dhouldst  thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  landV'  (14*'- 
lgi»j-i2ir.)  jn  sombre  realism  he  has  no  match 
among  ine  prophecs ;  witness  such  terrible  pas- 
sages as  15'*^  4-^''-  (cf.  the  symbol  aS""-,  and  such 
descriptions  as  5""-  ?!"••').  He  was  sent  to  be  the 
prophet  of  doom  and  death,  and  his  soul  revolted 
against  the  task.  He  gloats  over  life,  its  human 
activities  (S'i""-),  its  sounds  and  mirth  and  all  its 
music  (7*^  16")  ;  and  he  recoils  from  death,  and 
shudders  as  he  sees  the  shadow  enter  in  at  the 
windows,  and  feels  the  awful  silence,  when  there 
is  no  sound  of  a  mill  and  no  shimmer  of  a  candle. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  which  gives  a  charm  to 


his  style,  a  certain  unconscious  draraatizin",  when, 
after  describing  a  situation,  he  makes  those  in- 
volved in  it  8])eak  directly,  without  the  word  'say- 
ing,' e.g.  2-»  3"  4'»-"  e*-""  9"-'»  10'»  ll'»  l'2*-»  14" 
15'»  17". 

Joremiah'8  lon^oge  haa  Bome  marks  of  the  later  stylo  :  words 
In  -lUA  are  Dot  lafreaucat,  and  he  begins  to  Araniaizo  ;  ciises 
occur  of  pap  cap.  with  pert.,  and  the  nt  of  direction  is  otiose 
(113).  Certain  phrases  and  expressions  are  often  rt-jieated  ;  #.y. 
to  brtak  the  yoke  and  burst  the  t/andt  (2'^  6^) ;  to  turn  the  back 
and  twt  the  /ace  f2«  18")  ;  to  receire  correction  (2™  6>  7**) ;  to 
come  into  mind  (3J  Sy  nSy  3'»  7"!  19») ;  the  evil  of  your  doingt 
(i*  21H  23»  «2) ;  great  destniction  (-gy  4'  el  1417) ;  the  refrain, 
shall  I  not  visit  for  these  thiiujs  t  etc.  (5»  »  0») ;  heat  the  hurt 
slightly  (01*  811) ;  the  phrase,  rising  up  early,  and  sending, 
speaking,  etc  (a:-^V  7"  2»  20»  2»1») ;  to  iitclim  the  ear  (?«■  » 11* 
172)) ;  (As  voice  of  mirth  and  gladness,  etc.  (7*'  lO"  2610) ;  a(  (/i« 
time  that  1  rt»i(  them  (61»  8l»  lis  23") ;  terror  round  about 
(025  203- 10) ;  oii«r  which  my  namt  has  been  called  (T'"  "■  i-"  so) ; 
the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence  (with  a  variety  of 
order,  If'  163  21') ;  and  others.  See  Driver's  full  list,  p.  276. 
It  is  doubtful  if  to  make  a  full  end  (.iB'y  .npj)  ought  to  be 
reckoned  ;  it  seems  extraneous  in  4^7  610'  lf(301i  =  46^).  Neither 
should  the  contorted  syntax  141  46I  471  4(>M  be  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah.  Peculiar  are  TpiJ  used  of  God (3") ;  B*i<h)  hopeless  1  in 
the  mouth  of  the  people  (22»  18");  .IKS  'Xliip  shorn  on  the 
(CTi;)i<«(92»(Eng.»12523);  DX}  lOKJ' (2331) ; '<  •^';n  slain  of  J" 
(25:0):  the  hiph.  of  oSn  dream  (1;9») ;  the  phrase  n:nri  Vsn 
present  niippliration  (38=8  409,  Qal  36'  37M  42»,  cf.  l)n  fl20). 

vi.  Some  Religious  Ideas.— The  Book  of  Jer 
does  not  so  much  teach  reli<jious  truths  as  present 
a  religious  ]iersoiia1ity.  I'ropliecy  had  already 
taught  its  truths,  its  last  efi'ort  was  to  reveal  itself 
in  a  life.  But  though  the  trutlis  in  Jeremiah  are 
old,  they  all  appear  in  him  with  an  impress  of 
personality  whicli  gives  them  novelty.  He  is  not 
to  be  read  for  doctrines  in  their  general  form  on 
God  and  the  people,  but  for  the  nuances  which  his 
mind  gives  them.  Though  he  might  not  be  aware 
of  it,  we  can  perceive  that  all  his  thoughts  are 
coloured  by  the  religious  relation  to  God  of  which 
he  was  himself  conscious. 

(I)  Sin. — In  his  earliest  time  it  is  the  sin  of  the 
people  that  occupies  his  mind,  tlieir  unfaithfulness 
to  J".  They  followed  Him  in  the  wilderness,  but 
on  entering  Canaan  they  went  far  away  from  Him. 
Every  class  became  untrue  to  the  idea  of  its 
relation  to  Him.  It  is  this  chnnge  that  seems 
inexplicable  to  the  prophet.  He  sets  it  in  all 
possible  lights :  '  What  evil  did  your  fathers  find 
in  me  ? '  ('2°).  He  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  the 
nations  to  their  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods  (2"). 
At  a  later  time  he  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  men 
even  to  the  injunctions  of  tlieir  ancestor,  such  as 
the  Rechabites  (S,")").  The  instinct  which  guides 
the  migrations  of  the  stork  is  strangely  unerring  ; 
the  instinct  of  man's  heart,  which  should  direct  it 
to  God,  as  strangely  errs  (8',  cf.  2»-  IS""-)-  We 
understand  Jeremiah's  wonder  at  the  change  only 
when  we  hear  him  say  what  to  his  mind  Cjod  is : 
'  They  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  livin"  water.' 
Isaiali  crushed  himself  and  crashed  created  man  to 
the  ground  with  his  awful  Ifadosh ;  his  word  was 
true,  but  Jeremiah's  '  the  fountain  of  livin"  water ' 
seems  to  come  nearer  the  fulness  of  truth.  The 
words  at  any  rate  suggest  the  immediateness  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  God  in  religion.  And  it  ia 
this  that  Jeremiah  insists  upon,  as  Hosea  and 
Isaiah  had  done  before  him.  His  charge  is  the 
unreality  of  men's  religion  ;  it  is  not  with  their 
real  selves  that  they  serve  J",  and  it  is  not  J"  in 
His  true  being  that  they  serve.  Already  in  Josiah's 
days  Jeremiah  perceived  how  illusory  his  Reform 
was.  Indeed  it  was  doubtful  if  it  had  not  made 
the  condition  of  things  worse.  Men  thought  that 
when  they  worshipped    at  Jerusalem,  and   multi- 

Flied  oH'erings  there,  they  had  done  what  J  "  desired, 
t  was  a  lie  which  was  h.alf  a  truth,  and  therefore 
the  harder  to  tight.  It  is  not  certain  that  Jeremiah 
thought  the  lawbook  altogether  a  good.  People 
pridM  themselves  on  it,  it  was  wisdom  to  have  it ; 
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thev  tliought  the  possession  of  it  put  them  ri^'ht 
witli  God  (8'-  •).  Pharisaism  and  Deuteronomy 
came  into  the  world  the  same  day.  Tlie  lawbook 
little  satislied  the  prophetic  idealism.  Jeremiah 
seeks  to  draw  men's  minds  away  from  all  that  was 
e.\ternal — sacrihtes,  temple,  arK,  and  lawbook — 
to  that  which  was  inward  and  real.  People  spoke 
much  of  reform  ;  he  would  have  used  another 
word  :  '  Break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not 
among  thorns';  'Circumci.su  yourselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart' 
(4'') ;  '  O  Jeru.salcm,  wash  thine  heart  from  wicked- 
ness '  (4''').  .Sin  is  '  the  stubbornness  of  the  evil 
heart '  (7^  5^).  It  is  the  heart  that  is  good  or  ill. 
Man  is  the  heart  of  man.  Jeremiah  probably  has 
no  general  doctrine  of  human  nature  or  its  con- 
dition, though  he  perhaps  e.\i>res.se3  what  is 
technically  called  hnhit  when  he  says,  '  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  it  is  desperately 
sick  ;  who  can  know  it  'i '  (17').  If  not  from  nature, 
by  practice  men  become  incapable  of  good  :  '  Can 
the  Kthiopian  change  his  skin  ?  then  may  ye  also 
do  good  that  are  inured  to  do  evil '  ( 13-^,  cl.  7^  S*"-). 
Momentarily  awoke  by  the  projihct's  appeals,  the 
people  become  conscious  of  their  iuabilitj',  exclaim- 
ing, 'It  is  hopeless'  (2^  18'^).  And  more  gener- 
ally, '  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  hia 
stejis'  (10'-'^).  Sin  is  individually  universal ;  a  man 
cannot  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (5',  cf. 
go.  10)  jjq  providences  in  God's  hand  can  reform 
them  ;  the  furnace  will  not  purify  them  ;  they 
have  been  tried,  and  they  are  found  reprobate 
silver  (C"-).  Only  the  creative  hand  of  God  can 
change  them  ;  He  will  give  them  another  heart, 
and  put  His  law  in  their  inward  parts  (24'  SI""-)- 
Though  Jeremiah,  like  Hosea,  begins  by  consider- 
ing the  people  as  a  moral  personality,  and  never 
loses  hold  of  the  idea  of  the  nation  (31'«-^- "•»•), 
his  thoughts  juat  referred  to  are  virtually  indi- 
vidualism. 

(•J)  G'(jd.—Jn  his  doctrine  of  God  Jeremiah  agrees 
with  his  predecessors,  but  with  a  signilicant  nuance 
of  his  own.  J"  is  God  alone,  the  gods  of  the  nations 
are  no  gods  (2"  lO'"*-),  and  the  Gentiles  shall  yet 
confess  it.  J"  rules  among  the  nations,  giving 
them   all   to  drink  of  the  wine  of  His  cup,  and 

flutting  the  world  and  all  that  dwell  in  it  into  the 
land  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (25'"'-  27''"'-).  Like  all 
later  prophets,  Jeremiah  sees  His  power  and  God- 
head manifested  in  nature  :  '  Are  there  any  among 
the  vanities  of  the  heathen  that  can  cause  rain  ? 
or  can  the  heavens  give  showers?'  (H*"  5**),  par- 
ticularly in  that  perpetual  wonder  the  restraint  of 
the  raging  sea  {5'"').  These  are  external  things. 
It  is  in  that  wliicli  He  is  to  His  people  and  His 
servants  that  J"  is  truly  revealed,  e.r/.  in  His 
gracious  designs  with  Israel  :  '  I  thought  how  I 
shall  put  thee  among  the  children  !  ye  shall  call 
me  my  Father'  (3'"),  and  in  the  joy  which  His  ser- 
Tice  brings  :  '  Thy  words  were  found  and  I  did  eat 
them,  they  were  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine 
heart '  (15'*).  It  is  in  the  pa.ssagcs  where  Jeremiah 
intercedes  for  himself  or  the  jieople  that  he  realizes 
most  fully  what  J"  is,  W"-  '»"•  17™-,  or  when  he 
gives  a  definition  of  what  religion  is:  'Let  him 
that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  ho  knoweth  me, 
that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exerci.se  loving-kindne.ss, 
judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  for  in 
tiie.sc  things  I  delight'  (O*").  But  the  conception 
ot  God  receives  a  new  shade  in  Jeremiah.  His 
definition  of  man  as  the  heart  of  man  leads  to  a 
c<)rrc.sp( Hiding  definition  of  (!od  :  J"  is  He  who 
trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins  (1 1*  17'"  iO'').^  This 
definition  is  just  the  reflexion  of  .Jeremiah's  own 
exjieiience.  He  does  not  infer  that  J"  searches  the 
heart  from  any  general  doctrine  he  holds  of  the 
divine  omniscience  ;  ho  reason.i  the  other  way  : 
Because  J"  tries  the  heart,  He  is  omniscient,  '  Can 
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any  hide  himself  in  .secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  '! '  (23^-  ^).  Positively,  Jeremiah  expresses 
his  idea  of  religion  when  he  says,  'Blessed  is  the 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is'  (17°*-).     The  principle  of  religion  is  faith. 

(3)  The  Future. — Jeremiah's  first  and  continued 
conviction  is  that  the  nation  is  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. There  is  something  inexplicable  to  us  in  this 
certainty.  It  might  seem  mediated  by  his  profound 
sense  of  the  national  sin  (4"-  •'■"'•),  just  as  he  was 
assured  that  his  fellow  prophets  were  false  becau.se 
of  their  ethical  shallowness,  and  their  healing  the 
hurt  of  the  people  sli<'litly  (23"  28').  But  then 
this  dillerence  of  ethical  standard  between  him  and 
other  prophets  is  equally  inexplicable.  His  judg- 
ment, botn  of  the  prophets  and  the  people,  seems 
the  unconscious  retlection  of  his  own  religious 
relation  to  God.  But  he  does  not  analyze  ;  he 
knows  his  consciousness,  and  it  is  given  directly  by 
God.  In  his  earliest  days  Judah  seems  to  hira  a 
nia.ss  of  perdition  ;  a  man  could  not  be  found  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  (5') ;  the  furnace  had 
failed  to  separate  silver  from  lead^there  was  no 
silver  (G'""-).  Yet  it  was  impossible  that  God 
should  make  a  full  end  of  His  people  (ch.  32)  ;  and 
his  hopes  seem  for  the  time  placed  on  Israel  of  the 
North.  Backsliding  Israel  was  justified  above 
treacherous  Judah.  And  in  the  name  of  J"  he 
proclaims  to  the  north,  '  Return,  ye  backsliding 
children,  and  I  will  heal  your  backslidings'  (3'''-"); 
and  his  prophetic  ear  catches  a  voice  from  the  bare 
heights,  the  weeping  and  the  supplications  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  '  Behold,  we  come  unto  thee, 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God'  (3").  With  the  first 
captivity  of  597  the  prophet's  judgment  on  Judah 
seems  softened  ;  there  wa.s  hope  for  the  nation  in 
the  captives,  and  he  predicts  their  restitution  :  J' 
will  give  them  an  heart  to  know  Him  (24"").  And, 
finally,  during  the  last  times  of  the  siege,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  nation  was  at  hand,  lie  embraces 
both  Juilah  and  Israel  in  his  promise  of  restoration 
(chs.  30-33).  All  antagonisms  between  him  and  the 
people  were  now  over ;  his  human  feeling  had 
ceased  to  struggle  against  the  irrevocable  decree  of 
God,  and  he  looked  forward  with  comjiosure  to  the 
city's  fall.  His  composure  and  certainty  of  the 
future  were  but  the  reflexion  of  his  own  experience, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  OT  sainU  (Job  19^"-,  Ps  73^''-). 
The  relation  to  God  of  which  he  is  conscious  is 
indissoluble ;  it  outlives  all  forms  of  national 
existence.  Indeed,  from  Hosea  downwards  the 
pro]ihets  become  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
lorm  of  a  state,  their  ideal  is  that  of  a  community 
witli  a  right  mind  towards  God.  Jeremiah  does 
not  place  reliance  on  the  purifying  trials  of  the 
Exile  ;  his  hope  is  In  the  creative  hand  of  God,  who 
will  give  the  people  a  heart  to  know  Him  (24'),  and 
write  His  law  in  their  inward  parts  (3P').  The 
true  shepherd  whom  He  will  raise  up  to  lead  them 
shall  be  called  Jehovah  ^idki-nu,  '  tlie  Lord  is  otu 
righteousness'  (23"'-). 

(4)  Jeremiah's  Piet;/.  —  There  were  pious  men 
before  Jeremiah,  but  the  long  drawn  out  stru''gle 
of  his  life  revealed  piety  more  than  ever  before. 
Verj- dillerent  judgments  have  been  pa-ssed  on  his 
natural  character.  The  lachrjMiio.se  nature  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  him  is  b.a»ed  parti}'  on  the  idea 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Lamentations,  and 
partly  on  his  own  references  to  his  tears.  A 
difl'ercnt  view  is  expressed  by  Darmesteter  {Lej 
rriiphi'les,  67),  who  says  :  '  During  his  40  years  of 
jirophesying  he  preaclies,  he  aet.s,  ho  curses  :  he 
weeps  little'  The  contrasts  revealed  in  his  life 
have  been  epigramniaticnlly  expres.Hed  by  calling 
him  a  figure  'cost  in  bro-ss,  <lis.Holving  in  tears. 
Probably  his  fundamental  human  characteristic 
wa-s  weakness.  In  those  piuvyiges  where  he  speaks 
of  hiinsih  as  a  wall  of  brass  against  hia  opiioueiii^ 
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anil  where  J'  promises  him  victory  over  thuni,  we 
see  not  a  sense  of  strength  but  a  feelinj;  of  \vu:ik- 
ness.  They  reflect  what  he  feels  he  must  be,  but 
is  conscious  he  is  not,  what  J"  tcill  do  for  liim, 
thuiigh  it  is  not  done.  Isaiah  was  strong  in  him- 
self :  the  divine  strength  came  to  him  unconsciouslj- 
as  lie  threw  himself  into  action,  and  was  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  his  own.  But  Jeremiah  wa.s 
conscious,  introspective,  distin^^uishing  between 
himself  and  Uod.  The  strength  he  had  wius  from 
without,  hence  it  was  lluetuating  and  convulsive. 
In  moments  of  conflict  he  was  strong.  When 
dragged  before  the  |)rinees  it  was  given  him  what 
to  speak  ('J6'-" ).  lie  cDuld  run  with  the  footmen, 
or  even  like  Elijah  with  llie  chariots,  and  not  be 
wearied  ;  but  when  the  confliit  was  passed  and  ho 
took  his  life  and  history  with  him  into  hours  of 
stillness  and  solitude,  tlie  tide  of  divine  strengtli 
receded,  and  he  was  weakness  itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  had  let  himself  be  induced 
to  be  a  prophet.  J"  had  revealed  His  mind  to 
him.  His  verdict  on  the  people,  and  His  purpose, 
and  he  had  entered  into  His  mind,  and  stood  on 
His  side.  But  this  looking  at  people  and  things, 
as  miglit  be  said,  from  the  standpoint  of  J "  isolated 
him  ;  he  neither  borrowed  nor  lent,  married  nor 
was  a  father,  rejoiced  witli  the  joyful  nor  sorrowed 
with  the  sorrowing  (16'").  Besides  isolating  him, 
it  brought  persecution  upon  him.  He  felt  the 
hardness  of  J"'s  service.  Gladly  would  he  have 
laid  Ills  oHice  at  His  feet.  He  would  have  been 
thankful  had  he  never  known  the  truth.  He 
cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  becau.se  his  fellow- 
ship with  J"  isolated  him  from  all  other  fellowship, 
and  crushed  down  all  that  was  human  in  him.  For, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  profoundly  sympathized  with 
the  people.  He  was  an  Israelite  indeed.  Israel 
in  him  struggled  against  its  doom.  The  dumb 
mind  of  the  people  found  a  voice  in  him.  He 
int'irceded  for  it,  and  his  intercession  was  just 
•,ne  resistance  of  his  human  heart  to  the  idea  of 
the  nation's  destruction.  He  palliated  its  oftences, 
saying  it  was  misled  by  the  prophets  (14").  He 
expressed  its  better  self  in  the  confessions  which 
he  put  into  its  mouth  (14'-»  U'""-  10^-").  He 
wept  over  it  (9'  13"  14").  He  was  told,  it  is 
enough  !  He  was  in  the  cruellest  dilemma.  If 
he  pleaded  for  the  people  it  was  to  be  false  to 
J",  to  be  false  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth, 
false  to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  irrevocable  will 
of  tiod.  On  the  other  hand,  to  threaten,  above  all 
to  threaten  with  zeal  for  God,  was  treason  against 
his  own  heart  and  against  his  people.  Thus  both 
God  and  men  seemed  to  reject  him.  But  his 
repulse  by  men  drove  him  to  God,  and  his  repulse 
by  God  made  him  press  closer  to  Him.  And  thus 
his  life  became  a  fellowship  with  God,  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  a  dialogue  between  him  and  God. 

LrrcEATTTij. — On  the  life  of  the  prophet :  Valeton,  Vi^rtat 
Voorlf^ing^n ;  Cheyne,  Jer.^  Bis  Life  and  Timet,  1888 ;  Marti, 
D*r  Proph.  Jer.  von  Aruitot,  1889  ;  Wellhausen,  Isr,  u.  Jiid. 
Getch.*  p.  141  a.  ;  Smend,  lietiriionsqfsrh.  234  (T.  ;  Comill,  Dcr 
I»r.  Prophftismug ;  Davidson,  The  Exile  atid  the  RefttorntJou. 
CommenUries  :  Ewald,  1868;  Hitzij;,  180B  ;  Graf,  1862;  Na;;el9- 
bach  (in  I^nge),  1863;  Keil.  1872;  Streane  ('Canib.  Bible'), 
1881 ;  Cheyne  ('  Pulpit  Comm.'),  1883  ;  Ball  and  Dennett  ('  E.k- 
podtor"!  Bible"),  1890, 189S  ;  Giesebrecht  ('  HanrtKomm.'),  1894. 

A.  B.  Davidson. 

JEREMIAS  ("ItpfM'ot),  1  Es9".— One  of  the  sons 
of  B&ani  who  put  away  his  'strange'  "ife.  The 
name  corresponds  to  Jeremai  in  Ezr  10^,  wlio  is 
mentioned  among  the  sons  of  Hashum  ;  it  has  been 
inserted  out  of  its  right  place  in  1  Es. 

JEREMIEL. — The  name  of  the  archangel  who  is 
introduced  in  2  Es  4^  as  answering  the  questions 
of  the  righteous  dead.  AV  has  Uriel,  the  .same 
name  as  that  of  the  angel  who  was  sent  to  instruct 
Esdras,  2  Es  4'  5"  10-*. 


JEREMOTH  (nio-T,  nto-i-).— 1.  2.  Two  Benjamites, 
1  Ch  7'  S'^  3.  4.  Two  Levites,  1  Ch  23;»  25--,  tho 
latter  called  in  24**  Jerimoth.  5.  A  Naphtalite, 
1  Ch  27'".  6.  7.  8.  Three  of  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives,  Ezr  lO-''-'"  ^.  In  the  last  instance 
iCerc  has  n'c^l  '  and  Kamotli '  (so  AV).     See  GENE- 

ALOGV. 

JEREMY The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 

prophet  ,/eremi'ih  ajipears  in  both  AV  and  KV  of 

1  Ks  l'.*- »-••«■ "  2',  2  Es  2'»,  as  well  as  in  AV  of 

2  Mac  2'-''-',  Mt  2'"  27'-'.  In  the  last  three  passages 
KV  lias  JeremUih.  The  form  Jeremy  is  used  luso 
in  both  AV  and  RV  in  the  title  of  the  Epistle 
ascribed  to  the  prophet  in  Bar  6'. 

JEREMY,  EPISTLE  OF A  brief  apocr.  com- 
position jiurportiiig  to  have  been  written  by  Jere- 
niiali  to  the  Jews  who  were  about  to  be  led,  or  had 
been  led  (so  Syr.  and  7  Gr.  cursives),  into  Babylon 
(cf.  Jer  2!)  [.'iOJ').  The  author  forewarns  them  "that 
the  cajitivitv,  whicli  is  a  visitation  for  sin,  will 
continue  foi  seven  generations;  and  his  serious 
purpose  is  to  secure  that  in  exile  they  may  not 
be  so  imiiressed  by  gorgeous  idolatrous  ceremonial 
as  to  fall  into  aposta.sy.  To  ellect  this,  he  gives, 
in  popular  stjle,  a  detailed  exposure  of  the  stupidity 
of  idolatry,  which  is  partly  an  aniiililication  of  Jer 
10'"'",  Is  44"''",  but  which  also  manifests  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  inane  and  vicious  heathen 
practices. 

There  18  a  decided  lack  of  logical  sequence  in  the  thouphts, 
but  tile  vanity  of  idolatry  is  emphasized  by  a  sort  of  refrain,  ttn 
limes  repeated  at  irregular  intenals,  and  thouj^h  in  every  case 
intentionally  varied  as  to  verbal  expression,  yet  always  con- 
veyin^r  the  one  meaning.  'This  shows  that  idols  are  not  gods, 
therefore  fear  them  not.*  The  thoughts  are  decidedly  forceful, 
and  will  perhaps  gain  in  cogency  if  we  arrange  them  a  Utile 
more  logically,  thus  : — I.  Idols  need  to  be  manufactured.  Tiny 
are  made  by  a  carpenter,  ace.  to  kit  wish  (48)  [verses  from  KV 
throughout],  covered  with  gold  and  silver  (o),  and  decked  with 
garments  (").  II.  They  are  devoid  of  perception.  They  cannot 
speak  (*^),  see  (19),  hear  bowlings  of  priests  (32),  or  hear  prayer 
(■•1).  III.  They  have  no  powers  of  self-conservation.  They  can- 
not wipe  the  d'ust  from  their  face  (IS)  or  eyes  (i^),  or  the  rust 
from  their  ornaments  ('■"),  nor  can  they  feel  the  smoke  (21).  They 
cannot  eat  (27).  They  are  powerless  against  theft  from  their 
person  (lo.  3a.  C7),  against  war  (**■*'')■  and  fire  (85).  They  cannot 
rise  when  they  have  fallen,  or  straighten  themselves  when 
awTy  ('-'7).  They  cannot  save  their  garments  from  moths  ('2), 
or  "their  wooden  interior  from  decay  (20).  IV.  They  are 
impotent  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions  as  pods.  They 
bear  a  sceptre,  but  cannot  rule  (14);  a  sword  and  axe,  but 
cannot  kill  ('5).  They  cannot  give  wealth  (35),  or  rain  ('■^); 
much  less  can  they  show  signs  (67)  and  restore  the  blind  (^')  or 
the  dumb  (41).  They  cannot  set  up  one  king  and  put  down 
another  (.«.  63.  B6.  mi),  or  deliver  from  injustice  and  death  (36), 
or  even  give  long  life  to  those  who  ma*le  them  (*^X  V.  They 
are  indifferent  to  ethical  qualities.  They  requite  neither  good 
nor  enl  (34).  They  punish  not  the  perjurer  (38),  or  even  the 
priest  who  robs  his  pod  to  feed  his  lust  (H).  They  do  not  re- 
dress wrong  (84),  or  show  mercy  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
(3S) ;  nay,  they  sanction  systematic  prostitution  (43).  V'l.  They 
are  thus  the  least  useful  of  all  things.  A  cup,  a  door,  a  jiillar 
has  its  u>ie  (89).  and  so  have  the  sun  and  moon  (*1).  lightning 
and  wind  ("ii).  clouds  (12)  and  fire  (^) ;  'yea,  even  the  beasts  are 
better  than  they'  (SS).  Then,  with  rare'irony,  the  author  com- 
pares an  idol  to  a  'scarecrow'  (70);  impotent  to  protect,  but 
deluding  the  imagination ;  and,  in  conclusion,  says,  '  Better 
is  the  man  that  is  Just  and  hoa  no  idols,  but  (adds  Syr.) 
waits  on  the  Lord  God,*  than  the  most  sumptuous  idolater. 

Authorship.  —  The  evidence  that  it  was  not 
written  by  Jeremiah  is  threefold.  (1)  It  was 
manifestly  composed  in  Greek.  There  are  a  few 
Hebraisms,  as,  e.g.,  the  imitation  of  infin.  absol. 
in  iipoiioiiiidivrei  a(pofiiOioi$^e  {v.*),  and  the  repeated 
use  of  fut.  for  pres.  fre(j.,  but  they  are  such  as  are 
inseparable  from  Hellenistic  Greek.  (2)  The  style  is 
quite  below  that  of  a  prophet  of  Israel.  The  mind  of 
the  writer  is  saturated  with  the  Bk.  of  Jer  (cf.  Jer 
5"  with  v.«,  10»  with  v.",  10»  with  v.*,  22^  with  v.". 
48"  with  v."),  but  the  style  is  inferior.  As  Ewald 
says,  '  He  only  succeeds  in  wTiting  like  a  speaker 
who  proves  and  exhausts  his  subject  from  every 
point  of  view  ;  he  shows  not  the  remotest  move 
meut  towards  prophetic  flight.'    (///  v.  479).     (3) 
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Tlie  statement  that  t}ie  captivity  should  continue 
'  seven  generations,'  points  away  from  Jereniiali 
towards  one  who  deplored  the  long  exile,  and 
wished  to  believe  it  of  divine  appointment. 

We  believe  the  Ep.  to  have  been  written  before 
2  Mac.  We  cannot  think  as  do  Fritzsche,  Schiirer, 
Gifl'ord,  and  others,  that  when  2  Mac  2-  says  that 
'Jeremiah  charged  the  exiles  not  ...  to  be  led 
astray  '"  their  minds  when  they  saw  images 
of  gold  and  silver  and  the  adornment  thereof,' 
there  is  no  allusion  to  our  Epistle.  The  further 
vagaries  as  to  the  altar  and  the  ark  (2  Mac  2*"') 
are  not  said  to  be  'in  the  same  writing,'  as  AV 
(bo  GiH'ord),  but  iv  ry  ypa<p^,  i.e.  'in'  what  the 
writer  considered  'Scripture,'  'the  records'  of  v.'. 
The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  tlie  author 
lived  in  Egypt  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  and  that, 
deeply  concerued  lest  hu  brethren  should  he  led 
a-stray  by  the  imposing  ritual  of  iaolatry,  and 
feeling  that  additional  force  would  be  given  to 
hiB  warnings  if  he  put  them  into  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah,  he  wrote  Lis  diatribe  on  (he  idolatry  of 
Egypt  as  if  it  were  intended  for  Babylon.  He 
may  have  lived  in  Babylon  in  his  youtli,  and 
there  gained  his  acquaintance  with  the  deiliita- 
tion  of  prostitution  (■"),  to  which  Herodotus  also 
testifies  as  occurring  in  the  temple  of  Beltis  (i.  1911) ; 
but  V.'"  as  clearly  corresponds  with  Hdt.'sdescriii- 
tion  (ii.  62)  of  the  'feast  of  lights'  at  Sais.  The 
slightly  inflated  style  of  the  Ep.  is  thoroughly 
Alexandrian.  The  fondness  for  a.s.sonance  and  for 
long  compound  words  may  be  illustrated  from 
Trfpidpyvpoif  TripLxp^ffOt^  ircpteXoOcrai,  irepiKitiisvoi  (*^'*) 
and  'l^avo(7Ta\4i',  ivtiiOev,  ^^ai>a\QcrcLt  {^). 

Canonuitij. — Our  Ep.  is  included  in  the  Gr. 
canon,  and  is  found  in  all  Gr.  codices  of  OT, 
except  the  cursives  70,  96,  229.  In  Syr.-Hex.  it 
follows  La,  and  this  claims  to  have  been  tr""  from 
Origen's  Ilexapla.  Indeed,  Origen  (inadvertently, 
as  we  think)  places  it  in  the  list  of  tlie  Heb.  canon 
(cf.  Eusebius,  UE  vi.  25).  The  uncials  ABQ 
exhibit  the  same  order  as  Syr.-Hex.,  as  do  also 
all  the  patristic  lists  that  refer  to  it  (see  Bakucii). 
In  Lat.,  Syr.,  and  some  edd.  of  LXX,  Ep.  Jer  is 
found  as  Bar  6 ;  and  this  is  followed  in  Luther's 
Bible  and  other  16th  cent.  edd.  as  well  as  in  AV 
and  IIV.  Its  canonicity  was  not  called  in  question 
in  the  Christian  Church  before  Jerome,  who  called 
it  'pcvSfTrlypa.ipos  {Prol.  in  Jer.).  Theodoret  passed 
it  by  ;  and  also  Hilary,  though  in  his  Prul.  m  Ps. 
15  he  has  enumerated  it  in  the  Canon ;  but 
Tertullian  quotes,  as  from  Jer,  v.*,  about  the 
carrying  of  gods  on  men's  shoulders  {Srorp.  c.  8) ; 
and  Cyprian  {On  the  Lord's  Praijer,  c  6)  quotes  v.' 
as  the  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Jeremiah, 
'  In  the  heart,  O  God,  ought  we  to  worship  thee.' 

The  Text  and  Vertioiis. — The  Ep.  iji  found  entire  in  the  Gr. 
QDcialH  A  BQ,  while  F  containi*  7^-24a.  The  differencea  between 
these  MSS  are  comparatively  unimportant.  (See  Swete,  OT  in 
Gr.379-as4;  and.fordeacription  of  MSS,  vii.-xi.).  There  arc  about 
20  Or.  cursives,  some  of  whose  various  readinj,^  are  ^iven  by 
Ceriani.  Speal<ing  generally,  these  cursives  divide  themselves 
Into  two  clajwes.  One  half  are  thought  by  Field  to  represent 
the  Lucianic  recension  (Origin's  Ilex.,  Hroleg.  c  IX.X  the  other 
hftlf  are  often  found  in  agreement  with  Q. 


TheSyriac  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  Greek.     An  arrangement 
nd  tr.  of  the  VS3  in  rr/vo*,  in  parallel  columns,  discloses  that  in 
Uttlemore  than  one-thiruof  the  lines  does  Syr.  accurately  repre- 


■ent  Or,  though  the  last  12  verses  are  almost  a  verbatim  tr". 
Some  of  the  more  imjjortant  variations  are:  'Seventy  years'  (') 
for  '  seven  generations '  ;  *  An  axe  in  hit  left '  (i*) ;  *  As  a  man 
condemned  by  the  king,  eo  are  their  anns  extended  ;  (tiius 
Walton,  but  Ijiff.  'courts'],  'Their  heart  it/ooiith  and  errinp' 
f*) ;  '  r«vens '  for  *  birds '  (^ ;  '  eagerly  eat '  for  Ta^i]^iMp#«  (^) ; 
atones  (^  demons  in  the  mountains*  (j**);  'before  the  gat*,' 
In  place  of  »•»  B,ix«»  f-U);  'They  are  nof  like  crows  which  tly  In 
the  air '  <M).  The  only  important  omiiaion  U  that  of  the  '  door ' 
and  the  '  pillar*  in  v.w. 

Ths  S\in- llexaplar,  given  In  Oerianl's  Hon.  Saer.  et  PreiJ. 
\.  I,  Is  In  the  main  a  alavishly  literal  tr»  of  the  text  of  B,  often 
Id  defiance  of  Syr.  idiom  ;  as  in  vv.si  «  Its  variations  are  few. 
We  may  mention,  'swallows  and  ofA^r  birds'  C^).  «» <*  ;  '  weak- 
ness' for  'Shane'  (*).  so  ** :  'In  their  temples  the  prii-sts  *i(* 
(*)),  OS  if  uaiii\^^i,  with  <l  and  its  cursives;   'nor  rescue  tho 


»rron jrrf  *  (M),  as  If  aJix»y«o«»,  with  \  and  the  Lucianic  cursives  ; 
and  '  to  decavtaU  the  mountains '  ("**),  as  if  iti^/A*r«4,  with  <^  and 
it«  cursives. 

The  Vuig.  also  adheres  closely  to  Gr.  t«xt.  !ta  chief  devia- 
tions are  in  vv.s-"-  '-»>.  41.  54^  where  it  despairs  of  Gr.  and  makes 
a  sense  of  its  own.  It  also  rea^ls  'exquiram'  C)  for  txZr.rit; 
'  as  a  dead  man  carried  to  a  grave  *  for  itt  itj  t/ett.  i».  (17) :  •  decer- 
penies '  for  T«pj>;ii^f«  ('•"),  so  Syr. : '  olive  stones '  lor  '  bran '  (*3), 
and  '  gloriabatur '  for  xix^y.rtraii  (W), 

Literature. — Gifford  in  Sjteaker'g  Apocr.  vol.  IL  ;  Bissell  in 
L,ange*s  series ;  Zocklcr,  Apokr.  in  Kg/.  Kom.  1891 ;  Ewald,  Di€ 
jitngglen  Prophrt'-u.  1S68;  Fritzsche,  Uandlntch  z.  d.  Apokr. 
Ihol ;  Keusch,  Htklar.  d.  Buc/ts  Baruch,  1S63 ;  Reuss,  AT, 
vol.  vii.  IHM.  J.  T.  :MaR.SHALL. 

JERIAH The  chief    of    one  of    the  Levitical 

courses,  1  Ch  2.3"'  24-'  (both  l.rn;)  26"  (nn;,  AV,  RV 
Jerijah).     See  GENEALOGY. 
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-One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch 


JERICHO  [in-i;  and  'im-,  the  latter  uniformly  (12 
times)  in  I'ent.,  2  K  25',  and  in  Ezr,  Neh,  Ch  ;  the 
former  elsewhere;*  the  form  nn-i;  occurs  once 
(1  K  16**).  The  etym.  and  meanin"  are  doubtful, 
although  Gesenius  ( Thes. )  gives  the  Tatter  as  '  place 
of  fragrance,'  from  root  ni-i,  «  hile  Sayce  (EHll  25U) 
makes  it  =  ' city  of  the  moon-god  '  (yilretth).  LXX 
'Icptxti,  indeclinable,  both  with  and  without  fem. 
art.  ;  NT  'lepaxu,  once  (Lk  19')  with  fem.  art.  ; 
Vulg.  Jericho,  indccl. ;  Arab.  er-Iiiha  or  Rilui\ — An 
important  city  in  the  Jordan  Valley  situated  over 
ag.'iin.st  Nebo  (Ut  32"),  and  called  the  City  of 
Palm  Trees  (Dt  34').  It  was  the  first  citj'  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  children  of  Israel  after 
they  had  crossed  the  Jordan.  It  had  its  wall 
(Jos  2'°),  and  its  gate,  which  was  closed  at  dusk 
('2').  Like  all  the  Can.  cities  of  the  time,  it  was 
ruled  over  by  a  king  (2").  The  wealth  of  the 
place  is  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  spoil 
taken  :  vessels  of  bra.ss  and  of  iron  are  luenlioned, 
and  from  the  silver  and  gold  Achan  was  able  to 
sequester  "200  shekels  of  silver  and  a  wedge  of  gold 
of  50  sliekels  weight,  as  well  as  a  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment  (7^').  We  lind  no  such  rich  record 
of  spoil  in  the  accounts  of  the  capture  of  the  other 
cities  in  this  campaign.  While  the  children  of 
Israel  were  still  encamped  at  Shittim  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  Joshua  sent  two  spies  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  country  as  far  as  J.  (2'"-).  Arrived 
at  that  place,  they  loil''ed  at  a  house  on  the  town 
wall,  belonging  to  one  Kahab,  a  prostitute.  Their 
errand  was  suspected,  and  news  was  brought  to 
the  king,  who  sent  messengers  toliahab's  house  to 
demand  that  she  give  up  the  spies.  In  the  mean- 
time she  had  hidden  them  under  the  stalks  of  Hax 
which  were  laid  out  on  the  roof  to  dry,  and  when 
the  messengers  arrived  she  declared  that  the  spies 
had  left  the  city  at  dusk,  and  she  sent  the  men  otf 
on  a  false  cha.se  as  far  aa  the  fords  of  the  .lordan. 
Returning  to  the  spies  on  the  roof,  she  told  them 
of  the  terror  Joshua's  approach  had  inspired,  and 
begged  that,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them, 
they  would  agree  to  save  I'er  and  her  familj'  alive 
in  the  coming  troubles.  This  they  swore  to  do,  on 
condition  that  she  preserved  secrecy.  That  her 
house  might  be  recognized  she  tied  a  scarlet  thread 
in  her  window,  from  which  she  let  them  dtiwn  with 
a  roi>e,  advising  them  to  hide  in  the  mountains. 
There  they  cacajied  (probably  hiding  in  the  cavern- 
liierced  dill's  of  Quarantania),  and  remained  foi 
three  days,  till  their  pursuers  ha<l  como  back. 
Then  returning  to  Joshua,  tlioy  gave  a  report 
which  greatly  encouragcil  the  Icailer, 

After  cro.ssing  the  Jordan,  the  Isr.  encamped  in 
the  'ea-st  border  of  J.'  at  Gilgal  (Jos  4"),  cele- 
brating the  pa.ssovor  in  the  'plains  of  J.'  This 
solemn  cercnuniy  was  doubtless  held  in  full  view 
*  Sec  Urivcr,  Z><^(.  p.  Ixxxix  t. 
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of  the  city.  While  near  J.,  Jo^liua  saw  the 
Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  (5").  From  his  s^ioeih 
before  his  deatli  we  gather  that  a  preliiiiiiiary 
skinuish  preceded  the  siege,  for  he  says,  '  Yc  came 
unto  J.,  and  the  men  of  J.  fought  against  you' 
(24").  The  siege  itself  was  extrtinely  strict : 
'none  went  out  and  none  came  in'  (6'"-).  Joshua 
luiving  received  his  commands  from  the  Lord, 
delivered  them  to  the  people.  They  were  to 
encompass  the  city  once  a  day  for  six  days,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  seven  times.  The  order  of 
march  was  as  follows :  first  came  the  armed  men, 
then  seven  priests  with  trumpets  of  rams'  horns ; 
immediately  behind  the  priests  was  borne  the  ark 
of  the  Covenant ;  and  then  followed  the  rear. 
The  first  day,  having  encompassed  the  city  in 
silence,  they  returned  to  lodge  in  the  camp.  This 
was  repeated  for  five  days.  On  the  seventh  they 
rose  very  early  and  marched  around  the  city  seven 
times,  but  on  the  seventh  time,  when  the  priests 
blew  with  their  trumpets,  Joshua  said  to  the 
peo[ile,  '  Shout,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you  tlie 
city.'  As  they  shouted,  the  wall  fell  down  flat 
belore  them,  and  the  people  at  once  entered  the 
city  on  every  side,  '  each  man  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the  city.'  By  special  command  of 
Joshua,  Rahab  and  her  family  were  saved  from 
the  general  slaughter  of  man  and  beast  that 
ensued,  according  to  the  promise  she  had  received 
from  tiie  spies.  Her  family  continued  to  live  on 
in  Israel,  and  the  nams  Rahab  occurs  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1°)  as  the  mother  of  13oaz. 
J.  was  burned  and  everything  in  it,  except  the 
silver  and  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  iron, 
which  were  reserved  for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord's 
house.  The  disobedience  of  Achan  to  the  Lord's 
command,  that  the  people  should  reserve  nothing 
for  themselves,  resulted  in  a  terrible  puniahment. 
The  defeat  of  the  Israelites  at  Ai  was  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  the  accursed  thing  was  touched.  By 
a  process  of  elimination  the  crime  was  traced  to 
Achan,  and  he  and  all  his  family  were  stoned  with 
stones  and  burned  with  fire  (Jos  V'). 

Some  of  the  MohammedanB  of  the  country  give  a  distorted 
account  of  the  taking  of  J.,  confusing  it  with  another  eoene  in 
Joshua's  life.  It  is  said  that  a  great  Imam  tried  to  take  the 
city,  liut  80  difHcult  was  the  task  of  demolishing  the  walls  that 
the  work  was  not  completed  when  darkness  compelled  the 
besiegers  to  atop.  In  the  morning  the  walls  had  sprung  up 
again,  and  thi'  siege  had  to  be  recommenced.  This  went  ou  for 
several  days,  wiien  Gnally  the  Imam  caused  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  and  thus,  the  day  being  lengthened,  the  destruction 
of  the  city  waa  completed.  This  may  not  represent  an  early 
local  tradition,  aa  the  plains  were  covered  with  monasteries 
when  the  Arabs  took  the  land,  and  the  Mohammedans  very 
probably  contused  the  varioua  Biblical  accounts  they  beard  from 
the  monks. 

Not  only  was  J.  utterly  destroyed,  but  Joshua 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  ou  the  man  who  should 
rebuild  it,  prophesying  misfortune  to  his  children  : 
'  He  shall  lay  the  foundations  thereof  in  his  first- 
born, and  in  his  youngest  shall  he  set  up  the  gates 
of  it'  (Jos  6=«).  In  IK  16*"  we  are  told  how  this 
curse  fell  upon  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  in  the  days 
of  Ahab  rebuilt  the  city.  We  infer  that  between 
these  two  periods  the  site  was  unoccupied,  but 
that  it  continued  to  be  known  by  its  old  name  is 
proved  by  the  facts  that  in  the  partition  of  the 
land  J.  was  assigned  to  Benjamin  (Jos  18^').  and 
that  David's  messengers,  after  being  maltreated  by 
the  Ammonites,  were  told  to  '  tarry  in  J.  till  your 
beards  be  grown '  (2  S  10',  1  Ch  19=).  Notwith- 
standing the  fulfilment  of  the  curse,  the  city 
became  again  inhabited,  for,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  '  men  of  the  city '  that  the  water  was  naught 
and  the  ground  barren,  Elisha  healed  the  waters 
bv  casting  salt  in  the  spring  (2  K  2'»).  There  was 
also  a  settlement  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  the 
place,  who  had  at  their  command  fifty  strong  men, 
whom  they  sent  on  a  vain  search  for  Elijah,  when 


he  had  been  carried  up  into  heaven  from  Kie  other 
side  of  Jordan  (2").  After  this  the  place  is  men- 
tioned several  times.  When  Pekali,  kin"  of 
Israel,  made  his  raid  on  the  southern  kingdom, 
taking  many  eapti\'es,  these  were  released  by  order 
of  the  prophet  Oded,  and  taken  to  J.,  '  the  city  of 
palm  trees'  (2  Ch  28").  Zedckiah,  fleeing  from 
Jerus.  before  the  forces  of  Nebuch.,  was  taken  in 
the  plains  of  J.  (2  K  25»,  Jer  3'J').  In  the  list  of 
returned  captives  (E/.r  2'''-Neli  7*")  the  children  of 
J.  are  put  down  at  345.  These  restored  exiles 
evidently  took  up  their  abode  on  the  old  site,  for 
in  Neh  3^  we  read  that  the  '  men  of  Jericho'  had 
their  share  in  rebuilding  the  walla  of  Jerva.  Later 
on  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian  geaerai  Eacchidos 
(1  Mac  9"). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  J.  had  become  an 
important  place,  owing  to  the  partiality  shown  by 
the  Heiodian  family  to  the  city.  .losephus  de- 
scribes the  ]ilace  with  enthusia.sm  (Il'ars,  IV.  viii. 
2-3).  The  city  lay  150  stadia  from  Jerus.  and  60 
from  the  Jordan.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river,  and  flanked 
on  either  side  by  high  mountains,  of  which  tha 
western  raii^'c  overhung  the  town.  Pilm  trees 
abounded  in  the  plain,  those  near  the  Jordan  being 
the  richest.  In  summer  the  climate  was  so  hot 
that  no  one  cared  to  come  near  it,  but  in  winter 
the  air  was  so  mild  that  the  inhabitants  went 
about  with  linen  clothing  when  snow  covered  the 
rest  of  Judea.  He  speaks  at  length  of  a  fountain 
which  was  situated  near  the  old  city  taken  by 
Joshua,  and  which  was  healed  by  Elisha.  He 
claims  unusual  powers  of  irrigation  for  these 
waters,  which  had  only  to  flow  lightly  over  tha 
soil  to  make  it  fruitful,  and  which  watered  a  plain 
70  furlongs  long  by  20  broad,  fertilizing  gardens 
thickly  set  with  trees,  which  produced  balsam  and 
myrobalanum.  The  palm  trees  were  of  many 
kinds,  one  yielding  an  excellent  honey.  Such 
was  the  luxuriance  and  rarity  of  the  vegetation 
that  the  author  declares  the  place  might  well  be 
pronounced  divine,  and  challenges  a  comparison 
with  any  other  climate  in  the  whole  earth.  Strabo 
(xvi.  2)  likens  the  plain  surrounded  by  mountains 
to  a  theatre,  and  corroborates  Josephus'  account 
of  its  fertility,  declaring  that  the  revenues  from 
the  balsam  (from  which  medicine  was  extracted 
for  the  head  and  eyes)  and  from  other  plants  was 
great. 

When  Pompey  visited  Pal.  and  endeavoured  to 
clear  the  land  of  robbers,  he  destroyed  two  of  their 
strongholds,  Threx  and  Taurus,  which  commanded 
the  approach  to  J.  (ib.).  After  Jerus.  was  taken 
by  Pompey,  Gabinius,  the  Rom.  general,  divided 
the  country  into  five  parts,  making  J.  one  of  the 
seats  of  Assembly  (Jos.  IVnrs,  I.  viii.  5).  When 
Herod  was  appointed  at  Rome  to  be  king  of 
the  Jews,  and  oefore  he  was  installed  in  Jerus., 
his  allies  plundered  J.,  finding  the  houses  full  of 
all  sorts  of  good  things  ( Wars,  I.  xv.  6).  Later  he 
farmed  from  Cleopatra  the  revenues  of  the  regions 
about  the  city,  which  had  been  panted  her  by 
Antony  (Ant.  xv.  iv.  2),  and  fortified  above  the 
town  a  citadel,  a  buUding  fine  and  strong,  which 
he  called  Cypros  in  honour  of  his  mother,  and 
built  a  city  to  the  north  of  J.,  which  he  named 
Phasaelis  after  his  brother  ( Wars,  I.  xxi.  9).  J. 
was  important  enough  to  have  its  amphitheatre, 
for  we  read  that  from  this  place  Salome  announced 
to  the  assembled  soldiers  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Herod,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  though 
he  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  Ijuried  at 
Herodium  ( Wars,  I.  xxxiii.  8).  After  his  death, 
his  ex-slave  Simon,  aspiring  to  make  himself  king, 
burned  down  the  roj-al  palace  {Ant.  xvil.  x.  6), 
but  this  was  magnificently  rebuilt  by  Archelaus, 
who  also  accomplished  important  work  in  irrigating 
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the  plain  {Ant.  xvn.  xiii.  1).  In  the  time  of 
JoBephus  {]f'ars.  III.  iii.  5)  Juda-a  was  divided  into 
eleven  parts,  of  which  Jems,  was  the  chief,  and  one 
of  which  was  Jericho.  When  Vespasian  approached 
J.  the  citizens  fled  to  the  mountains  {Ivors,  iv. 
viii.  2).  He  erected  a  citadel  in  the  place,  and 
Bet  a  garrison  {ib.  IV.  ix.  1).  Whether  Josephus 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  J.  or  Gerasa  in  this 
section  is  not  clear,  but  we  have  the  statement  of 
Jerome  that,  at  the  time  wlien  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  J.  was  captured  and  destroyed  on  account 
of  the  perfidy  of  its  citizens  {Onomasticon). 

J.,  however,  still  preserved  its  magnificence 
when  our  Lord  \'isited  it.  His  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  occurred  not  far  off.  The  hill  of  Quar- 
antania,  to  the  immediate  west  of  the  city, 
IS  pointed  out  as  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Temptation.  At  the  end  of  His  mini.stry,  when 
He  was  on  His  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerus.,  He 
passed  through  J.,  and  there  healed  a  blind  man 
(Mk  10^"  [name  given  Bartimieus],  Lk  IS"*),  or  ace. 
to  Mt  20--"'-  two  blind  men.  At  this  same  time  He 
visited  the  house  of  Zaccha>us  the  publican,  whose 
eagerness  to  see  the  Lord  had  led  him  to  climb  a 
sycomore  tree,  as  he  was  short  of  stature.  The 
account  of  his  conversion  is  one  of  the  most  graphic 
in  the  gospel  history  (Lk  19'"  ).  Travellers  today 
between  Jerus.  and  J.  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
an  escort,  to  prevent  their  '  falling  among  thieves,' 
who  have  infested  this  route  both  before  and  ever 
since  the  Good  Samaritan  came  to  *te  relief  of  the 
man  in  the  parable  (Lk  W"). 

We  are  told  by  Jerome  ^Oncm.)  that  after  *t«  destruction  by 
the  Roiuans,  J.  was  rebuilt  a  third  time,  but  he  doea  not  say 
when.  That  the  place  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Orijfen  we 
infer  fpjm  the  fact  of  his  discoverj'  of  some  valnable  biblical 
WSS  there  (Eua.  EccL  Uist.  vi.  Iti).  This  third  city  existed  in 
Jerome's  diiy  aa  well  as  the  ruins  of  the  other  two.  It  became 
an  Episcopal  See,  and  its  bishops  bej^n  to  be  mentioned  in  A.n. 
325  '.  the  last  reference  is  to  GreKoriiis,  who  was  present  at  the 
Byi.od  of  Jerua.  a.d.  630.  The  sacred  sites  began  to  be  pointed 
out  early  in  the  4th  cent.  The  Bordeaux  ril^'rim  (A.D.  3:i3)  was 
shown  the  sycomore  tree  of  Zacchaeus  on  tlie  riyht  of  the  road 
lewling  to  tiie  town  from  the  west.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town  was  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  old  city  taken  by  Joshua, 
close  to  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  immediately  above  which  was 
the  bouse  of  Rahab.  Justinian  restored  a  hospice  in  J.,  and  a 
church  of  the  Mother  of  God  (Procopiua.  dc  JCdif.  6.  9). 
Theodosiufl  (a.d.  630)  visited  the  fountam  of  Elisha,  which  he 
places  2  miles  from  the  town,  and  in  this  latter  was  shown  the 
house  of  Itahah,  the  site  evid"ently  having  been  shifted  since  the 
time  of  the  Bordeaux  I'ilgrijii.  Antoninus  Martyr  (A.  p.  57U) 
found  the  walla  of  the  town  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 
The  house  of  Rahab  was  still  standing,  and  had  been  converted 
into  a  hospice  and  orator}',  probably  the  work  of  Justinian 
referred  to  above.  At  the  time  of  .Vrculf'a  \isit  (a.d.  OTO)  the 
town  was  in  ruina;  only  the  house  of  Rahab  was  standing,  but 
roofless.  The  Venerable  Bede  (a.d.  720)  describes  a  similar  state 
of  things.  Hence  the  town  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  for  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half,  but  by  the  end  of  the  0th  cent,  many 
churches  and  monasteries  had  s]irung  up  on  the  surrounding 
plains.  Besides  the  church  at  Oilga],  Arculf  speaks  of  one  on 
the  spot  where  Christ  was  supposed  to  have  left  His  garments 
at  the  time  of  His  baptism,  and  of  the  monosterv  of  SU  John, 
also  near  the  Jordan.  Establishments  were  dedicatt-d  to  St. 
Panteleemon,  St.  Calnmon,  St.  Chrj'sostom,  St.  Eustocliium, 
and  others.  At  the  lime  of  the  Cnisaders  many  of  these  were 
repaired  and  others  constnu-ted.  Under  the  Arabs  the  town 
again  rose  to  importance,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  references  of 
tlie  Mohanunedan  geographers  beginning  in  the  9th  cent,  (sfp 
I'aUsliiu  uiiilrr  the  ilotUmt,  by  Guy  L«  Strange).  Vakubl 
(A.D.  b74)  speaks  of  Riha  aa  the  capital  of  the  OhOr,  the  cleft  of 
the  Lower  Jorxian.  Mukaddasi  (a.d.  985)  says  that  this  citv 
possessed  many  villages  in  the  plain,  which  produced  murh 
Indigo,  and  many  palm  and  banana  trees.  Edrisi  (a.d.  W.A) 
mentions  Ariha,  Beisan.  and  Amta  as  the  finest  of  the  cities  of 
the  valley  of  the  tJhor.  When  the  Crusaders  coru|uered  the 
Uiid,  the  pliUn  of  J.  was  granted  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  b\it  in 
l.D.  nil  Amulfus,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  wos  Wanu>d  for 
assigning  to  his  niece  this  district,  with  its  annual  revenues, 
whidi  amounted  to  5000  pieces  of  gold  OVilllom  of  T>Te.  xi.  16). 
Later  It  ogiun  fell  into  ecclesiastical  hands,  as  it  was  assigned  in 
A.D.  1138  to  a  convent  at  Bethany  (ib.  XT.  i6\  But  by  the 
13th  cent,  the  town  itself  had  sunk  to  small  dimensions.  The 
square  tower  which  may  bo  seen  to-day  near  the  nio<lem  village 
of  er-Uiha  was  found  by  Willebrand  (a.d.  1211)  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Brocardus  (A.D.  1230)  saj-s  that  the  wretched  town  had 
scarcely  eight  houses,  and  that  all  the  monuments  of  the  sacrvd 
places  were  destroyed.  Rlcoldus,  writing  about  the  some  time, 
calla  the  place  'quasi  deserto.'  However,  the  iilolns  were  at 
this  time  richly  cultivated.     According  to  the  Moolem  Yakut 


(a.d.  1226)  the  finest  sugar  of  the  Ghflr  was  made  at  J. :  polm 
trees  and  bananas  abounded.  Jaques  de  Vito'  (cap.  63)  also 
refers  to  the  fields  of  sugar-cane.  The  ruins  to  the  west  of '  Ain 
es-Sultau,  with  the  coonectjng  aqueducts,  appear  to  date  from 
the  Crusading  period. 

The  modem  er-Riha  is  a  miserable  village,  con- 
taining about  300  swarthy  inhabitants,  possibly 
the  descendants  of  the  puny  race  called  by 
Arculf  Canaanites,  who  dwelt  in  his  time  on  the 
plain.  The  rich  patches  of  barley  and  wheat,  with 
the  gardens  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
give  a  hint  of  the  possibilities  of  fertility  which 
were  so  amply  realized  in  former  days,  'llie  level 
of  the  village  is  900  ft.  below  the  Mediter.,  and 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  plain  differ  largely  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  Pal.,  some  species  not  being 
found  nearer  than  the  Asiatic  and  African  tropics. 
A  dozen  isolated  palms  represent  the  splendid 
groves  of  the  past.  The  Znkkum  {Balanites 
.F.ifijjitlaica),  identified  by  some  with  the  Mi/ro- 
hnlanum  of  Josephus,  still  abounds;  also  the 
acacia,  and  trees  of  the  Zizijphus  species,  called  in 
Arabic  Sidr  or  Dom.  A  handsome  Russian  hospice 
now  stands  near  the  ruined  tower  mentioned  by 
Willebrand,  and  there  is  a  small  Greek  church. 
Two  good  hotels  accommodate  travellers,  who  may 
now  make  the  journey  from  Jerus.  by  carriage- 
road,  and  continue  their  drive  over  the  plain  to 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  J.  contains  onljs-  a 
few  plots  of  freehold,  as  in  recent  times  it  has 
become  the  private  property  of  the  Sultan,  together 
with  many  other  parts  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

All  autliorities  are  agreed  that  the  site  of  the 
Can.  city  is  at  Tell  es-Sultan,  above  'Ain  es-Sultan 
(Klisha's  fountain),  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
modern  Jericho.  As  we  have  seen,  Josephus  places 
the  old  city  near  the  fountain,  and  so  does  the 
Bordeau.x  Pilgrim,  who  gives  the  distance  from  the 
J.  of  his  day  as  one  and  a  half  miles  as  above, 
which  dist.ance  would  do  equally  well  if  we  identify 
the  latter  with  the  ruins  near  the  pass  to  be  men- 
tioned later.  Theodosius  makes  the  distance  2 
miles.  This  mound  is  1200  ft.  long  from  N.  to  S., 
and  the  lar''cr  part  of  its  area  is  50  ft.  in  height, 
measured  above  the  fountain  at  the  E.,  but  not  so 
high  on  the  western  side,  as  the  original  ground 
slopes  from  W.  to  E.  Rising  from  the  top  of  the 
mound  along  its  edges  are  four  superimposed 
mounds,  the  highest  being  some  90  ft.  above  the 
fountain.  Near  the  base  of  the  mound,  above  the 
spring,  a  hollow  has  been  recently  scooped  out, 
revealing  an  ancient  mud-brick  wall  in  silu.  The 
])Ottery  found  strewn  over  the  mound  l>elong9,  as  a 
rule,  to  pre-Uoman  times,  and  some  pre-Israclitish 
ware  occurs.  The  superimpo.scd  mounds  nuiy 
indicate  later  fortifications,  but  the  accumulation 
of  50  ft.  of  d6bris  below  them,  by  analogy  with 
the  excavated  mounds  of  Hissarlik  and  Tell  el-Hesy 
(see  Laciiish),  probably  represents  the  alternate 
growth  and  decay  of  the  town  for  several  centuries. 
Tlenco  systematic  excavations  through  the  base  of 
the  mound  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  the 
remains  of  the  pre-Israclitish  city.  On  natural 
grounds,  the  [>lace,  with  its  abundant  supply  of 
water,  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  first  builders. 
Prom  one  ami  a  half  to  two  miles  west  of  modern 
J.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wady  eUCelt,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  piuns,  there  are  abundant  remains 
of  a  city.  An  unobservant  traveller  might  not 
notice  thoin,  as  the  houses  are  ruined  down  to  the 
soil,  but  the  ground-plans  remain,  and  often  the 
four  sides  of  a  room  are  quite  plain.  A  largo  fool, 
called  liirkct  il\isn,  is  in  the  neighbourhooa.  The 
character  of  tlie  pottery  with  which  these  mins 
are  strewn  indicates  the  Roman  site.  This  identi 
ficalion  is  favoured  by  the  probable  identification 
of  the  site  of  Beit  Juhr,  a  ruined  fort  on  the  soul  li 
side  of  the  Jerus.  rood,  commanding  the  ascent 
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from  the  J.  plain,  with  tlie  fort  Cyproa,  wliicli 
HeroU  built  above  J.  ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
the  aqueducts  in  the  Wady  el-J^elt,  two  of  which 
were  constructed  to  bring  water  to  this  site, 
appear  to  be  Kom.  work  (PEF  Mem.  vol.  iii. 
p.  173).  Similar  ruins  north  of  'Ain  es-Sultan 
suggest  that  Konian  Jericho  may  have  been  very 
e.xtcnsive,  occupying  both  sites,  with  detached 
villas  between,  as  there  are  signs  of  building  at 
many  points  in  the  intervening  lields.  Tlie  settle- 
ment of  the  Crusaders  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
modern  er-Uiha,  about  2  miles  from  the  pass.  In 
the  vicinity  of  J.  the  remains  of  live  old  monastic 
establishments  may  be  visited.  In  the  precipices 
of  l^uruntul  (Quarantania)  there  are  hermits'  caves, 
with  chaijcls  adorned  with  frescoes.  The  monastery 
•f  St.  John,  near  tlie  traditional  place  of  ba|>tism, 
built  by  Justinian,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders, 
has  again  been  restored,  but  traces  of  the  old  work 
remain.  The  identification  of  ^Cusr  el-Hajlah  is 
not  sure.  Tell  Mogheitir  probably  represents  the 
ancient  St.  Eustochium,  mentioned  by  Willibald 
in  A.u.  721  as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 
At  Khurbet  el-MiJjir,  north-east  of  'Ain  es-Sultan, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  monastic  establishment. 
Most  picturesque  of  all  is  the  convent  of  Elijah, 
clinging  to  the  crags  above  the  Wady  el-l>.elt. 
This  has  been  recently  restored,  but  .some  of  the 
old  frescoes  remain.  Further  down  in  the  valley 
the  clill's  immediately  above  the  stream  are  pierced 
with  hermits'  caves,  which  can  be  approached 
only  by  ladders.  They  are  stUl  inhabited,  but 
their  nicely  painted  wooden  doors  produce  an 
incongruous  etl'ect  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  sur- 
roundings. F.  J.  Buss. 

JERIEL  (^x-!;  for  'jxn; '  founded  of  El,'  cf.  n.n;).— 
A  chief  of  Issachar,  1  Ch  V.    See  Genealogy. 

JERIJAH,  1  Ch  26".— See  Jeriah. 

JERIMOTH  (Pion;).— 1.  2.  Two  Benjamites,  1  Ch 
V  V2K  3.  4.  S.  Three  Levites,  1  Ch  24»>  (called  in 
25"  Jereraoth)  25^  2  Ch  31i».  6.  A  son  of  David 
and  father  of  Rehoboam'e  wife,  2  Ch  11".  See 
Genealogy. 

JERIOTH  (n\yn,-\  occurs  in  a  genealogy  in  I  Ch 
2'*,  where  the  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  that 
MT  is  corrupt  (see  Kittel's  note  in  SBOT).  It  is 
possible  that  we  ought  to  read  with  Wellhausen 
'■!;ti;  '  daughter  of  Jerioth '  for  '^;"n^.  See,  further. 
Genealogy,  IV.  35  a,  note. 


JEROBOAM  (nj;3T;  prob.  'may  he  plead  the 
people's  cause,'  'Upo^oi^).—!.  1  K  ll^-^  12'-14»', 
2  CIi  10="-  ll"-"  12"  13,  son  of  Nebat  and  Zeruah, 
an  Ephraimite  of  Zeredah,  first  king  of  Israel  after 
the  disruption,  reigned  22  years,  B.C.  937-915. 
Jeroboam  s  career  began  early  in  Solomon's  reign 
(cf.  1  K  ll''  with  9"  3') ;  the  king,  recognizing  the 
,'oung  man's  abilities,  appointed  him  commissioner 
or  the  house  of  Joseph.  He  used  his  position  to 
plot  against  his  master  ;  and.  when  Solomon  sought 
to  kill  him,  was  forced  to  flee  to  Egypt.*  In  the 
LXX  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  way  in  which 
Jeroboam  became  king.  The  first  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  Hebrew,  when  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  text  of  1  K  12  (cf.  vv.=- »  with  «■) 
are  removed.t    As  soon  as  Jeroboam  heard  of  the 

•  The  account  of  the  rebellion,  hinted  at  in  1  E  ll^o,  is  not 
given  as  we  should  expect  afterv.38.  it  is  notice.able  that  wiiilc 
the  compiler  views  this  and  other  rebellions  as  punishments  for 
Solomon's  unfaithfulness  (^•v.O-la)^  yet  they  occurred  early  in  the 
rei^jn,  i.e.  liefore  the  sins  which  occasioned  them. 

t  1  K  1-22  is  to  be  placed  before  v.i,  so  that '  heard  of  it'  refers 
to  Solomon's  death,  11*3  ;  a  slight  change  in  the  Ueb.  v. 2b  gives 
the  sense  'and  J.  returned  from  Egj-pt';  omit  v. s*  and  'Jero- 
boam and  '  in  v.i2».  Thus  the  narrative  \s  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  V.30. 
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death  of  Solomon,  he  returned  from  Egypt ;  ha 
did  not  attend  the  conference  between  Kilioboara 
and  the  jicople  at  Shechem,  but  he  kept  within 
reacli,  and  came  when  he  wtus  .sent  for.  The  othei 
account  in  LXX  U  is  inserted  at  12-*.  It  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  first,  but  with  con- 
siderable additions  and  variations.  On  hear- 
ing of  Solomon's  death,  Jeroboam  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  found  a  patron  in  Shishak 
and  an  Ej^'ptian  princess  for  a  wife,  12"*,* 
mustered  his  tribe  at  Shechem,  and  so  gave  the 
immediate  occasion  for  the  revolt.  The  most 
important  divergence,  however,  between  the  two 
Greek  accounts  is  found  in  the  proi)hecies  which 
promise  Jeroboam  the  IcailtTsliip  of  the  ten  tribes. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  de- 
livered to  Jeroboam  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  ;  in  the  second  a  similar  ]iroi>liecy  is  put 
into  tbc  mouth  of  Sheniaiah  at  Slicclicm  in  the 
time  of  Kelioboam.  Iloth  accounts  are  clearly 
translated  from  Heb.  originals,  which  must  have 
existed  when  the  LXX  translation  was  inaile.  The 
Heb.  text  was  not  fixed,  and  the  tradition  was 
fluctuating ;  we  cannot  feel  certain  as  to  what  was 
the  actual  course  of  events.  With  regard  to 
Ahijah  a  similar  uncertaintj'e.xists.  The  prophecy 
in  1  K  ll-'-^s  appears  to  be  an  interpolation,  for  it 
interrupts  the  account  of  Jeroboam's  rebellion, 
which  IS  expected  after  v.^  and  implied  by  v.*". 
It  could  not  have  been  Ahijah's  prophecy  which 
aroused  Solomon's  susiiicions,  for  it  was  a  private 
communication,  addressed  to  Jeroboam  alone,  as 
is  expressly  stated  ;  no  third  party  was  aware  of 
it.t  We  find,  then,  two  dillerent  traditions  of 
Jeroboam's  accession  to  the  sovereignty ;  the 
correct  history  of  it  must  remain  uncertain. 

The  revolt  which  led  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  was  a 
revolt  against  the  government  of  Solomon  and  the 
heavy  burdens  which  it  laid  upon  the  people. 
Solomon's  conception  of  the  state  was  in  fact  alien 
to  the  national  feelings.  The  free,  democratic 
spirit  of  old  Israel,  which  could  welcome  a  king 
chosen  by  the  people,  h;id  not  liecome  reconciled  to 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  especially  when  Solomon's 
heir  proved  to  be  out  of  symi)athy  with  the  popular 
demand  for  a  less  despotic  government.  And  the 
tribal  instinct  was  still  strong  ;  it  had  not  yet 
surrendered  to  the  idea  of  a  united  nation. 
Jealousy  of  the  new  prcjionderance  of  Jmlah  must 
have  been  felt  in  the  iiowerful  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; 
the  real  strength  of  Israel  lay  in  the  north  ;  neither 
geographical  nor  social  conditions  were  in  favour 
of  Jerusalem  being  the  centre  of  all  Israel.  Hence 
the  revolt  came  to  a  head  at  Shechem,  and  the 
instigator  of  the  democr.ttic  movement  was  an 
Ephraimite  who  became  chieftain  of  the  ten  tribes 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  people  The  historian 
sees  in  this  reverse  for  Judah  a  judgment  on  the 
sins  of  Solomon. 

But  Jeroboam  not  merely  adopted  the  line  of 
democratic  leader  appointed  by  popular  choice,  he 
came  forward  as  the  patron  of  the  popular  religion 
and  the  ancient  sanctuaries.  He  quickly  realized 
that  it  was  necessary  for  his  position  to  establish  a 
strong  counter-attraction  to  the  new  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Accordingly  he  made  successful  ellorts 
to  revive  the  popularity  of  the  venerable  holy 
places  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  provided  them  with 
golden  images  of  J"  in  the  lorm  of  a  steer  or 
bull,  in  addition  to  the  altar,  asherah,  and  sacred 
stone  (2  K  23"),  which  were  there  already.  He 
also  instituted  a  new  priesthood  and  a  popular 

•  LXX.  Swele's  edition. 

f  Note  also  that,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ahijah  of  the  second  prophecy 
141-16  is  clearly  connected  with  Ahijah  of  the  first  proiihecy, 
while  the  Greek  introduces  him  as  a  new  person.  LXX  B  ptacei 
this  second  prophecy  in  an  impossible  place,  before  the  asseniblj 
at  S'hechem,  l-i*^".    See,  further,  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  117  ff. 
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festival  on  the  model  of  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem.* 
The  i)uj)ular  relijcion  saw  no  otl'ence  in  this  form  of 
worsliii)  (ef.  Ex  3-2'-')  ;  and  the  employment  of  iion- 
Levites  as  priests  would  not  have  appeared  so 
irrcfjular  then  as  it  would  have  done  in  later  times. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jeroboam's  action 
marked  a  serious  retrogression  when  compared 
with  the  higher  religious  level  which  had  been 
reached  at  Jerusalem.  For  the  sake  of  political 
eecurity  Jeroboam  deliberately  sacrificed  the  higher 
religious  interests  of  Israel;  and  there  can  be  no 
doul)t  that  the  sacred  writer,  who,  whatever  his 
merits  as  a  historian  may  be,  pos.sessed  a  keen 
religious  insight  into  the  events  of  the  past,  was 
fully  justilied  in  his  unsparing  verdict  upon  Jero- 
boam as  the  man  'who  made  Israel  to  sin'  (1  K 
12^  l.-)«,  2  K  17-").t 

The  narrative  I  K  IS'-"",  which  contains  a  pro- 
plietic  denunciation  of  the  altar  at  Bethel,  belongs 
to  a  much  later  time,  when  the  names  of  '  the  man 
of  God  from  Judah'  and  of  '  the  old  prophet'  were 
forgotten.  Some  critics  think  that  it  is  founded 
u|iim  2  K  23"'-*:  others,  that  the  latter  passage, 
apj)arently  foreign  to  the  conte.\t  where  it  stands, 
was  added  by  the  same  hand  which  inserted  the 
story  here.  The  next  narrative  connected  with 
Jeroboam,  the  second  prophecy  of  Ahijah,  de- 
livered to  the  queen  14''"*,  contains  old  material 
which  has  been  treated  by  the  compiler  in  his 
characteristic  style.  The  language  of  Ahijah  is 
cast  into  much  the  same  form  as  similar  prophecies 
delivered  to  Israelite  kings.J 

With  regard  to  Jeroboam's  external  relations,  the 
only  information  we  have  is  that  there  was  constant 
war  between  him  and  Kehoboam  and  his  successor 
(1  K  14»'§  15"',  cf.  2Ch  13).  At  first,  no  doubt, 
Jeroboam  would  have  had  a  considerable  struggle 
to  maintain  himself  against  his  rival.  But  no 
decisive  victory  or  success  on  Jeroboam's  side  is 
recorded ;  he  seems  even  to  have  retired  from 
Shechem  to  Penuel  beyond  the  Jordan  (12-^). 
When  the  Pharaoh  Shishak  made  a  plundering 
expedition  into  Judah  he  certainly  did  not  s]iare 
the  territory  of  his  former  proteg6,  as  appears 
from  his  triumphal  inscription  at  Karnak  ;||  but 
we  are  not  told  that  Jeroboam  made  any  attemi>t 
at  resistance.  Perhaps  he  was  more  of  a  politician 
than  a  warrior.  He  had  successfully  managed  a 
revolt,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  a 
dynasty.  If  the  revolt  was  part  of  the  divine  plan 
(1  K  12"),  Jeroboam  himself  jiroved  unequal  to  the 
greatness  of  his  oi)portunity ;  and,  so  far  from 
advancing  the  higher  interests  of  his  pc-tjple,  did  not 
rise  above  the  popular  standards,  and  bequeathed 
to  posterity  the  reputation  of  an  apostate  and  a 
enccession  of  endless  revolutions. 

2.  Jeroboam  11.,  king  of  Israel  for  41  years,  790- 
749  B.C.,  son  of  Joasli,  and  fourth  ruler  of  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu.  Under  him  N.  Israel  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  and  splendour.  Kor 
years  Israel  bad  been  suli'ering  at  the  hands  of 
Syria ;    but  the   tide  turned  at  last,  and  .'oosh 

•  12»'  and  IS"''  seem  to  bare  formed  one  Bentcnce,  of  which 
1S»1  haa  prescnwl  the  more  original  end.  This  sentence  was 
broken  up  by  tiio  insertion  of  1233. 3-j».  Note  tautoloj^y  in 
1'>XL93;  the  latter  vereo  forms  an  introduction  to  the  following,' 
narrative.  13^  seems  to  have  beon  O'lapted  out  of  older 
mat'-rinls  to  suit  the  preceding  account,  which  it  clearly  implies 
See  l.v  ■i:]X>x  p ;  and  Dillmann,  Lemt.''  p.  .S83. 

f  The  phra.se  is  conatantiv  n-poated.  1  K  11*8  ifialso.  34  \q'M 
K'»,  2  K  33  10»a'  131 «  14!"  159-  ln-'il  2S  231».  The  coni|.iler. 
who  rt-L'ards  p.ast  history  from  the  i>oint  of  view  of  Dt,  looke<i 
uiHin  JiTohoam  a.s  the  funnder  of  a  schism  which  violated  the 
flrst  principle  of  the  Dt.  Co^ic.  the  law  of  the  one  sanctuar\'. 

:  CI.  1  K  I01-«  •n-m^ii  21«,  2  K  9"».  Note  the  anochro'nism. 
M'J  'all  that  were  before  thee'  (Jeroboam);  Tinmh,  v.n,  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  a  royal  resl'lence  till  loter,  1621. 

S  This  is  contradicted  by  12^1  '^i  of  doubtful  authority.  The 
exa^K't-ration  of  the  numbers  and  the  unhesitating  submission 
to  a  prophet  iwint  to  later  reilaction. 

I  Ileprcsented  In  Stade.  QVl  i.  352. 


recovered  from  Benhadad  ten  cities  which  his 
father  had  lost  (2  K  13").  Syria  had  also  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  campaigns  of  the  Assyrian 
king.s_,_Shalmaneserlll.  (782-772)  and  Assurdaii  III. 
(772-750) ;  so  that  Jeroboam  was  able  to  recover 
the  old  limits  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  'from  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  sea  of  the  Arabah.' 
That  he  was  able  to  establish  his  rule  in  the 
S.E.  implies  tliat  he  must  have  reduced  the 
Moabites  to  submission.  The  meagre  statement 
of  2  K  14^  is  the  only  definite  i>iece  of  information 
which  the  historical  books  give  us.  The  com- 
plete picture  of  the  times  of  Jeroboam  must 
be  drawn  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the 
prophecies  of  Amos.  The  nation  was  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  Jeroboam's  successes.  Confident  of 
J"'s  patronage,  Israel  was  at  last  free  to  de\ote 
itself  to  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  a  period  of 
unwonted  peace.  Wealth  increased,  and  witli  it 
went  luxury  and  self-indulgence  (Am  3"  5"  6'-  "•  "). 
Ri'ligious  worship  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  popularity,  both  at  the  roval 
sanctuary  of  Bethel  (7")  and  at  Gilgal  and  Ueer- 
shcba  (i^  5'  8").  But  along  with  all  this  material 
prosperity  went  a  deep-seated  moral  corruption, 
which  it  was  the  prophet's  chief  concern  to  ile- 
nounce.  Oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
rich,  justice  sold  and  perverted,  immorality  openly 
practised,  rapacity  and  greed  of  gain,  were  the 
sins  which  Amos  marks  as  characteristic  of  the 
time.  He  foretells  the  impending  judgment.  The 
Assyrian  was  not  far  oti';  the  only  barrier  between 
him  and  Israel,  Damascus,  had  been  removed  ;  J" 
will  summon  this  nation  to  altlict  Israel,  and  they 
will  be  carried  captive  beyond  Damascus  (&*  o^). 

G.  A.  Cooke. 
JEROHAM  ("T).— 1.  The  father  of  Elkanah  and 
grandfather  of  Samuel,  1  S  1'.  WhUe  LXX  A  has 
'Ifpod^,  B  h;us  'lE/3€/ifij\,  i.e.  Jerahmeel,  and  the 
latter  may  be  correct  (Driver,  Text  of  Sam.  p.  3). 
In  the  genealogy  of  Samuel  as  given  bj'  the 
Chronicler,  while  MT  has  uniformly  cnr,  the  LXX 
has  in  1  Ch  (i-''  A  'Upo^odfi.,  B  'ISa^p,  and  in  G**  A 
'lepfd/j.,  B  'HadX.  2.  A  Benjamite  family  name, 
1  Ch  8"  9».  3.  A  priestly  family,  1  Ch  9'-,  Neb 
11".  4.  'Sons  of  J eroham' were  amongst  David's 
heroes,  1  Ch  12'.  5.  A  Danite  chief,  1  Ch  27=". 
6.  The  father  of  Azariah,  a  captain  who  bellied 
Jehoiada  in  his  measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
Atlialiah,  2  Ch  23'. 

JERUBBAAL  (^I'S";;,  'Ap^SdaX,  'lap^dX,  'Ifapo^daX, 
'Ifpo/3daX). — A  name  given  to  Gideon,  .Jg  G^-  7'  8^- " 
91. 2. ».  16. 19.  ii  a,  67.  It  i9= '  Baal  strives,'  Baal  being 
a  name  for  J",  as  in  Ishbaal,  Meribbmil ;  it  cannot 
=  'one  who  strives  %vith  Bojil,'  as  Jg  6^  would 
suggest  (LXX  5iKo<m)p(oi'  toC  B. ).  Perliaps  Jerub- 
baal  should  be  written  Jerubaal  (''M";;  from  .tv 
not  31)  =  '  Baal,  i.e.  J",  founds,'  cif.  Jeruel" 
Jeremiah:  so  Wellh.,  Bodde,  Moore.  This  name 
was  altered  to  Jerubbeshcth  (ny;-;;; — ics/ieth= 
'  shame ')  when  Bmil  could  no  longer  be  used  of 
J"  without  oll'ence,  2S  11-'  (LXX  'Ifpo^od/i  i!o5  Xi)p, 
Luc.  'ffpo,3odX) ;  cf.  Ishboshetli,  Mepiiibosheth.    See 

art.  Gideon.  g.  A.  Cooke. 

JERUBBESHETH.— See  Jkrubbaal. 

JERUEL(Vxn;  'founded  of  El').— That  part  of 
the  wilderness  of  Judica  facini;  tlio  W.  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  below  En-gedi(see  En-oeI)1).  It  was 
here,  according  to  the  narrative  of  2  Ch  "iO",  that 
in  the  time  of  Jelioslmphat  there  assembled  agreat 
host  of  tile  chililren  of  .Moab,  Amnion,  and  other 
trnns-.Iordanic  tribes,  who  had  swept  across  the 
plain  at  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  en- 
cam|ied  at  the  foot  of  (he  lofty  dill's  of  Ziz  (or 
Uiiziz).     Tliis  spot  was  near  the  mouth  of  one  o( 
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the  deep  ravines  which  descend  from  the  table- 
land, along  whose  bed  the  stream,  fed  by  perennial 
siirin^'s,  would  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  host. 
The  same  locality  was  the  scene  of  several  memor- 
able events  in  OT  history  (Gn  14',  1  S  24'-*). 

E.  Hull. 
JERUSALEM  (usually  c'-yhT,  but  c-^yn-  in  Est  -y, 
Jer  -Jti'",   1  Ch  3»,  2  Ch  25'  32»;  LXX  'UpovaaMi^, 
which  occurs  also  in  NT  side  by  side  with  'Itpo- 

I.  The  Names. 

U.  Natural  Site. 
Ui.  History. 
Iv.  Toi>oj,'raphy. 

T.  Antii|uitte9. 
Ti.  The  Temple  RnclOTOI*. 
vii.  Modern  Jerusalem. 
Tiii.  Lit«ratur«. 

I.  Names. — The  name  Jems,  first  occars  in  Jos 
(10'  lo";  when  the  inhabitants  are  called  Jebusites, 
cf.  Jg  IS'",  2  S  5").  Various  trs.  of  the  name  have 
been  proi)osed,  some  depending  on  the  later  and 
longer  form,  and  on  its  pointing  as  if  a  dual  ;  but 
these  discussions  are  superseded  by  the  discovery 
of  letters  from  an  early  ruler  of  Jems.  (Tel  el- 
Amama  collection),  which  show  not  only  that  the 
name  existed  before  the  Heb.  conquest  of  Pal., 
but  al.<o  that  its  meaning  (as  sjielt  U-ru-sa-lim 
and  URU-sa-lim)  is  'city  of  Salim,'  or  'city  of 
peace,'  which  agrees  with  the  rendering  by  Gese- 
nius,  'abode  of  peace.'  The  suggestion  of  Sayce 
(Academy,  7th  Feb.  1891,  HCM  177,  EHH  28) 
that  Salim  is  the  name  of  a  deity  is  unsupported  : 
the  sign  for  deity  is  not  used  as  a  prefix  to  the 
name,  and  the  word  Sn-lim  is  elsewhere  found  in 
tlie  Tel  el-Amama  letters  with  the  meaning  of 
'  peace.'  *  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Jewish  tradition,  which  places  the  Salem  (properly 
Shalem)  of  Melchizedek  at  Jerus.  (Gn  14'^  see 
Jos.  Ant.  I.  X.  2;  Wars,  VI.  x.  1),  and  the  King's 
Vale  (Gn  14",  Joa.  Ant.  VIL  xi.  3)  two  furlongs 
distant,  may  be  correct ;  and  the  monumental 
spelling  favours  the  view  that  the  city  may  have 
been  first  called  Salem  only ;  but  it  is  not  doubt- 
ful that  it  was  called  Jerus.  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Joshua.  It  may  also  have  been  called  Jebus 
(but  see  Moore  on  Jg  lO'"-",  cf.  the  Jebusite,  Jos 
18^).  In  Ps  76-  we  read,  '  In  Salem  was  his  covert 
(see  Jer25'*),  and  his  lair  (fig.  of  livn)  in  Zion.'  The 
explanation  in  the  Mishna  (Zehahim  xiv.  8),  which 
connects  Salem  with  Shiloh,  together  with  other 
suggestions  (see  Midrash  Bereshitk  Rabba,  ch.  89), 
are  too  fanciful  to  need  notice.  In  the  Talm.  the 
later  and  longer  form  of  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
used,  and  the  city  is  also  called  Beth  'Olnmim 
(c'D'jiy  n-3) '  the  house  of  Ages '  (Tosephta,  Tohoruth, 
ch.  1). 

The  Roman  name,  given  by  Hadrian  after  A.D. 
135  to  the  restored  city,  was  .Elia  Capitolina,  and 
this  appeared  on  coins  of  the  early  Khalifs  of 
Damascus  in  the  Arab,  form  Ailin.  Its  survival 
to  the  10th  cent,  is  noticed  by  Eutychius,  and  it 
was  known  to  Jerome,  and  appears  in  the  lists 
of  Synods  as  late  as  A.D.  536.  This  name  was 
derived  from  that  of  ^-Elius  Hadrianus  himself, 
combined  ■with  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose 
statue  Hadrian  erected  on  the  ruined  site  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  10th  to  13th  cents,  the  city  was 
called  Beit  el-Miihaddas,  'The  Holy  House'  (see 
Sam.  Chronicle,  el-Mukaddasi,  and  el-Edrisi).  The 
modem  name  is  el-Kuds  esh-Sherif,  'The  holy 
(city),  the  noble  (town),'  and  in  common  speech 
el-Knds  only.  On  some  of  the  HasmoniEan  coins 
the  longer  spelling  of  the  name  Jerusalem  occurs. 
The  native  Christians,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  still 
use  the  old  name  in  the  Arab,  form  Yenisalim. 

u.  Natural  Site.— Jerus.   stood  on   the  site 

*  Sayce's  view  ia  controverted  bv  Zimmem (^«(scAr./.  Assyr. 
1891,  p.  263)  and  Jastrow  (Journ.  Bib.  Lit.  xi.  [1S92J,  p.  105). 


occupied  by  the  present  town,  though  at  it«  greatest 
it  extended  farther  to  N.  and  S.  The  geogr.  posi- 
tion (taken  at  the  Dome  of  the  present  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre)  is  31"  40'  45"  N.  lat.,  35* 
13'  25"  long.  E.  of  Greenwich.  The  town  stood 
on  spurs  extending  S.E.  from  the  main  watershed 
of  Pal.,  and  still  presents  almost  the  ajjpearance 
of  sliding  downhill  towards  the  Kidron  ravine 
on  the  S.E.  This  ravine  (now  called  Wi'idij  en- 
N&r,  'Valley  of  Eire')  is  one  of  the  main  drains 
of  the  country,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
three  head  valleys,  the  longest  on  the  E.  being 
the  Kidron  proper,  running  due  south,  west  oi 
Olivet ;  the  second,  which  itself  had  two  branches, 
passed  through  the  city  S.E. ;  the  third,  running 
S.  and  turning  E.,  is  the  Valley  of  Hinnora.  The 
summit  of  Olivet  is  2641  ft.  above  the  Mediter., 
and  the  valleys  at  their  junction  have  a  level  of 
about  'JOOO  ft.  above  the  same.  Thus  Jerus.  was 
defended,  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  S.W.,  by  naturaJ 
fosses  500  ft.  deep,  and  was  naturally  weak  only 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  from  which  quarters  it  haa 
always  been  attacked  in  the  various  sieges  re- 
corded in  history.  In  considering  the  natural 
site  it  is,  however,  important  to  remember  the 
geological  character  of  the  region,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  due  to  artificial  alterations — the 
levelling  of  hills  and  the  cutting  of  scarps,  ditches, 
reservoirs,  and  aqueducts,  together  with  the  filling 
up  of  the  valleys  by  ruins,  or  with  a  particular 
purpose.  The  present  features,  though  somewhat 
obscured  by  these  circumstances,  are,  however, 
distinguishable  in  ancient  accounts  of  the  site, 
and  the  careful  measurement  of  rock  levels,  in 
all  parts  of  the  city,  now  enables  us  to  sjjcak 
with  certainty  as  to  tlie  original  conditions.  The 
strata  di])  down  S.E.  from  the  watershed,  with  an 
average  inclination  of  10°  or  12°.  The  highest 
beds,  called  locally  Ndri  and  K'lkuli,  are  found 
on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  Olivet.  Tlie  Nilri 
is  identified  with  the  nummulitic  beds  found  on 
Gerizim  and  Carinel,  which  belong  to  the  Middle 
Eocene  period.  The  Kakuli  is  a  soft  white  lime- 
stone witli  bands  of  Hint  or  chert,  and  containing 
marine  shells  as  fossils,  with  ammonites  and  other 
distinctive  genera  of  the  Upper  Chalk.  The  E. 
clill's  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  below  this  white  chalk, 
are  formed  by  the  Mczzch — a  hard  silicious  lime- 
stone with  bands  of  Hint  and  fossils.  This,  with 
the  underlying  beds,  lielon''s  to  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Chalk.  The  Mezzeh  also  ajipears  in  the 
Sacred  Kock  (es-Sakhrah),  on  the  summit  of  the 
Temple  Plateau,  W.  of  the  Kidron  ;  in  the  cliff 
of  Antonia  to  the  N. ;  and  in  the  dill"  of  the 
traditional  Calvary,  as  well  as  in  that  N.  of  the 
city  at  the  so-called  'Jeremi.ah's  Grotto.'  Under 
the  Ulezzeh  is  a  deep  bed  of  fine  wliite  limestone, 
very  suitable  for  building  stone,  and  hardening  by 
exposure.  It  is  locally  kno^vn  as  Meleki,  and  in 
it  are  excavated  the  great  resenoirs  of  the  Temple 
Area,  and  the  ancient  quarries  under  the  city  N.  W. 
of  the  Temple.  Beneath  the  Meleki  again  is  a 
hard  dolomitic  limestone,  of  white  colour  streaked 
with  pink,  which  appears  on  the  watershed  sur- 
face W.  of  the  city,  and  which  is  called  the 
'  Santa  Croce '  marble,  being  found  near  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Cross.  The  alternation  of  these  hard 
and  soft  beds  accounts  for  the  existence  of  cliffs 
and  sloj)es,  and  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city, 
which  IS  deficient  on  the  W.,  the  water  sinking 
down  through  the  Meleki  bed,  and  only  ajipearing 
in  the  Kidron  ravine  to  the  E.,  where  the  dolom- 
itic limestone  is  near  the  surface.  The  natural 
drainage  of  the  watershed  is  collected  in  this 
ravine,  and  no  springs  occur  near  the  city  at 
any  higher  level.  The  thickness  of  the  various 
beds  diUers  in  different  parts,  the  Mezzeh  ■  tailing 
off'  to  the  N.W. 
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The  rock  is  visible  on  the  present  surface  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.,  near  the  watershed,  and  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  Temple  Area.  In  the  valley 
beds  it  is  hidden  by  an  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
which  within  the  city  has  a  depth  in  some  cases 
of  40  or  50  feet.  The  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
rock  has  in  these  parts  been  traced  in  mines,  in 
welU  and  cisterns,  and  in  sinking  foundations  for 
houses.  About  150  such  measurements  have  been 
carefully  recorded,  of  which  40  are  in  the  Temple 
Area  and  the  rest  within  the  ancient  city,  being 
fortunately  most  numerous  in  the  most  important 
parts.  On  the  ridge  S.  of  the  Temple  30  such 
observations  were  made  during  the  mining  opera- 
tion.* In  some  cases  the  rock  is  visible  in  great 
cisterns  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  others  its 
absence  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  masonrj- 
walls.  Thus,  although  it  is  probable  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  earth  covered  the  valley  beds  from 
the  first,  it  is  known  that,  in  parts  where  a  shingle 
of  stones  covers  the  rock,  the  tilling  up  of  the 
valleys  has  been  caused  bv  the  frequent  demoli- 
tion of  buildings  during  the  various  destructions 
of  the  city. 

By  tlie  light  of  such  observations  it  is  easy  to 
recover  the  original  features  now  obscured  by  the 
ruins.  The  eastern  spur,  on  which  the  Temple 
stood,  was  flanked  by  t^ie  Kidron  on  the  E.,  and  oy 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  W.,  having  its  head  near  the 
present  Damascus  Gate.  This  ridge  was  artiticiallj' 
cut  across,  at  an  early  period,  N.  of  the  Temple 
Area,  where  its  level  was  2460  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
and  a  second  scarp,  facing  S.  and  about  25  ft. 
high,  was  made,  leaving  a  block  of  rock,  on  which 
the  present  Turkish  Barracks  stand,  and  a  small 
flat  plateau  within,  which  rose  gradually  to  a 
natural  knoll,  now  known  as  the  Sakhrah  or  Sacred 
'  liock.'  From  this  point  the  plateau  narrows  into 
a  ridge,  which  falls  gradually  S.  from  a  level  of 
2440  It.  to  about  2130  ft.  at  the  junction  of  the 
W.  valley  with  the  Kidron  at  Siloam.  West  again 
of  the  narrow  western  valley,  now  filled  up  to  a 
depth  of  some  40  ft.,  the  main  site  of  the  city 
itself  was  cut  in  two  by  a  broad,  deep  recess,  with 
steep  slopes  to  N.  and  S.,  having  its  head  at  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  rises  to  about  2500 
ft,  above  the  sea,  and  diWdes  this  central  valley 
or  recess  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Hinnom 
Valley  W.  of  the  city.  The  great  recess  has  its 
bed  under  the  modern  'Street  of  David'  (which 
runs  down  from  the  W.  or  Jafi'a  Gate  towards  the 
Temple), openin"  out  into  the  narrow  valley  already 
noticed  W.  of  tiie  Temple  hill.  This  broad,  dee]) 
recess  is  now  also  partially  filled  in,  to  a  depth  of 
50  ft.,  with  rubbish,  and  its  great  breadth  and 
the  stecimess  of  its  slopes  were  hardly  suspected 
until  proved  by  the  examination  of  the  rock  in 
various  large  cisterns  in  its  bed,  hidden  under  the 
modern  surface,  and  discovered  about  1872  during 
the  German  excavations  in  the  precincts  of  the 
old  HospitJil  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

The  central  recess  or  valley*  thus  diWdes  the 
•ite  of  Jerus.  into  a  S.  and  N.  quarter.  Tlie  S., 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  '  Upper  City' 
of  Josephus,  is  a  flat  hill,  measuring  ahout  1000 
vd».  N.  and  S.  by  600  yds.  E.  and  W.  On  the 
rJ.  it  had  a  very  steep  slope,  with  a  precipice  on 
the  N.E.  ;  on  other  sides  the  slopes  were  also 
steep,  and  the  jdateau,  which  has  an  average 
elevation  of  2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  thus  stands 
500  ft.  above  the  valley  beds  on  the  S.E.  The 
N.  quarter  was  less  extensive,  and  for  the  most 
part  lower  than  the  S.  It  was  formed  by  a  spur 
from  the  main  watershed,  and  connected  with  the 
S.  by  the  narrow  neck  or  isthmu.'t  already  noticed, 
towards  the  W.  of  the  city.  The  N.  8pura|>pcar8 
to  have  risen  into  an  isolated  knoll  of  small  area, 
*  This  prove)  that  no  depreasion  divides  Opbel  from  the  temple. 


which  is  now  shown  as  the  traditional  site  of 
Calvary,  the  sunmiit  being  about  2490  ft.  above 
the  sea.  In  speaking  of  the  topography  of  the 
city  it  will,  however,  be  shown  that  the  outline 
of  the  N.  spur  was  clianged  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
by  cutting  down  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  ridge, 
near  the  narrow  valley  which  divided  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  which  was  then  filled  up.  The  later 
Herodian  period  witnessed  an  extension  of  Jerus. 
beyond  this  N.  quarter,  and  the  hill  N.  of  the 
Temple  (separated  oil'  by  the  artificial  ditch  a.s 
noticed  above)  was  then  occupied,  and  protected 
by  another  scarp  20  ft.  high,  running  E.  and 
W.,  and  now  supporting  the  modern  city  wall  in 
the  N.E.  quarter.  The  part  of  the  hill  so  included 
in  the  city  (and  which  Josephus  calls  Bezetha) 
rose  to  about  2520  ft.  above  the  sea  close  to  the 
N.  scarp,  and  to  2470  ft.  on  the  S.,  ojiposite  the 
rock  of  the  Barracks  from  which  the  fosse  separ- 
ated it.  The  city  also  extended,  on  the  N.W., 
over  the  flat  giound  beyond  the  knoll  of  the 
traditional  Calvary,  rising  gradually  to  the  water- 
shed of  Juda'a,  2580  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  would 
appear  that  from  an  early  period  the  flat  head  of 
the  narrow  central  valley  was  flanked  by  dill's, 
the  northern  of  which  (at  Jeremiah's  Grotto  out- 
side the  modern  Damascus  Gate)  formed  a  remark- 
able isolated  knoll,  2570  ft.  above  the  sea,  which 
is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  true  site  of 
Calvary.  The  N.  ditch  was  probably  in  ])art 
natural,  for  in  the  cliff  under  the  modern  city 
wall,  E.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  great  quarries  under  the  city,  where  the 
.Vdeki  beds  were  cut  out  for  the  Temple  masonry. 
That  these  quarries  existed  early,  and  were  not 
merely  hewn  for  the  building  of  Herod's  Temple, 
has  been  shown  by  M.  Clemiont-Ganneau's  dis- 
covery of  a  rudely  cut  sketch  of  a  cherub,  or 
raan-Liull,  in  the  ancient  Heb.  or  Pluen.  style, 
attributable  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Ilerod, 
and  carved  on  the  rock  wall  of  the  quarry. 

The  natural  water  supply  of  Jerus.  is  deficient, 
and  was  very  early  supplemented  by  the  cutting  of 
rain-water  tanks  and  aqueducts.  The  onlj-  natural 
spring  was  in  a  cave  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kidron, 
S.  of  the  Temple  Area.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
intermittent  flow,  due  to  a  natural  syphon  leading 
from  a  subterranean  basin  in  the  rocK.  The  water 
collected  by  the  valleys  from  the  rock3'  watershed, 
and  sinking,  as  above  explained,  dowai  to  the  'jn- 
iiervious  dolomite  beds  beneath  the  hill  spurs,  also 
bursts  out  in  winter  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
valleys,  and  flows  in  a  clear  rapid  stream  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  this  overflow  is  due  to  the 
sinking  of  a  deep  shaft  at  the  well  now  called  Bir 
Eyub  ('  Job's'  or  '  Joab's'  [see  below]  well),  which 
reaches  down  125  ft.  The  well  is  connected  with 
an  ancient  aqueduct,  70  to  90  ft.  below  the  present 
surface,  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Kiilron  Valley,  and 
reached  by  stairways.  Although  unfinished,  this 
aqueduct  niu.'st  have  assisted  in  collucting  the 
waters  to  the  liir  E>jub.'  The  water  of  the  upper 
spring  was  also  early  diverted  through  an  aque- 
duct to  the  l^ol  of  Siloam,  as  will  be  explained 
later.  In  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  ol 
Jerus.  it  is  possible  that  the  bed  of  the  Kidron, 
then  much  deeper  than  it  now  is, — in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,— was  occupied  by  a 
stream  flowing  on  the  surface  from  the  upper  cave 
spring,  S.  of  the  Temple.  Water  also  lound  its 
way  down  the  narrow  ravine  W.  of  the  Temple 
hill,  and  is  there  still  found  in  the  subterranean 
cave  of  the  llrimnutm  e.t/i-Shf/a,  or  '  healing-bath,' 
under  the  W.  wall  of  the  present  H<'i'<^>n  enclosure. 
The  shaft  of  the  modern  well  is  8(5  ft.  deep,  the 
lower  part  having  been   apparently  made  in  the 

■  Thi>  well  ma  raopencd  in  a.d.  1184  by  the  rnnkl,  who 
calleti  it '  Joob'e  well '  (t.<.  Eii-rogelX 
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Rom.  period.  Tbe  rocky  cliaiiiber  and  pa-ssage 
at  the  bottom  extend  128  ft.,  but  no  ancient 
notice  of  this  reservoir  has  been  discovered  with 
any  certainty.  'J"be  water  supply,  both  here  and 
at  the  Bir  Eyub,  failed  in  the  winter  of  186i-lSGJ, 
bein"  dependent  on  the  rainfall  of  a  comparatively 
small  area,  near  the  watershed  N.  of  the  city. 
The  various  artificial  reservoirs  which  supplied  the 
city  will  be  described  later.  We  liave  no  infoinia- 
tiou  a.s  to  any  works  which  may  have  been  carried 
out  by  tlie  Jebusites  before  David  li.\ed  his  ciipital 
in  Jerusalem.  The  spring  in  tlie  Kidron  Valley 
e.xistcd  then,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  supply  in 
the  llammdtn  esh-ShcJu  was  also  available,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  Neh  (as  noticed 
later)  the  'Dragon  Spring'  is  mentioned  NV.  of 
Jerus.  ;  but  if  a  natural  supplj*  of  water  is  to  be 
understood,  it  would  seem  to  be  now  dried  U|), 
as  there  is  no  known  spring  on  this  side  of  the 
city.  Jos.  calls  this  place  the  '  Serpents'  Pool ' 
{BJ  V.  iii.  2). 

in.  History. — In  accordance  ^v^th  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Jos.  A}it.  I.  X.  2,  VU.  xi.  ."i ;  Wars,  VI.  x.  1), 
Jerus.  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  city 
(Salem?)  in  the  time  of  Abrali.im  (Gn  14",  where 
see  the  cautious  note  of  Dilliiiann),  whose  king, 
Mclcliizedek,  was  priest  of  God  Most  High  (El 
E/i/t'/n).  The  city  is  next  noticed  as  the  capital  of 
a  Canaanite  king  at  the  time  of  the  Heb.  conquest 
(Jos  10').  The  inhabitants  were  Jebusites;  and 
although  its  king  was  killed  (Jos  10^),  yet  Jerus.  was 
not  attacked  until  later  (Jg  1*  [?]),  and  remained  a 
Jebusite  town,  and  '  city  of  the  stranger '  (Jg  19'°""), 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  discovery  of  letters 
from  the  early  governor  of  Jerus.  to  Amenophis 
(c.  B.C.  1480-1440),  in  the  Tel  el-Aiiiarna  collection, 
gives  us  some  additional  light  on  tbe  history  of  the 
city.  It  is  clear  from  various  references  that  an 
Egyptian  resident,  supported  by  an  Egj-ptian 
garrison,  was  there  established  at  a  time  when 
all  tbe  Philistine  towus  (including  Gezer)  were 
also  held  by  Egypt.  But  this  garrison  was  with- 
drawn in  conseijuence  of  the  general  rebellion 
of  Pal.  and  Syn.-i  against  Egypt,  and  the  king 
of  Jerus.  reported  that,  in  consequence,  all  the 
country  had  rebelled  to  the  KKabiri  (see  Hebrews), 
who  had  occupied  Aijalon,  Lachish,  Gezer,  Ash- 
kelon,  and  Zorah,  bis  own  position  being  perilous 
in  consequence.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Jerus. 
was  already  a  royal  Canaanite  city  before  the  Heb. 
conquest  under  Joshua. 

The  boundary  line  of  Judah  was  so  drawn  as 
to  leave  Jerus.  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin  (Jos  15',  cf. 
18^,  both  P;  in  15«>  [JE]  Jerus.  belongs  to  Judah) ; 
the  border  ran  from  En-rogel  (in  tbe  Kidron)  along 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  S.  of  Jerusalem.  The  city 
was  attacked  by  Judah  (Jos  15'^ ;  in  Jg  P'  Ben- 
jamin has  possibly  been  substituted  for  Judah ; 
J"  1'  is  a  very  doubtful  passage,  see  Moore's  note), 
wlio,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  driving  out  the 
original  Jebusites.  The  choice  of  Jerus.  as  a 
capital,  in  Da\-id's  time,  was  probably  due  to  its 
being  already  an  important  torni,  iu  a  position 
more  central  than  Hebron,  and  less  exposed  to 
incursion  from  the  plains  than  Shechem.  David's 
men  scaled  the  '  gutter,'  *  or  '  water  -  channel ' 
(zinnor,  irapafiV^O.  and  took  the  '  mountain  fort  of 
Zion,'  or  '  citadel '  ('Xxpa.),  which  Josephus  identifies 
with  the  Upper  Agora  of  his  ovn  time  {Wars,  v. 
iv.  1).  The  mockery  of  David  by  the  Jebusites  shows 
that  Jerus.  was  considered  a  strong  fortress  (2  S  o"""). 
The  occupation  of  the  citadel  did  not  lead  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jebusites,  for  at  a  later  period 
David  appears  to  have  been  friondlj'  with  Araunah 
the  Jebusite.  Jerus.  at  the  time  of  this  conquest 
(about  B.C.  1000)  included  not  only  the  fort  of  the 

•  On  the  various  exptanalionii  that  have  been  offered  of  the 
Teiy  obscure  passage  2  S  &»,  see  Driver,  ad  toe 


upper  city,  but  also  a  quarter  called  Millo  (2  S  5*), 
which  the  LXX  renders  'AKpa.  Josephus  state* 
that  David  joined  the  lower  city  (rV  Kiiru  wdXiy^ 
to  the  citadel  (riiv  'AKpav),  surrounding  both  with 
walls  (see  1  Ch  ll'"''),  and  established  liimself  in 
the  citadel,  calling  it  (or  else  Jerus.  general!}-)  the 
city  of  David.  The  ark  was  soon  after  brought 
to  the  city  of  Daviil,  and  '  placed  in  the  tent  that 
David  had  pitched  for  it'  (2  S  6'=",  1  Ch  13" 
15'^-I6').  The  site  of  the  Temple  was  afterwards 
chosen  at  the  '  thresbing-lloor  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite'  (2  S  24",  1  Ch  21'"-'»),  which  site  waa 
bought  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver  (about  £9),  or, 
acconling  to  the  later  account  (1  Ch  21^),  for  Cod 
shekels  of  gold.  Preparations  for  the  building 
were  made  by  David,  and  the  Temjile  wa.s  begun 
by  Solomon  in  tbe  month  of  Ziv  (latter  part  of 
.\pril),  in  the  4tli  year  of  his  reign  (about  B.C. 
SKJo),  and  finished  in  the  month  Bui  (Oct.),  seven 
years  later  (1  K  e''**).  The  ark  was  finally  re- 
moved out  of  the  city  of  David  into  the  Temple 
(1  K  S'"*),  at  the  fca.st  of  consecration  in  the  seventh 
month,  Kthaniiii  (September).  Tbe  royal  palace 
of  hewn  stone  and  cedar  was  not  finished  till  later 
(1  K  7''-'),  and  two  bronze  pillars  were  cast  for 
the  Temple,  with  a  'sea'  or  large  reservoir,  and 
other  vessels  (1  K  7""").  The  Temple,  which  in 
plan  and  adornment  resembled  those  in  B.ibylon, 
described  in  a  later  age  in  the  records  of  Nebuch., 
was  provided  with  an  altar  court  with  walls  and 
cedar  beams  (1  K  6**);  but  the  dimensions  of  this 
court  are  not  noticed.  It  is  stated  that  the  '  inner ' 
or  altar  court  was  separated  from  other  outei 
cimrts  (2  Ch  23''*).  The  royal  palace  aiqiears  (as 
will  be  shown  in  dealing  witn  Topogiajiliy)  tt 
have  stood  near  the  Temple  on  the  a.,  ami  it  was 
not  in  the  city  of  David  (1  K  9",  cf.  7*).  .Solomon 
also  built  the  wall  of  Jerus.,  and  '  shut  in  the  ravine 
['.' ;  RV  'repaired  the  breach';  Heb.  n;"rx  i:;]  of 
tlie  city  of  Da^nd '  (1  K  9"  11-'').  Jerus.  was  en- 
larged by  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  Palace 
beyond  tlie  bounds  of  the  city  of  David. 

After  the  revolt  of  Israel  from  Rehoboam,  Jerus. 
was  attacked  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt  (about  B.C. 
935),  when  the  gold  shields  made  by  Solomon  fell 
a  prey,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  of 
the  Palace.  We  possess  a  monumental  record  in 
which  Shishak  (Sbeshonk)  gives  the  names  of  133 
cities  in  Pal.  subdued  durinij  this  campaign,  and 
the  last  name  lura  .  .  .,  tliough  untortunately 
half-defaced,  may  perhaps  represent  Jerusalem. 
Another  attack  on  the  city  (about  B.C.  850)  is 
recorded  (2  Ch  21'")  in  the  reign  of  .lehorara,  when 
the  Phil,  and  Arabs  near  Egypt  sacked  the  '  king's 
house.'  After  the  revolution  of  .Jehu,  and  murder 
of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  at  Jezreel,  Athaliah, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  her  grandson,  was 
slain  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  probably  about 
B.C.  842  (2  K  ll'«,  2  Ch23'');  and  about  B.C.  788 
Jeboash  of  Israel  marched  on  Jerus.  from  the  W 
jilain,  and  broke  down  400  cubits  of  the  wall  on 
the  W.,  carrying  oil' once  more  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  of  the  Palace  (2  K  14'»-  ",  2  Ch  25=^). 
The  incursion  of  Ramman-nirari  from  Assyria 
(about  B.C.  803)  into  N.  Israel  and  to  Damascus, 
no  doubt  accounts  for  the  strengthening  of  Jerus. 
by  Uzziah  (2  Ch  26'- "),  when  lowers  were  built  on 
the  \V.,  on  that  part  of  the  wall  broken  down 
some  twenty  years  before.  The  city  was  protected 
by  engines  of  war,  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Assyr.  pictures.  Jotham  (about  B.C.  742-736)  also 
strengthened  J.  by  building  the  '  higher  gate '  of 
the  'Temple,  and  a  wall  on  Ophel,  S.  of  the  same 
(2  K  15--*,  2  Ch  27^).     The  conquests  of  'Tiglath- 

Sileser  in  Syria  were  then  causing  anxiety  in 
udah.  Ahaz,  the  next  king,  was  tributary  to 
this  Assyr.  conqueror  (about  B.C.  734),  and  before 
that  date  he  was  attacked   by  the    enemies   of 
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Tiplath-pileser, — Rezin  of  Damascus  and   Pekah 
of  Samaria, — wlio,  however,  failed  to  take  .lerus. 
(2  K  IG').     The  fall  of  Samaria  to  Sargon  alarmed 
Hezekiah,  eon  of   Ahaz,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments—  from  a  mUilaiy  point  of    view  —  which 
■were  carried  out  in  Jems.,  in  the  water  supply  of 
SiLOAM  (which   see),   may   have   been   begun    by 
Ahaz  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Damascus  in  B.C. 
732  (Is  8').     The  advance  of  Sennacherib  rendered 
it  necessary  to  prepare  for  attack  about  B.C.  701 
(Is  22"),  and  the  aqueduct  from  Gilion  to  SLloam 
was  probably  complete  when  the  As.syr.  came  to 
Jerus.  (2  K20'",  2Cli  32*).     The  account  which  we 
possess  of   this  attack   id  the   records  of  Senna- 
cherib harmonizes  with   that  found  in  the  Bible 
(2  K  18'-'-19",  2  Ch  32"-^,  Is  36.  37).     Sennacherib 
records  (see    Schrader,   KAT-)   that   he    invaded 
Philistia  in  B.C.  701,  and  defeated  the  E;;yptians 
at  Altaka  j    that  ho  set  up  new  tributary  rulers 
in  Ekron  and  Ashdod  ;    and  '  captured  forty-six 
cities'  of  Judah,  shutting  up  Hezekiah  in  Jerus., 
like  'a  bird  in  a  cage.'     He  speaks  of  the  riches 
sent  to  Nineveh  from  Jerus.,  but  is  silent  regard- 
ing the  ilisaster  that  overtook  his  army  on  the 
Egj'ptian  frontier,  drove  back  the  Assyr.  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  saved   .Jerus.  for  a  century. 
The  alliance  with  Egypt  (see  Is  30")  prevented  any 
danger   from   Egypt   to    Hezekiah's    ca|iital,    but 
that  with  Babylon  (Is  39)  was   less  useful,  since 
jMerodach-baladan  was  defeated   by   Sennacherib 
in  li.C.  696.     Manasseh  (acceding  probably  about 
DC".  095)  was  tributarj'  to  Esarhaddon  and  A.ssur- 
banipal,  according  to    their  inscriptions,  and  the 
furuier  attacked  Ejrypt  in  080,  and   linally  took 
Mcuipbis  (Nah  3*)  in  B.C.  070.     The  carrying  of 
Manasseh  to  Babylon  (2  Ch  33")  appears  to  have 
occurred  under  Assiirbanipal  (see  Jo.s.  Ant.  x.  iii.  2) 
after  B.C.   UOS,   and  this  King  is  known  to   have 
restored   Babylon   as   his  southern   capital.     The 
further  fortilication  of  Jeru.s.  by  a  wall  on  Ophel, 
outside  the  original  city  of  David,  and  extendin" 
to  the  Fish  Gate  on  the  N.  of  Jems.,  was  ell'ected 
apparently  after  his  restoration.     Anion,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Manasseh,  reigTied  only  two  years,  and 
the  rule  of  Josiah  coincided  with  the  last  years  of 
Assj'r.  empire,  witnessing   the   terrible   Scythian 
raid  which  swept  down  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
The  Law  was  discovered  in  the  Temple,  and  a  great 
reformation  ettected  in  B.C.  621  (2  K  22,  2  Ch  34) ; 
but  in  B.C.  609  Necho  marched  to  the  aid  of  the 
Babylonians  and   Umman-manda  (see  Davidson, 
Kahiim,  note  at  end),  who  combined  against  Nine- 
veh, and  Josiah,  endeavouring  to  stop  his  advance, 
was  slain  at  Megiddo  (2  K  23-"-').     The  allies  soon 
quarrelled  over  the  spoils  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Necho 
at  Carchemish  left  I'al.  an  easy  pre^  to  Nebuch. 
of  Babylon,  the  new  master  of  \\  .  Asia.    In  B.C.  597 
Jerus.  wa.s  taken  and  despoiled  (2  K  2-l""">),  and 
Jehoiachin  carried  to  Babjlou.    In  B.C.  5S6  Nebuch. 
again  attacked  Zedekiali,  who  fled  'by  the  way  to 
the  Arabah '  (2  K  2.V),  or  from  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  city.     On  the  7th  of  Ab  the  city  was  entered 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  on  the  9tli  (about  1st  Aug.), 
according  to  the  .Mishnic  traditions  (7'ar(m7/i  iv.  7), 
the   ancient  Temple   of    Solomon   was  destroyed, 
with   the  Palace   and    all   the   chief  buildings  of 
Jerusalem.     The  walls  were   broken   down.     The 
treasures  of  the  city  hail  alrividj'  been  taken  in 
the  lirst  raid  ;  the  sacred  vessels  were  now  carried 
away  (2  K  25",  2  Ch  36'"),  and  the  ark  itself  was 
probably   removed,  since    Nebuchailnezzar  s   prac- 
tice in  other  ciises  was    to  carry  oil'  all  objects  of 
veneration  belonging  to  defeated  peoples.     Many 
of  the  chief  men  of  Judah  had  followed  Jehoiachin 
into   captivity,   and  the   rest  now   followed  Zede- 
kiali, leaving  only  the  '  [loor  of  the  land  as  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen'  under  a  Babylonian  ruler 
of  Palestine  (2  K  25'^). 


The  history  of  the  ruined  city  remains  a  blank 
until  Cyrus  aro.se  and  wrested  the  enii)ire  from 
NaboniJus,  the  last  Babylonian  king.  'J  he  Jews, 
like  the  I'liten.,  were  content  to  remain  subject  to 
the  tolerant  Aryan  race  which  ruled  from  India 
to  Egypt.  The  Temple  was  refouuded  at  Jeru- 
salem (Ezr  3"),  and  was  completed  twenty  years 
later  (Ezr  6").  The  return  of  Ezra  to  Jerus.,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Law,  may  be  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (B.C.  458);  see  ZerUB- 
li.vBKL.  Ace.  to  Jos.  (Ant.  XI.  vii.  1),  Bagoses,  a 
general  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  profaned  the  Temple, 
and  laid  a  tax  on  the  sacrilices.  The  restoration 
of  Jerus.  by  Nehemiah  (Nell  3)  was  mereh"  a  re- 
building of  the  ancient  wall  found  in  ruins ;  but 
this  account  is  the  most  complete  that  we  possess 
of  the  ancient  topography  of  the  city. 

The  battle  of  Issus  and  taking  of  Tyre  laid  PaL 
at  the  feet  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  about  B.C. 
332  he  visited  Jems.,  according  to  Jos.  (,Ant.  XI. 
viii.  4).     The  city  sutlered,  after  his  death,  from 
the  long  struggle  between  the  Ptolemies  in  Eg5'pt 
and  the  Seleucidie  in   Antioch.     Ptol.  Soter,  son 
of  La":us,  entered  Jerus.  on  the  Sabbath   in  B.C. 
305  {Ant.  XII.  i.  1),  and  Antiochus  III.  (called  the 
Great)  took  the  city  from   the  Egyp.  in  B.C.  219 
[Ant.  XII.  iii.  3).     The  influence  of  Greek  art  and 
customs  began    to  spread    over    Pal.    under    the 
Seleucida;,   and  when  Antiochus  iv.  (Epiiihanes) 
visited  Jerus.  in  B.C.    172,  there  a|)pears  to  have 
been  a  gymnasium  (perhaps  the  Xystus,  W.  of  the 
Temple),  built  by  the  Hellenists  in  the  Holy  City 
(1  Mac  1",  2  Mac  4'-''2,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  v.  1).     Two 
years  later,  Antiochus,  defeated  in  Egypt,  entered 
Jerus.  unopposed,  in  a  Sabbatic  year  (1  Mac  1*, 
Ant.  XII.  v.  3).     The  Jews,  for  more   than   three 
centuries  and  a  half,  had   been  peaceful  subjects 
of   Pcrs.   and   Gr.   overlords,   but   the  growth   of 
Gr.  influence  alarmed  the  pious,  and  the  tj-ranny 
of  Epiplianes   bred   a  desperate  spirit  of  revolt. 
In  B.C.  108  Apollonius,  the  Gr.  general,  was  sent 
to  Jerus.  by  Antiochus,  with  orders  to  suppress 
the  national  religion.     On  the  loth  of  Chisfev  he 
desecrated    the   Temple  by   sacrilice  of  swine, — 
probably  in   honour  of  Ashtoreth  and   Tamniuz, 
to  whom   swine   were  sacrihced    in   this    age    in 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia, — and  an  image  of  a  boar 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  Jerus.  (1  Mac  1*', 
Ant.  XII.  v.  4).     The  Gr.  garrison  was  placed  in  a 
newly  erected  citadel  on  Akra,  which — as  will  be 
shown  later — is  identilied  by  Jos.  with  the  Lower 
City.     This  citadel   dominated   the  Temple,   and 
during  the  revolt  of  Judas  Maccabicus  its  garri.son 
held  out  even  after  the  defeat  of  three  Gr.  armies 
sent  against  the  patriotic  leader.     In  B.C.  165,  after 
the  second  defeat  of  the   Greeks,  Judas  and  his 
followers  restored  the  half-ruinous  and  neglected 
Temple,  erecting  a  new  altar  in  place  of  that  dese- 
crated by  Apollonius.     The  'Feast  of  Lights,' on 
tlie25tliof  Chislev,  still  commemorates  this  restora- 
tion (1  Mac  4'-',  .int.  XII.  vii.  7).     Two  years  later, 
however,  Antiochus  V.  (Eupator)  retook  .lerus.,  and 
overthrew  the  walls  of  the  city  and  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mac  6"^  Ant.  XII.  ix.  5).     After  the  defeat  and 
death    of    Judas  at   Ela.sa,    followini;  soon   after 
his  victory  at  Adasa  over  Bacchides  the  de.secrator 
of   the   Temple,   a   period   of   misfortune   for   the 
llasmona'an  liouse  followed  ;  but  uniler  the  skilful 
management  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas, 
the  national  cause  prospered.    In  B.C.  143  Jonathan 
built  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  .lerus.  to  separate  the 
Akra   citadel   from   the   Upper   Market  or   Agora 
(1  Mac  12*',  .1(1^.  XIII.  vi.  7).     His  succos-sor  Simon, 
the  wisest  ami    most  prosperous  of  these    famiius 
lirethiou,  liually  took  the  Akra  citadel  on  the  23rd 
of  Ziv  ill   B.C.    139,  and  partly  levellcil  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  had  stood— a  laliour  lasting  three 
years  (1  Mac  14",  .-int.  XIII.  vi.  7  :  on  the  hiatoricuJ 
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reliability  of  this  statement  see  ScliUrer,  IIJP 
I.  i.  262,  note  14).  John  Hyrcnnus,  his  son,  who, 
being  at  Gazara,  esca]ied  the  massacre  at  Dok, 
■was  uesieged  in  D.C.  134  in  Jems,  by  Antioclnis 
Sidetcs,  and  is  said  by  Jos.  to  have  opened  tlie 
tombs  of  the  kind's,  an<l  taken  treasure  thence  (A  nt. 
XIII.  viii.  4).  After  Ins  successful  rule  the  quarrels 
of  the  Hasmona'ans  brought  further  trouble  on 
the  city,  and  the  Roman.-),  having  under  Pompcy 
conquered  Armenia  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  the 
borders  of  Persia,  began  to  interfere  in  the  all'airs 
of  Palestine.  An  alliance  with  Home  was  one  of 
the  latest  acts  of  Judas  MaccahaMi«,  and  had  been 
renewed  later.  The  country  had  been  at  peace 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannicus,  and  the  Gr.  influence  (as  witnessed  by 
his  coins)  had  been  steailily  reasserting  its  power. 
After  the  death  of  Alexandra-Salome,  the  able 
widow  of  Alexander  Janna-us,  a  war  of  succession 
broke  out  between  her  sons.  Ilyrcanus  II.,  aided 
by  Aretas  (Ilarith)  the  Arab  kingof  Petra,  besieged 
Aristobulus  II.  in  Jerus.  in  n.C.  65 ;  but  Scaurus, 
one  of  Pompey's  generals,  ordered  him  to  raise  the 
siege  (Ant.  XIV.  ii.  1).  In  B.C.  03  Pompey  himself 
besieged  Jems.,  to  put  an  end  to  the  increasing 
anarcliy.  Aristobulus  was  removed,  the  walls  were 
demolished,  and  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Temple 
was  thrown  down.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  H(dy  of  Holies  itself.  The  city  W'as  made 
tributary  to  Rome  (Ant.  XIV.  iv.  4  ;  ]Vars,  I.  vii.  1). 
The  subioction  of  Pal.  was,  however,  not  yet  com- 
plete, in  B.C.  55  Crassus,  before  Iiis  defeat  in 
Parthia,  again  pillaged  the  Temple  (Ant.  Xiv.  vii.  1), 
and  in  n.C.  47  the  Hasmon.  rule  came  to  an  end ; 
Antipater  the  Idum.'ean,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices on  the  borders  of  Egj'pt,  was  made  ruler  of 
Pal.  by  Julius  Cajsar  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Four  years  later  his  famous  son,  Herod 
the  Great,  became  joint  ruler  \\-ith  Phasael,  and  in 
n.C.  40  became  Procurator  of  Juda>a,  by  order  of 
the  Senate.  He  was  then  driven  from  Jerus.  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  under  their  prince 
Pacorus,  who  re-established  the  Hasmon.  Antigonus 
(Wars,  I.  xiii.  13).  In  B.C.  37  Herod,  assisted  by 
Sosius  the  Rom.  governor  of  Syria,  took  the  city 
from  Antigonus  (Ant.  XIV.  xvi.  2),  and  a  period  of 
strong  rule  and  peace  followed.  In  n.C.  24  Herod 
built  his  palace  in  Jerus.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  upper 
city — the  old  Hasmontean  palace  being  on  the  E., 
near  the  Temple  bridge.  He  also  restored  the 
citadel  Baris  or  Antonia,  N.  of  the  Temple,  and 
celebrated  games  in  a  new  theatre  in  the  city  (Ant. 
XV.  viii.  1-5,  ix.  1).  Later  in  his  reign,  in  n.C.  19, 
Herod  began  to  replace  the  ancient  Temple  en- 
closure by  a  new  and  much  larger  structure,  and 
this  work  was  finished  in  B.C.  \\(Ant.  XV.  xi.  3,  6). 
The  death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of  the  Nativity 
(B.C.  4),  was  signalized  by  the  destruction  of  the 
golden  eagle  erected  over  the  Temple  porch  { Wars, 
I.  xxxiii.  3,  8).  The  history  of  Jerus.  under  Herod's 
successors,  and  under  the  procurators,  is  almost  a 
blank.  In  A.D.  35  Pontius  Pilate  was  recalled,  in 
consequence  of  the  riots  caused  by  appropriating 
the  Corban  to  the  purpose  of  making  an  aqueduct 
from  near  Bethlehem  to  the  Temple  (Ant.  XVIII. 
iii.  2).  Agrippa  the  tetrarch,  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great,  began  the  building  of  a  new  wall  on  the 
X.  side  of  the  city,  about  ten  years  after  the 
Crucifixion  (A.D.  41-44),  and  Jerus.  appears  to  have 
g^o^^•n  much  larger  during  the  Rom.  period  (Ant. 
XIX.  \'ii.  2,  viii.  2).  King  Acp-ippa,  son  of  the  last, 
built  a  palace  in  the  upper  city  (Ant.  XX.  viii.  11), 
about  A.D.  56,  and  the  Temple  courts  were  com- 
pleted in  A.D.  64  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  7).  The  Jewish 
discontent,  gradually  increasing  since  the  time  of 
Agrippa's  death,  led  to  revolt  against  the  incom- 
petent procurator  Gessius  Florus  in  A.D.  66, 
and  during  the  riota   the    palac«s  and    Antonia 


were  burnt  [Ant.  XX.  xi.  1  ;  Wan,  II.  xvii.  6). 
Cestius  Gallus,  president  of  Syria,  besieged  Jerus, 
in  consequence,  and  took  the  third  wall  on  the 
N.,  but  retreated  in  panic  (]Vars,  ii.  xix.  1-9),  and 
Vespasian  was  called  to  re-establish  Rom.  power 
in  Palestine.  The  campaign  w.as  slow  and  system- 
atic, and  not  until  all  the  country  to  the  N.  had 
been  subdued,  and  Jericho  and  the  plains  of 
Joppa  reconquered,  did  the  Rom.  army  advance 
to  tiie  attack  of  Jerus.,  a  task  left  to  Titus  in 
consequence  of  Vespasian's  becoming  emperor. 
The  great  siege  in  A.D.  70  was  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  ever  undergone  by  the  city,  and  the  full 
account  by  Jos.  illustrates  the  t0])0graphy  of 
Jerus.  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  and 
strength. 

The  great  siege  lasted  143  days,  from  the  14tli 
Abib,  when  the  Romans  encamped  on  Scoi>u3 
(ir«r.s,  V.  xiii.  7)  iintil  the  final  conflagration  on 
the  8th  of  Elul  (Wars,  VI.  viii.  5).  The  dates  of 
the  principal  events  may  be  briefly  given. 
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Chief  EveDta. 


Romans  arrive,  John  seizes  the  Temple 

{Wars,  V.  vii.  7-17). 
First  day  of   actual   siege  {,War$,  v, 

vii.  2). 
Wall  of  Aqrnppa  tiken.     Feast  of  Pcdi- 

calion  of  Temple  {Wan,  v.  vii.  2). 
Second  wall  taken.    Romans  repulsed 

{Wars,  V.  viii.  1). 
Second  wall  retaken  (TTara,  v.  viii,  2). 
Banks  raised  against    Antonia,    after 

three  days*  rest  and  review  of  troops 

{Wars,  V.  ix.  2). 
Banks  jijjainst  Antonia,  and  others  com- 
menced 12th  Ziv  against  Ilippicus, 

are  completed  {Wars,  v.  xi.  2). 
Bank  at  Antonia  mined  by  the  Jews 

(H'ar«,  V.  xi.  3). 
Banks  a^rainst  upper  cit/ destroyed  by 

Jews  {Wars,  v.  xi.  6). 
A  wall  of  circumvallation  begun  and 

built  in  three  days  {Wars,  v.  xii.  2). 
New    banks    l)cgun    against    Antonia 

occvipying  21  aays(irnr*,  yi.  L  1). 
Antonia  attacked.     Romans  repulsed. 

Tlie    wall    falls    during    the    night 


(Wars,  VI.  i.  3). 

labii 


Sabinus  killed  invading  the  Temple. 

Antonia  surprised  by  night  (K'ar«, 
VI.  i.  6,  7). 

The  dailv  sacrifice  fails  {Taanith  Iv.  4). 
Antonia  demolished  during  the  pre- 
cecjin^,'  week.  Banks  raised  against 
the  inner  Temple  (H'rtr«,  vi.  ii.  1,  7). 

The  Jews  set  fire  to  the  N.  and  W. 
cloisters  {Wars,  vi.  i.  9). 

The  Romans  Are  part  of  cloisters  (ITar*, 
VI.  iii.  1). 

The  Jews  destroy  the  W.  cloister 
(H'arjf,  VI.  iii.  i;. 

Tlie  Ttomans  destroy  the  N.  cloister 
(irar«,  VI.  iii.  2). 

Engines  batter  the  inner  Temple  wall 
for  si.\  days.  Two  banks  being  com- 
pleted {\fars,  VI.  iv.  D. 

The  gate  Moked  Is  unflcrmined  (Taa- 
nith iv.  9).  The  Rom.  soldiers  set 
fire  to  the  Temple  by  night  {Wars, 
VI.  iv.  5).  The  city  is  jilundered,  the 
lower  city  burnt,  the  family  of  Izates 
submits  {Wars,  vi.  vi.  3,  4). 

Banks  raised  against  the  upper  city 
on  X.W.  and  N.E.  (Wars,  vi.  viii.  1). 

Banks  finished  after  IS  day8(irar«,  vi. 
viii.  4). 

Final  conflagration  and  conquest  of 
the  city  ( H  ars,  vl  viii.  6). 


The  first  day  of  the  eiege  (23rd  Abib)  corre- 
sponded in  A.D.  70  to  the  9th  April.  That  lunar 
months  must  be  supposed  is  sho^\'n  by  Jos.  {IVars, 
VI.  viii.  1,  9).  The  final  fall  of  Jerus.  took  place  in 
the  liottest  part  of  the  year,  on  4th  September.  Thb 
terrible  Bufferings  of  the  besieged  from  famine, 
thirst,  and  disease  were   thus  intensified  by  the 
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Bcason.  It  is  unneceasary  to  enter  into  detail  as 
to  these  sufferint's,  or  as  to  the  various  factions 
whose  contliets  added  to  the  general  misery.  The 
Iduniieans,  introduced  by  one  faction  to  support 
themselves,  thought  only  of  plunder;  and  con- 
certed action  against  the  Romans  was  rendered 
difficult.  The  numbers  of  the  besieged  are  stated 
by  Tacitus  at  GUU.OUO  {Hist.  v.  13) ;  the  estimate  of 
over  a  million  by  Jos.  is  incredible  ( li^arSt  n.  xiv. 
3,  V.  vi.  1,  xiii.  7,  VI.  ix.  3).  The  ordinary  popula- 
tion cannot  have  exceeded  30,O00  at  most ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  Passover,  and  of  tlie  Idumx-ans 
being  admitted,  the  city  must  have  been  densely 
crowded.  The  Jewish  system  perished  in  blood 
and  tire,  and  the  few  survivors  were  made  victims 
of  the  circus  games  at  Ctesarea,  or  led  captive  to 
Rome,  where,  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  silver 
trumpets  from  the  Temple  (but  not  the  ark,  which 
never  stood  in  the  lemple  after  the  time  of 
Kebuch. ),  are  shovm  as  spoils  of  this  great 
victory. 

In  order  to  understand  the  topography  of  Jems.,  and  to  di&* 
Ung^uitih  iU  lat«r  remains,  it  U  necessary  briefly  to  follow  the 
history  from  a.o.  70  down  to  the  presentday.  After  the  capture 
of  tha  upper  city,  the  walls  of  tne  city  and  of  the  Temple  were 
thrown  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  royal  towere  and  part 
of  the  W.  wall  {Wars,  vii.  i.  1),  which  remained  aa  the  fortress 
of  the  legion  left  in  charge.  Jerus.  has  no  history  for  si\ty 
years  after  its  dt-struction,  but  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  (a.d.  117)  appears  to  record  the  worship  there  of  Serapis 
by  a  veteran  who  may  even  have  been  present  with  Titus.  In 
A.D.  130  Hadrian  visited  Jcrus.,  and  in  a.d.  134  occurred  the 
desperate  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  Bar  Cochba  and  Rabbi 
Akiba.  They  were  expelled  from  Jems,  by  Julius  Severus  (Dion 
Cossius,  Ixix.  IS),  and  according  to  later  statements  (Talm.  Jer. 
Taaiiith  iv.  and  Jerome,  Comm.  cm  Zee  tii")  T.  Annius  Kufus 
ploughed  up  the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  In  the  following 
year  they  were  massacred  at  Bether  (Hittir)  close  to  Jems,  on 
the  W.  In  A.D.  136  Hadrian  rebuilt  the  city,  and  called  it  <£lia 
CapitoLina.  Ue  dedicated  the  Temple  site  to  Jupiter  Capitol- 
tnus,  and  decreed  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Jems.— adecree 
which,  though  perhaps  not  always  enforced,  was  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Constantine  (Dion  C'assius,  Ixix.  12;  Euse- 
bius,  Huit.  Ecclet.  iv.  6).  The  city  of  Hadrian  appears  to  have 
been  smaller  than  that  of  the  time  of  Titus,  since  the  S.  part  of 
the  upper  cit^  was  outside  the  wall  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  In 
A.D.  130  Hadrian  found  only  a  few  houses  and  seven  synagogues 
(see  BUAia  Sacra,  pp.  393-465).  Only  one  of  these  was  standing 
in  the  4th  cent.  (Bordeaux  Pilgrim).  Hadrian  appears  to  have 
repaired  the  walls  (Orosius,  nist.  xr.^  written  aLout  a.d,  416), 
and,  according  to  tne  Fagchal  Chronicle  (which  is,  however,  a 
late  authority),  the  new  buildings  included  *  the  two  markets' 
{Inf^fta.),  a  theatre,  a  mink,  a  tricameroix,  a  tetTan]pnpkon,  and 
a  dodckapylon,  formerly  called  anabathmoi  (In  Ami,  3  j£L 
Uatlr.).  Kusebius  {L\j'e  of  CongtantiTif,  ill.  36)  speaks  of  a 
temple  of  Venus  erected  in  the  city,  at  the  site  of  the  subse- 
quent Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  was  afterwards  (see 
Petellus  in  a.d.  1161-1167)  attributed  to  Hadrian.  Jerome 
{£pi8t.  49)  speaks  of  a  marble  statue  of  Venus  *on  the  rock  of 
the  Cross,'  and  Eusebius  connects  her  worship  with  the  dark 
cave  (awx^*)  under  this  rock.  A  coin  of  Antoninus  Tins  repre- 
sents Venus  in  a  tctrastyle  temple  with  the  legend  O.A.O.,  and 
later  coins  of  Aurelius  and  Severus  have  the  same  reverse  with 
the  legend  CoL  ^L  Cap.  It  seems  clear  that  either  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonines  erected  this  Venus  t«mple  in  the  N.  quarter  of 
Jems.,  when  it  was  rebuilt  as  a  pagan  city.  A  coin  of  Hadrian, 
stmck  in  Jems.,  shows  a  temple  which  may  be  Che  same. 
J*erome  also  informs  as  {Conim.  Is  2!^  and  Mt  24iB)  that  equea* 
trian  statues  of  Hadrian  were  placed  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  of 
Hotiee,  together  with  an  idol  of  Jove.  These  were  still  standing 
In  A.D.  333  (bordeaux  Fil|j^rtm),  and  an  inscription  on  a  stone 
now  built  upside  down  mto  the  S.  wall  of  the  Temple  en> 
closure  bears  the  name  of  Ha^Irian,  and  probably  belonged  to 
one  of  these  statues.  The  head  of  a  small  statue  was  picked  up 
by  a  peasant,  In  the  road  N.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  in  1873. 
It  Is  crowned  with  laurel,  and  the  Rom.  eagle  appears  on  the 
front  of  the  crown.  The  features  resemble  those  of  known 
statues  of  Hadrian,  and  the  head  may  have  belonged  to  one 
of  the  above  statues. 

A  cohort  was  stationed  at  Jems,  to  prevent  the  Jews  enter- 
ing the  city  (iiulpic,  Severus,  UUt.  Sac.  ii.  IL),  and  the  decree 
slHl  held  In  A.n.  312  (Evis'-bius,  Thcoyhauia).  But  In  a.d.  333 
(Bordeaux  Pilgrim)  we  llnd  the  Jews  allc>%vtd  annually  to  visit 
the  'pierced  alone,'  which  was  near  Hadrian's  statue  In  the 
Temple.  They  anointed  tlio  stone,  lamented  over  it^  and  tore 
their  garments.  It  apiwirently  reprcsmtcd  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  over  which  no  building  is  nu'ntioned,  and  Is  usually 
Identified  with  the  SaJehrah  or  sacred  'rock,'  still  remarkable 
(or  the  shaft  which  pierces  down  to  the  cave  beneath  from  the 
surface  of  the  ruck.  Jerome  alttu  siH'uktt  {('omm.  Bzk  V^)  of 
the  Jews  entering  Jerus.  to  w.ii!,  in  his  own  llnte.  He  nnyt 
Ihat  for  fifty  years  (or  until  A.n.  13i>)JemB.  rt-niaincd  laid  even 
with  the  ground,  and  lost  its  former  name  (C'vinm.  Exk  60 1 


but  under  Hadrian  it  regained  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
provincial  capital. 

We  hear  no  more  of  its  histoiy  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
until  the  esiublishmeut  of  Christianity  by  Cunbtantine ;  but, 
in  the  tombs  on  Olivet,  stone  boxes  have  been  foujid  (o«r«'o> 
phani)  belonging  to  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  cents.  A.n.,  which 
iKla  the  bones  of  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  there  collected 
close  to  the  Valley  of  Judgment.  The  traditional  tomb  of  fcit. 
Pelagia  (noticed  from  the  4th  cent,  down)  contains  also  an 
early  Gr.  text — 'Courage  Domitela,  none  is  immortal '—which 
may  (as  compared  with  others  in  Boshon)  belong  to  the  2nd  or 
3rd  cent.  a.d.  Pilgrimages  began  to  be  customary  in  the  latter 
cent.,  when  Alexander,  a  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  visited  Jems.; 
and  a  female  pilgrim  is  noticed  by  C^'pnan,  In  A.D.  316  Eusebius 
speaks  of  pilgrims  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  witness 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  to  worship  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (where  the  footprints  of  Christ  were  shown),  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  sacred  station  then  known. 
Our  tirst  account  of  the  city  under  its  new  conditions  is  that 
of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  arrived  while  the  new  cathednd 
of  the  Holy  Sei'ulchre  (or  'Church  of  the  Anastasis')  was  being 
built  by  Constiin tine's  order  in  a.d.  333.  As  regards  the  recog- 
nition of  the  site,  we  have  no  statement  in  earlier  authors  to 
show  that  the  true  locality  was  presen-ed  by  tradition.  The 
legend  of  Helena's  miraculous  discovery  of  the  Cross  is  un- 
noticed by  contempora^  writers,  though  in  A.D.  326  the  mother 
of  Constantine  visited  Bethlehem  and  Olivet.  The  Cross  itseli 
is  only  noticed  by  St.  Cyril  twenty  years  aft«r  the  great  Basilica 
was  built,  and  in  A.n.  383  by  Jerome  {Epit.  Pauux,  6).  Euse- 
bius gives  what  purports  to  be  Constantine's  letter  to  Macarius 
(Ckron.  Ann,  339)  ordering  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
which  he  elsewhere  fully  describes  (Li/e  of  Constantine,  bk. 
in.  chs.  34-39).  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  sites  described 
are  the  same  still  shown,  but  the  letter  to  Macarius  speaks  of 
them  as  'long  hidden  under  the  earth';  and  Eusebius  Ba>'8 
that  the  Venus  temple  was  first  destroyed,  and  *  beyond  all 
ho])e*  the  sacred  tomb  was  found  under  the  mound  then 
cleared  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ancient  Jen'ish  tomb 
(now  called  that  of  Nicodemus)  was  discovered,  and  that  the 
traditional  Holy  Sepulchre  (a  tomb  of  the  Gr.  and  Rom.  type) 
is  rock-cut ;  the  surrounding  rock  is  said  to  have  been  cut 
away  to  leave  the  monument  isolated  in  the  flat  surrounding 
space. 

What  is  lacking  is  any  evidence  that  the  sites  are  genuine. 
The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Cross  is  Qrst  told  by  Ruliaus  in 
A.D.  410,  and  by  Theodoret  about  a.d.  440.  The  4th  cent, 
was  an  uncritical  age,  and  many  of  the  sites  shown  to  pilgrims 
were  impos.sible— such  as  that  of  Kephidim  in  Moab  (St.  Sylvia), 
of  Job's  Stone  in  Ba^ihan,  and  of  the  Trans  tig  u  ration  on  Olivet 
—a  blunder  of  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  alM  makes  David  to 
have  met  Goliath  near  JczreeL  The  situation  of  the  sites  which 
Constantine  honoured  awakened  apparently  some  suspicions 
from  an  early  age.  Eusebius  (Li/e  oj  i  omtantine,  iii.  S3)  speaks 
of  the  now  Jerus.  rising  round  the  BasiUca  opposite  the  old 
Jems,  in  ruins;  and  medisval  writers  all  exi^>lain  that  the 
extension  of  the  city,  which  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  surrounded 
the  Venus  temple,  was  due  to  Hadrian.  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  topography  and  mihtary  considerations  tend,  however, — 
as  «riU  be  seen  later, — to  show  that  these  sites  were  equally 
nithin  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  case  for 
the  traditional  sites,  which  have  remained  unchanged  for  fifteen 
centuries.  Is  thus  very  weak.  The  buildings  erected  by  Con- 
stantine have  perished,  but  it  Is  generally  agreed  by  WilUs, 
de  Vogii^,  and  Prof.  Haytcr  Lewis,  that  they  consisted  of  a 
hemispherical  building,  continued  eastwards  by  a  great  basilica, 
with  a  court  or  atrium  on  its  £.,  and  an  entrance  (propyUxa) 
with  pillars.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  building  similar  to  that 
erected  by  Constantine  at  Bethlehem,  where  the  original  pillar« 
of  the  boHilica  are  still  standing.  The  great  leaden  roof  was 
gilded,  the  sacred  cave  was  surroundwi  with  columns,  the 
cloisters  had  galleries  alK)ve ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
sculpture  (and  posfiibly  with  mosaics),  and,  on  the  ^.  a}'i>ar- 
ently,  was  the  great  tank — still  traceable — in  which  (Cyril, 
Catech.  Lfct.)the  neophytes  were  baptized  at  Easter,  by  tot.ii  Im- 
mersion, according  to  the  usual  rite.  The  details  of  the  descrip- 
tion are  not  very-  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  building  waa 
large  and  ma^nillcent,  and  ihat  it  embraced  not  only  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  its  open  court  surroundetl  by  the  hemisphere,  but 
also  tiie  rock  of  the  supposed  Mount  Calvary  to  the  S.E.  nith 
the  cave  beneath.  A  site  which  bad  once  been  a  pagan  temple 
was  thus  (a,a  in  other  cases  at  Tyre,  Ca>sarea,  Ocrasa,  etc) 
converted  into  a  Christian  shrine,  but  the  strange  festival  of 
the  Holy  Eire  (first  noticed  in  the  0th  cent.)  seems  to  have 
perpetuated  the  pagan  flre-feast4  uf  earlier  days — perhajie  once 
celehmtcd  at  the  bume  S]X)t.  In  like  manner  the  cave  at 
Bcthlehrm  hnd.  acconling  to  Jen^tme,  been  sacred  to  Adonis 
before  the  grove  woe  cut  down,  and  the  church  built  by  Con- 
stantine over  its  site. 

In  A.D.  336  a  synod  was  held  at  Jems,  aod  the  Church  of  the 
Anasto-sis  was  consecrated  (Euseb.  Life  qf  CotisL  iv.  43-47). 
On  the  tem|>orar}*  reversion  of  the  ^tate  to  paganism,  Julian 
Is  said  to  have  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple  (Socrates, 
IJint.  EccUs.  iii.  2u),  but  was  deterreil  by  what  would  seem  to 
have  boon  an  explosion  of  Ore  damp,  in  a.d.  362.  Alx>ut  a.d.  460 
the  empress  Ktnloxia,  widow  of  Theo<losiu9  ii.,  retired  to  Jems., 
where  eho  die<l  in  a.d.  461.  She  built  a  Cliurx^h  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  whicii  onlv  a  few  fragments  have  been  found  N.  of  the  citv, 
and  restoretl  the  walls,  oncloiiini:  the  Pool  of  SiUmm  withia 
lluir  circuit  (Evftgriua,  Hist,  Ecclt$,  \.  tl\  During  this  |»erio4 
tho  Cfxincil  of  Chalcr<lon  (a.d.  461)  mode  Jerus.  a  patrian-h.tte 
mdeiH-Ddent  of  Cssaan^    Short  descriptiona  <ol  the  dty  (bf 
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Eucherius  and  Theodoeius)  belong  to  the  6th  and  eth  oents., 
and  Ibe  number  of  sacred  sites  shown  to  pilffrims  steadily 
increased ;  but  the  genuineness  of  thcw  trtuiitionn  is  always 
doubtful. 

Alwut  A.D.  632  Justinian  erected  importftrit  works  in  Jerus., 
Including  the  Church  of  the  Virgin — usuully  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Aksa  Mosipie,  the  pillars  of 
which  have  Byzantine  capitals  which  may  belong  to  this  age- 
together  with  a  hoapital  to  the  W.  of  the  Tcnijito  enclosure, 
and  a  Church  of  St  Sophia,  which  Antony  of  Piacenza  (about 
A.D.  600)  places  at  the  Vraitorium,  distinguishing  it  from  St. 
Mary.  It  is  also  placed  'in'  the  I'rajtoriuni  by  Theoilosius  for 
Thoodorus.  a.i>.  SiiO),  and  the  I'mstorium  was  always  shown  by 
Christian  tradition  N.  of  the  Temple  at  the  site  of  Antonia, 
and  near  the  Twin  Pools  in  the  fosse  to  the  N.  TTie  remains 
of  a  small  church  in  the  modem  barnu:ks  are  believed  by  de 
Vogue  to  represent  St.  Sopliia.  The  Temple  Area  it«elf,  as 
described  in  the  4tb,  5tb,  and  6th  cents.,  was  in  ruins,  and 
no  building  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  House.  The  S.K. 
comer  of  the  enclosure  stood  up  as  a  ruined  'pinnacle'  to 
which  pilgrims  refer  Even  after  the  great  Church  of  St.  Mary 
was  built,  Antony  of  Piaceiiza  speaks  o7  the  '  ruins  of  Solomon's 
Temple,*  and  these  ruins  are  noticed  by  Kuchcrius  (about  a.v. 
427-440)  and  by  Arculf  (i.D.  680).  We  have  no  account  of  any 
buildings  in  this  area  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  but  the 
description  by  Procopiua  (de  Edijiciis  Jiuftiniani,  bk.  v.  ch.  U) 
shows  that  his  work  was  extensive.  Unfortunately,  the  account 
ts  not  very  clear  :  cloisters  (rroa^  are  noticed,  which  may  have 
run  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  enclosure— except,  as  he  says, 
on  the  E.  The  present  Golden  Gate,  on  the  E.  wall  of  the 
enolosure,  is  architecturally  Byzantine  work,  and  may  have 
been  built  in  the  Clh  cent,  (as  compared  with  buildings  in 
N.  Syria);  it  is  unnotice<i  by  early  writers,  and  apparently  first 
mentioned  by  Saswulf  early  in  the  l'2th  cent.  The  hospital 
attached  to  St.  Mary  is  said  (Antony  of  Piacenza)  to  bf^ve  held 
from  3000  to  6000  beds.  Procopius  speaks  of  two  hospices 
(^tfi»ti),—one  for  pilgrims  and  one  for  the  sick, — but  It  v  not 
clear  where  they  stood. 

The  buildings  so  erected  by  the  two  great  emperotB,  Con- 
•tantine  and  Justinian  evlTcred  from  the  attack  of  Chosroes  ii. 
of  Persi«,  who,  aided  by  24,000  Jews,  is  said  (Pafc/ial  Chron. 
A.D.  614)  to  have  destroyed  the  Church  of  the  Anastosis,  taking 
the  pjitriarch  Zacharias  and  the  Holy  Cross  to  Persia.  Immedi- 
ately after,  Modestus,  the  vice -patriarch,  is  said  to  have  begun  the 
restoration  of  the  clmrch  {Life  of  St.  John  Eleemon  in  Acta 
Sanct.  li.  p.  500).  In  a.d.  629  Horaclius  made  peace  with  Siroes, 
son  of  Chosroes.  and  entered  Jerus.  in  triumph  througii  the 
Golden  Gate  (Paschal  Chron.)  on  the  14th  Sept.  This  victory 
of  Christendom  was,  however,  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
triumph  of  Islam.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Mohammed 
destroyed  the  idols  of  Mecca,  and  in  a.d.  O.iT  Khalif  Omar 
appeared  before  Jerusalem.  The  Christians  resisted  for  some 
time  (four  months  according  to  Theoph.,  Chronotjraph,  or  two 

f'ears  according  to  Arab  writers).  The  earliest  accounts  (im-lud- 
ng  that  of  Eutychius,  a.d.  870)  are  not  contemporary,  but  all 
writer*  seem  to  agree  that  Omar's  conquest  was  unstaineti  by 
blood.  He  proclaimed  security  for  life  and  property  on  payment 
of  tribute,  and  allowed  the  existing  nburcnes  to  stand,  though 
oo  new  ones  might  be  built.  He  erected  a  wooden  mosque  \V. 
of  the  Sakhrah  (Arculf,  a.d.  6S0,  and  JelfU  ed-Din.  a.d.  1470), 
and  purified  the  Rock  itself.  According  to  Eutychius  (^»(ia/«, 
written  not  later  than  a.d.  940),  the  Christians  had  built  uotliing 
on  the  site  of  the  Temple  thus  accepted  by  Islam. 

The  Ommiyah  dynasty  of  Khalifs  being  estahh'shed  at 
Damascvis,  "Abd  el-Melek,  the  10th  Khalif  faccontin^  to  ail 
Arab  authorities,  see  Guy  le  Strange,  Pai.  under  the  Mogl^in^), 
erected  a  Kuhbeh  or  '  Dome'  over  the  Sacred  Rock  in  a.d.  68S. 
The  small  '  Dome  of  the  Chain '  to  the  E.  is  said  to  have  been 
the  model  of  this  building,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  drum 
supported  on  arches,  and  on  pillars  tom  from  some  earlier 
Byzantine  building,  with  an  outer  arcade — octagonal,  and 
adorned  with  glass  mosaics.  These  still  remain,  and  the  Kuflc 
text  above  this  outer  arcade  still  preserves  the  date  of  building, 
A.e.  72.  Under  these  Khalifs.  and  under  the  great  Abbaside 
dynasty  of  Baghdad,  the  relationship  of  Islam  and  Christendom 
was  friendly,  and  HarQn  el-Hashid  is  said  to  have  sent  the  keys 
of  Jerus.,  with  other  presentfl,  to  Charlemagne,  who  erected  in 
Jems.,  E.  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  chapels,  and  a  hospice  for  Lat. 
pilgrims  (Bernard,  /tin.),  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  cent. 
A.D.  The  buildings  on  the  site  of  Oonstantine's  Church  of  the 
Anaatasis,  which  Modestus  erected  as  already  noticed,  and  of 
which  Arculf  drew  a  rough  plan  on  a  wax  tablet  for  the  abbot  of 
lona,  appear  to  have  been  small  separate  chapels.  The  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  enclosed  in  a  round  church.  Calvary  was  covered 
by  a  separate  builrling,  and  a  third  to  the  E.  replaced  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine.  On  the  S.  was  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
and  N.  of  Calvary  a  chapel  of  the  'Prison  of  Christ,'  In  the 
early  part  of  the  9th  cent,  the  patriarch  Thomas  restored  the 
dome  over  the  round  church  (Eutychius,  Ann.  a.d.  813-833), 
and  these  buildings  remained  uninjured  during  the  rule  of 
the  Abbasides. 

But  in  A.D.  969  Jema.  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Shia'h  Khalif 
of  Egypt,  Mue'z  (see  Gibbon,  ch.  lii.),  and  in  a.d.  1010  Hakem, 
the  crazy  and  fanatical  Eg\'p.  Khalif.  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  chapels  by  fire  OVill.  Tyre.  i.  4).  Through  the  influence  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  Conslantine  Mononiachus.  thev  were 
restored  in  a.d.  1048  by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus.  but  tlie  new 
builiiifigs,  which  existed  when  tlie  Crusaders  took  Jerus.,  were 
small  and  poor  OViH.  Tyre,  i.  6,  viii.  3).  They  were  similar  to 
those  of  Modestus,  but  included  a  chapel  of  St.  Marj'  N.  of  the 
Bepulctue,  aoi  three  chapels  of  St.  John,  Holy  Trinity,  and  ' 


St.  James  (which  still  remain),  to  the  S.  The  cave  under  the 
site  of  Constanline's  Basilica,  which  is  covered  by  a  dome  restr 
Ing  on  clumsy  Byzantine  pillars,  dating  perhaps  from  the  time 
of  Modestus,  was  shown  as  the  'Chiipel  of  St.  Helena,' and  as 
the  place  where  the  Cross  was  mimeuiously  discovered. 

The  hiHtory  of  the  Temple  enclosure  is  traced  during  this 
earlier  Moslem  age  by  inscriptions,  and  by  Uio  later  Arab 
hi>t<>rit's.  In  A.D.  728  a  cupola  was  erected  over  the  Aksu 
Mosque  (Justinian's  Church  of  St.  Uury),  and  this  building  was 
injureii  by  earthquake  about  a.d.  768-775,  but  restored  soon 
after  by  the  Khahf  el-Mahdi.  In  a.d.  831  the  Khulif  el-MamOa 
restored  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  apt>arentty  enclosed  it  in 
the  present  octagonal  outer  wall.  The  oeautiful  bronze  gates 
of  this  wall  bear  the  above  date  (a.ii.  216).  The  beams  on  the 
old  roof  resting  on  the  wall  alwo  l)ear  a  date  answering  to 
A.D.  013.  In  A.D.  1016  an  earthquake  partly  destroyed  the 
dome,  and  the  mosaics  were  repaired  in  a.d.  1027  as  stated  in 
their  hiscriptions.  The  present  wood-work  of  the  dome  was 
erected  in  a.d.  1022-  In  a.d.  1000  the  roof  of  the  Aksa  fell  and 
was  repaired. 

The  decreasing  power  of  the  Arab  race,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  led  to  the  attack  on  Jems,  by  Isar  el-At^is,  a 
Turcoman  general,  who  drove  out  the  Egyptians  in  a.d.  1077, 
wben  3(X)0  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  slain  (Will,  of 
Tyre,  i.  6).  The  cruelty  of  the  Turkish  rulers  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  first  Crusade,  when  reported  by  Peter  the  Hermit 
after  his  visit  to  Jerus.  in  a.d.  1094.  The  number  of  pilgrims  hat! 
been  steadily  increasing  since  about  a.d.  1000,  when  the  Amalfl 
merchants  founded  the  hospice  of  St.  John  Eleemon,  on  the  site 
apparently  of  that  of  Charlemagne.  While  the  great  contest 
raged  round  Antioch,  the  Egyptians  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Turkish  forces  in  the  N.,  and  seized  Jerus.  in  1098, 
expelling  the  Turcomans  after  a  siege  of  40  days.  They  then 
rebuilt  the  walls  a  few  months  belore  the  anuy  of  Goflfrey 
appeared  from  the  plains  (Will.  Tyre,  vii.  19).  The  Crusaders 
encamped  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  subsequently  extended  on  the 
S.W.  After  forty  days  of  desperate  struggle,  the  city  fell  on 
Iftth  July  1099  (Will.  Tyre,  viii.  6),  and  a  terrible  nix*isacre 
followed.  No  sooner  was  the  feudal  system  established  in 
Pal.  than  extensive  building  operations  began.  About  a.d. 
1103  a  new  cathedral  to  cover  the  chapels  of  Nicephorus^ 
already  described — was  commenced  (Saswulf,  Itin. ;  Will.  Tyre, 
viii.  3),  and  by  a.d.  1140  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Great  was 
built  S.  of  the  cathedral.  In  a.d.  1136  the  new  buildings  in  the 
Temple  Area,  and  the  new  decorations  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
then  callcvd  Templum  Domini,  were  finished  after  20  years  of 
work,  a  chapter  of  canons  having  been  established  in  a.d.  1112 
(Will.  Tyre,  viii.  3).  The  city  increased  in  prosperity  for  half  a 
cent.,  and  was  filled  with  churches  and  palaces,  many  of  which 
remain  almost  intact.  For  eighty  years  it  was  never  besieged, 
and  its  walls  fell  into  decay,  until  the  increasing  dangers  of  the 
Lat.  kingdom  led  to  their  being  renewed  in  a.d.  1177(Will,  Tyre, 
x>u.  25).  But,  alter  the  fatal  defeat  at  Hatlin,  the  Franks  in 
Jems,  were  besieged  by  Saladin,  and  surrendered,  escaping 
atiy  massacre,  in  a.d.  li87.  Saladin  reconverted  the  Temple 
ericlo.sure  into  a  Ilaram  or  'sacred'  Moslem  sanctuary,  and  two 
years  later  restored  and  regilt  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  as  shown 
by  an  inscription  in  the  dome  itself.  In  a.d.  1192  he  repaired 
the  city  walls  to  oppose  Richard  Lion  Heart,  and  from  his  time 
downwards  the  Egyp.  and  Turkish  rulers  have  added  constantly 
new  buildings  in  the  area,  with  minarets,  etained-glass  windows, 
and  other  details,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  notice  fully. 

The  ni;iin  building  perio(.lsof  Jeru?.,  after  a.d.  70,  have  been 
described  at  some  length,  in  order  to  explain  the  present  con- 
ditions of  Jerus.  arcliajology,  and  to  distinguish  the  works  of 
later  ages.  In  a.d.  1219  the  city  walls  were  dismantled  by  order 
of  the  Sultan  of  Damaacus,  and  ten  years  later  Frederic  ii., 
emperor  of  Germany,  received  Jerus.  by  treaty  from  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt.  In  s]iiteof  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  the  Christians, 
in  A.D.  1239,  began  to  rebuild  the  walls,  when  DaQd  Emir  of 
Kerak  fell  upon  them,  massacred  many,  and  demoUshed  the 
walls  and  the  citadel.  Yet  in  1243  Jerus.  was  again  restored, 
without  conditions,  to  Christendom  by  the  Sultan  of  Damaacus, 
and  its  walls  repaired.  In  the  following  year  the  Kharezmian 
Tartars — foes  of  Islam  and  Christendom  alike — seised  Jerus., 
massacred  the  population,  and  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  Lat. 
kings  near  the  foot  of  Calvary.  In  1247  they  were  driven  N. 
by  the  Sultan  of  E^j-pt,  and  Jerus.  remained  subject  to  Egypt 
for  270  years,  untd  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  i.  conquered 
Syria  in  a.d.  1617.  Inscriptions  on  the  walls  show  that  the 
present  ramparts  are  due  to  Suleim&n  the  Magnificent  in  a.d. 
1642.  The  line  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Uie  12th  cent,  od 
the  N  W.  and  S. 

Jerus.  under  the  Turks  remained  without  a  history,  and  hardly 
increased  at  all  in  size,  until  some  30  years  ago.  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  a.d.  1808, 
but  most  of  its  present  structures,  including  the  bell  tower,  the 
choir,  and  the  chapels,  remain  as  they  were  in  the  I2th  cent. 
In  1S25  there  was  a  revolt  against  Turkish  rule  in  the  city.  In 
1S.'J2  it  was  taken  by  Mohanmied  Ali  from  Egypt.  In  1834  the 
peasantry  entered  by  the  drains,  and  shut  up  the  garrison  in 
the  capital  for  a  week.  They  were  relieved  by  Ibranim  Pasha 
on  the  6th  of  June.  In  1840  Jerus.  was  restored  to  the  Turks  by 
Europe.  The  Anglican  bishopric  was  founded  two  years  later. 
In  1850  the  riots  of  Gr.  and  Lat.  clergy  preceded  the  Crimean  War. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  Jewish  in- 
habitants, so  that  a  population  of  about  20,000  souls  in  1872  has 
risen  to  about  60,000  at  the  presei.t  time.  New  quatters  have 
sprung  up  outside  the  walls,  on  W.,  N.,  and  S.,  and  a  railway 
from  Jaffa  has  just  recently  been  completed.  The  main  causa 
of  this  rapid  development,  which  has  led  to  much  misery  and 
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j»overty  in  the  city,  fl 
nnder  the  late  Tzar. 
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IV.  Toi'OGRAPIlY. — From  tlio  preceding  account 
ot  the  liistory  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  treating  of 
the  topograjiliy  of  Jerus.,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
variou.'i  changes  due  to  human  agency  throughout 
a  period  of  nearlj-  4000  yeara  ;  and  that  in  studying 
the  Antiquities  we  have  to  separate  tlie  work  of 
Romans,  liyzantines,  Arabs,  Crusaders,  Eg3'ptians, 
and  Turks  from  the  older  remains  of  the  semi- 
Greek  period,  of  the  Hebrews,  or  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  \Ve  have,  in  like  manner,  to  dislinL;uish  later 
traditions  from  the  true  topography  of  the  earliest 
writers,  and  monkish  sites  from  those  of  the  Bible. 
Our  only  real  authorities  are  the  OT  for  the  earlier 
periods,  and  Josephus  for  the  condition  of  the 
city  just  liefore  the  great  destruction,  which  he 
witnessed  in  A.  D.  70.  In  the  Mishna  we  have, 
however  (Tract  jUidr/ulh),  a  valuable  account  of 
Herod's  temple,  written  about  A.U.  loO  at  Tiberias, 
by  men  who  were  able  to  visit  the  ruins,  and  to 
hear  the  remembrances  of  rabbis  who  had  survived 
the  siege.  The  accounts  given  by  Jos.  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  penned  far  away  in  Home, — that 
in  the  H'ars  about  A.D.  72,  and  the  Antiquities  as 
late  as  A.D.  93. 

The  long  controversies  which  have  raged  as  to 
most  of  the  features  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
silenced  by  the  survey  of  Jerus.  in  ISO'  "oy  Sir  C. 
W.  Wilson,  by  de  Vogii6's  careful  stwj  of  the 
Temide  site  in  lSIJ0-lS»i3.  and  by  the  celebrated 
excavations  of  Sir  C.  Warren  (18(37-1870) ;  and  the 
dillerences  of  opinion  now  existing  are  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  principal  dis- 
crepancies which  will  be  found  on  the  most  recent 
maps  concern  three  [loints  only — (1)  the  position  of 
the  'City  of  David,'  (2)  the  position  of  '  Akra,' 
(3)  the  size  and  exact  position  of  the  Temple.  The 
iir.st  two  may  here  be  brielly  considered.  The 
third  will  be  noticed  in  creating  of  the  Temple 
Area. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
Daviil's  siege,  we  read  that  '  David  took  the  strong- 
hold of  Zioii,  the  same  is  the  city  of  David,'  and 
'  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  calle<l  it  the  city  of  David  ; 
and  I lavid  built  round  about  from  Mil lo  (Akra  in 
LXX)  and  inwards' (2  S  5'- ").  Jos.  (.Ih^  vil.  iii. 
1)  explains  that,  having  crossed  the  ravine,  David 
seized  the  citadel  (".\/tpai')  'and  settled  himself  in 
Jcru.s.,  which  he  called  David'sown  city' :  he  adds, 
'But  David  having  also  surrounded  the  lower  city 
(tt;*'  Karu  Tro-Xt;-)  aiul  joined  the  citadel  (rrjj/  'AKpav)^ 
to  it  made  them  one  body.'  In  another  passage  he 
says   that   the   upper  city  of   his  own   time   was 


called  by  David  the  foiv  (<ppoijpiov),  '  but  by  us  the 
Upper  Agora'  (^7  ifu  d7opd),  and  that  the  other  hill, 
called  Akra  ("Aispa),  supported  the  lower  city  (tt)!" 


«tdT(i)  x6\tv)  (l('«;vf,  V.  iv.  I).  From  these  passages 
it  is  clear  that  Jo.s.  considered  the  city  in  David's 
time  to  have  coincided  with  the  ujiper  and  lower 
city  of  his  own  days  ;  and  he  describes  the  old 
wall  surroinuling  the  upper  city  (  Hdrs,  V.  iv.  2)  as 
having  been  built  by  Daviil  and  Solomon.  He 
agrees  with  the  LXX  in  iilciitifyingblillo  (that  part 
of  the  city  which  was  not  the  fort)  with  the  quarter 
called  Akra  by  the  Greeks,  though  he  also  uses 
the  word  (with  the  article,  however)  of  the  fort 
itself.  He  regards  the  term  'city  of  David'  as 
equivalent  to  Jerus.  as  it  existed  in  David's  time. 
He  never  u.ses  the  term  Zion,  which  (see  ZlON)  is 
in  no  part  of  the  t)T  identilied  with  any  particular 
quarter  of  the  city,  though  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  the 
author  of  I  Mac  appears  to  apiily  thin  name  esp.  to 
the  Temple  hill.  The  site  of  the  uj>pLr  city,  or 
Upper  .'\gora,  is  by  i.'cneral  consent  identilied  with 
the  principal  S.W.  hill  of  Jerus.,  which  Christian 
writers  from  the  -Itli  cent.  A.D.  downwards  call 
Zioa.     It  is  also  not  disputed  that  the  lower  city 


lay  to  the  N.  of  this  hill,  which  commanded  the 
whole  town,  and  waa  indeed  the  only  hill  on  which 
a  strong  military  situaliu  a  could  be  found.  Tlie 
meaning  of  the  word  -Millt;  is  doubtful  (it  is  usually 
rendered  '  rampart'  or  '  tilling'),  and  the  site  is  not 
clearly  indicated  in  the  OT,  but  there  is  no  rea-son 
to  doubt  that  .Jos.  is  right  in  identifying  it  with 
the  lower  city  of  his  own  time.  It  appears  clear, 
then,  that  the  Temple  hill  was  not  included  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  site  of  a  threshiug-Uoor, 
and  such  floors  are  always  found  outside  towns 
and  villages  in  Palestine.  When  the  Temi)le  was 
built,  and  the  quarter  of  the  N'ethinim  arose  on 
Ophcl  (' the  swell'), — a  name  applied  later  to  the 
lower  and  narrower  spur  of  the  same  hill  S.  of  the 
Temjile, — walls  were  of  necessity  extended  to  in- 
clude this  new  quarter.  The  'city  of  David'  thus 
became  a  term  apidj-ing  to  the  old  main  quarters 
of  Jerus.,  which  alone  existed  in  David's  age,  or 
perhaps  esp.  to  the  stronghold  of  Zion  or  upjjer  city, 
it  lias,  however,  been  siijijiosed  by  some  recent 
wTiters  {e.g.  W.  R.  Smith,  C.  Wilson,  Stade,  Sayce, 
Buhl)*  that  the  term  'city  of  David'  should  be 
applied  to  the  spur  S.  of  the  'remple,  the  name  Ophel 
not  applying  to  the  whole  spur.  It  is  clear,  however 
(Neh  a-"-  "i  IVars,  V.  iv.  2),  that  Ophel  was  a  place 
with  houses,  and  the  spur  in  question  presents  an 
area  of  only  a  few  acres,  the  crest  bein^  lower  than 
the  summits  of  the  other  hills,  and  unhtted  for  the 
erection  of  a  citadel.  The  theory  rests  partly  on 
a  [lassage  wliich,  as  rendered  in  AV^,  would  make 
the  aqueduct  from  Gihou  run  'to  the  W.  side  of 
the  city  of  David,'  under  (Ipliel  (2  Ch  32^).  The 
true  rendering  (as  given  by  Keil  and  others)  may  be, 
however,  '  westwards  to  the  city  of  David,'  which 
agrees  with  the  supposition  that  the  latter  term 
ajqdies  to  the  upper  city.  It  is  sometimes  also 
urged  that  the  tombs  of  the  kings  buried  '  in  the 
citj-  of  David'  were  on  Ophel — a  question  to  be 
considered  later.  The  indications  found  in  other 
Iia.s.sages  seem  to  show  that  no  part  of  the  Temjile 
rid<'e  was  within  the  city  of  David.  In  1  K  8'  we 
find  the  ark  described  as  brought  up  to  the  Tein)>le 
'out  of  the  city  of  David '(so  2  Ch  5-).  In  Neh 
3'-''  the  'stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of 
David '  are  noticed  with  Siloam.  In  2  Ch  .'52'  '  the 
Millo'  is  placed  'in  the  city  of  David,'  and  it  was 
not  on  the  Temple  ridge.  In  2  Ch  33'''  we  read 
that  Manasseh  built  'an  outer  wall  westwards  to 
the  citj'  of  DaWd,  as  far  as  Gihon  in  the  ravine.' 
It  appears  therefore  that  the  topography  shown 
in  most  recent  maps  is  correct,  and  that  the  city 
of  David  included  the  fortress  (I'li?)  of  the  upper 
city,  and  the  quarter  called  Jlillo,  or  the  lower 
city  to  the  N.  Solomon  also  fortihed  'the  Millo' 
(1  K  9**),  and  'shut  in  the  ravine  (?;  RV  're- 
paired the  breach '  j  Heb.  n?'"*"  "'^J)  °f  ^''^  ''■'y  "' 
David  his  father'  (1  K  11'') ;  and  after  the  building 
of  his  own  palace  he  brought  his  Egj'ii.  ((Ueen  to  her 
palace  '  out  of  the  city  of  David  '  (1  K  9-").  Subse- 
quent notices  of  Millo  (2  K  12^,  2  Ch  32»)  do  not 
throw  much  more  liglit  on  the  subject,  though 
Silla,  noticed  in  the  lirsl  of  these,  may  be  connected 
with  the  '  causeway  '  of  another  pa.ssage  ( 1  Ch  2l>"'), 
and  with  the  stairs  from  the  city  of  David,  if 
the  word  (see  SlLLA)  means  'steps.'  The  cau.se- 
way  in  question  was  W.  of  the  Temple.  As  re- 
gards the  water  supply  of  Jerus.  at  this  time  the 
Gihon  spring  (now  called  the  Virgin's  Fountain) 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  u]iper  city  ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  great  reservoir  (now  called 
Unmmi'nnd-liiilriik,  '  the  Patriarch's  I'ool,'and  by 
others  Hezekiah's  I'ool),  which  stands  immeiliatcly 
N.  of  the  upper  city,  wasalrcailv  in  existence  wilhiu 
the  walls.     It  is  very  prohabfy  the  '  upper  ihx-'  ' 

•  On  the  question  of  the  nite  of  the  '  city  of  [>ftvkl '  and  of 
Zion,  sec  further  art.  Zion,  when  ft  dilTerent  view  from  ih* 
alwvs  i<  contended  for ;  uid  c(.  ut.  Juvs,  p.  &M  n  * 
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(Is  36')  which,  in  Hezekiah's  time,  hod  a  conduit, 
and  was  situated  near  a  'highway.'  It  was  here 
that  tlie  Assyr.  appeared  before  Jems,  in  B.C.  701, 
and  Jos.  tells  us  (Wars,  V.  vii.  2)  that  the  'camp 
of  the  Assyr.'  wa-i  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  old 
city,  which  was  the  natural  quarter  whence  they 
would  have  approached  from  Philistia.  The  pool 
in  question  is  called  by  him  Amyydalon,  and  a 
conduit  entering  the  city  on  this  side  is  also 
noticed  by  him.  An  aqueduct  still  leads  from  the 
liirket  Alaniilla  out-side  Jerus.  on  the  W.  to  the 
Patriarch's  Pool.  This  upper  pool  may  have 
formed  the  chief  supply  of  water  within  Jerns.  aa 
early  as  David's  time. 

As  regards  the  royal  palace  of  Solomon  and  of 
the  later  kings,  we  learn  that  it  took  thirteen  years 
to  build  (1  K  "'"").  'For  he  built  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  :  the  length  thereof  was  100 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  50  cubits,  and  the 
height  thereof  30  cubits.'  The  pillars  were  of 
cedar  with  rafters  above.  It  had  a  porch  i50  cubits 
wide  and  30  cubits  long  at  one  end,  in  which  was 
the  ivory  throne  of  judgment.  A  J^arim  or 
women's  house  appears  to  have  been  attached ; 
courts  existed  both  within  and  outside,  and  the 
'great  court' (v.")  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  Temple  itself.  In  later  times  we  read  of 
the  king's  high  house  by  the  court  of  the  guard 
(Xeh  3'^,  see  IS*"),  as  being  immediately  south  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  King's  Gate  was  in  the  same 
vicinity  (1  Ch  9"),  being  probably  the  high  gate 
of  the  king's  house  (2  Ch  23*"),  and  the  gate  of 
the  guard  near  the  king's  house,  which  adjoined 
the  Temple  (2  K  11").  Solomon's  palace  was 
outside  the  city  of  David  (1  K  9",  2  Ch  8"),  and 
the  Horse  Gate  was  by  the  king's  house  outside 
the  Temple,  being  the  way  by  which  the  Iiorses 
came  to  the  king's  house  {2  K  11",  2  Ch  23"). 
This  gate  was  on  Ophel  S.  of  the  Temple  (Neh  3'^, 
see  Jer  31",  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  vii.  2,  3).  It  is  clear 
that  Ezk  refers  to  the  palace  as  being  divided  from 
the  Temple  only  by  a  wall  (Ezk  43*),  and  there  is 
a  general  agreement  that  the  palace  stood  south  of 
the  Temple.  It  seems  to  have  still  existed  after 
the  Captivity, — probably  in  ruins, — but  disappeared 
when  the  royal  cloister  of  Herod's  enlarged 
Temple  enclosure  was  built,  and  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Jos.  in  his  account  of  the  Jerus.  of  his  o^vn  time. 

The  fortification  of  the  Ophel  spur,  south  of 
the  Temple,  was  begun  by  Jotham  (2  Ch  27'),  for 
Uzziah  is  only  said  to  have  strengthened  the  W. 
wall  (2  Ch  26"- "),  and  it  was  completed  by  Ma- 
nasseh  (33").  This  wall  existed  no  doubt,  therefore, 
in  Hezekiah's  time,  but  was  rendered  more  formid- 
able by  his  successor.  It  is  described  in  the  latter 
passage  as  extending  from  the  city  of  David  to 
Gihon  in  the  ravine,  and  as  stretching  to  the  Fish 
Gate  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  Ophel  and  the 
Temple  were  thus  included,  about  B.C.  800,  in  the 
fortified  circuit.  As  rerards  Gihon,  it  Ls  to  be 
noted  that  it  is  described  as  '  in  the  torrent- 
valley  '  (nahal),  a  term  which  appears  to  apply  ex- 
clusively to  the  Kidron  Valley,  the  valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom  being  always  denoted  by  another  word 
{qrii).  Thus  when  Solomon  was  taken  down  to 
Gihon  (1  K  l"-**)  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  fa-ition 
supporting  Adonijah  on  the  cliff  of  Zoheleth  (now 
Zuhwcilch)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kidron. 
The  term  Gihon  ('burstinsj  forth')  indicates  a 
natural  spring,  such  as  is  found  only  at  the  so- 
called  Virgin's  Pool  or'Ain  Unim  ed-Deraj  ('spring 
of  the  mother  of  steps')  under  the  E.  slope  of 
Ophel.  In  the  Bk.  of  Jos  (15'  18'»)  this  spring  is 
called  En-rogel,  usually  rendered  'Fuller's  Spring,' 
and  sometimes  connected  with  the  Fuller's  P'ield 
(Is  30-),*   but  the   true  meaning   is  perhaps  the 

*  In  the  Mishna,  She^im  tUL  1,  it  is  stated  that  the 
upper  market-place  was  occupied  by  pagan  (ullen> 


'spring  of  the  water  channel.'  Hezekiah  wa* 
the  first  to  connect  this  spring  with  the  Pool  o( 
Siloam  by  the  aqueduct  still  existing  (2  K  20^'°, 
Is  22",  2  Ch  32*-  *>),  although  it  would  seem  that 
the  'ditch  (or  basin)  between  the  two  walls'  had, 
according  to  Is,  been  already  made  for  the  watfcia 
of  an  older  pool  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.     In  the  liu°t' 

? noted  passage  Hezekiah's  great  work  is  described 
ully,  and,  as  tr.  more  correctly  than  in  tlie  AV, 
may  read  '  stopped  the  upper  spring  of  Gihon  and 
brought  it  straight  underground,  wert  wards,  to 
the  city  of  David.'  In  2  Ch  32*  we  read  that 
when  preparing  for  the  Assyr.  attack  Uezekiali 
'stopped  the  watercourse  that  ran  (or  overflowed) 
through  the  midst  of  the  land '  (or  '  earth '  ;  the 
I,XX  roa<l  iriXis,  '  city '),  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Assj'rians  from  getting  water.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  sudden  flow  of  the  Gihon  spring  (which 
occurs  intermittently)  had  formerly  made  a  stream, 
flowing  down  the  Kidron  Valley  (the  bed  of  which 
was  then  much  deeper),  and  that  by  means  of  the 
aqueduct  the  water  was  diverted  to  the  Siloam 
pool,  close  to  the  city  walls.  The  Gihon  spring 
now  rises  in  a  cave  reached  by  a  descent  of  many 
steps,  but  the  earth  in  front  of  the  cave  may  have 
been  first  piled  up  by  Hezekiah,  and  some  natural 
outlet  must  at  first  have  existed.  The  actual  line 
of  the  old  wall  near  Siloam  is  unknown,  but  in  the 
account  of  the  flight  of  Zedekiah  we  read  of  the 
'  way  of  the  gate  between  the  two  walls,  which  is 
by  the  king's  garden  '  (2  K  25*,  Jer  39*),  this  gate 
leading  to  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  Valley.  Jos. 
understands  a  'fortified  ditch  '  on  the  side  nearest 
to  Jericho  {Ant.  X.  \'iii.  2),  and  the  king's  garden 
(belonging  no  doubt  to  the  palace)  was  close  to 
Siloam  (Neh  3").  Hence  the  wall  of  Jotham  and 
Manasseh  appears  to  have  passed  near  Siloam. 
Gihon  is  called  by  Jos.  'Solomon's  Pool'  {Wars, 
V.  iv.  1),  and  placed  close  to  Ophel. 

The  general  topography  of  Jerus.,  before  ita 
destruction  by  Nebuch.,  thus  appears  to  be  clear; 
but  the  site  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  is  still 
controverted.  Fifteen  kings  are  said  in  the  OT 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  '  city  of  David,'  though 
Josephus  only  says  'in  Jerusalem.'  These  were 
Da«d,  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jeho- 
shaphat,  Joram,  Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah,  Aza- 
riah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah.  The 
monument  was  known  in  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus  {Ant.  VII.  xv.  3)  and  of  Herod  (XVI.  vii.  I), 
both  of  whom  sought  treasure  in  it.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  apostles 
(Ac  2"),  but  Josephns  unfortunately  does  not 
describe  its  position.  According  to  the  Mishna 
{Parah  iii.  2,  see  Tosephta,  Baba  Bathra,  ch.  1), 
the  only  tombs  in  Jerus.  were  those  of  the  family 
of  David  and  of  the  prophetess  Huldah.  Certain 
unworthy  kings  were,  however,  buried  elsewhere. 
Manasseli  was  buried  'in  the  garden  of  his  own 
house  in  the  garden  of  Uzza'  (2  K  21"),  and 
Amon  was  buried  in  the  same  place  (v.*).  They 
are  not  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  city  of 
David  (see  Ant.  ix.  x.  4,  X.  iii.  2),  and,  if  the 
fjarden  of  Uzza  was  the  same  as  the  king's  garden, 
it  lay  not  far  from  the  palace,  and  near  Siloam, 
as  aoove  explained.  This  may  account  for  the 
notice  of  the  '  sepulchres  of  David '  (Neh  3'") 
near  Siloam,  if  the  term  '  city  of  Da^'id '  is  to  be 
strictly  applied  only  to  the  older  city.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  all  the  kings  were  buried  in  this 
'  burying-place '  (2  Ch  26'-'^),  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  one  ancient  tomb  is  known  in  the  lower 
city  —  that  now  called  the  tomb  of  Nicodemus 
immediately  W.  of  the  traditional  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Jos.  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  {Ant.  vil.  xv.  3)  which  might  apply  to 
this  existing  tomb,  with  three  Kukim  or  tunnel 
graves  at  the  far  end,  and  three  on  each  side,  thus 
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accommodating  nine  bodies.  A  hole  in  the  floor 
leads  to  other  Kukim  below,  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance.  It  might,  therefore,  have  sufficed  for 
the  kings  buried  in  the  city  of  David  if — which  can- 
not now  be  determined  on  account  of  a  wall  founda- 
tion— there  were  six  Kukim  in  the  lower  tier.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  monument  may  be  the 
real  tomb  of  the  kings,  but  it  ia  also  possible  that 
all  were  buried  near  SUoam  within  the  city  walls ; 
and  future  excavation  may  reveal  the  '  sepulchres 
of  David '  near  Siloam. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  topography 
of  Jems,  in  the  liible  is  found  in  the  Bk.  of  Nch, 
which  relates  his  survey  of  the  ruined  walls,  aud 
details  his  restoration  of  tlie  ancient  circuit. 
In  the  first  passage  (Neh  2"")  he  describes  how 
he  went  out  by  the  gate  of  the  valley  (f/ni), 
W.  of  Jerus.,  'E.  of  the  Dragon  Spring,'  which 
seems  to  he  the  Serpents'  Pool  of  Jos.  (rwr  6<peuy 
Ko\vii^i]Opa),  W.  of  the  city  ( Wars,  V.  iii.  2),  the  site 
being,  however,  unknown  ;  and  passing  S.  by  the 
Dung  Gate  he  reached  the  '  Gate  of  the  Spring,' 
and  the  King's  Pool  (probably  Siloam).  Then, 
going  up  N.  by  the  'torrent-valley'  (Kidron),  and 
hnding  the  road  blocked  with  ruins,  he  returned 
to  the  Valley  Gate.  In  the  second  passage  (Neh 
3'"'^)  the  whole  course  of  the  wall  is  described 
from  N.  of  the  Temple,  W.,  S.,  E.,  and  N.,  to  the 
starting-point.  The  names  of  the  gates,  and  other 
details,  agree  with  the  scattered  notices  of  earlier 
passages,  and  must  bo  considered  in  order.  The 
Sheep  Gate,  repaired  by  the  priests  (cf.  Neh  12"), 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  oeen  on  the  N.  of  the 
Temple.  The  towers  Ifarmnel  and  Meah  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  '  fortress '  (birah,  an 
Aram,  word,  Assyr.  biratu)  of  '  the  house '  or 
Temple  (Neh  2"*),  which  was  apparently  the  later 
Baris  on  the  site  of  Antonia  (see  1  Ch  29'",  Jos. 
Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  3,  Wars,  I.  iii.  3,  V.  4  ;  Mishna, 
Middolh  i.  9,  Tamid'v/.  1,  Zeba^im  xii.  3).  These 
two  towers  are  again  noticed  (Neh  12'')  in  the 
same  position,  and  Ilananel  (Jer  31**)  marked  the 
opposite  extreme  (on  the  oast)  of  the  breadtli  of 
the  city  measured  from  the  Corner  Gate.  The 
Fish  Gate  (2  Ch  33",  Neh  3>  12»»,  Zeph  l'»)  was 
probably  the  entrance  by  which  men  of  TjTe 
brought  lish  to  Jerus.  (Nen  13"),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  N.  wall.  The  Old 
Gate  or  gate  of  the  old  (city)  was  probably  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  wall  of  Xianasseh  extending  to 
the  Fish  Gate  (2  Ch  33'^),  in  connexion  with  which 
a  place  called  the  'second'  (city  or  quarter)  is 
noticed  (iJ^'J^'i  Zeph  1'°) ;  it  is  also  noticed  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  Iv  22",  A  V  wrongly  '  college  ').  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Jos.  refers  to  this  quarter, 
in  one  pa.ssage,  when  speaking  of  the  '  other  city ' 
(dWiji"  tAXik,  Ant.  XV.  xi.  5).  These  indications 
would  seem  to  place  tlie  Fish  Gate  at  the  head  of  the 
narrow  valley  which  hounds  the  Temple  on  the  W 
E.  of  thi^^  valley  was  the  'second  qaarter,'  walled 
in  by  Mana-sseli,  and  W.  of  it  was  the  old  city  of 
David.  Next  to  the  Old  Gate  is  noticeil  (Neh  3' 
12**)  the  Broad  Wall,  probably  in  the  weakest 
part  of  the  city  on  the  N.W.,  and  in  tliis  vicinity 
a  gate  called  the  Gate  of  Ephraim  (2  K  14'",  2  Cli 
2o'^,  Neh  8"  12»)  is  noticed,  about  400  cubits  from 
the  Corner  Gate  :  inside  this  gate  and  the  Water 
Gate  there  was  a  'broad  place'  (Neh  8"  AV 
'  street '),  where  bootlis  loulJ  be  erected,  and  the 
Gate  of  Epliraim  was  between  the  Broad  Wall  and 
the  Old  Gate.  The  description  applies  to  the  Hat 
ground  immediately  N.  of  the  N.W.  comer  of 
the  upper  city.  Beyond  the  Broad  Wall  was  the 
Tower  of  Furnaces  (Neh  3")  near  the  Gate  of  the 
Valley  which  probably  led  out  to  the  Valley  of 
Hiniiom,  to  whioli  this  terra  (fjni)  seems  to  be 
generally  conlined  (see  2  Ch  2(5»,  Neh  2").  The 
Tower  of  Furnaces  may  be  one  of  those  built  by 
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Uzziah  at  the  Valley  Gate,  and  at  the  Comer 
Gate,  an4  his  towers  tlius  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  later  '  Koyal  Towers'  (iVars,  II. 
xvii.  6)  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  upper  city. 
The  Corner  Gate  (2  K  W,  2  Ch  25-^  26*  Jer  SI**, 
Zee  14'")  was  apparently  the  same  as  the  'first' 
(or  '  principal ')  gate,  and  was  clearly  on  the  W.  of 
the  city,  where  the  principal  road  from  the  plains 
reached  Jerusalem.  The  Dung  Gate  was  llKX) 
cubits  from  the  Valley  Gate  (Neh  2"  3"  12"),  and 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Harsith  Gate  near  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer  I'J'),  sometimes  rendered 
Gate  of  Potsherds.  The  dunghills  of  the  city 
must  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  place 
called  Bethso  by  Jos.  {Wars,  V.  iv.  2)  is  someliiiies 
explained  to  mean  Beth  zoah,  '  house  of  dung,' 
and  would  be  in  the  same  vicinity,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  upjier  city.  The  Gate  of  the  Spring  ( Neh  2") 
3"  12")  may  have  led  to  Siloam,  with  which  it  is 
noticeil,  and  was  apparently  near  the  S.E.  slope  of 
the  upper  city.  It  is  probably  the  gate  by  which 
Zedekiah  fled  (2  K  25*,  Jer  39^),  and  is  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  wall  of  the  Pool  of  Siloah,  and 
with  the  king's  garden,  and  the  stairs  from  the 
city  of  David.  The  next  points  on  the  wall  were 
'  over  against '  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  at  the 
'Tower  of  Heroes'  ((jibborim),  and  the  'turning of 
the  wall '  (Neh  3'»''»).  On  Ophel  was  the  '  Pro- 
jecting Tower '  near  the  Water  Gate,  and  appar- 
ently close  to  the  ancient  palace  by  the  '  Court  of 
the  Guard' (Neh  3»-2«).  "The  Water  Gate  would 
lead  to  the  Gihon  spring — probably  by  the  rocky 
shaft  which  runs  up  to  tne  surface  of  the  hill,  at 
tlie  back  of  the  cave  in  which  the  Gihon  wells  up. 
Between  this  and  the  Temple  the  ruins  of  a  great 
projecting  tower  still  exist  on  tlie  old  wall.  The 
Horse  Gate  leadinjj  to  the  palace  was  close  to  the 
Temijle,  and  from  it  the  priests  repaired  the  wall 
(2  K  ll'«,  2  Ch  23'»,  Neh  3'»,  Jer  31").  The  pahuo 
is  again  noticed  as  the  '  House  of  David '  (Neh 
12").  On  the  E.  wall  of  the  Temple  were  two 
gates  called  Gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer  20',  Zee  14'°) 
and  Gate  of  the  Guard  (2  K  1  !'• '»  [cTjn  nrix  iK'n], 
Neh  12"  [n-i2:;n  '»]).  One  of  these  may  have  been 
the  Upper  "Gate  (2  K  15»,  2  Ch  2,f-»),  noticed 
with  Ophel,  and  one  the  Gate  of  Ham-miphkad 
(Neh  3^').  The  description  of  the  circuit  closes  at 
the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Temple,  and  at  the  Sheep 
Gate  whence  it  commences.  There  is,  as  shown, 
notliing  which  indicates  discrepancy  between  this 
formal  account  and  the  earlier  incidental  notices 
of  the  city  before  the  Captivity,  or  any  difficult  v  in 
tracing  the  approximate  line  of  the  walls.  The 
city  80  described  occupied  about  200  acres,  and  it 
is  spoken  of  as  extensive  in  Nehemiah's  time 
(Neh  7').  The  suggestion  once  made,  that  Jerus. 
before  the  Captivity  occupied  only  the  E.  Temple 
hill,  has  found  few  supporters,  and  it  would  reduce 
the  city  to  the  impossible  area  of  some  10  acres,  not 
including  tlie  Temple.  The  upper  city  and  lower 
city  are  clearly  sujiiiosed  by  Jos.  to  have  existed 
iu  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  measure- 
ments of  400  and  1000  cubits,  above  noticed, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  view  which  would 
make  Solomon's  capital  smaller  than  any  of  the 
modem  village  hamlets  of  Pale.stine.  Ancient 
cities  like  Tyre  and  Ca-sarea  occuiiicd  an  area  of 
more  than  100  acres,  as  did  llabhath  Amnion  ; 
and  Jerus.  was  at  least  as  important  as  any  of 
these.* 

*  Otbar  plaoM  lo  Jem*,  notloed  in  OT  loeluda  tba  Temple  Gate 
Sur  (2  K  11> ;  In  !0b  23>  '  gate  of  the  toundaUon '  (-i^s;nj  ahould 
prob.  be  '  j»t«  Sur"  (Tial),  the  New  a«t«— «pp«renU3r  the  higher 
(or  lnncr)Tomplo  0«l«  (Jer  W  SOi"),  the  (tr»ve«  of  the  camnion 
(leople  (Jer  !!43»  SI")  epparently  In  the  Kidron  Valley,  the 
Prlaon  or  '  Guard '  (Jer  37'»-  CnOKH  n-Jl  «>  SS«  l.T;?::n  isql),  the 
Baker't  Street  (STO)  ;  the  Th'rd  Entry  (or  Chlct  Kntrv)  o(  the 
Temple  (S!i><),  tba  King'a  wine  preaaaa  (probabi;  near  the  kios'a 
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We  must  next  consider  the  topograjiliy  of  the 
Greek  age,  when  the  Hasmonaans  earned  out  im- 
portant works  at  Jerus.,  and  the  position  of  the  (Jr. 
citadel  or  Akra,  which  threatened  the  Temple. 
The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  fortilied  the  city  of 
David  for  themselves  to  lie  in  wait  against  the 
Temple  (1  Mac  1"),  to  which  the  term  Zion  seems 
to  be  applied  by  this  writer  (1  Mac  4*'-*'  7") :  the 
Gr.  tower  was  by  (ira^d)  the  Temple  (I  Mac  tC'  13"), 
and  they  issued  from  the  city  of  David  to  the 
Temple  (14").  Since  the  Temple  hill  was  not  in 
the  city  of  Dand,  it  would  seem  that  the  tower  in 
question  was  not  on  the  Temple  hill.  Josephus,  in 
relatinjj  the  history  of  this  period,  calls  the  tower 
'the  AKra,' — a  terra  which,  as  before  noticed,  he 
applies  to  citadels  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the 
lower  city.  He,  however,  places  the  Gr.  fortress 
in  the  lower  city,  which  was  then  high,  over- 
looking [vTTcpKttfiii'rj)  the  Temple  {Ant.  xil.  v.  4). 
From  this  citadel  Nicanor  came  down  to  (elt)  the 
Temple  (XII.  x.  5),  and  the  citadel  lay  over  (^Wkcito) 
the  Temple  (XII.  ix.  3).  In  another  place  he  says 
that  the  Akra  wa.s  no  other  than  the  lower  city 
(  H'ars,  V.  vi.  1),  and  this  apparent  contradiction  is 
explained  in  the  passage  which  relates  how  Simon, 
brother  of  Judas  Alaccabieus,  took  the  Gr.  citadel, 
and  levelled  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  so  that 
the  Temple  might  be  higher  than  it  (li\pri\6Tepoi/  J 
t6  t(p6y),  a  work  which  occupied  three  years  (Atit. 
XIII.  vi.  6).  The  tower  (^  'Axpo)  of  1  Mac  is  thus 
identified  by  Jos.  with  Akra,  afterwards  the  lower 
city.  He  distinctly  explains  this  in  another 
passage  {Wars,  v.  iv.  1),  where  he  says  that  the 
Temple  ridge  {\6tf>ot)  was  naturally  lower  than  the 
Akra,  and  sejjarated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley 
(^dpayyi).  which  the  Hasmonoeans  filled  up  in  order 
to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple,  and  demolished 
the  tower  so  that  the  Temple  might  be  higher 
than  it.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  Gr.  tower 
Jonathan  built  a  wall  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
(1  Mac  12^,  Ant.  XIII.  v.  11),  which  divided  the 
Jews  from  the  Greeks.  It  seems  clear  that  such 
a  wall — which  may  have  run  along  the  N.  face  of 
the  hill  of  the  upper  city — could  not  have  atl'ected 
a  citadel  on  the  Temple  hill.  Some  recent  writers 
have  supposed  this  citadel  to  have  stood  N.  of  the 
Temple,  where  Baris — the  later  Antonia — was 
subsequently  built  by  the  Hasmonoeans  {Ant.  XV. 
xi.  4),  this  view  being  supporteil  by  the  Eng.  tr. 
{Ant.  XII.  ix.  3),  whicli  makes  tlie  Akra  'adjoin' 
the  Temple, — an  incorrect  rendering.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  site  of  the  Akra  was  levelled  it  cannot 
have  been  the  same  high  rock  still  existing,  on 
which — by  general  consent — Baris  or  Antonia  is 
held  to  have  been  built,  apparently  by  John 
Hyrcanus  {Ant.  xvill.  iv.  3),  though,  as  already 
shown,  towers  there  probably  existed  inNehemiah's 
time  and  earlier.  Most  modem  plans  (including  the 
Ord.  Surv.  of  Jems.,  which  shows  Akra  W.  of  tlie 
Temple)  aCTee  in  placing  the  lower  city  N.  of  the 
upper  and  \V.  of  the  Temple.  The  valley  W.  of  the 
Temple  may  thus  conveniently  be  termed  in  future 
the  Hasraontean  Valley,  which  they  filled  in  with 
the  soil  from  the  Akra  hill  when  it  was  lowered. 

From  the  Hasmonjean  period  we  pass  on  to 
consider  Jerus.  as  it  existed  under  Herod  the 
Great,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  siege  by 
Titus ;  and  here  the  accounts  given  by  Jos.  are 
easily  understood,  and  accord  ^vith  tne  earlier 
topography  of  OT.  Tacitus  gives  us  a  short  de- 
garden.  Zee  1410),  •  the  suburbs '  (parbarimy  close  to  the  Temple 
(2  K  2311),  and  the  middle  city  (2  K  20")  or  middle  court  (MSS 
•nd  all  versions).  The  site  ot  the  lliddle  Gate  (Jer  393)  jg 
anknown.  The  gate  Sballechetb  (1  Cb  2616)  was  by  a  causeway 
W.  of  the  Temple.  v  /  J  j 

•  Perhaps  'colonnade.'  The  word  (T319  In  1  Ch  2618,  c-rns 
B  2  K  23")  is  apparently  Persian,  and  means  properly  tomething 
tighted,  namely,  by  the  sun. 


scription  {Hist.  v.  11.  12),  in  which  he  states  that 
Jerus.  occupied  two  hilLs,  with  great  walls  with 
flanking  portions,  and  crags  with  towerB  60  ft. 
above  the  crags,  or  120  ft.  high  when  on  the  fiat 
ground.  There  were  other  walls  under  the  royal 
palace,  and  the  tower  of  Antonia  was  particularly 
conspicuous.  There  was  a  fountain  of  water  which 
ran  perpetually,  and  the  mountains  were  hollowed 
beneath,  and  i)ools  and  cisterns  made  for  rain 
water.  This  brief  notice  agrees  with  the  more 
detailed  account  by  Josephus.  He  states  ( ii'ars,  v. 
iv.  1,  2)  that  Jerus.  had  tliree  walls  on  the  only  side 
(the  N.)  on  which  it  was  not  defended  by  im]iass- 
able  valleys.  It  was  founded  on  two  hills  facin" 
(drriTrpAiruijros)  each  other,  and  these  were  divided 
by  a  valley  in  which  the  houses  eniled  (KaHXtiyov) 
on  either  side  {iiriW-qXai).  The  hill  which  sup- 
ported (on  the  S.W.)  the  upper  city  {Hif  ivu  iriXir 
IX'^i')  w-as  by  far  the  highest  and  largest.  It  was 
the  fortress  {ippovpi.oi')  of  David,  and  the  Upper 
Agora  of  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  other  hill 
(to  the  N.W.)  was  called  Akra  (not  the  Akra),  and 
was  gibbous  (d^0Iicu/»Tos)  in  shape.  Over  against 
(im-iKpv)  this  was  a  third  ridge  {\6(/>oi),  naturally 
lower  than  Akra,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
broad  valley  filled  in  by  the  Hasmonfeans.  The 
valley  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  city  was 
called  Tyropceon  ('of  tlie  cheescmakers '),  and 
reached  to  Siloam.  This  is  clearly  the  deep,  broad 
valley,  or  recess,  described  under  the  head  '  >Jatural 
Site,  which  falls  E.,  on  the  N.  -side  of  the  upper 
city,  and  joining  the  Hasmoniean  Valley  runs 
down  to  meet  the  Kidron  at  Siloam.  The  original 
city  stood  on  the  two  hills,  and  the  third  to  the 
E.  was  the  Temple  ridge.  In  another  passage 
{Ayit.  XV.  xi.  5)  Jos.  savs  that  the  city  was  placed 
opposite  the  Temple  like  a  theatre,  girt  with  a 
deep  valley  (that  of  Hinnom)  on  the  S.  Opposite 
Antonia  was  a  fourth  hill  called  Bezetha  (which 
Jos.  renders  'the  new  city'),  separated  from  that 
citadel  bj' a  deep  fo.sse.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  word  is  the  Aram.  Bezatha  (Mnun  [?]), '  division.' 
(.Schiirer,  HJP  l.  ii.  2,'?9  n.,  thinks  it  is  xn'i  n'3  '  place 
of  olives').  It  was  the  N.  part  of  the  Temple  ridge 
divided  off  by  the  still  existing  rookcut  fos.se.  Jos. 
next  describes  the  walls,  of  which  the  lirst  was  attri- 
buted to  David  and  Solomon,  and  later  kings.  The 
First  Wall  ran  E.  from  the  tower  Hippicus  to  the 
Xystus,  under  the  W.  wall  of  the  Temple,  and  this 
N.  face  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  the  same  wall  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  city  built  by  the  Hasmona'ans. 
Hippicus  stood  at  the  N.W.  angle,  and  was  one  of 
three  royal  towers  {JVars,  II.  xvii.  1),  the  other 
two  being  Phasaelus  and  Mariamne.  They  stood 
close  to  Herod's  palace  in  the  upper  city  {]yars,  I. 
xxi.  1,  II.  xvii.  6,  V.  iv.  4,  VI.  viii.  1),  and  varied  in 
height,  though  apparently,  according  to  Tacitus 
{Hist.  V.  11),  the  tops  of  the  towers  were  on  a  level. 
This  was  due  to  the  vaiying  height  of  the  rock 
basis,  and  these  towers  possibly  correspond  with 
the  three  main  towers  of  the  modern  citadel,  that 
which  is  popularly  known  as  Hippicus  being  the 
largest,  and  corresponding  to  Phasaelus,  the  largest 
royal  tower.  Phasaelus  had  an  outer  '  cloister,' 
and  the  great  'Tower  of  David'  is  still  distin- 
guished by  an  outer  walk  roun<l  it,  at  the  toji  of 
the  scarp  of  the  main  ditch.  From  Hippicus  the 
old  wall,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  upper  city,  ran  S. 
to  Betliso  (already  noticed  as  perhaps  meaning  the 
'  House  of  Dung  ),  which  lay  where  the  dunghills 
of  the  city  are  still  placed.  It  passed  a  gate  called 
the  (late  of  the  Essenes,  and  its  S.  face  extended 
to  Siloam,  where  it  bent,  and  evidently  left  the 
pool  outside,  since  the  Romans  drew  water  at 
Siloam  before  the  city  was  taken  ( Wars,  v.  ix.  4). 
On  the  E.  it  passed  by  Solomon's  Pool  (prob 
Gihon),  and  reached  to  Uphel,  where  it  joined  the 
E.  cloister  of  the  Temple.     The  Tyropceon  Valley, 
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as  already  explained,  was  divided  from  the  upper 
Uinnuin  Valley  bj'  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  close  to 
the  royal  towers.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
valley  of  '  Cheeseraakers '  there  is  still  a  street 
where  fresh  cheeses  are  sold,  and  the  modern 
features  of  the  city  generally  —  the  fortress  of 
Antonia,  tlie  castle  at  the  royal  towers,  the  Temple 
itself,  the  situation  even  of  the  dunyhills  outside 
the  wall  —  retain  to  the  present  day  the  same 
character  as  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  main 
market  of  Jerus.  Ls  placed  just  where  the  Upper 
A),'ora  of  Herodian  times,  and  of  Neheraiah's  age, 
must  have  existed.  The  Second  Wall  is  more  briefly 
described.  It  started  from  a  j;ate  called  Gennatn 
(prob.  the  'garden'  gate  of  the  palate),  which  was 
in  the  first  wall,  and  circling'  round  (KvK\oviJiei'oi>) 
enclosed  the  N.  part  only  (rd  TrpoaapxTLov  Mfia 
liivov)  reaching  to  Antonia.  It  thus  defended  Akra 
or  the  lower  city.  It  is  clearly  probable  that  this 
wall  was  built  on  high  ground,  and  more  likely  to 
have  crossed  the  neck  of  high  land  already  noticed 
than  to  have  dived  down  into  the  Tyropteon,  more 
than  lUO  ft.  below  the  ground  outside  it.  But  if 
it  went  '  in  a  curve,'  and  started  from  this  point 
near  Phasaelus,  it  must  have  also  enclosed,  or  run 
close  to,  the  high  knoll  now  shown  as  Calvary. 
What  is  known  of  the  rock  in  this  part  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  broa<l  trench,  W.  and  N.  of  the 
knoll  in  question,  which  may  have  been  the  fosse 
of  the  second  wall  which,  joining  Antonia — the 
modem  barracks — at  its  N.W.  an^le,  was  also  pro- 
tected by  the  Bezetha  fosse,  which  is  traceable  \V. 
of  Antonia.  The  discovery  of  part  of  an  ancient 
wall  N.  oi  the  royal  towers  will  be  noticed  under 
the  heading  'Antiquities. 

The  Third  Wall  of  Jerus.  had  no  existence  till 
after  t'e  Crucilixion,  being  that  of  Agrippa(^n<. 
XIX.  vU.  2;  Wars,  v.  iv.  2).  It  ran  from  Hippicus 
to  a  great  octagonal  tower  called  Psephinus,  at  its 
N.\v.  corner — a  place  whence  a  wide  view  was 
obtained,  and  consequently  on  very  high  ground. 
Thence  it  ran  E.  to  the  Women's  Towers,  opposite 
the  tomb  of  Helena,  widow  of  the  king  of  Adiabene, 
which  was  3  furlongs  from  Jeru.s.  (Ant.  XX.  iv.  3), 
and  ace.  to  Pausanias  had  a  rolling  stone  at  its 
entrance  (Grecice  Descript.  viii.  16).  Jerome  states 
that  it  lay  E.  of  the  great  N.  road  (Epit.  Paula:), 
and  these  indications  point  to  the  conspicuous 
monument  in  Gr. -Jewish  style,  with  a  rolling 
stone  at  the  door,  which  is  now  called  the  'Tomb 
of  the  Kings.'  If  the  measurement  is  correct,  the 
third  wall  must  have  run  farther  N.  than  the  pre- 
sent N.  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  followed  the  present  line  throughout,  placing 
Psephinus — in  accordance  with  media-val  traditioa 
— at  the  castle  of  the  Vis!\,ns(I\ril'at  JiiliUl),  a  ruined 
12th  cent,  castle  near  the  N.W.  corner  of  modern 
Jeru.salem.  Kobinson,  however,  found  traces  of 
an  ancient  wall  running  N.W.,  in  continuation  of 
the  present  wall,  towards  the  high  ground  on  the 
watershed  mar  the  present  Unssian  cathedral, 
where  probably  Psephinus  stood. 

Jos.  says  that  the  third  wall  stretched  a  long 
way  (n-qKvv'itj.fvoi')  l)y  the  royal  caverns,  after 
passing  the  point  opposite  Helena's  monument, 
and  here  it  must  have  stood  on  the  same  scarp 
occupied  by  the  modern  wall,  E.  of  the  Damascus 
Gate,  in  which  scarp  is  the  entrance  to  these 
caverns  or  quarries  umler  the  city.  It  then  bent 
(prob,  at  the  existing  N.E.  angle,  which  has  a  rock 
scarp  and  fosse),  and  from  the  corner  tower  (still 
extant),  near  the  .Monument  of  the  Fuller  (■>'>'oi>/wt), 
it  ran  to  meet  the  old  wall  (apparently  of  the 
Teni|ile)  by  the  Kidron  Valley.  This  general 
dcBcription  offers  no  great  diHic\iIties,  ami  tne  only 
poir's  in  dispute  are  the  exact  line  of  the  second 
wall,  and  of  the  third  wall  towards  the  W.  As 
regards  the  first  point,  it  should  be  further  noticed 


that  Jo8  describes  a  great  pool  called  Araygdalon, 
where  the  10th  and  loth  Legions  encamped  in 
attacking  the  upper  city  on  the  N.W.  {Wars,  v. 
XL  4).  The  name  seems  to  mean  '  almoml  pool, 
but  perhaps  stands  for  Ham-migdalon,  '  I'ool  of 
the  Great  Tower,'  from  its  proximity  to  Phasaelus. 
It  is  usually  identified  with  the  existing  Il'imindin 
el-Batrak,  the  '  upper  pool '  alreadj'  noticed.  Thia 
pool  is  not  mentioned  till  after  the  taking  of  the 
second  wall,  and  seems  to  have  lain  inside  its 
circuit,  which  agrees  with  the  course  of  the  wall 

generally  advocated.  Those  who  regard  the  tra- 
itional  Calvary  as  the  true  site  seek  to  trace  the 
second  wall  on  the  lower  ground,  S.  and  E.  of  the 
Calvary  knoll,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  impossible 
so  to  draw  its  lines  as  to  allow  of  its  both  running 
'  in  a  circle,'  and  also  avoiding  the  deej)  broaa 
Tyropceon,  which  has  its  head  close  to  the  Vj.  side 
of  the  pool  Amygdalon.  If  the  second  wall  ran 
close  to  the  knoll,  the  tliird  wall  cannot  have  coin- 
cided, on  the  N.W.,  with  the  present  city  w.all, 
which  is  too  clo.se  to  the  line  so  traced.  The 
whole  question  is  thus  mainly  influenced  by  opinion 
as  to  the  site  of  Calvary. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  topography 
about  A.D.  70,  various  places  noticed  by  Jos. 
may  be  briefly  mentioned.  On  the  N.,  7  furlongs 
from  the  city,  was  Scopus  (]Vars,  II.  xix.  7,  v.  3), 
near  the  present  village  Shnfat,  a  high  ridge  com- 
manding a  view  of  Jerusalem.  Close  to  Antonia 
w.-is  the  pool  Struthius  (Wars,  V.  xi.  4),  prob.  the 
later  Pi.scina  Interior,  recently  discovered  VV.  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Anne.  E.  of  the  Kidron,  on  Olivet, 
was  a  ])lace  called  the  Rock  of  the  Dovecots  (7-^t 
irepiaTtpidvo^),  and  just  N.  of  the  village  of  Siloam 
is  a  quarrj'  with  remains  resembling  a  dovecot 
(  Warn,  V.  xii.  2  ;  see  Ord.  Survey  Notes,  p.  64).  On 
the  S.  was  the  tomb  of  Ananus,  which  is  pussilily 
the  Gr.-Jewish  tomb  in  the  clill'  S.  of  the  llinnum 
Valley,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Kidron,  now 
known  as  the  '  retreat  of  the  apostles,'  and  used — as 
is  shown  bj'  remains  of  frescoes — as  a  cha|)el  in  the 
Miilille  Ages.  W.  of  Jerus.  were  '  Herod's  monu- 
raent.s,'  near  the  Serpent  Pool  ( Wars,  V.  iii.  2,  vii. 
2,  xii.  2).  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  a  fine 
Gr.-Jewish  masonry  tomb  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered W.  of  the  Upper  Hinnom  Valley,  opposite 
the  upper  city.  These  places  are  noted  as  jioints 
on  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  made  by  Titus 
after  the  third  wall  was  taken.  It  ran  along  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Kidron,  and  outside  the  Hinnom 
Valley.  On  the  N.W.  it  passed  the  camp  of  the 
Assyr.,  which  was  outside  the  second  wall  (Wars, 
V.  xii.  2).  Within  the  city  there  was  a  theatre,  in 
an  unknown  position  (Ant.  XV.  viii.  1),  and  the 
palace  of  the  Hasmon:pans(^n<.  xx.  viii.  11 ;  Wars, 
II.  xvi.  3)  overlooked  the  W.  cloister  of  the  TcMnjile, 
near  the  great  bridge,  and  stood  apparently  on  the 
cliir  at  tlie  N.E.  corner  of  the  upper  city.  Other 
palaces  of  Agrippa,  of  Bcrnice,  and  of  Helena 
are  noticed  ( If '((Ti,  II.  x>-ii.  0,  IV.  xix.  ll,vi.vi.  1-3): 
the  lirst  may  have  been  Herod's  palace,  but  that 
of  Helena  (and  of  Monobasns  her  husband)  wa-s  in 
the  lower  citj',  as  were  amiarently  the  Council 
house  and  the  archives  ( If  ars,  VI.  vi.  3).  The 
Xystus,  or  gj'mnasium,  built  by  the  high  priest 
Jason  (1  Mac  1";  Ant.  Xll.  v.  1),  was  near  the 
great  bridge,  in  the  valley  W.  of  the  Temple 
(Wars,  II.  xvi.  2,  3.  v.  iv.  1,  VI.  iii.  2,  viii.  1).  riia 
Hippodrome  S.  of  the  Temple  may  bo  the  same  na 
Herod's  ihcatro  (Wars,  I.  xxxiii.  6,  II.  iii.  1).  .los. 
also  speaks  of  .secret  passages  near  the  royal 
towers  ami  Heroil's  palace  (Wars,  VI.  viii.  D,  and 
such  a  iio-ssago  still  exists  leading  from  the  site  of 
this  palace  underground  towards  the  Temple  hill. 
The  city  and  Temple  were  supplied  with  watei 
bv  Pilate's  aqueduct,  "i"*)  furlongs  long,  from 
I'tham  ('.-lin  'Atdn)  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  from  'Ain 
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Kueiziba  still  further  S.  It  still  brings  water 
along  the  S.  slope  of  the  \i\>yeT  city  to  the 
Temple  enclosure  {Ant.  XVUI.  ui.  2;  see  Talm. 
Bub.  Joma  31«). 

The  places  noticed  in  NT  in  or  near  Jerus. — 
Bethesda,  Gethsemane,  and  Calvary — have  been 
separately  treated.  Bethesda  was  very  probably 
the  same  as  Gihon.  Calvary  cannot  be  located 
with  certainty,  but  is  now  regarded  by  many 
as  the  knoll  5f.  of  the  Damascus  (late,  which  was 
outside  the  third  wall,  at  the  so-called  '  Jeremiah's 
Grotto.'  See,  further,  art.  Golootha.  The  Judg- 
ment Uall  of  Pilate  (Jn  IS'*)  appears  to  have  been 
distinct  from  Herod's  palace  (Lk  23'),  and  was 
probably  in  Antonia.  'The  I'avement  (XiSoVt/jmto;-), 
called  Gabbatha  (wh.  see)  in  Aram.,  was  in  this  hall 
(Jn  19"),  and  Jos.  uses  this  term  in  speaking  of  the 
Temple  pavement  (  Wars,  VI.  i.  8).  The  site  of  the 
high  priest's  palace  (Mt  26",  Mk  14",  Lk  22",  Jn 
18'°)  was  probably  also  near  the  Temple. 

Talmudic  notices  of  Jerus.  (see  Neubauer,  0(og. 
Tdlm.  s.v.)  are  of  little  value,  unless  from  the 
Mislina.  An  ancient  rose  garden  is  said  to  have 
existed  (Talra.  Bab.  Bnba  ^amma  82(7).  All  tombs 
and  tanneries  were  outside  the  town  (Alishna,  Baba 
Bathra,  ii.  9),  but  ancient  tombs  were  suspected  to 
e.\ist  tinder  the  surface  {Parah  iii.  2),  and  founda- 
tions were  consequently  not  dug  deep  (i?«6a  fCamwi 
vii.  end).  Only  the  royal  tombs  and  that  of  Huldah 
were  allowed  within  the  walls  (Tosephta,  Baba 
Bathra,  ch.  i. ).  The  upper  and  lower  markets  are 
noticed  (Tosephta,  Sanlted.  ch.  14),  and  there  were 
two  places  cEilled  Betzain  (|"VS3),  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  in  Jerusalem.  The  lower  dated  from  Ezra's 
ape,  the  upper  was  included  in  Jerus.  by  a  later 
king,  and  lay  on  the  'weak'  (that  is,  the  N.)  side 
(Talm.  Jer.  Sanhed.  v.  ;  Tosephta,  Sanhcd.  ch.  3 ; 
Talm.  Bab.  Shebuoth  16a;  Megdlath  Taanitk,  ch.  6). 
This  word  seems  to  mean  a  'cutting'  or  'fosse,' 
and  the  upper  Betza  may  be  the  Bezetha  fosse.     A 

glace  called  Beth  Mamila  is  also  noticed  (Talm. 
ab.  Erubin  516,  Sanhed.  24a ;  Bereshith  Rabba, 
ch.  51),  the  name  of  which  may  survive  at  the 
Birket  Mnmilla,  W.  of  the  city.  The  'market  of 
fatteners'  and  the  'wool  market'  were  towards 
the  N.  (Mishna,  Enihin  x.  9;  see  Jos.,  Wars,  v. 
^■iii.  1,  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  braziers' markets 
are  placed  just  inside  the  second  wall);  and  the 
pagan  fullers  occupied  the  upper  market  (Mishna, 
Shekalim  viii.  1).  The  Stone  of  Proclamation 
(Mishna,  Taanith  iii.  8),  where  lost  property  was 
cried,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  lower  city.  The 
tomb  of  Kalba  Shebuya — a  rich  man  of  the  time  of 
the  great  siege  (Talm.  Bab.  Gittin  56a) — is  placed 
by  modem  Jewish  tradition  at  the  tomb  of  Helena 
of  Adiabene.  The  tomb  of  the  Sanhedrin  (popu- 
larly of  the  judges)  and  that  of  Simon  the  .Just  are 
also  shown  by  tlie  Jews  N.  of  the  city.  They  are 
Gr. -Jewish  monuments. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  any  account  of  the  later 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Arab,  Norman,  or  recent  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem.  The  important  points  have 
been  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  history.  The 
obliteration  of  the  older  ruins  in  later  times  must 
be  carefully  held  in  view  in  considering  existing 
remains,  and  the  medieval  traditions  often  con- 
fuse a  topography  which  is  only  to  be  studied  in 
the  Bible  and  in  Joaephus. 

V.  AxTlQcriTlES. — Theexisting  antiquities  dating 
before  A.D.  70  include  the  remains  of  the  city  walls, 
towers,  pools,  aqueducts,  and  tombs,  together  with 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  walls,  its  bridges 
and  gates,  and  the  site  of  Antonia  with  its  outer 
fosse.  The  extant  inscriptions  are  few.  Many  of 
these  ruins  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excava- 
tion since  1867.  They  are  mingled  with  later 
remains,  such  os  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch, — probably 
erected  by  Hadrian  or  his  successors, — the  work  of 


Constantine  and  Justinian,  the  wall  of  Euioxia, 
and  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels  of  Bj'zant. 
and  12th  cent,  origin;  while  the  Temple  Area  ia 
covered  with  the  buildings  of  the  Khalifs  succeed- 
ing'A  bd  el-Melek.  The  remains  of  Walls,  as  yet 
known,  belong  chiefly  to  t\ie  Jirst  wall.  Its  N.  face 
followed  the  steep  slopes  and  dill's  which  are 
shown,  by  observations  of  the  rock  in  house 
foundations,  to  have  formed  the  N.  side  of  the  hill 
of  the  upper  city.  The  royal  towers  still  present, 
in  their  lower  courses,  the  large  drafted  masonry 
of  Herod's  age,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Temple 
walls  ;  but  a  later  sloping  scarp  was  added  outiude 
the  walks  which  surround  the  so-called  Tower  of 
David  (prob.  Phosaelus),  by  the  Crusaders.  At 
the  Protestant  cemetery,  south  of  the  present  S.  W 
angle  of  the  Turkish  wall,  a  rock  scarp,  with  pro- 
jecting rock  bases  for  towers,  was  explored  in 
1874-5.  It  has  recently  (1894-6)  been  traced  east- 
wards, and  it  is  generally  allowed  to  represent  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  ancient  wall.  Dr.  Bliss  has 
traced  a  wall  thence  to  Siloam — where  it  was 
explored  by  Dr.  Guthe  in  1881 — enclosing  the  pool. 
The  cliaracter  of  the  masonry  is  that  distinctive  of 
the  Byzantine  age,  and  the  wall  appears  to  be  that 
built  by  Eudoxia  (about  B.C.  450),  which  enclosed 
Siloam.  The  pool,  as  shown  above,  was  outside 
the  walls  in  A.D.  70.  Under  this  wall,  however,  in 
parts,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  upper  citj".  Dr.  Bliss 
has  found  remains  of  an  older  wall  generally  of 
rouglier  masonry.  In  one  part  the  Byzantine  wall 
is  not  carried  to  the  rock,  but  re.sts  on  rubbish  under 
which  the  old  wall  was  hidden.  A  gate  towards 
the  west  of  the  south  face  of  the  upper  city  wall 
belongs  to  the  older  period,  but  was  renewed  in 
the  later  times.  This  seems  to  answer  to  the  gate 
of  the  Essenes  noticed  by  Jos.,  and  it  is  possibly 
the  Dung  Gate  of  Neh.  in  Bethso.  The  point  wliere 
the  old  wall  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  above  Siloam  is 
still  unknown,  but  on  Ophel  Sir  C.  Warren  dis- 
covered a  line  rampart  under  the  surface,  running 
S.  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Haram  enclosure  for 
70  ft.,  and  then  S.W.  for  700  ft.,  -vvith  a  great 
tower  near  this  end,  80  ft.  face  and  20  ft.  pro- 
jection. The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  of  masonry 
like  that  of  the  modem  S.  wall  of  Jerus.,  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  re-used.  The  first  20  ft.  from 
the  foundations  present  a  rough  rubble  of  moderate 
dimensions,  not  unlike  the  masonry  of  the  old  wall 
found  by  Dr.  Bliss.  This  is  founded,  not  on  rock, 
but  on  red  virgin  soil.  The  rock  was  traced 
farther  S.  on  Ophel  by  Dr.  Guthe  in  1881,  and  the 
nia-sonry  then  found  was  of  Byzantine  character. 
Although  the  older  wall  thus  traced  in  parts,  from 
the  gate  of  the  Essenes  to  the  E.  cloister  of  the 
Temple,  does  not  usually  present  in  situ  tlie  fine 
masonry  of  the  Herodian  age,  it  is  possible  that 
the  rude  foundations  may  belong  to  Neliemiah's 
age,  the  wall  erected  on  them  having  been  used  up 
by  later  builders  in  the  present  city  wall  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Temple  ramparts.  As  regards 
the  iicondwall,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  under 
the  b  )uses  of  the  modem  city  ;  but  in  1883  a  wall 
of  masonry  like  that  of  tne  royal  towers  was 
found,  running  N.  on  the  neck  of  high  land  W.  of 
the  Amygdalon  Pool.  This  is  probably  part  of  the 
second  wall.  The  third  wall  was  still  traceable 
outside  the  city  when  Dr.  Robinson  visited  Jerus. 
half  a  cent,  ago  (BRI"  i.  315),  but  the  only  remains 
of  its  course  now  traceable  are  the  scarp  E.  of  the 
Damascns  Gate,  and  possibly  the  remains  of  a 
tower  on  a  rocky  knoll  N.  of  the  gate  and  W.  of 
the  main  N.  road,  where  the  Women's  Towers 
appear  to  have  marked  an  angle  in  the  wall. 
Tliere  are  some  fine  stones  in  the  side  of  a  tank 
farther  N.,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  third 
wall,  but  the}'  are  not  apparently  m  situ.  It  will, 
however,  be  seen  that  exploration  has  now  shown 
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ns  approximately  the  course  of  the  first  wall,  and 
the  starting-point  of  the  second  on  the  W.,  while 
remains  of  the  third  can  also  be  laid  down  on  the 
man  from  measurements  and  angles  taken  by  Dr. 
liobinson.  The  points  still  requiring  study  on  the 
ground  aft'ect  the  farther  course  of  the  second  wall, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  first  Avail  crossed  the 
Tjropoeon  Valley.  A  fine  flight  of  broad  steps 
discovered  close  to  Siloam  on  the  north  may  inaik 
the  positioi.  of  the  '  stairs  from  the  city  of  David ' 
in  the  Tyropccon. 

The  various  Pools  of  ancient  Jerus.  have  been 
described,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
great  pool  in  the  Hinnom  Valley,  now  called 
Jiirhet  es-Siiltdn,  did  not  exist  till  the  l'2th  cent., 
though  called  in  the  14th  'The  lower  pool  of 
Gihon.'  The  wall  of  its  dam  bears  an  irscription 
of  A.D.  1537.  In  the  12th  cent,  it  was  huVJ,  by  the 
Germans,  and  is  called  *  the  German  Lake  aud 
the  '  New  Cistern '  {Citez  de  Jherusalem  after  A.D. 
1187,  and  Theodoric  A.D.  1172;  Cartulary  of  Holy 
Sep.  Nos.  1G9,  170).  In  addition  to  Pilate's  Aq,ie- 
duct  on  the  S.  there  was  a  conduit  to  the  royal 
towers  (Jos.  Wars,  V.  vii.  2),  perhaps  the  older 
conduit  of  the  upper  pool.  Such  a  conduit  still 
enters  the  city  from  the  Birket  Mamilla  on  the 
W.  An  aqueduct  has  also  been  found  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Bezetha  leading  to  the  fosse  N.  of  Antonia. 
It  seems  to  have  collected  rain  water  from  the 
rocks  N.  of  the  city  to  fill  the  fosse.  It  is  con- 
tinued through  the  rock  of  Antonia,  in  a  narrow 
passage  to  w'liich  Jos.  alludes,  in  connexion  with 
f^trato's  Tower  and  Antonia  {Ant.  XIII.  xi.  2; 
Wars,  I.  iii.  4),  and  it  i.s  now  closed  at  the  end  by 
the  ^Jaram  wall,  inside  which,  not  far  oft',  is  a 
large  cistern  to  which  the  passage — if  used  as  an 
aqueduct — may  have  led.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  cut  before  the  time  of  Herod,  perhaps  by  the 
Hasmona\ins,  and  to  h.ave  existed  —  as  did  the 
Antonia  fosse — in  the  time  of  Pompey.  It  may, 
however,  have  served  as  a  secret  exit  from  a 
window  in  the  5aram  wall,  which  ha.s  been  found 
above  the  passage.  The  oldest  Jerus.  aqueduct  is, 
however,  probably  that  of  Ilezekiah,  leading  from 
Gihon  to  Siloam.  The  inscription  found  near  its 
m.iith  in  1881  is  cut  on  the  roiK  wall  of  the  tunnel, 
and  records  in  ancient  Heb.  letters  the  fact  that 
the  tunnel  was  be^in  from  both  ends,  the  parties 
meeting  in  the  middle,  and  tliat  it  was  1200  cubits 
long.      The   length  as  chained   is   1058   ft.  long, 

fiWng  a  cubit  of  16  in.  The  point  of  junction  was 
etermined  by  the  surveyors  near  the  centre.  The 
course  of  this  tunnel  is  very  winding,  and  the 
level  appears  to  have  been  lowered  near  the  mouth 
to  obtain  a  proper  flow.  The  aqueduct  branches 
out  of  a  passage  at  the  back  of  the  Gihon  pool, 
leading  to  a  shaft  with  steps  re.rching  up  to  the 
Bnrface  of  the  Ophel  hill  at  the  probable  site  of  the 
Water  Gate.  (As  to  the  question.^  that  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  date  of  this  inscription  see 
the  Literature  cited  in  art.  Hezekiah,  p.  377', 
footnote). 

The  existing  Tombs  of  the  city  include  the 
monument  of  Helena  already  noticed,  in  an  under 
chamber  of  which  de  Saulcy  discovered  a  sarco- 
phagus bearing  an  Aram,  inscription,  with  the 
name  of  'nueen  Sarah,'  and  early  Uom.  coins. 
Sarah  may  liave  been  the  native  name  of  Helena. 
The  monuments  of  Hcrod  have  also  been  noticed, 
and  the  tomb  of  .Ananus  (  Wars,  v.  xii.  2).  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  Kidron  are  four  fine  monuments  in 
Gr.-.Iewish  style,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pctra 
tombs.  The  most  northerly  (now  called  Absalom's 
Tomb)  has  a  masonry  cupola,  and  is  possibly  the 
tomb  of  Alex.  Janna-us  {ffart,  v.  xii.  2),  which 
lay  in  this  direction.  The  so-called  Tomb  of  St. 
James  is  a  true  Jewish  chamber,  vfith  an  outer 
Doric  porch   bearing,  in  early  square   Heb.,  the 


names  of  priests  of  the  Bene  Hezir  family,  and 
probably  cut  about  A.D.  50.  The  other  two  mona- 
ments  to  the  S.  are  uninscribed,  but  of  the  same 
period.  The  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (so  called) 
belong  to  the  Rom.  period,  and  near  them  is  a 
broken  tomb  with  a  fragment  of  Aram,  inscription 
of  about  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  Immediately  W.  of  the 
knoll  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto  (the  possible  site  of 
Calvary)  are  remains  of  a  Je^^■ish  tomb,  with  an 
additional  chamber  in  the  Gr.  style.  There  is  a 
large  cemetery  near,  with  Christian  tombs  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Crusaders'  ages,  interspersed  with 
some  which  bear  mediseval  Jewish  texts.  The 
tombs  S.  of  the  Hinnom  Valley  are  also  Byzantine, 
bearing  texts  which  connect  them  with  the  Church 
of  St.  Sion  on  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  hard  by. 
The  so-called  Tomb  of  Simon  the  Just,  N.  of 
Jerus.,  is  also  a  Greek  tomb. 

Before  describing  the  remains  of  the  Temple  and 
of  Antonia,  a  word  may  be  added  as  to  Inscriptions 
discovered  at  Jerusalem.  The  majority  of  these 
are  Byzantine  Greek-Christian  texts  and  tomb- 
stones of  Crusaders.  An  inscription  of  Hadrian  La 
built  upside  down  into  the  S.  wall  of  the  Temple. 
Another  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (dating  A.D.  117), 
found  in  the  upper  city,  records  the  worship  of 
Serapis  at  Jerusalem.  The  osteophagi  on  Olivet 
bear  Gr.  names,  and  in  one  case  a  Heb.  text  is 
marked  with  a  cross,  as  though  belonging  to  a 
Jewish  Christian.  They  date  probably  from  the 
2nd  to  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  Later  Jews  have  also 
cut  their  names  on  the  Temple  walls,  but  the 
only  Jewish  texts  previous  to  A.D.  70  are  those 
above  mentioned  on  the  tombs,  the  Siloam  Text, 
probably  written  about  B.C.  702,*  and  the  boundary 
stone  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  with  Gr.  inscrip- 
tion excludin"  strangers. 

The  great  Haram  enclosure  at  J.  presents,  at  its 
foundations,  magnificent  drafted  masonry  of  Gr. 
character,  on  the  S.,  W.,  and  E.  The  dressing  of 
the  stones  is  found  nowhere  else  except  at  Hebron, 
and  on  the  arch  of  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge,  but  in 
general  character  this  masonry  resembles  that  of 
the  royal  towers,  and  of  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus, 
built  in  A.D.  176  at  Tyrus  in  Gilead.  The  stones 
average  3J  ft.  in  height,  but  on  the  S.  wall  a 
'  master  course '  7  ft.  high  runs  W.  for  600  ft.  from 
the  S.E.  angle.  The  longest  stones  measure  24 
and  39  ft.  The  whole  of  this  masonry  is  dressed 
smooth  on  face  and  draft,  excepting  at  the  base  of 
the  W.  wall  for  20  ft.,  under  an  ancient  pavement 
near  the  TyropcEon  Bridge,  and  on  the  E.  waU  N. 
of  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  head  of  a  cross 
valley  exLsts  inside  the  wall.  Probably,  In  these 
cases,  the  rough-faced  stones  were  never  visible 
above  the  surface.  On  the  E.  wall,  at  the  base, 
are  masons'  marks  in  red  paint,  and  two  or  three 
Phocn.  letters  which  have  forms  of  a  late  period. 
The  TyToj>a>on  Bridge,  crossing  to  the  upper  city 
from  the  W.  wall  close  to  the  S.,  consistea  of  two 
spans.  Beneath  the  old  pavement  under  the 
bridge  an  older  voussoir  has  been  found,  lying  in  a 
rock  aqueduct,  and  evidently  belonging  to  an  older 
bridge.  The  N.  side  of  the  Haram  is  partly 
bounded  by  the  ^eat  block  of  rock  on  which  the 
citadel  of  Antonia  stooil,  and  east  of  this  the  N. 
wall  presents  none  of  the  original  masonry,  but  ii 
built  in  the  later  Uom.  or  ByzJint.  style.  Nor  is 
there  any  angle  in  the  old  E.  wall  at  this  point. 
The  smooth  ma-sonry  which  occurs  above  the 
drafted  was  built  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian, — 
probably  by  Justinian, — and  the  upper  part  of  the 
rampart   is  Arab    work.      The    original    drafted 

*  Till*  Stloun  tiMcripUon,  now  removed  ftnd  preMrred  la 
fra^iM'iite  \a  the  SUinttoul  MusiMini,  must  not  be  confuted  with 
an  tllt'^'iltlo  text  tn  I'htBn.  ch*nu!t«n  (now  In  the  Hrlt.  Ua«.) 
toiitui  in  tlio  viltHf;e  of  8tlo&m.  Tlie  words  BMh  Baai  hAre  been 
rc*d  CO  the  Uttvr.  &nd  it  nuj  lodloftt«  (ha  rituAtlon  of  am  «f 
Solomon'!  tem|'l«  on  OUt«w 
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masonry  is  attributed  by  de  Voeiii  to  Ilerod  the 
Great — an  opinion  very  generally  accepted ;  and 
no  remains  of  earlier  work  in  tlie  l/aram  are 
known.  Tlie  enclosure  is  an  oblong,  with  right 
angles  on  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  The  S.E.  angle 
measures  92^°.  The  S.  wail  is  92"2  ft.  long,  tlie 
N.  1042  ft.,  the  W.  lUOl  ft.,  and  the  E.  1U42  ft. 
The  area  included  is  aliout  35  acres.  The  Tyropocon 
Bridge  appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  witii  the 
ancient  wall,  and  the  older  voua.soir  may  have 
belonged  to  the  bridge  broken  down  by  I'ompey 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  iv.  2;  Wars,  I.  vii.  2).  In  the  S. 
wall  there  are  two  ancient  gates,  which  answer  to 
the  two  liuldah  Gates  of  the  Mishna  (Middoth 
i.  3) :  they  apjiear  to  have  been  originally  both 
double,  with  two  inner  passages  having  a  total 
width  of  40  ft.  (30  cubits),  the  roofs  supported  by 
great  column.s,  and  jiresenting  Hat  domes.  The 
domes  of  the  W.  gate  remain  intact,  presenting  a 
semi-classic  design  of  colter  pattern,  intertwined 
with  a  >-ine  in  low  relief.  This  work  is  attri- 
buted by  Ferjjuson  the  architect  to  the  time  of 
Herod.  The  lintels  of  the  entrances  were  formed 
by  huge  blocks  18  ft.  span.  The  E.  gate  (now 
called  the  Triple  Gate)  was  altered  later, — probably 
by  Justinian.^and  the  passages  leading  N.  from 
these  gates  seem  probably  also  to  belong  to  this 
later  period.  The  vaults  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
Ijaram  are  also  later  restorations,  but  remains  of 
a  more  ancient  vaulting  are  found,  by  an  ancient 
window,  on  the  E.  wall  in  these  vaults. 

On  the  W.  there  were  four  entrances  to  the 
enclosure,  the  S.  being  at  the  Tyropoeon  Bridge. 
The  ne.xt  is  a  subterranean  gate  with  a  pa.ssage 
leading  up  from  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  third 
was  connected  mth  a  causeway  which  appears  to 
be  ancient,  but  which  is  not  noticed  by  Josephus. 
The  last,  to  the  N.,  is  now  converted  into  a  cistern, 
but  the  original  passage  pierced  the  wall,  and 
belonged  to  a  gate  on  or  near  the  level  of  the 
valley.  These  gates  seem  therefore  to  answer  to 
the  Parbar  or  '  suburb '  gates  of  the  Mishna,  and 
to  the  four  entrances  noticed  by  Jos.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Temple  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  5),  of  which  the 
first  led  to  the  royal  S.  cloister,  the  second  to  the 
suburb  (irpoa.i7T(iop),  the  third  also  to  the  suburb, 
and  the  fourth  to  the  '  other  city,'  by  a  descent  of 
steps  into  the  valley. 

Within  the  IJaram  there  are  no  known  remains 
of  the  ancient  Temple,  except  the  great  rock-cut 
vaults  and  cisterns,  of  which  the  largest  towards 
the  S. — called  the  Great  Sea — is  supported  on  rock 
pillars,  and  capable  of  holding  three  million 
gallons.  On  the  N.  the  scarp  of  Antonia  rises 
30  ft.  above  the  flat  rock  surface  of  the  inner 
court,  and  the  block  of  rock  measures  140  ft.  N. 
and  S.  by  350  ft.  E.  and  W.  The  fosse  to  the  N. 
was  converted  later  (before  A.D.  333)  into  a  'twin 
pool,'  by  walls  and  vaulted  roofs,  and  this  is 
identified  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  with  Bethesda.  In 
A.D.  70,  however,  the  twin  pools  had  probably 
no  existence.  On  the  W.  ^ararn  wall  the  present 
writer,  in  1873,  discovered,  close  to  Antonia,  the 
existence  of  projecting  piers  of  the  ancient  masonry 
above  the  level  of  the  inner  court,  resembling  those 
which  adorn  the  wall  of  the  Hebron  5aram,  which 
consists  of  masonry  like  that  of  the  Jems,  en- 
closure. In  other  parts  the  wall  does  not  reach 
this  level,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  same 
arrangement  existed,  at  the  same  level,  on  the 
other  faces  of  the  enclosure.  These  remains, 
together  with  40  observations  of  the  level  of  the 
rock  surface,  visible  in  tanks  or  vaults,  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  are  the  only  antiquities  known  to 
remain  which  enable  us  to  understand  the  area 
and  position  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  of 
Antonia  as  restored  by  Herod  the  Great. 

Ti.  ThbTemple  Enclosure. —Solomon's  Temple 


(1  K  6,  2  Ch  3 ;  Ant.  vill.  iii.)  was  GO  cubits  long 
E.  and  W.,  20  broad,  and  30  high  (the  cubit,  aa 
measured  at  Siloam,  and  on  the  masonry  of  the 
.lerus.  Param  and  Galila;an  synagogues,  being 
alKjut  IG  in.).  Its  porch  to  the  E.  was  20  cubits 
broad  and  10  cubits  deep.  The  chambers,  on  N.,  S., 
and  W.,  were  built  with  a  wall  set  back  in  stejis,  so 
that  the  interiors  in  the  third  storey  were  7  cubits 
wide,  in  the  second  0  cubit-s,  in  the  first  5  cubits. 
The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  not  stated.  The 
roofs  were  of  cedar,  and  the  interior  gilded  with 
designs  similar  to  the  Bab.  bas-reliefs  of  cherubs 
guarding  palm  trees.  The  whole  structure  and 
style,  in  short,  seems  to  have  resembled  the  art  of 
I'lKcnicia  and  ChaUhca  rather  than  that  of  Egypt. 
The  Temple  appears  to  have  had  an  inner  priests' 
court,  with  bronze  altar,  and  an  outer  i-ourt,  but 
no  measurements  of  these  are  given.*  In  the  later 
account  (2  Ch  3^)  the  height  is  given  as  120  cubits 
(LXX  20  cubits),  and  Jos.  believed  that  Solomon's 
Temple  was  60  cubits  higher  than  the  later  restora- 
tion Dy  Zerub.  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  3).  It  is  possible  that 
the  porch  may  have  formed  a  lofty  pylon  higher 
than  the  Holy  House  itself.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  two  bronze  pillars,  Jachin  and  lioaz,  each 
23  cubits  high  (1  K  7"-'^'),  supported  the  lintel  of 
the  pylon  gate,  or  whether  tliey  stood  outside  aa 
stelse  (the  word  'in'  may  be  rendered  'for,'  v.^'). 
Jos.  gives  the  area  or  Solomon's  enclosure  at 
4  furlongs  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  3),  and  places  the  E. 
cloister  close  to  a  dr.ep  valley  (Ant.  XX.  ix.  7), 
stating  that  Sol.  built  the  E.  wall,  to  which  later 
kings  added  others  (Wars,  V.  v.  I).  But  it  is  not 
clear  how  these  details  could  be  known  when  he 
wrote,  since  he  states  that  Herod  'took  away  the 
ancient  foundations '  (Ant.  XV.  xi.  3),  and  built  the 
cloisters  '  from  the  foundation,'  and  enclosed 
'double  the  area'  (Wars,  I.  xxi.  1).  He  under- 
stands the  Temple  itself  to  have  had  an  n|iper 
storey,  and  gives  the  number  of  chambers  as  3i»  in 
all  (Ant.  VIII.  iii.  2);  but  these  accounts  of  a  build- 
ing destroyed  nearly  seven  centuries  before  his 
time  are  of  less  value  than  his  description  of 
buildings  which  he  had  himself  seen. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  Holy 
House  occupied  the  same  site,  and  was  of  the 
same  length  and  breadth,  in  the  time  of  Herod 
and  of  Solomon.  Jos.  says  that  Zerub.  placed  the 
altar  '  in  the  same  place  where  it  had  formerly 
been  built'  (Ant.  XI.  iv.  1) ;  and  as  to  the  situation 
of  this  building,  he  says  that  '  at  first  the  topmost 
plateau  (t4  avurriTu)  ^''o^^iS'')  barely  sufficed  for 
the  Holy  House  and  the  altar'  (Wars,  v.  v.  1, 
see  Ant.  Vlll.  iii.  9),  whence  it  appears  that  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  was  the  site  selected. 
Herod,  tnough  he  altered  the  enclosure,  did  not 
touch  the  Temple  itself,  which  was  restored  by 
the  priests.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  stated  that  the 
east  door  of  the  Holy  House  was  directly  opposite 
the  summit  of  Olivet  (Midd.  ii.  4 ;  Parah  iii.  9, 
iv.  2 ;  see  Ezk  43'^).  As  regards  the  general 
description  of  the  third  Temple,  the  account  given 
by  Jos.  agrees  with  the  careful  details  of  the 
Jitishna  (Middoth),  but  his  measurements  are 
unreliable — as  In  other  cases  at  Caesarea,  Samaria, 
Masada,  etc. — and  often  contradictory.  He  makes 
the  altar  20  cubits  square  (c.  Apion.  i.  22),  or  else- 
where 50  cubits  ( Wars,  V.  v.  6),  and  the  valleys 
300  to  400  cubits  deep  (Ant.  vill.  iii.  9;  Wars, 
V.  V.  1),  the  real  depth  not  exceeding  160  ft. 
He  speaks  of  stones  40  cubits  long  ana  6  cubits 

*  There  appears  to  have  been  a  '  caxiseway '  or  ascent  by 
step§  to  the  Temple  (1  Ch  2G1S),  perhaps  the  same  described  bj 
Jos.  {Ant.  XV.  xj.  5)  towards  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  wall ;  but  aa 
regards  the  '  ascent '  Cn^v)  in  the  time  of  Sol.  (1  K  lO*.  'iny^n^ 
in  2  Ch  »*),  LXX,  Vulg.,'  Pesh.  render  in  K  (according  to  the 
regular  sense  of  ripi")  and  read  in  Ch, '  the  burnt-offerings  which 
he  offered,"  and  Jos.  follows  this  reading  {Ant.  vol.  vi.  6)     Se« 
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high  (AnC.  XX.  ix.  7;  Wnrs,  V.  v.  1),  a  greatly 
exa^'^'urated  estimate.  Wlieu,  therefore,  he  gives 
the  circumference  of  the  third  Tem])le  a.s  4  fur- 
lon'.'fl*  {Ant.  XV.  xi.  3),  or,  including  Antonia, 
6  furlongs  ( IVars,  VI.  v.  4),  we  must  remember 
that  lie  was  writing  in  Home,  and  merely  estimated 
the  lengths.  Measured  along  the  e.xtant  walls, 
the  area,  including  Antonia,  is  about  8  furlongs 
in  lUl. 

Following  the  description  of  Jos.,  some  authori- 
ties simipose  that  Uerod's  Temple  occupied  a  square 
of  cut)  ft.  side,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  yaram. 
The  objections  to  this  view  are  briefly:  1st,  that 
in  this  case  the  Temple  cannot  have  stood  on  the 
'  topmost  plateau ' ;  '2nd,  that  the  area  noticed  in 
the  Mishna  (5iJ0  cubits  .square)  is  larger ;  3rd, 
that  there  are  no  remains  of  any  walls,  to  E.  and 
N.,  at  the  required  distances,  and  no  break  in  the 
S.  wall  GOO  ft.  from  the  S.W.  angle;  4th,  that 
the  Ophel  wall  joined  the  '  E.  cloister,'  and  has 
been  discovered  abutting  on  the  E.  wall  of  the 
^aram  ;  5th,  that  the  existing  outer  gates  agree 
with  the  descriptions  only  if  the  Temple  Area  is 
supposed  to  coincide  with  the  present  ooundaries 
of  tlie  yarara  ;  6th,  that  unless  placed  on  the  top- 
most plateau,  the  Temple — surrounded  by  courts  at 
various  levels— must  have  required  foundations  30 
to  100  ft.  deep  to  reach  the  kno^vn  levels  of  the 
rock.  The  masonry  was  too  heavy  to  have  been 
simply  founded  on  earth.  These  objections  have 
never  been  answered,  and  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  it  seems  safer  to  depend  on  the  general 
statements  of  Jos.  than  on  his  measurements,  which 
are  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  incidental  remarks. 

In  order  to  study  this  question  by  the  light  of 
recent  o.\]iloration  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  position 
of  Antonia,  that  of  each  angle  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure, and  the  position  of  the  '  topmost  plateau ' 
opposite  the  summit  of  Olivet.  Antonia  is  de- 
scribed [IVar.i,  V.  v.  8)  as  standing  at  the  corner 
of  the  N.  and  W.  cloisters,  on  a  rock  50  cubits 
high,  scarped  on  all  sides :  it  had  four  corner 
towers,  and  a  large  inner  space  with  courts,  baths, 
and  places  for  camjis.  A  ditch  and  valley  pro- 
tected the  towers  outside  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
{Ant.  XIV.  iv.  2).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  ditch  as 
60  ft.  deep  and  250  ft.  broa<l  (see  Wars,  I.  vii.  3, 
V.  iv.  2).  Cloisters  joined  Antonia  to  the  Temple 
{Wars,  11.  xvi.  5,  6),  and  the  rock  hid  the  Temple 
on  the  N.  {Wars,  v.  v.  8),  looking  down  on  the 
courts  ( War.i,  v.  ix.  2,  VI.  i.  5,  ii.  5,  9) :  when  it 
was  taken,  immediate  access  was  obtained  to  the 
flat  courts  and  to  the  inner  Temple  ( ll'ars,  VI. 
iii.  7).  The  area  of  Antonia  seems  to  have  formed 
a  projection  on  the  N.W.,  so  that  when  it  was 
destroyed  the  Temple  enclosure  itself  became  a 
quadrangle  {T(Tpdyufoi>,  ff'ars,  VI.  v.  4).  There 
is  only  one  existing  site  which  answers  to  such 
a  description — namely,  the  block  of  rock  already 
described  at  the  N.AV\  angle  of  the  present  tlaram. 
This  rock  overlooks  all  the  interior,  and  rises  "20 
ft.  higher  than  the  .Sakhrah  or  holy  'rock,'  which 
is  the  highest  point  within  the  I,laram.  The  o\iter 
fo.sso  is  also  traceable,  separating  this  site  from 
Be/ctha.  The  rock  thus  su|iporting  the  modern 
barracks  is  therefore  identilicd,  on  all  recent  plans, 
with  Antonia — the  older  liaris  or  Uirah  of  the  time 
of  the  lla.smona-ans  and  of  Nehciniah.  It  follows 
that  the  W.  wall  throughout  may  bo  regardcil  as 
belonging  to  the  enclosure  of  Antonia  and  of  the 
Temiile  in  the  time  of  Ilorod.  The  S.W.  angle  is 
generally  agrceil  to  be  that  of  Herod's  Temple; 
and  as  regards  the  S.K.,  .Jos.  {f\'(trs,  V.  iv.  2) 
clearly  states  that  the  t)phel  wall  joined  the  '  K. 
cloister'  of   the  Temple,   so  that  all   the    E.   wall 

*  If  lli'rml'a  Ti-iniilo  enclosure  wu  double  that  of  Sol.,  It  is 
maiiiffstly  ini|MMMiblo  that  both  muasurcd  four  furlongs  Ui  cir* 
"uuilLTvuce  (see  references  in  text.) 


appears  also  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Herod,  since 
the  junction  with  the  Ophel  wall  has  been  deter- 
mined by  excavation.  The  N.E.  an^'le  remains 
in  doubt;  for,  as  above  noticed,  the  N.  wall,  east 
of  the  Antonia  rock,  is  not  of  the  same  masonry 
with  the  others,  while  the  cisterns  inside  this  jiirt 
of  the  yaram  are  not  rock-cut,  but  are  built  of 
masonry  very  late  in  character.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  part  of  the  area  is  modern,  and  that  the 
old  N.  wall  of  the  Temple  ran  E.  and  W.  on  the 
line  of  the  present  N.  wall  of  the  platform,  where 
remains  of  ancient  buttresses  have  been  found. 
The  N.E.  jiart  of  the  yaram  is  crossed  by  a  valley, 
running  into  the  Kidron,  which  has  been  tilled 
in  with  earth,  but  which,  in  A.D.  70,  may  have 
bounded  the  Temple  on  the  N.,  and  the  inner 
court  of  Antonia  on  the  E.  A  gate  called  Tadi 
led,  by  an  underground  passage,  out  of  the  Temple 
on  this  side. 

As  regards  the  '  topmost  plateau,'  the  rock  below 
Antonia,  on  the  S.,  is  visible  over  a  considerable 
area  at  a  level  about  2430  ft.  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  has  been  artiiicially  cut  down  to  form 
a  flat  surface.  Farther  S.  E.  it  rises,  in  the  Sakhrah 
itself,  to  a  height  of  2440  ft.,  but  under  the 
platform  which  surrounds  the  Sakhrah  its  height 
nowhere  exceeds  2432  ft.  About  twenty  ob- 
servations have  been  made,  which  concur  in  show- 
ing a  flat  plateau  at  this  level,  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  l.laram.  The  slope  to  the  W. 
is  very  steep,  the  rock  falling  to  an  average  level 
of  2350  ft.  at  the  base  of  the  W.  outer  wall.  The 
sloi)e  to  the  E.  is  also  steep,  though  not  equal  to 
that  on  the  W.  On  the  S.  the  plateau  narrows 
to  a  long  spur,  which  sinks  towards  Siloaiu.  It 
is  evident  that  a  building  surrounded  by  terraced 
courts,  at  various  lower  levels,  can  well  be  fltted 
to  the  ground  only  if  its  highest  floor  level  is 
placed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau  now 
ascertained  to  exist,  as  above  described.  If,  more- 
over, a  line  be  drawn  E.,  at  ri/;ht  angles  to  the 
W.  wall  of  the  yarara,  and  through  the  Sakhrah 
rock,  it  will  be  found  to  cut  the  summit  of  Olivet 
immediately  N.  of  the  present  Church  of  the 
Ascension.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Temple 
be  i)laced  farther  to  the  S.W.  (as  proposed  by 
those  who  accejit  the  measurements  given  by  Jos.), 
not  only  can  no  line  be  so  drawn,  but  the  f  emple 
is  made  to  stand  on  the  narrower  and  lower  part 
of  the  spur,  and  its  foundations  would  rest  on 
the  steep  W.  sloiies,  here  fallinfj  90  ft.  below 
the  crest  of  the  spur.  These  various  considera- 
tions seem,  therefore,  all  to  point  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sakhrah  as  marking  the  site  of  the  Holy 
House  itself. 

I'laced  in  such  a  position,  it  ^viII  be  fonnd  that 
the  levels  of  the  courts,  as  descriltd  in  the  Mishna 
and  by  Jos.,  agree  throughout  with  the  actuaj 
levels.  In  no  part  does  tlie  rock  rise  or  fall  so 
03  to  render  it  necessary  to  supiKjse  foundations  of 
more  than  2  or  3  ft.  The  SaKlirah  itself  may  be 
that  'stone  of  foundation'  (Ehcn  hwsh-ShUhiynh) 
which  supported  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  world  (.Mishna,  Jotwi 
V.  3,  Tamiil  i.  1)  sealing  the  mouth  of  the  abyss 
— a  legend  which  still  attaches  to  the  Sakhrah 
and  its  cave.  Under  the  altar  there  wa-s  no  hollow 
place  (Talm.  IJab.  Zehahim  5S(i),  anil  its  position 
would  agree  with  a  part  of  the  yaram  where 
there  are  no  vaults.  The  gate  Tadi  or  'hiding' 
(Midilotk  i.  3)  was  reached  by  an  underground 
passage  from  tlie  N.  side  of  the  i'lner  cloister, 
and  remains  of  such  a  juvssage  exint  N.  of  the 
Sakhrah.  On  the  S.  siao  was  the  Chamlwr  ol 
the  Draw-well,  and  on  this  side  there  Is  an  existing 
lank  in  the  required  |K)sitioii.  The  Altar  Court 
was  6  ciibil.s  lower  than  the  fl(K>r  of  ti>i>  Tcmplt 
(or  at  a  level  of  alniut  "2432  ft.  above  the  MeJiter.), 
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and  tlie  <rreat  Court  of  vhe  Women,  farther  E., 
was  ii;.'ain  7A  cubits  lower  (or  about  242"2  ft.  above 
llie  saiiic  (latum),  but  on  the  S.  and  N.  the  Altar 
Court  was  only  5  cubits  above  the  outer  level, 
wliich  would  therefore  be  about  242(i  ft.  above 
the  datum — these  levels  depending  on  the  number 
of  steji.i,  each  half  a  cubit  high,  noticed  in  tlio 
Mi.shna  (jUiVWo^A)  and  by  Jos.  ( ITars,  v.  v.).  On 
applying  the  plan  to  the  ground  it  is  found  that, 
in  each  ca.se,  the  levels  so  obtained  agree  exactly 
with  the  actual  levels,  as  shown  by  the  present 
author  in  1879  (Condor's  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 
last  chapter). 

The  details  given  in  the  Mishna  (Middotk) 
suffice  to  enable  us  to  draw  a  block  plan  of  Herod's 
Temple.  The  exact  arrangements  of  the  gateways 
and  cloisters  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  tfie 
enclosure,  which  is  said  to  have  been  500  cubits 
square,  surrounded  the  inner  courts,  which  no 
Gentile  might  enter.  The  Priests'  Court,  which 
surrounded  the  Holy  House,  and  included  the 
great  altar  to  its  east,  measured  135  cubits  N. 
and  S.  by  137  E.  and  W.  On  the  E.  was  tlie 
great  gate  Nicanor,  leading  to  the  'Court  of  the 
Women,'  which  was  13i5  cubits  square.  Between 
this  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests  a  narrow  plat- 
form (11  cubits  wide),  having  beneath  it  (Midd. 
ii.  6)  chambers  opening  into  the  '  Women's  Court,' 
was  called  the  '  Court  of  Isr.,'  and  reserved  for  men 
only,  who  formed  a  representative  congregation 
of  Israel.  The  women  were  confined  to  galleries 
in  the  Women's  Court,  which  was  the  general 
meeting-place  of  the  Jews.  Immediately  outside 
these  courts  a  fence  (soreg)  surrounded  the  Temple, 
and  inscriptions  in  Gr.  (one  of  which  has  been 
recovered)  forbade  any  Gentile  to  enter  on  pain 
of  death.  The  Holy  House  itself  (hekal)  in- 
cluded a  porch  (aula)  and  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  latter  was  20  cubits  square,  and  the  Holy 
Place  40  cubits  long  by  20  broad  (as  in  Solomon's 
Temple).  The  porch  was  100  cubits  broad  N.  and 
S.,  and  the  total  length  of  the  building  was  100 
cubits  E.  and  W.,  the  breadth  of  the  main  part 
being  70  cubits,  including  the  chambers  to  N.,  S., 
and  E. ,  and  the  outer  gallery  [impluviuin]  be5'ond 
them  on  N.  and  S.  The  height  of  the  porch  was 
100  cubits,  and  that  of  the  main  building  45  cubits 
with  a  flat  roof.  A  second  storey  appears  to  have 
existed,  above  the  Holy  Place  and  Holy  of  Holies, 
its  roof  100  cubits  from  the  ground.  The  gTeat 
gate  of  the  porch  was  20  cuhits  broad  and  40 
cubits  high,  and  over  it  were  five  oak  beams  to 
which  apparently  the  golden  vine  was  nailed. 
There  were  apparently  two  veils — one  to  the  outer 
gate,  one  to  the  doonvay  of  the  Holy  Place,  and 
these  were  annually  renewed.  The  surrounding 
chambers,  in  three  storeys,  numbered  38  in  all. 
A  stairway  in  the  impluvium,  on  the  N.,  led  to 
the  roofs.  Twelve  steps  led  down,  on  the  E.,  to 
the  Priests'  Court.  In  this  stood  the  altar,  of 
rubble  and  mortar,  32  cubits  square  at  the  founda- 
tion, which  was  1  cubit  high.  The  main  part 
above  was  30  cubits  square  and  5  cubits  high  ; 
the  hearth  was  28  cubits  square  ;  the  total  height 
of  the  altar  was  10  cubits,  with  four  '  horns '  at 
the  angles.  The  sloping  ascent  on  the  S.  was 
16  cubits  broad  and  32  cubits  long,  leading  to  the 
foot  of  the  hearth.  The  Court  of  the  Priests  had 
three  gates  to  the  N.  and  three  to  the  S.  The 
E.  gate  on  the  N.  was  called  Nitzotz,  and  had 
an  exhedra,  the  N.W.  gate  Moked  had  fo\ir  cham- 
bers at  the  sides,  where  the  Temple  guard  of 
priests  kept  watch.  An  underground  passage  led 
K.  to  Tadi,  the  gate  near  Antonia,  and  also  to 
the  latrines.  On  the  S.  the  W.  gate  was  named 
Aptinas,  or,  otherwise,  the  Water  Gate,  tJie  two 
otners  being  the  Gate  of  the  Ollering  and  the 
Gate  of  Flaming.     On  the  E.  15  steps  led  down 


from  the  great  gate  Nicanor  to  the  Wi)men'» 
Court.  These  gates  were  Hanked  by  chambers, — 
those  for  salt.  Tor  the  high  ])riest's  bath  and  foi 
washing,  beinj;  on  the  N.;  those  for  wood,  for  the 
drawwell  ana  the  'Chamber  of  Hewn  Stone' 
where  the  Sanhedrin  sat,  being  on  the  S.  of  the 
Priest-s'  Court.  The  four  chambers  of  Moked  were 
for  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  (on  S.W.),  for 
the  shewbrcad  (on  S.E. ),  for  the  stones  of  the  old 
altar  taken  down  by  Judas  Maccaba'us  (on  N.E.), 
and  for  washing,  with  a  descent  to  the  north 
passage.  In  the  corners  of  the  Women's  Court 
were  four  chambers, — that  of  the  Nazirites  on  S.E., 
that  where  the  wood  for  the  altar  was  kept  on 
N.E.,  that  of  the  lepers  on  N.W.,  and  that  for 
oil  on  the  S.W.  I'he  two  chambers  flanking 
Nicanor  were  for  the  vestment  keeper  and  the 
pancake  maker.  Musical  instruments  were  kept 
in  the  chambers  under  tlie  narrow  walk  called  the 
'  Court  of  Isr.,'  which  was  divided  from  the  Priests' 
Court  by  a  railing,  near  which  was  a  pulpit  whence 
they  addressed  tlie  people.  The  Court  of  Isr.  was 
apparently  2J  cubits  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
Priests'  Court.  The  sorei;  was  reached  by  three 
gates,  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  of  the  ^\^olnen'8 
Court,  and  was  a  lattice-work  fence.  The  limit 
of  500  cubits  square  was  marked  by  the  /c/tel 
( '  rampart '  or  '  terrace '),  which  was  10  cubits  wide, 
and  reached  apparently  by  other  steps  ( Wars,  v. 
V.  2).  The  gates  of  the  outer  walls  (or  '  Mountain 
of  the  House  '),  namely,  the  two  Huldah  Gates  on 
the  S.,  the  Parbar  Gates  and  Kipunos  ('descent') 
on  the  W.,  with  Tadi  on  the  N.,  have  been  already 
noticed.  On  the  E.  was  the  gate  Shushan,  the 
position  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  outer  cloisters, 
aloni;  the  rampart  walls,  were  double  except  on 
the  S. ,  where  the  royal  cloister  is  described  by 
Jo.s.  as  having  three  walks,  with  162  pillars,  e.acli 
about  6  ft.  in  <liameter  {A7>t.  XV.  xi.  5).  The 
walks  were  30  ft.,  45  ft.,  and  30  ft.  wide,  and 
this  measurement  (in  Gr.  ft.)  agrees  closely  with 
the  width  and  position  of  the  existing  Tyropccon 
Bridge,  which  has  a  breadth  of  50  ft.,  ancl  an  arch 
41  ft.  0  in.  span.  The  pillars  as  described  are  of 
about  the  size  of  those  still  standing  in  the  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  Double  (or  W.  Huldah)  Gate,  and 
the  epistylia  would  have  been  about  22  ft. — the 
cloister  stretching  to  the  present  S.E.  angle  of 
the  yaram.  This  gives  a  very  natural  inter- 
columniation  of  2^  diameters.  'The  pillars  were 
27  ft.  high  according  to  Josephus.  These  details, 
taken — except  when  otherwise  stated — from  the 
Tract  Midduth  of  the  Mishna,  agree  with  the  more 
general  description  by  Jos.,  except  in  some  eases 
as  regards  measurements,  where  the  account  of 
the  Kabbis — some  of  whom  had  seen  the  Temple 
standing,  and  had  been  able  to  measure  its  niins— 
is  to  be  preferred  to  one  wTitten  in  Italy.  No 
difficultj'  IS  found  in  understanding  this  account, 
or  in  fitting  plan  and  section  to  the  ground,  if  the 
Temple  is  placed  opposite  the  summit  of  Olivet, 
on  the  'topmo.st  plateau'  of  the  hill. 

VII.  Modern  Jerusalem. — Within  the  last 
twenty  years  Jerus.  has  so  largely  increased  in  size 
and  population,  on  account  of  Jewish  and  European 
settlers  building  houses  outside  the  walls,  that 
the  most  recent  plans  give  little  idea  of  the  city. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  is  covered  with  houses,  and 
a  considerable  suburb  has  sprung  up  N.  of  the 
Damascus  Gate.  On  the  W.  the  Jewish  cottages 
stretch  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(in  the  W.  wall),  and  many  ^-illas,  standing  in 
gardens,  reach  from  W.  of  the  Russian  hospice 
to  the  vicinity  of  Birket  Mamilla.  On  the  S 
other  houses,  and  a  German  settlement,  stand  ok 
the  high  ground  S.  of  the  Hinnom  Valley.  On 
the  S.W.  is  the  railway  station.  The  population 
has  increased  from  20,000  souls  (including  Chrw- 
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tians,  Moslems,  and  8000  Jews)  to  between  40,000 
and  50,000  souls,  the  Jews  having  increased  to 
about  30,000  in  all.  In  1838  there  were  only  3000 
Jews  in  the  city.  It  is  beyond  the  present  purpose 
to  describe  the  modern  city  (see  Baedeker's  Guide), 
but  the  above-mentioned  changes  are  too  remark- 
able to  pass  unnoticed. 

LiTBHATVRK.— The  lit.  of  the  subject  woald  form  a  vol.  bj- 
it8t:lf,  liut  the  pro;;res9  of  Bcientiflc  Btudy  lias  rendered  obsolete 
most  of-  the  works  written  before  A.l).  1833.  The  generally 
accepted  views  as  to  the  topography,  which  have  been  given 
above,  are  substantially  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  Dr. 
E.  KoliinsoD  (BHP,  1838  and  1852,  2nd  ed.  8  vols.  1856).  The 
work  of  Sir  0.  Warren,  and  of  the  present  writer,  down  to  1883, 
U  detailed  in  the  Jerus.  vol.  of  5H'/*.  The  later  explorations, 
to  I6!l8,  are  detailed  in  PKySl,  1883-88,  and  in  Bliss  and  Dickie's 
Excamtiani  at  Jeruaaletn.  1808.  The  Ord.  Surv.  Notes  by  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  1866,  give  valuable  accounts  of  the  antiquities 
then  known.  The  works  of  de  VogiJ6  (E'jliset  de  la  Terre 
Sainte,  1860,  and  Le  Temple  de  Jerug.  18t>3)  are  standard 
authorities  for  the  later  periods.  The  Uyzant.  and  12th  cent, 
topography  is  to  be  studied  in  the  series  issued  by  the  Pal. 
Pilgrims  Text*  Soc.,  esp.  in  the  valuable  tract,  dating  after 
A.D.  1187,  called  La  Citez  de  Jhm^usal^n.  It  is  also  discussed 
In  5ir/*.  The  views  advocated  by  Sir  O.  W.  Wilson  are  de- 
tailed In  Smith's  DB^.  The  mo<iem  city  la  fullv  described  by 
Dr.  A.  Socin  in  Baedeker's  Ilaiuiltook  to  Pal.  and  Syria. 

Without  reference  to  these  leading  works  the  student  will  be 
unable  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  views  of  the 
chief  authorities,  and  the  extant  buildings ;  but  famiUarity 
with  these,  and  with  Jos.  and  the  Mibhna,  will  be  found 
eutticient,  without  reference  to  obsolete  theories  or  to  popular 
works.  A  valuable  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the  Talm.  accounts 
of  the  Temple  hafl  been  published  by  the  PUF  in  1886,  repre- 
Mnling  the  labours  of  Dr.  T.  Chaplin  for  many  years  in  Jerus. 
itfielf.  The  architectural  history  of  the  Qaram,  by  the  present 
author,  is  detailed  in  Tent  Work  in  Pat.,  and  the  "full  details  of 
the  Temple  In  Bonder's  Uandbook  to  the  Bible,  1878.  Recent 
discoveries  have  not,  in  any  instance,  upset  the  conclusions 
therein  urged,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  alTorded  unexpected 
support  to  those  conclusions,  as  shown  in  this  brief  account  of 
Che  Uoly  City.  C.  R.  CONDER. 

JERDSHA  (K?*!-!;  2  K  15»»=JERUSHAH  r^\T 
2  Ch  27',  '  possession  '  or  'possessed'). — Mother  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah.  Her  father's  name  is 
given  as  Zadok. 

JESHAIAH  (n:!,'Bl-,  vrvs";  'salvation  of  J").— 1. 
A  grandson  of  Zerutbabel,  1  Ch  3"'.  2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jeduthun,  1  Ch  25'-".  3.  A  Levite,  the 
ancestor  of  one  of  David's  treasurers,  1  Ch  26*°. 
i.  The  chief  of  the  B0n6-Elam  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  Ezr  8'.  5.  Chief  of  the  Merarites  in  time 
of  Ezra,  Ezr  8".     6.  A  Benjamite,  Neh  11'.    See 

GENEALOay. 

JESHANAH  (nj?»;). — A  town,  named  along  -with 
Bethel,  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  2  Cli  13'*. 
It  is  probably  the  modem  'Am  Sinia,  a  village 
with  a  spring,  about  3;^  miles  north  of  Betliol. 
Sue  StVP  vol.  ii.  sheet  xiv.  In  1  S  7"  we  ought 
also  (so  Wellh.,  Driver,  Klosterm.,  Kittel,  Budde) 
to  read  Jeshanah  for  MT  Sken  (ja'Ci).  See  Shen. 
Probably  the  same  place  is  meant  by  the  Isanoj 
(^  'laivas)  of  Josephus  {Ant.  XIV.  xv.  12),  where 
Herod  the  Great  defeated  the  troops  of  Antigonus. 

C.  K.  CONDER. 

JESHARELAH See  Asharelah. 

JESHEBEAB  (Dijny;).— A  Levite,  the  head  of  the 
14th  course,  1  Ch'24".  B  of  the  LXX  strangely 
enough  omits  the  name,  although  thereby  the 
whole  number  of  courses  is  reduced  to  twenty- 
three.  A  has  'Iir^doX,  Vulg.  Isbnah.  Kittel  (see 
SBOT,  ail  luc.)  thinks  that  aversion  to  a  name 
compounded  with  -banl  accounts  for  its  elimination 
In  B.    See  also  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Nainet,  24. 

JESHER  (■y^;  'uprightness').— A  son  of  Caleb, 
1  Ch  2'".  i'he  'LxX  luiaap  would  lead  us  to 
expect  an  o  in  the  first  syllable  (cf.  notes  of  Kittel 
In  SHOT,  and  Baer). 

JESHIMON.— This   word   occurs   with  def.  art. 


(jO'?»'n)  in  Nu  21»  23=«,  1  S  23i»- «  2G'- »  '  Jeshimon 
AV,  'desert'  KV  in  all.  A  similar  variation  is 
found  in  the  renderings  of  LXX  and  Vulgate. 
The  latter  translates  by  desertum  and  solUudo 
except  in  1  S  23^,  where  it  has  Jeskimon.  The 
LXX  renders  it  in  Samuel  by  tov  'Itaaaiixoi  {Eltffa... 
is  a  variant  in  A),  but  in  Numbers  by  fpTj^os  with 
the  def.  article.  The  Targums  have  po'i?'  n-D  in 
Numbers  (nio-e"  n-3  Nu  23^  Targ.  Jon.),  but  in 
Samuel  po's" ;  Syr.  has  jid-pn  tnrou''hout.  Tlie 
word  also  occurs  in  7  places  in  parallelism  with 
midhbnr,  which  always  in  these  passages  has  the 
def.  art.  (except  in  Dt  32'"),  while  jeshimon  is 
without  it.  In  Dt  32"',  Ps  68'  '78«  106"  the  word 
is  used  of  the  land  through  which  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  on  their  way  to  Canaan,  and  there 
may  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  it  in  the  other  three 
places,  Ps  107^  Is  43'"- «>.  RV  deviates  from  its 
uniform  rendering  of  this  ■word  by  '  desert '  in  Dt 
32'°,  I's  68',  where  with  AV  it  has  'wilderness.' 
Though  in  these  passages  no  distinction  be- 
tween midlibar  and  jeshimon  is  dranTi,  yet  there 
is  a  dilVerence  in  meaning  ;  midhbar  *  is  strictly  a 
place  where  cattle  are  driven  (conip.  the  German 
'Trift'  and  'treiben'),  the  uncultivated  region 
where  pasturage  (though  scanty  in  parts)  may  be 
found  ;  jeshimon  is  the  desolate  waste  without 
water  or  vegetation. 

Some  particular  region  of  this  character  seems 
indicated  both  in  Numbers  and  Samuel,  and,  as  in 
1  S  23'-'^  26^  Ziph  and  Maon  (places  identified  as 
being  a  few  ndles  to  the  south  of  Hebron)  are 
mentioned  as  being  in  its  vicinity,  a  tract  of  land 
to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  seems  here  indicatetl. 
The  eastern  slopes  of  Judah  are  called  (Jos  15'^') 
the  wilderness,  and,  though  the  cities  there  men- 
tioned show  that  the  land  was  not  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  fewness  of  tliem  (compare  the  number 
six  with  the  numbers  of  cities  in  other  parts  of 
Judah)  is  evidence  of  its  barrenness.  Though 
containing  some  fertile  spots  (as  En-gcdi),  the 
region  as  a  whole  may  well  be  called  Jeshimon,  for 
to  its  character  as  a  tiesolate  waste  many  travellers 
bear  witness.  (For  the  descriptions  of  Robinson 
and  other  travellers,  see  Ritter,  Comp.  Geog,  of  Pal. 
iii.  108  ff.  ;  and  cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  312). 
The  traveller  descending  these  slopes  from  the 
cities  of  the  hill-country  first  pa.sses  through  the 
pasture  ground  (the  midhbar)iB  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ziph  and  Maon  (the  wilderness  of  Maon,  1  S  23", 
of  Ziph,  20'),  and  at  length  reaches  the  desolate 
waste  (Jeshimon)  by  the  Dead  Sea.  This  tract  of 
land  may  be  referred  to  in  Numbers,  as  it  would 
be  visilile  from  the  highlands  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
but  1  lillniann  takes  Jeshimon  to  be  that  jiart  of  the 
Arabali  to  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  in  which  Beth-jeshimoth  (the  only  place 
bearing  a  similar  name)  is  situate.  (See  his  Comm. 
on  Nu21"  ;  and  cf.  art.  Betii-jesiiimoth). 

From  the  words  of  1  S  23'"  '  the  wilderness  of 
Maon,  in  the  Arabah,  on  the  south  of  the  desert' 
(Jeshimon),  it  seems  that  the  term  Arabah,  which 
'  is  applied  to  at  least  a  portion  of  the  great  valley 
whicli  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  into  the 
Jordanic  ba-sin '  (see  art.  Araiuii,  vol.  i.  p.  13t<*), 
here  includes  that  portion  of  the  valley  in  whicli 
the  Dead  Sea  is  situated.  A.  T.  CUAPMAN. 

JESHISHAI  (X-t;  'old,'  '  venerable'?). —  The 
epoiiym  of  a  Gadite  family,  1  Ch  6".  See  Gene- 
alogy. 

•  AV  render*  thla  word  generally  by  '  wilderness,*  hut  In  12 
places  has  'descrU*  KV  has  altered  these  into  'wilderness 
except  In  HI  Si'",  Job«4».  Kx  18'  «  is  an  Instance  of  AV  Iwine 
nit-l- .iihng  in  some  words  of  frequent  occurrence  (sec  R'-viscrs^ 
I'r.  :  I  ■  1  The  reftilrr  of  AV  would  s»ipi>o«c  that  the  original  ol 
'  >1. ,-,.  r:  III  V.3  was  dilTerenl  from  that  of  '  wildenicsa '  In  rv.'-«j 
but  i'ii>y/i/Mtr  is  the  Heb.  etiuivalent  of  both,  which  la  LndicatM 
by  Uie  uliange  to  '  wlMamcM '  In  KV. 
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JESHOHAIAH  (i.ijW-).— The  eponym  of  a  SLmeon- 
Ito  family,  1  Ch  i".     See  GENEALOGY. 

JE8HDA  (yie':  'J'  is  salvation'  or  'J'  is  opulence ' 
[see  Ox/.  Bcb.  Lex.],  'Ii/croOs),  another  form  of 
Joshua,  is  used  of — 1.  Joshua  tlie  son  of  Nun  once 
only  (N'eh  8").  2.  The  head  of  the  ninth  course  of 
priests  (ICh  24").  AV  has  Jesliuah.  3,  A  Lovite 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  the  free-will  otlorings  (2  Ch  31"). 
4.  A  man  of  the  house  of  Pahath-moab  whose  de- 
scendants returned  with  Zembbabel  (Ezr  2*  'IijiroCe, 
Nell  7").  This  J.  is  perhaps  identical  with  No.  2 
above.  5.  A  Leriticaf  house  or  its  successive  heads 
in  the  times  of  Zerub.,  Ezra,  and  Neliemiah.  J.  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the 
temple  (Ezr  3*),  the  explanation  of  the  law  to  the 
peoi)le  (Neh  8',  cf.  9^'-),  and  the  sealing  of  the  cove- 
nant ( 10»).  Cf .  also  Ezr  2^°  8",  Neh  7"  12»-  ■<  'It/ctou. 
6.  The  high  priest  who  along  with  Zerub.  headed 
tlie  first  band  of  exiles  that  returned.  In  Ezr  uud 
Nell  he  is  called  Jeshua  {]i't>:),  in  Hag  and  Zee 
Joshua  (l-f'i'i;).  His  grandfather  Seraiah,  who  was 
high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jems., 
was  executed  at  Kiblah  by  Nebuch.,  and  his  father 
Jehozadak  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where  J. 
was  probably  born  (2  K  25"^-,  1  Ch  6'° ;  see,  how- 
ever, Kosters,  Het  herstel  v.  Isr.  48f.).  On  the 
arrival  of  the  caravan  at  Jerus.,  J.  naturally  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  erection  of  the  altar  of 
bumt-oli'ering  and  the  laying  of  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Ezr  3^*),  in  Hag  and  Zee  he  is 
frequently  coupled  with  Zerub.  after  these  pro- 
phets had  begun  to  stimulate  the  people  to  under- 
take building  operations  in  earnest  (Hag  !'•  '-• ", 
Zee  S'"''  6'°-  ") ;  lie  supplies  a  figure  to  the  imagery 
of  the  latter  prophet  (Zee  3'"),  and  even  receives 
a  crown  at  his  hands  (&'"•).  He  is  eulogized  in 
Sir  49".  For  further  details  see  Zechariah, 
Zeuubbabel,  and  refer  to  the  Literature  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  article.  J.  A.  Selbik. 

JESHUA  (yis*:).— A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
Neh  U".  The  site  is  possibly  at  the  ruin  Sdiri 
west  of  Tdl  Arad  and  south  of  'Attir,  as  Beer- 
sbeba  is  mentioned  with  it.  See  PEF  Mem.  iii. 
409  f.  Jeshua  of  Neh  11"  appears  to  correspond 
to  Shema  (wh.  see)  of  Joa  IS*"  19*  (?).  See  Dillm. 
ad  loc.  C.  R.  CONDEB. 

JESHURDN  (\iti')  occurs  four  times  in  OT  as 
a  designation  for  Israel  (Dt  32"  2,?fi-  *>,  Is  44'). 
Gesenius  at  one  time  held  that  pis';  was  a  shorter 
form  of  p^N-iy:  (Cod.  Gr.,  Ven.  'lo-patXicr/cos),  a  dimin. 
of  ^V)f.  (Israel),  while  at  the  same  time  there  might 
be  an  allusion  to  the  idea  of  rectitude  or  upriglit- 
ness  contained  in  the  root  if*;.  Latterly  he  adopted 
a  derivation  simply  from  this  last  root,  making  J. 
=  the  rightecrus  little  people.  The  same  derivation 
is  accepted  by  Reuss  and  Comill,  the  latter  of 
whom  (with  Cheyne)  finds  light  thrown  upon  the 
meaniug  of  J.  by  the  references  in  OT  to  the 
'Book  of  Jashar,'  where  Jashar  ('the  upright') 
may  be  a  name  for  Israel.  (Cf.  Nu  23'°  '  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,'  in  which  D'lfi; 
'  righteous '  seems  to  allude  to  Sx-;^:  of  the  preceding 
clause).  The  Sept.  in  aU  the  four  passages  cited 
above,  renders  J.  by  iryairrnxivo^  ('  beloved ').  Jerome 
has  dilectus  in  Dt  32",  but  elsewhere  rectissi/niis, 
corresponding  to  eiOvt  or  euSwaros  of  Aq.  Symm.  and 
Theoa.,  who  manifestly  connect  J.  with  the  root 
i^;.  Delitzsch  {Is.'  ii.  189)  admits  that  pt?;  is  a 
secondary  form  of  ly;,  but  declines  to  regaro  it  as 
a  diminutive,  because  a  '  diminutive  of  affection 
corresponds  little  to  the  language  of  di\'ine  love' 
(sic).  In  spite  of  this  dictum,  Schultz'  explana- 
tion of  J.  as  'a  pet  name  from  if*; '  seems  a 
peculiarly  happy  one  [OT  TAeol.  ii.  29 n.).    Driver 


(Dt  32")  agrees  with  Dillmann  that  J.  is  a  poetical 
title  of  Israel,  pointing  allusively  to  Sij-iif:  but 
derived  from  ■!»•;,  and  accordinglj'  designating  the 
nation  under  its  ideal  character  (cf.  Ex  19*,  Dt  14' 
etc.)  as  '  the  upright  one.'  J.  A.  Selbik. 

JESIAS  (B  'Etriaj,  A  •Utratat,  AV  Josias),  1  Es  8". 
—In  Ezr  8'  Jeshaiah. 

JESIMIEL  (Sn?-!?;).— The  eponym  of  a  Simeonit« 
family,  1  Ch  4*".    See  Genealogy. 

JESSE  v.  (etj-m.  and  meaning  doubtful ;  perh. 
'wcaltliy,'v'='',Ges.,butsee  Oxf.lIcb.Lcx.;  'ItaaixL). 
— Father  of  David.  As  grandson  of  the  wealthy 
Boaz  (Ru  4"  -',  1  Ch  2",  Mt  1»,  Lk  3»),  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  elders  of  Bethle- 
hem (1  S  16*) ;  but  the  biblical  narrative  is  not  clear 
on  tills  point.  He  is  called  '  the  Bethlulieinite 
1  S  16'- '»  17",  and  'the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah,'  1  S  17".  We  cannot  draw  any  safe  in 
ference  as  to  his  position  from  the  fact  that  liif 
youngest  son  kept  the  sheep,  or  from  the  sinijvle 
present  of  farm  ]iroduce  which  he  sends,  now  to 
the  king  (1  S  10-"),  now  to  the  captain  (1  S  17"). 
The  Targ.  on  2  S  21"  calls  him  'a  weaver  of  the 
veil  of  tne  house  of  the  sanctuary,'  but  that  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  explain  '  .I.aare-oregim.' 
When  first  introduced  into  the  history  (1  S  17", 
on  the  various  exjdaiiations  of  which  see  Wellh.  and 
Driver)  he  is  'an  old  man,'  'stricken  in  j'ears  among 
men,'  and  lie  probably  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  lad  whom  he  had  once  thought 
too  insignificant  to  share  in  the  sacrificial  feast 
(1  S  IG").  In  1  S  '20=»  David  mentions  his  brother 
as  superintending  the  family  sacrifice.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  great  age  of  Jesse,  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  we  Tiave  here  a  survival  of  the  custom 
according  to  which  the  eldest  son  was  the  family 
priest.  We  last  hear  of  Jesse  alive  in  1  S  22^-  *, 
when  David,  mindful  of  his  ancestress  Ruth, 
entrusts  his  parents  to  the  care  of  the  king  of 
Moab.  A  Jewish  tradition  states  that  the  Moabites 
killed  them,  but  1  S  22*  implies  that  they  rejoined 
David  when  he  left  the  cave  of  Adullam. 

There  are  two  slight  difficulties  connected  with 
Jesse's  family,  (a)  According  to  1  S  IG"-  "  17"  he 
had  eight  sons ;  seven  only  are  named  in  the 
genealogy,  1  Ch  2"-".  The  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions  here  insert  '  Eliba  the  seventh '  from 
1  Ch  27",  but  there  we  should  probably  read 
•  Eliab,'  with  the  LXX.  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb.  on  1  S 
17",  2  S  21")  says  that  the  prophet  Nathan,  or 
Jonathan  son  of  Shammah,  was  reckoned  as  ona 
of  his  sons.  (/3)  In  2  S  17"  Abigail  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Nahash ;  accordingly  Jewish  tradition 
(Targ.  on  Ru  4^,  Is  14",  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  in  loc.) 
identifies  Jesse  with  Nahash  ('serpent'),  explaining 
the  double  name  on  the  grouna  that  he  had  no 
other  sin  than  that  original  sin  which  the  old  serpent 
introduced  into  the  world.  Stanley  [Jewish  Ch., 
Lect.  22)  suggests  that  the  same  woman  was  first 
wife  of  Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  and  mother  by 
him  of  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  and  subsequently  wife 
of  Jesse,  and  mother  of  his  sons.  This  theory 
derives  some  slight  support  from  the  friendliness  of 
Nahash  and  his  sons  to  David  (2  S  KP  17"),  and 
also  from  the  genealogy  (1  Ch  2"),  where  Abigail 
and  Zeruiah  are  not  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse, 
but  the  sisters  of  his  sons.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  B^nj-n;  in  2  S  17^*  is,  as  Wellh.  thinks,  a  textual 
error.    See  Nahash. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wliUe  in  his  life- 
time, and  in  the  next  generation,  '  the  son  of 
Jesse '  was  a  contemptuous  epithet  for  David  (cf. 
Jg  9=*,  1  S  22",  Is  7*- °-  '•  '),  and  is  so  used  by  Saul 
(1  S  2ff"-^-"  22'-«),  by  Doeg  (1  S  22»),  by  NabaJ 
(25"),  by  Sheba  (2  S  20'),  and  by  the  ten  tribea 
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(1  K  121''),  yet  the  prophet  Isaiah  (11'")  associates 
one  of  the  most  sublime  Messianic  predictions  with 
the  Slock  (z'.^)  of  Jesse,  'the  root  (-Ti^)  of  Jesse,' 
and  tliis  lionorilic  use  of  the  phrase  passed  to  »ater 
writers,  1  Ch  1U»  29-^  I's  72*\  Ac  IS--. 

N.  J.  D.  WlIlTK. 
JESUS,  the  Gr.  form  ('Itjo-oDs)  of  the  name 
Joshua  (^'.'x^^',)  or  Jeshua  (>?"•:':),  is  employed  as  a 
desiL'uation  of — 1.  Josluia  the  son  of  Xun  (AV 
of  1  .Mac  2'i',  2  Es  T^'.  Sir  4(5',  Ac  7",  He  4',  in  all 
of  which  passages  UV  has  Joshi-a).  2.  Je.shua 
fjoshuaj.  tlie  hisjh  priest  contemporary  with 
Zerulilialifl  (I  Es  .V«-*<-^'!-<«- ■»  (i- '.)'»,  Sir  4i)i-,  where 
both  AV  an<l  KV  have  in  every  instance  JKSI;-). 
3.  The  Levite  { 1  Es  S'^-  *«  S'-a  9*»)  who  in  Ezr  2*'> 
?,"  is  called  Jeslma.  4.  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
(Mc  :i-'  HV,  wliere  AV  has  Jose).  5.  Je.sus,  son  of 
Siracli.    See  Sikach.   6.  7.  See  the  next  two  articles. 

JESUS  CHRIST.**  — 

Mtltiuil  of  l/iiH  iirticU. 

1,   Sl'KVKV   op  CnVItlTIONS. 

A.  I.'XTKnxAr,  coxDiTiosS:  GovERsuBST,  Sects,  iso 

Parties. 
b.  isterxm.  cospitio.vs  :  thb  istits  of  religious 

TUOVailT  ASH  LIFE. 

1.  Goju-Tul  conditions ;  (a)  the  darker  and  (^)  the 

bri;;liter  side  of  contemporary  'Tudaisui. 

2.  The  s|.eeial  seed-plot  of  Christianity. 

8.  The  .Messianic  expectation.    Literature. 
IL  The  Prni.ir  Mimstky. 

A.  PSEI.mi.VARr  /'KRIOD:  from  THE  BaPTISUTO  TBS 

(  ALL  OF  THE  LBADLSU  APOSTLES. 

i.  '1  Ite  lta[itist  and  the  Baptism  ;  (a)  the  Baptist's 
liesitation.  {&)     tlie     Voice    from     Heaven, 
(y)  Apocrypha!  details,  (6)  Synoptic  and  Jo- 
liannean  versions.    Literature, 
H.  The  Teni|»tation. 

Hi.  The  tlrst  disciples  and  the  miracle  at  Csna. 
iv.  'i'lie  lirst  I*assover. 

V.  lietirement    to    Galilee.— The    Svnoptic    Chro- 
noiofrv,  the  Ileaiinj.'  of  ttie  Xobleman's  Son. 

B.  First  Active  on  i  o.vsTRrcTivs  Period:  tbb 

FOUXDI.wa  OF  THE  KlSUIIOH. 

1.  Tliu  tali.  Training',  and  .Mission  of  the  Twelve 

(and  of  tile  Seventy). 
il.  Dilferentiation  of  the  Ministry  of  Jesus  from 

that  of  .lohn  the  liaptist. 
ill.  Preaching;  of  ttie  Kinf^uom. 
Iv.  Tlie  Messianic  Worlis. 
Ktl.  ct  on  the  I'opnlace 


vi.   l'"Il'cct  upon  the  rhahsee.i. 
vii.  'I'lie  Si'it- Revelation  of -Jesus. 


The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

a.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  Its  relation  to  llie  teaching  of  the  Baptist  and  to 

that  of  the  Scribes. 

(2)  It.s  universal  range. 
(8)  Its  method. 

(4)  The  I'araliles. 

(5)  Iiiter[irctation  of  the  Parflbles. 

(0)  The  I'urjiose  of  tcadiii'^' iiy  Parables. 

b.  Contents  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  Tlie  Katherhood  of  Ood. 

(2)  The  Klnjidoin  of  Ond  ;  (I.)  the  name ;  (II.)  the 

meaning;  (ill.)  associations;  (Iv.)  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom:  how  far  supernatural? 
(v.)  present  or  future?  (vl.)  Inward  or  out- 
ward ?  (vli.)  national  or  universal  ? 
(8)  The  Memliers  or  Subjects  of  the  Kinirdoin  ;  (1.) 
coiiilldoiis  of  enlrat'ce;  (li.>  character  of  the 
meiiiber.i;  (111.)  paradoxes  of  Christianity. 

(4)  The  Mi'ssiah:  (1.)  the  Christ;  (II.)  the  Son  of 

Davlil ;  (ill.)  the  Son  of  .Man ;  (It.)  tho  Son 

OfC..Hl. 

(5)  The  Paraclete  and  the  Trl-untty  of  God. 
Literature. 

The  Miracles  of  Jesus, 

(I.)  Ilitf.Mci.t  cliisM.sof  Minicl,.., 
(11.)  Critical  expedients  for  ctinilnating  miracle. 
(111.)  The  evidence  for  the  t^osptd  miracles  In  general. 
(Iv.)  The  qniiilty  of  the  evidence, 
(v.)  Historical  necessity  nf  miracle,*, 
(vl.)  Natural  coricrully  of  miracles. 
(vU,)  The  unex|)laineil  element  in  miracles. 
Literature. 
C    MijiriLR  o«  I Ti.vi.vATi.\a  I'eriod  or  tub  Actitb 
.Vi.yisTRr. 
i.  Theetithuslnsiu  and  fiiliing-away  of  tho  populace. 
11.   Wlileiiini:  breach  with  the  Pharisees, 
til.  Tho  climax  of  faith  among  the  Twelve;    St. 

Peter's  confession. 

••  ropyrioht.  18M,  6.V 


tv.  The  culminating  point  in  the  .MiSi'iouarv  Labours 

of  .lesus. 
V.  Thi-  'i'ransfltruration. 
vi.  The  Propliccies  of  Death  and  Uesurrectiun. 

D.  Close  of  the  a  ctive  I'eriod-.  the  Messusio 

t  'EISIS  /.V  flEtr. 

i.  Tile  so-called  Penean  Ministry, 
il.  The  .Juhunnean  narrative  of  this  period, 
ill.  The  general  character  of  the  teaclilng  of  thl£ 

jieriod. 
Iv.  The  proiihecles  of  Death  and  Kesurrection. 
V.  Signllicance  of  the  Death  of  Jesus. 
Liti-ralnrc. 

E.  TuE  .Vessiaxic  Crisis:  the  TRirnpHAL  Kxtry, 

tub    /.AST    7EACUIXG.    J'ASSIO.V,  HEATU,  llES- 
VKHEC  TIOS,  A  SCESSIOX. 

I.  The  action  and  the  actors;  («)  the  Pojuilace ; 

(*)  the  traitor;  (c)  the  Pharisees;    (rf)   the 
Saildncees  ;  {e)  Pilate.    Literature. 

II.  The  Cll^..^K^logy  of  the  last  week. 

111.  Tile  proplietic  teaching  of  the  last  week. 

Iv.  The  Last  Supper:  (lithe  text  of  Lk  2214-20; 
(2)  relation  of  the  texts  to  each  other  :  (H)  other 
NT  evidence  :  (41  significance  of  the  Eucharist ; 
(.'»  critical  theories.  Literature. 
v.  The  Kesurrection:  (1)  tlie  attestation;  (2)  tho 
sequence  and  scene  of  the  events;  |3)  at- 
tempted  explanations  ;  (4)  the  permanent  sig- 
nificance of  the  Kesurrection. 

vi.  The  Ascension:  (1)  its  leading  Import;   (2)  its 
manner;  (;S)  Its  implications.    Literature. 

III.  Sdpplemkxtal  Matter:  Thk  N.\tivity  akd  iNfASCv. 

I.  The  sources  of  the  narrative. 

II.  The  text  of  Mt  l'«. 

Hi.  The  genealogies.     Literature. 
Iv.  The  census  of  (iuirinlus. 
V.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  Virgin-birth. 

IV.  CoNCLrniNo  Sikvkv:   I'iik  Verdict  of  History. 

A.  Cubist  IX  History. 

1.  Tlie  (hrist  of  tlie  Gospels.    Literature, 
li.  The  Christ  of  tlie  Aimstles 
Hi.  The  l^hrist  of  the  rndiviiled  Church.  Literature 
iv.  The  Clirist  of  Personal  Experience. 

B.  Tbb  I'brsox  of  ihrist. 

i.  Tlie  Problem  as  it  stands, 
li.  .\  Pleasing  portion  of  tlie  Problem. 

C.  TnB  Work  of  ibrist. 

i.  Tlie  place  in  tlie  Cosinical  Order  of  the  ethical 
teJiching  of  Corist. 

II.  The  signincance  of  the  personal    example   of 

Christ  In  regard  to  His  ethical  teaching. 

III.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  redemptive. 
Iv.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  a  revelation. 

V.  Tho  founding  of  the  Church. 
Lives  of  Christ. 

Method. — What  method  is  fittest  for  a  Christian 
writer  to  a^e  in  approachiiis  the  Life  of  Christ  ? 
There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  moment,  on  the 
Continent  perhaps  rather  than  in  Enjiland,  to 
approach  it  from  the  side  of  the  consciousne.«s  of 
Jesus  as  the  Me.ssi.ih.  A  conspicuous  instance  of 
this  wmdd  be  Baldensperjer's  Das  Scllistlnni-usitt- 
sein  Jcsii  (Stras.sburg.  1S88  ;  2nd  od.  1«!)2),  a  work 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  when  it 
first  appeared.  Xo  doubt  such  a  method  has  its 
advantages.  It  places  the  inquiror  at  once  at  tlie 
centre  of  the  position,  and  enables  him  to  look 
down  the  various  roads  by  which  he  will  have  to 
travel.  The  advantage,  however,  is  more  a|i- 
parent  than  real.  It  would  hold  good  only  if  we 
cmUil  be  .sure  of  obtaining  a  far  more  .tdeiiuate 
grasp  of  the  consciou.sness  to  be  investigated  than 
on  any  hyiiothesis  is  likely  to  be  obtained.  On  the 
Christian  hypothesis,  frankly  held,  any  such  grasp 
would  seem  to  be  excluded,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  could  hardly  be  maile  williout  irreverence. 

It  is  on  all  grounds  a  safer  and  sounder,  as  well 
as  a  more  iiiomisiiig  method,  to  adopt  a  course 
which  is  the  opposite  of  this — not  to  work  from 
within  outwards,  but  from  without  inwards;  to 
begin  with  thai  a.spect  of  the  Life  which  is  most 
external,  and  only  when  we  have  realized  this  as 
well  ,as  we  may  to  seek  to  penetrate  deeper,  allow- 
ing the  fact.i  to  suggest  their  own  inner  meaning. 
We  may  then  take  in  certain  sidelights  which 
our  docitments  also  afford  us.  which,  because  they 
come,  ns  it  were,  from  the  side,  are  not  therefore 
le.ss  valuable.  Anil  we  may  finally  streiigth<ii 
our  conclusions  by  following  the  history  some  liltle 
way  into  its  .sequel.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
rfuirifj  .Si'rifeiwT'i  SotiA 
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begin  by  placinj;  ourselves  at  the  standpoint  of 
an  observer,  one  of  those  who  saw  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  in  its  early  stages,  in  its  de- 
velopment, and  to  its  close.  When  that  has  been 
fully  unrolled  before  us,  we  can  draw  upon  oilier 
data  which  are  not  of  this  public  character ; 
and  we  may  further  seek  to  argue  backwards  from 
effects  to  causes. 

Hy  pursuini;  this  method  we  shall  have  the 
advantaije  of  taking  the  facts  in  no  imaginary 
order,  but  in  the  order  of  the  history  it-self.  We 
shall  have  them  disclo.sed  to  us  in  the  .same  sort  of 
seipieuce  in  wliich  they  were  disclosed  to  the  tirst 
generations  of  Christians — a  method  always  ad- 
visable where  it  can  be  had,  and  in  this  instance 
peculiarly  advisable,  becau.se  both  the  origins  and 
the  iiiunecliate  seiiuel  to  the  origins  are  of  extreme 
interest  and  importance. 

We  shall  also  have  the  incidental  advantage  of 
following,  not  only  the  historical  order,  but  the 
critical  order  suggested  by  tlie  doi^uments.  It 
was  natural  that  what  was  transacted  in  pulilic 
should  have  the  fullest  and  the  earliest  attestation  : 
it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  ca.se  that  some  of  the 
details  which  were  most  significant,  just  because 
of  their  private  and  intimate  character,  should 
become  known  only  by  degrees.  This  stale  of 
things  is  reflected  in  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them. 
The  common  matter  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
also  the  most  public  matter.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  what  is  peculiar  to  a  single  Gospel  is 
by  that  fact  stamped  as  less  historical :  no  one 
would  think  (e.g.)  of  affirming  this  of  some  of  the 
parables  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  in  the  first  instance  it  was  less  widely 
diffused.  To  this  class  would  belong  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Nativity  and  of  the  Infancy.  It  will 
be  in  some  ways  a  gain  not  to  begin  with  these, 
but  to  let  them  enter  into  the  story  as  they  entered 
into  it  with  the  first  Christians.  More  than  one 
point  which  might  otherwise  perplex  us  will  in 
this  way  suggest  its  own  explanation. 

Limits  of  space  do  not  allow  us  to  go  elaborately 
into  the  question  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  our 
materials.  It  may  suffice  to  point  to  one  un- 
doul.iteil  fact  which  furnishes  at  least  a  consider- 
able presumption  in  their  favour.  The  apostolic 
age  prcHluceil  soma  strongly  marked  personalities, 
with  well  defined  types  of  thought  and  phrase- 
ology. Now,  broadly  speaking,  these  types  have 
left  but  little  trace  upon  the  Gospels.  The  special 
type  characteristic  of  the  Gospels  themselves 
stands  out  conspicuously  over  against  them.  We 
need  hardly  do  more  than  refer  to  such  very 
significant  facts  as  that  the  Gospels  alone  con- 
tain specimens  of  teaching  by  parables ;  that  the 
idea  of  the  'kingdom  of  heaven'  (or  'of  God'), 
which  is  quite  central  in  the  Gospels,  recedes  into 
the  background  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles ; 
that  the  same  holds  good  of  that  most  significant 
title  '  Son  of  Man  '  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  term  as  '  justify '  is  rare  and  hardly  technical, 
while  'justification,'  'sanctiflcation,'  'reconcilia- 
tion' (or  'atonement'),  and  a  number  of  others 
are  wholly  absent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  an  exception,  that  there  we  have  a  sus- 
picioiLs  resemblance  to  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
Epp.  of  St.  John.  Some  resemblance  there  Ls, 
and  we  would  not  entirely  reject  the  inference 
drawn  from  it.  But  even  here  the  exception  is 
but  partial.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the 
evangelist  scrupulously  confines  his  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  to  the  prologue. 

The   writer  of  this  art.    may   be  allowed   once 

more  to  express  the  conviction,  *  which  he  believes 

that  continued  investigation  will  confirm,  that  the 

great  m;»ss  of  the  Synoptic   Gospels  hail  assumed 

•See  the  Bumplon  Lectures  for  1S93,  p.  286 IT. 


its  permanent  shape  not  later  than  the  decade 
(iO-70  A. I).,  and  that  the  changes  which  it  under- 
went after  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  were  but  small,  and  can  without  ditti- 
culty  be  recognized. 

Hut  the  liusk  on  which  we  are  at  present  en- 
gaged must  in  the  main  supply  its  own  vindica- 
tion. The  ]>icture  which  it  is  here  attempted  to 
draw  will  commend  it-self  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
and  coherent,  and  no  further.  No  one,  indeed, 
expects  in  the.se  days  the  formal  and  external 
consistency  aimed  at  in  the  older  Harmonies;  but 
the  writer  himself  believes  that  in  their  innei 
essence  the  (Jospels  are  consistent  and  coherent, 
and  if  he  fails  to  convey  the  impression  of  this, 
the  failure  will  be  his  own.  He  is  conscious  of 
something  tentative  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
sought  to  work  in  data  derived  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  w'ith  those  derived  from  the  other  three. 
But  here,  again,  he  is  giving  expression  to  the 
best  opinion  he  can  form,  and  the  value  of  that 
opinion  must  be  judged  by  t'le  result.  Where  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  suc-ess,  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  say  so. 

To  what  has  been  said  above  it  should  be  added, 
that  if  we  assume  the  standpoint  tif  a  spectator,  a 
brief  preface  will  be  needed  to  explain  what  that 
standpoint  is.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  at 
the  otit.set  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  coiulitions 
under  which  the  Life  of  Christ  was  lived,  so  that 
we  may  see  to  what  His  teaching  had  to  atlacli 
itself,  and  what  served  for  it  as  a  foil,  by  way  of 
contrast  and  antagonism. 

The  main  divisions  of  our  subject  will  thus  be  — 

I.  SuKVKV  OF  Conditions. 
11.  TiiK  PiriiLic  Ministry  of  Jesus,  preceded  by  that  of  thft 

Baptist. 
in.  8epiM.HMKNTAT,    MATTER,    not    included    In    the    Public 

.Ministry,  and  derived  tVom  special  sources. 
IV.  The  VERi)icT  of  History. 

I.  Si'Kvm'  OF  Conditions. — The  picture  which 
we  form  for  ourselves  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  is  apt  to  be  wanting  in  jilay  and  variety. 
A  few  .strong  and  simple  colours  are  all  tliat  are 
used  ;  we  do  not  allow  enough  for  their  blending, 
or  for  the  finer  and  subtler  tones  which  mingle 
with  them.  We  see  the  worldly  ambition  of  the 
Sadducees,  the  self-seeking  and  formalism  of  the 
I'hari.sees  ;  over  both,  the  rough  stern  rule  of  the 
Roman  ;  and  under  both,  the  chafing  tide  of  popular 
passion,  working  itself  up  to  its  outburst  of  fury  in 
the  Great  War.  Perhaps  we  throw  in  somewhere  in 
a  corner  the  cloistered  communiti^'s  of  the  K.ssenes  ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  rather  as  standing  apart  by  them- 
selves than  as  entering  into  the  general  life. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  this  picture  is  wrong  as 
that  it  needs  to  be  supplemented,  and  it  needs  a 
little  toning  down  of  the  light  and  shade.  This  is 
the  case  especially  with  the  internal  conditions, 
the  state  of  thought  and  of  the  religious  life. 

A.      E.XTKrtXAI.    COXDITIOSH:     GOVKIl.V.yiEXT. 

Sects,  axd  Pm;tie.<. — The  external  conditions 
are  so  comparatively  .simple  and  so  well  known 
that  a  rapid  glance  at  them  will  suffice. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  public  mini.stry,  Judiea 
and  Samaria  were  directly  subject  to  the  Komans, 
and  were  governed  by  a  procurator  (Pontius  Pilate, 
A.I).  20-86),  who  was  to  some  extent  subordinate 
to  the  leqatus  of  Syria.  Pilate  had  a  character  for 
cruelty  (cf.  Lk  1.3i).  And  the  Roman  rule  was  no 
doubt  as  a  whole  harsh  and  unfeeling:  we  read  of 
wholesale  executions,  which  took  the  horrible  form 
of  crucifixion.  But  the  people  whom  Rome  had  to 
govern  were  turbulent  in  the  extreme  ;  and  so  far 
as  the  Koman  authorities  come  before  us  in  N'l', 
we  cannot  refuse  them  the  credit  of  a  desire  to  do 
a  sort  of  rough  justice. 
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Tliu  cMliuiis  duty  of  collecting  lulls  and  taxes  for 
tlio  Romans  led  to  the  employment  of  a  class  of 
underlings  (reXui-ai,  publkdni),  who  were  regarded 
almost  as  outcasts  by  their  Jewish  countrymen. 

The  north  and  east  of  Palestine  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  sons  of  llerod.  Antipas  (4  i!.c.  to  39  A.n.) 
held  Galilee  and  Penea ;  and  his  brother  Philip 
(4  n.c.  to  34  A.l).),  Itunea  and  'I'rachonitis.  The 
name  given  to  the  former,  '  that  fox '  (Lk  l:!'-),  will 
sulliclently  describe  him  ;  he  was  living  in  open 
sin  with  llerodias,  the  wife  of  another  brother,  but 
was  not  wholly  unvisited  by  remorse,  and  had  at 
least  curiosity  in  matters  of  religi<m  (Mk  0^||,  Lk 
ii'!").  His  capital  was  at  Tiberias,  on  the  Sea  of 
(iaiilee,  and  he  also  held  possession  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Machajrus*  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Herod 
Philip  governed  his  dominions  quietly,  and  was 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  his  father's  sons. 

The  Sadducees  (Zadokite  priests)  consisted 
mainly  of  certain  aristocratic  prie.stly  families 
(.Vc  4"')  who  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  high 
priesthood,  and  who  playeil  an  intluontial  and  active 
part  in  the  Sanhedrin,  which  under  the  Romans 
wielded  considerable  jjower.  They  were  typical 
opportunists,  and  were  bent  above  all  things  on 
keeping  their  own  rights  and  privileges.  Ilence 
they  were  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  popular  dis- 
order, which  was  likely  to  serve  .as  an  excuse  to 
the  Hoiuans  for  displacing  them  (,Jn  11**).  It  was 
a  coalition  of  Pharisees  and  Sailducees  which  pro- 
cured the  death  of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  period  of 
the  Acts  the  Sadducees  were  the  more  active 
pei-secutors.  Heligion  with  them  was  secondary, 
but  they  differed  somewhat  both  in  doctrine  and 
in  pivactice  from  the  Pharisees  (Ac  23**  ;  cf.  Kder- 
slii'im.  Life  and  Times,  i.  31 1-321,  etc.).  They  did 
n  it  encumber  themselves  with  the  Pharisaic  tradi- 
tions, but  took  their  stand  upon  the  Pentateuch. 
They  were  notoricms  for  strictness  in  judgment. 

As  contrasted  with  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees 
(lit.  Separatists  or  Purists)  were  es.sentially  the 
religious  party.  They  numbered  more  than  tiOUO 
(.l)((.  XVII.  ii.  4).  and  were  pledged  to  a  high 
standard  of  life  and  scrupulous  performance  of 
religious  duties  (Mt  23*').  Unfortunately,  the 
high  standard  was  outward  rather  than  inward. 
The  elaborate  casuistry  to  which  the  Pharisees  had 
recourse  was  used  as  a  means  of  evading  moral 
obligations  (.Mk  7'-"||  12''*-"'i|,  Mt  23'*^),  and  re- 
sulted in  a  spirit  hard,  narrow,  and  self-righteous. 

Not  e.\actly  coextensive  with  the  Pharisees, 
though  largely  to  be  identified  with  them  (we 
read  of  'scribes  of  the  Pharisees.'  Mk  2'"  UV  ; 
i.e.  'scribes  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees'),  were  the  Scribes  (ypaiinaTe!!,  hohikoI, 
foiioSiSdiTKaXoi),  or  professed  students  of  the  law, 
wlio  supplied  the  Phari.sees  with  their  principles. 
They  had  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of  the 
priests  as  the  ])reaeliers  and  teachers  of  Juilaism. 
Their  chief  lields  of  action  were  the  synagogues 
and  the  U.abbinical  schools.  The  most  highly 
respected  of  the  scribes  were  the  great  religious 
authorities  of  the  day.  It  was  their  successors  who 
built  up  the  Talnunl.  There  were  differences  of 
jpinion  within  the  body  (e.g.  the  rival  schools  of 
Hillel  anil  Shammai,  contemporaries  of  Herod  the 
(ireat),  but,  without,  their  dicta  were  unquestioned. 
This  veneration  was,  as  a  rule,  only  requited  with 
contempt. 

While  the  Pharisees  at  this  date  for  the  most 
part  (though  not  entirely)  held  aloof  from  politics, 
on  the  ground  that  religion  as  they  conceived  it 
cnuld  be  practlseil  indifferently  under  any  domina- 
tion, and  their  own  experiences  under  the  national 

•  In  Ant.  xviii.  V.  2  MacliaTUB  l«  In  tho  po»!»osslon  of  AnUpfts. 
In  tlio  prt'vloiit  §  It  lieloniT!*  In  ArvtAn;  but  tho  r<\a(llii|f  of  this 
liitt4V  pasHojro  is'ntiestluuable  (of.  8chQror,  KTZO  I.  ^(12  u.,  S<V>  n. 
\ll.ir\.  II. 'il,  ■.'.•.]i. 


line,  represented  by  Alexander  Jannaius,  had  been 
the  reverse  of  happy,  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
burning  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 
The  party  of  action,  which  was  jirepared  to  go  all 
lengths,  was  known  as  the  Zealots.  One  member 
of  tliis  party  was  numbered  among  the  apostles 
(Mt  10»,  .Mk  318,  Lk  ,ii5^  Ac  l"j.  In  the  siege  of 
Jerus.  they  took  the  lead,  and  were  distinguished 
at  once  by  heroic  courage  and  by  horrible  crimes. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Herods  had  from  the  first 
claimed  alliance  with  Hellenic  culture.  The 
founder  of  the  dyna.sty  had  mixed  with  advantage 
to  himself  in  the  haute  piditique  of  his  day  ;  and 
he  had  signalized  his  reign  by  buildings  in  the 
Greek  style,  but  on  a  .scale  of  barbaric  magnifi- 
cence. The  courts  of  the  Herods  nmst  always 
have  had  a  tincture  of  Helleni.-;m  about  them 
But  the  reaction  against  this  was  .strong,  and  its 
influence  probably  did  not  extend  very  far,  though 
it  inspired  the  historians  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
Justus  of  Tiberias,  and  Josephus.  More  likely  to 
affect  the  lower  and  middle  strata  of  the  population 
would  be  the  '  Greek  cities  '  founded  by  the  Syrian 
kings  before  the  JIaccabiean  rising,  such  as  the 
clu.ster  known  as  Decapolis,  for  the  most  part 
east  of  the  Jordan,  with  later  foundations  like  the 
flourishing  port  of  Ciesarea.  But  more  important 
still  would  be  the  influence  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Dia.spora,  constantly  coining  and  going  to  the 
great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  and  with  synagogues 
for  their  special  use  permanently  established  there 
(Ac  6').  The  greatest  of  the  centres  with  which  the 
Jews  were  thus  brtiught  in  contact  were  Alexandria 
aiul  Antioch.  And  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  amount  of  intellectual  intercourse  and  inter- 
change was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

There  inust  have  been  other  foreign  influences 
at  work,  but  rather  by  what  might  be  called 
underground  channels.  The  connexion  of  Pales- 
tine with  Habylonia  and  the  Ka.st,  which  goes 
back  to  immemorial  antiquity,  had  been  revived 
and  deepened  by  the  Cai)tivity.  It  was  kept  up  by 
intercourse  with  the  Jews  who  remained  in  tliose 
regions.  lint  whether  or  not  they  had  come  pre- 
cisely in  this  way.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Oriental,  and  indeed  specifically  Persian  influences 
were  present  in  the  sect  of  the  Essenes.  The  cere- 
monial wa.shings,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  sun, 
can  hardly  have  had  any  other  origin.  The  asceti- 
cism and  community  of  goods  have  a  Pjlhagorean 
cast,  and  may  have  come  from  (ireece  by  way  of 
Kgypt,  while  the  rejection  of  sacrifice  and  wliat  we 
know  of  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  Essenes 
may  well  be  native  to  the  soil  of  Palestine.  The 
Kssene  settlements  were  coiigregati'd  near  the 
Deiul  Sea. 

H.    I.VTK/l.Y.iL   Coyrt/TW.V.'! :      TlfE   St.\TE  OF 

Jtf:/./t;/(>is  TnoniiiT  Axn  Life. 

1.  General  Candilions. — To  descri'LO  justly  the 
state  of  Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ  is  a  (''flicult 
and  delicate  thing.  It  is  too  apt  to  seem  like  an 
indictment  of  the  Judaism  of  nineteen  centuries, 
which  not  only  on  general  grounds,  but  specially 
in  view  of  the  attituile  of  some  Jewish  apologists 
of  the  present  day.  a  Christian  theologian  will  be 
loth  to  bring.  He  will  desire  to  make  all  the 
allowances  that  can  rightly  be  made,  and  to  state 
all  the  evidence  (so  far  as  be  knows  it)  for  as  well 
as  against.  Hut  at  the  same  time  he  must  not 
gloss  over  real  faults  and  defects,  without  a  state- 
ment of  which  Christianity  iuself  can  be  but 
imperfectly  undei-stood. 

Truth  lioes  not,  as  a  rule,  lie  in  compromi.ses. 
Ami  its  interests  will  be  perhaps  best  .servwl  if  we 
.set  down  without  reserve  both  the  darker  and  the 
brighter  sides,  only  asking  the  reader  to  ri'member 
while  he  has  the  one  before  him,  that  the  other  is 
ahso  there.     That  we  attempt  this  diflicuit  task  at 
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all  is  due  to  no  waiiti>!!  assumption  of  a  right  to 
judce,  l".il  to  the  uiiavuiilable  Ufcessity  that  what 
IS  so  iininiali.'ly  bouiiil  up  with  history  should  be 
seen  in  the  full  lifjhl  which  history  throws  upon  it. 

(a)  The  JJarkir  Sidf  (if  the  Ciintemfinrary  Jiuhi- 
i.im. — As  we  look  broadly  at  the  rclifiious  condition 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  need  of  a  drastic 
reformation.  This  is  the  impression  inevitably 
conveycil  by  the  tiospeis,  and  by  the  searching 
criticisms  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  is  it  belied  by  the 
witness  of  Josephus,  and  in  iiarticular  by  the 
outbreak  of  untamed  pa.ssioii,  with  the  horrors  to 
which  it  iiavc  rise,  in  the  Jewish  War.  And 
althoufrh  it  may  be  easy  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  I'almud  of  sayinps  of  a  different  character,  it 
can  hardly  be  (piestioned  that  the  same  source 
supplies  proof  enouirh  that  the  denunciations  of 
the  Gospels  were  not  without  foundation.  There  is 
too  evident  a  connexion  between  the  inherent  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism  and  the  defects  charjred  against 
it  to  permit  us  to  regard  these  as  devoid  of  truth. 

(i.)  The  idea  of  Cod  was  perhaps  the  strongest 
side  of  Judaism,  but  it  was  too  exclusively  tran- 
scendent. It  had  no  adequate  means  of  spanning 
the  gulf  between  God  and  man.  The  faults  of 
Judaism  were  those  of  Deism.  It  had  one  tender 
place,  the  love  of  J"  for  Israel.  15ut  this  fell  some 
way  short  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Father  in 
heaven,  the  God  who  not  only  loves  a  single 
people,  but  whose  essence  is  love.  Judaism  also 
largely  wanted  the  mystical  clement  which  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  Christianity. 
The  Johannean  allegory  of  the  Vine  and  the 
Branches,  which  agrees  so  closely  with  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  the  whole  conception  of  immanent 
divine  forces  circulating  through  the  organism,  has 
no  true  analogy  in  it.*  (ii.)  But  the  mo.st  disastrous 
feature  of  Hal)binical  Judaism  was  its  identifica- 
tion of  morality  with  obedience  to  written  law. 
'  Duty,  goodness,  piety, — all  llie.se  are  to  the  .lew 
equivalent  terms.  They  are  mere  .synonyms  for 
the  same  conception — the  fultilment  of  the  law. 
A  man  therefore  is  good  who  knows  the  law  and 
obeys  it ;  a  man  is  wicked  who  is  ignorant  of  it 
and  tran.sgresses  it'  (Monteliore,  Ilihhert  Lectures, 
p.  470).  This  identitication  of  morality  with  law 
led  to  a  number  of  serious  evils,  (iii. )  Law  can 
deal  only  with  overt  action.  Hence  there  was  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  restrict  the  field  of  morals 
to  overt  action.  Motive  was  comparatively  dis- 
regarded. It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Kabbis 
frequently  insist  on  rightness  of  motive.  A  religion 
which  in  its  Sacred  Books  included  the  Prophets  as 
well  as  the  Law  could  not  do  otherwise.  I5ut  the 
legal  conception  was  too  deeply  ingrained  not  to 
tell  its  tale.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
and  the  addre.s.s,  '  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites,' would  have  had  no  point,  (iv.)  Another 
consequence  of  the  stress  laid  on  overt  acts  was  the 
development  of  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  wcu'ks.  We  need  not  suppo.se  that  this  doctrine 
wius  universally  held  and  always  consciously  acted 
upon  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  in 
Judaism  a  widespread  opinion  that  might  be  ex- 
pres-sed  in  the  terms,  '  so  much  keeping  of  the  law, 
so  much  merit '  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  '  treasure  of 
merit,'  which  each  man  stores  up  for  himself,  is 
constantly  met  with,  (v.)  In  one  sense  the  keep- 
ing of  the  law  was  very  hard.  The  labours  of  the 
scrilies  had  added  to  the  original  and  primary  laws 
an  immen.se  ma.ss  of  inferential  law,  which  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  of  authority.  This 
portentous  accumulation  of  jirecepts  was  a  burden 

♦  The  comparison  of  Israel  to  a  vine  is  not  unknown  to 
.Iiidaisin.  but  in  a  wholly  ditferent  application  (see  Wiiusche, 
Srldut.  d.  Kvttng.  on  Jn  15i). 


•grievous  to  be  borne.'  (vi.)  Not  only  so,  but  a 
great  part  of  this  additiiuial  law  was  bad  law.  It 
Wixjs  law  inferred  by  a  faulty  system  of  exegesis. 
Kvcn  where  the  exegesis  was  biiutt  fide,  it  was  in  a 
large  i)roportion  of  cases  unreal  and  artificial. 
But  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  dishonesty, 
for  which  the  way  Wiis  left  open  by  the  exaggerated 
stress  laid  on  acts,  and  the  comparative  ignoring 
of  motive.  In  the  dead  level  of  written  law  the 
relative  degrees  of  obligation  were  disregarded. 
Hence  there  were  a  number  of  precepts  which  were 
positively  immoral  {e.ij.  Corb.an,  Mk  7"-  '-  I!  ). 
(vii.)  A  further  defect  in  the  legal  conception  of 
religion  was  its  intellectualism.  The  Talmud 
bears  witness  to  what  is  little  less  than  an  idolatry 
of  learning,  and  that,  we  inu.st  remember,  Hab- 
binical  learning.  With  religion  converted  into 
science,  and  the  science  in  great  part  no  science, 
we  may  well  say,  '  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  the  darkness  1 '  'I'he 
Scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  such  un- 
challenged supremacy ;  it  was  not  the  one  all- 
pervading  ideal,  (viii.)  For  the  mass  of  the  po]nila- 
tiou  the  double  law,  traditional  as  well  as  original, 
could  not  but  be  a  burden.  The  accunnilation  of 
precepts  not  possessed  of  moral  value  is  always  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated.  And  however  much  we 
may  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  observance  of  all 
these  precepts  was  not  expected  of  every  one, 
there  still  rem.aincd  enough  to  be  a  real  incubus. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  band,  the  performance  of 
the  full  Phari.saic  standard  was  not  .so  very 
diflicult  for  persons  of  leisure,  who  deliberately 
made  up  their  miiuis  to  it.  It  did  not  mean,  or  at 
least  it  might  be  understood  as  not  meaning,  more 
than  a  life  mechanically  regulated.  But  then  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of  this  class,  con- 
sciously setting  itself  above  its  neighbours,  and 
able,  without  any  excessive  strain,  to  make  good 
its  pretensions,  must  have  inevitably  engendeied 
a  feeling  of  self-righteousness  or  spiritual  pride. 
The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  rublican  (Lk 
18"-'3)  niu.st  needs  have  been  typical,  (ix.)  What 
the  I'harisce  was  to  the  ordinarv-  Jew,  that  the 
Jew  was  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  However 
politically  inferior,  the  Jew  never  lost  his  pride  of 
race,  and  with  him  this  pride  of  race  was  a  pride 
of  religious  privilege.  The  Zealot  sought  to 
translate  this  into  political  doiniiiatioii,  but  the 
Pharisee  was  content  to  retire  into  the  fortress  of 
his  inner  consciousness,  from  whioh  he  could  look 
with  equanimity  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  secular 
powers.  (X.)  This  particular  form  of  jiride  had  a 
tendency  to  aggravate  itself  as  time  wioit  on.  'To 
make  a  fence  round  the  law '  was  a  fumlamental 
principle  of  Judaism.  And  in  a  like  spirit  the 
privileged  iieo])le  was  tempted  to  make  a  fence 
round  itself,  and  to  dwell  apart  among  the  naiion.s. 
Institutions  which  had  had  for  their  object  to  keep 
the  nation  c!ear  of  idolatry,  were  extended  when  the 
dangers  of  idolatry  were  past,  until  it  required  a 
revolution  to  .say  with  St.  Paul,  'There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek.'  (xi.)  Worst  and  most  disastrous 
of  all  was  the  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  national 
privilege  as  a  substitute  for  real  reformation  of 
life.  We  can  see  alike  from  the  Gospels  and  from 
St.  Paul  how  constantly  the  Jews  had  upon  their 
lips.  •  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father'  (Lk  3*,  Jn 
8-«»-',  Ho  2''--'").  It  is  admitted  that  'the  Jews 
were  somewhat  too  confident  of  their  assured 
participation  in  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life;  all 
Israelites,  except  very  exceptional  and  determined 
sinners,  were  believed  to  have  their  share  in  it' 
(Montetiore,  Hihh.  Led.  p.  482). 

(/3)  T7ie  Briijhter  Side  of  the  Contemporary  Juda- 
ism.— The  above  is  a  long  and  a  serious  catalogue 
of  charges,  partly  resting  upon  the  logic  of  the 
creed,   but  also    '.oo  much   borne  out  by  positive 
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tesiiinony.  It  seems  conclusivi'ly  to  prove  that 
iKit  only  reformation,  but  a  thoroughgoiug  refor- 
malioii,  was  needed. 

And  yet  there  is  aiiotlicr  side  whieh  the  Christian 
leaclier  oujiht  to  emphasize  more  fully  than  it  has 
ocen  the  custom  to  do. 

(!.■)  In  the  tii'st  place,  we  have  to  remember  that 
Judaism  is  [)riifessedly  the  religion  of  the  OT. 
It  is  liased  upon  a  IJook  which  includes  the  Prophets 
and  the  I'salnis  (to  use  the  familiar  description  a 
piitiori  parlr)  as  well  as  the  Law.  And  however 
much  .ludaism  proper  ijave  precedence  to  the  Law, 
it  (•cMd<l  not  foritet  the  other  parts  of  the  volume, 
or  run  wholly  counter  to  their  spirit.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  even  in  the  Talnnid  we  can  .see 
at  every  turn  how  the  s|iirit  of  leualism  wa-s  cor- 
rei-teil  liy  an  influence  which  is  ultimalely  derived 
from  what  are  riiihtly  called  the  evan'.;eliial  portions 
of  ( I  r.  We  shall  see  to  what  an  extent  Chris- 
tiaidty  itself  is  a  direct  development  of  these. 

(ii.)  The  evidence  of  XT,  severe  as  it  is  upon  the 
wlioli',  yet  is  not  all  c^f  one  tenor.  Its  pages  are 
sprinkled  over  with  Jewish  characters,  who  are 
mentioned  in  terms  of  praise :  Zacharias  and 
Klisabeth,  Simeon  and  .\nna,  Nathanael,  Nico- 
deinus,  and  .Jose])h  of  Arimathiea,  the  youni;  ruler, 
and  the  scribe  who  was  ]nonoiniceil  to  be  'not  far 
from  the  kiufrdom  of  (Jod'  (.Mk  12").  We  mu.st 
not  forget  that  there  are  parts  of  NT  itself  which 
in  recent  years  liave  been  claimed  by  Christian 
scholars  a.s  thinly  veneered  proiliict-s  of  .ludaism 
(Kp.  of  James,  Apoc. ).  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  these  i)arlicular  instances,  there  are  others 
(such  as  iJiiliirlii''  and  the  Tistuiiifnts  of  the  Tirclve 
J'dtriuirhs)  in  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
Jewish  original  has  been  adapted  to  Christian 
purposes.  And  (mr  present  investigation  will 
bring  Ijefore  us  many  examples  in  which,  while 
Christianity  corrects  Jewish  leaching,  it  neverthe- 
less takes  its  start  from  it.  and  that  not  only  from 
the  purer  originat,  but  in  its  contemporary  form. 

(iii. )  The  panegyrists  of  the  Talmud  have  at  least 
right  on  their  side  to  this  extent,  that  single  say- 
ings can  fre(iuenlly  be  quoted  from  it  in  disjjroof 
of  the  sweeping  allegations  brought  against  it  by 
its  assailants.  There  are  grains  of  fine  wheat 
among  its  chaff.  Some  of  these  are  referred,  on 
what  .seems  to  be  good  authority,  to  a  time  anterior 
to  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  'golden  rule'  is 
attributed  to  llillel.  The  story  is  that  when 
Shammai  drove  away  an  inipiirer  who  desired  to 
be  taught  the  whole  Torali  while  he  stood  on  one 
foot,  the  man  went  to  llillel,  who  said:  'What  is 
hateful  to  thy.self  do  not  to  thy  fellow  ;  this  is  the 
whole  Torah,  and  the  rest  is  commentary'  (Taylor, 
I'inin  Alxitli,  p.  .'i7).  Another  great  .saying  is 
ascribed  to  Antigoiuis  of  Soko:  'He  not  as  slaves 
that  nnnister  to  the  lord  with  a  view  to  receive 
recompense;  but  be  as  slaves  that  miidster  to  the 
lord  without  a  view  to  receive  recompense  ;  and 
let  the  fear  of  Heaven  be  upon  you'  (I'ft.  p.  27). 
There  is  a  fair  munber  of  such  sayings.  If  we 
take  the  treatise  from  which  the  last  is  directly 
quoted  we  shall  see  in  it  what  is  ]irobably  not  an 
unfair  representation  of  the  better  Juilaism  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  with  it.s  \veaknc.s.ses  sufficiently 
indicated,  but  with  something  also  of  its  strength. 

(iv. )  It  is  right  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Judaism  of  this  date  had  no  lack  of  enthusia.sts 
and  martyrs.  Akiba  in  particular,  though  a  Jew 
of  iiu-  Jews,  cannot  but  command  our  admiration 
(.sie  Taylor,  lU  hkji.  p.  (>7  IT.).  And  in  a  dilferent 
category  his  fortitude  is  matched  by  the  initis 
:<iipiinlia  of  llillel.  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his 
gentleness  brought  men  'nigh  under  the  wings  of 
the  Shckinah  '  (iVi.  p.  ;!7). 

(v.)  A  favourable  impression  on  the  whole  is 
given    by   the    numerous    pscudepigraphic   works. 


which  belong  in  the  main  to  the  two  centuries  on 
each  side  of  the  Christian  era.  The  olde.st  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Knoch  may  possibly  be  earlier,  just 
as  some  outlying  mendiers  of  the  baruch  literature 
are  probably  later.  The  most  typical  writings  are 
the  Book  of  Knoch  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(which  can  be  dated  with  tolerable  certainty 
u.c.  70—11)),  the  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Assum])- 
tion  of  Moses  (which  nuiy  be  taken  as  roughly 
contemporary  wiili  the  founding  of  Christianity), 
and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kzra  (2  Ks)  an<l  the  Apoc. 
of  Barucli,  both  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  70.  These  writings  show  in  varying  degrees 
most  of  the  characteristic  infirmities  of  Judai.sm, 
but  they  also  show  its  nobler  features  in  a  way 
which  sometimes,  and  especially  in  the  two  latest 
works,  throws  the  infirmities  into  the  shade.* 

It  is  a  initut  point  huw  far  tlie  psciidL-pitirnplia  can  bi-  Uikea 
ns  re[n"escntativ4?  of  the  main  currents  of  .ludaisiu.  Montetiure, 
writing  in  Isit'j.  .*.ays,  *  It  must  lie  remetnberc<l  tliat  tlie 
apocalyptic  \vritin(;s  lie  for  llie  most  part  outside  tlie  iuie  oi 
tlie  purest  Jewish  development,  and  olten  present  but  tlio 
fringe  or  excrescence,  and  not  tile  real  :;ijtistance  of  the  doniinat- 
Inir  reiifious  tlioneiit "  iUibfi.  Lect.  p.  4*iT).  On  tlie  other  hand, 
Clitirles  has  iHi  difticulty  in  assigning  the  ditl'ereiit  portit>ns  to 
reeoL'iiized  party  divisions  in  .ludaisiu.  ftchiirer  ill  like  manner 
describes  their  standpoint  as  that  of 'correct  Judaism,*  adding, 
however,  that  they  are  '  not  products  of  the  school.  l,ut  of  free 
religious  individuality'  (/A//*  in.  li.  411).  Similarly.  Italden- 
sperger  speaks  of  4  k/.nl  and  Haruch  as  free  from  the  spirit  of 
casuistry,  and  not  "atisiirbed  in  the  Halachic  rules'  (p. ^'i.  ed.  ll. 
'I'his  verdict  would  ajijtly  in  s<Mne  degree  to  this  class  of  literature 
generally.  It  is  perliaps  in  the  main  of  provincial  origin,  or  at 
least  somewhat  outside  the  beaten  tracks  of  Jewish  teaching. 
The  Pss.  of  Solomon  and  Uk.  of  Jubilees  would  be  nearest  to 
these.  It  is  very  jtroltable  that  4  K/.r.  and  Apoc.  liar  were 
directly  affected  by  the  ferment  of  thought  caused  by  the  birth 
of  Clii-istianity. 

AVhen  we  endeavour  to  put  together  the  im- 
pressions which  we  derive  from  these  various 
sources,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  outcome 
of  them  is  that  Judaism  at  the  Christian  era  had 
all  the  outer  framework  of  a  sound  religion  if  only 
the  filling  in  had  been  different.  The  Jew  knew 
better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  Greece  or 
Home  or  in  the  Ka.st  what  reliirion  was.  He  had  a 
truer  conception  of  tiod,  and  of  the  duty  of  man 
towards  God ;  but  on  the  first  head  he  had  uuich 
still  to  learn,  and  on  the  .second  be  had  many  faults 
to  be  corrected  in  the  working  cut  of  detail. 

The  Jew  had  at  least  a  profound  seriousness  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  Where  this  was  wanting, 
the  man  w.as  no  true  Jew.  And,  even  allowing  for 
all  the  cxtern.al  intiucnces  which  told  against  this, 
there  was  among  the  tiews  probably  less  of  pro- 
fessed atheism,  iiulifference,  levity,  than  there  has 
ever  been  in  any  other  .society,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  Jew  had  al.so  an  intense  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
this  society.  His  love  of  what  we  should  call  his 
Church  rose  to  a  pa.ssion.  It  is  this  which  makes 
the  apocalyi)s«'S  which  followed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
so  pathetic.  The  faith  of  men  has  probably  .seldom 
received  a  shock  so  severe.  The  authors  of  these 
apocalyp.ses  feel  the  .shock  to  the  uttermost.  They 
gro|)e  about  anxiously  to  lind  the  meaning  of  God's 
mysterious  dealings;  but  their  faith  in  Him  is 
unshaken.  They  are  diviiled  between  passionate 
grief  and  resignation:  'Two  things  vehemently 
constrain  me :  for  I  cannot  resist  thee,  and  niy 
soul,  moreover,  cannot  behold  the  evils  ol  my 
mother'  (.\poc.  Bar  :!•'). 

2.  The  Spiriiil  Sml-plnt  of  f Vin'.ifiamV;,'. — In 
general  terms  it  may  be  saiil  that  when  Wi'  seek 
for  allinitie.s  to  Christianity  we  lind  more  of  them 
the  farther  we  recede  from  the  centre  of  ollicial 
Judaism.  The  one  thing  to  which  Christianity  is 
most  oppo.sed  is  the  haitl,  dry,  casuistic  legalism 

*  F<ir  a  closer  and  more  oxart  but  Btlll  tentattve  analysh  and 
dating,  the  reader  limy  Ito  refernM  to  the  e^litlons  by  It.  II. 
CliJtrles  of  f'mn-fi  (I'^'.M).  St-rt-ftMo/  Kiwi'A  and  .!/«'<'.  I'/JttiriK'A 
(l*ilKi),  AKMitmitlit'ti  t>f  Mo^t»  (l''VT)  ;  or  for  a  .ludlclous  pr*-sen- 
tatton  of  average  tiplnfon,  to  Schilrer,  /A//'  ii.  ill.  .M  IT. 
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of  the  Pharisee.  If  we  are  rii;ht  in  thinking;  of  the 
apocalyptic  literature  as  in  the  main  provincial,  we 
siiall  not  he  surprised  to  find  the  points  of  contact 
with  it  become  more  numeroius.  Wherever  there 
are  traces  of  a  fresher  and  deeper  study  t>f  tlie 
I'saliiis  and  I'rophels,  there  we  have  a  iiatural 
kinship  for  the  C'liristian  spirit. 

Now  there  is  one  class  among  whom  this  con- 
linuily  with  I'salms  and  I'rophets  is  specially 
niarkeil.  It  has  been  observed  •  that  there  is  a 
group  of  I'salms  (of  which  perhap.s  il.  l(t.  :i2.  25.  3.'). 
40.  tiO.  10!)  are  the  most  prominent)  in  which  the 
words  tran.sla(ed  in  EV  'poor,'  •  needy,"  'humble,' 
'meek,'  are  of  specially  freipient  occurrence.  It 
appears  that  these  words  have  ac(iuiretl  a  moral 
meanins.  From  meanin;;  originally  those  who  are 
'artiicteil'  or  'oppressed'  (by  men),  they  have  come 
III  moan  those  who  in  their  oppression  have  drawn 
nearer  to  tiod  and  leave  their  cause  in  His  lianils. 
They  are  the  jiious  Israelites  who  suffer  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  heathen  or  of  their  worldly  coiuitrv- 
inen,  and  who  refuse  to  assert  themselves,  but 
accept  in  a  humble  spirit  the  chastening  sent  by 
(iod.  As  there  were  many  such  in  every  jjeriod  of 
the  history  of  Israel,  they  might  be  .sai<l  to  form  a 
class.  Now  there  is  other  evidence  that  this  class 
Btill  existed  at  the  Christian  era.  They  are  the 
mnnsueti  et  (jidpscentes  of  4  Kzr  (2  Es)  1 1*'^.  They 
are  just  the  class  indicated  in  I's-Sol  •J'"'-  '  Who  is 
the  hope  of  the  needy  and  the  poor  beside  thee,  •) 
Lord  ?  And  thou  wilt  hearken  :  for  who  is  gracious 
and  gentle  but  thou  ?  Thou  makest  glad  the  heart 
of  the  humble  by  opening  thine  hand  in  mercy.' 
(Compare  also  the  reff.  in  Hyle  and  James,  p.  48, 
and  Index,  .<. r.  Trraxii)-  The  special  NT  designa- 
tion is  iTTuixol  Tip  7r«i/(noTi  (lit  5'').  'Vud  <i  better 
expression  of  the  spirit  in  question  could  not  easily 
be  found  than  the  Mn<inificnt  (Lk  l-'"-'^').  It  is 
clear  that  the  group  which  appears  in  Lk  1.  2,  not 
oidy  .loseph  aiul  Mary,  but  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
Simeon  and  Anna,  all  answer  to  this  descrijition. 
'i'hey  are  those  who  look  for  '  the  consolation  of 
Israel,'  'the  redemption  of  Israel'  (Lk  2^-  *•),  and 
who  looked  for  it  rather  by  fasting  and  prayer 
than  by  any  haste  to  grasp  the  sworil.  There  was 
no  organized  party,  no  concerted  policy  ;  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  there  were  many  devout  souls 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  in  just  the 
kind  of  distribution  which  the  chapters  Lk  1.  2 
would  suggest,  some  for  shorter  or  longer  periods 
making  their  way  to  .Jerusalem,  but  the  greater 
number  dispersed  over  such  secluded  districts  as 
the  'highlands'  (ji  6p(ivri,  Lk  V^'')  of  Judaja  and 
Galilee. 

Here  was  the  class  which  seemed,  as  it  were, 
specially  prepared  to  receive  a  new  spiritual  im- 
pulse and  to  take  up  a  great  movement  of  refor- 
mation. Anil  other  tendencies  were  in  the  air 
which  were  i'eady  to  contribute  to  the  spread  of 
such  a  movement  when  it  came.  The  labours  of 
tae  scribes  had  not  been  all  wasted.  There  is  a 
good  example  in  Jlk  12'5--3< — the  happy  combination 
of  L't  f'  with  Lv  111" — which  shows  that  even 
among  tlie  Rabbis  there  were  some  who  were 
feeling  their  way  towards  the  more  penetrating 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

One  great  transition  had  been  made  since  Ezk 
18.  The  value  of  the  individual  sold  was  by  this 
time  fully  realized.  The  old  merging  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  family  and  the  clan  had  been  fully 
left  behind.  Another  germ  contained  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  prophets  had  been  developed.  We  can 
see  from  the  case  of  the  Essenes  that  men's  minds 
■were  being  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  animal 
sacrifices,  and  along  with  the  abolition  of  sacrifice 
for  an  end  to  the  localized  worship  of  the  temple. 

•b,.eesp.  Rshlfs,  'J<J  und\y:^inil.  Paalmen,  Goti\Dgen,  1S92; 
»nd  Driver,  ParuUel  Psalter,  Oxf.  I59S,  Glossary.  «.!•.  'poor.' 


The    great   extension    of    the    synagogue   services 
would  contribute  to  the  same  result. 

The  proselytizing  zeal  which  the  later  Judaism 
had  displayed  (Mt  2;!")  operated  in  several  ways. 
It  Wiis  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate 
evangili/.ing  of  the  (ientiles.  It  liad  created  a 
cl,a.ss  in  which  the  liberal  intluences  of  (ir.ieco- 
lioman  education  prevented  the  purer  principles  of 
OT  from  lapsing  into  Jiulaic  narrowness  and  for- 
malism, and  in  which  it  was  therefore  natural  tha"; 
Clirisiianily  should  .strike  root.  We  meet  with 
specimens  of  this  chiss  in  the  Go.spels  ( l.k  7-'->''||,  Mk 
lu**!!)  as  well  as  in  the  Acts.  And  not  only  was 
there  created  a  class  of  recipients  for  the  gospel, 
but  in  the  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  the.se 
converts  from  jjaganism  there  was  a  teiulency  to 
tone  down  and  throw  into  the  background  the 
more  repellent  features  of  Judaism.  If  it  is  true, 
as  it  probably  is,  that  the  so-called  Dkhiche  is  a 
Christian  eidargcment  of  what  was  originally  a 
Jewisli  manual  for  lu-ostlytes,  it  woidd  be  a  good 
illustration  of  this  process. 

;!.  Till  Missianir  Kxpectation. — But  by  far  the 
most  important  of  all  the  prejiarations  for  the  gos, 
pel,  negative  as  well  as  positive,  both  as  demanding 
correction  and  as  leading  up  to  fnllilmrnt.  was  the 
growth  of  the  Messianic  expectation,  with  tho 
group  of  doctrines  which  went  along  with  it. 

The  more  the  .stress  of  the  times  was  felt,  and 
the  more  hopeless  it  seemed  that  any  ordinary 
development  of  events  could  rescue  the  Jewish 
peojile  from  its  oppressors,  the  more  were  its  hojies 
thrown  into  the  future  and  based  upon  the  direct 
intervention  of  God.  'i'lie  starting-point  of  these 
hopes  was  the  great  ])ropliecy  in  I)n  7.  The  world 
empires,  one  succeeding  another,  and  all  tyranni//- 
ing  over  the  Cho.sen  I'eople,  were  t"  be  judged,  and 
Israel  at  last  was  to  enter  on  the  dnminion  reserved 
for  it.  The  figure  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  ajipears 
before  the  Ancient  of  days  (Dn  T'-'"')  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  a  person  :  it  was*  a  collective  ex- 
pression, equivalent  to  the  '  saints  of  the  Most 
High '  in  v.  '*.  The  form  of  a  '  man  '  is  taken  in 
contra.st  to  the  '  beasts,'  which  rei;resent  in  the 
context  the  dyna.stics  of  the  oppressor;.  In  conflict 
with  the  last  of  these  Israel  is  at  first  to  be  hard 
pres.sed.  but  God  Himself  will  interpose  by  an  act 
of  divine  judgment ;  the  enemy  will  bs  crushed, 
and  there  will  he  given  to  Israel  a  kingdom  which 
is  universal  and  eternal. 

This  dominion  is  Israel's  by  right.  It  had  not 
oidy  been  repeatedly  prounsed  from  Abraham 
onwarils,  but  it  had  be:-n  earned  as  a  matter  of 
desert.  It  was  the  complement  of  Israel's  potses- 
sion  of  the  law.  By  its  observance  of  the  law 
Israel  had  acquired  a  right  which  no  other  nation 
could  acquire.  In  the  compact  or  covenant  between 
Israel  and  Jehovah,  Israel  was  doing  its  part,  and 
it  remained  fi>r  God  to  do  His. 

The  grand  catastrophe  by  which  this  wa-s  to  be 
brought  about,  the  Trepor^reia  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
nations,  was  to  culminate  in  an  act  of  judgment. 
The  day  of  the  Lord,  conceived  of  by  the  prophets 
at  first  as  a  decisive  I.iattle  in  which  God  intervenes, 
gives  place  to  a  judicial  act  in  w^hich  tho.se  whc 
have  oppressed  His  people  are  called  to  account, 
and  the  parts  of  oppressor  and  oppressed  are  re 
versed.  To  complete  the  justice  of  the  case,  tho.se 
of  the  saints  who  have  died  in  the  time:;  of  di.j- 
tress  must  not  be  left  out.  There  must  be  a, 
resurrection.  And  the  resurrection  will  usher  in 
for  them  a  state  of  lasting  joy  and  felicity.  Nature 
would  share  with  man.  There  would  be  a  'new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.'  The  tendency  was  to 
conceive  of  these  somewhat  literally  and  materi- 
ally. Elaborate  but  at  the  same  time  prosaic 
pictures  are  given  of  the  inexhaustible  plenty  which 
the  saints  (i.e.  Israel  as  a  people)  are  to  enjoy. 
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Their  bliss  is  also  sometimes  compared  to  a  great 
feast  (cf.  Lk  H'S). 

In  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  for 
some  time  afterwards,  tlie  reign  of  the  saints  is 
conceived  impfrsoiially.  It  is  the  dominion  of 
Israel,  llie  Cliosen  People.  But  gradually  there 
arises  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  a  more  primitive 
stage  of  propliecy,  and  to  see  llie  kingdom  as  con- 
centrated in  tlie  person  of  its  King  :  there  is  a 
personal  Messiah.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
in  the  I'salnisof  Solomon(l".  18),  the  date  of  which 
is  tixed  between  ii.c.  70-JO.  The  righteous  King 
who  is  to  rule  nver  the  nations  is  the  Davidic  King 
of  the  elder  prophets.  A  personal  King  is  also  im- 
plied in  Orw.  SiliyU.  iii.  4!l  f.,  0o2-(io(j.  In  the 
middle  section  of  the  I5k.  of  Enoch  (chs.  :i7-71), 
wliich  is  also  probably  pre-Christian,  the  title 
'.Son  of  Man'  is  taken  up  from  Dn  and  distinctly 
identified  with  a  person.  Here,  too,  as  in  Orac. 
SiliijU.  iii.  -280,  and  ,1;)()C.  liar  72--^,  the  Messiah  is 
not  only  King  but  Judge  (ef.  Enoch  4.j^  62*-'^  00-"). 
The  execution  of  tlie  judgment  is  handed  over  to 
Him  by  God.  There  is  not  absi)lute  unity  of  view. 
Sometimes  judgment  is  carried  out  by  the  Messiah, 
siimetimes  by  (iod  Himself  l^e.y.  Enoch  90'*--'^,  Ans. 
Mux.  10^1").  There  is  also  some  diversity  as  to  tlie 
extent  to  which  the  resurrection  is  to  be  of  the 
righteous,  of  Israel,  or  of  all  mankind.  One  view 
is  that  tliere  are  to  be  two  resurrections,  with  a 
millennial  reign  between  them. 

The  Sadducees  held  aloof  from  the  Measianic 
expeittition  to  wliich  they  were  not  clearly  com- 
pelled by  the  few  allusions  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
which  would  have  been  only  a  disturbing  element 
in  their  policy  of  making  the  best  —  for  themselves 
— of  things  as  they  were.  Some  of  the  scribes 
must  have  also  done  what  they  could  to  discour- 
age the  belief.  It  is  well  known  that  Hillel  is 
.iaid  to  have  asserti'd  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  were  fulfilled  in  Hezekiah.  But  there  is 
almndant  evidence  that  in  spite  of  this  the  expecta^ 
til  in  was  widely  ditTnsed.  It  must  have  been  con- 
stantly preached  in  the  .synagogues  of  Palestine, 
and  it  certainly  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  popular 
mind.  It  was  differently  received  and  understood 
by  different  hearers.  With  some  quiet  (Jod-fearing 
souls,  'poor  in  .spirit'  like  those  who  come  before 
ns  at  the  beginning  of  the  evangelical  narrative 
in  Lk  1.  2,  it  w;us  cherished  secretly  with  awed  and 
wistful  longing  (Lk  2-^*'').  With  the  mass  of  the 
piipniatioii,  as  well  teachers  as  taught,  it  took  its 
place  only  too  easily  among  the  body  of  hard, 
narrow,  materialized  beliefs  which  were  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  —  a  visible  earthly  kinjdom 
reserved  for  Israel  as  its  right,  and  canying  with 
it  domination  over  other  nations,  with  such  un- 
limited command  of  enjoyment  as  a  sovereign 
people  might  expect  under  conditions  specially 
created  for  its  benefit :  all  this  introduced  by 
supernatural  means,  wielded  by  One  who  is  vari- 
ously called  '  Messi.ih '  or  'Anointed,'  '  the  righteous 
King.'  'the  Elect'  or  'Son  of  Man,'  not  (if  the 
question  were  pressed)  in  the  strict  seii.se  God, 
thoui^'li  endi>wed  by  God  with  (ilenary  powers,  a  fit 
Head  for  the  Cho.sen  People  in  its  golden  age. 
which  was  at  bust  about  to  begin.  And  scattered 
amonn  these  nuisses  there  were  many  —  some 
aandc'd  together  under  the  name  of  Zealots,  and 
thousands  more  who  were  ready  to  join  them  at 
the  lii-st  signal — men  not  of  drc'ams  but  of  action, 
who  Were  only  waiting  for  the  hader  and  the  hour 
to  jiut  their  hand  to  the  sword  and  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  hated  foreiijners  who  oppressed  them, 
jirepared  to  take  a  fearful  vengeance,  and  jiroud  in 
the  thought  that  in  doing  so  they  would  be  'doing 
God  service'  and  establishing  His  kingdom. 

LiTKHATCRi:.  — ViAt  ^lon'-*  of  onliTcHl  iimtorlBl  nrr  rontalneil 
In  Schflivr'ft  frrvnt  work  odif.  caIUhI   Xtuttnt.  Zeiti/fitcJtichU 


(y'TZ<;\.  and  now  as  tn  tlie  Ene.  tr.  IHnt.  nf  tlie  Jtwiith  People 
in  the  Time  of  JeHUH  Chrint  ( 1/Jl').  The  Kng.  tr.  from  the  2nA 
much  enlarireii  wl.  caiue  out  In  lSi5-90:  a  :Jrd  etl..  stiU  further 
enlarged,  hai  bt't^un  to  appear  (vols.  it.  and  iii.,  l^V^).  The  late 
Dr.  Edersheim's  f.t/e  amj  Timenof  Jetiutt  the  MenKiah  (revised 
eds.  from  ISS»i)  is  also  full  of  illustrative  matter,  other  work? 
bv  the  same  author  may  also  be  consulted  ;  esp.  liiHtory  o/  thfi 
Jetcinh  Xitfinii  afterthf  I)entructiono/Jerun.  under  TitUH^inU 
ed.  carefully  revised  by  II.  \.  White,  Isilli).  Another  vjry  useful 
work  is  Weber's  Si/ntem  tl.  tlltftt/nat/off.  PttltiHt.  Theot.^  now 
called  Jttdixfhe  Theoloijie  (*Jnd  eil..  somewhat  improved,  1897). 
.\s  there  is  always  a  dani^er  of  confusing' 'lewisb  teaching  of  very 
different  dates,  this  book  .sliouhl  be  cheeked  as  far  as  possible  by 
coini)arison  with  tlie  IWiitle]tigrti]thit,  I'liilo.  NT,  and  the  early 
'I'altnudic  work  Piri^e  Aliolh  tStii/hiijH  i>f  the  Jeiciult  Ftithern, 
ed.  Taylor,  1S77.  and  enlarged  in  1^^117).  To  these  authoritiec 
should  now  be  arMed  tl.  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jetiu  (Hd.  i.,  1&9S 
/tit.),  the  most  critical  and  scieiilillc  e.xamination  of  the  leading 
conceptlt»n9  of  the  Gospels  that  has  yet  apjieared. 

Mention  may  be  made  amonf;  older  works  of  Drummond's 
Jei-Cinh  MenHiah  tl>77)  and  Stanton's  .Jeicith  and  ChriMian 
iieiiftiah  (lss7).  llausrath's  XT  Timen  (Ensr.  tr.  Is7n-^0)  is 
picturcsijuely  written,  luit  far  less  trustworthy  than  Schiirer; 
and  Wunsche's  Xeue  Beitriige  s.  Krtanteriinff  d.  Kvr.  lls7SHs 
much  criticised.  MoiileJiore's  llihtieri  /,cc/«;y»(l'?yL'land  arts, 
in  J<2U  from  an  attractive  apology  for  .ludaism. 

II.  The  PfHLir  Ministuy. — We  .shall  now  be 
in  a  position  to  approach  the  stjidy  of  the  Public 
Ministry  of  our  Lord  iit  the  maiini'r  indicated  at 
the  outset.  We  shall  be  able  to  ])l,ace  ourselves 
at  the  standpoint  of  a  sympathetic  spectator.  We 
shall  have  some  rcntgh  conceiition  of  the  kind  of 
ideas  which  would  be  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  kind 
of  conditions  wliich  he  would  see  around  him. 
We  shall  thus  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Public  Ministry  with  a  certain  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. We  do  not  as  yet  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  whole  of  its  secret.  Broadly  sjieaking,  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  see  what  a  privileged  spec- 
tator might  be  expected  to  see,  antl  no  more.  We 
reserve  until  a  later  stage  the  introduction  of 
those  special  details  of  illuminative  knowledge 
which,  as  a  matter  of  history,  were  not  accessible 
to  the  first  spectators,  but  were  only  disclo.sed 
after  a  time.  But  we  liold  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
collect  and  group  the  facts  which  were  not  re- 
moved from  the  cognizance  of  a  spectator,  in  any 
way  that  may  be  most  convenient  to  secure  clear- 
ness of  presentation. 

It  may  be  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  freedom 
at  once,  'oefore  giving  an  outline  of  the  ministry, 
to  state  summarily  certain  conclusions  which 
seem  to  arise  out  of  the  study  of  it.  We  shall 
hold  the  threads  in  our  miinis  more  lirnily  if  we 
see  to  what  results  they  are  tending. 

The  anticipated  conclusions,  then,  are  the.se . 
(i.)  From  the  very  first  (i.e.  from  the  Baptism)  our 
Loid  had  the  full  consciousness  of  the  Me.ssiah, 
and  the  full  determination  to  found  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ujion  earth,  (ii.)  Frojn  the  very  first  Ht, 
h.ad  al.so  the  deliberate  intention  of  transforming 
the  curient  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  (iii.)  In  oi'det 
to  make  this  transformation  effective,  it  was 
neces.sary  to  begin  with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
and  not  of  the  King.  In  other  wortls,  the  per- 
sonal Messianic  claim  had  to  be  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. But  (iv.)  the  transformation  of  the  idea 
was  only  a  preliminary  to  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingilom  ;  and  this  establishment 
turned  rouiul  the  Per.son  of  the  Me.ssiah.  So  that 
in  the  end  the  history  of  th»  Kingdom  centres  in 
the  iM'i-.sonal  hi.stoiy  of  the  King. 

With  so  much  of  preface  we  proceed  to  give  au 
outline  of  the  Public  Ministry  according  to  the 
perioils  into  which  it  seems  to  fall. 

V.  PRKt.lViytKY  PFRlOrt  FROU  TIIK  KaFTISM  TO  THE  CiU 
OF  TIIK  /.KAHIXO   M'OSTI.KS' 

.Hvn,-.— Mainly  In  .ludn-a,  hut  In  pari  also  Oalllee. 
Xime  —Winter    A. it.    i*»    to    A    few    weeks    after    Pa5sov« 
A.n.  27. 
Mis'-I".  Mk  ll-u.  I.k  81-4".  .In  I*-*-. 

•The  choice  of  termini  n  i/no  and  fut  ijuem  la  pnmetime> 
inclusive  anil  souietlmvs  not  Inclusive.  The  most  aaiieni 
points  are  chos«n.     ller«  the  ferifi.  ad  qutm  la  Dot  Inclusive. 
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B.  First  ACTtrs  OR  cossTRUCTtvB  PERIOD:  ras  Fovxit- 

tXa   OF  TUB  KlXdDOM. 

^^v/f/.— Mainly  in  (jullli-o,  but  also  ;>tvrtly  tii  Jerusalem. 
Time. —  Fnmi    nbout    Poiilfcost  a.d.   'i7    to    frburtly  before 
Passover  A.h.  *JS. 
Mt  4"-18M.  Mk  l'«-f,i>.  Lk  4>«-9«,  .In  ft. 
c.   Middle  or  ivuiisatiso  Pbriod  or  tub  Actttb 

illXISTRT. 

.<4v;if.— Oallloe. 

Timf. —  I'a.'tjtover  to  sbiirtlv  tiefore  Tabernacles  a.d.  25. 
Mt  U"-!!-".  .Mk  r."-!!"',  Lk  !)'-«",  .In  (i. 

I).  Close  of  tub  Actitb  I'sbiod:  tub  JIsssiaxw  Crisis 
IX  I'lEir. 

.**/«.— .Indiea  (.In  V<^;  W)  and  Penia  (Mk  10>I,  Jn  10"). 
Timf. — Tttberna'-les  a.i».  'i-^  to  ras!*nver  a.h.  ?i*. 

Mt  laL2ll«,  Mk  loi-M,  Lk  »5'-IU»  (fur  the  most  jiart  not 
in  cbrnnnloirical  onleri,  .In  T'-II*'. 
K.   Tns  .Vkssiaxic  Crisis:  the  Tkiciipiul  Extrt.  the 
Last  TEACaixti,  Passiox,  Ijeatii,  liESCRRECTio.v,  AscE.y- 
sw.v. 
Scene. — Mainly  in  .Teriisalom. 

IHjue. — Six  days  before  Passover  to  ten  days  before  Pente- 
cost A.n.  'iS). 
Mt  ili-JV-i".  Mk  ll'-K.'  [ir.»-»],  Lk  l!IM-24»',  Jn  12>-21». 
The  cliroiiolo}^  adopted  in  this  article,  not  a.s 
certain,  but  a.s  on  the  wliole  the  best  of  current 
s.v.stem.s,  i.s  in  .substantial  a'.;reeiiient  with  that  of 
tiie  art.      Chkoxologv  ok  tiik   Xkw  Testament. 
It  differs  from  tli.at  in  tlie  writer's  first  work.  The, 
Authorship  ami  Ilistiirirnl  Character  of  the  Fnurth 
(iiispel  (London,  1!^72),  by  placing  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  year  a.d.  29  rattier  tliau  a.d.  30. 

A.   P/!K/./.i[/.v.iriy  Peiuod:  fkom  the  Bap- 
TIS.V  rO  THE  OALI.  (IF  THE  Leadixg  Apohtles. 
Scene. — Mainly  .hidiea,  but  in  part  also  (ialilee. 
Time. — Winter   a.d.   26  to  a  few  weeks  after 
Passover  a.d.  27. 

Mt  SMI',  Mk  li-i's,  Lk  .3'-4i«,  Jn  IM". 
The  I'ublic  Ministry  of  our  Lord  begins 
with  His  Baptism,  (i.)  This  will  therefore 
he  the  lirst  point  to  attract  our  attention, 
and  some  explanation  will  be  needed  as  to 
the  Baptist  and  his  mission.  (ii.)  Along 
with  the  Baptism  we  must  needs  take  the 
Temptation,  as  a  glimpse  vouchsafed  by  Jesus 
Himself,  and  early  and  widely  published,  of 
the  principles  which  were  to  determine  the 
nature  of  His  Mini.stry.  (iii.)  After  this  will 
come  the  first  preliminary  gathering  of  a  few 
loosely  attached  followers,  and  the  first 
miracle  at  Cana  in  Calilce.  (iv.)  Then  the 
visit  to  Jerusalem  for  the  I'assover  of  the  year 
27,  with  a  short  stay  in  the  South,  (v.)  Then 
we  have  a  return  to  Galilee,  followed  by  a 
brief  period  of  partial  retirement,  leading  up 
to  the  Call  of  the  four  chief  apostles. 

Allusions,    more    or    less    explicit,    to    the 

Baptism   and   to   tlie   ministry   of    John,   are 

found  in  all  four  Gospels ;  the  other  events  of 

this  period  are  recorded  only  in  the  fourth — 

unless  we  are  to  identify  the  Healing  of  the 

Nobleman's  Son  (Jn  4*'^)  with  that  of  the 

Centurion's  Servant  (Mt  S'*-",  Lk  7'-'"). 

i.    The  Baptist  and  the  Baptism. — Our  survey  of 

contemporary   .Judaism   has   shown   us  that   '  the 

kingdom  of   God '  wa.s  a   phrase  in  almost  every 

man's  mouth.     It  meant,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the 

majority  '  a  kingdom  fcjr  Israel '  far  more  than  a 

;  kingdom  of  God.'    -But  though  in  a  more  or  less 

indefinite  sense  it  w.is  understood  to  be  near,  no 

time  h.ad  as  yet  been  actually  announced  for  it. 

Men  were  on  the  w.atch,  but  rather  for  the  signs 

of  the  coming  than  for  the  actual  coming  itself.  " 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
news  that  a  prophet  had  appeared  who  preached 
the  approaching  coming  of  the  Me.ssiah  caused  a 
widespread    excitement.*       The    aspect    of    this 

•  Stress  can  hardly  be  laid  on  the  form  of  announcement  in 
Mt  S',  which  would  make  the  Baptist  anticipate  exactly  the 
announcement  of  Jesus.  This  would  seem  to  bo  due  to  the 
editor.  The  oldest  version  describes  the  Baptist  as  *  preaching 
a  baptism  of  repentance  ior  rt-inission  of  sins  '  (Mk  1*). 


coming,  whicli  he  put  in  the  forefront,  was  the 
aspect  of  judgment.  The  axe  w.is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  trees,  and  the  fruitless  tree  would  be 
burned  (Mt3"',  Lk  8»). 

The  pro])het  who  made  this  announcement  boro 
the  name  of  John.  The  .'<cene  of  his  preaching 
was  the  wilderness  of  Juda;a,  near  thi^  lower 
course  of  the  Jordan  where  it  fell  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  In  this  wilderiuss  he  had  lived  in  soliiude 
for  some  time  before  he  began  his  prophetic 
mission.  His  whole  appearance  was  sternly 
ascetic.  He  seems  to  have  .adopted  deliberately 
a  garb  and  a  manner  of  life  resembiing  tho.se  of 
Klijah,  probably  not  .so  much  in  anliciiiatinn  of  the 
verdict  which  was  to  he  afterwards  pa.sscd  upon  him 
(.Mt  11")  as  because  he  look  Elijah  for  his  model. 

His  character  and  his  mission  alike  were  severely 
simple.  His  soul  w.ts  posses.sed  with  a  strong 
conviction,  wrought  in  him  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  in  which  such  convictions  were  wrought 
in  the  prophets  of  the  OT.  that  a  great  crisis  \va.s 
near  at  hand.  What  lay  beyond  was  dim,  and,  so 
far  as  the  inophet  had  a  definite  jjicture  before 
him,  it  was  probably  not  very  difterent  from  that 
which  presented  itself  to  his  countrymen.  But  he 
saw  clearly  that  the  crisis  would  take  the  form  of 
a  judgment,  and  that  there  would  be  a  judge,  a 
personal  judge,  with  a  mission  vastly  greater  than 
his  own.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  al.so  borne  in 
upon  him  that  the  preparation  reiiuired  by  this 
coming  judgment  is  a  moral  reformatiim.  This 
he  sees  intensely  ;  and  again  he  goes  back  behind 
the  teaching  of  his  day  to  that  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  That  which  is  re<iuired  is  not  merely 
a  stricter  performance  of  the  law,  but  a  deep 
inward  change — a  change  spontaneously  expressing 
itself  in  right  action. 

Once  more,  and  indeed  very  con.spicuously,  he 
made  good  his  resemblance  to  the  older  prophets 
by  clothing  this  leading  idea  of  his  in  an  expressive 
symbolical  act.  The  rumour  of  him  brought  the 
people  to  him  in  crowds:  and  one  by  one,  as  they 
confessed  to  him  their  sins  and  convinced  him  of 
the  reality  of  their  rejientance,  he  took  them  down 
into  the  running  waters  of  the  .lordan  ;  he  made 
them  plunge  in  or  let  the  waters  close  over  their 
he.ads,  and  then  he  led  them  out  again  with  the  ccm- 
sciousness  that  they  had  left  their  sinful  past  behind 
them,  and  that  they  were  pledged  to  a  new  life. 

The  process  w.as  called  '  Baptism '  ;  and  John, 
from  the  fact  that  it  constituted  the  main  outward 
expression  of  his  mission,  was  called  'the  Baptist.' 
The  .act  bore  .a  certain  resemblance  to  those  cere- 
monial washings  with  which  the  .lews  were  famili.ar 
enough,  and  which  held  .a  specially  prominent  place 
in  the  ritu.al  of  the  Kssenes.  But  it  differed  from 
all  these  in  that  it  was  an  act  performed  once  for 
all,  and  ikjI  repeated  from  day  to  d.ay.  The  lesson 
of  it  was  that  <if  Jn  KJ'":  he  who  was  once  bathed 
in  this  thorough  and  searching  fashion  did  not 
need  to  have  the  act  repeated ;  the  effect  was  to 
last  for  life. 

The  movement  took  hold  especially  of  the  lower 
and  what  were  thought  to  be  the  more  abandoned 
classes.  .lohn  was  kept  fully  employed  in  the 
work  of  confessing  and  baptizing,  but  he  did  not 
allow  it  to  be  forgotten  that  all  this  pointed 
forward  to  another  mission  greater  than  his  own. 
The  presentiment  grew  upon  him  that  part  of  his 
task  as  prophet  was  to  name  this  mightier  suc- 
cessor. And  again,  after  the  manner  of  the  older 
prophets,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  made  manifest 
to  him  whom  he  w.as  to  name. 

Presently  the  sign  was  given.  Among  those 
who  came  to  be  baptized  was  one  who  passed  for 
a  relative  of  his  own,  with  whom  possibly,  though 
perhaps  not  probably,  he  may  have  had  soma 
intercourse    in    boyhood    (cf.    Jn    1").      As  witb 
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others  wlio  before  their  baptism  were  called  upon 
to  confess,  so  also  with  this  kinsman,  John  had 
some  converse,  and,  if  we  may  accept  what  is  found 
only  in  a  single  nanative,*  at  first  refused  to 
baptize  him.  His  scruples  are  set  a.'iide,  but  it  is 
not  until  the  actual  baptism  that  the  full  truth 
bursts  upon  him.  Still,  the  analogy  of  the  older 
prophecy  is  maintained.  A  sign  is  given  such  as 
that  which  Isaiah  offered  to  Ahaz  (Is  7").  From 
the  Fourth  (io.spel  we  should  gather  that  it  was 
seen  in  prophetic  vision  by  the  Baptist  (Jn  l^'^-"*); 
from  the  Synoptics  we  should  gather  that  it  was 
seen  in  like  vision  by  the  baptized  (Mk  1'",  Mt  3''' 
'  he  saw  ').  And  to  prophetic  sight  was  joined  also 
the  prophetic  hearing  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  pro- 
claiming in  words  tlutt  recalled  at  once  I's  2'  and 
Is  42'  '  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased.' 

(a)  T/ie  BaplitVii  //etilnlion.— The  Incident  of  Mt  S'«-  is  open 
to  some  Buspicion  of  oeinjr  a  product  {such  as  might  well  prow 
up  hy  insensible  decrees  in  the  passing  of  the  narrative  from 
hand  to  hand)  of  the  conviction  which  later  liecame  general 
among  Christians,  that  their  Master  was  without  sin,  and  of 
the  dirticully  which  thence  arose  of  associating  Hint  with  a 
baptism  *of  repentjmce.'  We  cannot  exclude  this  possibility. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dillicully  is  for  us.  too,  a  real  one, 
and  the  solution  given,  while  it  has  "nothing  under  the  circuni- 
ntances  inconsistent  or  iini)robable.  is  attractive  by  Its  very 
reserve,  'To  fultll  all  righteousness  *  =  to  leave  undone  nothing 
wiiieh  (!4)d  hail  shown  to  be  His  will.  In  a  general  movement 
whicl]  embraced  all  the  more  earnest-niinde<I  In  the  nation,  it 
was  right  that  He  too  should  share.  It  would  not  follow  tlnlt 
the  svnibolical  act  of  Baptism  should  have  precisely  the  -same 
signlllcance  for  every  one  who  submitted  to  It.  For  the  main 
bociy  it  denoted  a  break  with  a  sinful  past  and  a  new  start  upon 
a  reformed  life.  For  the  .Messiah  it  denoted  a  break  simply, 
the  entrance  upon  a  new  phase  in  the  accomplishment  of  Ills 
mission.  It  took  tlu-  place  witii  Ilini  of  the  'anointing,'  which 
marked  the  assumption  of  the  active  work  to  which  they  weri' 
called  by  the  kings  and  prophets  of  old.  This  'anointing'  was 
the  'descent  of  the  Spirit.'  The  Baptism  of  the  Messiah  w-as 
Baptism  *  with  the  Spirit,'  wherewith  He  was  to  bapti/e.  The 
slgiillicance  of  Baptism  In  His  case  was  positive  I'ather  than 
negative, 

ifi)  The  Voice  from  /leoren. — It  has  been  too  readily  assumed 
by  some  distinguished  writers  (e.g.  Usener)  that  the  oldest 
version  of  the  voice  from  heaven  was  in  exact  agreement  with 
I*s  'J'  'Thou  art  my  [belovetl]  Son:  this  day  have  1  begotten 
thee.'  in  two  of  the  three  Svnoptics  the  reading  is  nn<lonbtedly 
•  e  fTo'i  [<i]  evioKfiva  [ijiifi-l.  It  Is  true,  however,  that  in  Lk  li^a  ^j^ 
ImpoiUiiit  group  of  authorities  bus  «Y'*'*"?^*pe^'7e7€i'eTj<C(i<T<.  This 
Is  tile  reading  of  the  larger  branch  of  the  Western  text  (D  a  b  c 
(//,  coiltt.  votniuV.  an.  Aug,  .luvenc.  al.^.  A  similar  reading  is 
found  in  dustin,  c.  Tnjph.  hitt  and  in  other  writers,  and  both 
reatlings  are  combined  in  the  Kbionite  Gosp.  as  quoted  by 
Kpiphanius.  [The  evidence  is  collected  iu  full  by  Kesch,  Ayrnjtha, 
p.  'Ml  If.].  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  Ps  is  not  directly  quoted,  and  in  all 
asshniiation  to  the  text  of  the  Ps  lay  very  near  at  hanil.  Kven 
the  Western  t<?xt  of  Lk  Is  divided,  'a  smaller  but  very  ancient 
branch  (Including  e)  agreeing  with  the  mass  of  the  ilr.  MSS. 
There  cjm  be  little  doubt  that  not  only  the  Canonical  (Jospels. 
but  the  ground  document  on  which  they  are  based,  hail  the 
common  reaillng.  The  competing  reading  was  a  natural  applica- 
tion of  1"»  '2',  and  it  fell  In  so  readily  with  views  which  In 
ditferent  forms  circulated  rather  widely  In  the  'Jnd  cent,  that 
we  cannot  bo  surprised  If  It  met  with  a  certain  amount  of 
adoption.    See,  furtlu-r.  below. 

iy)  Apoenjphal  Ot-titih. — Thestorvof  the  Baptism  underwent 
various  apocryphal  aniplilleations  and  adornments,  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  is  the  appearance  of  a  bright  light  <Codd. 
Vercell.  et  Sangcrm,  ad  Mt  S'»;  Ev,  Kbton,  ap.  Kplph,, 
Kphraein  Syr, I  or  of  a  lire  upon  the  Jordan  (.lust.  c.  Trtnih.  ss. 
rnet/iealio  Paitti  ap.  Ps.-t'yi'r.  de  liebapt.  11  at.).  'Ihemost 
elaborate  working  up  of  this'  kind  of  material  is  foun<l  In  the 
Svrinc  BaptUmal  Lituri/i/  of  Severutt  (Kesch,  Agriipha,  p. 

Hi!  I  ir.v 

(6)  Th e  Sijnoptic a rtd .toha tinea ii  Verniontt. — When  a  prophet 
began  his  prophetic  career  he  received  clear  proof  of  the  reality 
of  his  call  most  often  through  some  |»owerful  Inner  experience 
or  vision  (e.ff.  is  ti),  but  also  at  times  through  Divine  revelation 
to  arxither  (*■.(/.  1  K  lU'").  We  may  regard  the  events  of  the 
Baptism  as  a  Divine  authentication  of  this  kind  of  the  Mission 
of  Jesus.  But  if  so,  there  would  be  nothing  inctingrnous  in 
supposing  that  this  authentication  was  vouchsafcil,  both  to  the 
Messiah  llimself  and  to  the  Forerunner,  Just  as  a  similar  anlheti' 
tlcAtlun  was  vouchsafed  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Ananhis  (Ac  IH*-  >>■■». 


•  Resch  (TT".  x.  11.  .'>7),  In  his  Iat*'r  opinion,  regards  this  narra- 
tive as  belonging  to  the  oldest  evangelical  document;  but  the 
passages  which  he  has  collected  In  suptxtrt  i>f  this  view  might 
qidte  well  be  explained  as  pankphnlslie  allusions  to  the  camuilcal 
Mt.  The  (iosp.  lue,  to  Ileb.  as  uswl  by  the  Kbionlles  (Kiilpli. 
/Ait.  XXX.  l:t|  had  a  similar  scene  aAer  the  Baptism  of  .fesus 
(Kesch.  Affl■ap^a,  p.  S4a  f.). 


W«-  are  therefore  not  In  any  way  eompelle<l  to  choose  between 
the  Synoptic  and  Johannean  versions  as  to  the  Incidence  o! 
the  sujjernatural  signs.  The  two  versions  may  quite  well  be 
thought  of  as  supplcmeDting  rather  than  coutnidlcting  eacU 
other. 

The  Baptism  of  Jesus  undoubtedly  marks  the 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry.  How  much  more 
was  it  than  this?  The  Judaizing  Ebionites  of  the 
2nd  century,  who  never  ro.se  above  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  an  inspired  prophet,  and  some  Gnostic 
sects  which  separated  the  Man  Jesus  from  the 
-ICon  f'hristus,  starling  from  the  Synoptic  narra- 
tive, and  combining  it  with  I's  2',  liated  from  the 
Baptism  the  union  of  the  human  and  the  Divine 
in  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  sometimes 
described  as  making  the  Baptism  a  substitute  for 
the  .supernatural  Birth.  We  can  imagine  how,  to 
those  who  had  the  story  of  the  Baptism  before 
them,  but  who  had  not  yet  been  reached  by  the 
tidings  of  those  earlier  events  round  which  the 
veil  of  a  sacred  privacy  had  been  drawn,  and 
which  (as  we  shall  see)  only  made  their  way  to 
general  knowleilge  by  slow  degrees  and  after 
some  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  should  regard  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  first  endowment 
with  Divinity.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  till  then 
that  Jesus  began  to  perform  His  'mighty  works,' 
would  seem  to  give  some  colour  to  the  belief. 
And  it  woulil  be  likely  enough  that  a  passing 
phase  of  C'hri.stian  thought,  based  ui)on  imiierfect 
knowledge,  woulil  survive  in  certain  limited  circles. 
But  the  main  body  of  the  Church  tliil  not  rest  in 
this  contracted  view,  which  was  really  inconsistent 
with  the  Christology  revealed  to  us  in  the  earliest 
group  of  St,  I'aul's  Epistles.  It  accepted,  and, 
through  such  leaders  as  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
emphasized  strongly  the  earlier  chapters  of  the 
canonical  narrative ;  and  the  contents  of  tho.'ic 
chapters  gave  shape  to  the  oldest  form  (which  can 
hardly  be  later  than  Ignatius)  of  the  A])ostles' 
Creed.  Already,  before  the  1st  century  was  out, 
St.  John  had  presented  what  was  to  be  the  Catholic 
interjiretation  of  the  relation  of  the  Baptism  to 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  Far  back  at  the  very 
beginning  of  all  beginnings  the  Divine  Woril  had 
already  been  face  to  face  with  God,  and  was  Him- 
self God  ;  so'  that,  when  the  same  Word  entered 
into  the  conditions  of  humanity,  this  did  not 
denote  any  loss  of  Godhead  which  was  inherent 
and  essential.  JIuch  less  could  the  Godhead  of 
the  incarnate  Christ  be  supposed  to  dale  from  the 
signs  which  accompanied  tlie  Baptism.  The  object 
of  these  signs  was  rather  to  inaugurate  the  public 
ministry  of  the  Messiah,  that  He  might  be  'mani- 
fested to  Israel'  (tva  ^a^f/jaiOg  Tip  Icrp.,  ,Tn  1"). 
Though  the  Greek  is  different  the  idea  is  the  same 
as  that  in  Lk  1*",  where  it  is  said  of  the  Baptist 
himself  that  he  wa.s  in  the  desert  'till  the  day  of 
his  showing  unto  Israel'  (fwy  ijn^pas  avaSel^eui  airroO 
jrpAs  Tiv'lcrp.).  Whether  or  not  the  signs  were  in 
the  first  instance  seen  by  more  than  the  Messiah 
llimself  and  the  Baptist  (and  it  is  [irobable  that 
they  were  not),  they  were  matle  public  by  the 
Baptist's  declaration  (Jn  !'■'*'*'),  so  that  in  any  case 
there  was  a  real  '  manifestation  to  Israel.' 

No  doubt  there  was  more  than  this.  Besides 
the  outward  maiiifest;ition,  a  new  epoch  o]>ened  for 
the  Son  of  Man  Himself.  But  the  nature  of  this 
we  can  describe  only  by  its  effects.  The  evan- 
gelists evidently  have  before  their  minds  the 
analogy  of  the  prophetic  call  and  prophetic  endow- 
ment. After  the  events  of  the  Baptism  Je.sus  is 
'full  of  the  Holy  .Spirit'  (I.k  4',  cf.  Mt  4',  Mk  1"). 
And  lie  jipiilies  to  Himself  the  i>rophotic  language 
of  Is  (11'  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lonl  is  upon  me; 
becau.-ie  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek,'  etc.  (cf.  Lk  4'" ;  it  is  prob- 
ably  tills  allusion  to  'anointing  with  the  Spirit' 
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wliicli  has  led  to  the  inoiiient  in  Lk  being  placed 
tliiis  early).  In  the  Gospel  according  to  tlio 
Hebrews  this  is  expressed  even  more  emphatically 
lh;v!i  ill  the  canonical  (jiispels  :  '  Factum  est  autem 
enm  asccndisset  Dominus  de  a<|ua,  descendit  fons 
oninis  Spiritus  saiicti  el  reipiievit  super  eum  et  dixit 
illi :  Kill  mi  in  omnibus  prophetis  exspectabam  te,  ut 
venires  et  requiescereni  in  te.  In  eo  enim  reipiies 
mea.  lu  es  filins  mens  priniojicnitus  qui  regnas  in 
sempiternuu: '  (llieron.  (ul  Ji-n.  xi.  1). 

We  have  oiny  to  add  that  from  this  lime  onwanLs 
tlie  rOle  of  the  Messiah  is  distinctly  a.ssumed.  The 
'  mighty  works '  very  soon  begin  ;  ilisciple*  begin 
to  attach  tliem.selve.s,  at  first  loo.sely,  but  with  in- 
creasing ck)sene.ss ;  and  there  is  a  lone  of  decisive 
authority  both  in  teaching  and  in  act. 

LiTKKATriiB. — Tltoro  1«  a  strjiiiffi'  mlxtiirf  of  fine  scholarship 
and  lenrninp,  with  Itolil,  not  to  say  wild,  s^ieculntion  on  tlio 
siit>iept  of  thi.H  hi-clion  in  Usoner's  iiffitfioiiMffetichichtttcJie 
{'u'ltrHiif/utin/en,  1  Teil.  Honn.  I^^9.  Willi  thi.s  may  be  cmn- 
jiurcd  iiorni'inann.  Die  Tiiii/e  Chri/tti  dicrfh  Johannen  in  */. 
tfn(/rniiti\ffii'n  Heilrteiiiinff  (I.  Chrintl.  Th^nlogen  tl.  rifr 
ei'Kten  Jiihrttumtertf.  Li-iji/iir,  ISIUJ,  Juhn  the  BaptiMt,  l»y  the 
Into  Dr.  il.  11.  Ili'viiolds  ^;tni  oil.  1^?S),  i-oprosonts  the  Connrega- 
'iunitt  /.erfiire  of  I>T4,  and  tlt-als  more  with  llie  eareer  of  .loiin 
lan  with  the  tiuestlons  which  arlseoiit  of  the  li.-iptisinof  .Icsus  ; 
\..it  It  does  not  leave  these  untouched  so  far  as  they  had  at  that 
date  eome  Into  view. 

ii.  The  Temptation.  — AVe  decline  to  speculate 
where  tlie  data  fail  us.  But  one  remarkable 
glimpse  is  afforded  us  into  the  state  of  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  Son  of  Man  after  His  Baptism. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  would  not  as  yet  have  been 
available  to  the  spectator.  It  w.is  probably  not  at 
this  early  date  that  it  was  disclosed,  even  to  .liiise 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Him.  Still,  the  ilisclnsure 
must  have  been  made  by  the  Lord  Himself  during 
His  lifetime  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  found 
its  way  into  all  the  Synoptics  shows  that  it  must 
have  had  a  somewhat  wide  diffusion  among  the 
main  body  of  the  disciples.  For  this  rea.son,  as 
well  as  for  the  ailv.intage  of  introducing  it  at  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  narratives,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  touch  upon  the  Teniptatiun  here, 
though  it  might  perhaps  more  .strictly  come  under 
the  head  of  •  Sup|)lemental  .Matter.' 

The  narratives  of  the  Temptation  are  upon  the 
face  of  them  symbolical.  Only  in  the  form  of 
symljols  was  it  possible  to  present  to  the  men 
of  that  day  a  struggle  so  fought  out  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  soul.  There  are  two  instances  of 
such  struggle  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer — one  at 
the  bi'ginuing  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  His 
ministry  (Lk  4'''  comp.  with  22^').  In  both,  the 
jis.sault  comes  from  without,  from  the  personal 
I'ower  of  Kvil.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  under- 
staiiil  it,  in  the  sen.se  of  understanding  how  what 
we  call  temptation  could  affect  the  Son  of  God. 
It  coulil  not  have  uniched  Him  at  all  unless  He  had 
been  al.so,  and  no  less  really,  Son  of  Man.  He 
vouchsafetl  to  be  tempted  in  order  that  He  might 
be  in  all  points  like  unto  His  brethren  (He  4"'). 

The  Temptation  clearly  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ministry.  It  would  have  had  no  point 
before  ;  and  the  is.sue  on  which  il  turned  had 
evidently  been  decided  before  the  public  life  of 
Je-sus  began,  as  that  life  throughout  its  whole 
course  followed  the  law  which  was  then  laid  down. 
The  Temptation  implies  two  things.  It  implies 
that  He  to  vvliom  it  was  addressed  both  knew 
Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  whom  the  .lews 
axjiected,  and  also  knew  Himself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  extraordinary  powers.  To  say  that  He;  was 
now  for  the  lirsl  lime  conscious  of  these  powers  is 
more  than  we  have  warrant  for.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  was  the  first  time  tliat  the  problem  arose  how 
tney  were  to  be  exercised.  Were  they  to  be 
exercised  at  the  prompting  of  the  simplest  of  all 
instincLs — the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  Were 
they  to  be  exercised  in  furtherance  of  what  must 


have  seemed  to  be  the  first  condition  on  which 
His  mission  as  the  Messiah  could  be  accomplished 
— to  convince  the  world  that  He  had  the  mission, 
that  it  was  for  Him  to  lead  and  for  them  to  follow  '? 
And,  liistly,  when  He  came  forward  its  the  Messiah, 
Wiis  it  to  be  its  the  Messiah  of  Jewisli  ex|iect!i- 
tion  ?  Was  His  kingdom  to  be  a  kingdom  of  this 
world?  Was  it  to  embrace  all  the  secular  king- 
iloms  anil  the  glory  of  them,  to  enfold  them  in  a 
system  more  powerful  and  more  magnilicent  than 
tiieirs,  brought  about  Ijy  supernatural  means,  with 
no  local  limitations  like  even  the  greatest  of  pjjst 
emjiires,  but  wide  as  the  univer.se  it.self  and  in- 
destructible ?  Was  it  to  be  a  real  restoring;,  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?  Wiis  Jerusalem  to  be  its 
centre,  in  a  new  sense  the  'city  of  the  Great 
King '  ? 

All  these  questions  Jesus  answered  for  Hiniselt 
absolutely  in  the  negative.  There  did  not  enter 
into  His  mind  even  a  p;ussing  shadow  of  the  am- 
bition which  marked  the  best  of  earthly  conquerors. 
He  was  determined  not  to  minister  in  the  least  to 
the  national  pride  of  the  Jews.  Still  less  would  He 
work  out  a  new  pride  of  His  own.  He  did  not 
desire  in  any  sense  valitiire  per  ora.  ICveu  the 
most  natural  ciavitigs  of  the  natui'e  which  He  had 
,i.ssunied  He  refused  to  satisfy  so  long  as  their 
satisfaction  ended  with  Himself. 

These  principles  are  involved  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Temptation.  They  are  laid  down  oiu'e  for  all ; 
anil  the  rest  of  the  hi.story  shows  no  swerving  from 
them.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  reineinlH'red 
that  allliough  the  decision  had  been  reached  by 
Jesus  Himself,  il  was  not  yet  known,  except  .so 
far  as  He  was  pleased  to  reveal  it.  Partly,  the 
revelation  was  made  by  acts  and  the  self-imposed 
limits  of  action.  The  clearest  revelation  was  the 
story  of  the  'I'emptation  itself.  But  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  wholly  understood. 

iii.  Tilt'  Firxt  Dinriples  nitil  the  Mirticle  at  Cana. 
— At  this  jioint  we  leave  for  some  time  the  Synoptic 
narrative  and  follow  rather  that  in  the  Fourth 
Go.spel,  which  it  must  be  confessed  comes  to  ns  with 
very  considerable  verisimilitude.  If  we  had  only 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  should  have  to  suppo.se 
that  our  Lord  gathered  about  Him  a  band  of 
disciples  abruptly  and  suddenly,  capturing  them  as 
it  were  by  the  lone  of  authority  in  His  command. 
In  St.  John  we  have  the  steps  given  which  led 
up  to  this,  and  which  make  it  far  more  inlclli- 
gible. 

From  this  Gospel  it  would  appear  that  Jesus 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Baptist;  that  the  Baptist  more  than  once  in- 
dicated Him  in  a  markecl  and  indeed  mysterious 
way  (.In  l-'-'  '  The  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world'  ;  cf.  v.*''»)  ;  and  that  one  by 
one  several  of  John's  disciples  began  to  attach 
themselves,  as  yet  more  or  less  loosely,  to  His 
person.  The  Baptist's  testimony,  strengtiiened  by 
first  impressions,  awoke  in.  them  the  belief  that 
at  la.st  the  '  mightier  than  he '  predicted  by  the 
Baptist  had  come  (Jn  1*').  Such  a  belief  at  this 
time  and  under  these  circumstances  would  need  no 
elal>orale  demonstration.  Il  would  lie  accepted  in 
a  tentative  way,  awaiting  verilication  from  events, 
and,  of  course,  only  with  those  contents  which 
accorded  with  current  .Jewish  opinion. 

The  home  of  Jesus  was  still,  as  it  had  been  for  some 
thirty  years  of  His  life,  at  Nazareth  ;  and  at  the 
lime  wiien  He  began  to  collect  followers  round  Him, 
He  was  already  on  the  point  of  returning  thither 

*  The  words  are  remarkable,  especially  as  coining  thus  at  the 
very  tliresliold.  It  is  t>ossihle  that  tiie  evanpellst  may  have 
been  led  to  define  somewhat  in  view  of  later  events  and  later 
doctrines  (for  the  allusion  seems  to  hi-  to  Is  .Vi).  lint  the 
context,  incliiditi!,'  the  deputation  from  .lerusalem.  is  so  lifelike 
and  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  probabilities,  that  the 
.s.aying  has  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 
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(Jn  1").  He  had  not  as  yet  separated  Himself  from 
the  domestic  life  of  His  family.  It  was  a.s  an  inci- 
dent in  this  life  that  He  went  to  a  marriage  feast  at 
the  villaf;e  of  Cana  (prob.  =  Kami  el-Jeltl  rather 
than  Jii'fr  Kenna)  in  tlie  company  of  His  mother 
anil  some  at  le;ist  of  His  newly-found  disciples. 
Here  occurred  the  first  of  those  'signs'  which  were 
to  be  one  con.spicuous  outcome  of  His  mi.ssion.  No 
wonder  tliat  it  impressed  itself  vividly  on  the 
memory  of  one  who  wiis  present,  and  that  it  con- 
firmed his  incipient  faith  (Jn  2").  We  shall  speak 
of  these  siu'ns  in  tlieir  general  bearing  presently. 

iv.  77(1?  Fimt  Pasisdvfr. — There  would  seem  to 
have  been  .some  connexion  between  the  family  at 
Nazareth  and  Capernaum,*  as  the  whole  party  now 
spend  some  days  there  (Jn  2'-).  But  the  Passover 
was  neur,  and  .Jesus,  with  at  least  some  of  His 
disciples.  Went  up  to  it.  In  connexion  with  this 
Pa-ssover,  .St.  .lohn  places,  what  has  the  appearance 
of  a  somewhat  higli-hamled  act,  the  exinilsion  of 
buyers  and  .sellers  from  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  (Jn  2'^-"-).  The  Synoptics  place  a  similar 
act  in  the  last  week  of  the  Ministry  (Mk  ll'^-'^J). 
It  is  possible  that  such  an  act  may  have  hajipened 
twice  ;  but  if  we  are  to  choose,  and  if  we  believe 
the  (jospel  to  be  really  by  the  son  of  Zebedee,  we 
shall  give  his  dating  the  preference — the  more  so 
as  in  these  early  chapters  the  dates  are  given  with 
great  precision,  and  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  correcting  a  current  impression. 

This  act  w.ts  the  fir.st  delinite  a.ssumption  of  a 
public  mission  to  Israel,  and  its  scene  was  fitly 
chosen  at  the  centre  of  Israel's  worship.  It  w\is 
the  act,  not  as  yet  neces.sarily  of  one  who  claimed  to 
be  the  .Me.ssi,Th,  but  of  a  religious  reformer  like  one 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was  naturally  followed 
by  a  challenge  as  to  the  right  of  such  an  a.ssump- 
tion.  To  this  the  enigmatic  reply  w.is  given, 
'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  {i.e.  in  a 
short  time,  cf.  Hos  G-)  I  will  rai.se  it  up";  which 
seems  to  be  rightly  glo.ssed  in  Mk  14^' — the  .lewi.sh 
Church  with  its  visible  local  centre  should  give 
place  to  the  Christian  Church  with  its  invisible 
and  spiritual  centre  (cf.  Jn  4-"').  The  saying  made 
an  impression  at  the  time,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  trial  of  tjesus  to  support  a  charge  of  blasphemy  ; 
the  disciples  at  a  later  date  referred  it  to  the 
Uesurrection  (Jn  22"'). 

A  striking  feature  in  the  .lohannean  version  of 
His  visit  to  Judiea  is  the  way  in  which  the  work 
of  .lesus  in  connexion  with  it  takes  up  the  work 
of  the  ISaptist  and  lills  in  conspicuous  gaps  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Syno])tics.  The  cleansing  of  the 
temple  is  an  act  of  reformation  which  follows  up 
the  call  to  repentance.  In  Jn  alone  of  the  au- 
thorities have  we  a  distinct  statement  that  Jesus 
a<lopte(l  the  practice  of  baptism  (.3--  4').  though  no 
other  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  S.acra- 
ment  is  so  natural.  We  find  also  that  the  neces- 
sity for  baptism  and  the  'new  birth'  which  went 
with  it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  discourse  with  the 
isanhedrist  Nicodenuis.  The  writer  of  the  Go.spel 
had  been  himself  a  di.sciple  of  .John  the  Baptist, 
and  still  kept  up  liis  connexion  with  him,  and 
knew  what  went  on  in  his  circle  (Jn  S-'"').  At  the 
same  lime  he  seems  to  expand  the  discourses 
which  he  records  with  matter  of  liiu  own 
i.'jir.ir,  ^iKT.v 

v.  Itvtirement  to  Galilee. — Soon  after  this  .lohn 
the  Baptist  wius  arrested  by  Herod  Aniipas.  and 
.lesus  relired  into  (iaiilee.  On  the  way  lie  piLssed 
through  Samaria,  and  paused  at  Jacob's  well  near 
the   village   of    Sycliar    (now  generally   identitied 

•  Tin*  (»U»'  of  Cnponmiiin  1h  »ttll  miicli  il.'hnti'tl.  At  oiio  tlnio 
it  s.'fintHl  UN  If  Ihi'  mirtVnci.  wuiiUl  Ko  for  TV//  (/I'lm.  bill  of  tatti 
lluTe  hrt^  biM-n  ft  roactluil  Itt  fiivoiir  of  KhAn  .Vi'ii/ffi  i!*fv  tho 
nrt.  It)  thU  l>lrlfoiiarv.  lit; HI.  |i.  4.V>  f.,  iiiul  von  Soilvn, 
UrUfbrir/r  (ISDN).  |>.  Ifill  f..  wlio  i|iliiti»  n  rc»lil.'lil.  IVro  llli'ViT), 
KmIiI,  h..«.v,T,  <.l/'|.  '.'.'1.  -.1111  .ii|.|...it,   Trll  ll,t„K 


with  'Askiir),  where  His  teaching  made  a  marked 
impression  (Jn  4-»-<-).  The  Samaritans  had  a 
Messianic  expectation  of  their  own  (Jn  4^);  and 
if  the  nan-ator  has  not  defined  what  took  place  in 
the  light  of  subseijuent  events,  Jesus  claimed  to 
fultil  this  expectation.  This  was  contrary  to  His 
policy  for  some  time  to  come  in  dealing  with 
Israel  (.Mk  I"),  but  He  may  possibly  have  used 
greater  freedom  among  non-I.sraelites. 

The  events  of  Jn  2'3-4"  may  have  occupied 
three  or  four  weeks,  but  hardly  more.  At  the 
time  when  our  Lord  arrives  in  Galilee  the  impres- 
sion of  His  public  acts  .at  the  Piussover  was  .still 
fresh  (Jn  4'^).  This  would  lead  us  to  explain  the 
latter  half  of  Jn  4'^  as  a  description  of  the  state 
of  things  actually  existing;  the  corntields  were  at 
the  time  'white  for  the  harvest.'  and  'Say  not 
ye,'  etc.,  will  be  a  proverb.  But  that  being  so.  a 
difficulty  would  be  caused  if  the  incident  of  the 
plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  (Mk  2-^i'')  were  in  i's 
place  chronologically,  <as  the  crops  woulil  still  be  in 
much  the  .same  condition  .as  during  the  journey 
through  Samaria,  though  the  wheat  harvest  was 
going  on  between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  and  all 
the  events  implied  in  Mk  l'''-2-'- would  have  inter- 
vened. The  time  is  really  too  short  for  the.se.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  were  spread  over  some 
months.  We  must  conceive  of  our  Lord  as  return- 
ing to  Galilee  with  the  few  disciples  with  Him 
still  in  the  st.ate  of  loo.se  attachment  characteristic 
of  this  period,  and  Himself  remaining  for  a  while 
in  comparative  privacy.  The  disciples  had  re- 
turned to  their  occupations  when  He  takes  the 
new  and  decisive  step  involved  in  the  call  described 
for  us  in  the  Synoptics. 

The  Synoptic  ClirmwIogt/.—Jf  Mlc  2»'  is  to  be  tnki-n  as 
strictly  consecutive  with  tlic  events  that  preccle.  it  w.iuld 
follow  tliat  tbe  call  of  the  IcatliniL:  apostles  took  place  at  least 
a  week  or  two  before  the  cutlinjr  of  tbe  ripened  wbeal.  i.e.,  as 
we  inlj:bt  infer,  before  ratber  iban  some  time  after  the  Pass- 
over season.  In  that  case  tbe  Jobannean  and  Synoptic  narra- 
tives would  not  bo  easy  to  combine.  But  the  sequence  of 
incidents  In  Mk  vKatinj^  with  sinners,  y»»-" ;  Fasttnp.  -J'^^; 
Two  incUlents  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  2"-.S'')  siijrpests  that  we 
have  here  ratber  a  typical  proup  of  points  In  the  controversy 
with  Ibe  I'barisees  thiin  a  chronicle  of  events  as  they  ha[i[.ene(l 
in  onier  of  time,  in  tliat  case  tlio  call  of  the  apostles  iniu'ht 
fall  In  the  autumn,  and  tbe  pluckin;;  of  the  ears  of  corn  iniiriit 
beiiinff  to  tbe  end  rather  than  Ibe  beg-innlog  of  the  {Kriod  uj.on 
wbidi  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Thi-  Ileiiliiii/o/tlte  XohUniitn'n  Son. — Xs  the  narratives  have 
come  down  to  us,  there  are  no  doubt  real  differences  between  the 
story  of  the  henlinp  of  tbe  Nobleman's  Son  (.In  4**-^)  and  that  of 
tbe  (.'enturion's  Servant  (Mt  Si^"  i\.  We  must,  however,  reckon 
with  tbe  possibllitv— it  cannot  in  any  ease  be  more— that  Ibev 
are  two  versions  ol'the  same  event,  at-fsing  out  of  the  amblcuity 
of  ira.?  an.i  joOAoc.  Years  ago  (Fourth  HoHprl,  p.  liMif. )  the 
writer  had  taken  this  view,  which  has  since  neen  adopt.-d  by 
Weiss  {Li^htH.ltHH,  1.428  If.).  A  similar  question  may  Iteraisetl  in 
connexion  willi  the  common  features  of  tiie  narratives  Lk  .V-J*, 
.In'Jl'-".  There,  too,  tliere  may  have  been  some  confusion 
(  Fourth  Gottpel.  p.  2«7  ;  cf.  I.oofs,'/>(>  AuffrMlfhuntjft'erii'hte, 
p.  3"J).  Such  instances  mark  the  Itmils  of  a  la.xer  or  stricter 
interpretation  of  tbe  historicity  of  the  documents.  lH.'tween 
which  wo  are  not  In  a  position  to' decide  with  absolute  certainly. 

•  B.  FiiisTArTrvF  oit  Co.vsTitrcr/VE  Vkiiiop.- 
Tin:  For.Y/n.vt;  of  tiik  Ki.vudom. 

Scene. — Mainly   in   Giililee,   but    also    p.artly   in 

.leriLsalem. 
Time. — From  about  Pentecost  .v.n.  27  to  shortly 
before  Pa.ssover  .».i>.  2fs. 

Mt  4>-'-I.S'-%  Mk  l"-(!i».  Lk  4'«-n«,  Jn  ■.'-•". 

In  this  period  the  points  to  notice  are :  ii.) 
The  Call,  Training,  and  .Mi.ssion  of  the  Twelve, 
followed  perliajis  by  a  larger  ninnber  (the 
Seventy  of  ."Nt.  Luke);  (ii.)  tlie  gradual  differ- 
entiation of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  from  that 
of  .lohn  BapL  and  its  ius.suinption  of  a  miiih 
larger  scope;  (iii.)  a  full  course  of  teaching 
on  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingtlom  of  God 
(or  of  Heaven);  (iv.)  the  performance  of  a 
number  of  Messianic  works,  chiefly  of  heal- 
ing ;     I V.  1    llw    e:Ti  cl    of    Ihi'si'    works    on    the 
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cominoii  people  as  seen  in  a  great  ninoinit  of 

supi-rticial    entlmsia-sm,     but    willinut    as    yet 

iniK'li    iiitelli^t  lit   appivlieiision    (if    the   object 

really    in    virw;     (vi.)    the   Kiowini;    liosiility 

(if  the  scrihis  and   I'liarisee.s  caused  by  a  more 

and    mure   declared    divergence   of    jirinciiilc  : 

(vii.)    the    very   jientle   inilirect    and    gradual 

pnttiiii;  forward  by  Jesus  of  llis  claim  as  the 

Messiah. 

Up  to   the   point   which  we  have   now   readied 

there  had  been  no  delinile  '  founding  "  of  a  society  ; 

no  steps   had    been    taken   towards   the  instil ntioii 

even  of   a  new  sect,  much  less  of  a  new  religion. 

The   IJaplism  of  Jesus   had    been  alli-ndcd    by  cir- 

cuuistanccs   which   mark(d    Iliiu   nut   in   a  liliihly 

si,i,'niticant  inaiuier  ;  but  tlie  general  knowledge  of 

these  circumstances  Wiis  vajrue.  and  even  in  those 

who  were  not  unacquainted  witli  tliiin  they  awoke 

expeclalions   rather   than    conviclions,    and   these, 

too,  were  vai;ue  aiul  left  for  the  futiu'c  to  define. 

Kor   the  rest   little  as  yet   liad  occurred   to  deline 

them.     A  certain  number  of  disciples  had  <;alliered 

round  Jesus  in  the  most  easy  ami  natural  manner, 

just  as  disciples  had  gathered  round  many  a  Uablii 

before    lllm.      These  sim|)ly   came   and   went    as 

inclination  took  them  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  bound 

by  any  closer  ties  to  llis  person.      lie   had   pone 

about  ipiielly  with  some  of  them  in   llis  cnmpany, 

but   nolhlui;   very    startling    had    liappenid.      The 

e.xpulsion    of    the    buyers    and    selUrs    from    the 

temple  was  a  prophetic  act,  and  two  'signs'  had 

occurred  at  a  considerable  interval ;   but  this  was 

little  to  what  the  Jews  expected  in  their  .\lessiali. 

So    far  Jesus   had    worked    side    by  side    with   tlie 

Baptist,    and  on  very   similar  lines.     If   llis  di.s- 

ciiiles  took  a  share  in  baptizing  (.In  4-),  it  was  in 

the  same  kind  of  baptizing  as  that  of  John.      It  was 

a  ba|)iism  'of  reiientance,'  and  in  no  sense  baptism 

'  into  the  name  of  Christ.' 

The  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering  marks 
a  great  advance.  The  work  which  Jesus  came  to 
perform  now  took  its  distinctive  shape.  What 
had  gone  before  was  of  the  nature  of  foretaste, 
hints,  fore.'ihadiiwings ;  now  the  strokes  fnllnw 
each  other  in  ipiick  succession  by  which  the  imr- 
pose  of  Jesus  is  set  clearly  before  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see.     We  may  take  these  one  by  one. 

i.  'llw  Call,  Training,  and  Mission  of  the. 
Twelve  {and  nf  the  Seventy). — The  lirst  step  is  one 
which  evidently  struck  the  imagination  of  the 
followers  of  .lesus,  because  it  is  placed  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  .Synoptii;  narrative.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
real  begiiuiing  of  the  I'ublic  Ministry.  Among 
tliiise  will)  had  been  the  first  to  seek  a  nearer 
aciiuaintai.ee  with  the  new  Proiihet  were  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  both  from  Capernaum,  and  both 
fishermen  by  trade.  When  Jesus  returned  to 
Galilee  they  all  went  back  to  their  ordinary 
occupations,  and  they  were  engaged  in  these  when 
sudih-niy  they  saw  Ilim  standing  by  the  shore  of 
the  lake  and  received  a  peremptory  command  to 
follow  Him  (Mk  l'«--'||).  This  'following'  meant 
soiiiething  more  than  anything  they  had  done  as 
yet  ;  they  were  to  'be  with  him'  (.^ik  :Ji^),  so  that 
they  might  receive  His  teaching  continuou.sly  and 
in  a  manner  systematically.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions,  and  their  (|Ui'stions 
were  answered.  Special  and  full  e.\planaiions 
were  given  to  them  which  were  not  given  to  others 
(Mt  1:5").  The  teaching  of  ,Iesus  was  not  esoteric, 
but  there  was  this  inner  circle  to  whom  peculiar 
advantages  were  given  for  entering  into  it. 

The  call  which  was  issued  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  four,  I'eter  and  Andrew,  James  and  .lolin, 
was  gradually  extended.  The  one  other  instance 
parlieidarizi-d  in  tlie  Gospels  is  that  of  Levi,  the 
son  of  .Alphx'Us,  to  whom  was  given — possibly  by 
Jesus  lliiii.self  (Wei.ss,  Lefteii  Jesu,  1.503) — the  name 


of '  Matthew '(  =  '  given  by  God  ').  A  like  call  pro- 
ceeded to  others,  till  the  number  was  made  up  to 
twelve  (li.st.sin  .Mk  ;ii">-i',  Mt  in--',  IJ<  (!"-'",  Ac  I'"). 
The  persons  cho.sen  lielniiged  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Some  must  have  been  tairly  well- 
to-do.  Not  only  did  tjie  tisherinen  own  the  boats 
they  used,  but  the  father  of  James  and  John  had 
'  hired  .servants  '  (.\lk  l-"),  and  John  wasac(|uainted 
with  the  high  priest*  (i.e.,  perhaps,  with  members 
of  his  household,  Jn  IHi").  .Matthew  was  of  the 
despi.sed  class  of  '  ])nlilicans.'  The  secnnd  Simon 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Zealots,  line,  the  second 
Judas  (like  his  father,  Simon,  Jn  (!"'  1:!-^'  U\'),  was 
a  native  of  Kerioih  in  Jiidaa.  'I'hey  were  chosen 
evidently  for  a  certain  moral  aptitude  which  they 
showed  for  the  mission  to  be  entrusted  to  them. 
Judas  Iscariot  pos.se.s.sed  this  like  the  rest,  but 
wrecked  his  fair  chances.  The  choice  and  call  of 
Jesus  did  not  jsreclude  the  use  of  common  free- 
will. 

The   course   of  teaching  in   which    the   Twelve 
were  initiated  covered  a  considerable  part  of  that 
of    which    an    outline   will    presently   be   sketched, 
,  especially  its   first  two  heads.     It   is  suiiiniarized 
j  in    the    phra.se   'the    mystery   of    the    Kinudnm' 
,  (Mk4iMI).     t)f  course  it  is  n("it  to  be  lliought  that 
the  disciples  at  once  undcrstc.oil  all  that   was  told 
them.      \'ery  far  from  it.     They  had  much  to  un- 
learn as  well  a.s  to  learn,  and  they  showed   ihem- 
Selves   slow   of   apprehension.       Hut    the    form    of 
teaching  adopted   by  Jesus  was  exactly  tilted   for 
,  its  object,  which  was  to  lodge  in   the  mind   prin- 
ciples that   would   gradually  become   lumiiions  as 
they  were  interpreted  by  events  and  by  prolonged 
,  if  slow  reflection. 

I  Jesus  Himself  knew  full  well  how  unripe  even 
the  most  intimate  of  llis  disciples  were  to  carry 
out  llis  designs.  After  a  time — we  may  sn]ipose 
early  in  the  year  28 — He  sent  out  the  Twelve  on  a 
mi.ssion  to  villages  and  country  districts  which  He 
was  not  able  to  visit  at  once  lliinself  (Mt  10"'l|). 
Hut  they  were  not  to  attempt  to  teach.  Some  of 
the  wonderful  works  which  Jesus  did  Himself  they 
also  were  empowered  to  do;  but  the  announcement 
which  they  were  to  make  by  word  of  mouth  was 
limited  to  the  one  formula  with  which  liolh  .Fohn 
and  Je.sus  had  bei;un  :  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand'  (Mt  10'). 

In  one  Go.spel  mention  Is  made  of  a  mission  which  seems 
to  he  sii;»|ileiiient.-il  to  this.  Lk  .speaks  not  only  of  the  Twelve 
lu'iiitf  sent  out.  but  :ilso  of  Severity  sent  out  like  tlie  'I'welvo  by 
twos  (Lk  llliff-).  When  we  observe  that  tlie  ilistnirtions  civen 
to  them  are  substjiiltiiiily  a  re|ietitinn  of  ttiosi-  already  iriven  to 
the  Twelve,  the  ijuestiori  lies  near  at  hanii  whether  we  have  not 
in  tiiis  Inetilent  a  mere  doulilet  of  the  preeeilinir.  tlie  number 
seventy  (vtif.  left,  seventy-two)  represeiitintr  in  eiirient  symbol- 
ism till*  nation.sof  the  known  world  (cf.  (In  111)  — beiliir  gradually 
sutislitiited  in  the  oral  tradition  of  (jentiie  Chniehes  for  the 
number  twelve,  whicii  seemed  to  point  sjieelitily  to  Israel.  We 
note  also  that  Lk  omits  the  restrietions  of  Mt  iliB.  ijnt,  on  the 
other  hand,  Lk  eomiects  with  tin-  return  ot  the  Seventy  a  little 
irrniip  of  sayinjrs  (Lk  Hii*-2ii)  wliieh  have  every  appearance  of 
iieiiiir  Keniiine.  and  so  increase  the  credibility  of  tlie  narrative 
which  leads  up  to  them.  Ancl  there  is  reason  to  lliiiik  that  one 
at  least  of  the  special  sources  to  which  Lk  had  access  came  from 
Just  such  a  quarter  as  that  indicated  by  the  Seventy— not  the 
"innermost,  but  tlie  second  circle  of  discip'lcs.  lie  may  therefore 
have  had  liistorical  foundation  for  his  statement.  Nor  need  It 
perhaps  mean  more  than  that  .tesus  did  iiol  draw  any  hard-and- 
fast  line  at  the  Twelve,  but  made  use  of  other  dlsei|iles  near  llis 
person  for  the  same  purpose. 

ii.  Differentintinn  of  the  Ministnj  of  .Ttsns  from 
that  of  John  the  fiiiptist.  —  We  have  just  seen  that 
John,  Jesus  llim.self,  and  the  apostles  .all  opened 
their  ministry  with  the  .same  announcement.  They 
I  also  made  use  of  the  .same  rite — baptism.  But 
'  there  the  resemblance  ceivsed.  These  were  only 
the  links  whicli  bound  the  stage  of  preparation  to 
the  stage  of  fulfilment.     Looking   back  upon  the 

'  *  lluco  Delir  (Oexch.  (I.  Itdbbl  .fe/iiii  r.  Xii^iirelh.  p.  In  tl), 
'  distiiiiruishini.'  between  the  Apostle  .I<ilin  and  the  author  of  the 
I   KourtU  Oo.-pel,  makes  the  latter  a  dew  .>f  priestly  family. 
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work  of  .loliii.  Jesus  ppjiiounced  that  the  least  of 
His  own  ilisfiples  was  sjiealer  than  he  (Mt  ll"ll). 
It  was  llie  difference  between  one  who  was  within 
tlie  ranfie  "f  the  Kiiiiriloni  and  one  who  was  without 
it.  The  work  of  John  Wiis  perfectly  pood  and 
appropriate  as  far  as  it  went.  Its  character  was 
iiidicati'd  hy  the  'preaching  of  repentance,'  with 
wlilch  it  .stopped  short.  In  full  keejilng  with  this 
was  John's  ascetic  habit  and  mode  of  life.  The 
ahandonnient  of  this  by  Jesus  was  the  first  outward 
sit;n  of  diverijence  which  struck  the  eye  of  the 
world  (Mk  •-"•^--11,  Ml  ll'6t|i).  Hut  the  inward 
diver-ience  was  far  ureater.  John  iidierited  the  old 
idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  KiM!.'diim  and  of  the 
.Messiah.  While  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
moral  reformation  as  hadin;:  up  to  It,  there  is 
nothinj;  to  show  that  in  oiher  respects  John's 
conception  of  Kliij;  and  Klnfidoni  differed  from  that 
of  his  countrymen.  But  Jesus  came  to  revolu- 
tionize not  only  the  conception  but  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  out.  Hence  It  was  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  day,  with  the  despondency  of  one  who.se 
own  work  seemed  wrecked,  ami  who  was  himself 
confined  in  a  dunsieon,  and  with  llie  dlsappoint- 
nient  natural  to  one  who  saw  or  heard  of  but  few 
of  the  sii,'ns  which  he  had  expected  as  in  process  of 
fnllilment,  John  sent  to  inquire  if  Jesus  were  the 
Messiah  indeed,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  great 
hope  and  the  great  faith  to  wliich  he  liad  himself 
given  expression  had  proved  delusive.  As  yet 
Jesus  had  but  in  part,  and  that  very  covertly, 
declared  Ilini.self;  it  was  impussible  all  at  once  to 
open  the  eyes  of  ,Iohn  to  the  full  mysteries  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  therefore  Jesus  contented  Himself 
Willi  appealing  from  the  current  idea  to  one  of  tlie 
fundamental  jias-sages  of  ancient  prophecy  the 
higher  authorily  of  which  John  would  recognize 
(.Mt  Il''!l).  At  the  .same  time  He  hinted  tliat 
liatiince  and  insight  were  necessary  for  a  true 
lalih;  anything  less  than  this  might  easily  stuiubie 
(Mt  ll''||J. 

iii.  Pieachiny  of  the  Kintjdom. — In  the  mean- 
time the  crowds  of  Galilee,  and  especially  the 
Twelv?,  enjoyed  the  privilege  which  John  did 
not.  They  were  having  expounded  to  them  in  full 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  (Jiid  (or  of 
heaven).  This  doctrine  is  of  .such  far-reaching 
importance,  ami  is  so  Intimately  bouiul  up  with  the 
rest  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  that  It  has  seemed  best 
to  reserve  the  fuller  account  of  It  for  separate  and 
connected  treatment  at  the  end  of  this  sectiim.  lu 
.so  doing  we  are  following  the  example  of  the  First 
Kvangelist,  who  has  ma.s.sed  togetlier  a  body  of 
tearhlng  at  an  early  place  in  his  Gospel  (Mt  T)-?), 
not  that  It  was  all  spoken  on  the  same  occasion, 
liut  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
teaching  of  which  it  formed  |ian.  We  have  a 
similar  example  of  groniied  specnnens  of  teaching 
in  .Ml  i;>.  It  must  sullice  lo  aihl  here  (a)  that  the 
main  subject  of  the  teaching  at  this  )ieriod  would 
.seem  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  character  rei|uired  In  lis  members:  such  say- 
luL's  as  Ml  "--''  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  latter 
cycle  of  leaihiiig.  and  were  |)robal)ly  spoken  later. 
('<)  It  must  be  remrinliered  that  the  vast  majority 
<il  ilio.se  who  lisleiied  to  this  teaching  heard  it  only 
by  fr.ii;menls.  It  was  like  the  seed-corn  scattered 
In  various  klniis  of  ground  (.Mk  4'-^ll)  :  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  even  uiiiler  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  it  shoulil  germinaie  and  bear  fruit 
all  al  once.  Ch'arly.  the  Twilve  Iheiilselves  did 
not  lake  in  ils  full  signllicanci'.  lint  it  is  much 
that  they  should  have  remembered  so  much  of  it 
as  they  did.  and  that  when  their  eyes  were  more 
fully  o|iened  they  should  have  been  able  tu  set  it 
down  so  coherently. 

iv.  Thf.  Mensiiinir  WuH-.i. — Another  marked 
characteristic  of  this  period  Is  the  number  of  mir- 


aculous works  of  healing,  etc.,  which  are  attributed 
to  it  and  evidenily  belong  to  it.  Once  more  we 
may  follow  the  examiile  of  the  First  Kvangelist  by 
treating  these  works,  which  are  so  much  ihe  subject 
of  di.scu.ssioii  in  modern  times,  by  themselves.  We 
a.ssume  here  the  result  which  we  seem  to  reach  in 
the  .section  devoted  to  them.  We  assume  that  the 
miracles  are  historical  ;  and  we  observe  only  that 
they  bear  the  general  character  Indicated  In  the 
reply  of  Jesus  to  .John  the  Baptist.  They  are 
Iiredomlnaiitly  works  of  mercy  ;  and  they  are  a 
direct,  and  as  we  believe  conscious,  fulfilment  of 
the  most  authentic  of  ancient  projihecies,  as  con- 
trasted Willi  the  mere  signs  and  wonders  for  which 
the  contem))orary  Jews  were  looking.  Here,  as  in 
other  things,  we  note  at  once  (n)  that  Jesus  conde- 
scends to  put  lllra.self  at  the  level  of  tho.se  to  whom 
He  was  sent.  Miracles  were  to  them  the  natural 
credentials  of  any  great  prophet,  and  especially  of 
the  Messiah.  Jesus  therefore  did  not  refuse  to 
work  miracles.  That  He  should  work  them  was 
part  of  the  coudillons  of  the  humanity  whicli  lie 
a.ssumed.  Hut  (';)  though  He  condescended  to 
wnrk  miracles,  it  was  only  miracles  of  a  certain 
kind.  He  steadily  refused  to  perform  the  mere 
wonders  which  the  critics  of  His  claims  repeatedly 
challenged  Him  to  perform.  In  other  words.  He 
made  ills  miracles  almo.st  as  much  a  vehicle  of 
instruction  as  His  teaching.  Those  which  He  did 
perform  fell  into  their  place  as  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  one  who  as  in  character  so  novel  and 
unexpected  a  King  w.as  founding  so  novel  a  Kingdom. 

V.  Effect  on  the  Populace. — It  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  view  taken  above  and  based  on  the  Fiiurth 
Gospel, — that  the  call  of  the  Twelve  was  prece<led 
by  a  preliminary  and  more  sporadic  ministry — that 
from  the  first  day  on  which  the  regular  ministry 
began  It  aitr.acted  gnat  atiention  and  was  ai- 
tendeil  by  great,  if  .superficial,  success  among  ihe 
populace  of  Galilee  (.Mk  1^'--"||).  Nor  did  the  suc- 
cess of  this  first  day  stand  alone  ;  it  was  frequently 
repeated,  and  indeed  gives  tlie  character  to  the 
whole  of  this  period  (Mk  2--'-||  3"-"'||  ^-Ij  4'|l  o-'ll,  Lk 
""''■).  Both  the  miracles  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
made  a  stmng  impres-sion.  The  people  were  struck 
by  the  difference  between  the  acts  and  words  of 
Jesus  an<l  those  of  the  teachers  to  whom  they  were 
accustomed.  .Acts  and  words  alike  implied  a 
claim  to  an  authority  different  In  kind  from  that 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  Babbis  (Mk  l-'il,  .Mt 
7*').  The  Habbis  interpreted  the  law  as  they 
found  it;  Jesus  laid  down  a  new  law  (Mt  ^>-^  — 
etc.),  and  when  He  spoke,  it  was  wiili  an  air  of 
command.  It  must  not,  however,  be  suppo.sed  that 
Jesus  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  Messiah.  'Ihe 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  had  reached  but  few,  and 
was  by  this  lime  generally  forgotten.  The  coiislruc- 
tion  put  upon  the  commanding  attitude  of  Jesus 
was  that  described  in  Lk  7'"  'A  great  prophet  is 
arisen  among  us  ;  and  (Jod  hath  visited  his  people.' 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  any 
.adequate  recognition  of  the  change  which  Jesus  came 
to  work  In  Ihe  current  conceplions  of  religion. 

vi.  Ejrcct  iipiiii  the  J'huri.icen. — 'I'he  populace 
came  to  Jesus  with  simple  and  creilulous  minds, 
and  they  did  not  resist  the  impivssion  maile  upon 
them,  though  it  lacked  depth  and  permanence 
(Mk  4"-ll).  Our  documents  are  doubtless  right  in 
representing  the  first  signs  of  opposition  and 
hoslilliy  as  coining  from  the  religious  leaders,  the 
.scribes  and  I'liarisecs.  They  are  also  clearly 
right  in  repnvsentiiig  Ihe  growth  of  this  opi>osltioii 
as  giailual.  .\t  first  I'harisi'es  joined  fri'cly  In 
social  Intercourse  with  .lesns  and  His  dl.sclples, 
and  even  invited  Iheiii  to  their  own  tables  (Lk  7'  ". 
proliably  beloinpi  to  this  early  )H-r|i>d).  They 
could  not  deny  the  i)o.s,s|bllity  of  a,  prophet  arising, 
and    they    repeatedly    sought    to    test    after    their 
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inaiiiier  whether  Jesus  were  reallv  a  propliet  sent 
iiDiii  God  or  no  (Jii  liw,  Ml  \2^« \\  lO'ir  llian  ji, 
.In  7'"").  Hut  their  suspicions  were  soon  arouscil. 
It  Wiis  evident  tliat  the  teacliin;;  and  manner  of 
tlie  life  of  Jesus  contticted  greatly  with  their  own. 
There  wius  a  freedom  and  lameness  of  view  about 
it  whii-h  was  foreisin  to  their  whole  habits  of 
thiiufjht.  (<()  III  such  matters  as  fa-slinj;,  the  prac- 
tiie  <if  Jesus  and  ilis  disciples  was  different  (Mk 
•J'cif,  Mt  «''"f-  etc.).  Worse  than  this,  Jesus  ap- 
pealed e.xpressly  to  those  clius-ses  which  they 
scrni)ulously  avoided  (Mk  2'*-''ll  etc.).  (fc)  Not 
only  did  Jesus  direct  His  ministry  especially  to 
those  whom  they  reganled  a.s  outca.st  and  irre- 
claimable, but  lie  made  some  direct  attacks  upon 
themselves.  At  first  tlie.se  attacks  may  have  been 
slightly  disguised  (as  in  Mt  Oi'f ,  where  the  I'hari.sees 
are  not  mentioned  by  name),  but  they  constantly 
increased  in  directness  and  .severity,  (c)  One  of 
the  tirst  topics  on  which  they  came  into  collision 
was  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath. 
.Mark  li.-is  collected  a  little  group  of  incidents 
bearing  upon  this  (Mk  2-'-3°),  the  first  of  which, 
from  the  mention  of  the  ripe  corn,  appears,  as  we 
have  .seen,  to  belong  to  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry,  but  belongs  to  an  early  phase  in  the 
conflict.  To  the  .same  effect  is  the  incident  related 
in  .In  'i'"'-.  and  Luke  contributes  another  (Lk  13"-'"). 
((()  'I'lie  Pharisees  were  also  honestly  shocked  at 
seeing  Jesus  adopt  a  tone  and  as.sume  prerogatives 
which  seemed  to  them  to  encroach  upon  the  honour 
of  God  (Mk2S-"||). 

It  is  (nterestiiip,  and  throws  a  favourable  llpht  on  the  docu- 
ineiit.s,  to  note  liow  carefully  the  distinction  is  marked  between 
(^1)  the  local  scribes  and  Pharisees,  such  as  were  to  be  found 
scattered  throughout  Galilee  (Mk  ■»■][  ^H  i«-  -*  »»||.  Lk  ;"»l ;  ('/) 
the  scribes  who  came  down  from  -lerllsalem  (Mk  S-^).  a|»liarenlly 
emissaries  from  tile  hierarchy,  like  the  deputation  of  .In  1"* ;  and 
(c)  the  llerodians  (.Mk  ;i"),  the  dynastic  party  i>f  the  Herods, 
who  with  quite  ditl'erenl  motives  acted  in  alliance  with  the 
Pharisees.  The  llerodians  are  mentioned  agrain  in  Mk  l'i'-'||.  The 
name  is  otlierwiso  almost  unknown  to  history,  thousrh  the  party 
is  known  to  have  e.visted.  .losephus  has  oi  ra  'Hpu>5ou  <t^po• 
voiii'Tt^,  but  not  'Hpu5iafoi.  This  is  a  pure  reflexion  of  the  facts 
of  tile  time — facts  which  soon  passed  away,  and  which  fiction 
would  tiever  have  recovered.    See,  further,  art.  Uekooians. 

vii.  The  Self-Iievelation  of  Jesus.  —  Although 
Jesus  assumed  these  high  prerogatives,  and  al- 
though, as  we  have  seen.  He  both  spoke  and  acted 
with  an  authority  which  permitted  no  (juestion, 
lie  sl-.owed  a  singular  reticence  in  putting  forward 
Messianic  or  Divine  claims.  It  is  remarkable  that 
from  the  lirst  tho.se  possessed  with  demons  publicly 
confessed  Him  for  what  He  was  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
remarkable  that  He  checked  these  confessions : 
•  He  suffered  not  the  demons  to  speak,  because  they 
knew  htm  '  (Mk  l^^H  :!i^  [Mt  12"^]).  He  imposed  a 
like  injunction  of  silence  on  one  healed  of  leprosy 
( .Mk  l*'ll).  The  farthest  point  to  w'liich  Jesus  went 
ill  tlie  way  of  self- revelation  at  this  early  period 
was  by  taking  to  Himself  tlie  special  title  ■  Son  of 
.Man.'  There  wa-s  probably  some  precedent  for  the 
iilefitification  of  this  title  with  Messi<ah,  but  it  wa.s 
at  least  not  in  common  use,  and  therefore  sen'ed 
well  to  cover  a  claim  which  was  made  but  in  no 
way  obtruded.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  title  will 
be  found  below  (p.  622  f.). 

This  marked  reticence  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  His 
own  Person  is  clearly  part  of  a  deliberate  plan. 
One  of  its  motives  was  to  prevent  the  rash  and 
reckless  violence  which  one  who  appealed  to  the 
Messianic  expectation  was  sure  to  excite  (Ju  6'^). 
But  it  was  ill  full  keeping  with  the  whole  of  His 
demeanour  and  with  tlie  special  character  which 
He  gave  to  His  mission.  The  first  evangelist 
rightly  sees  in  this  a  fulfilment  (which  we  believe 
here  as  elsewhere  to  have  been  conscious  and  de- 
liberate) of  the  prophecy  Is  42'-^  ■  My  servant  .  .  . 
shall  not  strive,  nor  cry  aloud  ;  neither  shall  any 
one  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets,'  etc. 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  the  Jesus  por. 
trayed  in  the  Gosjiels  as  forcing  His  claims  uinui 
the  attention  of  the  world.  He  rather  lit  them 
sink  gently  into  the  minds  of  His  di.sciples  until 
they  won  an  assent  which  was  not  only  free  and 
.spontaneous,  but  also  more  intelligent  than  it  could 
have  been  if  enforced  simply  by  authority.  Hut, 
apart  from  this,  it  was  essential  to  the  tlevelopnii-nt 
of  His  mi.ssion  that  the  teaching  of  the  Kingdom 
should  iirecede,  and  )irecede  by  a  sufficient  interval, 
the  public  self-manife.station  and  offer  of  the  King. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  change  the  char- 
acter and  revolutionize  the  moral  conceptions  ot 
men.  This  was  to  be  the  work  of  quiet  teaching. 
The  hour  for  the  Leader  to  come  forward  was  the 
hour  when  teaching  was  to  give  place  to  action. 
Hence  it  was  well  that  at  first  ami  for  some  time 
to  cotne  the  King  should  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the 
background,  until  the  id-eparatiim  for  His  assum 
ing  His  kingshi])  was  cmiiplete. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

a.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Teaching. 

(1)  Itr:    Hclntiiin   tn   tlir    Trnrlii'mt   of   thr    Ihlfillst 

and  til  Hint  nf  tin'  .Srriliis.  —  \Vc  have  seen  tliat.Icsus 
began  by  taking  up  not  only  the  announcement 
of  the  Haptist  that  the  Kingdom  of  (!od  was  at 
hand,  but  also  bis  call  to  reformation  oi  life  and 
the  rite  of  baptism  by  which  that  call  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  conscience.  AVe  are  also  expressly 
told  that  the  call  to  repentance  was  part  of  the 
apostolic  coinmis.sion  (Mk  0'-).  And  we  find  it  no 
le.ss  insisted  upon  after  the  resurrection  (Lk  24'', 
Ac  2'»  .•!'»  ■)"  1118  i7;io  20-21  20-i'). 

This  is  clear  proof  of  the  continuity  which  bound 
together  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  that  of  the 
Baptist.  The  starting-point  of  both  was  the  same. 
.\nd  yet  this  starting-point  was  very  soon  left 
behind.  The  heads  of  the  Baptist's  teaching  are 
.soon  told  ;  the  teaching  of  Jesus  expafids  and 
ramifies  in  a  thousand  directions.  It  is  like  pass- 
ing from  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  .lordan  to  a 
Pi.-;gali-view  over  the  whole  Land  of  Promise. 

Although  it  was  permitted  to  the  Baptist  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  so  far 
as  even  to  enunciate  its  opening  lesson,  the  place 
of  the  Baptist  is  quietly  a.ssigned  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  a  place  outside  the  threshold  of  the  Kingdom  : 
'  He  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  greater  than  he  '  (Mt  1 1  n ;  ). 

If  Christ  thus  drew  a  line  between  His  own 
teaching  and  that  of  John,  still  more  marked  was 
the  difference  between  it  and  other  contemporaiy 
teaching.  John  was  at  leiust  a  prophet,  and  spoke 
with  the  full  authority  of  a  prnphet  (.Mt  ll-'- i-'). 
The  scribes  had  no  original  authority  at  all ;  they 
did  but  interiiret  a  law  whirli  they  had  nut  maile. 
.lesus  sji'ilo'  with  an  aufhurity  not  imly  above  that 
of  the  scribes  (Mk  1--||),  but'higher  still  than  that 
of  John.  He  is  the  legislator  of  a  new  law  (Mt 
o-"-  etc.),  the  founder  of  that  Kingdom  which  John 
did  not  enter. 

(2)  Its  Universal  Jianije. — With  this  command- 
ing character  of  the  teacliing  of  .fesus  there  goes  a 
corresponding  width  of  outlook.  We  began  with  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  parties  and  opiniims 
in  Palestine  at  the  titne  of  Christ.  But  the  object 
of  this  survey  was  not  to  explain  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  by  affiliating  it  to  any  existing  school.  It 
was  remarked  of  Him  that  He  had  had  no  regular 
training  (Jn  "i").  He  was  not  a  Pharisee,  not  a 
Sailduoee,  not  an  Essene,  not  an  Apocalyptist. 
The  direct  affinities  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  were 
with  nothing  so  transitory  and  local,  but  rather 
with  that  which  was  mo.st  central  in  OT.  We 
might  call  it  the  distilled  es.sence  of  OT :  that 
essence  first  clarified  and  then  greatly  enlarged, 
the  drop  became  a  crystal  sphere. 
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We  un;  iiiJt';ikiiif<,  of  cuui-se,  of  the  substance,  and 
of  the  main  part  nt  the  substance,  of  tlie  teachhij; 
of  JusuK.  The  mere  fact  that  it  wa«  conditioned 
by  time  and  space  involved  that  it  sliould  be 
addressed    to   a   given   generation    in    a   language 

which  it  underst i.     Nor  was  it  wholly  without 

deliuite  and  particular  aiiplications — sideliglits,  so 
to  spealv,  upon  tliat  space  in  history  within  which 
it  falls.  But  history  itself  ha.s  shown  tlial  in  the 
iiuun  it  transcends  all  these  conditions,  and  is  as 
fresh  at  the  end  of  eighteen  centuries  ius  when  first 
it  Wius  delivered. 

Qi)  Us  Mrthdil, — This  wonderful  adaptability  in 
the  teacliing  of  Jesus  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
its  extreme  simi)licity.  If  it  had  been  a  doctrine 
of  tlie  schools,  something  of  the  fa.shion  of  tlie 
schools  would  have  adhereil  to  it.  But,  as  it  was, 
it  was  addresseil  chiefly  to  the  connnon  people — 
sometimes  to  congregations  in  synagogues,  some- 
times to  the  chance  comjiany  collected  in  private 
liouses,  more  often  still  to  ciusual  gatherings  in  the 
open  air. 

And  the  language  in  which  the  teaching  was 
couched  was  such  as  to  appeal  most  directly  to 
audiences  like  these.  As  a  rule  it  takes  hold  of 
the  simplest  elements  in  our  connnon  humanity, 
'dius  allgemein  Menschliche.'  The  trivial  incidents 
of  everyday  life  are  made  to  yield  their  lessons: 
the  .sower  .scattering  his  seed,  the  housewife  baking 
her  cakes  or  sweeping  the  hou.se  to  find  a  lost  piece 
of  money,  the  shepherd  collecting  his  sheep,  the 
fishermen  drawing  in  their  net.  .Sometimes  the 
story  which  forms  the  vehicle  for  the  teaching 
takes  a  higher  flight:  it  deals  with  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  banipiets,  and  kings  with  their  sub- 
ject.s.  Uut  even  then  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
deliberate  simplification.  The  kings,  for  instance, 
are  tho.se  of  the  pojiular  tale  rather  than  as  the 
courtier  would  paint  them. 

'4)  The  rariilibs. — We  have  been  naturally 
drawn  into  describing  that  which  is  most  char- 
acteristic in  the  outward  form  of  the  teaching  of 
Je.su.s — His  jiarables.  The  (ireek  word  irapafSo\-/i 
is  u.sed  in  X'l'  in  a  wider  .sense  than  that  in  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  it.  Xii  I.k  4-^  it  = 
•proverb.'  In  Mt  lo'''"  (conip.  with  vv.  "■  "'■--'")  it  = 
'niaxitn,'  aconden.sed  moral  truth,  whether  couched 
in  figurative  language  or  not.  It  covers  as  well 
brief  aphoristic  .sayings  (e.y.  Mk  3-^  13^  I,  Lk  5^*' 
()*^^  as  longer  discoui:ses  in  which  there  is  a  real 
'comiiari.son.'  Hutthe.se  latter  are  the  'parables' 
in  our  modern  acceptation  of  the  term :  they  .ire 
scenes  or  short  stories  taken  from  nature  or  from 
connnon  life,  which  present  in  a  pictnresi|ue  and 
vivid  way  .some  leading  thought  or  principle  which 
is  capable  of  being  transferred  to  the  higher 
spiritual  life  of  man.  The  'parable'  in  a  some- 
what similar  sense  to  this  had  been  employed  in 
or  and  by  the  Kabbis,  but  it  had  never  before 
been  employed  with  .so  high  a  purpose,  on  so  large 
a  scale,  or  with  such  varieil  application  and  unfail- 
ing perfection  of  fi>rm. 

We  may  say  that  the  parables  of  .lesus  are  of 
two  kinds.  In  some  the  element  of  'comparison' 
is  more  prominent.  In  these  the  parable  moves 
as  it  were  in  two  planes — one  that  of  tiie  scene  or 
story  which  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  lesson,  and 
the  other  that  of  the  higher  truth  which  it  is 
sought  to  convey  ;  the  e.s.sence  of  the  parable  lies 
in  the  parallelism.  In  the  other  kind  there  is 
no  parallelism,  but  the  scene  or  the  story  is  ju.st  a 
ty|>ical  example  of  the  broader  priiici|)le  which  it 
is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  panibles  in  Mt  13, 
Mk  4  all  belong  to  the  one  class,  several  of  those 
in  the  later  chaps,  of  St.  I.nke  (the  (iootl  Samari- 
tan, the  Rich  Kool,  the  liich  .Man  and  I/a/.arus, 
the  I'liarLsee  and  the  Publican)  belong  nither  to 
the  other. 


There  is  a  group  of  sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
to  which  is  given  the  name  rapoiida  rather  tliaii 
TTopa/SoXi)  (.In  10'>,  cf.  1«"- -"•>),  though  the  latter  term 
would  not  have  been  inappropriate,  in  which  .lesu.'i 
u.ses  the  method  of  comparison  to  bring  out  leading 
feiitures  in  His  own  character  and  person.  In  this 
way  He  speaks  of  Himself  ,is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Door  of  the  sheej),  the  Vine,  the  Light  of  the 
World.  These  sayings  form  a  cla.ss  by  tliemselves, 
and  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  are 
worked  out — the  metaphor  and  the  object  ex|)iained 
by  the  metaphor  being  not  kept  apart  but  blended 
and  fused  together — are  commonly  cla.s,sed  under 
the  head  of  'allegory'  rather  than  'parable.'  This 
is  another  instance  in  which  we  draw  distinctions 
where  the  Greek  of  the  NT  would  not  have  drawn 
them. 

(5)  Interpretation  nf  the  Parables. — To  this  day 
there  is  some  difference  <if  opiinon  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parables.  The  Patristic  writers 
as  a  rule  (though  with  some  exceptions)  allow 
themselves  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  Any 
jioint  of  resemblance  to  any  detail  of  the  i)arable, 
however  subordinate,  justifies  in  their  eyes  a  direct 
application  of  that  detail.  A  familiar  instance  is 
the  identilication  of  the  'two  pence,'  which  the 
(iood  Samaritan  gives  to  the  host,  with  the  two 
Sacraments.  An  opposite  modern  school  would 
restrict  the  application  to  the  leading  idea  which 
the  parable  expresses.  It  is.  however,  fair  to  re- 
member that  the  parables  are  meant  tO  illustrate 
the  laws  of  (iod's  dealings  with  men  ;  and  as  the 
same  law  is  capaljle  of  many  particular  applications, 
all  such  applications  may  be  .said  with  equal  riulii 
to  be  included  in  the  parable.  For  instance,  tin- 
parable  of  the  Two  .Sons  may  be  its  true  for  in- 
dividuals or  for  clas.ses  as  it  is  for  nations  or 
groups  of  nations.  The  parable  of  the  (ireat 
Baiujuet  to  which  the  invited  guests  do  not  come, 
and  which  is  then  thrown  open  to  others  who 
were  not  invited,  no  doubt  points  directly  to  the 
first  reception  of  the  gospel,  but  it  is  equally  ayi- 
l)ropriate  to  every  case  where  religious  privilege 
is  found  to  give  no  advantage,  and  the  absence  of 
religious  privilege  proves  no  insuperable  hlndraiici'. 
Any  such  range  of  api>lication  is  legitimate  and 
interesting;  nor  does  the  aptness  of  the  les.sun  to 
one  set  of  incidents  make  it  any  less  apt  to  others 
where  a  like  princijile  is  at  work.  Every  parable 
has  its  central  idea,  and  whatever  can  be  related 
to  that  idea  may  be  fairly  brought  within  its  scope. 
To  luess  mere  coincidences  with  the  iiicturesque 
accessories  of  a  parable  may  In;  permissible  as 
rhetoric,   but  can  have  no  higher  value. 

(0)  J'he  I'lirjiime  of  Tiachimj  Inj  I'uriihles. — If  we 
had  before  us  oidy  the  fact  of  i)arabolic  teaching, 
with  the  parables  as  they  have  come  down  to  us 
and  the  actual  psychological  effect  which  they  are 
seen  to  exercise,  we  should  jirobably  not  hesitate 
<as  to  the  rea.son  which  we  a.ssigned  for  them.  The 
parabolic  form  is,  as  it  were,  a  barb  to  the  arrow 
which  carries  home  truth  to  the  mind.  The  ex- 
treme beauty  of  this  mode  of  teaching,  handled  as 
it  is,  has  been  uiiiversidly  acknowledged.  It 
simplicity  is  an  element  in  beauty,  we  have  it 
here  to  perfection.  Uut  when  simplicity  is  united 
to  profundity,  and  lo  a  profundity  which  comes 
from  the  touching  of  eleiiu'iital  chords  of  hnmau 
feeling, — a  touching  so  delicate,  so  sure,  :ind  so 
self-restrained,  which  reminds  us  of  the  linesl 
(Jreek  art  with  an  aihled  spiritual  intensity  which 
in  that  art  wius  the  one  thing  wanting, — we  have 
indeed  a  jiroduct  .such  lus  the  worlil  has  never  seen 
and  will  not  see  niniin.  We  seem  to  be  placed  for 
the  moment  at  the  very  centre  of  things:  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  laid  ban*  before  us  the  human 
heart  as  it  really  is  or  ought  to  W.  with  all  its 
perversities  and  affectations  stripped  away  ;  and  on 
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the  other  hand  we  seem  to  be  aJtnittod  to  the 
secret  cdnncil-chaiiiber  of  the  Most  lli^h.  ami  to 
havu  n-vcalfil  to  us  thi/  plan  by  wliifh  lie  Kovenis 
the  world,  the  threads  in  all  the  tangled  ski-in  of 
beliis.  No  wonder  that  the  i>arables  have  exercised 
such  ai;  attractive  ))ower,  not  over  any  one  class  or 
race  of  men,  but  over  humanity  wherever  it  is 
found. 

Then  the  nature  of  the  parable,  at  once  presentini; 
a  picture  to  the  iniml  ami  pinvokini;  to  the  search 
for  a  hidden  nieanin;;  or  application  beneath  it, 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  ))a;da!roL;ic 
inelliod  of  .iesus,  which  always  "alls  for  some  respon- 
sive effort  on  the  part  of  man.  .md  which  iirefers  to 
produce  its  effects  not  all  at  once,  but  rather  with 
a  certain  suspense  ami  delay,  so  that  the  good  seed 
may  have  time  to  serminate  and  strike  its  roots 
more  deeiily  into  the  soil. 

This  natural  action  of  the  method  of  teaching 
by  parables  seems  so  obvious  that  we  mijiht  well 
be  content  not  to  seek  any  further.  H\it  when  wo 
turn  to  tlie  (iospels,  we  find  there  stated  a  motive 
for  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  teaching  which 
is  wholly  dilTcreiit.  and  it  must  be  confessed  at  first 
sight  somewlial  paradoxical.  All  three  Synopti.sts 
agree  in  applying  to  teaching  by  parables  the 
half-denunciatory  passage  Is  O*-" ;  they  would 
make  its  immediate  object  not  so  much  to  reveal 
truth  as  to  conceal  it — at  least  to  conceal  it  for 
the  moment  from  one  class  while  it  is  revealed  to 
another,  and  its  ulterior  object  to  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  those  from  whom  it  is  conrealed.  Ami. 
what  is  slill  more  r'-markable,  all  three  Synojitisls 
a-scribe  the  use  of  this  quotation  to  our  Lord  Him- 
self, as  tliough  it  really  expressed,  not  merely  the 
result  of  Ills  chosen  melliod  of  teaching,  but  its 
deliberate  purpose.  What  are  we  to  make  of 
this?  One  group  of  critics  would  roundly  deny 
that  the  words  were  ever  used  in  this  manner  by 
our  I.oril.  Jiilicher  (e.ij.)  takes  his  stand  on  Mk 
4-'-'  '  with  many  such  parables  sjViike  he  the  word 
unto  them,  as  tlinj  tcrre  a'-le  to  hear  it.^  which 
■would  seem  to  make  the  method  a  tender  con- 
cession to  slowness  of  apprehension  rather  than  a 
means  of  aggravating  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  observe  that  the  (juotatiou  is  attributed  to  our 
Loril  in  what  umst  have  been  the  common  original 
of  all  three  Gospels,  i.e.  in  one  of  our  best  and 
oldest  sources.  Ami  wliile  such  pa.ssages  as  .In 
]2»-ii  (where  the  same  i|uolatlon  is  ajjplied  by  the 
evangelist)  and  Ac  28-^-'  (where  it  is  ai)plied  by 
St.  l^aul)  would  show  that  it  was  part  of  the 
common  in-operty  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  fact 
that  it  was  so  would  be  still  more  intelligible  if 
the  example  had  been  set  by  our  Lord  Himself. 
Nor  would  it  he  less  but  rather  more  ajipropriate 
as  coming  from  Hnu,  it  we  regard  it  as  .sunnuing 
up  in  a  broad  way  what  He  felt  was  ami  must  be 
for  many  of  those  among  whom  He  moved  the 
final  outcome  of  His  iuis.son.  'J'he  le.s.son  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  .In  l^*"-"!*.  The  Son  of  Man 
does  not  need  to  pass  judgment  on  those  who 
reject  Him.  His  word  judges  them  by  an  auto- 
matic proces.s.  That  which  is  meant  for  their  life 
becomes  to  them  an  occasion  of  falling,  when  from 
indolence  or  self-will  it  makes  no  impression  upon 
them.  This  was  the  actual  course  of  things  ;  it 
was  a  course  rendered  inevitable  by  the  laws  which 
God  had  laid  down,  and  which  in  that  .sense  might 
be  regarded  as  designed  by  Him.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  Son  associates  Himself  with  the  providential 
action  of  the  Father,  it  nught  be  also  spoken  of  as 
jiart  of  His  own  design.  It  is  so,  however,  rather 
in  the  remoter  degree  in  which,  allowing  for  the 
contrariaiit  action  of  human  wills,  whatever  is  is 
also  ordained,  than  as  directly  purposed  before  the 
appeal  has  been  made  and  rejected.  It  belongs 
to   that  department  of  providential  action  which 


is  not  priraarj'  and  due  to  immeiliate  Divine 
initiative,  but  secondary  or  contingent  upon 
human  failure. 

There  is  then  perhaps  sufficient  reason  to  think 
that  the  words  may  after  all  have  been  spoken, 
much  as  we  have  tliem,  by  our  l^ord.  I?ut  grant- 
ing this,  we  should  still  not  be  forbidilen  to 
surmise  that  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place. 
Siamling  where  they  do  they  come  to  us  with  a 
shock  of  siraiige  severity,  which  w.mld  be  mitigated 
if  they  could  be  j'Ut  later  in  the  ministry,  where 
they  occur  in  St.  John.  The  transferi'nce  may  have 
been  due  to  the  position  which  the  original  i)a.s.sage 
occupies  in  Isaiah,  where  it  idso  serves  as  a  sort  of 
programme  of  the  prophet's  mission.  There,  too, 
the  arrangement  m,\y  conceivably  represent  the 
actual  historical  order,  but  it  may  also  rejiresent 
the  result  of  later  experience,  which  for  didactic 
effect  is  ])laccd  at  the  beginning  of  the  career  rather 
than  at  the  end. 

b.  Contents  of  the  Teaching. — There  are  five 
distinctive  and  characteristic  topics  in  the  teaching 
of  .lesus — 

(1)  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

(i)  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

(.'?)  The  Subjects  or  Members  of  the  Kingdom. 

(4)  The  Messiah. 

('))  The  Paraclete  and  the  Tri-uiuty  of  God. 

With  that  simplicity  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
so  marked  a  feature  in  His  teaching,  .lesns  selects 
two  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  relations  to  be  the 
types  round  which  He  groujis  His  teaching  in 
regard  to  God  and  man — the  family  and  the  or- 
ganized state;  God  stands  to  man  i]i  the  relation 
at  once  of  Father  and  of  King.  These  two  types 
by  no  means  exclude  each  other,  but  each  helps  to 
complete  the  idea  derived  from  the  other  without 
which  it  might  be  one-sided.  At  the  same  time, 
in  different  connexions,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  becomes  more  prominent.  Thus,  when  stress 
is  laiil  ujion  the  Divine  attributes,  tiod  ap|>ears 
chietly  in  the  character  of  Father;  when  atteiilion 
is  tuiiied  to  the  complex  relations  of  men  to  Him 
and  to  one  another,  they  are  more  commuidy  re- 
gardid  under  the  figure  of  a  Kingdom. 

(1)  Tlii>  Fiitherhtxid  of  Gnil.  —  li  has  just  been 
said  that  the  doctrine  that  God  is  Father  by  no  means 
excludes  the  doctrine  that  He  is  also  King.  This 
idea,  too,  is  repeatedly  put  forward  (  Mt  ;V'''  18--5  :>-2- 
etc. ).  The  title  '  King  '  brings  out  what  in  modern 
language  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  '  tran- 
scendence' of  God.  But  the  recognition  of  this 
was,  as  we  saw  (p.  60(i"  srip.),  a  strong  point  in  the 
contemporary  .Judaism,  and  therefore  it  needed  no 
special  empli.asis.  It  Wiis  otherwise  with  the  idea 
of  Fatherhood. 

Not  that  this  idea  was  unknown  to  the  pagan 
religions,  and  still  less  to  the  religion  of  Israel. 
From  Hcmier  onwards  Zeus  had  borne  the  name 
'  Fa'iher  of  gods  and  men.'  But  this  was  a  super- 
ficial idea:  it  meant  little  more  than  'originator.' 
This  sense  also  appears  in  the  older  .lewisli  litera- 
ture, but  with  further  connotations  added  to  it. 
God  is  more  ])articularly  the  Father  of  His  jieople 
Israel  (cf.  l)t  14i  32%  .ler  Si'-*  ?A'-'-  -").  in  a  yet  deeper 
sen.se  of  the  righteous  in  Israel  (Is  V)V'),  and, 
thcmgli  not  with  the  same  wealth  of  meaning,  of 
the  individual  (.Mai  2"',  Sir  2:5i-  ■•). 

It  is  the  tenderest  side  of  the  teaching  of  OT 
(Ts  lli:5'*)  which  is  now  taken  up  and  developed. 
It  becomes  indeed  the  corner-stone  of  the  NT 
teaching  about  God.  The  name  '  F'ather'  becomes 
in  NT  what  the  name  .lehovah  (.lahveh)  was  in 
OT,  the  fullest  embodiment  of  revelation.  If  it 
is  prominent  in  the  apostolic  writings,  this  is 
traceable  ultimately  to  the  teaching  of  .le.sus 
(cf.  Ko  8'^  and  comms.).  The  title  belongs 
primarily  to  Jesus  Himself  as  '  the  Son '  (4  Har^p 
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(101/,  csp.  Mt  11-').  Tliroui;h  Him  it  desceiuls 
to  llis  followers  (6  llaTijp  vixdv,  6  llar^p  ffou,  Mt 
61(1.  «.  48  (ji.  i.  c.  s.  IP.  14.  i:,  ,.t,;.).  ]{nt  the  iove  of  God 
as  I-'atlier  extends  beyond  these  limits  even  to 
'the  unthankful  and  evil'  (Lk  0^^  Mt  0").  The 
presentation  of  God  as  Father  culminates  iu 
the  parable  of  the  Piodifjal  Son.  Older  concep- 
tions of  (Jod  find  their  counterpart  in  the  Elder 
Hrother  of  (his  parable  (Lk  lo'-^"- contrasted  with 
V.-').  The  application  wliich  is  thus  made  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  (iod  invests  tlie  teachinij  of  Jesus 
with  wonderful  tenderness  and  beauty  (Mt  0'-  7" 
1U-"'",  Lk  lL«-etc.). 

(2)  The  Kinydoin  of  God. — If  the  conception  of 
Ood  as  Father  does  not  exclude  Ills  m.ajcsty  a.s 
KiiifT,  no  more  does  the  conception  of  His  King- 
dom exclude  that  of  children  gathered  together  in 
liis  family.  Still,  the  leading  term  to  denote  tho.se 
active  relations  of  God  with  man,  witli  which  the 
mission  of  Jesus  is  .specially  connected,  is  17  jiacnXda 
Tou  8eov  or  twv  ovpavCiv. 

The  use  of  these  terms  suggests  a  number  of 
questions  which  are  still  much  debated,  (i.)  Were 
both  names  originally  iLsed  ?  Or  if  one  is  to  be 
preferred,  whicli  ?  (ii.)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  ?  Does  /3o<n\e(o  = '  kingdom '  or  '  reign '  ? 
(iii.)  When  we  have  determined  this,  with  what 
order  of  ideas  is  the  phrase  to  be  associated  ?  With 
the  later  Judaism  ?  or  with  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets?  Or  does  it  belong  to  the  more  novel 
element  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  ?  (iv.)  Is  the 
Kingdom  merely  conceived  of  from  the  side  of 
ni:in  or  from  the  side  of  (iod?  Is  it  something 
which  man  works  out  or  wliieh  is  bestowed  upon 
Iilin?  (v.)  Is  it  present  or  future?  Was  it  in 
curse  of  realization  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus 
Himself,  or  is  it  mainly  e.scliatological  ?  (vi.)  Is  it 
inward  or  outward  ?  A  moral  reformation  or  tlie 
founding  of  a  .society  ?  (vii.)  Was  the  conception 
as  at  first  framed  national  or  universal  ? 

T'hese  questions  are  pu-  as  alternatives.  And 
they  are  usually  .so  regarded.  Hut  it  may  be  well 
to  say  at  once  that  in  almost  every  case  there 
seems  to  be  real  evidence  for  both  sides  of  the 
proposition  ;  so  that  the  inference  is  that  the  con- 
ception to  wlii(.'h  they  relate  was  in  ."act  many- 
sided,  and  included  within  itself  a  number  of 
different  nnnuces,  all  more  or  le.ss  valid.  And  the 
reason  for  tliis  appears  to  be,  that  our  Lord  took 
up  a  conception  which  He  found  already  existing, 
and,  although  He  definitely  discarded  certain 
aspects  of  it,  left  others  as  they  were,  some  with 
and  some  without  a  more  express  sanction,  while 
He  added  new  ones.  The  centre  or  focus  of  the 
idea  is  thus  gradually  shifted  ;  and  while  parts  of  it 
belong  to  .so  much  of  the  older  current  conception 
as  was  not  explicitly  repealed,  other  parts  of  it  are 
a  direct  expre.ssion  of  thi^  new  spirit  introduced 
into  it.  The  otie  element  delinitely  expelled  was 
that  which  as.sociated  the  inauguration  of  the 
Kingdom  with  political  violence  and  revolution. 

(i.)  Till'  Xami'. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
phrase  17  /iatrtAc/a  twv  ovpa^iav  for  17  ^atr,  t,  Oenv 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  First  (lospel  (where  it  occurs 
thirty-two  times),  and  that  it  receives  no  sanction 
from  the  other  .Synoptics.  Neither  can  Jn  ;!'',  where 
the  reading  is  distinctly  Western,  be  >|Uoted  in 
support  of  it.  IleiiCf  some  have  thought  that 
it  was  a  coinage  of  Mt.  It  occurs,  however,  also  in 
/•,'t'.  .<tec.  Ilih.  (llandmann,  p.  811);  and  the  fact 
that  ^aff.  T.  ».  is  found  in  Mt  I2-»  2b"-  <■''  would  go 
to  show  that  the  evangelist  had  no  real  objection 
to  that  form,  while  the  corresponding  i)hra.se  irdrijp 
6  if  ToTt  ovpanU  though  it  disappears  from  Lk  11-  is 
veritied  by  Mk  11-''.  .Moreover,  we  know  that 
'heaven'  was  a  common  mclonyinv  for  'tJod'  in 
the  language  of  the  time  (cf.  also  Mk  lo-',  Lk  lO-'" 
12'"),  and  that  the  particular  phrase  'kingdom  of 


heaven '  (though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  usually 
assigned  to  it ;  see  below  under  ii.)  occurs  rs- 
Ileal edly  in  the  Talmud.  It  seems,  therefore,  on 
the  whole  |iidbable  that  both  forms  were  used  by 
our  Lord  Himself.  In  any  case  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  equivalents. 

(ii.)  Neaninij. — The  phrase  in  both  its  forms  is 
ambiguous :  it  may  mean  either  '  kingdom '  or 
■reign,'  'sovereignty,'  'rule'  of  heaven,  or  of 
God.  It  appears  that  in  the  Talmud  the  latter 
signification  is  the  more  common  (Schiirer,  AT 
Zeitycsfh.'-^  ii.  539  n.  [ICng.  tr.  11.  ii.  171]  ;  Eder- 
sheim,  Life  (iml  Times,  etc.  i.  207  f.).  And  th<iugh 
the  former  is  that  more  usually  adopted  by  com- 
mentators, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
recourse  sliould  not  be  had  to  the  latter  where  it  is 
more  natural  (as,  e.f/.,  in  Lk  1'^'-  -').  The  jihrase 
covers  both  senses,  and  the  one  will  frequently  be 
found  to  shade  off  into  the  other.  The  best  delini- 
tion  known  to  the  writer  is  one  given  incidentally 
by  Dr.  llort  {Life  and  Letters,  ii.  27:i),  'the  wnrlii 
of  invisible  laws  by  which  (iod  is  ruling  and  bh'ss- 
ing  His  creatures.'  This  is  the  most  fundamental 
meaning;  all  others  are  secondary.  The  'laws' 
in  question  are  'a  world,'  inasmuch  as  they  have  a 
connexion  and  coherence  of  their  own  ;  they  form 
a  system,  a  cosmos  within  the  cosmos  ;  they  come 
direct  from  'heaven,"  or  from  God;  and  they  are 
'  invisil)lc '  in  their  origin,  though  they  may  work 
their  way  to  visibility. 

(iii.)  Assiieiations. — 'I'lie  sen.se  just  assigned  was 
that  which  was  most  fundamental  in  the  thought  of 
Jesus.  It  was  that  which  He  saw  ought  to  be  the  true 
sense,  however  much  it  miglit  be  uiis.sed  by  His  con- 
temporaries. It  was  deeper  and  subtler  than  the 
conception  of  I'salniist  and  I'rophet.  even  than 
the  bright  and  exhilarating  picture  of  I's  H.">'i-i'i, 
because  it  was  compatible  with  any  kind  of  social 
conditioii,  and  becau.se  it  did  not  turn  mainly  on 
the  majestic  exercise  of  power.  And  if  this  was 
true  of  the  later  and  more  developed  conception, 
much  more  was  it  true  of  the  earlier  notion  of  the 
theocracy,  which  was  simply  that  of  the  Lsraelite 
State  with  a  Trophet  or  .ludge  at  the  head  in.^tead 
of  a  King  (1  S  12'-'-).  The  contemporaries  of 
Jesus  when  they  spoke  of  the  'Kingdom  of  God' 
thought  cliieHy  of  an  empire  contrasted  with  the 
great  world-empires,  more  particularly  the  Homan, 
which  galled  them  at  the  moment.  And  the  two 
features  which  caught  their  imagination  most 
were  the  throwing  off  of  the  hated  yoke  and  the 
transference  of  supri'inacy  from  the  heathen  to 
Israel.  This  was  to  be  brought  about  by  a  cata.s- 
troplie  which  was  to  close  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  which  therefore  took  a  shape  that  was 
eschatoUigical. 

This  esohatological  and  catastrophic  side  Jesus 
did  not  repudiate,  though  He  gave  a  different  turn 
to  it,  but  the  essence  of  His  conception  was  inde- 
|iendent  of  all  convulsions.  The  simplest  para- 
]iliiase  for  'the  Kingdom  of  (iod'  is  the  ehiuse 
which  follows  the  petition  for  the  coining  of  the 
Kingdom  iu  the  Lord's  I'r.ayer:  'Thy  will  be  done 
on  earlh,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  The  only  ditTerenee  is 
that  the  I'rayer  perhaps  hints  rather  more  at  the 
co-operation  of  human  wills.  This  is  not  excluded 
in  tile  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is,  however, 
)>rlinarily  the  working  out  of  the  Will  of  God  by 
Goil  Himself. 

(iv.)  The  Xature  of  the  Kineidom  :  how  far  Stijier- 
nntural/ — The  very  name  of  the  Kingdom  •  of 
heaven  or  of  God '  implies  that  it  has  it.s  origin  in 
the  world  above.  It  'comes'  (I'px"'''''".  -"^'t  '■' '. 
Mk  '.)',  Lk  111  \T^;  iyyti'",  Mt  :!-  I'"  l(t"  etc.; 
4,tldiety,  Mt  l-2-'»=Lk  11-');  it  is  'given'  (.Mt  21"l 
and  '  received  '  (Mk  ll»i'=  Lk  IS'")  ;  it  is  •  pr«'i>are.l ' 
by  (iod  (Mt2.')'*)  ;  it  is  'inherited'  (i'<.),  and  mm 
'enter  into'  it  (.Mt  6'-'  l!*-'',  Jn  S^)  ;  it  Ls  an  obj.c* 
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of  'search'  (Mt  6*'  =  IA  12".  Mt  13").  All  this 
luc-nim  that  it  is  not  built  up  by  the  labour  of  man, 
it  is  not  a  product  of  development  from  below,  but 
'  of  the  creative  activity  of  God '  (LUtfjert,  lieich 
(iottes,  p.  28).  It  is  a  gift  best()\ved,  not  sonie- 
tliins;  to  he  done,  but  sonietliing  to  be  enjoycil 
{'Xie  eine  Auf^'abe,  wohl  aber  eine  Oabe,'  Holiz- 
niann,  .V7'  Tit.  p.  2112.  partly  after  Liiluert).  It 
is  a  prize,  the  liijjhest  of  all  prizes  ^Mt  !;!*<-♦"), 
corresponding  to  the  summum  bonuni  of  pagan 
philosophy. 

This  part  of  the  conception  has  a  considerable 
raiiite,  according  as  the  contf.\l  points  to  the 
piipular  view  of  the  .Me.s.sianic  Kingdom  as  im- 
plying outward  conditions  of  sjilendimr,  abund- 
aiu'e,  and  enjoyment,  or  as  it  ))olnl-s  to  what  we 
have  called  the  inner  thought  of  Jesus,  the  in- 
visible laws  of  (iod's  workinu.  taken  into  and 
welcomed  by  the  individual  soul,  a.s  in  the  parables 
of  the  I'earl  and  the  Treasure  in  the  Field. 

These  parables  show  that  there  is  a  place, 
though  a  subordinate  place,  left  for  human  effort, 
the  vo-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divijie. 
The  prueess  of  'seeking'  implies  both  effort  and 
reiuniciation.  There  must  be  a  concentrating  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  upon  the  Will  of  (iod,  if 
that  Will  is  to  be  really  done  ;  but  where  it  is  done 
it  brink's  its  own  e.'cceeding  great  reward  (Lk  ti*'*). 

From  this  point  of  view  it  mav  be  .said,  with 
Iloltzmann  (AT  Th.  i.  202-207),  that  the  negative 
side  of  the  conception  is  the  p'orgivene.ss  of  Sins 
as  the  first  condition  of  entrance  into  the  King- 
dom, and  that  the  positive  side  of  it  is  the  .active 
pr.actice  of  Uigliteousness  with  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment which  that  practice  brings. 

(V.)  Present  or  Future? — There  can  be  no  real 
question  that  the  Kingdom  is  presented  in  both 
lights  as  present  and  as  future.  Strictly  .speaking, 
die  future  is  divided,  and  the  notes  of  lime  are 
'Tccfold — i)resent,  near  future,  and  more  distant 
future.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passages : 
Mt  12-s  (=  Lk  ll-'i')  'If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  (iod  cast 
out  demons,  then  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  come 
{((pittKref)  upon  you  '  ;  Mk  V<'  (=  Mt  4'")  'The  time 
is  fultiUed,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ' 
(i777iKf>');  Mk9'll  ■  There  be  .some  here  .  .  .  which 
shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Kingdom  of  (iod  come  {i\r]\v8v7a.v)  with  power.' 
The  oidy  one  of  the.se  passages  about  which  there 
can  be  any  doubt  is  the  second  (see  above,  p.  610), 
and  even  that  belongs  to  the  common  groundwork 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  and  it  is  supported  by 
Mt  lO'ii.  If  the  latest  of  the.se  dates  still  falls 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  then  generation,  there 
is  a  group  of  parables  (the  Mustard  Seed,  the 
Wheat  and  Tares,  the  Drag-iu'l)  which  would  seem 
at  once  to  bring  the  Kingdom  into  the  present, 
and  to  postpone  its  consummation. 

These  apparent  inconsistencies  are  probably  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  others  which  we 
meet  with.  The  future  coming,  the  more  or  less 
distant  coming,  of  which  the  Son  himself  does 
not  know  the  day  or  the  hour,  is  the  eschatological 
coming  of  the  current  expectation,  which,  if  we 
follow  our  authorities,  we  must  believe  that  Jesus 
also  shared.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  am- 
biguity even  in  this  expectation  as  popularly  held  : 
it  was  not  clear  exactly  in  what  relation  of  time 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  stood  to  the  end  of  all  things. 
And  this  ambiguity  was  necessarily  heightened 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  conviction  which  gradually  forced  itself 
upon  the  minds  of  the  disciples  that  there  must 
needs  be  a  double  Coming, — one  in  shame,  the  other 
in  triumph  ;  one  therefore  which  for  them  was 
past,  and  another  still  in  the  future. 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  it  will  be  apparent  that 


the  more  distinctive  conception  of  the  Kingdom  a« 
the  '  world  of  invisible  laws '  by  which  God  works 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  liuntations  of  time.  In 
this  sense  it  embraces  the  whole  providential 
.scheme  of  things  from  the  beginning  ;  though,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  really  a  cosmos  within  the 
cosmos,  and  it  lixs  its  culminating  periods  aiul 
moments,  such  as  was  above  all  that  which  dates 
from  the  Incarnation.  The  most  characteristic 
expression  of  this  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  would  be 
the  parables  of  the  Leaven  and  of  the  Seed  grow- 
ing .secretly. 

(vi.)  Iniriird  iir  Oi(tward  ? — A  like  conclusion 
holds  good  for  the  (|Uestion  which  we  have  Ui'.'ct  to 
ask  ourselves:  Are  we  to  think  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  visible  or  as  invisible  ?  Is  it  an  iidiueiiee, 
a  force  or  collection  of  forces,  or  is  it  an  insiitu- 
tioii  ?  We  are  familiar  with  the  very  common  and 
often  quite  superlicial  identihcation  of  the  King- 
dom with  the  Church.  Is  this  justitied  ?  .Many 
recent  writers  answer  this  question  emphatically. 
No  (list  with  relf.  in  lloltzmaini.  XT  Th.  i.  2oh'). 
.\nd  it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  passages  Ijy 
which  it  seems  to  be  excluded. 

Conspicuous  iiinonir  tliese  art-  tht'  verses  Lk  172"-  21  Ouk  ipxtrai, 
rj  S.  T,  6.  ftera  jTapaTTipjjaeuji;,  ov6i  ipovtFLV,  'Ifioi'  J»5«.  rf  ((C(t.  tiov 
yap  Tj  &.  T.  0.  ft'Toi  vtibiv  iarit'.  \  niajin'itv  of  Ifiiiiiti^-  Geriiiiiri 
scholars,  iticluditii.' Schurer  ( />/>  Praliyt.  ./.  ('.  p.  Istnnd  Iloit/- 
Ttiatiii  (Willi  a  slifjlit  ino(lillcuti<in,  'in  your  reactri.  tjilic  Oic 
last  words  as  mcaiiiii^'  'in  \our  midst.'  ttie  main  ground  tit-itif,' 
tliat  they  are  n<ldrcsscd  to  tlic  I'iiarlsces.  Itnt  Kicid  seems  (o 
luive  shown  t^Ot.  Xttrr.  at/,  /in-.)  tliat  tills  Interpretation  is 
lexically  untenahle  ('no  sound  e.xamiilf 'J,  and  that  the  better 
rendering  is  in  aiiimtM  renfris. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  parables  like  the  Wlicat 
and  the  Tares  and  the  Drag-net  are  most  naturally 
explained  of  a  visible  community  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  expectation  was  o  a 
visible  kingdom,  such  as  that  in  which  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  sought  f(U'  a  chief  place. 

If  we  keep  to  the  clue  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed,  the  facts  will  be  sutliciently  clear.  The 
Kingdom  in  its  highest  and  most  Christian  sense 
is  tlie  working  of  'invisible  laws'  which  penetrate 
below  the  surface  and  are  gradually  progressive 
and  expansive  in  their  operation.  But  in  this  as 
in  other  cases  spiritual  forces  lake  to  themselves 
an  outward  form  ;  they  are  enshrined  in  a  ves.Sel 
of  clay,  liner  or  coarser  as  the  case  may  be,  not 
only  in  men  as  individuals  but  in  men  as  a  com- 
munity or  communities.  The  society  then  be- 
comes at  once  a  vehicle  and  instrument  of  the 
forces  by  which  it  is  animated,  not  a  perfect 
vehicle  or  a  perfect  instrument. — a  lield  of  wheat 
miiiglecl  with  tares,  a  net  containing  bad  tisli  as 
well  as  giHid, — but  analogous  to  those  other  visible 
institutions  by  which  God  accomplishes  His 
gracious  purposes  amongst  men. 

(vii.)  Xatiijnal  or  Universal  ? — The  same  i)rin- 
ciple  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom.  The  aptest 
figure  to  exjiress  it  is  that  of  r/rowth.  It  is  a 
germ,  secretly  and  silently  iiiK-nuatcil,  and  secn-ily 
and  silently  %vorking  until  it  puts  forth  (irsl 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  tlie 
ear.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  a  section  of  thai  which 
is  thus  cea.seles.sly  expanding,  and  to  label  it  with 
a  name  which  might  be  true  at  one  particular 
moment  but  would  not  be  true  at  the  next.  Tl:e 
King(h)m  of  God  is  not  the  theocracy  of  the  OT, 
nor  the  eschatological  Kingdom  of  the  Apocalypses, 
nor  the  Christian  Church  of  the  present  ilay,  or  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  Fathers.  These  are 
phases  through  which  it  passes ;  but  it  outgrows 
one  after  the  other.  For  this  rea-son,  because  He 
foresaw  this  inevitable  and  continuous  growth,  the 
chief  Founder  and  permanent  Vicegerent  of  the 
Kingdom  showed  Himself,  as  we  might  think,  in- 
different to  the  precise  degree  of  extension  which 
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it  \va.s  to  receive  during  His  life  on  earth  ;  He  was 
content  to  say  tliat  He  'was  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  li>-*),  ihoufth 
witliin  a  {generation  His  gospel  was  about  to  be 
carrieil  to  the  ends  of  the  then  known  earth.  It 
was  enough  that  the  seed  was  planted — planted  in 
a  soil  suited  to  it,  and  under  conditions  that 
ensured  its  full  vitality,  'like  a  tree  by  the  streams 
()!'  water,  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  .sea.son, 
wliose  leaf  also  doth  not  wither.'  It  is  character- 
istic of  God's  i)roces.ses  that  there  is  no  hurry  or 
iiiipatience  about  them  ;  the  Ma.ster  was  not  so 
anxious  to  reap  immediate  fniit  a.s  the  disciple 
(Uo  !'^),  and  therefore  He  calmly  left  it  to  His 
followers  to  .see  'gieatcr  things'  than  He  saw 
lliin-:elf  (.In  14'^);  but  these  'greater  things'  are 
none  the  less  virtually  His  own. 

{'■i)  The  Mernhers  of  the  Kingdom. — Asihe  '  Reiirn 
of  (iod.'  the  jia<Ti\tla  toO  ffeoD  denotes  certain  Divine 
forces  or  laws  which  are  at  work  in  the  world  ; 
;>s  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  it  was  at  most  stages  a 
•society,  but  at  all  .stages  a  definite  sphere  or  area, 
into  which  men  might  enter,  and,  by  entering, 
become  partakers  of  the  .same  Divine  forces  or 
subject  to  the  same  Divine  laws.  It  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  nuich  moment  what  were  tiie  condi- 
tions of  entrance  into  the  Kingilom,  and  what 
was  the  character  impressed  upon  its  members. 
The  two  things  run  into  each  other,  because  it  was 
rei|uiied  of  those  who  entered  that  they  should 
)iossess  at  least  the  germs  of  the  character  to  be 
developed  in  them. 

(i.)  Ciinilitiiins  of  Entrance. — These  are  clearly 
laiil  down:  'Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as  little 
cliililren,  ye  .';liall  in  no  wi.se  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven '  (.Mt  18').  There  was  to  be  a  definite 
change  of  mind,  a  break  with  the  sinful  past. 
This  w,as  to  be  ratilieil  by  submission  to  the  rite  of 
baptism,  which,  in  the  discour.se  with  N'icodenuis, 
is  described  as  a  new  birth  of  ■  water  and  Spirit'  (.In 
3').  The  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  is  something 
more  than  a  deliberate  act  of  the  mail  himself, 
it  is  a  self-surrender  to  Divine  influences.  The 
response  on  the  part  of  God  is  forgiveness,  which 
is  the  permanent  concomitant  of  baptism,  not  only 
that  of  John,  but  al.so  that  in  the  name  of  Christ 
(.Mk  1*  I,  comp.  with  Ac  'J™,  Lk  24*'  etc.). 

(ii.)  The  Vhurncle.r  of  the  Mcmbirs. — The  typical 
character  of  the  nn-mbers  of  the  Kingdom  is  that 
of  a  'little  child,'  in  svhich  the  prominent  features 
are  innocence,  siinplicit}'  of  aim,  absence  of  self- 
assertion,  trustfulness,  and  openness  to  intluences 
from  above.  A  sketch  of  such  a  character  is  given 
in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  ii*-'-'  ;  the  ||  in  Lk  O-""--"!  refers 
rather  to  conditions  or  circumstances  suited  to  the 
character).  The  Christian  ideal  here  depicted 
stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  most  other  ideals 
of  what  is  admirable  in  man.  The  qualities  com- 
meniled  ('  poor  in  spirit ' — '  where  the  iMatthiean 
glo.ss  is  in  any  ca.se  right  in  sense, — 'meek,'  'merci- 
fid,'  'pure  in  heart,'  'peacemakers')  are  all  of  the 
gentle,  submissive,  retiring  order.  And  this  is 
fully  borne  out  by  other  sayings,  the  cheek  turned 
to  the  sniiter,  the  litigant  forestalled,  the  requlsi- 
tion  of  labour  offered  freely,  .and  even  doubled 
;  .\It  iV*-"  ;|),  enemies  to  be  loved,  persecutors  to  be 
prayed  for  (i7(.  xv.*^  *'),  the  sword  to  be  sheathed 
(.Mt  ■Jii'"''),  the  duties  of  charity  strongly  inculcated 
(Lk  11)^"-^),  the  duty  of  forgiveness  of  injuries 
(Ml  1»'="'),  service  greater  than  authority  (Lk 
Ti-'").  An<l  it  is  noticcal)U'  that  the  same  type  of 
character  is  prai.sed  by  St.  I'aul  (Ho  I'J-'  'lie  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good'  ;  cf. 
ch.  1.'!).  The  whole  duty  of  man  is  summed  up  in 
love  to  (Jod  and  love  to  one's  neighbour  (again  cf. 
Ko  i:}"-'").  We  observe,  too,  that  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  almost  contined  to  that  siile  of 
ethics  which  touches  upon  religion.     Allusions  to 


civic  and  industrial  duties  are  very  few,  and  those 
negative  rather  than  positive  (Mt  18-"  22-'  =  Ko  l.'i-). 

(iii.)  I'aiaJiij-i's  of  OiriMianity. — It  is  oidy 
natural  that  these  features  in  the  teaching  of 
Christ  should  be  taken  hold  of  and  made  a  charge 
against  C'hristianity,  as  they  have  been  from 
Suetonius  onwards  (Doniil.  15,  'contemptissim;e 
inertise,'  of  Flavins  Clemens,  probably  as  a  (Miris- 
tian  ;  cf .  Tertull.  Aiml.  42,  '  infructuosi  in  negotiis 
dicimur').  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
yet  the  full  intention  of  our  Lord  has  been 
fathomed,  and  the  exact  place  of  the  specifically 
Christian  ideal  in  relation  to  civic  and  social  duties 
ascertained.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
offered. 

The  precepts  in  (luestion  were  probably  addressed 
in  the  first  in.stance.  not  to  promiscuous  nudti- 
tudcs,  but  to  the  disciples.  If  certain  passages  (as 
Mt  o')  may  be  (juotcd  to  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  tlie.se  introductory  notes  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  discourses  were 
spoken  are  among  the  least  trustworthy  parts  of 
the  Gospel  tradition,  and  are  often  nothing  more 
than  vague  conjectures  of  the  evangelists.  The 
tyiie  of  character  described  bears  on  its  face  the 
marks  of  being  intended  for  the  little  community 
of  Christians  (cf.  Latham,  Pastor  I'astorum,  p.  25.'5). 

As  such  we  can  see  that  it  had  a  very  special 
appropriateness.  It  was  not  an  accident  that 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  Crucilied.  The 
Cross  is  liut  the  culminating  expression  of  a  spirit 
which  was  characteristic  of  it  throinxliout.  Its 
peculiar  note  is  Victory  Ihrouyh  .^ulTerinrj.  An 
idea  like  that  of  Islam,  making  its  way  by  the 
sword,  was  abhorrent  to  it  from  the  first.  .lesus 
came  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  .lews,  but  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Temptation  te.ach  us  that,  troin  the 
very  beginning  of  His  career.  He  stripped  off  from 
His  conception  of  Me.ssiahship  all  that  Wiis  political, 
all  thought  of  propagating  His  <-laims  by  force. 
A  new  mode  of  propagating  religion  w.a-s  deliber- 
ately chosen,  and  carried  through  with  uncom- 
promising thoroughness.  The  disciple  was  not 
above  his  Master;  and  the  example  which  Je.sus 
set  in  founding  His  faith  by  dying  for  it,  w.os  an 
example  which  His  disciples  were  called  upon  to 
follow  into  all  its  logical  conseiiuences.  Chris- 
tianity, the  true  Christianity,  carries  no  arms;  it 
wins  its  way  by  lowly  service,  by  patience,  by 
self-sacrifice. 

History  shows  that  there  are  no  in.strument-s  of 
religioiLS  propaganda  ('omparable  to  these.  It  also 
.shows  that  the  type  of  character  connected  with 
them  is  of  the  very  highest  attractiveness  and 
beauty.  Is  it  a  complete  type,  a  type  to  which  we 
can  apply  the  Kantian  maxim,  'So  act  .is  if  yiair 
action  was  to  be  a  law  for  all  iuiman  beings'? 
This  would  seem  to  be  more  than  we  ought  to  say. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  Christian  type  would  be 
what  it  is  if  it  were  not  built  uiH«n,  and  if  it  did 
not  presuppose,  a  certain  structure  of  society,  to 
which  other  motives  hail  contributed.  The  ethical 
ideal  of  Christianity  is  the  iileal  of  a  Church.  It 
docs  not  follow  that  it  is  also  the  ideal  of  the 
.State.  If  we  are  to  .say  the  truth,  we  nuist  .idinit 
that  parts  of  it  would  become  impracticable  if  they 
were  transferreil  from  the  individual  standing 
alone  to  governments  or  individuals  representing 
society.  It  could  ni>t  be  intended  that  the  officers 
of  the  law  should  turn  the  cheek  to  the  criminal. 
The  ajiostlts  wen'  to  bear  no  swoitl,  but  the  judge 
'bearetli  not  the  swonl  in  vain.' 

.M.iy  we  not  say  that  the  functions  of  Christian 
morals — s|M'cilically  Christian  morals — are  the.se'.' 
(1)  At  their  first  institution  lo  form  a  veliicle,  the 
only  po.ssible  vehicle,  for  the  Christian  religion. 
So  far  as  Christianity  Inus  taken  a  real  and  genuine 
hold  upon  society,  it  is  through  the.se  means  and 
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no  others.  Other  iliiiips  may  liave  coiuniended  it 
for  a  time,  but  no  mist  can  be  placed  in  them. 
(2)  The  Christian  motive  acting  in  the  miilst  of 
i>Uier  motives  graduallj  'eavens  and  mixlities  them, 
imparting  to  them  something  which  they  had  nut 
before.  It  we  look  round  u.s  at  the  principles 
whidi  at  this  moment  regulate  llie  action  of  States, 
in  theii  external  or  international  relations  as  well 
as  those  which  are  internal,  we  shall  see  that 
if  these  ))rinciples  are  not  wholly  Christian,  they 
are  also  not  pagan.  They  have  a  certain  coherence, 
and  they  mark  a  very  consiiicuous  advance  as 
coutpared  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  world. 
Christianity  has  snown  a  power  of  modifying  what 
it  does  not  altogether  supplant.  The  world  even 
outside  C;hristianity  is  still  God's  world.  It  is  a 
world  of  which  the  essential  characteristic  is  that 
it  is  progressive ;  and  it  may  conduce  most  to  this 
progress  that  it  should  be  brought  under  the 
inrtuence  of  the  Clirisliau  precept,  not  pure  but  in 
dilution.  And  (3)  may  we  not  draw  from  this  the 
augury  that  in  the  end,  at  some  time  which  we 
cannot  see,  the  social  structure  may  be  still  more 
fully  recast,  under  the  inrtuence  of  Christianity  : 
'  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more'  ?  We  can 
conceive  a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  Church 
became  coextensive  with  tlie  State,  and  in  which 
religion  penetrated  the  body  politic  in  a  sense  in 
which  it  has  never  done  .so  yet.  When  that  time 
came,  conduct  which  now  would  be  only  quixotic 
miglit  be  rational,  and  required  by  the  public  con- 
science. 

When  the  verse  Mt  5*^  '  Give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,'  etc.,  is  criticized  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  political  economy,  the  mistake  is  in  apply- 
ing a  standard  whicli  is  out  of  place.  In  those 
days  the  natural  and,  indeed,  the  only  outlet  of  the 
kind  for  benefiting  the  poor  was  almsgiving;  and 
our  Lord's  main  object  was  to  strengthen  the 
motive,  which  was  in  itself  a  thoroughly  right 
one.  It  would  have  been  in  vain  to  anticipate 
methods  w-hicli  God  has  evidently  intended  to  be 
the  result  of  long  experience.  The  argument  from 
analogy  comes  in  liere  with  great  force.  God 
might  have  removed  many  forms  of  human  ill  with 
a  word  ;  but  as  it  is,  He  has  been  pleased  to  let 
improved  methods,  and  the  wisdom  to  use  them, 
grow  gradually  and  grow  together.  The  advance 
which  mankind  slowly  makes  is  a  solid  advance, 
and  an  advance  not  here  and  there,  but  all  along 
the  line. 

We  have  seen  that  our  Lord  was  not  careful  to 
guard  against  misunderstandings.  It  has  been  a 
salutary  exercise  for  His  followers  to  find  out 
what  was  the  true  sense  of  his  sayings  for  them- 
selves. 

(4)  TTie  Messiah. — We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  the  very  remarkable  historical  evolution  of 
the  claim  of  our  Lord  to  be  the  Me.ssiah,  which 
will  come  before  us  in  connexion  with  the  narra- 
tive of  His  life.  At  present  we  have  to  do  only 
with  His  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  that  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  deeply  significant  names  by 
which  His  claim  was  conveyed. 

(i.)  The  Christ. — We  need  not  delay  over  the  title 
'Messiah,'  'Christ,'  'Anointed,'  which  is  .simply  that 
of  the  current  Jewish  expectation.  It  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  our  Lord  by  others,  and  on  three  occa- 
sions, at  least,  expressly  accepted  by  Himself  (Jn 
426,  Mtl6",  Mkl4«i-62||,  of.  Jn  11-");  but  only  once 
does  our  Lord  use  the  terra  of  Himself  (Jn  17^  'lTi<ro!)y 
Xpiardv),  and  that  in  a  p<issage  where  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  wording  is  not  that  of  the  evangelist. 
In  like  manner  the  title  'Elect'  (iK\e\ey)i^vi>s,  Lk 
i)-^;  iK\(KT6t,  Lk  23^),  which  is  also  current  (cf. 
Knoeh  40^),  is  applied  to  our  Lord,  but  not  by 
Himself. 


(ii.)  Son  of  David. — Much  the  same  may  be  .said 
of  ancilhcr  tille  which  lii-lungs  to  a  prominent  side 
of  the  expectation.  'Sun  of  David'  occurs  .several 
times  (on  the  lips  of  the  crowd  at  and  before  the 
triumphal  entry,  of  the  Syrophieiiician  woman,  of 
Barliniieus,  of  the  I'hari.sees),  but  Jesus  Himself 
does  not  use  it,  and  rather  propounds  a  difliculty 
in  regard  to  it  (iMk  l^^'  II). 

(iii.)  Son  of  Man. — The  really  characteristic  title 
which  occurs  some  80  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  is 
without  doubt  the  one  which  Jesus  chose  to  express 
His  own  view  of  His  othce,  is  'the  Son  of  Man.' 
Where;is  the  other  titles  are  used  by  others  of 
Him,  this  is  used  only  by  Him  and  of  Himself. 
What  He  desired  to  convey  by  this  is  a  (pieslion 
at  once  of  no  little  difficulty  and  of  peat  im- 
portance ('Die  Frage  gehort  zu  den  verwickeltsten 
ja  verfahrensten  der  ganzen  neutesU  Theologie,' 
Holtzmann). 

The  starting-point  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom,  is,  we  may  be  sure,  l)n  "'". 
The  'Son  of  Man'  in  that  pa.ssage,  as  originally 
written,  stood  for  Israel.  The  four  world-emi)ires 
are  represented  by  beasts,  the  dominion  that  falls 
to  Israel  is  that  of  a  man.  But  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  the  passage  was  intcrjireted  Mcssianically. 
In  the  Similitudes  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  (chs.  37-70) 
the  Son  of  Man  takes  a  i)rominent  place.  He  is 
a  person,  and  a  .suiierhiunan  person.  It  is  He  who 
holds  the  great  judgment  to  which  the  Apocalyptic 
writings  look  forward.  The  attributes  ascribed  to 
Him  are  all  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
this  judgment,  which  is  at  once  to  vindicate  (he 
righteous,  and  linally  to  put  down  the  wicked. 
The  date  of  this  ijortion  of  the  Bk.  of  Enoch  has 
been  much  debated,  but  opinion  at  the  present 
time  is  still  more  preponderantly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  it  is  pre-Christian  (between  b.c.  94-04, 
Charles,  Ennch,  p.  20  f.).  The  language  of  the 
Gospels  requires  that  the  title  as  applied  to  a  person 
and  to  the  Messiah  should  be  not  entirely  new.  It 
also  requires  that  it  should  be  not  perfectly  under- 
stood and  familiar  (Mt  10'^  Jn  12''*).  It  is  imibable 
that  its  use  did  not  go  beyond  a  small  circle,  the 
particular  circle  to  which  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch 
belonged.  This,  however,  would  be  enough  to  give 
the  phrase  a  certain  currency,  and  to  make  it  at 
least  sugge.st  association  with  the  Messiah. 

It  is  as.sociated  w'ith  Him,  especially  in  His  char- 
acter as  Judge,  and  as  tlie  chief  actor  in  that 
series  of  events  which  marks  the  end  of  the  age, 
and  the  reversal  of  the  places  of  good  and  wicked. 
This  sense  Jesus  did  not  discard.  It  appears  un- 
mistakably in  a  number  of  passages  (Mt  13'"  10-' 
1928  2430ff-2.5^"r- 20''*  etc.).  But  at  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  read  into  it  a 
number  of  other  ideas,  new  and  original,  just  as 
He  read  them  into  the  conception  of  the  King- 
dom. 

What  is  most  distinctive  in  this  novel  element 
in  the  teaching  of  Je-sus  ?  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  amongst  scholars  to  lay  stress  on  the 
Aramaic  original  of  the  phrase.  The  Aramaic 
equivalent  is  said  to  mean  and  to  be  the  only 
way  which  they  had  of  expressing  '  Man '  (generic- 
ally,  i.e.  'Mankind').  Hence  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  interpret  the  phrase  impersonally, 
and  to  get  rid  more  or  less  of  its  Messianic  appli- 
cation (see  Hohzmann,  NT  Th.  i.  256  ff.).  It  is 
true  that  an  impersonal  sense  will  suit  such  a 
passage  as  Mk  2-i*  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man  .  .  .  therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath.'  At  the  same  time  this  is  by  no 
means  the  necessary  sense.  And  Wellhausen, 
who  is  one  of  those  who  most  emphatically  main- 
tain the  equation  '  Son  of  Man '  =  '  Man,'  yet  sees 
that  the  expression  mu.st  have  been  used  by  our 
Lord  to  designate  His  own  person  {Israel,  u.  Jiid, 
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Gesch'-.  p.  381).  Xiir  can  this  conclusion  really  be 
avoided  by  such  an  expedient  as  Iloltzinann's,  who 
calls  attention  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
title  in  the  early  chapters  and  early  stages  of  the 
history  (p.;/.  in  Mk  only  2"''-S),  and  would  explain 
it  during  this  period  impersonally,  and  only  after 
St.  I'l-ter's  con((!ssion  personally.  Against  this  and 
again.st  more  sweeping  attempts  (e.ij.  by  Martineau, 
t::)eat  of  Authority,  p.  .i'-VJ)  to  get  rid  of  the  .Messianic 
signilicalion  altogether,  it  may  be  enough  to  point 
out  that  if  reasonable  critics  like  Iloltzmann  allow, 
and  a  narrative  such  as  that  of  the  Temptation 
seems  to  prove,  that  Jesus  from  the  first  really 
iussumed  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and  if  our 
oldest  authorities  with  one  consent  treat  the  title 
Son  of  Man  as  in  the  later  stages  Messianic,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  it  is  Jlessianic  also  in  the 
earlier.  If  the  Similitudes  of  the  Bk.  of  Kuoeh 
are  pre-Christian,  this  conclusion  would  amount 
almost  to  certainty. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  argue  from  the  natural 
sense  of  the  phrase  in  Aramaic,  that  by  His  use 
of  it,  Jesus  did  place  Himself  in  some  relation  to 
humanity  as  a  whole.  And  we  are  led  to  form 
the  same  inference  by  the  conspicuous  use  of  the 
corres])onding  Heb.  in  Ps  8*  '  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him?'  Here  the  parallelism 
shows  tliat  'son  of  man'  =  'man.'  We  also  know 
from  He  2''-'"  that  l\u:  psalm  was  at  a  very  early 
date  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  at  a  still 
earlier  date  (the  Haptisni)  we  have  tlie  neighbour- 
ing I's  2'  applied  to  Him.  It  seems  to  follow,  or  at 
least  to  be  a  very  natural  presumption,  that  these 
two  psalms  early  became  an  object  of  close  study 
to  Jesus,  and  helped  to  give  outward  shape  to  His 
conceptions. 

Ps  8  seems  specially  adapted  to  fall  in  with 
these,  as  it  brings  out  with  eijual  strength  the  two 
elements  which  we  know  to  have  entered  into  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus — the  combination  of  lowli- 
ness with  loftiness,  the  physical  we.ikness  of  man 
as  contrasted  with  his  sublime  calling  and  destiny. 
We  can  see  here  the  appropriateness  of  the  applica- 
tion of  one  and  the  same  title  to  Ilim  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  •  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,'  and 
who  must  needs  '  go  as  it  was  written  of  him,' 
and  who  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  to  come 
again  '  with  power '  in  His  Kingdom. 

We  do  not  like  to  nso  such  very  modern  phrase- 
ology as  the  'ideal  of  humanity,'  'the  representa- 
tive of  the  human  race '  ;  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  Jesus  did  deliberately  connect  with  His  own 
person  such  ideas  ;is  these  :  He  fused  them  ;is  it 
were  into  the  central  idea  of  Messiahship,  and  we 
can  .see  how  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah 
w;us  enlarged  and  enriched  by  them.  If  the  Mes- 
siah comes  out  in  the  claim  to  forgive  sins,  it  is  the 
Son  of  Man  whose  mi.^sion  it  was  'to  seek  and  to 
save  that  whicli  w:us  lost'  (Lk  19'"),  'not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many  '  (Mk  lO"!!). 

Here  we  have  another  connexion  in  which  the 
name  is  frequently  u.scd.  The  prophecies  of  the 
Ke.surrection  and  of  the  Second  Coming  are  closely 
associated  with  the  fatal  end  of  the  First :  '  The 
Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  bo  re- 
jected by  the  elders,  and  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
•scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  tliree  days  rise 
again'  (Mk  S'"  etc.).  If  we  a.sk  for  the  OT 
original  of  this  '  Saviour  through  suffering,'  no 
doubt  it  is  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah,  and  especially 
Is  63.  Still,  it  would  be  rather  too  nmch  to  de- 
scribe this  idea  as  embodied  in  the  title  'Son  of 
Man.'  It  is  embodied  in  the  rharncter  of  the  Son 
of  Man  a.s  conceived  by  Je.sus,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  name.  The  name  which  expressed  it  w.is  the 
'Servant  of  Jehovah'  (irofs  nvpiav)  ;  and  this  name 


was  undoubtedly  applied  to  Christ  by  the  Church 
as  soon  as  it  began  to  reflect  upon  His  life  and 
mission  (cf.  Ac  3'3=«  42^- so,  JU  12'"),  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  Jesus  used  it  of  Himself. 
One  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  name  •  Son  of 
Man '  probably  was  that  it  admitted  and  favoured 
these  associations,  even  if  it  did  not  directly 
suggest  them. 

This  comprehensive  and  deeply  significant  title 
touched  at  the  one  end  the  Messianic  and  eschato- 
logical  expectation  through  the  turn  which  had 
been  given  to  it  in  one  section  of  Judaism  (the 
Book  of  Enoch).  At  tbe  other  and  opposite  end 
it  touched  the  idea  of  the  Suffering  Servant.  But 
at  the  centre  it  is  broadly  based  upon  an  infinite 
sense  of  brotherhood  with  toiling  and  slruggling 
hmnanity,  which  He  who  most  thoroughly  acceptcil 
its  conditions  was  fittest  also  to  save.  As  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  looked  upwards  to  the  Father ;  as  Sou 
of  Man,  He  looked  outwards  upon  His  brethren, 
the  sheep  who  had  no  shepherd. 

(iv.)  Son  of  God.— Only  once  in  Synopt.  (Mt27") 
and  in  a  few  plai-es  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  10^, 
cf.  o-'' '.•■'»  for.  lei:.  11')  is  it  hinted  that  Jesus  directly 
assumed  this  title.  It  is  repeatedly  given  to  Him 
by  others — by  the  Baptist  (Jn  !*•),  by  Xathanael 
(Jn  l*'-*).  by  Satan  hypothetically  (Mt  4'),  as  also 
by  the  crowd  (.Mt  27*"),  by  the  possessed  (Mk  a"  !I), 
by  the  disciples  (Mt  14^),  by  the  centurion  (Mk 
1589=  Mt  27^-'),  and  by  evangelists  (Mk  1'  v.l. 
Ju.'5's  2031). 

At  the  same  time  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
title  was  really  assumed  from  the  indirect  mode  in 
which  Jesus  constantly  speaks  of  God  as  '  My 
Father.'  This  is  verv  frequent  in  Synoptics  as 
well  as  in  St.  John  (Mt  7-i  10*-'  11^'  1,5'3  16"  etc.). 
And  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consciousness 
which  finds  expression  in  this  phrase  becomes  the 
basis  of  an  extended  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood ('the  Father,'  'our  Father,'  'thy  Father.' 
'your  Father'),  there  is  nevertheless  a  distinct 
interval  between  the  sense  in  which  God  can  be 
claimed  as  Father  by  men,  even  the  innermr>st 
circle  of  the  disciples,  and  that  in  which  He  is 
Father  to  the  Son.  In  this  respect  the  passage 
Mt  ll-'  =  Lk  10—  is  quite  explicit  (cf.  also  tlie 
graduated  scale  of  being  in  Mk  lo''-  =  Mt  24*'). 
Although  this  passage  stands  out  somewhat  con- 
spicuoiLsly  in  Synoptics,  tbe  context  in  which  it 
occurs  is  so  original  and  so  beyond  the  reach  of 
invention,  while  it  supplies  so  marvellously  the 
key  to  th.at  which  distinguishes  the  history  of 
.lesus  from  other  histories,  that  doubt  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  cast  upon  it.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
sense  iu  which  the  title  'Son  of  God'  is  taken  by 
the  Jews— not  merely  bv  the  populace  but  by  the 
learned  (Mt  27«-",  cf.  Mk  15-»-  *■',  Jn  19').  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  confirms  sufficiently  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  like  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (e.g.  10*'*).  We  are  thus  prepared  for  the 
unanimity  with  wliich  the  Church  at  the  earliest 
date  fixed  upon  this  title  to  convey  its  sense  of  the 
uniqueness  of  Christ's  nature  (Ac  U*",  Ho  1*,  Gal 
2^,  V.\t\\  4'',  He  4'*  etc.,  I  Jn  4"  etc.,  Uev  2"). 

This  iispect  of  the  questiim  will  come  before  us 
more  fully  later.  We  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  observing  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
reserved  and  reticent  as  it  is,  presupiMises  iis  its 
background  this  wholly  exceptional  relation  of 
'the  Son'  to  'the  Father.'  From  that  as  centre 
radiate  a  number  of  other  relalionships  to  His 
innnediate  disciples,  to  the  Church  of  which  they 
formed  the  nucleus,  and  to  mankind.  The  Sonship 
of  Jesus  is  intimately  Ci'unected  with  His  work  as 
.Messiah  (Titius,  p.  llli).  It  is  in  this  character 
that  'all  things  are  delivered'  to  Mini  (Mt  U-' :), 
in  this  characier  that  Ho  is  enabled  to  give  to  the 
world  a  revelation  of   the  Fatlier  (16.),   in  this 
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cliaraotiT  that  lie  carries  out  His  work  of  redemp- 
tion even  to  tlie  ileatli  (Mk  U*'  II). 

(u)  The  Paraclite  and  the  Tri-nnity  itf  Goil. — 
In  the  earliest  Kpp.  of  St.  Paul  we  tiiiil  that  the 
Son  of  Goil  is  placed  side  by  side  with  tlie  Father, 
and  is  associated  with  Him  as  the  ground  of  the 
C'hun'h's  beinjf,  the  source  of  .spiritual  fjrace.  and 
as  co-operatiiifj  with  Him  in  the  providential 
orderin;;  of  event.s  (1  Th  1',  -l  Th  1',  1  Tl>  ;{"f). 
It  is  ditticult  to  describe  tlie  effect  of  tlie  lanuuafje 
used  in  any  oilier  lerius  than  as  altribuliin:  to 
the  Son  a  coeipial  (Jodhead  with  the  Father.  Ami 
It  is  remarkable  that  St.  Paul  does  this,  within 
some  twenty-two  years  of  the  Ascension,  not  as 
thoiiirh  he  were  layinj;  down  anyihiiig  new,  but  as 
.somethint;  which  niiiiht  be  assumed  as  part  of  the 
common  body  of  Christian  doctrine. 

We  ob.serve  also  that  throughout  the  earliest 
fliiiui)  of  Kpp.  there  are  frequent  references  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  one  great  force 
wliicli  lies  liehind  at  once  the  missionary  activity 
and  the  common  life  of  the  Church  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  (e.sp.  1  Co  12-14,  but  cf.  1  Th  I'f-  4'  o'S 
etc.).  This,  too,  it  i.s  assumed  that  all  Christians 
would  undei-stand. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
such  teaching  at  so  early  a  date,  and  in  a  region 
so  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  Christianity? 
It  would  be  natural  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self in  His  intercourse  with  His  disciples  had  jire- 
]iared  them  to  expect  a  great  activity  of  the  lioly 
Spirit,  and  if  lie  had  hinted  at  relations  in  the 
(;odhead  wliich  made  it  threefold  rather  than  a 
simple  monad.  Apart  from  such  hints,  the  common 
belief  of  the  ('hurch  respecting  Christ  Himself 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Certain  previous  tendencies  in  Jewi.sh 
thouglit  might  lead  up  some  way  towards  it,  but 
they  would  leave  a  wide  gap  unspanned. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  that  one  Gospel  a.scribes 
to  our  Lord  rather  full  and  detailed  teaching  re- 
specting the  Paraclete,  which  is  explained  to  be 
another  name  for  the  Holy  Spirit  (.Jn  14i''-26  152')^ 
when  there  is  hehl  out  a  clear  hope  and  promise 
of  a  new  Divine  influence  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  is  being  withdrawn,  and  when  in  another 
(iospel  we  are  also  told  of  the  institution  *  of  a  rite 
a.ssociated  with  a  new  revelation  of  God  under  a 
threefold  Name,  that  of  Father,  .Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  (Mt  liS'^),  these  phenomena  are  just  what  we 
ar(r  prepared  for,  and  just  such  as  we  should  have 
h.ad  to  a.ssume  even  if  we  had  had  no  delinite 
record  of  them.  We  may,  then,  regard  them  as 
having  received — whatever  the  antecedent  claims 
of  the  documents  in  which  they  are  found — a  very 
considerable  degree  of  critical  verification.  The 
single  verse  2  Cor  13"  seems  to  require  something 
very  like  what  we  find  in  Mt  aud  Jn. 

LiTRRATCKE. — Much  material  of  value  vdW  be  found  in  the 
works  on  the  Biblical  Theoloi^y  of  NT  by  Weiss,  Beyschlair,  an<l 
esp.  11.  J.  Holtzuiann  (ISStT).  Iteference  may  also'be  made  to 
Hovon,  Tltml.  flu  XT,  Lausanne.  1S97.  The  most  considerable 
recent  work  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole  is  Weiuit's 
I.elireJem,  GottinRen,  1890  (Enj.  tr.,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edin.  m.l-iy 
Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  God  (1890  and  later)  embraces  the 
Synopt.  Gospels  only.  In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  mono- 
graphs have  appeared  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Kin^rdom  atnl 
points  connected  with  it — all.  it  may  be  said,  brinpingr  out  some 
real  aspect  In  the  doctrine,  thoujrh  in  the  writer's  opinion  too 
olteii  at  the  expense  of  other  aspects.  The  series  bej-'an  with 
two  prize  essays,  Die  Lehre  roin  Jieiche  (rotten,  by  Issel  and 
Schmoller  (both  Leiden,  1S91\  and  includes  treatises  with 
«imllar  titles  bv  Schnedermann  (T.eipziff.  IS93.  1895.  18961,  .t. 
Weiss  (Gottinsen,  ls9-2).  Lutjiert  (Gutersloh.  1895),  Titius  (Krei- 
Sur^j  i.  B.  u.  Lei[izi(r,  1^9.5t,  Krop  (Paris.  189");  also  Bousset, 
/till  Predict  in  ihrem  freffetisaU  sum  Judetittim  iGutttriren, 
IMtit;  Paul.  Die  Vorstellnitgen  rout  MfSaiuti  u.  vom  Gotteitrtii-h 
(Bonn,  IS9.'>) ;  Lietzmanu,  Der  Metiftchennohn  (Leipziir,  ls9ril ; 
J.  Weiss,  Die  Nuclifolfie  Chrinti  (Gottinsen.  IS951 ;  Grass.  Dan 
VerfutUen  su  Jennn  (Leipzig.  1S95)  ;  Ehrhardt,  Der   tirund- 

*  Not,  of  course,  the  first  institution,  but  its  confirmation  as  a 
rite  and  its  first  association  with  the  triple  formula. 


c/mnii'lfr  d.  Hlhik  Jenu  (Frulburi;  i.  B.  u  Leipzig.  l'*9.'>) 
Wiesen,  Die  Stellung  Je«u  zum  irdieeJien  Out  (GUtersloh 
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The  Miracles  of  Jesus. — There  has   been   ; 

certain  tiinliiicy  of  late  to  recede  from  the  ex 
treme  position  in  the  denial  of  Miracles.  Har 
nack,  for  instance,  writes  in  reference  to  the 
(lospel  history  as  follows :  '  .Much  that  was  for- 
merly rejected  hits  been  re-established  on  a  cl)s« 
investigation,  and  in  the  light  of  compreheiisi  •« 
experience.  Who  in  these  days,  for  exaiiqi'ti, 
could  make  such  short  work  of  the  miraculous 
cures  in  the  Gospels  as  was  the  cn.stom  of  scholar! 
formerly  ? '  ( Christianitij  and  Ilintunj,  p.  0;i, 
Eng.  tr."). 

(i. )  Different  Classes  of  Miracles. — Partly  thif 
change  of  attitude  is  due  to  the  higher  e.stimatf 
whicli  would  now  be  put  on  the  value  of  tht 
evangelical  sources  generally,  as  to  which  some- 
thing will  be  said  below.  Partly  it  would  be 
due  to  a  change  of  view  in  regard  to  the  super- 
natural, which  is  no  longer  placed  in  direct 
antjigoiiism  to  the  natural,  but  which  is  more 
reasonably  explained  as  resulting  from  the  opera 
tion  of  a  higher  cau.se  in  nature.  Ami  jiartly  alsi. 
it  would  be  due  to  the  recognition  of  wider  po.ssi- 
bililic'S  in  nature,  'more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth'  than  were  dreamt  of  in  the  narrow  philo- 
sophy of  the  Aiifkliirnny. 

(o)  In  particular,  it  may  be  said  that  medical 
science  would  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  a 
large  cla-ss  of  miracles  of  healing.  All  tlio.se 
which  have  to  do  with  what  would  now  be  called 
'  nervous  di.sorders."  all  tlmse  in  which  there  was  a 
direct  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  would 
fall  into  place  readily  enough,  (iiven  a  personality 
like  that  of  Jesus,  the  effect  which  it  would  have 
upon  disorders  of  this  character  wcmid  be  strictly 
analogous  to  that  which  modern  medicine  would 
seek  to  produce.  The  peculiar  combination  of  com- 
manding authority  with  exti'eme  gentleness  and 
.sympathy  would  be  a  healing  force  of  which  the 
value  could  not  easily  be  exaggerated. 

A  question  would  indeed  still  be  left  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  cases  of  what  was  called  'de- 
moniacal posse.s.sion.'  There  can  be  no  dcmbt  that 
Jesus  Himself  shared,  broadly  speaking,  the  views 
of  His  contemporaries  in  regard  to  these  cases: 
His  methods  of  healing  went  upon  the  ii.s.8umption 
that  they  were  fundamentally  what  every  one, 
including  the  patients  themselves,  suppo.sed  them 
to  be.  We  can  well  believe  that  this  wiis  a  nec- 
essary assumption  in  order  to  allow  the  healing 
influences  to  operate.  We  must  remember  that 
all  the  ideas  of  the  patient  would  be  adjusted  to 
the  current  belief,  and  it  would  be  only  through 
them  that  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  could  take 
effect.  In  the  accounts  of  such  miracles  we  see 
that  there  was  a  mutual  intelligence  between 
Healer  and  patient  from  the  first  (Mk  l^^f  [j »' II 
o"  II).  It  w.as  by  means  of  this  mutual  intelligence 
that  the  word  of  command  struck  home. 

We  .should  be  prepared,  then,  to  say  that  this 
cla.ss  of  miracles  implied  accommodation  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  But  when  we  speak  of  '  accom- 
modation' on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  we  do  not  mean 
a  merely  politic  assumption  of  a  particular  belie' 
for  a  particular  purpose.  We  mean  that  the 
assumption  was  part  of  the  outfit  of  His  incar. 
nate  .Manhood.  There  was  a  certain  circle  of 
ideas  which  Je.sus  accepted  in  becoming  Man  in 
the  same  way  in  which  He  accepted  a  particular 
language  with  its  grammar  and  vocabulary. 

It  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  His  Ministry  if  Jesus  had 
attacked  this  form  of  disease  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  belief  in  regard  to  it  wliich  at  that 
time  w.as  universal.     The  acientific  description  of 
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it  lias  doubtless  greatly  changed.  IJut  it  is  still  a 
(luestiou  wliicli  is  probably  by  no  means  so  clear, 
whether,  alio  wing  for  its  temporary  and  local 
character,  the  language  then  used  di<l  not  con- 
tain an  important  element  of  truth.  The  physical 
and  moral  spheres  are  perhaps  more  intimately 
connected  than  we  suppose.  And  the  unbridled 
wickedness  rife  in  those  days  may  have  had 
physical  effects,  which  were  not  unfitly  described 
as  the  work  of  'demons.'  The  subject  is  one 
which  it  is  probable  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plored. 

(j3)  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  one  large  class  of 
disea.ses  in  regard  to  which  the  healing  force 
exerted  by  the  presence  and  the  word  of  Jesus 
has  a  certain  amount  of  aiudogy  in  the  facts 
recognized  by  modern  medicine.  We  must  not, 
liowever,  treat  that  analogy  as  going  farther  than 
it  does.  It  does  not  hold  good  etjually  for  all  the 
forms  of  disease  which  are  described  as  having 
been  healed.  Wherever  the  body  is  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  mind,  there  we  can  give  an 
account  of  the  miracle  which  is  to  some  extent — 
to  a  large  extent — rational  and  intelligible.  But 
in  cases  in  which  the  miracle  involves  a  purely 
physical  process  it  will  not  be  possible  to  explain 
it  in  the  same  way. 

This  other  cla.ss  of  miracles  will  fall  rather 
under  the  same  head  as  those  which  were  wrought, 
not  upon  man,  but  upim  nature.  In  regard  to 
these  miracles,  the  world  is  probably  not  much 
nearer  to  a  reasoned  account  than  it  was.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  narratives 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  the  work  of  those 
who  expected  that  Divine  action  would  (a.s  we 
should  say)  run  counter  to  natural  laws  and  not 
be  in  harmony  with  them,  and  that  the  more 
Divine  it  was  the  more  directly  it  would  run 
counter  to  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  if  the 
miracles  of  the  tirst  century  had  been  wrought 
betiire  trained  spectators  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
version  of  them  would  be  quite  different.  But  to 
suppose  this  is  to  suppose  what  is  impossible,  be- 
cause all  Hod's  dealings  with  men  are  adapted  to 
the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  to  another  age.  If  God  inteniled  to 
ininifest  Himself  specially  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  should  expect  Him  to  do  so  by  other 
means.  We  are,  then,  compelled  to  take  the 
accounts  as  they  have  come  down  to  us.  And  we 
are  aware  beforehand  that  any  attempt  to  trans- 
late them  into  our  own  habits  of  thought  nuist 
be  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  doomed  to 
faiiure. 

(ii.)  Critical  Ej-pnlienls  for  eliminating  Miracle. 
— In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  rational  (i.*". 
a  nineteenth  century)  version  of  miracle,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  recourse  should  bo  h.ad  to  critical 
expedients  for  explaining  away  Miracle  altogether  ; 
in  other  words,  to  account  for  the  narratives  of 
mir.ules  without  a.s.suming  that  objective  facts 
corresponding  to  them  really  occurred.  The  ex- 
pedients most  in  favour  are :  (a)  imitation  of 
similar  stories  in  OT ;  (f))  exaggeration  of  natural 
occurrences  ;  (7)  tran.slation  of  what  was  originally 
parable  into  external  fiu;t.  These  are  causes  which 
liave  about  them  nothing  violent  or  Incredible,  and 
we  may  believe  that  they  were  to  some  extent 
really  at  work.  The  question  to  trhat  extent,  will 
depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence  for 
miracles  and  the  length  of  time  interposed  between 
the  evidence  and  the  events.  This  will  be  the  next 
subject  to  come  before  us.  We  may,  liowever, 
anticipate  so  far  as  to  say  that  whatever  degree  of 
veiisimilltude  belongs  to  the  causes  suggesleil  in 
themselvi's,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  adecpiate, 
either  separately  or  in  combination,  to  account  for 
the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  narratives  as  we 
vol-  IL — dO 


have  them.  And  there  is  the  further  consideration, 
on  which  more  will  also  be  said  presently,  that 
something  of  the  nature  of  miracle,  something 
which  was  imderstood  as  miracle,  and  that  on  no 
insignificant  scale,  nuist  be  assumed  to  account  for 
the  estimate  certainly  formed  by  the  whole  first 
generation  of  Christians  of  the  I'erson  of  Christ. 

(iii. )  The  Evidence  for  the  Gospel  Miracles  in 
general. — Coming  to  the  question  as  to  the  evidence 
for  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  there  are 
three  main  observations  to  be  made  :  (a)  that  the 
evidence  for  all  these  miracles,  generally  speaking, 
is  strong  ;  (fi)  that  the  evidence  for  all  the  different 
classes  of  miracles  is  equally  strong ;  (7)  that 
although  for  the  best  attested  miracles  in  each 
class  the  evidence  is  equal,  there  is  a  difference 
between  particular  miracles  in  each  class ;  some 
are  better  attested  than  others. 

(a)  It  is  minecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been 
already  said  (p.  tJ04  sup.)  about  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Go.spel  History.  The  critical  student 
must  constantly  have  in  mind  the  question  to 
what  state  of  things  the  different  phases  of  that 
history  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  correspond. 
Does  it  reflect  conditions  as  they  existed  after 
A.D.  70  or  before?  And  if  before,  how  far  does  it 
reflect  the  later  half  of  that  period,  and  how  far 
the  earlier  ?  How  far  does  it  coincide  with  a 
section  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian  life 
{e.g. )  taken  at  the  height  of  the  activity  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  how  far  does  it  certainly  point  to  an  earlier 
stage  thaix  this  ?  In  other  words,  how  much  of 
the  description  contained  in  the  Gospels  belongs  to 
the  period  of  consequences,  and  how  much  to  the 
period  of  cau.ses  ? 

Kvery  attempt  to  treat  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
should  contribute  its  quota  to  the  answer  to  these 
(|uestions.  And  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
possible  to  do  this,  not  merely  In  a  spirit  of  su|]er- 
licial  apologetics,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  truth  of  history.  And  the  writer  of 
this  article  strongly  believes  that  the  tendency  of 
the  researches  of  recent  years  has  been  to  enhance 
and  not  to  diminish  the  estimate  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospels. 

(fi)  This  applies  to  theGospel  records  as  a  whole,  in 
which  miracles  are  included.  It  is  natural  next  to 
ask,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  particular  evidence 
for  Miracles  ?  How  is  it  distributed  ?  Does  the 
distribution  correspond  to  tlie  distinction  which 
we  have  drawn  between  the  easier  and  the  more 
difficult  Miracles  ?  If  it  did,  we  might  suppose  that 
the  former  class  had  better  claims  to  credence  than 
the  latter. 

But  an  examinati(m  of  the  documents  .shows  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Without  committing  ourselves 
to  all  the  niceties  of  the  Synoptic  problem,  there 
are  at  any  rate  broad  grounds  fiu-  distinguishing 
between  the  matter  that  is  found  in  all  the  three 
Synoptics,  In  the  First  and  Third,  and  in  one  only 
of  the  Three.  Whether  the  ultimate  groundwork 
Is  written  or  oral,  the  IhreefoUl  matter  repre.sents 
that  groundwork,  and  Is  therefore,  if  not  neces- 
sarily the  oldest,  at  le.ist  tlie  most  broadly  based 
and  authoritative.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  double  matter  is  also  very  ancient.  It  consists 
largely  of  discourse,  but  some  few  naiTatives  seem 
to  belong  to  it.  The  peouliar  sections  of  the 
different  Gos|iels  vary  considerably  in  their  char- 
acter, and  it  Is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  the  lea.st  antecedent  presumption  in  then- 
favour.  Some  confirmatory  evidence  would  be 
needed  for  facts  which  rested  upon  tlieir  testimony 
alone. 

Now,  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Nature-Miracles 
had  been  confined  to  .sections  of  this  hist  kind, 
while  the  Miracles  of  Healing — and  especially  the 
Healing  of  Nervous  Diseases — had  entered  largely 
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inlii  tlio  Double  ami  Tripli'  Synopsis  ;  or — iuasiiiucU 
as  iliscourse  more  often  beare  the  stamp  of  unmis- 
taUable  originality  than  narrative — if  the  niiraoU-s 
of  one  class  had  apiieareil  only  in  the  form  of 
narrative,  while  the  allusions  in  iliscourse  were 
wholly  to  miracles  of  the  other,  then  the  inference 
wouki  have  lain  near  at  hand  that  there  was  a 
praduated  scale  in  the  evidence  con-cspondinK  to  a 
like  inaduated  scale  in  the  antecedent  probability 
of  the  miracle. 

Hut  this  is  not  the  case.  Miracles  of  all  the 
diftVivnt  kinds  occur  in  all  the  documents  or 
sources.  The  Triple  Synopsis  contains  not  only 
the  healing  of  demoniacs  and  paralytics,  but 
the  healing  of  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  6"||),  the 
raising  of  jairus'  daughter  (i6."ll),  the  stilling  of 
the  storm  {ib.  4^'  !l),  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
[Jh.  tr^H).  This  last  miracle  is  found  not  only  in 
all  three  Synopti.sts.  but  also  in  Jn  O^"'-.  And  there 
is  this  further  point  about  it,  that  if  we  regard  the 
miracles  generally  as  a  gradual  accretion  of  myth 
and  not  based  upon  fact,  we  should  undoubtedly 
assume  that  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand 
(Mk  8',  Ml  1.5'-)  was  a  mere  duplicate  of  it.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  story  also  belonged  to  the 
fuiulauiental  source,  in  spite  of  its  omission  by 
Luke.  In  that  ca.se  both  the  fee<liugs  of  a  multi- 
tude wMuId  have  had  a  place  in  the  oldest  of  all  our 
authorities,  and  the  first  growth  in  the  tradition 
woulil  have  to  be  pushed  back  a  step  farther  still. 
\\'e  should  thus  have  a  nature-miracle  not  only 
embodied  in  our  oldest  source,  but  at  its  first 
appearance  in  that  source  already  pointing  back 
some  way  behind  it. 

(7)  It  thus  appears  that  the  evidence,  externally 
consiJered,  is  equally  good  for  all  classes  of 
miracles.  It  is  not,  as  we  might  expect,  that 
the  evidence  for  the  easier  miracles  is  better  than 
*.liat  for  the  more  difficult,  leaving  us  free  to 
accept  I  he  one  and  reject  the  others.  Wo  cannot 
do  this,  because  the  best  testimony  we  have 
embraces  alike  those  miracles  which  imply  a 
greater  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  those  in  which  the  deviatioti  is  less. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  within  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  miracles  the  evi<lcnce  for  particu- 
lar miracles  is  equal.  When  I'rof.  Goldwin  Smith 
insists  that  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels 
stand  or  fall  together,  he  is  going  in  the  teeth,  not 
so  much  of  anything  peculiar  to  the  study  of  the 
(iospels,  but  of  the  historical  method  generally. 
.\iiil  the  examples  which  he  gives  are  unfortunate. 
'  We  cannot  )iick  and  choose.  The  evidence  upon 
which  the  miraculous  darkness  and  the  apparition 
of  the  dead  rest  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which 
all  the  other  miracles  rest,  and  must  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  all  the  cases  alike'  (Guesses  nt  the 
lihh.Ue  of  Existence,  p.  100).  No  critical  student 
needs  to  be  told  that  the  evidence  for  the  appari- 
tions of  the  dead  (Mt  27"-'-)  belongs  just  to  that 
stratum  which  carries  with  it  the  least  weight. 
The  authority  for  the  darkness  is  much  higher, 
but  its  miraculous  character  need  not  be  magnified. 
Any  unusual  darkening  of  the  sky  would  naturally 
strike  the  imagination  of  the  disciples ;  and  it 
might  be  not  contrary  to  nature  and  yet  also 
not  accidental. 

(iv.)  Tlie  Qiifditij  of  the  Evidence. — So  far  we 
have  spoken  of  the  external  character  of  the 
evidence.  It  is  speaking  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  Gospel 
miracles,  including  some  of  those  that  are  most 
miraculous,  is  separated  from  the  facts  by  an 
interval  of  not  more  than  thirty  years.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  before  that  date,  and  even 
much  before  it,  stories  of  miracles  like  those  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels  circulated  freely  among 
Christians,  and  were  a  common  subject  of  teaching 


by  catechists  and  others.  We  now  proceed  to 
ask.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  narratives  in 
which  these  stories  occur?  What  features  are 
there  in  the  stories  themselves  which  throw  light 
upon  their  historical  value  ';' 

(a)  We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  Temptation 
If  there  is  anything  certain  in  history,  it  is  that 
the  story  of  the  Temptation  has  a  real  foundation 
in  fact,  for  the  simple  reason  that  without  such  a 
founilation  it  would  have  occurred  to  no  one  to 
invent  it.  It  suits  exactly  and  wonderfully  the 
character  of  Jesus  as  we  can  now  see  it,  but  not  as 
it  was  seen  at  the  time.  Men  were  trying  to 
apprehend  that  character ;  they  had  a  glimpse 
here  and  a  glimp.se  there ;  but  they  cainiot  have 
had  more  than  dim  and  vague  surmi.ses  a.s  to  what  it 
w^as  as  a  whole.  But  whoever  first  tokl  the  story 
of  the  Temptation  saw  it  as  a  whole.  We  have 
therefore  already  drawn  the  inference  that  it  was 
first  told  by  none  other  than  Jesus  Himself.  And 
by  that  inference  we  stand.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospels  that  is  more  authentic. 

But  the  story  of  the  Temptation  presupposes 
the  possession  of  supernattiral  jiowers.  It  all 
turns  on  the  question  how  those  powers  are  to  be 
exercised.  It  not  only  implies  the  possession  of 
power  to  work  such  miracles  as  were  actually 
worked,  but  others  even  more  remarkable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  crude  interference  w  ith  the  order 
of  nature.  The  story  of  the  Temptation  implies 
that  Jesus  co^tld  have  worked  such  miracles  if  He 
had  willed  to  do  so ;  and  the  rea.son  why  He  did 
not  work  them  was  only  because  He  did  not  will. 

The  keynote  which  is  struck  by  the  Tempta^ 
tion  is  sustained  all  through  the  sequel  of  the 
history.  We  can  see  that  the  Life  of  .lesus  was 
what  it  was  by  an  act  of  deliberate  remtiiciation. 
When  He  says,  as  the  end  draws  near,  'Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  ami  he 
shall  even  now  send  me  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels'"  (Mt  2Q<^),  the  lesson  holds  good,  not  for 
that  moment  alone,  but  for  all  that  has  preceded 
it.  The  I'ublic  Ministry  of  Jesus  wears  the  aspect 
it  does,  not  because  of  limitations  inqio.scd  from 
without,  but  of  limitations  imiioscd  from  within. 

Here  lies  the  paradox  of  the  Miracles  of  (Christ. 
He  seems  at  once  to  do  them,  and  so  to  guard 
against  a  possible  misuse  that  it  is  as  if  He  had 
not  done  them.  The  common  idea  of  miracles  was 
as  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power.  Jesus  gave 
the  manifestation,  and  yet  lie  seemed  so  to  check 
it  from  producing  its  natural  effect  that  it  is  as 
though  it  did  not  serve  its  purpose.  It  really 
.serves  Ills  purpose,  but  not  the  purpose  which  the 
world  both  then  and  since  has  ascribed  to  Him. 

(^)  We  have  seen  that  the  principles  laid  down 
at  the  Temptation  governed  the  whole  public  life 
of  Jesus.  He  steadily  refused  to  work  miracles 
for  any  purely  self-regarding  end.  If  the  fact  tliat 
He  WMrks  miracles  at  all  is  a  syuq)athetic  adapta- 
tion to  the  beliefs  and  expectations  of  the  time, 
those  beliefs  are  schooled  and  criticized  while  they 
are  adopted  (JIt  \2^^  ||  lO'f-,  Jn  4>^),  the  element  of 
mere  display,  the  element  of  self-assertion,  cvi'U  of 
.self-preservation,  is  eliminated  from  them.  They 
are  studiously  restricted  to  the  purposes  of  tlit 
mission. 

Now  this  carefully  restricted  character  in  tne 
miracles  of  Jesus  is  uniqvie  in  history.  Among  all 
the  multitude  of  wonders  with  which  the  faith,  some- 
times superstitious,  but  more  often  simply  naive, 
of  the  later  Church  adorned  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  it.  We  may  say  with 
confidence  that  if  the  miracles  of  .lesus  had  been 
no  more  than  an  invention,  they  would  not  have 
been  what  they  are.  We  can  see  in  the  evangel- 
ists a  certain  dim  half-conscious  feeling  of  the 
self-imposed  limitations  in  the  use  of  the  snpef 
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natural  by  Chiist.  But  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
ilicy  liavc  this  feeliii";,  because  the  limitations  were 
iulirrent  in  the  facts,  not  because  they  formed  part 
frniii  the  first  of  a  picture  which  they  were  con- 
strurlin^  a  priori. 

(7)  There  are  three  kinds  of  restriction  in  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord.  The  limitation  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  miracles  is  one  ;  the  limitation  in 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  wrought  is 
another  (Mt  13^8  |l  15-^  2<-)  ;  and  "the  limitation  in 
th(^  manner  in  which  they  are  set  before  the  world 
is  a  tliiril.  In  a  number  of  cases,  after  a  miracle 
has  been  performed,  the  recipient  is  strictly 
cautioned  to  maintain  silence  about  it  (Mk  !•"  1| 
demoniacs,  1"  i(  leper,  3'-  demoniacs,  cf.  Mt  12''', 
Mk  7*i  deaf  and  dumb,  8^  blind).  This  hangs  to- 
gether with  the  manifest  intention  of  Jesus  to 
correct  not  only  the  current  idea  of  miracles,  but 
the  current  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  one  endowed 
with  su|iernatural  power.  If  He  was  .so  endowed, 
it  was  not  that  He  might  gather  about  Him  crowds 
and  establish  a  carnal  kingdom  such  as  the  Jews 
expected. 

This,  too,  is  a  very  original  feature.  It  is 
certainly  not  one  that  the  popular  imagination 
would  create,  because  the  motive  to  create  it  was 
wanting.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
popular  imagination  would  first  coiTCCt  it.self  and 
then  embody  the  correction  in  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive. Here  again  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  narrative  tridy  reflects  the  facts. 

(5)  In  yet  another  way  do  the  accounts  of  the 
miracles  work  in  with  the  total  jiicture  of  the  Life 
of  Christ.  They  have  a  didactic  value,  which 
makes  them  round  off  the  cycle  of  the  teaching. 
This  fact  perhaps  leaves  some  opening  for  the 
possibility  that  here  and  there  what  was  origin- 
ally parable  may  in  course  of  transmission  have 
hai'dened  into  miracle.  An  example  of  such  a 
possiliilitv  would  be  the  withering  of  the  Fig-tree 
(.Mk  lli-'-i4  2i>--'.'  II  compared  with  Lk  13«-»).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  possible  that  parable 
and  mirai-le  may  stand  side  by  side  as  a  double 
enfivrei'inent  of  the  same  lesson.  The  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  proof  that  Jesus  would  not  hesitate 
to  clothe  His  teaching  in  a  form  at  once  natiU'al 
and  imjiressive  to  that  generation,  though  it  is  less 
so  to  ours.  In  this  He  only  takes  up  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  OT  Prophets. 

(v.)  Ilislnricdl  Xecessitij  0/  Miracles. — ^The  truth 
is  that  the  historian  who  tries  to  construct  a 
reasoned  picture  of  the  Life  of  Christ  linds  that 
he  cannot  disi>eiise  with  miracles.  He  is  con- 
fronled  with  the  fact  that  no  sooner  had  the  Life 
of  Jesus  ended  in  apparent  failure  and  shame  than 
the  great  body  of  Christians — not  an  individual 
here  and  there,  but  the  mass  of  the  Church — passed 
over  at  once  to  the  fixed  belief  that  He  was  God. 
By  what  conceivable  process  could  the  men  of  that 
day  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion,  if  there  had 
been  really  nothing  in  His  life  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  ordinary  men  ?  We  have  seen  that 
He  dill  not  work  the  kind  of  miracles  which  they 
expected.  The  miracles  in  themselves  in  any  case 
came  short  of  their  expectations.  But  this  makes 
it  all  the  more  nece.s.sary  that  there  must  have  been 
.something  about  the  Life,  abroad  and  substantial 
ehiiieiit  in  it,  wliich  tlieij  cmilil  ric<n;iii:e  <i.i  super- 
natural and  divine — not  that  we  can  recognize,  but 
which  they  couhl  recognize  with  the  ideas  of  the 
time.  Kliminate  miracles  from  the  career  of  Je.su.s, 
and  the  belief  of  Christians,  from  the  first  monient 
that  we  have  undoubted  contemporary  evidence  of 
it  (say  A. II.  ."iO>,  becomes  an  insoluble  enigma. 

(vi.)  Xnlural  Cmx/ruilii  n/  Minidis. — And  now, 
if  from  the  belief  of  the  Karly  Church  we  turn  to 
the  beliif  of  the  Church  in  our  day,  there  a 
dilTi'icnt   kind   of   coiiirruity    ai'|iears.    but    a   con- 


gruity  that  is  no  less  stringent.  If  we  still  believe 
that  ChrLst  was  God,  not  merely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Early  Church,  but  on  the  proof  afforded  by 
nineteen  centuries  of  Cliri.stianity,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  suiprise  us  in  the  phenomena  of  miracles. 
'  If  the  Incarnation  was  a  fact,  and  Jesus  Christ 
was  what  He  claimed  to  be.  His  miracles,  so  far 
from  being  improbable,  will  appear  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  .  .  .  'J'liey  are  so 
essentially  ;i  part  of  the  cliara(;ter  depicted  in  the 
Gospels,  that  without  them  that  character  would 
entirely  disappear.  They  flow  naturally  from  a 
Person  who,  despite  His  obvious  humanity,  im- 
presses us  througliout  as  being  at  home  in  two 
worlds.  .  .  .  We  cannot  separate  the  wonderful 
life,  or  the  wonderful  teaching,  from  the  wonder- 
ful works.  They  involve  and  interpenetrate  and 
presuppose  each  other,  and  form  in  their  indis- 
soluble combination  one  harmonious  picture ' 
(lllingwortb,  Divine  Iiumaiifnri',  pp.  8H-00). 

If  we  .seek  to  express  the  rationale  or  inner 
congruity  of  miracles  in  Biblical  language,  we 
shall  find  this  abundantly  done  for  us  in  the 
(jospel  of  St.  Jolin.  Miracles  arise  from  the  in- 
timate association  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  in 
the  ordering  of  the  universe,  especially  in  all 
tliiit  relates  to  the  redeini)tion  of  man.  When 
challenged  by  the  Jews  for  healing  a  sick  man 
upon  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  replied,  '  My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now  (i.e.  since,  and  in  spite  of 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbatical  Best),  I  am  working 
also '  (Jn  6'")  ;  the  same  law  holds  for  the  actions  of 
the  Son  as  for  the  conserv.ation  of  the  universe. 
And  He  goes  on,  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he 
seeth  the  Father  doing :  for  what  things  sfiever 
he  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like  manner. 
For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth  hiir 
all  things  that  himself  doeth :  and  greater  works 
than  these  will  he  show  him,  that  ye  may  marvel' 
(ill.  vv.  w-i)).  Many  other  pa.ssages  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  the  same  effect  (Jn  ll^  S^f  U'  ')•  The 
Son  is  -sent'  by  the  Father,  and  He  is  invested 
with  full  powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
mission  ;  or  rather  with  reference  to  it  and  for  the 
purpose  of  it,  He  and  the  Father  are  one  (Jn  Kl''). 

The  sayings  of  this  character  are  all  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  But  there  is  a  near  approach  to 
them  in  the  well-known  pa.ssage  Jit  11-"  1|  ('AH 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father'); 
and  this  does  but  form  a  natural  climax  to  others, 
which,  without  it,  would  seem  to  leave  something 
wanting  and  incomplete. 

(vii.)  'J'lie  Unexplained  Element  in  Miracles. — 
When  all  the  above  considerations  are  borne  in 
mind,  some  may  still  think  that  there  is  a  residuum 
which  is  not  wholly  explained — not  so  much  as  to 
the  fact  of  miracles,  or  as  to  their  congruity  with 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  but  rather  as  to  the  method 
of  particular  miracles  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  conic  <lowii  to  us.  It  is  iiuite  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  such  a  residuum,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  the  irreducible  interval  which 
must,  when  all  is  done,  .sejiarate  the  reflective 
science-traini'd  inteUeet  of  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  n.aive  chroniclers  of  the  lirst.  .lesus  Him- 
self would  seem  to  have  been  not  without  a  pre- 
.seience  that  this  would  be  the  ea.se.  At  any  rate 
there  is  a  iiermaneiit  signilicance,  nnexhausteil  by 
the  occasion  wliich  gave  rise  to  it,  in  His  reply  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  while  appealing  to 
works  which,  however  beiielicent,  would.  He  knew, 
fail  to  realize  all  the  Baptist's  expectations  :  '  Hle,s.seil 
is  he  that  shall  lind  no  scandal — or  stumbling- 
block — in  me'  (Mt  11"  I).  There  was  iloubthss 
something  left  in  the  mind  of  John  whii-h  he  I'ouM 
not  perfectly  piece  together  witli  the  rest  of  .•iuch 
mental  outlit  as  he  had.     .\nd  so  we  mav  be  .sure 
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ihiit  it  will  be  in  every  age,  though  age  after  age 
has  only  helped  to  strengthen  the  couvictiim  that 
llif  uuHles  of  thought  of  the  Zi  itijiist  luay  ami  do 
continually  change,  but  that  tlie  worth  for  man  of 
the  Person  of  de&Ms  does  not  change  but  is  eternal. 

LiTEKATURE, — Probabl)*  the  best  work  In  k,if;lt»h  nt  tlit-  iin-^vnt 
utoniLMit  on  the  I^resUi^I^u^ltlons  of  the  Oosp"!  Mtn»cle>  «oiiM  be 
Illimrworth's  [ntine  Illtmtlnene({\^9^).&^^<^av\\<^h\s  /I'tinj'ton 
Lffturen  US1H>.  Itnmy  be  worth  while  to  conipare  Don*.  Jititit/t, 
Lfct,  U^yn.  On  tlio  o'ther  himd,  Mo/Iey'j*  L-etures  on  the  »ttnie 
foillulutloll  for  1S(»5  have  reference  ruther  to  a  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy which  Is  now  pust.  There  Is.  of  course,  much  on  the 
sul'iect'in  the  various  treatises  ou  Apolojretlcs  ;  an<l  articles  are 
constantly  apnearini;  fn  niaf^azinos,  as  well  as  shorter  niono- 
Kniphs.  both  British  and  Forelsn.  The  present  writer  cannot 
sav— or  at  least  cannot  remember— that  he  has  ^aUuM)  as  much 
ft-iiin  these  several  sources  as  In  the  case  of  the  teaehltic  of 
.lesus.  He  woulil  like,  however,  to  mention  with  (rralltude. 
OiouudHOf  Tlitittic  and  V/iiUliaii  Etliff.  by  Dr.  O.  1'.  KIslier 
of  Yale  (New  York,  1^S:)■,  also  nub.  In  London),  a  ver)'  clear 
and  temperate  statement  of  the  evidence  for  the  Crospel 
Mirncles  on  older  lines;  the  eliap.  on  Miracles  In  Dr.  A.  H. 
Uruce,  Chit/  Knd  vf  Itevthilion  (:)rd  ed.  1IS91I)  :  and  three 
short  lectures,  entitled  Tlit  Sujitinaturul  in  C/irixliiiiiilu  (by 
Drs.  Kalnv,  Orr,  and  .Marcus  Dods,  In  reply  to  Ptleldcrer, 
Edlnh.  ISW). 

The  mos*  considerable  attempt  In  Eni'llsh  to  construct 
C'hrlsllanltv  without  Miracles  Is  Dr.  Kdwln  A.  Abbott's  T/ie 
Krriifl  iiiiil  the  Hunk  (ISSGl,  and  The  Spirit  on  the  M'dlera 
(IsJtT).  With  this  may  be  compared  Dr.  Salmon's  Xon-ntir- 
aevlouM  Chriittinnity'iiindvther  Serjnon>i), 

There  are  well-known  systematic  works  on  tho  Gospel 
Miracles  by  tho  late  Abp.  Trench  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce. 

C.  Middle  on  Culj/ixa  tixg  Feriod  of  the 
ACTI  ve  Mixistr  y. 

Scene. — Galilee,   with  an  excursion  across  the 

northern  border. 
Time. — Passover  to  shortly  before  Tabernacles 
A.D.  28. 

Mt  141-18M,  Mk  6>*-9",  Lk  9'-",  .Tii  6. 
This  is  a  period  of  culmination.s,  in  which 
tlie  prophecy  of  Simeon  begins  to  be  conspicu- 
ously fultilled  :  '  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for 
the  falling  and  rising  up  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  which  is  spoken  against'  (I.k 
2^*).  The  main  culminations  are  (i.)  of  the  zeal 
of  tlie  populace,  followed  by  their  disappoint- 
ment and  falling  away  ;  (ii.)  the  still  greater 
embittorment  of  the  scribes  and  Pliarisees  ; 
(iii.)  the  awakening  at  last  of  a  more  intelli- 
gent faith  in  the  disciples,  reaching  its  highest 
point    in    St.    Peter's    confession;    (iv.)   the 
Divine  testimony  to  .Jesus  in  the  Transfigura- 
tion ;  (v.)  the  consciou-sness  of  victory  virtually 
won  in  .lesus  Himself  (Mt  11-5-3'',  j'k  lon-ai); 
(vi.)  at  the  same  time  He  sees  clearly,  ancl 
begins  to  announce  the  seeming  but  transient 
catastrojihe,  the  final  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion, in  which  His  work  is  to  end. 
The   time   of  this  period  is  clearly  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  Passover  of  the  year  ad.  28 
at  its  beginning,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (in 
October  of  the  same  year)  at  the  end.     It  is  prob- 
able that  within  these  six  months  all   the  .salient 
events  referred   to   below  may  be   included.     The 
place  is,  broadly  speaking,  Galilee,  beginning  with 
the  sliores  of  the  lake  (Jn  6);  but  in  the  course  of 
the   period  there   falls   a  wider  circuit  than  any 
tliat  had  been  hitherto  taken.     In  this  circuit  .lesus 
tottched  on,  and   probably  crossed,  the  borders  of 
the  heathen  districts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mk  "-*!!); 
He  then  turned  eastwards  through  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ca;sarea  Philippi  (Jlk  8-'||);  and  He  finally 
returned   to   Capernaum,   not  directly,   but    after 
taking  a  round  to  the  east  of  the  lake  and  through 
Decapolis  (Mk  7").    The  motive  was  probably  not 
so  much  on   this  occasion  extended  preaching  as 
to  avoid  the  ferment  excited  among  the  population 
of  Central  Galilee.     Observe  Mk  ~^*  and  the  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy  in  Mk  7*>  8^''ll  9'|l.     If  we 
may  follow  our  authorities  (Mk  T^-"'-  Sif-  ""'•)  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  active  work  at  the  end  of 


the  circuit;  but  Mt  II-'"-  appears  to  mark  thu 
practical  close  of  the  Galilieau  ministry. 

The  greater  part  of  this  circuit  lay  witiiin  tlie 
dominions,  not  of  Herod  Antipa-s,  where  Jesus  had 
hitherto  mainly  worked,  but  of  his  brother  Philip. 
Now  we  know  that  the  hostility  to  lliin  wiis  shand 
by  l\u:  Pharisees  with  the  partisans  of  Herod  (Mk 
3"  and  p.  010'  above;  cf.  also  Mk  8'^).  We  have 
also,  but  probably  at  a  still  later  date,  threats, 
which  if  not  actually  made  by  Ilerod  Antipas  were 
at  least  plausibly  attributed  to  him  (Lk  l:;^').  In 
any  case,  it  is  likely  enough  that  intrigues  were  on 
foot  between  the  two  allied  jianies  of  the  Pliarisees 
and  llerodians;  and  some  writers,  of  whom  Keini 
may  be  taken  as  an  exam])le,  have  attributed  to 
these  w  hat  they  describe  as  a  '  flight '  on  the  part 
of  Jesus.  They  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  His  retirement. 

This  division  of  our  Lord's  Life  includes  several 
narratives  (the  P'eedings  of  the  Five  and  Four 
Thousand,  the  Walking  on  the  Water,  the  Trans- 
figuration) which  sound  especially  strange  to 
modern  ears.  We  must  repeat  the  warning,  that 
if  a  nineteenth  cent,  ob.server  had  been  present  he 
would  have  given  a  different  aceoinit  of  the  occur- 
rences from  that  which  hius  come  down  to  us.  But 
the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  the  fii'st  cent,  and  not 
to  the  nineteenth.  His  miracles  as  well  as  His 
teaching  were  adapted  to  the  mental  habit.s  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  wasted  in- 
genuity to  try,  by  rationalizing  the  narratives,  to 
translate  them  into  a  language  more  like  our  own. 
K.ssential  features  in  them  are  sure  to  escape  in  the 
process.  It  shfiuld  be  enough  to  notice  that  the 
narratives  in  question  all  rest  on  the  very  best 
historical  authority.  They  belong  to  the  oldest 
stratum  of  the  evangelical  tradition.  And  more 
than  this  :  if  we  suppose,  as  it  is  not  unreason.able 
to  suppo.se,  that  the  Feedings  of  the  Five  and  of  the 
Four  Thousand  are  different  versions  of  the  same 
event,  this  would  throw  us  back  some  way  behind 
even  that  oldest  stratum  ;  because  we  should  have 
to  allow  an  additional  period  of  time  for  the  two 
versions  to  arise  out  of  their  common  original  (see 
p.  026  sup.).  This  would  carry  ns  back  to  a  time 
when  numbers  must  have  been  living  by  whom  the 
truth  of  that  which  is  reported  might  be  controlled. 
In  the  case  of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand, 
we  have  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which  for  those  who  believe  the  author  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  must  be  little  less  than 
decisive. 

i.  The  Enthusiasm  and  FalUuff-axoay  of  thf 
Populace. — It  was  just  before  the  Passover  of  the 
year  28  that  the  impression  which  Jesus  had  made 
on  the  people  of  Galilee  seemed  to  reach  its  climax. 
This  w;is  the  result  of  what  is  commonly  known 
to  us  as  the  Feeding  of  the  F'ive  Thousand.  The 
fact  that  the  Passover  was  so  near  at  hand  accounts 
for  a  special  gathering  of  pilgrims,  or  those  i)re- 
paring  for  the  journey,  from  the  Galihean  towns. 
In  such  a  mixed  multitude  there  would  doubtless 
be  many  Zealots  and  enthusiastic  expectants  of  the 
'deliverance  of  Israel.'  The  miracle  convinces 
these  that  they  have  at  last  found  the  leader  of 
whom  they  are  in  search.  They  are  aware  that 
hitherto  He  had  shown  no  signs  of  encouraging 
the  active  measures  which  they  desired:  and  there- 
fore they  hasten  to  seize  the  person  of  Jesus  in 
orderto  compel  Him  to  put  Himself  at  their  head, 
with  or  against  His  will.  He,  however,  retires 
from  them  ;  and  their  disappointment  is  complete 
when  on  the  next  day  the  more  determined  among 
them,  after  following  Him  at  no  little  trouble  into 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  find  themselves  ])ut 
off  with  what  they  would  regard  as  a  mystical  and 
unintelligible  discourse.  This  is  a  turning-point  in 
what   had   been  for  some  time  a  gathering  move- 
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meat  on  the  part  of  many  who  wltl-  willinf;  to  see 
in  Jesus  a  Messiah  such  as  they  expecterl,  but  who 
were  baffled  and  drew  back  when  they  found  tlie 
ideal  lu-eseiited  to  them  so  dilfeicnt  from  tlieirown. 
And  the  crisis  once  past,  every  possible  pri'cautioti 
was  taken  to  ensure  that  it  should  not  recur  (Mk 
7-<»ib3J||  yjy.as  above). 

Are  the  two  Feedings  of  Mk  G»-«J  and  Mk  Si-»|  to  be  ro- 
,;;ir<led  as  two  event:*  or  one  ?  IJe.-*i(les  tlie  general  resemblance 
bflween  the  two  niirrntives,  a  weJKhty  argument  In  favour  of 
ttie  latter  hypotlicHls  Is.  that  In  the  second  narrative  the  dis- 
cildes'  question  appears  t(»  imply  that  the  emergency  was  some- 
tliliig  new.  They  could  hardlyhuve  put  this  question  as  ibcy 
did  if  a  sindlar  event  had  hnjipened  only  a  few  weeks  before. 
'I'hc  dltferent  numbers  are  just  what  u'ould  be  fi>und  in  two 
inilepenilent  tnidilions.  The  decision  will,  however,  depend 
here  (as  in  the  instances  noted  above)  on  the  degree  of  slrlct- 
Uess  with  which  we  inlerpiot  the  narnitlve  generally. 

The  discourse  in  the  synagogut!  at  Capernaum,  .Jn  fi**^''. 
works  up  to  one  of  those'  profound  truths  which  llxed  theni- 
Bolves  especially  In  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
(fOS[K?l.  It  Is  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  it  is  a  preparatory  statement  of  the  deep 
principle  of  which  that  Sacrament  Is  the  expression.  Wo  sliali 
Lave  more  to  say  OD  this  bead  below  (see  p.  tiSt). 

ii.  IVideninr)  Breach  tnith  the  Pharisees. — 
More  than  one  incident  occurs  in  tliis  period 
which  points  to  the  increasing  tension  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Jesus  and  the  I'harisees  (Mk  8"-'''). 
i5ut  the  decisive  passage  is  .Mk  7'-'-'ll,  the  severity 
of  which  anticipates  the  denunciations  of  the  last 
I'assover.  In  this  Jesus  cuts  away  root  and  branch 
of  the  Pharisaic  traditions  and  exposes  their 
essential  immorality.  Kroni  this  time  onwards  the 
antagonism  is  open  and  declared. 

iii.  The  Climax  <if  Fiiith  (tmoiKj  the  Tirelre ;  St. 
Peter's  Vimfessiiin. — W'e  liavc  seen  how  the  en- 
thusia-sin  of  the  multitudes  reached  its  climax 
after  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  'I'liousand,  but  did 
not  recover  from  the  rebuff  which  it  then  received, 
and  from  that  time  more  or  less  collapsed,  until 
it  flamed  up  for  a  moment  at  the  triumphal  entry. 
'I'he  Twelve  were  in  a  lietter  position  to  enter  into 
the  mind  of  their  M.aster,  and  it  was  but  n.atural 
that  they  should  be  more  steadfastly  attached  to 
ills  person,  lience  their  faith  survived  the  shocks 
which  it  was  continually  receiving,  and  St.  I'eter 
gave  the  highest  expression  which  it  had  yet  re- 
ceived, when,  in  reply  to  a  direct  (picstion,  he 
exclaimed,  'Thou  art  the  Christ  [the  .Son  of  the 
Living  God]'  (Mt  KSis-^'ji).  Je.sus  marke<l  His 
sense  of  the  significance  of  the  confession  by  words 
of  warm  commendation.  He  attributes  it,  indeed, 
to  a  direct  inspiration  from  Heaven.  The  value  of 
the  confession  .stands  out  all  the  more  clearly  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  doubts  of  the  Baptist  (see 
above,  p.  (ilo).  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  St. 
I'eler  had  by  any  inrans  as  yet  a  full  conception 
of  all  that  was  implied  in  Ids  own  words.  He 
SI  ill  did  not  understand  what  manner  of  Messiah 
lie  was  confessing  ;  but  his  merit  was,  that  in  spite 
of  the  rude  shocks  which  his  faith  had  been  re- 
ceiving, and  in  spite  of  all  that  wa-s  paradoxical 
and  enigmatical  in  the  teaching  and  actions  of 
liis  Master,  he  saw  through  his  perplexities  tlie 
gleams  of  a  nature  which  transceiidetl  his  experi- 
ence, and  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  trust  wliat 
he  could  not  comprehend. 

It  w(Md4l  be  tint  of  place  to  attemjit  here  to  discuss  the  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  the  blessing  pronounce«l  upon  St. 
IN'ter.  We  can  only  say  that  althougli  it  Is  not  mleouate  to 
explain  the  blessing  as  pronouni-inl  upon  the  confession  and 
not  upon  St.  I'eter  himself,  It  Is  nevertheless  distinctly  pro- 
nounced upitn  St.  I'eter  at  con/c*«iii(/.  It  Is  in  the  fact  that 
there  Is  at  last  one  who,  In  the  face  of  all  dllllcultles,  recog- 
nizes from  his  heart  that  .lesus  is  what  He  Is,  that  the  first 
stone,  as  it  were,  of  the  t'liurcb  is  laid  ;  other  stones  will  bo 
itullt  upon  an<l  around  It.  and  the  *sll(lce  will  rise  day  by  day, 
i.ut  the  beginnltig  «»c<-urs  but  oUi'e,  and  the  beglntdng  i»f  liie 
t  hrlstlan  Church  nccurrcd  then.  It  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  St.  Telcr  which  so  far  a>  the  buililing  up  of  the 
Vhureh  is  concerned  was  as  high  as  human  merit  c<nd<l  be  -  If 
tve  itit,>rpret  the  blessing  upon   him  lu   the  light  of  I   Co  :to. 


The  Church  has  but  one  fourKlation,  in  the  strict  sense,  .lesu- 
ChrisT.  It  was  |>recisely  to  this  that  St.  Peter's  confession 
pointed.  Itul  that  confession  was  the  lirst  of  all  like  confessions  : 
and  in  that  respect  might  well  be  described  as  the  lirsl  block  of 
stone  built  into  the  edlHee. 

iv.  'Hie  Culminating  Point  in  the  Missionary 
Labours  of  Jesus. — God  seeth  not  as  man  .seeth. 
To  the  average  observer,  even  to  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter's  confe.s.sion,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  solitary  point  of  light  in  the  midst 
of  disappointment  and  failure.  A  retrospect  of 
tlie  (ialihean  ministry  .seemed  to  show  little  but 
haril-heartedness,  ingratitude,  and  unbelief  (Jn 
1'2''-"').  Our  Lord  Himself  can  oidy  denounce  woe 
upon  the  cities  whicli  enjoyed  most  of  His  presence 
(Mt  lisu-s-tll).  And  yet  about  the  same  time  two 
sayings  are  recorded  which  mark  a  deep  inward 
consciousness  of  success.  The  minisli-y  which 
might  seem  to  be  in  vain  was  not  really  in  vain, 
but  potential  and  in  promise;  to  the  eye  which 
saw  into  the  future  as  well  as  into  the  present,  and 
which  looked  into  the  inmost  coun.sels  of  the 
Father,  the  crisis  might  even  be  regarded  as  past. 
(Jne  of  these  sayings  is  Lk  10'^.  The  success  of 
the  disciples  in  ca.sting  out  demons  draws  from 
.lesus  tlie  remark  that  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
darkness  is  broken.  And  about  the  .same  time,  as 
if  ingratitude  and  opposition  counted  for  nothing. 
He  pours  out  His  thanks  to  the  Father:  '  I  th.ank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  didst  hide  the.se  things  from  the  wise  and 
understanding,  and  didst  reveal  them  nnto  babes  : 
yea.  Father,  for  so  it  was  well-pleasing  in  thy 
sight'  (Mt  ll"f|l).  The  next  ver.se  in  both  (iospels 
contains  the  clearest  expression  in  the  Synoptics 
of  that  sense  of  oneness  with  the  Father  which  is 
brought  out  so  pointedly  in  .In.  And  the  verses 
which  follow  in  JIt  are  th.at  wonderful  invitation  : 
'Come  unto  ine,'  etc.  He  who  understands  this 
grouji  of  sayings  has  found  his  way  to  the  heart  of 
Christianity. 

V.  The  Transfiejuration. — To  the  confession  of 
the  apostle  and  to  the  words  of  thanksgiving, 
which  are  also  words  of  serene  contentment  and 
inward  .a.ssurance,  there  was  not  wanting  an  out- 
ward Divine  sanction.  This  was  given  in  the 
scene  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  Transfiguration 
(Mk  !t--''|l).  The  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration 
reminds  us,  in  more  ways  tlian  one.  of  those  of  the 
Baptism  .-ind  Temiit.ation.  Once  again  the  aposth-s 
liear  words  which  seem  to  come  from  Heaven  con- 
firming the  nn.ssion  of  their  M,aster.  At  the  same 
time  tliey  .see  a  vision  which  brings  out  the  signiti- 
cance  of  that  mission  in  a  way  for  which  as  yet 
they  can  hardly  liave  been  prepared.  The  appear- 
ance of  Moses  and  Klijah  by  the  side  of,  and  as  it 
were  ministering  to,  Jesus,  symbolized  the  Law  and 
the  I'rophets  ,as  leading  up  to  and  receiving  their 
fulfilment  in  the  Gospel. 

It  is  Imitosslble  not  to  see  the  appropriateness  of  this  Divine 
testimony  to  the  ndssinn  «if  .lesus  occurring  just  where  it  does. 
That  urdijue  relationship  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  which  forms 
the  ciuistant  background  of  the  narnitlve  ,tf  the  Ftuirth  «ii»siH'l, 
and  Is  not  less  the  background  real,  if  not  so  ap|>arent— of 
the  Synoptics,  could  not  but  assert  Itself  fVoni  [line  to  time.  And 
what'tlme  could  be  lltt»'r  for  a  clear  pronouncement  i»f  It  than 
this,  when  outwani  circumstances  were  for  the  most  part  so 
disciuiraging,  and  when  the  pros|M-ct  was  becoming  every  day 
nearer  and  mon<  certain  of  the  fatal  and  terrible  end  ^  If  the 
Son  must  neisls  go  down  Into  the  valley  of  the  shailt>w  of  death, 
the  Father's  flu-e  will  shine  upon  llliii  for  n  moment  before  He 
enters  It  with  a  brightness  Hhlch  will  not  t»e  obscurest. 

As  bearing  upon  the  essentially  historical  character  of  the 
narrative,  howi-ver  dllllcult  and  even  lm[iosslble  It  liiav  be  for  us 
to  reconstruct  Its  details  In  such  a  way  that  we  coultl  W  .said  to 
iinderstarul  them,  note  ill  the  signlllcance  of  the  appearance  ol 
Mo^cs  and  Flljah  at  a  time  whioi  that  signitlcance  can  have  b,'i>u 
but  very  Imperfectly  apprehendml  by  the  disciples,  and  wh,-n 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  suggest  such  an  Idea  to  thciii ; 
and  CJ)  the  Tninstlgiiratlon  comes  within  the  cvcle  i>f  evcnt>  lit 
n'gur.1  to  which  a  strict  silence  was  t"  be 'nbscrvisl.  Thli 
striking  and  iM>cullar  stamn  of  genuineness  was  not  >vantlng  t*. 
it.    We  may  nolo  also  (:!)  the  random  s|Hcch  of  St.  I'eler  (Mk  »»,) 
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11^  a  llttld  grraphlc  and  authentic  touch  which  hud  not  been 

InrKOtlen. 

It  iiii^'lit  be  9upiu)9c<l  that  the  t'nlareenients  In  Lk  931f-  wore 
merely  editorial,  but,  like  iinl  n  few  added  iletails  In  ttds  (fOHpel, 
they  become  more  impressive  u|)oii  retlexii>ri.  The  other  evan- 
pelist.H  throw  no  li>:ht  upon  the  tiubjecl  of  the  converse  between 
tlie  irlorilled  ll^ures ;  huke  alone  says  that  tiiey  'spake  of  his 
decease  which  iio  was  about  to  accoiiipllsli  at  .lerufyilem.'  This 
was.  we  may  be  sure,  tiie  sultject  which  (leeply  occupied  the 
lidiid  of  flesiis  at  this  time ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  certain  that  tlie 
particular  aspect  of  It  which  would  be  I'nost  present  to  Him 
would  be  its  relation  to  the  prophetic  ,Scrlpturcs  of  OT  (and  the 
l-:iw  also  had  Its  prophetic  side),  "We  mik'ht  expi-ct  an  appear- 
ance of  Isaiah  rather  than  Klijah  ;  but  Ktijali  was  the  typical 
prophet,  and  the  .Jews  expecttsl  his  appearing'  (ef,  Wetsteln  on 
Sit  IT').  The  other  pecidlur  detail  In  Lk,  that  •  I'eler  and  they 
that  were  with  bllii  were  hea\->'  with  sleep,'  may  well  seem 
condrinatory  of  the  view  i,e.ff.)  of  Weiss  and  Heyschla*:,  that  the 
scene  was  presented  tu  the  three  apostles  In  divinely  caused 
vision. 

vi.  The  Prophecies  of  Death  ami  liesrirrertiott. — 
Tlu'  period  we  are  ile.-icribing  is  ji  kiiul  of  water- 
shed, which  marks  not  oul.v  the  summit  of  the 
ascent  but  the  beginning  of  tlie  descent.  We  liave 
seen  how  this  was  the  case  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude:  it  was  also  the  case  with  Christ 
Hiin.self.  The  confe.'i.sioii  of  St.  I'eter  was  imme- 
diately followcil,  and  the  Transfifjuration  both 
preceded  and  followed,  by  distinct  pro[)lu'cies  of  the 
fatal  end  which  was  to  clo.se  Ills  ministry — an 
end  fatal  in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  soon  to  be  can- 
celled by  His  resurrection.  As  these  prophecies  will 
meet  ils  again  in  the  next  period,  to  which  they 
give  its  dominant  character,  we  will  reserve  the 
discussion  of  them  till  then, 

D,  Clcse  of  tiie  Active  Period:  the 
Messiaxic  Crisis  ix  View. 

5ce lie— Judaea  (Jn  7«W- 11")  andPersea  (Mk  10i||, 

Ju  10«), 
Time. — Tabernacles  .\.r>.  28  to  Passover  a.d.  20. 
Jit  lO'-'iO^S  Mk  10,  Lk  951-19"   (for  the 

most  part  not  iu   chronological  order),    Ju 

7"-n". 

In  this  period  we  may  note  more  particu- 
larly (i,)  the  peculiar  section  of  St,  Luke's 
Gospel   which    might   on   a  superficial  view 
seem  to  be  placed  in  this  period;  (ii,)  that 
portion    of   the  Johannean   narrative   which 
really  belongs  to  it;   (iii.)  the  general  char- 
acter of   our  Lord's   Teaching  at  this  time ; 
(iv.)   in  particular,  the  prophecies  of  Death 
and  Hesunvction  ;  and  (v,)  the  hints  which 
are  given  of  a  special  significance  attaching 
to  these  events. 
The  time  of  this  period  extends  from  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  in  AD.  ;;8  to  the  Passover  of  a. p.  29. 
There  is  more  difficulty  in  mapping  out  the  distri- 
bution   of    its    yjarts    topographically.      We  have 
some  clear  landmarks  if  we  follow  the  guidance  of 
the   Fourth   Go.spel.      The  events  of    the  section 
Jn   7'-li)-i  partly   belong  to  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ami  iu  part  follow  at  no  great  interval  after 
it.     We  have  again  in  Jn  10*-  a  clear  indication 
of   time   and    place,   the  Feast  of   Dedication   at 
.Jerusalem.      Tliis  would  be  towards  the  end  of 
December,      After  that,  Jesus  withdrew  beyond 
Jordan  to  the  i)lace  where  '  John  was  at  the  first 
baptizing'  (Jn  10*"),     Here  he  made  a  lengthened 
stay,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  He  paid  His  visit 
to  lielhany  for  the  rai.sing  of  Lazarus,    Then  He 
again  retired  to  a  city  called  Ej)hraim  on  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  where 
He   remained    until    the    Jews    began    to    gather 
together  to  attend   the   Passover  (Jn  \V>^).     We 
have  thus  a  fairly  connected    narrative    extend- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  Pa.ssover 
of  A, I),  29,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  part  Judiea  and 
in  part  Periea,     We  have  also  a  fixed  point  cover- 
ing, perhaps,  about  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half 
of  October  and  localized  at  Jerusalem.     But  what 
of  the  seven  or  eight  weeks  which  separate  this 


from  the  Feast  of  Dedication  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
Jesus  returned  to  Galilee  and  coutiiuu-il  \i\\ 
ministty  there','  It  does  not  seem  .so.  The  .solemn 
anil  deliberate  leave-taking  from  Galilee  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  so  broken.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  view  would  be  that  the  secret 
and  uuex|)ected  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of 
TabcnuicU'S  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
solemnity  of  this  leave-taking.  We  may,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  the  Galihean  mini.'strj  was 
practically  complete  before  this  date,  anil  that 
strong  exjnessions  like  those  of  Lk  il",  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  as  they  slaud,  refer  to  one  of  the  later 
journey.s, 

i.  'llie  so-called  Pereean  Ministry. — There  is  a 
long  section  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  Lk  95i_i834^ 
which  has  been  often  treated  as  a  single  whole  and 
as  containing  the  record  of  a  special  ministry, 
identified  with  the  last  journey  towarils  Jerusalem, 
and  having  for  its  scene  the  laiuis  beyoml  the 
Jonlan,  This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
beginning  of  the  section  coincides  with  SIk  10', 
Mt  19',  and  that  the  end  of  it  brings  us  to  the 
approach  to  Jericho  (Lk  18^''),  It  is  true  that 
some  part  of  the  time  preceding  the  last  Passover 
was  spent  in  Per<ea.  We  know  this  on  the  joint 
testimony  of  the  other  SynoplLsts  and  St,  John 
(Mk  10»,  Mt  19',  Jn  WJ),  But  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  section  must  be  localized  there  is  to 
misunderstand  the  structure  and  character  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  he 
has  massed  together  a  tpiantity  of  material  derived 
from  some  special  source  to  which  he  hail  access, 
and  which  could  not  be  easily  lilted  into  the 
framework  supplied  to  him  by  St,  Mark. 

When  wo  como  to  examine  these  materiala  in  detail,  it  would 
.■seem  probable  that  they  belong  to  very  dilferent  periods  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  Some  Incidents,  for  instance,  appear  to  assume 
those  easier  reiatioiis  to  the  Pharisees  which  we  nave  seen  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  period  (Lk  II-'"  [but  not  vv.  *2-m] 
14Jtt"-),  It  would  be  natural  also  to  refer  to  this  or  the  middle 
pei-iod  the  three  parables  of  cli.  15  (Weiss,  Ltbeu  ,/c««.  i.  .')0T). 
Ou  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  incidents  are  pi-actically  dated 
by  their  coincidence  with  the  other  (losjiels  ;  while  others,  like 
the  severe  denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  and  eschatolopical 
sections  such  as  Lk  \',^"^»  IT^^-lh*,  are  referred  to  the  later  period 
by  their  subject-matter.  It  would  be  wrong  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  mere  syntmetry ;  but  when  a  natural  sequence  siip- 
pests  itself,  it  may  be  accepted  as  having  such  probability  as  can 
be  attained.  The  document  which  St.  Luke  is  using  in  this 
part  has  preserved  for  us  discourses  of  the  utmost  value,  and  it 
Is  largely  to  them  that  the  Gospel  owes  its  marked  Individuality. 

ii,  Tlte  Johdimean  Xarratire  of  this  Periml. — 
The  historical  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  comes 
out  strongly  in  this  period.  Karely  has  any 
situation  been  described  with  the  extraordinary 
vividness  and  truth  to  nature  of  ch,  7  (.see  es]). 
vv,  11-15- i5-27.  31.  32.  ■to-ia)_  Not  less  graphic  are  the 
details  of  ch.  9  ;  and  there  is  marked  precision 
iu  the  statements  of  Jn  ]i)22f-*f  ii'-)-'".  We  note 
a  special  intimacy  willi  what  passes  in  the  inner 
counsels  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Jn  ~*'-^'^  ID^-^"),  This 
intimate  knowledge  might  have  beer,  derived 
through  Nicodemus  or  through  the  connexion 
hinted  at  in  Jn  18'°.*  But,  apart  from  the  peculiar 
verisimilitude  of  these  details,  some  such  activity 
as  th.tt  described  in  these  chs,  is  required  to 
explain  the  great  catastrophe  which  followed.  It 
is  impossible  that  Jesus  should  have  been  so  much 
a  stranger  to  Juda!a  and  Jerusalem  as  the  Synoptic 
narrative  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  make  Him. 
For  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  end  we  must  go 
to  St,  John, 

iii,  77ip  general  Character  of  the  Teaching  of 
this  Period. — There  are  no  doubt  portions  of  the 
teaching  of  this  period  preserved  in  tlie  Synoptias. 
But  except  those  contained  in  Jlk  10'-*^  1|  they  are 
difficult  to  identify  with  certainty.     For  the  greater 

*  The  theory  of  TJeltf  has  been  mentioned  above  (p.  614  sup.) ; 
but  It  turns  too  much  upon  a  single  set  of  data,  and  leads  to  au 
arbitrary  dissection  of  the  Gospel, 
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p;ut  of  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  iiulebted  to  St. 
Jolm.  and  we  may  observe  that  the  teachinj;  now 
licjjins  to  take  a  new  cliaracter.  Hitherto  it  has 
lii'fii  mainly  concerned  wilh  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  lienceforward  greater  stress  is  laid  on 
the  person  of  the  King.  We  have  already  noted 
the  remarkable  verse  Jit  ll-'ll  'AH  things  have 
been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  one 
knowetli  llie  Son  save  the  Father;  neither  doth 
any  know  the  Fatlier  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  willelh  to  reveal  him.'  This 
vei-se  may  be  said  to  represent  the  text  wliich  the 
discourses  in  St.  Jolm  set  in  various  lights.  We 
have  now  the  self-revelation  of  the  Son  a-s  the 
central  life-giving  and  light-giving  force  of  hu- 
manity. As  lie  is  the  living  Bread  (Jn  (5),  so  is 
He  the  living  Water  (Jn  "■"' )  ;  He  is  the  Light 
(if  the  world  (Jn  8'- 9^)  ;  He  is  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Jn  10"),  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Mfe  (Jn  U^). 
If  we  sup))iise  that  these  discourses  were  really 
held,  we  shall  understand  better  than  we  could  do 
otherwise  the  state  of  Christian  thought  which 
meets  us  when  we  open  the  lirst  surviving  Epistles 
of  St.  I'aul. 

iv.  The  Prophecies  of  Death  and  Jlesurrection. — 
From  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  confession  Jesus  began 
in  set  terms  to  foretell  that  His  mission  would  end 
in  His  death,  soon,  however,  to  be  followed  by  His 
resurrection  (Mk  8-"l!).  At  the  moment  of  His 
highest  triumph,  marked  by  the  Transfiguration, 
the  same  .solemn  predicticm  is  repeated  (.Mk  t»^'), 
and  again  yet  a  third  time  towards  the  end  of 
the  i)eriod  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  (Mk 

1032-»*ll). 

(a)  Even  an  ordinary  observer  might  have  seen 
that  the  signs  of  the  times  were  ominous.  St. 
I'eter's  confession  showed  no  more  than  one  ad- 
herent whose  fervid  faith  might  be  supposed 
irapable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  life  or  death. 
Herod  Autipas  and  his  faction  were  hostile.  The 
Pharisees  were  yet  more  hostile,  and  their  bitter- 
ness was  growing  every  day.  Within  the  period 
before  us  two  deliberate  attempts  were  made  on 
the  life  of  Jesus  (Jn  H^'-*  lO").  And  wilh  the  cer- 
tainty tliat  the  course  on  which  He  was  bent  would 
include  nothing  to  conciliate  these  antagonisms,  it 
was  clear  where  they  woukl  end. 

(I>)  But  the  foresight  of  Jesus  took  a  wider 
range  than  this.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  it  was  the  fate  of  prophets  to  be 
persecuted  (.\Il  o'-  2'-i^*-  '■).  In  ))arlicular.  He  had 
loefore  Him  the  example  of  the  Baptist,  whose  fate 
lie  a.ssDciated  with  His  own  (.\Ik  li'-'  :l). 

(c)  But  there  wa.s  a  deeper  necessity  even  than 
this.  At  the  Betrayal,  to  him  who  drew  sword 
in  His  defence  Jesus  replied  calmly,  '  How  then 
should  the  Scriptures  be  fiillilled,  that  thus  it 
must  be'.'"  .\ud  this  is  His  consistent  language 
(comp.  Ek  24-''  +*  *'  etc.).  The  mind  of  Jesus  was 
steeped  in  the  ancient  )U'opliecies.  He  had  Him- 
self, as  we  have  seen,  deliberately  fused  the  con- 
ception of  the  con(|uering  .Messiah  with  that  of 
the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and  He  as 
deliberately  went  the  way  to  fullil  these  prophe- 
cies iu  His  own  ])erson.  There  w.is  nothing  acci- 
dental aliout  His  Death.  He  -.set  his  face  stead- 
fa.stly  '  on  the  road  wliich  led  to  it. 

(it)  When  wc  look  into  ii.s  le.s.sons  we  are  car- 
rieil  even  behind  the  fullilmeiit  of  prophecy.  We 
shall  have  to  speak  presently  of  the  extraordinary 
ni>velty  of  the  turn  which  Christ  gave  to  His 
mission.  Others  had  coni|Uered  by  the  exerci.se 
of  force  ;  He  Wius  the  lirst  to  set  lliiuself  to  con- 
ipier  by  weakm^ss,  patiince,  non-resistance.  And 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consinnmation  of  this 
new  methoil  of  compiest  was  Death. 

(e)  In  all  this  He  was  carrying  out.  and  knew 
that  He  was  carrving  out.  the  Will  of  the  Father. 


It  was  conceivable  that  that  Will  might  have  yet 
ulterior  objects  even  beyond  those,  deep  enough 
as  we  might  think,  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. That  Jesus  a.scribed  to  HLs  Death  such  an 
ulterior  object  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  way  in 
which  He  speaks  of  it.  The  two  places  in  which 
He  docs  so  must  next  engage  our  attention. 

V.  iSi(juificitnrK  of  the.  Death  of  Jesus. — The  first 
of  the  pas.sages  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made  is  Jlk  10*^11  'For  verily  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  mini.stered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  We 
observe  here  that  Jesus  brings  His  Death  under 
the  category  of  service,  and  regards  it  as  the 
climax  of  a  life  of  .service.  This  is  one  way  of 
stating  the  great  paradox  to  which  we  have  ju.st 
alluded.  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lord- 
ship over  their  .subjects ;  but  .such  was  not  to  be 
the  ambition  of  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  rather  the 
very  opposite  ;  and  it  was  Christ  Himself  who  set 
them  the  exaiiii)le.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue 
stood  a  cross,  and  the  Saviour  of  men  walked  up 
to  it  a.s  if  it  had  been  a  crown.  It  is  a  (|Uestion  of 
pressing  interest  how  much  farther  we  may  go 
than  tills :  is  the  Mrpoy  avrl  iroWCiv  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  dTroXi/rpaxris  and  IXaar-fipiov  of 
Ko  .'!-<i',  and  by  the  language  of  other  similar 
pa.ssages  T  By  it.self  we  could  not  say  that  it 
compelled  such  an  interjjretation ;  but  there  is 
notliing  forced  in  sujjposing  that  the  early  Church 
knew  and  followed  the  mind  of  its  Founder.  In 
that  case  we  .should  have  reason  to  think  that 
Jesus  Himself  had  hinted  at  the  sacrificial  char- 
acter of  His  Death,  and  that  He  too  regarded  it  as 
propitiatory. 

If  this  passage  suggests  a  sacrificial  aspect  of 
one  kind,  the  other  is  more  explicit  in  bringing 
out  saerificia!  associations  of  another.  All  the 
extant  accounts  of  the  instituti(m  of  the  Euchari.st 
connect  the  Blood  shed  upon  the  Cross  wilh  the 
founding  of  a  '  [new]  Covenant.'  This  is  certainly 
an  allusion  to  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Covenant 
with  sacrifice  (cf.  Ex  24*-*,  He!»"'-^),  .ind  the  Death 
of  ClirLst  is  clearly  regarded  as  the  Sacrifice  inaugu- 
rating the  second  (see  below,  p.  G.'?8). 

In  other  words,  the  momentous  question  came 
before  the  mind  of  Jesus  whether  the  New  Dis- 
pensation which  He  was  founding  was  or  was  not 
like  the  Old  in  including  the  idea  of  Sacrilice. 
He  deliberately  answered  that  it  was.  And  He 
deliberately  foresaw,  and  as  deliberately  accepted 
the  consequence,  that  the  .sicrifice  of  this  New 
Dispensation  could  be  none  other  than  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Ilim,self. 

That  which  gives  this  particular  Death  a  value 
which  no  other  death  could  have  had  is  (o)  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Death  of  the  Messiah,  of  Due  whose 
function  it  is  to  be  the  Saviour  of  His  peoi)le,  and 
whose  Death  like  His  Eifi-  must  in  some  way  enter 
into  the  purpose  of  the  whole  scheme  of  .salvation  ; 
and  (/S)  the  further  fact  that  although  the  Death 
is  a  necessity  in  the  sense  that  it  was  re(|uired  for 
the  full  development  of  God's  gracious  purpose,  it 
was  nevertheless  a  pundy  voluntiiry  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Son,  an  expression  of  that  truly  filial  spirit  in 
which  He  made  the  whole  of  the  Father's  purpose 
His  own.  •The  good  Sheplunl  layelli  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  .  .  .  Therefore  doth  the  Father 
love  me.  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may 
take  it  again.  No  one  tnkelh  it  away  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  1  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  receiveil  I  fnmi  my  Father'  (Jn 
10"  '■' ).  It  follows  (7)  that  however  much  it  may 
be  risht  to  conceive  of  the  Death  of  Christ  a-  a 
Sacrifice,  and  a  sacrili<-e  which  has  for  its  object 
the  "remission  of  sins'  (Ml  2(1*),  we  niu.sl  iwi  in 
connexion  with  it  set   the  justice  of  God  aiainst 
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His  iiieivy,  or  lliiiik  of  llim  as  really  turning  away 
His  luce  Iruiii  the  bun  of  His  luve. 

I.iTBKATrRK. — The  subject  of  these  Inst  two  sections  not  only 
ronifR  Jnto  the  Held  of  New  TestanuMit  Thoolocy  In  peneml 
ami  treutises  (like  Weiult's  and  others  named  aliove)  on  the 
I'eachlnc  of  I  hrlst,  hut  It  neee.ssarily  oeeu|iie»  a  prominent 
pliu'e  in  dlsrii<>!iiuns  of  the  huctrineof  "tlie  Atonement.  Anntn;: 
these  may  he  mentioned  esjieeially  Kltfctil's  liu'lit/rriiyuim 
II.  I'ertn/iiiunff,  vol.  11.  of  whlehffoes elaborately  Into  tliee.\ei:e>U 
of  the  leiidlni:  |mS!tai;e»  (ed.  -'.  I^vi),  and  a  i-eeent  treatise  bv 
Kfililer.  Ziir  Lfhre  mii  iler  V^ rtiVi n ii m;  (I.i-Iii/Ik.  1^1'*).  whieli 
pivfs  {iromlnenee  to  tin-  rel.illon  of  the  ilo.-trlrie  to  the  Life  of 
^'lirlst.  A  ienifthy  morioL'raiih  hy  Sehwarl/koprt"  deals  direetly 
with  tiur  Lord'.s  pVeilletions  of  IIU  Passion  (Oif  H'l-inMiifjiiiii/t'ii 
Ji'Hii  iViritti  run  Meiiirm  Tmif,  u.  s.  w.,  Gottin^en,  l^V.'i);  and 
'(.'hrlst's  Attltnde  to  Ills  Death'  is  the  title  of  some  slriklnir 
articles  by  l>r.  A.  .M.  Knlrhniin  In  ExpoH.  I'-'.ni,  II.,  and  l-iiT,  1. 

15.  TuE.UKSs/A.v/r  C/irs/s:  the  TitirMniiAi. 
ExTiiY.  THE  Last  Teaciiixg,  Passjox,  Dkatu, 

Ji  ESC  Hit  El  no. v.  A.si  E-v.-i/oy. 

Scene. — Mainly  in  .leriisaleni. 
Time. — Six  days   before    I'assover  to  ten   days 
before  Pentecost  AD.  29. 

iMt  21I-2W-",   Jlk   ll'-168   [vv.n-a'an  early 
addition],  Lk  l'.l-'»-2t''^  Jn  r2'-212». 

'I'liis  series  of  momentous  events  has  natu- 
rally  fiirnishod   much   matter  for  discussion 
and    controversy,   some    of    it    very    recent, 
(i.)  Our  (irst  duty  will  be  to  sketch  rapidly 
tliecour.se  of  the  events  with  special  reference 
to  the  motives  of  the  human  actors  in  them, 
(ii.)   We  must  consider  the  debated  points  in 
tlie  chronology  of  tlie  last  week,     (iii.)     We 
shall     have     to    discu.ss     the     eschatological 
teacliing  which  the  Synoptists  place   in  this 
period.      (iv. )    A  number  of  points,  critical 
and    doctrinal,   will    meet   us   in   connexion 
with   the   Last  Supper,     (v.)   We  shall   have 
in  like  manner  to  consider  both  the  attesta- 
tion and  the  significance  of  the  crowidng  event 
of  all,  the   Hesurrection.     This   will   include 
some   discussinn   of   the   Appearances  which 
followed.     Lastly  (vi.),  as  our  subject  is  the 
Life  of  Christ  and  not  the  Gospels,  we  must, 
even  though  in  so  doing  we  cross  the  threshold 
of  St.    Luke's   '  second  treatise,'  follow   the 
steps  of  the  Master  to  His  Ascension, 
i.    The    Action     ami    the    Acturs. — l)ur    four 
Gospels,    taken    together,   in   part   convey    and    in 
part  suggest  a  view  at  once  clear  and  probable  of 
the  course  of  events  which  led  to  the  Crucifixion, 
and   of    the   motives   which   impelled   the  several 
actors   in  them.     We  have  seen  that  the   Fourth 
Go.spel  is  needed  to  explain  the  heiglitened  enmity 
which    had  so  tragic   an    issue.     A    residence    in 
Jerusalem  and    Bethany  of   four  days  would   not 
be  enough  to  account  for  the  overtures  to  .Judas. 
The  events  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Feast 
of   Detlication,  and  the  liaising  of   J/azarus,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Jesus  had   been  teaching  and 
making  disciples  at  no  great  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem, supply  what  is  wanted.     And  in  the  case  of 
llie    Last    Week    the    touches   which    the-  Fourth 
Gospel  adds  to  its  predecessors  supplement  them 
effectively. 

(a)  The  Populace. — In  the  Triumphal  Entry  we 
seem  to  see  a  gleam  once  more  of  the  enthusiasm 
ivhich  !;ad  followed  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand.  It  was  probably  quite  as  superficial. 
We  may  imagine  the  crowd  made  up  in  part  of 
tliose  who  had  been  impre.s.sed  bj'  recent  teaching 
beyond  the  Jordan  or  in  Jerusaiem  itself,  or  by 
the  news  of  the  still  more  striking  miracle 
wrought  upon  Lazarus:  besides  these,  there 
would  doubtless  be  a  contingent  of  pilgrims 
fnun  more  distant  Galilee,  the  remnant  of  the 
erowds  who  had  at  one  time  or  another  followed 
Jesus  there.  Rut  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
lliat  all,  or  even  many  of  these,  h.-id  ac(|uire(l  an 
Intelligent  insight  into'ihc  cliaractcr  of  Him  whom 


they  were  cheering.  They  were  still  in  the 
twilight  of  their  old  Jewish  expectations.  They 
supposed  that  the  moment  had  at  last  come  when 
the  hopes  which  they  eherislied  would  be  realized, 
and  when  before  the  crowds  as.sembled  for  the 
l'as.sover  Jesus  would  at  last  i)ut  Himself  forward 
as  the  Leader  for  whom  they  were  waiting. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  this  seeming  appeal 
to  their  enthusiasm.  A  few  dLscourses  in  the 
temple,  jjartly  levelled  against  the  religious 
authorities  they  were  nio.st  accustomed  to  rever- 
ence, but  containing  not  a  word  of  incitement 
against  the  Komans.  and  that  was  all.  What 
wonder  if  their  enthusiasm  died  away,  and  if  in 
some  of  the  fiercer  among  them  it  changed  t'l 
bitter  and  angry  ilisappointment  !  Doubtless  .some 
of  these  Zealot.s  mingled  with  those  who  eried 
'Crucify  him,  crucify  him';  it  was  natural  that 
Ihey  should  prefer  one  of  their  own  trade,  like 
Harabbas ;  but  the  crowds  in  Jerusalem  at  I'luss- 
over  time  were  so  great  that  many  of  these 
fanatics  may  have  had  no  per.sonal  acquaintance 
with  Je.sus  at  all.  The  choice  between  Jesus  and 
Harabbas  would  .seem  to  them  a  choice  between  a 
mock  leader,  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  offered 
them  notliing  but  words,  and  a  true  son  of  the 
people  who  had  shown  himself  ready  to  grip  the 
sW'Ord  in  the  good  cause. 

(fc)  The  Traitor. — It  is  possible  that  Judas 
Iscariot  may  have  shared  something  of  these 
feelings.  In  the  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  usually 
named  next  to  a  Zealot.  The  long  cour.se  of  triiiii- 
ing  which  he  had  undergone  may  have  failed  to 
purge  his  mind  of  the  carnal  expectations  of  his 
countrymen.  It  may  have  been  a  sudden  acci  .ss 
of  disa])pointment,  greater  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause the  hopes  by  which  it  had  been  preceded 
had  been  greater,  which  impelleil  him  to  seek  his 
interview  with  the  members  of  the  ■'>anheih'in. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  he  did  wlial  he 
did  in  order  to  compel  his  Master  to  declare  Ilini- 
.self,  and  with  the  belief  that  He  would  at  last 
exert  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  the  sujier- 
natural  powers  with  which  He  was  endowed.  I'or 
this  we  have  no  sulhcieiit  wariani ;  aiul  we  are 
told  expressly  (Jn  l^"  HV  text  and  most  (Minims,  i 
that  Judas  was  guilty  of  petty  )iilfering  from  the 
common  fund,  and  therefore  may  infer  that  he 
was  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  avarice. 
Still,  few  men  act  from  motives  that  they  cannot 
at  least  make  plausible  to  them.selves:  so  that  a 
mixture  of  ob.stinate  and  misguided  patriotism  is 
more  probable  than  pure  malignity.  If  Judas  had 
not  been  at  lea.st  capable  of  better  things,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  chosen  to  be  one  of 
the  Twelve. 

(r)  The  Pharisees. — By  this  time  between  Jesus 
and  the  Pharisees  there  is  open  war.  Insidious 
questions  are  still  put  to  Him,  but  only  in  order 
to  'ensnare  him  in  his  talk'  (Alt  22i°||).  And  on 
His  side  Jesus  replied  to  their  treachery  by  the 
sternest  deniniciations.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  all  'scribes  and  Pharisees'  were  equally 
the  object  of  these.  We  know  that  Xicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimatha'a  were  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  ;  we  do  not  know  that  they  belonged 
to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  some  Pharisees  like-niin<leil 
with  lliein  ;  ju.st  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that 
after  the  Hesurrection  a  number  of  the  '  priests ' 
(Ac  fi" )  and  at  least  some  Pliarisees  (ib.  15°)  became 
Christians. 

(d)  The  Sadducees. — With  the  last  week  of  our 
Lord's  life,  or  rather,  if  we  may  trust  St.  John  as 
far  back  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jn  7"),  a 
new  party  comes  into  prominence.  The  Sanhedrin 
begins  to  take  official  action  against  Jesus  ;  and, 
although  the  Pharisees  had  some  footing  in  that 
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body,  its  policy  was  more  deteriuined  by  the  Sad- 
diicees,  to  whom  belonged  most  of  the  '  chief 
priests,'  and  in  particular  Caiaphas,  the  acting 
liigh  priest,  and  his  yet  more  inlluenlial  father- 
in-law  and  predecessor  Annas.  As  ai;ainst  Jesus 
the  two  parties  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  acted 
together,  but  their  motives  were  dilYerent.  The 
I'liarisees  were  jealous  for  their  authority  and 
traditions  which  were  openly  iissailed.  The  Sad- 
ducees themselves  rejected  these  traditions, — they 
were  seltish  politicians,  who  played  their  own 
game.  Their  molto  was  i/iiiitn  non  Miicere.  They 
dreaded  any  kind  of  disturbance  which  might  give 
the  liiinians  an  excuse  to  take  the  jjower  out  of 
their  liands  (cf.  .In  IV*).  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  from  this  time  onwards  the  bitterest  opposi- 
tion conies  from  the  Sadducees,  while  leading 
I'liarisees  are  neutral  or  even  favourable  (Ac  4**-^ 

(e)  Pilalf. — The  position  of  things  is  this.  The 
.Tews  (I.e.  primarily  the  Sanhedrin)  were  bent  upon 
bringing  about  tlie  death  of  .Jesus.  Now  they 
themselves  had  not  the  power  of  life  and  deatii 
(.III  18»i).  According  to  the  Talmud,  they  lost  it 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  .Jerusalem, 
which  would  be  about  this  very  time.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  did  not  long  continue  to 
posse.ss  it  after  the  annexation  of  .ludiea  by  the 
Koinans.  This  being  the  case,  they  could  only 
act  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Komau 
governor.  This  necessitated  the  putting  forward 
of  different  reasons  from  those  that  really  weighed 
with  themselves.  Rather  we  should  "say  that 
there  were  really  three  sets  of  reasons:  (i.)  The 
real  motive  of  the  Sanhedrin  wa.s  jealousy  of  its 
own  authority, — on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees  fear 
of  (listurbance,  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  re- 
sentment of  the  attacks  upon  themselves  and 
their  traditions,  and  with  some  of  the  most 
patriotic  among  them  perhaps  disgust  at  a  Mes- 
siah who  was  not  a  Messiah  in  any  sense  which 
they  could  comprehend.  (ii.)  The  ostensible 
reason,  which  with  some  may  have  been  sincere 
enough,  was  the  charge  of  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  I'liarge  they  tried  to  bring  home,  but  for  a 
time  could  not  (Sik  14*^11),  until  at  hust  they  caught 
at  the  confession  of  .Fe.sus  Himself.  On  the 
strength  of  this  lie  w;is  condemned  (.Mk  \i^-'»). 
(iii.)  This  charge,  however,  Wiis  not  one  which 
they  could  bring  before  the  governor,  and  there- 
fore they  changed  their  ground.  St.  Luke,  who 
in  all  these  scenes  draws  upon  special  and  good 
information,  states  the  accu.salion  with  more  pre- 
cision than  the  other  Synoplists.  '  We  found  this 
man  perveitliig  our  nation,  and  forbiiUling  to  give 
tribute  to  Ciesar,  and  .saying  that  he  himself  is 
Christ  a  king'  (or  'an  anointed  king,'  UVm ;  Lk 
2:i-). 

W^itli  this  charge  it  is  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Sanhedrin  come  before  I'ilate.  Pilate  has  the 
rough  Kouian  sense  of  justice,  and  he  feels  that 
the  charge  is  not  proved,  lie  sees  no  evidence 
that  .Jesus  is  really  a  formidable  con.spir.ator,  or 
even  a  cou.spirator  at  all  against  the  State.  He 
therefore  desires  to  rele.ise  Him  ;  but  the  .Tews 
insist,  the  headers  lieing  backed  by  the  clamour  of 
the  crowd.  The  Sanhedrists  know  the  weak  point 
in  Pil.ite's  armour,  aii<l  they  fiusten  upon  it:  'If 
thou  relea.se  this  man,  thou  art  iii>t  C'iT'.Si'ir's  friend  : 
every  one  that  niakelh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
agiiiiist  Cie.sar'  (.In  1".''-,  a  most  lifelike  touch). 
Kor  themselves  they  protest  their  loyalty,  '  We 
have  no  king  but  Ca-.sar'  (.In  10").  For  many  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  Pharisees  a.s  well  .as  .Sadduci'es, 
this  would  be  true,  and  llio.se  for  whom  it  was  not 
would  discreetly  hoUl  their  peace.  To  this  jiressure 
Pilate  in  the  enil  gives  way,  washing  his  hauiis  of 
the  responsibility.     He  might  have  taken  a  nobler 


course,  but  he  felt  insecure  of  his  position  ;  he 
knew  that  the  Jews  had  matter  of  ju.st  complaint 
against  him  ;  and  sooner  than  face  their  malice, 
with  the  inconveniences  which  it  might  cause,  h» 
let  them  have  their  will. 

LiTEitATi-RK. — With  this  section  may  be  compared  two  works 
ofjtnasiimtlon  :  Dr.  K.lwin  .\.  Abbott.  Philoclii-itliiit,  London, 
!>"»;  and  An  Ot/irr«  S/iw  /Jim,  London,  l^lt.'i  (written  fr.mi  a 
Jewish  point  of  view,  but  i'viiipulhelic  and  i^^^rlR•li^e).  Also 
Chwolson,  DiiH  Utste  J'tin»<t//tii/it  Cfirinti,  etc..  ?»t.  Peter.*iburg, 
1SI»'J,  Anhanp:  'Das  Verhaltniss  d.  IMiarisaer.  Sadducaer,  u. 
der  Juden  uberhaupt  zii  Jesus  I  hrislUK '  (nilnluildni;  the 
opposition  of  the  Fhari&ees.  and  laying  the  blame  upon  the 
Sadducees  [Jewish,  but  written  with  much  epeciiu  know 
ledfc-e]). 

ii.  37(6  Chronohiyy  of  the  Last  Week.  —  \ 
number  of  chronological  difficulties  meet  its  in 
the  narrative  of  this  Last  Week.  (1)  'J'he  prima 
facie  view  would  certainly  be  that  the  Anointing 
at  Bethany  wa-s  placed  by  Mark  two  days  (Mk  14') 
and  by  John  star  days  (Jn  12')  before  the  Passover. 
(•2)  The  common  opinion  is  that  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  on  a  Friday,  and  the  Last  Supper  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday  ;  but  it  has  also  been 
argued  that  the  two  events  took  place  on  Thur.s- 
day  and  \Vedne.sday.  (3)  There  is  a  much  larger 
divi.sion  of  opinion  as  to  the  <late  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  .Jewish  calendar,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Last  Supper  to  the  I'a.schal  Meal.  The  Synoptists 
.seem  to  identify  the  two,  whereas  St.  .John  ex- 
pressly places  the  Last  Supjier  before  the  Pa.ssover, 
and  would  make  the  Crucifixion  fall  on  Nisan  14. 
(4)  The  authorities  also  app<^ar  to  differ  as  to  the 
time  of  d.ay  occupied  by  tlie  Crucifixion.  Acconl- 
ing  to  Mk  15-"  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  itself 
was  the  'third  hour'  (  =  9  a.m.);  according  to  Jn 
lil'«  the  trial  was  not  quite  over  by  the  'sixth 
hour'  (  =  noon),  and  therefore  the  Crucifixion  was 
still  later. 

( >f  these  discrepancies  No.  2  need  not  detain  us. 
The  view  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place  upon  a 
Thursday  is  almost  peculiar  to  Dr.  Westcott 
(Introd.  to  tlip  Slmhj  of  the  (■'ospels.  p.  322,  ed.  3). 
It  turns  upon  a  pressing  of  the  phra.se  'three  days 
and  three  night.s'  in  Ml  12'",  along  with  the  proba- 
bility of  confusion  between  'preparation  for  the 
Passover''  and  the  more  ordinary  u.se  of  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  'preparation /or  the  Sahhalh^  {i.e. 
Friday).  The  phrasing  of  Mt.  27'''-  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  not  really  less  so  on  this  way  of 
reckoning  than  the  other,  because  the  day  de- 
scribed .IS  the  'morrow  after  the  Preparation' 
would  be  itself  the  weekly  Tapo(r«e7J.  And  Mt  12" 
is  due  only  to  the  evangelist,  and  is  not  supjiorted 
by  the  other  authorities.  [( )n  the  length  of  the 
interval  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Kesurrec- 
tion  see  esp.  art.  ClIKti.NoLoOY  OF  NT  in  this 
Diet.  i.  410''  (with  FieUl,  Ot.  Xorv.  iii.  p.  7,  there 
referred  to),  and  Wright.  XT  Problems,  p.  l.'id  ff.]. 

No.  1  is  commonly  removed  by  treating  the  note 
of  time  in  Mk  14' ||  as  referring  to  the  events  of 
vv.  '■  - '"  "  and  not  to  the  intervening  narrative  of 
VV.3-'.  In  support  of  this,  Meyer-Weiss  (ed.  8.  <7i/ 
lor.)  points  to  analogoiLs  cases  of  intrusive  matter 
in  .Mk  3--'"  4"'  -^  tl'*--""  7»-»'.  On  the  other  hand. 
M'Clellan  ((lospels,  p.  472  f.)  restricts  the  applica- 
tion of  Jn  12'  to  the  arrival  at  liethany,  which, 
according  to  him,  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
Ni.sjin  ».  The  Anointing  he  would  place  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  Nisan  12.  Kitlier  view  is  po.<- 
sible,  anil  neither  can  be  verifieil.  If  we  think 
that  Ihi-  fourth  evangelist  ilelilierntely  corrects 
his  predece.s.sors,  we  shall  pmbably  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  him.  On  such  a  point  Mark  is  not  a  tirsi- 
hand  authority,  and  the  connexion  between  his 
placing  of  the  Hetrayal  and  of  the  Anointing  may 
well  lie  loose. 

.\s  to  4)  the  difference  in  regard  to  the  hour  of 
the   Crucifiscion,    attempts   have    been    mad-    with 
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some  persistence  to  prove  that  St.  John  used  a 
(lilleiviit  mode  of  rcckonini;  time  from  that  in 
(■(immon  use.  The  writer  of  tliis  was  at  one  lime 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  the.se  attempts.  If 
tlie  )>remiss  could  be  proved,  the  data  would  work 
out  satisfactorily.  Hut,  in  view  of  the  arts,  by  Mr. 
.1.  A.  Cro.ss  in  Clfiss.  liev.  ISS'.ll,  p.  24.')  IT.,  and  by 
I'rof.  Uam-say  in  A'jy)o»(7oi-,  18'.K'{,  i.  210 ff.,  it  nmst 
iletiuitely  be  said  that  the  major  premiss  cannot 
be  proved,  and  that  the  attempt  to  reeon<'ile  the 
two  statenienis  on  this  basis  breaks  down  (cf.  also 
Wright,  Problems,  p.  149 ff.). 

Tlio  Qiick'tit  solution  of  the  ditliculty  was  to  suppose  a  corrup- 
tioij  (K  fnr  I',  or  ilV**  ret'mi)  of  the  te.xt.  inort-  often  In  .In  thiin 
in  .Mk  ;  ami  ri^litlv.  beeaUM-  In  Mli  tlierc  arc  thrt-f  several  notes 
of  time  (Mk  I.'"" '"•»')  whlrh  banfr  tojretber.  So  lius.  </</ 
Marinnm,  with  aproup  of  MSS  scAotia  {rid.  Tisch.  on  Jn  19**), 
etc.  This  solution  Is  acceiiteil  by  Mr.  Wright  op.  oil.  p.  156  If.), 
anil  it  may  conceivably  hold  goml. 

Prof.  Kainsay  lays  stress  rather  on  the  rough  an<l  approxiniato 
way  in  which  the  ancients  used  the  reckoning;  by  hours.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  an  'hour'  with  tliem  was  a  twelfth 
part  of  dayligtit.  and  not  a  ll.xed  s[iaco  of  Co  measured  minutes, 
as  with  us.  If  the  two  statements  bad  been  Inverted— if  Mk 
15"  hail  described  the  end  of  the  trial  and  ,In  19'*  the  raising  of 
the  cross — this  elastioily  tuight  have  amply  covered  both.  As 
the  two  passages  stanil,  it  hardly  does  so. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  whether,  supposing  that  the  slaughter 
of  the  Paschal  lambs  began  at  3  p.m.  (the  time  of  slaughter  is 
given  as  3-5  p.tn.  by  Jos.  JIJ  vi.  1.x.  S),  there  would  not  be  a 
rather  strong  temptation  on  typological  grounds  to  fix  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  the  Messiah  at  that  hour.  The  other 
notes  of  time  would  naturally  be  conformed  to  this.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  St.  tlohn's  '  sixth  hour'  seems  Inconveniently 
lato  for  the  events  which  have  to  be  compressed  between  it  and 
the  evening.  The  whole  question  must  be  left  open.  There  is 
a  choice  of  possibilities,  but  nothing  more. 

Can  we  get  beyond  a  similar  choice  on  the  last 
and  most  important  point  (3),  the  discrepancy  as 
to  the  day  of  the  month  of  the  Crucifixion  and  of 
the  Last  .Supper?     Perhaps  not. 

It  is  the  Last  Sujjper  which  the  Synoptists 
appear  to  fix  by  identifying  it  with  the  I'assovcr. 
They  say  expressly  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
'  lirst  (lay  of  unleavened  bread,  w'hen  they  sacri- 
(ii-ed  the  Passover'  (Mk  14'-|i),  the  disciples  asked 
where  the  Passover  was  to  be  eaten.  This  would 
be  on  the  morning  of  Nisan  14.  In  the  evening, 
which  from  twilight  onwards  would  belong  to 
Nisau  10,  would  follow  the  La.st  Supper,  and  on 
the  next  afternoon  (still,  on  the  Jewish  reckoning, 
Nisan  15)  the  Crucifixion.  St.  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  a  number  of  clear  indications  (Jn  1:3'  18-'* 
19'<-  31)  implies  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten 
before  the  time  of  the  regular  Pa.ssover,  and  that 
the  Lord  suffered  on  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14, 
about  the  time  of  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal 
lambs. 

We  are  thus  left  with  a  conflict  of  testimony  ; 
and  the  question  is,  on  which  side  the  evidence  is 
strongest.  Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  very  com- 
petent Jewish  archffiologist,  Dr.  Chwolson,  the 
Synoptists  begin  with  an  error.  'From  the  Mosaic 
writings  down  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (cap.  4',)), 
Philo,  Josephus,  the  Palestinian  Targum  ascribed 
to  Jonathan  ben  Uzicl,  the  Jlishnah,  the  Talmud, 
the  Habbinical  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in- 
deed down  to  the  present  day,  the  Jews  have 
always  understood  by  the  phrase  ^^^7^2  Jo'^  !*w  sn  a^' 
"the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  uideavencd  bread," 
only  the  loth,  and  not  the  14th'  (^Das  letzte  Passa- 
mald  C'hristi  ti.  der  Tag  seines  Tades,  p.  3f.)  ;  so 
that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say 
with  Mk  14'-  II  '  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  when  they  sacrificed  the  Passover.'  It  is, 
liowever,  only  right  to  add  that  Chwolson's 
assertion  is  denied  bv  another  very  good  authority, 
Dr.  Schtirer,  ThL,  1803,  col.  182.  [Schurer  does 
not  directly  meet  the  statement  that  where  the 
feast  of  Unleavened  Uread  is  represented  as  extend- 
ing over  eight  davs,  the  days  intended  are  Nisan 
15-22,  not  14-21.»] 

•  It  la  worth  noting  that  the  Gospel  of  Peter  agrees  with  the 


Waiving  this  point,  however,  for  the  present, 
we  observe  (after  Chwolson,  but  cf.  Aiil harsh  ip  of 
the  Fourth  (iospel,  1872,  p.  21)0  f.  etc.)  that  tlie 
Synoptists  make  the  Saidiedrin  say  beforehand 
that  they  will  not  arrest  Jesus  'on  the  feast  day,' 
and  tlien  actually  arrest  Him  on  that  day  ;  that 
not  only  the  guards,  but  one  of  the  disciples  (Mk 
14*'|,)  carries  arms,  which  on  the  feast  day  was 
not  allowed  ;  that  the  trial  was  also  held  on  the 
feast  day,  which  wouki  be  unlawful  (on  these 
points  see  Chwolson,  op.  cit.  p.  Off.);  that  the 
feast  day  would  not  be  called  simply  '  l're)iara- 
tion';  tiiat  the  phrase  'coming  from  the  field' 
(Mk  15'-':)  means  properly  'comhig  from  work'; 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathtea  is  represented  as  buying 
a  linen  cloth  (Mk  Hi*"),  and  the  women  as  prepar- 
ing spices  and  ointments  (Lk  23'"),  all  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  law  and  custom. 

It  follows  that  the  Synoptists  are  really  incon- 
sistent  with  themselves,  and  bear  unwilling  wit- 
ness to  the  chronology  of  St.  John.  We  may  be 
still  reluctant  to  think  that  the  contradiction  is 
final.  The  Synoptists.  so  far  as  they  iihnlify  the 
Last  Supper  witli  the  Passover,  look  as  if  thi-y 
were  telling  the  truth.  It  is  po.'isible  that  there 
may  be  some  way  of  reconciling  the  two  accounts, 
which  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  circumstances 
to  specify. 

One  hypothesis,  which  the  writer  was  at  one 
time  tempted  to  entertain, — very  tentatively, — . 
that  the  'Passover'  which  lay  before  the  disciples 
and  the  Sanhedrin  was  not  the  Pa.ssover  proper, 
but  the  eating  of  the  Chiia'tgah  (so  Kdersheim, 
M'Clellan,  Nosgen),  he  now  believes  to  be  unten- 
able (see  Expo^s.  18i)2,  i.  17  ff.,  182  f.,  and  Wright, 
Prohh-ms,  p.  173  ff.).  It  is  more  likely  that,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  regular  Passover  was 
anticipated. 

Dr.  Chwolson,  writing  as  a  Jew,  whose  interest 
in  the  question  is  purely  archieological,  would 
account  for  such  anticipation  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  of  the  Passion,  Nisan  15  (not  14)  fell  upon 
a  Sabbath.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
argument  seems  strained  (cf.  also  Schiirer  in  ThL, 
ut.  sup.). 

Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  the  Synoptists  have 
combined  the  narrative  of  the  Last  Supjier  with 
that  of  some  previous  Paschal  meal  partaken  of 
by  our  Lord  {Problems,  p.  179  ff.).  But  even  if 
this  h}-pothesis  held  good,  it  would  hardly  meet 
the  case ;  because  it  is  just  the  details  of  the  Last 
Supper,  belonging  to  it  qua  Last  Supper  (e.r/. 
the  'cup  of  blessing'),  which  remind  us  of  the 
Passover.  And,  in  any  case,  the  hypothesis  deserts 
the  documents  too  far  to  be  at  all  capable  of  proof. 

As  the  question  at  present  stands  we  can  only 
acknowledge  our  ignorance.  [The  literature  will 
have  been  sufficiently  given  in  the  course  of  this 
section  ;  cf.  esp.  Mr.  A.  Wright's  Some  Xew  Testti- 
ment  Problems,  London,  1898,  p.  147  ff. ]. 

iii.  Tlie  Prophetic  Teaching  of  the  Last  Week. 
— This,  too,  has  raised  difficulties  which  are  not 
only  apparent  but  real.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  no  less  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  pre- 
diction are  ascribed  to  our  Lord  during  this  week 
or  in  the  period  preceding.  There  is  (1)  the  pre- 
diction of  His  own  death  and  resurrection.  There 
is  (2)  the  prediction  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  With  this  in  the  great  pas.sage  (Mk 
13j|)  is  directly  connected  (3)  the  prediction  of  the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  last  judgment.  (4)  The 
discourses  in  Jn  clearly  predict  the  coming  of  the 
I'araclete  as  the  substitute  for  Christ  llimselt. 
(5)  In  another  leading  pa.ssage  (Mk  9')  a  phrase  is 
used   which  may  be  explained,  though   it  is  not 

.Tohannean  rather  than  the  Synoptic  tradition,  placing  the  Cruci- 
tixion  not  on,  but  before,  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (irptf 

fj.ia^  ToiV  a^iifiwc,  £v.  Pet.  3). 
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usually  fxplainetl,  of  the  remarkable  spread  of  the 
C'liri.sliau  (.'luuch  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  on- 
wards. Lastly  ((>),  there  is  the  explanation  which 
is  frequently  given  of  the  ■  Coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  '  as  a  so-called  -historical  cominf;,'  a  comini; 
not  exhausted  by  a  single  occasion,  but  repeated 
in  t\v  great  events  of  history. 

'I'lie  tirst  three  of  these  cla.sse.s  of  predictions  are, 
in  any  case,  authentic  and  certain.  To  the  be- 
liever in  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
jirophecy  of  the  Paraclete  is  ei|ually  certain,  and 
there  is  much  which  goes  to  eonlirm  it  in  the  Act.s 
and  Kpp.  independently  of  its  direct  attestation. 
The  other  two  forms  of  prediction  arc  more  hy- 
pothetical. They  have  been  intnjduced  more  or 
less  in  order  to  meet  the  dithculties,  although  they 
may  have  substantial  grounds  of  their  own.  We 
will  not  as  yet  beg  the  question  either  way. 

The  great  ditticulty  is  that  as  our  documents 
stand  the  second  and  third  predictions  are  in- 
timately connected  with  each  other,  and  in  at  least 
one  other  i)a.ssage  it  would  seem  as  if  It  were 
expressly  .stated  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  {i.e.  the  final  Coming,  the  Coming  to  Judg- 
nienf)  would  take  jilacc^  within  the  lifetime  of  that 
generation.  We  know  that  it  has  not  so  taken 
place,  and  the  great  (juestion  is  what  we  are  to  say 
to  this.  Is  it  an  error  in  One  who  has  never  been 
convicted  of  error  in  anything  else  ?  We  nuist 
not  endeavour  to  ex)>lain  away  facts ;  but  we  may 
interrogate  them,  and  interrogate  them  somewhat 
strictly,  to  see  whether  they  are  facts  or  no. 

We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that,  what- 
ever the  precise  language  used  by  our  Lord,  the 
disciples  would  be  exceedingly  prone  to  attribute 
til  Him  the  prediction  of  His  own  return  as  near 
at  hand.  The  connexion  of  the  Messiah  with  a 
world-wide  judgment  was  no  new  doctrine,  but 
was  a  common  feature  in  the  Jewi.sh  apocalypses. 
lUii  this  return  would  seem  to  them,  as  applied  to 
our  Loril,  tlie  necessary  complement  of  the  life  of 
humiliation  which  He  had  led  upon  earth.  For  it 
was  reserved  the  full  triumph  over  His  enemies 
which  so  far  nmst  have  seemed  very  imperfect. 
Kesurrection  and  Ascension  would  seem  to  be  only 
foretastes  of  the  great  coming  in  glory  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  They  were  steps,  but  only 
steps,  towards  the  goal. 

We  might  have  been  sure,  even  if  we  had  not 
been  told,  that  the  disciples  would  naturally  fix 
their  thoughts  on  this  Sec(md  Coming,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  natural  inference  for  them  to  suppose 
that  it  w.as  near  at  hand.  Instances  like  the  com- 
Iiarison  of  .\It  ^i-'  =  Mk  i;!2'  =  Lk  21"  show  that 
the  expectation  as  to  time  was  not  fixed  but  vari- 
able. 

On  the  other  side,  no  doubt,  must  be  set  the  fact 
that  in  the  apostolic  circle  the  belief  in  the  near- 
ness of  the  Second  Coudng  Wius  almost  universal 
(1  Th  4""',  1  Co  7-'»ii  10-»,  2  Co  &a,  Ko  1:5"  '-.  Pli 
4',  1  P4',  1  .In  2'»,  Uev  1^  2-Ji"  etc.).  The  obvious 
conclusion  to  draw  from  this  would  be  that  the 
belief  had  a  common  root  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself. 

And  in  favour  of  that  conclusion  miglit  be 
c|Uiile<l  the  language  of  1  Th  4'\  though  it  may  be 
i|uestioned  how  nuich  of  this  is  a  "word  of  the 
Lord,'  and  how  much  the  construction  put  upon 
it  by  St.  Paul.  The  ease  with  which  the  ajiostles 
postponed  their  exivctation  under  the  teaching  of 
events  woidd  tell  against  the  supposition  that  the 
words  of  Christ  had  been  precise  on  the  subject; 
and  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  (losjiels  there 
are  many  hint.s  that  the  time  of  the  Second  Coming 
could  not  be  lixcd  )uecisely  and  might  be  distant 
(.\It  21'"-"ll  •25'"-'^-  '*).  These  pas.sages  are  indeed 
so  clear  that  they  may  be  fairly  said  to  neutralize 
those  which  ate  quoted  on  the  other  side,  and  to 


heighten  the  probability  that  the  apparent  defi- 
niteness  of  tlie.se  other  passages  is  due  to  the  dis- 
ciples rather  than  to  the  Master. 

But  another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  to 
remove  the  difliculty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  -Man  in  the  places  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  near  at  hand  refers,  not  to  the 
linal  coming,  but  to  another  kind  of  coming  in  the 
great  events  of  history.  The  prologue  of  St. 
.John's  Gospel  appears  to  jioint  to  such  repeated 
comings  (Jn  V);  and  if  any  event  deserves  the 
name,  it  might  well  be  given  to  the  Destruction  of 
.Jerusalem,  which  wa.s  certaiidy  one  of  the  turning- 
points  of  history,  and  had  a  momentous  influence 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Christianity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  our  i>ord  directly  predicted  this  cata- 
strophe ;  and  it  might  well  seem  that  the  pas- 
sages which  apparently  speak  of  the  final  coming 
as  near  were  due  to  a  confusitm  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  between  the  two  events  regarded  as 
'  Comings.' 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  this  idea  of 
repeated  coming  can  be  made  good.  Most  recent 
writers  are  inclined  to  set  it  down  as  a  modernism 
(Schwart/.ko])ff,  IVeiaxrir/inir/en  Ji'su  Christi,  etc. 
p.  155;  Holtzniann,  Xentest.  Thi-ol.  i.  315).  It  is 
also  very  doubtful  whether  it  has  any  real  support 
in  OT.  What  the  prophets  looked  forward  to  was 
^ the  day  of  the  Lord' — a  single  great  intervention 
of  God — not  a  day  or  succession  of  days. 

On  this  puint  ttu-  writer  i.s  p\aA  to  bo  ablu  to  refer  to  a  note 
wliich  he  has  recetvetl  froui  Dr.  Driver :  *  The  usual  c.vpression  Is 
"  the  (lay  of  J '  "  :  in  Is  'i",  however,  it  is  in.lef.  ("  for  there  is  a 
(lay  f(ir,"  etc.,  or  ".J"  hath  a  day  ") ;  Zee  14'  has  also  **  a  day  "  ; 
K/,k  :JU^  is  lit.  '•  For  near  is  a  day.  and  near  is  a  day  for  J  ""  ; 
IsJM*  "  For  there  is  a  day  of  vengeance  for  J"  (or  "'j"  hath"), 
a  year  of  recompense  for,"  etc. :  also  "  his  days"  in  apparently 
the  same  sense,  .lob  '24'.  Hut  these  hardly  (lifTer  e.xcept  form- 
ally from  the  nstial  "day  of.!"."  I  do  not  Ihinic  that  a  succes- 
sion of  jud^'inents  is  representeii  under  this  tlffure — except,  of 
course,  in  so  far  as  what  tlie  prophet  pictured  as  taking  place  in 
a  siri^de  day  was  in  reality  ertected  f,'radually.' 

Another  hypothesis,  however,  also  appears  de- 
serving of  consideration.  The  strongest  of  all  the 
passages  which  would  make  our  Lord  expressly 
predict  His  own  Second  Coming  within  the  apos- 
tolic age  itself  is  Mt  10-* '  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
There  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here  which 
shall  in  no  wise  ta.ste  of  death,  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom.'  15ut  when 
we  compare  this  with  the  parallels,  Mk  !)'  =  I^k  0'-' 
it  is  clear  that  the  words  Son  of  Man  are  intrusive, 
and  that  the  clause  really  runs,  '  till  they  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  come  with  power '  (om.  '  with 
power,"  Lk).  It  is  not  the  'Son  of  Man  coming  in 
his  kingdom,'  but  the  'kingdom'  itself  which 
comes. 

What  is  meant  by  the  kingdom  here  ?  Is  it  not 
a  very  n.atural  interpretation  to  explain  it  of  that 
great  intervention  of  the  Spirit  of  (iod  in  the 
world,  that  great  inHux  of  Divine  powers  and 
energies  which  dates  from  Pentecost?  In  other 
words,  is  it  not  natural  to  equate  it  with  the 
promise  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Fourth  (Jospel, 
where  it  is  implied  that  the  coming  of  the  Para- 
clete is  eiiuivaleut  to  the  coming  of  Christ  Him- 
self ?  (.In  I !"-'»). 

The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  respecting 
the  Paraclete  is  already  strongly  conlirmed  by  the 
part  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  St.  Paul;  and 
if  the  explanation  just  suggested  •  holds  good,  it 
would  be  also  confirmed  from  another  and  unex- 
pected quarter. 

Tliere  has  tMH^n  m  eonsideniblo  tendeiicr  In  the  ailvanc^l 
lihernl  camp  to  i;et  rid  entirely  of  the  npi>ealypt)c  and  escltnto- 
ioL'tcal  element  In  the  teaching  of  our  I.onl.  The  chief  means 
thriMlk'li  which    this   Is  done  has  l>oen  the  snp|H)MMl  discovery 

•  .\  similar  view  Is  taken  1>\  Mnupl,  i*.  I:t;t  f,  ftn,l  appnr.-iitly 
also  by  Hrnslon  tllolltmAnn,  'XftiUit.  Thro:,  1.  St.',  n.^.  ttut  coni 
mended  itself  to  the  writer  of  this  lnde|H'ndel:th  . 
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that  til  tbe  discourse  of  Mk  IS  I  tliore  Is  lncor|ionilt'»l  a  *  Uttlo 
A  pornlvpsf '  of ,Iew(>h  ( Wi-lzsacker)  or  .lewlsh-l'lirlsllari  (Colarit, 
PlIcliU'nT,  Wt'lllViibnrhl  orlKln,  usimlly  nirnnliil  ns  s  '  lly- 
shfet  *  cuiiiiH»st'<l  in  A.f.  (i"-(i^  ilurliit:  llu"  Irouhk-s  whti-h  Imrnf- 
dluti'lv  nrciiikd  tliu  sli'fc'f  of  .ItTusalciii,  niid  Idiiitllli'd  wllh  ihu 
•oniffe'  wlilcb  led  to  thu  lllfht  of  tin-  Chiistluiis  to  ri-llu  (K"». 
UK  IM.  V.  31.  Tho  llri-t  to  lilt  Ujioii  thi*  Idia  "iis  CoIbiiI  (.W«mii 
Chrint  ft  Uh  Cntyiiucff*  Mi'xHuiniiiueM  ttt  Mm  TfiiifiK,  od.  'i, 
IMVI,  [1.  'iOI  ID.  who  wiut  follosvod  by  WuizsAckor,  IMloldi-rt-r, 
and  on  an  cliiboriitc  »c;iU>  by  Wiliri'lil'mcb.  Vir  WuilfikiiiiJU- 
0,'litnkni  .IfMii,  Lolpzlf,  I'iTS.  Tills  la^lnnimd  work  Is  ur.uidly 
rcfeiTiMl  to  ns  Imvliic  oslabllsbed  the  position.  In  the  Ilnal  form 
of  tlio  tbt'orv  tin*  •  Ilv-shfi't  *  in  (jiu'stlon  Is  suppoM-<l  to  consist 
ol  .\l k  W'-^"  i  "-*'  ><-=;;w^i|.  And  It  Is  true  tbat  lliusc  viT.si'S 
art'  fairly  detachable  IVoiii  the  rest  and  make  a  fairly  compact 
wnole. 

l!v  thus  elliiiinatlni;  tho  central  passage  on  which  the  eschalo- 
lot'iial  teaching  of  .lesus  seemed  to  rest.  It  became  not  very 
dilHeult  to  cvplain  nwnv  that  teachlni;  allotrellier.  Weltl'enbacli 
ril.l  s.>  bv  the  hvpotbesls  that  the  crilieally  verlllcd  allusions  to 
the  Second  I'olillni.'  of  tho  .Messiah  all  lulk-inally  referrisl  to  //i« 
JtfHUrreclioii,  the  predictions  of  which  foniiiil  the  genuine 
nucleus  out  of  which  tlie  rest  had  crown  Ihroucb  iiiisunder- 
slandinir  of  the  words  of  .lesus  and  the  blelidinf  with  them  of 
current  opocalyptic  doctrines.  Ify  this  expedient,  Weitl'unbach, 
whoso  oliiecl  was  lens  radical  than  that  of  most  of  those  who 
Went  with  him,  escaped  some  real  dlllicultles ;  but  Just  III  this 
U  may  be  donbtecl  whether  he  has  found  any  follower.  It  will 
bo  seen  that  the  critical  analysis  of  Mk  lit  II  is  the  startinK-point 
of  the  whole  construction  ;  and  that  has  not  perhaps  as  yet  been 
brought  to  any  Ilnal  noiutiou. 

iv.  The  L'ist  Supper.— 'T\\e  p.irt  of  tlie  Last 
Supper  of  wliich  it  i.s  most  incuiiibfiit  upon  us  to 
sjieak  Irtc  is  its  culmination  in  the  solemn  acts 
and  words  which  institute  the  second  of  the  two 
f;reat  Sacraments.  Ik-sitles  the  debates  of  centuries 
which  have  yatliered  round  thi.s  subject,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised  in  recent  years  which 
require  discussion.  In  particular,  new  lit;ht  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  text  of  one  of  our  leading 
authorities.  And  our  first  step  iiuist  be  to  deter- 
mine as  neai'lv  as  we  can  its  exact  bearlnj;. 

(1)  The  rixt  of  Lk  iL'"--".— 'J'he  importance  of 
this  .section  is  such,  and  it  is  so  desirable  that  the 
evidence  should  be  given  with  completeness  and 
precision,  that  we  may  be  forgiven  if  in  this 
instance  we  print  the  full  text  of  the  original 
(after  Greek  KV),  and  then  proceed  to  give  the 
more  crucial  variants  in  technical  fashion. 

The  evidence  of  the  leading  Ijitin  MSS  is  piven  in  filll ;  that 
of  the  two  oldest  forms  of  the  Syriac  Version  in  a  rctransiation, 
based  for  the  Sinai  MS  on  .Mrs.  Lewis  and  Merx,  and  for  the 
Curetonian  on  liaethcen.  For  the  Coptic  Version  tho  now 
critical  edition  is  used  (Oxford,  1898). 

T.k  22**-**.  **  Kac  ore  eyeVf  TO  7}  wpa,  aceVf  <Tf ,  KaX  oi  airdiTToAoi 
<ri''f  avTU.  1*  icai  etirc  irpbc  auTOii?,  'V,niOv^na  ineBviirfaa  tcOto 
TO  iTaiTx'a  tbaytlf  tied'  iffxCtv  npb  Toil  fif  TTa$eiV  I''  Atyuiydp  vtni't 
oTi  oil  /jtij  tiidym  avTo,  tujs  iJTOv  ttAtjpw^/j  eV  T^  jSaaiAeia  Tou  &eov. 
*^  Kai  5t^a|xeco«  TTOTjjptoi"  tv\apnTTrjaa^  fine,  Ao  ^«Te  ToyTO,  Kai 
6iaiJ.fpiiraTf  ei?  «aeTou?*  *"  \iytit  yap  u/ite,  on  oe  ;i>j  iriw  an'o  ToD 
viiv  aiTO  Toil  yefeijixaTO?  tt)?  ajuTreAou  «(u?  orou  t)  fiatri-^eia  Toy  0«ou 
«A^p.  '"  Kat  Kafiiuv  apTov  eij\a.pt.aTri(ra^  ticAaffc,  Kax  c&iuKfv  aiiToii 
AeYwf ,  ToOto  cffTt  to  o-ui/ia  poo  To  eirep  epuo-  6i66p.ei'0v'  rovro 
iToteiTe  f  K  Ti7f  ifuriv  avdtivijatv.  *^  Kai  To  iroTTJpioi'  uxrttuTwc  fxtTa 
TO  iciircjjiTot  AeYwc,  ToiiTO  to  woTvpioi'  i}  itaifT)  SiaBiJKT)  eV  Tw 
aip-aTL  jiiou,  TO  oirep  o/iiui'  iKxvv6p.tvOf. 

Locum  iiite(iri'm  htibnt  Codd.  Orac.  ft  Vfrns.  nmn.,  Ua 
Uiittuin  tentifitUi  fxceptin  <jiti  infra  nominantur ;  item 
Latt.  cfq  Vulg. ;  agnoncunt,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  40; 
Eu».  Can.:  Bas.  qjia  Jeruntur  Ettiica;  Cyril.  Alex. 
Comm  in  Luc. 

Om.  vv.i«-"-i«  Cod.  Copt.  tt(Catena  Cursoniana,  atctrptc 
ut  videtur  Tito  [Bunfrensi]). 

Om.  vv.i'-i«  j^ect.  32,  Pesh.  codd. 

Om.  vv.'^*^  TO  itirep  viiOtv  BiSofi. — eKxvv6p.evov,  D  a  if'  1  1. 

lisdfm  omiHuiA  irani*p.  vv."-t8  Ha  ut  partfm  v.ifl  pri- 
orfm  fetjuantur  b  e.  ["  Dico  eniin  vobis,  tpiiaex  hoc  non 
manducabo  illud.  donee  ...  in  regno  dei.  i"  Kt,  accepto 
pane,  gratlas  cgit,  et  fi-egit,  et  dedit  lllls.  "  dicens :  Hoc  est 
corpus  iiieum.  Kt  accepto  calice,  gratins  epit ;  et  dixit  : 
Accipite  hoc  et  dividite  inter  vos^  "  dico  eiiim  vobis, 
quod  non  bibam  de  gcneratione  hac  vitis  bujus,  donee 
regnum  dei  veniat.  '>  Verumtanien  ecce  manus.  etc.  b 
w  Dico  enim  vobis  quia  jam  non  aianducabo  illud  doneque 
adimploar  in  regno  di.  '*  et  accepit  panem  et  gratins 
eglt  et  fl-egit  et  dedit  els  i'  dicens  hoc  est  corpus  meu.  Kt 
accepit  calice  et  gratias  egit  et  dixit  accipite  vivlte  inter 
vos.  dico  enim  vobis  amodo  non  vh-aiii  <«/c>  amodo  de 
potlone  vitis  quoadusquo  regnum  di  veniat  verum  ecce 
manus,  etc.    ej. 


Iltm  tranap.  w.". is  omittmt  (Clir.)  rtl  partim  intfrifct« 
(Sln.l  v.***  Syrr.  (Sin. -Cur.).  ['"...  «««  otoo  wAijpwdp  it 
Tn  fiaa.  TOO  ©eoe.  '•  tai  Aa^ui'  apTOe  tv\apiaTri(xai 
cicAatTd'  tai  iStiiKtv  airoK  Atywe"  toOto  em  to  aui/^d  ^ou 
TO  ijnia  iifiiiv  itiofifvoii  (oin.  Cur.)'  touto  irotttTt  «»«  Tiji* 
in'riv  ai'd  ^i-ijati*.  "  Kai  (wiravTw?  nerit  Tit  ficiirv^crat  inn. 
etr  v.'**  Sin.)  iifdM'i'O?  woTiiptoe  l  c<7  to  wot.)  «u>fapc<rT^<T«? 
clire'  Ad0(T«  ToiiTQ  iiat^tpiaaTt  tii  «aeToe?  (TOuTO  eiTTi  to 
alfid  juoe  [h]  Kaivi)  UaO^Kt)  add.  (sill.).  A*yw  {inn.  yap 
8lli.)  i'M'i'  oTt  dirb  too  viiv  oi/  firi  irtu*  dub  Toy  ytri'ijuaro^ 
rovTov  TTj^  aiini^ov  (ret  om.y)  ew«  oTou  q  fiaa.  tow  StoO 
.■A9n]- 

To  the  textual  critic  these  phenomena  are  fairly 
clear.  The  omission  of  vv.'"b-»'  (1)  a  ff-  i  1)  belongs 
to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Western  text.  Tlie  next 
step  (be)  wa.s  to  transpose  the  order  of  vv.''-  "*  and 
'"*,  so  as  to  make  the  setjuence  of  the  Bread  and 
the  Cup  corrrespond  to  that  in  the  other  authmities. 
Tlie  next  (Cur.)  \va.s  to  supplement  the  wonls  re- 
lating to  the  Uread  from  1  Co  11--'.  The  next 
(Sin.)  was  to  suiiplcment  in  like  manner  the  part 
relating  to  the  Cup  by  somewhat  free  interpola- 
tions partly  suggested  by  Mt,  Mk,  but  mainly  finm 
1  Coll'^.  In  this  instance  Syr.-Sin.  represents  a 
later  stage  than  Syr.-Cur.,  though  it  is  more  often 
earlier.  The  oniissions  of  vv.['«]  ■'■  "<  are  prob- 
ably not  important. 

We  have  then  confronting  each  other  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  Western  text,  which  is  shorter, 
makes  Lk  transpose  the  onler  of  the  Bread  and 
the  Cup,  and  omits  all  mention  of  a  second  Cup, 
and  the  great  mass  of  Gk.  MSS  and  other  authori- 
ties, which  introduce  a  second  Cup,  or  second  men- 
tion of  the  Cu|),  anil  till  out  the  whole  mainly  from 
St.  Paul.  We  cannot  doubt  that  both  these  types 
of  text  existed  e.arly  in  the  'Jnd  cent.  Kither  may 
be  original.  And  tliis  is  just  one  of  those  cases 
where  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  text  which  we  call  Western.  The  tcinptalion 
to  exjiand  was  much  stronger  than  to  contract  ; 
and  the  double  mention  of  the  Cup  raises  real 
difliculties  of  the  kind  which  suggest  interpolation. 

(•2)  Itekilion  (i/tlir  Texts  to  earh  iithcr.— The  a<\o\>- 
tion  of  the  Western  text  of  Lk  greatly  diminishes 
the  coincidences  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 
Indeed  it  reduces  them  to  the  practically  ciiuivalent 
evxapiarrjo-as  for  (v\oy/i<ras  (in  reference  to  the  Bread  , 
Mt,  Mk  use  it  of  the  Cup).  Tlie  greatest  loss  is 
that  of  the  apparent  conlirmation  by  St.  Luke 
of  the  command  to  repeat  the  rite  in  memory 
of  its  Founder.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  introduction  of  this  into  the  text  of 
Lk,  which — to  obtain  tlie  circulation  it  had — must 
have  taken  place  exceedingly  early,  and  must  have 
been  carried  out  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church,  is  not  even  stronger  testiniuny  to  the 
current  practice  of  the  Church  than  that  of  a 
single  writer  could  be,  even  though  that  writer 
was  an  evangelist. 

As  to  the  main  lines  of  the  rite  all  the  authorities 
are  agreed.  All  note  the  taking  of  the  Bread,  the 
blessing  (or  'giving  thanks'),  the  breaking,  the 
words,  'This  is  my  Body.'  All  note  the  Cup, 
which  both  in  the  Synoptic  (Mt,  Mk)  and  Pauline 
tradition  is  related  to  the  [new]  Covenant  in- 
augurated by  the  shedding  of  the  Blood  of  the 
Messiah.  In  the  Synoptics  (Mt,  Mk,  Lk)  there  is 
an  express  mention  of  the  giving  of  the  Bread  to 
the  disciples,  with  the  further  command,  '  Take ' 
(Mt,  Jlk),  'eat '  (Mt),  and  a  like  communication  of 
the  Cup  (Synoptics,  though  with  some  difference 
of  phrase).  And  whereas  St.  I'aul  empha.sizes  the 
redemptive  value  of  the  sacriliced  Body  (t6  inrip 
u/iw"  lectio  vera),  Mt,  Mk  do  the  same  for  the 
shedding  of  the  Blood  (rb  wepi  [Otrip]  ToWCiv  iKxv.- 
pdfjievov  Mt,  Mk,  and  els  icpeaii'  a/xapTiCiv  Mt).  St. 
Paul  not  only  doubles  the  command  for  repetition, 
but  also  adds,  '  For  a-s  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.' 
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(:J)  Otiier  NT  Evidence. — We  thus  have  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Saciainent  fully  set  before  us.  Bui  if 
we  luuk  at  one  of  the  d(jcumeiits  upon  which  we 
liave  been  drawing,  tlie  lirst  in  order  of  writing, 
though  it  is  only  incidentally  historical,  1  Co  11, 
we  find  there  that  the  Siicranient  proper  is  a.sso- 
oiated  with  something  else — the  coinnmn  meal  or 
aijrtpe  (Jude '-,  '2  V  J'*  var.  led. ).  \\\-  ask  ourselves 
wlial  can  be  the  origin  of  tliis  association?  It 
can  hardly  go  back  to  the  original  institution. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  association  arose  out 
oi  the  state  of  Koivavia  described  in  Ac  2*--  ♦*-*'  4**-^ 
0>-2. 

Perhaps  it  goes  back  further  still,  at  least  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  period.  For  one  of  the 
characteristic  expressions  is  ^  xXdiris  tou  dprou,  K\^f 
6.0T0V  (Ac  2'-- ■•"),  of  which  IJIa-ss  says,  'est  autem 
k\^v  tAi/  ipTov  solleninis  designatio  cenaj  dominicie.' 
It  must,  however,  be  somewhat  wider  than  that, 
for  in  the  immediate  context  we  have  xXuiTts  rt 
kut'  o'tKOf  if)Toi>  tieTeXaii/iamv  rpo^ij!,  k.t.X.,  where 
Tpoi»)7)  would  seem  to  embrace  the  common  meal  as 
well  as  the  Kucharist. 

We  are  reminded  further  that  the  same  phra.se 
/cNJK  (xaTakX^K)  ipTof  is  repeatedly  used  of  a  solemn 
act  of  our  Lord  independenilv  of  the  Kucharist 
(  Mk  ti«i  II  86 II  '••'.  Lk  24«>J.  And'  we  gather  from  the 
context  of  the  last  passage  that  there  was  .some- 
thing distinctive  in  this  particular  act  by  which 
our  Lord  was  recognized  (Lk  24'^).  We  are  re- 
minded also  of  the  many  instances  in  which  atten- 
tion is  specially  called  to  the  '  blessing'  (eiXoyeii'  or 
fixapurreii')  of  food  by  our  Lord.  They  are  the 
same  words  which  are  used  in  connexion  with  the 
s.icramental  Hread  and  the  sacramental  Cup. 

There  is  something  in  these  facts  which  is  not 
quite  fully  explained.  There  are  lacuiue  in  our 
knowledge  which  we  would  fain  fill  up  if  we  could. 
Ihe  institution  of  the  Kucharist  appears  to  have 
I'onnexions  both  backwards  and  forwards — back- 
wards with  other  meals  which  our  Lord  ate  together 
with  His  di.sciples,  forwards  with  those  common 
meals  which  very  early  came  into  existence  in 
the  Apostolic  Church.  But  the  exact  nature  and 
method  of  the.se  connexions  our  materials  are  not 
sullicient  to  make  clear  to  us. 

(4)  Signijiriince  of  the  J'^uchnrist. — We  feel  these 
gaps  in  our  knowleilge  when  we  pass  on  to  con- 
sider the  signilicance  of  the  Sacrament.  Certainly 
llarnack  was  not  wholly  wrong,  however  far  we 
may  think  him  from  being  wholly  right,  when  he 
held  that  the  primary  object  of  Christ's  blessing 
was  the  meal  as  such,  in  its  simplest  elements,  not 
specifically  bread  and  wine  (cf.  TU  \ll.  ii.  137). 

Tlie  prominence  tftven  to  tlio  meal  and  to  the  natural  pro- 
iluct*  uf  the  earlh  which  contHhute  to  it,  linds  30ine  support  in 
the  eucharistic  [irayers  of  the  Oiiluch^.  '  First,  as  regards  the 
iiip:  We  i;ive  thee  thanlis,  ()  our  Father,  for  tiie  holy  vino  of 
thy  son  I>nvl»i  wlilch  Ihou  mailest  Icnown  unto  us  thn>uj?h  thy 
Son  .lesus ;  thine  is  the  (:lory  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  as  re- 
gards the  broken  liread  :  We  (five  thee  tlianks,  ()  our  Father, 
lor  llie  life  ami  knowledjie  » iilch  thou  didst  make  known  to  us 
through  thy  Si>n  .lesus  ;  tiilne  is  the  tflory  for  ever  and  ever. 
.\>  tills  broken  brcail  was  scattered  upon  the  ntountains,  and 
bflntc  (rattiered  tot'ether  beeanie  one,  .so  may  ihv  Church  be 
^Mthcred  tojrether  from  the  ends  of  the  eartii  iiitii  tliy  kini^ilom  ; 
for  thine  is  the  jriory  and  the  power  throu^'h  Jesus  Christ,  for 
■■ver  and  ever.  .  .  ."  Thou,  Almltrhty  Master,  didst  create  all 
thlnirs  for  thy  name's  sake,  ami  didst  five  food  and  drink  unto 
men  for  enjoyment,  that  they  mi^^ht  ren<ier  thanks  to  thee : 
iiul  didst  bestow  upon  us  spirlluai  ftxKl  and  drink  and  eternal 
life  throudh  tliy  Son  '  (/Jiil.  ix.  a-l,  x.  8). 

It  would  however,  be  doing  an  injustice  both  to 
the  ancient  and  to  the  modern  writer  if  we  sup- 
posed that  they  had  in  view  only  the  gifts  of  (iod 
in  nature,  llarnack  writes:  ■  TJie  Lord  instituted 
a  meal  in  coinmemoratioii  of  Ills  death,  or  rather 
He  described  the  food  of  the  body  as  His  Klesli 
and  Blood,  i.e.  as  the  food  of  the  .soul  (through 
the  forgiveness  of  sins),  when  it  Wius  partaken  of 
with  thanksgiving,  in  memory  of  His  death'  (i>/). 


cit.  p.  l.^Sl).  And  the  Didache  looks  beyond  the 
physical  eating  and  drinking  to  the  '  spiritual  food 
and  drink,'  and  to  the  'eternal  life'  bestowed 
through  the  Son  ;  and  when  it  speaks  of  the  •  holy 
vine  of  David,'  there  is  at  least  an  allusion  to  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  if  not  directly  to 
the  Johannean  allegory  of  the  Vine. 

We  thus  come  round  to  an  a.spect  of  the  Supper 
which  has  been  emph.asized  and  illu.strated,  e.speci. 
ally  by  SpitUi.  There  are  allusions  not  only  in  the 
immediate  context  of  the  words  of  insiitulion 
(Mk  14^  il),  but  also  ehsewhere  (Lk  141^  '  Blessed  is 
he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God'  ; 
cf.  Mt  8'i  22-1'.  2.5"')  to  the  language  in  use  among 
the  Jews  respecting  the  great  Me.ssianic  banijuet. 
This  took  its  start  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophets  (e.y.  Is  2.5''),  and  has  points  of  contact 
with  prominent  passages  in  the  Wisdom  literature. 
ThiLs  in  Pr  9''  Wisdom  issues  her  invitation,  'Come, 
eat  ye  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which 
I  have  mingled"  ;  which  is  taken  up  in  Sir  24''."--' 
'They  that  eat  me  shall  yet  be  hungry,  and  they 
that  drink  me  shall  yet  be  thir.sty.'  And  in  a  like 
connexion  the  idea  of  the  manna  is  applied  in 
Wis  Iti'^'f  'Thou  gavest  thy  people  angels'  food  to 
eat,  and  bread  ready  for  their  u.se  didst  thou  jiro- 
vide  from  heaven  without  their  toil.  .  .  .  For  thy 
nature  (17  vTrSaracli  aov)  manifested  thy  sweetness 
toward  thy  children.' 

We  are  clearly  upon  the  line  of  thought  which 
links  on  to  tin;  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum.  Indeed,  we  meet  here  with  the  same 
phenomenon  that  has  already  come  before  us  on 
other  sides  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  The  current 
ideas  are  not  discarded,  but  taken  up  on  to  a  higher 
plane  and  filled  with  a  new  content.  We  have 
seen  that  Wisdom  Wiis  regarded  as  giving  her- 
self to  be  -eaten'  {i.e.  spiritually  appropriated 
and  a.ssimilate(l).  Philo  repeatedly  identifies  the 
manna  with  the  Logos  (Spitta  refers  to  ed.  Man- 
gey,  i.  120,  214,  484,  504).  Hence  we  aie  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  wfcvuan- 
Kbv  ^owiia  and  TrvevfiariKdv  Tr6^a,  the  miraculously- 
given  meat  and  drink  which  nourished  the  Lsraelites 
in  the  wilderness  being  treated  as  typical  of  the 
Christian  Sacrament.  In  1  Co  10*  it  is  not  the 
water,  but  the  stricken  rock  as  the  source  of  the 
water,  which  St.  Paul  identities  with  Christ  Him- 
self. But  a  little  further  he  says  plainly,  ■  The  cup 
of  bles.sing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  coinniunion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  commiuiion  of  the  body  of  Christ :' ' 
{il>.  v.'").  And  in  Jn  0*"'  our  Lord  is  made  to 
describe  Himself  as  the  'living  bread  which  came 
down  out  of  heaven.'  and  it  is  explained  that  Ihe 
bread  which  He  will  give  is  His  flesh,  for  the  life 
of  the  world. 

We  take  the  view  that  the  discourse  in  question 
does  not  relate  directly  to  the  Eucharist.  But  it 
does  not  do  .so  only  because  it  expresses  the  larger 
idea  of  which  the  Kucharist  is  a  particular  ctm- 
crete  embodiment,  the  one  le.tding  embodiment 
which  Chri.sl  has  bequeathed  to  His  Church.  As 
there  is  a  coinniunion  with  Hiiii  which  is  wider 
than — though  it  culminates  in — that  which  we  call 
kot'  ^Jox'i>',  the  Holy  Communion,  so  is  there  a 
sen.se  in  which  He  is  the  Bread  from  heaven,  which 
is  wider  than  that  in  which  He  is  given  through 
the  sacramental  Bread,  but  it  is  that  bread  of  which 
He  .said,  'This  is  my  Body,  which  is  for  you." 

The  iiarallelism  betwciii  .In  0^'  and  1  Co  U-*  (cf. 
Mk  14-'  )  is  so  close  that  we  are  certainly  justified 
in  interpreting  the  wortls  of  institution  in  Ihe 
manner  in  which  the  S.icraineiit  itself  is  inter- 
j>ivted  by  both  St,  Paul  and  St.  Joliu. 

No  writer  hits  brought  out  this  aspect  of  the 
Sujiper  lus  signifying  primarily  the  spiritual  assinii- 
latitin  of  Christ  motv  forcibly  than  .Spitta.     But 
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when  he  goes  on  to  niiiiiUaiii  that  the  Kuchaiist 
has  no  relation  to  His  ilialh,  it  is  slieer  paradox, 
whicli  can  be  niaintaineJ  only  by  the  most  arbi- 
trary methods. 

'1  lu'  assimilation  of  Christ  does  not  exhaiLst  the 
nu'auini;  of  the  Sacramiiit.  If  wo  take  the  words 
of  institution  ius  they  stand,  another  idea  is  even 
more  prominent.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  eoii- 
sideralile  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  Last  Supper  is 
to  be  identitied  with  the  I'asehal  meal.  St.  Paul 
describes  the  Death  of  Christ  as  the  Christian 
I'iissover  (1  Co  6'),  and  not  only  he  but  nther  NT 
writers  apply  ti)  that  Death  the  lani;uaj;e  of  Sac- 
riliee.  But  the  particular  sacriliee  with  which  our 
Lord's  own  words  most  directly  connect  it  is  the 
sacrifice,  or  group  of  sacritices,  which  inaugurated 
the  Covenant  (ICx  24*-'<).  As  the  siirinkling  of  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  of  God  and  uiion  the  people 
ralilied  the  covenant  between  Israel  and  Israel's 
(iod,  so  (it  was  implied)  by  i)artaking  of  the  con.se- 
craied  symbol  of  the  IJlood  of  Christ  the  Christian 
had  brought  home  to  him  his  share  in  the  new 
Covenant — a  covenant  which  had  at  once  its  ines- 
timable privileges  and  its  obligations.  It  was  the 
means  of  admission  to  the  state  of  Divine  favour, 
and  it  bounil  over  those  who  were  admitted  to  that 
favour  to  a  life  of  loyal  service.  Here,  too,  if  we 
want  a  comment  on  the  words  of  institution,  we 
may  seek  it  rii;htly  in  the  later  XT  writings.  For 
words  coukl  imt  well  be  more  strongly  attested 
than  those  which  accompany  the  giving  of  the 
bread  and  of  the  cup,  and  together  they  converge 
upon  a  root-idea  which  is  expanded  most  directly 
in  He  '.|i'^-\  but  is  also  illustrateil  by  Ko  3-*f-  .Oif- 
giff,  Eph  1',  1  1'  li»,  1  Jn  1'  2-,  Hev  1'. 

If  we  start  from  the  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  Sacrifice,  then  it  lies  near  at  hand  to  conceive 
of  the  .Sacrament  as  the  sacred  meal  which  follows 
the  sacrifice.  In  this  there  would  be  combined  the 
universal  and  immemorial  significance  of  such 
meals  as  an  act  of  comnmnion  at  once  with  the 
Deity  worshipped  and  of  the  worshippers  with 
each  other.  This  double  communion,  under  this 
aspect  of  the  .sacrificial  meal,  seems  clearly  indi- 
cated in  1  Co  ID"'-'-  -',  but  it  is  also  suggested  by 
the  words  of  institution,  taken  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  general  participation 
('Drink  ye  a(/,'  '  they  all  drank'). 

(o)  Critical  Theories. — A  common  feature  in 
recent  critical  theories  respecting  the  La.st  Supper 
is  the  denial  that  the  command,  -This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me,'  formed  part  of  the  original 
institution  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  particular 
circumstances  which  marked  this  solemn  parting 
meal  were  meant  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of  a 
permanent  Sacrament.  This  view  was  put  forward 
abiiut  the  same  time,  and,  it  is  probable,  independ- 
ently, ill  England  by  Dr.  T.  (Jardner  ( I'lie  Oriijin 
of  the  Lord's  Snpiier,  London,  1893),  aud  in  Ger- 
many by  Jvilicher  in  the  vol.  of  essays  in  honour 
of  Weizsiicker  {Tlieol.  Abhamll.  etc.,  Freiburg 
i.  B.  1892),  and  by  Spitta  {Znr  Gesch.  u.  LU.  d. 
Urchristenttim.i,  Oottingen,  1893).  The  English 
w-riter  is  the  most  thoroughgoing.  Assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  WII  text  of  Lk  22i»-  -'",  St.  Paul 
is  left  as  the  sole  authority  for  the  express  command 
of  repetition.  It  is  then  argued  from  the  phrasing 
of  1  Co  11^  'I  received  of  the  Lord,"  that  the 
whole  account  belongs  to  one  of  St.  Paul's  ecstatic 
revelations,  and  has  not  a  solid  historical  founda- 
tion. In  default  of  this  it  is  tliought  that  the 
apostle  had  been  influenced  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  central  point  in  which  '  appears  to 
have  been  a  sacred  repast  of  wliich  the  initiated 
partook,  and  by  means  of  which  they  had  com- 
munion with  the  gods'  (p.  18). 


How  St.  I'aid  could  confuse  such  subtle  external 
infiuences  with  a  revelation  'from  the  Lord,'  and 
how  he  came  to  deliver  as  authoritative  instruc- 
tions to  the  Corinthians  what  he  had  (upim  the 
theory)  only  himself  ac(iuired  during  his  stay  at 
Corinth,  are  only  incidental  iiucstions.  We  cannot 
tell  precisely  how  St.  Paul  received  his  knowledge 
in  such  a  sense  that  he  could  refer  it  to  the  Lord. 
But  the  solemn  simiilicity  of  jihra.se  reads  like 
history,  and,  so  far  as  other  authorities  exist,  it  is 
completely  verified.  In  any  case,  it  is  incredible 
that  a  u.sage  which  is  thus  treated  as  practically 
the  invention  of  St.  Paul  could  have  spread  from 
an  outlying  Gentile  Church  over  the  whdle  of 
Christendom.  We  cannot  doubt  that  not  only  the 
Synoptic  version  of  the  Supper,  but  its  repetition 
as  a  Sacrament,  had  their  origin  in  the  .Mother 
Church.  The  kXdtris  toO  iprov  of  Ac  2^--  *'^  is  an 
indication  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Ignatius,  .Justin,  and  the  Didnche.  Spitta's 
theory,  that  the  repeateil  Sacrament  w.as  due,  not 
to  a  command  of  Christ  Himself,  but  to  the  spon- 
taneous in.stinct  of  affectionate  recollection  among 
His  disciples,  is  more  possible,  but  still  gratuitous 
and  hypercritical.  We  may  not  allege  the  witness 
of  St.  Luke  himself  in  confirmation  of  .St.  Paul, 
but.  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  (!3(>  srip.).  the 
famili.ar  text  of  his  (Jospel  Ls  no  less  valid  evidence 
of  the  common  belief  and  practice. 

t)f  the  critical  theories  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Eucharist,  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned 
is  the  most  important.  Harnack"s  contention,  that 
it  was  sometimes  administered  with  water  instead 
of  wine,  not  only  here  and  there  among  the  sects, 
but  in  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  the  Early  (.'luirch  than  to  the  Life 
of  our  Lord.  It  turns,  however,  upon  a  somewhat 
cavalier  treatment  of  the  text  of  Justin,  and  has 
met  with  strong  opposition  and  (it  is  believed) 
practically  no  acceptance. 

LiTKRATi'p.K. — A  .'iummnry  may  W  grivcn  of  the  more  recent 
special  literature  to  most  of  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Lnhstein,  La  Doctrine  tU  la  Ceiif,  Lausanne,  ISsO;  a  lucid  ex- 
Iiosition  dating  from  tlie  time  before  the  rise  of  tlie  newer 
tlieories,  A  reasonable  criticism  may  go  back  to  it  with  advant- 
age. IIarnael<,  TC  vn,  ii..  Isyi  (repl'ies  by  Zahu,  Brot  u.  Wtin, 
Leipzig,  l-^i'-J;  Jiilicher.  as  below;  Ileadlam.  Cttttifi.  llev.  IsyS, 
p.  U'H ;  .lUliclier  in  Thenl.  Alihantllnngen  V.  ran  WeismJcA'er 
f/turit/w^f,  Freiburc  i.  It.  lst)2;  Spitta,  Zitr  Gettch.  u.  Lit.  d. 
Cri-hrixtfutumH,  (Jottiuffcn ;  I*.  Gardner,  The  Origin  of  thi 
Lont'it  Snjwer,  London,  lsl>3  (comp,  also  a  criticism  bv  Mr. 
Wright,  XT  ProMemi.  p.  134  If.);  Grafe  in  Z. /.  T/ie'iil.  u. 
h'ircfte,  1S95  (said  to  l»e  an  excellent  summary  of  the  contro- 
versy) ;  Schultzen.  Vat  Ahnulviahl  iw  ^vy. 'Gottinpen,  1S.59 
(also  a  full  review  and  examination) ;  Sehaefer,  Datt  /hrretiumhl, 
tJutersloh.  1S9T.  My.  Wordsworth's  Visitatiort  .Addresses  on 
The  Itoli/  Communion  ('2nd  ed.  1S021,  thoujjh  written  before  the 
controversy  and  dealing'  lartrely  with  the  litiirpical  aspect  of 
the  question,  may  be  specially  commended  to  Kngli^h  readers. 

V.  The  Resurrection. — For  our  present  pur- 
pose the  discussion  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  will  resolve  itself  into  a  consideration  of 
(1)  the  evidence  attesting  the  fact ;  (2)  the  sequence 
of  the  events,  or  the  appearances  wliich  fullnwed 
the  Hesurrection  ;  (:!)  the  explanations  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  Resurrection 
without  miracle  ;  (4)  its  doctrinal  significance. 

(1)  7'he  Attestation. — A  fact  so  stupendous  as 
the  Resurrection  needs  to  be  supported  by  strong 
evidence,  and  very  strong  evidence  both  as  regards 
(ptantity  and  (juality  is  forthcoming ;  but  all  p.arts 
of  it  are  not  of  ecptal  value,  and  it  is  well  that  the 
authorities  should  be  compared  with  each  other 
and  critically  estimated. 

When  this  is  done  one  piece  of  evidence  drops 
almost  entirely  to  the  rear — the  concluding  verses 
of  St.  Mark.  This  is  not  invalidated  merely  by 
the  fact  that  the  verses  were  probably  not  part  of 
the  original  Gospel.  Since  Mr.  Conybeare's  dis- 
covery of  the  Armenian  JIS,  which  appears  to 
refer  them  to  the  '  presbyter  Ariston  '  or  'Aristion,' 
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it  i.s  fair  t(j  altacli  tliat  name  to  tlieiii,  because, 
altlinu^li  ilie  aiuhorily  is  but  slender,  there  is 
iKiiliinj,'  at  all  to  compete  with  it ;  and  the  Aristion 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  :)'.»)  as  one  of  the 
'  elders '  consulted  by  Hapias,  would  suit  the  con- 
ditions as  well  as  any  one  else  belongins  to  the 
same  f;eneration  (say  a.d.  100-12o).  Such  an  au- 
thority cannot  be  wholly  without  weight ;  if  it 
reliresenled  a  distinct  line  of  tradition,  its  weight 
would  be  considerable.  But  when  the  verses  Mk 
\ii''--<  are  examined,  it  seems  ])retty  clear  that  the 
earlier  portion  of  them  is  really  a  summary  of  the 
narratives  in  the  extant  (iospels  of  St.  Luke  and 
St.  John,  and  therefore  adds  nothing  to  these  Gos- 
pels beyond  such  further  sanction  as  the  name  of 
Aristion  may  nive  to  them.  It  is  proof  that  the 
Btatements  in  those  Gospels  were  accepted  as  sat- 
isfactory by  a  prominent  Church  teacher,  him- 
self a  depositary  of  traditif)n,  in  the  region  where 
St.  .John  had  been  active.  So  nuicli  the  verses 
•contribute,  but  not  more. 

There  is  still  some  mystery  lianging  over  the 
close  of  the  Second  Gospel.  The  most  probable 
view  appears  to  be  that  its  original  conclusion  has 
been  lost — it  is  more  likely  than  not — by  some 
purely  mechanical  accident.  The  fragment  that 
remains,  Mk  Ui'-'',  is  insutlicient  to  enable  us  to 
trace  it  to  its  source.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  it 
was  complete,  we  should  have  to  say  that  St. 
JIark  w.os  nut  here  drawing  upon  the  I'etrine  tra- 
dition, because  that  tradition  could  not  have  failed 
to  speak  of  the  ai)pearance  to  I'cter  himself.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  that  was  contained  in  the 
missing  iiortion. 

This  may  detract  somewhat  from  the  weight  of 
tlie  common  Syiiopt.  narrative,  which  is  here  disap- 
pointingly meagre.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  throw 
the  absence  of  any  mark  of  Veti'inc  origin  into  the 
one  scale,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence which  it  is  fair  to  throw  into  the  other.  All 
through  the  history  of  the  Passion  St.  Luke  has 
access  to  a  special  source,  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  been  oral,  but  which  gave  him 
some  items  of  good  information.  This  information 
relates  especially  to  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas 
(Lk  23'-'-),  and  it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with  the 
))articular  mention  of  -Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward'  in  Lk  8-'.  Now  this  very  .same 
Joanna  appears  again  in  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  (Lk  24''').  The 
rest  of  the  paragraph  appears  to  be  based  as  usual 
upon  St.  Mark.  But  the  renewed  mention  of 
Joaiuui  is  an  indication  of  the  special  source,  which 
at  least  goes  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  in  that 
source  which  conflicted  with  the  JIarcan  document. 
In  other  words,  it  confirms  that  document  by  a 
distinct  line  of  testimony  (cf.  Lk  23-'--<). 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  story  of  the  Walk  to 
Kmmans  has  a  like  origin  ?  The  name  Cleopas 
(  =  ('leopatros)  is  just  such  as  we  .should  expect  to 
hnd  in  the  same  Heroilian  circle.  In  any  ea.se,  the 
source  bears  other  marks  of  being  a  good  one.  It 
gives  a  grapiiic;  pi(-turc  of  the  dejection  through 
which  the  di.sciples  passed;  and  the  phrase  'we 
hoped  that  it  was  he  which  should  redeem  Israel' 
points  hack  to  a  time  before  the  dreams  of  national 
triumph  had  been  purilieil  of  the  gro.s.ser  element 
in  them.  But  most  striking  of  ail  is  the  direct 
conlirtnatiou  by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  If)'')  of  another  very 
incidentiil  reference,  the  appearance  to  Peter  (Lk 
2;{").  Not  only  does  St.  Paul  confirm  the  fact, 
but  ho  put»  it  practically  in  the  same  place  in  the 
series. 

Wo  have,  then,  every  reason  to  think  both  that 
the  special  source  used  by  St.  Luke  was  excellent 
in  itself,  and  also  that  it  agreed  in  substance  with 
the  fragmentary  record  of  .St.  Mark. 

If  St.  Luke  thus  reaches  a  hand  in  one  direction 


towards  St.  Mark,  he  does  so  in  another  direction 
towarils  St.  .John.  For  the  appearance  of  Lk  ii4^^i- 
corresponds  to  that  of  Jn  20""'  ;  and  both  alike 
receive  the  seal  of  authentication  from  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor  15').  We  may  not,  for  the  reason  given 
above,  use  Mk  Ifi"  in  ratification  of  Jn  2l)"'f .  We 
note,  however,  that  the  incident  of  St.  Thomas  is 
a  striking  concrete  illustration  of  the  disbelief  on 
which  so  many  of  our  authorities  lay  .stress.*  For 
the  rest,  the  narrative  in  the  Ftmrth  (Jospel  must 
go  with  the  problem  as  to  that  Gospel  generally. 
It  has  found  a  vigorous  recent  defender  in  I)r. 
I>oofs  {Die.  Atiferstehungsberic/Ue  und  ihr  Wert, 
Leipzig,  18i)8). 

The  peculiar  element  in  Mt  might  have  seemed 
to  possess  the  lowest  claim  to  accejitance,  were 
it  not  for  the  singular  convergence  of  )iroof  that 
something  like  the  injunction  of  Mt  2H1'-'  must 
have  been  given,  or  most  probably  Wiis  given,  by 
our  Lord  Himself  (see  p.  024  sup.  ;  also  p.  213  ff. ). 
Wo  Ijelieve  that  for  this  paragraph,  too,  there  is 
solid  foiiiidatioM. 

And  yet  the  Resurrection  is  a  part  of  the 
evangelical  narrative  for  which  the  leading  wit- 
ness is,  after  all,  not  the  Gospels,  Init  St.  Paul — 
the  double  witne.'<s  of  what  St.  Paul  says  and  what 
he  implies.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  testiminiy  to 
be  .stronger  than  this  is.  In  the  .same  precise  and 
deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had  rehearsed  the 
particidars  of  the  Last  Supper,  St.  Paul  eiuimerates 
one  by  one  the  leading  appearances  of  the  Lord 
after  the  Uesurrection  :  (1)  to  Peter,  (2)  to  the 
Twelve  (as  a  body),  (3)  to  an  assembly  of  more 
than  five  hundred,  (4)  to  James,  (5)  to  all  the 
apo.stles  (1  Co  LV'-'). 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  the  'leading' 
appearances,  because  St.  Paul  doubtless  has  in 
view,  not  all  w'lio  under  any  circumstances  '  saw 
the  Lord,'  but  those  who  were  specially  cho.sen 
and  commissioned  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Kesur- 
rection  (Ac  1--  4^^  cf.  1  Co  IS'"),  i.e.  as  we  should 
say,  to  a.ssert  and  preach  it  publicly.  For  this 
reason  there  would  be  nothing  in  St.  Paul's  list 
to  exclude  such  an  appearance  as  that  to  Mary 
Magdalene  (Jn  'iO"-'").  It  may  have  been  on  this 
ground — becau.se  the  two  disciples  involved  were 
not  otherwise  conspicuous  as  ,active  preachers  or 
prominent  leaders — that  St.  Paid  does  not  mention 
the  scene  on  the  road  to  Kmmaus.  But  it  is 
equally  possible  that  the  story  of  this  had  not 
reached  him. 

We  have  .seen  by  what  a  striking  coincidence 
this  story  confirms,  from  a  wholly  independent 
nuarter,  the  first  appearance  to  Peter.  The  next 
in  order,  that  to  the  Twelve,  m.ay  well  be  identical 
with  that  which  is  more  exactly  described  in  Lk 
24-"f,  .In  2(1'''--'*.  The  appearance  to  .lanu's  is 
attested  by  another  line  of  tradition  embodied  in 
the  (iospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Beyond 
this  identifications  are  uncertain. 

St.  Paul  content.s  himself  with  a  bare  enumera- 
tion, not  from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  because  he 
a.ssumes  knowledge  in  his  readers.  He  reminds 
the  Corinthians  of  what  he  had  deliver>-d  unto 
them  first  of  all  (iv  irpurois,  i.e.  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  among  them).  This  throws 
back  the  date  of  the  evidence  some  four  years — 
we  may  say  from  the  year  Au  to  51,  possibly 
earlier,  but  at  the  latest  from  57  to  53. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  much  the  same  date  a.s 
lliat  of  another  piece  of  evidence,  not  so  detailed 

•  Tills  tmlt  f!»  not  l«'i*»  niitlu-ntic  tM-cniisc  tt  pn.«5c<J  ovit  from 
Iirlliinry  ilotMimolits  liit«»  wcttnOnry  (siicti  fts  tin*  t'opllr  work 
<)i<«rovi<rt><l  t>y  <'nrl  Sctiiiiltlt  niiil  roinnu'ntttl  ii|Hilt  Itv  llnrtuirk 
It)  Th^nl.  .^imlirn  H.  Wfiim  tUtr\lehriicht).  It  ri'ally  iltM'?*  tliniw 
tiiln  n-llcr.  anil  tlif  rnrly  <lt!trt|>lfi«  niw  ttint  tt  throw  Itittt  ri'lli-f. 
till*  rcvnlFilori  <if  fi'i-link'  ••ii  tlii>  imrt  uf  tlii*  wtliit>i«.v>»  to  !)iu 
Iti-Hitrrri'tiot)  mill  ttic  ntri'iitrth  of  tlii'lr  convlcllun.  othcrwt)'. 
jliirnark.  |>.  '^,  tiliil  Liior^,  p.  'i\. 
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!>s  that  in  1  C'i>,  but  (juite  as  t-xplicil,  Sd  far  as 
the  fact  of  the  Kcsmrection  is  coiicenicil,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  first  extant  NT  writiiij;,  1  'I'h  I'M", 
'riie  assureil  tone  of  these  piussages  shows,  not 
only  tliat  the  apostle  is  speakin;;  from  tlie  very 
stmnsest  pei'sonal  conviction,  but  that  he  is  con- 
fident of  carrying;  his  readers  witli  liiin ;  we  may 
go  furihir  and  say  that  tlie  belief  lo  which  he 
gives  this  expression  was  urn|Uesti(>ned,  Ihe  uni- 
vei-sal  belief  of  Christians.  We  might  infer  this 
fnmi  the  attitude  of  St.  I'aul  in  regard  to  it. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  evidence  eciually  early 
from  the  Church  of  Palestine ;  but  as  soon  iis 
evidence  begins  to  appear  it  is  all  to  the  same 
effect.  The  early  chapters  of  Ac  no  doubt  repre- 
sent a  Palestiniiin  tradition,  perhaps  a  written 
tradition  ;  and  they  take  the  same  line  as  St. 
I'aid  in  making  it  the  chief  function  of  the 
apostles  to  bear  witness  to  the  Kesurrection 
(.\c  l*-22etc.).  We  need  not  pursue  this  evidence 
farther. 

It  is  noticeable  that  although  there  were  doubts 
in  the  Apostolic  Ai;e  on  the  subject  of  resurrection 
(1  Co  lii'-,  2  Ti  2'^'),  it  is  not  as  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  but  as  to  that  of  Christians.  St.  Paul 
argues  on  the  assumption  that  Christ  was  really 
raised  as  from  a  premiss  common  to  himself  and 
Ills  opponents. 

And  it  is  no  less  noticeable  that  even  the  most 
rationalistic  of  Christian  sects,  those  (f.;).)  which 
denied  the  \irgin-Birth,  nevertheless  shared  the 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  (Irena^us,  ailr.  I  fur.  i. 
xxvi.  1,  2  [where  non  before  similiter  .should  be 
expunged]  ;  Hippolytus,  lief.  Ila-r.  vii.  .'55). 

(2)  The  Seqvence  and  Scene  of  the  Events. — It  is 
not  an  exaggeration — it  is  only  putting  in  words 
the  impression  left  by  the  facts — to  say  that  the 
conviction  among  Christians  that  Christ  was  really 
raised,  dates  from  the  vi-ry  morrow  of  the  Kesur- 
rection itself.  It  was  not  a  growth  spread  over  a 
long  period  and  receiving  gradual  accretions  of 
strength  ;  but  it  sprang  suddenly  into  existence, 
and  it  swept  irresistibly  over  the  whole  body  of 
disciples.  Of  the  force  and  universality  of  the 
belief  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  when  we  come  to 
details  it  would  seem  that  from  the  first  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  which  was  never 
wholly  cleared  up.  We  have  records  of  a  number 
of  appearances,  not  all  contained  in  a  single 
authority,  but  scattere.d  over  several  distinct 
authorities;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  even 
when  all  the  recorded  appearances  are  put  together 
they  would  not  exliaust  all  those  that  were  ex- 
perienced. Different  traditions  must  have  cir- 
culated in  different  quarters,  and  specimens  of 
these  traditions  have  come  down  to  ns  without 
being  digested  into  accordance  with  a  single  type. 
The  list  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  this 
character,  that  which  is  given  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  so  much  a  digest  as  a 
.selection.  It  is  a  selection  made  for  purposes  of 
preaching,  and  consisting  of  items  which  had 
already  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Compared 
with  this,  a  story  like  the  AValk  to  Emmaus  is 
such  as  might  have  come  out  of  private  memoirs. 
The  brief  record  in  St.  Mark  is  more  central,  but 
in  its  present  condition  it  is  too  mutilated  to 
satisfy  curiosity.  The  narrative  of  St.  John  is  no 
less  authoritative  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is 
authority  of  a  rather  different  kind.  St.  Paul 
writes  as  the  active^  practical  missionary,  who 
seeks  to  communicate  the  fire  of  his  own  convic- 
tion to  others.  St.  John  also  wishes  to  spread 
conviction  (Jn  203'),  but  he  does  so  by  bringing 
forth  the  stores  of  long  and  inten.se  recoUectinns 
from  his  own  breast.  He  too  selects  what  had 
taken  the  most  personal  hold  upon  him,  and  does 
not  try  to  cover  the  whole  ground. 


It  is  as  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  that 
when  we  come  to  look  intu  the  narratives  of  the 
Kesurrection  we  find  them  un;ussiinilated  and  un- 
harmonized.  It  is  not  exactly  easy  to  tit  ihem 
into  each  other.  The  most  important  differenci,' 
is  as  to  the  chief  scene  of  the  appearances.  Was 
it  Jerusalem  and  the  neighbourhood,  or  was  it 
Galilee?  The  authorities  are  divided.  SI.  Paul 
and  the  Go.spel  according  to  the  Hebrews  make  no 
mention  of  locality.  Mt  and  Mk  throw  the  stress 
upon  Galilee.  The  latter  Go.spel  does  not  indeed 
(in  the  genuine  portion)  record  a  Galihean  appear- 
ance, but  the  women  are  bidden  to  say  that  '.he 
risen  Lord  would  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee 
(Mk  10').  This  is  in  fulfilment  of  a  pronii.se  to 
the  same  effect  given  in  the  course  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  recorded  in  the  same  two  (iospels 
(Mk  14-",  Mt  2>'r''^).  The  express  mention  of  pre- 
diction and  fulfilment  in  both  Gospels  not  only 
proves  their  presence  in  the  common  original,  but 
also  .shows  that  they  were  no  accidental  feature 
in  that  original,  but  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
conception.  We  have  besides  a  (Jalihean  apjiear- 
ance  described  in  Jn  21,  and  clearly  imiilied  at  the 
point  where  the  fraixment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
breaks  off  {Ev.  Pet.  §  12  [(iO]). 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  scenes  of  Jn  21)  are 
laid  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  Jems,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood is  the  only  locality  recognized  in  I.k  24, 
which  ends  with  a  command  to  the  disciples  to 
wait  in  the  city  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lk  24<'-'). 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  critical  school  should 
regard  these  two  versions  as  alternatives,  one  of 
which  only  can  be  taken.  The  more  usual  course 
has  been  to  follow  that  of  Mk  and  Mt,  with  or 
without  the  supposition  that  the  grave  was  really 
found  empty  (Loot's,  p.  18  ff.).  According  as  this 
assumption  was  made  or  not,  several  constructions 
were  possible,  but  all  equally  speculative. 

Dr.  Loots  has,  however,  recently  argued  in 
favour  of  the  other  tradition  represented  by 
Lk-,In  20.  And  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
showing  that  there  is  as  much  intrinsic  proba- 
bility on  this  side  as  on  the  other.  But,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  theory,  he  is  obliged  to  treat  Jn  21 
as  having  a  different  origin  from  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  falling  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
(the  fishing  scene  =  Lk  5'-")  has  got  misplaced,  not 
having  originally  belonged  to  the  period  after  the 
Re.surrection,  while  the  other  (the  dialogue  of 
Jn  21'^^)  had  originally  nothing  to  connect  it  with 
Galilee.  These  are  strong  measures,  which,  how- 
ever high  our  estimate  of  the  tradition,  Lk-.Tn, 
are  obviously  not  open  to  one  who  thinks  that  the 
identity  of  style  between  Jn  21  and  the  rest  of  the 
Go.spel  is  too  great  to  permit  of  their  separation 
(the  argument  in  Expos.  1892,  i.  380  ff.,  may  easily 
be  extended  to  ch.  21). 

The  oidy  remaining  course  is  to  combine  the 
traditions,  much  as  they  seem  to  be  combined  in 
the  Fourth  (Jospel  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  We 
must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  the  difficulties 
which  this  .solution  leaves.  The  most  serious  of 
these  are  caused  by  the  command  of  Lk  24^*,  and 
the  contracted  space  within  which  we  shall  have 
to  compress  the  events  in  Galilee.  We  have  only 
40  days  to  dispose  of,  in  all,  if  we  accept  the 
traditional  date  of  the  Ascension, — and  even  if  we 
regarded  this  as  a  round  number,  the  nearness  (A 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  would  allow  us  very  little 
more  margin.  From  the.se  Forty  Days  we  should 
have  to  take  off  a  week  at  the  beginning  on  ac- 
count of  Jn  20'^.  And  if,  as  we  reasonably  may, 
we  suppose  that  there  has  been  some  frireshorteninij 
in  Lk  24*^''',  and  that  two  or  three  distinct  occasions 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  continuous,  we  should 
still,  to  find  a  place  for  the  injunction  to  wait  in 
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Jerus.,  have  to  cut  off  another  like  period  at  the 
end.  That  would  not  leave  much  more  than  three 
weeks  for  the  retirement  to  Galilee  and  return  to 
Jerus. — a  length  of  time  which  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced wholly  insufficient,  but  which  does  not  fit  in 
quite  naturally  with  the  way  in  which  the  apo.stks 
are  <lescribeil  in  Jn  "JF  as  rtiurninj;  to  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  These  difficulties  would  be 
avoided  if  we  eould  regard  the  Day  o£  Pentecost  as 
that  of  the  following  year;  but  any  .such  hypo- 
thesis Would  conflict  directly  with  Ac  P,  and  the 
interval  implied  in  Jn  21'''*  is  also  a  .short  one. 

Whichever  way  we  turn  difficulties  meet  us,  which 
the  documents  to  which  we  have  access  do  not 
enalile  us  to  remove.  We  have  said  enouLcli  a.s  to 
the  nature  of  these  documents,  and  of  the  lines  of 
tradition  to  which  they  give  expression.  It  is  not 
what  we  could  wish,  but  what  we  have.  And  no 
difficulty  of  weaving  the  separate  nicidents  into  an 
orderly  well-compacted  narrative  can  impugn  the 
unanimous  belief  of  the  Church  which  lies  behind 
them,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  ths 
dead  on  the  third  day  and  appeared  to  the  di.sciple^. 

(3)  Attempled  KxiHanatwn.i. — -This  universal 
belief  is  the  root  fact  which  hits  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  would  be  the  natural  product  of  a  real 
event  such  as  the  Epistles  assume  and  the  Gospels 
de.scribe.  But  what  if  the  event  were  not  real  ? 
In  that  ease  the  widely  held  and  deeply  planted 
belief  in  it  must  needs  constitute  a  very  serious 
problem. 

In  the  present  century  a  succession  of  efforts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  belief  in  the 
Kesurrection  without  accepting  it  as  a  fact.  Many 
of  the  hypotheses  put  forward  with  this  object  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  obsolete  and  abandoned. 
No  one  now  believes  that  the  supposed  death  Wiis 
really  only  a  swoon,  and  that  the  body  laid  in  the 
tomb  afterwards  revived,  and  was  seen  more  than 
once  by  the  disciples  (on  this  see  a  trenchant 
sentence  by  Strauss,  Lchen  Jesii,  180:J,  p.  298,  end 
of  paragraph).  Ivpially  inadmissible  is  the  hypo- 
thesis of  fraud — that  the  body  was  really  taken 
away  by  Joseph  of  Arimathsa  or  Xicodemus,  and 
that  the  rumour  was  allowed  to  grow  that  Jesus 
was  ri.sen.  The  lingering  trace  of  this  which  sur- 
vives in  Kenan,  Lis  Apolres,  ed.  13,  p.  K!  (-ceux 
qui  .savaient  le  secret  de  la  disposition  du  corps') 
is  thrown  in  quite  by  the  way  as  a  subordinate 
detail. 

More  persistent  is  the  theory  of  '  visions.'  This 
lia-s  been  presented  in  different  forms,  assigning 
the  leading  part  now  to  one  and  now  to  another  of 
the  disciples.  Kenan,  who  goes  his  own  way 
among  critics,  sees  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  a 
marked  superiority  of  the  Fourth  Go.spel  (Les 
Api'itres,  p.  !)).  In  accordance  with  it  he  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  series  to  Mary  Magdalene  (cf. 
Strau.ss,  I.i'lien  Jcnu,  18li3,  p.  300).  A  woman  out  of 
whom  had  been  ciist  'seven  devils'  might  well,  he 
thinks,  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  nervous 
tension  and  excitement  which  would  give  form  and 
substance  to  the  creations  of  fancy.  And  when 
once  the  report  had  got  aliroad  that  the  Lord  had 
been  seen,  it  would  be  natural  for  others  to  supjiose 
tnat  ihey  saw  llim.  Strauss  and  I'fleiderer  (Giff. 
Led.  pp.  112,  149)  start  rather  from  the  case  of  St. 
Paul.  Uoth  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he 
places  the  appearance  to  himself  on  a  level  with 
those  to  the  older  di.sciples.  Ilis  own  vision  they 
wo\dd  agree  in  ex|ilaining  as  due  to  a  sjiecies  of 
epileptic  seizure,  and  the  others  they  would  regard 

•  Till'  niiinhorinf:  nf  lliln  Oallln'an  Anpearancc  a«  tho  *  thtnl ' 
niicrit  lici'iii  to  tif  nt  vnrlnncf  with  St.  raiil'ft  ll»l  In  1  t'o  15 :  Itiit 
It  Is  i-Ii-nr  Itml  tin-  ii|»iM-jiriiliri's  whirh  St.  John  I'miini-nili's  «frv 
UiMS(,  til  Itn'  tiiwly  of  •  till- tllM'IpIcs '  (1.^.  lirllimrlly.  to  a  ci"""!' 
Ilu'liullntf  tin-  apo^tli's).  lie  hllntx'lr  (!•>«■»  not  roiint  tliat  to 
.Mary  Macilalriii' ;  nor  would  ho  have  coUDtcd  IhuM  tu  St.  Totur 
or  till'  KniniauM  travi-IItT!*. 


as  equally  subjective,  though  led  up  to  by  different 
trains  of  psychological  preparation. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  some  of  the  best  attested 
details  of  the  Ke.surrection  interpose  difficulties. 
To  carry  through  a  consistent  theory  of  visioiLs, 
two  con<litions  are  necessary,  (a)  If  they  arose, 
as  StraiLss  suiJ]>oses,  from  affectionate  dwelling 
upon  the  personality  of  Jesus,  combined  with  re- 
flexion upon  certain  passages  of  OT  (Ps  10'",  Is 
.53'"-'-),  it  follows,  almost  of  necessity,  that  we 
must  also  with  Strauss  throw  over  the  tradition  of 
the  'third  day,'  and  regard  the  belief  as  the  out- 
come of  a  somewhat  prolonge<l  proces.s — a  process 
spread  over  weeks  and  months  rather  than  days. 
(h)  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  must  di.scard  the 
tradition  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  appearances, 
we  must  equally  di.scard  that  as  to  their  end.  The 
wave  of  feveri.sh  enthusiiism  to  which  ou  this 
hypothesis  they  owed  their  origin,  certainly  would 
not  have  subsided  in  the  interval  between  Pa.s,sover 
and  Pentecost.  We  note,  as  it  is,  an  ascending 
scale  in  the  appearances — they  occur  firet  to  iiuli- 
viduals  (Mary  Magdalene,  Peter,  tlu'  Kmmaus 
disciples),  then  to  the  Ten  and  the  Eleven,  then  to 
the  Five  Hundred.  We  can  see  how  one  appear- 
ance prepares  the  way  for  another.  St.  Peter 
(e.y.)  must  have  been  present  at  three  or  four. 
With  this  increasing  weight  of  testimony,  and 
increasing  predisposition  in  the  minds  of  the 
di.sciple.s.  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the 
appearance  to  the  Five  Hundred  would  contain 
within  it.self  the  germs  of  an  indelinite  series. 
We  .should  not  have  been  surpriseil  if  the  whole 
body  alike  of  Christians  and  of  half  Christians  had 
caught  the  contagion.  Hut  that  is  not  the  ca.se. 
There  is  just  the  single  ajipearance  to  James ;  and 
then — the  vision  of  St.  Paul  standing  rather  by 
itself — with  one  more  appearance  to  the  assembled 
apostles,  the  li.st  comes  to  what  seems  an  abrupt 
end. 

This  description  of  the  facts  rests  on  excellent 
evidence.  The  '  third  day '  is  hardly  less  firmly 
rooted  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  than  the 
Resurrection  Itself.  We  have  it  not  only  in 
the  speech  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  (Ac  10'").  but  in 
the  central  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  and  then  in  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Apo.stles'  Creed.  It  is  strange 
that  so  slight  a  detail  should  have  been  preserved 
at  all,  and  still  stranger  that  it  .should  hold  th<» 
place  it  does  in  the  standard  of  the  Church's  faith. 
We  must  needs  regard  it  as  original.  And  for  the 
circumscribed  area  of  the  appearances,  we  liave  at 
once  the  positive  evidence  of  the  canonical  docu- 
ments, and  a  remarkable  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
extra-canonical. 

These  phenomena  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
a  theory  of  purely  subjective  visions.  An  honest 
inquirer  like  Keim  felt  the  difficulty  so  strongly 
that,  while  regarding  the  appearances  as  es.sentially 
of  the  nature  of  visions,  he  held  them  to  be  not 
merely  subjective,  but  divinely  cau.sed,  for  the 
exjiress  purpose  of  creating  the  belief  in  which  they 
issued. 

This  is  the  least  that  nnist  be  a.sserted.  A  belief 
that  has  had  .such  incalculably  momentous  results 
must  have  had  an  .adequate  caii.se.  No  ap|)aritlon, 
no  mere  hallucination  of  the  .senses,  ever  yet  moved 
the  world.  Hut  we  may  doubt  whether  the  theory, 
even  as  Keim  iiresents  It,  is  adequate  or  really 
called  for.  It  belongs  to  the  process  of  so  trimming 
ilown  the  elemenls  that  we  call  snpernalural  In 
the  Gospel  narratives  its  to  bring  them  within  the 
llmit.s  of  everyday  experience.  Hut  that  proce.s.s, 
we  mu.sl  needs  think,  has  failed.  The  fads  are  too 
obstinate,  the  evidence  for  them  is  loo  strong  ;  and 
the  measures  which  we  a|iply  are  loo  narrow  and 
bounded.  It  is  better  to  keep  sulislantlally  the 
form  which  a  somid  tradition  has  handed  down  tu 
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us,  cvoii  ilKiuftli  its  contents  in  some  degree  pass 
our  conipri'luMision. 

(4)  'J  he  I'ermaiient  Siyiiijicance  of  the  lifnurrer- 
tioit. — The  innermost  nature  of  the  Hesurrertion 
is  hidden  from  us.  And  if  we  ask  why  the  supreme 
proof  that  Ood  had  visited  His  jx'ciple  took  this 
piirlicular  form,  the  answer  we  can  give  is  but 
l)arlial.  Some  tiling's,  however,  seem  to  stand  out 
clearly. 

(a)  In  tlie  first  place  it  is  obvious  that  the  idea 
of  a  resurrection  was  present  to  men's  minds. 
Herod  thought  that  the  works  of  .Jesus  were  works 
of  the  Baptist  restored  to  life  (Mk  tl»"MI)- 
Men  were  (piite  prepared  to  see  Elijah  or  some 
oilier  of  the  ancient  prophets  reajipear  ujion  the 
scene  (Mk  !»"-•' II,  -In  1-').  In  Palestine  and  amouK 
the  circles  in  which  Christianity  arose,  no  mark  of 
special  divine  indwelling  seemed  at  the  time  so 
natural.  The  belief  had  not  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  a  reason. 

For  {!>)  from  the  very  first  the  idea-s  of  bodily 
and  spiritual  resurrection  were  closely  intertwined 
tojietlier.  I'erhaps  the  oldest  passage  in  which 
there  is  a  hint  of  such  an  idea  is  the  vision  of 
Kzekiel  (eh.  .'!")  ;  and  there  the  revivification  of 
the  liody  is  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual  revival. 
This  intimate  connexion  of  bodily  and  spiritual  is 
never  lost  sight  of  in  Christianity. 

((■)  '  Die  to  live'  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  Christian  principles,  and  this  principle  is  em- 
bodied once  for  all  in  the  Hesurrection.  If  the 
one  side  was  '  placarded '  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  (dal  ;!')  in  the  Crucifixion,  the  Uesurrection 
was  a  no  less  signal  manifestation  of  the  other. 
There  is  a  double  strain  of  inference  and  applica- 
tion. 

(rf)  On  the  one  haml,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
was  the  pledge  anil  earnest  of  physical  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  St.  I'aul 
founds  upon  it  the  hope  of  immortality  (1  Th  4", 
Ko  8«,  1  Co  (j»  lo'-"'-,  2  Co  4"  etc.). 

(e)  But  he  equally  founds  upon  it  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  to  holiness  of  life.  It  is  not 
only  that  this  follows  for  the  Christian  as  a  duty  : 
if  his  relation  to  Christ  is  a  right  relation,  it  is 
iiicludi^<l  in  it  as  a  necessity  (Ko  ii^o).  St.  I'aul 
can  hardly  think  of  the  physical  Resurrection 
apart  from  the  spiritual.  And  there  is  a  very 
similar  vein  in  the  teaching  of  St.  John  (Jn  5-*, 
1  .Jn  :!").  Tlie  Resurrection  is  the  corner-stone  of 
Christian  mysticism. 

(f)  In  anotlicr  a,spect,  as  a  divine  act,  the 
crowning  mark  of  divine  approval,  it  is  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  supplies  the 
proof,  which  the  world  might  desiderate,  that  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  accepted.  If  the  death 
of  the  Cross  was  a  dying  for  humai  sin,  the  rising 
again  from  the  tomb  was  the  seal  of  forgiveness 
and  justification  (Ro  4'-'^,  cf.  0').  St.  Paul  saw  in 
it  an  assurance  that  the  doors  of  the  divine  mercy 
were  thrown  open  wide  ;  and  to  St.  Peter  in  like 
manner  it  was  through  it  that  mankind  was  be- 
gotten again  to  a  ■  lively  hope'  (1  P  1''). 

All  this  mass  of  biblical  teai^hing  hangs  together. 
If  the  Resurrection  was  a  reality  it  has  a  solid 
nucleus,  which  would  be  wanting  even  to  the 
theory  of  objective  visions.  The  economy  which 
begins  with  a  physical  Incarnation,  naturally  and 
appropriately  ends  with  a  physical  Resurrection. 
Thus  much  we  can  see,  though  we  may  feel  that 
this  is  not  all. 

LiTKKATiTKR. — Besidcs  the  recent  literature  mentioned  above 
(ainon<;  wliicli  the  mper  by  Dr.  Loofs  deserves  ratlier  special 
attentlot)).  and  besides  tlie  "treatment  of  tiie  subject  in  numer- 
ous works  on  the  Gospel  History  and  on  Apologetics,  it  is 
well  to  remeinlier  two  monographs  in  Eiijrlish — Dr.  Westrott's 
GoHpel  nf  the  ReKurrtction  idrstpub.  in  ISW>.  and  the  late  Dr. 
MiUi<;an*s    The  Jlefiurrectioit  of  our  Lortf  Uirst  pub.  in  Ivsl). 

vi.   The   Ascension. — The   Resurrection   in  itself 


was  incomplete.  It  was  not  the  goal,  but  the  way 
to  the  goal.  The  goal  was  the  return  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  with  His  mission  accomplished,  His 
work  done. 

(1)  The  apostolic  writers  luianimously  represent 
this  return  as  a  triumph.  Tlie  keynote  is  struck 
in  the  speech  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  St. 
Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost*  (Ac  2^^;.  It 
would  seem  that  the  form  of  expression  which  the 
conception  .a.ssumed  was  iiifiuenced  largely  by  I's 
110',  a  passage  to  which  altention  had  been  drawn 
by  our  Lord  Himself  shortly  before  His  departure, 
and  which  .spontaneously  recurred  to  the  mind  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  His  return  to  the  Father  had 
declared  itself.  Along  with  this  would  be  recalled 
the  .saving  with  which  our  Lord  had  answered  the 
challenge  of  the  high  priest  (.Mk  \i"-l\).  Psalm 
and  saying  alike  represented  the  Messiah  as  seated 
'  at  the  right  hand  '  of  the  Most  High.  This  phrase 
appears  to  have  at  once  (in  the  forms  ix  deiiuiv  and 
dy  Seii^)  established  itself  in  the  language  of  the 
priniilive  Church  :  it  oceure  rejieatedly,  not  only  in 
the  Acts  ("•"'•)  and  in  the  Pauline  Fjip.,  but  in  He, 
1  P,  and  Rev;  and,  like  the  detail  of  the  'third 
day,'  it  occupies  a  fixed  place  in  the  Apostio' 
Creed. 

The  speech  of  St.  Peter  culminates  in  the  de- 
claration, '  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  him,  whom  ye 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ'  (Ac  '2^');  and  it 
is  substantially  a  paraplira.se  of  this  when  in  a 
famous  passage  St.  Paul,  after  speaking  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  Christ,  adds,  '  Wherefore  also 
God  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  unto  him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,'  etc.  (Pli  2^).  The 
return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  W'as  not  merely 
the  resumption  of  a  previous  slate  of  glory  (.In  IV- 
17''  etc.),  it  was  the  resumption  of  it  with  the  added 
approval  and  recognition  which  His  obedience  unto 
death  had  called  forth.  We  .speak  of  tlie.se  tilings 
Kara  &vdpunrov ;  or  rather,  we  are  content  to  echo  in 
regard  to  them  the  language  of  the  apostles  and 
of  the  first  Christians,  wlio  themselves  spoke  Kara 
S.v9punrov.    The  reality  lies  behind  tlie  veil. 

(2)  How  did  our  Lord  .lesus  Clirist  enter  upon 
this  st,ate  of  exaltation  ?  Now  that  we  have  before 
us  corrected  texts  of  the  Gospels,  it  would  seem  to 
be  probable  that  they  did  not  give  an  answer  to 
this  question.  The  answer  was  reserved  for  the 
second  volume  which  St.  Luke  addressed  to  Tlieo- 
pliilus  ;  it  forms  the  opening  section  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

Mk  ITii^  behinps  to  the  Appendix  to  the  Gospel,  which  we 
have  seen  (p.  *i;i^  f.  mt/t.}  to  have  been  probably  composed,  not 
by  St.  Mark  himself,  but  by  the  presbyter  .Vrlstiou  in  th©  early 
years  of  the  'lw\  cent.    The  reading  of  Lk  24^*  stands  thus — 

Kai  accifrc'peTO  etc  Jov  oiipuvov,  Nc  AliCLXAAII,  etc.,  c  f  q  Vulg. 
Syrr.  (Pesh.-llarcl.-llier.)  veil.,  t'yr-Ale.\.  Aug.  1/2. 

Om.  !<*D,  a  b  e  ITj  Syr.-Sin.,  Aug.  1/2. 

This  means  that  the  omission  of  the  words  is  a  primitive 
Western  reading,  which  in  this  case  is  probably  right:  it  was 
a  natural  gloss  to  explain  the  parting  of  the  Lord  from  the 
disri[tles  of  the  Ascension  ;  there  was  no  similar  temptation  to 
omit  the  words  if  genuine. 

In  Ac  1'-"  the  final  separation  is  described  as  an 
'a.scentunto  heaven.'  When  the  last  instructions 
had  been  given,  the  disciples  saw  their  Lord  •  taken 
up  (4T-/)pSri),  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight.'  The  over-arching  sky  is  a  staniling  symbol 
for  the  abode  of  God  ;  and  the  return  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  was  naturally  represented  as  a  retreat 

*  When  we  n^k  liow  tbCM?  early  discourM-s  were  transmitted 
to  the  writer  of  tlie  Acts,  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  use 
tliem  too  strictly  as  representing  the  exact  words  spoken.  And 
yet.  taken  as  a"  whole,  they  lit  in  singularly  well  to  the  oriier 
of  development  anil  the  thought  of  the  primitive  community, 
which  has  an  aniecedent  verisimilitude,  aud  accords  best  with 
indications  in  the  l*;iiiliiie  Epistles. 
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■within  its  blue  recesses,  tlie  etliereal  home  of  light 
and  ;;lory.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  that  a 
symbol  should  be  acted  as  well  as  written  or 
spoken.  The  disciples  were  aware  of  a  vanishinfr, 
and  they  knew  that  their  Lord  must  be  where  His 
Father  was. 

That  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  not  a  myth 
seems  proved  by  an  authentic  little  touch  which  it 
contains,  a  veritable  reminiscence  of  what  we  may 
be  sure  was  their  rial  attitude  at  the  moment, 
though  it  soon  ceased  to  be.  When  they  asked, 
'  Lord,  do.st  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel?'  their  thoughts  were  still  running  in  the 
groove  of  the  old  Jewish  expectation.  It  is  the 
liust  trace  of  them  that  we  have  in  this  naive 
form. 

(.'!)  P'rom  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  doctrine, 
for  those  who  not  only  accept  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Christ  but  the  construction  put  on  those  facts 
by  the  writers  of  NT,  the  main  stress  of  the 
Ascension  lies  upon  the  state  to  which  it  forms  the 
entrance,  (a)  It  is  the  guarantee  for  the  con- 
tiiuied  existence  of  Him  who  became  incarnate  for 
our  sakes.  (6)  It  not  only  guarantees  His  con- 
tinued existence,  but  the  continued  effect  of  His 
work.  It  puts  the  seal  of  the  tlivine  approval 
upon  all  that  the  Incarnation  accomplished.  It  is 
the  linal  confirmation  of  the  les.sons  of  the  Baptism 
and  of  the  Transfiguration,  '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  (c)  The  primitive 
phrase  'at  the  right  hand  of  God'  describes  as 
nearly  and  as  simply  as  human  language  can 
describe  the  double  truth  that  Christ  still  is  and 
that  His  work  still  is,  that  the  Incarnation  was  no 
transient  episode,  but  a  permanent  and  decisive 
factor  in  the  dealing  of  God  with  man.  (</)  This 
truth  is  stated  in  other  words  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ,  a  doctrine  implicitly 
contained  in  many  places  in  the  writings  of  St. 
j'aul,  and  worked  out  with  great  clearness  and 
fulness  in  Ep.  to  Hebrew.s.  There  is  something  in 
the  relation  of  the  exalted  Son  to  the  Father  and 
to  His  Church  corresponding  to  and  that  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  the  earthly 
high  jiriest  in  relation  to  God  and  to  Israel.  The 
great  High  I'riest  presents  the  prayers  of  His 
people;  He  intercedes  for  them;  He  'pleads'  or 
'presents'  His  own  sacrifice.  Only,  when  we  use 
this  language  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
not  speaking  of  '  specific  acts  done  or  words  spoken 
by  Christ  in  His  glory.  His  glorified  presence  is 
an  eternal  presentation  ;  He  pleads  by  what  He  is' 
(Mobcrly,  Ministrrial  Friestliij(Ml,  p.  240  n.). 

LtTKRATCKK.— I>r.  Milliciin  Iffl  a  volume  on  tlie  Ascension  as  a 
I>pniluiit  to  that  on  llie  Kesurreotlon  iSairt/  Lectures  for  lb91), 
wliirli  Is  tbe  moat  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
Kni;llsh. 

III.    SfPPr.KMF.NT.M-    MATTEU  :    THE    NATIVITY 

AND  Infancy— Throughout  His  public  ministry 
Jesus  passed  for  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  two 
peasants  of  Nazareth.  .Some  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  long  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  expres.sed  their  astonishment  at  the 
high  pretensions  which  it  seemed  to  contain,  by 
a.sking,  '  Is  not  this  tiesus,  the  son  of  .Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know?'  (Jn  6*;  cf.  1*'). 
The  iidiabitants  of  Nazareth  ajipear  to  have  put  a 
similar  (luestion  when  lie  came  and  preached 
thire.  The  exact  wor<ls  are  somewhat  differently 
trausmitteil.  .Mk  0'  has  (in  the  better  attested 
text),  'Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  Mt  l:!^  •  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter's  son  ? '  Lk  4-^  a  passage  which, 
although  diviTgent,  contains  reminiscences  of  the 
.sjime  original,  has  .still  more  directly,  •  Is  not  this 
Joseph's  son  ? '  In  the  preliminary  chapters  the 
same  evangelist  speaks  repeatedly  of  '  his  parents  ' 
(7owrt.  Lk  2-'^-  *'  *M.  And  not  only  does  he  liini<elf 
resolve  this  into  'his  father  and  his  mother'  I,"-")' 


but  he  makes  the  mother  of  Jesus  say,  '  Thy  father 
anil  I  sought  thee  sorrowing '  ('i'*). 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  language  that  both 
the  First  and  the  Third  Gospels  place  in  their  fore- 
front genealogies  of  Jesus,  which,  in  spite  of  many 
attemi>ts  to  prove  the  contrary,  miLsl  be  admitted 
to  trace  His  descent  through  Joseph  and  not 
through  Mary. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  two  Gospels, 
though  tliffering  widely  in  the  details  of  the  nan-a- 
tive,  assert  uneciuivocally  that  Joseph  had  no 
share  in  the  parentage  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  place 
of  a  human  latlier  was  taken  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  differences  show  that  the 
two  traditions  are  independent  of  each  other  ;  and 
yet  both  converge  upon  this  one  point.  They 
agree  not  only  in  representing  Jesus  as  born  of  a 
virgin,  but  also  in  representing  this  fact  as  super- 
naturally  ainiouuced  beforehand. — in  the  one  case 
to  Joseph,  in  the  other  ca.se  to  Mary. 

Wiiat  account  is  to  be  given  of  these  seeming 
inconsistencies  ?  We  caimot  get  rid  of  them  by 
a.s.signing  the  opposed  statements  to  different 
sources.  In  St.  Matthew  the  genealogy  which 
ends  in  Joseph  is  followed  immediately  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Anminciation  and  Virgin-Birth. 
In  St.  Luke  the  .successive  sections  of  ch.  2,  which 
begins  with  the  Nativity  and  ends  with  the  scene 
of  the  boy  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  where  we  have 
.seen  that  such  expressions  as  '  his  parents,'  '  his 
father  and  mother'  occur  so  freely,  are  linked 
together  by  the  recurrent  note,  '  Mary  kept  all 
these  sayings,  iiondering  them  in  her  heart,'  '  his 
mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart'  (Lk 
2'''  ■^' ;  cf.  also  the  argument  which  Prof.  Hamsay 
skilfully  draws  from  1*'  2<"- •''-'*).  And  when  we 
turn  to  St.  John  we  cannot  but  remember  that  the 
Gospel  which  records  so  frankly  the  .Jews'  cjues- 
tion,  '  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose 
father  and  mother  we  know  ?  '  if  it  nowhere  refers 
directly  to  the  Virgin-Biith,  yet  goes  further  than 
any  other  Gospel  in  asserting  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Son  as  (5oil  with  God. 

What  we  regard  as  inconsistent  will  clear  itself 
up  best  if  we  consider  the  order  of  events  and 
the  way  in  which  these  preliminary  stages  of  the 
history  were  gradually  brought  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Church. 

The  .sources  from  which  the  knowledge  of  them 
was  derived  were,  without  doubt,  private.!  We 
shall  consider  presently  the  character  of  these 
sources.  We  know  more  aViout  that  of  which 
use  w.as  made  by  St.  Luke  than  of  that  used  by 
St.  Matthew,  and  we  can  rely  upon  it  as  a  his- 
torical authority  with  greater  conlidence.  We 
shall  see  that  it  is  ultimately  traceable  to  the 
Virgin  herself,  in  all  probability  through  the  little 
circle  of  women  who  were  for  some  time  in  her 
company. 

We  are  told  expressly  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
'  kept  all  these  sayings  (or  things)  in  her  heart.' 
She,  if  any  one,  might  well  .say.  tutT^jpioy  <nbp 
ipLoi.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  in  the  intimacy 
of  conlidential  intercourse  that  she  allowed  her 
secret  to  ])a.ss  beyond  herself,  .md  to  become 
known.  Kven  if  committed  to  writing  before  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  St.  Luke,  it  ]>robalily  did 
not  reach  any  wide  public  until  it  was  embodii-d 
in  his  (iospel.  The  place  which  the  Virgin-Birth 
occupies  in   Ignatius  and  in  the  Creed  seems  to 

•  ir.iM  Chriht  born  itt  Itetfitrhem  f  ji.  s". 

+  *l.uki<  (fives,  f^oni  Icnowlciliri'  intintii  witliin  the  fiinilty. 
All  niToiint  of  facts  known  only  to  t)ie  faintly,  anil  in  {lart  to 
the  Mother  alone*  tllaliisay.  i>/k  rit.  p.  TIM.  Prof.  iEalii*;iv. 
hii»fvi-r,  !.eeiiis  to  CO  t«Mi  far  In  coilra^tlnir  >!t  wllii  I.k  wh.-n 
he  *avH.  ■  Matthew  tribes  the  piiMh-  areioint.  that  wtileh  «:,- 
ir.-'i'Tiilly  known  iliirlnc  the  Saviour's  lif.'  an.l  after  lll>  liealh-" 
W.-  ilo  not  think  that  any  ae.'.tiiiit  «af.  known  diirinc  the 
SiiM'Mir'^  lif.*.  nfi.l  we  pn'fer  to  tlillik  of  tiie  Mattiiaan  version 
a^  pitrLiilel  to  rather  than  eontm*!.-.!  wltli  the  Lucau. 
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ihow  thai  it  cannot  liave  been  much  later  than 
thi-  niiihlle  of  the  century  before  the  knowlcilge 
(if  it  made  its  way  to  the  headquarters  of  Cliris- 
ti;uiily.  But  before  some  such  date  as  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was  };enerally  known. 
It  was  no  part  of  our  Lord's  own  teaching.  Tlie 
neighbours  among  wlioni  His  early  life  was  i)as.seil, 
tlie  chaufjing  crowds  who  wilnis.std  His  miracles 
or  gathered  niuml  Him  to  hear  Him,  had  never 
ha<l  it  [iroclaimed  to  them.  'Jesus  son  of  Jo.seph, 
tlie  prophet  of  Nazareth."  was  the  common  name 
by  which  He  wius  known.  And  it  is  a  great 
presumption  of  the  historical  trutli  of  the  Gospels 
tliat  they  so  simply  and  naturally  reflect  this 
language.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  lar.guage 
was  shared,  as  the  ignorance  which  caused  it  was 
shared,  even  by  the  Twelve  tlii-mselves.  It  would 
be  very  fitting  if  the  channel  through  which  these 
sacred  things  first  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Church 
was  a  little  group  of  women.* 

i.  The  Sources  of  the  Xarrntive. — It  has  often 
been  observed  that  whereas  the  first  two  chapters 
of  St.  .Matthew  appear  to  be  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  .Joseph,  the  first  two  chapters 
of  .St.  Luke  are  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Mary.  In  Mt  the  Annunciation  is  made  to 
Joseph ;  it  is  Joseph  who  is  bidden  in  a  dream 
not  to  fear  to  take  to  him  his  wife ;  Joseph 
who  is  told  what  the  Son  whom  she  is  to 
bear  is  to  be  called.  It  is  .loseph.  again,  who  is 
warned  to  take  the  young  Child  and  His  mother 
into  Egypt,  and  who,  when  the  danger  is  past, 
receives  the  command  to  return  ;  and  it  is  .Joseph 
also  whose  anxious  care  is  the  cause  that  the 
family  settle  in  Galilee  and  not  in  Judaja.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  turn  to  St.  Luke  the 
prominent  figures  at  first  are  the  two  kinswomen, 
Klisabeth  tlie  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Mary.  Mary  herself  receives  the  announcement 
of  the  lioly  thing  tliiit  is  to  be  born  of  her.  The 
Mngnijicat  is  her  song  of  thanksgiving.  She 
treasures  in  her  heart  the  sayings  of  the  shepherds 
ami  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  aged  Simeon  points 
his  prophecy  to  her,  and  foretells  that  a  sword 
should  pierce  through  her  soul. 

Ill  regard  to  the  Matthiean  document  we  are  in 
the  dark.  The  curious  gravitation  of  statement 
towards  Joseph  has  a  reason ;  but  beyond  this 
there  is  not  much  th.at  we  can  say.  It  would  not 
follow  that  the  immediate  source  of  the  narrative 
was  very  near  his  person.  In  the  case  of  Lk  we 
can  see  farther  down  the  vista.  We  have  already 
had  grounds  for  connecting  the  source  from  which 
he  draws  ultimately  with  the  Jlother  of  Jesus. 
Through  what  channel  did  it  reach  the  evan- 
gelist •"      Probably    through    one    of   the    women 

*  '  If  we  are  rijrht  In  thts  view  as  to  Luke's  authority,  nnrl  as 
to  the  way  in  which  that  authority  reached  him.  viz.  by  oral 
eointnuuication,  it  appears  that  either  tlie  Viri;in  was  still 
living  when  Luke  was  in  Palestine  durinjj  the  years  f>T  and 
."is  ...  or  I^uke  b.'Mi  conver.sed  witli  srmie  one  very  intimate 
with  her,  who  knew  her  heart  and  could  give  him  what  was 
almost  as  pood  as  first-hand  information.  Beyond  that  w-e 
cannot  safely  go;  but  yet  one  may  venture"  to  state  the 
i[n|>ression — though  it  may  be  generally  considered  fanciful — 
that  the  intermediary,  if  one  existed,  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  woman  than  a  man.  There  is  a  womanly  spirit  in  the 
whole  naiTative.  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  transmission 
from  man  to  man,  and  which,  moreover,  is  an  indication  of 
Luke's  character ;  he  had  a  marked  sympathy  %vith  women ' 
(Kamsay.  op.  cit.  p.  SS).  In  view  of  the  close  resemblance 
between  much  that  appears  in  the  text  and  Prof.  Iianisay"s 
admirable  chapter,  it  is  perhaps  right  to  explain  that  this  had 
not  been  read  at  the  time  when  the  text  was  written,  and  that 
it  rejiresents  an  opinion  formed  long  ago.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  source  was  written  or  oral  is  left  open,  because 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  .St.  Luke  used  a  special  (written) 
source  which  may  have  been  connected  with  the  women  men- 
tioned below,  and  through  them  \vith  the  Virgin  Marv.  The 
writer  could  not  speak  i|uite  so  confidently  as  Prof,  itamsay 
as  to  the  nearness  of  this  source  to  the  Virgin,  but  he  does 
nut  think  that  it  could  be  more  than  two  or  three  degrees 
removed  from  her.  It  must  have  been  near  enough  to  retain 
the  line  touches  which  Prof.  Kamsay  so  well  brings  out. 


mentioned  in  Lk8'24''' ;  and  as  Joanna  is  the  least 
known  of  the  group,  f.nd  therefore  the  most 
likely  to  drop  out  for  any  one  not  personally 
acquainted  with  her,  perhaps  we  may  say,  by  pre- 
ference, through  her  (cf.  p.  630  su)).).  We  learn 
from  Jn  lit-^  (cf.  Ac  I'*)  that  the  Mother  of  .Jesus 
was  thrown  into  contact  with  this  group, — perhaps 
not  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  yet  for  a 
time  that  may  well  have  been  sullicieiilly  long  for 
the  purpose.  And  we  believe  that  tl.us  the  secret 
of  what  had  passed  came  to  be  disclosed  to  a  syin- 
jiathetic  ear. 

Such  an  inference,  if  sound,  would  invest  the 
contents  of  these  chapteis  with  high  authority. 
Without  enlarging  more  on  this,  we  may  perhaps 
be  alloweil  to  refer  in  confirmation  to  what  has 
been  alreiidy  .saitl  as  to  the  appropriatene.ss  of  the 
picture  given  of  the  kind  of  circle  in  which  Christ 
was  born,  and  in  which  His  birth  was  most  spon- 
taneously greeted  (see  p.  008  above).  It  wa.s  just 
the  Symeons  and  Annas,  the  Klisabeths  and 
Zachariahs,  who  were  the  natural  adherents  of  such 
a  Messiah  as  Jesus.  And  the  jilira.ses  used  to 
describe  them  are  beautifully  apiirnpriate  to  the 
time  and  circumstances,  '  looking  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel,'  'looking  for  the  redemption  of 
Jerusalem'  (Lk2^-38). 

The  elaborate  and  courageous  attempt  of  Resch  ( TC  Iv. 
Ileft  .S,  IS'.i")  to  reconstruct  even  to  tlie  point  of  restoring 
file  Hebrew  original,  a  KiiKlltt^itH-evauyeUuiti,  which  shall 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Lk  anil  Mt  with 
some  extra-canonical  parallels,  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  paradox, 
and,  although  no  doubt  containing  useful  mutter,  has  not  made 
converts. 

ii.  The  Text  of  Mt  l".— Within  recent  years 
certain  phenomena  have  come  to  light  in  the  text 
of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  which  demand 
consideration  in  their  bearing  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

Tho  peculiarities  of  the  Curetoninn  Syrlac,  the  (so-called) 
Ferrar  group,  and  some  MSS  of  the  Old  Latin,  had  been  known 
for  some  time,  but  in  themselves  they  did  not  seem  of  very 
great  importance.  A  new  and  somewhat  startling  element  was 
introduced  by  the  publication  of  the  Sinal-Syriac  In  1^94. 
More  recently  still  a  further  authority  has  appeared,  which 
coiitAins  the  eccentric  reading.  This  is  the  curious  <Iinlogue 
imblished  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Cunybeare  under  the  nauies  of  Tiiiuithy 
nnil  AijHila  (llxford,  Is!'^).  It  professes  to  be  a  public  debate 
between  a  Christian  and  a  -lew  held  in  the  time  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  {a.d.  4i"i— i-Wl.  and  it  is  in  the  main  a  string  of 
tenfiriion/a  commonly  adduced  in  the  Jewish  controversy.  It 
is  a  question  how  far  some  of  this  material  comes  from  a  work 
older  than  the  date  assign, -d.  The  criticism  of  the  dialogue  has 
been  acutely  treated  b,v  Mr.  ('onybeare,  but  the  subject  needs 
further  examination.  We  will  set"  forth  the  evidence  at  length, 
and  tlien  make  some  remarks  upon  it. 

ilt  1'"  'laKoj^  &i  iyiffrjtrtr  Toe  'Iiotrij'f)  Toe  av5pa  Mapt'af ,  «"f  ^? 

iytvvrjQri  'I,)troOs  o  Ae-ytificeo?  XpitrToc,  t  'iii/tl.  (rftrr.  litif.  ijiti 

fxfitaiit  077}ji.  vihni'<t:.  qiKtuiphtr.   I'trnn.  {iitcl.  f  ffj,  tft/.  1), 

</.  llial.  Tim.  et  Aq.  fol.  1 1:!  r°.  ^ 

'loKuijS    6e    eyeVi'tjffe    Toi'    'Iwatj'^,    (J    ^vijerTcuOeiira    napQivov 

Maptap.  fy€vi'r)(Ttv  'I»j<TOue  Toe  Ktyop.evo'j  Xpitrrdi',  :l4()-'»'.i('^- 

82S  {anctore  K.  Lake,  tl*\f.  1.3-tilil ;   cui  dosponsata  virgo 

(o7n.  q)  Maria  genuit.  .Je'siim  qui  dicitur  (vocatur  g,  q), 

Christus  a  g,  i),  cf.  IJial.  Tim.  et  Ai/.  fol.  O.S  v". 

Shnitifcr,  cui  desponsata  vlrgo  Maria  genuit  (peperit  dl.Iesum 

Christum  (oin  rbv  AeyoM..  Christum  .Tesmn  d)  d  k  Syr.-Cur. 

Jacob  aulem  genuit  Joseph,  cui  desponsata  erat  virgo  .Maria; 

virgo  autem  .Maria  genuit  Jesum  p  u:f-  e). 
'IaKu>^  eyeVe,j(ree  Toy  'luo-iji^  toI'  ai-5pa  Mapia?,  ff  ^f  eyevf  ijAtj 
'ItjuoO?    o    Acyo^Kro;    XptaTOC '    kolI    *litt(Tr)itt   iytwrjiTfi'   Toj* 
'lr}iTovv  Toe  ^(yofiefof  XpnTToe,  Diitl.   Tim.  et  A'J.  fol.  O'-i  r^. 
'IaKw0    eytvy.   Tof  'Iwcrijt^  *     'Iwffiji^,   <i   ifiyijcTTcvdr}   napdivoi 
Mapia^,  iyifyrjafv  ^lr}aouy  Toe  Afyd/ieeoi'  XpiaToc,  Syr.-Sin. 
The  eccentric  readings  all  occur  within  the  range  of  the  so- 
called  Western  text,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  belong 
to  a  very  early  stage  in  tho  history  of  that  text.     Two  opposite 
teiulencies  appear  to  have  been  at  work,  which  are  most  con- 
spicuously represented  in  ancient  forms  of  the  Syriac  Version, 
tlu.ugh  the  original  in  each  case  was  probably  (Jreek. 

On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  tendency  to  emphasize  tlie 
virginity  of  Marv,  and  to  remove  expressions  which  seemed  in 
any  way  to  conflict  with  this.  For  the  Iduiit  [ihrase,  '  .losejih 
hei-  husband.'  the  Curetonlan  Syriac  witli  the  oldest  Latin 
authorities  sultstitutes.  '.loseph  to  whom  was  espoused' — not 
only  '  .Mary,'  but  'the  Virgin  Mary.'  A  little  lower  down  (with 
Tatlan's  Diate>ixttroii).  for  '.Joseph  her  husband  being  a  just 
man '  (o  afijp  ai/Try;  SiKaioi  iLf  1  It  reads  '  .Toseph  being  a  just 
man'  lat-Tjp  Six.  mv).  In  v.*>  for  'thy  '.vlfe '  it  has  'thine 
espoused.'     In  v.^*,  again  with  Tatian,  It  has  some  such  softened 
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phrase  as  '  lie-  dwolt  chastely  with  her,'  and  fur  *  took  his  wife  ' 
ft  has  '  lotik  Mary';  and  lii  \\-^  (l>ut  here  in  aik'reeinent  with 
KHZ  rt/. t  it  has  simply  "brought  forth  a  son,'— not  'her  Ilrst- 
born  sun.' 

in  suine  of  these  readlups,  or  parts  of  them,  the  Sfnftl-Syriac 
a^frees,  lull  alunf;  with  them  It  has  uthei-s  which  seem  tu  be  of  a 
dlreetlv  opposite  tendency.  The  most  pr4)inlnent  Is,  of  course, 
'  Josei'dl  liet'at  .lesiis,'  In  v.".  We  ml(.'ht  have  thought  that  this 
was  an  accident  dire  to  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  scribe 
of  ttle  repealed  iytvvr)iT<y  of  the  previous  verses;  but  In  v.'»  tije 
same  MS  has  *  bear  tlleo  a  son,'  an<l  in  v."*  '  she  bore  hlin 
a  son  ' ;  and  In  Lk  V  there  Is  a  counter  change  to  that  of 
the  I  nretonlan  In  v.*>  Cwlth  Mary  his  wife'  for  '.Mary  his 
esi-uiix-d  ') ;  all  which  readings  bang  together,  and  appear  to  be 
distinctly  anti-ascetic.  And  now  the  singular  reaillng  In  v." 
has  found  a  coincidence  in  the  cutiHate  text  of  one  of  the 
(iUutJitluns  in  the  Ditilogue  of  Tiuiotluj  and  Af/uila. 

it  Is  of  course  true  that  both  these  authorities— the  8lnal- 
Syrlae  and  the  J)ialogut!—i\T<i  very  far  from  thuruughgolng, 
llie  Syrlac  text  has  nut  tampered  in  any  way  with  the  ex[dlclt 
language  of  vv.i*-®*;  and— what  Is  especially  strange—In  the 
very  act  of  combining  'ivtu-i\<ii  with  iyevvriatv  It  inserts  a  large 
fVagrnent  of  the  (.'uretunlan  reading  (J)  «>ifTj<rT<uC»7  Trapfleco? 
Mapiiwl  substituted  for  tok  ai-Spa  Mapi'at.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  peculiar  reading  occurs  In  one  urdy  out  of  three  quotutluns 
In  the  dialogue,  and  there  In  tho  foriii  of  a  contlatlon  with  the 
common  text.  Kut  is  it  the  case  that  these  authorities  jtolnt  to 
sinne  fttrm  of  reading  older  than  any  of  those  now  extant,  which 
made  .loseph  the  father  of  .lesus?  There  would  be  a  further 
questiun,  wtiethor,  su[»posing  that  such  a  reading  existed,  it 
formed  any  [tart  of  the  text  of  our  present  Gospel  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  main  possibilities, 
(a)  The  geiie;ilof.'y  may  in  the  first  instance  have 
had  an  existence  independently  of  the  Gospel,  and 
it  may  have  been  incorporated  with  it  by  the  editor 
of  the  whole.  In  that  case  it  is  (|nite  coni'civable 
that  the  penealogy  may  have  ended  'lu<rii<p  Si 
iy^iii/rj^cv  Tbh''lTi<ToOf.  Uiiles.s  it  were  composed  by 
someone  very  intimate  indeed  with  the  Holy 
J'amily,  it  mi^lit  well  reflect  the  current  state  of 
popular  oiiinion  in  the  fir.st  half  of  the  apostolic 
a^e.  (6)  The  reading  might  be  the  result  of  text- 
ual corruption.  There  would  always  be  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  minds  of  scrilx-s  to  assimilate 
mei'hanically  the  last  links  in  the  genealogy  to  pre- 
ceding link.s,  A  further  confusion  miglit  easily 
arise  from  the  amhigiioiis  sense  of  the  word  7en'a>', 
which  wa.s  used  of  the  mother  as  well  as  of  the 
father  (cf.  Gal  4-*).  If  we  suppose  that  the 
original  text  ran,  'lwirr^<p  rbv  ivSpa.  Maplas  ri  iyiv- 
vy)iT(f  'ItjaoOv  t6v  \€y6^ivov  Xpiarbi/,  that  would  per- 
hiips  accotint  for  the  two  divergent  lines  of 
varianus  belter  than  any  other.  A  reading  like 
this  appears  to  lie  behind  the  Coptic  (Boliairic) 
Version,  (c)  It  is  conceivable  that  the  reading  (or 
grou])  of  reading.s)  in  Syr-Sin.  may  be  of  definitely 
Kbionile  origin.  That  which  we  call  '  heresy ' 
existed  in  so  many  shades,  and  was  often  so  little 
consistent  with  itself,  that  it  would  be  no  decisive 
argninent  against  this  hypothesis  that  the  sense 
of  the  readings  is  contnulicted  by  the  immediate 
context.  It  would  he  enough  for  the  scribe  to 
liave  had  Ebionite  leanings,  and  he  may  have 
thought  of  initural  ami  supernatural  generation 
as  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  can  only  note 
these  possihilitit^s  ;  the  data  do  not  allow  us  to 
decide  absolutely  between  them. 

I.itkkati'up.. — The  ftillest  discussion  of  this  subject  took  jtlnre 
In  a  lengthy  corres|iuiulenco  In  T/ie  Academy,  towards  the  eiul 
of  1MI4  and  beginning  of  Is'JS. 

iii.  The  Genealogies. — At  the  time  when  it  was 
Uiought  lUMcs.sary  at  ;dl  costs  to  bring  one  biblical 
statement  into  visible  harmony  with  anuiher,  two 
hypotheses  were  in  f;ivoiir  for  recnniiling  the 
gene;ilogy  of  our  Lord  pre.'ierved  in  .\!t  1'"''  with 
that  in  I.k  ;t2J-3".  Tlie.se  were  (d)  the  hypothesis  of 
adoption  or  levirate  marriage,  acconling  to  which 
the  aeliial  descent  nught  differ  at  several  points 
from  the  legal  descent,  so  that  tliero  might  be  two 
e(pially  valid  genealogies  running  side  by  side  ; 
and  (>i)  the  hypnihesis  that  the  one  geiiealo.iiy 
miL-ht  lie  that  of  .loseph,  as  the  reputed  father  of 
.lesiis.  and  the  other  genealogy  (piefinibly  St. 
I.uki's^   that  of    Mary.     A  certain  haiulle  seemed 


to  be  given  for  this  latter  .suppo.sition  by  the  Iradi- 
titni  which  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  (tr. 
Chdijuj.  77,  col.  4,  Meyer- Wci.ss),  that  Mary  was 
the  daughter  <if  Kli.  [This  statement  ajipears  to 
be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  should  be  given  up  ; 
see  (i.  A.  Cooke  in  Gore,  Vixsertationa,  p.  39  f.]. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  view  could  only  be 
maintained  by  straining  the  text  of  the  Gospel  ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  (though  not  quite  univers- 
ally) agreed  that  both  genealogies  belong  to  Joseph. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  levirate  marriage 
or  adoption,  though  no  doubt  a  possible  explanation, 
left  too  muih  the  impression  of  being  coined  to 
meet  tlu^  ditliculty.  The  criticism  of  to-day  prefers 
to  leave  the  two  genealogies  side  by  side  as  inde- 
pendent attempts  to  supply  the  desiderated  proof 
of  Uavidic  descent.  Were  they  the  work  of  our 
present  evangelists,  or  do  they  go  back  beyond 
them  ?  Hoth  genealogies  appear  to  have  in  com- 
mon a  characteristic  which  may  point  to  opposite 
conclusions  as  to  their  origin.  That  in  the  First 
Go.spel  bears  upon  its  face  its  artificial  .structure. 
The  evangelist  himself  points  out  (Mt  1")  that  it  is 
arranged  on  three  groups  of  fourteen  generations, 
though  these  groups  are  obtained  by  certain  de- 
liberate omissions.  That  would  be,  in  his  ca.se, 
consistent  with  other  peculiarities  of  his  Gospel  : 
he  evidently  shared  the  Jewish  fondness  for  arti- 
licial  arrangements  of  numbers  (Sir  .fohn  Hawkins, 
JJii)-ic  Si/nnplira',  p.  1,'jl  ff. ),  From  this  fact  we 
might  infer  th.at  the  stem  of  descent  had  been 
drawn  up  by  him.self  from  the  <)T  and  perhaps 
some  local  tradition.  If  such  tradition  came  to 
him  in  writing,  the  li.st  might  still  conceivably 
have  endeil  in  some  such  way  as  that  which  is 
found  in  the  Sinai-Syriac,  though  if  the  list 
was  tir.st  committed  to  writing  in  the  Gospel  the 
probability  that  it  did  so  would  be  considerably 
diminished. 

It  would  .seem  that  a  like  artificial  arrangement 
(77  generations  =  7  X  11)  underlies  the  .wnealogy  in 
Lk.  Hut  as  this  is  not  in  the  maniu'r  of  the  Third 
Evangelist,  and  as  he  iloes  nut  api'car  to  be  con- 
scious of  this  feature  in  his  list,  it  woulil  be  more 
liroliable  that  he  found  it  ready  to  his  hand.  In 
that  ca.se  it  would  be  natural  that  it  .should  come 
from  the  same  source  as  chs.  1.  2,  which  would 
invest  the  genealogy  with  the  high  authority  of 
those  chapters.  We  cannot  .speak  too  confidently, 
but  the  conclusion  is  at  least  spontaneously  sug- 
gested by  tho  facts. 

iv.  The  Census  of  Quirinlus. — Until  a  very  .short 
tinu'  ago  the  best  review  of  the  whole  ijuestioii  of 
the  Census  of  tinirinins  (Lk  ■2'-'')  was  that  by 
Schiirerin  XTZG  §  17,  Anhang  1  (IIJI'i.  ii.  1(15 ff.). 
This  was  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole  previous 
literature  of  the  subject,  and  was  really  judicial,  if 
somewhat  severely  critical,  in  its  tone.  As  distinct 
from  the  .school  of  H;iur,  which  was  always  reaily 
to  sacrilice  the  Chrisli;in  tradition  to  its  own 
recoiistruciioii  of  the  history.  Dr.  Schiirer  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  that  more  cautious 
method  of  in(|uiry  which  carefully  collects  the 
data  and  draws  its  conclusions  with  no  pre- 
]>o.ssession  in  favour  of  the  biblical  writers  if 
also  without  prejudice  against  them.  In  the 
]ireseiit  instance  he  summed  up  rather  adversely  to 
the  statements  in  St.  Luke  ;  and  in  the  state  of 
historical  knowledge  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
( 181HI),  that  he  should  do  su  was  upon  his  principles 
not  surprising. 

According  to  St.  Luke,  our  I,ord  was  born  at  Heth- 
leheni  on  the  occasion  of  a  general  'enrolment '  (axo- 
ypaifi^i)  iinlered  by  the  emperor  .Vugu.stusaml  carried 
out  in  I'alestine  miiler  Quirinins  as  governor  of 
.Syria.  The  dale  was  lixeil  as  being  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  which  took  |>lace  in  ll.c.  -i  ;  and  it 
w;us  explained  that  .loseph  and  .Mary,  as  belonging 
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to  the  lineage  of  David,  had  gone  np  to  enter  their 
names  at  Bethlehem,  David's  city. 

There  were  several  points  in  this  statement 
which  seemed  to  invite  eriticism.  (i.)  In  the  tirst 
pl.tce,  there  was  no  other  evidence  that  Augnstus 
ever  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  empire, 
although  there  was  good  reason  to  think  that  he 
look  pains  to  collect  statistics  in  reganl  to  it.  (ii.) 
F.vcu  if  he  had  ordered  such  a  census,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  carried  out  in  a 
kingdom  which  possessed  such  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence as  Judaja.  And  (iii.)  if  it  had  been  con- 
d\uted  in  the  Roman  manner,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  Joseph  and  JIary  to  leave 
their  usual  place  of  residence.  Further,  (iv. )  wliile 
it  was  allowed,  on  the  strength  of  a  well-known 
inscription,  that  Quirinius  probably  twice  held 
office  in  Syria,  yet,  as  it  was  known  that  Sentius 
Saturninus  was  governor  B.C.  9-7,  and  Quiuctilius 
Varus  at  least  li.c.  7-4,  it  was  argued  that  Quirinius' 
lirsl  term  of  otfioe  could  not  be  before  lit'.  0-1,  i.e. 
after  the  death  of  Herod,  (v.)  As  there  Wivs,  in 
any  case,  a  census  of  .Judrea  conducted  by  (^uir- 
iuius  after  its  annexation  by  the  Romans  in  .\.l).  (!, 
it  was  thought  that  St.  Luke  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  this,  and  antedated  it  (in  the 
(Jospel,  though  not  in  Ac  5^")  to  the  lifetime  of 
Herod. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  census  of  A. p.  6  is  Josephus  ;  nnd 
an  eminent  German  scholar,  I>r.  Tb.  Zabn,  put  forward  in 
1"»93  Uie  view  that  it  was  .Tosephus  who  was  al  fault  in  dating 
from  tlds  vear  an  event  which  really  foil  in  n.c.  4-;J  (  S'eitf  Kirch- 
ticfte  ZdUchyift,  pp.  68;i-t»54).  "This  bronpbt  tlic  data  more 
nearly,  tUoUKb  still  not  cntirelv,  into  agreement  with  St.  Luke. 
The  theory  need  not,  however,  be  more  fiilly  considered,  as  it  has 
not  met  witli  acceptance,  and  there  can  be  little  doiiljt  that  it 
seeks  a  solution  of  the  ditliculties  in  the  wrong  direction. 

There  was  one  little  expression  which  might 
have  given  pause  to  the  critics  of  St.  I^uke,  viz. 
his  careful  in.sertion  of  the  word  'first'  ('the  lirst 
eunihiiBiit  made  when  Q.  was  governor  of  Syria'). 
It  might  have  .shown  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
special  knowledge  which  would  not  permit  him  to 
confuse  the  earlier  census  with  that  of  .\.I).  0. 
And  yet  the  existence  of  the  earlier  census  re- 
mained without  confirmation,  nntil  it  siuldenly 
received  it  from  a  quarter  which  iniglit  have 
been  described  as  unexpected  if  experience  did  not 
show-  that  there  is  hardly  anything  that  may  not 
be  found  there — the  rubbish  heaps  of  papyras 
fragments  in  Egypt. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  year  when  Dr. 
Zalm  made  his  ingenious  bitt  unsucces.sful  attempt 
(180:!),  three  scholars,  one  English  and  two  German, 
made  the  discovery  that  periodical  enrolments 
(d7ro7pa0ai)  were  held  in  Egypt  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  that  they  came  round  in  a  fourteen- 
year  cycle.  The  proof  of  this  was  at  first  produced 
for  the  enrolments  of  A.D.  90,  104,  118,  132,  and 
onwards ;  but  in  rapid  succession  the  list  was 
carried  back  to  A.D.  76,  62,  and  20. 

This  gave  the  clue,  which  was  almost  at  once 
seized,  and  the  whole  problem  worked  out  afresh 
in  masterly  fashion  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  first 
in  two  articles  in  Exp.  181I7,  and  then  in  his 
volume.  Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  f  A  Sltidij 
in  the  CredibiUty  of  St.  Luke  (London,  1898).  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  detail  is 
absolutely  verified.  The  age  of  Augustus  as  com- 
liared  with  that  which  precedes  and  with  that 
which  follows  is  strangely  obscure,  and  the  authori- 
ties for  it  defective.  But  considering  this,  the 
sequence  of  argtnnent  which  Prof.  Ramsay  unfolds 
is  remarkably  clear  and  attractive,  (i.)  He  .shows 
it  to  be  very  probable  that  there  was  a  .series 
of  periodical  enrolments  initiated  by  Augustus  at 
the  time  when  he  first  received  the  tribunician 
power,  and  his  reign  formally  began  in  li.c.  23 
(this   is  the   official    date    usual    in    inscriptions, 


p.  140).  (ii.)  He  also  makes  it  probable  that 
this  w.as  part  of  a  deliberate  and  general  policy— 
that  the  census  -  takings  were  not  confined  i.i 
Egypt,  but  extended  to  other  part.s  of  the  emijirc, 
and  more  particularly  to  Syria.  Here,  too,  there 
was  a  temlency  to  periodic  recurrence,  though 
the  evidence  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  so 
complete  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  (iii.)  He  luus 
shown  that  Palestine  was  regarded  as  part  of 
the  '  Roman  world,'  i.e.  of  the  empire.  Though 
Herod  had  the  liberty  of  a  rex  socius,  the  Roman 
power  and  the  emperor's  will  were  always  .n  the 
background;  he  had  to  see  that  the  whole  ..ewish 
people  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor; 
lie  couUl  not  make  war  without  being  called  to 
account ;  he  could  not  determine  his  own  successor 
or  put  to  death  his  own  son  without  an  apjical  to 
Rome  ;  in  a  moment  of  anger  Augustus  threatened 
that  wherea.s  he  had  hitherto  treated  him  (lleroil) 
a-s  a  friend,  he  would  henceforth  treat  him  :is  a 
subject  (Jus.  Ant.  .\vi.  ix.  3).  It  was  therefore 
likely  enough  that  Herod  would  wish,  if  he  Wiis 
not  positively  ordered,  to  fall  in  with  the  imperial 
jiolicy  by  taking  a  cen.sus  of  his  people,  as  aiiidlicr 
subject  king  did  in  Cilicia  in  A.D.  3').  (iv.)  But 
although  Herod  held  a  census  at  the  instance  of 
Augustus,  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  his  whole 
character  ami  conduct  to  temper  it  to  .Jewish 
tastes  as  much  as  pos.sible  ;  and  he  would  do  this 
by  following  the  national  custom  of  numbering 
the  peo]>le  by  their  tribes  and  families.  This  was 
the  broad  distinction  between  this  enrolment  of 
Herod's  and  the  subsequent  censiLs  of  A.D.  (i  or  7. 
The  latter  was  carried  out  by  Roman  officiali;  and 
in  the  Roman  manner,  which  wa-s  the  real  cause  of 
the  offence  which  it  gave,  and  of  the  armed  resist- 
ance which  it  excited,  (v.)  Some  uncertainty  still 
hangs  over  the  mention  of  (iuiriniu.s.  Mommsen 
thought  that  he  was  the  acting  leijatus  of  Syr-a  iii 
li.c.  3-1.  Prof.  Ramsay  inclines  to  the  view  uliat 
he  held  an  extraordinary  command  by  the  side  of 
Varus  some  years  earlier,  as  Corbulo  did  by  t  In- 
side of  Ummidius  Quadratus,  and  Vespasian  by  th^ 
side  of  Mucianus.  Such  a  command  might  carry 
with  it  the  control  of  foreign  relations,  and  be  in- 
eluded  uiuler  the  title  -nyefidiv. 

V.  The  Meaniny  of  the  firr/in-Iiirth. — It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  since  there  arose  in  tiermany  (the 
date  was  1892)  a  rather  shari)  controversy  in  which 
many  leading  theologians  took  part  over  the  clause 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  'Conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  The  echoes  of 
that  controversy  reached  this  country,  and,  although 
not  much  -was  .said  in  public,  it  is  probable  that 
.some  imi)re.ssion  was  made  upon  public  opinion. 
This  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  publica- 
tion soon  afterwards  of  the  Sinai-Syriac  with  its 
peculiar  reading,  which  was  not  unnaturally  caught 
at  as  representing  a  more  ancient  and  trtier  text 
than  that  to  which  w-e  are  accustomed.  But  if 
what  has  been  written  in  the  preceding  sections 
has  been  followed,  it  will  have  been  .seen  that 
belw-een  that  time  and  the  present  (end  of  1898) 
there  has  been  a  steady  reaction.  The  eccentric 
reading  has  found  its  level.  As  it  stands,  it  cannot 
po.ssibiy  be  original ;  and  however  it  arose,  it 
cannot  really  affect  the  belief  of  the  C  i:rch.  as  it 
introduces  no  factor  w-hich  had  not  been  already 
allowed  for.  And  at  the  same  time  the  historical 
value  of  tlie  documents,  especially  Lk  1.  2,  has 
been  gradually  rising  in  the  estimation  of  scholars, 
until  the  climax  has  been  reached  in  the  recent 
treatise  of  Prof.  Ramsaj'.  Even  those  who  desire 
to  see  things  severely  as  they  are  must  feel  that 
the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Luke  are  full  of  small 
indications  of  authenticity,  that  they  are  really 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  Go.spel,  and  that  they 
form  no  exception  to  the  claiiu  made  at  the  outset 
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that  the  facts  recorded  have  been  derived  from 
'eye-witnesses  and  ministere  of  the  word.' 

Aloni.'  with  this  process  there  has  been  growing 
up  a  belter  and  fuller  pliilosophy  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Tliis  has  been  due  especially  to  some  of  the 
contributors  to  Lux  Mundi,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Canon  Gore's  Bamplon  Lectures  (1801)  and  Disser- 
tatiiins  (1805),  in  ]>r.  Moberly's  Lux  Mundi  essay, 
and  in  Mr.  Illinnworth's  Jiampton  Lectures  (1894) 
and  Dhiiiip  Immnnence  (18'.t8). 

To  those  who  regard  primitive  ideas  as  com- 
pounded of  nothing  but  idle  imagination,  ignor- 
ance, and  superstition,  the  evidence  in  folk-lore  of 
stories  of  supernatural  birth  (such  ius  are  collected 
in  .Mr.  Sidney  \\a.n\a.\\d'A  Leijend  of  Perseus,  vol.  i., 
1894)  seems  to  discredit  all  accounts  of  such  biith, 
even  the  Christian.  They  do  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider the  entire  difference  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Christian  tradition  was  promulgated 
from  those  which  surrounded  the  creations  of 
mythopoeic  fancy.  The  Christian  tradition  be- 
longs to  the  .sphere,  not  of  myth  but  of  history. 
It  is  enshrined  in  documents  near  in  date  to  the 
fact.s.  and  in  which  the  line  of  connexion  between 
the  record  and  the  fact  is  still  traceable. 

But,  apart  from  this,  if  we  believe  that  the 
course  of  human  ideas,  however  mixed  in  their 
character — as  all  human  things  are  mixed — is  yet 
part  of  a  single  development,  and  that  development 
presided  over  by  a  Providence  which  at  once  im- 
parts to  it  unity  and  prescribes  its  goal, — those  who 
believe  this  may  well  .see  in  the  fantastic  out- 
growth of  myth  and  legend  something  not  wholly 
undesigned  or  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Great 
Event  which  was  to  be,  but  rather  a  dim  unc^on- 
scious  preparation  for  that  Event,  a  groping 
towards  it  of  the  liuman  spirit,  a  prophetic  in- 
stinct gradually  moulding  the  forms  of  thought 
in  which  it  was  to  find  expression. 

And  it  we  a.sk  further  what  it  all  means, — why 
the  Son  of  Man  was  destined  to  have  this  excep- 
tional kind  of  birth,  the  answer  is,  becaiLse  His 
appearance  upon  earth — His  Incarnation,  as  we  call 
it — Wius  to  be  in  its  innermost  nature  exceptional ; 
He  was  to  live  and  move  amongst  men,  and  was 
to  be  made  in  all  points  like  His  brethren,  with  the 
one  difference  that  He  was  to  be^ — unlike  tliem — 
without  sin.  But  how  was  a  sinless  human  nature 
possible  ?  To  speak  of  a  sinless  human  nature  is 
to  speak  of  something  essentially  outside  the  con- 
tiiniity  of  the  species.  The  growth  of  self-conscious 
experience,  expressed  at  its  finest  and  best  in  the 
formuhe  of  .advancing  science,  has  emphasized  the 
strength  of  lieredily.  Each  generation  is  bound 
to  the  last  by  indissoluble  ties.  To  sever  the  bond, 
in  any  one  of  it.s  colligated  strands,  involves  a 
break  in  descent.  It  involves  the  introduction  of 
a  new  factor,  to  which  the  taint  of  sin  does  not 
attach.  If  like  produces  like,  the  element  of 
uidikencss  miust  come  from  that  to  which  it  has 
it.self  affinity.  Our  names  for  the  process  do  but 
largely  cover  our  ignorance,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  essential  truth  contained  in  the 
sirli)tural  ])hra.se,  "The  Holy  (ihost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee;  wherefore  also  that  which  is  to 
bi-  b'pni  shall  be  calleil  holy,  the  Son  of  God.' 

[The  most  important  literature  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  .section.] 

IV.  CoNCUI:DINO  Sl'KVKY:  TlIK  VEUDICT  OK 
HlSTOUV. 

A.  Christ  I.y  UlsroitY. — So  far  we  have  been 
Involved  in  the  .study  of  the  details  of  the  XAie  of 
Christ,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  (Jospels.  Hut 
the  Gospels  alone,  though  the  fragments  which 
they  have  ]>reserved  for  us  of  that  Eife  are  beyond 
all  price,  would  yet  convey  an  incomplete  idea  of 
the  total  impression  left  by  it  even  upon  contem- 


poraries, still  less  of  all  that  it  has  been  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Especially  would  this  be 
the  ca.se  if,  as  some  would  have  us  do,  we  were  to 
follow  the  linst  three  Go.spels  only,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  fourth.  To  that  point  we  shall  return  for  a 
moment  presently.  But  the  time  has  now  come  to 
enlarge  our  view,  to  look  back  upon  our  subject 
from  the  vantage-ground  which  we  occupy  at  the 
end  of  the  l!»lli  cent.,  and  to  endeavour  to  see  it  no 
longer  as  an  episode  affecting  a  small  portion  of  an 
'unimportant  branch  of  the  Semitic  peojiles,'  but 
as  it  enters  into  the  course  of  the  great  world- 
movement  of  the  centuries. 

If  we  wouhl  appreciate  this,  we  must  once  more 
go  back  to  the  Origins,  not  now  so  much  In  search 
of  details,  as  in  order,  if  possible,  to  catch  rather 
more  of  the  total  impression.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
attempt  to  interrogate  the  whole  of  history.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  may  be  enough  to  consider 
(1.)  the  net  result,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the 
portraiture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels;  (ii.)  the  im- 
Ijression  left  by  a  similar  reading  of  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistles ;  (iii.) 
the  testimony  borne  by  the  Early  Church,  both 
formulated  and  informal ;  (iv.)  the  ap))eal  that 
may  be  made  to  the  religious  experience  of 
Christians. 

The  la-st  of  these  heads  is  not  really  so  disparate 
as  it  may  seem  from  the  rest.  The  ultimate  object 
that  we  have  in  view  is  to  bring  home — or  to 
suggest  lines  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  bring 
home — what  Christ  really  v/as  and  is  to  the 
Individual  believer.  In  order  to  do  this  we  en- 
deavour to  collect  (1.)  what  He  was  to  those  among 
whom  He  moved  during  His  life  on  earth  ;  (ii.)  what 
He  was  to  His  disciples,  and  primarily  to  the 
apostles  after  His  departure  ;  (iii.)  what  the  still 
undivided  Church  apprehended  Him  as  being.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  real  antithesis, 
as  though  the  appeal  were  in  the  one  Citse  to 
history  and  In  the  other  to  experience.  For  our 
present  purpose  history  may  be  regarded  as  the 
collective  experience  of  the  past,  which  we  are 
seeking  to  put  into  line  with  the  individual  or 
collective  experience  of  the  pre.sent.  Our  historical 
survey,  so  far  as  it  goes,  simply  emboilies  so  many 
superimposed  .strata  of  experience. 

i.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels. — We  should  thus 
be  inclined  to  deprecate  the  attempts  which  are 
from  time  to  time  made  to  set  in  contrast  some  one 
or  other  branch  of  the  .appeal  that  we  are  making 
as  against  the  rest.  In  this  country  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  oiiposition  between  tlie  Christ  of  the 
(Synoptic)  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  '  Dogma  '  or 
of  the  Church.  And  in  (iermany  of  late  tiiere  has 
been  a  tendency  to  oppose  the  Christ  conceived 
and  preached  by  the  apostles  to  the  bingraphical 
Christ  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  experience  of  faith 
to  any  external  and  objective  standards.  (See 
especially  the  works  of  Kiihler  and  Herrmann  men- 
tioned below.) 

The  disparagement  of  the  Gospels  .^s  biographies 
seems  to  us,  so  far  as  it  goes, — and  neither  writer 
is  really  very  clear  on  the  subject, — to  rest  upon  a 
somewhat  undue  ilegree  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
critical  u.se  that  can  be  maile  of  the  tiospels.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all  that  is  iloubted  Is  really 
doubtful.  For  a  more  detailed  testing  of  the  his- 
torical character  of  the  Gos]K'Is  we  mttst  content 
ourselves  with  referring  to  the  previous  part  of 
this  article,  only  adiling  to  it  the  two  points  which 
will  be  more  appropriately  introduceil  .it  the  end 
of  the  next  section, — the  peculiar  kind  of  conllrma- 
tion  which  the  two  pictures  (the  evangelic  and  the 
apostolic)  KU|>ply  to  each  other,  the  difference 
l«'lween  them  showing  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Episiles  has  not  encroached  upon  the  historical 
truth  of   the  Gospels,  while  the  less  obvious  like- 
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ness  shows  that  they  are  in  strict  continuity.  We 
sliitll  alsii  have  to  state  once  more  in  that  context 
(uir  reasons  lur  beheviiig  tlie  fourth  Gospel  to  be 
nally  the  work  of  an  eye-witness. 

liul  the  ))oinl  tliat  concerns  us  most  at  the 
prisenl  nioiuent  is  that,  even  if  we  make  to  nega- 
tive criticism  larger  concessions  than  we  have 
any  rifiht  to  make,  there  will  still  remain  in  the 
tjospel  picture  ineffaceable  features  which  presup- 
pose anil  ilenianil  that  estimate  of  the  I'erson  of 
("lirist  which  we  can  alone  call  in  the  strict  sense 
Christian. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  central  pa,«sa<:e  Mt  U-s-as 
'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
lailen,  ami  I  will  iiive  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
li?;ht.'  Could  we  conceive  such  words  i)Ul  into  any 
other  lips,  even  the  loftiest  that  the  history  of 
mankind  has  produced  ?  They  are  full  of  delicate 
si-lf-iiortrailure.  They  present  to  us  a  character 
which  we  may  say  certainly  iras.  because  it  has 
been  so  described.  No  mere  artist  in  words  ever 
])ainted  such  a  canvas  without  a  living  model 
before  him.  The  portrait  is  of  One  who  is  '  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart.'  whose  yoke  is  easy  and  His 
burden  li^ht  ;  and  yet  He  speak.s  of  both  yoke  and 
burden  as  •  His'  in  tlie  sense  of  being  imposed  by 
Him  ;  He  invites  men  to  'come'  to  Him,  evidently 
with  a  deep  significance  read  into  the  phrase;  He 
addresses  His  invitation  to  weary  souls  wherever 
such  are  to  be  found ;  and  (climax  of  all !)  He 
promises  what  no  Alexander  or  Napoleon  ever 
dreamt  of  promising  to  his  followers,  that  He 
would  give  them  the  truly  supernatural  gift  of 
rest— the  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  inward  peace 
in  spite  of  the  friction  of  the  world;  that  all  this 
should  be  theirs  by  'coming'  to  Him. 

And  then  how  easy  is  it  to  group  round  such  a 
passage  a  multitude  of  others !  '  I  say  unto  you, 
Resist  not  him  that  is  evil :  but  whosoever  smiteth 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also ' 
(Mt  M9).  'The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister'  (Mk  K)-""!!).  'Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  ;  forbid  them  not : 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God'  (i6.  v.'<||). 
'Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lo.se  it:  and 
whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
gospel's  shall  save  it'  (Mk  8^^).  'The  Son  of  .Man 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lo.st '  (Ijk 
1!)".  comp.  the  three  parables  of  Lk  lo).  '  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
these  lea.st,  ye  did  it  unto  me'  (Mt  25'"). 

Sayings  like  these,  it  is  needless  to  add,  could  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  Through  all  of 
them  there  runs,  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the 
same  self-portraitures.  And  it  is  a  self-portraiture 
tlial  has  the  .same  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  hunuxn  side,  the  note  of  meekness  or 
lowhuess,  condescension  that  is  not  (though  it 
really  is!)  condescension  but  infinite  sympathy, 
patience,  tenderness  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
less  firmly  drawn,  for  all  the  lightness  and  restraint 
of  touch,  an  absolute  range  of  command  and 
authority ;  all  things  delivered  to  the  Son  in 
heaven  .and  on  earth  (cf.  Mt  ll^'  28"). 

That  which  we  hav(^  called  the  'human  side'  fills 
most  of  the  foreground  in  the  Gospels ;  the  other, 
the  transcendental  side,  is  somewhat  shaded  by  it ; 
and  we  can  see  that  it  was  deliberately  shaded, 
that  the  proportions  were  such  as  mainly  (though, 
as  we  shall  see.  not  entirely)  corresponded  to  the 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  divine  method  and 
order  of  presentation.  But  when  we  turn  from  the 
(lOspels  to  the  rest  of  the  NT  we  shall  fiud  these 
proportions  inverted. 

We  only  pause  upon  this  ^aOSpel  picture  a  mo- 


ment more  to  say  that,  apart  from  any  question  of 
criticism  of  documents  or  of  details  in  the  narrative, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
invention.  The  evangelists  themselves  were  too 
near  to  the  event-s  to  see  them  in  all  their  signifi- 
cance. They  set  down,  like  honest  men,  the  details 
one  after  another  as  they  were  told  them.  l!ut  it 
was  not  their  doing  that  these  details  work  iji 
together  to  a  singular  and  unsought  harmony. 

I.tT^:l:ATt■  RK. — Tlie  ftillcst  account  of  recent  dlwnsslons  iis  to 
ttie  n(lci|iiacy  and  tnislworthiness  of  the  prciteiitatlon  "I"  flirlst 
tn  the  (iospeN  will  tie  found  tn  the  tsecond  enlari;ed  edition  of 
Kaliler'f*  Ittrmn/eitannte  ItiKtitrUclie  JeitUH  uiul  drr  gfuchicht- 
lu-hr.  hihliHche  f'hrintlts,  Leijiziu,  ISUlV  Another  worli.  whtell 
\iiy»  the  stress  rallier  on  personid  experience  of  the  life  of  t'lirisl. 
arid  is  written  with  f;reat  earnestness  tVotn  that  noint  of  view, 
liut  seems  to  us  too  restricted  in  its  historical  basis,  is  lierr- 
iniinn's  Der  Vtrkehr  den  CArittlen  mit  O'olt,  ed.  'J,  ;*tultpirt, 
IbUJ  (Eng.  tr.  ISO.'i). 

ii.  Thf  Christ  of  the  Apostli'H. — In  passing  over 
from  the  (iospels  to  the  rest  of  the  XT  we  find 
ourselves  hampered  by  critical  questions.  What 
we  shiiiild  most  wish  to  ascertain  is  the  conception 
of  Christ  held  by  the  mass  of  the  first  disciples. 
And  to  some  extent  we  can  get  at  this ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  do  so,  it  is  nearly  always  indirectly.  The 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  tho.se  of 
the  leaders,  not  of  the  followers ;  and  many  even 
of  these  are  encumbered  with  (juestions  as  to  date 
and  origin.  Some  of  these  do  not  so  much  matter, 
because  in  .any  case  they  belong  to  the  end  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  the  ajioslolic  age.  The  one 
book  which  we  should  most  like  to  u,se  more  freely 
than  we  can  is  the  Acts,  the  earlier  chapters  of 
which  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  the  article 
in  this  Dictionary  in  estimating  highly. 

We  will,  however,  cut  the  knot  by  not  attempt- 
ing to  summarize  the  teaching  of  all  the  undisputed 
books,  but  by  taking  a  single  tyjiical  exanqile  of 
manageable  coiiipa.ss,  the  first  extant  NT  writing, 
1  Thessalonians,  written  probably  about  .\,li.  ol  — 
in  any  case  not  later  than  63,  or  within  the  first 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Ascension. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  with  the  more  extreme  critics, 
that  ft  thick  curtain  falls  over  the  Cliiircli  after  this  event.  The 
curt.ain  is  lifted,  and  what  do  we  iind  ?  We  turn  to  the  openinu 
verse  of  the  Ep.  (emended  readini:).  ^t.  Paul  and  his  companions 
irive  solemn  i^reetiiij^  to  the  *  (.'hurch  of  the  Tliess.  (which  is)  iu 
Liod  the  Father  and  the  Lord  .lesus  t'hrlst.'  An  elaborate  pro- 
cess of  retiexion,  almost  a  system  of  theology,  lies  behind  those 
lamiiiar  terms.  Kir-t  we  note  tliat  the  liuinan  iianie  '.Jesus'  is 
closely  associated  \;'ith  the  title  '(."hrist'  or  '.Messiah,'  which  in 
the  (iospels  hud  been  claimed  with  such  quiet  reticence  and 
unobtrusiveness.  From  this  time  onwards  the  two  names  are 
ultnoBt  inseparable,  or  the  second  supersciles  the  lirst :  in  ottier 
words,  .lesu.s  is  hardly  ever  thought  of  apart  from  His  iii^rh 
Messianic  dipnity.  This  etFect  is  pressed  home  by  the  further 
title  'Lord'  (Kiipios).  The  disciples  liad  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  their  Master  as  'Lord'  during  His  lifetime,  in  a 
sense  not  very  ditferent  from  that  iu  which  any  KabbI  might 
be  addressed  "by  his  pupils  (.Jn  l:ii3f.j_  ij„t  that  sense  Is  no 
longer  adeciuale ;  the  word  has  been  lllled  with  a  deeper 
meaning.  'I'hat  '.lesus  is  Lord'  has  become  the  distinctive 
confession  of  Christians  (1  Co  12^  I'.o  in"),  where  'Lord'  cer- 
tainlv  =  ' the  exalted  Lord'  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
(cf.  Ac  •-'"••). 

What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  glorified  .lesus  is,  as  it 
were,  bracketed  with  '  God  the  Father.'  Let  us  think  what  this 
would  mean  to  a  strict  Jewish  inonotheist ;  yet  St.  Paul 
evidently  holds  the  iuxtaposition,  not  as  something  to  wliich 
he  is  tentatively  feeling  his  way,  but  as  a  fundamental  axiom 
of  faith.  In  the  appellation  'Father'  we  have  already  the  lirst 
beginning— may  we  not  say  the  first  decisive  step,  which 
potentially  contains  the  rest  *— of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  tliG 
Trinity.  .And  we  observe,  further,  tliat  the  Thessalonian  Church 
is  said  to  have  its  being  '  hi  Christ '  as  well  as  *  in  God.'  Thia 
Is  a  characteristic  touch  of  Pauline  mysticism.  The  striking 
thing  aliout  it  is  that  in  this,  too,  the  Son  already  holds  a  place 
beside  the  Father  (cf  'J"  4'«). 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Ep.  (1  Th  .■>*')  in  which  there 
Is  the  same  intimate  combination  of  'our  God  and  Father'  and 
*  our  L<tr<I  -iesiis.'  Here  the  context  is  not  exactly  mystical,  but 
the  two  names  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  divine  pre- 
rogative of  ordering  event.s.  The  apostle  prays  that  (Jod  and 
Christ  will  together  'direct'  (KaTtvBvfai,  'make  straight  and 
unimpeded  ')  his  way  to  them  (the  Thessalonians). 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  Holy  Siiirit  is  In  a  similar  manner 
implicated  iii  divine  action  d'^. «  4^  6'^'),  though  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Spirit  Is  spoken  of  distinctly  as  a  Person. 
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Tbe  historical  events  or  the  life  of  Christ  urc  hardly  alluded 
to,  except  lIlA  death  and  resurrection  C!'"4".V).  In  the  last 
of  these  verses  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  '  for  us ' ;  and  in  the 
preceding?  verse  'salvation.'  which  is  conlrastetl  with  'death,'  is 
^aid  to  come  'throu^'h'  lliui.  In  P"  He  is  also  spoken  of  as 
delivering  t'hrlsthius  'from  the  wrath  to  come.*  It  is  assumed 
that  Christ  is  In  heaven,  from  whence  lie  is  expected  to  come 
asrain  with  linoresslve  nianifestations  of  power  (1»0  4'"-;  of.  also 
the  frei|Uent  ulliisiuns  to  ^  napovtria  Tou  Kuptou). 

The  Second  t'uminj;  is  the  only  iiolnt  on  which  the  Ep.  can  be 
said  ti»  contain  direct  and  formal  tcacliinu'.  The  other  points 
mentioned  are  all  assumed  as  something  already  known,  not  as 
imparted  for  the  first  time. 

Not  only  ina,v  we  say  that  they  are  known,  but  It  is  also  fair 
to  infer  that  tiiey  are  unillspute<l.  There  Is  a  hint  of  contro- 
versy with  llie  unbelieving  .lews,  but  no  hint  of  controversy 
with  the  .ludiean  Churches,  which  stand  In  the  same  relation  to 
fhrist  (^»*-'«).  This  is  Important;  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
tile  other  Kpistles.  which  show  Just  Iniw  far  the  disputed  ground 
between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  extended.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  shar[i  debate  about  the  terms  on  which  Gentiles 
sh<»uld  be  admittetl.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  debate  as  to  the 
estimate  of  the  I*crson  of  Christ, 

We  have  referred  to  the  Pauline  mysticism 
and  to  the  liint.'i,  .slight  but  si,i;iiificaiit,  of  what  is 
known  a.s  the  doclrine  of  the  Atoiieinent.  It  is 
dear  that  St.  Paul  ascribed  to  Chri.st  not  only 
tlivinc  attributes  but  divine  activities — activities  in 
the  supersensual  sphere,  what  he  elsewhere  calls 
'heavenly  places'  (t4  iKovpdvta).  We  know  hnw 
these  activities  are  enlarged  upon  in  Kpp.  to  Co. 
(jal,  and  Ho.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrons;  to 
suppose  that  all  Christians,  or  indeed  any  great 
number,  had  an  intelligent  gnusp  of  these  '  mys- 
teries'  ;  but  we  can  .see  front  the  Kp.  to  lie,  1  1', 
Kpp.  .In,  and  ]{ev,  that  conceptions  quite  as 
traii.scendental  had  a  wide  diffusion.  And  a  verse 
like  2  ('o  l:j'*  shows  that  there  inusi  have  been 
large  tracts  of  important  teaching  which  are  im- 
perfectly represented  in  our  extant  documents. 
When  we  consider  how  occasional  these  documents 
are  in  their  origin,  the  wonder  is  not  that  they 
have  conveyed  to  us  so  little  of  the  apostolic 
teaching,  but  that  they  have  conveyed  so  much. 

The  summary  impression  ihat  we  receive  is 
indeed  that  the  revolution  fureshadowed  at  the 
eiul  of  the  last  section  has  been  accomplished. 
The  historical  facts  of  the  Lord's  life  were  not 
neglected  ;  for  Gospels  were  being  written,  of 
which  those  which  we  now  possess  are  only  sur- 
viving specimens.  Hut  in  the  whole  epistolary 
literature  of  NT  they  have  receded  very  much  into 
the  background,  as  compared  with  those  transcen- 
ilental  conceptions  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  to  which  the  Gospels  pointed  forward,  but 
which  (with  one  exception)  they  did  not  directly 
expound. 

No  doubt  this  was  in  the  main  only  what  was 
to  be  expected.  The  narrative  of  the  Gospels 
goes  back  to  the  period  before  the  Uesurrection  ; 
the  ejiistolary  literature  dates  altogether  after 
it.  .Siill  it  is  remaikable  how  we  seem  to  be 
plunged  all  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  developed 
theology.  Nor  is  the  wonder  les.seiied.  it  is  rather 
increased,  when  we  remark  that  this  theology  is 
only  in  part  set  before  us  deliberately  as  teaching. 
The  fact  that  it  is  more  often  i)resuppo.sed  shows 
how  ileep  a  hold  it  must  have  taken  alike  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  readers. 

Impressive  contr:ists  are  sometimes  drawn  {e.tj. 
at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Hatch's  Ilihliirl  Lerlun) 
between  the  Sermon  on  the  .Mount  and  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  and  the  contra.st  certainly  is  there.  Hut 
it  goes  back  far  beyond  the  ])eriod  of  the  Arian 
controversy.  It  is  hardly  less  marked  between  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ami  the  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  the  names  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  And  yei  these  writings  are  practically 
contemporary  with  the  comiiosition  of  the  Go.spels. 
The  two  streams,  of  hist4irical  narrative  on  the 
one  hand  ami  theological  inference  on  the  other, 
really  run  side  by  side.  They  do  not  exclude  but 
rather  supplement,  and  indeed  critically  conllrm, 


each  oilier.  For  if  the  Gospels  had  been  really 
not  genuine  histories  of  the  words  and  acts  of 
Christ,  but  coloured  products  of  the  age  succeeding 
Ills  death,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  have 
reflected  the  characteristic  attitude  of  that  age  far 
more  than  they  do.  They  do  not  retlect  it,  but 
they  do  account  for  it  by  tlio.se  delicate  liints  and 
subtly  inwoven  intimations  that  He  who  called 
Himself  so  persistently  Sou  of  Man  was  also  Son 
of  God. 

The  one  Gospel  which  bridges  the  gap  more 
unmistakably  than  the  others  is  the  Fourth. 
And  the  reason  is  obvious,  if  St.  John  was  its 
author.  He  had  a  foot  in  both  worlds.  As  the 
di.sciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  he  vividly  remembered 
His  incomings  and  outgoings.  And  in  the  same 
capacity,  as  a  disciple  who  was  also  an  apostle,  it 
fell  to  him  to  build  up  that  theology  which  was 
the  tleliberate  expression  of  what  Jesus  was  to 
His  Church,  not  in  a  .section  only  of  His  being, 
the  short  three  years  which  He  had  spent  among 
His  followers,  but  in  His  being  as  He  had  revealed 
it  to  them  as  a  whole.  It  is  ditticult  to  think  of 
either  function  as  merely  a-ssumed  by  the  writer  at 
second-hand,  (in  the  contrary,  we  acquire  a  fresh 
understanding  of  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  his 
words  when  we  think  of  these  as  springing  from 
direct  iiensonal  contact  with  Christ,  and  intense 
personal  conviction  of  what  Chri.st  really  wa-s,  not 
to  himself  only,  but  to  the  world.  In  this  respect 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  unique  :  and  the  very  ex- 
pansion which  it  gives  of  the  divine  claims  of 
(^hrist  prepares  us  more  completely  than  the  other 
Gospels  alone  might  have  done  for  the  transition 
from  them  to  the  Epistles. 

It  is  an  especial  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  ouote,  in  support  ol 
this  view  of  the  tlrst-hand  ciiaracter  of  the  Vourta  'Jospel,  L>r. 
Loofs  In  rni,'  iv.  '2V. 

iii.  The  Christ  of  the  Undivided  Church.— Vor 
the  purpose  which  we  have  before  us  we  must 
examine  the  evidence  of  the  Undivided  Church  on 
three  distinct  jioints.  («)  What  was  the  estimate 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles?  (b)  Are  there 
any  traces  of  a  tradition  ilitTerent  from  this? 
(c)  What  is  the  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
creeds  and  conciliar  decisions  ? 

(a)  On  the  first  bead  we  may  .say  broadly  that 
the  ma.ss  of  Christian  opinion  was  iii  strict  con- 
tinuity with  the  NT,  rarely  (as  we  might  expect) 
rising  to  an  apprehension  of  its  heights  and  depths, 
aiiii  keeping  rather  at  the  average  level,  but 
steadily  loyal  in  intention,  and  showing  no  signs  of 
recalcitrance. 

Ignatius  of  Antloch  has  the  strongest  grip  of  distinctive 
features  of  NT  teaching  ^  v'lrgin- Birth,  pre-exlsleiice.  Incarna- 
tion, Logos,  'i'rhdtarinn  langiuLge).  Clemens  Kotiianus.  though 
much  less  theological,  also  has  pre-exlstence  and  a  cl»'arly 
implied  Trinity  ilvlil.  'i).  In  the  former  point  Harnaba.s  anil 
Hennas  agree,  though  the  latter  shows  some  confusion,  not 
uncommon  at  Ibis  ilate.  between  Son  and  Spirit.  .Vnd  then  we 
have  the  olM-ning  words  of  'i  Clement  which  exactly  dcseriti« 
the  general  temper.  '  Hrethreti.  we  ought  so  to  think  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  of  Itixl.  as  of  the  .lodge  i>f  <(ulck  and  dead.' 

These,  with  IVdycarp  and  .Vrlsthles.  who  atlopt  a  sludlar  toru-. 
are  the  writers.  And  then,  when  we  look  for  evidence  as  to 
nopular  fwllng  anil  jimcllce,  we  have  the  wide  prevaii'ni-e  of 
haptism  In  the  ThriM-told  Name  (/>i*/./r/i/  ami  •luslin),  and  the 
livmns  sung  *  to  Christ  as  IomI  '  (Pliny.  Ay*,  int  Tritjitit.  ,\cvl.  ; 
c^  Kns.  II K\.  xxvlil.  .%!.  It  Is  clear  thai  pnixer  was  L't-nerallv 
olTcrisI  to  Christ.  Orlgen's  ob|i.<'llon  t.i  this  was  a  Ibeologlciil 
retlnement,  as  he  held  Ihat  the  priiper  formula  was  *v\afnij7tly 
T.p  8cu  iid  .\.    1.  (</e  Or.il.  l.'M. 

The  gnmp  of  .\i>o|oglsls  which  stands  out  so  rlearly  In  Uio 
middle  of  the  'Jnil  century  is  chanicterl7«Ml  chiefly  bv'the  use 
that  Is  nuule  i>f  the  Logos'  iloctHnc  which  was  Id'entltled  witli 
the  Logos  of  philosophy.  Wilh  them  begins  a  more  active 
splrll  of  n'tlexlon  and  speculation.  The  relation  of  tbe  Son  to 
the  Katlicr.  and  Indeisl  the  whole  pr<d>lem  of  unity  anrl  dlstlnc- 
tiiins  in  the  (}<Hlheatl  (.lusiln  and  .Vtbeiiagorast,  Is'  tM>gli)tilng  to 
1m'  keenly  canvassed.  .\nd  at  the  same  lime  it  Is  clear  that  the 
■luestlon  of  wh.'tt  Mere  afterwanls  callett  the  '  Two  Natures  '  was 
causing  much  perplexity.  It  was  this  illITlcully  which  really 
lies  U'ldnd  the  exiicrimerits  of  tfiuisticlsm.     When  we  eomc  t'o 
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tht' latlcr  luilf  ;iiul  last  «(unrter  of  the  ft-ntiiry.  «illi  Uw  theo- 
Itiu'iuns  i»f  Aslft  Miimr,  Irt'niuii!),  and  Cleiiu'ril  of  AU'xaridrifi,  the 
fi«iin«Iathins  have  bei-ii  lalU  of  a  thrii^tlan  theohi^ry.  which 
aln-ady  bears  the  stain|>  that  martts  it  throiiirhout  MiccftHllnc 
rt-nturleR,  viz.  that  it  is  not  frut-  speculation,  but  retlexion  ui»on 
tttiUt  given  by  thi-  Uibte. 

(6)  It  was  natural,  and  could  not  well  have  been 
otlierwise.  that  there  was  in  this  reflexion  at 
lirst  a  considerable  tentative  element.  There  was 
no  break,  and  no  conscious  diver^jence  between  it 
and  the  canonical  writings.  But  are  there  no 
sii;ns  (tf  such  <Iiveri;ence  ?  Are  there  no  sipis  of  a 
tradition  diftVrinp;  from  that  embodiment  in  these 
writin^^s  V  I'erhaps  we  ought  to  say  tliat  there 
are. 

The  Gnostics  bogan  by  inventing  traditions  of  their  own.  but 
they  soon  fell  into  the  groove,  and  professed  to  base  their  views 
like  the  rest  on  the  canonical  Scripture?.  A  cons|»lcuous 
example  of  this  is  lleracleon's  coiiiinentary  on  St.  John.  But 
in  these  circles  tliere  was  what  we  might  call  recalcitrance,  as 
when  iVrintlms  and  t'arpoerates  rejecte<l  the  Vlrgln-Hirth  as 
impossible  (Iren.  tti/r.  //<r>:  i.  xxvl.  1,  xxv.  1).  The  Gnostics, 
however,  are  outside  the  true  development  of  Christianity,  and 
their  systems  had  a  ditfercnt  origin. 

In  closer  contact  with  (.'hrlsiianlty  proper  are  the  heretical 
Ebloniles.  For  them  a  better  claim  might  be  made  out  to 
represent  a  real  divergence  of  tradition.  It  Is  possible  that 
their  (leniai  of  the  Vlririn-Hirth  was  derived  front  the  state  of 
things  when  the  canonical  narratives  had  not  yet  obtained  any 
wide  circulation.  And  yet  we  sliould  have  to' pass  U|Kin  these 
Kbioniles  a  verdict  similar  to  that  already  passi-d  upon  tlie 
(f  nostics.  They  were  really  Jews  imperfectly  C"hristianize<l.  If 
they  regarded  Christ  as  li/iAb?  dv9piuTro^,  it  was  doubtless  because 
the  Jews  did  not  expect  their  Messiah  to  have  any  other  origin. 
This  is  a  different  thing  from,  though  it  may  have  some  subonli- 
nato  connexion  with,  the  views  (e.{/.)of  Paiil  of  Samosata,  whose 
dirticulty  was  caused  by  the  union  of  the  two  natures.  The 
human  nature  ho  regarded  as  having  an  ordinary  human  birth, 
though  It  came  to  be  united  to  the  Divine  L<)g08.' 

A  like  account  would  hold  goi>d  of  Tlieodotus  of  Ryzantiuni 
and  the  Kationalists  described  in  Eus.  HE  y.  xxviii.'  .\t  last 
the  rea<ler  may  think  that  he  is  upon  the  track  of  a  genuine 
nationalism  ;  but  this  did  not  go  very  deep.  It  was  consi^tent 
with  belief  In  the  Virgin-Birth  and  in  the  Resurrection 
(Hippniytus.  lief.  I/ivr.  vii.  •.\h)\  in  fact  It  probably  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  dry  literal  exegesis. 

The  Clem^utine  //mnilies  point  out  that  Christ  did  not  call 
lliiiisclf 'God,'  but  the  "Son  of  God.'  and  they  emphasize  this 
(li,-tinciion  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Arlans 
ixvi.  I'),  1*)).  When  we  have  said  this,  we  shall  have  touched  (it 
is  believed)  on  all  the  main  types  of  what  might  be  thought  to 
be  a  denial  of  Christ's  full  Godhead. 

The  more  pressing  danger  of  primitive  Christianity  lay  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Loyalty  to  Christ  was  so  strong  tliat  the 
simpler  sort  of  Christians  were  apt  to  look  upon  the  humanity 
as  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity.  This  is  the  true  account  of  the 
early  prevalence  of  Docelism  (which  made  the  deity  of  Christ 
real,  the  humanity  phantasmal  or  unreal),  and  of  the  later 
prL'valence  of  what  is  known  to  students  as  .Modalistlc  Monarch- 
ianism.  and  to  the  general  reader  as  Sabellianism  (the  doctrine 
that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  were  not  distinct  IVrsons  in  the 
Godhead,  but  modes  or  aspects  of  the  One  God).  The  answer  of 
N'oetus  was  tvpical  of  the  frame  of  mind  that  gave  rise  to  this, 
*  What  harm  do  I  do  in  glorifying  Christ  ?  '  (Hippol.  c.  Xoei.  1)  : 
it  seemed  mt-ritorious  to  identify  Christ  with  God.  Both  these 
tendencies  were  far  stronger  and  more  widely  spread  than 
anything  that  savoured  of  Rationalism.  Docelism  entered 
largely  into  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts,  which  were  very 
popular;  and  both  Ter'lullian  (Prax.  1,8) and  Ilippolytus  {l£e/. 
I/trr.  ix.  r».  tifyttTTO':  aytuv)  imply  that  the  struggle  against 
Monarchianisra  was  severe. 

It  is  evident  from  this  to  which  side  the  scales 
inclined.  The  traces  of  anything  like  nationalism 
in  the  modern  sense  are  extremely  few  and  slight. 
For  the  most  part,  what  looks  like  it  is  not  pure 
Hationali.sm  (or  lluraanitarianism)  at  all.  More 
formidable  was  the  excess  of  zeal  which  exalted 
the  divine  in  Christ  at  the  expense  of  the  human. 
Hut  the  main  body  of  the  Church  held  an  even  way 
between  both  extremes, — held  it  at  least  in  inten- 
tion, though  there  were  no  doubt  a  certain  number 
of  unsuccessful  experiments  in  the  construction  of 
reasoned  theory. 

(c)  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  early  centuries 
there  should  be  a  great  amount  of  tentative  think- 
ing. But  little  by  little  this  was  sifted  out ;  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent,  the  ancient  Church 
had  practically  made  up  its  mind.  It  forniulated 
its  belief,  perhaps  almost  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  Chalcedonian  definition  (5po5  rijs  4v  Xa\KTjd6vi 
TfTdpTTjff  <rvv65ov)  of  the  year  451  (which  counts  as 


Kcumt'uical,  though  the  only  Westerns  prfst-nt 
were  the  two  legates  of  Pope  Leo  and  two  fugitive 
l)islio|)s  from  Africa),  and  in  the  Quicumque  vnlt,  a 
liturgical  creed  composed  in  Southern  Gaul  (prob- 
ably  at,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  school  of  Leri- 
num),  which  came  to  be  generally  accepted  in  the 
West. 

This  creed  and  the  deflnltlons  of  Chalcedon  represent  the  end 
of  the  process ;  the  beginning  1*  marked  by  the  creed  known  as 
the  Apostles'.  Crltlcl>ni  has  of  late  been  active  upon  this  creed 
as  well  as  upon  the  so-called  JS'icene  and  Athanaslan,  with  a 
result  which  tends.  It  may  be  generally  said,  to  heighten  the 
value  of  all  throe.  The  date  of  the  Api)siles'  Creed  (In  Its  oldest 
and  shortest  f*»rni)  has  been  reduced  within  the  limits  a.d.  HHW 
l.'iO;  Kattenbusch,  the  author  of  the  most  elaborate  monograph 
on  the  subject,  leans  to  the  beginning  of  that  period,  Ilurnack  to 
the  end.  It  is  agreed  that  It  was  in  the  flrst  instance  the  local 
baptismal  cree^l  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  It  was  the 
parent  of  all  the  leading  provincial  creeds  of  the  West.  The 
principal  open  question  at  the  present  moment  (isyu  in.)  Is  as  to 
Its  relation  to  the  Eastern  creeds.  Kattenbu.sch  and  Ilarnack 
both  think  that  It  was  carried  to  the  East  in  the  time  of 
Aurelian  (c/nv/  27(0.  and  that  It  became  the  parent  of  a  number 
of  Eastern  creeds.  Including  that  which  we  know  as  the  Nicene ; 
but  this  Is  cruijccturc.  Ilarnack  thinks  that  the  Roman  creed 
coalesced  with  tloatlng  formulte,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Kei'ijgmatii,  already  circulating  In  the  East.  But  these  also  are 
more  or  loss  hypothetical.  And  the  question  is  whether  tha 
Eastern  creeds,  which  resemble  the  Roman,  were  not  rather 
olTshoots,  parallel  to  It,  of  a  single  primitive  creed,  perhaps 
originating  In  .\sia  Minor.  This  is  substantially  the  view  of 
Dr.  I.oofs.  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  it  Is  that  character- 
istic features  of  the  Eastern  type  of  creed  already  appear  in 
Irena-us  and  in  less  degree  in  .Instin.  Ilarnack  wouhl  explain 
these  features  as  due  to  his  Kerijgitntta  ;  and  t^om  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  doctrine  the  dilferenco  is  not  very  great, 
because  the  Kery'gmata  were  in  any  case  In  harmony  with  the 
creed. 

It  would  be  ditlicult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  existence 
of  this  Ijxed  traditional  standard  of  teaching  at  so  earlv  a  date. 
It  was  the  rallying  and  steadying  centre  of  Catholic  Chrfstianity, 
which  kept  it  straight  in  the  midst  of  Gnostic  extravagances  and 
among  the  perils  of  philosophical  speculation.  Our  so-called 
Nicene  Creed  is  onlv  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  one  of  its  more  florid 
Oriental  forms,  with  clauses  engrafted  Into  it  to  meet  the  lislne 
heresies  of  Arius  and  Macedi>nius  ;  while  the  Chalcedonian  for- 
mula and  the  i^uicumtjue  take  further  account  of  the  contro- 
versies connected  with  the  names  of  ApoUinaris,  Nestorius,  and 
Kutyches. 

The  decisions  in  question  were  thus  the  outcome 
of  a  long  evolution,  every  step  in  which  was  keenly 
debated  by  minds  of  in-eat  acumen  and  power, 
really  far  better  equipped  for  such  discussions  than 
the  average  Anglo-American  mind  of  to-day.  If 
we  can  see  that  their  premises  were  often  erroneous 
(especially  in  such  matters  as  the  exegesis  of  the 
(_)T).  we  can  also  see  that  they  possessed  extra- 
ordinary fertility  and  subtlety  in  the  handling  of 
metaphysical  problems.  The  disparaging  estimates 
of  the  Fathers,  which  are  often  heard  and  seen  in 
print,  are  very  largely  based  upon  the  most  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  their  writings.  There  are 
many  things  in  these  which  may  provoke  a  smile, 
but  as  a  whole  they  certainly  will  not  do  so  in  any 
really  open  mind.  There  exists  at  the  present  time 
in  Germany  a  movement,  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  author  Albrecht  Kitschl  (1822-1889).  directed 
against  metaphysics  in  theology  generally.  No 
doubt  Ritschl  also  was  a  thinker  and  writer  of 
great  ability ;  and  the  stress  that  he  lays  upon 
religious  experience  is  by  no  means  without  justi- 
fication. But  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the 
negative  side  of  his  argument  is  equally  valid,  ot 
that  metaphysics  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with. 
And  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  we  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  these  ancient  decisions. 
Ever)'  word  in  them  represents  a  battle,  or  suc- 
cession of  battles,  in  which  the  combatants  were, 
many  of  them,  giants. 

LiTERATTRE.— The  subject  of  this  section  brings  np  the  whole 
history  of  '(.'hristology,*  which  may  be  studied  in  well-known 
works  of  Baur.  Dorner.  and  Thomasius,  or  in  JIarnack's  JfiMtory 
of  Dogma.  There  Is  an  excellent  survey  by  Loofs  in  PliE^  iv. 
16  tf..  art.  'Christolofrle.  Kirchenlehre.'  marked  by  much  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  research.  In  EngUsh  may  be  mentioned 
<Jore,  Bamptou  Lectures  (ISitl);  Fatrbairn,  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology  ^i^^Z)\  K.  L.  Ottley,  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
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'I'll.'  luUT  |.hJ^^^'•^  of  Ihf  critical  (iiscil^sltuis  on  tlit-  cri-nls  ftro 
set  turtti  ill  Kattenbiisch.  Oan  Ajtofl.  .Si/;/f/y«/ (Leipztir,  l'^'J4. 
l-^y^.  iinliiiistiod);  lliirnack's  nrt.  *  Ai)Ost.  Svmb.'  in  I'RK^  i. 
741  ir.  (tills  ts  the  uiitlior's  most  complete  iiTi<i  latest  ntleraiice ; 
the  Kiitf.  reaiier  may  consult  Hint,  nf  Dogniu,  i.  IRT  II'.),  aud 
an  Iniportjitit  art.  Iiy  Loofs  in  <ifit(.  i/tl,  Anzeigen,  l!jUr>. 

For  HItHclirs  attitude  it  may  lie  enout,'li  to  refer  to  his  tract. 
TlintloQie  H.  Mrttijtfti/hik,  Btiiin,  1>>1.  We  had  an  Kuu'lish 
version  of  tlie  opposition  to  meluphvsics  In  the  writings  of 
.Matthew  Arnolil. 

iv.  Tlif  Christ  of  Personal  Experience. — In  the 
case  of  Kitschl  the  relifjioiis  experience  of  the 
individual  or  of  coinniuiiitie.s  i.s  diitrtly  pitted 
aiiainst  inetapliysics  a.s  the  criterion  of  tlieolojjical 
trutli.  But  apart  from  pliilos(>|)liical  theory  it 
i.s  the  criterion  winch  i.s  practically  applied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  plain  men — we  will  not  say 
in  search  of  a  crecil,  Inil  in  support  of  the  creed 
which  they  have  found  <n'  inherited.  And  there 
is  an  iminen.se  volume  of  evidence  derived  from 
this  source  in  cormboralion  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  what  amounts  to  the  same  tanis, 
the  Christian  estimate  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
The  sinf;ular  attraction  of  this  IVrson,  the  sen.se 
of  what  Christ  has  done,  not  only  for  mankind  at 
lars^e  but  lor  the  individual  believer,  the  sense  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  Mini,  have  been 
.so  overpowering  as  to  sweep  away  all  need  for 
other  kinds  of  evidence.  They  create  a  passionate 
conviction  that  the  religion  which  has  had  these 
effects  cannot  be  wrong  in  its  fundamental  doctrine, 
the  pivot  of  the  whole. 

Tliis  pereonal  experience  operates  in  two  ways. 
It  makes  the  individual  believer  cling  to  his  belief 
in  spite  of  all  the  objection.s  that  can  be  brought 
against  it.  lUtt  it  also  possesses  a  formative  power 
which  so  fashions  men  in  the  likeness  of  IMirist, 
that  they  in  turn  become  a  standing  witness  to 
those  who  have  not  come  under  the  same  mtlnence. 
St.  Paul  exi)re.sses  this  by  a  forcible  metaphor  when 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  in  travail  fur  his  lialatian 
converts  'until  Christ  be  formed'  in  them,  as  the 
embryo  is  fornu-d  iu  the  womb  ((Jal  4'').  The 
image  thus  formeil  shines  through  the  man,  like  a 
light  through  gla.ss,  and  so  He  who  came  to  be  the 
Light  of  the  world  has  llis  radiance  transmitted 
downwards  through  the  centuries  and  outwards 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

This  that  we  siieak  of  is,  of  course,  matter  of 
common  knowledge  and  of  everyday  experience. 
The  note  of  the  true  Christian  cannot  help  being 
seen  wherever  there  is  genuine  Christianity.  It  is, 
however,  an  inestimable  advantage  that  the  iirocess 
should  have  found  expression  in  such  classics  of 
llteialure  as  the  Confessinns  of  St.  Aiiijustine  and 
the  JJi'  Jinildtioni'.  In  these  it  can  not  only  be 
seen  but  studied. 

H.  T//K  J'Hi!S(iy  or  C'linisT. — It  is  necessai-y 
that  this  article  should  be  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  clo.se  may  .seem  rather  abrupt.  And  yet 
the  design  which  the  writer  .set  before  himself  is 
very  nearly  accomplished.  It  will  be  his  duty  at 
a  later  dale  to  return  to  his  subject  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale ;  and  for  the  present  he  would  con- 
clude, not  so  much  by  stating  results  as  by  .stating 
prolilcuis. 

i.  The  I'rnhlem  as  it  stands. — We  have  seen 
that  there  are  four  different  ways  of  attempting 
to  grasp  what  we  can  of  the  signilicance  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Towards  these  four  ways  the 
attitude  of  different  minds  will  be  different.  Kor 
some  the  decisions  of  the  Undivided  Church  will 
be  absolutely  autlioritalive  and  tinal.  They  will 
not  seek  to  go  either  behind  them  or  beyond  them. 
Olhei-s  will  set  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the 
(iospel  picture  against  the  more  iransceiulental 
and  nietaphy.sical  conceptions  of  the  age  that 
followed.  To  others,  again,  the  iiiclure  traced  in 
the  Gospels  will  seem  meagre  ami  uncertain  by 
the  side   of   the   exalted   Christ   preached    by   the 


apostles.*  Vet  otiiei-s  will  take  relu;_'c  in  the 
appeal  to  individual  experience,  which  will  seem 
to  give  a  more  immediate  hold  on  Christ  and  to 
avoid  the  necessity  and  perplexities  of  criticism. 
Uthers,  still  more  radical  in  their  procedure,  will 
begin  with  the  a.ssumptioii  that  Christ  was  only 
man,  and  will  treat  all  the  .subsequent  development 
as  rellecting  the  i;rowth  of  the  delusion  by  which 
He  came  to  be  regarded  as  God. 

This  last  is  a  drastic  method  of  levelling  down 
the  indications  of  the  divine  in  history,  against 
which  human  nature  protests  and  will  continue  to 
protest.  But,  short  of  this,  the  other  milder  alter- 
natives seem  to  us  to  put  asunder  what  ought 
rather  to  be  combined.  They  seem  to  us  to  pro- 
pound antitheses,  where  they  ought  rather  to  find 
liarmony.  As  the  pha,ses  in  question,  distinctly 
as  they  stand  out  from  each  other,  are  so  many 
pha.ses  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  they  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Christianity 
which  they  have  in  common. 

They  ought  to  contribute  to  it,  and  we  believe 
that  they  do  contribute  to  it.  There  is,  however, 
room  still  left  for  closer  study,  especially  of  the 
tran.iitiiDis.  We  have  been  .so  much  in  the  habit 
of  studying  the  (Jospels  by  themselves  and  the 
Epistles  by  themselves  that  we  have  not  paid 
sutiicient  attention  to  the  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  If  we  follow  this  clue,  it  will,  we 
believe,  show  that  the  fir.st  three  (Jospels  in  par- 
ticular need  .suitplemcnting.  that  features  which  in 
them  appear  subordinate  will  bear  greater  empha- 
sis, and  that  the  resulting  whole  is  more  like  that 
portrayed  in  the  Fourth  Go.spel  than  is  often 
supposed. 

For  instance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  much  of 
the  teaching  of  ,In  14-10  is  required  hij  the  vei-se 
2  Co  1.'?'*  and  other  allusive  passages  in  the  early 
Kpp.  of  St.  Paul  ;  that  the  comniand  of  .Mt  28'^ 
(m  something  like  it)  is  retpiired  by  Didarhe 
vii.  1,  3;  .lust.  Ajwl.  i.  (U  ;  that  the  teaching 
resjiecting  the  Paraclete  is  rei|nired  by  the  whole 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Spirit ;  that  the  allegory 
of  the  Vine  is  required  by  the  Pauline  doctrines  of 
the  Head  anil  the  Members,  and  of  the  Mystical 
Union  ;  that  the  full  sense  of  Mk  lO'^;!  is  required 
by  such  pa.s.sai.'es  as  Uo  "r*-  -'•  4-'  o'^  etc.,  and 
the  full  seii.se  of  Mk  14-*||  by  He  !)'»--.  And 
observations  of  this  kind  may  be  very  largely 
extended. 

In  like  manner,  while  it  is  certainly  right  that 
the  conceptions  current  in  the  early  Church  as  to 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  should  be  rigor- 
ou.sly  analyzed  and  traced  to  their  origin,  full 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  analogues  for  them 
that  are  to  be  found  in  X'l" ;  and  where  they  have 
their  roots  outside  the  Bible,  even  there  the  elYorls 
of  the  human  mind  to  express  its  deepest  ideas 
may  deserve  a  more  sympathetic  judgment  than 
they  sometimes  receive. 

And  throughout,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
doctrinal  conceptions,  whether  of  the  apostolic 
age  or  of  suKsequent  ages,  should  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  living  experience,  and  as  far  as  possible 
expressed  in  tlie  language  of  such  experience. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  to-day  demands  before 
all  things  ii'ality.  It  is  a  right  and  a  healthy 
demand  ;  and  the  Churches  should  try  with  all 
their  jiower  to  satisfy  it.  If  they  fail,  the  lault 
will  not  lie  in  their  subject-matter,  but  in  them- 
selves. 

ii.  .1  pressing  Portion  of  the  Problem. — 
There   is   one   portion  of   the   problem  as   to   the 

•  '  We  know,  literally  speakinir,  with  much  prentor  certainly 
what  Paul  wnilo  than  w  hat  .lesus  spoke.'  '  The  centr*'  of 
gravity  for  the  unilerslanillnc  of  the  Person  (of  t'hrlst)  antl  of 
Its  sli;iilt1eaiice  falls  upon  wliat  we  are  In  the  hahlt  of  calllni; 
His  Work.'     Kahler,  ./^«IM  ii    i/.i«  .4  T.  pp.  HJ,  CO. 
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Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wliicli  both  in 
this  ciiuntry  and  in  Germany  has  excited  special 
interest  in  recent  years.  In  its  most  concrete 
(orni  this  is  the  question  as  to  our  Lord's  Human 
Kno\vledj;e.  which,  liuwever,  runs  up  directly  into 
wlial  is  ■;e]ieially  known  as  the  (|Uesti()n  of  the 
h'riKisis.  And  thai,  a;;ain,  when  thoroughly  ex- 
annni'd,  will  be  found  to  raise  the  whole  question 
ot  tlie  Two  Natures.  In  regard  to  this  series  of 
connected  questions  there  is  still  abroad  an  active 
spirit  ot  inquiry. 

It  was  started  in  the  first  instnnco  by  the  ari;iiinent  from  our 
Lunl's  use  of  the  »)T  lu  its  bearing  upon  the  t|ue!itlon  of  OT 
eritleisni.  This  leil  to  a  closer  exanilnnlion  of  the  text.  Mk  IS" 
||r(f/-./c(*.  That.iu^ain.exjiaiided  Into  udincussion  of  ttie  technical 
tSoetrine  of  the  AVuojtMtsee  the  art.  if.r.\,  an  episode  In  whieh 
was  renewed  study  of  the  exegesis  of  I'll  "J^".  And  that  In 
turn,  in  Its  later  pllase  (II.  C.  Powell's  Principle  of  the  Im-itr- 
nation.  ItsyC).  has  opened  u[)  the  whole  question  of  the  Two 
Natures,  whIeh  in  derniany  for  some  time  past  has  been  far 
inf>re  freely  handleil  than  In  Great  Britain. 

These  disi-usslons  have  produced  one  little  work  of  classical 
value.  Dr.  K.  II.  (Jilford's  stuily  of  Ph  i'-".  entitled  The  Itu-ar- 
nation,  a  moilid  tif  careful  and  .'iclentitic  exetjosis,  which 
a|ipears  to  leave  hardly  anythl[i|^  more  to  be  said  on  that 
head.  It  is  also  ripht  to  note  the  special  activity  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  larjiely  due  to  the  itdtiatlve 
atul  ericoura:reMient  of  its  bishop  (Mr.  W.  S.  Swayne's  Our 
Ijn'd'H  Kiiinrlt^itye  an  Man,  with  a  preface  by  the  Up.  of 
Salisbury,  IS'.M.  and  .Mr.  Powell's  elaborate  work,  mentioned 
above).  Weitrlily  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  subject 
by  l>r,  Hrii.'ht  in  ^Vaymarks  t^/'  Church  Z//*Mry  (181)4),  Canon 
darv  (/tisHfrfationn,  lirO^'),  and  In  arts,  in  the  t'h.  Quarterly, 
Oct.  1S9I,  and  .Inly  lS9i. 

On  tho  Continent  special  views  of  the  Kenonia  are  connected 
with  the  names  of  Dorner,  Thomasius,  Gess.  Godet,  and  others 
nither  more  incidentally.  Tracts  upon  the  smaller  questions 
ha.'e  recentlv  appeared  bv  Schwartzkoptf  (A"on«(«  Jesus  irren  t 
ISQC),  and  Kahler  {Jesus  u.  das  A  T,  1890). 

In  spite  of  all  this  varied  activity,  it  may  be 
doubted  wliothor  the  last  word  has  yet  quite  been 
said  (Dr.  (iifford's  treatment  of  the  exegetical 
question  seems  to  us  to  come  nearest  to  this). 
The  first  concern  of  the  historian  is  that  the  f.tcts 
shall  be  taken  canditlly  as  they  are.  It  is  more 
probable  that  our  inferences  will  be  wrong  than 
the  data  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And  for  the 
rest,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  yet  further 
examiuittiou  of  the  subject  should  result  rather  in 
a  list  of  tacctida  than  of  prcvdicanda. 

('.  T/ZK  WdUA-  OF  ClluisT.— In  regard  to  the 
Work  of  Christ  also  it  is  best  for  us  to  state 
problems.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
two  that  meet  us  first ;  they  have  not  been  much 
discussed ;  and  complete  agreement  upon  them 
has  not  yet  been  attained. 

i.  The  I'lare  in  the  Cosmical  Order  of  the 
Ethicnl  Tfnchiiuj  of  Christ. — It  is  almo.st  a  ques- 
tion of  names  when  it  is  ;i.skeii  whether  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  a  new  ethical  ideal.  The 
question  would  be  what  constituted  a  new  ideal, 
'i'he  Christian  ideal,  properly  so  called,  is  a  direct 
development  of  what  is  found  in  OT,  esp.  in  I'.ss. 
anil  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah.  But  it  receives  a 
finish  and  an  enrichment  beyond  what  it  ever 
possessed  before,  and  it  is  placed  on  deeper 
fouiiclations. 

The  chief  outstanding  question  in  regard  to  it 
wouUl  be  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
older  ideals  of  the  best  pagan  life  and  philosophy 
in  regaril  to  the  civic  virtues,  and  to  the  newer 
ideals  put  forward  in  modern  times  in  the  name  of 
science,  art,  and  industry.  The  Christian  ideal, 
it  must  be  confessed,  rather  leaves  these  on  one 
side.  That  it  should  do  .so  would  be  quite  as 
explicable  if  we  adopt  the  Christian  estimate  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  as  if  we  do  not.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  it,  then  the  omission  (so  far  as  there  is 
an  omission)  would  be  one  of  the  limitations  for 
which  we  were  prepared.  But  if  we  take  St. 
.John's  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  and  see  in  His  action  the  action  willed  by 
the  Father,   we  shall  .see  it  as  part  of   the   great 


w:)iid-movement,  presupposing  so  much  of  that 
movement  as  had  proved  itself  to  be  of  permanent 
value  in  the  past,  and  leaving  room  for  further 
(levelopmenUs,  corresponding  to  altered  states  of 
society,  in  the  future.  The  teaching  of  Christ 
was  nid  intended  to  make  a  tiilnila  rfi.ta  of  all  that 
had  gone  before  in  Greece  or  Koine  any  more  than 
in  .luda-a;  nor  was  it  intended  to  absorb  into 
iuself  absolutely  all  the  threads  of  subsei|uenl 
evolution,  where  those  threads  work  back  to  ante- 
cedents other  than  its  own.  It  was  intended  so 
to  work  into  the  course  of  the  world-movement  as 
ultimately  to  recast  and  reform  it.  Its  action  has 
about  it  nothing  violent  or  revolutionary,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  searching  and  effective.  It  is  a  force 
'gentle  yet  prevailing.' 

Some  remarks  have  been  made  aV)ove  (p.  Cril  f . ) 
on  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  ethical  ideal 
operates  ami  has  operated.  It  is  not  thought  that 
they  are  really  sullicient ;  but  they  represent  such 
degree  of  insight  lus  the  writer  has  attained  to  at 
present,  and  lie  would  welcome  warmly  any  new 
light  on  the  subject. 

ii.  The  Si(iiii.tirnure  nf  the  Permnnl  E.fumple  of 
Chri.it  in  mjard  to  His  Ethirnl  Teitihimi. — When 
once  It  is  realized  that  the  root  principle  of  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  is  Life  thromjh  IJcuth.  the  death  of 
the  lower  self  with  a  view  to  the  more  assured 
triumph  of  the  higher,  it  must  needs  break  in 
upon  us  that  the  Life  of  Christ  bears  to  His 
teaihing  a  wholly  dilferent  relation  from  that 
which  the  lives  of  ordinary  teachers  bear  to 
theirs.  An  honest  man  will  no  doubt  try  to 
practise  what  he  preaches,  but  that  will  be  just  a 
matter  of  maxims  of  conduct.  The  Life  of  Christ, 
we  can  see,  was  something  very  much  more  than 
this.  It  was  a  .systematic  working  out  of  the 
(Christian  principle  on  a  conspicuous  and  tran- 
scendent scale.  The  Death  and  lU'surrection  of 
Je.sus  were  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  law  of 
all  spiritual  being  that  death  is  the  true  road  to 
the  higher  life. 

When  we  reflect  further  who  it  was  that  was 
thus  exhibiting  in  His  own  Person  the  working 
out  of  this  law  to  the  utmost  extremity,  we 
become  aware  that  Christians  have  it  indeed 
'placarded'  before  their  eyes  (Gal  :!')  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  moral  law  ever  Wiis  set  forth 
before. 

Add  that  Christ  had  Himself  predicted  and  that 
His  followers  generally  believed  that  after  His 
Ascension  He  was  again  visiting  His  people 
through  His  Spirit ;  tliat  Divine  forces  were  at 
work  in  the  world,  all  radiating  from  Himself — 
Himself  at  once  crucified  and  risen  ;  add  this  to 
the  previous  beliefs  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
— remember  that  Christians  supposed  themselves 
to  be  actually  conscious  of  these  forces  impressing 
and  moulding  their  own  hearts  and  lives,  and  we 
may  come  gradually  to  understand  what  St.  Paul 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  'dying'  or  '  being  cruci- 
fied '  with  'Christ'  and  'rising  again  with  Him.' 
It  seems  to  be  a  similar  idea  to  that  which  St. 
John  expres.ses  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Christ  the  claim,  'I  am  the  Way.'  Hather,  per- 
haps, we  should  not  narrow  down  this  phrase  to 
anything  less  than  the  whole  content  of  the  Life  of 
(^hrist  on  e.artb.  '  He  supplied  in  Him.self  the 
fixed  plan,  according  to  wliich  all  right  human 
action  must  be  framed  :  the  Spirit  working  with 
their  spirit  supplied  the  ever-varying  shapes  in 
which  the  one  plan  had  to  be  embodied'  (Hort, 
Uiih.  Li-rt.  p.  30). 

iii.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  Redemptive. — Here 
we  come  on  to  more  settled  ground.  At  a  very 
e<arlv  date  Christi.an  tradition  gave  to  Christ  the 
title"  '  Saviour'  (Lk  2",  Ac  o^i  13^3  etc. ;  cf.  Mt  1-', 
Lk  10'''),  'Saviour  of  the  world'  (Jn  4";    cf.  .3" 
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12'").  What  does  this  title  'Saviour'  include? 
It  doubtless  includes  every  sense  iu  wliich  Clirist 
n  siiied  and  rescues  men  from  the  power  and  the 
f;uil[  oi  sin.  He  does  tliis,  ius  we  have  seen,  both  by 
icarliiuf;  and  by  example — by  inimitable  teachiuf; 
and  by  a  cunsuminate  example.  But  if  we  follow 
the  method  indicated  above  (p.  Ool),  if  we  take  the 
hints  in  the  Gospels,  with  the  fuller  lijiht  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  Kpistles,  we  shall  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  wa.s  something  yet  more  in 
the  Life  and  Death  and  Uesurreclion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  t'hrist  than  this,  that  there  was  something; 
in  these  connected  acts  of  His  which  liad  its 
counterpart  in  the  sacrifices  of  OT ;  and  that  the 
deepest  meaning  and  puqiosc^  of  sacrifice  was 
fultilled  In  Iliin.  This  is  a  belief  which  Christians 
have  held  from  the  lir.st  days  onwards  ;  and  it  is  a 
belief  which  does  not  and  will  not  lack  careful 
restatement  at  the  present  time. 

iv.  The  Work  of  Christ  as  Revflatinn. — On  a 
similar  footing  is  the  belief  that  Christ  came  not 
only  to  ijive,  but  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  inmost 
mind  an<l  character  of  the  Father.  Such  a  revela- 
tion was  needed.  It  is  not  contained  in  the 
'cosmic  process.'  \l  we  had  that  process  alone 
before  us.  we  could  not  infer  that  (iod  was  a  Being 
absolutely  righteous  and  absolutely  loving.  The 
idea  that  He  might  be  so  could  not  ri.se  above  a 
hypothesis.  But  at  this  point  the  Incarnation 
intervenes.  And  here  again  the  Synopt.  Gospels 
present  us  with  one  central  passage  (Mt  11-'  II)  with 
other  scattered  hints  which  are  taken  up  and  maile 
more  explicit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  that 
again  does  but  give  the  fuller  ground  for  a  belief 
which  was  certainly  held  in  the  apostolic  circle 
(comp.  e.g.  the  central  passage  Jn  14'-"'  with  lO''"'- 
3'%  1  Jn  4"-  '«,  Ko  59  etc.).  'So  we  get  the  broad 
doctrine  led  up  to  bv  St.  Paul  and  Ep.  to  the 
He  (2  Co  4<-«.  Col  l'»",  He  1»),  and  finally  f.irmu- 
lated  by  St.  John,  that  the  Sou  was  the  Logos 
or  Word  (which  might  be  paraphtiised  '  moulli- 
pieee,'  or  'vehicle  of  utterance  of  the  mind')  of 
the  Father. 

V.  The  Founding  of  the  Church. — Conventional 
language  is  too  often  heard  as  though  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  founding 
of  the  full  hierarchical  .system  as  it  existed  in  the 
.Midilli'  Ages.  This  language  is  ba.sed  on  the  com- 
plete identification  of  the  Church  with  the  '  king- 
dom of  heaven'  (.see  p.  (!20  sup.).  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  school  of  critics,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  Kngland,  who  deny  that  '  Jesus  ever  created, 
or  thought  of  creating,  an  organized  society.' 
The  main  ground  for  this  latter  view  is  the  doubt 
that  rests  over  the  two  iii.stances — one  of  them 
ambiguous — of  the  use  of  the  word  'Church'  which 
are  cotitined  to  the  peculiar  element  of  the  First 
Go.spel  (Mt  1()'*  18''),  an<l  the  certainty  that  llure 
are  some  senses  in  which  the  '  kingdom '  and  the 
Church  cannot  be  identified.  In  some  (though  not 
in  all)  of  those  who  adojil  this  line  of  reasoning 
thern  is  the  further  tendency  to  minimize  or 
restrict  all  that  would  imply  an  extended  outlook 
of  Jesus  over  the  ages. 

It  seems  to  us,  liowever,  to  be  going  too  far  to 
.-lay  that  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven  '  is  '  without 
organization  and  incapable  of  being  organized.' 
Tlie  two  parables  of  the  Tares  and  the  Draw-net 
dislinclly  imply  the  exi.steiice  of  a  .society  ;  anil  that 
Ihe  divine  laws  and  iuliuemes  wliich  constitute  the 
Kingdom  shoulil  express  iheuisehes  in  a  society 
as  the  vehicle  for  their  realizjition  is  antecedently 
probable.  Hut  when  Jesus  gathered  round  Him 
the  Twelve,  He  w:vs  practically  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  society  ;  ami  that  society  ha.s  had  a  continunus 
existence  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  dilKcult  to  think 
that  it  was  not  contemplated.  Moreover,  when  we 
turn  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  wu  find  that  even 


in  his  earlier  Fpp.  he  seems  to  think  of  Chri.stianf 
a-s  forming  a  single  bodv  with  differentiation  ol 
function  (Uo  12*-»,  1  Co  12*-*'),  and  in  his  later  Kpp. 
(Eph,  Col,  Past.  Epp.)  the  unity  nf  the  Church 
with  its  regular  forms  o£  ministry  is  brought  out 
still  more  empliatically. 

We  also  find  that  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is 
described  in  Ac  as  niaugurating  a  state  of  things 
which  agrees  well  with  the  indications  in  Epp. 
Paul,  while  it  confirms  the  promise  of  Lk  24", 
Jn  14'«-  ■\ 

On  the  as.sumptions  made  in  this  art.  it  would 
be  extremely  improbable  that  this  series  of  phen- 
omena was  not  fully  foreseen  and  deliberately 
designed  by  Christ.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that,  after  the  manner  of  the  divine  operatioiLS 
in  nature.  He  was  rather  content  to  plant  a  germ 
with  indefinite  capacities  of  growth,  than  thought 
it  neces.sary  Himself  to  fix  in  advance  the  details 
of  organization. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  apostles  is  still  a  subject  of  much  discussion  as 
these  concluding  lines  are  written. 


LivEB  OF  Christ.— To  write  tlie  I.ifo  of  Christ  idcillv  is 
impossible.  And  even  to  write  such  a  /.iff  ns  should  pislifv 
itself  cither  for  [lojinlar  use  or  ftjr  study,  is  a  tasli  ol  extreme 
<iil)ieulty.  After  all  the  learning,  ability,  and  even  ueiiius 
devoted  to  the  suhjeet,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  back  from  the  very 
best  of  modern  Lirttt  to  the  Gospels.  And  trreat  as  are  the 
merits  of  many  of  these  motiern  works,  there  is  none  (tit  least 
none  known  to  the  writer— and  there  are  several  that  he  ou^ht 
to  know  but  does  not)  which  possesses  .such  a  balance  and 
eombination  of  qualities  as  to  rise  quite  to  the  level  of  a  classic. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  Newman,  with  science  and  adequate  know. 
ledt;e.  .No  one  has  ever  touched  the  trospets  with  S4j  much 
innate  kinship  of  spirit  as  he.  It  should  be  needless  to  say  that 
the  Life  of  Christ  can  be  written  only  hy  a  believer.  Ilenan  had 
all  the  literary  pills — a  eiiriosa  /fticiittM  of  style,  an  n-sthelic 
appreciation  of  his  subject,  and  a  saving  cummon-seiise  which 
tempered  his  criticism  ;  but  even  as  literature  his  work  is  spoilt 
by  self-consciousness  and  condescension,  and  his  science  was 
not  of  the  best. 

It  will  be  well  here  only  to  name  a  select  list  of  )>ooks  which 
may  be  used  more  or  less  systematically.  The  minor  works  are 
le^'ion. 

Amonp  the  older  works  that  would  still  most  repay  study 
would  probably  be  those  of  Neander  ted.  7,  IST.S).  llase  {Lro^it 
t/fmt,  ed.  5.  1S0.'>;  Ofiic/uehtf  Jf»H,  ls7G),  Kwald  (vol.  vi.  in 
Knj,'.  tr.  of  Getich.  d.  VvlktH  Iitraei.  IssS),  Andrews  (American  ; 
revised  ed.  Edin.  1S92). 

In  this  country  the  books  most  penerfllly  current  are  Fnrrnr's 
Li/f  of  i'hrinH.s\nce  IS'41;  Kdershoim's  i.ifeiinti  Tiine«o/Jt^min 
the  SttKiiiah  (since  18^3,  revised  editions  from  lss(>,  atiridt:e<l 
ed.  1690)  :  to  which  should  perhaps  be  adile<l  Cuiiniiitiliam 
(ielkle.  Li/f  and  Wordtt  0/  (Viri»(  (IS").  Of  these  the  best  Is 
probatily  l>r.  Kdersheim's  (with  verv  ample  illustrations  from 
.lewish  sources);  but  none  of  the  three  can  quite  be  said  to 
prapple  with  the  deeper  underivini;  problems,  critical  or  other. 
A  striking  atlem[»t  was  miwle  hy  the  late  Prof.  ,1.  K.  Seeley  to 
realize  in  mtMlern  forms  the  ethical  and  social  aspeet  of  the  I. Ho 
of  Christ  in  Eci'f  Itomo  (ed.  t).  istilt).  Antl  the  imairinative 
works.  Dr.  Kdwin  A.  Abbott's  Phitoeliiii,lni,  (eil.  h,  ;^;^l.  and 
the  ani>nvmoiis  .Ix  Ot/iert.  .s'(/fc  //im  (1 511.',  see  n.  (iiiii^  /tup.),  may 
be  consulted  with  advantajro.  (Dr.  Abbott's  latter  works  have 
been  mentioned  above  (p.  ti2s*)J. 

In  French,  besides  Kenan,  K.  de  Pre.ssens6  (ISGTi,  Enp.  tr. 
same  date  and  later:  Protestant)  may  still  ho  rvad.  Pert} 
DIdon  (IStll.also  translaleil;  Koman  Cathfdtc)  re{>reS4-nts  with 
dignity  the  older  orthtHluxy,  and  A.  Kevllle  tlSDi)  the  newer 
criticism. 

The  most  thoughtful  anil  searching,  as  well  as  (if  we  excent 
Dr.  Kdershelm)  the  most  learned  work,  has  been  dune  In 
Cermanv.  The  tw<»  writers  who  have  tried  most  earnestly  to 
ct>mbine  the  old  witli  the  new  art*  Herlihartl  Weiss,  and 
lieyschlae.  Of  these  we  prefer  Weiss.  Ills  /.rl.fii  ./ckh  (ISSi. 
Knjf.  tr.  l^sil,  I',s4)  is  a  conscientious  and  thorough  piece  of 
work,  which.  Innvever.  has  to  be  stinlied  rather  than  reail. 
lleyschlap's  (IsVi  an<l  iateri  is  mon'  llitwinciv  written,  but  also 
exhibits  rather  mori>  markedly  the  weaker  sltle  of  a  mtsliatini; 
thcol,»cv.  Kelm's  Ji-xtlH  roll' SiUilrit  ( |st)"-tss-J.  abritlk'ed  isl. 
ls7S-|ss.S)  Is  Impressive  from  the  eviileni  sincerity  of  lis  author. 
Ids  intellectual  force  and  command  of  his  materials,  but  the 
critical  premises  are  unfortunate.  ,\  concise  Ai/V  which  htw 
just  appeansi  bv  Dr.  P.  W,  Sehmidt  of  Ila.sel  ((/rM'A.  ./«*u. 
IsMO  set'ios,  if  a  plance  mav  Ih'  Irustetl,  Ii)  come  under  Ihe  head 
r>f  minor  works.  It  pains  Its  conclstuipss  by  omitting  debatable 
matter. 

The  student  may  Ih^  advlS4*«l  to  take  Welaa  for  bin  principal 
cninmelilary,  referrlni:  to  Schi)r,'r  In.  (*«0(l  #n/>.)or  Kdersnelm  for 
silrroumlinirs.  and  usliitf  alonp  witii  it  Tl*rhendorf's  .Vyno/mi* 
AVftfif/i  liea  or  a  Harmony  like  Stevens  and  Iturton's.  He  should 
reail  i"cc<  Homo. 

W.  Sasday. 
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JESUS  CALLED  Justus  ('ItjuoDs  6  Xryi/iei-os).— A 
Jewi^-li  Cliristian  resident  in  Konie  tluriiij;  St. 
Paul's  first  ini|irironinent.  The  apostle  semis  a 
greeting  from  liim  to  the  Colossiaiis  (4"),  si)eakinj; 
at  the  same  time  ot  the  coiiil'urt  that  he  had 
received  from  him  as  a  fellow-wurkur  unto  the  king- 
dom of  God.     Nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

J.  O.  F.  MUKKAV. 

JETHER  (in;  'abundance/'Ii^flfp).— 1.  Father-in- 
law  of  Moses  (RVm  of  E.\  4"  E),  prob.  a  mistake 
for  .Jetiiro,  nv.  2.  Eldest  son  of  Gideon,  Jg  S'-". 
When  called  upon  by  his  father  to  avenge  his 
uncle's  death  by  executing  the  two  Midianite 
chiefs,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  the  lad  shrank  from 
the  deed  '  because  ho  was  yet  a  youth.'  It  seems 
surprising  at  first  to  find  such  a  vouth  among 
Gideon's  300  tested  warriors  ;  but  8*"^  belongs  to  a 
much  older  source  than  7*'',  and  may  be  connected 
with  6**,  where  Gideon's  men  are  drawn  from  his 
own  clan  of  Abiezer ;  thus  the  boy  would  be  in- 
cluded in  his  father's  following.  3.  An  Ishm.ielite, 
father  of  Amasa,  1  K  2'-'-,  1  Ch  2"  =  k-:,t  •_>  S  17^ 
'UOep,  Luc.  'UOfp.  i.  S.  Two  men  of  Judah,  1  Ch 
2"  4".  6.  A  man  of  Asher,  1  Ch  7**  =  n?:  v.", 
'U6(p  A.  Ithran  was  the  name  of  an  Edomite 
clan,  Gn  3C-'«  P.  G.  A.  CoOKE. 

JETHETH  (n?i-).— The  eponym  of  an  Edomite 
clan,  Gn  3G'"*=1  Ch  1",  which  has  not  been  traced. 
The  MT  is  not  bevond  suspicion,  in  view  of  the 
LXX  (A)  reading ''if/jc'p  in  Gn,  (B)  'ItSfr  (A)  'Ue^d 
in  1  Ch,  and  Luc.  'UOip  in  both  passages. 

JETHRO  O-w:;  in  E.\  4'«*  -in;,  i.e.  Jether  [so 
R'V^m] ;  LXX  everywhere  'loBip.  Svi:  may  be  for 
I'nr:,  or,  as  Dillmann  prefers,  for  <Tn",  a  name  of  the 
same  class  as  <d;'3  of  Keh  6'  and  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  iri;  which  id;?  bears  to  or;  of  Neh  2'"). 
— The  priest  of  Midian  and  father-in-law  of  Moses. 
It  was  while  keeping  Jethros  flocks  that  Moses 
had  his  vision  of  the  burning  bush  and  received 
his  commission  from  J"  to  the  court  of  Egypt  (Ex 
S"').  Shortly  thereafter  he  went  to  his  father-in- 
law  and  obtained  his  permission  to  return  to  his 
brethren  (4'").  In  a  previous  narrative  (2'")  we 
are  told  how  Moses,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  came 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian,  how  he  assisted 
the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of  Midian  to 
■water  their  flocks,  and  how  finally  he  married  one 
of  these  daughters  named  Zipporah.  In  this 
narrative  no  name  is  given  to  the  priest  (or  it  has 
been  lost;  see  below). 

An  analysis  of  the  above  passages  shows  that 
Ex  3'  and  4",  as  well  as  all  the  other  pas.sa"es 
where  the  name  Jethro  occurs  (viz.  18'-  '•  ••  *•  '•  '"• '-), 
belong  to  E,  whereas  Ex  2'^''-  is  from  J.  Now  the 
question  arises.  What  is  the  relation  of  Hobab  of 
Nu  Itf®  (also  J)  to  Jethro?  Is  he  identical  with 
him,  so  that  in  the  latter  passage  n^D  [nn,  '  Moses' 
father-in-law,'  *  applies  to  Hobab  ;  or  is  he  his  son, 
Reuel  being  another  name  for  Jethro,  so  that 
Hobab  ben-Reuel  was  Moses'  brother-in-law  ;  or,  as 
a  third  possibility, t  are  Hobab  and  Jethro  both  sons 
of  Reuel  and  thus  brothers  ?  Various  considerations 
point  to  the  following  as  the  most  probable  answer 
to  these  questions.  Jethro  is  the  name  of  Moses' 
father-in-law  according  to  one  tradition  (E),  Hobab 
ben-Reuel  is  the  name  according  to  another  (J), 
which  appears  not  only  in  Nu  10*  but  also  in  Jg  1" 
(see  Moore's  note)  4".  All  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Jethro  and  Hobab  is  removed  if  we 
regard  '  Reuel '  of  Ex  2"  as  a  gloss  due  to  a  mis- 
-lonception  of  Nu  10^  (Driver,  LOT"  p.  22f.),  or 

•  It  U  very  doubtful  whether  the  Heb.  ]rin  has  ever  the  sense 
0<  bn/tber-in-law  ;  at  least  there  is  no  certain  example  in  OT  of 
tti  meaning  anything  hut/rt/Art  in-law. 

f  II  (with  Ewald,  Guch.  U.  38)  its  read  '  Jethro  ben-Beuel '  for 
■Beuef 'inExi>.i». 


substitute  for  this  reading  '  Hobab  ben-Reuel. 
It  i.-)  true  that  some  obscurity  (but  this  is  so  upon 
any  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  two  names)  still 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  alike  in  Ex  2"'- 
(J)  and   3'   (E)    Moses'    father-in-law    is   priest   of 


Midian,    whereas    in  Jg   1'"  4"   he   is  a   Kcnite. 
(See,  furthe 
on  Ex  2'»). 


(See,  further,  Moore  on 


Jg  l'". 


and  Uillmann-Rys:icl 


A  very  important  incident  is  recorded  in  Ex  18 
(E),  where  >Ioses  receives  a  vLsit  from  Jethro,  and 
at  his  father-in-law's  instigation  apjHiints  subordi- 
nates to  assist  him  in  the  work  ot  'judgin"'  the 
people.  In  v."  we  are  told  how  thereafter  Jethro 
'went  his  way  into  his  own  country.'  In  J'a 
narrative  (Nu  lO'-*"-)  we  find  Hobab  in  the  camp 
of  Israel,  and  gather  the  impression  (cf.  also  Jg  l'* 
4")  that,  though  at  first  reluctant,  he  finally  agreed 
to  the  proposal  of  Moses  that  he  should  remain 
and  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  his  services  aa 
guide.    See,  also  art.  Hobab.         J.  A.  Selbik. 

JETUR.— See  Itur^a. 

JEUEL  (Sn'v;).— 1.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Zerah, 
1  Ch  9".  2.  A  Levitical  family  name,  2  Ch  29". 
3.  A  contemporary  of  Ezra,  Ezr  8".  In  2  and  3 
^ere  has  'js'i",  Jeiel.     See  GENEALOGY. 

JEUSH  (chy;;  in  Gn  36'- »,  1  Ch  V  the  Kethihh 
has  c'v:  .Jeisli.  The  ^^cri  is  suiinorted  by  Gn  3G", 
the  LXX  'leotJs,  'laoiis,  Vulg.  Jehus,  Jau.'),  as  well 
as  by  the  forn\  in  which  the  name  occurs  elsewhere). 
— 1.  A  son  of  Esau  by  Oholibamah  ;  also  the 
eponym  of  a  Horite  clan,  Gn  36'-'^-'*=l  Ch  1". 
2.  A  Benjamite  chief,  7'°.  3.  A  descendant  of 
Saul,  1  Ch  8^.  4.  The  name  of  a  Levitical  family, 
1  Ch  23"»-.     S.  A  son  of  Rehoboam,  2  Ch  11'". 

W.  R.  Smith  {Kinship  and  Marriage,  218,  RS'', 
42  a.  4)  proposes  to  identify  Jeush  with  the  Arabian 
lion-god  Jaghflth,  of  whose  name  he  declares  that 
it  is  '  the  exact  phonetic  equivalent.'  This  is 
favoured  by  Wellhausen  (Reste',  22)  and  Nnldeke 
[ZDMG,  1886,  p.  168);  but  Lagarde  (Mittlicd. 
ii.  77,  Bildung  der  Nomina,  133),  followed  by 
Dilluiann  {Gen(xi.f,  ad  loc),  objects  on  the  ground, 
amongst  others,  that  the  LXX  'leovt  points  to '  and 
not  gh  in  Arabic  (see  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  109). 

JEUZ  (pv;). — The  eponym  of  a  Benjamite  family, 

1  Ch  8">.    See  Genealogy. 

JEW,  JEWS  (Heb.  "H.t,  o-n.-r  (Kethibh  D"-n.r), 
Aram.  K;'3'n;,  J'x'i'n;,  'lovSaiof,  strictly  =  persons  be- 
longing to  Judah).  —  In  Jeremiah,  the  earliest 
writer  employing  the  term  whose  date  is  certain, 
it  is  found  without  (32")  or  with  implied  contrast 
to  others  (40"-"   Moabites,    38"   4P   52=8- w,    cf. 

2  K  25»  Chaldjeans,  44'  Egyptians).  Curiously 
(unlike  the  earlier  phrase,  '  men  of  Judah,'  e*-)* 
.-i-ii'i;  IS  11'  etc.,  or  '•  TJX  2  S  2*)  it  is  never 
found  in  contrast  to  persons  of  the  N.  King- 
dom (2  K  16°  is  a  more  apparent  than  real 
exception,  for  though  the  'Jews'  spoken  of  do, 
in  fact,  belong  to  the  S.  Kingdom  (14*^),  yet 
they  are  contrasted  with  Syrians  [MT]  or,  rather, 
Edomites).  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
scarcely  used  until  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  the 
one  existing  Heb.  kingdom.  This  change  would 
make  it  the  more  easy  for  'Jew'  to  be  employed 
as  a  synonym  of  'Hebrew'  (Jer  34'),  ami  lor  the 
language  common  to  N.  and  S.  Pal.  to  be  called 
'Jewish'  (n-iin;  2  K  18»-«  ||  2  Ch  32",  cf.  Neh  13"). 
Althouf;h  those  who  inhabited  Jems,  and  Judah 
were  still  regarded  for  a  time  as  having  a  special 
right  to  the  title  (Neh  1^  6°),  yet  it  fecame  the 
national  name  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  contrast  to 
Gentiles  (Neh  4»  ["  AVI  5»,  Zee  8^,  Dn  3»,  Est  2», 
and  often ;  cf.  1  Mac  8"- "  tA  Myos  t«»  'Iov5<jJ.uv). 


JEWEL 


JEWRY 
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Joseplius  is  therefore  not  far  wrong  when  he 
says,  iK.Xi)9riaaii  oi  t6  ii'o^o  ^{  ^s  ^^^pas  avifi-riaav  iK 

tU  iKelvovs  TOifS  Titvovt,  avToi  re  Kai  ij  x^P^  '^^  Trpo- 
criyopias  airrri!  /uriXajior  {Ant.  XI.  V.  7).  Josephiis 
also  quotes  a  passage  from  Clearchus,  wliicli 
speaks  of  his  master  Aristotle  deliiiitely  using  the 
word  '  Jew ' ;  but  as  he  only  says  that  it  is  derived 
from  Judiea,  the  country  that  the  Jews  inhabit,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  uses  the  term  in  the  merely 
local  or  the  national  sense  (c.  Ap.  i.  22).  p"urtlier, 
though  nowhere  exjiressly  applied  to  members  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  (Monlecai  as  belonging;  to  Benjamin 
would  readily  be  called  'Jew'),  yet,  in  view  of  the 
wide  area  over  which  '  Jews '  are  said  to  be  scattered 
in  Est  Q"''",  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  but  that 
when  the  Book  of  Esther  was  written  the  term 
included  them. 

In  Nell  2'*  (and  so  also,  perhaps,  5",  but  not  5', 
cf.  5")  'the  Jews'  are  distinguished  from  the 
priests,  the  nobles,  the  princes  (sigiinim),  and 
'  the  rest  that  did  the  work,'  and  seeui  to  mean  the 
middle  classes,  which  were,  perhajis,  then,  as  in 
NT  times,  the  most  zealous  for  Judaism.  The 
term  occurs  as  denominative  of  Gentiles  adopting 
Judaism  in  Est  8". 

In  NT  J.  is  generally  used  in  contrast  to  Gentiles 
{e.g.  Jn  2*  Ac  14'),  Samaritans  (Jn  4'),  or  prose- 
lytes (Ac  2'°),  i.e.  it  =  Jews  both  in  race  and  religion 
(cf.  also  Jn  4--).  It  is  more  natural  in  the  mouth 
of  Gentiles  than  Jews  (Mt  2^  cf.  Lk  23"  spoken  by 
Roman  soldiers  with  ||  Mt  27*^,  Mk  15^^  by  the 
high  priests).  In  Jn  it  specially  denotes  the  typical 
representatives  of  Jewish  thought  contrasted  with 
believers  in  Christ  whatever  their  nationality  and 
stage  of  belief,  or  with  other  Jews  of  less  pro- 
nounced opinions  (e.g.  Jn  3^  '  a  Jew,'  6'"  7"  9-,  see 
more  fully  Westcott,  St.  Jnhn,  Introd.  I.  1.  i.  o.  7.). 
In  Gal  2"  it  refers  to  Christians  of  Jewish  race 
(cf.  St.  Paul,  'a  Jew,  a  man  of  Tarsus,'  Ac  21^"). 
Lk  23"  ('  Arimathiea,  a  city  of  the  Jews')  perhaps 
means  that  Ar.  was  in  Judtea,  not  Samaria  or 
Galilee,  For  a  similar  use  of  the  adj.  cf.  Mk  1°, 
Jn  a-".  In  Ro  2^-  -^  (cf.  Rev  2»  3»)  with  ref.  to  ideal 
Jews  who  correspond  to  God's  call  and  choice.  In 
Gal  !"•  '♦  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  'Jews'  religion,' 
and  the  same  expression  (Gr.  'Ioii5aiff/iis)  occurs 
also  in  2  Mac  8'  (cf.  2-'  14»«). 

Jewess  (i,nr:'ri  1  Ch  4'*).  — '  And  his  wife  the 
Jewess,'  RV  (' Jehudijah,'  AV),  i.e.  perhaps  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  but  perhaps  in  the  widest  sense 
(see  above),  esp.  if  she  is  contrasted  with  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  was,  as  it  seems, 
Mered's  other  wife. 

In  NT  Timothy's  mother  is  said  to  be  a  believing 
Jewess,  but  his  father  a  Greek  (Ac  16').  In  Ac 
24**  Urusilla  the  wife  of  Felix  is  called  a  Jewess. 
In  both  cases  there  is  no  thought  of  the  tribe. 

Jewish  (nMi.T,  'lovSaurri). — Of  the  languajje  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Jems,  in  time  of  Uezekiah  (2  K 
IS""- "  II  Is  36"-  >»,  cf.  2  Ch  32"i)  and  of  Nehemiah 
(Nell  IS'*)  J  in  both  cases  contrasted  with  that  of 
non-Isr.  nations.  In  the  time  of  Hez.  this  was  quite, 
and  in  that  of  Nehem.  almost,  certainly  Hebrew. 
In  Tit  1"  '.Jewish  fables'  proh.  =  Ilagijaduth,  by 
which  Jewish  tcachem  popularized  tlieir  philo- 
sophical speculations.         A.  LUKYN  Williams. 

JEWEL  is  EV  tr"  of  1.  ■^n  Ca  7'  'The  joints 
of  thy  thighs  (RVm  'thy  rounded  thighs') are  like 

I'ewels.'  The  word  comes  from  a  root  n^ri  'adorn.' 
t»  only  other  occurrence  is  in  \'t  2,>",  where  it  is 
coupled  with  o;j  'nose-ring,'  and  where  AV,  RV  tr. 
'  ornament.'  From  the  same  root  comes  2.  The  Sir. 
Xfy-  ■■^r"  ("gain  coupled  withe;})  in  Hos2"[IIeb."], 
used  of  the  jewellery  worn  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
religious  festival.  Festal  garments  and  ornaments 
ware  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  Ex  3""'-. 


One  who  had  not  a  special  robe  (Gn  35'),  at  least 
washed  his  ordinary  garments  (Ex  19'°)  befor* 
approachinj;  the  presence  of  the  l">eitv  (cf.  W.  li. 
Smith,  lis  433  r.).  After  the  celebration  wa» 
over,  the  festal  garment  and  ornaments  were  put 
oil',  because  a  certain  virtue  was  believed  to  attach 
to  them  from  contact  with  the  object  of  worship, 
cf.  Ezk  44'"  '  (The  priests)  shall  put  oil'  their  gar- 
ments wherein  they  minister  and  lay  them  in  the 
hol3'  chambers,  and  they  shall  put  on  other  gar- 
ments, that  they  sarn-lify  not  tlie  people  with  their 
garments' ;  cf.  also  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  2  K  2"'- 
(see  the  interesting  note  of  Nowack,  A?.  Pro/jA.  20). 

3.  '^iJ,  a  general  term  for  '  article,'  '  utensil,' 
'vessel,'  'thing.'  When  coupled  with  ijj  'silver,' 
or  3nj  '  gold,'  or  both  of  them,  it  is  tr^  '  jewels ' 
in  Gn  24",  Ex  3*"  IP  12"  35",  Nu  Zl'^- ",  1  S  S^-  ", 
Job  28"  (with  1?),  Is  61'";  so  with  -13;  ('precious- 
ness')  in  Pr  20"';  with  n-jxcn  ('fairness')  in  Ezk 
jgi7. as  23=';  with  .Ticq  ('desirableness,'  'precious- 
ness')  in  2  Ch  20^"  (cf.  .1^913  in  32",  where  for  AV 
'  jewels '  RV  has  '  vessels '). 

4.  Dij,  which  in  EV  is  three  times  (Pr  11",  Is  3^, 
Ezk  16'-)  tr''  'jewel,'  means  'nose-ring.' 

5.  n|?J9,  Mai  3"  '  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels.'  Unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  beautiful  and  familiar  phrase  rests  upon  a 
mistranslation.  The  Heb.  reads  •:(!  i?»<  d'v^  '^  rn] 
.nV;5  n^y,  which  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than 
'  They  shall  be  mine,  in  the  day  that  I  do  make  * 
(cf.  v."),  even  a  peculiar  treasure'  (so  RV  and 
Amer.  RV,  except  that  the  latter  gives  '  mine  own 
possession'  instead  of  '  a  peculiar  treasure').  n^;p, 
applied  in  1  Ch  29^,  Ec  2*  to  a  private  treasure  (of 
gold,  silver,  etc.)  belonging  to  Kings,  is  repeatedly 
used  of  Israel  as  the  special  possession  or  prize  of 
J",  Ex  19°,  Dt  7"  14=  26",  Ps  135'  (see  Driver  on  Dt  7«). 

In  Ca  1'°  where  AV  has  '  rows  (of  jewels) '  RV 
gives  'plaits  (of  hair).'  The  Heb.  is  onin,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  Baethgen  (in 
Kautzsch's  A  T)  gives  Gehange,  Siegfried  -  Stade 
Schnure.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  same  verse 
RV  substitutes  '  strings  of  jewels '  for  A  V  '  chains 
(of  gold).'  The  Heb.  is  D-inn,  which  Siegfried-Stade 
tr.  Perlen-,  CoralUnschniire  ;  Baethgen,  Schniire  ; 
Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.  'strings  of  beads.'  In  1  P  3'  where 
AV  has  simply  '  gold '  RV  gives  '  jewels  of  gold," 
which  is  a  more  exact  rendering  of  xP""^"'  (gen. 
plur.). 

In  Trumbull's  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life 
(p.  319  S.)  there  is  a  striking  chapter  on  the 
extent  to  which  gold  and  silver  ornaments  are 
worn  by  the  women  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Oriental 
dress  lends  itself  to  ornamental  treatment  much 
more  than  the  Western  style-  The  materials  may 
be  gold,  silver,  and  rich  cloth,  as  well  as  precious 
stones.  All  the  references  in  Scripture  to  jewellery 
imply  that  it  was  highly  appreciated,  and  might 
easUy  become  dangerous  to  the  moral  life.  It 
caused  the  tragedy  of  Achan  ;  and  provided  at  ones 
the  golden  ciuf  and  the  furnishings  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Among  Orientals,  the  same  taste  that 
enjoys  rich  heavy  perfumes  and  bright  dazzling 
colours  in  dress,  naturallv  found  pleasure  in  the 
gorgeous  display  of  jewellery.  Jewels  took  the 
form  of  armlet,  anklet,  bracket,  crescent,  earring, 
nose-ring,  necklace,  and  oft«n  had  a  value  of  amu- 
let protection.     See,  further,  Stosks  (Precious). 

J.  A.  Seliiik. 

JEWRY.— The  Gr.  name  'Ioi>aaia  was  rendered 
by  Tinilale  Jexery  (usually  spelt  by  him  'Jury'), 
and  this  was  aocepte<i  by  all  the  VSS  following, 
except  occasionally  Rhcm.  (Juda)  and  AV.  The 
AV  was  apjiarently  the  first  to  uso  the  more 
accurate  form  Juilca,  and  it  docs  so  everywhere 
in   NT,  except   Lk  '23',  .In  7',   where  the  earliei 

*  (T  pvrhBiia  *  Ld  the  d«y  wben  I  ftot' ;  Mowvck,  d«a  ''otf  4m 
icJi  Uatul  anUge. 
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fonn  Jewry  has  been  allowed  to  stand.  RV  liaa 
everyAvhere  the  still  more  accurate  spelling  Judcra 
(wh.  see).  The  Apocr.  waa  more  carelessly  tr^  in 
AV,  hence  Jewry  is  oftener  retained,  as  1  Ls  I'''  4** 
67.8.17  gi  8"  9»,  Bel  »»,  2  Mac  10"  :  but  still  Judm 
is  the  more  frequent  form.  In  RV  the  Apocr.  is 
not  more  carelessly,  but  it  is  less  eonsisteiilly  tr^ 
than  NT,  and  so  Jewry  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
1  Es  and  Bel,  but  changed  to  Jiidaa  in  1  Mae. 
In  OT  the  form  Jewry  occurs  but  once  in  AV, 
Dn  5".  The  Aram,  is  ti-t;,  a  form  which  in  the  very 
same  verse  is  tr^  Judah,  as  it  is  rendered  every- 
where else  e.xcept  Ezr  5'  (Judea).  KV  alwaj's 
Judnh.  CI.  Tindale's  tr°  of  Mt  2»-  •  '  And  they 
Kjij'de  unto  hym ;  at  Bethleem  in  Jury  (t!js  'lovSalat). 
For  thus  it  is  written  by  the  Prophet.  And  thou 
Betlileem  in  the  londc  ot  Jury  (yij  'lovSa),  art  not 
the  leest  concemynge  the  Princesof  Judah  {'loiSa).' 

J.  H^VSTINGS. 

JEZANIAH  (in  Jer  40  [Gr.  47] «  ";}>•,  LXX 
"UfoWas;  in  42  [Gr.  49]'  n;;.r,  BA  'Afopiat,  ti"" 
'Ifs'oi-faj). — A  Judahite  military  oflicer  who  joined 
( iedaliah  at  Mizpah  (Jer  40*).  After  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah,  Jezaniah  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  for  counsel  as  to  their  future 
action  (42').  He  is  called  in  2  K  23^  Jaazaniah 
(which  see),  and  is  apparently  to  be  identified  also 
with  Azariah  (n.-]!;:^  Ai-opios)  of  Jer  43-,  who  was 
prominent  in  rejecting  the  prophet's  advice. 

JEZEBEL  (^>jr».  perhaps*  ' un-exalted,'  'un- 
husbanded '  [see  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  p.  33*],  'IffdyStX).— 
The  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  and  wife  of  Ahab.  Eth- 
baal  (Ithobaal)  had,  after  a  period  of  revolution  and 
anarchy,  seized  (c.  B.C.  888)  the  throne  of  Tyre,  which 
he  occupied  for  more  than  thirty  j'cars.  lie  was  the 
first  monarch  of  note  who  had  reified  in  Pha;nieia 
since  the  days  of  Hiram,  and  his  alliance  was 
doubtless  sought  b}-  Omri  and  Ahab  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  hostility  of  Damascus.  The 
marriage  of  J.  to  Ahab  (1  K  16^')  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  history  of  religion  in 
Israel,  and  indirectly  also  in  Judah,  where  J.'s 
daughter,  Athaliah,  afterwards  shared  the  throne 
with  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Tyrian  Baal  was  now  supported  by  all 
the  court  influence.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  suppose 
that  Ahab  abandoned  the  worship  of  J",  whose 
prophets  he  still  consulted  (1  K  22""),  and  whose 
name  he  meant  to  honour  by  the  names  he  gave  to 
his  children  {Ahaziah,  Jehoram,  Athaliah,  all  of 
which  are  compounds  containing  some  form  of 
■ii.T).  Nay,  he  could  have  pleaded  that  he  simply 
copied  the  example  of  Solomon,  both  in  his  foreign 
marriage  and  in  erecting  a  sanctuary  for  Baal 
(cf.  1  K  11'-'  with  le"-"").  But  what  had  been 
tolerated  in  the  days  of  Solomon  now  met  with 
strenuous  opposition.  To  the  great  prophet  Elijah, 
J"  was  a  jealous  God  ;  there  was  no  longer  room  in 
Israel  for  the  worship  of  Baal ;  there  must  be  no 
'  halting  between  two  opinions,'  but  a  definite 
choice  of  the  one  or  the  other  deity.  The  attitude 
assumed  by  Elijah,  and  those  like-minded  with 
nim,  provoked  the  resentment  of  J.,  in  whose 
hands  Ahab  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
tool.  The  prophets  of  J"  were  either  put  to  death 
or  driven  to  conceal  themselves  (I  K  18*),  until 
Elijah  could  exclaim,  '  I,  even  I  only,  am  left,  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  teke itaway '  (1  K  19'*).  The 
issue  of  the  conflict  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  from  which 
Elijah  hoped  so  much,  served  only  to  augment  the 
persecuting  zeal  of  the  queen  (1  K  19^). 

•  Hommel'8  theorj-  (AHT  116),  that  the  first  element  o(  the 
word  la  a  di\nne  oaiue,  13  ver>*  precarious.  Konig  (Expos. 
Time4,  Jan.  1899,  p.  190»)  suggesta  that'  th«  first  element  is  'X 
'island,'  and  that  the  name  maj'  mean  'exalted  isle,'  which 
may  have  heen  originally  an  honorific  appellation  ot  Tjre  it«eU. 


The  darkest  stain,  however,  npon  the  memory 
of  J.  is  left  by  the  atrocious  crime  she  perpetrated 
(1  K  21)  in  order  to  procure  for  her  husband  the 
vineyard  of  Nalioth  the  Jezreclite  (see  Nauoth). 
The  judicial  murder  of  Naboth  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  land,  and,  as  W.  K.  Smith 
{I'roph.  Isr.  87),  following  Ewald  and  AVcllliausen, 
has  truly  remarked,  this  crime  had  far  more  to  do 
than  the  worship  of  Baal  with  undermining  the 
throne  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  The  popular  feeling 
is  doubtless  tnily  reflected  in  the  terrible  sentence 
which  (according  to  the  Deuteronomic  compiler) 
Elijah  passed  upon  the  actors  in  this  tragedy 
(1  K  21'»«). 

J.  survived  her  husband  (who  fell  in  battle  at 
Ramoth-gilead,  c.  ii.c.  8.")3)  some  ten  years,  and 
saw  her  two  sons,  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  in  succes- 
sion seated  upon  the  throne.  The  house  of  Omri 
was  at  lenjjtli  destroyed  by  Jehu,  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  service  of  Jehoram,  who  treacherously  slew 
both  liis  master  and  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
(2  K  '.}■'"■).  When  tidings  of  the  catastrophe  reached 
J.,  the  aged  queen  prepared  to  meet  death  with 
fortitude  and  dignity.  Having  attired  herself  as 
for  a  state  occasion  (the  notion  that  she  meant  to 
captivate  Jehu  by  her  charms  is  too  ridiculous  to 
need  refutation),  she  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
usurper,  whom  she  mockingly  accosted,  '  Is  it  well 
with  Zimri,  the  murderer  of  his  master?"  The 
answer  of  the  brutal  Jehu  was  to  order  her  eunuchs 
to  cast  her  down  from  the  window  of  the  palace, 
and,  as  the  helpless  woman  lay  stunned  by  the 
fall,  he  and  his  captains  trampleil  her  under  their 
horses'  feet.  After  a  banquet  held  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  his  conspiracy,  the  savage  warrior 
ordered  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  be  paid  to  his 
victim  ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  her  body  had 
been  devoured  by  the  street  do"8.  So  perished 
miserably  the  proud  daughter  of  Tyre,  and  the 
murder  of  Naboth  was  avenjjed  (2  K  O**""). 

The  impression  of  J.  that  is  left  upon  us  by  the 
narrative  of  the  OT  is  that  of  an  able,  resolute 
woman,  who,  once  she  had  formed  a  purpose, 
carried  it  to  a  conclusion,  without  much  scruple  as 
to  the  methods  she  employed.  Whether  she  was 
guilty,  in  a  literal  sense,  of  the  '  whoredoms  and 
witchcrafts'  of  which  Jehu  speaks  in  2  K  9'-''-',  we 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  decide.  Her  accuser 
is  by  no  means  an  unprejudiced  witness,  and  even 
he  may  have  only  meant,  in  his  coarse  fashion,  to 
allude  to  her  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal.  Later 
traditions  interpreted  the  accusation  in  its  most 
literal  sense  (cf.  Rev  2").+  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  prevailing  estimate  of  J.'s  char- 
acter is  far  less  favourable  than  that  which  was 
cherished  by  her  contemporaries.  Much  of  the 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  ner  name,  and  that  has 
made  '  a  Jezebel '  a  term  of  reproach,  is  due  to  an 
inexcusable  misunderstanding  of  2  K  9*",  which 
records  a  perfectly  innocent  and  dignified  act.  It 
is  surely  a  singular  coincidence  whereby  the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim,  Jehu  and  Jezebel,  are  remem- 
bered best,  not  for  the  part  they  played  at  an 

•  AV  'Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  master?'  is  an  improb- 
ahle  rendering,  and  even  RV  (text) '  Is  it  peace,  thou  Zimn,  thy 
master's  muitlerer?'  seems  hardly  to  suit  the  occasion.  Our 
rendering  is  supported  by  Kautzsch's  A  T,  '  Geht  es  Sirari  wohl  ? ' 
and  by  Keuss,  *  Wie  geht's  du  Sirari?'  which  is  paraphrased  by 
the  latter,  '  Ei  guten  Tag  du  Canaille  ! ' 

t  The  correct  text  is  t^»  yv>xiKa.  The  copyist  who  added  rov 
seems  to  have  understood  the  'angel'  of  the  Church  as  the 
bishop.  The  name  *  Jezebel '  must  be  understood  s^inboUcally 
and  not  as  the  real  name  of  the  woman  against  whom  the 
denunciation  is  uttered.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  false 
prophetess  (within  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  belonging  to 
Judaism  or  heathenism)  whose  teaching  had  a  licentious 
tendency.  to*3»ik(»  and  u^ixii/f*  being  probably  used  in  a  literal 
ami  not  a  figurative  sense.  Bousset  (see  his  exhaustive  note) 
thinks  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  interesting 
suggestion  of  Schurer,  that  Jezebel  in  this  text  is  the  priestess 
of  the  Chaldeean  Sibyl,  Sambethe,  who  ia  believed  by  Scntirer  tc 
have  had  a  sanctuary  at  Tbyatira. 


Important  crisis  in  Israel's  history,  but  he  for  his 
'  furious  driving,'  and  she  for  her  painted  face  ! 

LiTERATCKB.— W.  B.  Smith,  OrJC  p.  237,  Propk.  Jtr.  18, 
T6 ;  WcUhauscn,  llitt.  of  Itr.  and  Jud.  66  :  Kueneu,  Rel.  Itr. 
L  8550. ;  HeuM,  Dot  AT,  L  3fi7 ;  Comill,  Der  uraet.  Prophet- 
itmu$,  SOf.  J.  A.  Selbie. 

JEZELU8  ('I^fijXot).— 1.  (B  'I^flj/Xot)  1  Es  8".  In 
Ezr  8»  Jahaziel.    2.  1  Es  8".    In  Ezr  8»  Jkhiel. 

JEZER  (-rr  'form,'  'purpose';  LXX  Gn  46« 
•Iffaaap,  Nu  26"  B  'liaep,  k'lfapi,  1  Ch  7"  B  'Icai^ip, 
A  'Zaap). — The  head  of  the  Jezerites  ('Tf'C,  B 
'leaepel,  A  'Urpi),  a  family  of  Naphtali.  See  GENE- 
ALOGY. 

JEZIEL  {Wr,^erS,'})(\rKethtbh;B"Iw^\,A'AM>')- 
— A  Benjamite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12*. 

JEZRAHIAH  (n;ir!n=' J'  will  shine,'  Luc.  K°-* 
'Iffpidt,  K*BA  omit,  Neh  12«).— The  leader  of  the 
(singers  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jerus.  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  In  1  Ch  T"**  the 
same  name  is  rendered  Izrahiah. 

JEZREEL  (SNni! '  God  soweth ').—!.  A  Judahite 
(1  Ch  4').  See  Genealogy.  2.  The  symbolical 
name  of  Hosea's  eldest  son  (Hos  I*),  given  in  token 
of  the  prophet's  disapproval  of  the  massacre  of 
Ahab'a  family  at  J.,  and  his  expectation  that 
divine  vengeance  would  speedily  overtake  the 
dynasty  of  its  perpetrator,  Jehu.  See  Hosea, 
p.  421*.  3.  J.  is  used  in  Hos2'"'  "  as  a  name  for 
Israel,  with  a  play  upon  the  etymology  of  the 
word. 

JEZREEL  i'^mpx  '  God  soweth ' ;  LXX  A  'ItirpaA, 
'ItfpoA,  'Iffpa^X,  'Effoa^  ;  B 'Iaf7)\, 'Iirpo^X, 'Ej'fpfA  ; 
Joa.Ant.  VIII.  xiii.  6,  Ifp^i"))Xa;  VIII.  xv.  4,6,'Ici'^pi;Xa, 
var.  'Ifdpa,etc.). — This  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the  great 
plain  ('!•  pty.  Jot.  17",  Jg  6*^,  Hos  1")  now  generally 
called  Esdraelon,  and  by  the  Arabs  known  as 
Mer)  ibn-'Amr.  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
applied  especially  to  the  vale  between  Jebel  Duhy 
and  Gilboa,  sloping  E.  towards  Beis&n  (see  Es- 
DRAELON).     Jezreel  *  is  the  name  also  of — 

1.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (Jos  19"), 
the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
Zer'tn.  This  identification  is  beyond  question. 
The  two  names  are  practically  identical ;  the  soft 
initial  yod  of  the  Heb.  is  dropped,  and,  as  is  not 
unusual,  the  Heb.  -el  is  replaced  by  the  Arab,  -in 
in  the  modem  word.  Similar  instances  are  found 
in  Beilin  for  Bethel,  and  Tsma'in  for  Ishinael. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OS' 208.  52,  165.  14)  place 
Jezreel  in  the  great  plain  between  Legio  (Khdn 
Lejjun)  and  Scythopolis  (Beisdn),  and  the  Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  gives  the  distance  from 
Beisftn  as  12  Roman  miles,  conditions  quite 
met  by  Zer'in.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of 
Esdrculn,  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  of  Strndcla, 
both  obvious  modifications  of  the  Greek  name  of 
Jezreel.  In  Crusading  times  it  was  called  Parvum 
Gerinum  (William  of  Tyre,  xxii.  6),  and  in  1173 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  mentions  Zarein  d""!])  as 
Jezreel.  (The  Constantinople  ed.  gives  pni,  but 
it  is  full  of  errors).  Brocardus  (c.  vii.  176,  177) 
speaks  of  Zarein,  and  notes  the  fine  Wew  whicli  it 
commands.  Sir  John  Maundeville  says,  '  5  miles 
Irom  Nain  is  the  city  of  .Tezreel,  which  was  for- 
merly called  Zarim  '  (Enrly  Travels  in  Parsrinr, 
Bohn's  ed.  p.  184).  Robinson  observes  that  from 
the  14th  cent,  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  the 
identification  was  lost  sight  of.  He  was  himself 
the  Sift  to  put  it  on  a  secure  basis  (BKP  iii. 
161-168  [»  u.  318-3-25]). 

*  The  plain  probably  derived  \Xa  name  from  the  dty,  and  not 
riM  Mnd  (see  Buddc,  liicM.  u  5am.  40(1.). 
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The  beautiful  and  commanding  situation  of 
Jezreel  amply  warranted  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  it  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Mount  Gilboa 
terminates  to  the  N.  in  boli*.  blufTs  which  descend 
steeply  into  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  and  to  the  N.W. 
throws  off  a  low  sinking  promontory,  thrust  like 
a  wedge  between  the  vale  of  Jezreel  and  the  great 
bay  of  Esdraelon,  which  sweeps  round  by  the  ba-sa 
of  Gilboa  to  Jenln.  Guarded  on  the  N.  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  about  100  ft.  in  height,  with  the 
splendid  rampart  of  Gilboa  S.  and  S.E.,  it  is  a 
position  of  considerable  strength,  being  easiest  of 
approach  from  the  S.W.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of 
200  ft.  above  the  plain,  stands  the  village  of  Zer'tn. 
The  hovels  that  form  the  village,  some  thirty  in 
number,  built  on  a  mound  of  rubbish,  are  mean 
and  dirty,  and  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  squalor. 
Tlie  inhabitants  have  been  corrupted  by  travellers, 
and  have  learned  to  prey  upon  all  who  pass,  while 
tlie  street  dogs  heie  have  an  evil  reputation  for 
savageness. 

The  place  contains  little  of  interest  and  no 
antiquities.  There  are  numerous  broken  cisterns 
among  the  houses ;  and  Guferin  found  a  white 
marble  sarcophagus  \V.  of  the  town  (Samarie, 
i.  311  ;  PEF  Mem.  ii.  131).  The  one  conspicuous 
building  is  a  large  square  tower,  of  no  great  age, 
now  commonly  used  as  a  meddfeh  or  place  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests.  From  the  top  of  this 
structure  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained,  including 
the  great  plain  in  its  whole  extent,  and  every 
point  of  importance  around  it,  with  the  single 
exception  of^  Tabor.  S.  and  S.E.  runs  the  high 
barren  wall  of  Gilboa,  with  its  memories  of 
humiliation  and  defeat  for  Israel.  From  Eii- 
gannim  (Jenln),  its  white  domes  and  minarets 
glancing  amid  the  greenery  of  its  sheltered  nook, 
the  Samaritan  mountains  rising  behind,  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  edge  of  the  plain  to  Mefjiddo 
(Khdn  Lejjun),  and  thence  to  the  bushy  heights 
of  Carmel,  the  rou"h  crest  of  el-3Ta(trnkah,  the 
place  of  Elijah's  oumt-offering  showing  clear 
against  the  sky.  Cut  off  from  the  mountain  on 
the  north  by  the  gorge  of  the  Kishon,  low  oak-clad 
hills  divide  the  plain  of  Acre  from  Esdraelon,  and, 
sweeping  rouna  eastward  in  more  fertile  slopes, 
drop  in  precipitous  cliffs  upon  the  plain  just  south 
of  Nazareth,  the  highest  of  whose  white  houses 
one  may  descry,  with  the  dark  uplands  of  Galilee 
beyond.  Mt.  'fabor  is  hidden  by  the  shapely  mass 
of  Jebel  Duhy,  the  hill  of  Moreh,  crowned  by  its 
■wely,  with  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endor  clingiu"  to 
its  sides.  Far  down  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of 
Jezreel  as  it  slopes  to  the  Jordan  Valley,  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  citadel  of  Beisdn ;  and 
across  the  Ghor  the  view  is  barred  by  the  steep 
and  rugged  mountains  of  GUe.ad. 

Besides  the  cisterns  mentioned  above,  Jezreel 
was  well  situated  for  water  supply.  Bir  es-Suweid 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town  ;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  to  the  E.  the  waters  of  el-'Ain  el-Meiyiteh, 
'  the  dead  spring,'  form  quite  a  considerable  stream. 
The  fountain  is  so  named  because  once  it  dried  up. 
After  deep  digging  the  waters  flowed  again  ;  the 
pit  was  filled  with  loose  gravel,  and  since  then  the 
supply  has  been  continuous.  About  a  mile  farther 
E.,  in  a  cave  at  the  base  of  Gilboa,  a  still  more 
copious  spring  bursts  forth,  the  stream  from  which 
is  strong  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  This  is  probably 
the  fountain  wliere  the  Israelites  encamped  before 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  S  29').  It  is  also 
with  some  likelihood  identified  with  the  spring  of 
llarod  (Jg  7').  The  native  name,  'Ain  JalHd  or 
Jali'it  (Arab,  for  Goliath),  seems  due  to  some  con- 
fusion with  the  scene  of  David's  encounter  with 
the  giant.  'Here  is  the  plain  where  David  slew 
Goliath,'  says  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  ;  but  beyond 
this,  says  Robinson,  no  trace  of  the  tradition  is  to 
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be  found.  The  fountain  which  the  Crusaders  knew 
as  Tuinna  was  doubtless  the  spring  VI in  Juba'tUt, 
some  little  distance  oB,  surrounded  by  marshy 
(jround.  The  water  is  slightly  reddish  in  colour. 
Conder  suggests  that  this  uuij-  represent  the  Tal- 
niudii-  Tuitnia  (Tosephta,  Sheviith,  cli.  vU.  ;  PEF 
Mem.  iii.  79).  The  water  of  all  these  fountains  is 
sweet,  and  abounds  in  small  lish  :  on  this  was 
founded  the  legend  of  the  Crusading  army  being 
miraculously  supplied  with  fish  for  some  days 
(William  of  Tyre,  xxii.  27). 

Jezieel  is  first  mentioned  in  marking  out  the  lot 
of  Is.«iacliar  (Jos  19").  It,  with  its  district,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Saul,  after  the 
disa.'iter  at  Gil  boa  (2  S  '2'').  The  days  of  its  greatest 
[irosperity  dawned  when  Aliab  and  Jezebel,  fas- 
cinated no  doubt  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and 
its  surroundings,  cliose  it  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  palace  stood  on  the  E.  side  or  the  city,  the 
harem  being  close  by  the  gate,  with  windows 
overloDking  the  road  leading  thither  (2  K  Q*"-"). 
A  tower  conmianding  a  view  of  the  approach  from 
Jordan,  up  the  vale  of  Jezreel,  also  formed  part  of 
the  building  [ib.  9").  This  was  most  necessary  to 
guard  against  surprise  ;  as  then,  and  until  com- 
paratirely  recent  times,  the  hordes  of  the  East 
came  this  way  in  making  their  inroads  upon  the 
fruitful  land  of  Esdraelon.  An  object  of  special 
admiration  was  the  house  of  ivory  built  by  the 
king,  an  evidence  also  of  the  luxury  in  which  tlie 
royal  pair  indulged  (1  K  2-239;  ^f.  Am  3">  6*).  The 
establishment  of  idolatrous  priests  must  also  have 
been  large  ( 1  K  16»»,  2  K  10").  Hither  drove  Aliab 
from  Curmel  through  the  storm,  preceded  by  the 
stem,  swift- footed  Tishbite  (IK  18"  •■«).  Here 
was  the  vineyard  of  Nahoth  the  Jezreelite  ("S;")'  ?), 
coveted  by  Aliab  {ib.  21').  Probably  it  lay  E.'  of 
the  town,  where  wine-presses  cut  in  the  rock  are 
still  to  be  seen  (2  K  9-i-  =»).  Whether  this  city  or 
Samaria  was  the  scene  of  Jezebel's  outrage  upon 
Naboth  and  his  sons  (1  K  2P-''',  2  K  9=")  is  in  some 
doubt.  If  Ahab's  blood  was  licked  by  the  dogs  at 
Samaria,  that  would  point  to  the  southern  city  as 
the  scene  of  Naboth's  execution  (1  K  22'').  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natural  sense  of  1  K  21  seems 
to  place  it  at  Jezreel ;  and  with  this  Josephus 
agrees  {Ant.  VIU.  xv.  6).*  Joram,  succeeding  his 
father  Ahab,  maintained  Jezreel  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and  here  he  was  visited  by  his  kinsman 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah  (2  Iv  8=*).  These  two 
were  together  when  surprised  by  the  newly 
anointed  Jehu,  who  slew  Joram  and  cast  his  body 
into  the  plot  of  Naboth  :  Ahaziah  tied,  but  was 
wounded,  and  died  at  Megiddo  (2  K  9").  Here 
Jezebel  also  suflered  miserably  for  her  ofiences, 
being  at  the  conqueror's  command  liurled  from  the 
window  into  the  courtyard,  where  she  was  de- 
voured by  the  pariah  do"s  (2  IC  9*'"").  By  the 
gateway  of  Jezreel  were  piled  the  heads  of  Aliab's 
70  sons,  brouglit  hither  by  Jehu's  orders  from 
Samaria  (2  K  10') ;  then  the  town  became  the 
ecene  of  one  of  those  sickening  massacres  which  so 
often  stain  the  records  of  Oriental  monarchies : 
all  who  might  be  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
the  house  of  Ahab,  '  his  great  men,  his  familiar 
friends,  and  his  priests,'  were  relentlessly  done 
to  death  {ib.  10").  The  prosperity  of  jezreel 
seems  to  have  ended  >vith  the  downfall  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,  and  its  name  is  seen  no  more  in 
the  sacred  books,  save  only  in  Hos  l^*-  ",  where  it 
occurs  with  a  symbolic  significance.     (See  HosEA). 

The  Crusaders  knew  Jezreel  na  Pat^um  Gerinum, 
and  close  by  occurred  in  1183  a  skirmish  with 
Saladin,   after  which   the  Saracen  leader  retired 

•  It  is  possible  that  the  prediction  in  1  K  21'9  (which  is  from  a 
dllTerent  hand  from  2J)  contemplates  the  deed  o(  Jehu  in  2  K  025, 
and  njt  the  death  of  Ahab  himself  (cf.  1  K  21-*)-  tn  any  caae, 
f/38  it  an  interoolalion.    See,  further,  Wellb.  Comp.  284. 


(William  of  Tj-re,  xxii.  26).  In  1217  the  Christian 
army  passed  down  the  vale  to  Beis.1n  ;  but  the 
place  has  been  the  .scene  of  no  important  event  in 
later  history  ;  and  for  many  centuries  it  has  pre- 
sented, practically  unchanged,  the  aspect  of  squalid 
poverty  that  meets  the  eye  of  tlie  traveller  to-day. 
2.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Juda>a,  the  site 
of  which  has  not  been  identihed.  It  was  not  fai 
from  the  Juda'an  Carmel  (Jos  15**).  Ahinoara 
(the  Jezreelitess,  n-H'T '■?  or  n^Nynrn),  one  of  David's 
lirst  two  wives  (1  S  25'^  27»  30»,  2  S  2»  3^  1  Ch  3'), 
wa-s  a  native  of  this  town. 

LiTERATURR.— Bori!/  Travflt  in  PalettiM,  Bohn,  p.  184,  eta  : 
Robinson,  BRP  Iii.  161-168  (»  ii.  318-325);  Thomson,  Lami  and 
Buuk,  ii.  177-191 ;  Stanlcv,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  343,  UMorji  qf 
the  Jeieuh  Church,  ii.  244;  Conder,  Tmt-Work  in  Palrtliiif, 
p.  66.  etc  ;  PKF  Mem.  ii.  pp.  79,  88, 131  ;  Baedeker,  I-alestiiu 
and  Svria,  ed.  1894,  p.  242 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  IHIIIL  pp.  366,  381, 
etc. ;  iiuhl,  GAP  2U4(. ;  Guiirin,  Samarie,  L  311  rT. 

W.  EwiNO. 
JEZREELITE,  JEZREELITESS.— See  preceding 

article. 

JEZRIELDS  (A  'lefpfTjXof,  B  'leibpiKKot ;  AV 
Hierielus),  1  Es  g^'.— In  Ezr  10=»  Jeiiiel.  The  AV 
form  is  derived  from  the  Aldine  text. 

JIDLAPH  (i^";:,  perh.  '  he  weepeth,'  if  from  root 
iSt  'drip';  A'leXSdcp,  D  om.,  Luc. 'leJXd^). — A  son 
ofNahor,  Gn  22-  (J).  The  clan  of  which  he  is  the 
eponym  has  not  been  identilied. 

JOAB  (3i<i' '  J"  is  father ').—!.  ('Iud/3)  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  and  brother  of  Abishai  and  Asahel.  J.'s 
mother  is  named  because  she  was  David's  sister, 
and  thus  of  more  importance  than  his  father,  of 
whom  all  we  are  told  is  that  his  sepulchre  was  at 
Bethlehem  (2  S  2^=).  The  first  mention  of  J.  is 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  engagement  at  Gibeon 
between  David's  men  and  those  of  Ishbosheth. 
Ahner,  who  commanded  the  latter,  was  comiiUtely 
beaten,  but  in  the  course  of  his  retreat  killed 
Asahel,  who  had  overtaken  him.  At  sunset  J.,  at 
the  request  of  Abner,  recalled  his  men  from  the 
pursuit,  and  returned  to  David's  headquarters  at 
Hebron  (2  S  2'-"'-).  Some  time  afterwards  Abner, 
having  quarrelled  with  Ishbosheth,  offered  his 
allegiance  to  David.  J.  was  absent  when  Saul's 
general  visited  Hebron  for  this  purpose,  but  re- 
turned shortly  after  his  departure.  Prompted  by 
a  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel, 
and  perhaps  also  by  a  jealous  dread  that  Abner 
might  supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  David,  J.  sent 
messengers  to  recall  him,  and  then  treacherously 
murdered  him  (2  S  S"'^).  At  the  siege  of  Jerus.  by 
David,  it  was  J.,  ace.  to  the  Chronicler,  who  first 
8cale<l  the  citadel,  and  thus  earned  the  reward  pro- 
mised by  the  king,  that  he  should  be  chief  captain 
of  the  host  (1  Ch  11").  After  the  defeat  of  the 
EdoMiites  (2  S  8™-,  cf.  title  of  Ps  60)  J.  remained 
in  Idiima'.t  for  six  months,  and  sought  to  exter- 
inin.ate  all  the  male  population.  The  terror  of  his 
name  haunted  that  country  for  long  (1  K  11""-')- 
In  conjunction  with  his  brother  Abishai,  J.  waged 
successful  war  against  the  allied  forces  of  Syria 
and  Amnion  ;  and  when  at  length  the  citadel  ol 
Rabliath-iimmon  was  ready  to  fall,  he  displaj-ed  a 
combination  of  magnanimity  and  prudence  in  send- 
ing for  David  to  deal  the  final  blow,  so  that  the 
king  liimsidf  might  have  the  credit  of  the  victory 
(2S  U'  12-*  «).  It  was  during  the  siege  of  Kabbah 
that  David  .vas  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  sin  of 
his  life.  J.  fell  in  readily  with  the  king's  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  thus  obtained 
a  new  hold  upon  David  through  sharing  his  guilty 
secret  (2  S  1  !*•-').  After  Absalom's  murder  of 
Amnon,  and  his  flight  to  Geshur,  it  was  J.  who, 
through  the  medium  of  '  a  wise  woman  from 
Tekoa,'  ind)l:-«d  David  to  recall  his  son,  and  who 


&t  last,  bat  with  reluctance,  efl'ected  a  final  recon- 
ciliation between  them  (2  S  14"^-)-  When  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  broke  out,  J.  remained 
loyal,  and  accompanied  David  in  his  flight  across 
the  Jordan.  With  his  brother  Abishai,  and  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  he  shared  the  command  of  the  royal 
army  in  the  battle  which  proved  so  disastrous  to 
Absalom  and  his  adherents.  It  was  by  J.'s  own 
band  that  Absalom  met  hia  death  as  he  hung 
defencsless  in  the  branches  of  an  oak.  Aa  he  had 
not  hesitated  to  take  the  rebel's  life  in  si)ite  of 
David's  strict  charge  to  the  contraiy,  J.  did  not 
hesitate  after  the  battle  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king  for  giving  such  unrestrained  vent  to  his  grief 
for  his  son's  death.  The  sturdy  common-sense  of 
J.,  although  his  phainness  of  speech  must  have 
been  very  displea.'iing  to  his  master,  availed  to 
check  the  disalt'ection  that  had  begun  to  spread 
among  the  roj'al  troops  (2  S  19).  It  was  probably 
resentment  at  J.'s  conduct  on  this  occasion  that 
led  David  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army  to 
another  of  his  nephews,  Ama.sa,  who  had  been 
Absalom's  commander-in-chief  (2  S  19''^).  The 
deadly  mistake  of  this  appointment  speedily  be- 
came apjiarent  when  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised  by  Sheba  lien-liichri.  Amasa  proved  him- 
self a  useless  fninfunl,  and  the  situation  became 
so  alarming  that  David  was  compelled  to  send 
Abishai  (or  perhaps  J.  himself)*  to  take  command 
of  the  army.  At  any  rate  J.  was  present  with  the 
e.\]ieilition,  which  was  ultimately  joined  also  by 
Aiiia.sa.  J.  seized  tlie  first  opportunity  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  rival,  whom  ho  despatched  with  as  little 
eoiiipuuction  as  he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  Abner 
(2  S  2U'"'-,  on  the  text  and  interpretation  of  which  see 
Driver,  S'im.,  ndloc).  He  then  prosecuted  the  cam- 
paign with  vigour,  and  speedily  brought  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  Sheba  having  taken  refuge  at 
Abellicth  niaacah,  J.  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and 
only  desisted  wlicn  the  liead  of  the  rebel  was  cast  to 
him  over  the  wall  (2  S  20--).  J.  offered  strenuovis 
resistance  to  David's  proposal  to  number  the 
people  (2  S  24"''),  and,  ace.  to  the  Chionicler,  did 
not  complete  the  work  (1  Cli2I").  When  .Vdouijaii 
took  .steps  to  have  himself  proclaimed  king,  J. 
attached  him.self  to  his  party,  probably  without 
the  slightest  thought  of  disloyalty  to  David,  who 
seems  himself  to  have  intended  that  Adonijah 
should  succeed  him,  until  the  houseliold  intrigiie 
of  liathsheba,  aided  by  the  jiowerful  support  of 
the  prophet  Nathan,  led  him  to  decide  in  favuur  of 
Solomon.  The  latter,  upon  his  accessiim  to  the 
throne,  considered  it  priulent  to  rid  himself  of  J., 
whose  influence  with  the  army  might  have  con- 
stituted a  serious  danger  to  the  new  monarch.  No 
doubt  a  desire  to  wipe  away  from  his  house  the 
stain  of  the  unavenged  blood  of  Abner  and  Amasa 
partially  in  11  uenceil  Solomon,  but  State  reasons  must 
have  |iredominatcd.  J.,  on  hearing  that  Adonijah 
haJ  been  put  to  death  and  Abialhar  deposed, 
needed  no  further  intimation  that  his  own  life 
was  in  danger,  and  he  tied  to  the  a.sylum  of  the 
allnr.  Kefusing  to  leave  the  sacred  place,  by 
Solomon's  order  he  was  slain  there  by  Benaiah, 
whose  readiness  to  act  as  executioner  was  doubt- 
less all  the  greater  because  he  thus  secured  the 

•  In  2  3  20«  the  MT  and  I,XX  Imvp  AInxhai,  Imt  S.vr.  h.Ts  Joa6, 
and  thf  latter  rendinp  is  tido|>tcd  Uy  Tlifiiius,  Welih.,  Driver, 
Ktttfl,  L.ohr.  On  ttie  ntlii-r  hand,  IliHicIc.  in  hiH  notes  to  ttie  Itks. 
of  Sum.  in  Haupt's  Sacrfd  IJkn.  of  OT  (p.  O;',),  considers  Mmt 
MT  is  correct,  and  that  the  narrative  is  perfectly  intelli^'itjle 
upon  this  assiiinption.  *  As  the  new  eonnnander-in-chie(  Aniasft 
left  him  in  the  lurch.  David  was  ohliged  to  make  use  of  J.'s 
•enr'ices,  hut  hia  (iit:tiity  as  kinn  would  not  poruiit  the  acknow- 
led^nent  of  this  tjy  an  inuuediate  reinstatement.  By  charj;inif 
Alii.slmi  his  hrolher  with  the  conmiis.<(ii>ri  he  makes  sure  that  J. 
wilt  not  remain  liehind,  and  the  latterwiUin^'ly  Joins  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  volunteer,  in  onh-r  to  ]tut  the  kiln;  under  new  (ililira- 
tions  to  himself.  The  fact  thu*  he  takes  the  leadersliip  into  his 
own  lionds  is  so  much  a  mattci  of  couru  tiut  it  doe«  Dot  need 
10  b«  mcQtioDed.* 


reversion  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  foi 
himself  (1  K2^-'").  Ace.  to  1  K2'-'- Solomon,  in  the 
execution  of  .J.,  acted  in  obedience  to  the  dying 
injunction  of  David.  Wellh.  and  Stade  hold,  how- 
ever, that  this  passage  is  an  unhistorical  inter- 
polation. The  hand  of  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  ia 
certainly  evident  in  v.^,  but  Hudde  (liicht  u.  Sam. 
2()3f.),  following  Kuenen,  defends  the  antiquity 
(without  committing  himself  to  the  historicity)  oi 
at  least  vv.»-». 

The  character  of  J.  h,as  often  been  unfairly 
estimated,  either  from  lack  of  a  due  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  or  from  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  far-seein" 
statesman-like  views,  a  brave  soldier,  a  skilful 
commander,  and  a  loyal  subject.  Even  his  assassi- 
nation of  Abner  and  Amasa,  so  repellent  to  us, 
could  plead  as  excuse,  in  the  one  case  the  supposed 
duty  to  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  in  the 
other  the  gross  injustice  of  David  in  depriving  him 
of  his  command.  The  Oriental  is  not  usually  dis- 
tinguished for  generosity  to  his  enemies  or  scrupu- 
lousness in  his  methods  of  revenge,  and  J.  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  his  action  on  the.se  two 
occ.T-ions  must  not  blind  us  to  the  splendid  services 
he  rendered  to  liis  country.  Without  him  David 
was  like  Ferdinand  without  Wallenstein.  No 
doubt,  like  the  last-named  great  general,  J.  made 
the  most  of  his  knowledge  that  he  was  indispens- 
able, and  thus  in  the  end  was  able  to  obtain  his 
own  terms  from  his  master.  One  thing  he  had  re- 
solved ujioii,  that  as  he  .alone  was  ht  for  the  post, 
he  alone  must  command  David's  army.  '  Wallen- 
stein war  Niclits  wo  er  nicht  Alles  war,  er  muss 
entwedor  gar  nieht  oder  mit  vollkommener  Frei- 
heit  handeln '  (Schiller).  This  determination  to 
brook  no  rival,  combined  with  the  low  moral 
standard  of  the  age,  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
most  questionable  episodes  in  the  career  of  the 
Wallenstein  of  Israel.  J.'s  conduct  all  through 
the  Absalomic  rebellion  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
upon  his  foresight.  It  is  needless  to  otler  any 
apology  for  his  killing  of  Absalom,  an  act  that  was 
pardonable  because  nece.ssary.  Nor  is  it  possible, 
as  we  have  explained  already,  to  convict  him  of 
treason  because  at  first  he  supported  Adonijah. 
T;iking  everything  into  account,  we  feel  that  this 
great  man  deserved  a  better  fate,  and  it  leaves 
a  painful  impression  upon  us  when  we  learn  that, 
after  he  had  served  his  king  and  his  country  so 
faithfully,  his  grey  hairs  were  not  suffered  to  go 
down  to  "the  grave  in  peace. 

2.  {'lui^a^  Bl,  'Iud/3  A).— The  son  of  Seraiah,  a 
descendant  of  Judah,  and  father  'of  the  valley  of 
Charashim'  (AV),  or  'of  (the  inhabitants  of)  the 
valley  of  craftsmen'  (AVm),  or  'of  Ge-Harashim' 
(KV),  or  'of  the  valley  of  craftsmen  (KVm),  1  Ch 
4",  cf.  Neh  11".  See  Ge-Harashiw.  3.  ('Iw/Sd/S, 
'lud^). — The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  from 
exile  with  Zerubbabel  and  tzri-  ,Ezr  2"=  Neh  7", 
Ezr  8',  1  Es  8").  J.  A.  Seldie. 

JOACHAZ  (A'lwxaf.  B'Ifxoi'fat).  1  Esl«(LXX'^l. 
— Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah  ;  ef.  2  Ch  :W.  U 
and  the  Vulgate  {Jcchonias)  are  in  agreement 
with  Mt  1"  in  omitting  the  short  reign  of 
Jehoahaz. 


JOADANUS  (A  'ludSavor,  B  *IiiJo»'os),  1  Es  9".— 

One  of  the  .sons  of  Je.sus,  the  son  of  Josedek,  the 

riest.      Tho  corresponding   name  in  Ezr    10"  '\i 

JliDAUAII. 


JOAH  (nij^'  'J"  is  brother').—!.  Son  of  .■\saph. 
the  'recorder'  at  Hezckiah'a  court,  2  K  is"-"-^  = 
Is  30'- "•■•".  2.  A  Levitical  family  name,  1  Ch  6^ 
(apparently  same  as  Ethan  of  v."),  2  Ch  29".     3. 
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A  Le\-it€,  son  of  Obed-edom,  1  Ch  26«.     4.  Son  of 
Joahaz,  the  '  recorder '  at  Josiah's  court,  2  Ch  3iK 

JOAHAZ  (iijv'i")-— The  father  of  Joah,  the  're- 
corder' in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  2  Ch  34'.  See  also 
Jeuoahaz. 

JOAKIM  ("Iuok/^  or  -etii,  LXX  form  of  c-p."^'';)  — 
The  name  is  spelt  Jehoiakim  in  canon,  books,  hut 
Joacini  or  Joachim  in  .•Vpocr.  AV,  and  Joakim 
everywhere  in  Apocr.  KV. 

In    Apoer.    the   name    belongs   to   six  persons. 

1.  Kin"  .lehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah,  father  of 
.Icconiali  (IJar  1»).  I  Es  I"  follows  L.XX  of  2 
Ch  3(j'  in  saving  that  he  was  carried  in  copper 
chains  to  Ilat)ylon.  This  is  in  apparent,  but  not 
ho|ieles.s,  diserejinncy  with  2  K  24'- '  and  Jer  22"' 
36".  2.  .lehoiiicliin,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  who  is 
crroneou.'ily  called  Joakim  in  I  Es  1",  and  is 
said  to  have  reigned  after  his  father  3  months 
and  10  days.  3.  A  priest,  son  of  Hilkiah,  to 
whom  the  captives  of  B.C.  ,597  are  said,  in  Bar  1', 
to  have  sent  monej*  for  the  purchase  of  oll'erings 
and  incense.  The  Gr.  says  that  the  money  was 
'sent  to  J.  the  priest  {Tie  Uo^a),  and  to  the  priests 
(irpis  Tout  ifMis).'  Hence  KV  renders  Up^a,  '  the 
high  priest.  No  high  priest  of  this  name,  how- 
ever, IS  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  with  Zcickler  to  regard  J.  as  the  second 
priest,  invested  with  the  duties  of  overseer  or 
treasurer  of  the  temple,  as  Pashhur  (Jer  20')  is 
called  chief  ollicer  in  the  hou.se  of  J " ;  and  as 
Zejihaniah,  a  son  of  Hilkiah  and  brother  of  Seraiah 
who  succeeded  his  father,  was  promised  to  be 
ofliccr  in  the  temple  (Jer  29-°),  and  was  afterwards 
'  second  jiriest '  (Jer  52^).  It  is  rea.sonable  to 
suppose  that  Zephaniah  was  J.'s  succes.sor  as  sagan, 
or  second  jiriest.  4.  A  high  priest,  who,  in  the 
days  of  Holofernes  and  Judith,  when  the  people 
of  Judaea  were  '  newly  come  up  from  captivity,'  is 
sail!,  as  head  of  the  Senate,  to  have  directed 
military  afl'airs,  by  commanding  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethulia  to  occupy  the  northern  passes  (Jth 
4"'-  "),  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  led  the  people 
in  devout  suiudication  in  the  temple,  clad  in  sack 
cloth,  and  with  ashes  on  his  mitre  (Jth  4"-  ").  5. 
A  jiriest,  son  of  Zorobabel,  mentioned  among  the 
returning  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (1  Es  5°). 
6.  The  husband  of  Susanna,  a  wealthy  Jew  in 
Babylon.  Tlie  rooms  of  his  mansion  were  used  for 
the  administration  of  justice  among  the  Jews  ;  and 
ace.  to  Syr.  W.^,  for  the  Synagogue.  The  horrid 
calumny  concocted  by  the  two  lascivious  elders 
came  on  J.  as  a  terrible  blow,  and,  when  Daniel 
solved  the  mystery,  J.  joined  with  Susanna's 
relatives  in  singing  praises  that  no  dishonour  was 
found  in  her  (Sus  ^).  W,  stands  alone  in  saying 
that  J.  died  shortly  after  marriage,  and  that 
Susanna  was  a  pious  'widow  when  her  trial  came. 

J.  T.  Marshall. 

JOANAN  Cluiawip  WH,  'Iwavva  TR,  AV  Joanna). 
— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3". 

JOANNA  Claiva  WH,  'luina  TR),  the  w-ife  of 
Chuza,  the  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She  was 
one  of  '  certain  women  which  had  been  healed  of 
evil  spirits  and  infirmities'  (Lk  8'-').  Thus  bound 
to  Jesus  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  J.  ministered  to 
Him  of  her  substance,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
was  one  of  the  company  that  went  to  the  tomb  to 
anoint  the  body  of  the  Lord  (Lk  8'  24"). 

JOANNES  ('lojrfwi;?,  AV  Johannes).—!.  (B  -drm) 
1  Es  S^*   son    of  Akatan,   in   Ezr  8"  JOHANAN. 

2.  1  Es  9=^  son  of  Bebai,  in  Ezr  10=8  Jehohanan. 

JOARIB  (■Iuop(e);;3,  'Ia>op(e)/;t),  1  Mac  2'  14»,  Jos. 
Ant    xil.  v\.  1,  the  head  of  the  priestly  family 


from  which  the  Maccabees  were  descended.  Aco. 
to  1  Ch  24'  this  family,  there  called  that  ol 
Jkhoiahib  (wliich  see),  was  Uie  lirst  of  the  twenty 
four  courses  of  priests. 

JOASH  (B'lj'i').— 1.  Father  of  Gideon,  a  native  of 
Ablezer  (Jg  6"  8^).  Notwithstanding  Gideon's 
modest  language  (6"),  J.  must  have  been  the  moat 
important  person  in  his  town  ('one of  the  principal 
]ier.-oiis  of  the  tribe  of  Munusseh,'  Jos.  Ant.  V.  vi. 
2)  :  he  had  more  than  ten  servants  (6"),  and  hs 
was  guardian  of  the  local  sanctuary  of  Baal.  It 
niiiy  be  reasonably  sup|)osed  that  the  deuionstrated 
impotence  of  Baal  to  protect  his  altar  and  the 
A.slierah,  coupled  with  love  for  his  son,  revived 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  J.  a  conviction  of  the 
unique  power  of  J",  which  found  utterance  in  that 
sarcastic  address  to  the  Abiezrites  which  recalls 
the  mockery  of  Elijah  on  a  like  occa.sion,  and 
wliich  received  a  lastin"  memorial  in  the  name 
Jerubliaal  by  which  Gideon  was  known  in  latei 
times  (1  S  12'",  2  8  U^i). 

2.  A  son  of  Ahab  to  whose  custody,  and  that  of 
Anion,  governor  of  Samaria,  Ahab  committed 
Micaiah  on  his  departure  for  Itamoth  -  gilead 
(I  K  22-»=2  Ch  IS^s).  J.  was  probably  left  behind 
as  his  father's  viceroy.  Kawlinson  suggests  that 
here  and  in  2  Ch  28'  '  king's  son '  means  a  state 
officer  ;  cf.  Jer  36-"  3S«.  3.  A  de.scendant  of  Shelali, 
son  of  Judali,  1  Ch  4''".  Vv.''-^  are  very  obscure 
(see  QPB).  4.  (="^1')  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Beclier, 
1  Ch  7".  5.  A  Benjamite  warrior  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12".  6.  (i^iv)  One  of  the  comp- 
trollers of  David's  private  estate.  He  was  over 
'  the  cellars  of  oil,'  1  Ch  27^.      N.  J.  D.  White. 

JOB,  BOOK  OF.— In  mod.  edd.  of  the  Heb.  Bible, 
the  third  in  order  of  the  books  called  Kethubim  in 
the  Jewish  Canon.  Its  place,  however,  has  varied  ; 
in  the  Talm.  order  it  stands  between  Ps  and  Pr ; 
Jerome  places  it  before  both.  In  the  Greek  Canon 
the  division  of  books  is  for  the  most  part  according 
to  subject-matter.  After  the  historical  books  follow 
Ps,  Pr,  Ec,  Ca,  Job  (this  is  order  in  B) ;  succeeded 
by  Wis,  Sir,  and  other  extra-canonical  hooks. 
Job,  together  with  the  canonical  books  of  Pr  and 
Ec,  and  the  apocr.  books  Sir  and  Wis,  belongs  to 
what  is  called  the  Ilnkhmnh  or  Wisdom-Literature 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  forms  its  crown  and  clima.x. 
This  article  will  deal  severally  with  the  Name  of 
the  book,  its  Contents,  its  Form,  its  Text,  its 
Integrity,  its  Scope  and  Purpose,  its  Date  and 
Authorsliip,  and  the  History  ot  its  Exegesis. 

i.  Name. — Heb.  zvk,  Gr.  'IiJ/3,  'Ji/j/ob,  misrepre- 
sented in  the  usual  Eng.  pronunciation.  In  a  post- 
script to  the  LXX  (not  found  in  Aq.  or  Symm., 
and  in  Theod.  only  in  part).  Job  is  confu.sed  with 
the  Iduuiajan  king  Jobab,  mentioned  in  Gn  30™. 
The  sentence  runs  :  '  This  man  is  described  in  the 
Syriac  book  as  living  in  the  land  of  Ausis,  on  the 
borders  of  Idumrea  and  Arabia ;  and  his  name 
before  was  Jobab,  and  haWng  taken  an  Arabian 
wife,  he  begot  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon.'  By 
a  further  confusion  in  the  name  Zopd  (Gn  36^), 
Job's  descent  from  Esau  is  inferred.  The  traditions 
embodied  in  this  postscript  are  followed  in  the 
Koran,  but  are  wholly  untrustworthy.  (For 
additional  traditions  concerning  Job,  see  Koran, 
Suras  38,  40,  also  Sura  21 ). 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  and  the 
attempts  to  give  to  it  a  significance  drawn  from 
etymology  are  very  questionable.  It  has  been 
taken  (Ges.  and  otners)  as  a  passive  form  from 
root  2-K,  meaning  '  one  persecuted '  by  Satan,  oi 
by  his  friends,  or  by  calamity.  Cf.  li'?:  from  t^'. 
But  this  form  is  never  purely  passive  (Volck,  p.  6). 
Others  (including  Ewald  and  Delitzsch)  explain 
after  the  analogy  of  Arab.  aurwAb,  as  from  root 
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3'K,  '  the  penitent  one,  resipiA'ccyis,  or  iiious,  ever 
turning'  to  God.  The  latter  exjilanation  is 
favoured  by  Uitzig  and  Cberne  (see  his  Job  and 
Solumon,  p.  62  and  note). 

The  name  of  Uz  (pv)  as  the  country  in  which 
Job  lived  is  not  of  much  assistance  in  determining 
his  personality.  The  name  is  given  to  a  son  of 
Aram  in  Gn  10^,  to  a  son  of  Nahor  Gn  22=^'  (KV, 
in  AV  Huz),  and  to  a  grandson  of  Seir  Gn  36-*. 
This  last  pas.sage,  joined  with  Jer  25^  and  the 
mention  of  Uz  in  connexion  with  Edom  in  La  4-', 
points  to  a  district  E.  or  S.E.  of  Palestine,  N.  of 
Arabia,  and  adjacent  to  Edom.  The  LXX,  quoted 
above,  probably  embodies  a  prevalent  tradition ; 
another  tradition,  traced  out  by  Wetzstein  (see 
Delitzsch,  Cumm.,  Appendix),  points  to  the 
district  of  the  Uauran.  Er.  Delitzsch,  judging 
from  certain  cuneiform  inscriptions,  fixes  upon  a 
district  near  Palmyra  for  the  site  of  Uz,  whilst 
some  view  the  names  both  of  place  and  hero  as 
symbolical  only.  The  names  Bene-kedem,  'chil- 
dxen  of  the  East'  (1'),  'Temanite,'  and  to  a  less 
extent  '  Shuhite '  and  '  Naamathite,'  may  be  held 
to  confirm  the  general  indications  of  locality  men- 
tioned above.     (See  Uz). 

Outside  this  book.  Job  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
only  in  Ezk  14'^-"  'These  three  men,  J*oah, 
Daniel,  and  Job';  and  in  Ja  5"  'Ye  have  heard 
of  the  patience  of  Job.'  Both  of  these  passages 
apparently  imply  a  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of 
the  proverbially  upright  and  patient  man  of  that 
name,  but  not  necessarily  tue  existence  of  this 
book,  or  the  treatment  which  Job's  history  receives 
in  it. 

ii.  Contents. — The  following  is  an  outline  or 
'argument'  of  this  remarkable  book  ;  its  form  and 
significance  will  be  considered  later.  It  may  be 
divided  into  five  parts.  1.  Prologue,  written  in 
prose,  chs.  1  and  2.  2.  Colloquies  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  including  Job's  Lament,  ch.  3.  First 
colloquy,  chs.  4-14 ;  second  colloquy,  chs.  15-21  ; 
third  colloquy,  chs.  2*2-31.  In  the  first  two 
colloquies,  each  friend  speaks  once,  and  Job  replies 
to  each  ;  in  the  third,  according  to  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  text,  Zophar  fails  to  t^ke  up 
his  turn,  and  Job,  after  replying  to  lUldad  (ch.  20), 
speaks  at  unusual  length,  partly  in  a  kind  of 
monologue  (chs.  27-31).  3.  Intervention  of  Elihu, 
chs.  32-37.  4.  A  9heoph(inij ;  utterances  of  J", 
with  very  brief  replies  of  Job,  chs.  38-42*.  5. 
Epilogue,  written  in  prose,  ch.  42''". 

1.  The  Prologue  introduces  us  to  a  man  named 
Job,  living  in  the  land  of  Uz,  of  great  wealth  and 
exceptional  piety,  surrounded  by  a  large  and  happy 
family,  and  possessing  every  mark  of  divine 
favour.  Upon  this  man  there  falls  a  series  of 
heavy  calamities,  succeeding  one  another  with 
startling  rapidity,  each  more  severe  and  trying 
than  the  last.  His  flocks  are  carried  oil  by 
marauders  or  smitten  by  lightning,  he  is  stripped 
of  all  his  possessions,  and  bereaved  at  a  stroke  of 
all  his  children.  'I'lie  Prologue  represents  this  as 
due  to  a  scene  in  the  Council  of  Heaven,  at  which 
there  appeared  among  the  '  sons  of  God '  a  being 
called  '  the  Satan '  or  '  the  Adversary,'  who 
questioned  the  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of 
Jobs  religion,  and  received  permission  to  afflict 
him  in  various  ways,  but  not  to  touch  him.sulf. 
This  experiment  is  described  as  resulting  in  Job's 
complete  vindication.  He  bowed  in  submission 
to  tlie  divine  will,  and  in  nil  this  tirst  staue  be 
'sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  with  folly/  i.e. 
never  questioned  the  moral  rectitude  of  divine 
providence. 

Another  council  is  represented  as  held  in  heaven, 
at  which  the  Adversary  accounts  for  Job's  fidelity 
Dy  saying  that  be  has  not  been  made  to  sutler  in 
ais  own   person.      Permission   is    then    given   to 


inflict  the  utmost  bodily  pain  upon  Job,  only  liia 
life  is  to  be  spared.  Job  is  accordingly  smitten  with 
one  of  the  most  painful  and  lo.-vtiisome  of  diseases, 
elephanliasLs,  a  |)eculiarly  trying  form  of  leprosy. 
But  in  his  utmost  siillering  and  degradation  he 
utters  no  complaint,  though  even  his  wife  bids 
him  'renounce  God  and  die.'  Having  received 
good  at  God's  hand,  he  was  content  patiently  to 
'  receive  evil,'  and  in  all  this  Job  '  sinned  not  with 
his  lips-' 

2.  Three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar, 
now  come  to  condole  with  him.  They  sit  in  silent 
sympathy  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
'  none  spake  a  word  unto  him,  for  they  saw  that 
his  paiu  was  very  great.'  The  silence  is  at  hist 
broken  by  Job  himself.  He  had  thus  far  borne 
unparalleled  troubles  with  unparalleled  resig- 
nation, but  now  he  '  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed 
his  daj'.'  The  long-drawn  wail  of  the  third 
chapter  is  not  a  direct  arraignment  of  God's  provi- 
dence, but  it  contains  a  bitter,  agonised  complaint 
which  virtually  amounts  to  this.  He  curses  the 
day  on  which  he  was  born,  wondering  why  the 
misery  of  birth  into  such  a  life  should  ever  have 
been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  passionately  longing 
for  death  as  a  blessed  release  which  is  inexplicably 
denied  him.  This  outburst  from  the  depth  of  a 
soul  in  anguish  forms  the  occasion  of  the  debate 
which  follows.  The  tone  of  Job's  complaint 
appears  impious  in  the  ears  of  his  friends,  who 
remonstrate,  each  after  his  o^vn  fashion,  whilst  to 
each  elaborate  speech  Job  makes  elaborate  reply. 
The  first  stage  of  the  discussion  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  an  assertion  on  the  p.art  of  the  friends  of  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God,  whose  government  of 
the  world  must  be  in  accordance  with  tnith  and 
equity,  the  ■wicked  sufl'ering  for  their  sin  and  the 
righteous  enjoying  divine  favour.  Job  meets  this 
by  a  passionate  assertion  of  his  own  innocence, 
and  a  bitter  and  often  very  bold  arraignment  of 
the  present  order  of  things.  At  the  second  stage, 
the  friends  dwell  more  upon  history  and  experi- 
ence, pointing  out  the  calamities  which  attend 
upon  evil-doing,  and  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that 
some  kind  of  sin  must  lie  at  the  root  of  the  troubles 
which  have  overwhelmed  Job.  On  his  part.  Job 
clings  all  the  more  tenaciously  to  his  original 
position.  At  the  third  stage  of  discussion,  the 
friends  attack  Job  more  directly  and  explicitly, 
charging  him  with  definite  sins  which  ttiey  are 
sure  lie  must  have  committed,  to  be  thus  punished. 
As  the  friends  become  more  violent.  Job  becomes 
more  calm.  He  has  been  working  his  way  towards 
a  solution,  though  as  yet  it  is  far  from  clear.  He 
cares  less  to  debate  with  men,  and  throws  his  soul 
more  and  more  upon  God,  though  He  be  still 
strangely  and  darkly  hidden  from  him.  Job's 
long  monologue  is  full  of  pathos  and  sadness,  but 
the  bitterness  which  marked  his  '  curse '  and  open- 
ing speeches  has  given  place  to  a  more  equable 
frame  of  mind. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  three  colloquies, 
but  it  must  not  bo  understood  that  the  progress 
thus  sketched  is  uniform  and  unbroken.  Neither 
Job  nor  his  friends  speak  '  by  the  card.'  Their 
utterances  contain  reasoning  of  a  kind,  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  the  outpourings  of  deep  and 
earnest  feeling,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
syllojjisms,  and  which  neccssjirily  imply  much 
repetition  and  occasional  inconsist<:ncies.  Job 
travels  back  upon  his  own  course,  varies  in  his 
moods,  speaks  now  to  God,  now  to  the  friends, 
now  to  himself;  he  is  sometimes  inconsistent,  if 
not  self-contriidictory,  as  a  sull'ercr  wrestling  with 
such  a  problem  was  likely  to  be.  The  speeches 
form  part  of  a  (loem,  not  of  an  abstract  demon- 
stration, though  the  poot  is  artist  enough  to  pro- 
serve  order  in  the  midst  of  variety,  and  never  lo:>es 
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the  thread  of  his  argument  amidst  the  outpourings 
of  sjieakers  whose  feelings  are  sometimes  at  wliito 
heat.  The  first  speecli  of  Eliphaz  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  moderate,  being  almost  apologetic  in 
tone,  whilst  the  lost  speeches  show  that  the  argu- 
ment has  come  to  a  deadlock,  and  the  resources 
of  the  friends  fail  them.  IJejond  this  itisdillicult 
to  trace  any  cleiuly  defined  or  steadily  maintained 
idvanco  in  the  arguments  on  either  side.  The 
jonclusion  shows  each  speaker  aa  only  more  fully 
confirmed  in  his  original  position. 

3.  Here,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  book 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  an  episode  occurs,  in 
which  a  previously  unmcntioned  speaker,  named 
Eliliu,  intervenes,  and  gives  at  considerable  length 
his  judgment  upon  the  question  in  dispute  (clis. 
32  to  37).  After  a  somewhat  tedioua  introduction 
(32'"''),  Elihu  blames  the  friends  for  the  in- 
suiBciency  of  their  arguments,  but  still  more 
severely  condemns  Job  for  justifying  himself,  and 
undertakes  to  correct  his  many  mistakes.  The 
address  to  Job  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  corre- 
sponding with  chs.  33.  34.  35  and  3(3-37  respectively. 
'1  he  gist  of  the  whole  may,  however,  be  described 
as  an  attempted  vindication  of  God,  as  at  the 
same  time  a  just  and  a  merciful  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  is  great  and  glorious  above  man's 
power  to  comprehend,  and  who  sends  afllictions 
upon  His  own  peoiile  as  a  chastisement,  or  as  a 
means  of  purification,  or  as  a  divine  warning 
against  sin.  In  the  stress  laid  upon  affliction  as 
discipline,  lies  Elihu's  chief  contribution  to  the 
discussion. 

4.  In  the  next  section  of  the  poem,  J"  intervenes 
and  'answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind.'  Two 
addresses  of  the  Almighty  are  given — the  first  in 
chs.  38'-40^  followed  by  a  brief  reply  from  Job 
40'-'j  the  second  in  chs.  W^l**,  tollowed  by 
another  act  of  submission  on  Job's  part,  42'-". 
The  chief  subject  of  the  divine  address  is  the  glory 
of  God  in  creation,  the  sublime  and  awe-inspiring 
features  of  which  are  recounted  in  order  to  impress 
Job  with  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  littleness  of 
man,  and  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  incon- 
ceivable power  of  God  compared  wth  man's  utter 
i^orance  and  weakness.  Sometimes  the  descrip- 
tion enters  into  minute  detail,  as  in  the  picture  of 
Behemoth  (the  hippopotamus)  in  40""^,  and  Levi- 
athan (the  crocodile)  in  41'"".  The  description  of 
the  war-horse  also  in  39'"""  is  elaborate  and  highly 
poetical.  The  object  of  the  whole  address,  how- 
ever, as  indicated  from  time  to  time  by  a  series  of 
ironical  questions,  is  to  overwhelm  Job  with  a 
sense  of  the  irresistible  majesty  and  resource  of 
that  God  the  justice  of  whose  government  he  has 
ventured  to  impugn.  How  can  one  who  is  so 
utterly  unable  to  subdue  a  single  one  of  God's 
creatures,  whose  knowledge  of  even  a  comer  of 
creation  is  so  hopelessly  inadequate,  dare  to 
arraign  the  procedure  of  tiim  who  holds  a  universe 
of  such  creatures  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  ?  The 
efi'ect  of  these  addresses  is  immediate  and  complete. 
Job  first  confesses  himself  silenced  and  justly 
rebuked,  and  at  last  in  full  contrition  acknowledges 
his  sin  and  folly,  repents  of  his  ill-advised  com- 
plaints, and  bows  low  in  submission  beneath  the 
irresistible  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

5.  In  the  epilogue,  the  story  which  was  begun  by 
a  scene  in  heaven  ends  with  a  cKnoument  visiole  on 
earth.  The  friends  who  had  thought  themselves 
representatives  of  the  divine  cause  are  rebuked, 
because  they  had  not  spoken  of  God  '  the  thing 
that  is  right,'  as  His  servant  Job  had  done.  They 
are  forgiven  at  Job's  intercession,  while  on  Job 
himself  is  bestowed  prosperity  precisely  double 
that  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  Job  lived 
long  after  all  his  troubles  were  over,  saw  'four 
generations '  of  descendants,  and  died  '  being  old 


and  full  of  days ' — a  sure  mark  of  divine  approval 

and  favour  (42'""). 

iiL  FoiiM. — The  first  question  which  falls  to  be 
considered  under  this  head  is  whether  the  author 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  writin« 
literal  history.  His  narrative  begins  willi  the 
matter-of-fact  statement,  '  There  was  a  man  in 
the  land  of  Uz,'  etc.,  and  both  jjrologue  and  epi- 
logue at  first  sight  appear  to  be  simple  statements 
of  actual  fact.  This  view  was  held  by  a  large 
proportion  of  early  Jewish  interpreters,  but  not 
universally.  R.  Resh  Lakish  is  quoted  in  the 
"Talmud  (liaba  Balhra,  §  15.  1)  as  having  said, 
'Job  existed  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  ho  is 
(only)  a  parable.'  This  was  altered  later  into 
'was  not  created  except  to  bo  a  parable.'  Tlie 
prevailing  opinion  amongst  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians for  many  centuries  was  that  the  Bk.  of  Job 
was  strictly  historical.  Luther  questioned,  not  the 
existence  of  Job,  nor  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
tlie  story  told  in  the  book,  but  its  literal  inter- 
pretation throughout  as  a  record  of  actual  facts. 
Some  recent  critics  (Reuss,  Merx,  Hengstenberg) 
liave  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  represent 
the  book  as  entirely  imaginative.  The  majority 
of  modern  interpreters,  however,  view  the  book 
as  '  poetically  treated  history' ;  some  (e.g.  Clieyne) 
finding  in  it  but  a  smaU  kernel  of  fact ;  otlieis, 
from  Grotius  and  Lowth  to  Delitzsch,  Davidson, 
and  Driver,  being  content  to  read  the  poem  as  a 
free  and  imajjinative  rendering  of  facts  lianded 
down  by  tradition  and  here  substantiallj'  repro- 
duced. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  at  length 
that  the  book  cannot  be  read  as  literal  histoiy 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  descriptions  of  the 
heavenly  council  in  the  prologue  are  clearly  sym- 
bolical. The  numbers  used  in  the  prologue,  and 
tlie  exact  doubling  of  Job's  possessions  in  the 
epilogue,  indicate  an  ideal  rather  than  an  actua. 
picture.  Job's  calamities  come  upon  him  in  such 
a  sudden  and  dramatic  form,  and  are  described 
in  so  poetical  a  fashion,  with  a  sort  of  refrain, 
'  I,  even  I  only,  am  left  to  tell  thee,'  that  we 
readily  understand  we  are  not  too  literally  to 
interpret  every  word.  And  never  was  it  known 
that  suft'erer  in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish 
delivered  his  soul  in  highly  elaborated  poetical 
phraseology.  If,  then,  the  view  of  the  book  aa 
'  poetically  treated  history '  be  taken  as  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  it  is  clear  that  considerable 
room  is  left  for  diversity  of  judgment  as  to  where 
the  solid  substance  of  fact  ends  and  the  drapery 
of  the  poet's  imaginative  treatment  begins.  The 
names  of  the  hero  and  hia  friends,  the  country  in 
which  he  dwelt,  the  afflictions  which  befell  him, 
the  patience  with  which  he  endured  them,  and 
his  emergence  out  of  his  difficulties,  may  perhaps 
be  considered  a  kind  of  irreducible  minimum  of 
history  used  by  the  inspired  genius  of  the  autlior 
in  his  wTestling  with  the  age^onsc  problem  before 
him. 

Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  question  whether  the 
author  of  'Job'  intended  to  represent  his  hero, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  type  of  the  righteous 
in  atUiction.  Does  imaginative  treatment  extend 
so  far  that  the  name  of  an  historical  personage 
is  merely  used  to  embody  teaching  concerning 
national  calamities  and  the  way  to  meet  them? 
Cheyne  adopts  the  view  of  Chateaubriand,  that 
'  Job  is  a  type  of  righteous  men  in  affliction '  (see 
his  Job  and  Solomon,  p.  65,  and  the  essay  in 
Proph.  of  Isaiah,  ii.  235-244),  adding,  that  '  the 
common  view  that  the  hero  of  the  poem  of  Job 
is  simply  an  individual  must,  it  is  clear,  be  aban- 
doned.' This  can  only  be  established  if  emphasis 
upon  the  word  'simply'  is  maintained.  A  purely 
allegorical  view  of  the  poem  leads  to  questionalile 
and  sometimes  fantastic  exegesis.    And  there  is  nc 
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Bufficient  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  modem 
dramatic  mode  of  treatinj;  sucli  a  theme,  the  his- 
torical element  being  so  I'ar  minimized  as  to  be 
hardly  discernible,  and  a  purely  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  a  religious  subject  adopted,  was  likely  to 
have  been  used  by  a  Jew  at  any  period  to  which 
this  book  has  been  assigned.  It  seems  most  satis- 
factory to  say,  with  such  writers  as  Fairbaim 
( '.'itij  of  God,  p.  146),  that  '  tlie  national  reposes 
on  the  personal  sense,'  and  with  A.  U.  Davidson, 
'/hat  'Job  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  Israel,  under 
a  leigned  name.  He  is  not  Israel,  though  Israel 
may  see  itself  and  its  history  retiected  in  liim.  It 
is  the  elements  of  reality  in  Job's  history  common 
to  him  with  Israel  in  aflliction,  common  even  to 
him  with  humanity  as  a  whole  ...  it  is  these 
elements  of  truth  that  make  the  history  of  Job 
instructive  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  times 
of  allliction  when  it  was  set  before  them,  and  to 
men  in  all  ages'  (see  his  Job,  Introd.  pp.  xxvi, 
xxvii). 

The  chief  reasons  which  incline  us  to  this  view 
of  the  poem  lie,  in  truth,  upon  the  surface.  The 
references  in  Ezk  14"  and  J  a  5"  suggest  that  .lob 
was  an  actual  person,  known  to  tradition.  The 
^VTiter  of  the  book  convej's  the  impression  that  he 
is  dealing  with  actual  history,  and  his  teaching 
would  lose  much  of  its  force  ii  it  wore  supposed 
that  the  whole  story  lay  in  the  mere  cloudland 
of  imagination.  A  majority  of  writers,  however, 
include  the  word  dramrttic,  Lr  t->«ie  form  or  other, 
in  their  characterizaiion  of  the  j"oeia.  Theodore 
of  Jlopsuestia  employed  the  epitlier  In  the  4th 
cent.,  and  in  modem  times  Ewald,  ITupfeld,  and 
Daviilson  use  the  word  drama  to  describe  the  book. 
Delitzsch  styles  it  a  drama  not  emancipated  from 
the  lyric  element,  reminding  us  that  a  drama  need 
not  be  scenic  in  its  character.  Volck,  after  Nol- 
deke,  delines  Job  as  '  a  didactic  poem,  in  dialogue 
form,  with  dramatic  development.'  Milton  de- 
scribed it  as  an  epic,  and  Godet  follows  in  the 
same  direction.  Cheyne  calls  it  a  '  germinal  char- 
acter drama,'  and  compares  Goethe's  '  Iphigenia ' 
and  'Tasso.'  Driver  says,  'It  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  drama,  and  may  be  termed  a  dramatic  poem. 
Its  j^irincipal  parts  are  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  and  the  action  which  it  represents 
passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  entangle- 
ment, development,  and  solution.  The  action  is, 
however,  largely  internal  and  mental,  the  succes- 
sive scenes  exhibiting  the  varyin<;  moods  of  a  great 
soul  8tru<:gling  with  the  mysteries  of  fate,  rather 
than  trying  external  situations'  [Introd.  to  O.T. 
Lit."  p.  411).  If  any  technical  definition  of  form 
is  to  be  given,  that  ot  Volck,  quoted  alx)ve,  appears 
to  be  the  best,  or  the  shorter  phrase  'dramatic 
poem'  might  be  admitted,  for  a  drama  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word  the  book  certainly  is  not. 
The  name  'IjTical'  or  '  didactic-lj'rical'  (G.  Baur, 
Stud,  und  Krit.  185(5,  p.  582)  is  misleading  in  its 
a.ssociations.  15ut  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  stretch  this  highly  original  ]ioem  upon 
a  Procni.stes'  bed,  in  order  to  make  it  lit  in  with 
later  systems  of  cla-ssification.  '  Soul  is  form,  and 
doth  tlie  body  make.'  The  author  of  Job  had 
certain  materials  to  use,  and  he  kept  certain 
religious  objects  in  view  a.s  he  wrote  ;  he  possessed 
a  poetic  genius  of  remarkable  constructive  power, 
and  his  thoughts  were  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  ])roduced,  not  a 
drama,  nor  a  didactic  poem,  nor  any  composition 
of  conventional  form  or  shape,  but — the  l!k.  of 
Job,  which  is  a  law  to  itself,  and  which  has  in- 
fluenced .subsequent  writers  whose  names  stand 
among  the  highest  in  literature,  yet  who,  by 
general  consent,  are,  merely  from  the  literary 
(loint  of  view,  outsoared  and  outshone  by  their 
trrmit  prototype. 


The  intimate  structure  of  the  poem  can  beat  be  understood 
in  connexion  witli  tiie  general  subject  of  tlie  poetrj'  of  the  OT 
(see  POETRT).  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  say  that  the  ultimate 
element  in  Job,  as  in  all  Heli.  poetry,  is  the  couplet  or  distich, 
consisting  of  two  parallel  clauses,  the  length  of  each  line  being 
determined,  not  by  the  laws  of  regular  metre,  but  bj'  the  beat 
of  an  irregular  but  musical  rhythm.  The  single  stones  of 
which  the  i«)etical  structure  is  composed  mav  l^  triplet*  or 
quatrains  instead  ot  couplets,  but  these  larger  'or  smaller  unit« 
arc  combined  so  oa  to  form  a  strophe  (the  '  panigraph '  of  prose), 
and  laws,  \vhich  are  none  the  less  efTective  because  informal  and 
instinctively  obeyed,  determine  the  varying  lengths  of  the  line, 
the  varying  character  of  the  parallelism,  and  the  varying  struc- 
ture of  the  strophe.  An  analysis  of  Job's  lameni  in  ch-  3,  or 
of  any  of  the  speeches,  would  illustrate  in  detail  what  can  here 
be  stated  only  in  outline.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  skill  of  the  poet  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  success 
with  which  he  employs  throughout  a  long  poem  a  form  of 
composition  which  is  chiefly  suited  to  the  gnomic  wisdom  of 

•  Proverbs  '  or  the  comparatively  brief  I^Tics  of  the  Psalms. 

But  the  poetical  character  of  Job  does  not  depend  upon  the 
balance  of  syllables  or  the  answering  beat  of  lines  and  clauses. 
The  constructive  imagination  of  the  writer  is  conspicuous 
throughout.  It  reveals  itself  as  remarkably  in  the  bold  con- 
ceptions, the  free,  Ho^ving  outlines  of  the  whole  poem,  as  in 
the  wealth,  variety,  and  finish  of  its  detailed  imagcr>'.  The 
architect  of  a  cathedral  shows  his  skill  alike  in  the  detailed  work- 
manship of  bosses  and  flnials  and  in  his  conception  of  a  majestic 
whole.  It  is  hardly  within  the  compass  of  this  article  to  dwell 
upon  the  poetical  grandeur  of  Job  viewed  as  a  literary  com- 
position. The  sublimity  and  siraphcity  of  its  leading  concep- 
tions, the  pictures  of  the  august  scene  in  the  council-chamber 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  sudden  desolation  and  overwhelming 
sorrow  in  the  earthly  household,  of  Job  l^ing  in  physical  anguish 
and  mental  bewilderment  upon  the  ituzbeU  or  ash-mound  out- 
side his  house,  and  the  deep  s>'mpathetic  silence  of  his  friends 
broken  at  last  by  the  heartrending  wail  of  the  sufferer's  despair, 
— all  indicate  the  hand  of  a  poet  at  the  outset,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  unfolding  of  the  tragedy  that  follows.  Only  a  close 
study  of  the  book  can  give  an  idea  of  the  richness  and  multi- 
plicity of  its  metaphors,  the  concentrated  vigour  of  its  phrase- 
ology, its  depth  of  human  feeling,  its  portraiture  of  patriarchal 
life,  and  the  impressiveness  of  the  descriptions  of  external 
nature,  which  fonn  throughout  a  majestic  background  to  the 
moving  picture  of  human  pain  and  sorrow, 

SomeUmes  the  figurative  language  is  closely  condensed — 

'  Wilt  thou  harass  a  driven  leaf. 
And  chase  the  withered  stubble?'  (13®), 

Sometimes  the  metaphor  is  elaborated  with  startling  vigour 
and  emphasis,  as  in  tlie  description  of  the  Divine  Being  as  a 
giant  antagonist  wrestling  with  the  puny  human  frame,  or 
making  a  target  of  the  miserable  man  who  can  offer  do  resist- 
ance— 

'  I  was  at  ease,  but  he  shattered  me  ; 
He  seized  me  by  the  throat  and  shook  me ; 
He  set  me  up  as  his  mark. 
His  arrows  beset  me. 
He  cleaveth  my  side,  and  doth  not  spare ; 
He  sheddfth  my  gall  upon  the  ground  ; 
He  brcaketh  me  with  breach  upon  breach. 
He  rusheth  upon  me  like  a  giant '  (161^^-*X 
The  description  of  the  lion  in  4iO-ii,  of  the  eagle  in  ch.  89, 

*  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she,'  the  comparison  of  deceitful 
friends  to  the  brook  drying  up  in  summer  and  the  mirage  of 
the  desert  in  ei^'-'"^,  the  brief  but  graphic  succession  of  figures 
to  describe  the  rapid  flight  of  years — 

'  My  daj-s  are  swifter  than  a  runner ; 
They  flit  away,  they  see  no  good ; 
They  shoot  by  like  skifTs  of  reed. 
Like  an  eagle  that  swoopeth  upon  its  prey ! '  (9*-  SS) — 

are  only  examples  taken  at  random  of  a  poetic  vitality  in  the 
writer  which  seems  inexhaustible.  The  sketches  of  the  wild 
beast  in  the  desert  ore  as  faithful  in  detail  as  the  limning  ot 
the  glories  ot  the  constellations  in  the  nightl.v  sky  is  impressive  ; 
but  in  each  case  the  work  is  done  b,v  a  few  .strokes  of  a  master- 
hand.  One  passage  only  may  be  transcnbfd  as  an  example  of 
several  of  the  features  which  have  been  thus  summarily  and 
inadequately  sketched,  and  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate 
the  arrangeinent  ot  the  poem  in  strophes — 

'  The  Shades  tremble 
Deep  below  the  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 
Tlie  Unseen  World  is  naked  before  liini, 
The  Abyss  of  Iiestruction  hath  no  ooverinif. 
He  stretclieth  out  the  North  over  the  void. 
And  haiigi-th  the  earth  u|>on  nothing  .  .  . 
The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble. 
And  are  amazed  at  his  rebuke  .  .  . 
Ix>.  these  are  but  the  outskirts  of  bis  wa>'9  ; 
And  how  small  a  whisper  hath  licen  heard  of  him 
But  the  thunder  ot  his  power,  who  can  understand  T ' 

(2G^  a  IL 14) 

iv.  Text.— The  Massoretic  text  of  the  OT,  as  ii 

now  generally  recognized,  stands  in  some  places  in 

great  neetlof"^critical  emendation,  but  the  materiah 

extant  for  the  purpose  are  very  scAnty.     The  oldest 

'  MS  of  Job  is  separated  in  date  from  its  composi- 
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tion  bv  moie  than  twelve  hundred  j'ears,  and  few 
critical  helps  from  without  are  forthconiinj;  to  aid 
in  the  examination  and,  if  need  be,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  text.  Under  these  circumstances, 
textual  criticism  virtually  resolves  itself  into  a 
comparison  of  the  Ileb.  with  the  chief  ancient 
versions,  and  an  examination  of  internal  evidence 
and  inherent  probabilities  of  corruption.  Such  a 
process  naturally  leads  to  widely  dillering  results, 
varying  accordmj^  to  the  preconceptions  and 
methods  of  individual  critics.  In  modem  times 
jlerx  led  the  way  in  his  Dus  Gedirht  vun  iliub 
(1871),  advocating;  a  reconstruction  of  the  text, 
based  partlj'  upon  the  ancient  versions  and  partly' 
upon  a  metrical  arrangement  of  his  own.  G.  Bate- 
son  Wright  in  18S3  carried  the  work  some  steps 
further.  Bickell  in  his  Carmina  V.T.  (1SS2)  and 
in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Vienna  Zei/sch.  f.  K.  d. 
il/or(/«n/anrf«(  1891-94) has  propounded  anelaborate 
and  revolutionary  theory  for  ascertaining  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  primitive  text  of  Job.  He 
depends  partly  upon  tiie  LXX,  but  partly  also  on 
certain  metrical  theories,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  shortly.  This  work  of  Bickell  has  been 
popularized  in  English  by  Dillon  in  his  Sceptics 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1895).  Finally,  Siegfried 
has  published  a  polychromatic  ed.  of  the  text  of 
Job  (in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  of  OT),  in  which 
a  thoroughgoing  recension  is  advocated,  based 
mainly  upon  internal  evidence  such  as  satisfies  the 
critic. 

The  chief  point  for  consideration  at  this  stage  is 
the  LXX  version. 

This  probably  d.itt'S  from  the  early  or  middle  portion  of  the 
2nd  ceuu  B.C.  The  character  of  the  translation  is  too  free  and 
loose  to  be  of  much  service  in  the  detailed  criticism  of  the  text, 
but  it  has  been  long  known  to  scholars  that  the  ori^-inal  text  of 
the  LXX  was  much  shorter  than  the  Textus  Keccptus  now 
found  in  our  MSS.  In  the  time  of  Origen  the  current  Gr.  version 
was  shorter  than  the  lleb.  by  some  400  Unes,  the  omissions 
noted  by  Jerome  amounting:  to  more  than  700.  Orijjen  {Ep.  ad 
.i/ric.  §  4)  tells  U8  that,  in  the  copies  he  used,  as  many  as  from 
three  or  four  to  sixteen  or  nineteen  verees  were  lackinir  in  some 

ftlaces,  and  he  remedied  the  deficiencies  by  supplyintr  the  Greek 
rom  Theodotion,  obelizing  all  the  passag'es  thus  added  to  the 
Or.  text  before  him.  Five  MSS  are  extant  presen'ing  Origen'a 
marks,  and  in  ISsy  Oiasca  published  a  Coptic  tr.  of  the  LX.X 
version  of  Job  which  exhibits  the  pre-Ongenian  state  of  the 
text.  As  this  version  substantially  agrees  with  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  five  MSS  above  named,  omitting  the  passages 
which  in  them  are  marked  with  asteriska,  it  is  clear  that  this 
text  gives  us  the  LXX  version  in  its  earliest  form. 

The  question  is,  what  is  its  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  ?  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  either 
that  it  is  earlier  and  purer  than  the  SiT,  or  that  it 
is  simply  a  curtailed  and  mutilated  tr.  from  the 
Heb.  that  has  come  down  to  us.  A  similar  state 
of  thinp  exists  in  relation  to  the  text  of  Jeremiah, 
and  scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  In  the  case  of  Job,  Bickell 
uses  this  evidence  to  support  his  OA\-n  very  sweep- 
ing reconstruction  of  the  text,  seeking  to  show 
that  the  book  in  its  present  state  has  grown  by 
additions,  successively  made,  to  a  very  much  shorter 
poem.  Hatch  {Essays  in  Bib.  Greek,  pji.  215-245) 
argues  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  early  Greek 
translation  represents  the  primitive  form,  the 
Hebrew  a  later  and  amplified  form,  of  the  text. 
Dillmann,  on  the  other  hand  (Trans.  Royal  Prus. 
Acad,  of  Sci.  1890),  contends  that,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  omissions  from  the  Heb.  were  arbitrarily 
made  by  the  Gr.  translator— a  view  apparently 
held  preWously  by  Bickell  himself ;  and  Driver 
(Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  1896,  p.  262),  though  with  some 
hesitation,  pronounces  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  hypothesis.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
omissions  of  the  LXX  do  not  relieve  tlie  chief 
difficulties  which  attend  the  text  of  the  book  as  it 
stands,  whilst,  in  several  cases  at  least,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  context  without  these  omitted 
passages,  or  to  explain  how,  if  they  did  not  form 


part  of  the  original  text,  the  passages  in  the  Heb. 
came  to  be  added  to  it.  (ilo-^-ses  and  aniplificationa 
on  such  a  scale  "enerallv  lioclare  themselves  as 
such  bcj-ond  mucli  possibility  of  question.  In- 
trinsic jirobability,  in  other  words,  is  almost 
entirely  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  shorter  Gr. 
form  represents  the  primitive  type  of  text.  Budde, 
in  his  latest  work  on  Job  (see  Literature  below), 
also  pronounces  against  the  view  of  Bickell  and 
Hatch. 

iNone  of  the  other  versions  are  of  much  use  in 
textual  criticism.  The  Peshitta  Syriac  was  made 
from  the  Heb.,  and  its  rendcrinjjs  are  occo-sionally 
serviceable  in  dilhculties  of  detiiil.  The  variations 
of  the  Targum  are  more  curious  than  helpful,  while 
the  old  Latin  version  was  made  from  the  Gr.,  and 
exhibits  the  same  peculiarities  (cf.  BurkitI,  Old  Lat. 
and  Itala,  p.  8  f.).  A  revision  of  it  was  m.ide  by 
Jerome,  preserving  the  critical  marks  which  indi- 
cated the  p.assages  supjilied  from  the  Heb.  to  till 
up  the  considerable  deficiencies  noted  above. 

v.  Integrity. — Obviously,  tliissubject  is  closely 
connected  with  the  last,  and  some  arguments  of 
critics  concerning  the  text  have  been  reserved  for 
this  section,  because  a  discussion  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  passages  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out an  examination  into  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book.  Criticism  has  been  busy  in  recent  years 
with  the  construction  of  Job,  and  most  modern 
interpreters  hold  that  the  book  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  has  undergone  more  or  less  of  amplili- 
cation  or  modification.  Some  would  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  book  by  at  least  one  half.  They 
hold  that  neither  prologue  nor  epilogue,  neither 
the  speeches  of  the  Almighty  nor  those  of  Elihu, 
formed  part  of  the  original  work,  and  that  the 
speeches  of  Job  and  the  three  friends  must  be  both 
reduced  in  bulk  and  altered  in  character,  if  we 
would  read  them  in  their  original  form.  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  extreme  view,  which  lops  oil 
from  the  statue  limbs  and  members  till  a  mere 
torso,  altered  in  its  proportions,  is  left,  are  Bickell 
and  Studer. 

Three  main  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  trenchant  handling 
of  the  text.  (1)  The  tact  that  the  earliest  form  of  the  LXX 
version  was  so  much  shorter  than  the  Heb.  as  it  now  stands. 
But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  proved  that  the 
shorter  form  represents  the  primitive  type,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion proiTOsed  in  many  respects  does  not  follow  the  lines  thus 
indicated.  (2)  A  metrical  theory  concerning  the  composition  of 
Job — a  hypothesis  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  which, 
however,  few  Heb.  scholars  have  followed  Bickell— demands 
some  such  system  of  wholesale  abbreviation  as  is  thus  pro- 
posed. This  attempt  to  make  the  lines  of  Job  'scan'  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  the  application  of  extreme  violence.  Not  only 
must  whole  passages  be  shorn  away,  but  the  lines  that  remain 
must  be  read  \^ith  frequent  elisions  and  accommodations.  In 
many  cases  these  are  so  \iolent  and  unnatural  as  to  ojike  it 
clear  that  Bickell  is  trjingto  forceintouniformityand  regularity 
an  irregular  though  real  and  impressive  poetical  rhyth'n  which 
runs  through  the  book.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  metrical  version 
of  a  poem  which  can  be  remembered  with  ease  would  not  readily 
be  displaced  by  a  more  cumbrous  and  irregular  for-a.  The 
whole  history  of  Heb.  poetry,  moreover,  is  against  the  iupiK>iii- 
tion  that  a  poem  of  the  length  of  Job.  and  of  its  probaUe  aat«, 
w.'is  composed  in  regular  metre  with  lines  of  almost  uniform 
regulation  length. 

(3)  The  third  chief  line  of  argument  is  drawn  from  a  view  cf 
the  scope  and  design  of  '  Job '  which  is  by  no  means  proved. 
It  assumes  that  the  book  in  its  first  conception  was  a  poem  of 
revolt,  the  utterance  of  a  genuine  'sceptic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,' who  rebelled  against  the  current  doctrine  of  reward  and 
punishment,  and  that  it  has  only  assumed  its  present  shape 
under  the  hands  of  a  number  of  'orthodox'  manipulators,  who, 
by  various  additions  and  interpolations,  have  contrived  to 
dress  up  the  original  product  of  a  Sturm  und  Dranij  period 
into  a  shape  in  which  it  might  appear  in  the  sacred  Canon. 
Without  discussing  this  hypothesis  m  full,  two  remarks  may  be 
made.  One  is,  that  writers  in  the  OT  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
disguising  their  moods  of  doubt  and  murmuring,  and  even 
rebellion  against  the  will  of  God.  The  psalmists  give  the 
account  of  their  gloomy  periods  of  unsettled  faith  and  positive 
denial;  while  Jeremiah  from  time  to  time  'waxes  very  bold,' 
and,  like  Ktijah  in  his  despondency,  is  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
the  problems  of  life  to  doubt  and  to  deny  the  goodness  of  Him 
who  controls  life.  This  supposed  dressing  up  of  doubt  into 
decent  orthodoxy  is  a  device  of  modem  days.  It  should  be 
noticed,  also,  that  this  U*  ;ory  of  the  origin  and  history  of  '  Job' 
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It  hampered  with  the  furtherdifflculty  that  these  large  additions 
were  made  to  tiie  ori^nal  text  by  a  poet  or  pocta  whose 
'imaginative  power  was  at  least  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
original  writer'  (Ifatch,  op,  cit,  p.  244) — a  somewhat  large 
demand  to  make,  when  the  original  and  sublime  character  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  borne  in  mind. 

Siegfried,  without  going  so  far  as  Bickell,  is  yet 
very  severe  in  his  castigation  of  the  MX.  He 
classifies  some  passages  —  wliich  may  be  repre- 
sented by  ch.  28,  and  tlie  Elihu  speot-lies,  chs.  32-37 
— as  '  polemical  interpolations  directed  against  the 
tendency  of  the  poem.'  Other  passages  found  in 
the  12th,  27th,  and  other  chapters,  are  styled 
'  correcting  interpolations,  conforming  the  speeclies 
of  Job  to  the  orthodo.\  doctrine  of  retribution ' ; 
while  others,  aj^ain,  are  '  parallel  compositions,' 
amongst  them  being  found  the  section  4U*-42*. 
Some  fifty  separate  passages  are  banished  from 
the  text  as  scattered  interpolations  of  editors, 
inserted  durin"  the  process  of  'working  over'  the 
poem,  which  de  Wette  was  the  first  to  suggest 
nod  been  freely  employed.  The  shorn  remnant  of 
the  te.\t  is,  especially  in  chs.  13  and  14,  20  and  21, 
and  again  in  30  and  31,  rearranged  as  regards  the 
order  of  its  clauses  and  paragraphs,  according  to 
the  critic's  judgment.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  say  that  for  this  wholesale  reorganization  there 
is  no  e.\temal  evidence,  the  primitive  form  of  the 
LXX  text  givin"  very  little  assistance  in  the  places 
where  serious  ailliculties  in  subject-matter  are 
supposed  to  require  radical  changes  in  the  text. 
Studer  (1881)  reconstructs  the  whole  book,  making 
chs.  29  and  30  the  original  prologue — a  process 
which  A.  B.  Davidson  describes  as  leaving  a  mere 
trunk,  '  so  misshapen  that  its  shoulders  are  found 
in  the  region  of  its  bowels.' 

Twc  recent  monographs,  representingtheprevailingcurrent  of 
contemporarycriticisni,  may  he  mentioned  :  Grill,  Zur  Composi- 
tion des  B.  Hiob  (18i»n);  and  Laue,  />i>  Composition  tirs  B. 
liiob  (1896).  The  former  rejects,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
original  book,  the  Elihu  speeches,  the  descriptions  of  iJehemoth 
and  I-eviathan,  also  12-''a  24»-9-  l*-2i  263-27  2-7-ai,  and  chs.  29  and 
80.  Ljiue  holds  that  ch.  91-M  and  ch.  12  are  out  of  place,  and 
that  the  former  paragraph  should  be  placed  after  ch.  25,  and 
the  latter  after  ch.  27.  Ch.  24  is  condemned  in  part  as  having 
been  '  worked  over,'  only  a  portion  of  it  representing  the 
original  tendency  of  the  poem.  From  chs.  2&-28  he  admits  only 
261-*  and  271-S  OS  genuine.  I>aue,  like  many  other  critics,  pro- 
nounces the  Elihu  speeches  and  the  *  Behemoth  and  Leviathan 
episodes'  to  be  interpolations,  but  he  holds  both  prologue  and 
epilogue  to  be  genuine  and  indispensable  parts  of  the  original 
poem. 

Merx,  Bateson  Wright,  and  Cheyne  may  stand 
OS  representing  those  who  advocate  less  sweeping 
but  very  considerable  changes.  Some  of  the  chief 
modifications  proposed  are,  that  as  Bildad's  speech 
in  ch.  25  is  very  short,  ch.  26''*  miglit  be  better 
placed  as  a  continuation  of  it.  To  supply  the 
place  of  Zophar's  third  speech,  which  is  lacking, 
ch.  27'''' — very  awkwardly  placed  where  it  stands 
— might  be  read  as  coming  from  him.  Cli.  28  is 
held  to  be  a  later  insertion,  as  well  as  the  whole 
episode  of  Elihu.  The  few  verses,  ch.  SI*"", 
even  Dolitzsch  considers  to  be  misplaced,  forming 
an  anti-climax  in  their  present  connexion.  He 
would  transpose  and  read  them  between  w.  " 
and  ". 

A.  B.  Davidson  is  still  more  moderate  ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  tlie  most  conservative  critics  of  the 
book.  He  holds  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
speeches  of  Klihu,  no  serious  objection  can  be 
brought  against  any  of  the  five  great  divisions  of 
the  poem,  but  the  Klihu  episode  he,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  moderns,  pronounces  to  be  a  later 
addition.  Further,  ho  entertains  somewhat  serious 
suspicions  concerning  ch.  27'",  ch.  2S,  and  the 
descrii)tions  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  in  the 
epeecliea  of  the  Almiglity,  but  apparently  would 
not,  on  the  whole,  remove  these  from  the  text.  A 
view  nearly  coinciding  witli  this  will  be  advocated 
in  the  jiresent  article  ;  but  the  tiltimate  decision  of 
iuch  a  question  as  this  largely  depends,  it  is  clear. 


upon  subjective  considerations.  Two  classes  of 
the.se  may  be  mentioned.  (1)  What  measure  of 
difficulty  in  a  passage  warrants  conjectural  emenda- 
tion, and  how  far  is  a  19th  cent,  critic  competent  to 
reconstruct  an  ancient  poem,  without  being  guilty 
of  the  vice  of  trj'ing  it  by  his  own  preconceived 
ideas  and  standards  ?  (2)  \Vh;it  is  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  book  ?  Can  it 
be  viewed  as  a  fairly  harmonious  whole  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  what  amount  of  apparent  incon- 
sistency warrants  interference  with  the  text  as  it 
stands?  These  are  questions  which  are  certain  to 
receive  dill'erent  answers  from  dillerent  types  of 
mind.  The  only  satisfactory  line  of  argument  in 
a  conservative  direction  lies  in  a  justification  of 
the  book  as  it  stands,  and  its  success  must  depend 
upon  power  to  show  that  the  book  can  be  better 
understood  as  we  have  it,  with  certain  compara- 
tively slight  omissions  and  modifications,  than  in 
the  forms  proposed  by  more  destructive  and  re- 
volutionary theories. 

The  section  most  open  to  objection  is  that 
containing  the  speeches  of  Elihu.  The  chief 
arguments  against  its  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  book  are  the  following,  [a)  Elihu  is 
not  mentioned  cither  in  the  proloffue  or  the  epi- 
logue. In  the  latter,  especially,  it  would  seem 
unnatural  that  Jehovah,  when  referring  to  the 
speeches  of  the  three  friends  and  Job,  should  pass 
Elihu  by  in  silence,  (i)  Chs.  32-37  are  awkwardly 
placed  between  Job's  monologue  and  the  divine 
answer  out  of  the  whirlwind.  The  intervention 
of  the  Almighty,  and  the  words  with  which  He 
addresses  Job,  are  much  better  understood  if  ch. 
38  follows  immediately  upon  ch.  31.  The  ease  and 
advantage  with  whicn  this  section  could  be  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  poem  seems  to  point  to 
a  line  of  juncture  here,  (c)  Elihu's  arguments 
appear  to  consist  partly  of  a  repetition  of  those  of 
the  three  friends,  partly  an  anticipation  of  the 
address  of  Jehovah.  So  far  as  Elihu  does  furnish 
an  original  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  the 
emphasis  which  he  lays  upon  the  j)urifying  in- 
fluence of  suffering  viewed  as  chastisement,  it  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
book,  (d)  The  style  is  prolLx,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  most,  distinctly  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  liook  ; 
though  Kuenen  (tor  example)  has  pronounced  that 
style  alone  would  In  this  case  be  insulficieut  to 
prove  a  later  origin,  (e)  Certain  peculiarities  of 
language  are  discernible,  a  much  stronger  and 
more  decided  Aramaic  colourim;  being  discernible 
in  this  section.  Canon  V.  C.  Cook  {Spea/ccr's 
Com. )  argues,  after  Sehlottmann,  that  this  is  the 
poet's  way  of  indicating  Elihu's  AramaMin  origin. 
The  subject  is  investigated  at  length  in  Stickel'i 
Da.i  Buck  Hiob  (1842),  Budde's  Bcitra^e  zur 
Kritik  des  B.  H.  (1876),  and  in  an  e.s.say  of  Ivleinert 
{Stud.  u.  Krit.  1886) ;  and  the  bearings  of  these 
are  investigated  by  Cheyne  (Job  and  Solomon, 
Appendix,  etc.  291-293),  who  sums  up  in  the 
words,  '  P^videntlv  the  speeches  of  Elihu  are  later 
compositions.'  (liudde  is  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  speeches). 

The  force  of  these  arguments  really  lies  in  their 
conjunction.  It  will  be  observ'ed  that  they  are  of 
dillerent  kinds,  and  their  cumulative  force  is 
therefore  all  the  greater.  Standing  alone,  each 
one  would  not  lie  fatal.  Cook,  for  example,  jininta 
out  that  no  person  is  named  in  the  book  till  he 
begins  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  he  attaches 
considerable  weight  to  the  argument-s  adduced  by 
Elihu.  Bradley,  however,  in  his  thoughtful 
lectures  on  the  liook  of  .lob  (1887),  takes  a  dill'er- 
ent view.  The  concurrence  of  argniMcnts  drawn 
from  dill'orcnt  (|uarter8  appears  to  the  present 
writer  convincing,  and  perhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  of  all  is  drawn  trom  the  view  taken  ol 
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the  book  as  a  wliole,  the  plan  and  outline  of  which 
the  oi)iso<ie  of  Elihu  mara,  or  positively  disliguros. 

The  siiiiie  must,  on  the  whole,  be  said  of  cli.  S?'"'-" 
and  ch.  28.  The  fonuer  jjassage  contains  nn 
elaliorate  account  of  the  alUictious  which  overtake 
the  wicked,  apparently  quite  out  of  place  on  the 
lips  of  Job,  and  containing  precisely  sueli  arj^uinents 
as  had  previously  been  urged  bj"  his  friends. 
Compare,  e.g.,  the  speech  of  Zopliar  in  ch.  20,  and 
observe  that  27"  is  almost  identical  in  expression 
with  20-''.  There  is  no  real  connexion  between 
the  lirst  si.\  verses  of  ch.  27,  in  which  Job  a-sserts 
his  own  innocence,  and  the  strain  of  the  verses 
that  follow,  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
Job's  previous  contentions.  The  only  two  modes 
of  reconciliation  possible  are  these.  (1)  Job  wishes 
to  show  that  he  does  not  alto"ether  denj-  the  fact 
that  the  wicked  are  punished,  and  is  anxious  to 
sever  himself  from  their  perilous  and  friendless 
condition.  He  shrinks  from  the  very  thought  of 
being  as  the  wicked  are.  He  wishes  to  '  avoid 
everything  that  can  appear  ambiguous,  and  to 
take  a  position  ujjon  a  much  higher  elevation ' 
(Ewald).  Even,  however,  if  this  train  of  thought 
were  appropriate  in  Job's  mouth,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  fits  in  at  all  suitably  with  27'"'  which 
precedes,  or  ch.  28  which  follows.  Or  (2)  it  may  be 
urged  (again  with  Ewald)  that  Job  has  by  this 
time  conquered  his  doubts  as  to  the  divine  moral 
government,  that  the.se  '  have  worked  their  own 
cure,'  and  that  he  anticipates  already  some  such 
issue  as  is  described  in  the  epilogue.  But  it 
retjuires  only  a  moment's  consideration  to  see  that 
this  disturbs  the  whole  order  of  the  composition, 
that  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
Job's  soliloquy,  especially  ch.  30,  and  it  does  not 
harmonize  with  the  address  of  the  Almighty  to 
Job,  which  follows. 

Ch.  28,  again,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  episode, 
beautiful  and  impressive  in  itself,  worthy  of  a 
poetic  genius  and  a  devout  spirit,  but  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  in  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  the  poem.  The  general  drift  of  the 
chapter  is  that  Wisdom — in  the  sense  of  the 
principles  of  true  and  righteous  government  which 
direct  the  course  of  this  world's  affairs — is  inscrut- 
able by  man ;  the  only  possible  course  for  man  is 
to  fear  and  trust  Jehovali,  and  (by  implication)  to 
leave  himself  and  his  fortunes  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Such  a  train  of  thought  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  other  parts  of 
Je^vish  sacred  books, — compare  several  psalms  and 

5 arts  of  Proverbs, — but  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
ob's  previous  position  and  subsequent  language 
in  chs.  30,  31.  K  Job  had  already  reached  this 
stage  in  his  education,  what  need  of  chs.  38-42, 
and  how  account  for  the  laments  of  ch.  31  ?  Again, 
no  satisfactory  connexion  of  thought  between 
chs.  28  and  27^  or  27*  can  be  established.  The 
opening  'j  may,  indeed,  be  variously  understood. 
'  For  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver '  (KV'm)  is  the  most 
obvious  translation,  the  rendering  '  surely '  being 
adopted  to  avoid  a  difficulty,  since  the  inscrut- 
abinty  of  divine  wisdom  affords  no  reason  for  the 
fate  which  the  end  of  ch.  27  describes  as  overtak- 
ing the  \vicked.  It  is  necessary  to  read  much 
between  the  lines  in  order  to  eke  out  a  kind  of 
connexion  between  the  chapters  as  they  stand, 
i.g.  '  the  wicked  are  punished,  but  for  all  that 
there  are  problems  in  life  which  that  simple  prin- 
piple  does  not  explain,  and  wisdom  is  really 
inscrutable' ;  or  'the  wicked  are  overthrown,  and 
such  a  fate  is  sure  to  overtake  all  who  disobey 
God ;  for  wisdom  can  only  be  attained  by  those 
■who  fear  Jehovah.'  It  must  be  felt  that  these 
attempts  are  so  forced  and  artificial  that  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  sequence  of  chapters 
as  they  stand.     The  difficulty  of  the  opening  ■? 


would  hardly,  however,  be  a  sufficient  objection, 
if  the  cliajiter  as  a  whole  was  appropriate  to  tha 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  book  presents  Job  at 
the  moment.  This  is  far  from  being  the  ca.se  j 
the  opening  words  of  ch.  29,  '  Moreover,  Job  con- 
tinued his  parable — Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months 
past,'  etc.,  exhibit  far  too  violent  a  break  with  27^ 
tor  sound  exegesis  to  explain. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
section  27''^  is  out  of  place,  whether  or  no  it 
should  form  part  of  a  speech  of  Bildad  or  a  third 
speech  of  Zoi>har ;  that  ch.  28  also,  with  all  its 
truth  and  beauty,  cannot  be  understood  where  it 
stands ;  and  that  chs.  32-37  form  a  subsequent 
addition  to  the  original  book  by  a  pious  writer 
who  was  not  fully  satisfied  with  its  teaching. 
Ch.  Sl^a-iO"  ,„3^y  perhaps  also  with  advantage  be 
transferred  to  a  place  between  vv.'"  ""■  *". 

The  arguments  urged  against  the  genuineness 
of  other  portions  of  the  book  are  not,  however, 
convincing.  Cheyne  holds  that  prologue  and 
epilogue  do  not  form  a  part  of  tlie  book,  the 
prologue  being  perhaps  part  of  a  prose  book  of 
Job,  and  the  epilogue  added  later  by  an  editor 
whose  object  and  views  were  quite  distinct  from 
those  indicated  in  the  prologue.  His  work  is  done 
'  in  a  prosaic  spirit,'  and  he  makes  '  a  sad  con- 
cession to  a  low  view  of  providential  dealings' 
{Job  and  Sol.  p.  69).  This  is  a  natural,  but 
perhaps  superficial,  objection.  Dillmann  in  the 
4th  edition  of  his  Uioh  (1891)  finds  these  argu- 
ments unsatisfactory.  The  reply  to  those  who 
contend  that  prologue  or  epilogue,  or  both,  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  can  only  be  made 
good  when  the  scope  of  the  whole  book  is  examined. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  speeches  of  the 
Almighty  are  'inserted  passages'  as  much  as  those 
of  Elihu,  while  the  descriptions  of  Behemoth  and 
LeWathan  were  added  later  still,  a  '  purple  patch ' 
the  removal  of  which  would  be  a  gain.  The  last 
objection  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of 
taste,  on  which  no  critic's  judgment  can  be  final. 
That  the  speeches  of  the  Almighty  constitute  the 
book  as  it  stands  into  a  consistent  whole,  which 
would  lose  a  chief  portion  of  its  meaning,  if  indeed 
it  would  be  intelligible,  without  them,  is  a  point 
which  may  conveniently  be  reserved  till  the  scope 
of  the  poem  is  considered.  The  views  of  those  who 
would  separate  prologue,  epilogue,  and  the  speeches 
of  Jehovah  from  the  text  of  the  original  poem  are 
represented  in  the  words  of  Cheyne  when  he  says 
that  the  book  as  it  stands  forms  a  '  confused 
theodicy,'  that  these  sections  constitute  'disturb- 
ing elements,'  and  that  to  attempt  to  weld  them 
into  one  whole  shows  a  failure  to  understand  the 
position.  These  are  only  the  '  conflicting  though  ts ' 
of  '  earnest,  warm  -  hearted  men '  on  the  great 
(juestion  of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  interest- 
ing separately,  but  not  intelligible  in  combination. 
This  IS  the  only  objection  to  passages  which  in 
style  and  diction,  in  force  and  beauty,  are  con- 
fessedly of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  this  noble  and 
remarkable  poem.  The  prose  passages  also,  it  is 
admitted,  are  not  in  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
place  in  which  they  stand.  The  main  issue, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  book, 
so  far  as  these  great  divisions  of  it  are  concerned, 
depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  its  scope  and 
teaching.  A  fundamental  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  head  accounts  for  the  difl'ering  conclusions  of 
eminent  critics  on  questions  of  genuineness. 

vi.  Scope  and  De.sign. — The  mode  of  treat- 
ment adopted  in  this  section  will  be  to  discuss  the 
whole  book  as  it  now  stands,  showing  how  each 
part  is  related  to  the  whole,  and  inquiring  what 
teaching  it  may  be  supposed  to  convey  in  its 
present  form.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  last 
section  that  in  all  probability  certain  cliapters  did 
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not  form  part  of  the  original  design  :  but  this  is 
matter  of  opinion  ;  and  while  some  critics  wouUl 
excise  more,  others  object  to  tlie  setting  aside  of 
any  portion  of  the  boolc.  A  picture  may  be  sur- 
veyed as  a  whole,  apart  from  tlie  varj'ing  opinions 
of  judges  who  hold  tliat  tlie  colours  in  one  portion 
or  another  of  the  canvas  have  been  laid  on  by  a 
later  artist.  Such  a  survey  maj'  aid  in  the  decision 
of  controverted  questions. 

The  poem  of  'Job,'  so  remarkable  for  imagina- 
tive power  and  literary  skill,  was  unquestionably 
intended  to  set  forth  theological  doctrine.  Nothing 
abstract  or  technical  is  intended  by  the  |)hrase  ;  it 
is  but  a  way  of  expressing  the  aspect  from  wliich 
tlie  deepest  questions  of  life  are  here  viewed.  The 
poet  can  be  engaged  with  no  higher  themes,  with 
no  more  living  and  burning  questions,  than  God, 
man,  evil,  good,  suffering,  hope,  destiny.  The 
thesis  of  the  book — to  translate  poetry  into  prose 
— is  that  sull'ering  in  tlie  present  lite  is  not  precisely 
proportioned  to  ill  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
righteous  sutler ;  yet  God  is,  and  God  is  good. 
How  can  this  beV  It  is  the  object  of  Jub  to 
answer  the  question. 

In  the  first  jilace,  let  the  presuppositions  of  the 
discussion  be  borne  in  mind.  The  debate  is  not 
concerning  the  priiiiarj'  truths  of  natural  theology. 
God  is  :  that  is  an  axiom  unciuestioned,  unquestion- 
able. Anil  by  'God'  is  meant  a  Ruler  of  tlie 
world,  understood  to  be  righteous  and  merciful, 
though  the  exact  measure  of  His  mercy  and  truth 
be  not  apprehensible  by  man.  No  atheistic  theories 
are  admissible, — that  would  mean  to  give  up  the 
problem,  not  to  solve  it.  The  pac-.neist,  the 
m.aterialist,  have  here  no  standing  -  ground.  A 
Western  mind  of  to-day  may  cut  the  knot  presented 
in  Job  in  a  hundred  several  ways  not  open  to  the 
Eastern — to  say  nothing  of  the  Israelite — of  ioOO 
years  ago.  Further,  the  evidently  accepted  re- 
ligious doctrine  presupposed  by  the  book  is  that  in 
this  life  the  wicked  are  punished  and  the  righteous 
rewarded  by  a  just  God,  each  man  according  to  his 
deeds  and  character.  Against  this  current  ortho- 
dox opinion  the  book  is  a  protest,  but  it  is  a 
religious  protest.  It  is  not  a  sceptical  inquiry, 
nor  a  cynical  denial,  nor  a  blasphemous  denuncia- 
tion, either  as  a  whole  or  in  any  of  its  constituent 
parts.  It  is  a  plea  for  a  wider,  deeper,  truer,  more 
easily  defensible  orthodoxy.  It  rejiresents  the 
process  by  which  a  step  was  taken  in  the  formation 
of  religious  thought,  and  a  religions  explanation 
of  life-problems  was  arrived  at.  Even  those  who 
would  reduce  the  book  to  the  narrowest  dimen- 
sions, and  who  reject  certain  portions  as  pious 
glosses  or  orthodo.x  corrections,  must  admit  that 
Job's  attitude  throughout  is  that  of  the  man  who 
is  trying  to  understand  God,  not  denying  His 
existence  or  mocking  at  His  rule.  Job  pleads  for 
God  as  truly  as  the  friends.  The  ring,  if  we  may 
BO  speak,  witliin  which  the  conflict  is  carried  on — 
a  figlit  for  life  so  far  as  Job  is  concerned— i.e.  tlie 
recognized  limits  of  the  discussion,  must  be  borne 
in  mind  throughout. 

The  colluiiuies  form  the  kernel  of  the  book  :  let 
them  be  taken  first,  especially  as  they  are  the 
only  portions  which  beyond  all  question  constitute 
its  original  elements.  The  exact  issue  between 
Job  and  his  friends  concerns,  not  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  but  the  sutl'ering  of  the  righteous. 
Job  is  not  concerned  to  deny  that  the  wicked  as 
Buch  sutler :  if  ch.  •2V'''^  belongs  to  him,  he  ex- 
plicitly aa.serts  it.  What  the  friends  assume  is  that 
only  the  wicked  sutler,  and  precisely  in  proportion 
to  their  wickedness ;  what  they  at  liist  imply  and 
afterwards  explicitly  declare  is,  that  if  an  api)ar- 
ently  righteous  man  sutlers,  he  cannot  be  so 
righteous  as  he  seems;  hence  that  Job,  who  is 
enduring    exceptional    pain    and    calamity,  must 


have  llagiantly  olli.-nded,  in  secret  if  not  openly, 
a''ainst  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  the  Power 
wTiich  executes  ami  vindicates  them.  This,  Job 
strenuously  and  even  passionately  denies,  jlore- 
over,  it  is  contrary  to  hypothesis.  To  draw  for  a 
moment  from  the  prologue,  Jolj  is  not  only  asserted 
by  the  historian,  but  by  the  Almighty,  to  be 
upright;  'perfect,'  indeed,  when  judged  by  the 
relative  standard  which  alone  is  in  question,  a 
man  of  thorough  integrity  within  and  without. 
If  tliis  be  not  granted,  the  whole  problem  vanishes. 
Job  not  only  denies  his  opponents'  contention, 
with  his  own  consciousness  and  the  testimony  of 
f.acts  to  back  him,  but  he  does  so  successfully. 
The  poet  represents  him  as  victor  in  the  contest  of 
words.  The  friends  are  silenced,  though  not  con- 
vinced. Without  availing  ourselves  of  the  justifi- 
cation of  Job  pronounced  liy  the  Almighty  in  the 
epilogue,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  friends  are  worsted  in 
the  conllict,  and  their  position  is  rendered  unten- 
able. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Job  has  succeeded  in 
settling  the  great  point  at  issue.  The  friends  are 
wrong,  but  he  may  not  be  wholly  right.  What  is 
Job's  position,  if  we  consider  only  chs.  3-:?l '; 
Omitting  for  the  moment  the  doulitful  sections 
27'-28,  and  rememberinf'  in  any  case  that  Job's 
state  of  mind  is  set  fortli,  not  in  a  series  of  cate- 
gorical [iropositions,  but  in  the  fervent  outpourings 
of  a  deeply  troubled  soul,  we  may  say  that  up  to 
this  point  he  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  own 
righteousness,  and  tliat  his  sull'enngs  are  un- 
deserved. He  is  deeply  convinced  also  in  what  the 
mystics  call  '  the  groun<l  of  the  heart,'  that  God  is 
righteous  and  rules  rigliteously  ;  but  how  tlicse 
two  convictions  are  to  be  reconciled,  he  does  not 
clearly  see.  Some  light  has  dawned  upon  him 
from  various  quarters  in  the  course  of  his  WTcst- 
lin^s  with  the  great  problem.  At  one  moment  he 
is  disposed  to  hope  against  hope,  and  hold  fast  by 
what  he  cannot  see.  '  Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  wait  for  him,'  may  or  may  not  be  tlie  me.m- 
ing  of  ch.  13", — for  the  readings  admit  of  almost 
opposite  interpretations, — but  tlie  words  represent 
.lob's  attitude  in  certain  moods.  Not  verj-  dillerent 
is  his  state  of  mind  when  he  pleads  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  Almighty  ; 
he  is  so  sure  that  he  could  '  order  his  cause  before 
him,  and  fill  his  mouth  with  arguments.'  At 
another  time  he  rests  in  the  confidence  that 
his  own  vindication  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 
Whether  Job  expects  this  in  the  luesent  life,  or 
more  or  less  va(;uely  in  a  future  life,  is  a  very 
important  question  in  its  place,  but  may  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  this  exposition  be  passed  over  for  the 
moment.  The  pa.ssage  eh.  19^-  -°  remains  on  any 
translation  ambiguous  when  we  ask  whether  the 
vindication  was  to  come  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
or  beyond  it,  though  it  is  glorious  in  its  trium|ili- 
ant  lissurance  that  the  Vindicator  will  speak  at 
the  last — 'he  will  speak,  and  cannot  lie.'  This 
confidence,  however.  Job  is  unable  continuously 
and  permanently  to  preserve.  It  is  not  represented 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Job's  la^t  words 
(ch.  31)  are  a  pathetic  lament  over  his  vanished 
greatness,  and  a  reiterated  asseveration,  strong, 
though  no  longer  bitter,  that  he  has  not  ollended. 
If  ch.  28  is  to  be  a.ssigned  to  .lob,  it  must  imidy 
that  for  a  time  and  in  a  certain  niooil  he  wai 
prejiared  to  bow  before  the  inscrutable  wisilom  of 
the  Most  High  ;  but  this  is  not  an  abiding  frame  of 
mind,  and  cannot  be  presented  as  Job's  solution  of 
his  own  dilhculties. 

If  the  Kliliu  section  formed  a  part  of  tlic  original 
book — which  we  cannot  admit^ — it  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  contrilution  towards  a  solution,  but 
one  not  completely  adequate.  It  forms,  in  an) 
case,  a  kind  of  side-chapel  in  relation  to  tlie  whole 
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Btructnre.  The  riglitcous  man  must  remember  his 
need  of  chastiseinent  ;  Buli'ering  is  intended  to 
txercise  an  educative  and  purifviny  influence,  and 
the  wise  man  will  not  recklessfy  rebel  or  fretfully 
chafe  aj^ainst  it.  But  in  the  poem  no  one  replies  to 
Elihu,  the  Almighty  disreparda  his  utterances,  no 
reference  is  made  to  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
book,  and  thej*  can  scarcely  be  said,  on  any  theory 
of  their  origin,  to  form  an  intimately  organic  part 
of  the  whole. 

On  the  theory  advocated  by  many  modem  critics, 
the  original  poem  left  the  problem  in  this  undeter- 
mined condition.  The  book  puts  forward  no 
solution,  it  is  a  prolonged  note  of  interrogation. 
There  is  nothing  constructive  about  the  colloriuies 
when  standin"  alone,  especially  in  the  mutilated 
form  to  which  some  critics  would  reduce  them. 
But  as  the  poem  now  stands,  what  solution  does  it 
furnish  of  the  moral  dilticulty  which  it  has  so 
powerfully  raised  T  The  solution  may  be  said  to 
be  threefold  ;  or  rather,  three  classes  of  considera- 
tions may  be  borne  in  mind  in  mitigation  of  the 
difhculties  propounded.  The  first  is  found  in  the 
prologue.  This  lifts  the  curtain  which  hides  the 
counsels  of  Heaven.  It  su^'gests  that  the  drama 
of  our  earthly  life  has  a  signiticauce  which  earth 
does  not  exhaust.  The  government  of  the  Mo.^t 
High  may  contemplate  issues  which  are  at  present 
beyond  us.  It  may  be  needful  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  disinterested  goodness  to  men,  to  angels,  to 
devils  ;  or  to  satisfy  that  strange  personality  who 
on  the  stage  of  history  represents  the  great  Accuser 
or  Adversary  of  men,  a  being  hard  to  persuade 
that  goodness  means  something  more  than  a  pious 
care  for  one's  own  possessions  or  due  consideration 
for  one's  own  skin.  If  it  were  given  to  the  right- 
eous man,  like  a  greater  Prometheus,  to  suli'er 
for  such  a  cause,  and  demonstrate  for  once  to 
assembled  hosts  of  human  spectators  of  the  great 
drama  of  human  life,  or  to  invisible  principalities 
and  powers,  that  goodness  and  truth  are  something 
more  than  a  cunning  provision  for  the  comforts  the}' 
bring  in  their  train,  a  life  of  pain  and  woe  might 
be  considered  well  spent.  The  vivid  picture  of  tlie 
heavenly  tribunal  is  only  the  graphic  Oriental 
way  of  propounding  what  would  now  be  called  a 
philosophical  or  theological  thesis.  The  lesson  of 
Plato's  Gorgias  is  here  enforced  against  the  sophis- 
trr  of  his  Protagoras.  Hedonism  is  not  ethics. 
With  magnificent  daring  Job  is  conceived  as  prov- 
ing this  great  thesis  on  the  side  of  God,  against  the 
insinuations  of  the  Satan.  Utilitarians  should  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  whether  this  be  or  be 
not  a  tenable  solution  of  the  problem  of  human 
Buffering,  it  is  a  noble  one.  God  knows  the  hearts 
of  His  servants,  but  on  some  is  conferred  the  high 
prerogative  of  sufl'ering  in  order  to  demonstrate  to 
a  scoffing  world  or  an  incredulous  Accuser  of  the 
brethren  what  righteousness  really  means.  This 
is  not,  however,  represented  in  tne  poem  as  an 
ultimate  or  complete  solution.  The  veU  that  has 
been  drawn  aside  to  allow  a  glimpse  into  the 
designs  of  Heaven  drops  again,  and  is  never  re- 
lifted.  Job,  by  hypothesis,  must  not  know  of  this 
procedure.  Unless  he  can  hold  fast  by  the  Right 
unaided,  unconsoled,  the  experiment  will  be  a 
failure.  The  fact  that  he  never  gives  in  or  gives 
np  is  the  poet's  silent  way  of  sayin"  that  the 
Adversary  has  lost  his  case.  With  all  the  odds 
against  him.  Job  has  won.  He  was  content  to 
'hold  hard  by  truth  and  his  great  soul,'  beggary 
and  leprosy  and  desertion  and  calumny  notwith- 
standing. If  the  Almighty  had  never  spoken,  Job 
would  remain  alone  upon  the  field — unconquered, 
if  not  victorious. 

The  Almighty,  however,  does  speak.  It  is  an 
old  complaint  with  students  of  the  Bk.  of  Job, 
that  He  says  so  little,  according  to  men's  concep- 


tions, of  what  ought  to  be  said.  But  much  more  ii 
said  than  appears  upon  the  surface.  The  addresses 
of  Jehovah  out  of  the  whirlwind  are  a  powerful 
plea  for  the  probability  that  God's  providence  ii 
right  and  man's  indictment  of  it  wrong.  The 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  such  a  world  as  we  see 
may  surely  be  left  to  conduct  its  atliiirs  un- 
challenged by  the  puny  creature  who  knows  but 
one  comer  of  one  field  in  a  vast  universe,  ami  knows 
that  imperfectly  and  ill.  So  far  from  '  binding  the 
cluster  of  Pleiades  or  loosing  the  bands  of  Orion,' 
man  does  not  know  'when  the  wild  goats  bring 
forth,'  nor  can  he  even  '  loose  the  bands  of  the  wild 
nss.'  Thou  who  complainest  against  Me,  'where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
— hast  thou  an  arm  like  God?'  It  is  replied, 
though  not  in  the  poem,  that  this  is  no  answer  to 
Job's  nuestions.  Hy  such  arguments  the  Almighty 
may  silence,  but  He  does  not  convince.  The  poet 
juifgos  otherwise.  He  represents  Job  as  not  only 
submissive,  but  contrite.  Job  acknowledges  that 
he  lias  been  wrong  in  reasoning  and  in  temper  ;  he 
not  only  gives  up  his  arguments,  but  repents  him 
of  his  sin.  And  the  inspired  i>oet  disnl.ays  deeper 
insight  into  truth  and  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  than  the  self-sufficient  reasoner 
of  later  days.  .Mozley,  in  his  masterly  study  of 
Job  (Essni/x,  vol.  ii.  p.  219),  suggests  that  the  ex- 
planation is  that  '  amazing  power  softens  him,  and 
he  feels  himself  within  its  grasp  a  poor  and  feeble 
creature,  to  be  dealt  with  just  as  that  Power 
pleases ' :  but  this  is  surely  only  half  the  truth. 
Submission  of  soul  is  not  satisfaction  of  mind. 
Job  has  learned  to  rest  in  God  at  last.  His  former 
attitude  was  wrong,  and  only  now  for  the  first 
time  does  he  see  Tight  and  find  peace.  Why  is 
this,  when  no  definite  answer  has  been  given  to  his 
passionate  question.  Why  do  the  righteous  sutler? 
First,  because  he  has  seen  and  heard  God  Him- 
self. What  is  meant  by  that  phrase  it  would  be 
lianl  to  explain,  for  it  can  only  be  understood  by 
one  who  has  heard  that  Voice  and  seen  that  Vision. 
But  the  experience  of  mankind  attests  that  there 
is  a  whole  iieaven  between  listening  to  the  most 
conWncing  human  arguments  and  receiving  a 
message  which  is  as  the  very  voice  of  God  to  the 
soul.  There  is  a  difference  between  hearing  of 
God  and  seeing  Himself.  That,  Job  says  (42=),  is 
the  essential  diflerence  between  his  former  and  his 
later  state.  Further,  Job  is  convinced  of  God's 
perfect  wisdom  in  his  own  case  by  the  spectacle  of 
His  combined  wisdom,  power,  righteousness,  and 
goodness  in  creation  around.  It  is  the  argument 
from  the  analogy  of  nature  before  Butler  and 
before  Origen.  An  indirect  argument  is  more 
cogent  against  some  forms  of  scepticism  than  a 
direct  dealing  with  the  difficulty.  A  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  my  friend  is  and  has  done — hij 
course,  his  career,  his  character — may  convince  me 
that  he  is  right  in  a  particular  instance  which  I 
cannot  understand,  more  eflectively  than  any 
amount  of  discussion  concerning  the  case  itself. 
Further  still.  Job's  attitude  of  penitent  submission 
is  represented  as  the  real  solution  of  all  his 
difficulties.  Only  in  that  attitude  of  spirit  can 
man  really  rest.  If  he  could  reason  out  all  the 
causes  of  all  events — he  cannot,  but  we  may  sup- 
pose it  possible — he  would  still  be  further  from  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  best  to  face  the  problems 
of  life  than  Job  was  in  ch.  42*.  The  ultimate 
solution  is  not  intellectual,  but  moral,  since  the 
problem  is  more  moral  than  intellectual.  '  I  re- 
tract— and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.'  The  words 
do  not  mean  that  Job  does  not  think,  does  not 
feel ;  but  that  he  has  risen  above  the  level  of  keen 
resentment  of  physical  pain,  above  the  level  of 
quick-witted  dialectic  and  cut-and -thrust  argu- 
ment, soaring  into  the  lofty  altitudes  or  sinkmg 
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into  the  peaceful  depths  where  aloue  the  godly- 
man  finds  peace — in  the  shelter  of  the  everlaslinj; 
arms.  The  reasoner  and  the  sceptic  complain  that 
tlie  issue  lias  been  evaded  ;  the  reli<;ious  man  knows 
that  he  has  not  shirked  it,  hut  left  it  behind  and 
beneath  him,  when  he  bows  his  head  in  self-abasing 
prayer,  after  a  face-to-face  vision  of  God. 

After  this,  the  epilogue  might  well  appear  to  be 
a  kithos  indeed.  Diat  a  man  who  has  borne  the 
extremity  of  anguish  and  fought  the  fiercest  of 
battles  and  had  a  vision  of  the  Ahnighty  and  come 
out  conqueror,  should  descend  to  the  level  of  an 
unusually  prosperous  sheikh  who  owns  a  few 
thousand  more  sheep  and  o.xen  than  he  did  before, 
seems  too  humiliating.  Tlie  irony  could  hardly 
go  further  tlian  in  the  words, '  every  man  also  gave 
him  a  piece  of  silver,  and  every  one  a  ring  of  gold ' 
— as  if^  an  answer  to  the  soul's  questionings  were 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  coins  and  jewellery. 
The  writer  of  the  postscript  to  the  LXX  Version 
seems  dimly  to  have  felt  this,  for,  to  the  words  of 
ch  42"  'Job  died  an  old  man  and  full  of  days,'  he 
adds  that  '  it  is  writ  ten  that  he  will  rise  again 
with  those  whom  the  Lord  raises  up.'  From  a 
modern  puint  of  view  the  epilogue  is  impossible; 
it  does  not  move  on  the  same  plane  as  the  prologue 
and  the  speeches  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  inter- 
preter of  Job  should  not  occupy  a  modern  point  of 
view.  The  writer  of  the  book  could  not  say  '  he 
will  rise  again  at  the  last  day.'  If  the  light  shed 
upon  this  life's  tangles  bj'  the  clear  prospect  of  a 
future  life  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  his  book 
would  have  been  very  dillerent.  The  ei)ilogue  is 
the  author's  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
Under  a  dispensation  in  which  there  was  no  clear 
revelation  of  a  future  state.  Job's  subsequent  pro- 
sperity was  only  the  outward  expre-ssion  of  the 
divine  judgment  expressed  in  42"  'ye  have  not 
spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant 
Job  hath.'  The  men  who  had  prided  themselves 
on  imderstanding  God's  methods  and  defending 
Him  against  aspersion  were  condemned,  and  for- 
given only  at  Job's  intercession  ;  whereas  Job,  wlio 
had  fouglit  against  the  God  of  narrow  tradition  in 
defence  of  the  (Jod  of  righteousness  and  truth  was 
commended.  His  restoration  to  more  than  his 
former  prosperity  is  but  the  outward  expression  of 
this  divine  sentence— a  kind  of  'poetic  justice' 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  was  felt 
to  be  needful  to  the  vindication  of  Job's  character 
and  the  justification  of  Job's  arguments.  And,  as 
Froude  suggests  in  liis  impressive  study  of  this 
bonk.  Job  was  now  for  the  first  time  prepared  fully 
to  use  prosperity  ariglil  [Short  Stui/ies,  vol.  i.  p.  32.")). 
liut  the  epilogue  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  point 
the  chief  moral  le.tsons  of  the  book.  These  are 
indt'|>endeut  of  circumstances,  and  belong  to  all 
time. 

Leaving  the  details,  and  taking  the  book  as  a 
whole,  wiiat  may  be  said  of  Job  as  to  its  place  in 
the  history  of  revelation?  It  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  if  it  is  viewed  as  a  stage  in  the  history 
of  religious  thought,  an  advance  upon  all  that  pre- 
ceded it,  a  step  forward  taken  at  tlie  cost  of  severe 
sullering  and  mental  conflict,  but  still  only  one 
step  in  advance.  It  was  given  to  the  author  of  the 
poem  to  see  the  shallowness  and  insulliciency  of  the 
theory  that  would  make  righteousness  and  pro- 
sperity, wickedness  and  calamity,  vary  directly  in 
proportion  to  one  another,  in  the  present  life.  It 
was  not  given  to  him  to  obtain  anything  more 
than  a  pa-ssing  glim]iHe  into  the  prospect  of  a  future 
life,  in  which  the  balance  might  be  re<lre.ssed  ;  in 
all  probability  even  this  phrase  is  too  strong  to 
express  the  nature  of  the  confidence  attained  in 
ch  li)^-  *".  The  mystery  and  the  beiiuty  of  vicarious 
sullering  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  were 
bidden  from  him.     But  be  had  begun  to  see  that, 


even  as  regards  the  present,  pain  may  be  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  punishment ;  that  the  loftiest  spirits 
may  have  to  pass  through  it  as  a  trial  of  theii 
loyalty  rather  than  a  chastisement  for  their  trans- 
gressions ;  and  that  in  such  a  case  it  behoves  them 
to  bear,  as  the  Lord's  chosen  ones,  the  burden  and 
the  mystery  of  life,  as  pregnant  with  a  deep 
significance  certain  hereafter  to  be  made  known. 

it  has  often  been  said  that  Job  Ls  a  type  of 
Christ.  The  Christian  holds  that  throughout 
the  OT  there  were  hints  and  foreshadowings  of 
spiritual  truth  more  fully  revealed  in  the  NT,  and 
the  sullering  of  the  upright  man  under  the  earlier 
dispensation  prepared  the  way  for  and  was  in  turn 
explained  by  the  sutt'ering  of  the  only  Sinless  Man, 
the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant.  Mozley  says, 
'  The  Crucifixion  is  the  one  consummate  act  of 
injustice  to  which  all  others  are  but  distant 
approaches.'  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  at  the  same 
time  the  darkest  and  the  brightest  spot  upon  earth, 
because  there  is  most  fully  seen  tlie  meaning  of 
that  world-old  problem  of  the  sufi'ering  of  the 
righteous  in  an  evil  world.  What  appears  'in- 
iiistice'  is  intended  to  be  a  part  of  redemption. 
The  author  of  Job  did  not  clearly  see,  perhaps 
never  dimly  guessed  at  that  mysterious  solution 
of  a  mystery.  But  he  grappled  with  the  moral 
dilliculties  of  his  own  time  like  a  giant,  and  left 
upon  record  some  lessons  concerning  sullering  and 
its  significance,  which  neither  the  world  nor  the 
Churcii  has  fully  learned  yet. 

vii.  Uatk  and  Author-ship.— There  is  little  or 
no  external  evidence  of  a  trustworthy  kind  to  enable 
us  to  determine  either  author  or  date.  The  refer- 
ence in  Ezk  14"  cannot  be  quoted  in  relation  to  the 
Bk.  of  Job,  though  it  may  have  a  bearing  on  the 
historical  reality  of  the  man.  Jewish  tradition 
as  represented  in  the  Talmud  {Sola  v.  8 ;  Buba 
liat/ira  Ion)  assigned  it  to  Moses.  Writers  so 
recent  as  Ebrard  (1858)  and  liawlinson  (1891)  have 
been  found  to  hold  the  same  jiosition.  But  the 
earliest  date  assigned  by  the  consensus  of  modern 
scholarship  is  the  time  of  Solomon  (Delitzsch, 
Cook,  Cox),  whUst  by  far  the  larger  majority  of 
critics  place  the  book  somewhere  between  the 
7th  and  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  For  the  period 
after  the  captivity  of  the  Northern  tribes,  some- 
where between  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  mi>y  be 
quoted  the  names  of  Ewald,  Kenan,  Alerx,  Dill- 
niaiin  ;  Davidson  and  Driver  would  date  the  book 
during  or  shortly  after  the  Exile,  the  period  which 
Cheyne  and  Atargoliouth  are  also  inclined  to 
favour.  Cornill  (Einleitung,  p.  241)  places  the 
book  amongst  the  very  latest  canonical  OT  litera- 
ture. No  author's  name  except  tll.^t  of  Moses, 
which  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  Inis  ever  been 
suggested.  Whenever  the  writer  lived,  he  is  for 
us  a  great  Unknown,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  fix  the  time  of  coiiiposition,  exce|it  by  stating 
the  century  within  which  it  probably  falls.  The 
following  is  the  jirincij>al  evidence  on  the  subject 
furnished  by  the  book  itself. 

At  first  sight  Job  presents  a  picture  of  primitive 
non-Israelitish  life.  Much  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  in  other  books  of  OT  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  The  picture  drawn  of  the  life  of 
Job  is  on  the  whole  faithful  to  the  conditions  of 
patriarchal  life.  The  wealth  of  the  patriarch  con- 
sists in  his  Hocks  and  herds  (I'  and  42'");  such 
sacrifices  a.s  are  mentioned  (1^  42')  are  of  a  primi- 
tive type,  performed  by  the  head  of  the  household 
as  a  priest.  The  age  to  which  .lob  finally  attains 
is  patriarchal  (42'") ;  the  iiiece  of  money,  .ly'v-p 
named  in  42"  is  uncoined  ami  primitive,  mentioned 
elsewhere  only  in  Gn  Sa"  and  Jos  24'^  of  .Jacob's 
purchase  from  the  children  of  Ilamor;  whilst  the 
musical  instrumints,  fB,  i^ij,  3ji;',  mentioned  in 
21''''  3tJ"  are  the  primitive   ones   of   Gn   4-"  31". 
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The  names  of  Ood  are  such  as  belonged  to  pntri- 
arolial  times,  El  and  Eloah  (occurrini;  some  fifty 
times  in  Job,  but  rarely  in  OT  ■jencrallv)  being  the 
oldest  Semitic  titles  of  the  Divine  fiein-;.  Tlie 
name  '  Jehovah,'  used  in  the  prolo^rue  and  epilogue, 
is  not  found  in  the  body  of  the  book  except  once, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  12'-'  {compare  'jnt;  in  2S'").  In 
these  and  other  features  the  colouring  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances  of  Job's  life  is  preserved  with 
(jreat  fidelity  and  skill. 

It  is  iniposnible,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
book  dates  from  a  very  early  or  even  a  moderately 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Davidson 
asserts  that  the  features  of  a  much  later  time  may 
be  perceived  '  beneath  this  patriarchal  disguise ' ; 
that  '  the  autlior  is  a  true  Israelite,  and  betrays 
himself  to  be  so  at  every  turn,  however  wide  his 
sympathy  be  with  the  life  of  other  peoples,  and 
however  great  his  power  of  reanimating  the  past ' ; 
and  he  urges  that  no  careful  reader  should  be 
deceived  by  the  'thin  antique  colour  of  the  book.' 
Other  critics  would  demur  to  such  decided  phrase- 
ology, and  it  is  certain  that  the  book  has  to  be 
searched  verj-  carefully  before  any  traces  of  the 
law  can  be  tliscovered  in  it,  and  these  are  not  of  a 
pronounced  kind.  In  ^¥  24*  we  read  of  the  taking 
of  '  pledges '  (see  Ex  22™),  and  in  22-'  of  vows,  while 
in  24'^  mention  is  made  of  the  removal  of  '  land- 
marks'  (see  Dt  19").  The  adoration  of  sun  and 
moon  is  spoken  of  in  Si-'  as  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge ;  so  also  adultery  in  3P. 
These,  however,  must  be  considered  slight  and 
doubtful  references,  and  it  is  not  upon  them  that 
the  ease  turns  for  holding,  in  Davidson's  words, 
that  the  book  is  '  the  genuine  outcome  of  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  Israel,  the  product  of 
a  religious  knowledge  and  experience  possible 
among  no  other  people.'  We  should  rather  turn 
to  the  e\'idence  that  tlie  book  presupposes  an 
advanced  state  of  society,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
history  and  human  life,  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience impossible  to  a  primitive  inhabitant  of 
an  unsettled  country  bordering  on  the  desert,  who 
must  have  lived  a  nomadic  life.  Critics  have 
pointed  out  that  passages  such  as  12"'^',  with  its 
mention  of  counsellors  and  kings,  priests  and 
princes,  spoiled  and  overthrown  and  captive,  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  nations,  if  not 
actuallj'  of  the  political  changes  brought  about  by 
great  military  empires  like  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
Disorder  and  misery  must  have  been  familiar 
features  in  the  life  of  the  author  of  this  book  :  not 
merely  personal  sutVering,  but  such  as  the  psalmist 
describes  when  he  says,  '  If  the  foundations  be 
destroj-ed,  what  shall  the  righteous  do?' 

Perhai)3  no  conclusive  argument  can  be  dra^vn 
from  the  language.  It  is  true  that  this  is  peculiar 
and  striking.  The  book  contains  an  unusually 
large  pro[)ortion  of  Aramaic  words,  and  of  Sirof 
Xfyintva  explicable  only  by  the  help  of  Arabic. 
But  it  has  been  argued  by  some  that  this  is  a 
mark  of  early  date,  by  others  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  the  Solomonic  period  as  one  of  wide  culture  and 
extended  intercourse,  by  others  that  it  proves  a 
date  more  or  less  contemporary  with  Deutero- 
Isaiah  (Driver),  only  that  the  author  of  Job  was 
brought  even  more  within  Aramaizing  influences 
than  the  prophet.  Dillmann  does  not  lay  stress 
upon  the  'Aramaisms'  as  a  mark  of  date,  but 
noids  that  the  language  generally  points  to  the 
period  of  the  later  Heb.  in  the  7th  or  6th  cent.  B.C. 
Cornill  thinks  the  '  Aramieo- Arabic '  cast  of  the 
language  supports  the  very  late  date  he  adopts 
{Einleitunrj,  p.  xxxii).  The  literary  form  and  char- 
acter of  tlie  poem  certainly  point,  at  least,  to  the 
maturity  of  Jewish  literature.  It  is  true  that  a 
poem  of  genius  and  power  often  characterizes  the 
dawn  of  a  nation's  history ;   and  in  Dante,   the 


first  great  WTiter  in  the  vernacular  of  his  country, 
is  found  a  master  of  llnliaii  who  has  never  since 
been  surpas.scd.  This  illustration  alone  is  sulfi- 
cient  proof  that  the  concentrated  vigour  and  in- 
tensity of  expression  characteristic  of  .some  pas- 
sages in  Job  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  lata 
date  in  the  history  of  a  national  literature.  The 
originality  of  the  author  of  Job  is  one  of  his  most 
striking  characteristics,  but  it  is  not  the  origin, 
ality  of  an  early  writer.  His  knowledge,  his 
illustrations,  his  references,  and,  to  some  extent, 
his  style,  appear  to  imply  an  atlvanced  and  not 
a  m-imitive  period  of  literature  and  life. 

The  strongest  argument,  however,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  is  really  conclusive,  is  drawn 
from  the  subject-matter.  The  theme  here  dis- 
cu.ssed  and  the  manner  of  its  discussion  necessitate 
a  long  previous  history.  The  problems  of  human 
life  are  doubtless  old,  but  they  could  not  be  raised 
in  the  manner  displayed  in  Job,  without  a  previous 
religious  history,  and  one  of  considerable  duration, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  three  friends  had 
come  to  be  the  current  and  orthodox  explanation 
of  the  facts  cf  life.  The  history  of  the  OT  shows 
that  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  were 
these  maxims  questioned  ;  and  when  we  find  them 
not  only  questioned  but  discussed  in  the  thorough 
manner  of  the  Bk.  o)  Job,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  not  composed  till  at  least  the  closing  period 
of  the  monarchy.  Other  features  of  religious  doc- 
trine—  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  way  in  which 
Satan  is  mentioned,  and  the  spiritual  doctrine  of 
man,  for  example — point,  likewise,  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  include 
the  passages  which  have  often  been  thought  to 
imply  a  doctrine  of  immortality,  since  the  meaning 
of  these  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  argument  as  to  date  drawn  from  parallel  passages  is  one 
that  the  hest  critics  do  not  press,  as  it  is  encumbercci  with 
doubt  rnd  dilficulty,  and  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  a  matter 
of  subjective  impressions.  But  a  comparison  of  some  pas.sa(;e8 
in  Job  with  otlier  books  in  tlic  OT  is  instructive,  to  whatever 
conclusions  it  may  lead,  and  a  few  words  may  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  The  parallels  are  numerous,  tl»ouj,'h  in  no  case  are 
they  exceedingly  close ;  tliey  are  chiefly  found  in  Dt,  Ps,  Pr, 
Is,  Jer,  and  La ;  the  books  of  Hos,  Am,  and  Zee  presenting  in 
a  minor  det:ree  certain  points  of  comparison.  The  chief  par- 
allels nith  l)t  are  Job  S"  compared  with  Dt  2829,  Job  5'"  with 
Dt  3239,  Job  20*  with  Dt  432,  whilst  the  references  to  the  re- 
moval of  landmarks  and  other  offences  in  Job  2^2  and  31^'  *1 
have  been  thought  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  Dt  10'*  22^2. 
Davidson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  Dt  he  understood  to 
be  a  composition  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  B.C.  620  is  the  point 
above  which  the  composition  of  Job  cannot  be  <yirried.  As  to 
the  Psalms,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  Job  7'"  imi'lies  Ps  S*. 
but  the  dat«  of  the  latter  cannot  easily  be  fixed.  The  reader 
mav  further  compare  Job  10'  nith  Ps  1388  139,  Job  3.=.i*  with 
Ps  iiTiJ,  Job  221»  with  Ps  lOV",  and  Job  13*  with  Ps  IVf'-'.  The 
Books  of  Job  and  Pr,  as  both  belonging  to  the  class  of  Wisdom- 
literature,  exhibit,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considerable 
affinity.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  is  found  in  both ;  the 
providential  features  of  human  life  are  dealt  with  in  both, 
though  from  different  points  of  view ;  whilst  some  phrases  are 
common  to  both  books,  the  coincidence  of  form  being  such  as 
can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident.  The  proverbial  expression 
concerning  'the  lamp  of  the  wicked  being  put  out'  of  Pr  13* 
2421),  is  taken  up  in  Job  211'  in  a  way  which  absolutely  proves 
the  priority  of  the  former.  Job  63  may  be  coniparecl  with 
Pr  273,  and  Job  32*  with  Pr  lO^*,  though  the  comparison  pre- 
sents nothing  conclusive  as  to  date.  Much  more  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  a  general  comparison  of  the  representations  of 
Wisdom  in  Pr  chs.  1-9  and  Job  28,  with  regard  to  which  it 
would  appear  manifest  that  Job  is  the  later.  It  has  been 
already  admitted  that  ch.  28  may  be  a  later  addition  to  Job, 
and  the  date  of  the  opening  section  of  Pr  is  not  conclusively 
fixed ;  but  of  the  general  teaching  of  Job  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  have  followed  upon  and  not  preceded  the  general  teaclung 
of  Proverbs.  For  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the  latter  ia  in 
the  main  that  true  but  insufficient  generalization  from  experi- 
ence, embodied  in  prudential  maxims,  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  arguments  of  the  friends.  Upon  this  Jt>b  forms  a 
searching  criticism,  and  represents  a  considerably  later  stage  of 
thought. 

The  relation  between  Job  and  Isaiah,  especially  Peutero- 
Isaiah,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  has  been  discussed  at 
length  by  Cheyne  in  the  essay  appended  to  his  Proph.  of  Isaiah 
(ii.  235  f.X  Job  I4II  presents  coincidence  in  expression  with 
Is  19*,  the  latter  being  probably  the  earlier  passage.  But  a 
more  extended  parallel  with  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  naj 
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b€  establiahed  by  a  compariBon  of  Job  129  with  Is  4120,  Job  IS^s 
with  la  .W,  Job  98  with  Is  44»>  and  4512,  job  ajii  la  with  Is  619, 
»nd  Job  132<  with  la  SO".  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Bk.  of 
Job  should  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  remarkable  picture 
of  the  Servant  of  J",  which  ia  one  of  tlie  chief  features  of 
Deutcro-Isaiah.  The  spectacle  of  the  righteous  sen'ant  of  God 
ButTering,  desolate,  mocked  of  men  and  apparently  afflicted 
of  God,  yet  retaining  his  hold  upon  God  and  ultimately  justilk-d 
by  Iliin,  is  so  far  common  to  the  two  books  and  to  these  almost 
alone  in  the  OT  as  to  make  the  comparison  full  of  interest. 
Cheyne  and  Davidson  have  discussed  it  in  full,  but  the  question 
of  priority  is  not  easily  settled.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  to 
which  most  readers  will  be  brought  by  a  study  which  cannot 
e\en  be  outlined  here,  will  be  that  announced  by  Davidson  and 
Diiver,  a<;quie8ccd  in  by  Cheyne,  that  the  two  writers  were 
'surrounded  by  the  same  atmosphere  of  thought*  and  'worked 
up  common  conceptions  into  uidependent  creations.'  Most 
critics  incline  to  place  Job  the  later  of  the  two,  but  the  view 
of  suffering  taken  in  Is  63  can  never  have  presented  itself  to 
the  author  of  Job.  Either  the  two  were  entirely  independent, 
or  Job  is  earlier  than  Deutero-Isaiah,  would  seem  to  be  the 
tnentable  verdict. 

A  comparison  with  Jer  furnishes  two  or  three  parallel  paa- 
sa^es  in  which  coincidence  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though 
priority  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  One  of  the  chief  of 
these  18  the  'curse'  of  Job  3'-^-^^  compared  with  Jer  '20i^-W. 
Dillniann  in  1869  judged  that  the  pas-sage  in  Job  must  have 
been  the  earlier  of  the  two,  an  opinion  which  he  modified  later 
(Uiob*,  p.  33);  while  Cheyne  writes  that  Jer  2015  'clearly  be- 
tokens the  hand  of  the  original  writer.'  Other  parallels  are 
Job  «'»  and  Jer  IS'S,  Job  W  and  Jer  20',  whilst  Job  '.l'»  may 
be  compared  with  La  315,  j„b  309  with  La  S",  and  Job  161^  with 
La  312.  In  the  latter  passages  opinion  is  likely  to  assign  a  later 
date  to  the  highly  wrought  elegy  of  La  than  to  the  vigorous 
and  forcible  language  of  Job.  I's  37  and  88  suggest  a  general 
comparison  with  Job,  and  there  are  points  of  coincidence  in 
expression  with  other  psalms:  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  writer  of  Job  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
psalms,  whilst  other  psalmists  appear  more  or  less  to  have 
Imitated  the  greater  poet. 

On  the  whole,  the  use  of  parallel  passages  in 
this  instance  seuiiis  to  mark  out  the  fjcneral  posi- 
tion of  .lob  in  relation  to  other  OT  literature, 
rathor  than  to  li.\  delinitel.y  its  date  in  relation 
to  i)articnlar  hooks.  All  the  signs  point  to  a 
period  -subsequent  to  the  7th  cent.  D.C,  though 
now  much  later,  remains  undecided.  As  Mar- 
poliouth  has  pointed  out,  the  references  to  Ophir 
in  2'J-^  "^S'"  give  a  terminus  a  nuo  in  the  Solomonic 
period,  and  a  comparison  with  1  Ch  21',  in  which 
Satan  is  used  a.s  a  proper  name,  shows  that  Job 
1  and  2,  etc.,  in  which  the  article  is  used,  must 
have  been  written  earlier.  This  furnishes  a  ter- 
minus (III  quern  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  The  alter- 
natives lie  between  the  '  very  late  date  somewhere 
in  the  Persian  jieriod '  favoured  by  Margoliouth 
and  Cheyne,  and  a  date  somewhat,  tliough  not 
much,  earlier  than  the  Bah.  captivity,  which 
appears  to  the  writer  the  more  probable.  The 
range  of  a  century  earlier  or  later  than  the  Exile 
would  bo  sullicieiit  to  include  all  but  the  most 
extreme  of  modern  critics. 

LiTKRATUKB. — The  following  may  be  mentioned  amongst  the 
writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Bk.  of 
Job  during  the  Christian  era,  but  chieHy  during  the  last  ccn- 
turv.  Origen's  contributions  towards  tiie  study  of  the  text, 
and  Jerome's  translation,  have  been  already  referred  to.  Not 
■lonv  of  the  early  Christian  writers  cuniniented  on  Job,  but 
the  Scholia  of  Enhraem  Syrus  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  bulkv 
commentary  of  Gregory  tlie  Great,  Moralia  in  Jobum,  in  which 
exposition  proper  is  overlaid  by  a  discussion  of  an  endless 
variety  of  doctrinal  and  ethical  questions.  Amongst  the  Jewish 
expositors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  H.  Sa'adya  Gaon  wrote  brief 
notes  in  Arabic,  and  besides  Ibn  Ezra  and  Itoslii,  the  two 
most  important  conmientaries  are  those  of  It.  Moses  ben  Nach- 
man  and  H.  Levi  ben  Gerson,  of  the  I3tli  and  14th  centd. 
respectively.  At  the  time  of  the  Uefonnation,  Luther  char- 
fcclcristtcAlly  illustrated  the  new  spirit  of  exegesis  by  the  way 
In  which  he  handled  the  Bk.  of  Job ;  his  remarks  gave  offence 
to  raanv  by  their  freedom.  The  Cuncmnes  of  Calvin  exhibit  the 
■treiigth  and  lucidity  characteristic  of  that  prince  of  expositors. 

Ii  the  IHth  cent.  Alb.  Schult4-ns  (1737)  opened  a  new  ejHK'h 
tc  the  stiiily  of  Job  by  his  philological  notes,  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  words  largely — some  have  thought  too  largely — 
from  the  Arabic  Iteiske  (17710  ond  Schnurrer  (1781)  followed 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  i>resfnt  century  the  number  of 
commentaries  on  Job  has  multiplied  very  largely.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  selected  literature  during  the  last  half  century  does 
not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  o|r  exactly  chronological,  the 
dates  atlixed  usually  Indicating  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
lost  editions. 

Unihreit.  Dot  B.  Iliob  (I824-ls;i2);  Ewald,  Dichlrrdrt  A.  B. 
III.  (I.'<;«l-18.'i4);  -Stickel.  IMu  Ii.  Uioli  (1842);  Schloltnmnn, 
Dpi    B.    Uiob   0861);    Renan.   U   Livn  dt  Job  (1869);    Frz. 
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Delitzsch,  Dan  B.  Tlinb  (1804-1878);  Ilengstenberg,  Dtu  B 
Uiob  erltiulei-t  (1870-1876);  Jlerx,  Dan  Gcdichl  con  Uiol 
(1871);  Zockler  in  lunge's  Bibetu-erk  (1872);  Ilitzig,  I)a»  B. 
Uiob  (1874);  liudde,  Utitruije  zur  Krilik  ./<■«  D.  Iliob  (1878); 
//io6  (in  Nowack's  Uandkom.  1890,  a  suimnary  of  the 
elusions  of  which  is  given  by  Budde  himself  in  Kipon.  Ti 
Deo.  1890,  p.  Ill  fl.);  Reuss,  La  Sainte  Libit,  pt.  «  (1878-1888) 
Volck  in  Ku.rzge,f.  A'omin.  (1859);  Dillmann  in  Kurzji/.  Kjxg 
U'buch  (1891) ;  Duhm,  Da»  B.  Uiob  erklitrt  (in  Molirs  Kvrzer 
Hand -Cam.  1897);  also  Beer,  Text  dct  B.  Uiob  tml<rtucht 
(1895),  Of  these,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  Renan,  Delitzsch,  and 
Zockler  have  been  translated  into  English.  Amongst  recent 
English  writers  may  be  named  Cook  in  Speaker's  Com.'  (1880); 
Cox,  Commentary  and  yew  Translation  (1880);  and  llateson 
Wright,  Traiulation,  with  Emaye,  rhiejly  Critical  (1883).  A. 
B.  Davidson  puljlished  in  1802  a  full  couinientary  based  upon 
the  Heb.,  but  this  included  only  chs.  1-14,  and  has  not  been 
completed.  In  1884  his  English  commentary  appeared  ('"'a i/i^i- 
B.  Jor  SchooU).  Cheyne,  Job  and  .'<olotnon  (1887) ;  llradley, 
Li'ctureg  on  Job  (1887) ;  H.  A.  Watson  in  Kxj/o.fiior'g  liihle  ( 1892) ; 
also  Hawlinson  in  Pulpit  Cnmmentari/  (1891).  The  section  on 
the  lik.  of  Job  found  in  each  of  the  chief  'Introductions'  to 
the  OT  should,  of  course,  be  consulted.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  representative  :— Bleek  (0th  edition  bv  WciUiausen, 
1893),  Riehm  (ed.  Brandt,  1889),  Driver  (6th  ed.  1897),  and 
Cornill  (3i'd  and  4tfi  ed.  1896).  Amongst  separate  articles  some 
of  the  most  nofeworthv  are  Riehm,  /.citschr.  /.  LAitk.  Theol. 
(18«(i);  (ioclet,  Etfides  Iliblujtles  (1874);  Budde,  iiei<r(i./e  (1876), 
X ATW  (las-iX  19;)- '247;  Uiescbrccht,  Wendepnnkl  des  11.  U. 
(1879) ;  Kleinert,  Das  sprci/tsch  Uebrditiche  in  B.  U.  in  .Stud. 
u.  A'rif.  (18S0) ;  C.  H.  Wright,  Biil.  iVsn^?  (18S0);  .Mozley  in 
Bibl.  and  Theol.  Essays  (ls7s);  Dillmann,  Textkritixclies  zum 
B.  U.  in  Sitz.  Bei.  der  K.  Akait.  d.  Wis.,  Be-lin  (1890);  03  well 
as  the  monographs  of  Grill  and  Laue  mentioned  above.  The 
present  writer  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  his  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture 0/  Old  re»t.  (1893).  w.  T.  Davison. 

JOBAB  (3;v).— 1.  Name  of  a  son  of  Joktan,  Gn 
10-'9(lCh  r^):  identified  byGlaser(57>-i>re,ii.314)and 
others  with  3D'.t,  a  jdace  mentioned  in  a  S.-ibiean 
inscrijition  (CIS  iv.  p.  55;  Cilaser,  .Mitl/iciluni/en, 
3  11'.).  The  author  of  that  inscription  sjieaks  of  his 
'  fathers  and  uncles'  as  governors  of  YIIYI!!?,  and 
fuitlier  mentions  a  king  of  Saba,  Karibail  Wathar, 
whom  there  is  reason  to  j)lace  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
8th  cent.  B.C.  The  name  is  .said  to  occur  in  another 
inscription  also  (Glaser,  Skizzc,  ii.  303) ;  but  in 
neither  is  there  anything  which  lixes  its  locality, 
though  its  governors  would  appear  to  have  been 
vassals  of  the  kings  of  Saba.  It  is  variously  re'id 
Ynhaibub  and  Yiihaihib,  and  is  compared  by  J. 
Derenbourgwith  the  Arab.  yrtJdi,' a  desert.'  F.arlier 
commentators  thought  of  the  'lu^apirai  oi  Ptolemy 
{vi.  7.  24),  and  indeed  one  recension  of  the  LXX 
has  the  form  'lo^ip.  This  name  seems  to  oorres|iond 
with  the  -Vrabic  H'nbdr  (so  Sprenger),  which  denotes 
a  con.siderable  portion  of  Yemen  '  all  between 
Najran  and  I.Iadramaut,  Mahrah  and  Shihr ' 
(Yakut).  Neither  of  these  identilicati«ms  can  be 
considered  more  than  conjectural.  2.  .A  king  of 
Kdom,  Gn  :!6=^'-  =  1  Ch  1"'-,  confused  in  L.\.\  of  Job 
42'"'  with  Job  (see  above,  p.  GGO").  3.  .\  king  of 
Madon,  Jos  11'.  i.  5.  Two  nenjamitcs,  1  Ch  !S-'- '». 
D.  S.  Margolioutii. 

JOCHEBED  (n:rV  M"  is  glory,'  cf.  the  Phu.n. 
mp^Di^D  'Melkart  is  glory'  (?)  CIS  I.  i.  3U4).— 
Known  to  us  by  name  only  from  P,  who  stata) 
that  J.  was  a  sister  of  Kohath,  who  was  married 
to  Amram  her  nephew,  and  who  bare  to  him 
Aaron  and  Moses  (I'"x  C'-")  and  Miriam  (Xu  •2(5''). 
An  earlier  writer,  K,  in  narrating  the  birth  of 
Moses,  speaks  of  his  mother  lus  a  daughter  of  Levi, 
butseems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  her  name 
(Ex  2').  W.  C.  Allen. 

JOD  («).— The  tenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet,  and  as  such  u.sed  in  the  110th  Psalm  to  de.-^ig- 
nate  the  10th  part,  each  verse  of  xrliii  li  begins  with 
this  letter.  It  is  transliterated  in  this  Dictionary 
by  y.     See  JoT. 

JODA  (A  '\uSa,  n  TorM' ■]).  1  Ks  S"  ("  I^XX.  - 
1.  The  .same  OS  JUKAII  the  Levite  in  Ezr  3";  else- 
where called  lIoDAVIAll,  Ezr  '2*';  Uddkvah,  Neh 
7**;  Sudias,  1  Es  5'-*.  2.  An  ancestor  of  Jesu* 
I,k  3»  CIwW  WIl,  'locSd  TK,  AV  Juda). 
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JOED  {tlf,  etymology  uncertain,  Syr.  VJjQ_i). 
— A  Benjamite,  the  father  of  Meshullam  anil  son 
of  Peiiaiah,  Neb  11^  In  the  corresponding  list 
1  Ch  9'  the  name  does  not  occur. 

JOEL  (S(<V).*— 1.  The  prophet  (see  next  article). 
2.  A  son  of  Samuel,  1  S  8»,  1  Ch  C'"  (UV,  see 
Driver's  note  on  1  S  8^)  6**.  3.  An  ancestor  of 
Samuel,  1  Ch  6«  (called  in  v."  Shaul).  4.  A 
Simeonite  prince,  1  Ch  4".  5.  A  Keubenite,  1  Ch 
6*  ".  6.  A  Gftdite  chief,  1  Ch  5".  7.  A  chief  man 
of   Issachar,   1  Ch  7'.     8.  One  of  David's  heroes, 

1  Ch  11=".     9.  10.  11.  Levites,  1  Ch  15''  "•  "  23»  20'=', 

2  Ch  29'-.  12.  A  Manassite  chief,  1  Ch  21'".  13. 
One  of  those  who  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10". 
H.  A  Benjamite  overseer  after  the  Exile,  Neh  11'. 

JOEL  (SkV,  "luTiX),  the  son  of  Pothuel  (LXX 
liaOoin'iX,  Vulg.  P/iatuel),  is  the  author  of  the 
second  (LXX  fourth)  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
No  information  has  reached  us  regarding  the 
prophet  or  his  father.  The  name  Joel  jiroWbly 
signiGes  '  J"  is  God,'  and,  on  the  assumption 
of  the  date  proposed  by  Credner,  may  contain 
a  reference  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  J"  after  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah  (cf. 
2  K  11^*-).  This,  though  possible,  is  scarcely 
probable.  The  name  is  not  an  uncommon  one 
(cf.  1  S  8",  Ezr  10",  Neh  IP,  etc.j.t  The  book 
supplies  no  definite  information,  either  as  to  the 
place  or  the  time  of  the  prophet's  labours.  The 
date  is  greatly  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Judah,  and  most  probably  Jerus.,  was  the 
theatre  of  Joel's  prophetic  activity. 

i.  Occasion. — The  occasion  of  the  prophecy  was 
an  invasion  of  the  country  by  locusts,  accompanied 
bya  drought  of  unusual  severity.  A  calamity  of  this 
kind  was  not  uncommon  in  Pal.,  and,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
prophetic  discourse.  But  the  visitation  described 
by  J.  was  exceptionally  severe.  Successive  swarms 
01  locusts  swept  over  the  country  (1'),  and  their 
devastations  went  on  for  years  (2^).  "The  produce 
of  the  fields,  vineyards,  and  orchards  was  destroyed 
(1"-").  Food  failed  for  man  and  beast  (l''-'^-  '"■  "■ 
18-20)  The  daily  otfering  to  J"  was  suspended  from 
lack  of  the  necessary  materials  (!'• "  2").  This 
was  equivalent  to  an  interruption  of  the  covenant 
relation  between  J"  and  His  people.  A  calamity 
which  led  to  such  a  result  was  a  very  serious  one. 
No  propliet  would  have  been  faithful  to  his  mission 
as  watcliman  of  Israel  if  he  had  failed  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  danger  ^vith  which  such  a  visitation 
threatened  them.  Joel  saw  in  the  locust  invasion  a 
special  judgment  from  J",  and  used  it  as  a  text  for 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  dis- 
courses contained  in  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
OT. 

ii.  Contents.  —  The  book  consists  of  three 
chapters.  [The  Heb.  text  has  four  chapters,  the 
last  five  verses  of  ch.  2  in  AV  forming  ch.  3 
in  the  MT].  It  divides  itself  easily  into  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  (P-2")  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  second  (2"  to  the  end)  J",  is  the  speaker. 

The  flret  part  is  made  up  of  two  discourses,  of  Mfhich,  however, 
the  theme  is  the  same,  viz.  the  locust  invasion.  Ttie  language 
in  which  the  calamity  is  depicted  differs  considerauly  in  the  two 
chapters.  But  that  the  anny,  whose  movements  aid  operations 
are  described  so  graphically  and  rhetorically  in  ch.  2,  must  be 
Identified  with  the  locusts  of  ch.  1,  appears  from  2^\  where  the 

•  This  name  is  generally  taken  to  mean  *  J"  is  Go<*.'  and  this 
wa«  prob.  the  etjTuology  accepted  by  the  later  Hel'*ews,  with 
whom  the  name  was  popular.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this 
was  the  primarj-  meaning.  Nestle  {E Igennamen,  86)  ftrd  W.  K. 
Smith  (Aiaj/ii;),  301)  identity  with  the  god  Wail  {Ictars).  See, 
lurlher,  Oz/.  Ueb.  Lex,  «.p.,  and  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Samea,  153. 

t  The  name  might  be  taken  as  a  Hiph.  Impft.  from  Sn*, 
(of.  1B^'),  but  this  is  not  a  probable  derivation.  (See  Otf.  Heb. 
I:*Z.  <.r.) 
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firomise  of  the  reraovftl  of  the  judftment  and  the  renewal  of  ble«»- 
ng»  is  given  In  the  words,  '  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  thai 
the  locust  hath  eaten,  the  cankerwnnu,  ond  tlie  caKri'iHtir,  and 
thepalrnerwonn,  my  (rreat  anny  which  I  sent  anioni;  you."  •  Afttr 
introdacin^  his  subject  (I*-*),  the  prophet,  in  the  lirst  discourse 
n^20)_  dewrihcB  the  jurtjonent  which  has  fallen  on  the  country 
in  a  narrative  reinarKable  for  the  vividness  of  the  picture  and 
the  minut«nefts  of  tlie  details.  The  invading  host  pours  over 
the  lurid  in  countleiis  niyriuds,  with  t^-eth  like  the  teeth  of 
lions  for  the  work  of  destruction  before  tliem.  The  vine  ta 
Wiiated,  The  flg-tree  is  not  merely  stripped  of  its  leaves,— the 
very  bark  is  torn  off,  and  trunk  and  branches  are  left  l>aro(lJ). 
The  prain  and  the  fruit  crops  are  alike  destroyed  (l^o-^''').  The 
prophet  hn^ere  over  the  desolation  wliioh  has  been  wrought, 
and  pushes  his  description  into  regions  which,  if  the  visitation 
were  not  real,  would  scarcely  be  referred  to.  The  seed  perishe* 
under  the  clods ;  the  bams  are  left  to  fall  into  decay  uecanse 
there  is  nothing  to  gather  into  them  (1*'').  Such  a  calamity 
falls  heavilv  on  the  beasta  of  the  field.  Under  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  thirst  they  groan  and  cry  unto  God,  The  instinc- 
tive appeal  of  these  irrational  creatures  affects  the  prophet 
so  powerfully  that  he  associates  himself  with  them  in  sup- 
plicating the  Lord  for  relief  (11&-20).  Thus  the  first  discourse 
closes. 

In  the  second  discourse  (2*-i'0  the  language  is  highly  poetical 
and  rhetorical.  The  fi(fure  before  the  prophet's  mmd  is  that  of 
an  army  which  marches  with  unbroken  ranks  and  irresistible 
force  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission.  This  army  is  J"'i 
host,  at  the  head  of  which  Ue  marches  (2").  The  army,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  locusts  (225) ;  and,  if  the  t^timony  of  travellers 
is  to  be  relied  on,  the  prophet's  description  as  a  whole,  and  the 
individual  illustrations,  arc  true  to  nature.  But  no  description 
of  the  calamity — however  powerful  and  startling^^ain  exhaust 
the  prophet's  duty  in  connexion  with  it.  Such  a  jud^nncnt  calls 
for  humiliation  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  people;  and  the 
prophet  urges  this  in  terms  scarcely  less  strikinL'  than  those 
employed  in  depicting  the  dtWne  \isitation  (l^-*  212-17). 

The  second  part  of  the  hook  (21^  to  the  end),  with  J"  as  the 
speaker,  contains  the  promise  of  blessings — first  of  tcraporai, 
and  secondly  of  spiritual,  hlessings.  The  first  words  of  the 
promise  show  that  the  judgment  is  at  an  endCS^^b).  Famine  and 
drought  are  to  cease ;  prosi>erity  is  to  be  restored.  The  new 
abundance  will  compensate  lor  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  ravages 
of  the  locusts,  and  Israel,  having  learned  in  the  school  of  suffer- 
ing that  J"  alone  is  worthy  of  their  trust,  will  acknowledge  and 
rejoice  in  Him  as  their  God  (2'^^-^.  This  prepares  the  way  for 
the  bestowal  of  spiritual  blessings  (22»^,  Heb.  8).  The  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  people,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  of  rank  or  class,  is  to  follow,  in  point  of  time,  the 
restoration  of  material  prosperity  (228  'it  shall  come  to  pass 
a^ftenvard  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ').  IIow 
lon^  aftenvard  is  not  indicated.  On  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
honzon  of  prophecy  is  undefined.  Then  shall  come  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  hook.  This 
day,  ushered  in  by  awe-inspiring  phenomena,  is  a  day  of  doom 
for  the  nations  hostile  to  Israel.  These  nations  are  brought 
down  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphit  (*J"  judges'),  where  J"'s 
heavenly  warriors  crush  them  as  grapes  are  crushed  in  the 
wine-press — cut  them  down  as  the  grain  is  cut  by  the  reaper. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  dwell  securely  m  a  land  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  and  J",  enthioned  on  Mount  Zion,  shall 
dwell  among  them.  The  situation,  a-i  between  the  people  of  J" 
on  the  one  side  and  the  hostile  powers  on  the  other,  is  summed 
up  in  the  pointed  contrast  at  the  close  of  the  prophecy  (vv.'9-  ao 
Eg>-pt  and  Edom  are  to  be  a  desolation ;  Judah  is  to  dwell 
under  the  favour  of  J"  for  ever).t 

iii.  Interpretation.— The  interpretation  of  the 
prophecy  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  tlie  locusts. 
1.  Manj  of  the  early  Fathers  explained  the  locusta 
figuratively;  and  in  recent  times  this  view  has  been 
supported  in  his  usual  fearless  fashion  by  Heng- 
stenberg  [Christ.  ofOT,  Eng.  tr.  i.  296  11'.).  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  prophecy  refers  to  future 
events,  and  the  locusts,  in  chs.  1  and  2,  represent 
the  world-powers  opposed  to  the  Church, — such  aa 
J"  judges  on  His  great  day  (3^-=*  [Heb.  4>- -]).  2. 
What  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  thia 
ancient  opinion  has  been  recently  proposed.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  locusts  are  apocalyj^tic, — 
creatures  of  a  supernatural  kind,   such  as  may 

*  The  words  used  in  this  verse  for  the  locusts  are  the  same  as 
in  1*,  but  the  order  is  different ;  and  the  prophet  perhaps  refers 
to  successive  swarms  of  locusts  rather  than  to  the  same  swarm  in 
different  stages  of  growth. 

t  The  connexion  in  which  Egypt  and  Edom  are  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  book  deserves  consideration.  The  Phuenicians 
and  Philifltines  appear  (v.*)  to  have  been  actively  hostile  to 
Judah  in  the  prophet's  day.  The  Egj'ptians  and  I-xinmitet 
would  naturally  have  been  mentioned  along  with  these  i(  tt  ej 
hod  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Judah.  And  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  antitlicsis  at  the  close  of  the  book,  Egypt  and  Kdom  ar« 
used  tj'pically, — the  former  representing  hostile  powers  thai 
had  no  family  connexion  with  Judah,  the  latter  those  *,hat  wer< 
of  common  ancestr}'. 


fitly  find  a  place  in  a  vision  of  the  last  things, 
with  wliieh  the  Hk.  of  Joel  closes  (cf.  the  locusts 
in  NT  Apocalypse).  3.  The  third  and,  in  recent 
times,  the  most  jrenerally  accepted  opinion  is  that 
the  locusts  are  reiU.  The  prophet  describes  an  actual 
loc'ust  invasion,  and  makes  it  the  occasion  of  hia 
nropliecy.  According  to  the  first  two  \-iews,  the 
book  becomes  an  eschatological  prediction,  without 
an}'  liistorical  basis,  or  any  direct  reference  to  the 
prophet's  contemporaries.  Against  this  explana- 
tion of  tlie  book,  the  text,  on  a  fair  interpretation, 
oilers  serious  objections.  (1)  It  is  not  easj'  to 
fin<l  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  twofold  call 
to  repentance  already  noticed.  According  to  the 
allegorical  or  ajiocalyptic  view,  we  have  to  think 
of  the  prophet  as  sitting,  like  a  monk  in  his  cell, 
brooding  over  the  past  history  of  his  people,  and 
endeavouring  to  forecast  their  future.  The  fruit 
of  liis  meditations  he  records  for  us  in  this  .short 
book.  He  has  no  message  to  his  contemporaries. 
Kven  the  call  to  repentance  is  a  mere  ideal  appeal. 
The  ground  of  the  appeal  is  the  locust  invasion. 
But  to  the  prophet's  contemporaries  the  appeal  can 
have  no  practical  value,  if  not  a  single  locust  is 
visible  and  no  trace  of  locust  devastation  can  be 
discovered.  For  the  ordinary  purpose  of  prophetic 
teacliing  the  appeal  vanishes  into  thin  air.  This 
exiilaniition  utterly  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  text. 
The  prophet  urges  repentance  on  his  fellow-country- 
men with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  a  grave  calamity, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  divine  favour.  This 
imriiose  was  realized.  The  second  part  of  the 
iiooK  begins,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  promise  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  judgment  and  the  bestowal 
of  rich  blessings.  The  explanation  may  be  inferred 
from  2"*-  '*'.  J'"8  anger  is  at  an  end.  The  way 
is  open  to  the  restoration  of  the  covenant  relation 
between  Him  and  His  peo|>le.  The  inference  is 
that  the  people  have  repented  and  humbled  them- 
selves before  Him.  Now,  that  is  the  practic'al 
result  for  which  every  prophet  laboured  among  his 
countrymen.  And  when  the  proplietic  purjiose 
and  tlie  result  aimed  at  are  exhibited  in  the 
proper  relation,  as  they  are  in  Joel,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  accept  the  view  that  the  prophecy  has 
no  direct  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
projdiet's  contemiioraries.  (2)  The  language  in 
which  the  locu.st  invasion  is  described  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  allegorical  and  apocalj'ptic  explana- 
tion. The  details  of  the  first  chapter  have  been 
partially  referred  to.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  narrative,  in  this  part  of  the  book,  is  a 
pure  work  of  imagination,  produced  by  some 
recluse  of  post-exilic  times.  The  description  of  the 
second  chapter  is  equally  o|iposed  to  the  figurative 
explanation.  If  the  language  is  figurative,  the 
locusts  represent  the  world-powers  hostile  to  the 
Church.  The  prophet  has  before  his  mind  men, 
—  warriors,  like  those  led  by  a  Sennacherib  or  a 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  tells  us  that  these  invaders 
'  run  like  mighty  men  '  (v.') ;  if  they  were  really 
gallant  warriors,  like  whom  else,  or  what  else, 
sliould  they  run?  'They  climb  the  wall  like  men 
of  war'  (if).);  if  they  were  human  soldiers,  what 
does  the  prophet  mean  by  these  words?  He  pre- 
oents  a  picture  of  an  invading  horde,  going  steadily 
forward,  in  perfect  order,  to  the  accomiilishment  of 
ineir  t;utk.  In  their  progress  they  reach  the  capital, 
and  climb  the  walls  ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  they 
make  breaches  in  the  walls  or  ca.st  them  down. 
'  They  leap  upon  the  city  '  (v."),  but  there  is  not  a 
hint  that  their  purpose  is  to  destroy  it.  The 
ravages  wrought  by  these  invaders  are  confined  to 
the  fields.  Not  a  man  falls  before  them.  The 
people  sufTor  grievously,  but  it  is  indirectly, 
through  the  destruction  of  their  crops,  etc.  And 
when  the  prophet  urges  the  people  to  repent  with 
the  view  of  propitiating  J",  the  effect  of  the  with- 
vol.  II 


drawal  of  the  judgment  is,  not  the  sparing  of  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  renewal  of  fer- 
tility to  the  earth,  so  that  there  should  no  longer 
be  the  lack  of  the  materials  required  for  the  daily 
mealotiering  and  drink-oH'erin"  (vi-.'-'").  The  de- 
scription in  these  verses  {'"•)  loses  its  i)oint,  and 
raises  a  perplexing  question  as  to  the  literary 
character  of  the  book,  if  the  locusts  are  not  real 
but  figurative.  If  the  prophet  has  before  his 
mind  —  not  locusts,  but  —  a  horde  of  cruel  men 
sweeping  over  the  country  and  leaving  ruin  behind 
them,  his  language  raises  not  the  least  dilficult  of 
OT  problems.  And  there  should  be  little  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  a  real  invasion  of  locusts. 

iv.  Date. — The  date  is  greatly  disputed,  but 
there  is  general  agreement  that  it  is  either  very 
early  or  post-exilic.  The  book  itself  contains  no 
distinct  chronological  data  of  the  kind  supplied  by 
the  superscriptions  in  many  of  the  other  pro- 
phetical books.  In  such  a  case  the  most  helpful 
and  trustworthy  evidence  for  the  fixing  of  the 
date  is  derived  from  the  nations  (if  any)  mentioned 
in  the  book.  On  this  point  the  argument  e  silcntio 
is  important  in  Joel.  No  mention  is  made  of 
Syria,  Assyria,  or  Babylon.  But  from  the  days  of 
Amos  to  tlie  exile  of  Judah,  one  or  other  of  these 
powers  has  a  prominent  place  in  prophetic  litera- 
ture. It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  J.  wrote  before  the  Assyr.  power  began  to 
threaten  the  chosen  people,  or  after  the  Bab.  power 
ceased  to  be  dangerous ;  in  other  words,  the  date 
is  prior  to  the  Slh  cent.  n.C,  or  later  than  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  If  the  late  data 
is  accepted,  the  prophecy  would  fall  in  the  I'ers. 
period.  No  valid  objection  to  this  date  can  be 
founded  on  the  non-mention  of  Persia.  For,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Jews  were  in  subjection  to 
the  Persians,  there  was  a  rsidical  difference  between 
the  relation  of  Persia  to  the  chosen  people  and  that 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  latter  invaded  and 
conquered  the  land  of  promise,  and  carried  the 
people  into  captivity.  'Their  relation  was  one  of 
active  hostililv.  The  Persians  inaugurated  the 
period  of  their  supremacy  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  exiles  to  their  own  land.  This  would 
suHiciently  account  for  the  Persians  being  placed 
in  a  ditterent  category  from  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.  And  the  way  is  clear  for  a  pre- 
Assyr.  or  post- Bab.  date,  'fhe  prophet,  however, 
mentions  certain  peoples  as  hostile  to  Judah : 
PhuMiicians  and  Philistines  (3*  [Heb.  4^]),  and  Egyp 
tians  •■ind  Edoniites  (3'»  [Heb.  4'"]).  If  the  typical 
use  of  Egypt  and  Edom  is  accepted  (p.  Ii7-'  xM, 
the  mention  of  these  countries  is  of  no  import- 
ance in  the  discussion  as  to  the  date.  Otherwise, 
a  date  must  be  found  comparatively  near  to  hostile 
action  on  the  part  of  Egypt  and  Edom  :  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliienicia  and  Pbilistia. 
In  the  period  lietween  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Shishak  (c.  li.C.  930)  and  the  war  in  which  Josiaa 
fell  (u.C.  GIO),  there  is  no  report  of  hostile  action 
on  the  part  of  Egypt  such  as  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  prophecy.  With  regard  to  the 
other  countries  mentioned,  the  case  is  dillerent. 
The  Chronicler  (2Ch  21'°-  ")  reports  an  invasion  of 
Judah  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  son-inlaw  of  Aluib.  The 
serious  character  of  this  invasion  may  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler,  that  the 
palace  was  captured,  and  the  royal  laniily — wives 
and  ciiildren,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  son — 
were  carried  into  captivity.  That  the  Philistines 
were  actively  hostile  to  Judah  about  this  ])criod 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  Amos  (1').  According 
to  this  jirophet,  the  Philistines  found  a  market  for 
their  Jewish  slaves  in  Edom  ;  and  in  this  ttatlic  the 
Phienieiaus  are  associated  with  the  Philistines 
(Am  1").     Further,  as  against  Edom,  which  appar- 


ently  had  been  a  tU-|ieiuleney  of  Jiuliih  since  the 
time  of  DiiviJ,  the  Chionicler  reports  that,  in  the 
days  of  Jehoram,  it  niailo  an  etl'ort  to  secure  its 
independence, — '  Kdoni  revolteil  from  under  the 
hand  of  Judah  an<l  made  a  kinj:  over  themselves' 
(2  Ch  21»,  of.  2  K  8-»,  wliere  tlie  statement  of  Ch  is 
conlirmed).  Edom,  indeed,  was  nn  inveterate 
enemy  ;  but  in  the  days  of  Jehoram  specilic  acts 
of  hostility  were  committed,  which  sulhce  to  ex- 
plain the  reference  in  Joel.  It  is  true  that  in  Ch 
the  Phicnicians  are  not  mentioned.  Amos,  how- 
ever, includes  them  in  the  same  charge  as  the  I'hilis- 
tines.  The  I'lucnicians  were  the  great  naval  power 
of  the  time.  The  maritime  carrying-trade  of  the 
world  wa-s  very  largely  in  their  hands.  The  Jewish 
slaves  who  were  sold  to  the  loniaiis  (Jl  3'[Heb.  4"J) 
were,  no  doubt,  convej'ed  in  I'lnen.  vessels  to  the 
slave  markets  of  Greece.  The  descendants  of  those 
whom  Hiram  allied  to  Judah  broke  the  friendly 
relation,  and  ranged  themselves  with  the  enemies 
of  the  chosen  people.  And  there  was  more  than 
this.  The  Phfcn.  Baal-worshi])  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  kingdom  through  Jezebel, 
and  into  Judah  through  her  daughter  Athaliah, 
the  wife  of  Jehoram.  The  influence  of  Phojnicia 
had  been  powerful  enough  to  largely  suppress  the 
worship  of  J"  throughout  the  lanil  of  promise. 
When  that  worship  was  restored  by  Jehoiaua,  {)ious 
Jews  would  regard  the  friendship  of  Phu-nicia  aa 
more  dangerous  than  the  hostility  of  Philistia. 
And  a  prophet  of  the  period  might  be  expected  to 
assign  to  the  Phcenicians  a  first  place  among  the 
powers  hostile  to  Judah.  This  is  what  Joel  does 
(3*  [Heb.  4']).  In  support  of  the  late  date,  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Joel  mentions  only 
5otty  peoples  in  the  neighbourhood  as  enemies  of 
udah  ;  whereas,  in  the  early  prophets,  prominence 
is  given  to  a  lieatlien  power  of  widely  extended 
influence,  which  threatens  the  independence  of 
the  chosen  people.  It  is  quite  true  tiiat  from  the 
time  of  Amos,  who,  if  Joel  is  late,  first  raises  this 
question  in  OT  prophecy,  a  world-power  aiming  at 
universal  empire  has  to  be  dealt  with.  But  if  a 
prophet  did  actually  appear  and  write  a  book 
fifty  years  before  Amos, — what  then?  At  that 
time  Assyria  was  beyond  the  prophetic  horizon. 
Egypt  since  the  days  of  Shishak^a  century  before 
—had  ceased  to  cause  anxiety.  Only  Phcenicians, 
Philistines,  and  Edomites  troubled  Judah.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  late  date,  the  peoples  mentioned 
by  Joel  raise  a  serious  difficulty.  The  date  pro- 
posed by  Merx,  and  favourably  regarded  by  other 
critics,  IS  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  n.C, 
when  Nehemiah  restored  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  historical  books  that  deal  ^vith  that  period, 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerus.  are  spoken 
of  as  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Jewish  community. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Ammonites, — no  mention  is  made  of  the  Phce- 
nicians (cf.  Neh  4"^-).  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
a  prophet  living  in  Jerus.,  whUe  Nehemiah  was 
struggling  to  pat  the  capital  in  a  position  of 
security,  should  threaten  heavy  judgments  against 
powers — some  of  them  remote — whose  hostility 
was  scarcely  felt,  and  not  so  much  as  mention 
the  peoples  bordering  on  Judah  whose  forces 
were  united  in  active  opposition  of  the  most 
bitter  kind  against  the  Jewish  community.  And 
the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Ezekiel, 
from  whom,  according  to  Merx,  Joel  is  supposed  to 
have  freely  borrowed,  begins  his  denunciation  of 
the  hostile  powers  with  the  Ammonites, — aa  bitter 
opponents  as  the  Jews  of  the  period  had  to  deal 
with  (cf.  Ezk  25"'-)-  Accordingly,  if  Merx'  date 
is  accepted,  the  mention  of  the  peoples  referred  to 
— a  factor  of  the  weightiest  imjjortance  in  the 
determination  of  the  dates  of  prophetical  books— 
U  deprived  of  its  historical  significance. 


It  has  been  urged  that  the  Bk.  of  Joel  is  net  an 
original  work,  but  a  Mii/nixh—a  sort  of  eschato- 
logical  compendium  —  founded  on  the  books  of 
earlier  propliets).  According  to  this  view,  the 
nations  named  would  lose  their  historical  value. 
This  might  be  admitted  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Kdumites,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  Philistines. 
But  the  reference  to  the  PiKenicians  cannot  be  ex- 
pluineii  in  this  way.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  so  far 
as  our  historical  information  warrants  an  opinion, 
there  is  no  period  when  a  prophet  loyal  to  tlie  theo- 
cracy would  be  more  likely  to  introduce  liis censure 
of  hostile  powers  in  the  words  of  Joel  (3*  [lleb.  4*]) 
than  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Joasli,  when 
Judah  had  just  escaped  the  danger  of  ruin  through 
the  l'h<en.  Baal-worship.  To  sum  up  this  point — 
a  tyjiical  reference  cannot  be  assigned  to  all  the 
nations  mentioned  ;  an  exact  historical  reference  ia 
not  consistent  with  the  post-exilic  date  propo.sed. 

In  connexion  with  the  late  date,  another  point 
deserves  consideration.  The  prophet  summons  the 
people  to  repentance  ;  but  he  does  not  name  any 
special  sin  oi  which  they  are  guilty.  How  unlike 
this  is  to  Amos  and  liis  successors  !  On  this 
ground  alone  it  is  dillicult  to  lind  a  suitable  place 
for  Joel  between  Amos  and  the  exile  of  Judah. 
This  may  appear  to  favour  a  post-exilic  date.  But 
the  condition  of  Judah  described  in  the  post-exilic 
books  of  OT  is  quite  unlike  that  suggested  in  Joel. 
If  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  cent,  is  accepted  as  the 
date,  Joel  and  Malachi  would  belon"  to  the  same 
period.  Malachi  gives  aa  melancholy  a  picture  of 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  his  countrymen  aa 
any  prophet  before  the  Exile.  And  the  situation, 
then,  is  this.  One  prophet  lays  bare  the  sins  which 
are  eating  as  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  the  post- 
exilic  Church  in  language  as  severe  as  that  of  Amos 
or  Isaiah, — while  another  prophet — practically  a 
contemporary — ^^■rites  as  if  there  were  not  a  special 
sin  to  denounce.  Further,  Malachi's  eflbrts  cio  not 
appear  to  have  been  crowned  with  much  success 
(see  his  book  throughout)  ;  Joel's  simple,  earnest 
appeal  led  to  the  happiest  results  (cf.  2'*^-).  It 
follows  that,  if  Joel  had  a  practical  message  to  his 
contemporaries,  he  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  the 
generation  to  which  Malachi  belonged.  A  fair 
interpretation  of  the  language  is  opposed  to  the 
view  that  the  book  is  a  mere  Midrash,  having  no 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  prophet's  day. 
If  the  occasion  of  the  prophet's  exhortation  was 
found  in  the  actual  condition  of  Judah  at  the  time, 
the  proposed  post-exilic  date  is  highly  improb- 
able. If  the  date  is  pre-exilic,  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  to  a  time  more  suitable  than  that  suggested 
by  Credner,  viz.  the  tarly  part  of  the  reign  of 
Joash  of  Judah.  Througli  the  reforming  zeal  of 
Jehoiada,  the  worship  of  J"  was  at  that  time  com- 
paratively pure.  And  the  people  would  be  likely 
to  respond  to  the  earnest  and  aiTectionate  appeals 
of  a  prophet  like  Joel. 

other  points  of  less  importance  have  found  a  place  in  the 
discussion  a3  to  the  date.  No  king  is  mentioned.  The  prophet 
app<*als  to  the  priests  as  if  tlie  direction  of  affairs  was  jn  tlieir 
hands.  This  is  held  to  point  to  the  condition  of  Judah  after 
the  return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon,  when  there  was  no  king, 
and  the  administration  of  affairs,  under  the  Pers.  governor, 
was  conducted  by  the  priesta  and  elders.  The  conclusion 
seems  reasonable.  It  is  urged  in  reply  that  Joash  was  only 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  tiie  throne,  and  that,  for 
a  time,  the  afTairs  of  the  kingdom  would,  of  necessity,  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  Jehoiada  the  high  priest.  That  is  an  imoortant 
consideration.  But  of  greater  importance  is  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  The  prophet  makes  no  special  reference  to 
civil  or  political  affairs,  or  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
His  object  is  to  reach  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  nation 
through  the  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  the  country, — to 
bring  his  countrymeii  as  penitent  suppliants  before  J".  Id  a 
matter  of  that  kind  it  is  the  priests  that  should  take  the  lead. 
And  the  projihet's  appeal  to  the  priestly  party  is  appropriate. 

Again,  it  IS  urged  that  the  prophet  makes  no  mention  of  thn 
northern  kingdom.  But  why  should  he?  His  \iew  is  conlineU 
to  the  disast«r  which  has  overtaken  Judah.  Negative  evidence 
— such  as  the  non-mentioD  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  of  • 
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klnf  of  Jadah — cannot  counterbalance  the  positive  evidence 
denved  from  the  peoples  named  in  the  book,  an<l  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  prophet  in  behalf  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
question  is,  *  Whether  a  judtpuent  such  as  Joel  depicts  forms 
ft  suitable  theme  for  a  prophetic  book  ? '  If  it  does,  the  absence 
of  references  found  in  other  books  of  prophecy,  which  cover 
ft  much  wider  field  and  deal  with  subjects  of  various  kiiidd, 
cannot  safely  be  pressed  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  date. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  ritual  is  held  to  favour  a  late 
date.  The  question  of  the  ritual  is  raised,  generally,  by  the 
prominence  a&ii^'ned  to  the  priests,  and.  spccilicaUi/,  by  the 
mention  of  fasting,  and  of  the  daily  offering.  Fasting,  in  con- 
nexion with  an  unexpected  calamity,  was  a  common  practice 
from  an  early  period  of  Israel's  history  in  Canaan  (cf.  2S  V^ 
1218,  1  K  21»  11 27).  The  reference  to  fasting  in  Jl  is  quite 
consistent  with  an  early  date.  The  arrangements  for  the  daily 
offering  are  found  in  P  (E.v  293S-41).  Wnatever  date  may  be 
ftssi^'ned  to  P,  the  offering  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
was  an  ancient  practice,  with  the  ritual  of  which  tlie  people 
would  be  familiar  (cf.  2  K  1613-16).  Xhe  direct  references  to 
ritual  in  Jl  are  as  consistent  with  an  early  as  with  a  late  date. 
Moreover,  devotion  to  ceremonial  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  post- 
exilic  times.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  generation  of  Israelites 
was  more  attentive  to  extiTnal  observances  than  those  ad- 
dressed hy  Amos  (cf.  Am  4^-6  621-23).  The  same  may  bo  said 
of  Judah  m  the  days  of  Isaiah  (cf.  Is  1),  and,  later,  in  the  time 
ef  Jeremiah  ^cf.  Jer  7).  It  is  urged,  however,  that  Joel  attaclies 
quite  a  special  importance  to  the  ritual.  The  interruption  of 
tne  daily  offering  is  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  the  covenant 
between  J"  and  Israel.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
a  view  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  any  period  between  Amoa 
J  and  the  Exile.  The  question  is,  *  Whether  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  a8.sign  such  an  estimate  of  the  ritual  to  post-exilic  times 
than  to  an  early  period  of  reformation  like  that  under  Jehoiada?' 
If  Mai  may  be  trusted,  Pharisaism  was  as  ummiritual  in  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  as  it  was  in  the  mo.st  degenerate  days  before  the 
£xile.  The  information  available  for  the  post-exilic  period  is 
■canty ;  such  as  it  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  support  the 
■imple,  spiritual  explanation  of  JoeL 

In  addition  to  the  general  cliaracter  and  teach- 
ing of  the  book,  there  are  special  expressions  which 
are  held  to  favour  a  late  date.  It  is  argued  that 
ch.  3  [Heb.  4]  '• "  presuppose  the  exile  of  Judah. 
But  the  words  rendered  '  to  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  '  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
Jews  are  actually'  to  be  brought  back  from  exile. 
If  this  literal  interpretation  is  insisted  on,  it 
follows  that  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  a  date  between  B.C.  586  and 
630  must  be  found — a  most  unlikely  period  for  a 
prophet  like  Joel.  To  say  that  the  restoration 
in  li.c.  536  is  inadequate,  in  view  of  the  brilliant 
promises  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  and  that  a 
restoration  of  a  more  glorious  character  must  lie 
in  the  future,  is  simply  to  give  up  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  words.  In  these  circura- 
Btances,  usage  must  be  carefully  considered.  The 
words  '  to  bring  again  the  captivity '  seem  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  '  to  reverse  a  line  of  pro- 
ceduie.'  Chastisement  is  to  have  an  end,  and  that 
is  to  be  followed  by  proofs  of  the  diWne  favour 
(cf.  Dt  303,  Am  9'«,lIos  6",  Jer  29"  SO^- "  [where 
the  expression  is  applied  to  tlie  tfnts  of  Jacob], 
48"  [where  the  words  are  applied  to  .Moab]).  More- 
over, it  should  be  noted  that  the  turning  of  the 
captivity  is  to  take  place  in  the  same  period  as 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and,  chronologically, 
is  a.s.sociated  with  the  final  iudgment  of  the  nations 
hostile  to  the  Church.  'I  he  prophet  emphasizes 
this  note  of  time,  ch.  3  [Heb.  4] '•:—' behold,  in 
those  days,  and  in  that  time.'  If  this  period  was 
Dshcred  in  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost — as  St.  I'eter 
teaclies  (Ac  2""'-) — the  turning  of  the  captivity 
and  the  judging  of  the  nations  are  thrown  into 
Christian  times,  and  the  reference  to  the  IJab.  exile 
falls  to  the  ground.  Nor  does  the  mention  of  the 
lonians  refpiire  a  date  in  the  Pers.  or  Gr.  period. 
The  reference  to  the  Phienicions  and  the  Philis- 
tines (3' [Heb.  4''])  connects  tlie  prophet's  message 
with  his  contemporaries;  the  charge  against  these 
peoples  is  that  they  .sold  Jews  as  slaves  to  the 
loMiaiis.  The  loniiins  were  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  before  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  And  the 
ports  of  Asia  Minor  oM'ered  the  nearest  market- 
place for  tlio  sale  of  slaves  conveyed  in  Phien. 
vessels.     I'pon  the  whole,  the  evidence  available, 
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if  used  as  in  the  case  of  other  books  of  prophecy, 
seems  to  the  present  writer  more  favourable  to  a 
pre-exilic  than  to  a  post-exilic  date. 

v.  Doctrine. — Joel  contains  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  prophetic  teaching.  The  calamities 
of  life  are  the  fruit  of  sin.  'fhe  punishment  of 
sin  cannot  be  escaped  without  repentance.  Sin- 
cere repentance  will  secure  forgiveness,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  divine  favour.  Further,  such 
a  calamity  as  Joel  describes  is  severe  enough,  and 
deliverance  from  it  a  great  blessing ;  but  there  is 
a  linal  judgment  and  deliverance  of  which  these 
are  but  types.  Joel  uses  a  grave  occurrence  of  his 
own  (lay  as  a  basis  for  a  prediction  concerning  the 
last  times,  when,  on  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
the  cycle  of  judgment  shall  close,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  people  of  J"  shall  be  complete.  To 
that  day  of  tlie  Lord  the  prophet  sees  all  things 
tending.  The  locust  invasion  appears  to  be  a 
harbinger  of  that  day ;  hence  the  earnestness  of 
the  prophet's  appeal  to  the  people.  Such,  gener- 
ally, is  the  teaching  of  the  book — the  day  of  the 
Lord  being  the  most  important  subject. 

It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  of  the  imagery 
and  thought  of  Joel  appears  in  other  books  of 
Scripture.  If  the  date  is  early,  later  writers  lie 
under  very  special  obligations  to  the  author  of 
this  short  book.  The  .nost  striking  part  of  the 
imagery  is  that  connected  with  the  locusts,  which 
ajipear  as  agents  in  divine  judgments  from  the 
time  of  the  exodus  from  Kgypt  down  to  the  close 
of  the  present  dispensation  (cf.  Ex  lU*"-,  Hev  9^"). 
For  the  plienomena  connected  with  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  speedy  approach  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  indicated  by  the  locust  invasion,  cf.  Ex  10-'"-, 
Is  13«',  Ezk  Bi'*^,  Am  8»,  Mt  24-=»,  Mk  13-^'-,  Lk 
21="-,  Rev  6'=f-.  In  ch.  3  [Heb.  4]  "  two  figures 
occur  which  appear  elsewhere,  especially  in  the 
Bk.  of  Kev.  The  first  is  that  of  the  harvest 
(cf.  Ho8  6",  Jer  Sl^*,  Mt  n^.  Rev  14'«-).  The 
second  is  that  of  the  wine-press  (cf.  Is  63^,  La  1'°, 
Rev  14"" ).  Noteworthy  also  is  the  figure  of  the 
fountain  proceeding  from  the  house  of  J",  when 
His  people  are  restored  to  His  favour,  and  water- 
ing the  dry  acacia-wady  (ch.  3  [He  4]  " ;  cf.  Ezk 
iV"',  Zee  13'  14*,  Rev  22').  In  the  promise  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  Joel  seems  to  have  given 
expression  to  a  glimpse  into  NT  times,  with  which 
he  was  specially  favoured.  His  words  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  NT  Church,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  end  of  our  NT  dispensation,  to  express  the 
sum  of  blessing  bestowed  by  God  on  II  is  true 
people  (cf.  Nu  II»-^,  Zee  12'»,  Ac  2'«»-,  Jn  le'"). 

Not  less  important  are  the  two  closely  allied 
truths  regarding  the  remnant  and  the  called  (2*-) 
[Heb.  y].  For  the  former,  cf.  Ob  "  (where  the 
language  is  the  same  as  in  Jl),  Is  6"  (and  variou« 
other  ptissages),  Mic  5'-'»  [Heb.»-»-n,  Jer  31"'-, 
Rolls"-.  For  the  latter,  cL  Ro  9'"-.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that,  in  this  OT  book,  the  truth  is  distinctly 
laid  dovATi  that  (as  Ewalil  puts  it)  '  no  man  mav 
boast  of  a  right  to  redemption'  (Prophet*  of  Of, 
Eng.  tr.  i.  137). 

This  investigation  might  be  pushed  further,  but 
enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  Bk.  of 
Jl  and  other  books  of  Scripture  have  a  great  deal 
in  common.* 

The  style  of  Joel  la  clear  and  of  *  high  order,  and  the  languags 
oomparativoly  pura.  One  of  his  words  tor  the  locusts  (CiJ)  oocun 

•  Is  13«  (cf.  Jl  1"),  Am  1»  (cf.  Jl  3  [Heb.  4)  1»),  Am  0"  (cf.  Jl  8 
[Heb.  4] '«),  raise  din-ctly  the  question  of  quotations.  This  i>oint 
has  not  been  discussed,  t>ecause,  in  the  case  of  such  ft  Inx^k  a« 
the  OT,  an  argiiment  founded  on  quotations  is  extremely  pre- 


carious. That  qiic)tj\lion»  occur  in  the  )>assa|^<s  Just  mentioned 
is  scarcely  doulitlul.  The  question  is,  'Who  quotesT'  The 
words  of  Jl  3I«  occur  quite  naturally  In  a  highly  poetic  ivas.«a(,-o. 


The  same  words  In  Am  1'  seem  to  be  chosen  as  ft  sort  of  text 
for  the  prophet's  iliscmirse.  And  the  reasonftble  view  is  tbfth 
In  this  cose,  Jl  is  the  original  ftouio*. 
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•Itcwhen  only  tn  Am  4'.  ThU,  partly,  lid  Bleck  to  the  con- 
clusion tha;  Uie  locust  invasion  ao8crilK-<l  in  Jl  was  the  same 
as  that  referred  to  in  Aiu,  and  that  the  two  prophets  belonged 
to  the  same  period — Joel  beiuj;  the  earlier.  If  tliis  view  is 
acceptt<l,  the  perplexing  expression  'jiEjtn  (lh.>  nurtli.  rn.  •i'") 
admits  of  a  comparatively  easy  explanation.  A  north  wind  is 
all  that  is  rcoviired  to  bring  the  locusts  from  the  northern 
kingdom  into  Judoh. 

LiTsaaTtms. — Pocock,  Com,  on  Jofl,  Oxford,  1001 ;  Credncr, 
Jorl  ubfrt.  u.  erkl.,  llalle,  1S31 ;  Wiinacho,  Wtigaag.  d.  J'roph. 
Jwt,  Leindg,  18"i;  ilerx.  Die  Proptutie  d.  Joft  u.  i/ire  Awl- 
teaer,  liaUe,  1879  (specially  valuable  on  account  of  the  detoitrd 
history  of  the  exjiosiliun);  Pusey,  ilinvr  rrophett,  lck;0; 
Driver,  iOT"  S07fl.,  also  ^off  on-i  Amoi  in  Comb.  Bible,  IbUT  ; 
Hitzig,  Ki.  Prvfih.*,  1831;  Comill,  EiiileilA  l"<f.,  Der  itrwi. 
ProfTutUmut,  103;  Wildeboer,  AT LiL  31511. ;  Oustav  Preuss, 
Jwt,  unter  bettoiuierer  liUd:vi<ht  der  ZeU/rage,  llalle,  ISsy ; 
Kirkpatrick,  Doct.  oj  Pruphfti,  4(111.;  Kindluy,  Dkt.  oS  the 
Proyheti,  1.  94  0.;  NVellbuusen,  Klein.  Proph.  MIT.,  207 IT.  ; 
W.  K.  Smith,  art  Joel  in  CLh  cd.  of  Eric.  Bnt.;  Farrar,  ilinor 
Prtt/iheH,  lisn. ;  Ewald,  Prophete,  Eng.  tr.  L  107  IT. ;  Ueuss, 
AT,  ii.  47  0. ;  Nowack,  Kl.  J'ruph.  1897  ;  O.  A.  sjmilli,  Twelue 
PropheU,  vol.  11.  18118;  Chcj-ne,  Foundert  of  OT  frit.  312;  A. 
B.  navidson  in  Hxjiositor,  March  1888;  Gray,  ibid.  Sept.  isns; 
Kuenen,  Uitt.-Cril.  Uiul.^  ii.  68 ;  Oort  in  Th.  Tijd.  (187(i)  302  IT. ; 
Matthes  in  TK  Tijd.  (Iti65)  34-06,  129-160,  (1887)  367-381; 
HoUinger  in  Z.^rir(188S))  89-131.  G.  G.  CAMERON. 

JOELAH  (ni'Ki'i',  text  doubtful,  see  Kittel  in 
SBOT.  While  L.XX  A  has  luyXd,  B  has  EXid).— 
A  warrior  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12'. 

JOEZER  {iyj\'  'J"  is  help,'  B  'lu^ipa,  A  'Iwfdop). 
—One  of  Davi'd's  followers  at  Ziklag,  1  Ch  12». 

JOGBEHAH  (mj:; ;  LXX  in  Nu  icai  C^wcrai'  aiVds, 
in  Jg  'leycfiiX,  B). — A  town  of  Gad  in  Gilead,  Nu 
32",  named  also  in  connexion  with  Gideon's  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites,  J"  8".  It  is  the  present  ruin 
Jubei/uih  (or  AjbeUidt),  N.W.  from  Kabbath- 
ammon,  and  about  midway  between  that  place 
and  es-Salt.  There  are  remains  of  a  considerable 
Roman  town,  and  the  position  is  suitable  for  the 
line  of  Gi<leon's  pursuit,  from  Succoth  to  Penuel 
and  thence  S.E.  to  Jogbehah.  There  are  three 
groups  of  ruins,  hence  the  plur.  Ajbcihdt. 

LiTERATURK. — SEP  vol.  i.  Under  the  Arabic  name ;  Burok- 
bardt,  Syria,  361 ;  Oliphant,  Land  of  Gilead,  232 ;  Baedeker- 
Socin,  Poi.a  288:  Ewald,  (JVI  ii.  647  n.  ;  Buhl,  GAP  261; 
O.  A,  Smith,  UQUL  686 ;  Dillmann  on  Nu  3235 ;  Moore  on  Jg  8". 

C.  K.  CONDEB. 

JOGLI  {'W.')-— The  Danite  chief  who  took  part 
in  the  division  of  the  land,  Nu  34*"  P. 

JOHA  (Nij'i',  prob.  textual  error  for  nxV ;  see  Gray, 
Beb.  Prop.  Names,  283  n.  4). — 1.  A  Benjamite, 
1  Ch  8'«.     2.  One  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch  11". 

JOHANAM  (IJIJV;  LXX  'luyd,  'lioaydv,  'luyiv, 
Iwayyiy,  'ludi'i'a!).— 1.  2  K  25^,  Jer  40»^3»  (see 
AZARIAH,  No.  23,  and  Gedaliah),  the  son  of 
Kareah,  chief  of  'the  captains  of  the  forces,'  who 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  joined  Gedaliah  at 
Mizpah.  Johanan  seems  to  have  been  a  shrewd 
man ;  and,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  would 
certainly  ensue  if  Islimael's  plot  were  successful, 
he  not  only  joined  the  other  captains  in  warning 
Gedaliah,  but  in  a  secret  interview  pressed  in  vain 
to  be  himself  permitted  to  assassinate  Ishmael. 
When  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  became  known,  J. 
pursued  after  Ishmael,  who  was  carrying  captive 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews.  The  murderer  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  two  men  (Jer  41'- ") ;  but  J. 
recovered  the  captives,  and  brought  them  to  a 
khan  (?)  near  Bethlehem,  Geruth-chimham  (see  2  S 
19**,  Lk  2'),  whence  they  might  start  for  Egypt. 
The  politic  J.  foresaw  that  the  captains  would  oe 
held  responsible  by  the  Chaldiean  authorities  for  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  the  escape  of  tlie  assassin. 
Having  thus  determined,  J.  and  all  the  people 
consulted  Jeremiah,  earnestly  affirming  their  re- 
solve to  follow  at  all  risks  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Lord ;  but  the  answer  being  strongly  adverse  to 


their  leaving  their  own  land,  they  accusod  Jeremiah 
of  being  a  false  prophet,  under  the  malign  in. 
fluence  of  Baruch,  and  carried  off  to  Egypt  both 
the  prophet  and  his  scribe.  2.  1  Ch  3"  eldest  son 
of  Josiali,  not  the  same  as  Jehoahaz ;  for  (a) 
Jehoahaz  was  not  the  eldest  son  (see  2  K  23"- '") ; 
and  (3)  he  is  mentioned  in  this  verse  as  Shallura. 
Johanan  possibly  predeceased  his  father.  3.  1  Ch 
3'^  a  post-exilic  prince  of  the  line  of  David.  4. 
1  Ch  6"-  "•  a  high  priest,  perhaps  under  Kelioboam, 
father  of  Azariah,  No.  S.  5.  6.  1  Ch  12'- '»  two 
warriors  who  came  to  David  to  Zikla",  a  Benjam- 
ite and  a  Gadite  respectively.   7.  Ezr  8'*  (Joannes, 

1  Es  8**)  one  of  those  who  returned  with  Ezra.     8. 

2  Ch  28"  an  Ephraimite,  fatlier  of  AzAUlAH, 
No.  17.  The  Ueb.  is  iJoVi;,  Jehohanan.  9.  See 
Jonathan,  No.  6,  and  Jehoiiakan,  No.  3. 

N.  J.  I).  White. 
JOHN  ('ludi'i'jjs). — Five  persons  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Apocr.  1.  The  father  of  Matta- 
tliias,  and  {grandfather  of  the  Uve  Maccabsean 
brothers  (1  Slac  2').  2.  J.,  sumamed  Caddis  or 
(IIV)  Gaddis  (wh.  see),  the  eldest  son  of  Matta- 
thias  (1  Mac  2'^,  where  inferior  MSS  read  'luawdf  j 
Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vi.  1).  In  B.C.  101  he  was  slain  by 
the  'sons  of  Jambri'  [JaMUKI]  (1  Mac  'J^-^- ;  Jos. 
Ant.  Xlll.  i.  2-4).  In  2  Mac  8-"-',  and  perhaps 
again  10'",  he  is  by  mistake  called  Jcseph.  3.  The 
fallier  of  Eupolemus  (1  Mac  8",  2  Mac  4",  Jos. 
A/it.  XII.  X.  G),  who  was  sent  by  Judas  Maccab;eu8 
as  an  araba.ssador  to  Rome.  The  passage  in  2  Mac 
speaks  of  certain  royal  privileges  obtained  for  the 
.lews  by  this  J.,  but  disregarded  bj'  Epiphanes. 
The  privileges  referred  to  are  probably  those 
granted  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
iii.  3),  among  which  was  the  right  of  being  governed 
according  to  their  O'mi  laws,  i.  An  envoy,  who 
together  ^vith  another  named  Ali.SALOM  (whicli  see) 
was  sent  by  the  .lews  to  treat  with  Lysias  (2  Mac 
11").  S.  One  of  the  elder  sons  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee  (1  Mac  lU'-),  commonly  known  as  J. 
Hyrcanus  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  yill.  vii.  4),  and  described 
as  'a  (valiant)  man'  (1  M.ic  13"),  was  appointed 
by  his  father  commandei  of  the  forces,  and 
stationed  at  Gazara.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Judas  he  defeated  CENDEB.iEUS  (1  M.ac 
16'"'°,  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  vii.  3).  When  his  father 
and  brothers  had  been  murdered  by  Ptolemy  at 
Dok  near  Jericho,  J.,  who  was  then  at  Gazara, 
received  warning  of  their  fate,  and,  having  put  to 
death  the  men  sent  to  assassinate  him,  secured  the 

Eosition   of    liigh    priest,  whicli    had   been   made 
ereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon  B.C.  135  (1  Mac 
le"-",  cf.  14«).    See  Maccabees. 

H.  A.  White. 
JOHN  (Ac  4'). — A  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  ia 
mentioned,  at  which  there  are  said  to  have  been 
gathered  together  '  the  rulers,  the  elders,  and  the 
scribes,  with  Annas  the  high  priest,  and  Caiaphas, 
and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  all  who  were  of  the 
high  priestly  famUy.'  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  eitlier  John  or  Alexander  (wh.  see),  and  the 
attempts  made  to  connect  the  names  with  other 
historical  characters  (such  as  Johanan  ben-Sakkai) 
are  more  than  improbable.         A.  C.  Headlam. 

JOHN,  Father  of  Simon  Peter.— In  Jn  1**  the 
true  reading  is  ZfMux  i  vlis'ladvov,  in  21"'  "•  "  Zlnuv 
'ludvov.  The  Vetus  Interpretatio  LtUina  of  Origen 
(in  Mntth.  torn.  xv.  14,  >ligne,  Pat.  Or.  xiii.  1295) 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  in  which  the  words  occur,  '  Simon,  fli 
Joanne,  facilius  e.st  camelum  intrare  per  foramen 
acus  quani  divitem  in  regnum  cielorum '  (cf.  Hil- 
genfeld,  Evang.  secundum  Ilcbrmos,  pp.  16,  25), 
a  passage,  however,  which  has  no  place  in  the 
Greek  text.  Further,  a  cursive  MS  (Alatt.  Mk  )  of 
the  9th  rentury  (Tisch.  Not.  Cod.  Sin    p.  58)  has 
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four  marginal  glosses,  in  wliich  tA  loiiSaiK6v  [sc.  tiay- 
ffKiou]  is  referred  to.  One  of  tliese  agrees  witli  a 
Iragtiient  quoted  by  Jerome  from  the  Gospel  accord- 
iitq  to  the  Hehreivs,  so  tliat  it  appears  tliat  these 
scholia  repro<luce  nmtter  from  tliat  Gospel.  On 
Mt  16"  (Mapiuva)  there  is  the  note:  rb  tovoaiKbv  vli 
'\iiiiuvov  (see  Handmann,  Das  Jlebriierevang.,  'Texte 
n.  Untersuch.,'  v.  pp.  65,  85).  There  is  sutiicient 
evidence,  therefore,  that  John  was  found  in  the 
GosjkI  according  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  name  of  the 
apostle's  father. 

In  Mt  16"  the  father's  name  is  given  as  Jona.s — 
^t/iMv  Bapiwya.'  In  the  LXX  we  find  that  not  only 
is  ijrii'  represented  in  B  by  "lui'd  in  2  K  25-^  ami  by 
'luifif  in  Jer  47  (40)'',  but  even  |:ni.T  (1  Ch  26^)  is 
repre.sented  in  B  by  'lui-os,  in  A  bj'  'Iwi-di' ;  cf.  1  Ch 
12"  ('ludi'),  Ezr  8'^  Neh  G'*,  1  Es  9',  Jer  43  (50)* 
(K*).  There  is  ground,  therefore,  for  the  con- 
clusion in  the  case  in  question  that  'luyas  is  a 
contraction  of  'Iud;'ijs  (so  Keim,  Geschickte  Jesu  von 
Na:arn,  ii.  p.  213  [iii.  p.  201,  Eng.  tr.];  see  esp. 
Lightfoot,  On  a  Fresh  Revision,  p.  159  n.). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  here  an 
instance  of  a  double  name.  Such  double  names 
were  not  uncommon ;  see  Zunz,  '  Namen  der  Juden,' 
in  his  Gesammclte  Schri/ten,  ii.  p.  15,  who  among 
instances  of  double  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  names 
adduces  Jochanan-Joscph  {Gittin,  f.  34i).  More 
common  were  the  cases  in  which  to  a  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  name  was  added  a  Greek  or  Roman  name 
— the  latter  being  often  chosen  so  as  to  make  an 
assonance  with  the  former.  Familiar  instances 
are  Saull'aulus  (see  Doissmann,  Bibclstudien,  p. 
181  fl'.),  Joseph-Justus  (Ac  1^).  It  seems  there- 
furo  not  imiio.ssible  that  the  name  of  St.  Peter's 
father  v/a.s  Juna-Jochanan  or  Jona-Jo/uinnes.  The 
latter  name  was  so  common  (see  e.g.  the  Index  to 
Josephus,  or  Pape,  Wbrterbuch)  that  it  must  have 
been  familiar  to  Gentiles  (cf.  inscription  at  Ancyra, 
CIG  4045),  and  in  intercourse  with  them  would 
have  something  of  the  convenience  of  a  Greek  or 
Koman  name. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  harmonizing  expedient 
Is  found  in  a  note  of  the  Paris  MSS.  Keg.  1780, 
1026,  n^Tpoj  KQ.i' \vbp4a.i  aSeXtpoi,  iK  iraTpbs  'Iwfd,  fi-V^pb^ 
'lucLffa,  or  (as  it  is  otherwise  read)  iK  iraTpbs'ladi'i'ov, 
ItriTpbt  'lufas  (see  Lightfoot,  ubi  supra). 

F.  H.  Chase. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  {'luivyr,i  i  BairTiffT/js).— 

1.  Sources  of  Information. 
U.  The  Facts  of  John's  Life  and  Ministry. 
Iii.  John's  Work  and  Teaching. 
tv.  John's  ligation  to  Christ. 

L  SotmcKS.— In  regard  to  John  the  Baptist  we 
have  practically  no  sources  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion outside  the  NT  besides  the  passage  in  .Josephus 
{Ant.  XVlll.  V.  2),  referred  to  by  E\is.  [J/E  i.  11). 
The  fullest  account  is  that  of  St.  Luke,  witli  which 
that  of  St.  Matthew  agrees  closely,  so  far  a.s  the 
time  after  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministrj'  is 
concerned.  St.  fliark's  notices  are  very  brief. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  ditl'er  from  the  others 
in  recording  only  the  '  witness'  of  .John  the  Baptist 
after  our  Lord's  baptism,  while  Mt  and  Lk  give 
his  ^)n)phetic  teaching  be/ore  that  event.  The 
relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  others,  in  this 
connexion,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ejiecial 
monographs,  such  as  that  of  Bois-souaa,  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

ii.  LlFiOANii  Ml.visTHV. — John  the  Baptist  was 
the  son  of  Zacharia-s  and  Elisabeth.  The  latter 
was  'of  the  daughters  of  Aaron'  (l,k  1"),  while 
Zacharia.H  belonged  to  the  course  of  Abiali  (wb.  sec), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
ei^htli  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided.      His  priestly  de-sient  on  both 

*  In  the  IJCX  of  Jonah  the  ooine  la  declined— 'U>ar,  laiai. 
l».i  (4«). 


sides  brings  into  stronger  contrast  the  prophetic 
character  of  his  work.  "We  cannot  determine 
exactly  either  the  time  or  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Dates  varying  from  B.C.  6  to  B.C.  3  have  been 
assigned  to  it,  and  Lk  l"  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  three  months  before  that  of  our  Lord. 
In  regard  to  the  place,  it  is  argued  that  Zacharias 
must  have  lived  in  one  of  the  priestly  towns  ;  but 
it  is  possible  to  prove  that  priests  often  lived  else- 
where. It  is  still  more  arbitrary  to  pick  out  one 
of  the  priestly  towns  and  fix  on  Hebron  (Othon, 
Lex.  linhbin.  324).  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence 
for  reading  Juttah  in  Lk  1*",  though  this  place, 
which  lay  a  little  S.  of  Hebron,  is  mentioned 
(Jos  15"  21'")  as  a  priestly  towTi.  A  tradition, 
restiu";  on  the  evidence  of  the  Russian  abbot 
Daniel  (c.  A.D.  1113),  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a 
monk  of  St.  Sabas  (Didon,  Life  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr. 
App.  D),  fixes  the  residence  of  Zacharias  at  'Ain 
harim,  a  village  to  the  N.W.  of  Bethlehem.  We 
cannot  go  behind  the  vague  statement  of  St.  Luke, 
who  mentions  (1™)  'a  city  of  Judah  in  the  hill 
country.'  Of  John's  early  life  and  training  St. 
Luke,  our  sole  authority,  tells  us  very  little.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  two  verses  which  state  that 
'  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him  '  (1*),  and 
that  '  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel'  (1*").  To  these  may  be  added  the 
words  of  the  angel  Gabriel  (Lk  1'°),  'He  .shall 
drink  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  he  shall  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's 
womb.' 

With  these  few  details  we  have  to  pass  over  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years  which  preceded  his 
di-ttSfiJis  (cf.  Lk  10',  Ac  I-''),  and  can  only  speculate 
on  the  question  (which  is  of  some  interest  in 
reference  to  Jn  1")  whether  our  Lord  was  person- 
ally known  to  him  (as  their  relationship  would 
seem  to  necessitate)  or  not.  There  can  oe  little 
doubt  that  the  elaborate  accumulation  of  dates 
given  by  St.  Luke  (3'-'),  combined  with  the 
expression  (unique  in  the  NT)  'the  word  of  God 
came,'  is  meant  to  mark  the  beginning  of  John's 
ministry,  and  to  emphasize  its  prophetic  character. 
If  (see  Chronology  of  the  NT,  vol.  i.  p.  405)  we 
may  assign  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  to 
A.D.  '25-'26,  then  this  is  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  John's  ministry.  We  cannot  determine  how 
long  after  this  beginning  the  incident  of  our  Lord's 
ba|itism  occurred,  and  the  arguments  used  to  show 
that  this  interval  was  lon^  (Didon,  I.e.)  or  short 
(Weiss)  are  not  decisive.  The  only  definite  fact 
to  notice  is  that  the  first  passover  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  (see  Chronology  of  NT,  p.  405)  is  that 
of  A.u.  27,  and  therefore  the  baptism  must  be  fixed 
before  that  time.  To  the  period  following  Christ's 
baptism  is  to  be  assigned  the  carefullj'  defined 
record  of  Jn  l""*-,  while  the  Synootic  account 
belongs  to  the  perioid  which  precedes  that  event. 

How  long  an  interval  elapsed  between  Christ's 
baptism  and  John's  imprisonment  is  the  next 
point  to  consider.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  (1)  that 
Lk  3"'  ■•"  mentions  the  imprisonment  before  our 
Lord's  baptism,  evidently  witli  the  intention  of 
com[iletiiig  the  references  to  John  before  passing 
to  our  Lord's  ministry  ;  (2)  that  Mt  I"  and  Mk  1'* 
connect  our  Lord's  first  journey  into  Galilee  with 
the  imprisonment,  and  make  it  lullow  that  event  in 
time  ;  (3)  that  St.  John  mentions  a  short  stay  in 
(Jalilce  and  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  for  the  passover, 
and  then  makes  the  delinite  statement  that  'John 
was  not  yet  cast  into  pri.soii'  (3-'').  We  must 
either  assume,  therefore,  t  iiat  Jn  is  at  variance  with 
Mt  and  Mk,  or  that  the  visit  to  Galilee  whic-h  he 
records  preceded  our  Lord's  public  ministry  there. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable  explanation,  and 
in  that  ca.so  the  visit  of  Ml  -V-  .ind  Sik  1"  may  \m 
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identified  with  that  of  Jn  4'.  At  any  rate,  for 
determining  the  date  of  the  imprisonnient,  Jn's 
Btatementit  are  more  important,  for  tliat  event 
must  liavo  been  subsequent  to  the  passover  of 
A.I).  27  !  further,  if  we  may  press  the  allusion  in 
Jn  4** — TeTpd^ir]y6i  itrriv  Kai  6  Btpiap^bi  ^pxfrat — onr 
Lord's  journey  into  Galilee  will  have  taken  place 
not  very  long  after  the  passover,  and  if  we  may 
also  use  the  statements  of  Mt  and  Mk  which  a-ssign 
the  imprisonment  as  the  reason  of  our  Lord's 
going  into  Galilee,  then  we  may  li.x  the  irapri.son- 
ment  early  in  A.D.  27.  One  incident  is  related 
during  that  imprisonment  (Mt  11^  Lk  7'*),  viz. 
the  message  sent  by  John  through  liis  disciples  to 
ask  our  Lord  whether  He  was  the  Messiah.  This 
is  definitely  connected,  in  St.  Matthew's  account, 
with  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  ;  in  St.  Luke 
it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  report  of  Christ's 
ministry  in  Galilee,  and  especially  of  the  Uaisiiig 
of  the  Widow's  Son.  If,  therefore,  we  follow  Mt, 
this  incident  would  be  some  time  between  April 
and  June  of  the  same  year  ;  nor  would  the  latter 
month  allow  too  little  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  GaIUa?an  tour  required  by  St.  Luke's  narrative. 

The  last  event  to  which  we  have  to  try  and 
assign  a  date  is  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
recorded  Mt  H"-,  Mk  6'*»-.  Little  weight  can  be 
attached  to  the  almost  universal  commemoration 
of  this  event  on  Aug.  29  (Nilles,  Kalcnd.  Utr. 
Eccles. ),  though  it  certainly  represents  a  compara- 
tively early  usage.  We  cannot  base  any  argument 
on  tue  context  in  Mt  and  Mk,  for  in  both  the 
account  is  inserted  parenthetically  to  explain 
Herod's  statement  that  John  was  '  risen  from  the 
dead  ' ;  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  news  of  his 
death  in  Mt  14"  leads  on  at  once  to  the  miracle  of 
the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  Nor  can  we 
fix  the  date  of  John's  death  by  its  coincidence 
with  the  yeviaia.  of  Herod  Antipas.  Herod's 
reluctance  (Mt  14')  to  put  John  to  cfeath  may,  but 
need  not,  imply  a  considerable  interval  between 
his  imprisonment  and  death ;  thus  Renan  ( Vh  r!e 
Jis^is,  ch.  vii.)  puts  the  arrest  in  the  siunmer  of  29, 
and  the  death  on  the  birthday  of  Herod  Antipas 
in  30.*  We  may  perhaps  safely  argue  that  his 
death  had  taken  place  before  the  unnamed  feast 
of  Jn  5',  tor  during  our  Lord's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
on  that  occasion  he  refers  to  John's  ^vitne38  as  past 
(Jn  b"  ^v) ;  and  though  it  is  possible  to  argue  that 
his  witness  was  closed  by  his  imprisonment,  it  is 
more  natural  to  refer  the  expression  to  his  death. 
John's  death  therefore  took  place  before  the  feast 
of  Jn  5',  that  is,  certainly  before  the  second  pass- 
over  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  but  how  long  before 
must  depend  on  the  interpretation  given  to  Jn  5'. 
It  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  28.  According  to  tradition  (Theodt.  HE  iii.  3), 
John  was  buried  at  Samaria. 

The  scene  of  John's  ministry  will    be    placed 

Eartly  in  the  desert  of  Judsea  (Mt  3'),  in  which  it 
egan,  and  partly  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  more 
definitely  near  tne  fords  (Bethabara  [which  see]  = 
'  place  of  crossing  over'),  either  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethshean  or  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jericho.  Two  places  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  his  'baptism,'  viz.  Bethany  or 
Bethabara  (Jn  1**),  and  vEnon  near  toSalim  (Jn  3^), 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethshean. 
From  Jn  3*",  and  also  from  the  fact  of  his  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas,  we  infer 
that  he  probably  spent  some  time  in  Periea. 

iii.  John's  ^Vork  and  Teaching.— (a)  The 
name  6  /Saimirr^s  or  6  ^airTl^wv  (whether  given  to  him 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name 
or  not)  indicates  the  feature  of  his  work  whiih 
attracted  special  attention.     It  was  used  of  him 

•  These  dat*8  are,  of  course,  later  than  those  in  the  article  oe 
CuaoMOLOQY  OF  NT,  which  is  here  followed. 


during  his  lifetime  by  his  disciples  (Lk  7*),  and  that 
the  term  is  not  due  to  the  evangelist  is  clear  from 
Lk  3'^  7"  etc.,  where  John  is  by  him  called  sou  of 
Zacharias,  or  simj)ly  John.  The  term  is  used  of 
him  al.so  during  his  lifetime  by  our  Lord  (Mt  ll")i 
who,  however,  also  uses  the  name  John  siinjily 
(c.n.  Mt  11"),  by  Herodias  (Mt  14"),  by  Herod  utter 
John's  death  (Mt  14^),  and  by  the  evangelists 
Mt  and  Mk  but  not  Lk  and  Jn.  In  regard  to  hia 
baptism,  we  gather  that  his  right  to  perform  the 
ceremony  was  questioned,  inasmuch  as  (Jn  1")  it 
was  connected,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  only 
with  the  Messiah  (cf.  Ezk  36^,  Zee  13'  etc.),  with 
Klias  as  His  forerunner,  and  with  'the  prophet' 
(i.e.  of  Dt  18'°).  John  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
received  a  special  commission  from  God  to  baptize 
(Jn  f ),  though  this  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  angel'a 
message  to  Zacharias,  and  he  seems  (Jn  3'-'')  to  de- 
fend our  Lord's  baptism  (Jn  3-",  but  cf.  4'^)  by  basing 
it  on  a  similar  divine  commission.  The  import  of 
the  rite  was  early  a  question  of  discussion  (Jn  3*°), 
nor  does  the  language  of  the  evangelists  make 
clear  what  was  understood  by  it ;  for  while  Mk  1* 
Lk  3'  define  it  as  'a  baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins,'  Mt  3"  speaks  of  it  as  a  baptism 
(1%  (Tr)v)  licravoiav  ;  but  iierivoia  can  hardly  have  been 
the  object  of  the  rite,  for  it  was  preceded  (Mt,  Mk) 
by  a  confession  of  sin  The  submission  of  a  Jew 
to  the  rite  was,  so  far,  an  act  involving  iirrivoia,  in 
that  it  implied  that  he  put  himself  in  the  same 
position  towards  the  coming  ^aaCKtia  tCiv  ovpav^r 
which  the  proselj'te  took  up  towards  the  old  Jewish 
dispensation  ;  it  implied  tliat  he  rested  no  longer 
on  his  privileged  position  as  a  Jew,  but  realized 
his  individual  responsibility  in  regard  to  sin.  This 
comes  near  to  Sabatier's  explanation  (.see  Lit. 
below)  of  the  rite  as  '  consecrating  a  new  Israel,' 
and  would  perhaps  best  explain  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  words,  in  regard  to  Himself,  th.at  a  sub- 
mission to  John's  baptism  was  (Mt  3'°)  a  fulfilment, 
i.e.  a  complete  realization,  of  what  was  meant  by 
5i/tato<rw>;,  as  something  which  consisted  not  merely 
in  external  rites,  but  involved  moral  claims.  Our 
Lord  irajjlies  tliat  John's  baptism  was  from  heaven 
(Mk  U*');  and  the  refusal  of  the  Pharisees  and 
lawyers  to  receive  it  is  in  itself  a  virtual  rejection 
of  God's  purpose,  while  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
publicans  and  the  people  showed  a  truer  recognition 
on  their  part  of  what  the  righteousness  of  God 
really  jmeant  (Lk  "J^-^  ioiKaluaav  rbv  Btliv).  We 
may  notice,  too  (Mt  21*^),  that  our  Lord  regards 
John  as  coming  iv  65i^  SLKaiojOvrjs.  So  that  we  may 
regard  Joliu's  baptism  as  emphasizing  the  true 
nature  of  diKaioaOi'Tj. 

(/3)  We  pass  from  his  baptism  to  (1)  his  position 
as  a  teacher ;  (2)  the  language  in  which  that 
teaching  was  conveyed  ;  (3)  its  underlying  ideas. 

(1)  The  angel  Gabriel  connects  with  him  (Lk  1") 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (4'-  *),  but  precludes  the 
idea  that  l!lias  would  return  in  person  as  many 
exiiected  (see  Geux,  I.e.  p.  73 fl'.),  by  saying  that 
John  should  come  in  'the  spirit  and  power'  of 
Klias.  That  he  was  Elias  come  in  the  flesh  John 
himself  (Jn  1-')  denied,  while  Christ  atlirmed  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  really  the  Elias  who  was  to 
precede  the  Messiah's  coming  (Mt  IV  17"""). 
The  other  propliecy  which  was  applied  to  .lolin  the 
liiqitist  by  himself  (Jn  1")  and  .also  by  the  evange- 
lists (Mt  3^  Mk  1=)  is  that  of  Is  40'.  He  was  then 
'  more  than  a  prophet,'  as  himself  the  sul.>ject  of 
prophecy.  But  he  was  also  essentially  a  propliet, 
and  as  such  St.  Luke  introduces  him  in  the  unique 
expression  already  noticed,  as  such  Zach.arias  refers 
to  him  (Lk  I"'  Tpo(f,-fiT-ris  "t^pLarov  KX-riBnari),  as  such 
Christ  regarded  him  (Mt  11"),  and  the  people  as  a 
rule  (but  cf.  Mt  11'*)  accepted  him  as  a  prophet 
(Mt  14'  21").  In  regard  to  his  special  mission  we 
must  refer  also  to  the  words  used  of  him  in  Jn  1'  3^ 
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(dxearaX/t^rof)  and  Mt  11"  (iy/r/efrraL).  It  ia  then 
as  '  the  last  of  the  prophets '  and  as  snch  closing 
the  dispensation  of  'the  law  and  the  prophets' 
(Mt  11",  Lk  16'")  that  we  speciaUy  think  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

(2)  When  we  pass  to  the  lan^age  in  which  his 
teacliing  was  conveyed,  we  find  that  it  is  largely 
based  on  that  used  by  OT  prophecy,  especially  by 
Isaiah.  Uis  metaphors  of  the  burning  chaff,  the 
fan.  the  barren  tree,  are  all  to  be  found  in  OT. 
Some  of  the  expressions  are  difficult  to  trace,  and 
not  easy  to  explain.  Thus  various  interpretations 
have  been  assigned  to  the  phrase  ytvu^/iaTa  ^x^Svwv 
(Mt  3'  etc.,  Lk  3'),  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
OT,  but  is  one  of  several  expressions  common  to 
our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist ;  another  expression 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  quit«  clear  is  the 
baptism  '  with  fire '  (Mt  3"). 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  substance  of  his  teaching, 
it  must  be  remembered  (a)  that  even  in  the  fullest 
account  of  it  given  by  St.  Luke  we  have  only  an 
abstract  (cf.  3' imperfect  IXeyey,  and  3"  iroXXd  Kal 
Irepa) ;  (J)  that  St.  Luke  regards  the  character  of 
his  teaching  as  a  consequence  (3"  oiv)  of  his  carrying 
out  the  preparatory  work  spoken  of  in  Is  40^.  We 
may  amplify  the  abstract  by  noticing  the  words 
which  are  used  to  describe  it.  They  are  KJipvacu 
(Mk  I*  etc.),  rfayveX/fu  (Lk  3'«),  TapaKoKiu  (Lk  3"), 
and  in  the  case  of  Herod  i\(-fxw ;  and  these  imply 
that  be  announced  good  tidings,  and  al^o  the 
preparation  necessary  for  it ;  and  in  both  these  his 

f)rophetic  character  appears.  The  '  good  tidings ' 
le  announced  was  tlie  near  approach  of  '  the 
kingdom.'  The  nature  of  this  kingdom  he  does 
not  define,  nor  does  he  state  how  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  established,  nor  who  its  members  are  to  be. 
Probably,  in  accordance  with  ancient  Jewish  belief, 
he  expected  a  visible  kingdom  ;  but  he  advances  on 
that  in  so  far  as  consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
imply  that  it  was  spiritual,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  realization  that  it  was  not  to  be  merely 
Jewish  but  universal.  These  points  can  be  seen 
from  his  insistence  on  the  moral  preparation  for 
it.  Repentance  is  a  necessity,  for  all  iialional 
privileges  are  useless,  and  the  fitting  mode  of  life 
requires  that  ordinary  pursuits  should  be  followed, 
but  in  a  new  spirit.  Thus  an  individual  and 
universal  responsibility  is  insisted  on,  and  an 
individual  and  universal  judgment  is  proclaimed 
as  imminent.  Limits  of  space  prevent  an  exami- 
nation in  detail  of  this  teaching,  but  it  will  rejiay 
careful  study.  We  can  only  summarize.  It  was 
addressed  (Lk  S'";  cf.  .Mk  1»,  Mt  3»)  to  the  fxXo., 
who  came  out  to  him  in  large  numbers,  and  in- 
cluded in  their  ranks  (Mt  3')  many  I'liarisees  and 
Sadducees.  The  points  insisted  on  \>y  John  are 
(1)  confession  of  sins,  and  repentance,  which  had 
been  already  enforced  by  the  OT  prophets  {e.g. 
Hos  6',  Jl  2"  etc.) ;  (2)  the  u.seles.sness  of  reposing 
on  their  national  privileges  as  '  children  of  .\  bra- 
ham  '  is  indicated,  and  possibly  the  outburst 
ytn-liiJtaTa  ixtSywv  may  have  been  provoked  by  the 
thought  that  many  of  his  hearers  were  relying 
on  his  baptism  as  of  value  per  se,  and  teacliing 
others  to  do  the  same  (Boissonas,  I.e.  p.  40) ; 
(3)  a  judgment  is  imminent  {-/jSri),  which  is  universal 
(irdK  divSpof),  and  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  individual.  This  judgment  involves  a  mani- 
festation of  divine  i/ryn,  not  onlv  towards  the 
political  enemies  of  Israel  (as  in  OF),  but  towards 
the  Jews.  This  ipyi)  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
OT  and  NT,  and  a  resulting  purification  or  se|iara- 
tion,  !taKadaoit7,  probalily  implies  not,  as  Godet, 
the  universal  character  of  the  purification,  but  its 
thoroughness ;  (4)  St.  Lake  alone  records  the 
answers  given  to  (lifl'erent  classes  who  realized  the 
need  of  action  of  some  kind.  John's  answers  show 
the  changed   requirements — not  outward   observ- 


ances or  a  leaving  of  their  ordinary  duties,  but  a 
new  attitude  towards  them  ;  (5)  finally,  John  re- 
moves the  doubts  of  some  as  to  whether  he  was 
the  Messiah,  by  asserting  the  inferioritj'  of  his  o\vn 

Serson  and  work.  His  teaching  as  recorded  in  St. 
olin  will  be  best  considered  under  the  next 
heading  ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  for  students  to 
try  and  trace  whether  there  is  any  difVerence 
between  St.  John's  teaching  before  and  after  his 
baptism  of  our  Lord. 

It  remains  under  this  bead  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  eflect  of  his  teaching.  It  is  clear  that  very 
large  numbers  came  to  him,  and  he  was  generally 
accepted  as  a  prophet ;  and  of  the  lower  classes 
many  accepted  his  teaching  (Lk  T*"),  though  the 
upper  classes  refused  to  accept  his  baptism,  and  some 
said  of  him,  as  of  our  Lord,  Sai/iipiov  ex"  (Mt  11"). 
Besides  the  efi'ect  of  his  work  and  teaching  on  the 
people  at  large,  we  read  also  of  fadrfrai  who  f.asted 
(Mk  2'*  etc.),  who  attended  him  in  prison  (Mt  11' 
14''),  and  to  whom  he  taught  special  forms  of 
prayer  (Lk  5"  11'),  some  of  whom  left  him  to 
follow  (ihrist  (Jn  1").  Their  number  is  given  in 
Clem.  Horn.  ii.  23  as  thirty.  In  the  Acts  (18^  19=) 
we  hear  of  Christians  at  Ephesus  who  accepted 
John's  baptism.  Their  mention  shows  '  how  pro- 
foundly the  efi'ect  of  John's  preaching  was  felt  in 
districts  as  remote  as  proconsular  Asia,  even  after 
a  lapse  of  a  quarter  o!  a  centnrj- '  (Lightfoot, 
Culussians,  p.  402).  Later  on  (and  Lightfoot  finds 
a  trace  of  this  in  the  argument  of  St.  John's  Gospel) 
the  Hemerobaptists  connected  their  beliefs  and 
practices  with  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christians 
called  after  him,  the  Saba^ans  or  Mandaeans,  are 
still,  though  in  diminishing  numbers,  to  be  found 
in  the  marshy  districts  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  (see  Lightfoot,  I.e.,  and 
literature  quoted  by  him  p.  405  ;  and  also  Kenan, 
who  finds  evidence  of  Babylonian  ideas). 

iv.  John's  Relation  to  Chkist. — From  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  (chs.  1  and  2),  and  from  Mt 
3",  we  should  infer  that  John  knew  our  Lord,  and 
realized  the  nature  of  His  Person ;  but  the  words 
of  Jn  1"-^  'I  knew  him  not,'  imply  that  at  any 
rate  till  the  sign  was  given  at  our  Lord's  baptism 
John  did  not  recognize  Him  as  the  Messiah  ;  and 
this  view  is  taken  by  Strauss,  Godet,  and  Weiss. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Synoptic  narrative 
gives  .John's  teaching  before  the  baptism,  and  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  gives  the  special  fiaprvpia  which 
it  was  John's  function,  in  the  Divine  Providence 
(Jn  1'),  to  bear,  so  soon  as  he  realized  by  the  sign 
at  the  baptism  what  our  Lord's  real  personality 
was.  This  does  not  require  that  our  Lord's 
divinity  did  not  begin  till  His  baptism  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Cihost  there,  as  held  by  various 
Gnostic  and  Humanitarian  sects.*  To  the  time  of 
John's  baptism  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  assigned  that 
'  anointing '  vnth  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  4"  10**)  which 
was  His  consecration  to  His  ministry.  We  assume 
here  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  does  refer  to  the 
time  before  our  Lord's  baptism,  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  the  period  which  follows.  In  the  former 
his  references  to  our  Lord's  person  are  only  relative 
to  himself :  He  is  4  laxvplrrepot — He  is  the  master, 
while  John  is  the  servant  who  boars  (Mt!  c 
looses  (Mk,  Lk)  the  master's  sandals.  The  nn- 
willingness  to  baptize  our  Lord  (Mt  3")  does,  how- 
ever, require  that  John  hml  some  definite  grasp 
of  who  it  was  that  came  to  him.  John  speaks  of 
the  tcork  of  Him  for  whom  he  was  preparing 
as  consisting  in  a  baptism  '  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  lire.'    The  baptism  with  lire  must  refer 

"  Cf.  Conylwire,  Key  <tf  Truth,  pp.  ill,  xlll,  (or  the  trachinr  o( 
Orcfcory  th'e  lUumiaator.  eatx  'John  itave  priesthixxl.  and 
miction,  and  prophecy,  and  kmgvhlp  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  and 
Christ  gave  It  to  111*  apoatlta,  and  the  apostle*  to  the  clergy  o/ 
the  Chiirrh.* 
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either  to  the  fire  of  judgment  (as  Keiiii,  Xeander, 
Meyer,  etc.),  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  GoUet),  and 
its  ellect  is  eitlier  that  of  devouring  (Dt  4-')  or 
purifyinK  (Zee  13»,  Mai  3»  etc.).  In  the  Fourth 
liospi'l,  thnii<;h  we  probably  must  not  understand 
til''  twife  repeated  (Ju  1'^-  ""}  "who  \va«  before 
me'  as  a  statement  of  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  yet  the  language  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  speaks  of  Christ  as  '  the  Son  of  God  '  (1") 
and  the  '  Lamb  of  God  '  implies  a  much  higher  and 
more  definite  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ 
than  any  words  used  by  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Sjnoptic  Gospels,  and  is  best  explained  by  the 
vision  referred  to  in  these  Gospels,  which  would 
account  for  the  clearer  trrasp.  \Ve  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  Baptist  understood  coni])letely  the  term 
'  Lamb  of  God  '  which  he  apjilied  to  our  Lord,  but 
he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  some  thought  of 
Is  53.  In  the  other  pa-s.sage  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Christ  as  the  Bridegroom,  he  is  using  lan- 
guage hj  which  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  His 
peojile  IS  frequently  described  in  the  Of  (Is 
64°  Gl'°,  Hos  2").  It  is  an  interesting  jioint  of 
coincidence  between  the  Synoptic  narrative  and 
that  of  St.  John  that  our  Lord  uses  this  same 
expression  of  Himself  when  disciples  of  John  were 
present,  Mt  O"'-. 

To  complete  our  notice  of  John's  relation  to 
Christ,  it  IS  necessary  just  to  refer  to  the  message 
which  he  sent  to  our  Lord  from  the  pri.son  (Mt  11): 
we  can  hardly  believe,  after  the  terms  applied  by 
him  to  Christ  in  St.  John,  that  his  own  faitii 
wavered,  and  must  suppose  that  he  wished  some 
confirmation  of  Christ  s  Messiahship  to  be  given 
for  the  sake  of  his  disciples. 

Before  we  leave  this  heading  of  the  subject,  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  how  many  of  our  Lord's 
expressions  resemble  those  found  in  John  the 
Baptist's  mouth.  Besides  the  reference  to  the 
Bridegroom  just  mentioned,  we  find  a  connexion  in 
the  command  to  repent  with  which  our  Lord  begins 
His  miiiistrv,  in  the  language  alunu  the  tree  and 
its  fruits  (.Mt  7"  12'''),  in  the  expression  ■yti'vijij.aTa 
iX'^i'Uf  (Mt  3'),  used  twice  by  our  Lord  iMt  12 -^ 
23"),  and  nowhere  else  except  by  John  the  Baptist. 
We  must  also  briefly  notice  here  the  testimony 
borne  by  our  Lord  to  John,  as  the  greatest  born  of 
women,  as  closing'  the  older  dispensation  of  the 
law  and  the  proiiliets,  and  yet  as  less  than  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  he  pre- 
ceded its  advent  (Mt  11"). 

It  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary 
to  follow  the  many  references  connected  with  the 
name  of  John  the  Baptist  in  art,  in  liturgical  use, 
in  the  dedication  of  churches,  etc.  etc. — for  these 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  articles  'John  the  Baptist' 
and  '  Baptisteries,'  to  the  index  of  Nilles'  Kalen- 
darium  Utriusque  Ecrlesia:,  to  Paciandi,  Antiqui- 
tales  ChristianiE,  vol.  iii.  ('De  cultu  J.  Baptists;') 
Romae,  1755,  and  to  various  books  on  sacred 
art,  etc.,  such  as  those  of  Kraus,  Detzel,  and 
Wessely,  or  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art. 

LmtRATTRK. — Besides  the  books  Juat  mentioned,  and  the 
Miiimeiitaries  on  the  Gospel  narratives,  the  following;  will  be 
Jound  useful  :—Hort,  Juaai^tic  ChrUtianity,  p.  22  ff.;  Light- 
foot,  Colossiam,  p.  400ff. ;  Sahatier,  article  in  Lichtenberger's 
Eixcyclopadie ;  Kenan,  Vir  dt  J^iwi  (index).  There  are  a 
number  o(  monographs  and  articles  on  John  the  Baptist,  in 
which  thej)ointa  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  are  more 
minutely  investigated.  Such  are  U.  R.  Revuolils,  John  the 
Baptist  ;  Simpson,  The  Latt  of  the  Prophets ;  I!oissona.s,  De 
Cattitude  de  Jean  BaptUte ;  Bomemann,  Die  Taufe  Christi 
duTch  Johannei ;  Breuil,  Du  cxiUt  de  S.  Jean  Baplitte  ■  Chenot, 
Jean  te  Baptiite  ;  Geu.\,  Jean  Baptiste  ;  Haupt,  Johanna  der 
Tail/er ;  Kohler,  Johannra  der  Taiifer ;  articles  by  Loisy  in 
Pvme  de  Chvstoire  et  d<  litt^ature  religieMges,  iii.  1,  3. 

Ll.  J.  M.  Bebb. 
JOHN  MARK.— See  Mark. 


JOHN  THE   APOSTLE  (Life  and  Theologt 

OF).— 

L  Tnn  Lir*. 

(a)  The  Gospel  narrative*. 

(b)  nther  NT  rcferc'ncvs. 

(c)  Traditions  o(  the  Early  Church. 

(d)  The  tniditioD  of  St.  John's  residenoa  at  Ephcsut 

examined. 
IL  Thi  Theoloov. 

A.  The  Ootpel  and.  Spittles  of  St.  Johti. 

(1)  The    '  signs  '    and    the    *  witness  *   of    the 

Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  and  llis  unique  relation  to  the 
Father. 

(2)  The  irortf  of  Ood — creative  and  revealing 

(unctions. 

(3)  Importance  attached  In  the  Epistles  to  a 

true  view  of  the  Person  of  Clirist. 
(4^  Theolog>'  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

(6)  Scheme  of  salvation — meaning  of  the  terms 

'  world,'  •  flesh,'  '  eternal  life ' — salvation 
through  Christ,  Implying  (a)  on  llis  part 
the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Himself,  (b)  on 
man's  part  («)  a  beinjj  bom  again ;  (3) 
the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Son  j  (>-)  the 
sustaining  of  the  new  liXe  by  participation 
in  the  tife  of  Chrut. 
(8)  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church. 

(7)  The  three  great  statements — '  God  is  Spirit,' 

'God  is  Light,'  'God  is  Love.' 

B.  Tht  Apocatvptie. 

(a)  The  Doctrine  of  God  — («)  Eternity;  C3) 
tJnivcrsal  Sovereignty ;  iy)  EelatiOD  of 
Father  and  Son. 

(&)  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit. 

(c)  Doctrine  of  Sin  and  Judgment,  and  of 
Salvation  and  the  Church. 

I.  The  Life  of  St.  John.— The  fragmentary 
character  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Christian  Church  has  deprived  us  of 
any  very  full  or  certain  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
the  apostles.  And  it  has  happened,  in  the  case 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  conspicuously,  that  the 
discussion  of  the  traditions  of  their  later  history 
has  been  involved  in  controversy.  It  will  tend  to 
clearness  if  the  ordinary  traditional  account  of  St. 
John's  life  is  first  set  out,  and  then  the  range  of 
the  controversy  indicated. 

(a)  There  are  but  few  scenes  in  the  Gospel  story 
in  which  .St.  John  takes  a  prominent  place ;  but 
enough  is  said  to  produce  a  strong  impression  of  the 
apostle's  character.  He  appears  first,  according 
to  a  very  natural  inference,  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name.  Two  disciples 
of  the  Baptist,  hearing  the  witness  borne  by  their 
master  to  Jesus,  follow  the  new  Prophet.  One  is 
named  by  the  author— it  was  Andrew,  the  brother 
of  Simon  Peter  (Jn  1").  The  other  is  not  named, 
but  it  has  seemed  obvioue  to  infer  that  it  was  St. 
John.  His  call  to  be  an  apostle  is  told  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  by  St.  Luke,  with  the  greatest 
fulness  of  detail  (Lk  5"-",  Mt  42i'  ^,  Mk  l'"-  »>).  It 
is  from  this  source  we  learn  that  he  was  son  of 
Zebedee  (for  John's  possible  relationship  to  Jesus 
see  art.  Salome),  and  that  he  and  his  father  were 
fishermen  and  Galila?ans.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  the  presence  of  hired  servants  in  the  ship 
(Mk  l'-*)  with  Zebedee  implies  a  position  of  some 
degree  of  wealth.  During  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  St.  John  appears  only  rarely  in  a  position 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  apostles.  He  is 
clearly  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  group  of 
our  Lord's  followers.  He,  with  Peter  and  .lames, 
is  admitted  to  witness  the  raising  of  Jairus' 
daughter  (Mk  5",  Lk  8");  the  same  three  are 
chosen  to  be  present  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17', 
Mk  9'^  Lk  9^*),  and  are  nearest  to  the  Lord  at  the 
agony  in  Gethsemane  (Mk  14®  and  parallels). 
Once  these  three,  with  Andrew,  are  described  as 
inquiring  when  our  Lord's  last  prophecies  would 
receive  fulfilment  (Mk  13').  Besides  these  instances, 
the  two  brothers,  James  and  John,  ap[iear  (Lk  ft°') 
independently,  as  wishing  to  call  down  tire  on  the 
Samaritan  village  that  refused  them  shelter ;  and 
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are  brouf,'Iit  to  the  Lord  by  their  motlier  with  a 
request  lor  a  spucial  phite  of  dignity  in  the 
kinKdom  (Mk  10^).  John  is  once  connected  with 
St.  Peter  alone  ;  according  to  St.  Luke,  these  two 
apostles  were  sent  to  i)rei)are  the  passover  (Lk  22'). 
Once  John  Ls  descrilied  as  acting  alone ;  it  is  ho 
who  asks  our  Lord  what  is  to  lie  done  with  the 
man  whom  they  had  found  casting'  out  devils  in 
Jesus'  name  (Mk  9'«,  Lk  9*").  These  notices, 
though  scattered  and  fragmentary,  definitely 
suggest  a.  particular  character  —  tlie  character 
indicated  by  the  name  given  to  Jolin  and  his 
brother  by  uiir  Lord  :  lionnerrjes  (wh.  see),  '  sons  of 
thunder'  (Mk  ;!").  They  were  liery  in  their  zeal 
and  severe  in  temperament ;  yet,  for  all  this,  they 
were  among  the  closest  of  our  Lord's  chosen  banu. 
Though  He  rebukes  their  vehemence.  He  sees  in 
them  a  character  such  as  an  apostle  needs. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  that 
the  name  of  John,  son  of  Zehedce,  is  never  once 
named.  Hut  there  are  in  llie  account  of  the  Piussion 
and  llesurrection  certain  references  to  an  unnamed 
apostle  wliom  universal  tradition  has  identified 
with  St.  Jolin.  At  tlie  Last  Supper  we  read  of  a 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  was  reclining  at 
the  table  in  a  place  of  special  nearness  to  our 
Ixjrd.  It  seems  from  the  language  used  (ch.  13) 
that  the  three,  our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  and  this  un- 
named apostle,  occupied  one  triclinium.  Tliey 
rtclined,  according  to  custom,  on  the  left  side, 
obliquely  across  the  couch.  Our  Lord  was  in  the 
centre,  St.  Peter  in  the  place  second  in  dignity  to 
this,  parallel  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Lord 
and  behind  Him  ;  St.  John  in  the  tliird  place, 
parallel  also  but  before  Him.  When  the  prophecy 
of  the  l>etrayal  is  made,  St.  Peter  from  behind 
beckons  to  St.  John  in  front  to  ask  who  it  i.s.  St. 
John,  leaning  back  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  as  he 
lay  (\?>^  dfaTTfffujc  iKf'ivos  oOtus  itrl  t6  arrjOos  Tou 
'lri<Tov),  asks  the  question  and  receives  the  (probably 
whispered)  communication.  This  same  apostle  is 
apparently  he  who  was  known  to  the  high  priest 
(18"),  and  used  liis  ac<|uaintance  to  admit  St.  Peter 
to  the  court  of  tlie  high  priest.  The  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  there 
receives  the  conmiission  to  take  care  of  the  Virgin- 
mother  after  the  Lord's  death  (19-').  He  is  again 
in  close  connexion  with  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  the 
re.surreclioM.  The  news  is  brought  to  Sijnon  Peter 
and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (20-),  and  the 
two  together  make  a  visit  to  the  tomb.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  all,  for  the  only  time  in  this  Gospel  '  the 
sons  of  Zebedee'  are  mentioned  (2F),  and  in  the 
scene  which  follows,  St.  Peter  and  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  are  the  prominent  agents.  It 
is  the  latter  who  is  first  to  recognize  the  Lord.  The 
chapter  is  indeed  inserted  in  order  to  correct  an 
impression  that  this  disciple  is  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  without  dying.  And  then,  in  words 
which  are  closely  parallel  to  the  claim  (19"')  to 
have  been  eye-witness  of  the  scene  upon  the  cross, 
it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved  is  he  that  testitieth  these  things  and 
tliat  wrote  the.se  things  (21^). 

(6)  In  the  Acts,  St.  Jolin  appears  in  two  im- 
pel taut  scenes  in  company  with  St.  Peter  ;  the 
connexion  of  these  two  apostles  (noted  in  Lk  22" 
and  closfly  in  ngroement  with  tlie  Konrth  Gospel, 
if  the  lii'loveii  disciple  is  iiubed  St.  John  i  is  cur- 
ried out  ill  these  chii])ti>rM  of  tliu  .Vets.  These  are 
the  two  who  heal  the  lame  man  at  the  Heautiful 
Gate  of  the  temple,  and  are  brought  before  the 
Sanhedrin  (Ac  ;i.4l.  These,  ai;ain,  are  the  two  who 
go  down  to  Samaria  to  bestow  the  ijift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  those  whom  I'hilip  had  ci>nvcrted  and 
baptized  (S").  Once  more  tlie  name  of  John  is 
mentioned,  again  in  connexion  with  St  Peter,  ns 
having   been  seen  at  Jerusalem   by  St    Paul  when 


he  went  up  by  revelation  (Gal  2')  and  saw  those 
who  seemed  to  be  pillars  (Gal  2').  After  this, 
except  in  the  Revelation,  the  name  of  John  dis- 
appears from  the  New  Testament. 

(c)  When  we  pass  beyond  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of  somewhat  frag- 
mentary tradition.  We  learn  that  at  some  period 
undefined  St.  John  left  Jerusalem  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ephesus.  Of  the  intervening  perio<l 
between  the  departure  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
residence  at  Ephesus  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
TertuUian  (</<;  Prwsc.  II<cr.  3G)  allirnis  that  St.  John 
came  to  Home,  and  was  there  by  way  of  sulluring 
martyrdom.  He  was  placed  in  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil,  but  was  miraculously  preserved  from 
death.  No  date  is  fixed  for  this  by  TertuUian, 
but  St.  John  is  saiil  to  luave  been  banished  after 
his  escape  to  an  island  ('relegatur  ad  insulam '). 
Eusebius,  however,  definitely  connects  this  banish- 
ment with  the  persecution  of  Uomitian  (HE  III. 
xviii.),  and  quotes  in  support  of  his  view  the 
statement  of  Irenajus  that  St.  John  saw  the 
Revelation  irpis  ti}  WXci  rijs  LojicTiavoii  opx'/js  (Iren. 
adv.  Hier.  V.  xxx.  3).  Eusebius  then  affirms  (on 
the  basis  of  A  rdv  irap*  7)^Xv  dpxal(j}v  Xi/yos,  HE  III. 
XX.)  th.at,  on  the  accession  of  Nerva,  St.  John 
removed  from  Patmos  to  Ephesus.  Here  he 
organized  the  Churches  in  Asia,  and  survived  till 
the  time  of  Trajan  (Eus.  HE  in.  xxiii.,  quoting 
Iren.  adv.  lUer.  II.  xxii.  5,  III.  iii.  4). 

It  is  to  this  period  that  most  of  the  remaining 
anecdotes  of  St.  John  are  assigned.  Polycrates, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  a  letter  to  Victor  of  Rome, 
s.ays  that  John  was  [iriest  here,  and  wore  tl.e 
ir^aXof  or  high-priestly  headdress  ;  that  he  died, 
and  was  buried  there  (Eus.  V.  xxiv.).  On  the 
authority  of  ApoUonius,  St.  John  is  said  to  have 
raised  a  man  from  the  dead  at  Ephesus  (Eus. 
V.  xviii.).  It  was  in  illustration  of  his  exerci.se 
of  the  epLscopal  office  with  characteristic  love  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  the  story  of  his  journey 
into  the  forest  to  reclaim  a  convert  who  had  fallen 
into  bad  ways  and  joined  a  band  of  robbers  (Clem. 
Alex.  Quis  Div.  Salv.  ch.  42).  While  at  Ephesus  he 
combats  fiercely  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus,  refusing 
even  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with  the  heretic 
(Iren.  adv.  Htcr.  III.  iii.  4),  and  being  persuaded 
to  write  his  Gosjiel,  specially  to  contute  such 
heretics  as  tliis  (ib.  III.  xi.).  The  Muratorian 
Fragment  contains  a  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  somewhat  akin  to  this.  It  describes  a 
discussion  in  which  Andrew  took  part,  in  which 
St.  John  was  pressed  to  write  down  his  teaching 
about  our  Lord.  After  deliberation,  and  a  special 
intimation  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  acts  upon  the 
advice.  There  are  twostoriesof  hise.vtremeuld  age 
preserved,  the  one  by  Ciussian,  the  other  by  Jerome. 
Cassian  tells  how  he  used  to  play  with  a  tjinie  par- 
tridge, and  when  censured  for  such  frivolity  used 
the  phraae,  '  the  bow  cannot  be  always  bent  [Cull. 
xxiv.  21).  And  Jerome  describes  him  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  be  carried  into  church,  and  was 
too  old  to  speak  for  any  length  of  time  ;  he  used 
then,  in  ad<lressing  the  Church,  to  use  simply  the 
old  commandment,  '  Little  children,  love  one 
another.'  His  di.sciple.s,  weary  of  the  continual 
repetition,  asked  why  he  always  said  this :  his 
answer  was,  'Quia  pripceptum  Domini  est,  et,  si 
solum  fiat,  sntficit'  (Jer.  Comm.  in  Gal.  vi.  10). 
The  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  did  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  legend  that  the  apostle  was  not  really 
dead,  but  only  asleep.  And  it  was  confidently 
allirnied  that  the  ground  where  he  lay  rose  anil 
fell  with  his  breathing,  and  that  the  dust  was 
moved  by  his  breath.  St.  Augustine  mentions  tliia 
(Tract .  in  Juh.  cxxiv.  2),  but  docs  not  altogether 
accejit  it  (' Viderint  .  .  .  qui  locum  sciunt,  utruni 
hoc   ibi   facial  vel   patiatur  terra,  quod   dicitur  i 
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quia  et  revenL  Don  a  levibos  hominibus  id  audi- 
vimus '  *). 

These  are  the  fraCTnentary  materials  out  of  which 
is  built  the  idea  of  the  beloved  ai)ostle  prevalent 
throughout  the  Church.  They  form  a  consistent 
picture,  of  a  character  that  is  vehement  and 
tenacious,  but  has  been  moulded  in  its  later  days 
by  the  spirit  of  love.  The  story  of  the  journey 
after  the  robber  is  quite  consistent  with  that  of 
the  refusal  to  be  under  the  siiiiie  roof  with 
Cerinlhus  the  heretic.  And  both  are  iiarallel 
to  scenes  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ascribed  to  St. 
John. 

{d)  The  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  whole  question  of  St.  John's  sojourn  at  Ephesus 
do  not  arise  from  any  inconsistency  in  the  story 
itself,  but  from  consid.eratioDs  of  a  ditl'erent  order 
altogether.  They  are  part  of  the  whole  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  St. 
John.  If  the  authorities  upon  which  the  Epliesian 
tradition  depends  are  accepted  as  trustworthy,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  explain  wliy  and  how  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  wliich  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  Eiihesian  tradition  can  be  set 
aside.  It  is  not  part  of  our  subject  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel, 
further  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  the 
evidence  for  the  tradition,  but  the  points  now  to 
be  raised  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  apart  from 
this  explanation.     See,  further,  next  article. 

The  real  point  at  issue  is  comparatively  small. 
Irenseus,  who  became  bishop  of  Lyons  in  South 
Gaul  after  the  persecution  of  A.D.  177,  writes  a 
letter  to  Floriiius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Rome  who  has  fallen  into  heresy.  A  fragment  of 
this  letter  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  (HE  v.  xx.). 
In  it  Irenoeus  appeals  to  Florinus  to  contrast  the 
doctrines  he  has  accepted  with  those  which  he 
once  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Polyearp,  who  himself 
claimed  to  be  the  pupil  of  the  Apostle  John.  Irenieus 
refers  to  a  former  time  when  he,  as  a  boy  (irah  (ri 
eiv),  saw  Florinus,  tlien  in  distinguished  position 
at  court  (Xo^tirpiis  TrparrovTa  in  Ty  ^aaAiKji  oi/Xj), 
with  Polyearp.  Now  Polyearp  was  martyred,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  (Mart.  Polyc.  §  8),  on  Feb. 
23,  155.t  Tims  he  must  have  been  born  (unless 
the  phrase  in  Mart.  Polyc.  refers  to  his  conversion 
and  not  his  birth)  in  A.D.  69.  If  St.  John  really 
lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  i.e.  till  about  A.D. 
100,  there  is  no  reason  why  Polyearp  should  not 
have  known  him. 

This  tradition  has  been  assailed  on  variona 
grounds.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no 
real  indication  of  Johaunine  influence  in  the 
writers  who  date  from  Ephesus  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  more  especially  that  Ignatius  when  %vriting 
to  the  Ephesians  in  the  year  115  makes  no  allusion 
to  St.  John's  presence  there,  though  lie  does  mention 
St.  Paul  (Ign.  Eph.  ch.  xii.),  and  shows  signs  of  tlie 
influence  of  the  letter  'to  the  Ephesians.'  This 
argument  is  used  by  Keim  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng. 
tr.  vol.  i.  p.  211  IT.),  but  its  value  is  greatly 
impaired  by  the  authority  of  subsequent  critics. 
The  researches  of  Paul  Ewald  (Das  Hauntproblem 
der  Evangelienfrage),  of  H.  Wendt  (Lchre  Jesu), 
and  especially  of  von  der  Goltz  ('Ignatius  von 
Antiochien,'  in  Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  xii.  3), 
tend  to  show  the  presence  in  the  region  required, 

•  The  tradition  which  has  bo  profoundly  influenced  art,  that 
8t.  John  drank  poison  without  being  affected  by  it,  occurs  in 
Isidore  ot  Seville,  De  ortu  et  obitu  Sanct</rum,  ch.  Ixxii. ;  and  in 
Acta  Johannu,  c.  9,  ed.  Bousset,  1898.  It  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the  .SoMvjuiet,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aupistine,  ch.  xxii.  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  failed  to  trace  the  ori;rin  of  the  tradition,  if  It  be  a 
tradition,  which  Browning  has  followed  in  A  Death  in  the  Deiert. 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  date :  an  alternative  is 
Feb.  22,  166.  See  Lightfoot,  Ignatius  and  Poli/carp,  i.  pp. 
826-722  ;  C.  n.  Turner,  '  On  the  day  and  year  of  St.  Polyoarp's 
Martyrdom,"  In  Sludia  JlMica,  Oxford,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105-155 ;  and 
aajnack,  Chronologie,  Bd.  i.  pp.  834-350,  and  reff. 


and  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles  in  particular,  of  that 
tj'peof  teaching  which  is  associated  with  St.  John's 
name.  This  line  of  argument  may  therefore  b« 
left  out  of  account. 

Another  and  much  more  impressive  method  ol 
criticism  is  that  pursued  by  Harnack  in  his 
Chronologie  der  Altchri-stlic/ien  Literalur  bis 
Etisebius,  Bd.  i.  pp.  320-340,  056-680.  It  will 
have  been  noticed  already  that  the  hinge  of  the 
whole  case  is  the  relation  of  Irenieus  and  Polyearp. 
If  it  seemed  likdj'  that  this  relation  was  less  close 
than  is  generally  supposed,  no  doubt  the  evidence 
of  I'olycarp  to  the  presence  of  St.  John  in  Epliesus 
might  be  seriously  weakened.  This  is  the  central 
point  of  Hamack's  argument.  He  lays  emphasis 
on  the  youth  of  Irena?us  (Trats  In  (J>),  and  the  casual 
character  of  his  relation  with  Polyearp.  There  is 
no  evidence,  he  maintains,  that  Irenajus  was  in  any 
strict  sense  a  pui)il  of  Polyearp  ;  he  merely  heard 
him  preach,  like  any  other  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  he 
confused  the  Apostle  John  with  the  John  quoted 
by  Polyearp,  this  other  John  being  really  the  Pres- 
byter John — a  person  whose  existence  is  affirmed 
by  Papias.  To  this  Presbyter  Jolin,  Harnack 
assigns  the  Fourth  Gosjjel.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conviction  that  Harnack  is  greatly  minimizing 
the  significance  of  the  passage  from  t^e  letter  of 
Irenceus  to  Florinus.  It  is  true  that  we  <lo  not 
know  exactly  the  age  of  Irennaus  at  the  beginning 
of  his  episcopate,  and  that  the  year  of  his  birth 
cannot  be  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is 
true  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  date  of  the 
scene  in  tj  Kdra  'A<rl(f  to  which  Irenteus  refers.  It 
is  true  that  Trais  (ti  Hii/  suggests  that  Irena;u8  refers 
to  a  time  when  he  was  from  12-17  or  18  years  old.* 
But  (1)  the  tone  of  the  letter,  especially  the  refer- 
ence to  the  psychology  of  memory,  seems  to  imply 
an  advanced  age  ;  it  is  usually  between  60  and  70 
or  later  that  the  memory  begins  to  fail  for  more 
recent  events ;  and  (2)  Harnack  greatly  under- 
rates the  fulness  of  the  knowledge  which  Irenaeus 
claims.  If  it  be  true  that  the  words  do  not  imply 
any  direct  and  personal  relation  with  Polyearp, 
they  do  seem  to  imply  a  careftil  and  continuous 
observation  of  Polycarp's  habits  both  in  act  and 
word,  t  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  words 
would  convey  an  account  of  a  continued  and  care- 
fully treasured  experience,  if  these  do  not.  And 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an  experience  such  as 
b  described  should  have  passed,  and  yet  that 
Iren.-eus,  with  all  his  keenness  of  observation, 
should  have  failed  to  discover  whether  Polyearp 
was  talking  of  John  the  Apostle  or  not.  Again, 
the  Twelve  were  a  perfectly  recognizable  and  dis- 
tinct body  from  a  very  early  time  in  the  Church, 
and  Polycarp's  discourses  must  have  been  more 
than  usually  confused  if  Ihey  left  his  intelligent 
hearers  uncertain  on  a  fundamental  point  such  as 
this.  It  is  an  even  more  extravagant  hypothesis 
that  Polyearp  himself  was  confused.  People  ■vvill 
always  estimate  such  a  question  as  this  somewhat 
ditt'erently,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  claim 
that  the  significance  of  Irenaeus'  words  is  certain 
beyond  all  possibility  of  discussion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  interpretation  here  given  seems  the  most 

*  Though  Lightfoot,  Ign.  and  Polyc.^  vol.  I.  p.  432,  quotes 
passajj'es  showing  the  extreme  looseness  with  which  such  words 
as  vebif  were  used. 

jx  Totiitit  fjLa.iir,ffut  rvto-C^evrcu  rii  ^^Ln'^  ivoZtrau  a.i/rji  aim  f*t 
iivetffSat  k'tiT,  x«ii  Tit  rim  sf  Z  xeidt^c/Altai  3jfXc>-ire  i  f*a»afii§i 
llokCxttfitret,  Kxt  ritf  xpethnui  aijTtfo  Kv.\  rtt(  Cniout  luLt  rot  X"/"^' 
XT^px  rov  Jioy  xai  rxt  rcu  roiu^rac  CiitLt  xol'i  rcct  itct^t^iif  tL(  irttttr* 
Tpoi  ri  r^^Oor  *«J  Tr*  f^rit  'lauitvteu  rutxta^rpa^y,*  ur  o-rKyyAXt  tuH 
ry,t  fMrit  r-2t/  XdiTu*  T&i,  ia/pstxirat*  rot  Kvpiot  xxi  a>;  ttxtuty;f.ootiui  rovt 
Xcyout  otirMV  juti  wipi  rou  JCupiou  ritet  %*  «  Toop'  ixfitttt  uKlxou,  Ma>l 
wipi  TMt  iuvxiuon  etvToij  XMi  wlp'i  rr,c  iiiotffXMXictt  if  ^OLOot  rut 
OL'^ro^rSt  r^f  t,oni<  rov  Xoyov  rotpuXfifo/!  o  lloXuxapirof  aTr,yyf\X. 
roLtrtt  rufjL^tao  rooit  yptc^etie. 
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natural,  and  it  would  require  very  considerable 
positive  evidence  to  overthrow  it. 

Such  evidence  is  not  forthcoming.  The  two 
fragments  which  bear  on  the  question  are  less 
convincing  than  the  passage  from  Irenreus,  but 
their  natural  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  Irenaeus.  Polvcrates,  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  writing  to  Victor  of  Kome  about  A.D. 
180,  mentions  various  distinguished  persons  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Cliurch  who  are  buried 
in  Asia  Minor.  Amongst  these  he  names  the 
Apostle  Pliilip,  John  the  Apostle,  and  Polycarp. 
He  is  a  person  of  importance,  a  bishop  liiiuseff, 
belonging  to  a  family  which  has  given  7  bishops 
to  the  church,  and  he  describes  himself  (probably) 
as  65  years  old  {i^'^KOvra  tt^vtc  fr-rj  yeyovujs  iv  Kvpiifj). 
This  would  bring  his  birth  to  the  year  A.D.  115. 
He  describes  the  work  of  the  apostle  at  Ephesus 
in  the  words  iy^urtdi)  Upcirt  t6  n^aXov  TreipoptjKujt. 
If  the  evidence  of  Irena-'us  is  invalid,  doubtless  the 
probability  is  increased  tliat  Polyerates  hjus  made 
a  similar  confusion,  and  has  mistaken  John  tlie 
Presbyter  for  John  the  Apostle.  If,  however, 
Irenanis  may  be  trusted  in  his  account  of  Poly- 
carps  teaching,  then  Polyerates  becomes  an  in- 
de[iendent  witness  to  the  state  of  things  described 
by  Polycarp,  and  a  witness  of  some  importance. 
He  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of  tliis  tradition 
in  the  ecclesiastical  circles  at  Ephesus,  and  he  had 
probably  extremely  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  these  were.* 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Papias.  It  is  to  a  fragment 
of  this  author  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  Presbyter  John.  In  a  passage 
from  the  Prologue  to  his  lost  work,  Expositions  of 
tlic  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  which  Euscbius  quotes 
(JIE  III.  xxxi.\.),  Papias  explains  his  method. 
He  has  not  paid  attention  to  those  who  have  much 
to  SJiy  (rois  ri.  TroWd  Xiyoi^aiv),  but  to  those  who 
teach  the  truth.  He  has  collected  and  examined 
the  sayings  of  those  who  followed  the  elders  (ef  jtou 
A'tti  7caipaKo\ovOy}Kii3^  ris  rots  Trpfu-^vT^pots) :  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  'what  Andrew,  or  Peter  said,  or 
what  Philip,  or  Thomas  or  James  ;  or  what  John 
or  Matthew  or  any  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord : 
and  what  Aristion  anil  the  Presbyter  John  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord  say.'  Papias  is  not  so  good 
a  witness  as  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  liim 
as  aixiKpbs  Tin  ►oCi',  and  he  certainly  seems  to  have 
made  statements  on  the  authority  of  John  and  the 
elders  which  are  in  themselves  ridiculous,  and  can 
never  have  come  from  any  one  who  knew  the 
Lord.  The  passage  mentioned  above  does  not 
]jrove  that  Papias  was  a  disci^de  of  the  Apostle 
John  ;  and  Papia.s  shows  liimsell  capable  of  serious 
confusion  in  re^'ard  to  St.  John's  doctrine.  But,  in 
the  light  of  the  passage  in  tlie  letter  to  Florinus, 
Papias'  statement  that  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
in  Asia  Minor  what  John  and  other  apostles  had 

*  The  aiithorit}*  of  Polycratea  has  been  assailed  on  another 
flfrouiul.  It  is  satfl  that,  when  ho  speaks  of  Philip  ttie  Apostle  as 
bciii^  at  Hierapolis,  he  tias  confused  him  with  Ftiilip  the  Kvan- 
^clist ;  hence  that  ho  mijrht  easily  have  confused  John  the 
Apostle  with  John  the  Presbyter.  The  question  turns  on  the  allu- 
^Mii  tx  I'lnlip  -  ilaiik'hlcrB.  l.iik.- t  ,\.- "Jl".  'J  -ny«  tlftlnitoly  that 
Philip  [hf  HviinKi'iif't.  'one  of  the  seven,"  huil  four  daiiBhters 
nmp0t*t4  xfecnn^f-^reu.  Polyerates  atlirnis  that  Philip  the  .\postle 
had  three  daughters,  two  of  wtiuni  jjrew  old  !ui  viru'ins,  and 
the  other  i>  eiy>M  thuu^ti  iT«>jTii^raiuitr.  dic<l  and  was  Ijuricd  at 
EphcNviB.  CK-in.  .Mex.  (iCus.  //K  iii,  30)  quotes  Philip  as  one  of 
the  a|>oatles  who  did  not  fortiid  marriage,  as  he  rat  Ovyttrifixt 
Mti^rit  i£<owxi>.  Papias  (KuM.  Hi!  111.  xwix.)  speaks  of  Philip 
the  Apostle  anionic  hisauthorilies.  The  Iiialo<jue  bfUC'-i'n  Caitu 
and  t'roftut  (KuM.  II H  iii.  al)  represi'Uls  Philip  Evnnt;.  with 
four  <laui:ht*rs— as  having  livcil  at  lliera|>oli8.  The  authority  of 
the  DiaJiojtu  is  by  some  adiluced  to  jirove  the  confusion  in 
Polyerates"  letter.  This  seems  unnecessary.  The  DiaUfjue  is 
later  in  time,  and  remote  in  its  origin  (Italy  as  a^cainst  Kphesus), 
and  is  manifestly  under  the  inlluence  of  the  Acts.  The  state- 
ment of  Polyerates  is  precise,  and  tint  identical  with  that  in  the 
Acts,  We  know  there  were  two  Philips,  and  It  is  not  impossible 
that  one  had  three  daii^htcn,  and  the  other  (our.  Cf.  Li^ht- 
foot,  Colottiant,  pp.  46,  40. 


taught,  may  at  least  stand  as  an  additional  ground 
for  believing  that  St.  John  had  dwelt  at  Ephesus. 

We  are,  fortunately,  not  concerned  with  tha 
further  and  more  complicated  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  only  with 
the  residence  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus.  The  evidence 
alleged  is  fragmentary.  Even  with  the  addition  of 
the  Muratorian  Fragment,  which  conlirms  what  haa 
been  already  produced,  it  is  less  than  we  could  wish. 
But  in  a  case  like  this  the  important  point  is  not 
so  much  the  extent  as  the  character  of  the  evidence 
that  is  to  hand.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  all 
the  three  authors  we  have  named  are  men  who 
would  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
about  this  matter.  We  nave  only  fragments  of 
their  works,  but  they  were  not  fragmentary.  They 
cover  a  century  between  them  —  a  century  of 
vigorous  and  active  Christian  life;  and  they  all 
of  them  held  office  in  their  several  churches.  "  We 
have  not  pressed  the  evidence  of  the  Mnratorian 
Fragment,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  origin, 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  a  true  context  in 
which  to  place  it.  But  these  difficulties  do  not 
attacli  to  the  evidence  of  Irenoeus,  Polyerates,  and 
Papias.  Their  relation  to  the  age  in  wliich  they 
lived  c,in  be  denied  only  at  the  expen.'^e  of  the 
surrender  of  the  largest  portion  of  2n4  cent, 
history.* 

II.  The  Theoloov  of  St.  John. 

A.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles.— In  the  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  St.  John  there  is  more  of  a  com- 
plete and  reasoned  theology  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  other  NT  writers.  It  is  therefore  a 
comparatively  simple  task  to  indicate  the  lines  of 
the  author's  theological  thought.  It  must,  how- 
ever, always  be  remembered  that  in  the  Gospel  the 
theological  positions  are  placed  in  close  relation 
with  the  history.  So  that,  in  some  sense,  a 
historical  evolution  is  traceable  in  the  doctrine 
described.  The  prologue  to  tlie  Gospel  (!'■")  may 
be  regarded  as  summing  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
book  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  Epistles  are  of  the  nature  of  in- 
ferential doctrinal  affirmations.  It  seems  best, 
therefore,  to  describe  a-s  shortly  as  possible  the 
progress  in  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  history,  and 
then  to  discuss  the  conclusions  which  result. 

(1)  The  Gospel  professes  to  be  a  selection  of 
anecdotes,  out  of  a  large  number  not  recorded,  de- 
scribing the  sU/ns  which  Jesus  did  before  His 
disciples.  By  signs  are  meant  acts  which  convey 
a  certain  teaching,  indicate  a  particular  truth  or 
reality.  These  jiarticular  signs  are  recorded  in 
order  to  produce  a  particular  belief — 'that  ye  may 
believe  tJiat  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God"' 
(2U*'").  The  main  part  of  the  Gospel  describes 
the  growth  of  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
apostle.s,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  The  iiioile  in 
which  the  conviction  is  brought  home  to  tlio  minds 
of  Christ's  followers  is  ctilled  witness  (iiaprvpia), 
and  is  characterized  in  various  ways.  The  first 
stage  in  the  process  is  the  witness  of  Jolin   the 

•  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  Polyerates"  phrase 
iyit>.dti  iietli  ri  TirdcX*>  <ri;«^i:«A^.  1Iit.iX«i  is  the  wiinl  used  lor  the 
hiph-priestly  mitre  ;  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  it  by  St.  John 
must  have  tiieant  either  that  he  olaiiuetl  that  the  old'cvclusive 
liiL'h  prie.ithoixi  was  at  an  end,  or,  more  proliably,  that  hs 
asserted  its  fulfilment  in  the  Christian  priesthooi).  lielll 
('fVscVi.  dfr  Ilahlii  Jrtut  r.  X(uarfth,  p.  71)  a.sserts  that  llio 
phrase  means  that  St.  John  was  of  the  family  of  the  hi^h  priest, 
and  had  actually  performed  hitrh-priestlv  functions  in  Jerusalem, 
wearing  the  nu'tro  for  the  purpose,  "^his  interi>rotation  of  tha 
wonts  of  Polyerates  is  only  jfcart  of  a  complicated  theory  as  to 
theautlionshipof  the  Fourth  CiosncI  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  Put  it  should  be  olvierveil  (1)  that  this  is  not  the  natunu 
interpretation  of  the  [uusa^ ;  (2)  that  it  assumes  a  dei:ri-e  of 
ignorance  and  confusion  on  the  {tart  of  Polyerates  which  ia 
unjustitlalile,  St.  James  is  also  said  to  have  worn  the  nrjtJi*? 
(Kpiph.  liirr,  Ixxili.  c  14,  where  he  follows  the  lanirun^'e  of 
llcgesippo"  closely;  but  this  particular  stateiuent  is  absent 
from  the  {Msaa^e  of  HcKesippus  quoted  in  Kum.  UK  u.  uiiLX 
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Baptist.  He  first  denies  to  the  deputation  of 
priests  and  Levites  tliat  he  is  the  Christ,  ami  then 
points  definitely  to  Jesus  as  the  Lanil)  of  Goil,  the 
person  on  whom  the  Spirit  descended  and  ahode. 
In  consequence  of  the  repetition  of  this  witness  on 
the  following' day,  two  of  the  disciides  of  John — 
Andrew  and,  iirouably,  John  himself — are  detached 
from  the  Baptist  and  follow  Jesus.  The  result  of 
a  day's  colloquy  is  that  Andrew  announces  to  his 
brother  Simon,  We  have  found  the  Messiah.  In 
like  manner  Nathanael  is  attracted  by  the  .same 
promise,  tliou;;li  he  seems  to  have  had  a  stronger 
and  loftier  view  of  the  personality  of  the  Messiah 
than  we  usually  iind  (l").  The  newly- won  dis- 
ciples besin,  therefore,  with  a  conviction  th.at 
Jesus  is  Messiah.  The  '  siyn '  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
gives  them  new  thou<;ht8.  John  had  done  no 
sign  (10")i  but  in  this  scene  at  Cana  the  dis- 
ciples perceived  what  St.  John,  in  the  reflective 
language  of  his  latrr  life,  calls  the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  Clirist  (2").  This  phrase  seems  to 
mean  tlie  specially  Divine  powers  and  character- 
istics wliidi  the  l.onl  displayed  upon  earth;  and 
therefore  tlir  importance  of  the  passage  consists  in 
this,  that  St.  John  marks  the  occasion  when  the 
previous  belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  began 
to  be  aB'ectcd  by  a  deeper  notion  of  His  Divine 
nature.  Looking  back  upon  it  in  later  life,  he  sees 
that  at  that  nioiiient  the  thought  that  He  was 
Divine  was  dawning  in  them. 

This  event  at  Cana  is  also  described  (2")  as  the 
'  beginning  of  signs.'  It  is  the  opening  incident  of 
a  particular  line  of  witness — the  witness  of  the 
works  (cf.  5^  10**  15-^).  This  is  continued  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Passover,  and  produces  a  number  of 
adherents  (2^).  And  here,  again,  St.  John  notices 
an  impression  created  by  Jesus  iipon  His  apostles  : 
they  found  that  He  e.xercised  considerable  reserve 
in  His  treatment  of  those  who  professed  belief,  in 
virtue  of  an  insii;ht  into  them  whicli  He  pos- 
sessed.* .M'ter  tliis  we  pome  to  tlie  iicconnt  of  the 
Ministry  and  Preaching  of  our  Lord.  As  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  He  begins  by  jireachin"  (to 
N'icodemus)  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  He  <leclares  the  necessity  of  new  birth 
as  the  condition  of  entry.  It  is  after  the  record 
of  this  preaching  that  the  witness  of  John  is 
finally  completed  and  closed,  in  words  which  inip'y 
that  his  preparatory  mi.ssion  is  over  (S*").  It  is 
noticealjle  that  in  this  passage  Nicodemus  is 
attracted  to  the  new  prophet  i)y  signs  (3-),  and 
that  the  Lord,  when  lie  is  challenged  to  explain 
the  new  birth,  refers  to  the  witness  of  an  experi- 
ence already  growing  up  around  Him  (8  ofoa/ifi/ 
XaXoiVf ,  Kdl  d  iupaKaiuv  /iaprrvpov^eD,  3").  In  like 
manner  the  conversation  with  the  woman  at 
Sychar  leads  to  the  unequivocal  declaration  of 
Messiahship  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  (4^"),  and  an 
affirmation  of  the  greatest  importance  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  (4=^,  see  below,  p.  689).  The  im- 
pression created  by  these  two  scenes  on  the  minds 
of  the  apostles  is  not  marked  in  the  .same  way  as 
before  (2''  and  =3).  Hut  it  is  obvious  that  their  view 
of  His  character  is  changing  and  developing 
rapidly.  They  have  as  yet  no  precise  and  clear 
view  as  to  His  nature,  but  they  are  careful  as  to 
commenting  on,  or  asking  questions  about,  what 
He  does.  This  is  expressed  in  a  marked  way 
when  the  apostles  return  and  find  Him  talking 
with  a  woman.  They  are  surprised,  but  no  one 
said,  '  What  seekest  thou,  or  Why  talkest  thou 
with  her?'  (4").  So  a^ain,  when  He  says,  '  I  have 
meat  to  eat  which  ye  know  not,'  they  do  not  ask 
Him  what  He  means,  but  talk  among  themselves 

•The  phrase  used,  hk  ri  «•>«►  yj»^^«u*  warrxc,  does  not 
nccess.irily  imply  iupematural  knowledge ;  but  it  records  the 
•trouij  impression  which  the  Master's  way  of  dealing  with  men 
hftd  made  upon  His  disciples. 


(4**).  A  feeling  of  reserve  and  reverence  is  grow- 
ing up,  which  completely  prevents  all  curiona 
questions.  Their  conception  is  developing  as  their 
experience  widens. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  at  which  hostility, 
continually  increasing  in  fierceness,  is  caused  by 
the  acts  and  words  of  the  l>ord.  The  first  scene 
is  at  an  unnamed  feast  at  Jerusalem,  probably 
occurring  some  time  before  the  seconil  I'.as.sover  of 
our  Lord's  ministrj'.  The  controversy  arises  over 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  A  man  who  had  been 
cri|>pled  with  a  disea.se  for  3S  years  is  cured,  and 
told  by  our  Lord  to  take  up  the  bed  on  which  he 
is  lying,  and  carry  it  away.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  it  seems,  from 
the  expression  used  (5'"  raOra  iirolti  tv  ffa^^dnp), 
to  have  been  somewhat  typical  of  our  Lord's 
action.  In  answer  to  the  Jews,  the  Lord  develoiia 
at  length  the  relation  between  Himself  and  the 
Father ;  His  answer,  in  fact,  amounts  to  a  claim 
to  stand  in  the  same  supreme  position  as  the 
Father  in  regard  to  the  law  in  question.  'My 
Father  worketh  up  till  now,  and  I  work '  (5"). 

The  discourse  which  follows  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  our  present  purpose.  In  it  the  Lord, 
speaking  first  of  Himself  under  the  title  of  'the 
Son,'  athrms  the  absolute  and  indissoluble  unity  of 
the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Son 
certainly  has  derived  Being ;  but  the  Father  has 
given  Ilim  to  have  life  in  Himself  (5^) ;  in  what 
He  does  He  fulfils  the  Fathers  commission,  which 
includes  the  power  of  giving  life  even  to  the  dead, 
and  the  prerogative  of  judgment  (5'-'-  -■'■  ^-  ").  This 
unity  of^  action  is  based  on  love  (5°°),  and  carries 
with  it  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Son  to  honour 
co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Father  (5^).  It  is 
obvious  that  this  claim,  if  substantiated,  com- 
pletely meets  the  ch.arge  of  independent  and  .self- 
willecf  defiance  of  a  l.iw  imposed  b^'  the  Father. 
In  5*  the  Lord  identifies  Himself  with  the  Son, 
and  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  question  of  evidence. 
Here  He  uses  the  idea  characteristic  of  this  Gospel 
— witness.  This  teaching.  He  saj's,  is  not  a  bare 
assertion  of  His  own ;  He  has  evidence,  con- 
sentient witness  to  establish  it  (5^=),  besides  the 
inner  certainty  of  His  own  knowledge.  There  is 
first  the  witness  of  John  (5^"^)  temporary  and 
limited,  but  bearing  on  the  truth.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  witness  of  the  works,  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Fatlier's  commission  (5'").  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  witness  of  the  F'atlier  (o",  see  below, 
p.  686),  and,  lastly,  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  them  will  come  the  really  damning  c-liaiges 
against  the  Jews ;  they  have  disbelieved  the 
tcritings  of  Moses,  how  can  they  believe  Christ's 
ivords'i  (5'»- •"•■"). 

St.  John  does  not  chronicle  the  effect  of  this 
discourse,  either  upon  the  Jews  or  upon  the 
apostles,  important  as  it  obviously  is.  The  next 
scene  does  lead  to  a  decisive  and  significant  result. 
Here,  again,  it  is  important  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  scene  took  place.  It 
occurred  immediately  after  the  miracle  of  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  "Thou-sand.  The  persons  thus 
fed  seem  to  have  been  a  body  of  Galila?an  pilgrims 
going  up  to,  or  returning  from,  the  Passover  (cf. 
6'').  The  result  of  the  miracle  is  th.it  the  pilgrims 
conceive  the  i)lan  of  seizing  Jesus  and  making 
Him  a  king ;  that  is,  they  see  in  Him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  very  uninstructed  Messianic  hopes. 
The  following  day  the  fact  emerges  in  a  dialogue 
with  the  Lord  that  they  have  compared  His  act  w  ith 
that  of  Moses,  who  fed  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  their  allegiance  will  depend  on 
Christ's  rivalling  this  (6^').  I<"rom  this  point  the 
discourse  takes  its  start.  With  increasing  clear- 
ness our  Lord  points  to  Himself  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  acted  prophecy  of  Moses.     The  Jews  (who 
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appear  at  v.")  protest  against  the  claim  implied  in 
tins ;  but  this  protest  only  leads  the  Lord  to  the 
still  more  startling  assertions,  that  life  in  any  true 
sense  depends  upon  connexion  with  Himself,  and 
that  this  connexion  is  established  by  eating  His 
Flesh  and  drinking  His  Blood.  And  He  ends  by 
definitely  connecting  this  with  the  tj'pe  of  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness  (G",  cf.  6'").  The  result 
of  this  discourse  was  to  separate  the  Twelve 
sharply  from  other  followers:  these  are  puzzled, 
and  walk  no  more  with  Him  ;  the  apostles,  by  the 
mouth  of  St.  Peter,  confess  Him  as  the  Holy  One 
of  Clod  (G""). 

After  this  scene,  the  development  of  the  hostility 
is  comparatively  rapid  ;  there  are  practically  only 
three  more  occasions  described.  The  first  occurs 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  his  account  of 
this  feast  St.  John  has  shown  us  a  perfect  turmoil 
of  conflicting  ideas  and  surmises  as  to  the  new 
prophet,  witli  a  background  of  firm  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  class  among  the  Jews. 
With  the  various  problems  and  difficulties  which 
were  raised  by  tlie  various  parties,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  the  decisive  utterance  from  which 
the  discourse  or  dialogue  follows  is  the  phrase,  '  I 
am  the  Light  of  the  world '  (8'-').  The  subsequent 
passage  is  of  great  diiliculty.  Kmphasis  is  laid 
again  upon  the  witness  of  the  Father  (8"- ")  and 
the  coincidence  of  the  works  with  the  will  and 
commission  of  the  Father  (8^-  ^) ;  and  the  result 
was  that  many  believed  on  Him  (8**).  But  an 
attempt  made  uy  the  Lord  to  olVer  true  freedom  to 
those  who  had  believed  Him,  rouses  their  national 
feelings,  so  that  when  Chri.st,  after  an  agitated 
argument,  makes  a  claim  which  they  understand 
as  coequality  with  God,  they  take  up  stones  to 
cAst  at  Him  as  a  blasphemer.*  In  the  second  of 
the  scenes  in  question,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication 
(reading  {yhero  Ttyre  in  10'--),  a  similar  discussion  is 
piesented  to  us  arising  out  of  a  miracle  performed 
upon  a  Sabbath-day,  and  involving  by  its  method 
a  ureach  of  the  law.  The  Jews  deUnitely  challenge 
Jesus  with  the  question  of  His  nature  (10^).  He 
refuses  to  answer  directly,  but  refers  again  to  tlie 
works  ( 1(P)  and  to  the  Fathers  will,  ending  with 
the  strongest  assertion  yet  made  of  His  union 
with  the  lather,  ^i  xai  A  jrarrjp  Iv  iaiitv  (10*).  In 
consequence  of  this  He  has  to  withdraw  from 
Jerusalem  ;  but  St.  John  notes  that  many  believed, 
seeing  how  He  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the 
Baptist  (lO"-").  The  last  scene  is  that  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  immediate  consequence-s. 
A  miracle  such  as  this  could  not  have  failed  to 
produce  an  effect ;  and  St.  John  notes  that  it  is 
the  decisive  event  which  leads  the  authorities  to 
determine  on  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  produces  the 
enthusiasm  among  the  crowds  which  is  expressed 
in  the  Triumphal  Entry  (cf.  11"-  «  12"-'»).  At  the 
end  of  ch.  12  St.  John  solemnly  sums  up  the  result 
of  the  mission  of  Christ ;  the  evidence  of  signs 
had  largely  failed  (12") ;  there  were  many  even  of 
the  rulers  who  really  believed,  but  did  not  dare  to 
express  it  (12'-),  anil  in  all  this  St.  John  sees  the 
fnililinent  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  when  'he  saw 
his  glory  (i.e.  of  Jesus),  and  spake  concerning  him.' 

In  the  part  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have  now 
briefly  considered,  the  author  exjdains  the  series 
of  events  through  which  his  convictions  developed. 
We  have  therefore  before  us  the  idea  of  one  «  ho 
fulfilled  the  national  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
but  who,  at  the  same  time,  identified  Himself 
with  the  typology  of  the  OT,  spoke  mysteriously 
of  a  deeper  union  with  the  Father,  and  who  repre- 
sented union  with  Himself  as  the  one  neces-sary 
means  of  satisfj'ing  human  needs.  These  two 
latter  points  arc  ilovclopeil  at  great  length  in  the 

*  It  Is  usumad  thAt  th«  Ptricopt  AdiUUrm  it  out  ol  place  Id 
tbls  ctuipter. 


Last  Discourses  (cf.  14'»  »'  17'  14'""  15'-"  etc.).  But 
the  Discourses  are  delivered  under  a  sense  ol 
immediate  departure,  and  therefore  they  deve\op, 
in  language  nij'sterious  at  the  time  but  ex])laii;ed 
later  by  events,  the  close  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  the  future  work  of  the  Paraclete,  and  tlie 
ne^v  commandment  to  tlie  followers  of  Jesus. 
The  questions  of  the  apostles  recorded  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  these  chapters  show  that 
they  only  partially  understood  then  what  was  said 
to  them.  But  the  teaching  is  continuous  with 
what  had  gone  before,  and  could  only  have  con- 
firmed the  opinions  already  held  by  the  apostles. 
We  shall  consider  it  more  in  detail  further  on. 

One  last  sign  is  noted  by  St.  John  in  the  account 
of  the  Crucifixion  —  the  eflusion  of  blood  and 
water,  and  the  bearing  of  jirophecy  on  the  scene. 
This  is  mentioned  with  great  eniplia.sis,  and  the 
presence  of  the  author  as  eye-witne-ss  is  deliber- 
ately asserted  (19"°).  There  then  follows  an  account 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  Risen  Lord  with  \arious 
of  His  followers,  and  we  then  return  to  the  passage 
mentioned  before,  in  which  St.  John  declares  the 
purpose  of  his  Gospel  (20'''-"). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  result  attained  by  St. 
John  is  an  evolution  that  starts  from  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah,  and  rises  tlirough  the  witness  oi 
signs  and  the  teaching  of  Discourses  to  a  lofty  and 
profound  notion  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  this  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
all  St.  John's  theology,  and  it  has  been  neces-sarj-, 
therefore,  to  put  it  first. 

(2)  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  view 
could  not  be  maintained  without  involving  serious 
consequences  upon  the  idea  of  God  :  or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  in  somewhat  different  language,  the 
development  in  the  notion  of  Jesus,  from  that  of 
Messijih  to  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  will  be  found  to 
rest  upon  tlieolo<;ical  presuppositions.  These  are 
revealed  in  the  Discourses  ot  the  Lord,  and  in  part 
drawn  out  by  the  author  in  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles.  Vi'e  have  passed  them  by  so  far  in  order 
to  display  the  historic  movement  of  St.  John's 
thought ;  but  we  must  now  turn  to  them. 

The  first  passage  which  calls  for  consideration 
is,  of  course,  the  Prologue.  This  contains,  in 
summary,  St.  John's  thcologj'  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  begins  by  describing  the  Person  involved — the 
Word  ;  and  of  Him  it  asserts  eternal  pre-existence, 
eternal  communion  with  God,  and  linallj'  Divinity 
itself.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  "ive  an 
account  of  the  various  functions  of  the  Word  of 
God.*     The  Word_  of  God  is  the   instrument   of 

•  It  is  imposaible  to  discuss  at  Icnt^th  the  ori^n  and  ossocia- 
tions  of  this  much  disputed  pxpresjjion^the  U  ord  of  God  (s«e 
art.  Logos).  It  must  suttice  here  to  say  tliut  there  seems  to  be 
a  ^reut  dittlculty  in  conneirtir.g  it,  as  would  at  Hrst  si^lil 
appear  natural,  with  Greek  plulosopbic  thought.  It  is  true 
tliat  the  word  xiytf  in  its  earlier  usage  contained  ideas  which 
niifht  have  developed  into  such  a  conception  as  this  of  St. 
John,  liut  iu  the  history  of  Greek  thought  the  development  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  governed  by  tlie  particular 
interest  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  idea  of  language  or  spei-ch 
Is  complex.  Speech  conveys  information  (1)  as  to  the  mind  of 
the  speaker,  (2)  as  to  the  sul>ject  s]><>ken  aliout.  In  the  former 
case  the  uttered  word  appears  as  tlie  representative  of  the 
person  or  character  or  act  of  the  siK^aker  ;  its  reference  to 
fact  may  he  of  merely  secondary  importance,  fn  tlie  other  ca.se 
the  word  has  a  sort  of  substantive  existence.  It  does  not 
matter  who  uses  it ;  the  im^xirtant  thing  is  what  It  means.  The 
more  tliis  aspect  of  the  n.-Iatiun  b  einphasizefl  the  luoro  the 
idea  of  a  word  tends  towarrls  that  of  abstract  soienlillc  delini- 
tion — it  is  a  form  conveying  truth.  Its  ideal  is  to  corres|>ond 
as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  reality  it  describes.  The  Greeks 
found  the  ideal  correspondence  Ix-lween  thou^'ht  and  thing  in 
univ'ersality  ;  and  therefore,  concurrently  with  the  develop- 
ment  in  philosophic  thouglit,  the  wiird  >»yut  took  on  more  and 
more  the  associations  of  univervalily,  and  lost  more  and  mors 
Uiose  of  tlie  individual  thing  or  i>erM)ii.  With  the  Hebrews,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Word  of  G^kI  meant  alwa^'S  God  speakiinj 
or  doing  certain  things  ;  the  Wonl  was  the  eniissarv'  and  rei>rt-. 
sentative  of  Gn<l.  A  doctrine  of  Incarnation  in  the  Johannint 
sense  is  possible  OQ  the  oofl  line  ot  thought,  and  impoMible  uo 
tile  other. 
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Creation  (wdtna  St*  airrou  ("^ivrro^  not  ^ir*  oiVor).  The 
gift  of  life,  expressed  in  a  liviiij,'  worlil,  was  tlie 
object,  or,  if  we  niuy  so  say,  the  ruling  iirinciple  of 
the  action  of  Uod  tlirough  the  Word,  an<l  life  was 
to  have  been  a  sign  or  suggestion  to  man  of  the 
presence  of  the  Wor<l — to  liave  been  tlie  light  of 
men.  But,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  darkness, 
the  light  now  shines  in  a  hostile  atmosphere, 
without,  however,  being  overcome  by  it.  This 
doctrine  lies  closely  in  coniiexioii  with  that  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Pentateuch  (Gn  1)  and  the 
Psalter  (I'sSS")  both  ascribe  creation  to  the  word 
of  God  ;  they  use  tlie  metaphor  of  speech  to  <le- 
Bcribe  the  act  of  God  in  it.  And  throughout  the 
OT  the  presence  and  etl'ect  of  evil  is  continually 
a-sserted.  Hut  St.  John  makes  a  considerable  and 
important  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  OT  when 
he  unequivocally  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Word. 
In  the  OT  the  idea  of  language  was  a  metaphor 
used  to  describe  an  act ;  it  is  said  that  in  Rabbinical 
thought  the  Word  of  God  was  beginning  to  take 
on  a  quasi-personal  character ;  with  St.  John  the 
Word  by  which  the  world  was  brought  into  being 
was  a  per.son,  separate  enough  from  God  (6  ffeis, 
i.e.),  to  be  in  communion  with  God,  but  yet 
essentially  Divine  in  nature. 

We  next  learn  St.  John's  conception  of  that 
Revelation  of  the  Word  which  he  himself  had 
experienced.  It  was  heralded  by  John  the  Baptist, 
who  was  sent  from  God  to  witness  concerning  it. 
The  light  was  already  in  the  world,  and  had 
already  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  world,  but  the 
world  rejected  its  appeal.  New  birth — birth  of 
God — was  given  to  tliose  who  received  the  light 
when  it  came — a  birth  that  broke  through  and 
destroyed  the  old  physical  succession  (1"''"). 
Having  thus  described  the  Person  of  the  Word, 
and  the  effect  of  His  mission,  St.  .John  proceeds  to 
describe  the  mode  of  His  manifestation.  '  The 
Word,'  he  says,  '  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  as  in  a 
tent  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  As  thus 
Incarnate,  the  Word  manifested  His  Divine  glory. 
In  regard  to  this,  St  John  uses  a  remiirkable 
phrase.  He  says  it  was  '  glory  as  of  an  only- 
oegotten  from  a  Father,'  i.e.  it  was  identical  in 
nature,  but  (iifl'erent,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed, 
in  individuality  from  that  of  the  Father.  It  was 
representative  in  the  fullest  sense,  not  merely  an 
irradiation  from  without ;  it  was  Divine  glory,  but 
the  glory  of  an  only-begotten  son.  For  the  evi- 
dence of  this,  St.  John  refers  to  the  witness  of 
John  the  Baptist  (l'°),  and  more  particularly  to 
the  experience  of  himself  and  or  the  Church. 
'We  beheld  his  glory,'  he  says  (1")  ;  and  again 
'of  his  fulness,'  the  grace  and  truth  which  came 
with  Him,  '  have  all  we  received '  in  continually 
increasing  proportions,  grace  in  place  of  grane 
(1").  Then  St.  John  explains  summarily  the  full 
height  of  this  Revelation.  It  superseded  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  was  partial  and  external,  by 
means  of  this  gift  of  grace  and  complete  truth  (1"). 
It  did  not  give  us  the  vision  of  God  :  it  meant  that 
one  who  was  God  and  only-begotten,  who  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  had  come  among  men  and 
declared  the  truth.* 

We  have  already  seen  in  brief  outline  the  process 
of  historical  observation  through  which  St.  John 
obtained  his  view  of  our  Lord's  nature.  The  Pro- 
logue shows  us  the  same  ideas  formulated  and  in 
some  degree  systematized.  The  central  point  is 
still  the  Sonship, — Christ  is  Son  of  God  in  a  unique 
sense, — but  the  mission  of  the  Son  is  clearly  defined 
in  relation  to  other  things.  He  is  the  \Vord  of 
God  :  Eternal  and  Divine  :  He  is  the  Instrument  of 
Creation :   the  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God 

•  ThiB  interpretation  depends,  of  course,  on  the  reading 
H^^vyurt  0ief.  For  further  information  on  this  head,  see 
Hort'f  Tico  Disgertations. 


which  men  should  acquire  by  life  and  nature. 
His  coming  has  superseded  all  previous  revelation. 
In  its  earlier  stages,  as  in  the  case  of  John,  revela- 
tion was  for  witness  of  a  light  yet  to  come.  The 
revelation  of  the  Word  was  the  manifestation  of 
that  Light.  It  was  complete  where  the  law,  the 
highest  expre.*sion  of  the  old  order,  was  partial  . 
it  gave  linal  certainty  about  God  on  the  authority 
of (lod  only-begotten. 

(3)  The  E|iistles  show  how  fundamental  a  doc- 
trine this  was  in  St.  John's  theology.  He  asserts 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  (1  Jn  1'"*)  his  own 
experience  in  the  matter  ;  how  the  life — the  eternal 
life — which  was  continually  (^i-)  with  the  Father, 
was  manifested  in  time  (iipavepJiBr))  to  us ;  we  saw 
and  heard  and  touched  beyond  possibility  of  error. 
To  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  sign  of 
antichrist  (1  Jn2---^);  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
original  message  (1  Jn  2-^).  It  is  the  test  of  spirits: 
'  Every  spirit  which  confesses  Jesus  Christ  come  in 
the  Hesh  is  of  God,  and  every  spirit  which  confesses 
not  .Jisus,  is  not  of  (lod,  and  this  is  that  spirit  of 
antichrist,  of  which  ye  have  heard  that  it  cometh, 
and  now  it  is  already  in  the  world'  (4-';  cf.  S'-'""- '-). 
In  the  Second  Epistle  St.  John  forbids  his  readers 
even  to  receive  into  their  house  and  salute  one  who 
makes  denial  of  this  linal  truth  (2  .In '''-).  There 
is  therefore  no  hesitation  in  his  mind  &s  to  the 
trutli  or  the  necessity  of  this  doctrin':  it  is  the 
fundanient.'il  doctrine  of  Christianity  and  the  test 
of  true  mcmhers!ii|)  of  the  Church. 

('U  It  is  in  regard  to  this  subject  that  the 
theology  of  St.  John  is  most  systematic.  We 
must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  some 
other  points  less  fully  systematized,  but  no  less 
decisive  in  their  character.  And  lir.st  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  Tkcologij  of  the  Father  and 
tlie  i!o7i.  It  is  contained,  for  the  most  part,  in 
incidental  references  in  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord. 
The  Father  is  supreme,  and  is  the  source  of  the 
Being  and  all  the  action  of  the  Son  (S"--'  etc.). 
He  has  .sent  the  Son  into  the  world  (3'"),  .and  given 
Him  commission  to  perform  certain  works  there 
,536  SM  i,|3.'.37  1431  igiu  17J)      -pije  relation  between 

the  Father  and  the  Son  is  variously  described.  It 
is  a  profound  and  complete  unity  :  '  I  and  the 
Father  are  one' t?.-  ^irMf)  (lO*"  IT'"'-").  But  this 
u-iity  does  not  destroy  the  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  The  Father  loves  the  Son 
(5"  15"),  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father  ( 14^') ;  the 
Father  knows  the  Son,  and  is  known  by  Him  (10'°; 
cf.  8").  Before  the  world  was,  the  Son  enjoyed 
'glory  with  the  Father,'  to  which  He  returns  (17°). 
The  Father  abides  (m^''")  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
in  the  Father  (8»«-  »  U'"- ") :  so  that  it  is  said  '  the 
Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works  '  (14'").  All 
that  belongs  to  the  Son  belongs  also  to  the  Father, 
'and  thine  are  mine'  (17'"):  yet  'the  Father  is 
greater  than  I '  (14**).  Hence  tne  representation  of 
the  Father  by  the  Son  iscomplete:  '  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father '  ( 1 4",  cf .  8").  So  that  honour 
given  to  the  Son  is  given  to  the  Father  (5"-  ■*),  and 
those  who  reject  the  Son  reject  also  the  Father 
(giB  15!U-M ;  cf.  1  Jn  2"-").  This  fulness  of  union 
and  intercourse  throws  some  light  upon  the  obsvure 
subject  of  the  witness  of  the  Father.  In  5^'- '-'  the 
Lord  disclaims  bearing  witness  concerning  Himself, 
but  refers  instead  to  tlie  witness  of  John,  and  then 
5"  to  the  witness  of  the  Father.  In  cli.  8,  in  answer 
to  the  Jews,  He  says,  '  If  I  do  bear  witness  of 
myself,  my  witness  is  true,  because  I  know  whence 
I  came  and  whither  I  go '  (8'^),  and  then  again  (8'") 
refers  to  the  witness  of  the  Father.  In  "S^--" 
(probably  a  reflective  passage  by  the  evangelist 
and  not  part  of  a  discourse)  we  read,  '  He  thai 
receiveth  his  {i.e.  the  Son's)  witness  hath  set  to  his 
seal  that  God  is  true '  (ia(ppi.yiaei'  Sri  6  Sfis  dXijS?;! 
iirrlv);  and  in  1  Jn  5'°  St.  John  says  again,  'He 
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that  l>elieveth  on  the  Son  hath  tlie  witness  in 
himself ;  he  that  believetli  not  God,  hatli  made 
him  a  liar,  because  he  has  not  believed  in  the 
witness  which  God  has  witnessed  concerning  his 
Son.'  Thus  the  most  obvious  sign  of  failure  to 
receive  the  witness  of  the  Father  is  to  misunder- 
staud  the  promises  of  God,  and  the  indications  of 
His  purpose,  which  Christ  fullils.  The  witness  of 
the  Father  is  closely  allied  to  the  witness  of 
Scripture,  but  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  seems  to 
con.sist  in  that  inner  perception  of  the  purpose 
of  God  resting  on  the  love  of  God  (5*^),  which 
carries  conviction  in  the  presence  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Christ ;  the  Jews  fail  '  because  ye  have 
not  his  word  abiding  in  you'(5'');  without  this, 
they  search  the  Scriptures,  and  bo  fail  to  receive 
their  witness  also.  The  Son  appeals  to  this  wit- 
ness against  the  charge  of  self-seeking  or  self- 
advertisement  ;  and  the  certainty  of  His  know- 
ledge of  His  own  nature,  and  of  His  mission 
('whence  I  come  and  whither  I  go')  justifies  His 
witness  to  Himself. 

(5)  The  next  point  for  consideration,  starting 
with  the  above-described  theology  of  God  and  the 
Incarnation,  is  the  process  or  scheme  of  salvation. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  define  first  St.  John's 
concei)tion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  condition 
requiring  remedy.  The  word  ciff/ioj  means  pri- 
marily the  created  order ;  so  in  !'• '"  we  find  that 
the  world  was  created  through  the  Word.  Also 
the  phrase  6  /ii'os  toO  Kbafiov  occurs  (1  Jn  3")  for 
this  world's  goods.  From  the  idea  of  transitoriness 
(e.g.  1  Jn  2'')  the  word  gets  a  sinister  sen.se ;  and 
we  find  it  in  its  most  characteristic  signification  of 
the  fallen  world,  the  world  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  this  sense  St.  John  says  of  it  that 
the  whole  world  lies  in  the  evil  one  (1  Jn  5").  It 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  hatred  to  all 
that  God  requires ;  by  the  inherent  necessity  of 
its  nature  it  hates  Christ  and  His  Church  (Jn  15'*"^, 
1  Jn  3").  Christ  is  alien  from  it  (Jn  S-''  17"  IS", 
1  Jn  4').  Its  hostility  is  represented  in  a  ruler, 
i  ipxuy  ToO  K/xTfiov  TovTov  (Jn  12*'  H'"),  who  has  an 
'  hour '  in  which  he  apparently  triumphs.  The 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  world  is  sin,  which  is 
'lawlessness,'  i.e.  self-will  and  rebellion  (1  Jn  3* 
6").  Those  who  live  in  sin  are  under  the  wTath  of 
God  (3") :  their  life  is  no  true  life,  their  existence 
may  be  described  as  death  (Jn  8-^,  1  Jn  3").  From 
another  slightly  different  point  of  view  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  world's  hostility  is  called  the  flesh,  and 
it  is  clearly  declared  to  be  impossible  to  pass  by 
natural  evolution  out  of  the  range  of  the  llesh. 
That  which  is  bom  of  the  fle-sh  is  Hesh  (Jn  3'),  and 
therefore  there  is  no  power  in  the  flesh  to  restore 
or  recreate  itself ;  it  can  only  go  on  reproducing 
itself  perpetually.  This  is  the  condition  of  things 
which  it  IS  Christ's  mission  to  redeem. 

The  impulse  to  restore  the  world  comes  from  the 
Father,  and  is  based  on  love  :  '  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  '  to  save 
it  (Jn  3'«-";  cf.  1  Jn  4">-").  The  effect  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  is  variously  described  ;  He  comes 
that  the  world  may  be  saved  through  His  means  (Jn 
8"  ;  cf.  4*",  1  Jn  4") ;  that  is  the  most  general  phrase. 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  (Jn  1",  1  Jn  3°).  He  comes  that  He  may 
deatroythe  works  of  the  devil  (1  Jn  3').  But  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  expri's.sion  of  the  intended  result 
is  the  phrase  eternal  life  (Jn  3'",  1  Jn  6").  This 
forms  the  subject  of  many  of  the  discourses  and 
warnings  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  constantly  occurring 
in  the  l''irst  Epistle.  Those  who  believe  have 
passed  from  death  into  life  (1  Jn  3";  cf.  Jn  S'") ; 
eternal  life  has  Iwen  promised  to  mankind  by  (!o<l 
(1  Jn  '2").  Christ  Himself  is  identilicd  with  it 
|l  ..In  !•  5"-  ''").  He  declares  that  He  has  come 
'that  the;   may  i\aru   life,    and   have    abundance' 


(Jn  10"") ;  thecommandmentof  the  Father  is  et«mal 
life  (Jn  12'").  And  again,  '  This  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesua 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent' (17").  Thus  the  life 
which  Christ  brings  consists  in  union  with  Christ, 
obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments,  and 
knowledge  of  God.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  attained 
only  in  tlie  future  ;  it  is  actually  in  the  possession 
of  those  who  believe  (Jn  6",  1  Jn  5"-'").  From 
another  point  of  view  this  condition  is  described  as 
light.  Christ  is  the  light  of  the  world  (Jn  8"^  ;  cf. 
3i!i  i24«)  in  contradistinction  to  the  darkness  of  sin 
(cf.  1  Jn  2«-").     (See  below,  p.  6S9). 

The  means  of  salvation  tor  the  world  is  only 
through  Christ.  This  is  partly  implied  by  the 
general  statements  of  the  purpose  of  God  already 
cited,  and  partly  by  the  series  of  metaphorical 
phrases  used  by  Christ  Himself  to  describe  His 
functions.  Thus  He  is  the  Bread  of  Life(G''-"); 
without  participation  in  His  Flesh  and  Blood  there  is 
no  true  life  at  all  (6™).  He  is  the  true  fulfilment  of 
the  type  of  the  water  in  the  wilderness  (7^-  "*) ;  the 
light  of  the  world  (8'»  12").  He  is  the  Door  into 
the  trae  fold,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  (10'- ") ; 
and  again.  He  is  the  good  Shepherd  (10"-").  So, 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  He  proclaims  Uim-self  the 
Kesurrection  and  the  Life  (11°°) ;  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  Thomas,  He  declares  Himself  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (14«).  Through  Him 
alone  is  man's  access  to  the  Father;  in  llim  all 
truth  and  all  life  are  summed  up.  Once  more.  He 
is  the  True  Vine,  the  unity  and  quickening  force 
of  all  those  who  believe  (15'  etc.).  Nor  are  His 
functions  restricted  to  those  whom  He  may  be  con- 
nected with  during  His  earthly  life,  or  to  tliose  who 
belong  to  the  chosen  people.  His  work  is  universal 
in  power  and  validity  (Jn  10"  11"  12^,  1  Jn  2-). 

The  idea  of  God,  then,  if  we  may  so  say,  is  the 
salvation  of  the  world  through  His  Son,  Christ. 
We  must  now  consider  what  action  is  necessary  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  both  on  the  part  of  Christ 
and  of  mankind.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  and  the  exact  way  in  which 
He  fulfilled  the  commission  of  the  Father  ;  we 
have  now  to  deal  more  in  detail  with  the  subject, 
(a)  The  method  by  which  Christ  saves  the  world  is 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  through  death.  The 
law  under  which  He  lived  is  first  suggested  by  the 
Baptist  in  his  witness  :  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (l^-").* 
Christ  Himself  asserts  the  same  truth,  with  greater 
or  less  distinctness.  First  to  Nicodemus  obscurely 
(3'*),  and  again  more  clearly  to  the  Jews  after 
the  feeding  of  the  5000.  '  I  am  the  living  Bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven  .  .  .  and  the  bread 
which  I  will  ^ve  is  my  Flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world  '  (6").  He  is  '  the  good  Shepherd  that  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep'  (10"-'»:  cf.  1  Ju  :!"•  )  ;  and 
by  so  doing  He  shows  that  He  has  the  uttermost 
love  (15").  So  deeply  is  this  necessity  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  things,  that  the  high  priest  'of  that 
year,'  speaking  more  wisely  than  he  knew,  prophe- 
sied that  He  must  lay  down  His  life  for  the  people 
(11"-").  It  is  the  condition  of  drawing  all  men 
to  Him  (12-^-).  In  two  places  in  the  First  Epistle 
St.  .lohn  uses  the  phrase  IXan/nij,  or  propitiation 
(2^  4'") ;  once  (1  Jn  1')  St.  John  speaks  of  the  blood 
of  .K'sns  Christ  as  cleansing  us  from  all  sin.  And 
our  Lord  llimself  u.^es  once  the  peculiar  phrase,  '  1 
sanctify  myself  for  their  sake'  (Jn  17"). 

Thus  it  is  by  this  process  of  sacrifice  that  our 
Lord  performs  His  part  in  the  plan  initiated  by 
God.  ('')  We  now  come  to  consider  the  function  lif 
man — the  response  required  of  the  world.  (1)  The 
fundamental  law  under  which  the  world  is  ordered 

"  Thf  precise  reference  of  this  iihroM  is,  no  doubt,  ob0cur«* 
but  ttiiTec.in  U*  no  doubt  thftt  tlie  asitociiition  with  tilr  Iaip> 
wiu  one  of  aacriHo*. 
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here  meets  us.  The  world  can  do  nothing  for 
itself.  He,  therefore,  that  will  see  and  enter  the 
kin^idom  of  God  must  be  horn  iiqain  :  the  old  i>hysieal 
sequence — of  blood,  of  the  will  of  the  llesh,  and 
the  will  of  man — must  be  broken  oH',  and  a  new 
kinship  established  (3'-«,  cf.  1").  (2)  Further,  there 
is  required  of  necessity  faith  in  tlie  Son,  and 
acceptance  of  His  mission  (Jn  3"  5"  C'"- ■",  1  Jn  3^). 
This  faith  is  more  than  mere  belief  (8")>  w-hich  in  the 
p.issa^e  quoted  fails  to  bear  criticism.  But  St.  Jolin 
supplies  no  definition  of  it,  or  anything  approach- 
ing; a  dclinition.  It  is  rather  trust  in  a  person  than 
belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says  :  or  rather,  this 
kind  of  belief  conies  as  a  result  of  the  trust.  It  is 
made  impossible,  as  we  shall  shortly  sec?,  by  certain 
moral  conditions.  (3)  The  new  life  which  the  new 
birth  begins  must  be  sustained  by  continual  par- 
ticipation in  the  Life  of  Christ.  This  is  the  burden 
of  the  strong  and  startling  language  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum  (Jn  0'-'") :  'Except  ye  eat  the 
fli'sh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  liis  blood,  je 
have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that  eateth  my 
flesh  and  drinketli  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and 
I  will  rai.se  him  up  at  the  last  day.'  And  this  is 
said  in  explanation  of  the  phrase,  '  the  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world.'  It  implies  that  the  faithful  must  in  some 
way,  not  explained  by  St.  John,  enter  into  and 
share  the  sacritice  of  our  Lord.  The  sacrihco  is 
thus  not  an  external  transaction :  all  men  must 
have  a  part  in  it. 

In  face  of  these  demands  stands  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  in  large  measure  rejected.  He  came  to 
His  own  place,  and  His  o\vn  people  received  lliiu 
not  (Jn  1").  This,  which  might  easily  become  a 
diliiculty,  is  met  in  two  ways.  First,  St.  John 
presents  a  stron"  theory  of  predestination.  Tlie 
failure  no  less  than  the  success  falls  within  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Father.  '  No  man  can  come  to 
me,  except  the  Father  draw  him '  (G") ;  '  I  mani- 
fested thy  name  to  the  men  whom  tliou  gavest 
me  out  of  the  world'  (17*,  cf.  10^).  The  success 
and  tlie  failure  are  even  matters  of  prophetic  pre- 
vision (12""'") :  Isaiah  saw  what  would  come  about, 
'  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  concerning 
him.'  And  Christ  administers  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  this,  as  in  other  respects.  '  Ye  did  not 
choose  me,  but  I  chose  you,  and  set  you  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit '  (15",  cf .  ''). 
Secondly,  faith  depends  upon  certain  moral  con- 
ditions. Those  who  are  evil  are,  ipso  facto,  incap- 
able of  faith  :  they  shun  the  light  (3'»-  =»).  This 
general  truth  is  made  plainer  in  various  discourses 
of  the  Lord's.  The  essential  moral  fault  which  pre- 
vents faith  is  self-seeking,  aiming  at  personal  dis- 
tinction, seeking  glory  one  from  another  (5"-  **  7"). 
The  Jews  refuse  to  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given  :  If  another  comes  in  his  own  name,  him 
ye  will  receive  (5").  They  will  not  do  the  Father's 
will,  and  therefore  they  blind  themselves.  '  If  any 
man  will  to  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  concerning 
the  teachin",  whether  it  is  of  God,  or  I  speak  of 
myself  (7'"''*).  And  the  peril  of  this  position  lies 
just  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  self-confident.  '  If 
ye  had  been  blind,  ^e  would  not  have  had  sin : 
out  now  ye  say,  \\  e  see ;  therefore  your  sin  re- 
maineth '  (9*') 

Thus  it  is  that  the  manifestation  of  Christ  pro- 
duces a  twofold  effect,  corresponding  to  the  varieties 
of  moral  condition.  On  the  one  hand,  it  produces 
faith,  and  so  eternal  life ;  this  is  its  natural  and 
proper  result.  On  the  other  hand,  it  produces  re- 
jection, which  is  a  declaration  of  affinity  with 
evil — in  St.  John's  language,  judgment  (3'").  '  This 
is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  has  come  into  the 
world,  and  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil. '    As  eternal 


life  is  not  a  future  state  of  blessedness,  but  is  the 
correlative  of  right  faith  in  the  Son  of  Man,  so 
judgment  is  a  condition  the  precise  opposite  of  life. 
It  consists  in  the  revelation,  in  action,  of  hostility 
to  Christ  and  all  that  He  represents.  So  Christ 
says  (l^"-*),  '  If  any  man  hear  my  words  and  keep 
them  not,  I  do  not  judge  him  :  for  I  came  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that 
rejecteth  me  and  receiveth  not  my  words,  hath  one 
that  judgeth  him:  the  word  that  I  spake,  that 
will  judge  him  in  the  last  day.'  Thus  judgment 
follows  the  same  course  of  meaning  as  life.  The 
Father  has  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Son  the 
two  Uivineprerogativesof  life  and  judgment  (5'-"-""). 
■^'et  Christ  speaks  as  if  life  were  the  immediate 
consequence  of  faith,  and  judgment  the  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  to  believe  (cf.  5"  6").  At  the 
same  time,  both  in  the  case  of  life  and  judgment, 
'here  is  a  sort  of  consummation  to  be  looked  fot 
at  the  last  day  iO'°-  '■*  12"-  ■•«).  In  neither  casi-  docs 
tlw  enndition  of  life  or  judgment  begin  iij'ler  the 
last  day  :  it  is  a  process  whidi  begins  I  ere.  and  is 
deliued  and  completed  at  the  last  day.  In  the  same 
way  Christ  speaks  before  the  Passion  of  having 
already  overcome  the  world  UU^'),  and  St.  John  iu 
his  F'irst  Epistle  uses  similar  language  of  the  faith 
(4''5'-°),  although  in  the  same  Epistle  he  warns 
against  continuance  in  sin.  .So  again  he  speaks  of 
the  sinlessness  of  those  who  are  '  born  of  God  '  (3") 
in  similar  connexions.  On  the  other  hand,  to  con- 
tinue the  refusal  to  accept  Christ  after  the  oi)por- 
tunity  is  linaUy  past  is  '  to  die  in  sin  '  (Jn  8-'-  -■*). 

(6)  It  remains  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church  as  we  have  it  in 
these  books.  The  provisions  made  by  the  Lord 
for  the  future  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Last 
Discourses.  These  were  uttered  after  the  Last 
Supper  and  before  the  arrest.  The  prominent  note 
in  them  is,  of  course,  one  of  farewell :  and  tlie  pro- 
vision for  the  future  is  put  in  language  which  later 
experience  would  alone  fully  explain.  F'irst,  our 
Lord  promises  an  Advocate  {wapaKXttTos)  who  will 
supply  His  place  on  His  departure  (14'°).  There 
are  several  noticeable  points  in  regard  to  this 
mission.  Christ  speaks  of  it  as  His  own  return 
(14'*):  He  promises  in  relation  to  it,  that  the 
Father  %vill  come  with  Himself  to  those  who  keep 
His  sayings,  and  '  we  will  make  our  abode  with 
him '  (14^).  The  Advocate  is  spoken  of  as  distinct 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  j-et  His  mission 
is  one  which  reveals  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Again,  in  14"  Christ  says,  '  I  will  ask  the  Father, 
and  he  will  give  you  another  Advocate,  that  he 
may  be  with  you  for  ever — the  Spirit  of  truth. '  In 
14-"  a  difl'erent  phrase  is  used  :  '  The  Advocate,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name ' ;  and  once  again  there  is  a  further  difference 
(15-",  cf.  16'-  '»),  'When  the  Advocate  comes,  whom 
I  will  send  to  you  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  that  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Thus 
there  is  difl'erence  of  langua_ge  in  regard  to  the 
Spirit's  mission,  and  it  is  ditiicult  to  determine 
precisely  St.  John's  idea.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  due  to  the  close  intercourse  and 
union  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  regard 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Spirit,  though 
sent  like  the  Son,  is  one  in  whom  full  Divinity 
resides  ;  His  activity  is  a  mission,  not  the  effusion 
of  an  impersonal  influence.  The  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  depends  on  the  departure  of  Christ 
(IG',  cf.  7'*):  the  two  dispensations  are  not  to  bo 
synclironous.  The  nature  of  the  mission  of  the 
Advocate  is  gathered  from  various  phrases  in  these 
chapters.  Like  the  Son,  He  will  not  speak  from 
Himself  (16"-  '*),  but  He  will  speak  the  things  H« 
hears.  His  mission  continues  that  of  Christ.  '  ha 
will  glorify  me,  because  he  will  take  of  that  which 
is  mine,  and  will  declare  it  unto  you'  (16'*).     Ha 
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vill  ti'ach,  anil  recall  all  the  things  which  Christ 
hail  said  (1-1-").     lie  will  guide  into  all  the  truth, 

i'ust  because  He  speaks  not  of  Himself  (16").  His 
'resence  is  described  as  an  '  anointing '  {xplc/J-o., 
1  Jn  2-"-  ")  which  protects  those  who  have  it  from 
error  ;  and  is  a  sign  (1  Jn  3")  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  us.  Further,  He  continues  the  process 
of  witness  to  Christ  already  mentioned  (15").  This 
last  point  brings  us  in  presence  of  one  of  the  most 
dillicult  passages  in  St.  John's  writings,  that  of  the 
Three  witnesses.*  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  complicated  discussions  which  lie  round  this 
verse.  The  ^vitness  of  the  Spirit  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  water  and  the  blood,  and 
the  witness  of  the  three  is  said  to  be  con- 
Benticnt.  It  seems  probable  that  the  phrase 
applied  to  Christ  (i  iXffup  Si  CSaroi  ko!  at/iaTos) 
refers  directly  to  the  event  noticed  by  St.  John 
— the  effusion  of  blood  and  water  upon  the  cross 
(19»4.  »j  j5„(;  also  t_i,g  Spirit  is  connected  em- 
phatically with  water  in  the  Gospel  {Z"- ')  in  the 
passage  which  gives  the  princijile  for  interpreting 
the  nte  of  baptism.  And  ajjaiu  in  6""  the  Snirit 
is  ap|)ealed  to  when  the  disciples  are  puzzled  by 
our  Lord's  language  about  eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood — a  passage  which  contains  the 
theology,  so  to  say,  of  the  other  Sacrament.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  those  are  right  who  see  in 
this  passage  an  assertion  of  the  witness  —  the 
evidence  conveyed  of  the  truth  of  the  faith — which 
comes  from  the  Sacraments,  interpreted  \>y  the 
Spirit.  Our  uncertainty  (1)  as  to  the  exact  signifi- 
cance ascribed  to  the  eiiusion  (19"),  and  (2)  as  to  the 
exact  position  assigned  by  St.  John  to  the  Sacra- 
ments, makes  this  interpretation  less  than  certain. 
So  far  we  have  considered  the  function  of  the  Spirit 
in  regard  to  the  Church.  He  has  also  a  function 
in  regard  to  the  world.  The  world  cannot  receive 
Him,  because  it  neither  sees  nor  knows  Him  (14") ; 
but  His  presence  in  the  world  rebukes  or  convicts 
it  (A^TXfi)  concerning  sin,  and  righteousness,  and 
judgment  (16''").  That  is,  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  shows  up  in  its  tme  character  the  nature  of 
sin,  in  the  refusal  to  believe  in  Christ :  the  nature 
of  righteousness,  in  the  triumph  of  Christ  through 
humiliation  and  death,  to  which  the  Spirit  is  a 
perpetual  witness :  the  natnre  of  judgment,  in  the 
final  condemnation  already  passed  upon  the  ruler 
of  this  world,  and  reiterated  so  long  as  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  in  the  world. 

The  efl'ect  of  this  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  npon 
the  Church  has  two  sides :  it  alters  men's  relations 
to  God  and  to  one  another.  As  regards  God,  it 
brings  them  into  the  closest  possible  union.  Aj^ain 
and  again  Christ  speaks  of  abiding  in  them.  The 
Father  and  the  Son  will  make  their  abode  with 
those  who  love  the  Son  (14").  He  is  the  vine,  and 
they  are  the  branches,  depending  for  life  on  their 
onion  with  Him  (15*"*-'- "  etc.).  And  the  same 
phrase  is  constantly  used  by  St.  John  in  his 
First  Epistle  (2''-  ••  "  3»- "  4"  5^).  It  results  in  the 
certainty  of  access  to  God  :  we  have  boldness  (2* 
4")  at  the  last  day  (3"- ")  in  judging  our  own 
conscience ;  (5'*- ")  in  prayer,  knowing  that  He 
hears,  and  that  we  therefore  have  our  requests. 
Five  times  does  our  Lord  promise  fulfilment  to 
prayer  in  His  name  (Jn  14'»  15'- '«  10"- "•*').  We 
are  Christ's  friends  (15") ;  His  joy  is  in  us,  and  our 
joy  is  fullilled  (15"  17"),  even  under  persecution 
(10*') ;  to  us  He  leaves  His  peace  (14").  Ho  looks 
forward  to  n  consummation  in  His  Father's  house, 
whore  His  followers  sliall  be  with  Him  for  ever 
(14')  ;  and  then  we,  who  are  now  sons,  slinll  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  .In3^').  He 
sets  before  the  Church  as  its  iileal  of  unity  the 
abiding  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  love  of  the 

*  We  usume  the  ominion  of  the  Ute  Wettem  gloM  oonoeming 
khe  Three  HeATenljr  wltnr 
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Father  and  the  Son  (Jn  15'-  ">),  and  flie  inity  ^f 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (17")>  including  in  this 
those  wlio  shall  believe  through  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  (17""-  "•").  In  this  true  correspondence 
between  God  and  man,  especially  in  the  free  inter- 
course through  prayer,  the  Father  is  glorified  in 
the  Son  (14"). 

This  intimate  union  determines  the  character  of 
the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  world.  Tlio 
apostles  are  sent  into  the  world  as  Chri.st  Himself 
was  sent  there  (17'") ;  they  are  His  representatives, 
so  that  they  who  receive  them  receive  Him  (13'-") ; 
and  they  will  meet  with  the  same  hatred  and  per- 
secution from  the  world  as  He  did  (15"-').  Among 
themselves,  they  will  keep  His  commandments 
(14"-  »»■  «••  M  1510^  ct.  1  Jn  2»),  and  especially  the  new 
commandment  to  love  one  another  (13**  15"-"). 
This  is  emphasized  in  the  Epistles  when  St.  John  is 
writing  to  the  Church  already  constituted  and  at 
work  (1  Jn  3"-2S4",  2Jn'').  And  St.  John  in  his 
usual  manner  continually  contrasts  this  prinoijile 
of  love,  which  is  of  God  (1  Jn  4'),  with  the  opposing 
principle  of  hatred.  This  has  the  essence  of  nmrdiT 
in  it,  as  the  example  of  Cain  shows  (1  Jn  3'-'",  cf. 
Jn  8",  where  the  rising  desire  to  kill  Christ  is 
connected  with  the  devil,  who  was  a  murderer  from 
the  beginning) ;  and  this  hatred  is  inconsistent  with 
eternal  life  (1  Jn  3"),  or  with  the  love  of  God  (4-'"). 
Their  power  to  overcome  the  world,  in  which  by 
Christ's  wish  and  God's  ordinance  (Jn  17")  they 
are  placed,  is  their  faith  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  (1  Jn  5*- ') — a  faith  which  in  St.  John's  own 
case  and  that  of  his  fellow-apostles  rested  on  ex- 
perience (1  Jn  !'•*,  Jn  1"),  tut  belongs  also  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  but  yet  have  believed 
(Jn  2(P). 

At  His  departure,  the  Lord  gave  to  His  Church 
the  power  to  forgive  sins,  saying,  '  Whose  so- 
ever sins  ye  shall  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained '  (20=^).  To  St.  Peter  also  He  gave  the 
charge  to  tend  and  feed  the  flock  (21"-  '«■  ").  There 
are  signs  in  the  Epistles  of  the  exercise  of  some 
discipline.  It  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  sin 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Church  altofjether  (1  Jn  1* 
01  38.  >  518) ;  to  do  sin  is  to  relapse  into  the  dark- 
ness from  which  the  light  has  freed  us  (2*- ',  cf. 
!'■ '').  Still  if  a  man  does  commit  a  sin  {iiv  nt 
ifiapT^)  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous  (2') ;  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  For  certain  sins,  not  unto 
death,  St.  John  enjoins  the  prayer  of  intercession 
(1  Jn  5"'") ;  for  heresy,  he  forbids  all  intercourse 
or  salutation  (2  Jn  "•).  In  one  church  Diotrephes 
i  tpiKorpwreiuv  requires  to  be  deprived  of  his  unde- 
served eminence,  and  reduced  to  order  (3  Jn  ••  "). 

(7)  It  would  be  impossible  to  close  an  account  of 
the  Theolojjy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles 
without  reference  to  the  three  great  phrases  in 
which  the  nature  of  God  is  described :  '  God  is 
Spirit'  (Jn  4"),  'God  is  Light'  (1  Jn  1»),  and 
'God  is  Love'(l  Jn  4'- '").  These  three  phrases 
form  the  crown,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  summarj 
of  his  Theology.  It  is  important  to  consider  them 
in  close  connexion  \vith  their  content. 

The  first  is  ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  in  His 
dialogue  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  She,  find- 
ing herself  in  presence  of  a  prophet,  brings  before 
Hun  the  question  that  had  long  been  at  issue 
between  the  .Jews  and  the  Sainaritam.  '  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  but  ye  say 
that  in  Jerusalem  men  ought  to  worship. '  Jesus 
answers  her  implied  question  compreiiensively. 
For  the  past  ages,  the  Jews  were  right:  they 
worshipped  with  some  knowledge,  and  not  blindly, 
looking  forward  to  salvation :  they  had  so  much 
certainty  about  God.  But  for  tiio  future,  both 
are  alike  wrong  ;  the  day  of  local  worships  is  over; 
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God  no  longer  chooses  a  particular  place  where 
men  should  ap}>roach  Him  :  *  He  is  Spirit,  and 
must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth.'  Thus 
this  phrase  marks  the  transition  from  tlie  old  to 
the  new  order.  It  e.xcludes  all  limitations  of  space 
and  time  and  matter  from  God,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  context  preserves  the  truth  wliich  the 
Jewish  religion  had enslirined. 

In  the  second  of  tliose  plirases  we  go  further : 
it  bears  on  the  moral  nature  of  God.  Throughout 
these  books  the  contrast  of  Light  and  Darkness  is 
used  met«])horically  to  express  Good  and  Evil. 
In  the  immediate  context  of  this  phrase  an  in- 
stance occurs.  God  is  Light,  and  therefore  all 
who  walk  in  darkness  are  not  in  communion 
with  Him.  Darkness  means  hatred  (1  Jn  2")  and 
lilindness  («6.),  and  is  passing  away  (2").  The  true 
light  was  manifested;  and  'this  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  Him,  and  report  to  you, 
that  God  b  light.'  This  phrase,  whicli  cannot  be 
altogether  separated  from  the  thought  of  revelation, 
is  really  the  correlative  of  the  OT  doctrine  of  the 
Holiness  of  the  Lord.  It  conveys  the  assurance  of 
theundimnied  purity  of  God,  and  the  need  of  purity 
to  man,  if  he  would  have  fellowship  with  God.* 

In  the  third  we  pass  beyond  both  the  two 
previous  phrases.  The  doctrme  that  God  is  Love, 
■isserts,  in  the  strongest  possible  form.  His  Person- 
iility,  and  the  possiljility  of  personal  intercourse 
between  God  and  Man.  This  is  indeed  the  drift 
of  the  two  contexts  in  which  it  occurs.  The  man 
who  is  witliout  love  does  not  know  God,  for  God 
is  love.  Knowledge  of  Him,  in  other  words,  is 
possible,  but  possible  through  likeness  in  nature. 
And  so  later  the  same  point  is  more  strongly 
emphasized:  '  God  is  love,  and  he  that  abideth  in 
love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  in  him'  (1  Ju  4'*). 
The  object  for  which  Christ  came  to  earth,  that 
man  shoidd  have  this  fellowship  with  Him  and 
with  the  Father,  depends  on  the  fact  that  God  is 
love.  But  it  is  possible  to  "o  a  little  further 
than  this.  The  doctrine  that  God  is  love  helps  to 
clear  up  those  ditlicult  phrases  (mentioned  above, 
p.  fiS'^i  in  which  Christ  .speaks  of  the  mission  of 
tlie  Paraclete.  The  account  of  the  work  of  the 
I'ather,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  is  full  of  contr.adic- 
fions,  if  they  are  conceived  on  the  analogy  of 
three  separate  indi\'idual3 ;  but  these  particular 
difficulties  are  in  some  dej;ree  modilied  if  we  think 
of  them  as  Three  es.sential  eternal  modes  of  the 
Di\ane  Life,  bound  together  in  a  perfect  love. 
Such  a  thought  explains  the  peculiar  language 
used  of  the  Word  in  His  relation  to  the  Father 
{^v  rpdi  rbv  8(bv,  6  Civ  fis  t6v  Kb\Trov  rov  Trarpbi,  P*"*). 
We  cannot  wonder  that  from  this  text  has  arisen 
the  preci.se  theology  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

B.  The  A POCAirrSE.— The  task  of  describing 
the  theology  of  the  Apocalyjise  is  one  of  very 
preat  dithcuity.  There  is  no  l)ook  more  obscure, 
or  more  doubtful  in  its  historical  reference.  The 
method  of  the  author  is  to  explain  his  ideas  by 
means  of  an  extremely  complicated  symbolism,  to 
which  it  is  hard  to  find  the  key.  In  interpreting 
OT  prophecies,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
decide,  if  possible,  on  the  historical  occasion  from 
which  they  arose.  Hut  in  the  case  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse there  is  gieat  difficulty  in  getting  any  certain 
clue  to  the  occasion.  The  majority  of  modern 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  in 
the  time  of  Nero ;  but  they  are  not  unanimous, 
and  the  ancient  tradition  is  unvaried  in  favour  of 
the  times  of  Domitian.  It  will  be  neces<iary  as  far 
as  possible  to  ignore  these  difficulties  in  the  present 
discussion  :  they  are  dealt  with  in  special  articles. 
See  John  (Gospel,  p.  707  fl.)  and  Kevelation. 

•  Philo  {dt  Smnn.  I.  xiii.,  Tom.  I.  p.  632  Mang.)  uses  the 
■ame  phrase,  but  with  the  association  of  uJidiiiuneu  iutellectual 
wieion. 


The  aim  of  the  book  is  limited,  and  is  defined 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end :  it  is  to 
describe  things  4  5eT  -)tvi<r8ai  iv  rdxfi  (cf.  P  22"). 
The  visions  recorded  are  not  set  down  as  mera 
pieces  of  the  individual  history  of  the  writer : 
they  are  events  which  are  full  of  meaning  for  the 
future.  But  interpreters  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  tliey  are  to  be  referred  to  the  immediate 
history  of  the  time,  or  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
Church's  life,  or  to  the  remote  future  at  the  end 
of  the  world.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  St 
John,  supposing  that  he  is  the  author,  is  capable, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  of  idealizing  in  a 
remarkable  waj' ;  so  that  he  speaks  of  the  sinless 
ness  of  the  regenerate  at  the  same  time  that  h« 
provides  against  the  commission  of  actual  sin.  It 
IS  possible,  therefore,  that  the  descriptions  even  of 
the  end  of  things  are  the  i)ictorial  exposition  of 
principles  permanently  at  work.  In  any  case  it 
will  be  sulHcient  to  consider  the  working  of  the 
principles,  leaving  aside  the  question  of  their 
manifestation.  The  book  falls  into  two  very 
obvious  and  clear  divisions.  The  first  three  chap- 
ters contain  the  opening  vision  and  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches :  this  forms  the  first  division. 
The  second  (chs.  4-22)  contains  the  Apocalypse 
proper — the  vision  or  series  of  visions  in  which  the 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  are 
revealed.* 

(a)  The  Doctrine  of  God. — There  is  no  part  of  the 
book  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  this  doctrine ; 
such  doctrine,  therefore,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
it,  underlies  the  language  in  which  the  proper 
subject  of  tlic  liook  is  tre.ated.  We  gnther  much,  first, 
from  the  titles  used  of  God.  (a)  In  tlie  salutation 
( P)  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  etemitxj  of  God  6.itI> 
6  wy  Kal  6  ^i"  ical  6  ipxof^cos.  The  name  stands 
undeclined  in  the  nominative,  in  spite  of  its  con- 
struction with  the  preposition  dvi  ;  and  the  im- 
perfect ?v  is  treatecl  as  a  participle.  The  phrase 
thus  stands  for  a  Being  who  is  subject  to  no 
change,  but  is  always,  through  all  the  changes 
which  occur  j  it  is  an  expansion  of  the  old  covenant- 
name  Jehovah.  The  phrase  is  repeated  in  P,  and 
is  there  sanctioned   by   the  words,   used  by   the 

n diets  to  authorize  their  mess.ige,  X^7(i  6  Kvpioi. 
s  worth  noticing  that  in  4",  when  the  same 
words  recur  in  the  ascription  of  glory  by  the  four 
beasts,  their  order  is  changed.  The  words  ex- 
pressing permanence  occur  in  the  second  instead 
of  the  first  place :  6  ^k,  xal  i  iiv,  gal  6  ipxoiiefos. 
After  the  consummation  of  things  (11")  o  ipxapufosia 
omitted  (cf.  16'').  The  same  meaning  is  carried  by 
the  striking  phrases  ri  'A  «ai  rd'fi  (P  2P  22"), 
i  TrpiDros  Koi  6  eo-xaro!  (I"  22"),  ^  ipxh  """'  ''^  tAo5 
(22").  God  is  conceived  as  eternal :  from  Him  all 
things  take  their  origin,  and  to  Him  all  things 
return.  In  10"  and  15'  ti}  fw>Ti  th  toi>!  aiSivas  ruir 
aluvuv,  the  endless  continuity  of  an  eternal  Being 
is  declared  ;  in  15^  6  /SaatXeus  rCiv  ativvojv,  the  idea  of 
rule  or  dominion  is  involved.  (^)  This  brings  us  to 
a  second  idea  which  is  frequently  o-ssociated  with 
God  in  this  book,  6  wayTOKpirup—the  iill-nding(\^  4' 
15'  16'-"  19»">  21'").  It  is  noticealjle  that,  with 
the  exception  of  P  4',  and  possibly  21'^,  this  title 
is  ussed  in  connexion  with  some  statement  as  to 
the  Divine  judgments ;  i.e.  with  the  catastro-'hic 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  His  rule.  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  idea  of  judgment 
already  traced  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (see  above, 
p.  ()Si**).  Besides  this,  the  phrases  should  be  noted 
in  which  the  creation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  God 
(10'  14').  These  simply  contain  references  to  it  aa 
a  fact.  In  4"  the  Will  of  God  is  definitely  assigned 
as  cause,  both  for  the  conception  and  realization 
of   the   created  order  :    Jii  tA  0i\rifii.  cov  f/crax  koJ 

•  The  question  ot  the  internal  structure  of  this  lection  d»t 
nc  t  come  before  UB. 
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inTlad^aav.'  The  cry  of  the  souls  slain  for  the 
wojil  of  God  and  the  witness  wliich  they  held, 
contains  another  title  still,  b  SccTrlrrris  i  ayiot  Kal 
dXijOii'us  (G'").  This  word  occurs  but  rarely  in  NT 
of  God,  and  not  elsewhere  in  St.  John  ;  it  would 
Deem  to  convey  the  idea  of  personal  rel.itionsliiii, 
as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him.self  as  the  s/nve  of 
Christ  (JoCXos).  The  word  5<rios  is  used  15',  but 
the  usual  word  for  the  holiness  of  God  is,  as 
mit,'ht  be  supposed,  0719!. 

The  various  doxolo{;ics  heard  in  heavenly  places 
by  St.  John  convey  the  same  teachin{j,  but  with 
some  dill'erences  in  expru-sion.  The  Elders,  in 
their  response  to  the  ascription  of  the  Four  Beasts, 
say,  '  Thou  art  worthy.  Lord  and  our  God,  to  re- 
ceive the  glory,  the  honour,  and  the  power,  be- 
cause thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  for  thj'  will 
they  were,  and  were  created'  (4").  Later  on  (5"). 
when  the  whole  of  creation  responds  to  the  angels 
and  the  elders,  they  ascribe  blessing  and  honour 
and  glory  and  might  (t6  Kpiroi) ;  the  redeemed  (7'°) 
speak  of  salvation  (^  aurripia) ;  and  the  angels,  in 
response  to  the  great  multitude  from  every  nation 
under  heaven  (7'^),  say,  '  Amen :  Blessing,  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  strength  (^  lirx'^^)>  ^^  unto  our  God 
for  ages  of  ages.'  All  these,  in  various  ways, 
assert  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  God.  This  is 
specially  emphasized  (11"  IS'-*")  in  regard  to  the 
judgments  01  God  :  the  ways  of  God  are  vindicated 
when,  after  long  trial,  the  evil  is  done  away  with, 
and  holiness  triinni)h3.  So  the  elders,  when  they 
sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  of 
the  Lamb,  say,  'Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  O 
King  of  ages  (15');  and  again,  when  the  waters 
are  turned  into  blood  (16'),  St.  John  heard  'the 
an-iel  of  the  waters  saying,  Tliou  art  just,  thou 
which  art,  and  which  wast,  the  Holy,  because  thou 
hast  judged  these  things:  because  they  poured 
forth  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou 
hast  given  them  blood  to  drink  :  they  are  worthy.' 
And  the  altar  responds  in  the  same  sense  (Ifi',  cf. 
19').  The  majesty  of  God  is  described  symbolically 
at  the  beginning  of  ch.  4  ;  the  Father  is  '  He  that 
sittethon  the  throne'  in  the  centre  of  the  heavenly 
place.  The  author  does  not  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  sujireme  Presence  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  many  passages  where  the  phrase 
i  KaOii/xevos  <rl  rip  6p6i/if  occurs ;  he  uses  merely 
metaphorical  language,  and  implies  by  so  doing 
that  God  is  in  Himself  invisible.  Thus  we  have  in 
this  book  an  expansion  of  the  old  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  God  :  He  is  eternal,  invisible,  sujireme  Creator, 
Ruler,  and  Judgi;  of  the  world.  The  coherence  of 
this  with  the  fuller  Christian  doctrine  of  God  will 
De  obvious  when  we  consider  the  functions  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

(7)  We  will  consider,  first,  the  relation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  It  is  noticeable  that  these 
names  are  most  frequent  in  the  lirst  three  chapters. 
The  incarnate  Son  occupies  a  position  of  .subordi- 
nation. Thus  in  the  preface  to  Kev  we  lind  these 
words  :  '  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God 
cave  him,  to  show  his  servants'  (1').  And  this  is 
Lome  out  in  the  chajiters  which  follow  :  '  I  will  give 
him  authoritj"  over  the  nations  ...  as  I  also  have 
received  from  my  Father '  (2''").  So  He  says, '  I  will 
confess  his  name  before  my  Father '(:{'') ;  and  in 
3'^'  lie  draws  a  parallel  between  His  own  victory 
and  triumph  am!  that  of  His  followers.  In  S"  He 
even  sjieaks  of  the  Father  as  '  My  (!od  '  (i  9e6t  ^01). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  St.  John  in  the  spirit  on  the 
Lord's  Day  sees  the  opening  vision,  the  figure  Spioiof 
vliv  dvffpwirov,  the  Son  thus  manifested  uses  of  Him- 
self words  usually  applied  to  the  Father,  the  first 
and  the  last  (1") ;  referring  to  the  Resurrection,  so 

*  If  %r»f  In  the  true  reading,  it  Ifl  difncult  to  Me  wfatt  It  can 
EDfAn  bat  this  ;  cf.  Jn  1*  *  yiy*if  i,  «utm  s^r  r,. 


that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistake,  and 
claiming  further  to  possess  the  keys  of  Hades  and 
of  death.  Moreover,  the  features  which  St.  John 
notes  in  the  ligure — the  Haming  eyes,  and  two- 
edged  sword  from  the  mouth— are,  as  the  messages 
to  the  various  Churches  show,  sjTiiboIic  of  judg- 
ment. So  He  is  the  source  from  whom  the 
messages  to  the  Seven  Churches  come  :  He  holds 
the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand  (i.e.  the  angels  of 
the  Seven  Churches,  2' ;  cf.  I"'-  '^).  These  phrases 
imply  sovereignty,  and  the  exercise  of  judicial 
ollice.  The  same  position  is  conveyed  by  the 
various  titles  used  in  this  pas.sage  of  the  Son.  He 
is  'the  faithful  and  true  Avitness '  (1°  3",  cf. 
1  Ti  6'^);  'the  firstborn  of  the  dead'  (1»),  'the 
amen '  (S'*),  '  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ' 
(1°).  These  deal  with  His  work  on  earth,  with 
His  function  as  fulliller  of  the  promises  of  God 
(cf.  2  Co  1"-  ^),  and  with  its  triumph  over  man- 
kind. So,  too,  2'  3'.  But  the  title  '  the  beginning 
of  the  Creation  of  God '  (3"),  '  the  first  and  the 
last'  (1"2'),  and  those  in  which  the  prerogatives  of 
judgment  are  as.serted  (2'^-  '*  3'),  emphasize  the 
Divine  attributes  of  the  Son  of  God  (2'*).  The 
teaching  in  these  and  similar  passages  precisely 
resembles  in  its  ambiguity  the  language  already 
noted  in  the  Gospels.  There  also  the  Son  speaks 
of  Himself  as  derived  and  subordinate,  and  yet 
exercises  functions  which  He  also  reserves  for  the 
Father.  Such  a  phrase  as  Jn  5'-'  '  Neither  dotli 
the  Father  judge  any  man,  but  hath  given  all 
judgment  to  the  Son,'  expresses  precisely  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Apocalj'pse. 

In  the  first  three  chapters  we  find  Christ  dealing 
with  the  Church  in  the  world ;  with  the  fourth  we 
pass  into  the  region  of  visions  and  .symbolism  ;  and 
the  words  Father  and  Son,  as  already  noticed,  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  But  the  theologj-  is  the  same, 
in  spite  of  ditlerenee  of  language.  Sovereign  over 
all  things  is  'he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.'  By 
His  right  hand  is  the  Book  written  within  and  with  ■ 
out.sealed  withsevenseals(5').  Theseeris  told  that 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  tlie  root  of  David 
(cf.  22'",  where  Jesus  assumes  this  latter  title  to 
Himself),  has  overcome,  so  as  to  open  the  Book  and 
its  seven  seals  (5').  "Then  '  in  the  midst  of  the 
Throne  of  the  Four  Beasts  and  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
Elders '  he  sees  a  Lamb  standing  as  it  had  been 
slain  (5').  The  Lamb  came  and  took  the  Book 
from  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the 
Throne  (5').  'And  when  ho  received  the  Book, 
the  four  Beasts  and  the  four-and-twenty  Elders 
fell  before  the  Lamb,  liaA-ing  each  a  harp,  and 
polilen  bowls  full  of  incense,  wliich  are  the  prayers 
of  the  saints.  And  they  sin"  a  new  song,  saying, 
Thou  art  wortlij'  to  receive  the  Book,  and  to  open 
its  seals  ;  because  thou  wast  slain,  and  didst  buy  for 
God  with  thy  blood  out  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation,  and  iiiadest  them  to  our 
God  a  kingilom  and  priests ;  and  they  reign  upon 
tlie  earth '  (o""'").  The  angels  then  respond  to 
this  new  song  with  a  doxology  to  the  Lamb 
parallel  in  character  to  those  addressed  to  the 
Father  (5'-).  And,  lastly,  the  whole  creation 
responds  with  a  similar  doxology,  combining  in  it 
lK)tli  the  Lamb  and  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  tiirone 
(5").  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  highly  significant 
pa.ssage.  The  Lamb  receives  the  Book  from  the 
Supreme  ;  but  He  is  treated  with  worship  similar 
to  that  [laid  to  the  Supreme.  (Contra-st  the  scene 
in  which  John  falls  down  to  worship  the  angel,  19'° 
and  22"-").  Moreover,  through  the  language  used 
by  the  Khlcrs  (S'-'"),  the  Lamb  is  identified  with 
.lesus  Christ :  'To  him  that  loved  us  and  loo.sed  us 
from  our  sins  with  his  blood,  and  made  us  a  king- 
dom and  priests  to  tiod  and  hi..  Father — to  him  be 
glory  and  might  for  ever'  (I'-',  cf.  7'").  The  s<virie 
position  is  maintained  throughout  the  bock.     Thi 
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Lamb  is  mentioned  in  connexion  ■nnth  the  Sunrume 
(7*-  '"  etc.),  and  He  performs  work  in  whieii  His 
honour  is  of  the  same  sort  with  that  of  God.  The 
redeemed  are  they  '  who  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth :  these  were  bought  from  among 
men  a  first-fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb'  (14'). 
He  appears  in  the  judf^ment,  and  >vitne.'<.se8  the 
min  of  the  Beast  and  his  worshippers  (14'°).  He 
wars  with  the  Beast,  and  overcomes  ;  because  He 
is  ICing  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  (17"),  cf.  'the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb '  (6").  The  Churcli,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  is  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb  (21'' '"),  and 
'  the  Lord  the  God,  all-Sovereign,  is  the  temple  of 
it,  and  the  Lamb'  (21").  There  also  stands  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  (22').  Similar  teach- 
ing is  found  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Christ 
(much  more  rare  than  the  symbolic  title  '  the 
Lamb ').  '  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become 
(the  kingdom)  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ'  (11"). 
'  Now  is  come  the  salvation  and  the  power  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  authority  of  his 
Chnst'  (12").  The  whole  scheme  is  bound  up 
with  the  order  of  the  world  :  the  Lamb  was  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (13*);  and  yet 
those  whose  names  are  among  the  redeemed  are 
naid  to  have  their  names  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
life  (13*  21").  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  this  bat  that  St.  John  regarded  the  Lamb 
as  a  Divine  Being,  to  whom  Divine  honour  was  paid, 
and  who  was  associated  in  His  sovereignty  by 
God.  At  the  same  time.  He  takes  from  God  the 
commis-sion  to  perform  His  functions :  He  is  not 
independent.  Little  is  said  of  human  nature  in 
regard  to  Him  :  twice  only  He  is  described  as  Snoiov 
vliv  (var.  lee.  vlif)  di>6piiirov{l^  14^*),  But  the  sacrifice 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  are  the  means  by  which 
men  are  redeemed  from  their  sins  ;  and  there  is 
one  definite  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  (11*  'the 
great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
Ej.T'pt  where  also  their  Lord  was  crucified'). 
W  itri  this  may  be  compared  the  prophecy  in  l' 
'  Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  who  pierced 
him '  {iieKhTijaav),  and  Jn  19"  t'j/oirrai  ris  if  iicxd'- 
Trjaav.  The  profession  of  those  who  follow  Christ 
is  called  (from  the  point  of  view  of  its  manifesta- 
tion in  the  world)  '  the  witness  of  Jesus.'  St. 
John  claims  to  be  giving  this  himself  (l*",  cf.  19'°). 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  message  the  contents  of  which 
are  obnoxious  to  the  world  (1')  and  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  (II'  12"  17');  it  involves  persecution 
even  to  death  (6'  17"  20<) ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
triumph  of  those  who  have  it  (12") ;  and  it  is  the  ful- 
filment, the  significance,  Wxespirit  of  prophecy  ( 19'°). 
(6)  AVe  may  speak  here  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  this  book.  It  is 
somewhat  involved  in  symbolism.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  His  throne 
(1*) :  the  seven  \a/iriSct  (4')  before  the  throne  are 
identified  with  the  seven  spirits,  and  so  al.so  the 
seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb  (5')  are  the  seven  spirits  of 
God,  sent  (direoroX^i'oi)  into  all  the  earth.  The 
number  seven  probably  stands  for  completeness, 
and  the  phrase  '  the  seven  spirits '  probably  means 
the  Spirit  in  the  full  variety  of  His  manifestation. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  salutation  to  the  seven 
Churches  comes  from  the  Eternal,  and  from  the 
seven  spirits,  and  from  Jesus  Christ  (I*)  in  that 
order  :  the  seven  spirits,  in  this  case  only,  standing 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  Epistles 
themselves  a  peculiar  use  is  to  be  obsen-ed.  Each 
Epistle  begins  with  an  announcement  from  Christ, 
made  with  some  symbol  indicative  of  His  author- 
ity, or  His  intention  to  exercise  judgment ;  and 
each  ends  with  the  same  fonuula  :  '  He  that  h.ath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  tlie 
Churches '  (2"- "  etc.).  Also  in  3'  the  En.  to  Sardis 
begins  :  '  These  things  saith  he  tliat  hath  the  seven 
spirits,  and  the  seven  stars'  (i.e.  the  angels  of  the 


Churches,  I").  In  two  other  places  tlie  Spirit  is 
represented  as  speaking,  '  I  heard  a  voice  front 
heaven  saying,  A\  rite.  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Vfi,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  shall  re.st  from  their  lalwurs '  (14"). 
And  again  at  the  end  (22"),  '  the  Si)irit  and  the 
Bride  sa^',  Come.'  There  is  thus  comparatively 
little  definite  allusion  to  the  Spirit  in  tliis  book. 
What  there  is,  seems  to  involve  the  following 
points:  (1)  the  Spirit  in  His  varioos  manifesta- 
tions proceeds  from  the  Father:  (2)  Christ  huldl 
the  seven  spirits,  regulates  the  diverse  operations 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  ;  (3)  the  vaice  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  is,  in  a  sense,  the  voice  of 
Christ ;  (4)  the  Spirit  joins  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Bride.  Though  somewhat  limited  in  character, 
these  points  imply  a  doctrine  which,  both  in  its 
clearness  and  obscurity,  resembles  the  doctrine  of 
the  Last  Discourses  (see  above). 

(c)  The  remaining  points  for  consideration  are 
those  connected  with  the  facts  of  sin  and  judg- 
ment, salvation  and  the  Church.  It  is  better  to 
take  these  together,  owing  to  the  particular  form 
in  wliich  they  come  before  us.  In  dealing  with 
the  Gospel  we  noted  the  use  by  the  author  of  pairs 
of  parallel  but  contrasted  ideas,  such  as  Light  and 
Darkness,  Life  and  Judgment,  This  method  is 
carried  out  in  the  Apocalypse  on  a  very  extended 
scale.  In  the  visions  contained  in  this  work  we 
witness  the  warfare  of  two  contendin"  powers  :  on 
the  one  side  is  the  Lamb,  and  on  tlie  other  the 
devil.  The  devil  is  described  under  various  names. 
In  12'  we  read,  '  And  another  sign  was  seen  in 
heaven,  and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,'  etc.  This  dragon  is 
identified  (12*.  cf.  20-)  with  '  the  old  serpent,  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole 
world.'  The  'serpent' implies,  of  course,  a  reference 
to  the  story  of  the  Fall,  and  this  title,  therefore,  im- 
plies that  the  source  of  the  evil  in  the  world  is  the 
power  that  was  against  God.  In  other  places  we 
hear  of  a  synagogue  of  Satan  (2'  3'),  a  throne  of 
S.itan  (2"),  and  the  place  where  Satan  dwelleth 
(2")  ;  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  called  by  those  who 
follow  it  '  the  deep  things  of  Satan'  (2-*  rd.  (iaO^a.  roO 
'^arafa).  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  described 
in  this  book  an  organized  kingdom  of  evW,  claiming 
sovereignty  over  men  like  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lamb.  Tnis  introduces  the  most  tangled  of  all 
the  questions  connected  with  this  book  :  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Beast.  We  cannot  enter  upon 
the  various  explanations  proposed  (see  Revela- 
tion), but  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  general 
question  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Beast 
in  the  book.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
power  of  the  devil  (13'') :  he  aims  at  winning  the 
homage  of  the  world,  and  does  so  win  it  in  a 
large  measure  (13*) :  he  has  a  certain  power  to 
vex  the  saints — power  which  is  given  him  {iSiffri 
aim},  13').  Further,  he  has  a  representative,  a 
second  Beast,  who  works  among  men  in  favour  of 
the  first  (13'^),  and  does  signs  (v."),  and  inspires  an 
image  of  the  first  beast  with  life  and  speech  :  he 
also  compels  some  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  hands 
or  foreheads,  and  persecutes  all  otliers  (vv."-  "). 
In  all  this  there  is  traceable  a  kind  of  attempt 
to  caricature  the  nietliods  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  One  of  his  heads  was  u>j  iapa-yiiioriv  tit 
eivarov,  and  the  blow  of  his  death  was  liealed  (13*), 
as  if  he  claimed  resurrection.  The  second  Beast 
has  two  horns,  like  the  Lamb  fl3").    The  worship- 

Eers  who  are  deceived  say,  '  Who  is  like  unto  the 
east,  and  who  is  able  to  war  with  him?'  (13*), 
which  caricatures  the  meaning  of  the  word  Michael, 
— 'who  is  like  unto  God,' — Michael  having  cast 
the  dragon  out  of  heaven.  In  16"  we  find  thre« 
powers  spoken  of — the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  ina 
prophet  who  occupies  the  place  of  the  second  beasi 
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Then  later,  a  woman  appears  seated  on  a  beast, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  named  Babylon  the  great.  Be- 
tween these  two  war  arises,  in  pursuaiue  of  the 
plans  of  God  (17").  With  all  the  obscurity  of 
details  the  general  sense  of  this  imagery  seems 
dear.  The  forces  of  evil  in  the  world  talie  their 
origin  from  Satan  ;  and  the  essence  of  the  evil 
consists  in  setting  up  rival  claims  to  worship 
as  against  God.  This  is  the  force  of  the  caricature 
of  Divine  methods.  Satan  claims  to  do  for  men  all 
that  God  can  do.  As  in  the  Gospel,  tlie  final  differ- 
ence between  those  who  fall  under  the  delusions  of 
the  Beast  and  tliose  who  do  not  is  exiilained  by 
means  of  predestination.  All  who  dwell  upon  the 
earth  shaU  worship  him  (theBeaj^t),  every  one  whose 
name  has  not  been  written  in  the  book  of  life  of 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(13',  cf.  17").  This,  as  well  as  the  temporary  power 
of  the  Beast,  his  persecution  and  ultimate  ifall,  are 
in  the  hands  of  God. 

With  regard  to  the  judgments  of  God,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  are  retributive  in  character. 
During  the  time  before  the  end  the  plagues  of 
God  come  upon  the  world,  and  those  wlio  follow 
the  Beast  only  blaspheme  the  more  because  of 
them,  and  fail  to  rei.ent  (16»""-^',  cf.  9*>  and 
contrast  11"):  pain  in  their  case  fails  to  con- 
vert. When  the  end  come-s,  men  are  judged  (card 
tA  eprya  (2U'''  22'-).  More  precisely,  those  who  have 
slain  tlie  saints  are  given  blood  to  drink  (16'  13'") ; 
those  who  commit  fornication  in  Thyatiraare  cast 
upon  a  bed  {2-^) ;  Babylon  is  punished  with  the 
cup  which  she  mixed  for  others  (18").  The  time  of 
probation  passes,  and  then  tlie  sins  themselves  are 
their  own  punishment :  '  He  tliat  is  unjust,  let  him 
be  unjust  still ;  and  he  tliat  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  still '  (2-2"). 

The  evil  which  has  thus  entered  upon  the  world 
affects  mankind,  apparently  as  a  wliole ;  at  least 
there  is  no  sij_'n  in  the  book  that  any  can  avoid  its 
taint.  And  it  therefore  requires  to  be  abolished  : 
men  need  salvation.  In  this  book  there  is  but 
one  means  to  this  end  :  the  blood  of  tlie  Lamb. 
The  first  allusion  to  this  is  in  the  doxology 
immediately  before  the  salutation,  ry  iyinrCivTi 
iffxas  Kal  Xuaai^i  VM^J  ^k  tCjv  afjLapriwv  iv  ti^  af/iar* 
avToO  (1°).  It  appears  again  in  the  doxology  to 
the  Lamb  (5",  cf.  14'').  The  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand  are  said  to  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  tlie 
Lamb  (7",  cf.  22") :  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  they 
win  victorj'  over  the  Beast  (1'-").  A  reference  to 
it  is  made  when  He  who  is  called  the  Word  of  God 
goes  forth  with  His  garments  sprinkled  with  blood 
(19").  Nothinj;  is  said  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
saoritice  is  a|iplied  :  the  fact  of  it  is  a.sserted. 

Those  who  are  thus  redeemed  are  made  by 
Christ  into  a  kingdom,  priests  unto  God  and  His 
Father  (1*  5'°)  ;  tliat  is,  they  are  a  society  of  men 
ruled  over  by  God  as  King.  They  are  sealed  in 
their  foreheads  (7').  They  come  from  the  twelve 
tribes,  but  not  from  these  alone  :  '  I  beheld,  and, 
lo,  a  great  multitude,  that  no  man  could  number, 
from  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and  people,  and 
tongue,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Ijirab'  (7*;  cf.  14").  Moreover,  the  whole 
creation  has  a  part  in  the  scheme  of  God,  and 
responds  with  a  doxology  to  the  Lamb  (5") : 
the  '  eternal  Gospel '  is  hiused  on  the  fact  of  Crea- 
tion (14"),  'I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid- 
heaven,  having  an  eternal  gospel  lo  preach  to  those 
that  sit  uiK)n  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and 
tribe,  am!  tongue,  and  people,  saj'ing  in  a  loud 
voice,  Kear  tJod,  and  give  him  glory  ;  because  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  has  come  :  and  worshi])  him 
that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
springs  of  waters.' 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  end  comes,  the  ideal 


of  the  Church  is  not  attained.  There  is  sin  and 
heresy  in  the  seven  Churches.  There  are  false 
apostles  (2-),  false  Jews  (2"),  the  teaching  ot 
Balaam  (2"),  a  false  prophetess  (2-'*'),  impurity  (S*), 
lukc«armness  (3">).  The  devil  has  power  to  per- 
secute, so  that  the  men  in  the  earth  may  be 
tested  (2'"  3'»).  Those  who  are  slain  cry  out 
beneath  the  altar.  How  long!  (6'°)  but  others, 
their  fellow-servants  and  brethren,  will  have  to  bo 
slain  as  they.  This  fate  must  befall  especially  the 
two  witnesses,  who  prophesy  against  the  lieast 
(IP"').  So  for  all  this  time  emjilia-sis  is  laid  upon 
the  qualities  of  endurance  and  faithfulness  (cf.  3'" 
2'"  13'").  The  cowardly,  the  unfaithful,  those  who 
murder,  and  lie,  and  are  idolaters  or  impure  (21* 
22'^),  have  no  part  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Even 
a  Church,  that  is  already  in  existence,  may  lose  its 
place  :  '  if  not,  I  come  to  thee,  and  will  remove 
thy  candlestick  from  its  place,  if  thou  repent  not ' 
(2=). 

In  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  the  seer  the  time  of 
waiting  is  very  short.  '  Behold,  I  come  as  a  tliief ' 
(10"  22-").  And  when  the  time  does  come  the 
harvest  of  the  world  will  be  reaped  (14'°),  and  the 
vintage  gathered  (14'"),  and  the  evil  will  be  finally 
separated  from  the  good.  Then  comes  the  con- 
summation. There  will  be  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth  ;  the  sea — symbolizing  probablj'  rest- 
lessness, and  division  and  liarrennese — will  be  no 
more.  And  the  new  Jerusalem,  founded  on  the 
twelve  ajiostles  of  the  Lamb  (21'''),  will  appear.  In 
this  the  redeemed  will  dwell  for  ever  (22^)  in  per- 
fect freedom  and  happiness.  The  actual  presence 
of  God  and  the  LamI)  will  make  a  temple  tor  wor- 
sliip  unnecessary  ;  the  servants  of  (!od  shall  see 
His  face.  Thus  the  purpose  for  which  man  is 
created  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  fanciful  to  see  a  symbol  of 
this  perfect  communion  in  the  fact  that  it  is  after 
the  renewal  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  that  He  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  is  said  to  speak  (21°).  Before, 
voices  came  from  the  throne  and  from  the  temple, 
but  none  from  the  Supreme.  Now  at  last,  when  all 
is  fulfilled,  He  .speaks. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  exhaust  within 
reasonable  limits  the  meaning  of  this  inexhaust- 
ible book.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate 
the  outlines  of  the  theology  assumed  in  it.  It 
must  be  obvious  by  this  time  how  closely  the 
thought  of  the  Apocalypse  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  Gospel  and  hpi.stles.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  i)oints  of  dillerence  are  the  compara- 
tively small  place  occupied  in  the  Apocalypse  l)y 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  emphasis  laiil 
in  this  book  upon  the  catastrophe  of  the  judgment. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  these  are  very 
significant.  I''or,  first,  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is 
similar  in  character  to  that  in  the  Gospel  so  far  as 
it  goes ;  and,  secondly,  the  judgment  expresses  in 
its  final  form  a  warfare  which  continues  through- 
out the  history  of  the  world. 
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T.  B.  Steono. 
JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF— 

Introduction. 
I.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Existence  of  FourOoapels. 
IL  External  Evidence  (or  the  Early  Exiiitonce  of  the  Fourth 
Qo6p«L 
(J)  The  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyr. 
{IT)  Testimonies  after  Justin  down  to  Iren»l]& 

III.  Canonicity  of  the  Fourth  Uospel. 

IV.  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Authorship. 

Y.  Character  and  Career  of  John  as  presented  In   other 
Literature. 
(A)  Tlic  Synoptic  Gospels. 


(B)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

<o  - 


The  Kpistle  to  the  (jaliitiuna. 
(ii)  The  First  Epistle  of  John. 
(£.')  The  Uccoiul  and  Third  Epistles  of  John. 
(/')  The  .\pocalypse. 
TL  Eelation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptic  Narrative. 

(A)  A  General  Statement  of  the  Coutnutt  between 

them. 

(B)  Special  Divergence*. 
fC)  Correspondences. 

(/>)  Miscellaneous  Objections. 
Literature  on  (Questions  of  Authorship,  Date,  eta 
VIL  The  Teachinu  of  the  Fourth  Gospet 

lA)  Theolo{,'y  and  Christolo^. 

iB)  Doctrine  of  the  Cosmoe. 

(O  Soteriology. 

(£*)  Eschatoloffj'. 
Literature  on  the  Teaching. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  is  "enerally  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  one  remarkably  gifted  man.  Neither 
in  style  nor  in  motive  can  criticism  break  it  up 
into  ditl'crent  centuries  or  antagonistic  tendencies. 
Editorial  hands  have  for  the  most  part  spared  its 
subtle  beauty.  There  is  little  witli  which  it  can 
be  compared.  It  stands  free  of  fashion,  and  pos- 
sesses tnroughout  a  strongly  marked  idiosyncrasy. 

The  problem  that  is  forced  upon  the  student  is 
this  :  Is  the  so-called  '  Gospel  the  outline  of  a 
biography,  or  the  artistic  clothing  of  an  ideal? 
Have  wo  a  true  report  of  the  impression  produced 
on  the  consciousness  of  an  intimate  friend  by  the 
teaching,  manner,  and  deeds  of  One  whom  he  could 
not  think  of  as  less  than  the  Eternal  Word  of  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  or  must  we  conclude  that 
what  we  have  is  the  speculation  of  some  one  who 
did  not  shrink  from  creating  its  material  and 
inventing  the  basis  of  its  theologoumena  ? 

The  problem  is  the  more  puzzling  because  to 
the  presumed  author  of  the  Gospel  is  also  attri- 
buted the  production  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  this 
compound  authorship  can  be  accepted,  the  person- 
ality of  'John'  becomes  almost  as  perplexing  to 
scientific  history  as  that  of  the  Lorti  Jesus  Clirist 
Himself.  When  the  diversity  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  two  documents  came  into  the  clear 
consciousness  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Eus.  HE  vii.  10, 
24,  25),  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
repudiated,  rather  than  that  of  the  Gospel.  But 
the  preponderant  belief  of  Christians  has  practi- 
cally accepted  the  unity  of  the  Johannine  writings. 
The  fact  that  St.  Jwin  had  the  insight  which 
enabled  him  to  preserve  discourses  and  sayings  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  see  in  His  human  life  the  fulness 
of  grace  and  truth,  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten 
Son,  has  seemed  consonant  with  the  fact  that  the 
same  eyes  might  also  have  discerned  in  Him  the 
slain  Lamb,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

If  the  Son  of  God  did  say  and  do  the  things 
recorded  in  this  document,  then  everything  in  the 
universe,  every  fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
conclusions  01  all  philosophy,  the  meaning  of  all 
scientific  discovery,  the  future  of  the  world,  and  the 
goal  of  humanity,  must  be  affected  by  its  disclosu;  es. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  contend  that  the  Christian 
faith  is  dependent  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  tliat, 
should  this  supreme  expression  of  its  inmost  spirit 
be  banished  to  the  realm  of  speculative  romance, 


the  faith  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  relega'.ed  to 
the  same  region,  'lue  ministry  of  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  must  have  been  comiiloted  between  30 
and  40  years  before  this  Gospel  saw  the  light. 
Great  historic  Churches  grew  into  importance  and 
began  to  sull'er  disintegration  from  internal  dis- 
cord before  it  was  j)Ossible  to  heal  them  by  th« 
Valedictory  Discourse.  The  Churches  of  Judajs 
and  of  the  Dispersion  lived  by  '  the  faith  of  the 
Lord  of  Glory '  (Ja  2'),  and  '  looked  for  the  niercj*  of 
our  Lord  Je-sus  Christ  unto  eternal  life '  (Jude  '"''"), 
before  this  document  could  have  come  into  circa- 
lation. 

If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  most  authentic 
Epp.  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  the  Ep.  of  St.  James, 
we  see  that  the  message  of  the  apostles  had  already 
inaugurated  a  new  philosophy  of  heaven  and  eartli, 
of  time  and  eternity,  now  conceptions  of  history 
and  ethics,  and  new  standards  of  life.  The  leaven 
had  spread  from  Jems,  to  Antioch  ;  from  thence 
it  had  spread  to  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Home. 
All  this  iiad  occurred  before  the  Fourth  Gospel 
had  been  crystallized  into  form,  or  its  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ballling  mystery  had  been  oflerod  to 
mankind.  Even  if  we  were  robbed  of  tlio  Apoc. 
and  of  the  spiritual  Gospel,  or  deprived  of  all 
conlidence  in  either,  we  should  still  be  in  inde- 
feasible possession  of  a  faith  which  unriddles  the 
universe,  which  works  by  love,  which  overcomes 
the  world.  We  should,  therefore,  mistake  most 
obvious  facta  if  we  persisted  in  regarding  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  the  'acropolis'  c»  citadel  of  the 
faitli. 

But  although  this  is  freely  concedeti,  the  inestim- 
able preciousness  of  the  document  must  still  be 
urged  with  earnestness.  Those  who  strenuo<isly 
deny  its  historicity  and  repudiate  its  apostolic 
character  are  ready  to  confess,  with  Baur,  Sclienkel, 
Thoma,  Taylor,  that  the  highest,  and  essentially 
the  truest,  revelation  of  tlie  Son  of  Man,  and 
interpretation  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  record.  Much  which  it  contains 
has  long  since  been  verified  by  the  Christian  con- 
science as  fundamentally  true,  and  has  permanently 
enriched  the  mind  of  man. 

We  hail  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Go.^pel  aa 
establishing  for  us  the  inspiring  persuasion  that 
the  divine  and  human  are  not  separated  by  an 
impassable  chasm,  but  are  in  their  innermost 
essence  one  ;  that,  in  the  portraiture  of  the  Logoa 
made  man,  humanity  at  its  best  is  nothing  loss 
than  the  clearest  and  most  gracious  revelation  of 
the  Eternal  God,  and  that  Divinity  at  its  greatest 
has  been  manifested  through  the  human. 

A  philosophy  based  on  the  intrinsic  unknowable- 
ness  of  God,  on  the  impossibility  of  converse  being 
held  between  man  and  his  Creator,  is  pledged  to 
demonstrate  the  late  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
and  to  find  in  the  Johannine  teaching  of  St.  I'aul 
some  of  the  materials  of  the  pious  fraud  of  tliis 
falsarius  of  the  2nd  century.  Alany  have  struggled 
with  the  attempt  to  discover  Alexandrine  philo- 
sophy in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Etl'orts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  in  the  speculations  of  Cerin- 
thus,  Valentinus,  and  Basilides  we  may  find  the 
historical  antecedents  of  this  Gospel.  It  was  even 
urged  by  Volkmar  that  '  John '  may  have  used  the 
works  of  .Justin  Martyr,  rather  than  Justin  liave 

3  noted  from  'John,'  and  a  date  was  pro«sionally 
etermined  for  the  appearance  of  the  Gospel  just 
anterior  to  the  time  wlien,  by  "oneral  admission,  it 
is  kno^\'n  to  have  been  regarded  in  Antioch  and 
Lyons,  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Rome  as  one  of 
the  four  indisputa.ble  authorities  for  the  biography 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Exist- 
ence OF  FOUR  Gospels. — The  strength  of  the 
argument  for  the  historicity  and  the  credibility  oi 
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St.  John's  Gospel  is  to  be  found  withio  itself:  (1) 
in  the  proof  wliich  it  explicitly  contains  of  its 
own  authorship  ;  (2)  in  the  transcendent  revelation 
it  gives  of  an  auj^ust  Personality  iiumeasurably 
greater  than  that  of  the  supposed  author  himself, 
who  did  not  fully  assimilate  words  or  thoughts  of 
his  Master  which  yet,  by  some  psycholo''ic  process, 
he  was  able  to  preserve  and  record  for  all  time  ;  (3) 
in  the  subtle  harmonies  between  '  St.  John's ' 
conception  of  tlie  Son  of  God  and  that  expressed 
by  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul ;  (4)  in  the  gerniinant 
force  ot  the  uttered  word  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
triumphant  response  it  has  found  in  the  conscious- 
ne.s8,  the  fears  and  hopes,  of  tlie  human  race.  And 
yet  there  are  discords  as  well  as  harmonies.  These 
we  shall  presently  attempt  to  separate,  but  lirst 
we  must  clearly  apprehend  what  is  the  material 
of  wliich  these  things  can  be  said. 

There  is  proof  tliat  towards  the  last  quarter  of 
the  second  cent.,  in  every  part  of  the  Kouian  Empire, 
four  Gospels  had  been  selected  and  were  regarded 
as  authentic,  and  that  these  four  documents 
were  identical  with  those  whieli  are  described  as 
'according  to'  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John". 
Up  to  that  period,  ri  cCaYyiXiof  was  a  name  lor 
the  good  message,  or  acceptable  speculation,  which 
Christian  or  heretical  writers  were  oticriug  to  their 
followers.  Thus  Hippolytus  {lii'f.  Hwr.  vii.  27) 
speaks  of  the  disciples  of  liasilides  as  posses.sing  '  a 
gospel '  which  was  the  knowledge  (yv!^ai%)  of  supra- 
mundane  things;  but  Theophilus  of  Antioch  apiiiied 
the  name  to  the  four  separate  Gospels,  and  we  hear 
henceforward  not  only  of  the  Gospel,  but  of   rd 

(a)  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  testimonies  is 
that  of  Iren.«:us,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  who 
lived  between  A.D.  14U  and  202,  and  who  wrote  his 
treatise  lie/uiat  ion  of  Heresies  between  A.V.  ISUand 
190.  Other  fragments  of  his  work,  and  a  letter  to 
Florinus,  are  preserved  by  Eusebius  [HE  v.  20). 
These  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  show,  in 
combination,  that  the  '  four  Gospels '  are,  together 
with  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  regarded  as  '  the 
Scriptures.'  Irenicus  speciliea  these  four  {Htcr.  iii. 
1),  referring  them  by  name  to  their  respective 
authors.  He  makes  frequent  reference  to  St.  John 
by  name,  and  he  gives  a  mystic  reason  for  there 
being/our  Gospels,  neither  more  nor  fewer.  Though 
this  is  fanciful  and  carries  no  theological  weight, 
it  shows  that  tlie  canonical  '  four '  must  have  been 
long  in  circulation  among  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne.*  Irenaius  makes  no  fewer  than  500 
citations  from  the  four  Gospels,  100  of  these  being 
from  the  Fourth  (see  Inde.\  of  Ante-Nicene  Library, 
Works  of  Irerueus,  ii.  193-197). 

Ore&t  streiu  mutit  also  be  laid  on  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  IrenuMia  and  Polycarj).  the  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle. 
If  the  letter  to  Florinus,  recallini;  in  lifelike  forni  the  a]>pear' 
ance  and  ways  of  I'olycarj>,  is  genuine,  it  is  quite  incn-dible 
that  the  Johannine  Oo8|>el  from  which  Ircnnus  thus  quoted 
lOU  times  watt  not  written  by  the  venerated  teacher  of  Poly* 
carp. 

(6)  TllEOPHlLUS,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  c.  A.D.  180, 
declared  in  liis  tliree  Hooks  aiidressed  to  Autolycus, 
a  heatlien,  that  the  same  things  were  advanced  by 
the  prophets  and  evangelists,  and  he  quotes  John 
(i.  13)  by  name.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels.  On  the  genuineness 
of  the  Lat.  transl.  of  these  comm.  much  controversy 
has  prevailed  between  Zahn  and  Harnack ;  but 
there  is  no  nuestion  that  Tlieophilus  was  acquainted 
with  St.  Joim's  writings,  and  ho  designates  him  as 
'spirit-bearing' — occupying  the  same  level  with 
the  Law  and  'lie  Propluts.     It  is,  moreover,  far 

*  '  Reltgioui  veneration  such  as  that  with  which  Ircnnus 
rrpaprled  the«c  books  is  of  alow  growth.  They  must  have  held 
a  preat  place  In  the  Church  aa  far  back  as  the  memon'  of 
li\iiii.-  men  extended '  (R.  W.  Dale,  lAving  Christ  oM  i-'our 
9o*pfl;  p.  146). 


from  im])robable  that  he  refers  to  Jn  12^  and  20", 
for  the  resemblance  to  St.  John's  language  ia 
striking,  and  we  know  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Gospel. 

{<:)  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  the  head  of 
the  celebrated  Catechetical  School  from  A.D.  189, 
and  was  liimself  a  pupil  of  Pantaenus  and  the  teacher 
of  Origen,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office.  Irenaeua 
and  Hippolytus  probably  for  a  brief  period  followed 
his  instructions.  He  was  a  litterateur,  and  diligent 
collector  of  the  opinions  and  dicta  of  philosopliers. 
He  held  in  reverence  otlier  sacred  books,  in  additiou 
to  the  Canonical  writings  of  the  NT,  such  as  thr 
Gospel  according  to  tlie  Egyptians,  and  the  Apoc 
of  Peter,  a  fragment  of  which  has  been  recently 
brought  to  liglit.  He  was  accustomed  to  cite  anc 
compare  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  as  weD 
as  early  traditions,  concerning  the  Evangelists  and 
the  apostles.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  most 
interesting  of  these  are  preserved  for  us  only  by 
Eu.sebius{//'£vi.  14, iii.23), but  they  aver  the  existence 
and  value  of  the  four  Gospels.  In  the  Exiwrtatum 
(TporpeTTTiKds,  §  59)  he  quotes  from  one  or  other  of  the 
Gospels  between  400  and  500  times,  and  cites  St. 
John's  by  name.  Eusebius  preserves  the  tradition  of 
Clement,  that  Peter  approved  of  Mark's  narrative, 
and  that '  .Jolin,  divinely  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
wrote  a  .spiritual  Gospel  on  observing  that  the 
tilings  obvious  to  the  senses  had  been  set  forth  in 
earlier  Gospels.' 

{d)  Tertullian,  whose  literary  work  was  done 
in  Carthage  between  A.D.  190  and  A.D.  230,  left 
abundant  testimony  to  the  existence  and  apos- 
tolic authority  of  each  of  the  Gospels.  He  cites 
passages  from  almost  every  chapter  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  from  some  chapters  almost  every 
verse  (see  Watkins,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  24).  Hia 
evidence  is  of  high  value,  because  of  the  close 
attention  he  paid  to  the  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  tlie  detailed  proof  he  advanced,  verse  by  verse, 
that  Marcion's  '  gospel '  was  a  mutilated  copy  of 
St.  Luke.  After  long  and  anxious  reinvestigation 
by  Baur,  Ritschl,  V'^olkmar,  the  author  of  Sujirm. 
Heligion,  and  Sanday,  the  contention  of  Tertullian 
has  been  sustained ;  but  it  is  he  also  who  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  Marcion  was  acquainted 
with  tlie  Fourth  Gospel  (see  Godet's  Introd.  to 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  vol.  i.  221);  and  without  doubt, 
as  in  his  work  (adv.  Praxeam,  ch.  xxiii.)  against 
the  monarchianism  of  Praxeas,TertuIlian  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  John  the  beloved  disciple. 

No  wei-'ht  need  he  laid  u|)on  the  fragments  which 
remain,  chielly  in  Syriac,  of  the  WTitings  of  Melito 
of  Sardis,  or  of  Claudius  ApoUtnaris  of  Hierapolis, 
though  the  list  of  their  works  given  by  Eusebius, 
and  the  high  value  set  upon  them  "by  Jerome 
and  Socrates,  make  it  probable  that  treatises  on 
the  Paschal  Festival  and  on  the  Birth  of  Christ 
showed  acciuaintance  with  the  Four  Gospels. 

(e)  But  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  proof  is  found 
in  the  writingsofFLAVlus  J  USTINUS,  the  philosopher 
and  martyr.  Critics  dill'er  as  to  the  chronology  of 
.Justin's  career  and  the  date  of  Ids  martyrdom,* 
but  Hort  (t/oi(rn<j/()/"  Class,  and  Sar.  Philtil.  iii.  pp. 
155-193),  clo.sely  approximated  bj- Volkmar,  thought 
it  safe  to  say  that  the  chief  works  of  Justin,  liis 
two  Apologies  and  his  Dialogue  irilh  Tn//>ho,  must 
fall  between  A.D.  145 and  148.  Ca-sjiari  and  Kriiger 
have  ventured  on  a  still  earlier  date.  Justin  tells 
us  that,  after  passing  through  various  stages  of 
philosophic  thought,  he  found  the  satisfaction  of 
his  mind  restored  by  men  of  prophetic  siiirit,  who 
did  not  demonstrate  truth,  but,  bein^  tilled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  speaking  things  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  gave  liiin  what  he  wanteil :  '  kindled  a  llame 
in  his  soul, 'and  convinced  him  that  'this  philosophy 

•  Credner  placca  the  liuiita  of  his  activity  betwean  a.D.  ISO-IM 
Volkmar  reduced  the  limitji  between  A.D.  140- l&O, 
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alone  waa  profitable  and  safe.'  The  torch  of  Aris- 
totle and  I'lato  failed  when  he  became  familiar 
with  the  Li^rht  of  Christ.  In  the  first  apolo^  he 
fre<iiiently  cites  what  he  styles  '  Meiiiunals  com- 
posed by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers,'  In 
ch.  60  be  adds  '  which  are  called  Gosprl.f.'  but  this 
clause,  as  o|)ponent8  ur},'e,  may  be  a  marjrinal 
eloss.  The  term  or  phrase  is  slightly  varied.  Thus 
he  sometimes,  as  in  Ap.  i.,  calls  them  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Aiiostlos,'  soiiietimus  '  Memoirs'  simply, as  in  the 
Uuilui/iic  ;  and  when  he  is  referring  to  an  incident 
mentioned  by  all  four  Kvangilists,  he  introduces 
it  by  '  the  apostles  wrote.'  The  names  of  the 
apostles  are  not  mentioned,  yet  no  phrase  could 
more  adequately  denote  them  than  '  the  apostles 
and  those  that  followed  them.'  In  addrc.<!-ing  the 
Itoman  emperors,  or  the  bigoted  Jews  of  Konie  or 
Asia  Minor,  the  obscure  names,  Matthew,  Maik, 
Luke,  John,  would  have  detracted  from,  rather  than 
increased,  their  weight.  This  is  parallel  with  the 
reticence  of  Tertullian,  who,  when  writing  his 
Apology  and  his  address  To  Che  Nations,  makes  no 
distinct  reference  to  the  'Gospels'  or  to  their 
authors.  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  and  Lactantiua 
follow  the  same  rule.  In  Justin's  references  to 
the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  he  introduces  a 
few  picturesque  details  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Canonical  Gospels,  indicating,  it  may  be,  some 
additional  sources  of  information.  If  he  possessed 
any  '  harmony '  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  as 
well  as  the  '  memorials,'  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
was  formed  from  them,  than  that  it  was  the 
parent  of  them.  It  is,  moreover,  simply  incredible 
that,  between  the  date  of  Justin's  writing  the 
Apology  or  Dialoi/ue  and  Irenieus'  writing  his 
Jtcfuttition,  the  Four  Gospels  should  have  been 
brought  into  existence,  and  utterly  displaced 
Justin's  '  memorials,'  or  that  they  should  have  come 
into  such  vogue  as  to  be  read  in  churches  and  be 
regarded  as  of  primary  importance  in  Lyons  and 
Carthage,  Antioch  aim  Alexandria.  Justin  refers 
to  some  details  which  are  found,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  only ;  he  also  cites  some 
of  the  few  specialities  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  at 
least  seven  peculiarities  to  be  found  in  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.     The  deviation  from  the  strict  accuracy  of 

?|Uotation  may  be  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author, 
or  he  shows  also  slight  and  marked  divergences 
from  the  LXX,  and  from  the  text  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato  (see  Sanday,  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century). 
The  deviations  from  strict  accuracy  are,  as  we 
should  expect,  more  numerous  in  quotations  from 
the  Gospels  than  from  these  other  sources.  Except 
when  quoting  a  lengthened  passage  from  LXX  or 
other  sources,  he  may  have  fallen  back  upon  his 
memory,  as  other  divines  have  done  in  all  ages. 

The  contemporaneousness  of  Justin  and  Irenieus 
is  a  fact  of  importance  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
undoubted  confidence  which  the  latter  places  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Irenaius  makes  no  fewer  than 
30  references  to  the  Apology  and  Dialogue  of 
Justin.  Equally  abundant  are  the  references  to 
Justin  by  Tertullian,  Theophilus,  and  others,  to  say 
nothing  at  present  of  Tatian,  the  supposed  author 
of  the  Dintcssaron. 

II.  External  Evidence  for  the  Early  Exist- 
ence OF  THE  Fourth  Gospel. — (A)  We  will  com- 
mence with  the  quotations  from,  or  references  to, 
the  Fourth  Gospel  by  Justin  himself  (see  Watkins, 
Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  73-81,  for  a  summary  of 
recent  investigations  by  Ezra  Abbot,  Thoma, 
Hilgenfeld,  Drumiuond,  Sanday,  Westcott,  Edwin 
A.  Abbott,  and  others).  The  resemblances  i)etween 
Justin  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  undeniable,  but 
it  has  been  contended  by  some  that  'John'  borrowed 
from  J  ustin,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Such  a  conten- 
tion, however,  must  be  held  to  betraj-  a  deKciency 
of  literary  perception.     Others,  who  accept  the 


priority  of  John,  urge  that  Justin  did  not  regard  the 
authority  of  the  evangelist  as  apostolic  ;  and  that,  i/ 
he  hail  drawn  u|>on  the  Gospel,  he  ou'dit  to  have 
quoted  it  when  endeavouring  to  establish  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  instead  of  citing  words  of  OT 
prophets.  This  suggestion  supposes  that  we  can 
grasp  the  ethic  and  philosophy  of  citation  in  the 
'2nd  century.  There  are  seven  or  eight  pas.sa^e« 
in  the  Apology,  and  several  in  the  Dialogue,  which 
turn  on  ( 1 )  the  Joli.mnine  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  it4 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God,  as  His 
npCnovyivvrina  (ch.  21),  His  wus  (clis.  22  and  G.*?),  Hi» 
vptxtT&roKos  Tt^i  aytvfi^tfj  det^i  (ch.  63) ;  (2)  on  the  in- 
carnation  of  the  Logos,  His  becoming  <rdpi,  or 
di'Opuwo!,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  'Teacher'  or 
'Saviour'  of  the  world  {Ap.  6;  Dial.  48,  105). 
Manj-  portions  of  the  Gospel,  besides  the  Prologue, 
are  referred  to  by  Justin,  e.g.  in  Ap.  35  he  re- 
gards Isaiah's  oracle  in  48'  as  fulfilled  by  a  curious 
text  of  Jn  19",  where  iKieiat  is  altered  into  transi- 
tive (Kidiaav,  and  refers  to  Jesus  being  forced  to 
sit  on  the  /35m<i  or  judgment-seat,  rather  than  to 
Pilate's  taking  his  seat  on  it.  This  .supposition, 
that  part  of  t  he  gross  humiliation  of  Jesus  consisted 
in  placing  Him  upon  the  seat  of  judgment,  is 
conlirmed  by  the  liagment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
recently  discovered.  In  Dial.  69,  Justin  refers  to 
the  incidents  of  Jesus  healing  those  iK  yeverfit 
vijpovs  (cf.  Jn  9),  the  lame  also  and  Jumb,  by  His 
word.     Again,  Jn  4'°  is  referred  to  in  Dial.  114. 

The  most  important  passage  is  Ap.  61,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  tlie  word  of  Christ  Himself,  iv  /li) 
ivayevvijOTiTi  oii  fiT}  eitr^Xdtjre  ets  ttjv  ^affiXfiav 
rCiv  oC'pavuiv.  'Oti  5e  Ka.1  ddvyaroy  e^s  rds  p-iyrpa-s  rwv 
T€KOi'(Tu!i'  Toi>s  dTTa^  ycvi'oip^i'ov^  ip.^Tjvai  tpavepbv  Trdjlv 
tsTiv.  We  have  only  to  place  this  by  the  side  of  Jn 
3'"'  to  discern  the  original  form  of  the  idea,  although 
there  are  manj'  diilerences  in  the  expression  :  'EdK 
p-i)  Tis  yevvrjBrj  dyuOtv,  ov  5uiniTai  Ideiv  tij^  ^aaCKilay 
Tov  Oiov.  \^y€i  Trpds  airrbv  6  NtK657;/i05,  llws  bvvarai 
dvOpcjiros  ycvpijOiifai  y^pujv  &v  ;  fxr}  ^vvarai  eli  Ti}v 
KOiXiaif  T^v  pLTjrpbs  aiTou  bevrepov  (tffeXOeif  Kal  yevvrj- 
fiiJKai.  Scliwegler,  IJaur,  Zeller,  Supern.  lielig.,  E. 
A.  Abbott,  have  called  attention  to  every  deviation, 
but  none  of  the  theories  by  which  they  account  for 
tliesf  is  so  free  from  difficulty  as  the  suggestion  that 
Justin,  in  an  awkward  wa}-,  has  appropriated  with 
gravity,  as  his  own  confiniiation  of  Clirist's  words, 
the  semi-humorous  query  of  Nicodemus  which  wan 
passed  over  by  our  Lord  in  silence  and  implied 
rebuke.  There  was  probably  also  an  echo  of 
Mt  18*  blended  by  Justin  witli  our  Lord's  words 
in  Jn  3''°.  The  verbal  diflerences  are  conspicuous, 
and  yet  accounted  for  by  the  very  common  inter- 
change of  the  equivalent  expressions  '  kingdom  of 
God'  and  '  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Justin  expre.sses 
the  idea  of  yevinid^  dpudiv  by  dvayaivrsOrJTe,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  iyudd'  is  often 
interpreted  by  'again,'  and  that  numerous  later 
writers,  who  quote  indisputably  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  make  the  same  modification  of  the  text  (cf. 
al.-io  Vulg.  and  AV).  Another  deviation,  the  oi/  ^i) 
eiaiXdrjre,  in  place  of  ov  Svvarai  ISeiv,  may  easily  be 
the  reflection  of  the  elaeXOetv  of  v.'  Ezra  Abbot 
found  69  similar  deviations  from  the  text  in  46 
different  English  divines  of  modern  times. 

Hilgenfeld  and  Keim  admit  that  while  the 
Synoptists  affirm  that  John  the  B.aptist  was  the 
'  voice  of  one  cryin;;,'  Justin  might  have  referred 
the  exclamation  to  Uie  consciousness  of  the  Baptist 
by  acquaintance  with  Jn  I-'  '  and  S-".  When,  in 
Apol.  I.  63,  Justin  declares  that  the  Jews  knew 
neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son,  he  must  have  had 
Jn  8'"  and  16"  in  his  memory. 

The  various  uses  of  the  Prologue  in  the  passages 
referred  to,  led  even  Volkmar  to  declare  that  '  th6 
prologue  of  John  is  the  primordial  revelation  ol 
the  Logos  in  its  immediate  majesty,  and  that  thf 
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writings  of  Justin  are  the  first  attempts  at  a 
rational  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  revelation.' 
Other  and  later  writers  derived  these  great  truths 
from  the  Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  why 
should  not  Ju.stin  be  allowed  to  have  done  the 
same?' 

AUirecht  Thoma  (Die  Genesis  des  Joh.  Evnng. 
p.  824)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Justin 
found  his  idea  of  the  Lo^os  in  Philo  Judaeus, 
and  that  he  derived  nothing  from  the  Gospel, 
unless  it  be  the  identifieation  of  Jesus  with  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos.  Hut  the  objection  to  this 
buggestion  is,  that  while  the  Logos  of  Philo  re- 
ceives many  striking  designations,  such  as  '  High 
Priest,'  'Son,'  'First-Begotten,'  etc.,  Philo  never 
hints  at  the  Messianic  idea  or  the  Incarnation. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  than  the  Philonic  God  who,  by  His 
Xi7oi,  'eternal  reason,'  created  or  sustains  the  uni- 
verse (see  Reynolds'  introd.  to  Go.spel  of  John  in 
Pulpit  Comm.  p.  xxviii). 

[B]  What  indications  do  we  find  of  the  existence 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  between  the  latest  date  of 
Justin  and  that  of  the  literary  activity  of  Irensus? 

(1)  Heraci.EON  is  referred  to  by  Irenaius  and 
Hippolytus,  by  Clemens  Alex.,  and  above  all  by 
Origen,  as  a  di«ciple  of  Valentinus,  the  great 
Gnostic  of  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  is  probably 
referred  to  by  Irenieus  as  one  of  the  unnamed  Gnos- 
tics who,  with  Ptolema>us,  helped  to  divide  the 
Valentinians  into  two  groups  {lief.  Hcer.  ii.  4,  vi. 
35.  29),  differing  on  tlie  question  whether  the 
original  princii)le  of  the  universe  was  a  monad  or 
a  dyad.  He  did  not  write  a  formal  exjiosition  of 
Valentinus,  but  a  practical  exegesis  of  the  Gospels 
of  Luke  and  John,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Valen- 
tinus were  assumed.  He  writes  with  extreme 
reverence  for  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  as  if  they 
commanded  attention  on  the  highest  ground.  He 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  write  a  commentary  on 
any  book  of  the  NT  ;  and  from  his  commentary  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Origen  cjuotes  50  times  in  his 
own  comm., sometimes  accepting  Heracleon's  views, 
more  frequently  contradicting  them.  Large  ex- 
tracts from  the  comments  on  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  eighth  chapters  are  thus  preserved  by 
Origen  (see  '  Heracleon '  m  Diet.  Christ.  Jiioq.  by  Sal- 
mon). Tlie  method  of  comment  is  allegorical  ;  and 
while  the  historical  or  natural  sense  is  not  rejected, 
the  higher  and  truer  meaning  is  found  in  forced 
analogies.  But  the  jioint  of  interest  here  is,  that 
before  Irenaeus,  and  reaching  back  by  Heracleon's 
personal  relations  with  the  celebrated  heresiarch 
to  Valentinus  himself,  this  Gospel  was  esteemed  as 
of  prime  importance  and  authority  in  the  view  of 
heretics  as  well  as  orthodox.  That  Justin  should 
not  have  known  this  document,  becomes  almost 
Incredible. 

(2)  This  conclusion  grows  more  certain  when  we 
eonipare  with  it  the  testimony  of  Justin's  pupil, 
'rATlAN,who  between  A.D.ieOand  ITOis-sued  \\\s  Dis- 
etntrse  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  explicit  citjitions  are 
made  from  Jn  I*',  and  also  from  Jn  1'  4'-'*.t  After 
the  death  of  Justin,  Tatian  held  and  propagated  cer- 
tain heterodox  opinions  on  the  subject  of  nuirriage, 
which  he  regardeil  as  '  corruption  and  whoredom. 
He  repudiated  the  OT  as  the  record  of  the 
Demiurge,  in  consequence  of  its  implied  sanction 
of  polygamy.  Kuseoius  reports  that  Tatian  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of   Kncratites.     All  that 

*  Kirchhofer  {QufUentammlun^)  nnd  Ch&rt«rts  {Cantmicit^) 
quoto  11  larKO  number  of  other  ptu^oKi't  from  both  tlio  Apol.  ana 
Dial,  whicti  rt- veal  )(rc&t«r  or  IcM  r«MmbUiic«  to  poasaipefl  trura 
•Terr  part  of  the  (Johjh'I. 

f  See  l■^lller'■  moHt  i'labormt«  dlsMrtation  In  Diet,  iif  Christ. 
Biog..  as  well  a«  that  of  Donaldton  (//ul.  oj  Ch  Deri,  and  Lit. 
vol.  lit.  pp.  \-4S0X  Hoth  theHo  writ^-m  riirefutly  analyze  the 
'Diacourae'  and  ■ummarize  Ita  teat-hlngn;  Fuller  irives  the 
nmarkable  paaaage  tn  which  the  Fourth  tloapel  la  quoted. 


Irena;us  states  is  that  Encratites  appear  to  ba>  e 
appealed  to  Tatian,  as  holding  that  Adam  could 
not  be  saved,  seeing  that  '  in  Adam  all  die.'  Euse- 
bius  (HE  iv.  20)  refers  to  a  much  more  imptrtant 
work  of  Tatian's,  which  was  a  patch-work  cf  the 
evangelia,  compiled  after  a  fashion  he  did  not 
understand,  and  called  t6  Sii.  Teaaipuv.'  This  docu- 
ment, said  Eus.,  'is  in  the  possession  of  some  even 
now.'  This  passing  observation  is  the  first  extant 
reference  to  the  Diatessaron,  on  which  much 
additional  light  has  been  thrown  in  recent  times 
by  unexpected  discoveries,  and  by  documents  the 
importance  of  which  had  been  long  overlooked. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  romantic  story  of 
the  several  steps  by  which  the  Diatessaron  to 
which  Eu.sebius  referred  has  come  into  our  hands. 
We  are  amazed  at  the  tenuity  and  tenacity  of  the 
thread  of  proof  on  which  the  conclusion  rests  that 
we  have  before  us  the  interweavin"  of  four  distinct 
Gospels  and  no  others  by  Tatian.and  dating  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  Seeing  that  this  conclusion 
carries  with  it  the  early  and  wide  circulation  at 
that  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  naturally  excites 
keen  criticism  (see  Nineteenth  Century,  April 
1895).  The  .second  reference  in  Greek  antiquity  is 
that  of  Theodoret  (//fcr.  i.  20),  Bp.  of  Cyrus  or 
Cyrrhus  in  E.  Syria  (457-8),  who  attributes  the 
Diatess.  to  Tatian,  but  condemns  it  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  genealogies  and  the  rejection  of  the 
evidence  that  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  was 
born  of  the  seed  of  David.  Theodoret  states  that 
more  than  2U0  copies  of  this  work  were  found  in 
his  little  diocese,  and  that  he  substituted  for  them 
copies  of  the  Four  Gospels  (see  calculations  based 
on  this  fact  in  Norton  s  Genuineness  of  Gospels, 
ch.  1,  touching  the  extensive  distribution  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  5th  cent.).  It  appears  from  this  that 
the  Harmony  was  in  all  probability  written  in  Syr., 
which  would  explain  Eusebius'  ignorance  of  its 
contents.  This  (as  Fuller  urges)  may  account  for 
the  blunder  made  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Epiphanius  (Ilier.  40),  who  had  got  the 
idea  that  this  document  was  none  other  than  the 
'Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.'  Evidently, 
neither  Eusebius  nor  Epiphanius  had  any  definite 
information  or  actual  knowledge  of  Syr.  litera- 
ture. But  Victor,  Bp.  of  Capua  (d.  A.D.  554 1, 
came  into  possession  of  a  codex  of  NT  containing 
an  anonymous  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  whit-h 
he  called  Dinpente,  and  which  he  was  disposed  to 
identify  with  a  'harmony'  made  from  that  of 
Ammonias  of  Alexandria,  or  from  that  to  which 
Eusebius  referred  as  constructed  by  Tatian.  That 
which  Victor  published  was  a  reiasion  in  tenns  of 
Jerome's  Vulg.,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable  MSS  of  the  Vulgate.  This  codex  of  the 
NT  Vulg.  was  conveyed  by  Boniface  to  Fulda,  and 
has  had  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  t'ulden.sis.  As 
far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  it  is  practically 
identical  with  tlie  Arab.  VS  of  Tatian's  IJiates-saron 
which  has  subsequently  come  to  light.  Unlike  the 
description  of  Tatian's  Diat.,  it  commences  with 
Lk  1'"*  and  contains  portions  of  genealogies  which 
Tatian's  did  not.  These  are  found  to  bo  alterations 
of  the  original  text,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
index  with  the  MS.  This  Latin  codex  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Ohi  Saxon  dialect  in  alliterative 
verse  under  the  name  H^liand.  Another  link  of 
interest  is  the  discovery  of  the  Homilies  of 
.■\jilirantes,  bishop  and  ahlwt  of  a  convent  near 
Mosul  (A.I).  ;t,'U)-345).  They  were  written  in  Syr., 
anil  give  lengthened  extracts  from  the  Diatessaron. 
Another  interesting  fnignienl  is  a  treatise,  tli'' 
Doctrine  of  Addai,  which  contains  the  cnriou.s  Syi . 

•  Salmon  (Introd.  to  HT^,  p.  74).  on  the  authority  of  ilalmrTv. 
ahowH  that  i.«  »irr«^»  may  1k'  a  muHi'itl  lenii  tnatrrr-ctly  tmi*- 
ferTLMl  to  literature,  and  nieant  a  hunnony  of  four,  a«  itm  mmj^.  • 
concord  of  Uie  octave,  2i«  run  u(  Uio  tlmt  and  fifth  ootea. 
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legend  of  the  Saviour's  letter  to  kinf;  Alijjariis  of 
Edessa ;  and  this  refers  to  the  llunnony  called 
Dit«urion  =  Diate8saron,  wliich  was  used  and  read 
in  the  Syriac  churclies.  We  learn  from  other  Syr. 
documents  of  the  l'2th  cent.,  on  the  authority  of 
Dionysius  liar-Salibi,  that  Ephraera  Syrus,  a 
deacon  of  Edessa,  who  died  A.D.  373,  had  written  a 
commentary  on  the  Diate.ssaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
Ia.st  ten  years  of  hU  life  (see  Liglitfoot's  discussion 
of  tliis  belated  testimony  of  15ar-Salibi,  Conlemp. 
Jieriew,  1877).  It  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  two  forms  of  this  commentary  are 
found  to  exist  in  tlie  Armenian  lanf^uajje.  These 
have  been  collated  and  translated  mto  Latin 
bj  Auclier  and  Moesinger.  Tatian  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  Epliraem  comments  upon  one  passable 
after  another  of  the  Gospels,  and  not  infrequently 
upon  a  text  wliich  is  a  blending  of  two  or  more 
Gospels. 

Zalin  (1881)  and  Wace  (see  Expos.  2nd  Ser. 
ii.  I,  \2S,  193;  iv.  161,  294)  have  given  a  careful 
digest  of  all  these  passages,  and  the  text  on 
which  Ephraem  was  commenting.  The  com- 
mentary aj)pears  to  have  been  written  in  Syriac. 
Hamlyn  Hill,  assisted  by  Armitage  Kobinson,  liius, 
by  comparison  of  Moesinger's  Lat.  and  the  Arm. 
text,  readied  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
words  of  Ei>hraera.  Zahn  has  been  able  to  arrange 
tlie  text  of  the  Diatessaron  in  one  hundred  sections, 
with  explanatory  and  textual  criticism,  collation 
of  the  Lat.,  Syr.,  and  Arm.  Vulgates,  and  the 
codices  A,  B,  etc.  But  a  remarkable  addition  to 
the  apparatus  criticits  has  been  romantically  made 
by  the  examination  of  two  Arabic  MSS  of  tlie 
Diatessaron  itself :  one  brought  from  Egypt  to  the 
Vatican  Library  in  1719,  by  Assemani,  known  by 
the  title  of  No.  XIV.  ;  the  other,  also  brought 
from  E''ypt  to  Ciasca,  of  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
practicfuly  a  repetition  of  No.  XIV.,  but  with 
important  difi'erimces  in  detail.  The  collated  text 
lias  been  translated  into  Eng.,  and  edited  by 
Hamlyn  Hill  (Earliest  Life  of  Christ,  1894 ;  see 
also  Hill,  Dissertation  on  Gosp.  Harmony  of  S. 
Ephraem,  1896  ;  and  Rendel  Harris,  Fragments  of 
Com.  of  Ephrem  Syrus,  1895).  These  translations 
leave  no  valid  doubt  that  we  have  the  text  before 
us  on  which  Ephraem  commented,  and  which  the 
Arab.  MS  avers  is  a  translation  from  Syriac  of  the 
long-lost  Diatessaron.  A  large  portion  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  is  included  in  the  Diatessaron — a  fact 
which  estaolishes,  if  it  is  Tatian's  collation  of  the 
four  Gospels,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Fourth, 
but  the  esteem  in  wnich  it  was  held  between  A.  D. 
150  and  160.  The  doubt  cherished  by  many  about 
the  '  Memoirs '  of  Justin  must  therefore  be  aban- 
doned. Harnack's  judgment  in  the  Encycl.  Brit. 
(18S8,  xxiii.  81)  is  to  the  same  effect.  Watkins 
justly  observes,  '  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  is  the 
key  to  the  Memoirs  of  Justin'  (Bamp,  Led.  71), 
and  it  certainly  bridges  the  gulf  between  the 
literary  phraseology  of  Justin  and  Irenoeus. 

(3)  'i'he  MURATORIAN  FRAGMENT,  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  give  a  list  of  the  books  of 
NT,  not  only  includes  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but,  in 
legendary  fashion,  describes  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Apostle  John  was  urged  by 
Andrew  and  other  .npostles  to  prepare  his  narrative 
with  their  recognition  and  sanction  {recognoscenti- 
btis  cunctis).  This  testimony  i"  extremely  im- 
portant, but  its  value  depends  ou  liS  date.  The 
writer  says,  '  Hermas  has  very  recently  in  our  days 
^vritten  the  "  Shepherd "  while  Pius  his  brother 
was  Bishop  of  Rome.'  The  earliest  dates  for  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  episcopats  of 
Pius  I.  are  from  A.D.  139-154,  the  latest  from  A.D. 
141-156.  It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  the 
limit  of  the  date  (nuperrime  temporibus  nostris) 
cacnot  be  put  later  than  A.D.  170  (so  DoUinger, 


Lightfoot,  and  Westcott).  But  Salmon*  (Introd. 
to  A"/',  and  art.  in  Smith,  Dirt,  (f  JSiog.  vol.  iii.J 
judges  dill'orently  of  this  limit,  on  the  ground  that 
the  great  chanLje  in  the  position  of  the  l!islio]is  of 
Uonie  with  and  after  Pius  had  so  long  pa-ssed  as  to 
be  forgotten  when  the  unknown  autlior  penned 
these  words,  and  that  we  cannot  assume  a  date 
earlier  than  about  A.D.  200.  One  of  the  most 
weighty  features  of  the  proof  that  the  Gosi)cl  wa< 
at  tliat  moment  widely  prized  and  regarded  uni- 
versally in  the  Church  as  the  work  of  the  Ajiostle 
John,  IS  the  reference  to  the  First  Epistle,  which 
the  writer  treats  as  an  appendix  to  the  Gospel, 
adding  that  John  'professes  that  he  was  not  only 
an  eye-witness,  but  also  a  hearer  and  writer  {scrip- 
torem  .  .  .  per  ordinem  'a  historian')  of  all  the 
wonderful  tilings  of  the  Lord.'  The  testimony  of 
the  Fragment  thus  conlirnis  the  conclusion  already 
readied  by  the  testimonies  of  Theo[)hilus,  Irenieus, 
Tatian,  Justin,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

(4)  Our  evidence  may  be  carried  still  further 
backwards  by  what  remains  of  the  words  or  life  of 
I'APlA.s.  Bp.  of  Hierapolis.  The  fragments  of  the 
works  of  tliis  early  Christian  writer  were,  for  the 
most  part,  preserved  by  Eu.sebius  {HE  iii.  36,  .39). t 
He  is  there  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Hierapolis,  and  a  contemporary  of  Polycarp 
the  disciple  of  John.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  born  between  A.D.  60  and  70.  and 
wrote  his  exposition  in  five  booka  about  A.D. 
135.  The  estimate  which  Eusebius  expresses  of 
his  mental  character  in  dili'ercnt  pages  is  contra- 
dictory. In  one  place  he  is  called  an  eminently 
small  man,  in  derogation,  perhaps,  of  some  extra- 
vagantly chiliastic  prophecies  which  he  is  said  to 
have  referred  to  the  lips  of  our  Lord.  Elsewhere 
Eusebius  describes  Papias  as  •  well  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  learning,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.' 
His  importance  to  us  lies  in  the  probable  source  of 
his  information  and  the  nature  or  his  written  work. 
This  last  appears  to  have  consisted  of  comments 
upon  the  words,  miracles,  and  prophecies  of  Christ, 
such  as  he  was  eager  to  obtain  from  those  who  had 
known  the  Lord  ('the  truth'),  and  he  mentions 
'  the  elders  Andrew,  Peter,  John,  Philip,  Thomas, 
and  James,  Matthew  and  other  "disciples'"  as 
authorities,  whose  words  came  to  him  by  direct 
speech  of  friends  of  his  who  had  known  the 
apostles ;  and  he  adds  '  what  Aristion  and  the 
elder  John  say  {Xiyovaii'},'  as  thou"h  these  elders 
had  survived  the  rest,  and  were  still  available  for 
information. 

It  is  a  vain  vnah  that  we  had  more  than  the  few 
hundred  words  which  Eusebius  has  preserved. 
With  only  these  fragments,  it  is  misleading  and 
arbitrary  to  argue  from  the  silence  of  Pai)ias  as 
to  what  he  knew  of  the  four  Gospels  or  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  The  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius  is 
taken  from  the  fourth  booK  of  the  Exposition.^  of 
Papias, — Irenieus  having  informed  us  that  Papias 
had  written  live  such  Looks, — in  which  he  con- 
firms his  interpretations  by  his  own  reminiscences 
of  the  speech  of  those  that  had  known  the  apostles. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  regard  that  the  earliest 
witnesses  and  disciples  of  our  Lord  are  cited  in  the 
Eusebian  fragment  of  Papias  in  the  very  order  in 
whicli  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Eusebius  does  not  cite  passages  from  Papias  in 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
He  adopts  this  course  upon  the  principle  which  ha 
follows  everywhere,  viz.  to  mention  very  little 
concerning  tlie  entirely  undisputed  books,  but  to 
bring  confirmation  from  var'ius  sources  of  those 
which  had,  upon  any  ground,  been  rejected  or  dis- 

•  .similarly,  Zahn  and  Hamack. 

t  The  only  other  trace  of  the  book,  '  The  Exposition  *f  th« 
Oracles  of  our  Lord,'  is  in  an  inventory  of  the  books  in  posses, 
sion  of  the  cathedral  of  Nismes,  dated  A.D.  1218. 
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puted.  In  like  manner  he  makes  no  reference  to 
any  of  tlio  quotations  indisputably  made  by 
Irenipus  or  Origen  from  the  GoHpcI.  The  silence 
here  is  a  proof  tliat  I'apias  made  abundant  use  of 
the  Gosjiel  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  refer- 
ences to  I'apias'  use  of  1  Peter  and  1  John  support 
a  fuitber  sugf;estion,  that  Papias  was  familiar 
with  the  Gospels  of  Mark  (the  interpreter  of  Peter) 
and  John  the  Divine.  Eu.sebius  does  not  refrain 
(in  bis  Chronicon  ail  Olymp.  220)  from  speaking  of 
'  Papias  the  Hieropolitan,  and  Polycarp  Bp.  of 
Smyrna,  as  being  known  to  be  hearers  of  John  the 
Dii'ine  and  Apostle,  as  is  declared  by  Irena-us  and 
others.' 

This  particular  passage  raises  no  question  about 
John  '  the  elder,'  of  wliose  existence  there  is  no 
proof  except  this  .solitary  comment  of  Eusebius 
upon  an  obscure  fragment  of  Papias.  The  present 
writer  has  discu.ssed  the  subject  fully  in  Introd. 
to  Gospel  in  Pulpit  Com.  ;  see  also  Salmon,  art. 
'Joannes  I'resby tcros, '  in  Diet.  Chr.  liiug.  ;  Farrar 
in  Expos.  (ISSI)  2nd  Ser.  ii.  321  ;  Haussleiter  in 
Theol.  Lit.-blatt,  Sept.  25,  18'JG ;  and  Gwatkin  in 
Contemp.  liev.,  Feb.  1897  (cf.  Expos.  Times,  viii. 
1897,  pp.  338,  410).  Westcott,  Lightfoot,  and 
Gwatkin  hold  to  the  Eusebian  suggestion.  Dclll' 
advocated  the  existence  of  a  discijile  not  John  the 
Apostle,  but  possibly  John  the  Presbyter,  wlio 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  wlio 
was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  wlio 
knew  more  of  the  esoteric  teaching  than  any  of  tlie 
Twelve.  But  the  entire  story  of  the  second  John 
is  due,  as  many  liold,  to  the  inaccurate  interpre- 
tation by  Eusebius  of  the  saying  of  Papias. 

(5)  In  conjunction  with  Pajiiiis,  it  is  well  here 
to  recount  the  testimonv  of  Poi.ycari',  Up.  of 
Sraj'rna,  who  may  be  safely  credited  with  carrying 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  back 
to  the  lifetime  of  St.  John.  The  letter  of  Irenieus 
to  Klorinus,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  HE  v.  20,  is 
charged  with  proof  of  liis  own  personal  remem- 
brances of  Polycarp.  Ireiucus  recounts  his  ways, 
his  '  jiersonal  intimacy  with  John  and  with  the 
rest  who  had  known  the  Lord.'  'The  miracles  and 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  were  told  by  Polycarp,  in 
consistency  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  re- 
ceived them  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Salvation.'  These  'Holy  Scriptures'  to  which 
Irena^us  refers  were  no  other  than  the  Gospels, — 
including  the  Fourth, — from  which  he  made  hun- 
dreds of  citations  in  his  great  work.  The  hi.storical 
character  of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Home,  and  of  his 
martyrdom,  has  withstood  all  criticism.  The 
memorable  exclamation,  '  Eighty  and  six  years 
have  I  sen'ed  Christ,'  limits  the  interval  between 
the  martyrdom  and  birth  of  Polycarp.  The  pains- 
taking researches  of  Waddington  (independently 
conlirmed  by  Lightfoot)  give  A.l>.  155  as  the 
date  of  the  martyrdom,  and  therefore  A.D.  09  a-s 
that  of  the  birth,  and  pos.sibly  the  baptism,  of  this 
venerable  link  between  the  apostles  and  the  sub- 
ai-ostolic  Church.  This  would  allow  for  Polycarp's 
having  attftined  thirty  years  before  the  death  of 
John.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
IreiiuMis  blundered  so  extravagantly  n.s  not  to  have 
found  out,  in  the  strength  of  his  vigorous  man- 
hoo<l,  whether  it  was  St.  John  himself,  or  another, 
of  whom  Polycarj)  spoke  to  him,  in  days  so  well 
remembered.  The  brief  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the 
Phillppians  contains  an  uuiiiistakahle  citation  of 
1  .III  I-':  'For  every  one  who  does  not  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  baa  come  in  the  llesh  is  Anti- 
christ, and  whoso  does  not  confess  the  testimony 
of  the  Cross  is  of  the  devil.'  The  hypothesis  of 
Vdlkiiiar,  that  the  author  of  the  1st  E^i.  was  quot- 
ing fiom  PoIj'car|i,  is  surely  discredited  by  the 
assurance  that  Papias  also  maile  use  of  1  Jn.  The 
authenticity  of  Polycarp's  letter  has  been  placed 


beyond  quest-on  by  the  researches  of  Lightfoot 
{Contemp.  Jicview,  1877,  and  Apost.  Fathers,  pt.  II. 
vols.  i.  and  iii.).  Dale,  in  his  Living  Christ  and 
Four  Gospels,  developed  a  striking  argument  from 
the  absence  of  mysticism  and  the  lack  of  origin- 
ality displayed  V>y  Polycarp,  in  addition  to  tlie 
fact  that  John,  whom  he  knew,  must  have  written 
the  Gospel  which  he  accepted,  and  taught  his 
disciples  to  regard  as  Holy  Scri{>ture.  Even 
the  contrast  between  the  tone,  the  teaching,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Synoptics,  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  certainly  strengtliens  the  conclu.sion.  This 
contrast  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  have  prevented  a  widespread 
hesitation  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel,  on 
account  of  this  contrast,  than  the  assurance  of 
such  a  man  as  Polycarp. 

0.  The  testimonies  available  from  Clemens 
RoMANUs  and  Barnabas  are  handicapped  by 
their  own  antiquity.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Barnabas,  in  the  opinion  of  hostile  critics. 
But  Keim  has  urged  that  BarnaUas  is  saturated 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.*  If  this  can 
be  sustaiiK'il  it  must  share,  with  correspoudiui,'  iiai- 
ures  iu  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  author  of  lie  ;uid 
others,  the  explanation  tliat,  pari  ;ot.wk  with  the 
Synoi>tic  tradition,  there  liad  from  the  first  been 
widely  dillused  a  tradition  of  the  teaching  of  the 
beloved  disciple.  Such  dilfusion  must  have  urged 
the  apostle  in  his  latest  years  to  put  into  lixed 
form  his  undying  memories,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated its  acceptance  in  the  earliest  years  of  the 
2nd  cent.  There  are,  indeed,  phrases  which  reflect 
the  influence  of  Johannine  teaching  in  the  First 
Epistle  of  Clemens  Komanus.  Thus,  among 
others,  ch.  49,  '  He  that  hath  love  in  Christ,  let 
him  do  the  commandments  of  Christ'  (cf.  Jn  H^"-  ^, 
1  Jn  5'""),  and  'Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  g.ave  His 
blood  for  us,  by  the  « ill  of  God,  and  His  flesh  for 
our  flesh,  and  His  soul  for  our  souls'  (Jn  C'  and 
15'»). 

The  Second  (so-called)  Epi.itle  of  Clement,  which 
may  be  accepted,  with  Li''htfoot,  as  'an  ancient 
homily  of  an  unknown  author,'  say  about  A.D.  150, 
betrays  no  certain  reference  to  either  St.  Paul  or 
St.  John.  Still,  note  the  tone  of  ch.  9  :  '  If  Christ 
the  Lord,  who  saved  us,  being  first  spirit  became 
flesh  (iyiv(ro  capi),  and  so  called  us,  in  like  manner 
in  this  flesh,  we  shall  receive  our  reward.  Let  \i3 
then  love  one  another.'  We  are  certainly  reminded 
here  of  Jn  1'*  and  the  spirit  of  the  first  Ep.,  or, 
what  seems  more  probable,  we  recognize  the  dif- 
fusion on  all  sides  of  those  aspects  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  which  we  refer  to  Johannine  memories. 

(7)  IdNATlUS. — The  great  controversy  touching 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  letters  may  bo 
regarded  as  having  now  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  Vossian  Shorter  Gr.  Text,  and  the  triumphant 
refutation  by  Lightfoot  of  the  hyi>othe.^is  of 
Cureton  that  the  throe  short  forms  of  the  Syr.  V.S 
of  the  Epji.  to  the  Uonians,  to  Polycarp,  and  to 
the  Ephesians  are  the  sole  genuine  nucleus  of  the 
entire  literature.  If  these  seven  letters,  vouched 
by  the  Ep.  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philipjiians  to  be 
genuine,  can  be  regarded  as  the  writing  of  the 
Alartyr  on  his  way  to  Home,  certainly  not  later 
than  A.I).  116,  and  more  probably  A.D.  109,  we 
have  indubit.ahle  traces  of  the  I'ourtli  tJospel 
having  alreadj'  found  its  way  from  Ephesus  to 
Antioch  when  the  memory  of  St.  John  must  have 
been  fragrant  througlumt  .\sia  Minor. 

A  strongly  Johannine  phrase,  not  without  n 
siiecial  dilliculty  of  its  own,  appears  in  the  letter 
to  the  MaijnrMans,  viii.  2  ;  'There  is  one  Go<l,  whc 
manifested  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son. 
who  is  His  Logos,  proceeding  from  ffi-i),  who  in  nil 

*  CliArtchs,  C'aiio/iiWrj/,  quotwi  twenty  [muu^cs  whicii  hu. 
t^est  some  possible  fcunitiartty  nitli  Jolmiitiini!  phnuKology 
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respects  was  well  pleasing  to  ITim  that  sent  Him.' 
Lightfoot  has  shown  how  this  ilillicult  temi  0-171) 
was  nseJ  in  the  Ist  cent.,  and  thinks  that  Ignatius 
had  a  leaning  to  the  early  pre- Valentin.  Gnosis  of 
the  period.  Whatever  be  the  text,  whether  we 
should  read,  'proceeding  from  ffiTTj.'or  'not  proceed- 
ing from  aiyfi,'  a  reference  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  obWous.  In  the  letter  to  the  Ramans,  vii.  '2, 
we  read,  '  the  living  water  speaking  within  me 
(or,  probably  truer  text,  'flowing,  bubbling  up'). 
Bays,  "Come  to  the  Father";  I  take  not  delight 
In  the  nourishment  of  corruption,  nor  the  pleasures 
of  this  life  :  I  desire  the  bread  of  God,  which  is  the 
flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  (of  the  seed  of  David),  and 
desire  the  drink  of  God,  which  is  His  blood,  which 
is  incorruptible  love.'  In  this  piussage  we  have 
reference  to  Jn  4"  and  B"-"-".  In  the  letter  to 
the  Philadelphians,  vii.  I,  ix.  1,  there  are  further 
echoes,  and  Jn  10'  is  expressively  referred  to. 

Before  pa-ssing  from  this  period,  we  may  refer  to 
the  Acta  Mnrtyrii  Polycarjyi,  the  date  of  which 
shortly  follows  the  martyrdom,  and  '  the  letter  of 
the  Churches  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienne '  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  and  presumably  written  by  IrenjEus, 
Who  was  the  bearer  of  it  (HE  v.  I):  'Then  were 
fulfilled  the  words  spoken  by  the  Lord,  that  "the 
period  should  come  when  he  that  killeth  you  will 
think  that  he  oflers  sen'ice  to  God,"'  which  is 
almost  a  verbal  citation  from  Jn  16^. 

(8)  The.  Epistle  to  Diognetus  was  once  included 
among  the  writings  of  Justin.  Whilst  by  some  it 
has  even  been  attributed  to  Scaliger,  it  is  assigned 
by  Nitzisch  to  A.D.  110-125,  by  Westcott  to  A.D. 
117,  by  Bunsen  to  135,  and  by  Hilgenfeld  to  a 
much  later  period  in  the  century.  It  does  not 
therefore  supply  any  valid  evidence.  Its  early 
origin  cannot,  however,  be  disproved,  and  we  find  in 
it  the  remarkable  phrase,  apparently  from  Jn  17" 
'  They  (Christians)  are  not  of  this  world.'  In  ch.  10 
there  is  a  nearly  accurate  quotation  of  Jn  3'°,  and 
a  striking  interpretation  of  Jn  1'  etc.  applied  to 
the  functions  of  the  Christ.  There  is  also  a  refer- 
ence to  I  Jn  4"  in  ch.  10. 

(9)  In  the  Testaments  of  tlte  XII  Patriarchs, 
a  Jewish  Christian  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
founders  of  the  Jewish  race  Christian  counsels 
and  consolations.  Sinker,  who  edits  and  trans- 
lates it  for  the  Ante-Nicene  Lib.,  places  it  at  the 
end  of  the  Ist  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent. 
Many  now  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  work  edited 
for  Christian  readers.  The  Saviour  is  spoken 
of  a^  Light  of  the  world,'  'the  Son  of  God,  'the 
only  Son,'  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  and  '  the  Spirit  of 
truth';  'Sin  unto  death'  (cf.  1  Jn  5")  is  referred 
to  ;  '  eating  of  the  tree  of  life '  (Rev  2')^all  phrases 
which  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Jobannine  thought 
and  expression. 

(10)  Tht  Dxdacht  of  the  Twtlvt  Apostles  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  post-apost. 
literature.  It  is  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who  cites  it  as  'Scripture.'  The  simplicity 
of  the  style  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Ebionite  or  Gnostic  heresies  prove 
that  it  most  have  been  antecedent  to  Irenaens  or 
Justin. 

The  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  which  may  have  been 
written  between  A.D.  100  and  120,  contains  a 
confessed  expansion  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Didachi.  A  comparison  of  these  related  passages 
(see  Bryennios'  ed.  of  the  Didacht  and  Schaff's 
Oldest  Church  Manual,  where  they  are  placed  side 
by  side,  p.  228  fl".)  has  convinced  almost  all  Eng. 
and  Amer.  scholars,  as  well  as  Zahn,  Funk, 
Langen,  of  the  priority  of  the  Didachi. 

The  date  of  Herma,s'  Shepherd  is  very  variously 
estimated,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Barnabas,  what 
is  common  to  the  two  documents  is  most  certainly 
earber  than  the  Shepherd  (Schafi",  p.  233). 


We  are  brought  by  the  Didachi  into  thn  midst 
of  the  movements  of  the  early  Church.  It  con- 
tains quotations  from  the  Gospels  of  Mt  md  Lk. 
Tliougli  we  cannot  say  that  the  writer  had  the 
Fourtli  Gospel  in  his  liands,  yet  Hamack  admits 
the  striking  connexion  between  the  Eucharistic 
prayers  of  chs.  9  and  10  with  Jn  6  and  17. 

John  (1")  used  the  remarkable  word  taidiyuaef  it 
denote  the  dwelling  in  (with)  us  of  the  '  Word 
made  flesh.'  See  here  Did.  x.  2.  Christ,  '  /  am 
the  true  Vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husband- 
man ' :  cf .  Did.  ix.  2,  '  We  give  thanks  to  Thee, 
our  Father,  for  the  Holy  Vine  of  Thy  servant 
David,  which  Thou  hast  made  known  through 
Thy  sen-ant  Jesus.'  Cf.  also  Jn  15"  and  17*"  with 
Did.  ix.  2,  3  and  x.  2.  There  are,  moreover, 
striking  resemblances  between  1  Jn  2'- "  and  Did. 
X.  5,  6.  Much  of  this  teaching  obviously  jioiiits 
to  a  community  familiar  with  Johannino  teaching. 

(U)  The  use  which  Hekmas  is  6U|)iiosed  to 
have  made  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  his  adojition 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  Fourth,  have  been 
diligently  investigated  by  Dr.  C.  Taylor  in  his 
Witness  of  Sermas  to  the  Four  Gospels,  1892. 
The  argument  turns  on  the  special  style  and 
method  of  Hermas.  He  translates  into  some 
synonymous  or  symbolic  expression  ideas  dill'er- 
entlj-  phrased  by  Clemens  II.  Ancient  IlomiJt/, 
the  Didachi,  or  ad  Diognetum.  Thus  in  the 
Shepherd  oT-yeXla  dya6i/i  takes  the  place  of  ciny- 
yiXiov.  In  Vision  iii.  and  Similit.  ix.  the  earliest 
suggestion  of  necessary  fourfoldness  of  the  Gospels 
corresponds  with  the  fourfoldness  with  which  all 
the  universe  is  compacted  [a  theory  found  in 
Plato  and  Arist.  A'ic.  Eth.  I.  x.  11,  rerpiyufot 
dvev  xpdyov].  The  four  cherubic  figures,  the  four 
pillars  on  which  the  Chri.st  is  seated,  the  Old  and 
New  Gate  into  the  Symbolic  Tower,  are  all  sup- 
posed by  Taylor  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Irena'us 
from  Hermas,  rather  than  the  other  way.  The 
process  by  which  the  writer  establishes  scores  of 
references  by  Hermas  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
subtle  one,  and  does  not  carry  conviction,  except 
perhaps  as  to  the  existence  of  the  tetrad  of 
Gospels  a  generation  before  Irenaeus  wrought  out 
the  comparison. 

External  evidences  of  the  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  by 
welt-knovm  leaders  of  Gnostic  heresies  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  this  rapid  recital.  We  will, 
in  re\'iewing  this  ertdence,  commence  with  the 
later  testimonies,  and  press  upwards  through  the 
century. 

(1)  Csiaus  WM  probably  no  other  than  OelsuB  the  friend  of 
Lucian,  an  Epicurean.  He  was  the  author  of  the  >.yyet  itXr6r.i 
to  which  Orijjen  replied  in  the  3rd  cent.  He  waa  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  from  Origen'8  ^reat  work  it  appears 
that  he  waa  intimately  acquainted  with  the  four  Gospels.  He 
lived  about  a.d.  178,  and  thus  shows  not  only  that  these  worlu 
were  be^nnnintj  to  be  recognized  as  of  paramount  authority,  but 
that  they  were  known  as  such  by  heathen  controversialists. 

Oripen  (c.  Ctlgum,  L  60)  tells  us  that  Celsus  accused  Christiana 
of  believiuK  that  *the  Son  of  God  is  come  down  from  heaven' 
(see  Jn  SS'  8«).  In  i.  67  Origen  quotes  from  Celsus,  'Thou 
bast  made  no  manifestation,  although  they  challenged  thee  in 
the  temple  to  exhibit  some  unmistakable  sign  that  thou  wert 
Son  of  God '  (cf.  Jn  219  loM).  In  i.  70  Celsus  objected  that  the 
body  of  a  God  could  not  be  thirsting  at  the  well  of  Jacob,  or 
eating  broiled  Bsh  and  honeycomb  (Jn  46'-,  Lk  24*2).  U.  81  says 
that  Celsus  objected  that  Christians  are  in  error  who  'declare 
that  the  Logos  is  Son  of  God,  when  they  present  no  pure  and 
holy  Logos,  but  a  degraded  man  punished  by  scourging  and 
crucifixion.  In  ii.  36  Celsus  referred  to  the  ichor  flowing  in 
Ctie  veins  of  the  crucified;  which  is  a  reflection  of  Jn  19^ sa. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  must  have  been  widely  diffused  for  a  heathen 
writer  about  A. I).  178  to  have  made  this  use  of  it. 

(2)  We  possess  only  a  Lat.  tr.  of  the  liecognitionet  of  ths 
Pseudo-Cleme-nt,  made  by  Kufinus.  The  Homilies  are  probably 
the  more  ancient  work,  and  are  extant  in  Greek.  'The  date 
at  which  this  Ebionite  work  was  produced  cannot  be  finally 
determined,  but  the  best  judgment  throws  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Hilgenfeld  in  1850  declined  to  see  any 
quotation  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Lagarde.  however,  giv<i« 
Ifi  supposed  references  to  it.    Thus,  Horn.  iii.  62,  'The  tnj* 
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Prophet  hath  9Wom  "I  am  the  pate  (ctXtj)  of  life,"  whoso 
en^ercth  by  me,  eut«reth  into  tlie  life' ;  and  a^'ain,  'My  sheep 
hear  my  voice '  (cf.  Jn  10»  und  '•^).  In  ISom,  xi.  20,  *  Except  ye 
be  born  a^jain  of  or  in  living  water  (Ciotri  JwfT*)  unto  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  Holy  Spirit,  ye  shall  not  ent«r  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens'  (of.  Jn  3^).  In  1863  Dressel  discovered 
the  xixtb  Uoinily,  where,  in  ch.  22,  occura  an  almost  verbal 
quotation  of  Jn  9*- 3.  Ililt'i^nfeUI  yielded  to  this  evidence, 
which  makes  Baur's  date  lor  the  Gospel  finally  incredible. 
There  is,  doubtless,  little  o^eement  between  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  the  (Jospel  and  the  Olementinetf,  which  makes  the 
•vidunce  etill  more  remarkable. 

(3)  MoNTAXUB  and  Montanism  also  sufTer  as  evidence  by  the 
uncertainty  as  to  their  date.  The  diBproi>ortionate  space  piven  to 
this  theme  in  Eusebius,  UE  v.,  does  not  clearly  fasten  the  rise 
of  this  Phrygian  heresy  to  a  distinct  period,  though  giving  the 
names  and  a  sketch  of  the  writers,  Miltiades,  ApoUonius,  etc., 
who  contended  with  it  in  the  reicn  of  Commodus,  180  ff. 
Some  have  fixed  on  140— Oieseler  on  I6U — others  157,  others  ISO. 
Salmon  looks  to  the  3rd  cent,  for  the  origin  of  Che  heresy. 
If  the  earlier  date  shoiild  be  finally  established,  the  evidence 
becomes  clear  that  John's  Gospel  must  have  been  taken  as  a 
record  of  the  valedictory  discourse,  for  Montantia  chose  there- 
from the  term  ParacletuSy  'the  other  Comforter,'  as  referring 
to  DO  other  than  to  himself  \  actually  claiming  that  our  Lord 
p-ophesied  bis  (Montanus*)  appearance  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
Theodoret  also  says  that  Montanus  made  a  similar  use  of  the 
terms  \9y«(  and  'SvfA'^m. 

(4)  Makcion  admittedly  makes  no  reference  or  allusion  to  the 
Fourth  Compel,  but  TertuUian  {adv.  Mare.  iv.  3)  shows  that 
Marcion  uses  Gal  2  to  justify  his  rejection  of  gospels  supposed 
to  be  apostolic,  becjiuse  they  were  apostolic,  not  be<^ause  they 
were  not  so.  Tertullian  (</«  Canie  Chrijiti^  ch.  iii.),  while  argu- 
ing against  the  h^-l)e^spi  ritual  ism  of  Marcion,  says,  'If  thou 
h^st  not  rejected  the  writings  opposed  to  thy  system,  the 
Gospel  of  John  would  be  there  to  convince  thee.'  Surely  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  more  explicit  than  are  the  Synoptics  in 
asserting  the  full  humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Marcion  reached 
Rome  in  a.d.  140,  and  we  are  thus  allowed  to  assume  an  earlier 
and  wide  diffusion  of  the  various  gospels  which  he  rejected 
and  nmtilated  to  servo  the  purposes  of  his  own  system  of 
philosophy. 

(.'>)  Valentintts,  the  poet- philosopher  of  Gnostic  theosophy, 
with  his  disciiiles  Ptolemmus  and  Herocleon,  Theodotus  and 
Marcus,  formeu  an  important  school  of  thought,  pervading  the 
2ud  cent.  He  appeared  in  Uome  between  a.d.  135-100,  having 
been  before  this  m  Alexandria,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  Cyprus 
A.D.  160.  TertuUian  tells  us  that  he  made  use  of  the  whole 
of  the  \iutrtiT>-*ntum,  i.e.  books  of  NT  {de  Praescr.  Ucer.  38). 
Irenwus,  about  a.d.  182,  wrote  his  great  work  (adc.  liter.)  in 

Kart  to  meet  and  refute  the  eclectic  errors  of  Volentinus  and 
is  school.  Hippolj-tus  wrote  his  Rf/utation  of  ail  Ueresiet 
in  the  same  sjiirit,  and  they  both  auote  from  the  master  and 
his  disciples,  not  always  accurately  discriminating  them.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen  (cf.  p.  01)7'),  Heracleon  [s:iid  by  Clem.  Alex,  to 
have  been  well  known  to  Valentinus]  comjx>8ed  a  comm.  upon 
considerable  portions  of  John's  Gospel,  extracts  from  which  are 
preserved  by  Origen.  These  passages  show  that  a  disciple  of 
Valentinus  treated  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  of  divine  authority. 
Ptolemmus  also,  in  a  letter  of  his  o^ldreased  to  Flora  and  pre- 
served by  Epiphaniufl  {ado.  Uobt.  xxxiii.  8-7X  quotes  Jn  l*-* 
and  Jn  1237.  Indeed,  Irenmus  positively  assures  us  that  Valen- 
tinus and  his  disciples  'abundantly  make  use  of  the  Gospel'; 
and  Hippolytus  confirms  this  by  a  pcr\'erted  use  of  Jn  lo**,  which 
he  attributes  to  Valentinus  himself, —  with  the  fonnula  ^W 
rather  than  (?«#'», — and  cites  also,  as  from  Valentinus,  the  Johan- 
nine  phrase,  'the  Prince  of  this  world,'  6^2.  Uut  the  entire 
system  of  'yEons,'  and  their  'Syzygies'  or  couples,  which  make 
up  the  (hjdoad  and  the  Pleroina,  is  marked  by  the  use  of 

such    terms    as    n«Tr/>,    \iyo<,    ♦w,    Zm*.,    'A>.nf««,    Mo*vyttr.(, 

n«^«A*iT4>c,  with  others;  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be  acci* 
dental :  either  *  John  *  built  upon  Valentinus,  or  Valentinus,  find- 
ing these  terms  in  a  book  believed  to  be  of  sacred  authority, 
utilizer)  them  for  his  own  purposes.  Putting  the  simple, 
natural,  and  religious  use  of  these  terms  In  the  prologue  of 
the  Gospel  and  elsewhere,  over  against  the  highly  technical 
ond  theosophical  use  of  them  in  the  system  of  Valentinus,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  heresiareh  himself  was  familiar  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  tliis  conclusion.  HIeok,  Keim,  Bunsen 
agree,  as  against  Pavidson  and  Sup.  lifl.  Thoma  (p.  H22)  admits 
that  the  (lependi'nce  of  the  Valentinian  sc^hool  upon  the  Gospel 
is  not  chronologically  or  dogmatically  impossible,  though  in- 
Asmonstrable. 

(0)  Hasiudka  an<l  the  Basilidiana.  Basilides,  whose  work 
and  system  precciled  that  of  \'nlentinnB,  l»oth  ot  Alexandria 
and  Konie,  Is  named  by  nunuTous  writers — Epiphanius.  Jerome 
(de  Virit  III.  ch.  xxl.),  Hippolytus  (vli.  b),  and  Eusel)ius 
ilJE  iv.  7)  who  places  his  pori<xl  In  the  days  of  Hadrian 
(117-138)  and  speaks  with  intense  abhorrence  of  his  Impieties 
and  his  invetitions  and  aHccticiHin.  Me  does  not  refer  to  his 
doctrine.  Hii'puIytussjH'aks  of  tht-  claim  mode  by  the  followers 
of  Ha.'iilldes  that  he  hwl  rceeiverl  sperial  indtniciions  from 
Matthiits,  one  of  the  disriplcs  of  our  Lord  (Ac  IM).  Whether 
Uiero  may  or  may  not  be  any  tnith  In  this  report,  at  any 
Ate  it  civex  early  antiquity  to  their  father  and  fnundor. 
Epiphanuis  (l/trr.  xxiil.  1  7,  xxlv.  1)  nttribntcs  to  B.  a  p»Ti«K!  of 
activity  in  Antioch  Iwfore  his  appeamm-e  In  Alexandria  or 
Rome.  If  Bonilldes  <niot4.*d  from  the  Fourth  <Jo«i|m-I.  iho  origin 
of  that  precious  dtxrunient  is  tlirnvvn  Iwick  to  tht*  parlieht  duvs  of 
the  century,  and,  as  has  alruafly  l*on  urged,  into  tln>  lifetime  of 
ttnapodtJa.     Now  It  is  rery  probable  that  llipi>olytus,  in  writ- 


ing his  great  book  {liff.  Ilcer.  viL  22).  had  the  work  of  Basilides 
open  beiure  him,  and  that  he  referred  to  the  master  and  to  his 
Bciiool  by  his  accustomed  method  of  citation,  ^r.^i  for  the 
former,  while  he  used  ^n'*,  or  tutr'  mureCt  or  \iyot/^i  for  the 
latter.  If  the  whole  of  ttiis  passage  is  read  (see  Enj^.  tr.  in 
A.y.  JAb.),  little  doubt  can  remain  in  any  candid  mind  that 
Hippolytus  was  quoting  two  passages  as  cited  by  Basilides 
himself  from  Jn  1"  and  2'*.  (See  also  Matthew  Arnold,  God  and 
the  BibU,  p.  208 ;  Mangold-Bleek,  KinUitung,  205 ;  Watkins, 
Jiamp.  Lecturer,  p.  305). 

(7)  The  Oriental  Gnostics,  Ophites,  Naossencs,  PeraUe  (Bun- 
sen's  Uippolylux  and  his  Age,  see  Introd.  to  St.  John,  xli.  11,  by 
Reynolds),  made,  according  to  Hipjiolytus,  abundant  use  of  the 
Fourth  CJospel.  We  cannot  depend  on  his  citations  as  repre- 
senting the  verbal  use  of  the  Uospel  made  by  any  spccifio 
section  or  leader  of  these  extreme  dualists.  So  great  was  their 
antagonism  to  the  OT  that  they  took  the  verj'  name  of  the 
serpent,  nahash  (Heb.)  or  opkis  (Greek),  as  their  ideal  cf 
inti:;lligence  and  emancipation.  What  recent  investigation  has 
shown  is,  not  that  we  must  carry  down  the  Pastoml  Epistles  or 
Colosaians  or  the  Fourth  Gospel  till  after  the  days  of  Marcion 
for  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  these  dualistic  ideas,  but  that 
ideas  of  the  kind  were  prevalent  as  early  as  the  activity  of  St. 
Paul,  who  combated  them  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  and  that 
the  author  of  the  Apoc.  encountered  them  at  Thyatira  and 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  Oodet  has  treated  the  '  Christ  j>arty '  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  as  those  who  sharply  separated  between 
'Jeitus'  and  *  the  Christ*  —  who  could  accept  the  heavenly 
Christ,  but  repudiate  the  genuine  incarnation,  crucifixion,  or 
resurrection ;  who  could  even  anathematize  Jesus,  and  claim 
special  knowledge  of,  and  union  with,  the  Christ.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  a  party  reveals  the  presence  of  these  Gnostic 
tendencies  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century.  Consequently,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  wait  till  the  middle  or  end  of  the  cen- 
tury to  find  the  occasion  for  the  protest  against  dualism  die- 
coverable  in  tJie  Fourth  Gospel. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  uniform  result  of 
these  researches  into  the  religious  ideaa  of  the 
century.  A  shadowy  sect  or  people,  called  by 
Epipiianius'AXovot  [i.e.  persons  destitute  of  sound 
sense],  I{(pr.  II.  i.  57,  had  manifested  some  antago- 
nism to  the  Lo^os- Gospel.  Epiph.  is  amused 
with  the  pun  wliich  he  has  perpetrat<;d  to  tiieir 
discredit,  and  hopes  that  it  will  stick  to  tliera. 
Tlie  objections  which  they  raised  were  not  of  a 
philosophical  or  relijrious  cltaracter,  but  had  to  do 
witli  chronological  dilliculties  which  the  numlier  ot 
passovers  su*rgests,  the  close  association  in  wliich 
the  highest  dignity  of  Christ  is  placed  witli  His 
presence  at  a  wedding  feast,  and,  further,  the 
absurd  statement  tliat  the  Gospel  had  been  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  but 
by  Ccrijithns.  Tradition  certainly  has  matle  .loiin 
and  Cerinthus  contemporary,  and  this  tradition 
is  confirmed  by  the  supposition  of  these  'stupid' 
people,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  \\Titten  by 
CenntiiiLs.  The  Wews  of  Cerinthus  leaned  towards 
Ebionitism  ;  the  Avhole  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  that  the  Christ  came  doA\Ti  from  heaven. 

It  is  with  anmzement  we  read  in  Reuss,  History 
of  NT^  p.  233,  *The  unspeakable  pains  tliat  haa 
been  taken  to  collect  external  evidence  only  shows 
that  tliere  is  none  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.* 
We  do  not  wish  to  accept  evidence  that  would  not 
be  accepted  elsewhere,  tut  the  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Fourth  Gospel  seem  as  cogent  lus  those 
that  are  advanced  for  any  books  of  the  NT,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  most  celebrated  patristic  or  classical 
ma-sterpieces. 

Our  conclusion  ia  that  we  discern  the  first  indi- 
cations of  its  appearance  in  the  wide  diHusion  of 
Johannine  ideas  in  the  epistles  of  Barnabas  and 
Clement,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  the  Epistle  to 
Diognctus,  and  the  Diffach^.  ^^  e  have  pseudepi- 
praphica!  literature  like  the  Test,  of  XII  Patriarclis 
ami  the  Clementini's,  early  heretics  and  dualists 
like  Ita-silides  and  Valentinus  ouoting  from  it« 
pages  and  falsely  utilizing  its  autliority.  Nay,  we 
actually  lind  some  of  them  commenting  at  length 
upon  considerable  portions  of  the  Gospel.  There 
is  not  onlj'  abundance  of  such  evidence  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  biit  the  cclebratetl  Christian 
philosopher,  .lu*>tin  Martyr,  in  t^uotini;  from  'The 
NteinoifH  of  the  Apo?*tles  and  those  tlmt  followed 
them,'  has  itrc«i»rved  a  largo  number  of  the  H\to- 
thegms  of  Jchuh  ;  und  that  these  muHt  have  beeo 
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taken  from  the  Gospel  becomes  almost  demon- 
strated by  the  romantic  discovery,  not  only  of 
Tatinn's  Address  to  the  Greeks,  but  also  of  the 
Diatessaron,  where  the  largest  part  of  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel  is  interwoven  with  the  other  three.  Within 
20  years  of  this  date  we  have  the  clear  testimonies 
of  Irena-us,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  and  then  that  of 
Athenagoraa,  and  the  Munitorian  Canon,  fre- 
quently cementing  the  fragmentary  relies  of  the 
century.  Even  Keim  admits  that  tlie  evidence  is 
as  strong  as  for  any  other  of  the  Gospels.  Not 
one  of  these  reminiscences  or  citations  was  placed 
where  it  has  been  found  for  the  sake  of  the  modern 
apologist.  It  is  simply  marve/luiis  that  the  ele- 
ments of  the  testimony  should  thus  have  been 
dra«-n  together  from  such  a  number  of  sources 
within  the  compass  of  a  century. 

III.  Canonicitv  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
— There  is  sulhcient  evidence  that  this  Gospel  is 
among  the  least  disputed  components  of  the  earliest 
collection  of  documents.  The  Apoc,  2  P,  2  and  3 
Jn,  are  missing  from  the  Peshitta.  In  the  Old  Lat. 
belonging  to  tlie  2nd  cent..  He,  2  P.andJa  are  want- 
ing. The  Mur.  Canon  does  not  contain  a  reference 
to  Hebrews,  unless  it  be  identified  with  the  Letter 
to  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  the  refeience  to  2  and  3 
Jn  is  dubious.  The  document  is  incomplete  or  muti- 
lated, and  does  not  contain  explicit  mention  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mt  or  Mk.  Yet  all  these  early  indica- 
tions of  a  list  of  NT  books  contain  the  Gospel  of 
Jolin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Origen's  list 
(184-253).  And  EuseLius'  Canon,  which  placed 
among  tlic  antilegomcna  Ja,  2  P,  Jude,  2  and  3  Jn, 
and  reckoned  the  Apoc.  spurious  (viflTjx),  contained 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  earliest  codices  of  the 
4th  cent.  (B,  N),  the  Canon  of  Athanasius  and  all 
tho.oe  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  also  include  it. 
These  facts  establish  widespread  and  ancient  con- 
viction as  to  the  sacred  character  and  authority  of 
this  document. 

IV.  Intkrnal  Evidf.nck  for  the  Authorship. 
— The  familiar  process  by  which  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  P'ourth  Gospel  is  limited  and 
decided  must  now  be  briefly  recounted  in  the  light 
of  the  fresh  treatment  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  Wendt,  Ewald,  Weizsiicker,  Beyschlag,  Cross, 
Delir,  and  Sanday. 

o.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was 
essentinlly  a  Jew. — From  beginning  to  end  he  is 
saturated  with  Heb.  and  OT  ideas,  though  thej' 
are  illumined  from  within  by  the  new  and  heavenly 
lilllit  which  broke  upon  him  through  direct  contact 
■with  Jesus. 

i.  The  inner  sources  and  main  tendencies  of  the 
author's  thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  OT  ;  and 
bis  quotations  from  it  in  independent  freedom,  even 
from  the  current  Gr.  ASS,  are  hardly  now  in  dispute. 
The  whole  argument  of  the  Prologue  is  a  prophetic 
fore.shortening  of  the  history  of  '  Hiso^\'n,'  ana  their 
age-long  refusal  to  admit  to  the  full  the  highest 
revelation  of  the  Eternal.  Note  also  the  reference 
to  the  hope  of  the  Prophet  who  should  make  all 
things  clear,  and  to  the  Elijah  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation (]'-'  4^),  our  Lord's  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  temple  (2''-'^),  his  familiarity  with  OT  history 
(3"),  the  a.scription  to  Je.sus  by  John  the  Baptist 
of  the  function  of  the  Bridegroom  of  the  true 
Israel,  an  idea  which  frequently  appears  in  ancient 
oracles  (Jer  2^  Ezk  \&,  Hos  2'»-  *).  The  writer's 
references  to  the  feasts  of  the  Jews,  the  pas.sovers 
(chs.  2,  6,  12,  18),  the  unn.amed  feast  (ch.  5)  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  passover,  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (ch.  7),  the  feast  of  dedication  (ch.  10), 
show  the  region  of  his  religious  ideas.  He  alludes 
to  the  special  ceremonial  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
in  the  pouring  of  water  and  illumination  of  the 
temple.      The    same    conclusion    may   be   drawn 


from  his  numerous  reftrences  to  Moses  (1'  5"  7"), 
and  Abraham  (ch.  8) ;  from  the  gnat  authcrity 
attributed  to  the  law,  and  even  from  the  verbal 
criticism  of  the  Psalms  (ch.  10) ;  from  the  declara. 
tion  that  '  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken  ' ;  and 
especially  from  the  fourteen  passages  quoted  from 
OT.  Five  of  these  are  attributed  to  our  Lord, 
seven  are  ma<le  by  the  Evangelist,  two  by  other 
speakers  (see  Turpie,  Old  I'est.  in  the  New  ;  West- 
cott.  Introduction  in  Speaker's  Comm.  p.  xiii  • 
Sunday,  Ej-pusitor,  RIarcn  1892,  p.  17811'.).  Fou: 
of  these  agree  with  the  accurate  tr.  in  the  LXX. 
Some,  however,  are  in  closer  agreement  with  the 
Heb.  against  the  LXX.  Thus  Jn  19-''  'They  shall 
look  on  him  whom  they  pierced'  (  =  Zec  12'")  instead 
of  '  insulted.'  This  tr.  is  found  also  in  Kev  1', 
and  is  a  curious  link  of  linguistic  correspondence 
between  the  Gospel  and  Apoc.  It  is  found  al.so  in 
Justin,  and  in  the  versions  of  Theod.,  Synim.,  and 
Aqnila.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
author  was  utilizing  his  personal  knowledge  of 
Heb.,  but  that  more  accurate  translation.s  of  Zee 
than  that  of  LXX  existed.  Cf.  with  this  Jn  6" 
(  =  Is  54") ;  and  especially  13>»  (  =  P8  41»)  '  He  that 
eateth  bread  with  me  has  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me.'  Here  the  Gos[)el  stands  alone,  the  fou.-  other 
extant  Gr.  VSS  dill'ering  from  each  other.  The 
passage  12",  quoted  accurately  from  LXX,  where 
this  version  fairly  represents  Heb.  in  Mt  and  Ac, 
is  diti'erent  from  both  authorities  in  our  Gospel. 
There  is  no  case  where  this  Gospel  agrees  with 
LXX  against  the  Hebrew.  These  peculiarities  indi- 
cate knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures.  Besides 
these  phenomena  of  translation,  h  t  it  be  observed 
that  tne  a"thor  is  acquainted  with  a  majority  of 
the  OT  bojks,  the  historical  books,  Psahr.s,  Pro- 
verbs, and  both  parts  of  Isaiah.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  and 
David,  with  the  brazen  serpent,  with  circunuision, 
with  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  with  O'f 
similitude  and  doctrine. 

ii.  A  point  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  have  laid  much  emphasis 
is  the  writer's  use  of  the  term  '  the  Jews,'  as  of  a 
hostile  [larty  from  whom  he  was  separated,  e.g. 
'  the  purifying  of  the  Jews'  (2''),  '  the  passover  of 
the  Jews '  (2'^),  '  a  feast  of  the  Jews '  (5'  6'),  '  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury'  (19'°).  But  the 
writer  is  here  conveying  no  reproach,  but  explain- 
ing to  Gentiles  events  of  his  early  life.  Doubtless 
'the  Jews'  are  discriminated  from  the  (ix^<"  of 
Galila'ans  as  hostile  to  Jesus,  but  the  writer  calls 
special  attention  to  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews, 
to  Joseijh,  and  to  those  of  ol  fSioi  who  received  Him, 
as  well  as  to  the  roWol  who  '  believed  on  Him.' 
He  .says  that  Jesus  made  more  disciples  in  Judjea 
than  John  (4'),  and  in  a  most  emphatic  way  that 
Jesus  recognized  that  <rorrr!pla  is  from  the  Jews. 
Cf.  the  difficult  passage  (4"""),  where  Jesus  it 
said  to  regard  the  land  of  Judma  as  '  his  own 
country.'  Even  ch.  5,  which  discloses  the  enmity 
of  '  the  Jews '  to  our  Lord's  interpretation  of 
the  Sabbath  (cf.  eh.  9),  is  ])enetrated  throughout 
with  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  Moses.  The  dramatic  episodes 
of  chs.  7-10  reveal  great  antagonism  on  the  part  of 
the  mob  in  Jerus.  and  the  JewLsh  authorities  to 
the  teaching  and  mandate  of  Jesus,  but  the  con- 
versations di.splay  the  author's  intimate  knowledge 
of  Jewish  law,  alike  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  circum- 
cision (7'''),  and  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Siatr-ropi. 
And  these  three  or  four  chapters  are  replete  with 
assurances  that  '  many  believed  on  him,'  whUe 
8"  speaks  of  '  the  Jews  that  had  believed  him.' 

Again,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  'their  law'  and 
'your  law,'  which  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had 
misinterpreted,  it  is  as  one  who  is  bringing  to  theii 
memory  what   they   and   not  He  had  forgotten 
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Moreover,  not  infrequently,  by  the  term  'the  Jews' 
the  writer  evidently  means  to  denote  technically 
the  ruling  powers  in  State  and  Church,  the  Sanhe- 
drin  in  its  pride,  in  opposition  to  the  pilgrims  from 
Galilee  or  from  the  '  Dispersion. ' 

One  passage  from  the  'Jewish '  Gospel  of  Mt  (28") 
shows  an  analogous  use  of  the  ol  'louSoioi.  See  also 
Lk  23".  St.  I'aul's  use  of  the  term  is  well  known, 
and  must  have  familiarized  men  in  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  and  Thessalonica  with  it,  without 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  he  was  not  a 
'  Hebrew  of  Hebrews.' 

iii.  The  author  is  by  many  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospel  allowed  to  be  of  Jewish 
origin  and  sympathy,  but  not  a  Palestinian  Jew. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Alexandria  or 
Ephesus,  otherwise,  they  contend,  he  would  never 
have  made  so  many  errors  of  a  topographical  or 
historic  kind.  The  most  seriouscharge  is  his  refer- 
ence to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (1-°*  RV).  But  it 
is  clear  that  the  author  was  not  confounding  this 
Bethany  with  that  near  Jerusalem.  And  if  there 
were  two  Bethsaidas,  two  Canas,  two  Antiochs, 
and  two  Caesareas,  why  not  two  Bethanys  ?  Origen, 
it  is  true,  had  not  recognized  the  site,  and  prob- 
ably suggested  the  Bethabara  of  AV  which  is 
found  with  variants  in  some  MSS.  Ca«pari  has 
located  it  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilie  ;  Conder,  nearly 
S.E.  of  the  Sea,  far  above  the  traditional  site 
and  much  nearer  to  Cana  of  Galilee.  Then  the 
reference  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (Jn  9')  has  been 
triumphantly  contirniecl  by  recent  di.scovcry.  The 
mention  of  '.Enon  near  Salim,'  of  Ephraim  in  the 
wilderness,  and  of  'Sychar'  near  Shechem,  has 
been  remarkably  confirmed  by  recent  research.  In 
association  with  this  may  be  classed  the  pictur- 
esque reference  to  the  brook  Kidron  (18');  the 
'gabbatha'  of  the  Koman  governor,  with  its 
Aram,  name  (19");  'Solomon's  porch'  (10^);  'the 
treasury  in  the  temple'  (8'-'");  the  scenery  and  various 
nomenclature  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  and  possibly 
the  decoration  of  the  temple  courts  by  the  golden 
Tine  (14"  15'-'). 

These  Indications  of  personal  knowledge  have 
been  disputed  as  evidence  of  the  author's  Pal. 
origin,  because  the  writer  might  have  visited 
Palestine  and  picked  up,  like  the  author  of  the 
'  Apocr.  Gospel  of  Matthew,'  a  multitude  of  small 
details.  So  esp.  Cross  {fVcstmitister  liev.,  Au^. 
1890,  p.  177).  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  Sanday  s 
complete  reply  in  Expos.,  March  1892,  p.  163. 

Frequent  use  is  made  of  the  supposed  ignorance 
of  the  writer  touching  the  appomtment  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest,  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment that  Cniaphas  held  the  othce  '  in  that  year,' 
as  though  the  s'lcer/lotium  had  been  an  annual 
apjiointnient.  But  the  evangelist  speaks  of  Annas 
being  hi^h  priest  in  the  very  '  same  year '  in 
whitli  ('aiaphas  delivered  the  unconscious  prophecy 
of  the  ellect  of  the  death  of  Je.sus  ( 1 1'").  Moreover, 
St.  Luke,  both  in  the  (Jospcl  (3^)  and  in  the  Acta 
(4'),  speaks  of  Annas  au<l  Caiaplias  as  '  high  priests.' 
Annas  had  been  de]ioscd  by  the  Boman  procurator 
in  favour  of  hisson-inlaw  Caiaplias.  His  influence 
was  great,  though  not  ollicially  recognized  by  Pilate; 
and  therefore  tlie  cvangcli>t,  who  was  known  to  the 
family  of  the  high  priest,  in  giving  the  account  of 
the  preliminary  examination  by  Annas,  says  that 
Jesus  was  sent  bound  by  Annas  to  Caiaplias  the 
high  priest,  from  whom  alone  Pilate  would  have 
accepted  theotlicial  charge  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
phrase  '  that  same  year '  rellects  the  ab.sorbing 
interest  of  that  year  in  which  the  highest  court 
in  the  nation  rejecte4l  and  delivered  over  to  the 
Gentiles  the  Incarnate  Son  of  (.!od.  (See  Pulp.  Com. 
Introd.  p.  xl,  ami  notes  on  ll"  18"-  '»•  »•«). 

EDorts  have  been  matle  to  relegate  some  of  the 
most  chararteiistic  teaching  of  the  Kourth  Gospel 


and  First  Ep.  of  the  same  writer  to  the  dominant 
inlluence  of  Philo  J ud;eus  of  Alexandria.  Liicke, 
Bleok,  Baur,  Keim,  Schiirer,  Alb.  Thoma,  and 
many  others  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  this 
filiation  of  ideas.  But  Siegfried  has  found  the 
same  inlluence  abundantly  evidcot  in  St.  James, 
in  Ep.  to  Heb.,  and  in  St.  Paul.  Luthardt,  Godet, 
Pre.ssense,  and  others  disclaim  any  relation,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  the  part  of  St.  John  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Philo  or  his  school.  Even  Keim  and  S. 
Davidson  contend  for  the  originality  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  pre-eminently  in  its  teaching  regarding 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  its  doctrine 
of  the  Messiah.  The  phraseology  current  in  the 
Alex,  school  consists  of  important  terms  also  used 
in  the  Johannine  writings,  i.e.  not  only  Lo/jvs, 
but  Light,  Life,  Truth,  the  Paraclete,  the  Archon, 
the  Pleroma,  the  /lovoyetnis  and  irpwrAroitot,  '  only-be- 
gotten' and  'first-bom.'  These  terms  are  used  to 
denote  the  relation  and  mediation  of  the  Divine 
Essence  to  the  k6(tiios,  and  part  at  least  of  the 
process  by  which  all  things  have  come  into  being. 
Philo  endeavoured  to  utilize  the  speculation  and 
phrases  of  both  Plato  and  the  Stoics  in  order  to 
expound  the  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the 
amalgam  was  uncertain  and  really  valueless.  No 
one  finally  accepted  these  high-fiown  allegories  of 
'law,'  or  of  'narrative,'  any  more  than  they  did 
the  Stoic  interpretation  ot  the  Homeric  poems. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  the  place  which,  about 
the  same  time,  St.  Paul  had  in  Co,  Gal,  and  Col 
assigned  to  '  Christ '  and  '  the  Son  '  and  the  '  Rock 
in  the  wilderness,'  Philo  had  assigned  to  the 
'  Logos.'  So,  too,  '  the  heavenly  bread '  is  ex- 
plained by  Philo  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
Logos;  and  other  terms  in  He  1'"',  and  the  '  Wis- 
dom '  of  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  Sapiential  Books, 
are  by  Philo  similarly  correlated  with  the  Logos. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  disputing 
either  a  verbal  or  a  philosophical  dependence  of 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  Alex. 
theosophy. 

(n)  Ihe  twofold  meaning  ot  the  term  'Logo.s.' 
In  Greek  this  represents  not  only,  as  in  Philo, 
the  Reason  and  Self  consciousness,  the  rationality 
of  a  thing  or  person,  but  also  '  the  word,'  the  ex- 
pression, the  process  by  which  a  revelation  can  be 
made  or  ratiocination  carried  into  ellect.  The 
same  ambiguous  word  is  used  for  the  Reason  and 
the  Word  of  both  tJoil  and  man.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  they  are  but  the  reverse  and  obverse 
sides  ot  the  same  reality.  At  any  rate,  the  same 
term  is  U5.ed  by  Philo  for  the  archetypal  reason 
and  by  'John' for  the  creative  energy,  the  divine 
personal  nature,  the  source  of  life  and  light  in 
man,  which  is  at  length  incarnated  in  Ininianity, 
the  glorj-  of  God  revealed,  full  of  grace  and  truth, 
the  only-begotten  and  beloved  of  the  Father,  able 
to  declare  Him.* 

(b)  The  Philonic  Logos  is  in  no  sense  personal. 
The  Logos  is  often  identified  with  the  '  world,'  as 
'  intelligible,'  the  '  image'  of  God  in  the  univer.se  ; 
'by  His  Logos,  God  is  both  governor  and  good.' 
True,  Philo  spoke  of  the  Logos  who,  in  place  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  brought  back  Hagar  to 
Sarah  (de  Cher.  p.  Ui8),  but  by  Hagar  he  meant 
not  the  woman  Hagar,  typical  or  historic,  but 
'  human  arts  and  science,  brought  back  to  the  true 
virtue.'  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
method  constantly  recur.  There  is  no  i>ersonality 
in  the  Logos  of  Philo,  such  as  we  find  adumbrated 
in  the  Books  of  Job  or  Wis,  and,  in  another 
form,  in  'the  Son'  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
'  Christ'  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  dr ai.'y atriui  ol  God  in 
Ho2». 

(c)  The  doctrine  of  Messiah  was  ignored  by  Philo, 

■  Schnrer  {IIJP  ii.  ill.  340-SCS)  hu  more  (ully  giTtn  to  PhUo'i 
L.O|;<^  tlw  (jiiulity  of  UYrnf. 
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and  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  was  abhor- 
rent to  the  whole  Neo-Platonic  school. 

(rf)  To  the  phraseoloKT  of  Philo  some  curious 
analogies  are  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  by 
Siegfried  (I.e.)  many  similar  ones  have  been  found 
in  all  the  books  of  NT.  Even  the  Ep.  of  Ja,  the 
Targuras,  and  the  Sj'nop.  Gospels  (Pulp.  Com. 
Introd.  p.  xMx)  are  supposed  to  reflect  Philo's 
influence.  But  this  phraseology  is  kindled  into 
entirely  new  meaning  by  the  W  ord  made  flesh, — 
cf.  'love,'  'faith,'  'righteousness,'  'life  eternal,' 
— and  the  use  of  it  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
establish  a  non-Pal.  origin  for  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Thoma's  eloquent  enumeration  of 
the  titles  and  glories  of  Philo's  Logos  vanishes  as 
an  anticipation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  when  it  is 
found  that  these  are  only  tropical  phrases  for  the 
discipline  through  which  souls  are  passing  to  the 


rest  of  a  true  philosophy. 

(e)  The  true  origin  of  the  ideas  and  i)hraseology 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  be  sought  in  the  O'T. 


St.  Paul  and  St.  Jonn  found  their  material  in  the 
books  which  they  had  studied  from  their  youth, 
and  in  the  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Pal. 
schools.  The  spoken  word  is  throughout  Gn  I 
the  creative  agency,  the  mediator  between  the 
Eternal  and  the  '  cosmos.'  In  Ps  33" and  147'  '  the 
word  of  J"'  is  approximately  personified  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  personihcations,  moreover,  of 
the  direct  activity  of  J"  under  the  form  of  Memra 
or  Deltra  of  the  Lord  in  the  Targums,  though  they 
cannot  attest  a  literary  usage  answering  to  the 
Prologue  of  'John,'  indirectly  reveal  a  mental  tone 
in  the  Aram,  schools,  out  of  which  the  Joliannine 
representation  sprang.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  touching  '  the  Angel  of  J",'  distinct  from  the 
created  angels,  who  makes  His  appearance  tlirough- 
out  the  OT,  and  suggests  awful  and  sublime  deptlis 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Divine  Essence.  The  phrase  is 
used  as  Logos  is  used,  interchangeably  with  Deity 
and  invested  with  all  J'"s  glory.  Kurtz  in  his  Old 
Covenant  has  criticised  this,  his  earlier  m'W  (appx. 
of  Enjj.  tr.);  but  see  Westcott  (/nirorf.),  Liddon 
{Divinity  of  our  Lord).  Cf.  also  art.  Anqel,  vol.  i. 
p.  94. 

Philo  used  to  refer  the  manifestations  of  the 
Angel  of  J"  to  the  operations  of  the  Logos  and  to 
specialized  functions  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
apostles  found  in  this  mysterious  phraseology  an 
age-long  witness  to  the  possibility  of  an  incar- 
nation. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  personification  of 
vnsdom  can  be  found  in  Pr,  Job,  or  the  Sapiential 
Books,  but  this  method  of  presentation  reappears 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  tlie  Corinthians  and  in 
those  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.*  See  also 
He  !'• ',  from  which  it  is  clear  that  ideas  of  the 
Son,  robed  in  phraseology  of  the  Sapiential  Books 
descriptive  of  wisdom,  are  independent  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Alex,  philosophy,  and  also  of  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  almost  extreme  Johannine  phrases 
of  Mt  11  and  Lk  10.  Where  could  these  writers 
have  obtained  these  notions  except  from  the 
widely  diffused  traditions  and  holy  memories  of 
the  apostles  themselves  ?  Thoma  has  done  service 
in  demonstrating  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  root-ideas  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Beyschlag,  in  his  Theolvqy  of  NT,  vol.  i., 
has  endeavoured  with  success  to  show  the  identical 
basis  of  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  ideas  of  the 
relation  between  the  Father  and  Son,  the  Father 
and  Christ.  Yet  it  is  very  noteworthy  that 
'  John '  uses  a  term  from  Gr.  philosophy  to  which 
he  attached    a    profoundly  difl'erent   sense  from 

•  See  Watkins  In  Smith's  DB*  p.  1755,  who  also  shows  the 
link  bebveeD  OT  aod  Fourth  Gospel  in  many  other  particulars 
of  IP. 


Philo,  and  to  which  the  other  sacred  writers  bar* 
not  attained.  It  is  almost  a  demonstration  that 
he  was  a  Palestinian,  not  an  Alexandrian  Jew. 

p.  I'he  writer  claims  to  have  been  an  eye-iritnest 
and  car-witness  of  that  which  he  describes.  Number- 
less unconscious  touches,  without  any  theological 
bias  in  them,  reveal  the  indelible  impression  left 
u]>on  the  writer  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
i..g.  observe  the  numerous  indications  of  '  day '  and 
'  hour '  when  that  which  he  recorded  took  place 
(!». ».  ».  a  21  3a  40.  $2  6i».  a  121-  "  13'-  »  18=«  20',  and 
many  others). 

In  1"  and  in  1  Jn  1'  he  puts  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  disciples  who  beheld  His  ^lory,  and 
in  19"  he  lays  the  strongest  emphasis  on  the 
testimony  he  was  personally  able  to  bear  to 
a  great  si^n  which  accompanied  the  piercing  of 
the  side  of  the  dead  Christ.  The  fact  that  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  under 
the  term  ^teivot  is  in  keeping  with  other  tacit 
references  to  himself  elsewhere,  and  with  a  similar 
u.sage  of  iKeivo!,  referrin<j  to  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, in  9".  The  writer  indicates  throughout 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret  fears, 
thoughts,  murmurs,  and  questionings  of  the  inner- 
most circle  of  the  disciples.  He  knows  what  they 
thought  at  the  time,  and  how  they  subsequently 
modified  their  views  (1.  2"'^-"  12");  he  recorcig 
the  conversations  with  Nathanael,  Andrev,  Philip 
{chs.  1-6) ;  the  questions  of  Peter,  Thomas, 
Judas  AJphnei,  Philip,  in  the  valedictory  discourse, 
together  with  remarks  of  his  o^vn ;  he  gives  indi- 
cations of  the  blank  ignorance  of  the  disciples 
themselves  with  reference  to  the  great  utterances 
of  their  Lord  (4'"  6™-  "  11'-  »•  "  16") ;  the  innermost 
mind  of  Peter  at  the  feet- washing  (13'""-  --) ;  the 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  Scripture  (20") ;  and  the  conversations  with 
Thomas  {20"-»). 

He  is,  moreover,  acquainted  with  the  very 
thoughts  and  motives  of  Jesus  Himself  (2"-  "  4' 
5«  71.6  i3iff.)  .  ijg  gives  a  whole  group  of  condensed 
perceptions  of  the  blended  divinity  and  humanity 
of  our  Lord  which  were  flashed  upon  his  conscious- 
ness by  the  Saviour's  work  and  conduct  (cf.  18*-19°'). 
He  certainly  suggests  himself  as  the  unnamed  dis- 
ciple of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord  (ch.  1) ;  and  we 
feel  that  he  must  have  been  an  auditor  of  the 
conversations  with  Nicodemus  and  the  Samaritan 
woman ,  and  with  the  nobleman  in  chs.  3. 4.  Caspari'a 
interesting  suggestion  that  he  had  a  house  in 
Jerus.,  connected  with  the  fish  trade  between  that 
city  and  the  lake,  would  explain  his  presence  in 
Jerus.  (ch.  5),  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  (ch.  6)  in  6".  There  is  an  unconscious 
revelation  of  his  presence  in  the  words,  '  Now  Jesus 
was  not  yet  come  to  them.'  We  do  not  see  any 
animosity  to  Peter's  prominence.  He  is  one  of 
the  two  whom  Jesus  loved  (20').  We  owe  to  his 
constant  clinging  to  Jesus  the  details  of  the  trial 
before  Annas,  the  private  converse  with  Pilate, 
and  the  words  from  the  Cross  which  intrusted  the 
Mother  to  his  care  (19"-  *■). 

The  closing  scenes  of  ch.  21,  with  the  appendix 
by  the  survivors,  leaves  it  without  doubt  tnat  the 
wTiter  was  one  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  loved, 
but  not  Simon  Peter.  Those  present  at  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (21'-  ')  are  Peter,  distinguished  from  the 
unnamed  disciple  (v.*) ;  Thomas  and  Nathanael, 
who  are  elsewhere  mentioned  bv  name ;  the  two  sona 
of  Zcbedee  ;  and  two  other  of  tlis  disciples.  Now, 
James  the  brother  of  John  was  slain  (Ac  12'-  '). 
It  follows  that  the  '  beloved  disciple '  who,  in  the 
Epilogue,  is  accredited  with  the  authorship,  must 
either  have  been  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  one 
of  the  two  unnamed  disciples.  Andrew  and  Philip 
are  conceivably  hinted  at,  but,  seeing  they  are 
elsewhere  mentioned  by  name,  it  is  not  probable  • 
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and  since  the  two  are  mentioned  last,  it  is  more 
in  accordance  witli  the  usage  of  the  wTiter  to 
understand  that  tliey  did  not  belong  to  the  number 
of  the  eleven  apostles. 

The  opinion  that  John,  who  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  (Ac  3' 
4''  S'^-IS  ;  cf.  Gal  2")  in  conjunction  with  Peter  or 
with  his  brother  (in  Synop.)  as  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  apostolic  croup,  is  not  the  disciple  who  pro- 
duced this  wonderful  narrative,  brings  an  anoma- 
lous circumstance  to  view  :  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  never  once  mentions  the  name 
of  John.  If  he  was  some  philosophic  mystic  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  he  niu.st  have  deliberately  invented 
the  innumerable  touches  of  the  eye-witness,  which 
he  introduced  with  such  apparent  artles.snesa,  unth 
the  view  of  suggesting  th.it  he  was  no  other  than 
'the  beloved  disciple.'  This  8uppo.«ition  is  so 
harsh  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  without  more 
cogent  reasons  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  advanced.  Jleltr  ((Inindziige  d.  Entwick.- 
Gesch.  d.  Rdiq.  1883,  p.  206)  hna  argued  that  the 
beloved  disciple  was  a  friend  of  .Joseph  and  Nico- 
demus  and  the  hi"h  priest,  resident  in  Jerus., 
familiar  with  the  Jerus.  life  of  Clirist,  and  from 
his  education,  higlier  than  tli.it  of  the  Twelve, 
better  able  to  appreciate  and  work  into  his  match- 
less narrative  the  deeper  teaching  of  Jesus.  In 
that  case  some  incongruities  that  have  afflicted 
critics  would  be  dissolved,  but  many  fresh  dif- 
ficulties would  he  created,  e.g.  the  utter  disappear- 
ance of  this  rcni.irkable  personage  from  evangelic 
tradition  ;  his  .icquaintance  with  Peter,  Andrew, 
Philij)  and  Thomas,  Judas  Alpha^i  and  Judas 
Iscanot,  Nathanael,  Martha,  Lazarus,  and  the 
Marys,  to  whom  he  has  referred,  together  with 
his  utter  silence  about  'John,'  who  took  so  hiL'li  a 
place  in  the  early  development  of  the  Churtli  in 
the  NT  and  early  tradition.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  student  to  weigh  the  indications  which  otlier 
literature  supplies  of  the  character  and  personality 
of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  to  see  whether 
they  are  incompatible  with  the  revelation  which 
the  writer  has  unconsciously  oll'ered  of  himself  in 
the  compo.sition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
self-revelation  is  studiously  repressed.  He  never 
distinctlj'  utters  his  own  name,  or  that  of  his 
parents,  or  of  his  brother.  He  allows  others  to 
speak  for  him,  and  he  hides  himself  behind  the 
shadow  of  his  Lord,  and  loses  him.self  in  the 
light  of  his  Miistcr's  love.  AVe  can  gather  here 
and  there  what  he  thought  of  '  the  Jews,'  of  the 
high  priest,  of  .ludas  and  Pilate.  We  can  gather 
the;  interpretation  he  put  upon  certain  pcrjilexing 
sayings  of  the  Lord,  so  dillercnt  from  their  own 
lofty  tone  and  fathomless  depths,  which  he  was 
nevertheless  able  to  remember  and  record.  Hut 
for  the  most  part  he  conceals  his  own  individuality. 

V.  The  Character  and  Career  of  John  as 

PRK.'^KKVEI)  I.V  OTHKR  LITERATURE.  — A.  The 
Synoptic  Gii.tprls  tell  us  that  a  man  named 
Zebedee  (Mk  ]'»•=»)  with  his  wife  fSalome  had 
two  sons,  James  and  Jnhn,  that  they  lived  at 
Bethsaida,  near  Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of  (Jalilee, 
and  were  partners  with  .Sinmn  and  Andrew  the 
eims  of  Jonah  (or  of  John,  see  KV  and  crit.  notes 
on  P- and  SI'"")  in  a  fishing  enterpri.te  (Mk  1^, 
Lk  o'").  They  had  fishing-tackle,  \ma.\.a,  hired 
servants,  and  a  bouse.  We  gather  from  com]mring 
Mt  •_'7"and  Mk  If)"  that  Salome  wa.s  the  name  of  the 
mother  ot  Zebcdei's  childnn.  The  I'ourth  tiospel 
makes  it  more  than  possible  that  she  was  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and,  if  this  inference  is  correct, 
she  and  her  sons  were  nearly  related  to  Je.sus. 
Zebedee  accepted,  witliout  recorded  murmur,  the 
departure  of  his  sons  and  of  his  partners  Simon 
and  Andrew  at  the  summons  of  .lesus  to  them. 
VOL.  II. — 4i 


The  father  thenceforth  disai)pear3  from  view. 
Salome's  devotion  and  ministry  of  her  substance 
to  the  wants  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  suggest 
the  religious  enthusia.sm  and  Messianic  patriotism 
with  which  the  family  hati  been  brought  up,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  through  friend.ship  and  kinship 
with  the  holy  society  ot  Nazareth,  her  expecta- 
tions had  been  raised  to  fever-point.  Whether 
John  was  called  into  close  companionship  with 
Jesus  only  once  for  all,  or  on  two  or  three  separate 
occasions,  belongs  to  the  exegesis  and  harmony  of 
the  (Jospels.  .Matthew  (SJ-")  tells  us  that  Salome 
presented  a  request  of  great  compass  and  audacity, 
that  her  two  sons  might  sit  on  tlie  Saviour's  right 
and  left  hand  when  He  should  come  in  His  king- 
dom. It  is  most  likely  that  she  eheriahed  ideas 
of  a  temporal  and  visible  sovereignty,  and  that 
John  at  this  period  liad  not  been  weaned  from 
these  materialistic  hopes.  We  gather,  however, 
that  the  brothers  were  taught  some  lessons  about 
the  "leat  tribulation,  the  b.aptism  of  sorrow  and 
blood  through  wliich  they  would  have  to  pass  to 
such  high  fellowship  with  the  Head  of  the  kingdom. 

For  years  before  this,  John  had  been  in  the 
innermost  circle  of  Chri.st's  di.sciples  (Mt  10-,  Lk 
6",  Mk  3',  Ac  l'»).  He  had  been  in  tlie  death- 
chamber  of  tlie  child  of  Jairus  (Mk  5",  Lk  S"). 
He  had  been  taken  into  the  cloud  of  transfigura- 
tion (Mt  17',  Mk,  and  Lk),  though  Peter  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  feelings  of  the  three.  The  two 
brothers  James  and  John,  with  Simon  and  Andrew, 
had  been  permitted  to  hear  the  discourse  upon  the 
last  things,  which  had  opened  John's  proiihetie  ej^e 
to  the  great  world-wide  events  witn  which  big 
Master's  kingdom  was  associated.  John  was  sent 
with  Peter  to  prepare  the  passover.  With  Peter 
and  James,  he  was  a  witness  of  the  agony  in  the 
garden.  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  hint  in  all  thia 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

AVe  do  not  know  why  James  and  John  were 
called  by  Jesus  '  Boanerges.'  There  must  have 
been  something  special  in  the  courage  and  bearing 
or  in  the  character  of  James  which  signalled  him 
out  to  Herod  Agrippa  as  a  victim  that  would  '  please 
the  Jews'  (Ac  I2-'-).  It  is  probable  that,  ueing 
the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  he  was  the  more 
prominent  petitioner  for  the  coveted  dignity  of 
nearness  to  the  King  of  Sorrows  when  ajiproach- 
ing  the  goal  of  His  self-sacrifice.  A  significant 
record  occurs  in  Mk  9**"-  and  Lk  d***-,  where  John 
himself  exclaims,  'Master,  we  saw  one  casling  out 
demons  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him,  because 
hefollowcth  not  (thee)  with  us.'  The  question  seems 
to  invite  the  rebuke  he  received,  'forbid  him  not, 
etc.  .  .  .'  This  was  an  event  which  revealed  a 
jealous  love  for  the  Master,  and  it  is  paralleled 
by  the  spirit  which  flames  forth  in  the  treatment 
01  those  enemies  of  the  cross  with  whom  the 
author  of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  contended. 
Hut  the  most  striking;  instance  of  this  spirit  is 
recorded  in  Lk  '.>"• ",  where  John  as  well  as 
James  burneil  with  indiiination  against  certain 
Samaritans  who  refused  to  receive  Jesus.  '  Master, 
said  they,  irillest  thou  that  we  rail  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  them,  even  as  Eluts  did?'  Here  again 
the  two  brothers  are  rebuked.  The  ni«>stle  of  love 
is  traditionally  .iccredited  with  a  siiiiil.ir  outburst 
of  inilignant  wriith  in  liis  treatment  of  Cerinthus. 
The  current  media-val  re|)re.sentntion  of  the  author 
of  the  l''<milh  Gospel  was  that  of  one  characterized 
by  ett'cntinnte  soilness.  Tliia  popular  conception 
is  not  justified  by  the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  but  is 
due  to  tradition  and  legend.  In  no  part  of  NT 
do  we  find  such  thrilling  utterance  of  the  wrath 
of  (Jod  against  sin  as  in  .In.  (See  3"-"  3"  S-*). 
It  is  in  Jn  0'"  that  Judas  is  calleil  '  a  devil' ;  cf 
also  '**  8^ '■"-**■  9".     Even  in  the  upper  chamber, 
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we  hear  terrible  tones  of  the  Jiiil;,'e  of  all  tlie 
enrth,  and  tlie  traitor  is  calleil  'the  son  of  [lur- 
dition '  (15^  IG'"'  17'-),  while  the  EvauKelisl  himself 
(joJi-O)  denounces  the  sin  of  the  pcoiile  in  language 
which  echoes  Lk  9**.  There  was  much  more  for 
John  to  leain,  and  the  occasional  outbreaks  of 
stormy  wrath  are  of  the  very  nature  of  a  Unite 
human  love  cherished  with  intensity  of  emotion  for 
that  wonderful  Person  whoso  grandeur  of  being, 
as  well  OS  whose  human  loveliness,  was  breaking 
upon  his  mind.  There  are  no  other  special  refer- 
ences to  John  in  the  .Synoptic  narrative,  and,  as  a 
revelation  of  the  personal  character  of  tlie  author, 
those  mentioned  are  exi>laine<l  rather  than  contra- 
ilicted  by  the  tone  of  the  l''ourth  Gosiiel. 

B.  Tlie  Acts  of  tin  .(4/Jo.s^/e.s  hides  Jolin  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Twelve,  and  behind  the  more  prominent 
figure  of  Peter.  Still,  the  promises  {jiven  liy  the 
ascending  Lord  (oh.  1),  and  tlie  preaching  of  reter 
(chs.  2.  3.  and  4),  reveal  the  tone  and  matter  of  the 
closing  discourse  of  our  Lord,  of  which  John's 
mind  was  the  repertory.  Compare  Jn  5-*  7*'  17' 
16'  with  the  substance  of  Peter's  great  sermon  at 
Pentecost,  and  the  defence  made  by  Peter  and 
John  Ac  ij.  4)  with  the  vindication  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  (See  esp. 
Jn  20^').  As  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  is  a 
silent  presence  in  the  early  Church  (see  Ac  8),  but 
the  mission  of  the  two  apostles  to  Samaria  pre- 
pares us  for  the  mighty  words  which  'John'  was 
at  length  to  reveal  to  the  world. 

C.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galntlnns  makes  a 
reference  to  James,  Cephas,  and  Joliii  as  'pillars' 
of  the  Mother  Church,  to  whom  St.  Paul  was  will- 
ing to  refer  his  Gentile  ministry,  based  on  Christ's 
own  teaching  concerning  the  jdace  of  ceremonial 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  only  reference 
in  the  writings  of  St.  I'aul  to  the  personality 
of  John,  and  so  far  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
for  questioning,  on  St.  Paul's  authority,  the  widely 
attested  conviction  that  the  beloved  disciple  was 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

D.  The  First  Epistle  of  John.  The  Mur.  Canon 
makes  distinct  reference  to  1  Jn  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Gospel.  It  specifies  two  Epistles  by  the  same 
evangelist  later  on.  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  39)  tells 
ns  that  Papias  '  used  passages  from  the  first 
Epistle ' ;  and  we  have  an  unmistakable  citation 
of  1  Jn  4'  in  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  Phil.  eh.  viii. 
The  extreme  sipiificance  of  this  quotation  led 
the  author  of  Supernatural  Relicjion,  vol.  ii.,  to 
contend  that  'John'  quoted  from  Polycarp,  rather 
than  vice  versd.  Tertullian  frequently  refers  to, 
or  quotes  from,  the  Epistle.  Clemens  Alex., 
Origen,  and  Cyprian  cite  it  as  St.  John's  writing. 
Many  who  opjiosed  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel, 
like  Bretschneider  in  his  Probnbilia,  with  Paulus 
and  others,  do  not  attempt  to  sejiarate  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  ;  but  Hilgenfeldand 
Davidson  have  advanced  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  they  belong  to  different  writers  and 
periods.  Davidson  {Introd.  to  NT)  assigns  some 
ten  distinct  points  of  difference,  which  hardly  need 
more  than  slatement  for  their  refutation.  Holtz- 
mann  (Einleituna,  p.  463)  admits  identity  of  author- 
ship. Uauptand  Lias  have  shown  how  the  original 
foim  of  the  teaching  is  referred  by  the  apostle  to 
the  words  of  Jesus  Uimself,  while  in  the  Epistle  we 
see  the  method  adopted  by  the  evangelist  to  apply 
it  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of 
the  century.  Doubtless  there  are  differences  in 
style,  weight,  compass,  between  the  utterances  of 
the  Lord  and  the  application  of  these  ideas  to 
later  days,  but  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
the  divine  character  and  righteousness,  of  '  the 
word  of  life,'  of  the  contrariety  between  '  the  flesh  ' 
and  'the  spirit,'  between  'light'  and  'darkness,' 
the  emphasis  upon  the  divine  love,  upon  the  Holy 


Spirit  and  the  eternal  life,  appear  in  a  practical  form 
in  the  Epistle  lus  well  as  in  the  Gospel.  There  ii 
no  necessity  to  invoke  the  shadowy  form  of  the 
Presbyter  .lohn  to  explain  the  iili'erences  be- 
tween the  two  documents.  They  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  Testimony  to  one  becomes  a  witness 
for  the  coexistence  of  the  other.  They  combine  to 
give  us  the  best  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  both.  What  is  worthj'  of  particular  attention 
is  the  conviction  that  we  have  here  not  only  the 
ajiostleof  love,  but  one  whose  wrath  llamed  against 
untruthfulness,  unbelief,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  Let  special  notice  be  taken  of  1'"  2»-"-  "••• 
;5ij.  8.  u.  1B4S  510. 19  While  there  is  every  rea.son  for 
recognizing,  throughout,  the  discijile  whom  Jesus 
loved  anil  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there 
is  a  striking  correspondence  with  the  disciple  who 
was  ready  to  call  lire  from  heaven  upon  those  who 
rejected  the  Lord  and  His  tnith.  The  lirst  Epistle 
is  a  link  between  the  Synoptic  John  and  the  per- 
sonality of  whom  we  are  in  search. 

E.  'Ihe  Second  and  Third  Epiitles  of  John,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  character  of  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  authenticity  and  canonicity 
of  the  smaller  Ei)istles  have  had  to  sustain  a 
heavy  fire  of  criticism.  Even  Eusebius  hesitated 
to  acknowledge  them  as  St.  John's  own,  but 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Irenajus,  and  Dionysius 
have  little  doubt  about  them.  The  small  circu- 
lation of  these  private  letters  is  enough  to 
account  for  their  non-inclusion  in  the  Peshitta, 
though  Ephraera  Syrus  quotes  them.  The  ^lur. 
Canon  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  compiler 
knew  of  more  than  two  Epistles  in  all ;  Theodoret 
does  not  mention  them.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
rejected  them.  Jerome,  building  on  the  view 
taken  by  Eusebius  of  the  supposed  reference  to 
the  Presbyter  John  by  Papias,  is  disposed  to 
attribute  them  to  that  shadowj'  personage ;  but 
he  does  not  linally  come  to  that  conclusion,  as  he 
enumerates  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  In  modern 
times  the  circumstance  that  the  author  calls  him- 
self 'the  elder'  has  been  pressed  against  their 
apostolic  authority  ;  but  it  sliould  be  remembered 
that  St.  Peter  (1  P  5')  calls  himself  uvfiTrpfapi-repoi, 
and  that  Papias  calls  the  apostles,  including  St. 
John,  '  elders.'  Irenaeus  gives  the  same  title  to 
Polycarp ;  and  when  writing  to  Soter,  Bishop  of 
Home,  gives  no  higher  title  to  his  predecessors  in 
that  see,  though  these  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
cluded both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  con- 
siderations show  that  the  title  is  one  which  St. 
John  might,  consistently  with  much  other  u.sage, 
have  used  for  himself.  And  that  Diotrephes  u.sed 
malicious  words  about  John  the  apostle  is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  author  was  other 
than  the  apostle,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  parallel 
experience  of  the  greate-jt  of  the  apostles.  These 
Epistles  teach  the  same  fundamental  truths,  and 
are  characterized  by  the  same  omissions  as  the 
first  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  in  neither  of  which 
is  there  distinct  reference  to  the  Church  or  the 
Christian  sacraments.  The  prime  words  are  used 
in  all  three  Epistles,  such  as  dX^Seia,  iyiv-q,  ivri- 
XptffTos,  TTtpnra.Te'ii',  etc.  There  is  the  same  limpid 
style,  aphoristic  utterance,  and  extraordinarily 
simple  way  of  saying  deep,  loving,  and  terrible 
things.  Our  conclusion  is  that  these  two  Epistles 
do  much  to  link  together  the  authorship  of  the 
Gos[)el  with  their  own,  as  well  as  demonstrably 
prove  that  any  specially  prophetic  and  'thunderous' 
symptoms  of  character  discovered  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  were  not  absent  from  the  man  who  wrote 
witli  intense  affection,  breaking  into  Hames  of 
wrath,  the  Fourth  Gospel.  [On  this  subject  see 
detailed  treatment  in  Pitlp.  Com.  Introduction ; 
I'brard's  Cumm.  on  the  Epistles  of  John ;  Huther, 
Haupt,  Westcott,  Liicke,  Alexander,  and  others 
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an   well  as  the  art.   John,  Epistles  of,  in  this 
Dictionary]. 

F.  A  general  compariton  between  the  authors  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — The 
criticism  of  the  Apoc.  begun  by  Visclier,  witli 
Hamack's  co-operation,  and  the  theory  of  a  Jewish 
document  whit'li  is  said  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  it, 
and  to  be  touched  up  by  Christian  vision  and 
interlineated  ^vith  Christian  doctrine,  have  not 
reached  a  final  stage.  The  theory  might  account 
for  some  of  the  most  ditlicult  phenomena  without 
taking  the  authorship  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Apostle  John.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  di.scuss 
either  the  authorship  or  the  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. External  evidence  for  the  later  date  and 
the  apostolic  origin  of  the  book  is  stronger  than 
that  for  any  other  book  in  NT.  The  chief  argu- 
ment on  which  a  much  earlier  date  is  assigned 
turns  on  purely  internal  considerations,  such  as, 
e.Q.,  the  suggestion  that  Jerua.  is  still  standing 
when  the  Apoc.  is  written,  that  the  succession  of 
Roman  emperors  fixes  the  moment  of  its  j^and 
denouement,  that  '  the  number  of  the  Beast  is  a 
cryptogram  of  Nero  Ctesar,  whose  anticipated 
reappearance  after  his  supposed  assassination  was 
conlidently  feared  by  the  world  and  the  Church. 
These  are  controversial  matters  capable  of  decision 
only  by  careful  exegesis,  and  much  balancing  of 
opposing  theories.  Davidson,  Kenan,  and  Karrar 
have  argued  in  favour  of  this  earlier  date ;  while 
Lucke,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  others  have  taken 
the  opposite  side.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
longer  the  interval  between  the  composition  of  the 
Apoc.  and  the  Gospel,  the  easier  it  becomes  to 
argue  that  the  fiery  enthusiasm  and  prophetic 
blasts,  and  the  imaginative  intensity,  more  Hebrew 
than  Greek,  of  the  young  apostle,  may  have  sub- 
sided by  long  meditation  and  reflection  on  the 
vitalizing  words  of  the  Master  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh  ;  that  the  atmosphere  of  Ephesus  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  Hel.  and  Alex,  culture  may  then 
have  had  time  to  purge  his  style  and  refine  his 
tone,  and  direct  him  to  a  new  standpoint  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Many  scholars,  from  Dionvsius  of 
Alexandria,  who  elaborated  the  contrasts  between 
the  Apoc.  and  the  Gospel  almost  as  completely  as 
has  been  done  by  modem  critics,  down  to  the  early 
followers  of  Baur,  such  as  Zeller  and  Hilgenfeld, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  ingenuity  can 
ever  show  the  two  books  to  have  originated  from 
the  same  mind,  whatever  interval  or  change  of 
scene  may  be  intercalated  between  them.  Some 
then,  with  F.  C.  Baur,  by  establishing  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  Ajjoc,  have  believed  that  they 
demolished  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel ;  while 
otheni,  by  relinnuishing  the  Apoc.  and  handing  it 
over  t«  some  Judaic  zealot,  have  believed  that  they 
left  the  course  open  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But 
however  great  the  contrast's  of  an  earlier  and 
later  style, — a-s  witness,  comparatively,  in  our  own 
day,  those  of  Burke  and  Carlyle, — a  much  greater 
•onHict  and  dissimilarity  may  be  observeu  when 
a  man  of  comniandinj^r  powers  distinctly  seta  him- 
self to  approach  a  dilierent  subject,  or  to  look 
and  write  from  a  new  standpoint,  ^iany  writers, 
like  Swift,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  Tenny- 
son, were  throughout  their  career  able  to  adopt, 
whether  by  dramatic  temperament  or  deliberate 
tours  de  force,  glaring  contrasts  of  form,  dialect, 
style,  tone,  manner,  which  are  enough  to  deceive 
those  who  cannot  discern  the  subtle  resemblances, 
and,  moreover,  have  no  external  evidence  of  author- 
ship to  guide  them  in  their  conclusions.  The 
dilierent  attituile  and  atmosphere,  the  modilied 
diction  and  general  purpose  of  the  two  books,  are 
not  sufficient  (whatever  bo  the  theory  of  date)  to 
divorce  them  from  each  other  while  the  internal 


and  external  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  each 
remain  independently  so  conv;>cing. 

That  John,  the  author  of  the  Apoc.,  called  him- 
self a  '  bond-slave  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  not  an 
apostle,  corresponds  with  the  modesty  of  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  very  phrase 
of  St.  Paul  in  four  of  his  Epistles.  He  classes 
himself  among  the  'prophets'  of  the  XT,  and  does 
not  dissociate  himself  from  the  apostles,  some  of 
whom  were  umloubteilly  'prophets,'  and,  since  our 
Lord  built  His  Church  and  kingdom  (Mt  16") 
upon  the  petra  of  Peter's  confession,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  John  should  have  seen  the  names 
of  tbe  twelve  apostles  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Jerusalem.  The  author  declares  that  '  he 
bare  witness  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Cliri.st'  (Rev  1'),  which  ranges  him 
among  the  innermost  circle  of  Christ's  di-sciples. 
The  'John'  canimt,  by  any  ingenious  theory,  refer 
to  anj'  other  personage  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  NT.  Further,  the  references  to  persecution, 
exile,  Patmos,  and  an  Ephesian  residence,  corre- 
spond with  a  whole  cycle  of  tradition  and  citation 
which  cannot  be  here  given.  It  is  true  that  Keim 
{Jesus  of  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.  i.  143,  207)  discounts 
the  citations  from  Irenaeus  (ii.  22.  5,  iiL  23), 
Clem.  Alex.,  Justin,  Apollonius  (Eus.  HE  v.  18), 
Jerome,  Epiphanius,  etc.,  thinking  that  a  blunder 
of  Irenajus  is  the  jiarent  of  all  the  supposed  testi- 
mony ;  and  Keim  has  been  followed  in  this  by 
Harnack  and  several  other  recent  writers.  But 
the  arguments  are  unsatisfactory.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  external  testimonies  to  the  Apocalypse 
are  in  various  ways  confirmatory  of  apostolic  origin 
and  authority,  while  a  clear  mention  of  it  in  the 
Mur.  Canon — together  with  that  of  Peter — assigns 
it  a  sure  place  in  the  reverence  of  the  Chorch  early 
in  the  2nd  cent. 

The  arguments  of  Dionvsius  of  Alexandria  are 
based  on  fundamental  dillerences  between  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  tiospel. 

(1)  Dillerences  of  designation,  such  as  that  the 
author  of  the  Apoc.  calls  himself  'John,'  whereas 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  withholds  his  name.  This, 
as  Salmon  (Introd.  to  NT,  276)  says,  can  be  easily 
accounted  for.  The  historical  books  of  OT,  with 
the  exception  of  Neh,  are  all  anonymous ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Ac,  while 
all  the  prophetic  books,  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel  (seech.  7),  open  with  the  name  of  the  prophet 
himself.  Now,  the  Apocalypse  is  distinctly  pro- 
phetic, and  its  style  and  imagery  are  borrowed 
from  that  source.  Dionysius  did  not  reject  it  as 
uninspired,  or  as  written  by  Cerinthus,  or  as  hav- 
ing insutlieient  external  testimony.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  its  meaning,  though  this 
was  not  his  point  of  critical  doubt ;  but  that  ita 
great  dissimilarity  in  language,  style,  theme,  and 
tone  from  the  Gospel  convinced  him,  that  as  there 
might  be  many  'Johns'  in  Asia  during  the  1st 
cent.,  one  of  them  may  have  been  the  author.  Ha 
argued,  further,  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  first  Eiiistle  in  phra.se,  leading 
terms,  and  decisive  teaching  incre.ises  the  feeling 
of  discrepancy  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, tin  the  hearsay  that  there  were  two  tombs 
of  'John'  at  Ephesus,  he  raises  the  ghost  of  the 
shadowy  '  Presbvter,'  who  has  done  such  notable 
service  in  the  jAecing  together  of  2nd  cent,  frag- 
ments. The  position  occupied  by  Dionysius  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  may  have  been 
unconsciously  a<lopte<l  by  this  wise  and  candid 
man,  owing  to  the  strong  olijeition  he  entertained 
for  the  chiliasm  which  he  found  in  the  .Apocalvpso. 
Nevertheless,  his  hyiKithesis  was  comparatively 
disregnnled  until  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  useil  in  a  contrary  sense  by  F.  L.  Baur  and 
his  followers,  who  recognized  and  empha.sizod  the 
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apostolic  anthorship  of  the  Apoc,  to  the  entire 
repudiation  of  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  liave  originated  under  dillerent  conditions 
at  the  close  of  the  2nd  cent.  On  the  other 
band,  LUcke,  Ewald,  Lutzclberger,  Diisterdieok, 
de  VVette,  and  Neander,  holding  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  as  proved,  and  accepting  the  hurden 
of  the  Dionj'sian  argument,  have  resigned  the 
authorship  of  the  Apoc.  to  the  '  Prcshyter,'  to 
'John  the  Divine,'  to  John  Mark,  or  to  any  other 
who  could  bear  the  weight  of  the  responsibility. 
Volkmar  and  Kenan  pres.sed  the  Judaic  aspects  so 
strongly  as  to  suppose  that  it  wa-i,  among  other 
things,  an  early  manifesto  against  the  I'auline 
Churches  and  doctrine,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Balaam  or  the  Nicolaitans. 

(2)  The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Heb.  and  Hel. 
spirit  of  the  two  books  respectively  has  been 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  Vischer  s  Die  Offcn- 
barutiq  Jiihiinnis  eine  Ju'iUche  Apokalijpse  in 
christlicher  Bearlicitiing,  mit  einem  Nachivurt  von 
Adotpk  Hamack,  ISSii ;  see  Schoen's  Origine  de 
r Apocnlypse,  also  Bousset's  Commentary,  and 
A.  Meyer  in  Theol.  Rundsvhnu,  Nov.  and  Dec. 
1897.  Doubtless  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the 
Hebrews,  as  seen  in  Dn,  2  Es,  Enoch,  must  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author ;  but  that 
he  or  another  re-edited  a  Jewish  Apoc.  is  more  than 
the  precarious  criticism  which  has  prevailed  of 
lat«  can  be  said  to  have  proved.  Moreover,  the 
links  of  connexion  and  the  subtle  resemblance 
between  these  two  most  wonderful  testimonies  to 
Christ  have  been  too  much  slighted.  The  use  of 
rare  words  and  forms  characterizing  both  docu- 
ments, the  practically  identical  Christology,  and  a 
certain  resemblance  in  structure,  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  John  be  indeed  the  author  of  the 
Apoc,  then  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  notwith- 
standing its  transparent  differences,  must  have 
been  his  pupil  and  follower  in  the  deepest  motives 
and  .ipint  of  his  utterance.  Again,  the  supposed 
oppositions  of  style  are  certainly  balanced  by 
interesting  correspondences,  the  fancied  solecisms 
can  be  shown  to  have  analogous  representations  in 
classical  Greek,  and  certain  views  of  the  OT  and 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
peculiar  to  these  two  works.  The  impression  there- 
fore grows  upon  many,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
dicta  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  the  two  books  not 
only  may,  but  must,  have  issued  from  the  same 
mind.  If  this  be  the  final  word  of  the  long  con- 
troversy, the  authenticity  of  the  Apoc.  becomes  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  apostolic  origin 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  the  Apoc.  is  strongly 
Heb.  in  its  grammar,  while  the  Gospel  is  written 
in  excellent  Hel.  Greek.  The  substitution  of  koX 
In  the  Apoc,  as  representative  of  the  Heb. ),  for  the 
rich  variety  of  Gr.  particles,  is  urged  as  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  the  position.  But  we  find  also  in 
the  Gospel  that,  where  the  emotions  are  intense, 
and  when  every  sentence  becomes  a  heart-throb, 
as  in  chs.  15,  17,  and  in  ch.  21  (where  the  succes- 
sion of  events  constitutes  the  very  nerve  of  the 
transcendent  narrative),  the  author  is  equally 
content  with  the  simple  koI,  and  dispenses  with  all 
other  particles.  It  is  urged  that  iriKTore  and  iruwore 
and  KaOws  are  used  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Now,  the  last  word  is  used  often  in  the 
Synoptics  ;  and  though  the  former  words  occur  in 
Jn,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ac,  and  only  very 
occasionally  in  NT,  so  that  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  theiromissionin  the  Apocalypse.  While 
the  Heb.  forms  'Amen,'  'Abaddon,'  'Hallelujah,' 
are  found  in  the  Apoc,  and  the  Heb.  imagery  of 
the  '  manna,'  the  '  root  and  offspring  of  David,'  the 
'  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,'  and  the  '  New  Jerus.'  are 
Introduced,  they  certainly  are  balanced   by  the 


long  list  of  Heb.  phrases,  information,  and  imager* 
found  in  the  Gospel  (see  below).  The  Gospel 
makes  claim  for  the  '  Word  made  flesh '  that 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  days  of  the  Christ  i 
that  Moses  wrote  of  Him  ;  that  Jesus  Himself  was 
the  Heavenly  'Manna'  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  that  He  waa  the  Lamb  of  God,  taking 
away  sin,  that  He  was  the  Bridegroom  of  the 
Church,  that  He  was  greater  than  the  temple, 
able  to  rebuild  it  after  its  wanton  destruction. 
The  Lamb  (tA  dpvloy,  not,  however,  o  d^vis)  of  the 
Apoc.  is  in  tremendous  conflict  with  the  power  of  the 
theocracy,  then  with  the  world,  then  with  concen- 
trated world-powers,  over  which  He  gains  the 
victory,  and  receives  the  acclamations  of  the 
universe.  The  Lamb  of  the  Gospel  narrative  en- 
counters the  powers  of  the  world,  displays  great 
'  signs '  in  the  temple,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sua, 
on  the  boiiies  and  minds  of  men.  Through  meek- 
ness and  submission,  not  through  inii>otence, 
through  the  mystery  of  suffering  and  cruel  death, 
and  the  glory  of  resurrection,  He  gains  a  victory 
over  the  world,  over  all  its  representatives,  over 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  He  takes  His  perpetual 
place  with,  among,  and  within  His  people,  their 
Lord,  their  King.  Doubtless  there  is  a  concrete 
specialism  in  the  imagery  of  the  Apoc.  which  seems 
to  conflict  with  the  universalism  of  the  Gosjiel ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Apocalyptist 
sees  'a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number, 
gathered  from  every  people  and  kindred  and 
tribe,'  who  circle  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb,  and  at  last  the  '  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'  The  Hebraism  of 
both  documents  is  obvious,  and  it  is  hardly  more 
conspicuous  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  Instead 
of  separating  them  by  contrast,  it  may  be  held  to 
establish  community  of  origin. 

(3)  The  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Apoc. 
include  apparently  '  false  apposition,'  the  most 
remarkable  example  being  1*,  whore  ani  is  fol- 
lowed by  0  <jr,  xai  0  i>,  etc.  This,  however,  arises 
from  the  writer  having  regarded  the  phrase  as  a 
tr.  of  the  Eternal,  as  J',  and  an  indeclinable  noun. 
In  30  other  places  he  gives  dri  its  proper  regimen. 
Other  instances  of  unusual  apposition  may  easily 
be  explained  without  recourse  to  solecism,  such 
as  the  v  Xi^7ot-(ra  of  2»,  cf.  3'"  8»  etc.,  which 
are  paralleled  by  similar  constructions  in  Plato 
(Winer,  671,  Eng.  tr.),  Thucydides,  and  others. 
Anomalous  varieties  of  gender  and  number  are  best 
explained  by  the  fervid  personifj-ing  temperament 
which  gives  masculine  or  feminine  features  to 
neuter  nouns.  The  same  peculiarities  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  NT,  though  they  would  scarcely  be 
expected  in  the  quiet,  limpid  prose  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  As  a  set-off  agamst  these  curiosities,  a 
considerable  number  of  verbal  coincidences  demand 
attention.  The  verb  iiafrrvpeiv  and  the  noun  m^p- 
Tvpla.  occur  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  and  tlie 
Epp.  of  John,  very  sparinjily  in  other  parts  of  NT, 
and  in  a  different  sense ;  but  they  occur  13  times 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  word  hk^.v  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  overcoming  evil  and  the  world  both  in 
Gospel  and  Epp.,  and  17  times  in  the  Apocalypse. 
TTjpeiv  rbv  \6yov  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Gospel, 
Epp.,  and  Ajjoc,  and  so  is  rripe^v  rds  ^KroXds.  The 
idea  of  the  tabernacling  of  God  among  or  with  men, 
sK-qvovv,  is  also  to  be  found  expressed  by  the  same 
word  in  these  documents.  Tlie  following  words 
are  virtually  peculiar  to  them  :  a<ppayl^cLv  in  the 
sense  of  '  confirm,'  'E^SpaiVrri,  XaXfiK  p.eTa.  nvos,  /ti/pie 
(Tt'  o75as,  TrepitraTeiv  fierd  Tivos,  which  are  characteristic 
of  all  three  WTitings.  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able is  that  words  strangely  absent  from  the  Gospel 
and  Epp.,  like  /ieraioia,  7^£wa,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Apocalypse.  The  word  rims,  which  occurs  340 
times  in  N'T,  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospel,  and  if 
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•Jmost  absent  froin  Eji]!.  and  Apocalypse.  The  same 
Gr.  tr.  of  Zee  1'2'",  dillerent  from  LXX,  is  found 
in  tlie  Gospel,  19**"",  and  A])oc.  1'.  These  corio- 
spondences  ini",'lit  begreatlj'  niuUipIied.  Weissaud 
Walking  give  lists  of  more  than  100  words  or 
phrases  common  to  the  three  documents.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  some  opponents  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gosjiel  is  that  the  2nd  cent,  writer 
who  is  supposed  to  have  written  it,  studied  the 
vocabulary,  etc.,  of  the  Apoc,  with  the  intention 
of  producing  the  impression  of  Johannino  author- 
ship. This  hypothesis  neutralizes  the  hypothesis 
ba.sed  upon  their  conspicuous  di.ssimilarity. 

(4)  The  plan,  sco/ie,  and  structure  o/  the  two 
boo/cs.  —  ^lany  insist  on  the  extreme  contrast 
between  tlie  two  writings  in  these  resj)ects,  e.g.  tlie 
absence  in  theGo.ipel  of  climax,  the  quiet  How  of  the 
stream  of  narrative  and  discourse,  the  movement 
from  Jems,  to  Galilee  and  back  to  the  metropolis, 
with  nearly  imperceptible  chronology,  the  lack 
of  imaginative  background,  the  omi-sion  of  trans- 
figuration and  ascension,  and  only  the  quiet 
gathering  intensity  of  conviction  that  the  victory 
over  evil  must  lie  for  all  time  with  the  Man  of 
infinite  capacity,  boundless  sympathy,  and  measure- 
less allliction — so  that  at  leiii;tli  the  most  sceptical 
of  the  Twelve  admits  His  supreme  claims.  On 
the  other  hand,  'tlie  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  His  servant  John'  is  an  impressive  series  of 
tableaux,  arranged  in  climacteric  form,  and  with 
verj'  marked  septenary  arrangements.  After  the 
first  visions,  come  the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
a  special  aspect  and  title  of  the  Lord  being 
presented  in  each.  Next  we  have  the  vision  of 
the  seven  seals  of  the  Divine  Hook  ;  the  sejiarate 
issues  of  the  opening  of  the  six  seals ;  the  inter- 
mezzo of  the  four  angels  and  other  angel ;  and 
then  the  new  septenary  group  of  trumpets  intro- 
duced by  the  loosing  of  the  seventh  seal.  Further, 
after  the  twofold  revelation  of  the  temple  and  the 
beasts,  come  the  seven  last  plagues  following  on 
the  pouring  out  of  the  seven  vials.  Then  apjiear 
the  closing  contrasts  of  liabjlon  and  the  New 
Jerus.  ;  the  victory  of  the  Logos  of  God  over  all 
His  foes,  the  destruction  of  the  Beast,  the  False 
Prophet,  and  the  Evil  One  for  ever  and  ever  j 
and  the  renewal  of  all  things  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord.  This  scries  of  magnificent  images  seems 
strangely  diverse  from  the  meditative,  gentle  flow 
of  the  river  of  life,  of  which  we  catch  lucent  gleams 
in  the  Fourth  Gosjiel. 

An  examination  of  the  Gospel  reveals,  however,  a 
dee[)ly  pondered  plan.  One  thing  readily  a|)pears  : 
the  seiiteuary  arrangement.  Seven  great  signs 
precede  the  Passion.  These  constitute  a  climax, 
and  a  revelation  not  only  of  divine  realities  but 
of  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  first  sign  (Jn  2") 
shows  the  mastery  of  the  Word  made  flesh  over 
the  material  of  nature;  the  second  (4")  His  mas- 
tery over  one  of  the  most  cruel  troubles  of  human 
nature,  even  when  the  Lord  was  not  visibly  pre- 
sent with  the  .sufl'erer ;  the  third  (5')  shows  His  power 
to  restore  the  forces  which  have  been  lost  by  sin  ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  (6"-  ")  are  great  signs  of  power 
and  pity,  both  on  earth  and  sea,  with  mastery 
over  the  forces  of  nature  ;  the  sixth  (9'")  is  a  double 
proof  of  His  being  the  'Light  of  the  World'; 
the  .seventh  (11")  is  a  concrete  conflic*.  with  the 
moat  terrible  evil  of  humanity,  and  a  ncfory  over 
it.  In  addition  to  this,  a  singular  parallel  to  the 
throbbing  suspense  or  postponement  of  climax 
in  the  Apoc,  e.if.  at  the  loosing  of  the  seventh 
seal,  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and 
in  the  intercalated  scenes  before  the  final  vicloiy 
and  glory,  may  be  traced  also  in  the  structure  of 
the  tJospel.  'I  bus  the  '  hour'  of  the  highest  mani- 
festation seems  always  at  hiinil,  but  is  again  and 
again    iiO('ti>oned.     W  ithout  euumcraling   details. 


cf.  Jn  2*  4«'=»  5=»=»  7"  8=»  12",  foUowed  by  nc« 
and  wonderful  departures.  In  the  midst  of  the 
valedictory  discourse,  '  Arise,  let  us  go  hence, 
seems  to  strike  the  hour ;  but  even  now  the 
moment  comes  for  still  higher  teaching  and  the 
Eternal  Prayer.  This  overlapping  and  renewal  of 
8us])ense  in  striking  interlineation  are  continued 
throughout  the  story  of  the  Passion  to  the  con- 
fession of  Thomas  and  the  hyperbole  of  the  closing 
verses.  Observe,  further,  the  presence  in  both 
documents  of  prologue,  rehearsal,  conflict,  victory, 
epilogue,  which  curiously  correspond  with  each 
other  and  which  almost  bind  them  together.  In 
each  alike  the  prologue  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
successive  arguments  of  the  visions  or  oracles,  as 
the  case  may  be.  As  the  letters  to  the  Seven 
Churches  give  a  compendious  forecast  of  the  seals, 
trumpets,  and  vials,  so  Gosp.  chs.  ii.-iv.  or  v.  give 
most  vivid  rehearsals  of  characteristic  specimens  of 
the  Lord's  method  and  teaching.  The  sublime 
kej'-word  of  the  Gospel,  '  The  Word  became  flesh,' 
rises  over  the  entire  Go.spel  as  '  an  awful  rosi'  of 
dawn,'  just  as  the  vision  of  the  Di^-ine  Chri>i  in 
Kev  1  dominates  every  subsequent  paragraph  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

(.5)  This  leads  ns  to  a  brief  treatment  of  the 
reU''ious  teaching  of  these  two  documents.  Many 
modern  critics,  Strauss,  llaur,  H.arnack,  Wendt, 
Weis.s,  Kitschl,  put  into  forcible  antithesis  the 
earlier  and  later  Johannine  teaching.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  these  distinctions.  Gebhardt  and 
others  have  given  all  the  CTOlence  needed  to  prove 
that  no  two  books  of  Holy  Scripture  are  so  coin- 
cident in  tcachin"  e%'en  to  special  peculiarities,  as 
the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse.  In  one,  the  author 
is  calmly  meditating  upon  the  concrete  facts,  the 
peerless  life,  the  transcendent  teaching,  the  unirjue 
ending  on  earth  of  a  ministry  which  was  beginning 
to  exert  widespread  spiritual  influence  upon 
individuals,  and  to  procluce  political  and  even 
cosmic  ellei^ts  upon  luim.anity  and  the  world.  In 
the  other,  the  vision  of  the  place  which  Jesus  had 
taken  in  the  spliere  of  providential  rule  flashes 
upon  him.  In  the  one,  he  is  sweetl}'  dreaming 
over  the  potent,  procreant  fact ;  in  the  other, 
fancy  and  even  grotesque  imagination  forecast 
the  future.  The  visions  of  Heb.  seers,  by  their 
nature,  follow  one  another,  but  do  not  grow  from 
less  to  more — they  are  architectural  rather  than 
spontaneous.  Kememberin^  these  dillerent  con- 
ditions, it  is  nothing  short  of  unique  that  the  ideas 
of  the  tiro  documents  should  have  been  so  similar, 
if  not  coincident.  The  same  writer  w.as  able  to 
see  more  deeply  than  any  other  into  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  and  was  also  permitted  to  see  more  accur- 
atelj'  than  other  apocjilyptic  writers  into  the  fer- 
ments wrought  in  liunianity  by  the  leaven  of  the 
kingdom.  [Gebhardt's  Doct.  nf  the  Apoc,  Eng.  tr. 
pp.  305,  424 ;  Keynolds'  Intruil.  in  Pulpit  Cumin. 
pp.  Ixxx-lxxxv]. 

These  considerations  may  be  held  to  prove  that 
the  twofold  Johannine  literature,  instead  of  break- 
ing the  evidences  of  unity  of  authorship,  reveals  a 
high  probability  that  the  two  document*  proceeded 
from  the  same  mind.  We  have  also  seen  that  the 
strong  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  tJospel 
towards  the  verv  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.,  and  the 
traditional  attribution  of  authorship  to  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  are  not  countermanded  by  the  character- 
istics of  John  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  Synoptic 
Gosjiels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
three  ICpistles  of  John. 

Some  able  critics,  like  Gebhardt,  Konan  in  some 
edd.  of  the  Vie  de  Jfsus,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  external  evidence  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  af<  coiiious  as  for  the  Synoptic 
(iospels  and  the  Pauline  Kpislles.  Keim  ha-s  even 
triumphed  over  Baur's  chronolug}'  and  pressed  back 
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the  date  of  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  to  a  time 
when  the  son  of  Zebedee  may  have  been  Btill  livinj'. 
iJut  all  these  hold  a  view  of  the  writing  wliicu 
deprives  it  of  historic  value.  They  regard  it  as 
a  Christological  romance  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
which  was  not  intended  even  by  the  author  to  be 
taken  as  a  serious  or  historical  record  of  what  was 
actually  said  and  done.  The  intense  personality 
of  the  author  pervades  the  whole.  He  has,  say 
they,  very  sparingly  made  use  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  teaching  of  St.  I'aul,  and  freely 
manipulated  traditional  material  as  suited  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  never  intended  to  convey  other  tlian 
the  grand  impression  produced  upon  liis  mind  by 
the  forms  of  the  new  faith.  As  Jth,  Enoch,  2  Es, 
the  Shepherd,  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  tlw  Divina 
Commcdia,  Paradise  Lost,  etc.,  used  semi-narra- 
tive forms  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  religious 
ideas,  so  our  evangelist  was  one  of  the  most  etl'ective 
writers  of  didactic  liction. 

Others  have  gone  much  further  than  this.  They 
have  questioned  every  mark  of  early  origin,  and 
have  thought  that  they  found  abundant  evidence 
of  later  date,  e.g.  references  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  jerus.  under  Hadrian.  Some  have 
foand  traces  of  Docetism,  later  Gnosticism,  Neopla- 
tonism  in  the  Gospel,  and  have  contended  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  trace  to  the  words  of  Jesus  the 
two  types  of  Hel.  and  Heb.  Christianity,  the 
writer  8  deliberate  aim  being  to  bring  about  the 
healing  of  a  schism  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  apostles  themselves.  Tlie  controversy 
turns  on  the  relation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
the  Synoptic  narrative,  and  this  we  must  now 
examine. 

VI.  The  Relation  of  the  Foutith  Gospel  to 
THE  SvNorTic  Narrative. — A.  A  general  state- 
ment of  the  contrast  between  them. — It  is  now 
admitted  that  this  contrast  has  appeared  to  modern 
criticism  more  extreme  than  to  that  of  preWous 
centuries.  '  Atmosphere '  or  climate  are  difficult 
to  define,  but  the  most  conseri-ative  critics  are 
conscious  of  a  vital  change  when  passing  from 
genealogical  details  to  the  abysses  of  eternity, 
from  the  homely  life  and  trade  of  Nazareth  and 
Capernaum  to  the  heated  discussions  of  the  temple 
courts,  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the 
valedictory  discourse.  The  dramatia  persona  are 
different.  Nicodemus,  Lazarus,  and  Nathanael, 
the  impotent  and  the  blind  man,  are  introduced  to 
us  for  the  first  time.  Thomas  starts  into  prominence 
and  a  position  of  high  argumentative  importance. 
The  chronological  elements  ditl'er.  The  various 
visits  to  the  metropolis  interfere  with  the  simple 
flow  of  the  Synoptic  narrative.  No  direct  mention 
is  made  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  from  the  virgin 
mother.  The  story  and  testimonies  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  taken  up  where  the  Sjnoptists  drop 
them,  and  yet  no  direct  account  is  given  of  his 
death.  The  temptation,  the  transfiguration,  the 
agony  in  the  garden,  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  dereliction,  the  ascension,  are  apparently 
ignored.  The  main  themes  of  the  discourses,  viz. 
tne  conditions  of  admission  into  the  kingdom,  are 
exchanged  for  profound  hints  as  to  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Lord's  own  person.  His  pre-existence,  His 
claim  to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  give  eternal  life. 
The  miracles  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  appear  to 
set  forth  His  comradeship  and  His  pity  for  the 
sorrows  of  the  world,  but  the  later  narrative  of 
miracles  of  Jesus  seems  mainly  used  to  insist  upon 
the  apologetic  value  of  His  miracles— they  are 
•  signs '  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  little  children 
have  vanished  from  the  scene,  even  from  the 
hosannas  of  the  triumphal  entry.  It  is  considered 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  contrast  between 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Synoptic  Christ, 
Bud  the  aureole  of  Messianic  and  divine  splendour 


which  invests  Him  from  the  first  in  'John's'  re- 
presentation. 

The  first  three  Gospels  represent  more  than  one 
current  type  of  tradition.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is 
almost  universally  admitted  to  be  the  work  of  one 
thoughtful  mind,  which  has  impressed  it.self  upon 
the  whole  work.  The  author  in  propriA  pcrsonA 
addresses  his  readers  with  explanations  of  his  own, 
and  at  times  seems  to  expand  by  further  rellec- 
tions  or  recollections  even  the  words  of  bis  adored 
Master ;  so  that  a  vigorous  subjective  element 
cannot  be  excluded,  although  it  may  have  been 
relatively  exaggerated. 

B.  We  have  to  examine  these  divergences  and 
some  others,  and  to  decide  whether  the  admission 
of  their  existence  destroys  the  historical  value  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Primd  facie,  the  claim  of  the 
writer  to  be  the  most  intimate  friend  and  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  held  to  give  a  wei;,'lit  and 
an  authority  to  his  autoptic  representations  to 
which  none  of  the  Synoptista  can  lay  equal  claim. 

{ 1 )  Can  we  accept  the  new  version  of  the  principal 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ?  Mattliew  and 
Mark  refer  to  one  passover  feast  only,  for  which 
they  bring  Jesus  to  Jerus. — while  all  the  other 
incidents  and  teachings  are  confined  to  Galilee.  It 
is  worth  while  to  remember  that  to  the  Romans 
and  Hellenes,  to  whom  Mk  and  Lk  appeal,  the 
ditl'erence  between  the  two  must  have  been  very 
insignificant.  To  the  introspective  soul  of  John, 
who  thought  of  days,  places,  hoursof  his  intercourse 
with  '  the  Word  incarnate,'  it  was  of  moment  to 
record  some  of  these  things  in  sliarper  detail. 
Thus,  seeing  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  of  the 
public  ministry  ignores  the  Juda'an  ministry  of  the 
first  passover,  he  reveals  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  by  the  use  of  the  word  rdXiv  in  4', 
thereby  corresponding  with  the  Synoptists  as 
to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  public 
ministry.  In  ch.  5  we  have  an  intermezzo  in  which 
a  visit  to  Jerus.  brings  our  Lord  into  conflict 
witli  the  Pharisees  on  the  Sabbatic  law.  This  ex- 
plains and  corresponds  with  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  with  the  I'harisees  detailed  by  the  Synop- 
tists in  the  early  portion  of  the  Galiloean  ministry. 
Jesus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  more  than  a  few  disciples  on  these  visits  to  the 
metropolis.  Caspari  {Chron.  Introd.  to  Life  of 
Christ,  Eng.  tr.  142)  has  made  the  acute  suggestion 
that  John,  who  was  known  to  Caiaphas,  and  had  a 
house  in  Jerus.  to  which  he  resorted  at  the  time  of 
the  great  feasts,  may  have  been  the  sole  auditor  and 
witness  of  the  conversations,  and  have  been  his 
Master's  host  as  well  as  his  biographer.  But '  John  ' 
never  expanded  these  preciousmemorandainto  a  full 
biogiaphy.  He,  like  iiis  predecessors,  has  given  us 
only  fragments,  pregnant  incidents,  great  words, 
wlucli  lifted  the  veil  from  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's 
consciousness.  The  references  to  special  occasions 
are  abrupt,  e.g.  to  the  abiding  in  Judiea  (3^-),  the 
walking  in  Galilee  ("'),  the  retiring  to  Pera?a 
(10"),  the  pause  at  Ephraim  (11")— other  signs 
and  teachings  are  cited  and  summarized  from  first 
to  last.  It  is  helpful  to  remember  that  even  the 
Synoptista  are  not  silent  about  \'isits  to  Juda?a,  as 
compare  the  (Tisch.»,  WH)  text  of  Lk  4",  where 
eh  ras  (Tu>'a7ar70!  ri;?  'lovSalat  is  inserted  in  the  text 
— Tregelles  and  RV  insert  it  in  the  margin.  This 
might  be  synchronous  with  either  the  first  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Jems,  or  even  the  second.  In  Lk  .5"  the 
presence  in  Galilee  of  Pliarisees  from  Jerusalem 
represents  the  impression  already  produced  in  the 
temple  bv  the  great  discussion  on  the  Sabbatic 
law.  Both  Matthew  (24")  and  Luke  (IS"-"-") 
record  the  territde  and  tender  apostrophe,  'O 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  how  often  would  I,'  etc.  In  Lk  10" 
the  incident  of  Mary  and  Martha  is  not  incom 
patible  with  our  Lord's  presence  at  Bethany  during 
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the  feait  of  Tabernacles,  described  in  Jn  7'°.  The 
Synoptic  narrative  implies,  in  the  final  scenes, 
familiarity  with  people  and  things,  which  is  best 
explained  by  the  Joliannine  account  of  these  visits 
to  Jerusalem. 

(2)  Is  the  length  of  our  Lord'M  public  ministry 
so  diO'erent,  after  all,  in  the  two  accounts  as  hope- 
lessly to  discredit  either  account  ?  Browne  (Ord. 
saclonim)  has  endeavoured  to  compress  even  John's 
account  into  the  short  space  of  one  year,  contained 
between  the  first  and  last  Passover  ;  and  this  is 
eft'ected  by  expunging  from  the  text  (Jn  6')  the 
reference  to  another  passover ;  but  it  has  the 
tendency  to  render  tlie  whole  narrative  unhistorical 
when  we  consider  the  astounding  brevity  of  the 
period  during  which  the  entire  personal  influence 
of  Jesus  upon  friends  and  foes  must  have  been 
produced.  This  becomes  more  striking  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  length  of  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  Buddha,  or  Mohammed.  The  same  com- 
parison may  be  made  with  the  record  of  the 
ministry  of  Hosea,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezra,  or  with  the 
history  of  the  career  of  Moses,  David,  or  Solomon. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  positive  statement  in 
any  of  the  four  Gospels  upon  the  subject.  The 
only  termini  are  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  (Lk  3') 
ancf  the  recall  of  Pontius  Pilate  (A.D.  36).  There 
is  therefore  more  historic  probability  in  the  whole 
narrative  if  the  extended  chronology  of  John  into 
two  years  and  a  half  be  followed.  There  is  nothing 
to  contradict  it  in  tlie  Synoptic  narrative.  See, 
further,  art.  Curonolooy  of  NT,  vol.  i.  p.  40611". 

(3)  The  most  perplexing  and  debated  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and 
the  Fourth  turns  on  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death. 
As  judged  by  critics  of  all  schools  a  formidable 
diflerence  emerges,  which  some,  like  Baur  and 
Strauss,  have  lifted  into  capital  importance  as 
demonstrating  the  late  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
at  the  hands  of  one  who  was  ready  from  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  motives  to  contradict  the  far- 
spread  tradition  of  a  century.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  writer  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Passover,  in  whom  all  the  ancient 
symbolism  of  the  Lamb  and  the  system  of  sacri- 
fices culminated,  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
alhrm  by  a  group  of  incidental  references  that 
our  Lord  was  crucified  at  the  time  when  the 
Jews  were  preparing  to  kill  and  eat  the  paschal 
supper ;  whereas  the  Sj'nop.  Gospels  had  been 
unanimous  in  their  assertion  that  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  agony  and  the  crucifixion  was  that  on 
which  the  days  of  unleavened  bread  commenced  and 
the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten,  and  that, 
the  Lord  Jesus  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned on  the  day  of  the  Feast  and  Holy  Con- 
vocation, was  laid  in  the  grave  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sabbath  preparation.  The  dilTerence  of 
statement  is  explicit,  and  said,  by  the  opponents 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  be 
irreconcilable.  This  conclusion  is  strongly  em- 
pha.'iized  by  the  Tubingen  writers,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Quarto -deciman  and  Jewish -Christian 
party  persisted  in  celebrating  their  '  fea.st  of  the 
Saviour's  Pa.s.sover'  on  the  14th  day  of  Nisan, 
when  the  Jews  slew  their  paschal  lamb.  Their 
festivals  of  rejoicing  commenced  after  their  fast- 
ing had  ended,  on  whichever  day  of  the  week  it 
occurred.  According  to  Kuseliius  (HE  v.  24), 
I'olycrates  of  Kphesus  allirmcd  that  the  Eastern 
Churches  founded  their  custom  in  part  on  the 
practice  of  the  .Apostle  John  hirnsclf,  'who  ob- 
served the  \ith  day  according  to  the  Gospel.'  But 
what  Gospel?  Not  the  Fourth,  according  to  the 
critics,  but  the  Svnoptic  Gospels,  where  John  is 
mentioned  with  iVter  as  preparing  the  Pa.'<s(ivor 
on  the  morning  «f  the  13th  Ni.san,  and  celebrating 
it  with  thi'  Lord  on  the  night  of  the  14th.     This, 


it  has  been  alleged,  runs  directly  countei  to  the 
representations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Now,  the  difficulty  here  involved  baa  been  preatly  ag^ravatei 
by  the  twofold  iiK-thod  in  which  conservative  critics  liave  en- 
deavoured to  solve  it.  Hen^tenherff,  Tholuck,  Edersheim, 
Luthardt,  M'Clellan,  etc.,  satisfy  themselves  that  every  reference 
In  John  is  compatible  with  the  Synoptic  aasertion  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  coincided  with  the  Jewish  paseover  on  the 
evening:  of  14th-l&lb  of  Nisan.  They  think  that  several  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  night  were  exceptional,  e.g.  Judas  going: 
out,  that  the  possible  purchase  of  things  needed  for  ttie  feast 
or  gift  of  alma  could  be  justitled,  that  *  the  paasover '  whi<-h  the 
chief  prieats  were  intending  to  hold,  and  for  the  ceremonial 
attendance  on  which  they  would  not  enter  the  pra)toriuni, 
referred  to  a  midday  meal  on  the  feast  day  called  'chagi^'uh,' 
a  '  thank-offering,' and  sometimes  termed  by  lajtity  *  passover' 
(2Ch  332»  SS'  »),  and  that  the  references  to  the  s^<^sm^>r— and 
the  bearing  of  the  cross,  are  all  compatible  with  the  first  day 
of  convocation.  It  is  thua  thought  that  the  two  accounts  are 
harmonized ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  Bleek,  Orcawell,  Uodet, 
Weiss.  Westcott,  Watkins,  etc.,  have  shown  the  entire  incom- 
patibility of  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  of  the  crucilixion, 
the  bearing  of  the  cross  by  one  coming  from  field  labour, 
the  purchase  of  spices,  etc.,  with  the  moat  elastic  int^^-rpre- 
tation  of  the  letter  of  the  law  then  in  vogue.  The  violations  of 
Sabbatic  law  in  performing  or  allowing  deeds  of  mercy  would 
have  been  utterly  Insignincant  by  the  side  of  these  flagrant 
contradictions  of  both  letter  and  spirit.  These  numerous  de- 
tails (see  Keynolda'  Introd.  pp.  xcii-xcv,  and  notes  on  the 
passages  in  Gosp.)  cannot  be  oiacussed.  The  Synoptists  them- 
selves supply  many  conflrmations  of  the  Johaimine  view,  esjie- 
cially  the  determination  of  the  authorities  not  to  apprehend 
Jesus '  on  the  feast  day.'  Since  Luke  reckons  the  50th  day  after 
the  first  day  following  the  Sabbath  of  Passover  (see  Lv  23i*, 
Dt  l&*)  aa  that  on  which  Pentecost  had  fully  come  (Ac  2i), 
and  as  the  universal  tradition  and  custom  of  celebrating  it  on  a 
Suniiai/  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is  evident  that  Lake  must  have 
reckoned  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  (Jeath  that  the  paschal  feast 
waa  held  on  the  night  following  the  crucitixioa. 

St.  John,  who  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
passover,  was  not  purposely  correcting  a  common 
tradition,  but  making  the  chronology  more  clear. 
Still  there  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  explicit 
manner  in  which  Luke  and  Mark  refer  to  the 
celebration  of  the  supper  and  the  blending  with 
it  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal.  Godet  and  Westcott  do  not  hesitate  to 
imply  that  the  Synoptic  narrative  shows  that  our 
Lord  must  have  anticipated  by  a  day  the  legal 
celebration.  Haste  and  the  imminence  of  the 
tragedy  are  thought  to  account  for  tliis  departure. 
The  fresh  point  made  by  Caspari  (Chron.  Introd. 
to  Life  of  Christ,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  195-217),  is  that 
the  four  evangelists  are  unanimous  in  the  asser- 
tion that  Jesus  sutl'ercd  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
after  having  prepared  for  the  pa.schal  supper, 
though  without  tne  lamb,  or  the  bitter  herbs,  or 
the  elaborate  ceremonial ;  that  the  lamb  may  have 
been  reserved  for  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  itself,  for  the  hurry  and  awfulness  of 
which  they  were  imprepared.  H  this  be  the  fact, 
the  dilliculty  vanislies.  In  its  favour  may  be  added 
the  Chronicon  Pttschale,  which  quot«3  Clemens 
Alex.,  who,  following  the  chronology  just  set 
forth,  implies  that  the  disciples  had  learned  that 
Jesus  was  Himself  the  Lamb,  the  food  and  the 
wine  of  the  feast.  The  fact  that  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  others  in  the  course  of  the  various 
Easter  controversies,  took  a  dillerent  view  from 
Clemens  Alex.,  does  not  here  concern  us.  The 
points  at  issue  with  the  Western  Church  turn  on 
other  considerations  not  vitnlly  connected  with 
our  present  discus,sion.  With  three  most  plaus- 
ible, if  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  dilliculty,  it  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  candid  scholarship  to  speak  of  irreconcilable 
contrail iction,  or  of  the  impossibility  of  St.  John's 
being  the  autlior  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

(4)  The  omission  by  the  Synoptic  Gospels  of 
events  and  discourses  which  constitute  vital 
portions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  very  startling, 
and  dilHcult  to  explain  ;  but  it  is  itni)ortant  to 
obsiTve  that  Mattlu'W  and  Luke  are  also  almost 
equally  characterized  by  pciiiliarities  of  their 
own.     Without  enumerating  them  here  in  detail 
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(see  Pulp.  Com.  xcvi),  it  maj-  bo  sulVicioiit  to  notiie 
that  while  paragraplis  of  various  length,  peculiar 
to  the  author  of  the  I'Wrth  Gospel,  amount  to 
nintti/-six,  yut  the  specialities  wliich  we  owe 
entirely  to  Lk  amount  to  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
two,  anil  similar  peculiarities  of  Mt  to  nxty-tivo, 
exceeding  together  by  thirty-eight  those  of  the 
Fourth  (jospel.  It  is  sullieicnt  to  urge  that  the 
three  evangelists  each  found  in  the  abundance  of 
material  what  best  corresponded  with  the  supreme 
motive  of  his  selection.  Special  emphasis  has 
been  laid  upon  the  silence  of  the  Synoptists  on  an 
event  which  definitely  precipitated  tlie  tragedy. 
Most  certainly,  the  death  and  restoration  of 
Lazarus  take  so  signal  a  place  in  the  final  working 
out  of  Jewish  hostility,  in  John's  Gospel,  as  t^ 
imply  an  extraordinary  reticence  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Synoptists.  It  is  possible  that  amid  the 
a lUuence  of  mighty  works  wrouglit  in  Galilee  the 
sorrows  and  joys  of  Bethany  did  not  bulk  so 
largely  as  they  seem  to  the  critics  to  do  when  this 
one  event  is  smgled  out  for  minute  inspection. 

(5)  The  omission  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  events 
of  capital  imi)ortance  in  the  Synoptic  narrative. 

(«)  The  miraculous  birth  and  infancy,  the 
youth,  the  family,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  and 
the  early  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  are  passed 
ovir  in  silence.  Yet  there  are  significant  hints  of 
these  things  which  carry  the  reader's  mind  over 
the  omission,  without  the  suspicion  of  ignorance 
or  inditference. 

(6)  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John,  with  its 
accompaniments,  is  not  definitely  recorded,  and  yet 
it  is  implied  in  the  testimony  of  John,  and  in  the 
thrilling  etl'ect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Baptist  by  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Similarly,  no 
account  is  given  of  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  the  Baptist,  yet  both  are  hinted  at. 

(c)  The  omission  of  the  temptation  in  the 
wilderness  has  been  put  down  to  doctrinal  pre- 
possessions of  2nd  cent.,  but  closer  study  seems  to 
show  that  the  evangelist  inserts  between  the  great 
testimonies  of  the  Baptist  and  his  imprisonment^ 
i.e.  in  precisely  the  chronological  position  where 
Synoptic  teaching  places  the  temptation — a  series 
of  events  covering  the  matter  of  each  of  them. 
The  creative  multiplication  of  wine,  as  an  act  of 
love  to  others  rather  than  of  self-assertion  or  the 
rectification  of  personal  need,  corresponds  with 
the    temptation    to  dispense   with    the    Father's 

Srovidential  care  of  His  beloved  Son.  The  sudden 
escent  upon  the  temple  with  reforming  energy, 
in  lieu  of  casting  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  sign-loving  multitude, 
is  charged  with  efl'ective  analogies.  Then,  thirdly, 
we  find  an  unostentatious  refusal  of  Christ  to 
palter  with  eril,  or  to  accept  the  sanction  of  the 
Sanhedrin  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  even 
His  own  mission.  '  Thou  slialt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  him  alone  shalt  thou  serse,'  rings 
through  Jn  2.  3  and  4  just  where  the  Synoptists 
had  clironologically  placed  the  mighty  struggle 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  devil. 

{d)  The  omissiG-n  of  the  tran-,tjlf}urati\.n,  an 
event  which  is  fuUy  described  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative.  This  is  surprising,  because  the  hitter 
represents  the  sou  of  Zebedee  as  one  of  the  three 
witnesses  of  the  incident;  but  the  explanation 
may  be  that  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  disciple 
received  more  convincing  evidence  than  the  bright 
cloud  and  the  heavenly  visitants  and  a  super- 
natural voice,  to  establish  the  divine  glory  and 
Person  of  the  Lord.  '  We  saw,'  he  said  (l"),  '  his 
glory,  the  glory  of  the  only -begotten.'  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  that  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  perceived  by  John  to  have  prepared 
t'ne  way  of  the  Saviour  and  His  sacrifice  (I"-*). 
The  whole  Gospel  is  a  continuous  revelation  of  the 


'dorj-  of  the  Life,  a  vindication  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  is  the  light-  and  sight -Giver  to  blinded 
humanity. 
(c)  A  more  perplexing  omission  is  that  of  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  esjjecially  as  the  very 
meal  at  which  it  took  place  is  mentioned  with 
some  other  accompaniments,  such  as  the  feet- 
washing  of  the  disciples.  Somewhere  in  the  folds 
and  parentheses  of  the  stupendous  sentence  (Uf'"') 
we  imagine  that  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
which  was  intended  for  the  sustenance  and  the 
responses  of  a  transcendental  love,  lies  concealed. 
On  no  8upiK)sition  can  we  conceive  the  author  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  .sacramental  rite.  We 
know  that  it  had  spread  from  Jerus.  to  Troas  (Ac 
20''  ")  and  Corinth,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  as 
to  be  abused  by  the  unwary  ( 1  Co  1 1-"'-).  The  best 
suiiposition  is  that  the  apostle  has  spread  out  over 
the  discourse  conUiined  in  chs.  13-17  the  deepest 
and  most  essential  features  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
teaching  of  transcendent  love,  and  mutual  in- 
dwelling and  eternal  life,  is  thus  repeated  by  the 
divine  Master  in  these  chapters.  More  than  this, 
John  has  reported  the  a-stonishing  discourses  at 
Capernaum  (eh.  6),  where  the  Lord  described  deep 
spiritual  communion  with  Himself  as  'eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.'  Christ  laid  em- 
phasis on  the  faith  which  accepted  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  reality  and  nearness  of  the  God-man,  the 
actual  and  perfect  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
the  divine  Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
under  the  unii^ue  phrase  'eating  his  tlesh,' and  a 
deep  appreciation  and  assimilation  of  Hissacrilicial 
death  as  nothin"  less  than  'drinking  his  blood,' 
not  only  of  '  the  blood  which  is  the  life,'  but  the 
blood  which  was  shed.  So  early  in  His  ministry. 
He  taught  that  what  He  also  elsewhere  m 
the  S\nop.  narrative  described  as  a  ransom  in 
place  of  nmnt/,  was  ell'ected  by  the  giving  of  His 
life.  Thus  He  made  it  evident  that  life  in  Him 
w  as  closely  bound  up  wtli  the  stupendous  idea  of 
the  death  of  the  Christ  of  God.  '  lie  tluit  eatcth 
me  shall  live  because  o/  me.'  Two  theories  have 
prevailed — one,  that  a  transcendental  j)hilosopher 
in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.,  ignoring  or  re- 
pudiating the  sacrament  of  the  body  anil  blood, 
chose  this  way  of  expressing  his  spiritual i/at  ion  of 
this  widely  prevalent  usage.  "1116  other  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  the  beloved  disciple,  having  heard 
and  recorded  the  Lord's  own  interpretation  of 
eating  His  body  and  drinking  His  blood,  was 
content.  This  seems  to  us  far  more  reasonable. 
But  why  should  he  have  omitted  the  symbol 
which  was  so  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
teaching  of  the  great  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
Qii-M^  We  have  just  seen  that  he  did  not  repel 
the  historical  concrete  always  in  favour  of  the 
ideal  representation.  But  he  may  reasonably  have 
been  wounded  by  the  prevalence  of  heathen  and 
superstitious  adjuncts  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  He  w.as  not  a  bigoted  spiritualist,  as 
we  ma3'  judge  by  the  significance  of  the  seven 
great  miracles  recorded  by  him,  by  the  interesting 
feet  -  washing  which  had  never  become  a  sacra- 
mental usa''e.  (See  art.  '  Fuss-waschung '  by 
H.  Merz  in  Herzog's  HE  ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ. 
Ant.  '  Baptism,'  §§  34  and  67). 

(y")  The  omission  of  the  agony  in  the  garden. 
Keim  says,  if  St.  John's  account  of  the  imperial 
bearing  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  and  at;  the  arrest 
be  historical,  then  the  Synoptic  narrative  is 
'pulverized.'  Renan,  B.  Weiss,  and  others  are 
ready  on  the  other  hand  to  allow  that  we  owe  to  this 
Gosj>el  historic  traits  which  throw  mucli  light  upon 
the  incidents  of  the  passion.  In  John's  account  we 
have  a  more  definite  description  of  the  [jlace  (ktjttos) 
than  in  Mt  and  Mk  with  their  x"?'"".  <"■  Lk  with 
the  indefinite  tottos.    The  '  garden  '  was  a  '  place ' 
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•to  which  Jesus  often  resorted  with  his  disciples.' 
Moreover,  if  the  Syuop.  narrative  be  historical, 
Jolin  must  have  been  with  His  Lord  in  the  depth 
of  the  olive  shade.  He  must  even  have  witnessed 
what  Luke  {22*'-  **,  see  below)  describes  of  an  agony 
insupportable,  of  the  exceeding  bitter  cry,  ol  the 
cup  wliich  the  Father  gave  the  Son  of  His  love  to 
drink,  of  the  bloody  sweat,  and  of  the  supernatural 
rally  when,  having  called  from  the  depths  of  a 
divine  despair  to  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him 
from  death.  He  was  heard  because  of  His  godly 
fear.  But  this  apostle  must  have  seen  as  no 
other  reporter  saw  so  distinctly,  the  lanterns  and 
torches  which  accompanied  the  temple-guard  as 
they  descended  into  the  Kidron  Valley  by  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill  bilow  the  city  wall;  he 
knew  the  name,  Malelius,  of  the  servant  of  the 
high  priest,  whose  riff/il  ear  Peter  smote.  Note, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  how  Jesus,  according  to 
John,  rebukes  Simon  Peter  for  his  rash  mani- 
festation of  physical  courage,  in  words  which 
remind  us  of  the  bitterest  experience  of  Geth- 
Beniane.  We  must  admit  that  little  trace  of  the 
prostration  of  that  awful  scene  presents  itsrlf 
when  the  God-man  (according  to  the  Kouith 
Gospel)  faces  the  enemy.  He  there  appears  to  be  a 
match  for  all  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the  malice  of 
the  chief  pritsts,  and  even  the  military  power  of 
Rome.  He  meets  the  serried  ranks  of  evil  in  the 
imperial  calm  of  the  intercessory  prayer.  It  is 
the  manner  of  this  evangelist,  and  of  other  scrip- 
tural writers,  to  leave  une-xjilained  gai)S  in  the 
midst  of  what  seems  to  be  continuous  narrative. 
Such  a  manifest  hicuna  occurs  here  between  the 
close  of  the  valedictory  discourse  and  the  arrest  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Ilut  we  see  even  from  the  Synop- 
tists  th.nt  the  great  agony  was  over,  and  that  the 
angel  had  strengthentd  Him  (Lk  22",  whose 
enuineness  is  indeed  <loubtful ;  see  WH's  note). 
he  cry, '  Thj'  will  be  ilone,'  had  linked  the  Father's 
purpose  of  redemption  with  the  bleeding  heart  of 
man.  He  had  now  the  energy  to  rebuke  the 
rabble  that  gathered  round  llim.  He  drove 
Judiis  to  despair  with  words  of  incomparable  re- 
proach. He  moved  forwards,  in  the  face  of  false 
witness,  to  the  a.ssertion  of  the  highest  claims  of 
Messiahship  and  divine  authority.  Even  accord- 
ing to  the  Synoptists,  the  agony  of  the  garden  ia 
compatible  with  the  most  stupendous  claims. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Fourth  Gosjiel  never  ignores  the  vicarious  sorrow 
or  the  sacrificial  agony  of  the  Son  of  God.  Not 
onlv  does  the  author  show  in  the  valedictory 
atlilress  and  prayer  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
BuHering  (see  IG^-*-"  17"  IS'"""'-  and  U*"),  but 
he  gives  a  parallel  scene  of  surpassing  intensity 
in  12^'",  when  a  fearful  looking  for  of  deviation 
from  the  Father's  will  is  surmounted  by  '  Father, 
glorify  thy  name!'  The  moral  .signihcance  and 
the  culminating  intensity  of  the  sacrifice  is  really 
placed  chronologically  before  (not  after)  the  ex- 
perience of  the  upper  chanilx.-r.  Cf.  also  the 
strange  blendings  of  humiliation  ukl  victory  in 
the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazaras.  We  must 
admit  that  as  the  temptation,  the  trr.nsliguration, 
and  the  Eucharist  are  suggested  throughout  the 
Fourth  (Jospel,  so  also  is  the  agony  of  Gethsemane, 
and,  we  may  aild,  the  bodily  ascension  of  the  Lord. 
The  question  arises :  is  the  Synoptic  narrative, 
which  preifents  these  themes  in  tableaux  visions  or 
revelations,  or  is  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  gives 
the  some  teaching  in  a  group  of  objective  facts 
and  recorded  words,  the  more  liistorical  ? 

To  John's  eye  the  grand  syntliesis  of  majesty 
and  mercy,  of  diWnity  and  humanity,  of  the  ideal 
and  the  actual,  the  olending  of  the  mystery  of 
pain  with  the  hrightnes-sof  the  glory,  was  present 
in  all  the  word  and  work  of  the  Logos  incarnate. 
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To  the  Synoptic  tradition,  the  universally  diffused 
sj'iithesis  is  gathered  up  into  scenes  and  acts  of  a 
drama  which  readers  have  no  power  to  blend 
without  philosophical  and  theological  hj'potheses. 
If  we  are  right  here,  much  of  the  current  anti- 
theological  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  vanishes. 

C.  There  are  numerous  correspondences  between 
the  two  documents  which  merit  special  considera- 
tion. 

(a)  The  broad  facts,  the  leading  outlines  of  the 
life  of  the  Only-begotten  are  the  same.  The  namt 
of  '  Jesus,'  tlie  jdnre  of  His  early  residence 
(Nazaretli),  the  indisputable  reference  to  'father,' 
'  mother,'  '  brethren,'  and  '  sisters,'  the  signili- 
canie  of  this  in  connexion  with  the  confession 
of  His  birth  from  the  Spirit  and  of  His  having 
come  down  from  heaven,  belong  to  the  two  sources. 
The  birth  at  Bethlehem  (Jn  7^-)  is  assumed  to  be 
true  by  the  refusal  to  explain  away  a  cliarge 
actual!}-  made.  Tlie reader  knows  th.at  the  Synop. 
tradition  lias  already  forestalled  the  objection 
which  John,  for  special  reasons,  reported.  Both 
sources  of  tradition  agree  that  Capernaum  was 
cliosen  by  Jesus  as  the  scene  of  special  ministry. 
The  ilill'erent  treatment  of  the  Baptist  is  due  to 
the  obvious  fact  tliat  tlie  Fourth  Gospel  takes  up 
his  story  where  tlie  Sj-noptics  lay  it  down.  After 
tlie  wondrous  manifestation  in  the  Jordan,  and 
the  conlidences  between  Jesus  and  John  after  the 
temiitation,  the  Baptist  was  dazzled  with  a  vi.sion 
bolli  of  His  glory  and  of  His  sacrilice.  He  pene- 
trated the  reality  of  both,  and  used  the  mighty 
names  of  'Son  of  God,'  'Lamb  of  God,'  and 
'  Bridegroom  '  of  the  veritable  Israel.  All  this 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the 
previous  knuirledije  of  Jesus  by  John — even  a 
Knowledge  sufficient  to  justify  the  exclamation, 
'I  have  need  to  be  baptized  ol  thee'  (Mt  3) — was 
as  star-light  to  sun-light. 

Two  great  '  signs '  of  our  Lord's  mastery  over 
material  elements  and  the  forces  of  nature  are 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (G'"-'),  and  correspond 
with  the  Synoptic  narrative  in  all  their  ni.ain 
features,  ami  the  two  throw  valuable  sidelights 
on  each  otiier;  e.g.  the  circumstance  that  .lesus 
constrained  His  disciples  to  enter  the  boat  wliile 
JJe  sent  tlie  multitude  away  (Mt  14--||Mk  6"),  is 
best  explained  by  the  sym[)athy  felt  by  tlie  dis- 
ciples towards  the  desire  of  tlie  multitude  to  take 
Jesus  by  force  and  hail  Him  as  Messiah  King 
(Jn  6'°).  The  combined  narrative  brings  out  the 
impressive  feature  of  the  hi-story. 

Jn  12  gives  new  and  interesting  details  of  the 
anointing  of  the  Lord  by  a  woman  (cf.  Mt  26,  Mk 
14).  It  is  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  we  learn 
her  name,  as  well  as  the  date,  the  motive,  the 
criticism  of  this  noteworthy  deed  which  has  tilled 
the  Church  and  the  worm  with  the  fragrance  of 
its  perfume. 

Jolin  agrees  with  the  Sj-noptists  in  the  main 
features  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Tlie  accounts  of  the  'supper'  that  preceiled  the 
passion,  notwithstanding  diU'erences  alreaiiy  dis- 
cus.sed,  have  much  in  common,  e.q.  the  detection 
and  departure  of  Judas,  and  mucli  of  the  matter 
of  advice  and  consolation  given  by  the  dejiart- 
ing  Lord  (cf.  Lk  IS"'**  with  the  valedictory  dis- 
course). 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  numerous  identities, 
Budi  as  tlie  trial  scenes,  the  denials  by  Peter,  the 
conduct  of  Pilate,  the  incident  of  Karabbas,  the 
'title'  and  accusation,  the  crucilixion,  the  two 
other  victims,  the  death  itself,  with  its  certilication 
—  the  witneiwes  of  the  resurrection.  Mucli  that 
John  wrote  would  be  more  difficult  to  appreciate 
if  we  could  not  supjwse  that  he  hml  the  narrative 
of  the  Sj-noptista  liefore  him.  Thus,  altliough 
John  does  not  describe  the  discnssion  'n  the  San- 
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hetlrin  or  tliu  ducision  arrived  at,  he  implies  it  in 
Pilate's  private  interrogation  of  Jesus. 

(6)  Other  matters  of  fact  or  teachinfr,  given 
in  detail  by  the  Synoptists,  are  characteristically 
hinted  at  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  e.g.  John  does  not 
describe  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  but  he  pointedly 
refers  to  the  accompaniments  and  consequences  of 
it.  The  reference  in  3"  to  the  fact  that  'John 
was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,'  is  best  explained  by 
the  evangelist's  knowing  from  the  Synoptic  narra- 
tive that  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  Galihran 
ministry  coincided  with  the  imprisonment  of  John. 
Further,he  seems  to  show  that  the  previous  J  udican 
ministry  was  not  incompatible  with  the  assertion 
that  a  great  public  ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee 
was  apparently  dependent  on  the  arrest  of  John's 
activity.  The  Saviour's  knowled^'e  of  Peter,  and 
the  tatter's  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
(Lk  5",  Mt  4",  Mk  1"),  are  best  understood  from 
Jn  !■"  and  the  record  of  their  early  intercourse  in 
the  place  where  the  Baptist  was  lirst  exercising  his 
ministry.  The  parable  of  the  Children  of  the 
Bridechamber  in  Mt  9"  is  curiously  confirmed  by 
the  last  recorded  utterance  of  the  Baptist,  Jn  3*. 

Again,  there  are  proverbial  sayings  found  in  Jn 
which  are  preserved  sometimes  in  dili'erent  con- 
nexions by  the  Synoptics.  Comp.  4**  with  Mt 
13",  Mk  6*,  Lk4";  and  12»  with  Lk  6"  and  Mt 
10";  also  13=»  with  Mt  10«  and  Lk  10". 

The  identity  of  the  character  of  our  Lord  as 
portrayed  in  the  Synop.  and  Johan.  narratives  is 
very  remarkable,  though  this  has  been  sometimes 
disputed.  Even  A.  B.  Bruce  (Apologetics,  p.  485) 
thinks  it  diflicult  to  reconcile  the  apparent  motive 
of  the  great  miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  wth  the 
philanthropic,  sympathetic,  and  personal  reasons 
which  dictate  corresponding  miracles  and  other 
incidents  in  the  Synoptics.  He  says  that  while 
our  Lord's  chief  motive  in  the  Synoptics  was  piti- 
fulness  over  human  need,  on  the  other  hand  the 
obvious  purpose  of  His  '  signs '  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  to  call  attention  to  His  own  Person 
and  claims  on  human  love  and  veneration.  There 
is  serious  matter  for  contemplation  here,  should 
this  contrast  be  observed  throughout  these  docu- 
ments. But  the  case  of  every  applicant  for  His 
mercy  was  severally  considered  and  dealt  with 
according  to  His  wisdom.  As  He  said  to  the 
woman  who  washed  and  anointed  His  feet,  '  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee '  ;  '  She  loved  mnch  '  ;  '  Go 
in  peace ' ; — so  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
and  brought  before  Him,  He  said,  '  Go  and  sin 
no  more.  Doubtless  He  healed  many  in  the 
affluence  of  His  love,  as  detailed  by  the  Synop- 
tists ;  but  He  would  not  allow  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  to  steal  away  with  a  purely 
temporal  blessing  ;  and  in  like  manner  He  '  found ' 
the  sick  man  of  Bethesda  in  the  temple  to  give  him 
warning,  and  did  not  rest  after  healing  the  blind 
man  until  He  '  found '  him  to  confer  upon  him  the 
highest  benediction.  The  reason  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude  in  both  documents  is 
anxiety  for  their  secular  and  physical  require- 
ments ;  and  the  creation  of  the  elements  of  wine 
at  the  wedding  feast  is  an  answer  to  the  call  upon 
His  pity  on  behalf  of  the  embarrassed  villagers. 
The  walking  of  Jesus  upon  the  boisterous  lake 
was  a  distinctly  expressed  concern  for  the  peril 
both  of  mind  and  body  to  which  His  disciples 
were  exposed.  In  all  these  cases  our  Lord  un- 
doubtedly found  occasion  to  bring  out  the  great 
assurance  that  He  had  come  forth  from  God  and 
down  from  heaven ;  that  He  was  the  Light  of 
the  world,  the  Giver  of  strength,  and  a  great 
Prophet.  So  though  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was 
;x>naitioned  by  consciousness  of  alliance  with 
Heaven  and  oneness  with  the  Father,  yet  few 
things  in  the  Bible  are  more  impressive  than  His 


sympathetic  weeping  over   that    grave,  and   Hij 
divine  condolence  with  Martha  and  Mary. 

Obviously,  it  was  the  purjiose  of  the  Fourtn 
Evangelist  to  record  the  impressive  words,  gestures, 
revelations  by  which  the  Lord  unveiled  both  Him- 
self and  the  Father.  These  are  more  impressive 
in  St.  John  than  in  the  popular  tradition,  but  they 
did  not  conceal  the  humanness  of  His  love.  The 
ironical  charge,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
crown  of  glory,  '  He  saved  others,  himself  he  could 
not  save,'  is  one  of  the  keynotes  of  the  Fourth  as 
well  as  of  the  other  Gospels.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  we  not  find  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  well 
as  in  the  charge  to  the  twelve  disciples  (Mt  10), 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interpretation  of  the  great 
parables  of  the  Sower,  of  the  Tares,  and  of  the  1  )rag- 
iii't  iMt  Vi).  and  of  tin/  Si-.mI  iirowiiii.'  secivtlv  (Mk 
4-""),  stupendous  claims  of  personal  dii;nit_v.  and 
of  kinship  with  the  supreme  Kevealer  and  Arbiter 
of  human  destiny?  Does  any  assumption  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  transcend  the  claims  made  by  the 
great  prophet  of  Mt  23-25?  The  Jesus  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  felt  that  His  o^vn  powers  and  claims 
were  of  supreme  moment  to  mankind,  but  that  the 
end  of  all  He  said  aud  did  was  the  life,  light,  peace, 
and  joy  of  His  brethren,  and  their  victory  over  the 
world.  Let  the  following  passages  be  specially 
consulted  :  S"  6-''-  «•»>  7"-  ''■  »«  8'^  »'• "  10»-  "■  a  U*) 
joa.  «s  i33«.  S5  \i»B.^  a^„j  almost  every  paragraph  of 
the  valedictory  discourse.  The  same  features  and 
spirit  pervade  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  establishing 
more  of  unity  than  diversity  in  their  theme. 
They  alone  relate  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  more  characteristicallv  Johannine  can  be 
found  tlian  Mt  ll^-=»  and  Lk  lO^'- ",  wherein  the 
Lord's  supreme  self-consciousness  was  uttered,  and 
is  revealed  in  most  close  and  gracious  relations 
■nith  the  consolation  and  salvation  of  mankind 
No  words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  concerning  our 
Lord's  character  and  prerogatives  are  loftier  than 
those  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  believe  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Synoptists  would  be 
more  difficult  to  expound  without  the  light  of  the 
F'ourth  Evangelist  than  the  F'ourth  Gospel  without 
the  aid  of  the  Synoptists. 

Other  interesting  and  mutually  corroborating 
elements  are  found  in  the  four  Gospels.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  portraiture  of  certain  per- 
sonages in  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  elsewhere,  not  even  the  name — unless  the 
name  be  a  second  name  of  one  known  to  us  by 
another. 

( 1 )  The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  Nathanael 
(1  and  21).  A  widely  spread  idea  prevails  that  he 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Bartuolomew  of  the 
Synoptic  lists  of  apostles,  where  he  is  (by  his 
patronymic  only)  associated  with  Philip  and 
Thomas. 

(2)  Nicodemvs  is  thrice  referred  to  (3.  7"  IQ"), 
nay,  he  is  photographed  by  a  few  phrases.  The 
familiarity  of  our  Lord  with   this  distinguished 

{)ersonage  is  quite  parallel  with  numerous  scattered 
lints  of  His  social  relationships,  especially  in  Lk 
•jM  gs  jga  There  is  no  certain  identilication  of 
Nicodemus  ■with  one  N.  ben-Gorion,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  survived  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Geikie,  i.  584 ;  Winer's  liealworterbuch,  ii. 
152). 

(3)  The  woman  of  Samaria  is  portrayed  with 
inimitable  \'ivacity,  and  in  a  few  sentences  she 
has  told  her  own  story  for  all  time.  The  refer- 
ences to  Samaria  and  the  Samaritans  in  Lk  and 
Ac  are  all  illumined  by  this  sketch  of  the  early 
intercourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Sycliar. 

(4)  Mary  and  Martlia  have  been  introduced  to 
the  Synoptic  history  almost  as  ideals  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  contemplative   and  the  active 
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reli^ous  life.  In  Jn  there  is  a  brilliant  page  of 
gi  uuine  biography  and  history.  The  time  and  the 
plat ;  are  recorded  ;  the  characterization  of  the 
women  is  beautifully  preserved  alon^  unconscious 
lines  in  Jn  11.  The  resemblance  of  uieir  brother's 
name  to  that  of  the  beggar  of  St.  Luke's  parable 
does  not  throw  any  light  on  this  story,  for  all  the 
surroundings  are  different,  unless  there  be  a  faint 
adumbration  in  Abraham's  word,  '  Neither  will 
they  be  persuaded,'  etc.,  of  the  access  of  malignity 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Pharisees,  as  reported  in  Jn 
12'",  on  hearing  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

(5)  The  Virgin  Mother.  The  reticence  of  the 
Synoptic  account  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  NT. 
We  learn  there  that  probably  both  she  and  Jo.seph 
also  were  the  lowly  heirs  of  the  family  and  throne 
of  David,  that  she  occupied  a  purely  OT  stand- 
point, that  she  saw  in  the  great  function  intnisted 
to  her  a  solution  of  the  balUing  parado.xes  of 
the  theocratic  kingdom.  Mt  and  Lk  combine  to 
tell  us  of  the  gracious  incidents  of  the  infancy, 
while  Mk  sheds  a  very  strong  light  on  the 
probability  that  she  shared  with  her  other  sons 
the  fear  that  her  prophetic  child  was  '  beside 
himself,'  and  that  she  received  from  Him  a  severe 
yet  filial  rebuke.  Shu  would  doubtless  have  spared 
Him  every  rough  liandling,  and  sought  to  restrain 
all  undue  exposure  to  the  rising  storm  of  mingled 
enthusiasm  and  malignity.  The  sublime  waj'  in 
Avhich,  according  to  Alk,  the  Lord  balUed  the  de- 
sign of  the  bretliren,  and  emancipated  Himself 
from  the  control  of  His  domestic  circle,  is  on  many 
grounds,  both  literary  and  doctrinal,  most  note- 
woi  thy.  Cf.  and  connect  Mk  3*'  with  »<•".  Alary 
followed  Jesus  to  Jerus.  and  was  present  at  the 
tragedy,  but  there  is  no  statement  in  any  of  the 
Synoptists  that  she  was  there.  Lk,  however, 
places  her  with  her  sons  among  the  discijiles 
before  and  after  the  Ascension,  and  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  that  she  wa.s  among  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus,  though  Marj'  of  Magdala 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  less  and  of 
Joses  hide  her  from  view.  The  same  picture  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  is  preserved  by  the  beloved 
disciple.  Here  also  she  allows  herself  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  others  and  hidden  in  the  glory  of 
her  Son  and  Lord.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  never  breathes  her  name,  but  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  incident  which  he  knew  best, 
that  he  received  the  dying  legacy  of  his  Master, 
and  as  a  son  with  a  mother  took  her  to  his  own 
home.  The  reference  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
frees  his  narrative  from  all  Docetic  taint ;  and  the 
firm  vindication  of  the  truth  that  the  Lord  came 
in  the  tlesh  and  was  made  tlesh,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
denial  of  it  to  be  antichrist.  At  the  same  time, 
his  constant  reference  to  the  supernatural,  heaven- 
descended  life  of  Christ  gives  tlio  most  vital  basis 
for  His  immaculate  conception.  Minute  touches 
also  show  at  Cana  the  manner  in  which,  while  He 
delivered  Himself  from  maternal  control,  Jesus 
obeyed  her  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
humble  hosts.  Thus,  in  the  most  subtle  manner, 
the  rare  and  wonderful  portraiture  is  the  same  in 
both  documents. 

(6)  The  portrait  of  Jiihn  the  Baptist  differs  from 
that  of  the  Synuutists  ;  but  if  it  l>e  noted  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  takes  up  the  storj'  where  the 
current  tradition  dropped  it,  the  chief  dilliculty 
vanishes.  The  strange  i|uestion  sent  from  the 
prison  (Mt  11^  and  parallels)  seems  all  the  more 
strange  in  view  of  the  great  testimonies  to  Jesus 
borne  by  the  Huptist  as  given  in  Jn  1  and  3  (cf. 
ReynoUls,  John  the  Jia/Uist,  419-4-10).  liut  there 
is  nothing,  after  all,  in  the  '  witness  of  John  '  which 
transcends  the  OT  standpoint,  ami  Christ  declares 
In  ch.  6  that  He  had  'greater  witness  than  that 


of  John.'  Like  Judaism  itself,  John  would  never 
have  accomplished  his  proper  work  if  he  had  not 
held  to  it  too  tenaciously  even  after  it  had  reached 
its  climax.  lint  this  involves  exegetical  considera- 
tions that  are  beyond  our  present  .scope. 

(7)  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain  than  of  th« 
historical  character  of  Siiiion  Peter.  The  blending 
of  courage  and  weakness,  the  desire  to  suggest  the 
courses  to  be  followed  even  by  his  Lord,  succeeded 
by  the  profound  deference  paid  to  the  expression 
ot  the  thought  of  Christ  as  soon  as  his  reckless 
blundering  was  corrected,  recur  from  lirst  to  last. 
This  double  personality  am)ears  at  the  earliest 
introduction  to  Jesus,  amid  the  splendours  of 
the  transliguration  and  the  solemnities  of  Geth- 
semane,  in  his  base  denials  and  bitter  tears,  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection  amid  the  visions 
of  heavenly  things,  in  the  controversy  with  St. 
Paul  over  the  essence  of  justilication,  ami  in  the 
traditions  of  Church  history.  He  is  a  real,  not 
an  imaginary  man.  If  St.  John  had  given  a 
fundamentally  different  interpretation  of  his  per- 
sonality, it  would  have  been  strongly  adverse  to 
the  historicity  of  his  narrative ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  in  the  transactions  of  chs.  13.  18.  2U  and  21, 
though  handling  -several  diverse  incidents,  St. 
Jolin  s  statements  exactly  preserve  the  same  com- 
plicated  features  of  St.  Peter's  inner  and  outer 
life.  He  who  said  to  the  Lord  of  the  invisible 
world,  '  Not  so.  Lord,'  or  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I 
am  a  sinful  man,'  or  '  That  be  far  from  thee. 
Lord '  ;  who  would  have  builded  tabernacles  on 
the  slopes  of  Hermon,  or  engaged  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  Koinan  .soldiers  with  a  single  sword,  and 
then  declared  with  curses  that  he  knew  not  the 
man  whom  he  had  risked  his  life  to  defend, — is 
the  same  as  the  disciple  who  first  cried,  '  Tliou 
shalt  never  wasli  my  feet '  and  then,  '  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head  ' ;  who 
rushed  into  the  sea  to  reach  the  feet  of  his  risen 
Lord,  and  whose  new  act  of  impulsive  curiosity 
received  anew  the  rebuke  of  tlie  Lord.  Tlie  in- 
delible imprint  of  personality  is  carried  through- 
out the  fourfold  narrative. 

(8)  Ciiiiii>hns  and  Pilate,  thongh  portrayed  at  a 
dillerent  angle  and  in  the  midst  of^  circumstances 
wliieh  though  concordant  with  those  of  the  Syn- 
optists have  a  dillerent  bearing  on  the  whole 
narrative,  are  alike  etched  from  the  life,  and  betray 
no  departure  from  the  reality  common  to  the  earlier 
representation.  Caiaphasand  Pilate  are  described 
as  priest  and  ruler  of  Israel  during  the  whole  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'.  The  remorseless  retiolve 
of  the  Sadducean  priest  to  find  or  make  a  capital 
charge  a''ainst  Jesus  on  the  ground  eillier  of  sedi- 
tion or  blasphemy  ;  the  unprincipled  endeavour 
to  keep  the  Pharisees  from  siding  with  Jesus  in 
His  relormatory  zeal;  the  demand  on  oath  from 
our  Lord  of  the  loftiest  claim  of  Mcssiahsliip  and 
Sonship  with  a  view  to  his  immediate  condemna- 
tion on  a  charge  to  which  Pilate  could  not  listen  ; 
and  the  delivery  of  Jesus  to  the  Komans  on  a  new 
charge  altogetlier,  which  Pilate  saw  through  at 
a  glance, — all  this  is  left  intact  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  while  he  C4ists  an  additional  light  on 
the  main  motives  of  both  the  priest  and  the 
governor.  The  moral  confu.•^ion  of  the  motives  of 
Caiaplias,  evinced  (ll*")  in  his  prophetic  forecast 
of  a  scapegoat  to  the  indignant  inajestv  of  liome, 
offered  in  the  person  of  one  absolutely  innocent  ol 
the  crimes  alleged  ;  the  superstitious  fears  which 
blended  in  Pilate's  mind  with  the  abuse  of  lis 
sovereign  power;  the  uprising  of  his  moral,  at 
least  III  his  pulitieal,  eoiiscienco,  which  led  to  the 
temporary  delay  of  the  ^enlence, — all  these  ele- 
ments are  emphasized  by  the  Fourth  Gospel 
from  its  own  sources  of  evidence.  The  private 
interviews  between  Pilate  and  Jeaus,  to  whicn  tu« 
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beloved  disciple  was  privy  (18""'*  19'"'=),  as  well  as 
the  private  and  preiiuiinury  examination  before 
Annas,  add  to  the  general  information,  and  have  a 
t-upplementary  oharactcr  ;  still  the  author  does  not 
ijjnore,  but  gives  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Sanhedrin  under  the  leadersliip  of  Caiaphas  in 
Pilate's  own  words,  'Thine  own  nation  and  the 
chief  priests  delivered  thee  unto  me'  (18").  The 
Barabons  incident  brin^  into  pointed  relief  the 
action  of  the  priestly  ])arty  as  touched  on  in  the 
Synoi>tic  narrative,  tcllinj;  us  that  there  was 
a  pause  and  a  nuestioning  amon^  tlie  /''x^of,  which 
was  overcome  by  the  activity  of  the  priests,  who 
'  persuaded'  the  people  (Mt  27**) ;  but  the  Johan- 
nine  narrative  sliows  how  the  fact  corresponds  with 
the  earlier  tradition  ;  and  the  extremely  culpalile 
weakness  of  Pilate  is  further  shown  in  the  de- 
lineations of  the  I'ourth  Gospel.  Pilate  crushed 
the  warnings  of  his  own  conscience,  and  was  more 
intent  on  visiting  his  .supercilious  antipathy  on  the 
priests  than  on  carrying  out  his  own  expressed 
conviction  that  the  prisoner  was  innocent  of  the 
charge  brought  against  Him.  He  yielded  at  lust 
to  a  cI.Tmour  which  might  complicate  his  relations 
with  Tiberius,  as  tlie  most  fateful  expression  of 
Jewish  natioii.il  degradation  at  length  burst  upon 
his  ear.  *  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar'  sealed 
the  doom,  not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  theocratic 
nation.  Jesus  was  sacrificed  to  the  cowardice 
and  meanness  of  Pilate.  The  spirit  of  revenge 
which  induced  him  to  abide  by  the  'title'  upon 
the  Cross  is  another  touch  of  characterization  whicli 
we  owe,  as  we  believe,  to  the  special  sources  of 
information  possessed  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 
We  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  John's  silence 
about  thr  sublime  assumption  of  the  Mcssiahship 
and  judgment  of  the  world,  and  of  tlie  divine 
claim  He  made  to  the  highest  conceivable  diguitj-, 
even  when  it  sealed  His  death-warrant  from  the 
Sanhedrin,  is  a  serious  perplexity,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  reveals  no  mere  doctrinal  perversity  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  press  the  apparent  theme 
and  motive  of  his  own  wonderful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Word  made  flesh. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  objections  drawn 
from  the  chronological  and  biograpliical  details  of 
the  Synoptic  (iospels,  and  have  shown  that  the 
omissions  by  the  Synoptics  of  certain  facts  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  historical  importance,  as  well  as 
the  striking  omissions  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  of 
events  of  cardinal  significance  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  have  often  been  pressed  beyond  their 
real  sigiiiticance.  We  have  traced  also  the  general 
correspondences  in  the  chief  facts  and  minute 
details  of  manner  and  matter  between  them,  and 
examined  the  biographic  portraiture  of  the  most 
noted  characters.  There  remain  some  general 
objections  of  greater  or  less  moment  which  aU'ect 
the  whole  composition. 

D.  Misrellane.oiis  Objections. — o.  The  supposed 
exaggeration,  through  the  mythopceic  tendi  ncy 
in  the  later  writer,  of  the  supernatural  element. 
The  transmutation  by  creative  process  of  'water' 
into  '  Avine '  is  reckoned  as  an  exaggerated  and 
suspicious  instance  of  divine  prerogative  attri- 
buted to  the  incarnate  Logos.  But  this  act  seems 
by  no  moans  a  more  wonderful  display  of  tliu 
wUl  of  Christ  in  harmony  with  the  Supreme  Will 
than  is  the  multiplication  of  the  bread,  which 
belongs  to  the  entire  tradition.  The  heightened 
intensity  of  some  of  the  special  signs  selected  by 
'  John '  is  sometimes  cited,  e.g.  the  thirty-eight  years 
of  the  man  s  infirmity  in  ch.  5  is  compared  dis- 
advantageoiisly  with  the  eighteen  years  of  similar 
paralysis  as  mentioned  by  Lk ;  so  likewise  the 
blindness  from  birth  is  compared  unfavourably 
with  the  temporary  blindness  which  Jesus  healed, 
as  recorded  by  Mt'and  Mk.     But  the  w.-iy  in  which 


Mt  tells  of  two  blind  men  where  the  other  evangel 
ist-s,  Mk  and  Lk,  mention  one,  and  twu  demoniacs 
instead  of  one  at  Gadara,  and  two  multil>lication8 
of  bread  and  lish  instead  of  one  in  the  other 
records,  is  far  more  open  to  the  charge  of  mythical 
enlargement  than  anything  that  is  here  attributed 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  is  a  deepening  glory 
in  the  resurrections  from  the  dead,  which  has  been 
commented  upon  since  the  days  of  Augustine.  The 
daughter  of  Jairus  just  laid  upon  her  deathbed, 
and  the  young  man  at  Nain  being  carried  to  his 
grave,  nii'dit  seem  insutlicieut /)cr  se  to  iirove  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  the  keys  of  death  in  Ilia  hands, 
but  the  fourth  day  of  cieath  and  the  probabla 
putridity  of  Lazarus'  corpse  are  more  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Lord  is  King,  and  can  and  will 
raise  in  some  way  all  that  are  in  the  dust  of  death. 
He  had  chosen  death  and  the  sepulchre  as  His 
special  battlefield,— the  ev'angelist  had  ample  facts 
from  which  lie  made  selection  with  reference  alike 
to  blindness  and  deaih,  and  in  both  cases,  as  well 
as  in  the  bread  sign  and  the  Bethesda  '  Sabbath 
cure,'  he  apparently  chose  the  incidents  for  the  sake 
of  the  di.scourses  with  which  they  were  followed, 
and  which  he  remembered  so  well.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  the  weight  of  this  argu- 
ment that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  iiarsimonious  in 
describing  specilic  miracles,  though  it  records  the 
fact  of  their  abundance  (2CP- ").  Further,  it  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  which  declares  that  the 
miraculous  is  a  kind  of  evidence  far  inferior  to 
that  of  intuition  and  per.sonal  recognition  of 
the  divine  in  Himself  (Jn  H'""").  The  miracle 
arrested  attention,  but  it  was  still  in  the  region 
of  the  natural  and  sensuous,  and  appealed  rather 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  higher  con- 
science or  to  the  spirit.  The  most  startling  and 
dramatic  scenes,  including,  as  we  hiive  seen,  the 
temptation,  the  transfiguration,  and  the  portents 
of  tlie  crucifixion,  are  shorn  of  those  mj'sterious 
accompaniments  which  are  desired  by  the  miracle- 
loving  multitude,  and  might  be  described  as  the 
unhistorical  accretion  of  years.  After  prolonged 
pondering  of  the  problem,  we  are  convinced  it 
might  be  urged  that  there  is  more  of  the  mythical 
lustre  overspreading  the  Synoptic  narrative,  more 
of  the  imaginative  setting,  and  the  solitary  un- 
corroborated event  or  teacliing  in  both  Alt  and  Lk 
than  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  more  of  the 
pictorial  and  even  dramatic  presentation  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mk  than  in  either  of  them,  and  still  more 
than  in  the  stern  self  -  repression  and  spiritual 
recollections  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Love. 

/3.  Schenkel  (CharakterhiUl  Jesu,  §  ii.,  and  else- 
where throughout  his  able  work),  Hase,  Kenan, 
Ritschl,  and  others,  have  empha.sized  the  absence 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  t\\a.t  progressive  mental 
and  official  development  of  the  character  and 
Messianic  claim  of  Jesus  alleged  to  be  discoverable 
in  the  Sj'noptic  tradition.  But  if  the  Preacher 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  identified  Himself 
with  'righteousness,'  and  declared  that,  by  pene- 
trating the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  He  could  and 
would  di-spose  of  the  final  destinies  of  individuals  ; 
if  He  was  hailed  as  the  Holy  One  of  God  by  the 
demoniacs  (Mk),  and  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
(Lk)  aroused  inveterate  hatred  by  a  double  claim 
to  Messianic  dignity  and  to  an  obnoxious  uni- 
versalism, — there  is  not  much  room  for  develop- 
ment after  that,  especially  when  the  three  Gospels 
empha.size  the  significance  of  the  Heavenly  Voice 
which  accompanied  His  baptism  by  John,  and  His 
subsequent  transfiguration,  as  the  climax  of  His 
Galila'an  ministry.  We  are  not  concerned  to  deny 
the  development  of  Jesus  from  His  birth  to  the 
twelfth  and  afterwards  to  the  thirtieth  year  of 
His  life.  Enough  has  been  told  to  discriminate 
His  infancy  finally  from  that  of  the  later  legendf 
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of  Biiddha,  or  the  precocities  and  monstrosities 
of  tlie  uon-canonical  Gospels  of  the  Infancy.  Tlio 
ori^'inality  of  Jesus  leaves  no  room  to  think 
that  either  John  the  Baptist  or  I'bilo,  Hillel  or 
Gamaliel,  coutrihutcd  anythinu  to  His  mental 
resources  or  to  His  Messianic  nMe.  He  knew  His 
own  mind,  and  followed  it  throughout,  allowing 
the  voice  of  the  Father  and  the  foreordained  un- 
folding of  human  need  and  inquiry  to  determine 
the  successive  phiusesof  revelation.  While  He  was 
waiting  for  God,  God  was  working  in  all  things  to 
the  unveiling  of  His  own  true  nature  and  the  vin- 
dication of  His  love  to  the  utteniiost.  There 
appears  to  be  ouite  a  parallel,  if  not  a  richer, 
development  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  other 
three.  There  is  a  wide  space  between  the  hinj;uage 
addressed  to  Nathanael  (1*-)  and  that  to  I'hilip  on 
the  night  of  the  passion  :  '  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  you,'  etc.  ;  between  the  elementary  in- 
structions given  to  Nicodcmus  (3''")  touching  the 
fundamentiil  aspect*  of  the  new  life,  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  consisting  of 
regenerated  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  sublime  teaching  of  the  '  good  Shepherd,'  the 
mutual  indwelling  of  the  Vine  and  its  branches 
(ch.  15) ;  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
would  go  unto  the  Father,  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
' come  again  to  them '  in  the  power  and  presenie 
of  the  Comforter.  Almost  every  school  of  criticism 
admits  a  momentous  advance  after  the  close  of 
ch.  12.  Those  whom  He  had  gathered  out  of  the 
world,  those  who  at  length  liau  come  to  believe  in 
the  mission  of  the  Lord,  are  set  forth  at  length 
as  face  to  face  with  each  other,  under  the  shallow 
of  the  cross,  in  the  coronation  of  sacrifice,  sutler- 
ing,  sorrow,  and  death.  A  higher  strain  of  in- 
struction pervades  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  that 
current  in  theSynoptictradition — one  more  adapted 
to  the  .solitary  inquirers,  or  to  a  knot  of  carjiing 
and  critical  prie-sts,  or  to  the  society  of  His  own 
disciples  at  great  crises  of  their  .spiritual  history, 
or  to  angry  sticklers  for  their  own  customs  whin 

firepariug  their  final  and  deadly  assault  upon  His 
ife,  than  to  the  ordinary  and  miscellaneous  groups 
at  the  lake  side  or  on  the  hill  slo^ies  of  Galilee. 
However,  the  contrast  does  not  interfere  with 
the  historicity  of  either  account.  The  progressive 
aspects  of  each  group  of  revelations  is  obviously 
the  result  of  the  diU'erent  susceptibilities  of  His 
audience  and  their  power  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
His  teaching.  In  the  case  of  St.  John's  Gosjiel 
this  is  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
reporter  is  throughout  one  intense,  perfervid,  yet 
contemplative  spirit,  who  received  from  the  in- 
finite fulness  of  the  God-incarnate — knowing  Him 
to  be  this — just  the  impression  which  he  alone 
could  receive,  and  in  some  degree  record  for  after 
generations. 

7.  The  Gnostic  element  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a.s 
distinct  from  the  Synoptic  narratives,  has  been  sup- 
[Kised  to  carry  tliis  document  from  the  close  of  the 
1st  to  the  middle  of  the  '2nd  cent.,  to  the  great  dis- 
paragement of  its  biographical  and  autoptic  value. 
Siigfried,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavours  to  establish 
an  inlluence  from  I'hilo  of  Ah  xandria  upon  the 
cn'iri'  literature  of  NT,  u|)on  Mt  and  Ja  as  well  as 
on  Hebrews  and  the  Johaiinine  writings.  Thoma 
has  maintained  a  similar  thesis.  He  even  fastens 
on  Valentinus,  as  na\ir  had  done  on  Marcioii,  to  re- 
date  the  Pauline  Kpistles,  and  so  obtain,  afortinri, 
a  plungu  down  into  the  2ud  cent,  for  the  Johannine 
books.  This  kind  of  criticism  overshoots  it.self. 
liotli  the  Ist  ci'iit.  B.C.  and  the  1st  and  2nd  cents. 
A.O.  were  seething  with  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  bleniling  of  Hi  I.  ami  Oriental  ideius,  of  Gr.  and 
Ileb.  philosophy  and  phrase.  There  is  no  need  to 
come  down  to  tiio  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  to  under- 
stand  the   phraseology   of  Col   or    Hebrews,   the 


letters  of  Ignatius  or  Barnabas,  or  the  Wisdjm  oi 
Solomon.  .Specific  terms,  such  as  'Logos,'  'Life, 
and  '  Light,'  were  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up  a 
richer  connotation  than  before.  The  special  con- 
trast between  the  Synoptists  and  John,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  latter,  h.is  been  pressed,  as 
though  Jn  hud  thus  received  the  hall-mark  of  the 
end  of  2nd  cent.  The  question  arises  whether  the 
creation  of  the  whole  world  by  tlie  Logos  or  Son 
is  affirmed  or  repudiated  by  the  Fourth  Go.spel. 
Does  it  recognize  the  dualistic  view  of  the  source 
of  good  more  than  do  the  Synop.  Gospels  ?  Surely 
the  latter  give  us  more  references  to  the  malice, 
mi.schief,  and  kingdom  of  Satan,  of  darkness  and 
demonism,  than  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  never 
refers  to  demoniac  energy.  There  is  nothing  more, 
on  the  other  hand,  than  a  vague  side  reference  to 
the  Creation  in  the  .Synoptics  (Mk  10°).  Such  lan- 
guage is  by  no  means  so  clear  and  explicit  with 
reference  to  Creation  as  irivra  Si  oiroO  iylvcro 
(Jn  1'),  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  matter  (^  tXr;) 
or  an}'  other  element  in  the  Kbaixos  is  excepted  from 
the  iriimi,  which  owe  absolutely  their  genesis  to 
the  Lo^os.  The  non-interpenetrating  character- 
istics of  'light'  and  'darkness'  is  not  asserted. 
The  power  of  'darkness'  is  not  chaotic  or  anarchic, 
but  represents  simply  the  negation  of  'light.' 
'Parkness'  is  not  impenetrable  to  'light.'  The 
clement  of  will  or  moral  nature  enters  into  the 
conditions  of  its  permanence.  The  idea  of  6 
Trovrjpbi  belongs  rather  to  the  S}-nop.  than  Johan. 
represent.ations ;  see  iMt  5"  6"  13'",  Lk  U-*.  S. 
Davidson  considered  that  Jesus  (Jn  17')  did  not 
'  pray  for  the  world,'  because  the  Kiff/nos  was 
hopelessly  beyond  the  region  of  conversion  or  the 
power  of  prayer.  This  interpretation  seems  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  i^  anf  4-'-' 6»»»'  8"  12^'  16«, 
and  even  with  the  context  of  the  assertion,  '  I  pray 
not  for  the  world,'  in  which  the  Lord  prays  (v.'-') 
for  those  who  should  believe  on  Him  tiirough  the 
word  of  His  disciples,  and  looks  forward  to  the 
great  consummation  of  His  own  mission,  '  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me.' 
This  is  the  final  purpose  of  the  Lord's  interce.ssion 
for  His  disciples.  We  admit  that  pervading  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  class  of  references  to  an 
elect  kingffom  of  susceptible  souls  to  be  found 
throughout  the  world,  '  the  other  sheep '  of  lu'", 
cf.  3»'-"  18",  which  suggest  the  wideness  of  God's 
mercy,  and  also  the  inscrutable  and  boundl.  ss 
depths  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  extent  of  the 
invisible  and  onmipotent  graces  afTecting  human 
destiny  and  counteracting  human  perversity  and 
corruption.  This  is  not  Gnosticism,  but  one  of 
the  great  teachings  of  Divine  Revelation  in  the 
God-man.  A  Docetic  element  is  charged  upon 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Gnostic  Ebionitism  of 
the  '2nd  cent,  is  referred  to  as  its  source,  and  the 
later  supposed  date  is  assigned  on  this  ground  to 
the  whole  cla.ss  of  representation  ;  but  the  Johan. 
writings,  and  especially  the  Gospel,  are  the  most 
decidedly  pronounced  anti-Docctic  documents  in 
NT.  They  sneak  of  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  Man  witli  intentional  empluusis.  Thus  the 
father,  mother,  brothers  of  Jesus  are  spoken  of  ; 
the  weariness,  thirst,  tears,  inward  groanings,  per- 
sonal atVections,  dre.ss,  food,  spittle,  touch,  ilesh, 
blood,  bones,  wounded  side,  are  severally  men- 
tioned. He  was  '  made  flesh,'  i.e.  full  hunuinity  ; 
His  dead  body  was  partially  embalmed,  His  rai- 
ment was  divided  among  the  soldiers.  After  His 
resurrection  He  was  prepared  to  take  broiled  fish 
and  honey  and  breail.  \Ve  do  not  admit  a  treat- 
ment of  the  supposeil  phantasmic  appearances  or 
disappearances  of  the  Lord  _  (7"  8*  KP"  IS")  a.- 
Gnostic  or  Dwetic  in  the  Fourth,  when  simihit 
events  are  recorded  in  the  Synop.  Gospels,  e.g. 
Lk  4,  OS  well  as  the  walking  on  the  water  and  the 
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walk  to  Emmaus.  HUgenfeld  has  laid  stress  on 
a  translation  his  thuorj'  has  demanded,  that  in 
8"- "our  Lord  is  supposed  to  refer  to  '  the  father 
of  the  devil,'  and  so  to  the  origination  of  the  devil 
by  some  inferior  god,  like  the  Jehovah  of  OT  lus 
iniagineu  by  the  Ophites.  The  wliole  of  this 
contention  has  been  taken  up  favourably  by  the 
advocates  of  the  2nd  cent.  date.  It  proceeds  from 
nnwillingness  to  recognize  that  the  Gospel  places 
the  dillerence  between  the  children  of  God  and 
the  children  of  the  devil,  not  in  primordial  diller- 
ence of  essence,  but  in  the  will  of  man  (see  Godet's 
Introd.  vol.  i.  182  ff.). 

S.  The  phenomena  of  the  Johan.  discourses  un- 
questionably introduce  us  to  a  new  atmosiihere, 
and  to  a  place  and  audience  dillerent  from  those  of 
the  Synoptics.  This  is  not  linally  explained  by 
the  frequent  suggestion  that  the  Synoptics  repre- 
sent our  Lord  as  addressing  the  multitudes  in 
Galilee,  and  that  the  Fourth  Gosjiel  is  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  indii-iduals,  or  with  small 
groups  of  His  disciples, — because,  on  the  one  liaud, 
we  see  that  the  great  controversy  of  ch.  6  was  con- 
ducted in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  and  those 
of  chs.  6  and  10  were  held  ^vith  large  and  excited 
groups  in  the  temple  courts.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  Synoptic  discourse  on  the  last  things  was 
addressed  to  only  four  of  the  twelve  disciples. 
Moreover,  the  comparison  of  Mt  5-7  with  Lk  6 
■hows  tliat  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  a  selec- 
tion of  tlie  most  recondite  instructions  addressed 
at  the  first  —  and  in  the  main  —  to  the  inner 
circle  of  the  disciples.  The  same  features  are 
observed  in  the  sjiecial  discourse  to  the  twelve 
disciples  in  Mt  10,  and  correspond  with  much 
similar  instruction  given  to  the  seventy  disciples 
in  Lk  10'"".  We  cannot  account  for  these  ditler- 
ences  of  style  and  subject-matter  on  such  easy 
terms.  A  considerable  element  of  subjective  choice 
is  distinctly  claimed  by  the  author  on  two  occa- 
sions. He  selected  his  materials  from  copious 
accumulations,  out  of  a  wide  range  of  memory 
and  of  tradition.  The  reporter  put  them  together 
■with  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  would  evoke 
confidence  in  the  Messiah-functions  and  divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus  (20"  and  21").  Some  of  the  most 
'  Johannine '  utterances  are  likewise  to  be  found  in 
Mt  11^,  Lk  lO""'.  Moreover,  every  great  claim 
made  by  our  Lord  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  antici- 
pated by  the  direct  or  implied  teaching  of  the  re- 
ported sayings,  and  the  miracles  and  parables  of 
the  Synoptics.  The  diction  of  these  sayings  is 
different  rrom  that  of  the  earlier  narratives,  though 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  difference,  and  to 
ignore  a  very  fundamental  element  of  the  problem. 
We  have  already  seen  how  much  common  matter 
there  is  in  these  four  documents.  Many  proverbial 
sayings  or  startling  apothegms,  found  in  the  Three, 
are  not  absent  from  the  Fourth,  though  they  are 
given  in  fresh  connexions.  The  strain  of  the 
ieli-consciousness  of  Jesus  appears  frequently  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative,  though  given  there  when 
our  Lord  was  concerned  with  the  judgment  of 
men,  tuud  foreboding  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  solution 
of  this  great  problem,  tnis  at  least  is  shown  to  be 

Srobable,  that  there  was  from  the  first  a  twofold, 
ouble-sided  strain  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  on 
which  minds  of  congenial  and  susceptible  charac- 
teristics would  and  did  lay  hold,  with  verbal 
tenacity,  when  brought  into  intimate  relation  with 
Him.  This  corresponds  with  analogous  pheno- 
mena in  other  regions  of  biojjraphical  record.  Only 
by  blending  these  and  some  dissimilar  elements 
can  we  obtain  the  approximate  portraiture.  We 
need  to  combine  the  commoniilace  representa- 
tion of  the  man  Socrates  by  the  matter-of-fact 
Xenophon,  and  even  the  lampoon  of  the  Sophists 


in  the  comic  satire  of  Aristophanes,  with  Plato'i 
ideal  of  the  great  teacher,  martyr,  citizen, 
and  philosopher,  before  we  have  the  historic 
Socrates  on  our  canvas.  In  like  manner  we  are 
bound  to  take  account  of  the  Pauline  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  the  '  un«Titten 
words,'  the  threefold  type  of  the  Synoptists,  and 
above  all,  that  representation  which  in  this  Gosptj 
presses  most  near  to  that  portion  of  His  conscious 
ness  wherein  He  communes  with  the  Father  anc 
with  Himself.  In  these  con ver.sat ions  and  soli 
loquies  the  subjective  element  of  the  reporter  if 
more  conspicuous  than  elsewhere.  The  prince  of 
biographers  is  he  who  is  able  to  gather  up  the 
spirit  and  gist  of  a  long  convers.ation  or  discourse, 
and  present  it  in  the  words  of  the  Master  Himself. 
This  is  exactly  what  John  seems  to  have  done,  and 
thus  he  brings  us  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
preat  historic  reality — '  historic,'  i.e.  not,  as  often 
implied,  on  purely  non-supernatural  lines,  but  in 
the  sense  of  objective  fact. 

The  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  urge  that  the  writer,  alike  in  his  prologue 
and  in  the  report  of  the  Lord's  words  in  the  ei>ili)gue, 
and  in  the  hrst  Ep.,  adopts  a  style  of  expression 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Nathanael  and 
Nicodemus,  Mary  and  Martha,  Caiaplms  and  Pilate, 
the  blind  man  and  John  the  Baptist,  corresponding 
in  diction  so  closely  with  the  phraseologj'  of  Jesus, 
as  to  suggest  that  the  Greek  words  of  all  the 
speakers,  including  the  Lord  Himself,  are  nothin^r 
else  than  St.  John's  own  strongly  characterized 
vocabulary  and  diction.  Some  of  the  most  acute 
and  learned  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
document  have  not  hesitated  practically  to  admit 
this  contention.  Watkins(in  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
and  in  his  article  on  the  same  theme  in  Smith's 
DJi')  has  maintained  the  possibility  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  has  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  by  the  simple  theory  of  translation 
from  an  Aramaic  oriianal.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  discourses  liave  undergone  this  process 
of  translation.  There  is  a  distinct  tradition  to  a 
similar  effect  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  The  same  peculiarity  must  be  held 
equally  possible  in  Mk  and  Lk.  And  many  of  the 
difficulties  are  surmounted  in  the  present  case  by 
the  theory  of  the  translation  of  words  uttered  in 
Aramaic  into  the  Greek  of  .In,  which,  haWng  been 
built  up  through  long  years,  enabled  him  to  make 
use  of  it  in  representing  the  words  of  others, 
and  then  he  may  have  adopted  the  same  favourite 
terms,  and  a  somewhat  similar  construction  of 
sentences  on  all  occasions.  But  we  cannot  admit 
that  this  hypothesis  completely  satisfies  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

e.  The  diction  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  biographer. 
There  are  peculiarities  of  diction,  vocabulary,  and 
structure  which  are  certMnlv  adopted  by  this 
writer — Gr.  words  are  u.sed  by  him  and  by  no 
other,  some  of  which  are  somewhat  uncommon, 
such  as  &vT\rjfLa,  dxaffwiyitryoi,  ^i^puxTKeiv,  yXuaird- 
Ko^ov,  SaKpvety,  dldvfj.0^^  ^inxpifiv,  0'^K'rj,  dp^^fj^ara^ 
K^p^ucL,  KoXXu^ttrn^j,  viTrHjp,  irpoaaiT-rj^.  But  in  respect 
of  special  vocabulary  Jn  does  not  differ  from  other 
writers  of  NT.  Again,  tlu:re  is  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness manifested  in  Gospel  and  Epistle  for  certain 
special  and  almost  technical  words,  —  which  by 
frequent  repetition  acquire  a  deeper  meaning, — 
such  as  0U5  (23  times),  Wfa  (42),  ndc/iot  (78), 
trnprvpla  (47),  yi'iianrip  (55),  irurreOuv  (98),  <r-nu.fioii 
(17  times).  It  is  also  clear  that  the  writer  adopted 
a  Semitic  connotation  for  i  in  the  Koi  which  he 
makes  do  amjile  duty  for  the  various  connective 
particles  of  the  Gr.  tongue.  A  common  pheno- 
menon in  the  Johannine  writings  is  simple  juxta- 
position of  sentences,  often  producing  by  the  meie 
use  of  Kal,  and  in  fact  sometimes  without  it,  an  ad- 
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versative,  concessive,  or  jieculiar  fniphasis  (1*  15" 
3"  5"").  The  vlT3'  common  antithesis  of  fUv  and  5^ 
is  almost  dropped,  and  /ta(  repeatedly  made  to 
represent  5^.  It  is  curious  that  the  writer,  after 
nsing  \iyoi  in  ch.  1,  subsequently  drops  it  and 
n€iier  puts  it  into  the  lips  of  Jesus.  It  recurs  in 
the  1  Ep.  (ch.  1)  and  in  tlie  Apocalypse.  It  there- 
fore bec(jines  clear  by  this  and  many  other  passaj;i's 
and  peculiarities  that  the  author  had  a  Greek 
diction  somewhat  peculiar  to  himself,  which  he  used 
when  following  his  own  lines  of  medit.ation  or 
narrative.  Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  our 
Lord  no  fewer  than  145  words  which  he  never  uses 
in  his  own  person.  Thirtj'-eiglit  of  these  are  found 
also  in  the  oynop.  account  of  our  Lord's  discourses. 
A  similar  peculiarity  of  expression  or  construction 
is  reserved  by  the  writer  for  Jesus,  but  never 
adopted  by  himself.  There  are  nine  peculiarities 
of  our  Lord's  diction,  such  as  the  reduplicated 
'  Amen,'  which  are  peculiar  to  .In  and  never  found 
elsewhere.  There  are  500  words  which  are  freely 
used  by  him  in  his  own  portions  of  the  Gospel  or 
in  the  words  of  one  or  other  of  the  interlocutors, 
which  he  never  attributes  to  our  Lord,  so  that 
the  phenomena  of  translation  still  leave  some 
problems  to  be  solved  by  closer  investigation. 
That  lliere  was  a  certain  amount  of  translation 
is  obvious,  and  some  strong  subjective  element  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  cannot 
be  ignored  ;  but  an  ett'ort  must  have  been  made 
to  conserve  the  sacred  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
a  phraseology  which  was  supposed  especially 
adapted  to  represent  and  enshrine  the  original 
titterances  of  the  Master.  This  becomes  more 
obvious  when  the  evangelist  frequently  comes  into 
direct  communication  with  his  reader :  when  he 
speaks  in  proprid  persond  occasionally  he  oilers  a 
commentary  on  the  words  of  our  Lord,  perhajis 
even  an  expansion  along  certain  lines  of  his  own,  of 
the  words  of  Jesus  which,  though  he  caught  them 
(and  even  transferred  them  into  Gr.),  he  had  not 
fully  comprehended.  These  contrasts  between  the 
writer's  memories  and  hisexjilanations,  both  of  the 
narrative  and  of  the  discourse,  deserve  far  more 
attention  than  they  have  received. 

The  surpassing  majesty  of  the  Prologue  (I''") 
Indicates  that  the  nimd  of  the  writer  was  inter- 
penetrated, overwhelmed  with  the  ellect  produced 
Dy  his  contact  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Clearly,  he  could  think  of  Him  as  nothing  less 
than  '  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,'  as  the 
Agi'nt  by  whom  tlie  fulness  of  grace  and  tnith 
broke  upon  the  world, — and  yet  he  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  4  SeAi  and  the  Xiyot  as  divine 
element  in  Jesus,  although  in  the  same  breath 
declaring  an  identity  between  them.  The  Word, 
said  he,  waa  '  in  the  beginning,'  and  '  with  God,' 
and  yet  '  was  God.'  It  was  '  the  Word  '  by  whom 
'  all  things '  came  into  being.  The  Word  was 
botli  the  source  and  the  sphere  of  life,  of  that  life 
which  was  light.  All  the  light  which  had  ever 
flashed  into  the  darkness,  and  which  the  darkness 
wan  too  gross  to  admit,  was  the  beaming  of  His 
face.  Tliis  conllict  with  the  darkness  resulted 
in  most  tragical  issues.  Nevertheless,  this  Word 
at  length  came  into  the  world,  and  did  so  along 
fresh  lines,  not  merely  as  eminent  in  all  life  and 
light,  but  OS  a  fully  constituted  humanity — 'flesh.' 
From  this  point  onward  he  proceeded  to  show 
how  the  soliloquies  and  words  of  Jesus  fell  upon 
his  sensitive  and  suseeplihle  soul,  as  belonging 
rather  to  eternity  than  to  time,  aa  voices  which 
ha<l  in  them  an  iiilinity  of  meaning  and  of  truth. 
He  selected  a  few  only  of  these  for  ile.seription  and 
comment,  and  they  grew  in  weight  and  w<inder 
till  he  laid  down  the  pen.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  the  Lord  did   not  write,  and  could  not 


have  written,  the  Prologue.  The  logical  exordium 
the  sublime  climax,  were  neither  in  our  Lord's  ow.. 
manner  nor  in  His  own  phrase,  as  afterwards  re- 
ported by  the  evangelist.  A  full  discussion  of  this 
comparison  must  be  reserved  for  some  other  place, 
but  a  brief  treatment  of  a  few  of  the  most  salient 
passages  may  be  attempted. 

(.  The  incommcvstirability  betipnen  the  writer 
and  his  theme.  We  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  writer  in  the  following  passages: — I*  2''"-° 
23-a  3i8-;i.  23   possibly  **"**  4''-'5i-«  (}«•  i»- iv. «. »  730.  »» 

g9.  20  97.  aa  1041.  42  1 16.  13.  S3-SS.  51.  52  1016.  33.  S7-«3_  po.ssibly 
1046-50  131-6.  11.  JS-IW  1(317-1»  I'JS  Ig4.  e.  14.  28.  32  igu'.  •J4.  ;a.  54-57 

2(j3o.  «i  214.  :s-2»  These  passages  are  indejiendent  of 
pure  narrative,  and  are  selected  mainly  because  the 
writer  essays  to  inform  his  readers  of  the  secret 
sentiment  of  the  disciples  or  of  others,  which  docs 
not  appear  in  the  narrative  itself,  but  still  more 
because  of  the  way  in  which  he  attempts  to  make 
more  obvious  the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
when  the  wisdom  of  his  interpretation,  though 
d(pubtless  up  to  a  point  conveying  a  deep  or  an 
obvious  meaning,  is  not  equal  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  report.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  indicated 
here.  2^  '  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his 
bnrly'  was  doubtless  a  natural  inference  of  a 
believer  in  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  death  to  which  the  Sadducean  party  would  in 
the  main  condemn  Him.  The  first  notes  of  the 
death-peal  were  sounded  in  the  temple.  The 
departure  of  Jesus  from  Jerus.  was  proof  of  the 
kind  of  reception  which  the  great  Prophet  received 
from  '  his  own '  as  soon  as  '  darkness '  set  itself  to 
quench  the  new  'light.'  This  was  one  and  the 
nearest  interpretation.  But  with  all  the  subsequent 
history  of  tlie  spiritual  temple  of  believing  men, 
and  of^the  rapidity — the  '  three  days ' — in  which  the 
new  body  and  temple  rose  into  spiritual  splendour 
and  sulliciency,  it  is  diliicult  to  believe  that  the 
evangelist  sounded  or  grasped  all  the  significance 
of  the  weighty  words.  The  question  whether  3" 
or  """,  and  again  •*"",  are  expansions  of  the  remem- 
bered and  cited  words  of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  in 
the  explanatory  terms  of  the  evangelist,  cannot  be 
discussed  here,  vet  would  not  have  arisen  if  criticism 
had  not  recognized  in  both  places  the  subtle  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  individuality  of  the  evangelist 
and  the  style  of  each  of  his  masters.  The  frequent 
reference  to  '  the  hour '  of  Jesus,  as  in  7*°  8*'- '"  1(P, 
suggests  the  knitted,  anxious  brow  of  the  evangel- 
ist as  he  watched  the  approach  of  crisis,  and  the 
mysterious  deliverance  of  the  Lord  from  the 
malice,  the  arrest,  the  stones  of  His  enemies.  It 
is  curious  that  many  of  the  chief  puzzles  of  exege-sis 
are  to  be  found  in  the  evangelist  s  own  comment  or 
narrative.  By  far  the  most  difiicult  theological 
crux  is  7",  which  yields  perhaps  its  treasure  up  to 
patient  inquiry  ;  but  the  statement  of  the  pa-ssage 
IS  entirely  due  to  'John,'  viz.,  that  'until  Jesus 
was  glorified  '  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not,  had  not 
been  ('  given  '  or  '  manifested  ').  This  assertion  is 
apparently  discordant  with  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  of  .lohn  himself.  It  was 
a  question  of  'more'  or  '  less,' not  a  contrast  be- 
tween nothing  and  something.  The  fulness  or 
splendour  of  tlie  new  dispensation  varies  with  the 
vital  truth  and  revelation  of  God  wherewith  He 
energizes  in  the  consciousness  and  even  Iwlow  the 
consciousness.  The  contriust  between  the  quicken- 
ing of  Intelligence  under  the  OT,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Siiirit  uiKin  Jesus,  is  so  great  as  to 
account  for  Jolm's  words,  and  a  fortiuri  the  con- 
trast between  the  ministr}-  of  the  synagogue  and 
the  ascendeil  Lord.  The  evangelist  makes  a  great 
nnil  unintentional  revelation  of  himself  in  13''°. 
His  mind  must  have  been  working  in  flights  of 
unparalleled  ecstasy  when  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey the  imprussiou  which   the   fuel-wasliinj{   hat* 
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made  upon  him.  Dut  the  style  of  the  passnjje,  the 
iu<sumption  of  co-ordinate  emotions  in  the  bosom 
of  Jesus,  and  the  motives  not  verbally  revealed, 
diller  profoundly  from  the  diction  and  method 
of  thou(;ht  of  the  Lord  Himself.  St.  John  was  able 
to  represent  the  tones  of  the  'eternal  now'  when 
recording  the  words  of  Jesus,  hut  when  he  tried  to 
reflect  the  motives  or  inner  spirit  of  Christ  he 
could  find  no  adequate  language. 

The  purport  of  the  Gospel  and  the  plan  and 
classification  of  its  subject  -  matter  have  been 
variously  presented  by  successive  critics  and  com- 
mentators from  Lampe  of  Utrecht  (1724)  to  the 
present  liour  under  the  handling  of  Reuss,  Godet, 
Lutliardt,  Thoma,  and  Buj'scluag.  Uecause  the 
structure  of  tliis  very  wonderful  book  reveals 
a  gathering  intensity  of  meanini?.  and  the  suc- 
cession of  events  a  climacteric  fon  e,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  broad  outline  of  the  chronology 
has  been  tampered  with  in  either  historical 
or  tlifiilogical  interests.  Many  of  the  lives  of 
our  greatest  men  naturally  arrange  themselves 
in  epochs,  preat  opportunities,  deep  sayings  of 
historic  significance, crises,  tragedies — as,e.ij.,  those 
of  Socrates,  Caesar,  Buddha,  Luther,  William  of 
Orange.  Now,  if  we  can  acci'pt  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  we  are 
.eati.-tied  that  the  most  unsympathetic  narrator 
would  unconsciously  sift  material,  and  gather 
climax,  and  glow  with  dramatic  intensity  in  spite 
of  himself.  The  Synoptic  narrative,  with  its  most 
solemn  and  far-reaching  suggestions,  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  everywhere 
presupposes  the  existence  of  the  wider  and  more 
oojiious  detail.  It  lays  down  firmly  the  chrono- 
logical points,  between  which  it  is  not  impossible 
to  show  that  the  vistas  of  miracle,  parable,  self- 
revelation  open  out.  The  non-obtruded  but  certain 
septenary  arrangement,  the  gathering  of  the  glory 
as  the  story  moves  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the 

Soetic  framework  showing  that  from  the  great 
eep  to  the  great  deep  it  goes,  does  not  disturb 
its  true  proportions  of  credible  and  realizable 
fact. 

ri.  The  order  of  the  thought  due  to  the  evangelist. 
— We  will  make  some  attempt  to  show  what  is  the 
actual  order  of  the  thought,  whether  intentional 
or  not,  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist.  As  many 
writers  show  careful  and  subtle  alliteration  in 
their  prose,  rhytlmi  and  accentuation  in  their 
poetry,  without  any  consciousness  on  their  part, 
so  the  progress  of  the  thought  comes  into  view 
with  the  evolution  of  the  life  and  self-revelation. 

A.  Proem,  chs.  1-4  contain  specimens  of  the  nature  and 
method  of  the  Ix)rd — first  manifestations  of  the  Loeos  Incai^ate 
to  His  own,  to  Israel,  and  the  world. — i.  Prolo^e,  11-18.  Explana- 
tion of  the  a,stonishing  phenomena  which  Jn  proceeds  to  record. 
Jesus  is  all  that  Synoplists  endeavoured  to  prove,  viz.  Messiah, 
Son  of  God.  Son  of  Man  ;  but  to  St.  John  He  is  all  this,  because 
He  is  the  incarnation  of  •  the  Word,'  vM,  who  is  in  the  beginning 
'  with  God  '  and  '  God,'  and  bos  been  variously  manifested  and 
active  before  the  LncorBatioD,  in  nature,  prophecy,  conscience, 
and  ^race. 

iu  The  testimonies  of  the  forerunner,  11»-S4- 
ill.  The  testimony  of  the  first  witnesses,  las-M, 
iv.  The  testimony  of  two  great  si^ns,  2-32. 
V.  Revelation  of  heavenly  things  and  the  new  life  and  re- 
demption ;  meaning  of  the  whole  revelation,  33-21. 
VI.  The  final  testimony  of  the  great  seer,  3^^^^. 
vii.  The  ministry  of  the  Lord  oey»nd  the  limits  of  the  theo- 
cracy, the  Life-giver,  the  Prophet,  and  Saviour,  4i"*2, 
viii.  The  summation  of  the  Galilaaan  ministry,  4^3-**, 

B.  The  conflict  of  the  Loras  Incarnate  with  His  own  people, 
down  to  the  signing  of  the  death-warrant,  cbs.  &-11. 

i.  Ohrist  (a)  the  source  of  life  and  healing  to  body  and  soul, 
of  sabbatic  rest  and  of  resurrection  glory,  61-29;  (p)  the  wit- 
nesses to  these  claims,  53^-*o. 

ii.  Christ  su3t.ain9  the  life  of  which  He  Is  the  source,  e'-Tl. 
(o)  The  signs  (on  land  and  sea)  of  creative  po%ver  and  love, 
aJ".  ((>)  The  interpretation  of  the  signs,  eKar..  (c)  Effect- 
Increase  of  enmity  and  intensifying  of  faith,  6-iiff-  6oa.. 

iii.  The  truth.  Dramatic  scenes ;  conflicting  parties,  with 
murderous  designs,  thwarted,  including  the  story  of  the 
ululteress,  7-Sli. 

It.  The  light  of  the  world  (S'^-a")  vindicated  by  word  and 


sirn.  The  correlative  Giver  of  Bight  as  well  as  light,  with  oott. 
Hicting  issues. 

v.  The  Slicpherd  of  the  flock  of  God,  lO'-*'. 

vL  lUuntily  of  essence  and  function  with  the  Father  (1023-*3) 
where  the  assumption  is  challenged  and  vindicated  by  word  and 
sign. 

vii.  (a)  The  vanquisher  of  death  and  Hade*  (111-^,  aci  the 
cluitn  to  be  the  *  Resurrection  and  the  Life.* 

{b)  The  different  etfect  prwluced  upon  different  clisses, 
CFprcially  on  the  ecclesiastical  poweri.  The  ban  of  condemna- 
tion confirmed  and  published. 

C.  The  close  of  the  public  ministry, 
i.  The  feast  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  tbe  presage  of  the 
burial,  121-8. 

ii.  The  diverge  effects  of  the  sign,  12®-' i. 

iil  The  challenge  of  the  authorities,  12'--15*. 

iv.  The  reuuest  of  the  Greeks  and  the  reply  of  Jesus,  inrlnd. 
ing  the  gloritication  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  and  through  death,  and 
the  anticipation  of  Gethsemane,  1220-29_ 

V.  Lost  words,  and  the  reflections  of  the  evangelist,  IS^e-M, 

2>.  The  final  manifestation  of  the  Woid  Incarnate  as  love 
unto  the  uttennost,  chs.  13-17. 

I.  The  inner  glorification  of  the  perfect  love  to  His  own 
disciples.  —  i.  Self-abandoning  service,  while  simultaneously 
giving  the  highest  e\-prc-;.sion  of  Uia  divine  commission  and 
His  God-coiiscioQSness,  131-11. 

ii.  Followed  by  the  exclusion  of  the  fa' tbiese  disciple.  *  It 
wofl  night,'  13lS^<'. 

iii.  "rhe  last  conversation  and  discourse.  (1)  The  glorification 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  its  great  demaid  on  the  disciples, 
1331-35,  (2)  The  question  of  Simon  Peter  and  its  terrible  response 
and  sublime  consolations  (I33ti-14*).  (?)  The  question  of 
Thomas— bringing  out  the  reply,  that  He,  oy  death,  was  their 
way  to  the  Father,  14^7.  (4)  The  question  of  Philip,  with 
greater  revelations  and  the  promise  of  the  g  reater  works,  14S-ai. 

(6)  The  question  of  Judos,  the  conditions  of  His  self-manifesto- 
tion,142Mi.    (U)  Theparableof  the  Vine  ani  its  branches,  I6II0. 

(7)  'The  result*  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  ais  disciples- bitter 
but  glorious,  1511-168.  (8)  The  promise  of  1  he  I'ar..lcte,  10'-33. 
(9)  "The  high-priestly  intercession  for  Himself,  for  His  disciples, 
for  the  whole  Church,  171-2S. 

II.  The  more  outward  and  public  gloriflcaUon  in  tbe  passion, 
18-19^.— i.  The  betrayal,  Igi-H 

ii.  Examination  before  Annas,  with  tb>  dii^OQifiture  and 
denial  of  Simon  Peter,  1813-27. 

iii.  The  Roman  trial,  presupposing  the  decision  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  1S2!1-19'6. 

iv.  The  crtH'iJtxion.    Love  unto  the  uttermost,  191'-**, 
V    The  words  from  the  cross,  1925-30. 

vi.  The  side-piercing  and  the  burial,  19S1-0. 

III.  The  final  glorification  and  the  Resurrection. 

(1)  The  evangelist's  own  personal  conviction,  201-1*, 

(2)  The  manifestation  to  adoring  love,  2011-1-"*. 

(3)  The  manifestation  to  the  ten  disciples  and  others,  201ft». 

(4)  The  manifestation  to  anxious  scepticism,  eliciting  tbe  cry, 
■  My  Ix>rd  and  my  God,'  2nM-2S. 

(5)  The  peace,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  ib. 

(0)  The  evangelist's  summation  of  His  argument  tbrooghouU 
2030-  31. 

IV.  The  Epilogue. 

(1)  The  manifestation  of  Himself  In  the  work  of  life,  21i». 

(2)  The  service  of  love.  The  rehabibtation  of,  and  solemn 
charge  given  to,  Simon  Peter,  2116-19. 

(3)  Special  manifestation  to  waiting  love,  2120-23. 

(4)  Identification  of  the  author  by  subsequent  editors  with  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  21***-. 

By  whomsoever  this  marvellous  document  waa 
constructed,  it  is  unique  in  literature.  The  con- 
centration and  supernatural  fulness  of  the  subject- 
matter  —  sentence  within  sentence,  hint  within 
hint — reveals  worlds  of  reality  with  the  prodigality 
wherewith  Nature  surprises  us.  An  immensely 
difficult  task  has  been  successfully  finished  by  the 
simplest  moans ;  the  Divine-Human  Christ  of  tlie 
Ep.  to  Hebrews  and  the  Christ  of  Ro  3  and  8  and 
1  Co  1^  and  10-15,  of  Eph  and  Col,  nay,  the 
mysterious  personality  of  Rev  1-3,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  preaclier  of  the  Sermon  and  the 
parables  of  the  Sower,  the  Drag  -  net,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son ;  and  here  He  lives  before  us,  and 
there  is  no  inconsistency.  The  Supreme  Man  re- 
veals Himself,  still  without  comparison  or  analogy 
or  rival,  among  the  sons  of  men.  He  stands 
absolutely  alone,  yet  infinitely  near,  the  one  who 
sums  up  but  transcends  all  pnysical  and  physio- 
logical law.  All  attempts  to  account  for  the  qocu- 
ment  upon  principles  other  than  those  we  have 
contended  for,  every  hypothesis  made  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  middle  of  tne  2nd  cent.,  and  there  to 
find  an  occasion  or  an  author,  must  be  pronounced 
to  have  failed,  and  we  fall  back  upon  the  mem'<ile« 
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and  iDve  of  the  first  generation  or  t^yo  after  this 
«eat  revelation  had  been  made.  It  is  bound  by 
fX  whU  cannot  be  broken,  to  the  history, 
the  treoKraphy.  the  religion  of  the  day.  but  tran- 
Bcen^s  L  yet^all  mere  human  history  or  known 
ways  of  nature. 
VII    LiTKRATUBit.-The  translation  by   O.   B.  GrcKory    of 


wrilt«n  on  the  ponilive  and  negative  aide  of  thi.  prolonfecd 

£s5n'^"  u  ^c->^ts"  t^'^j;^^^^ 

Pn  ^^  ,  t?  i"  Mos-er-e  Comm.  on  Jn  ha«  furnished  an  ample 

«.-:,ri,i     Those  lists  were  coiniileted  in  lts<»-     »aiKina   iiu.ii^y 
5^'"li<:(«rM  have  rarried  oritVal  and  classilled  enumeration  to 
^.WrS     A  digest  of  the  most  noteworthy  literature  and 
tnorh-making  works  is  all  that  can  be  here  ap(*nded. 
••^van^n  (Ipswich,  1792)  with  insufflcient  evidence  gave^^^^ 

bo  a  rising  spirit  of  free-thinking  among  the  E"K''"''  "'"r'.ul 
in  earlier  part  of  the  century  touching  the  •  dissonance  of  the 
tour  evangelisU,'  etc..  and  suggested  that  the  '■""■■th  "as  'he 
work  of  a  ASist  of  the  2nd  cent.  Evanson  waa  rephed  to  by 
r^Ml?^r  thlnJosenh  Priestlev  andby  James  Simpson,  and  again 
^Sar^elnivrfn  defence  of  his  thesis.  In  1^90  >ickennann 
JSSledtho  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  on  the  gfo^nd  of  the 

tSese  views  1798^  Discussions  prevailed  between  Schmidt  and 
fel^nT'ti  the  original  '--^-Hf",.  «>l5- »' .'^'^^e'S  v'S^a^r 
^^ok^Khi'^c^fhrgl  ra"nX^mat\"cirrltoThif  nr.e„^^^ 

G5!:,',:°i^  ,!  a'nd  JtlTe'i^wrt'h^li.cover,.  of  a  ^■-U.m  of  C.i.,r,;h 
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the  one  hand  and  Pauline  universalism  on  the  other,  were  in- 
ensifled  bv  Marcionitic  anti-Judaisni  on  ""■  °"-=  »'?,«  """i,,"","; 
tenistic  revolt  against  the   Episcopate  on  tlie  other      In  the 
writings  of  liauT  the  further  speculation  was  haiu.r.lcrt    tl^t 
towards  the  close  of  the  2n<l  cent,  a  tendency  towards  co- 
op n    on  began  ;  that  the  Epp  to  Col,  Eph.Ti  and  l^t  He  and 
the  Bk   of  Ac,  were  tabrirjted  to  bnng  about  a  fusion  of  the 
hostile  parties':  that  this  .>ospel  was  a  part  of  the  sysUm  of 
forgeries  bv  which  the  Cath.  Church  was  onginattd.     It  u 
Bumiosed  that  an  unknown  writer  cunningly  siig^-ested  that  he 
wTuie  behoved  friend  of  Jesus  and  knew  "■«  ■n"'"!,''?,  '  • 
His  belief  in  the  theocracy,  that  ■  salvation  was  »' 'he  J'ws    but 
that  Uod  was  'a  spirit';  that  among  Greeks  i^  »•'>    "  •!£»» 
te  buried  com  of  wheat  would  bring  forth  much  fruit.    pii» 
extraordinary   writer    was    ready  to   Justify  the  Mon  am.t  0 
rSlTz^tion  of  the  grace  of  the  Paraclete,  and  also,  by  a  dehcata 
Jl^efof  modincalions  of  the  Synoptic  tradilioii,  to  nmk«  I'f 
uassover  of  the  Jews  reach  its  climax  at  Oie  hour  of  the  cnici- 
E-  and  he  sought,  moreover,  to  ""k  the  Chnst  with  the 
AOro'l  of  a  popular  philosophy.     Every  hne  J-f  the  Gospel  wa. 
searched  for  coiifinnition  of  some  portion  of  the  hypothesis 
I'ldXree  element  were  cleverly  =°."'rived  W  sprea^  out  the 
occasion  for  the  publication  of  the  spiritual  Gospel.    The  strife 
b^ween  the  Eas  em  and  WesUm  Churches  as  to  the  ceehration 
„l  the  Easter  festival  had  broken  out,  and  it  was  a  masterslroke 
t  show  totoiie  of  the  Jerus.  apostles  ^vho  ^  tr'»l'J'"™N.L'n" 
I^rt«l  to  have  followed  the  Jew  sh  celebration  on  the  14th  N  isan. 
rhe^fpi^eding  the  crucifixion,  had  actually  si^t    orth  the 
identilicati'^  of  the  cmciaxion  of  Jesus  with  the  sacnUce  of  the 
,S  aUamb.    Baur  fixed  i.D.  170  as  the  date  when  this  "tonish- 
fng  (eat  Tforgery,  concealed  polemic,  and  spiritual  mamfesW, 
n™t  saw  the  light    The  question  of  this  dale  w.is  discussed  with 
ereatTumIn     Ebrard  (Introd.  to  Comm.),  Thiersch,  Hilgenfeld 
Cwo    sS  in  numerous  articles  in  German  journa  s,  with 
iSkmaS^reptos  from  Baur.  who  die4  in  18(i0,  kept  the  con- 

'TI"Le°lTady\hoCrea»on  to  believe  that  the  date  assigned 
bv  liiur  viz  A  D.  170,  is  quite  untenable,  and  that  step  by  step 

theX^lSice  it  the  Oosp"'  T"^.''^  '","?,'i'''nif  o  Talen'^^ 
forty  years  and  pushed  bact  to  the  time  of  Ba^ilides  or  \alen 

'  ^' .^^ 'r^^';^.::i::^rr^d"iiL;p"rr;s;;t,'^s: 


able  that  Tatian,  hU  conUiUiuorary  and  disciple,  lu-tuallv  con 
Ss^^Se"G"^7o?Vr.^'°^n^;«it^^^^^^ 

u  erkhirV)  Weiss  and  Weizsiicker  discussed,  m  J<^rbJ- 
rf^f«rV  7'V<i(o7i>,  the  relation  of  the  Logos  doctrine  of  John 
t^U  sourees.%t«uss  and  Hilgenfeld  j"  '^f  ..-l^/ J^SS^  ' 
.V,,^,.  the  Mur  Canon  and  on  minor  defences  of  tne  uospei 
Vommar  Uenan.TRiTville  thought  to  rehabiliUite  the  »^- 
ment "hit  it  the  Fourth  Gospel  Tiad  been  in  use  "nAO-  >50; 

of  •  the  Lor^  •  oi  OT?  the  Creator  of  aU  things,  with  the  God  and 

^"i^ml  van"?o.ter»e'.  Life  of  Christ,  Hengstenber^  Comm. 
on  Co^cl  favoured,  while  Echthal's  Let  iV'Oiwi/M  attacked  the 

V  t  J^l  ii^TCtt  de  la  m«r-all  three  mainloiniiig  the 
authcnUclt,^iZe  enconnlered  by  Keim,  Qe^ichte  J«u  von 
A'^arn  eli"  whoannied  (18«7)  thit  the  Gospel  was  publ  shed 
atthe  beg  o  ^^nd  cSlit.  under  the  name  o  the  Apo«Ue  John 
I  wVo  nevertheless  had  never  been  >"  EphMU^  Taylor^J .. 
Mempt  to  ascertain  the  Character  <^  (V  ^T^'*  ?<^  " 
r/;arton  (o  the  three  ftrtt.  was  rtrongly  opposed  to  the  »<jtl>"- 
rf^^r/v  ToMer  attempted  to  cut  out  the  original  kernel,  and 
Elf 'on  (»70)  he  reduced   It  to  81  ver.es.     Oost«rx«  jnd 

,  .  Ti„t«  l>nL-lish      Stanley  1-eathes'  Boyle  Lecture  0870)  on 

l,n»pei ,  ;■■•';'»  |.„,,f,n  Kitai/i.  Theoloijical  and  Litrram. 
''■'""^■fuuiw^lh  great  fore,  the  historicity  of  the  liMpel 
lans  irurLdhUMlower^u  lloltxn.ann  om-^iore  took  up 
Bgiunsl  '"'"',"''      ,     i.„,i,v(,r     In  I8TS  appeared  the  Import- 

I  of  reply     The  anonj-inuu.  writer  wa.  vehMueutl,-  ad>er«  to  U» 
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nithcntlcItT  of  this  Gospel  (vol.  il.  2S1-470)  on  cver>-  (rroiind 
ami  every  8i(ie  issue.  I.,ii;htfoot  in  tile  VonUmp.  Hfv.  (afler- 
wanls  republislwl) ;  Saniliiy  in  the  (Jotprlnlurin;!  Ihfimt  CnU.; 
Kow.  The  Jeitui  of  the  t'vaiujelUts  ;  Luthanlt,  DerJohan.  CrMp. 
da  4(.ii  Evatiij.  (tr.  into  V.ng.  \n-  C.  It.  lire^-orv,  1S7.'>),— replied 
very  successtullv.  Furrar'e  Life  of  Chrint  (1874)  «u»Uine<l  the 
aulliciitiiity  ;  liiit  Hil(,'en(eld,  iu  1876,  in  tlut.-Krit.  EiiUnt.  in 
dax  A"/".,  determined  the  Iiniit3  of  production  between  a.d.  132 
anil  140.  Miincold  (Blcek'a  EiiUeit.)  was  again  adverse,  but 
Mat  thew  Arnold.  Review  of  Ohjeetiom  to  Literature  and  Doijma, 
(Cont.  Remrw,  afterwards  republished  In  Qod  and  the  ISiliU), 
defended  the  authenticity  with  high  lit«rary  tact,  but  by  fallinit 
baclc  in  part  on  some  special  partition  Iheor}'  of  his  own.  In  ISS:; 
the  remarkable  work  appeare<i  of  Albrcoht  Tlioma,  Dit  Qenesie 
dee  Johan.  Evang. :  ein  Be%tra>j  zu  $einer  Atuleg,^  Getch.,  u. 
A' rid*,  in  which  the  author  endeavoured  to  Und  an  Alex.-Philonio 
orii,'iti  for  the  entire  Gospel,  which  is  dealt  with  as  Philo 
handled  the  I'ent,  and  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  could  have 
had  no  meaning  save  among  the  Neopliitonic  schools,  where 
supposed  forecasts  and  sumraaries  of  hi.^tory  were  only  cr^iito- 
granis  of  philosophical  theory,  e.g.  ch.  9  is  regarded  as  a  cipher 
of  the  position  and  career  of  St.  Paul,  and  ch.  21  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Acta  of  Apostles.  With  ingenuity  the 
theorv  was  carried  through  879  napes.  In  1882  (Kng.  tr.  1883) 
appeared  B.  Weiss.  Life  of  Chrwt.  The  chajilers  on  the 
*  Johannine '  sources  are  singularly  impressive,  and  vindicate  the 
historii^ity  of  the  Gospel  against  the  speculations  of  various 
cflshoots'of  the  Tiibingen  School.  The  theory  of  the  reminis- 
cence of  one  who  hod  fathomed  the  deep  secret  of  the  Incarnate 
lA>go3  in  Jesus,  Interprets  the  author's  'ideal  elevation  and 
spiritual  form,  but  also  his  historical  trustworthiness.  If  It  be 
regarded  RS  the  invention  of  a  semi-Gnostic  philosopher  of  the 
lind  cent.,  it  is  a  delusive  will-o'-the-wiap — in  truth,  a  ^gantic 
lie.'  In  the  same  sense  Godet's  invaluable  Introd.  to  his  Coin- 
mtntary  touches  and  illumines  every  part  of  this  great  subject 
(Eng.  tr.  1887).  In  1886  Salmon's  llitt.  Introd.  to  the  Sttidii  of 
yv  gave  ample  space  and  great  freshness  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  authenticity.  Edward  Reuss  in  his  HiM.  of  Sac.  Scrip. 
OJf  yr,  tr.  into  Eng.  by  Houghton  from  the  5th  Germ,  ed., 
with  additional  bibliographical  details,  minimized  the  value  of 
the  external  endence,  and  left  it  as  only  barely  possible  that 
jn  was  the  work  of  the  apostle.  The  introducton-  discussions 
of  Uengstenberg  are  scattered  througliout  bis  Cotnmt'ntart/. 
Bpecial  excursuses  on  the  Paschal  and  other  questions  are  to  be 
found  in  srClellan's  great  work  on  the  Gosjpels.  Against  I-Mvvin 
Abbott's  lew  in  his  article  'Gospels'  in  Encye.  Brit. 9  may  be 
put  Ezra  Abbot's  Extertial  Ecidence  of  the  Fourth  GoS]>et,  and 
WcStcott's  Introd.  to  his  invaluable  Comm.  on  the  Go.stnl  in 
Speaker's  Commentartj  (and  published  separately)  ;  also  Milli..'an 
and  Miulton,  Introd.  totheirComm.inSchafT's  Popular Comjneti' 
(ar>,andWatkiii3'  Introd.  to  Comm.  in  KUicott's  Com irt. /or  ii'H</. 
headers,  as  well  as  his  very  important  discussion  of  the  history 
of  criticism  in  Hampton  Lectures  for  1890;  Reynolds'  Introd. 
to  his  Comm.  on  Jn  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary.  Keim  in  his 
voluminous  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazara  settled  down  to  the  date 
A.D.  l:iO  and  to  a  repudiation  of  St.  John's  residence  in  Ephesus. 
He  decided  that  early  antiquity  w.as  grievously  misled  by 
Irenffius  in  this  and  other  respects,  just  as  Riggenbach,  Farrar, 
and  others  think  that  the  very  personality  of  'John  the  Pres- 
byter' has  been  created  by  an  ill-starred  guess  of  Eusebius.  In 
liandkom.  z.  A'7'(' Job.  Evangeliura '),  Holtzmann,  1890,  argues 
tiiat  the  most  extreme  critical  view  which  he  adopts  doubles  the 
value  of  the  Gosi>el.  Edersheim's  Life  and  Timet  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah  (1SS3)  throws  \ivid  light  upon  the  Johan.  as  well  as 
other  sources  of  the  great  biography  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Heb.  literature.  In  1890  IIu^o  Delff,  Das  4  Evan- 
gelium,  and  (188:^)  in  his  Grundziige  des  Entwick.-Geschichte  d. 
Religion,  advocated  a  special  view  which  creates  many  fresh 
ditticulties,  that  'John'  was  neither  the  son  of  Zebedee,  nor 
John  the  Presbyter,  nor  the  author  of  the  Apoc.,  but  a  well- 
to-do  pbilnsophical  disciple  of  Jesus,  whom  He  loved  and  who 
was  Bjiecially  acquainted  with  the  ministry  in  Jerus.,  who  was 
subsequently  confounded  with  the  John  of  Acts  and  Apocalv-pse. 
P.  Ewald,  in  1890,  Das  Uauptproblem  der  Evangelienfratje, 
strove  to  bring  out  the  original  Johan.  nucleus  of  the  entWe 
evangelical  tradition,  of  which  John  has  given  the  richest  an- 
thology. In  1891  Gloag  issued  Introd.  to  the  Johan.  Writings. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  r^suinis  of  the  entire  question 
in  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  embracing  not  only  the  Gospel 
but  the  Epp.  and  the  Apocalypse.  Hamack  in  his  History  of 
Dogma,  vol.  i.  9&-98,  admits  that  the  oricrin  of  the  Johan, 
writings  is  'a  marvellous  enigma,'  that  therein  a  Christ  clothes 
the  indrscribable  with  words,  that  a  Pauline  Christ  walks  on  the 
earth  *  far  more  human  than  the  Christ  of  Paul,  yet  far  more 
divine.'  He  seems  to  a<bnitthat  Christ  Himself  is  the  author  of 
oh.  17,  but  all  is  suffused  in  a  bright  cloud  of  the  supra-historical. 
He  repudiates  the  dependence  on  Philo  and  Hellenism,  with 
which  John  lias  little  =n  common  but  the  word  /*/«,  and  he 
regards  the  author  ,»s  a  bom  Jew.  Important  articles  have 
appeared  at  various  times  in  the  Expositor  by  Lightfoot, 
Sandav,  and    others.     In    1891  Willibald  Beyschlag  of  Halle 

Eublished  his  AT  Theol.  (Eng.  tr.  1895).  In  vol.  i.  pp.  216-221 
e  avows  his  firm  con\'iction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel, 
that  it  rests  on  historic  facts  and  is  superior  to  the  Synoptists 
in  m.any  iiii)>ortanl  details,  that  '  the  Logos  Romance '  is  a  criti- 
cal failure,  and,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  he  imagines 
that  the  subjective  element  necessary-  to  a  character  formed 
and  trained  by  the  Master  Himself  may  solve  them. 

VIII.  The  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 


— A.  Thenlngy  and  diristolorftj. — The  teaching  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discriminated  from 
tliat  of  the  evangelist,  e.xcept  in  [il.aces  wliere  the 
latter  speaks  in  pronriA  person/I,  or  offers  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Slaster's  words.  Alike  in  the 
Epistle  and  Prol.  to  (Gospel,  the  apostle  sums  up  or 
generalizes  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  of  His  mighty 
deeds,  and  for  the  ideas,  thouglit  by  thought,  fact 
by  fact,  he  brings  out  a  justification  in  the  narrative 
itself.  As  to  the  Abbrechungcn  and  Ineongrnenzen 
on  which  Wendt  insists  as  imlicating  dillerent 
strains  of  thought  and  purpose,  e.g.  in  the  dillerent 
estimate  of  tpr/a,  arip.e7a,  and  )>i\naTa  in  the  great 
plan  of  the  Supreme  Teacher,  the  reconciliation  is 
not  far  to  seek,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  divine- 
human  majesty  of  the  Lord,  whose  Personality 
gives  unity  to  all  his  representation.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  brought  out  in 
the  fourfold  revelation,  provides  the  fact  upon 
which  the  constructive  intelligence  of  later  cen- 
turies has  founded  its  doctrine  of  the  GODIIEAD. 
To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Divinity 
is  simplj'  an  endeavour  to  stal*"  without  explana- 
tion the  various  elements  of  chat  tinique  con- 
sciousness. The  most  fundamental  element  in 
the  entire  teaching  is  the  absolute  oneness  of  the 
Deity.  Christ  never  taught  the  existence  of  two 
or  three  Gods,  thongh  the  unity  or  solity  embraced 
the  divine  indwelling  in  the  entire  univcr.se,  an 
infinite  transcendence  involving  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  Fatherhood  and  Sonship,  and  all  the 
mighty  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  world  and 
in  the  minds  of  men.  There  is  only  one  veritable 
God,  nbvot  dX-nSiyit  SeSi  (17'),  although  the  Lord 
was  self-conscious  of  the  nearest  possible  approach 
of  the  eentri'S  of  the  spheres,  both  of  His  divine 
.and  human  nature,  to  the  Centre  of  the  all-includ- 
ing and  embracing  Unity.  The  theoph;uiies  of 
the  or  are  outshone  bj'  the  eternal  knowledge  of 
tlie  Only-begotten  (1'*  and  6"),  and  the  adeiiuate 
sufficing  power  of  the  human  life  and  con.scious- 
ness  of  Jesus  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  divine 
bosom.  This  revelation  differs  widely  from  the 
Gnostic  or  Oriental  or  modern  inipersonalitj-, 
'  the  Absolute.'  Here  the  ineffable  is  clothed  in 
forms  not  incompatible  with  the  Eternal  Unity. 
'Father,'  'Son,'  'Word,'  'Love,'  'Life,'  'Light,' 
'Spirit'  are  terras  which  make  no  schism  of  the 
one  Deity,  but  are  each  necess.ary  concepts  in  it. 
This  is  so  complete  and  thoroughgoing  that  Fair- 
bairn  has  skilfully  pressed  the  position  that  the 
Lord  .lesus  was  in  fact  the  first  monotheist  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

A  few  of  the  elements  of  this  great  synthesis 
must  be  specified. 

(1)  In  4-*''-  the  spirituality  of  the  One  who  is 
called  '  the  Father '  is  insisted  npon.  The  spirit 
of  man  leads  the  way  to  the  most  direct  realization 
of  the  Eternal. 

(2)  He  is  the  livinj'  and  life-giving  One,  or  even 
Life  itself.  In  the  Logos — who  is  God — there  is 
Life.  The  mystery  of  'life'  was  not  solved,  or  a 
definition  given,  by  Jesus  or  the  evangelists  ;  nor 
is  the  mystery  reduced,  but  intensilied,  by  tlie 
widest  and  latest  researches  of  science  ;  Imt  St. 
John  may  at  least  be  credited  with  seeing  behind 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  '  life ' — pliysieal, 
ethical,  spiritual,  and  eternal — nothing  less  than 
the  personal  activity  of  the  Lord  God,  the  Living 
One. 

(3)  In  this  life  is  Nght.  In  1  Jn  1»  God  is  (not 
luminous,  but)  '  Light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness 
at  all,'  no  evil,  no  imperfection,  absolute  purity, 
goodness,  righteousness,  and  illumination  (Jn  17" 
1«'). 

(4)  The  most  characteristic  doctrine  of  God  which 
we  must  attrihf.te  to  the  evangelist  is  that  God 
is  Love  (1  Jn  4*).  or  that  the  most  essential  quality 
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anil  absiiliitc  essence  of  God  is  that  which  freely 
lavishes  Himself  on  tlie  ohjeots  of  His  love.  The 
moral  perfections  which  our  Lord  attributes  to 
this  living  and  loving  One  are  truth  (8*),  right- 
eousness (17^),  and  holiness  (17")- 

(5)  I'ut  the  most  characteristic  name  and  function 
U  tliatof  '  I'ather,'  'my  Father,'  'your  Father,'  the 
'living  Father'  who  has  life  in  Himself  (5"),  who 
seeks  for  sjiiritual  worshiiipers  (4'^,  where  the 
vital  internal  relation  between  God  as  Father  and 
God  as  Sjiirit  is  made  very  e\'ideiit).  This  fatlierly 
love  is,  hrst  of  all,  lavished  on  the  Son  and  on 
those  who  are  given  to  Him.  lie  becomes  tlie 
source  of  life  to  otliers,  and  in  Him  God  loves  the 
world  (S'"-"  10"  n"--"  and  3'").  Preparation  for 
this  revelation  of  Fatherhood  is  found  in  OT  and 
Hel.  thought  and  in  the  Synop.  te.iching,  hut  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  peculiarly  saturated  with  the 
ennoblin"  and  uplifting  thought.  Here  we  come 
face  to  face  with  one  who  could  speak  of  the 
Almighty  as  'my  Father.'  He  was  the  'wisdom' 
and  the  '  power '  of  God,  not  only  (as  St.  Paul 
represented  it)  as  the  'image,'  but  as  'the  Son 
of  His  love.'  The  relation  of  Logos  to  Theos  is 
warmed  into  the  deeper  relation  of  Son  to  Fatlier, 
the  Only-begotten  to  the  Kternal.  The  Father- 
hood is  essential  to  God,  and  therefore  eternal. 
If  the  Father  be  thought  of  as  the  Sui)reme  Giver 
evermore  lavishing  upon  an  adequate  object  His 
own  fulness  of  being,  then  the  Son  also  is  eternal, 
and  from  the  relation  between  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver, between  tlie  Father  and  Son,  does  the  very 
conception  of  Deity  emerge.  From  before  all  time 
and  worlds,  and  independently  of  time  or  space, 
the  writer  saw  the  inlinite  giving  and  receiving 
of  Eternal  Love ;  and  he  saw  in  the  completeness 
of  the  mutual  relation  the  moral  and  spiritual 
dpx^  of  tlie  universe.  This  is  not  the  monad  of 
the  Platonic  schools  or  the  Gnostic  sects,  but  the 
living  fulness  of  an  infinite  Personalitj-,  within 
which  there  is  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  gra- 
cious and  everla.sting  relations.  St.  .Fohn  is  alive 
to  the  ])rimordial  rank  ami  supremacy  of  the 
Father,  and  tells  us  by  the  lips  of  the  Divine 
Son  that  the  leather  is  the  source  of  all  power, 
and  of  the  self-dependence  of  the  Son.  'He 
gave  to  the  Son  to  have  life  »»  himself,'  He  is 
'greater'  than  the  Son,  'gives  the  Spirit'  to  the 
Son  without  measure,  He  'sent  the  Son  into  the 
world'  to  le.vrn  and  fulfil  all  His  will  (5"  10"-" 
14-''').  Yet  the  unity  and  the  .solity  of  the  Eternal 
turns  upon  tliis  very  relation  ;  and  so  identical  is 
the  substance  and  will  of  the  Father  and  Son, 
that  'all  things,'  wivra,  flow  out  of  the  mutual 
relation  (1'"'),  the  monarchy  of  the  Father  com- 
patible with  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son. 

(6)  The  relation  of  Lot/os  to  T/icvs,  as  conceived 
by  the  evangelist,  is  sustained  bj'  the  successive 
words  and  deeds  of  >Iesus  which  had  slowly  broken 
on  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  majestic  words  of 
the  Prologue  which  are  repeated  in  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  Eji.  are  the  necessary  antecedents 
of  the  events,  the  twofold  meaning  and  ambigu- 
ity of  the  term  Lngis,  connoting  the  .ir/f-ronscious- 
ness  and  the  necessarily  connected  utterance  of  the 
Eternal  Theos.  This  Logos  so  interpreted  is  both 
'God 'and  'with  God'  at  once.  He  is  the  or^an 
of  divine  activity  and  the  great  image  of  His 
glory.  Heyschlng,  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  all  the 
eubsequeiit  narrative  to  the  ordinarj'  human  con- 
sciousness of  .lesus,  appears  to  ignore  or  minimize 
the  supra-historic  basis  which  precedes  the  historic 
narrative.  Heforo  the  manifestation  in  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  the  Logos  was  the  divine  agent  of  crea- 
tion. No  element  of  matter,  no  thrill  of  force,  no 
harmony  or  beauty  of  the  cosmos  was  excluded. 
The  life  and  light  of  t!<Ml  Htreanied  forth  from 
Him      The  divine  immanence  in  nature  and  man 


was  His  function.  The  darkness  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Light,  and  did  not  apprehend  it. 
He  came  age  after  age  to  His  own,  to  those  w  ho 
were  prepared  by  conscience,  providence,  and  pro- 
phecy, and  His  own  received  Iliiu  not.  The  Lugo.s, 
even  to  the  present  hour,  is  working  in  events, 
lavs,  and  forces,  designing  and  forecasting  and 
evolvinjj  the  eternal  jjurpo.se ;  j-et  the  world  and 
even  His  own  know  it  not,  nay.  He  is  rejected 
and  despised.  An  element  of  deep  tragedy  has 
entered  into  human  nature  which  has  ever  resisted 
Omni]iotence,  but  never  exhausted  the  resources 
of  divine  love.  Conscience,  even  the  'light  which 
lighteth  every  man,'  was  reinforced  by  prophetic 
voices,  of  which  the  Baptist  was  the  highest  type, 
and  the  conflict  between  the  Spirit  and  the  fle.-li, 
the  light  and  the  darkness,  the  Logos  and  human- 
ity, is  always  in  progress.  The  victory  over  the 
world  and  the  flesh  has  made  still  greater  demand 
upon  an  infinite  compassion,  and  so  we  are  led  on 
to  believe  in  a  higher  and  more  convincing  contact 
of  the  Logos  with  human  nature.  The  indwelling 
of  the  Lotos  with  the  cosmos  falls  immeasurably 
short  of  the  Incarnation,  i.e.  of  an  event  which  is 
described  in  the  assurance  (v.")  that  the  Word 
became  flesli.  The  Logos  did  not  become  '  all 
things,'  but  became  adpk,  to  heal  the  source  of 
human  corruption,  and  consummate  the  plan  of 
God. 

(7)  The  entire  Johannine  conception  turns  on 
what  is  meant  by  these  words.  Is  the  .synthesis 
of  the  divine  and  human  such  as  obliterates  either 
of  the  two  elements  in  the  Christ  :  or  is  it  one 
which,  while  pre.sen-ing  both  in  their  coiii])lete- 
ness,  stretches  the  vinculum  between  them,  so 
that  it  snaps,  and  there  is  left  no  other  than  a 
human  Saviour,  after  all?  Beyschlag  objects  to 
the  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  and  wisely  dl.seounts 
the  Kenotic  theories  of  Gess,  Thomasius,  Godet, 
Pressensd,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that  if  our 
Lord  never  adopted  phraseologj'  intompatibie  with 
'  mere  humanitj','  the  idea  of  a  divine  conscious- 
ness and  the  hypothesis  of  a  true  incarnation  could 
never  have  arisen.  Putting  aside  the  two  extremes 
of  Ncstorian  and  Monoiihysite  interpretation,  and 
shrinking  from  the  Catholic  acceptance  of  what  is 
true  in  both,  Beyschlag  falls  bac-k  upon  the  hare 
human  consciousness  and  historical  surroundings 
of  .lesus.  He  reviews  the  great  sayings  of  our 
Lord  which  atlinn  a  remembrance  of  '  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was'  (17°"),  or  which  assert  a  conscious  existence 
before  Abraham  (8°*),  or  which  indicate  a  realiza- 
tion of  beinic;  '  in  heaven'  while  yet  on  earth  (3'"), 
or  which  refer  to  His  descent  from  heaven  and 
return  thither  (C**"-"),  and  alBrm  conscious  unity 
with  the  Father.  In  doing  this  the  critic  is 
content  with  a  purel}'  Ebionitic  interpretation 
which  leaves  the  mystery  of  the  greatest  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  moral  world  entirely  unsolved. 
He  falls  back  upon  a  method  of  interpreting 
Christ's  own  pre-existence,  corresjionding  with  the 
Rabbin,  method  of  regarding  things  of  high  value, 
such  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  as  'eternally  pre- 
existent  in  God.'  By  the  use  of  metaphor,  or 
feriid  imagination,  or  intense  prophetic  or  mystic 
realization  of  the  divine  indwelling,  ond  full  re- 
conciliation with  God,  even  absorption  into  the 
divine  fulness,  the  expressions  arose  from  which 
he  supposes  the  Christian  faitli  to  have  li.id  its 
origin.  A  similar  interjiretation  of  the  words 
anil  the  consciousness  of^  .lesus  is  advocated  in 
Drummond's  Uibbert  Lecture,  Via  Veritas  Vita, 
where  we  seem  called  upon  to  forgive  our  Lord 
the  use  of  phrases  which,  after  all,  are  only  tlic 
commonplaces  of  the  religious  life. 

The  statement,  A  \iyoi  oa^  lyirrro,  does  not.  in 
John's  nsage,  mean  a  transubstantiation  uf  X^oi 
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into  fipi,  80  that  henceforth  there  U  no  longer 
^47o^  but  only  ffipi,  Beeing  that  the  evangelist 
(2*)  UBes  a  precisely  similar  phrase  to  denote  '  the 
water  wliicu  hatl  oocome  wine.'  As  the  water 
took  up  inco  itself  elements  not  previously  in  it, 
BO  the  eternal  Logos  took  up  human  nature  into 
Himself,  and  this  is  enough  for  humiliation  of  the 
Infinite  Love.  The  metliod  of  the  consciousness 
can  only  occasionally  (if  ever)  be  given  its  fulness, 
but  the  three  axes  of  rovohition  in  succession 
suggest  the  entire  mysterj-.  These  are  '  the  Son 
of  God,'  '  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  'Christ' ;  and 
these  remarkable  terms  are  found  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  much  the  same  sense  as  in  the  Fourth. 

The  first,  SON  OF  GOD,  is  an  honorific  ascription 
when  used  by  the  disciples  or  by  the  Jews, 
and  it  is  nearly  if  not  perfectly  identical  with 
■  Messiah.'  It  is  paralleled  by  the  extraordinary 
prevalence  of  like  terms  among  surrounding  re- 
ligions and  nations.  In  Ej.'j-pt  the  same  king  is 
often  set  forth  on  monuments  as  'the  son'  and 
'  beloved '  of  many  diflVrent  personages  of  the  Pan- 
theon. God-bom  was  the  highest  superlative  to 
denote  glorv  and  authority.  Nathanael  (l""") 
identifies  '  tlie  Son  of  God  with  the  tlieocratic 
king.  Martha  (11-'')  anticipates  the  advent  of  one 
so  near  to  and  beloved  of  God  as  to  have  power 
over  death  and  Hades.  Still,  the  Synoptic  citation 
of  the  adjuration  of  Caiaphas  shows  tliat  he  re- 
garded the  title,  not  only  as  an  honorific  term  for 
Messiah,  but  as  one  which  it  was  blasphemy  to 
assume.  The  claim  to  be  '  Son  of  God  '  in  a  unique 
sense,  a  sense  that  associated  Him  with  God  and 
enthroned  Him  as  supreme  Judge,  was  tlie  specific 
charge  on  which  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the 
Satihedrin.  Not  merely  is  He  the  human  otl- 
spring  of  the  eternal  God,  but,  as  He  spake  of  Him- 
self, pre-eminently  the  Son,  the  highest  expression 
of  the  relation  of  Son  to  Father,  the  archetype 
of  Sonship  in  itself.  Doubtless  He  is  'sent  into 
the  world,'  to  reveal  the  Father  because  He  is  the 
eternal  spectator  and  companion  of  the  Father,  the 
object  or  eternal  love,  the  conscious  exposition  of 
the  Father's  character  and  grace.  The  entire  term 
is  chastened  and  exalted  by  the  ordered  sequence 
of  events.  In  3=»-  ^  4™-  ^  6"  the  expected  '  Prophet ' 
rather  than  the  triumphant  'King'  comes  into 
view,  and  Simon  Peter's  confession  (6"*'-  RV)  shows 
that  he  had  grasped  the  richer  aspect  of  Messiah- 
ship  which  Jesus  now  permits  to  become  His  self- 
revelation.  12'*-"'  **■"  convey  the  most  explicit 
acceptance  of  the  term  by  Him,  and  He  actually 
uses  it  in  the  intercessory  prayer  (17^).  The 
entire  progress  of  the  thought  ciuminating  in  20^' 
shows  that  the  evangelist  blended  into  one  the 
correlated  ideas  of  '  Logos  made  flesh,'  '  the  Son 
of  God,'  and  '  the  Christ.' 

The  other  term  SoN  OF  MAN  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which,  with  only  two  exceptions  (Ac  7", 
Kev  1'*;,  is  never  used  by  any  of  the  disciples, 
but  is  confined  to  His  own  self-designation.  It 
is  being  more  and  more  conceded  oy  criticism 
that  the  expression  is  not  a  euphemism  for  '  jnnn ' 
as  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  or  a  translation  of 
the  Aram.  '  bar-enosh,'  but  a  reflection  of  the 
transcendent  meaning  assijjned  to  it  in  Dn  7. 
The  ideal  man  there  is  litted  into  the  highest 
gloiy,  and  receives  an  eternal  kingdom.  It  is  as 
Son  of  Man  that  Jesus  claims  to  be  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  forgiver  of  sin,  the  judire  of  quick 
and  dead.  In  the  Synoptic  representations  and  in 
this  Gospel  He  calls  himself  Son  of  Man,  because 
of  the  divine  nature  wliich  is  the  substratum  and 
explanation  of  the  human.  In  3"  S-''  and  else- 
where we  find  in  this  title  a  revelation  of  the 
highest  glory  and  the  most  perfect  sympathj',  not 
a  lertium  quid,  neither  God  nor  man,  but  at  once 
both  fioi  and  man.     He  was  known  to  be  Sou  of 


Man,  tlie  highest,  holiest  man,  by  the  experience  ol 
those  who  knew  Him  best.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  title  of  Himself.  The  inference  was,  and 
still  is,  that  He  is  '  Son  of  God,'  i.e.  that  the  divine 
will  and  indwelling  must  be  presupposed  to  justify 
such  a  term. 

(8)  The  relation  oi  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  of 
Theos  and  Logos,  does  not  exhaust  the  Johannine 
conception  of  'the  only  true  God.'  Indeed  the 
OT  wiilrrs  speak  of  t/ie  Spirit  of  God  as  the  agent 
of  the  Eternal  in  creation,  as  the  primal  source  ol 
the  human  Ego,  and  as  discriminating  I  lie  living 
soul  of  man  from  that  of  the  animal.  With  them 
Spirit  is  the  cause  of  all  beauty  or  genius,  of  all  pro- 
phitic  gift,  and  all  sanctifying  grace.  The  Spirit 
of  God  is  by  the  Synoptists  set  forth  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  numanity  and  formation  of  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  divine  personal  Spirit 
perfects  the  human  character  and  coiiii)letes  the 
ollicial  equipment  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  So  completely  is  He  domi- 
nated by  the  Sjurit,  that  He  claims  to  communicate 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  others  (Mt  3",  cf .  Lk  1 1'»),  while 
the  Pauline  teaching  identifies  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  Father  (Ho  8»-")-  I'I'e  NT  yearns 
after  the  unity  of  the  self-conscious  Father  and  the 
self-conscious  Son — the  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
as  self-conscious  in  the  Christ,  together  with 
the  conscience  of  human  nature,  the  unity  of  all 
believers  in  one  body  by  the  One  all  co-ordinating 
Head.  These  unities  find  their  best  explanation 
in  tlie  Lord's  own  teaoliing  concerning  the  Spirit. 
In  the  Synop.  (Mt  12-''-'"  and  parallel  passages) 
the  dispensation  of  the  Son  of  JIan  is  contrasted 
with  tlie  dispensation  of  the  Spirit ;  and  in 
the  Fourth  (Jospel  Christ  claims  to  give  the 
Sjiirit  to  the  Church,  that  the  u-orld  niaj-  be  con- 
vinced 'of  sin,  rij,'hteousness,  and  judgment.'  The 
Lord  so  states  tlie  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
His  own  consciousness,  that  He  identifies  the 
coming  of  the  Comforter  with  His  own  return. 
The  indwelling  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  in 
human  souls  is  ell'ectuated  by  nothing  less  than 
the  Spirit,  i.e.  by  the  activitj'  and  personality  of 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  His  advent  was 
an  inenniiiig  to  souls  both  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son,  for  the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other. 
I'eysehlag,  Reuss,  and  others  seem  anxious  lest 
they  find  anything  like  Trinitarian  doctrine  in  these 
numberless  references  to  the  Ego  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Christ.  The  Uni- 
tarian development  of  the  4th  to  the  6tli  cent,  is  not 
homogeneous,  because  encumbered  by  the  attempt 
to  reiiudiate  the  philosophical  explanations  of  the 
so-called  heretics.  The  Gospels,  and  particularly 
the  Fourth,  like  the  greatest  symbols  of  the 
faith,  are  content  to  say  (a)  that  Jesus  was  Son  of 
Man  ;  to  show  that  He  was  Man  in  body,  soul, 
spirit,  will — Man,  i.e.  in  all  respects,  in  birth, 
frailty,  limitations,  suflerings,  and  death  ;  (b)  that 
the  mind  of  Jesus  sounded  also  the  depth  of  the 
divine  consciousness,  so  that  in  His  full  personality 
He  had  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  and  was 
able  to  reveal  Him  (1'*);  (c)  that  in  the  completing 
and  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  tlie  Christ,  the  God-man  shared 
finally  in  the  very  glory  of  the  Eternal. 

li.  The  Johannine  Teaching  concerning  the 
Cosmos. — (a)  The  evangelist,  following  his  Rtaster, 
discriminates  the  -woxXa  oi  things  irova  that  of  men. 
Everywhere  the  cosmos  is  created,  not  self-origin- 
ated. It  is  the  platform  of  the  entire  representa- 
tion, and  consists  both  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  is 
not  evil  in  its  origin  or  essence,  though  it  is  the 
theatre  of  both  moral  perversity  and  divine  redemp- 
tion. (6)  The  Gospel  and  Epp.use/ciff/iO!  for  humanity 
considered  apart  from  grace,  just  as  they  use  aip^ 
for  human   nature  apart  from  the  spiritual  life. 
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This  may  include  humanity  in  its  pride,  power, 
civilization,  and  refinement.  To  this  is  not  given 
the  faculty  of  knowing  the  Eternal  Father  ('  The 
world  hath  not  known  thee  '),  or  of  discerning  the 
pre-incarnate  Logos,  or  even  of  seeing  the  I'ather  in 
the  Son  of  His  love.  The  world  of  men  strangely 
hates  the  higliest  light  and  shrinks  from  it  (3'"), 
neither  comes  to  it.  The  Father  loves  the  world 
in  its  need  (3") ;  Jesus  eomes  into  it  to  '  save,'  to 
•  draw  it,'  and  to  be  a  way  for  it  unto  the  Father. 
There  is  vivid  contrast  between  those  who  see  the 
light,  who  live  the  heavenly  life,  who  are  '  con- 
vinced of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment,'  who 
overcome  the  darkness  and  the  tlesli,  who  follow 
tlie  Good  Shepherd,  who  feed  on  the  bread  of  God, 
with  whom  tiie  Father  and  Son  take  up  their 
abode,  who  are  '  of  the  truth '  and  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  do  not  come,  are  not  drawn,  nor  convinced, 
who  are  in  danger  of  perishing,  are  '  sons  of 
perdition,'  are  veritably  'lost.'  The  ultimate  cause 
of  the  contrast  cannot  be  explained  away,  nor 
can  any  good  or  bad  name  which  is  assigned  to  it 
modify  the  issue.  The  intense  severity  of  onr 
Lord's  judgment  (7.  8)  is  not  due  to  a  Gnostic 
twist  given  by  this  evangelist  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  nut  to  the  historic  accuracy  with  which  the 
tendencies  and  liostility  of  the  classes  in  Jems, 
were  known  and  set  forth.  Yet  the  human  will, 
and  no  ine.xorable  fate,  is  (throughout  the  Johan- 
nine  theology)  the  critical  element  in  the  question 
of  light  or  darknes.s.  The  activity  of  the  will  is 
not  the  absolute  solution  of  the  puzzle,  but  it  is 
the  proximate  occasion  of  all  moral  issues.  The 
duaUsm  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  more  explicit 
than  the  dualism  of  other  parts  of  NT,  such  as 
St.  Paul  or  the  Synoptists.  (r)  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Synoptists  also,  recognize  a  moral 
centre  of  the  evil  in  humanity.  Though  St.  Jolin 
makes  no  reference  to  demoniacs,  he  refers  to  '  the 
Prince  of  this  world  '  as  tlie  source  and  occasion  of 
the  trials  of  the  Lord,  between  whom  and  Christ 
there  is  irreconcilable  antagonism.  The  designs 
of  the  enemies  of  Je.sus  are  alfiliated  to  tlie 
father  of  lies  and  manalRviiig,  and  the  phra.se 
la  akin  to  the  use  by  our  Lord  and  the  Baptist 
of  the  terrible  term  'ye  brood  of  vipers.'  Tlioma 
{lib.  cit.  '202-205)  regards  the  circumscription  of 
the  operations  of  the  Evil  One  to  the  mind  of 
humanity  a-s  strong!}'  ditlerentiating  the  Fourth 
Gospel  from  the  rest  of  NT.  True,  there  is  no 
reference  to  '  pos.session  '  in  St.  John  ;  but  neither 
is  there  to  leprosj-,  or  fever,  or  other  forms  of 
disease  on  whicli,  as  we  hear  (2^  3'  4"  5" 20*"),  Jesus 
wrought  marvellous  8ij,'ns.  The  statement  that 
St.  .lohn  ignores  the  \nsiljlo  works  of  the  devil  is 
excejwive  (see  I  Jn  3'  and  Jn  12").  Thoma  does  not 
agree  with  Hilgenfeld  in  finding  the  Valentininn 
Demiurge  in  St.  .lohn's  doctrine  of  the  dpxw-  It 
is  refuted  by  the  teaching  of  thetJospel  and  Epistle 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  devil  and  the  consecration 
of  the  world. 

C.  The  ,/iihnnnine  Soteriolngi/.—\n  grasping  the 
Johan.  ideal  of  salvation,  Heysdilng  finds  the  same 
thought*  as  in  the  Sj-nop.  teaching  concerning  'the 
kingdom,'  which  pliriLse,  when  he  finds  it  in  ch.  3,  he 
regards  as  the  simple  equivalent  of  '  the  life  '  and 
'  the  eternal  life  '  given  bv  the  great  Teacher  and 
Revealerof  the  Father.  The  kingdom  and  the  life 
are  closely  allied  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
found  in  l>otli  sources  ;  but  they  must  be  discrimin- 
ated. The  kingilom  of  (!<k1  is  the  region  within 
men  and  coinniunities  and  the  world  iu  which  the 
will  of  Go<l  operiites  thrnngh  the  free  powers  of 
the  individual.  The  metlio<ls  of  discovering  it,  of 
enti'ring  it,  of  finding  in  it  hidden  |K)tencies  and 
of  bringing  forth  its  countles-s  signs,  whether 
acts  or   fr'iit8,   are   always   in   evi<lence.      It   is 


originated  as  life  is  in  new  forms,  by  seed  chLrged 
with  its  future.  It  has  iuternaJ  intensive  for;e 
and  extensive  evolutionary  energj-,  embracing 
every   form   of    divine    indwelling    and    spiritutJ 

frowth.  In  St.  Jolin's  Gospel,  Salvation  is  Life, 
ight  in  its  es.se  r.o?,  and  Truth  and  Love  in 
method,  instrument,  or  form.  But  the  verj-  idea  of 
salvation,  which  was  appreciated,  to  begin  with,  by 
John  the  Baptist  (1^)  and  by  the  Samaritans  (Jn 
4",  1  Jn  4"),  implies  from  OT  times  the  CTeat  need 
of  man  and  the  greatest  work  of  God.  It  denotes 
the  rectification  or  reiustitution  of  all  the  relations 
which  had  been  shattered  by  sin, — all  that  Ls  else- 
where covered  by  such  Pauline  {)hrascs  as  pardon, 
justification,  sanctification,  adoption, — all  such 
divine  experiences  as  faith,  hope,  love,  life  eternal, — 
in  fine,  all  the  work  wrought/or  us  by  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.^all  the  internal  transformation 
which  is  etl'ected  in  us,  in  the  fabric  of  our  being,  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son.  Christ  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  makes  provision  for  abolishing 
the  shame  and  curse,  and  indicates  the  hojielessness 
involved  in  dyin"  in  sins.  Tlie  most  damning  sin 
is  a  steady  retusal  to  admit  His  own  claim.  F'aith 
in  Him  is  the  condition  of  deliverance,  not  merely 
by  its  remoter  ethical  importance  or  its  stimulus 
to  obedience,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case ; 
moral  surrender  to  the  highest  revelatiou  of  God  is 
salvation  and  eternal  life. 

Christ  is  that  in  human  nature,  and  does  that  in 
it  and  through  it  which  can  stanch  the  wound 
and  arrest  the  spell  of  sin.  He  had  always 
been  coming  into  the  world — a  fact  testified  by 
the  prophets  {V"-).  The  great  Lawgiver  spoke 
of  Ilim  (.')■"');  Abraham  desired  a  fuller  revela- 
tion (8^^) ;  all  the  Scriptures  testified  to  Him 
(5'").  Nevertheless,  the.se  operations  of  the  Logos, 
so  long  as  con<lucted  along  these  lines,  were  in- 
sufficient to  secure  conviction  until  He  came  into 
closer  contact  with  humanity,  was  more  obviously 
manifest  in  human  tlesh,  and  came  into  actual 
living  personal  union  with  the  disturbed  and  im- 
perilled roots  of  our  mind,  heart,  and  will.  He 
thus  provides  a  tanij^ble  object  of  faith.  He 
renews  the  eye  of  faitii,  and  .supplies  the  motive  of 
search.  He  is  the  shield  from  condemnation,  the 
deliverance  from  ^^Tath,  the  emanciiiation  from 
boudaj;;e.  He  can  '  save '  from  the  malicious  de- 
struction of  alien  powers  (10'"),  from  the  deadly 
pangs  of  unsatisfied  hunger  (6*");  and  He  can  give 
the  food  of  which  if  a  man  eats  he  shall  never  die. 
Lhider  the  three  often  quoted  metaphors,  salva- 
tion covered  all  the  need  of  man  and  all  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  Infinite— Like,  Lioiit,  and  Love. 

There  is  no  salvation  if  we  do  not  consciously 
possess  another  LIFE  than  this  ever -vanish- 
ing, always -threatened  earthly  existence.  The 
heavenly  life  is  not  menaced  by  the  million  perils 
of  earth  and  the  organized  hate  of  hell,  by  the 
cruel  temptations  of  time  and  sense,  and  will  bo 
finally  emanciiiated  from  the  fear  which  hath 
torment.  Life  in  its  per|>etuity  is  independent  of 
the  conditions  of  death,  it  is  vrritiihU  (answering, 
i.e.,  to  its  ideal  and  archetype),  it  is  eternal.  The 
purport  of  the  Fourth  (Jospel  was  to  give  concrete 
proof  that  Jesus  ha*  the  power  to  establish  the 
indispensable  conditions  and  execute  the  initial 
stages  of  this  everla.sting  life.  Jesus  began  by 
declaring  that  He  would  build  up  the  temple  of 
His  iKxly  after  men  lunl  destroyed  it  (ch.  2),  and 
that  those  who  l>elieved  In  Him  should  receive  this 
life  at  His  hands  (3"-  "•").  Heselected  the  l>aUied 
man  as  an  imiige  of  the  metluxl  ami  need  of  the 
conferring  of  life,  and  He  exercised  the  function 
along  the  lines  of  the  divine  Father's  life-giving 
work  (r)-'").  He  sustained  human  life  by  creative 
forces  ngninst  various  perils  of  hunger  and  storm, 
with  ex|ireiia   parabolic  instruction  aa  to  the  de- 
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liveiaricea  of  the  inner  life  from  greater  peril,  and 
tlml  by  Ui3  own  imperial  niaiulate.  The  whole  of 
ch.  C  is  one  continuous  illustration  of  how  the  In- 
carnate One  could  give  eternal  life,  how  those  who 
would  feed  on  Uim  (on  His  flesh  and  blood)  should 
die  no  more  for  ever.  The  whole  lesson  of  His 
unique  relation  to  life,  and  His  power  over  death, 
is  once  more  given  in  ch.  11,  where  no  barriers 
block  the  access  of  His  eternal  power  and  (Joilliead 
as  the  Son  of  the  Father's  love,  and  as  working  out 
the  will  of  the  Eternal.  He  unriddles  death  and 
takes  away  its  sting.  In  the  night  of  the  passion 
He  says,  '  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live ' ;  and  the 
evangelist  tells  us  that  all  that  has  been  written 
by  huiiself  was  to  make  evident  to  us,  that  by 
believing  we  might  have  life  through  His  name 
(20='). 

A  second  analogue  and  interpretation  of  vumjpta 
pervading  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  LIGHT.  It  is 
the  antithesis  of  darkness,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual. Darkness  is  dependent  on  two  con- 
ditions, absence  of  illumination  and  deficiency  or 
destitution  of  the  power  of  vision,  and  in  both 
respects  He  fuUils  the  functions  of  light.  He  is 
'the  li^'ht  of  the  world'  (8",  and  cf.  9°),  the  forth- 
atreaniing  of  the  Divine  Glory  ( 12*'-  *•),  the  image 
of  His  substance,  'the  truth'  (aXrideio.)  concerning 
God,  the  full  expression  of  the  archetypal  man, 
the  embodiment  of  the  normal  relations  between 
God  and  man  ('for  I  do  always  those  things  that 
please  him  ' ;  '  my  meat  is  to  do,'  etc.  4**) ;  '  I  knew 
that  thou  liearest  me  always'  (11''^).  Thus  salva- 
tion and  eternal  life  is  a  knowledge  of  this 
truth  (17'),  an  acceptance  of  the  light.  Moral  con- 
tamination occasions  mental  and  spiritual  blindness 
— a  doctrine  inverting  the  Platonic  dictum,  which 
charges  all  moral  contamination  on  mental  inca- 
pacity. Inthesoteriolo^y  of  St.  John  the  subjective 
c/)ndition  is  so  hopelessly  imperfect,  and  the  need 
of  visual  faculty  has  become  so  imperative,  that 
Christ  is  represented  as  restoring  a  man  'blind  from 
birth'  to  the  exercise  of  sight,  and  as  commenting 
on  the  analogy  between  this  imperial  act  and  what 
He  would  do  for  humanity  (9''"*').  The  glory  into 
which  the  light  of  the  full  revelation  of  God  has 
ushered  His  own  human  nature  is  the  very  same 
light  and  glory  which  He  supplicates  for  aU  His 
own,  and  into  which  He  will  bring  them. 

But  in  close  association  with  Life  and  Light 
appears  the  highest  conception  of  the  nature  of 
God  which  has  ever  dawned  on  human  intelli- 
gence, n  God  is  love,  the  central  essence  is 
absolute  self-surrender  to  the  well-being  of  others. 
That  'God  is  Love,'  and  Love  is  of  God,  are  the 
final  outcome  of  the  irradiation  of  St.  John's  mind 
with  '  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  (the 
essential  beauty)  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.' 

The  Prologue  commences  the  sublime  details 
by  declaring  that  the  incarnate  and  only-be- 
gotten was  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  had 
been  '  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  and  declared 
that  which  no  other  had  seen.  He  said,  '  the 
Father  loveth  me,  because  I  am  laying  down  my 
life — not  as  if  that  were  to  be  the  final  end,  as 
so  many  seem  resolved  to  have  it,  but  —  that 
I  maj-  take  it  again'  (10").  The  revelation  of  the 
principle  of  sacrificial  love  in  the  eternal  heart 
of  God,  as  the  motive  of  the  heavenly  giving, 
sendin",  and  equipping  of  the  Son,  receives  its 
triumpliant  expression  in  the  human  life,  which 
adequately  revealed  the  eternal.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Gospel  is  interfused  with  this  thought.  In 
the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  the  keynote 
was  the  eternal  self-sacrificing  love  of  God,  of 
which  He  had  become  the  expression  (V"-).  To 
the  Samaritans  He  made  it  clear  that  He  was 
leeking  the    salvation    of    men,    '  of    the  world ' 


(431  43)^  Ijj,  ti,g  sacrifice  of  Himself.  The  discoune* 
of  ch.  C  indicate  the  fountain  of  self-abnegating 
love,  by  which  He  was  giving  life  to  the  world. 
The  excited  scenes  of  chs.  7  and  8  combine 
sternest  condemnation  of  sin  with  love  to  sinners 
Chs.  9.  10.  11  are  the  apotheosis  of  love  and  sacri- 
fice. Ch.  12  is  the  record  of  the  response  of  love 
to  Himself,  the  fragrance  of  which  has  filled  '  the 
whole  world.'  The  evangelist  himself  sliows  in 
13'*-  how  he  had  personally  felt  the  pulsation 
of  divine  love  in  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  how 
the  Lord  loveil  His  own  unto  the  uttermost. 
Every  jiaragraph  of  the  '  Discourse  '  and  '  Prayer ' 
is  a  fresh  variation  of  the  great  revelation ;  and 
the  scenes  of  the  arrest,  the  magnanimous  self- 
surrender,  intensify  the  teaching.  The  record  of 
His  relations  with  His  mother,  with  the  other 
Marys,  with  the  beloved  disciple,  with  Thomas 
and  Simon,  give  a  perfectly  unique  revelation  of 
the  fundamental  essence  of  Deity,  and  the  forecast 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  high-priestly  prayer,  '  tliat 
the  love  wherewith  thou  lovest  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them.' 

We  have  further  to  state  the  significance  assigned 
in  the  J  ohannine  writings  to  the  death  of  the  great 
Sacrifice. 

In  the  first  Epistle  the  author  regards  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of  the 
world,  and  as  that  which  cleanses  from  all  sin, 
and  that  God  'laid  down  his  life  for  us.'  In 
the  Apoc.  in  various  ways  and  many  degrees  of 
intensity  the  saved  are  the  purchase  of  the  blood 
of  a  high-priestly  sacrifice,  are  souls  redeemed  by 
'  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  which  was  slain  '  ;  while  a 
right  to  the  final  privileges  of  the  saved,  acce.ss 
to  the  Tree  of  Life,  is  secured  by  washing  the 
robes  (RV). 

St.  Paul  had  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the 
expiation  of  sin,  the  redemption,  the  propitiation 
for  sin,  tlie  ransom,  and  the  rigliteousness  of  men 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  CTirist. 

The  bjTioptists,  by  the  record  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  refer  to  the  lips  of 
Jesus  Himself  the  sublime  declaration  that  His 
blood  was  being  'shed  for  the  remission  of  sin.' 
Mark  refers  to  our  Lord  the  weighty  saying,  that 
He  had  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many 
[olvtI  t?o\\C)v). 

The  Avay  in  which  St.  John  handles  thii 
momentous  teaching  differs  from  these  familiar  re- 
presentations, but  is  not  incompatible  with  them. 
Reuss  (Thiol.  Ckrit.),  Beyschlag,  and  others  em- 
phasize the  contrast,  and  try  to  exclude  from 
the  Fourth  Gospel  all  reference  to  or  implication 
of  the  expiatory  worth  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
We  admit,  of  course,  that  the  glorious  dignity 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  has  ci  vered  even  the 
humiliation  of  His  death  with  a  mantle  of  lustre. 
The  'lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man'  (12'-),  and 
the  bursting  of  abundant  fruit  from  the  dying 
of  the  com  of  wheat,  give  a  character  to  the 
awful  tragedy  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  Synoptists.  Weiss,  against  the  whole  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  rightly  emphasizes  those  elemenl,a 
where  the  same  truth  appears  in  altered  form, 
e.g.  where  John  the  Baptist  (1-')  indicates  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  His  essential  character  and  function 
as  fulfillini;  the  oracle  of  Is  53.  The  chief  signifi- 
cance of  tnis  is,  that  the  whole  passage  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  NT  writers  and  s]>eakers 
as  descriptive  of  the  very  heart  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  By  the  use  thus  made  of  it  by  Peter, 
Philip,  John,  Matthew,  Clemens  Komanus,  it 
becomes  a  chapter  of  NT  doctrine,  and  the  quota- 
tions of  portions  practically  cover  the  whole  oracle. 
Now  with  these  citations  John  the  Baptist's 
words,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,'  must  be  placed. 
Continual  anticipations  of  Calvary  and  the  Cross 
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»ccur.  In  the  record  of  the  first  cleansing  of 
the  temple,  in  the  prolon^jation  of  'the  hour,' 
and  in  the  arrest  of  murderous  hands  in  act 
to  strike,  the  whole  of  the  Saviour's  holy  life 
becomes  a  continuous  sacrifice.  The  double 
•  eference  by  the  evangelist  to  the  prophecy  of 
Caiaphas  is  specially  charged  with  the  same  idea 
(II-""'-  18"). 

In  the  discourse  at  Capernaum  (G"),  the  eating 
His  llesh  and  drinking  II is  blood,  in  other  words 
the  moral  surrender  to  His  violent  death,  is  life. 
The  moral  assimilation  of  the  stupendous  fact  of 
the  divine-human  person  of  the  Lord,  eating  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  acceiitance  of  the  sacrilice  of  that 
nivsterious  life  of  His  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
'  drinking  his  blood,'  utterly  transcends  a  purely 
and  simi)ly  human  consciousness.  Dej'schlag  here 
wonders  at  Weiss,  but  does  not  reply  to  him  or  to 
thousands  who  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
before  him.  A  full  interpretation  which  does  not 
emasculate  the  reference  by  our  Lord  Himself  to 
the  'brazen  serpent'  (3"),  leaves  the  sacrificial 
meaning  of  the  conquest  of  sin  and  death  by  the 
Son  of  Man  still  glittering  with  meaning,  and 
calling  with  undiminished  force  for  faith,  love,  and 
obedience. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  ch.  10, 
where  our  Lord,  by  sacrificing  Himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  the  Hock,  does  not  relinquish 


His  saving  work.  Indeed  He  renews,  by  resuming 
His  life.  His  power  to  deliver  men  as  a  shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  and  then  His  arms  become  idcntilied 


with  the  everlasting  arras,  and  His  hands  with  the 
almighty  hands  of  the  Father.  If  the  Jews  had 
taken  the  Tiibingen  view,  surely  they  would  not 
have  lifted  stones  to  stone  their  Saviour-shepherd 
for  His  presumption  and  blasphemj-. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  final  discourse  (14.  15.  16) 
U  that  Christ's  very  method  of  departure  from  this 
world,  amid  the  exultation  of  the  world  and  the 
lamentation  of  His  disciples,  unveils  the  nature  of 
His  heavenly  work,  and  the  fact  that  His  way  of 
returning  to  the  Father  (viz.  death  and  resurrec- 
tion) is  the  ground  on  which  He  calls  Himself  their 
'  way,'  and  says  that  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  Him.  The  entire  method  by  which, 
in  this  Gospel,  he  conveyed  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection to  different  classes  of  mankind  is  charged 
with  the  highest  order  of  revelation,  for  He  bare 
in  His  risen  form  the  signs  of  His  fearful  agony 
and  shame,  and  yet  wielded  all  authority  in  heaven 
and  earth. 

(a)  The  method  of  appropriating  the  great  sal- 
vation. Faith  is  as  e.xjilicitly  pressed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  as  by  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul. 
Believing  in  His  name  is  the  condition  of  beioiiiini; 
'  sons  of  God.'  In  great  variety  of  connexion,  faith 
is  made  the  foundation  and  condition  of  eternal 
life  (:!'»■",  cf.  "  and  5-*).  Coming  to  Him  is  the 
physical  analogue  of  mental  and  moral  surrender 
to  Him  (6").  This  is  the  part  of  man  in  the 
synthesis,  the  condition  which  God  demands.  He 
whom  God  hath  sent  is  indeed  the  power  by  which 
the  Father  draws  men  to  Himself  (0",  cf.  12*-'  14'). 
Belief  in  His  name  was  it.-^elf  conilitioned  bv  moral 
willingness  to  do  the  Fiitlier'a  will,  and  was  it-self 
the  iriilispen.sable  antecedent  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit  (T^**). 

(Ij)  The  following  of  .lesus.  All  progress  in  the 
divine  life  is  a  prolongation  of  the  act  of  faith. 
The  abiding  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  and  of  the 
soul  in  Christ  (the  chief  theme  of  ch.  15),  are 
essential  to  any  conception  of  the  eflicacy  of 
faith,  and  ein(iliiusize  the  mutual  relations  ol  the 
human  and  divine  will,  the  growth  and  continu- 
ance both  of  grace  and  faith.  '  Following  .lesus' 
and  'abiding  in  him'  are  frequently  iilentilied 
with  such  organic  union  as  to  ensure  final  [Mirtici- 


:  pation  with  Him  in  eternal  life  and  glory.  He 
who  sows  and  they  who  reap  rejoice  together 
(4");  'He  that  ealeth  me  shall  live  by  me  (G") ; 
'  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  shall  send 
receiveth  me';  'He  that  receiveth  me  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me ' ;  '  1  am  in  my  Father,  and  j'e 
in  me,  and  I  in  you';  'My  Father  will  love  you, 
and  we  will  come  and  make  our  abode  with  you.' 
Union  will  be  life-giving ;  and  thou>;h  separation 
between  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  is  an  obvious 
matter  of  fact,  yet  in  the  power  of  the  spiritual 
presence  after  His  ascension  His  disciple  may  be 
enabled  to  '  touch  him  '  (20").  The  '  peace,'  the 
'joy,'  the  'love,'  the  'glory'  will  pass  from  the 
central  heart  of  Jesus  to  'whosoever  wills'  or 
'  comes  '  (14-''  15"  16-"-  IT--'-  -«). 

D.  The  Johnnnine  Esrhatolorjy. — The  teaching 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  dillers  from  the  rest  of  NT 
in  its  bearing  on  the  future  life  and  eternal  judg- 
ment. 

If,  however,  the  truths  in  the  parables  are 
stripped  of  their  imaginative  clothing,  and  the 
great  arguments  and  implications  of  St.  Paul 
deprived  of  their  metaphor,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
ajiocalyptic  visions  laid  bare,  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  find  nothing  more  than,  nay,  not  so  much 
as,  -we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  latter 
has  no  festival  rejoicing,  no  exclusion  of  the 
guest  who  does  not  wear  the  wedding  garment, 
no  scene  of  final  judgment  and  everlasting  life 
and  punishment ;  yet  there  is  jtulnment  ever 
ripening  in  tlie  '  loving  of  darkness,  and  there 
is  freedom  from  condemnation  and  even  from 
death  in  any  form ;  and  these  are  shown  to 
be  essentially  equivalent  to  the  moral  rupture 
with  God  on  the  one  side,  or  to  ethical  harmony 
with  the  highest  concept  of  God  as  'Light' 
and  'Love'  on  the  other.  The  future,  like  the 
past,  is  lost  in  an  eternal  now.  In  5^-  •*  the 
resurrection,  the  final  consummation,  are  doubtless 
involved,  but  in  15'  the  process  w-hich  burns  up 
the  fruitless  prunings  w-ould  seem  to  be  eternal. 
The  blinding  of  the  foolish  heart,  the  abiding  of  the 
divine  w-rath  upon  the  disobedient,  the  judgment 
that  is  always  being  enacted  and  evolved,  the 
terror  of  d>  in<^  in  sins,  the  judgment  that  is 
inevitable  and  just  (8"),  and  the  crisis,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  world  and  its  prince,  all  bring 
the  reader  into  more  vivid  realization  of  the 
objective  fact  of  judgment  than  do  the  parables 
of  the  Rich  Man,  the  Marriage,  the  Talents, 
or  the  final  unveiling  of  the  great  white  throne. 
The  momentous  events  of  Heb.  history  had 
thrown  a  lurid  light  on  the  prophetic  meta- 
phors of  the  popular  discourse  ;  but  as  the 
apostle  ponders  and  reports  the  principle  of  the 
eternal  judgment  upon  men  and  nations  and  on 
the  entire  world,  we  get  closer  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Jesus  than  by  any  other  medium  of  com- 
munication. 

In  1  Jn  2J'-"  and  4"  the  writer  anticipates  the 
con.summation  and  the  parousia,  of  which  the 
whole  NT  speaks.  It  is  tlie  perversity  of  criticism 
which  endeavours  to  separate  the  two  documents 
on  this  very  ground,  or  which  cannot  disceni  the 
harmony  between  them.  The  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  (ch.  :t),  the  multitudes  who  are  '  of  the 
truth '  and  '  hear  his  voice,'  who  come  to  the 
light  and  yield  to  His  control,  the  underlying 
theocracy,  or  Cliristocracy,  identify  the  teadiing 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  that  of  the  Synoptists. 
'These  things  arc  written  that  ye  may  lielieve 
that  Jesus  is  the  ClIRLST,  the  Sim  vfGml.  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name.* 
In  these  words  the  beloved  disciple  sums  up  the 
teaching  of  all  the  (iospels. 

I.X.  LlTlHATCRB.— Tile  litcntura  of  UiU  <u))Ject  ii  In  |>u1 
ooouioed  tn  the  fort-troiti|(  lUt  of  works  iMued  during  the  Ust 
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?h"nM^Am  I-  ^<>™%<'  "«««  "hich  no«-  follow  einbrnce  the 
thTOlosryotthi-  I-W.  am  Apoc.  as  well  as  the  Gospel.  Bcysdii  « 
whose  woik  on  M'  Tlu-ul.  i»  the  last  on  our  previoui  list  h^ 
Ukeu  each  seiiurattly,  though  he  has  given  the  theologV  Si 
the  Lospcl  ani  the  Lpistles  with  son>e  deliberate  esuS  0} 
the  r  agreement  as  well  as  their  allegeil  .liverj-cnces. 

The  lollowing  works  are  oucupieU  with  the  entire  subtect  •_ 
Neandcr,   Uut.  0/  I'lanlimj.  etc.,  0/ CA rii"c/.«rf A    k{^   iT 

his  Ihtoi.  Johan.  Baur,  in  his  Bib.  Theot.,  emphasized  the 
details  m  which  the  author  ot  the  Gospel '  roTaC-e  he 
lU-l  r:i,c  and  Pauline  Christianity.  Schmidt  ond  van  Oostirwe 
U.  heir  works  01,  U,l,.  Theol.  0/  At.  have  separate,!  the  ?..S,g 
of  Uinst  in  Synop.  from  that  of  the  Prologue  and  the  Mi^itlcs  of 


exhaustive  trea.n,ent.;'we„dl!-"Ji-„'7nA„/'i,1-2M^7!?«J' 
1890  .8  largely  occui.ied  «ith  the  peculiarities  and  (notwilh 
t^^f",^''""-'"'"f' ,'^«  '"»'«ri<-^l  value  of  the  mMeral  which 

^^^^L  ,  ','■  ?>»"""»"<">  o'the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  gathered 
out  manv  „f°''l''''"^"'",'^"°"'-  U<^y'";''lH-critici.e»th  ough- 
out    many    of    the    conclusions   of    Wendt.    and    everywhere 

S.™„"'fL"''  ""ir-'",'  °'  r^""'"'^  ^  tnuli'tional  vfew?if  the 
^I^L  ^1,.\  i'i"';r'  "■?"'.°'  '-■'"■'"'•  »<-«Pted  by  Weiss  and 
n^  k™       ,-^  ""  "1'5'  '""'•"■nent^lly  differ  from  Hilgenfeld 

Jr^n'f  r„J?„T  JIarcus  Dods,  m  the  Hxponfor'a  Bible,  on  St 

Johns  Gospel  covere  much  of  the  ground  in  practical  and  force 
ful  manner  and  the  MnnorabUia  of  Jam,  by  Vevton  wi  h  much 
Ttvocity  and  mystic  extravagance,  yet  brings  out  tkrheart  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  same  may  be  slid  of  Sears  Xart 
<4Chnst,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  comm.  «.,».  WeVtL-ott  in 
Sfok.  Comm.)on  the  Gospel, of  which  no  list  is  here  atte^uptei 
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Intro(iuction. 

1.  Order  of  Thought. 

2.  Character. 
8.  Ideas. 
i.  Form  and  StnictuM, 

6.  Independence. 
J.  Purpose  and  Occasion. 

7.  Authorship. 

8.  Place  and  Date. 

0.  Deatination, 
Literature, 

A>005D  EfLSTLB. 

1.  Contents. 

2.  Authorship. 
8.  Time,  Place,  and  Destination. 

Literature. 

THIED  EriSTLE. 

1.  Contents. 

2.  Time,  Place,  and  Destination. 
8.  Occasion. 

4.  AffiniLies  and  Authorship. 
6.  Peculiar  Interest. 

Literature. 

Of  the  twenty-one   Epp.  now  included   in  the 

flS  •  '''"^?'  "'"=''  f°™>  «•  «'^"'^«  by  theiu- 
Be  ves,  are  associated  with  the  name  of  St.  Jolin 
Historical  testimony  shows  then,  to  have  been 
in  existence  in  certain  parts  of  the  Cluirch    and 

at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  the  case  of  the  lon-est 
L   tlTr.^^   tie  middle  of   tlie  2nd   cent.,   and, 

the  r.al.nf'"T'^^'^°'5'^V  ?''^^'^  conne.xion  with 
anthni?  .°^  John,  and  their  «ide  recofe-nition  as 
authontative  writings,   are  also   thin-.?  of    very 

far  bTckl'V  v^'""^  "^'?  *''«  '='^^«  of^the  firslas 
o^fht^ff  ^  ^^P','"'"  ""''  I'-en^is,  and.  in  theca.se 
and  Ori  "'  P"'-"?'  ^  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and    Origen,   certainly    to    Dionysius,   the    puinl 

?Lv  hf^i  ^'^"'^  ">«  '='''^«  °f  "'6  4th  cent 
IvZ  r       ^^''"T-  '°  generally  accepted  that  they 

o^^n  century,  their  claims  have  been  disnuted 
their  connexion  with  the  name  of  Jolin  Tein,'- 
denied  or  another  John  than  the  son  of  Zebede? 
being  thought  to  be  the  writer.     But  Tt  has  been 

th^y^'arTa  1",^.''"^'  "^"'i'-  '''^  «'''-*  «'"-  '"at 
cney  are  ail   three  apostolic  writings   and  nart  of 

T  rr?  r'  "*!  '"'"'"^  '''•^<^'I''«  to'-the  Chu'i'h. 
very  IrhT dr.^i  V  "  ^"""P  °f.  ^P^'  ^^hi'^b  from  a 
very  earij  date  have  occupied  a  position  of  their 


own  in  the  NT  Canon,  and  have  been  known  by  a 
distinct  title.  This  group,  which  in  most  ancient 
Mbb  ol  the  A  i  (with  occasional  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  N)  is  placed  between  Acts  and  the 
1  auhne  Kjip.,  did  not  appear  as  a  separate  collec- 
tion at  one  and  the  same  iieriod  all  over  the 
Uiurch,  nor  did  it  include  all  these  three  Epp 
from  the  beginning.  It  had  neither  the  sanie 
name  nor  the  same  compass  at  all  times  or  iu 
ail  tlie  diiierent  sections  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion. 

In  tiie  Eastern  Church  the  Epp.  embraced  in  it 
received  the  title  of  Catholic  or  GmcnU  (*atfo\.«ai) 
In  the  Western  Church,  in  which  the  collection 
was  of  later  formation,  tliey  were  known,  at  least 
from  tlie  0th  cent.,  as  Canonical  (Canoniae)  In 
one  imiiortant  section  of  the  Church,  the  Syrian 
the  group  consisted  only  of  three  Epp.,  and  among 
these  only  the  longest  of  the  Johannine  letters 
found  a  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  Church,  and 
in  tiie  Eastern  division  at  least  by  the  beginning 
of  tlie  4th  cent.,  it  embraced  seven  Epistles" 
lliese  included  our  three,  the  longest  of  the  three 
being,  along  witli  1  Peter,  the  earliest  accepted  of 
tiie  Avhole  collection,  and  the  two  shorter  bein- 
added  at  a  later  period.  {See  the  article  Catholic 
Epistles). 

By  their  inclusion  in  the  peculiar  circle  of  the 
Catlioiic  Epp.  these  three  are  marked  oil'  in  one 
particular  respect  both  from  the  Pauline  Epp.  and 
from  other  Epp.  which  were  held  in  a  measure  of 
honour  in  the  Church  but  not  ultimately  accepted 
as  canonical.  In  other  resjiects  they  also  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  They  have  a  character  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  are  so  obviously  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  members  of  the  group  to 
which  they  belong  and  from  the  NT  Epp.  generally, 
that  the  least  discerning  eye  must  recognize  theii 
ajiartness. 

The  ijeculiar  character  is  most  evident,  of  course 
in  the  largest  of  tlie  three,  but  it  discovers  itself 
also  in  the  smaller  two.  The  latter  are  Epp  of 
extremest  brevity,  the  shortest  citings  in  the 
Canon.  They  are  writings,  too.  of  incidental 
interest,  and  nersonal  or  ecclesiastical,  not  to  say 
congregational,  concern;  while  the  former  looks 
more  like  a  studied  composition,  and  deals  with 
the  weightiest  questions  of  doctrine  and  the 
iargest  concerns  of  practice.  Yet  they  are  so 
much  of  tlie  same  stamn  that  in  all  ages  the 
prevailing,  if  not  absolutely  universal,  opinion  has 
been  that  they  come  from  the  same  mint  and  are 
by  tlie  same  hand.  They  are  writings  in  wliich 
tlie  profound  and  the  simple  kiss  each  other,  great 
and  inexhaustible  thoughts  being  wedded  to  the 
clearest  and  least  ambitious  terms.  They  combine 
the  qualities  of  majesty,  maturity,  authority,  and 
serenity  with  occasional  fire  and  vehement  utter- 
ance. 

They  are  almost  impersonal  as  regards  the  mind 
to  which  we  owe  them.  The  first  gives  ao  hint 
of  the  author  beyond  the  fact  that  he  classes 
liimseif  in  an  unstudied  and  informal  way  \vith 
those  who  had  seen  Christ  in  the  fiesh.  and  indi- 
cates a  measure  of  acquaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  those  whom  he  addresses.  The  second 
and  third  give  only  the  intimations  contained  in 
tiie  use  of  the  designation  of  '  the  presbyter,'  and 
in  the  mention  of  certain  individuals  whom  we 
have  no  means  of  identifying  with  any  confidence, 
vet.  devoid  as  they  are  of  tangible,  nersonal  notes, 
tlie  writer  s  individuality  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out. I  hey  move  within  a  circle  of  ideas  wliich. 
wlule  not  without  points  of  affinity  with  the 
thought  of  the  other  NT  Epp..  especially  the 
gieater  Pauline  letters,  are  for  the  most  part  theii 
own.  I  hey  have  a  diction  which  also  belongs  in  a 
marked  degree  to  themselves.     Their  wrrds   are 
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words  of  calmest  dignity,  yet  instinct  with  emociou 
—words  which  might  be  those  of  the  philosopher, 
but  yet  are  those  of  the  common  Ciiristian  in- 
telligence. 

A  Targe  literature  has  CTOwn  up  around  these  Epj)., 
which  has  always  found  something  new  to  saj-  in 
expounding  their  teaching  and  in  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  their  history.  The  alUuence  of 
their  thought,  the  fruitfulness  of  their  doctrine, 
the  spell  of  their  spirituality  and  their  deep 
tranquillity,  have  attracted  the  richest  and  do- 
voutest  minds,  the  most  practical  and  the  most 
speculative  intellects  in  every  age.  Their  charac- 
teristic contents,  the  forms  in  which  they  present 
the  essential  message  of  the  gospel,  the  e.xpression 
which  they  give  to  some  of  the  cardinal  Christiiin 
doctrines,  the  insight  which  they  all'ord  into  the 
condition  of  the  early  Christian  societies,  the  liglit 
which  they  shed  upon  the  operation  and  the  intlu- 
ence  of  certain  kinds  of  error,  make  them  Epp.  of 
singular  interest.  Even  in  the  few  verses  of  the 
Third  Ep.  disclosures  are  found  which  are  of  far- 
reaching  signiticance  for  the  story  of  the  life  and 
the  theory  of  the  constitntion  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

Questions  of  various  interest  and  of  no  small 
dithculty  are  connected  with  them.  They  present 
some  problems  in  exegesis  (I  2"  3-- •■ '"  S"'*- '"), 
and  some  curious  points  in  textual  criticism  (I  3' 
2=8  43. -.^o  57^  II »,  1II»).  Most  things  touching 
their  literary  history  have  been  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  some  of  them  are  far  from  easy 
to  determine.  The  old  debate  is  prolonged  as 
to  the  where  and  the  by  whom  of  their  com- 
position; whether  thej'  were  written  in  Ephesus, 
in  I'atmos,  or  elsewhere  ;  whether  by  one  hand  or 
more ;  whether  by  one  John  or  two  Johns  or 
three.  The  destination  of  tlie  first  two;  the  way  in 
which  the  second  and  the  third  came  to  rank  as 
Coth'^'-  Epp.  and  to  have  a  position  in  the  Canon  ; 
the  source  and  the  explanation  of  their  special 
form  of  doctrine ;  whether  a  place  can  be  found 
within  the  apostolic  age  for  the  type  of  thought 
and  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  which  they  ex- 
hibit,— these  are  questions  which  are  still  under 
discussion. 

Of  these  questions,  that  of  their  origin  and  author- 
ship is  of  primary  importance.  The  answer  which 
comes  readiest  to  hand  when  one  reads  them  to- 
gether is  that  all  three  are  products  of  the  same 
mind.  The  answer  that  is  suggested  both  by 
historical  testimony  and  by  their  contents  is  that 
that  mind  is  the  mind  to  which  we  also  owe  the 
Foiirth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  And  in  point 
of  fact  these  are  the  views  which  prevailed  in  the 
ancient  Church,  and  which  have  been  generally 
acquiesced  in  since  then.  l?\it  they  were  not  left 
unchallenged  even  in  ancient  times,  while  in 
modem  tunes  they  have  been  disavowed  by  a 
succession  of  thinkers  of  distinguished  rank  among 
NT  critics. 

In  our  own  centnry,  in  particular,  their  claims 
to  apostolic  date  and  worth  have  been  strongly 
contested,  and  judgments  of  the  most  diverse 
kind  have  been  pronounced  upon  them  by  the 
critical  schools.  There  are  those  who  iind  no 
dithculty  in  attributing  all  three  Epp.,  as  well  as 
the  (.Josiiel,  to  the  Apostle  John,  but  dbcover 
another  hand  in  the  Apocjilypse.  HIeek,  e.g.,  admits 
the  existence  of  clear  points  of  contact  between 
all  the  writings  assigned  to  St.  Jolin.  But  he  is 
of  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  the  atlinity 
between  the  Epp.  and  Gospel  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Bk.  of  Kevelation  on  the  other,  is  limited 
and  occasional,  while  the  dillerence  is  great  and 
pervading.  That  dill'erence  is  lielil  to  extend  not 
only  to  tlie  diction  and  the  style,  ot  wliich  in  the 
ca.Ho  of  the  Apoc.  the  one  is  confes»cilly  peculiar 


and  the  other  is  pronounced  rough  and  broken,  but 
to  the  whole  genius  of  the  books,  their  attitude  to 
the  Jewish  people,  city,  and  temple,  their  teaching 
on  the  PciTuuiui,  and  other  things.  It  is  thought 
to  amount  to  so  much  that,  if  the  Epp.  are  ascribed 
to  St.  John,  the  Apoc.  must  either  oe  allowed  to 
be  a  forgery  by  a  much  later  hand  or  be  explained 
as  the  work  of  another  John,  '  the  presbyter,'  re- 
ferred to  by  Papias  in  a  way  interpreted  by 
many  as  distinguLshing  him  from  the  apostle 
(Euseb.  HE  iii.  39).  There  are  others,  again, 
who  read  the  story  of  these  writings  in  the  re- 
verse way,  Uxing  the  stigma  of  the  spurious  on 
the  Epp.  alone,  or  on  the  Epp.  and  the  Gospel 
together.  S.  G.  Lan™  regarded  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apoc.  as  the  real  writings  of  St.  John,  but 
took  tlie  First  Ep.  to  be  the  work  of  an  imitator  a 
centurj-  later.  Tlie  Tiibingen  critics  agree  in  claim- 
ing the  Apoc.  for  St.  John,  and  in  repudiating 
the  other  writings,  though  they  dill'er  with  regard 
to  the  order  of  tie  latter.  Baur  himself  (in  1S57) 
held  the  First  Ep.  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  a  dill'erent  hand,  while  HUgenfeld  places  the 
Ep.  earlier  than  the  Gospel.  Among  those,  too, 
who  hold  by  the  common  Johannine  authorship, 
certain  ditl'erences  appear,  some  regarding  the  First 
Ep.  as  the  middle  term  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Aiioc.  (Godet),  others  giving  the  Ep.  a  position  in 
time  between  the  Apoc.  and  the  Gospel. 

The  historical  case,  as  it  has  been  understood  by 
the  great  majority  of  students,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  main  questions,  is  this :  that,  while  certain 
doubts  overhung  for  a  time  the  recognition  of  the 
shorter  Epp.,  we  tind  them,  so  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  them,  bearing  the  name  of  John  and  never 
any  other,  when  the  author's  name  is  given  ;  and 
that,  while  certain  dili'erences  of  view  appeared  iu 
the  early  Church  regarding  the  particular  John,  all 
three  were  regarded  by  most  as  writings  of  the 
apostle,  and  had  an  a-ssured  position  as  such  before 
the  close  of  the  4th  cent.  Whether  the  case  can 
be  accepted  as  it  has  thus  been  put,  and  what  the 
probabilities  are  with  the  critical  theories  referred 
to,  will  best  appear  as  the  tinal  result  of  a  study  of 
the  writings.  We  shall  take  each  Ep.  therelore 
by  itself,  and  shall  look  at  its  order  of  thought 
and  the  various  questions  which  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  its  occasion,  its  i)urpose,  its  mes- 
sage, etc.  Having  done  this,  we  shall  take  up  anew 
the  problem  of  its  origin  and  authorship,  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  traditional 
view  on  the  one  hand  and  the  counter-theories  on 
the  other. 

The  First  Epistle. —  1.  Order  of  Thought. — 
The  Ep.  opens  with  some  calm  and  lofty  sentences, 
not  ciust  in  the  form  of  epistolary  introuuction  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  in  tlie  NT,  but  more  in 
that  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  In  these,  without 
indicating  eitlier  himself  or  his  readers  except  in 
an  indirect  and  general  way,  the  writer  states  at 
once  the  great  fact  on  which  all  that  he  has  to  say 
rests,  viz.  the  historical  manifcstjition  in  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  life  that  is  behind  all  life,  the  eternal 
life  that  was  with  the  Father.  He  declares  at  the 
outset,  too,  in  this  Introduction,  the  great  object 
wliich  ho  has  in  view  in  addressing  his  readers,  viz. 
tliat  his  joy  in  them  might  be  perfected  by  seeing 
them  one  with  him  in  that  fellowship  with  God  iu 
which  he  and  the  brethren  with  whom  he  chusses 
himself  are  coiisiiuus  of  stnndiii"  (I''*).  He  enters 
then  at  oiue  upon  bis  specific  suiiject,  giving  as  the 
ba.sis  of  his  counsel  and  the  fundamental  apostolic 
message  the  truth  that '  God  is  light' ;  from  which 
the  immediate  inference  is  that  a  walk  in  the 
light  is  indispensable  on  our  part  to  this  fellow- 
ship with  Go«l.  This  inference,  however,  from 
which  there  can  be  no  esi'apo,  is  declared,  not  in 
it«  logical  directness,  but  lu  the  form  that  to  pro- 
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fuss  to  be  in  fellowsliip  with  God  and  to  continue 
to  wale  in  darkness,  is  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  lie 
iind  to  all  unreality.  This  walk  in  the  light  is  not  , 
'■3  be  thus  dealt  with.  Too  much  depends  on  it — not 
unly  fellowship  with  God,  but  fellowsliip  with  other 
members  of  Christ's  body,  and  also  the  purgation  of 
sin  by  Christ's  blood,  'flie  cleansing  which  every 
Christian  needs  and  wliich  he  also  olitains  coming  > 
thus  into  view,  the  explanation  follows  that  on  the 
one  hand,  if  we  claim  to  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves and  put  God  Himself  to  the  lie,  whUe  ou  the 
other  hand  real  confession  of  sin  brings  with  it  the 
divine  forgiveness  and  the  divine  cleansing  (1°"'°). 
The  same  thought  is  put  in  another  form  before 
the  writer  passes  to  his  next  subject,  when  he  jiro- 
ceeds  to  remind  his  readers  that  all  that  he  writes 
to  them  of  the  revelation  of  life,  the  fellowship 
with  God,  the  i)ardon  and  purification  of  sin,  is 
written  with  the  practical  purpose  of  instructing 
them  not  to  sin,  and  then,  recognizing  the  sin  of 
which  the  true  Christian  cannot  but  be  conscious, 
he  points  to  the  certainty  of  its  forgiveness  in 
V  irtue  of  what  Christ  is  as  Paraclete  and  Propitia- 
tion (2'- »). 

The  thought  of  the  new  fellowship  which  has 
come  by  the  Gospel  leads  to  another  near  akin  to 
it — that  of  the  knowledqe  which  the  same  Gospel 
requires  and  makes  possible.  The  position  in  which 
those  addressed  were  at  the  time,  furnishes  the 
occasion  for  speaking  with  emphasis  and  decision 
of  the  knowledge  with  which  alone  the  believer  is 
concerned,  and  of  spurious  forms  with  lofty  preten- 
sions. So  the  writer  declares  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  its  reality  to  be  possible  only  where  the 
humble  way  of  practical  ooedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments is  followed  ;  in  which  connexion  lie 
urges  the  necessity  of  walking  as  Christ  walked. 
In  further  illustration  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
befits  the  Christian,  he  identifies  the  walk  in  the 
light  with  the  walk  in  brotherly  love,  and  holds 
before  his  readers  the  duty  of  loving  the  brethren 
as  the  commandment  of  commandments,  one  at 
once  old  and  new  (3''").  He  warns  these  Christians 
also  against  the  love  of  the  world  and  the  seduc- 
tions of  false  teachers,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  presses  this  warning  with 
the  greater  insistence  because  the  world's  oppor- 
tunity is  now  short.  It  is  the  last  time  with  it 
and  all  things,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
many  antichrists  have  appeared.  These  antichrists 
.ire  described,  and  the  description  is  pointed  by  an 
I'xhortation  to  these  believers  to  abide  in  that  know- 
ledge which  they  have  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  know- 
ledge which  cannot  deceive,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  put  to  shame  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord's 
Parousia  (2"-«). 

The  thought  of  God  as  light  passes  over  next 
into  the  thought  of  God  as  righteous.  Following 
out  this  new  idea,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that 
cinly  he  who  is  righteous  can  be  the  child  of  God  ; 
that  the  man  who  has  the  hope  of  being  like  God 
or  Christ  must  purify  himself  ;  and  that,  as  Christ 
is  sinless,  he  who  is  in  Christ  cannot  sin.  But  he 
adds,  with  an  eye  to  the  subtle  deception  of  the 
false  teachers,  that  to  be  righteous  means  to  do 
righteousness,  and  in  sharp  and  decisive  terms  dis- 
tinguishes those  who  sin  as  the  children  of  the 
ievil,  from  those  wlio  do  not  and  cannot  sin  as  the 
children  of  God.  He  identifies  this  righteousness 
also,  which  is  the  note  of  the  son  of  God,  as  he 
had  previously  done  in  the  case  of  the  walk  in 
light,  with  the  love  of  the  brethren,  and  again 
warns  his  readers  against  the  love  of  the  world, 
which,  as  was  seen  in  the  instance  of  Cain,  means 
hatred  of  the  children  of  God  (2=»-3'=).  At  this 
point  he  sets  Christ  before  them  again  as  the 
supreme  pattern  of  Christian  love — a  love  which 
must  be  in  deed  and  truth,  and  which  carries  \\-ith 


it  these  two  blessings — the  consciousness  of  being 
of  the  truth  and  the  confidence  that  our  prayeri 
shall  be  heard.  Touching  again  on  God  s  com- 
mandment, he  shows  that  it,  too,  means  twg 
things,  viz.  belief  in  Christ  and  love  of  one  another, 
and  explains  that  he  who  keeps  the  divine  com- 
mandments not  only  is  in  fellowship  with  God,  but 
lias  tlirough  the  Spirit  the  consciousness  of  tha* 
fellowship  (3'-'-"). 

Keturninjj  to  the  question  of  the  inimcJiata 
dangers  which  tlireatened  his  readers,  the  writer 
speaks  again  of  the  false  projjhets  ;  and  his  words 
oi  warning  on  that  subject  become  the  occasion 
for  taking  up  anew  the  two  great  themes — the  law 
of  love  and  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments, 
which  are  so  niucli  in  his  view.  He  repeats 
his  cautions  against  the  seductions  of  misleading 
teachers,  and  indicates  the  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ, between  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit 
of  error  (4'"').  He  urges  a^ain  the  supreme  duty 
of  love — love  to  God  indeed  in  the  first  instance, 
but  also,  and  more  particularly  in  this  case,  love 
to  man.  He  reminds  those  for  whom  he  is  so 
solicitous,  that  the  man  who  is  of  God  is  of  love, 
called  to  love  Him  who  Himself  is  love,  and  who 
has  given  the  last  proof  of  that  in  the  mission  and 
propitiatory  death  of  His  Son.  To  love  God,  he 
tells  them,  is  to  be  in  God,  and  to  have  God  in 
them,  and  to  be  delivered  from  the  torment  of 
fear.  It  is  all  this,  but  it  is  also  a  love  that 
gives  proof  of  itself  in  the  obvious  practical  duties 
of  loving  the  brethren  and  keeping  the  divine 
commandments.  And  these  commandments,  he 
adds,  wliatever  they  may  be  to  otliers,  cannot  be 
grievous  to  those  who  are  begotten  of  God  (4''-5'). 
The  mention  of  this  new  relation  to  God,  expressed 
by  the  term  '  begotten  of  God,'  forms  a  natural 
point  of  transition  to  the  idea  of  the  new  mental 
attitude  that  goes  with  the  new  birth.  So  the 
writer  comes  to  speak  of  faith, — of  what  it  is  as 
belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  w .  tness 
which  it  carries  with  it  to  His  being  that;  of  the 
victorious  might  that  is  in  that  belief,  and  of 
the  witness  as  something  more  than  any  external 
testimony — a  witness  which  the  believer  has  in 
himself  (5*'").  As  the  letter  approaches  its  con- 
clusion he  states  again  the  great  object  with 
which  it  has  been  written.  He  refers  once  more 
to  what  prayer  is  to  the  children  of  God,  the 
confidence  in  it  which  is  their  prerogative,  and 
the  things  they  are  entitled  to  ask  (S"*'").  He 
brings  the  Epistle  to  an  end  by  proclaiming  anew 
the  separation  of  the  Christian  from  sin  and  from 
the  wicked  one  ;  the  privilege  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian's both  in  understanding  and  in  possession  ;  and 
the  necessity  that  is  laid  upon  those  who  know  the 
true  God  and  have  fellowship  with  Him  to  keep 
themselves  from  idols  (5'*"^'). 

2.  Character.  —  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  of  the  Epistle,  if  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  it,  turns  on  a  few  large  and  simple 
ideas.  It  unfolds  itself  mostly  in  terms  of  cer- 
tain broad  antagonisms — those  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist,  believers  and  the  world,  the  children 
of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil,  the  love  of 
God  and  tlie  love  of  the  world,  righteousness  and 
unrighteousness,  confidence  and  fear,  love  and 
hate,  sins  and  a  sin  unto  death,  walking  in  the 
light  and  walking  in  darkness,  being  begotten 
of  God  and  being  touched  by  'that  wicked  one.' 
In  connexion  with  these  fundamental  and  recur- 
ring antitheses  we  have  a  series  of  statements  of 
what  the  message  of  the  gospel  is  ;  of  what  fellow- 
ship with  God  is,  how  it  comes,  and  what  it 
implies  ;  of  what  Christ  is,  and  what  His  mission 
into  this  world  means  ;  of  what  the  believer  is,  and 
what  the  Christian  vocation  involves. 
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The  message  of  the  gospel  is  that  God  is  light  ; 
tliat  we  are  to  love  one  another  ;  that  in  Clirist 
(Jod  has  given  us  eternal  life.  The  fellowship  with 
tJoii  w  hich  is  in  view  is  made  possible  by  two  things 
—  the  liistorieal  manifestation  of  Uod  in  Christ  and 
tlie  believer's  faith,  the  former  being  the  objective 
pound  of  this  new  and  gracious  relation,  the 
latter  its  subjective  condition.  This  fellowship 
brings  with  it  the  graces  of  joj',  for^'iveness, 
knowledge,  the  cleansing  of  the  life,  the  liberty  of 
intercession,  the  answer  to  prayer,  the  assurance 
and  fearlessness  of  children.  It  involves  a  walking 
in  the  liglit,  the  doing  of  righteousness,  the  purify- 
ing of  ourselves,  love  to  God  and  love  to  tlie 
brulliren,  lilial  obedience,  practical  benevolence, 
the  observance  of  the  divine  commandments,  the 
forswearing  of  idols.  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only-begotten  Son,  the  manifestation  of  the 
Father  and  of  that  eternal  life  wiiicli  was  with  the 
Father  ;  preexistent  as  being  sent  by  God  into  the 
world  :  true  man,  righteous,  sinless,  the  Paraclete 
with  the  Father,  the  propitiation  for  the  sin  of 
the  world.  His  mission  is  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  to  bring  us  back  to  God,  to  give  us 
eternal  life,  to  put  away  our  sin,  and  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  .\nd  tlie  Christian  is  one 
who  lias  fellowship  with  God  ;  who  confesses  his 
sin  and  is  cleansed  and  forgiven  ;  wlio  is  begotten 
of  God  and  sins  not;  who  bus  the  ;'iftof  knowledge 
and  can  distinguish  good  from  evil,  the  children  of 
God  from  the  world,  truth  from  error,  the  false 
prophet  or  the  false  spirit  from  the  true ;  who 
walks  in  the  light  and  does  the  truth,  loWng  God 
and  the  bretliren,  imitating  Christ,  and  finding  no 
grievousness  in  the  divine  commandments;  who 
has  passed  out  of  death  into  life  ;  who  knows  that 
his  prayers  are  heard,  and  looks  with  holj-  con- 
fidence to  the  coming  of  his  Lord  and  the  judg- 
ment, and  has  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life  in 
him. 

Alike  in  the  matter  of  its  thought  and  in  the 
way  in  which  its  ideas  are  expressed,  this  Epistle 
has  a  character  wholl}'  its  own.  The  only  E]>p. 
of  the  NT  which  are  of  the  same  stamp  are  the 
two  smaller  letters  wliicli  are  a.ssociated  with  it. 
It  dill'ers  most  of  all  from  the  Fpp.  which  bear 
St.  I'aul's  name.  It  liaa  nothing  of  the  formal 
structure,  the  systematic  course,  the  dialeeticiil 
movement  of  these.  The  logical  particles  which 
abound  in  the  Pauline  writings  are  strange  to 
this  Epistle.  Its  thought  moves  on,  but  not  in  an 
obvious  progress  to  a  goal.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
succession  of  ideas  which  seem  to  have  no  logical 
relation,  and  which  fall  only  now  and  again  into  a 
connected  series.  They  are  delivered,  iiol  in  the 
way  of  reasoned  statements,  but  as  a  series  of  rellcc- 
t ions  and  declarations  given  in  meditative,  aphor- 
istic fa.shion.  This  lack  of  the  constructive  quality 
gives  the  teacbinf;  of  tlie  Epistle  a  pecidiar  direct- 
ness and  simplicity.  But  it  is  the  directne».s  of 
authority,  the  simplicity  of  truths  which  are  felt 
to  be  seffattesting.  These  characteristics  add  to 
the  vigour,  tlic  originality,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  Epistle.  They  have  strangely  been  reganlcd 
by  some  as  tokens  of  weakness,  and  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  things  which  are  8upi>o.sed  to 
speak  of  the  'feebleness  of  old  age'  (S.  G.  I.ange). 
Even  15iiiir  discovered  a  certain  '  indetinitencss,' 
a  tendency  to  repetition,  a  want  of  '  logicjil  force,' 
ill  the  tenor  of  the  Ep.  which  gave  it  a  'tone 
of  childlike  fecblene.-^s.  liut  those  critics  show 
a  b'tter  insight — and  they  are  of  Uaur's  school  as 
wcil  as  of  others — who  find  a  peculiar  beauty,  rich- 
ness, anil  originality  in  the  Epistle,  a  special  fresh- 
ness ami  vividnes.s,  particularly  in  what  it  says  of 
the  'subjective,  inner  life  of  Ciiristianity '  (Hilgen- 
fold). 

If  the  characteristic  ideo*  nf  the  Ep.  are  few  and 


simple,  they  are  of  large  signilicance,  and  the}'  are 
presented  in  new  a.spects  and  relations  as  often  as 
they  recur.  They  belong  to  the  region  of  primary 
principles,  realities  of  the  intuition,  certainties  of 
the  e.xperience,  absolute  truths.  And  they  are 
given  lu  their  absoluteness.  The  regenerate  man 
is  one  who  cannot  sin  ;  Christi.an  faith  is  presented 
in  its  ideal  character  and  completeness;  the  revela- 
tion of  life  is  exhibited  in  its  tinality,  not  in  the 
stages  of  its  historical  realization.  They  are  ideas 
which  take  us  into  the  inner  and  essential  nature 
of  things,  into  the  real  that  is  behind  the  phe- 
nomenal, the  inward  that  is  the  heart  of  the  out- 
ward, the  permanent  that  is  the  ground  of  the 
transitory,  the  future  that  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
present.  They  are  mystical  in  the  sense  that  thej' 
are  given  as  truths  of  immediate  certitude,  abso- 
lute reality,  inward  vision.  But  they  are  not 
mystical  in  the  sense  of  being  the  jiure  products 
of  intuition,  things  only  of  the  subjective  world. 
or  superior  to  the  common  experience  of  life.  Tlu-y 
are  given  in  practical  relation  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  Christian  life  and  conduct.  They  have  their 
roots,  too,  in  the  great  facts  of  the  objective 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  in  that  which  'we 
have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  tlie  word  of  life'  (1'). 

3.  Ideas. — The  doctrinal  and  ethical  ideas  which 
meet  us  in  the  other  NT  Epp.  appear  also  in  this 
letter.  But  they  are  presented  in  a  special  light, 
and  with  distinctive  notes.  The  Thevlogy  of  the 
Ep.  has  its  own  points  of  interest.  God  is  seen  in 
this  Ep.,  as  elsewhere,  in  His  Fatherhood,  His 
truth,  liis  righteousness.  His  forgiving  grace,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  His  life  as  expressed  in  His 
triune  Being.  But,  above  all  else,  He  is  'light' 
(1°)  and  He  is  'love,'  loving  us  before  we  loved 
Him,  and  so  imparting  Himself  to  us  that  He 
dwells  in  us  (4'''  '"•  ").  The  ChrUtology  also  has  its 
peculiar  features.  Christ  is  the  Son,  '  the  Son  of 
God,'  '  the  Only-begotten,'  who  was  with  the 
Father  before  He  appeared  in  the  world.  He  is 
the  explanation  of  all  things.  F'or  in  Him  we  see 
the  eternal  life  that  is  behind  all  things,  and  from 
Hira  we  have  the  life  that  is  life  indeed.  His 
divine  and  jire-temporal  relations  are  not  left  with- 
out expression  or  intimation.  But  it  is  especiallj- 
in  His  numan  nature  and  relations  that  He  forms 
the  great  subject  of  this  Epistle.  He  is  never 
called  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  it  is  true,  yet  it  is  the 
integrity  of  His  humanity  that  is  especially 
allirmea— the  fact  that  He  appeared  on  earth  in 
the  full  reality  of  the  '  liesh,'  neither  in  phantasmal 
form  nor  in  divided  being,  neither  as  mere  spirit  nor 
yet  with  the  divine  and  the  human  in  any  loose  or 
temporary  connexion,  but  as  at  once  'Jesus'  and 
'  the  Chri.st,' — Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  llesh,  and 
'  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood '  (2^ 
4^-'  5").  His  sinle.ssness  is  a-sserted  (3°),  as  it  is  in 
the  Pauline  and  Petrine  writings,  and  He  is  said 
to  have  been  'sent'  by  God  (4"),  as  St.  Paul  also 
speaks  of  His  appearance  on  earth.  But  Ilia 
entrance  into  our  world,  and  His  a-ssumption  of 
our  nature  and  estate,  are  not  given,  as  they  are  in 
St.  Paul,  under  the  aspect  of  a  humitittlivn.  The 
designation  'the  Paraclete,'  which  occurs  in  the 
NT  only  in  the  Joliannine  writings,  and  is  used  in 
the  Fourth  (Jospcl  directly  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
only  imidicitly  of  Chri.st,  is  applied  here  to  the  Son 
Iliniself  directly  and  delinitcly  [i').  Further,  in 
tliis  E|).  Christ  is  presented  less  in  re.spect  of  what 
He  was  and  is,  and  more  in  respect  of  what  pro- 
ceeds from  Him  and  is  done  by  Him.  It  is  a 
(juestion  whether  the  term  'the  Word'  is  used 
ilirectly  and  personally  of  llim.  The  form  which 
the  sentence  takes  in  which  that  great  term  ia 
used  is  indirect,  and  its  subject  is  neuter  and  im- 
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fersonal  (!'"').  It  is  specifically  as  'the  life'  that 
le  is  set  before  us  here,  and  the  more  general  term 
is  chosen  to  express  His  appearance  on  earth.  It 
is  a  (pavepovaSai.  It  is  not  wiid  of  Him  that  '  the 
Word  was  made  flush';  and  though  the  idea  that 
His  entrance  into  our  world  was  a  real  incania- 
tion  is  implied  in  the  description  of  Him  as  '  come 
in  the  llesh,'  that  event  is  exhibited  rather  as  a 
manifcstntion,  and  in  particular  the  manifesta- 
tion of  life. 

Tlie  Uuly  Spirit,  again,  is  spoken  of  especially 
as  given  by  God  and  as  bearing  witness  to  Christ 
(3^5").  Sin  is  'unrighteousness'  (1»  S"-'  5")  and 
'  lawlessness '  (S*)  ;  but  itisalst  '  darkness' (1*)  and 
•death'  (3").  The  believer  is  the  'child'  of  God 
{HKyov,  not  vl6s),  '  bom  '  or  '  begotten  of  God,'  the 
special  relation  in  which  he  is  introduced  being 
ttiat  of  the  new  life  rather  than  the  new  standing 
(3'' ').  Larije  expression  is  given  also  to  the  forces 
of  evil  which  are  opposed  to  Christ  and  the  children 
of  God.  They  are  the  de\'il  and  his  works  (3"), 
the  spirit  of  deceit  (4'  rvev^a.  ttj!  vXdviii),  seducing 
spirits  that  have  to  be  tried  {4'),  the  many  'anti- 
christs' who  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
Church  or  been  cast  out  of  it,  and  in  whom  the 
antichrist  of  prophecy  is  seen  (2'*- "  4').  Among 
these  forces  is  mentioned  also  'the  world,'  an  ex- 
pression which  in  this  Epistle  conveys  the  largest 
and  most  complex  conception  of  immediate,  en- 
circling evil  (2'»-"  3"  4'-*5'>-'9).  Faith,  too,  has 
its  special  aspect  and  compass  here.  It  is  the  great 
subjective  condition  of  the  Christian  life  and 
Btandiii",  but  it  is  not  presented  here  either  in  the 
broad  idea  of  it  which  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (11'),  or  in  the  definite  character 
given  to  it  in  the  great  Pauline  Epistles.  It  is 
neither  generally  '  the  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen,'  tliougli  it 
comes  near  to  that,  nor  distinctively  the  faith  that 

J'uslifies  and  gives  peace  with  God.  It  is  belief  in 
esus  Christ,  the  belief  that  comes  with  regenera- 
tion, that  is  of  the  new  life,  that  is  the  character- 
istic note  of  the  man  who  is  born  of  God.  As  such 
it  is  power,  it  is  victory,  it  is  its  own  witness 

(51-..  10). 

The  Ep.  also  has  its  doctrine  of  the  Inst  things. 
Its  theology,  indeed,  is  not  distinctively  an  eschato- 
logical  theology.  Its  fundamental  idea  is  rather 
that  of  life,  and  that  '  life '  not  as  a  thing  wholly 
or  specifically  of  the  future.  It  is  a  '  life '  that  has 
been  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
has  been  historically  revealed  in  Christ  (!''').  It 
is  in  Christ,  and  it  becomes  our  possession  ncnp  in 
virtue  of  our  belief  in  Him  and  attitude  to  Him 
(5"-  ").  It  is  '  eternal '  life,  and  that  not  in  respect 
of  its  perpetuity  merely,  or  its  changelessness,  but 
distinctively  in  respect  of  its  quality — as  essential 
life,  a  new  ethical  order  of  being,  not  a  certain 
duration  of  existence,  but  the  kind  of  life  that 
means  the  ideal  good  of  life,  the  perfection  of  life, 
its  satisfaction  in  God.  This  great  conception  of 
life  as  '  eternal  life,'  which  bulks  so  largely  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  occurring  there  some  seventeen 
times,  has  an  equally  prominent  place  in  this  Ep., 
meeting  us  here  six  times  in  the  forms  fan;  aliivios 
(316  511.78.20)  and  t;  f w^j  ^  aMi-ios  (P  2»).  I5ut  while 
this  (jualitative  or  ethical  conception  of  life,  which 
lifts  It  above  distinctions  of  present  and  future,  is 
the  prevailing  idea,  it  does  not  exclude  the  escha- 
tological.  The  '  life '  which  is  essential,  and  which 
is  ours  now  in  Christ,  also  looks  to  a  fuller  com- 
pleteness, a  future  perfection.  The  Ep.  speaks  of 
a  manifestation  of  what  the  children  of  God  are 
destined  to  be  (3').  It  has  its  word  of  hope,  its 
vision  of  a  blessedness  still  prospective,  its  antici- 
pation of  a  manifestation  in  which  we  shall  see 
Christ  as  He  is,  its  doctrine  of  an  advent  of  Christ 
which  it  expresses,  as  St.  Paul  also  expresses  it,  as 


a  Parousia  (3'- '  2™).  There  is  no  express  mention, 
it  is  true,  of  the  Ilcsun-ection.  But  it  is  impUtd 
in  what  is  said  of  the  J'ltroiiA-in  and  the  Judijincnt, 
the  fact  of  a  great  .Judgment  in  the  future  being 
stated  in  express  terms  (4").  The  tilings  of  the  End 
may  occupy  a  sm.aller  place  in  this  En.  than  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Itiit  alongside 
the  present  conditions  which  are  expressed  by  the 
same  words,  the  'coming'  of  Christ,  the  'judg- 
ment,' the  '  life  eternal'  appear  also  as  events  of 
tlie  end  and  as  final  conditions.  These  are,  in  brief, 
the  main  ideas  of  the  Epistle.  They  have  an 
important  bearing,  as  will  be  seen,  on  the  (luestion 
of  the  authorship  of  the  writing.  See  also  art 
JoH.v  (Life  and  Theology  of). 

4.  Form  and  Structure. — There  are  certain  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
Epistle.  They  are  matters  of  subordinate  im- 
portance, which  have  had  a  consideration  given 
them  that  is  much  beyond  their  merits.  One  of 
these  is  the  question  whether  this  writing  is  really 
an  Epistle  or  something  else.  The  fact  that  it  has 
neither  an  introduction  nor  a  conclusion,  such  as 
we  find  in  other  NT  Epp.,  neither  a  greeting  nor  a 
lienediction  nor  a  doxology,  such  as  we  get  in  tlio 
Pauline  Epp.,  together  witli  the  circumstance  that 
in  much  of  its  matter  it  does  not  run  in  terms  of 
direct  address,  has  led  some  to  deny  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  letter,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  homiletical 
essay  or  a  pastoral  (Reuss,  Westcott),  a  lihdliu 
rather  than  an  Epistle  (Bengel),  a  manual  of 
doctrine  (Heidegger),  a  treatise  (.Micliaelis),  a  prac- 
tical or  polemical  composition  meant  to  form  part 
of  the  Gospel  (Berger,  Storr).  But  if  it  wants  the 
usual  form  of  superscription  and  greeting,  it  has 
an  equivalent  resembling  the  opening  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews.  If  it  has  not  the  liind  of  con- 
clusion, or  the  doxology,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  Pauline  Epp.,  that  is  the  case  also 
with  the  Ep.  of  Janiea.  The  freedom  of  the  style, 
the  use  of  sucli  direct  terms  as  '  I  write  unto  you,' 
'I  wrote  unto  you,' and  the  footing  on  which  writer 
and  readers  stand  to  each  other  all  through  its 
contents,  show  it  to  be  no  formal  composition  or 
didactic  treatise,  but  an  Epistle  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

Nor  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  applying  to 
1  Ju  such  ingenious  distinctions  as  are  attempted 
to  lie  drawn  (e.g.  by  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien)  be- 
tween 'letter'  and  'epistle,'  and  denying  it  the 
former  designation.  If  the  term  '  letter '  were  to 
be  restricted,  indeed,  in  common  speech  to  a  piece 
of  private  correspondence  not  meant  for  the  public, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  speak  only  of  3  J n  as  a 
'letter,'  and  to  describe  1  Jn  and  (on  a  particular 
interpretation  of  its  address)  2  Jn  as  '  Ejiistles.' 
And  so  some  would  hold  St.  Paul's  letters  to  be 
the  only  'letters'  in  the  proper  sense  in  the  NT. 
But  there  are  '  open '  letters  as  well  as  closed, 
encyclical  letters  as  well  as  personal,  letters  to 
communities  as  well  as  to  individuals.  What  gives 
to  a  composition  the  character  of  a  letter  is  its 
style  and  contents.  And  though  there  is  not  a 
little  in  1  Jn  that  might  suit  an  address  or  dis- 
course, there  is  more  that  fits  a  letter,  especially 
such  a  letter  as  one  might  write  who  had  both  age 
and  honour  on  his  side,  and  who  could  write  lioth 
freely  and  authoritatively.  The  relations  which 
the  writing  indicates  between  writer  and  readers 
are  not  distant,  but  familiar.  They  are  the  near 
relations  of  those  who  know  each  other  well. 

The  question  of  the  structure  of  the  Ep.  haa 
also  been  much  debated.  Some  have  pronounced 
the  writing  to  be  wholly  without  a  plan,  and  to 
consist  simply  of  a  number  of  reflections,  counsels, 
or  deliverances  loosely  put  together,  without  con- 
tinuity or  logical  connexion  (Calvin,  cf.  his  Argu- 
mentum  Epist.  IJoh.;  Flacius  lilyricus,  Episcopus) 
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Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  systematic  composi- 
tion, on  a  dogmatic  plan,  and  with  a  niethodical 
arrangement  of  ideas  in  all  its  parts.  Bengel,  e.g., 
asserted  for  it  an  elaborate  contextual  plan  on  a 
basis  mainly  Trinitarian.  These  are  e.xtreme 
opinions,  and  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
tliem.  It  is  impossible  to  claim  for  this  Ep.  the 
strict  logical  sequence  of  thought  which  some 
imagine  they  find  in  it.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  more  than  a  series  uf  unrelated  ideas,  a 
collection  of  unconnected  maxims  or  aphorisms. 
There  is  a  certain  order  in  the  Ep.,  due  to  the 
object  with  whiih  it  is  declared  to  have  been 
written.  But  it  is  an  order  that  can  be  taken  only 
in  a  broad  and  general  way.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  carry  it  out  in  detail ;  but  they  have  been 
only  partially  successful.  Some  have  distributed 
the  contents  of  the  Ep.  into  something  like  eight 
groups  of  ideas  (Liicke) ;  others  have  fonnd  jive 
main  divisions  in  it,  viz.  l''-2"  2"""  2^-3-*'  Z'-*'0- 
4-'  5'""'  ( Hofmann,  cf.  Srhri/lbeiceis ;  Luthardt) ; 
others  four,  viz.  l''-2"  2'3-»'  2'='-32-''  3=»-5",  dealing 
respectively  with  the  danger  of  moral  inditt'erence, 
the  love  of  the  world  and  Antichrist,  the  necessity 
of  a  life  of  brotherly  love,  and  faith  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  life  (Uuther).  Some,  again, 
have  arranged  the  matter  of  the  Ep.  on  tlie  plan 
of  thrte  great  exhortations,  viz.  l'-2^  2^-4'  4'-5'', 
with  Introduction  and  Conclusion  (de  Wette). 
Others  have  regarded  it  as  consisting  of  Introduc- 
tion, Conclusion,  and  two  great  connected  sections, 
vi?..  l'-2^  2^-5',  both  parts  setting  fortli  the  same 
subject  of  fellowship  with  God  the  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  each  in  its  own  way — the 
former  havinj^  for  its  special  theme  the  proposition 
that  God  is  light,  the  latter  the  iiroposition  that 
God  is  Wj7/(<eoi«  (Diisterdieck,  Alford).  Divisions 
of  a  somewhat  dillerent  kind  are  also  suggested, 
as,  e.g.,  into  three  main  sections,  each  with  three 
or  four  sub-sections,  the  subjects  for  these  sections 
being  taken  to  be  the  '  problem  of  life  and  those 
to  whom  it  is  pro[Xjsed,'  the  'conflict  of  truth  and 
falsehood  without  and  within,'  and  the  '  Christian 
life  :  the  victory  of  faith  '  (Westcott). 

There  is  more  or  less  trutli  in  these  different 
readings  of  the  plan  of  the  Ep.,  and  there  is  a 
certain  measure  of  agreement  among  them.  But 
even  the  simplest  schemes  do  not  admit  of  precise 
application.  One  can  see  that  there  are  certain 
primary  thoughts,  especially  the  great  ideas  that 
(iod  is  light,  that  God  is  righteous,  that  God  is 
love,  to  which  much  of  the  matter  of  the  Ep. 
naturally  relates  itself ;  and  that  there  are  certam 
paragraphs  or  series  of  verses  that  have  on  the 
whole  distinct  subjects.  But  the  ideas  which  give 
a  special  character  to  some  particular  section  of 
the  Ep.  are  not  conlined  to  that  section.  They 
meet  us  again  and  again,  thou''h   it  may  not  be 

3uite  in  the  same  form.  The  Ep.  has  its  intro- 
uction,  its  boily,  and  its  conclusion.  It  has  its 
ruling  thoughts,  and  it  pa^ises  from  one  thought  to 
another  by  points  of  transition  which  can  often, 
if  not  always,  Ix;  recognized.  In  its  main  contents 
it  has  a  certain  order  and  succession  of  ideas.  Hut 
it  is  an  order  that  follows  the  way  of  suggestion, 
not  that  of  logical  connexion.  It  is  not  system- 
atically cjirricd  out,  neither  does  it  show  itself 
upon  the  surface.  It  ha-s  the  freedom  that  is 
juoper  to  a  letter,  the  unstudied,  non-constructive 
character  that  belongs  to  a  series  of  meditations 
or  practical  counsels. 

5.  Indrpendcnce. — This  is  a  question  of  greater 
imjiortance.  Among  the  NT  writings  there  is 
one,  though  only  one,  that  is  at  once  seen  to 
be  of  the  snnio  character  as  this  Epistle.  That 
IB  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  reseniuliuice  is  so 
great  and  unmistakable  as  at  once  to  luggeat 
ilia   question,   how  the   two  are   related   to  each 


other.  In  the  Epistle  we  get  the  same  general 
style  as  in  the  Gospel,  the  same  simplicity  of 
l.Tnguage  with  the  same  profoundness  and  ex- 
altation of  thought,  the  same  lofty  serenity,  the 
same  peculiar  structure,  the  same  sententious  oi 
aphoristic  tone,  the  same  habit  of  giving  a  state- 
ment both  in  the  alhrmative  form  and  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  of  taking  up,  repeating,  and  extending  an 
idea  already  expressed ;  the  same  way  of  conveying 
truth  by  the  use  of  contrasts,  like  that  between 
light  and  darkness,  life  and  death,  love  and  hate  ; 
the  same  methods  of  forming  sentences  and  carry- 
ing the  thought  forward.  There  are  the  same 
fundamental  conceptions,  too,  of  God,  Christ,  the 
purpose  of  the  Son's  mission,  the  nature  of  Hi- 
work,  His  relations  to  God  and  to  man,  the  chai 
acter  and  standing  of  His  disciples,  the  world,  life, 
death,  the  present  and  the  future.  Many  of  the 
terms  which  are  characteristic  of  the  one  arc 
characteristic  of  the  other.  Of  this  class  are  the 
following  : — a\-i)di)^,  dXTj^eta,  dfULfyriav  ^fiv,  dvdpwirOK- 
t6vo^,  yeyftj&ijvai  ix,  ivroKiri  Kaivq,  ^urfj,  fwr;  a/u>ftos, 
^edff^at,  Kitaixos,  /xafrrvpeTv,  ^cra^aivuv  {k  tov  davarov 
ets  TTjv  i^un/v,  fiovoyevris  (of  Christ),  vatdia,  wapdKXrjro^, 
irepf.ira.Tiiv  iv  t^  ffKori^,  irnrrevftf  et's,  Tra^/ytjtria,  ri 
TTveOfjJi  riji  a\i]Oeia^,  irotetv  Trjv  aX'^Oeiav,  iroteiv  TTjif 
duaprlav,  d  wovijpus,  (TKorla,  irwrijp  tou  Kixrp^ov,  t^kvo. 
6eov,  TtKvla,  Ttdivai  Trjv  \pvxTiv  airrov,  (paf^poOv,  ipu>s, 
Xapo  ireirXiipu/n^n;.  Other  terms  distinctive  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  together  meet  us  also 
in  the  Ep.  ;  e.g.  dyaw^v,  dydinj,  dyyi^eiv  ^auriic, 
d\7jdiv6^,  yiVihaKCiv,  eli/at  iK,  Beupeiy,  fJXipTupia,  ^Uvav, 
viK^v,  irXav^v,  TT)p(Lv  rds  ivroXds,  rijpelv  riiv  \i/yov, 
ipalfeiv.  Peculiar  syntactical  forms,  or  peculiar 
uses  of  familiar  foriuulie,  which  occur  in  the 
Gospel,  occur  also  in  the  Ep.,  as  in  the  case  of  tfa, 
dXX'  IVa,  etc.  There  are  also  many  obvions  paral- 
lelisms of  thought  and  expression.  Examples  of 
these  may  be  seen  in  such  i)assages  of  tlie  Ep.  as — 
2"  2"  3"  3'*  3-''  S**  4«  4"  4"  b*  5»  5*  when  com- 
pared respectively  with  those  pas.sagcs  of  the 
Gospel— 5*8"  8«  15>«  8-*  13"  8"  d"  6'*'  10''  5*"  17'. 

In  view  of  all  this  some  have  denied  the  char- 
acter of  independence  to  the  Ep.,  and  have  spoken 
of  it  as  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  which  shows  all 
through  the  imitative  hand  (Baur).  Others,  who 
have  not  been  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  that,  have 
regarded  it  as  a  'companion'  to  the  Gospel,  the 
second  part  of  the  Gospel  (Michaelis,  Storr,  Eich- 
hom),  a  kind  of  dedicatory  writing  meant  to  go 
with  the  (Jospel  (Hug,  Thiersch,  Hausrath,  Hof- 
mann, Ebrard,  Ilaupt),  a  summary  or  recasting 
and  practical  setting  of  the  contents  of  the  Gosjiel 
(Hoekstra,  Holtzmann),  a  covering  letter  designed 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Gospel 
(Lightfoot),  etc. 

Hut  there  are  clear  and  .signilicant  differences 
between  the  two  writings,  notwithstanding  this 
remarkable  general  similarity.  There  is  no  such 
local  colouring  in  the  Ep.  as  we  have  in  the 
Gospel.  There  is  no  such  Hebrew  stam|>  in  the 
Ep.  as  there  is  in  the  Gosiiel.  There  is  not  a 
single  quotation  from  the  OT  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  hitter  we  have  both  citations  from  the  (tT 
and  references  to  the  OT.  These  diH'erence.s,  in- 
deed, are  not  conclusive.  They  may  be  duo  to 
the  natural  dill'erence  between  narrative  and  let  ter, 
or  to  the  dillerent  circumstances  and  objects  of 
the  writings.  Hut  there  is  iiiiuli  more  than  tlie.se. 
The  ideas  which  arc  common  to  both  are,  in  not 
a  few  ca.ses,  differently  put,  and  have  a  different 
aspect. 

In  the  Ep.,  e.g.,  Christ's  appearance  on  earth 
is  pre.senteif,  aa  wo  have  seen,  in  the  broad  light 
of  a  vmnifrstittii'ti.  The  specilic  functiim  of 
niivocnry  OT  intercession  is  ascribed  to  Him.  The 
qualities  oi  fnilhfulnas  and  righleviisnets  on  the 
side  of  (iod,  and  the  grace  of  conftMion  on  tb« 
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side  of  man,  are  {,'iven  in  a  particular  connexion 
witli  tlie  forj;ivenuss  anil  tlie  cleaiisiiig  of  sin  ;  and 
faith  appears  iu  the  delinite  cliaiaetur  of  a  power 
of  overconiinj;  In  tlie  ease  of  certain  ideas  of  tlio 
Ep.,  the  atlinities  are  rather  with  the  teaching 
of^  the  "jreat  I'auline  Epp.  than  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  what  is  said 
of  tiod  or  of  Christ  as  Suoios  {cf;  V  2=  with  Ko  3="), 
but  also  of  the  description  of  Christ  as  Waanot 
(cf.  2=  4"'  with  Ro  :{==),  the  desi^'iiation  of  His 
Second  Coming  as  a  irapovvla  (cf.  2'^  with  1  Co  15-^, 
I  Th  •_"»  etc.),  etc.  But,  besides  this,  the  Ep.  has 
not  a  few  ideas  which  it  does  not  share  with  the 
Gospel.  Such  ideas  are  those,  e.g.,  of  a  'fellow- 
ship (koij-wi'io)  with  the  Father  and  with  Hia  Son 
Jesus  Christ,'  a  'love  perfected'  (dydwjj  T-rreXfiw- 
fU^);)  an  'Antichrist'  and  'Antichrists,'  a  'sin 
unto  death'  (d^iopria  irpis  Sifarof),  a  '  Divine  seed' 
(attipim  oi'roD),  an  '  unction  from  the  Holy  One ' 
(Xp'<^A'a  airJ  tov  dylou).  Such  terms  as  a'77e\(a  and 
TrXdi'os,  such  phrases  as  ^inOi'fila  tuiv  dtpOaX^Qv,  i-m- 
Oufila  T^5  aapKis,  iv  capKl  (pxiffOai,  iv  rtp  (puni  Trepi- 
n-txTuv,  TToifiv  T^v  avop-lav,  iroietc  rfji'  SLKoioavvtjv,  belong 
to  the  Ep.  and  not  to  the  Gospel.  Such  ideas, 
again,  as  those  of  the  '  wrath  of  God '  {-q  6pyri  toS 
6ioO),  to  '  be  from  above '  (eli-ai  ix  tuv  dvu),  '  to  be 
from  beneath '  {etfat  (k  tCiv  k6.tui),  and  such  desig- 
nations as  'the  Hi)ly  Spirit'  (t6  wevna  rb  dyiov), 
which  are  in  the  Gospel  (3^  8^  \^  etc.),  do  not 
recur  in  the  Epistle.  And  to  these  things  others 
might  be  added.  Where  the  Gospel,  e.g.,  declares 
God  to  be  '  Spirit '  (iri-f  C/io,  4^),  the  Ep.  declares 
Him  to  be  'love'  (dyivri,  4'°);  where  the  Gospel 
speaks  of  the  Son  being  '  in  the  Father '  and  the 
'Father  in  the  Son'  (U'"'"  etc.),  the  Ep.  speaks 
of  us  as  being  'in  God'  and  God  'in  us  (Vf's  tv 
TV  9fV  2'  4S  i  eV  V'"  2'  4^). 

There  are  also  certain  minuter  differences  in 
usage,  as  in  the  preference  of  the  Ep.  for  the 
preposition  ctiri  after  such  verbs  as  alre^v,  inoveiv, 
Xa/ifidfeiv,  where  the  Gospel  has  irapd.  To  which 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  no  clear  reference  to 
the  (Jospel  is  discovered  in  the  Epistle.  There  is 
enough,  therefore,  to  sliow  that  the  Ep.  is  not 
de|)endent  on  the  Gospel,  not  a  second  part  of 
it,  nor  a  remodelling  of  its  contents,  whetner  for 
practical  or  for  polemical  purposes,  but  an  inde- 
pendent composition  having  its  own  particular 
occasion,  purpose,  and  character. 

6.  Purpose  and  Occasiori. — Its  purpose  is  that 
the  readers  may  have  fellowship  with  the  waiter 
and  his  associates  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Word  of  life,  and  whose  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
the  joy  which  the  writer  and  his  brethren  have 
in  them  may  be  made  complete  by  seeing  that 
fellowship  realized  in  their  case ;  and  that  those 
addressed  may  have  the  comfortable  conscions- 
ne.ss  of  possessing  eternal  life  (1'--'  5").  The 
WTiter's  object,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
breadth  which  he  himself  gives  it.  It  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  the  combating  of  certain  errors, 
the  refutation  of  certain  false  teachers,  or  the 
reproof  of  certain  shortcomings.  The  Ep.  does 
deal  with  certain  faults  in  life,  certain  errorists 
and  defective  doctrines.  But  its  primary  purpose 
is  to  help  these  Christians  to  be  partakers  with 
the  writer  and  his  fellow-witnesses  in  the  com- 

fleteness  and  satisfactisn  of  the  Christian  life. 
t  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  other  subjects  are 
introduced,  that  certain  instructions  are  ^ven, 
and  that  counsels  are  offered  against  certain  in- 
firmities and  perils. 

The  Ep.,  nevertheless,  may  have  had  a  particular 
occasiim.  That  is  found  iij'  some  in  a  certain 
critical  condition  of  the  Church  or  Churches  ad- 
dressed (Liicke,  etc.);  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
things  in  the  Ep.  whicli  point  to  shortcomings, 


especially  in  the  matter  of  brotherlj'  love.  But 
there  is  -lotliing  to  indicate  that  those  addressca 
were  in  a  peculiarly  <langerous  or  faulty  condition, 
or  that  the  moral  life  liad  sunk  very  low  among 
them.  The  Ep.  is  not  one  of  reproof.  It  is  rather 
written  umlcr  the  sense  that  writer  and  readers 
are  living  in  'the  la.st  time,"  and  that  the  Coming 
of  the  Lord  is  expected.  Its  particular  occa.-'ion, 
therefore,  may  rather  be  sought  in  what  it  swys 
of  the  appearance  of  certain  fal.se  teachers,  ni 
which  event  the  writer  sees  the  token  of  '  the 
last  time.'  Who  were  those  errorists  that  are 
here  si)()ken  of  as  'Antichrists'?  To  this  (juestion 
many  dill'erent  answers  have  been  given.  Some  of 
them  may  be  at  once  dismissed  as  too  large  and 
indelinite.  To  say,  e.g.  (with  Bleek),  that  the 
men  in  view  are  Christi'ins,  men  who  had  lost 
their  faith  or  had  pr.actised  it  unworthily,  or  that 
they  are  men  who  had  fallen  into  Antinoniian 
licence,  is  inconsistent  both  with  the  fact  tliat  the 
'Antichrists'  are  described  as  outside  the  Cliurch, 
and  with  the  kind  of  fault  that  is  attributed  to 
them  here.  Further,  if  Antinoniian  error  liad 
been  specially  in  view,  we  should  have  expected 
(so  Neander),  not  such  a  declaration  as  '  Every 
one  that  doeth  sin,  doeth  also  lawlessness ;  and 
sin  is  la^^lessness'  (S*  IIV),  but  rather  'Every  one 
that  doeth  lawlessness,  doeth  also  sin  ;  and  law- 
lessness is  sin.'  To  say  that  they  were  Jpavs 
(Lotller),  or  that  they  were  Ehionitc.i,  is  equally 
wide  of  the  mark,  nothing  being  found  to  imply 
that  the  error  in  question  was  merely  a  denial  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  or  a  reduction  of  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  a  second  Mo.ses.  There  is  as  little 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  Ep.  has  in  view  more 
than  one  class  of  errorists,  Ebionites  and  Sabians 
(Storr),  or  Ebionite  and  Doeetic  teachers  (Sander). 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  identify  them  with 
Doeetic  teachers  of  the  Gnostic  type.  They  are 
described  as  denying  that  'Jesus  is  the  Christ,' 
as  denying  '  the  Fattier  and  the  Son '  (2'-''-'-  '^■'),  and 
as  confessing  '  not  Jesus '  (4^).  They  are  con- 
trasted with  those  who  are  of  the  spirit  that 
'confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh' 
(4-) ;  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  Ep.,  thou^'h  they 
are  not  mentioned,  the  note  that,  is  still  insisted 
on  is  belief  'that  Jesus  is  the  Christ'  (5').  These 
terms  do  not  carry  us  to  the  p.articular  refinenicnts 
of  (Jnosticism  that  are  connected  with  the  name 
of  BasUides,  as  some  think  (I'fleiderer).  There  is 
no  point  of  contact  with  the  strange  Basilidean 
theories  of  a  tripartite  sonship,  the  division  of  the 
world  into  the  Ogdoad  and  the  Hebdomad,  and 
the  destiny  of  Jesus  to  be  the  'first-fruits  of  the 
sorting  of  the  things  confused.'  Nor  is  there  any 
real  analogy  b<;tween  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Son  in  the 
Ep.  and  tiie  vague  speculations  of  these  Gnostics 
about  the  descent  of  a  light  from  the  Hebdomad 
upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary  at  the  Annunciation. 
There  might  seem  mure,  perhajis,  that  resembles 
the  Valentinian  doctrine,  in  wliich  the  idea  of 
aw^pixara  has  a  large  and  prominent  place.  But 
the  Christology  of  the  Ep.  is  far  removed  from 
any  one  or  all  of  the  three  views  of  the  origin  of 
Jesus  which  are  ascribed  to  Valentinus  by  IrenaMis 
(i.  11.  15,  etc. ).  The  terms  point  to  something  more 
specific,  however,  than  the  ordinarj'  Doeetic  doc- 
trine which  liore  that  our  Lord  had  only  an  appnr- 
cut  body  all  through  His  life  on  earth,  and  until 
His  Ascension.  They  best  suit  the  teachings  of 
the  Gnostic  Cerinthus,  in  which  Oriental,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  ideas  seem  to  have  been  mixed  up, 
and  which  distinguished  between  the  man  'Jesus' 
and  'Chrifst'  the  heavenlj'  Being,  and  affirmed 
that  'the  Christ'  united  Himself  \\nth  'Jesus' 
only  at  the  baptism  of  the  latter,  and  continued 
with  Him  only  till  His  Passion.  Beyond  this  the 
terms  do  not  seem  to  warrant  ns  to  go.     It  \t 
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probably  too  much  to  say  {e.g.  with  Holtzniann) 
that  tlie  error  in  view  all  through  the  Ln.  is  the 
dualistic  form  of  Gnosis  which  was  Chnstologicall v 
Uocetic  and  practically  Antinonuan,  or  (with 
Lipsius,  etc.)  that  both  Docetisra  and  Antinomi- 
anism  are  intend.-d.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
can  say  {e.g.  with  Weiss,  Harnack,  etc. )  that  the  hp. 
is  directed  also  against  men  within  the  Church  who 
misunderstood  and  perverted  St.  Paul's  doctrine. 
Such  statements  as  '  he  tliat  doeth  rightej 
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righteous'  (3'),  are  not  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  such  inferences. 

7    Authorship.— W\\o,  then,  is  the  author  of  an 
En    which  speaks  of  a  form  of  Gnostic  doctrine 
like    that   associated   with   the   name   of   the   tra- 
ditional opponent  of  the  Apostle  .lohn  in  his  old 
age'    The  general  answer,  as  has  been  said,  has 
been:   the  Apostle  John  himself.     This  was  the 
almost  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church,  the 
exceptions  being  few,  of  small  account,  and  easily 
understood.      The  sect   of    the   Alogi  may   have 
rejected  the  Ep.,  as  they  did  the  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse.      But  the  statement  m   Epiplianius 
(Acer.  tom.  i.  c.  34)  amounts  only  to  a  perhaps,  and 
the  rejection,  if  it  was  the  fact,  would  have  been, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel,  for  doctrinal  reasons. 
Marcion,  we  know,  refused  it  a  place  in  his  very 
limited  Canon;  hut  his  exclusion  of  it  and  of  so 
much  else  in  the  NT  turned,  not  upon  the  question 
of   historical  testimony,  but  on  that  of   harmony 
with   his  own   special   views.      At  a  much   later 
period  an  obscure  statement  is  made  by  Cosinas 
Tndicopleustes  in  the  6th   cent.    (Tnpngr.   tAm<. 
I   vii  )   to  the  ell'ect  that  some  maintained  that  all 
the  Catholic  Epp.  were  written  by  presbyters,  not  , 
by  apostles.     And  Leontius  of  Byzantium  (conir    i 
Nestor,  et  Eutych.  iii.  14)  .speaks  of  Theodore  of  ; 
Mopsuestia  as  'abrogating'  the  Ep.  of  James  and 
the  other   Catholic    Epp.—'  Epistolam   Jacobi   et 
alias  deinceps  aliorum  catholicas  abrogat  et  anti- 
Quat  '    This  is  all.     And  so  the  case  stood,  as  far 
as  we  know,  till  late  in  the  16th  cent.,  when  Joseph 
Scali"er  declared  all  three  Epp.  not  to  be  by  the 
apostle.      Then  S.  G.  Lan^e,  with  strange  taste, 
pronounced  the  first  unworthy  of  an  apostle,  though 
he  felt  the  force  of  the  historical  testimony  for  its 
apostolic  origin.     Others  tried  to  prove  it  to  be  the 
w-ork  of  a  Jewish  Christian  author  and  aC.nostic 
reviser  (Clau<lius),  or  ascribed  it  to  the  presbyter 
John  (Bretschneider,  Paulus).      But  the   severest 
assault  made  upon  the  Eii.  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times  is  that  of  Baur  and  his  school.     I  he  1  uhingen 
criticism  has  not  been  at  one  in  all  thmgs.     borne 
of  its  adherents  have  held  the  Gospel  and  the  I'.p. 
to  be  by  the  same  author  (K.  R.  Kostlin,  Georgii) ; 
others  have  hold  them  to  be  by  dillerent  hands 
(Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  etc.).     But  the  school  has  been 
at  one  in  denying  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  bp., 
and  in  a.scribing  it  to  a  writer  of  the  2nd  cent. 

The  reasons  u'iven  for  this  view  of  the  bp.  are 
such  a.s  the  following  :— The  circumstances,  the 
forms  of  thought,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
which  aiipear  in  it,  it  is  said,  point  to  a  later  pcno<l 
than  the  apostolic.  Dillerent  critics  hx  on  dillerent 
thint's  in  sui>port  of  this  contention.  Some  hx  umn 
the  doctrine  of  the  L"gos  as  they  suppose  it  to  be 
expressed  here  (Bretschneider);  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  Hebrew  thcnght  and  in  (.reek 
there  was  a  soil  prepared  for  it  before  the  ch.se  of 
the  1st  cent,  at  any  rate.  Others  ar<;ue  from  the 
acquaintance  whicli  it  betrays  with  Docetic  error. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  assert  that  that  type  of  error 
does  not  emerge  till  the  i.ost-aj.ostotic  age,  and  the 
particular  form  in  view  here  is.  as  we  liave  seen, 
like  the  .loctrine  attrihute.l  to  Cennthus.  Others 
(Hih'enfcld,  etc.)  reason  from  its  reference  to 
Gnostic  doctrine.  Hut  while  the  riper  an<l  more 
complicated  forms  of  Gnostieimn  helonR  to  a  lat«r 


time,  it  is  not  made  historically  good  that  there 
was  not  or  could  not  he  at  the  earlier  date 
Gnostic  ideas  of  a  simpler  and  mure  rudiinentarv 
kind,  and  it  is  acknowledged  (e.g.  by  Hilgenfeld) 
that  it  is  only  an  undeveloped  form  that  appears  in 
this  Epistle.  But  hesides  that,  it  has  to  be  said 
that  the  things  in  the  Ep.  which  are  supposed  to 
betray  the  inlluence  of  Gnostic  thought  are  not 
sullicient  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  doctrine  ascribed 
to  the  '  Antichrists'  we  have  already  spoken.  But 
much  is  made  of  the  use  of  the  terms  airipixa.  and 
xpfff^o,  and  of  the  idea  that  we  should  only  love 
and  not  fear  God.  But  the  terms  atrippia  and 
Yp(<rMa  have  a  totally  different  application  here 
from  what  they  have  in  the  far-fetched  and 
iiniiracticahle  speculations  of  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Nor  do  we  require  to  go  to  Gnostic  sources  for 
their  origin.  They  have  their  explanation  in  the 
ideivs  of  Uevelation— the  one  in  the  OT  idea  of  an 
anointing,  the  other  in  the  NT  idea  of  a  birth  or 
a  being  /icgollen  of  God.  And  that  there  should 
be,  not''tlie  fear  that  hath  torment,  hut  pure  love  to 
God,  is  surely  a  most  Christian  idea. 

It  is  further  argued   that   the   Ep.    cannot   be 
an   apo.stolic   cuniposition,    liecause    it    shows   the 
presence  of  Montanistic  doctrine  (I'lanck,   Baur). 
Traces  of   Montanism   are  thought   to   be   found 
especially   in   what  is  said   of    the  moral   condi- 
tion of  the  believer,  of  the  uncliim,  and  of  sins 
'not  unto  d<'ath'  and  'a  sin   unto  death.'     With 
respect   to   the   first,   the   Ep.   speaks,  it  is  true, 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  believer  in  its  ideal 
perfection.     But  it  is  not  an  absolute  sinlessness 
that  it  ascribes  to  him,  nor  does  it  speak  of  his 
perfection  at  all  in  the  Montanist  way.     For  the 
!  Montanists  claimed  a  spiritual   perfection   above 
other  Christians.     The  idea  of  the  rhri.mi  or  '  iinc- 
!  tion,'  as   it  appears  here,  is  as  little  Montanistic 
as  it  is  Gnostic.     It  rests  upon  biblical  ideas  and 
I  biblical  employments  of  the  act  of  anointing  with 
oil.      Neither  does  the  distinction   between   two 
kinds  of  sin  necessarily  bear  the  sense  which  Baur 
puts  upon  it.     Even  if  we  were  to  grant  this,  it 
1  would  not  carry  the  late  date  with  it.     Hilgenfeld 
1  has  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  special  mortal  sins 
is  found  in  the  Pcrindi  Petri,  a.  part  of  the  pseudo- 
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Clementine  literature,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
therefore  earlier  than  Montanism.  Much  more, 
too,  would  surely  have  been  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Paraclete,  i'f  the  Ep.  had  been  written  by  a 
Montanist  or  under  Montanistic  inllueiices.  Other 
arguments  adverse  to  its  apostolic  origin  and  its 
connexion  with  John  the  evangeli.st  are  of  even 
less  importance.  The  brevity  of  the  reference  to 
the  false  teachers  and  the  limited  refutation  of 
them  have  been  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
claims  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  Epistle.  But  this 
is  to  overlook  tlie  melliod  of  the  Ep.,  which  is  to 
present  the  truth,  ami  to  do  that  authoritatively, 
rather  than  to  expose  error.  The  va'-ueness  of  the 
introduction,  and  the  want  of  anything  in  it  to 
iilcniify  the  writer  with  John  tln'  ajiostle,  are  also 
addiKcd.  Uut  it  isc\i3tomary  with  St.  .lohn  not  to 
name  himself  directly,  and  "the  author  as-sociates 
himself  at  least  with  "the  eyewitnes.ses  of  Christ's 
life,  and  speaks  all  through  in  a  tone  belitting  one 
conscious  of  apostolic  dignity. 

Once  more  the  apostolic  authorship  is  contested 
on  the  ground  that  the  Ei>.  is  so  ilillerent  from  the 
Apocalypse.  This  is,  of  course,  an  important  argu- 
ment with  those  of  the  Tiihingen  school,  and  it  is 
perhaps  liest  put  by  those  of  that  school  who, 
like  Hilgenfeld.  hold'  the  Ep.  to  he  older  than  the 
Gosi)cl.  The  Apoc.  being  by  .lohn  the  aiK.stle, 
j  the  remarkable  way  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  Ep.  in  language  and  conception  makes  it 
impossible,  it  is  argued,  for  the  latter  to  1>«  hy 
I  the  same  hand.    The  dill'erences,  indeed,  are  grea*' 
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and  extend  not  only  to  vocabulary,  grammar, 
and  phraseology,  but  to  attitude,  spirit,  and  idea. 
They  may  be  explained  so  far,  however,  by  dill'erence 
in  circumstance,  time  of  composition,  subject,  and 
so  far  also  by  the  fact  that  the  one  writmg  is  an 
Ep.,  while  the  other  belongs  to  the  peculiar  order 
of  apocalyptic  literature  which  has  a  form  and  a 
method  of  its  own.  The  dill'erence  in  idea,  too,  is 
in  important  cases  much  less  than  tlie  Tiibingen 
critics  are  inclined  to  make  it.  There  is  no  such 
antagonism,  e.g. ,  as  thev  .suppose  between  the  God  of 
\^Tatn  in  the  Apoc.  ana  the  God  of  love  in  the  Ep., 
or  between  the  view  of  the  divine  righteousness  as 
judging  e\'il  in  the  Apoc.  and  the  view  of  the  same 
righteousness  as  forj^iving  sin  in  the  Epistle.  That 
there  are  many  points  of  affinity,  too,  between 
Gospel,  Ep.,  and  Anoc,  is  admitted  by  critics  like 
Hilgenfeld.  But  tlie  question  of  the  Apoc.  is  one 
by  itself.    See  art.  Revelation  (Book  of). 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  non-apostolic 
origin  of  the  Ep.  are  far  from  convincing.  Even 
were  they  much  more  so  than  they  are,  they  could 
not  prevail  against  the  historical  evidence.  For 
that  is  peculiarly  strong.  The  entire  witness  of 
antiquity  (with  the  solitary  exceptions  already 
referred  to  in  the  cases  of  Cosmas  and  I.,eontius) 
from  the  time  of  Eusebius  is  for  the  Johannine 
authorship.  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius,  and  others  attest  it.  Jerome,  speak- 
ing of  the  Apostle  John,  in  his  Oitalnr/ue  of 
Ecclesiastical  Writers  (ch.  9),  says  of  him :  '  Scripsit 
autem  et  unam  epistolam,  cujus  exordium  est, 
Quod  fuit  ah  initio  .  .  .  quie  ab  universis  ecclesi- 
asticis  et  eruditis  viris  probatur.'  Eusebius  him- 
self places  it  among  the  Homologoumena  (HE  iii. 
25),  and  ascribes  it  to  John  (HE  iii.  24,  25). 
Travelling  back  from  these  declarations,  we  find 
Dionysius,  the  scholar  of  Origen,  citing  the  words 
of  the  Ep.  as  those  of  the  evangelist,  and  reason- 
ing against  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  Apoc.  from 
its  unlikeness  to  the  Ep.  in  style  and  language 
(Euseb.  HE  vii.  25).  We  find  Origen  himself 
repeatedly  quoting  it  or  referring  to  it  as  by  John 
(e.g.  Ev.  Joh.  toni.  xiii.  21).  It  is  in  the  Peshitta, 
and  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  the  latter  quot- 
ing the  words  '  Qute  vidimus  oculis  nostris  et  auri- 
bus  audivimus  et  manus  nostrae  palpaverunt  haec 
seripsimus  vobis'  as  John's.  Similar  testimony 
is  borne  to  it  by  Cyprian  (Ep.  25),  who  quotes  2*-  *, 
by  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc.  v.  16  ;  adv.  Prax.  ch.  13, 
28:  adv.  Gnost.  12,  etc.), and  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom. 
ii.  15,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  16).  Irena?us,  too,  quotes  the  Ep. 
several  times,  and  ascribes  it  to  John,  the  Lord's 
disciple,  who  also  WTote  the  Gospel  (de  Heer.  iii. 
16 ;  Euseb.  HE  v.  8).  Further,  Papias  (who  is 
described  by  Irenoeus  as  'luawov  nkv  dKoi'aT7)s,  YloXv- 
ndpvov  5'  eraTpoi)  is  reported  by  Eusebius  (HE  iii. 
39)  to  have  '  used  testimonies  from  Jolin's  former 
Ep.'  (k^xPV^^*-  5'  ^  avrits  fiaprvplats  diri  ttJs  'ludvvov 
TrpoT^pas  iT!-i(TTo\rji).  And  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of 
St.  John  (ad  Philipp.  ch.  7),  has  the  sentence  irds 
7ip  is  hv  /it;  ifioKoy-Q  'Itjitow  XpiffT&f  Iv  aapKl  {KtjXv- 
Bivai,  ivTlxpt<rr6s  (anv  ;  wliich  BO  closely  resembles 
1  Jn  4'  that  few  (though  Scholten  is  of  the  number) 
have  refused  to  see  in  it  an  eWdence  of  Polycarp's 
acqiiaintance  with  the  Epistle. 

Whether  we  can  carry  the  chain  of  witness  further 
back  even  than  Polycarp's  letter,  is  doubtful.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  the  date  to  which  the  DidacfU  is 
referred,  and  on  the  view  taken  of  certain  sentences 
in  it.  The  Ep.  appears  to  be  known,  indeed,  to  the 
WTJterof  the  Ep.  to  Dioioietus  ;  but  the  date  of  that 
writing,  which  is  placed  by  Lightfoot  (St.  Ignatius 
and  St.  Polycarp,  i.  517)  between  A.D.  117  and  130, 
is  uncertain.  'Traces  of  it  have  also  been  found  by 
some  in  Justin  Martyr,  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hernias,  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 
But  these  are  iiot   definite  enough  to  prove  ac- 


quaintance with  the  tcriting.  They  may  indicate 
no  more  than  the  use  of  terms  which  were  common 
to  all  Christians,  or  to  certain  circles  of  Christians, 
at  the  time.  But  in  the  Didachi  we  have,  perhaps, 
something  more.  In  chs.  x.,  xi.,  e.g.,  we  find  tlia 
phrase  reXadaai  aiTi^jV  iv  t^  d7dirj;  tjov  ;  irapeXd'^rw  6 
k6(tplos  o^«  ;  Trdt  5^  ■irpo(pn/fnjs  StSoKi^jiafffUi'OS.  Tiiese 
remind  us  of  the  TereXfiwrat  iv  d7dirjj  of  our  Ep, 
(4'*)  and  the  parallel  phrases  in  2*  4"- " ;  of  the 
6  k/ktjxo!  Tapiyerai  of  2"  (a  very  similar  forn. 
occurs,  however,  also  in  St.  Paul,  1  Co  7''") ;  and  of 
the  SoKt/tdi'rre  tA  Tvev/xara.  of  4*.  If  these  are  re- 
garded as  reminiscences  of  the  words  of  the  Ep., 
and  not  simply  as  proofs  of  acquaintance  with 
John's  teaching,  it  may  be,  in  oral  form,  and  if 
the  DidactU  can  be  referred  to  the  closing  j-ears 
of  the  first  century  or  the  opening  years  of  the 
second,  we  have  a  witness  earlier  even  than 
Polycarjj. 

■To  this  must  be  added  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  relation  in  which  Gosjiel  and  Ep.  stand 
to  each  other.  If  it  can  be  sliown  that  the  two 
writings  are  by  one  hand,  then  all  that  goes  to 
prove  the  Gospel  to  be  the  work  of  the  evangelist 
John  goes  to  prove  the  Ep.  to  be  his  also.  This 
question,  whether  the  autlior  of  the  Gospel  also 
wrote  the  Ep.,  is  answered  in  tlie  negative  by  the 
Tubingen  critics  generally.  In  support  of  that 
position  it  is  urged  that  the  two  writings  ditl'er 
radically  in  their  attitude  to  the  OT  law,  in  their 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  in  their  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  work  of  Olirist,  in  their 
eschatology,  and  in  their  general  mode  of  thought. 
The  Ep.,  it  is  said,  stands  'in  a  more  intimate 
relationship '  to  the  law  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel.  But  in  point  of  fact  tliere  is  no  mention 
of  the  vi^ot  in  tne  Ep.,  and  the  passages  which 
are  supposed  to  have  it  specially  in  view  have 
another  application.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
the  use  of  the  term  ivopila.  in  3*  it  is  the  Mosaic  law 
that  is  particularly  in  view,  or  that  the  iir  dpx^t 
in  2'-  *  refers  specially  to  the  OT  law  of  love. 
The  idea  of  a  personal  Logos,  again,  which  is 
found  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel,  is  thought  to 
be  foreign  to  the  Epistle.  But  if  we  have  not  the 
term  6  Xtryoi,  we  have  the  phrase  6  Xi7os  rrii  for^f  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Ep.  ;  and,  even  if  it  ia 
allowed  to  be  a  question  whether  the  latter  phrase 
has  the  same  sense  as  the  former,  we  have  a 
similar  conception  of  the  superhuman,  pre-temporal, 
personal  being  of  Christ  in  the  terms  '  life '  and 
'  Son  of  God  '  as  they  appear  in  the  Epistle.  'The 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  further  urged,  is  not  presented  as 
He  IS  in  the  Gospel  in  personal  relations,  of  which 
the  use  of  the  neuter  term  xP^a/io.  is  supposed  to  be 
a  proof.  But  the  term  xp^nfui  is  an  easily  under- 
stood term  for  a  particular  gift  or  operation  of  the 
Holy  One  ;  and  the  '  witness '  whicn  is  said  to  be 
borne  by  the  Spirit  (5'),  which  is  also  aserbed  to 
the  Spirit  by  Christ  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (15"), 
points  to  the  harmony  of  the  two  writings  on  the 
subject  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  (Jhost. 

The  designation  of  Christ  as  'Advocate'  (2')  ia 
also  held  by  Baur  and  others  of  his  school  to  be  in 
affinity  with  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  rather  than 
with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  to  indicate  a  view  of 
Christ's  relation  to  His  disciples  which  'lay  far 
apart  from  the  evangelist.'  But  the  idea  of  Ohrist 
as  Intercessor  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  Ep., 
but  is  found  again  and  again  In  the  NT  ;  nor  can  it 
be  made  out  that  in  anything  else  that  is  said  of 
Christ's  relations  to  His  disciples  there  is  any 
difierence  between  the  Ep.  and  the  Gospel.  Nor 
is  it  the  case  that  the  Ep.  has  an  eschatology 
which  is  not  known  to  the  Gospel.  The  (Conceptions 
of  a  present  judgment  and  a  spiritual  Parousia 
prevail,  it  is  true,  in  the  Gospel,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  ideas  of  a  future  judgment  and  » 
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Parousia  at  tlie  end  of  things  [o'^-  ■■=*  U™-  *>  etc. ).  And 
the  eschatological  concejjtion  of  the  Advent  and  the 
Judgment  is  expressed  in  the  Ep.,  hut  not  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  form  of  doctrine  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel.  For  it  speaks  of  a  passing 
from  death  to  life  which  is  already  accomplished, 
and  of  eternal  life  as  a  present  pos-session.  !•  urther, 
to  sa_y,  with  Baur,  Hilgenfetd,  and  others,  that 
there  is  a  more  'material  and  external'  mode  of 
Ihouglit  in  tlie  Ep.  than  in  the  Gospel,  is  to  mis- 
judge and  misinterpret  tlie  former.  The  designa- 
tion, c.ff.,  of  God  as  'light'  is  strangely  thought 
to  express  a  more  material  conception  of  God  than 
is  ]i(i-..-ihle  to  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
syniliiilsof  the  '  water'  and  the  '  blood  '  are  thought 
to  be  dillerently  used,  more  materially  in  the  Ep., 
more  ideally  in  the  Gospel.  Hut  these  supposi- 
tions rest  on  mistaken  interpretations  of  the 
passages. 

There  are  diflerences  between  the  two  ^vritings, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  these  dill'erences  are  neither 
few  in  number  nor  inconsiderable  in  weight.  They 
aredillerences  which  go  to  establish  the  independ- 
ence of  the  two  compositions.  But  they  are  not 
sullicient  to  prove  a  dill'erence  of  authorship. 
They  can  be  made  to  apjiear  so  only  by  forced 
constructions,  and  by  overlooking  the  distinct 
purposes  and  circumstances  of  the  writings.  They 
can  be  explained  by  the  ditl'erences  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Ei>.  in  the  occasions  which  pro- 
duced them,  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  to 
deal,  and  the  ends  which  they  have  in  view,  and  by 
the  natural  ditl'erence  between  an  historical  com- 
position and  a  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  similarities  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  in 
thought,  style,  and  expression,  in  characteristic 
ideas,  in  imagery  and  symbolism,  and  in  the 
special  tyjie  of  doctrine.  They  are  similarities 
which  pervade  the  two  writings,  and  point  strongly 
to  identity  of  authorship. 

No  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Ep.,  there- 
fore, fits  the  facts  so  well  as  the  one  that  has 
prevailed.  It  is  to  internal  considerations  that 
tho.se  ap]ieal  who  reject  it ;  and  it  is  largely  on  the 
ground  of  the  sui)poscd  impossibilitj-  of  two  writ- 
ings so  dill'erent  in  character  as  the  Ep.  and  the 
Apoc.  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  hand, 
tliat  the  Tubingen  critics  deny  the  apostolicity  of 
the  former.  The  external  evidence  is  not  seriously 
assailed.  It  is  admitted  even  by  so  uncom[)romis- 
ing  a  critic  as  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  David.son  that 
'  the  letter  is  well  attested  by  the  voice  of  an- 
tiquity, and  that,  as  far  a.s  external  evidence 
reaches,  its  authenticity  seems  to  be  secure' 
{Intniduction  to  the  NT,  li.  30'2). 

8.  Place  and  Date. — If  the  Ep.  is  the  work  of 
John,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 
written  in  Asia  Minor,  most  probably  in  Ephesus. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  no  dilinite  statement  in 
early  Christian  literature  to  that  ellcct,  and  some 
who  regard  it  as  intended  to  form  a  companion  to 
the  Gospel  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  Patmos.  But 
it  is  with  Ephesus  that  the  most  ancient  tradition 
connects  the  comj)osition  of  the  Gospel.  What 
Ircn;cus  .says  of  John  the  fiaOrp-i^s  toD  Kvptov  and 
his  (lOspcl  is  this:  Kal  avr6t  ^^^5ti}K€  rA  evayy^Xioy, 
i"  'K0(?irv  TTji  Ao-fo!  SiaTplfiuy  {ailv.  Ilcrr.  iii.  1), 
<ina  the  same  is  said  in  ellect  by  .leronie  (Prolng.  to 
Miitth.  vol.  vii.  pp.  5,  0).  If  the  (Jospel  and  the 
Ep.,  therefore,  belong  to  the  same  period  in  John's 
life,  as  many  things  go  to  show,  it  is  rca.sonable  to 
sup])0.se  that  the  En.  as  well  as  the  Gospel  was 
written  in  Asia  Nlinor,  and  most  probably  in 
Ephesus,  all  the  more  that  it  is  with  that  territory 
and  that  city  that  ancient  tradition  connects  the 
closing  stage  )f  John's  career. 

[f   tliere    is   lilllc    by   which    to   dctormino    the 
place  where  the  Ep.  was  written,  there  is  lus  little 
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by  which  to  lix  its  (lute.  Some,  indeed,  have 
thought  it  possible  to  deline  the  time  of  its  com- 
position precisely,  and  have  been  bold  enough  even 
to  refer  it  to  one  particular  year.  Ebrard  a.scribes 
it  to  the  year  95  of  the  iJionysian  era.  But  his 
reasoning  turns  upon  the  uncertain  suppositions 
that  the  Ep.  is  a  dedicatory  companion  to  the 
(Jospel,  and  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in 
Patmos,  John  being  in  that  island,  as  he  holds, 
in  the  lifteenlh  year  of  Domitian.  En  aid,  again, 
puts  the  writing  of  the  Gospel  at  80  A.D.,  but 
thinks  it  was  not  in  circulation  till  immediately 
before  John's  death  ;  while  the  Ep. ,  accordin";  to 
him,  was  written  later,  but  circulated  earlier. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  any  measure  of  con- 
fidence is  that  the  Ep.  belongs  to  the  later 
apostolic  period.  This  seems  the  natural,  if  not 
the  necessary,  inference  from  the  general  cast  of 
its  contents,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities which  is  indicated  in  it,  the  errors  which 
it  combats,  the  lack  of  any  reference  to  the  con- 
test between  legalism  and  liberty,  and  the  im- 
pression which  it  conveys  that  the  questions  which 
occui)y  so  large  a  place  in  the  great  Pauline  Epp. 
are  no  longer  the  questions  of  the  day.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  traditional  account  of  the 
period  of  John's  stay  in  Ephesus,  as  it  appears  in 
Polycrates  (cf.  Euseb.  BE  iii.  31),  Irenujus  {adv. 
Nrcr.  ii.  39,  iii.  1,  3),  Origen,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Euseb.  HE  iii.  1,  23),  as  well  as  in 
Jerome  [de  Vir.  Illiistr.  c.  9).  It  is  also  in  harmony 
with  the  tone  of  the  Ep.,  for  it  reads  like  the  calm 
counsel  of  old  age  and  ripest  experience ;  and  with 
the  presumption  which  is  created  by  St.  Paul's 
declared  principle  of  action  (Ko  lo-*),  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  John  or  any  salutation 
to  him  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  addressed  to  Asiatic 
Churches,  that  it  was  \mtten  after  the  deatli 
of  the  great  Apostle  'A  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
most  probable,  also,  that  it  was  written  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  though  how  long 
after  that  event  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Some, 
indeed  {e.g.  Grotius,  Diisterdieck,  Eritzsche),  have 
held  it  to  be  earlier  than  that  catastrophe,  on  the 
ground  of  the  mention  of  '  the  last  hour '  in  2",  or 
for  the  liroiider  reason  that  an  event  of  so  terrible 
moment  could  scarcely  have  passed  without  some 
notice,  if  it  had  happened.  But  there  may  be  no 
allusion  to  that  event,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  special  call  to  refer  to  it,  or  because 
it  w!is  no  longer  a  very  recent  thing.  Nor  can 
anything  ))e  made  of  the  statement  in  2'*.  The 
term  '  the  last  hour  '  applies,  not  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (how  could  the  'antichrists'  be  signs 
of  that  ?),  but  to  the  Parouaia,  in  which  connexion 
we  find  the  phriLse  trxaroi  xatpol  used  even  by 
Ignatius  (Ep.  ad  Ephes.  c.  xi.).  The  Gnostic 
teaching  which  is  condemned,  and  the  external 
position  of  the  errorists,  combine  with  other  things 
to  point  to  a  period  later  than  70  A. I).,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century.  This  is  in  har- 
mony also  with  the  traditional  date  of  Cerinthus, 
with  whose  doctrine  the  view  of  Christ's  Per.soa 
repudiated  in  the  Ep.  is  most  probably  identified, 
and  with  the  period  in  John's  life  to  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  hia  connexion  with  the  heretic. 

It  has  been  sought  to  define  the  time  of  com- 
position more  precisely  by  determining  the  chrono- 
logical relation  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Gospel.  But  the 
materials  for  doing  so  are  far  too  scanty,  and  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  for  the  one  view 
or  the  other  have  little  weigTit.  Some  hold  the 
Ep.  to  be  prior  to  the  Gospel,  on  the  ground  that 
writings  of  '  momentary  design,  like  letters,  come 
naturally  before  writing  of  permanent  design, 
'•ike  narratives  or  histones'  (Thiersch)  ;  or  on  the 
ground  that  a  letter  of  warning  to  inrtic\ilar 
Churches  against  particular  errors  would  prubal'ly 
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have  been  writ  ten  earlier  than  a  composition  like 
the  Uosiiul,  whiih  deals  with  the  historical  lounila- 
tions,  ami  ajipears  to  he  uildressed  to  all  Christen- 
dom (Huther,  al.).  Others  argue  for  the  posteri- 
ority of  the  Ep.  on  the  basis  of  certain  jiassages 
which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  (Josiicl,  or  to 
presuppose  it,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  Kp.  seems 
to  require  the  Gospel  for  its  explanation.  But, 
even  if  the  latter  were  granted,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  Ei>.  was  later  than  the  Gospel.  Keuss, 
who  thinks  tliat  the  former  needs  the  latter  as  its 
commentarj',  yet  admits  that  'as  it  once  had  one 
in  the  oral  instruction  of  the  author,  it  is  not 
thereby  proved  that  it  is  later'  {Hist,  of  the  AT, 
Houghton's  tr.,  p.  237).  And  as  to  the  passages 
aiipcaled  to  in  particular,  the  opening  ver.ses  in 
their  relation  to  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel,  the 
phrase  iv  aapxl  i\i)\v6jTa  (f)  as  compared  with  crdpf 
iyif(To,  etc.,  they  are  almost  equally  applicable  or 
inapplicable  as  arguments  for  the  priority  of  the 
Ep.  and  for  its  liosteriority.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  the  E|>.  that  can  be  justly  said  to 
presuppose  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have 
it,  or  to  go  beyond  what  is  explainable  by  the 
earlier  oral  preaching  and  teaching. 

9.  Destination. — The  Ep.  being  written,  then, 
in  the  scenes  of  the  closing  stage  of  Jolin's  apos- 
tolic ministry,  it  is  most  rcastmable  to  sujipose 
it  to  have  been  written  for  readers  belonging  to 
those  parts.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  to  have 
lieen  addressed  to  Palestinian  Christians  (Benson). 
But  there  is  nothing  to  favour  such  a  supposition, 
the  contents  of  the  Ep.  pointing  to  a  Gentile- 
Chrstian  audience  rather  than  a  Jewisli-Christian. 
Some  have  thought  it  directed  to  a  single  Church, 
that  of  Ephesus  (Hug),  or  even  that  of  Corintli 
(Lightfoot).  But  its  wide  scope  and  encyclical 
chaiacter  are  inconsistent  with  that.  Otliers  have 
regarded  it  as  adilressed  to  Christians  outside  the 
scene  ot  tlie  life  and  ministry  of  John  in  his  old 
age  (Holtzmann),  or  as  an  encyclical  of  the 
widest  scope  (Uilgenfeld).  But  the  terms  which 
are  said  to  bear  this  out  do  not  meet  the  case. 
The  /tai  iiuv  and  itai  iij.(7s  in  P  do  not  sulRce  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians among  whom  John  was  writing  and  those  to 
whom  his  letter  is  directed  ;  and  while  the  character 
of  the  Ep.  suits  its  designation  as  a  Cathn/ir  Ep., 
there  are  things  in  it,  especially  the  references  to 
particular  forms  of  error,  which  so  far  limit  and 
define  its  destination. 

The  most  curious  thing  connected  with  this 
qnestion  of  the  readers  that  are  in  view,  is 
the  fact  that  Augustine,  in  quoting  3-,  speaks 
of  the  passage  as  being  in  John's  '  Epistle  to 
the  Parthians'  (quod  dictum  est  a  Joanne  in 
epistola  ad  Parthos,  Qiimst.  Evaruj.  ii.  39).  That 
is  the  only  certain  occurrence,  indeed,  of  this 
designation  in  Augustine's  works.  It  is  given, 
however,  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  Tractates 
on  the  Ep.,  in  the  title  ;  in  the  Indiculus  operum 
S.  A  ugtistini  of  Possidius ;  in  one  or  two  manu- 
scripts;  in  the  contra  Varimaclum  Arianum  of 
(dacius  Clams  or  VigUius  Tapsensis ;  and  in 
Bede's  (if  it  is  genuine)  Prologus  super  septem 
"pistolas  canoniras,  where  it  is  said  that  many 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  among  them  the  great 
Athanasius,  affirm  this  Ep.  to  be  '  written  to  the 
Parthians.'  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  liy  some 
(Grotius,  etc.)  that  the  Ep.  was  addressed  to 
Je\vish  Christians  living  beyond  the  Euphrates 
within  the  limits  of  the  Partliian  empire.  But 
we  hear  of  no  connexion  between  John  and 
Parthia,  and  the  designation  ad  Parthos  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  East, 
and  even  to  the  Church  of  the  West  before 
Aqgustine's  time.  It  is  a  pure  puzzle,  a  curiosity 
on   which   nothing  can   be   based.      It  has  been 


accounted  for  as  a  mistake  for  ud  Pathmuii 
(Serrarius),  ad  sparsus  (Wetstein),  adjnititu 
(Semler),  ad  Spartos  (Scliolz,  on  the  authoritj'  of 
a  12th  century  manuscript),  ir/>65  SiaaTtapjaix^novs {'.) 
(Holtzniiinn,  ^langold),  npit  vivrat  (Paulus),  rpit 
wapffifoi'^  ((liescler,  etc.).  Most  favour  the  last  of 
the.se  explanations.  Some  think  that  the  title  Tp6c 
ira/iWfoi's  was  given  to  express  the  pure  condition 
of  the  Churches  addresse<f  (Winston) ;  others,  that 
the  inscription  of  the  Second  E]).  (ir/)6s  TrapOivovt) 
as  found  in  .some  manuscriiils  was  transferred  aa 
more  suitable  to  the  First  (Hug).  Some,  again, 
suppose  that  the  title  ran  €7r((rToX7;  toO  'ludfi'ou  tou 
vapdivov,  John  having  the  designation  airodTiAov  koX 
cOayycXiffTov  TrapOivou  in  the  inscription  borne  by  the 
Apoc.  in  one  manuscript  (Corf.  Guelpher.);  otliers, 
that  Augustine  misunderstood  what  was  said  by 
Clem.  Alex.  (Frarj.  1011)  about  the  Second  Ep.  being 
written  irp6s  TrapOivov%,  and  transferred  the  title  to 
the  First  (Huther).  All  is  conjecture,  and  can  in 
no  way  all'ect  the  probabilities  or  the  case  (supported 
as  these  are  by  the  tradition  bearing  on  John's 
residence  and  work  in  Asia  Minor)  that  the  Ep. 
had  in  view  the  Churches  that  would  be  naturally 
addressed  from  Ephesus.  It  is  therefore  with  those 
Asiatic  regions  in  which  Gnostic  speculations  had 
become  rife  (Apoc.  2" "''•),  and  with  that  great  city 
in  which  Paul  had  planted  a  Christian  Church,  and 
in  which  John  had  lived  on,  according  to  Irenieus 
(adv.  Hicr.  ii.  22',  iii.  3'),  into  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
that  this  majestic  Ep.,  with  its  heavenly  ealin  and 
its  lofty  message  of  truth  and  love,  is  connected 
in  respect  both  of  readers  and  of  writer. 

LiTERATPRE. — Amonj;  the  numerous  Commentaries,  8i>ecial 
mention  may  be  made  of  those  of  CEcumenius,  Calvin,  Dilster- 
dieck,  Liicke,  Huther,  Ebrard,  Rothe  (most  fruitful  of  all), 
Haupt,  Alford,  Jelf,  Westcott,  Holtzmann,  de  Wette-Bruckner, 
Braune,  Alexander  (in  the  Speaker's  Cumm.),  Ewald,  I'lunimer; 
among  books  on  Introduction^  especially  those  by  Weiss,  Reuss, 
Bleek,  Hiljjenfeld,  Salmon,  S.  Davidson,  Holtzmann,  Julicher, 
Zahn ;  and  among  works  of  other  kinds,  the  Expositions  by 
Neonder,  F.  D.  Maurice,  R.  8.  Candlisb,  Lias,  and  Watson, 
Erdmann's  Prima'.  Kp.  Joan,  argwnentwn,  nexus  et  crmsiLium ; 
Luthardt's  de  Primiv  Joan.  Ep.  Compositione  ;  Flitt's  de  ajiti- 
christis  et  pseudopropketiji  in  Ep.  Joan.  ;  Gfrbrer's  Urchri)>ten- 
thum  :  Besser's  liilieUtunden ;  I'deiderer's  Urchristenthum  and 
JJibbert  Lectures ;  Uarnack's  Geschichte  der  altchrist.  Literaiur 
bis  Kusebius. 

The  Second  Epistle.— 1.  Contents.— This  brief 
Ep.,  though  it  touches  the  First  Ep.  at  several 
points,  and  has  also  something  in  common  with 
the  Third,  has  an  independent  value,  and  a  dis- 
tinct interest.  It  is  unmistakably  a  letter,  and 
is  distinguished  from  the  First  Ep.  by  its  personal 
and  private  character.  It  is  addressed,  not  to  a 
wide  circle  of  readers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  First, 
but  to  a  particular  indi\'idual  or  Church,  and  it 
represents  a  writer  who  speaks  less  with  the  tone  of 
command,  but  with  more  of  the  earnestness  that 
cares  for  individual  Christians,  and  seeks  to  come 
into  direct  relations  with  them.  As  to  its  origin  and 
much  else  belonging  to  it,  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  guide  us  beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  its 
own  tenor.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  dangers  arising  from  false  teaching, 
and  its  object  is  to  secure  the  individual  or  the 
Church  that  is  addressed  against  these  perils  until 
the  writer  could  visit  the  scene  in  person. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  author  begins  his 
letter,  somewhat  in  St.  Paul's  way,  with  a  com- 
mendation of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he 
writes,  and  with  a  large  Christian  greeting.  Again, 
with  a  tact  and  courtesy  such  as  we  find  in  St.  Paul's 
letters,  he  expresses  the  joy  which  he  had  in  the  con- 
sistent life  of^her  (be  it  lady  or  Church)  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. From  this  he  passes  on  to  an  exhortation, 
couched  in  terms  of  entreaty,  to  fulfil  the  great 
law  of  Christian  love— a  love  explained  to  imply 
a  Life  and  walk  in  practical  obedience  to  the  di\ina 
commandments.  His  reason  for  writing  in  such 
a  strain  is,  as  he  indicates,  his  fear  of  the  possibla 
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Influence  of  certain  errorists,  whom  he  identifies 
with  AntichriBt,  because  they  deny  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  come  in  the  comijlet*  reality  of  human 
nature.  He  counsels  watchfulness  against  tlie  in- 
sidious teaching  of  such  deceivers,  and  speaks  rf 
the  loss  which  would  follow  the  accei)tance  of  it. 
He  reminds  his  reader  or  readers  further  of  the 
fact  that  fellowship  with  God  cannot  be  enjoyed 
unless  one  abides  by  the  true  doctrine  of  Clirist. 
He  declares  those  who  deny  that  doctrine  to  be 
men  not  to  be  received  or  welcomed,  lest  one 
should  make  himself  partaker  in  their  evil.  He 
adds  certain  explanations  about  the  shortness  of 
his  letter,  and  his  intention  to  come  in  person. 
He  closes  with  a  brief  salutation  from  certain 
Christians  with  whom  he  is  associated  at  the  time. 

2.  A  uthorship. — This  Ep.  has  much  in  common 
with  the  First.  It  speaKs,  as  the  latter  docs, 
of  '  love,'  '  truth,'  '  the  truth,'  '  the  command- 
ments,' a  'new  commandment'  and  one  'had  from 
the  beginning,'  of  '  loving  in  truth,'  and  '  walking 
in  truth,'  of  '  abiding  in  one,  of  a  '  joy  '  that  may 
be  '  fulfilled.'  It  speaks,  too,  of  '  Antichrist,'  and 
deals  with  the  same  form  of  error — the  denial  that 
Jesus  is  'the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.'  And  it 
uses  the  sajne  methods  of  stating  a  thing — first 
positively,  and  then  negatively.  There  are  some 
things,  it  is  true,  in  which  it  diflers  from  1  Jn.  It 
has  certain  phrases  and  grammatical  forms  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  First  Ep. — e.g.  tfrts  for  iiv  tu, 
VfpivoTuv  fcard  for  ireptTraTfiv  iv,  ^px^fievos  (v  aapKi 
for  i\T)\v6ij3s  iv  ffapxit  &€6f  fx*'*'»  ^toaxv  XpiaTou,  6l5- 
axV"  •pipti",  pxirere  iavrovs,  etc.  But  little  can  be 
made  of  such  things  as  the.se.  They  are  not 
enough  to  establi-sh  any  essential  dill'erence  in 
idea  or  in  stj'le.  It  is  admitted,  even  by  some 
who  dispute  the  apostolic  origin  of  2  Jn,  that 
'  these  deviations  do  not  destroy  the  force  of  the 
argument  contained  in  the  resemblances'  (S. 
Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  NT,  ii.  p.  329). 

This  being  the  case,  tlie  inference  would  seem  to 
be  that  2  Jn  is  by  the  .same  hand  as  1  Jn.  This 
has  been  in  point  of  fact  the  general  view,  and 
even  some  of  those  wlio  have  denied  the  Joliannine 
authorship  of  I  Jn  have  admitted  that  the  two 
Epp.  are  by  the  same  writer  (Bret.schnciiler, 
Paulus).  But  there  are  some  who  deny  that 
identity  of  authorship  can  be  inferred  from  the 
similarities  which  have  been  noticed,  even  tliough 
these  come  to  so  much  that  more  than  a  lialf  of  tlie 
smaller  Ep.  can  be  found  in  the  larger.  They 
think  that  these  striking  resemblances  can  be 
explained  by  the  art  of  a  forger,  or  as  the  imitative 
work  of  a  writer  who  knew  1  Jn  well.  So  some 
who  have  recognized  1  Jn  to  be  by  the  evangelist 
have  a.Mcribe<l  2  Jn  to  a  dillerent  hand — either  to 
the  Presbyter  John  (Erasmus,  Grotius,  etc.),  or  to 
gome  other  John  unknown  to  us.  Baur  has  a  some- 
what elal)orate  and  far-fetched  theory  of  the  origin 
of  this  Epistle.  He  holds  it  to  be  of  Montjinist 
origin,  and  to  be  addiessc<l  to  the  Church  to  which 
the  Gains  of  3  Jn  belongs.  He  takes  it  to  be  in- 
deed the  Ep.  which  is  referred  to  in  3  Jn  *,  and  to 
be  intended  for  one  of  the  sectiona  of  the  Roman 
Church,  in  which  Church  he  thinks  a  schism  had 
taken  place.  He  bases  this  largely  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  Clem.  Alex,  in  his  Hi//mti/pii.ic3  ob  to 
2  Jn  being  written  ad  iiunndam  ^ulnjluniam  elec- 
tarn,  sup|io.sini;  that  lionio  is  meant  by  the 
Bnhylonui,  and  that  the  term  electa,  ^KXtm-ri,  in  a 
designation  given  to  the  Church  in  harmony  with 
the  >lontaniHt  idea  of  the  (.'liurch  as  the  pure  and 
holy  bride  of  Christ.  Hut  all  this  turns  on  a  fanci- 
ful and  inconsistent  interpretation  of  Clement's 
words,  and  those  who  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
Baur,  both  in  his  general  positions  and  in  his 
denial  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  2  Jn,  often  decline 
to  follow  him  here,     llilgenfeld,  e.g.,  rejects  this 


peculiar  Montanlst  account  of  the  Ep.,  and  tries 
to  explain  it  as  an  oihcial  condemnation,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  of  fellowship  with  Gnostic  teachera 
That  the  Ep.  cannot  be  ascribed  to  John  the 
evang'clist,  however,  is  also  held  by  some  who  are 
unable  to  go  all  the  way  either  with  Baur  or  with 
Hilgenfeld,  and  whose  general  view  of  it  is  essen- 
tially dillerent.  Ebrard,  e.g.,  following  Erasmus, 
assigns  it  to  the  Presbyter  John,  passing  lightly 
over  the  resemblances  to  I  Jn  as  so  many  allusions 
and  reminiscences,  and  regarding  the  distinctive 
passages  as  essentially  dillerent  from  the  evan- 
gelist's style. 

Although  the  internal  evidence,  therefore,  is  held 
by  most  to  point  to  the  author  of  the  First  Ep. 
a.s  also  the  writer  of  the  Second,  and  to  the  Apostle 
John  as  that  writer,  it  is  not  read  in  that  way  by 
all.  How,  then,  does  the  case  stand  with  respect 
to  the  external  evidence  ?  The  historical  testi 
raony,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  neither  very  abund- 
ant nor  very  clear.  That  it  should  be  so  need  not 
seem  strange  when  regard  is  had  to  the  extreme 
brevity  of  the  Ep.  and  its  private  character.  What 
we  have  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  and  it 
is  on  the  whole  sulUcient  for  the  i)urpose.  The  Ep. 
seems  not  to  have  been  accejilcd  by  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  appears 
to  be  reported  by  Leontius  ot  Byzantium  as 
rejecting  James  and  the  other  Catli.  Epp.  The 
words,  however,  viz.  ob  quam  causam,  ut  arbitrttr, 
ipsain  epistolam  Jacobi  et  alias  deirucps  catholicas 
abrogat  et  antiquat,  are  not  very  precise.  Theo- 
doret  makes  no  reference  to  2  Jn.  In  a  homily  on 
Mt  21^,  which  is  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Chry.sostora, 
it  is  said  of  it,  as  well  as  of  3  Jn,  ol  iraHpe^  ajro/ta- 
►ovij'oi'Tai.  Jerome  (rfe  Vir.  Illus.  c  9)  contrasts  the 
two  smaller  Epp.  with  the  First,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  ascribed  to  the  Presbyter  John.  Origen, 
who  quotes  1  Jn,  never  quotes  either  2  Jn  or  3  Jn. 
He  knows  of  the  circulation,  however,  of  the  two 
minor  Eji]).,  but  remarks  that  '  not  all  affirm  them 
to  be  genuine'  (Euseb.  HE  vi.  25).  Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  seems  to  have  been  included  in 
the  Peshitta  Version.  And  Eusebius  cl.isses  both 
ajiiong  the  Antilegoniena.  He  speaks  of  them  as  the 
'so-called  second  and  third  of  John,'  and  indicates 
that  it  was  questioned  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  evangelist,  '  or  possibly  to  another  of  the  same 
name  as  ho'  [HE  iii.  25'). 

On  the  other  hand,  Irena>u8  quotes  2  Jn  "• "  as 
the  words  of  '  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord '  (adv. 
Uier.  i.  16'),  and  gives  the  statement  al)oiit  the 
'  deceivers '  and  '  Antichrist '  (2  Jn ')  also  as  by  the 
Lord's  'disciple,'  though  he  refers  to  it  as  in  1  Jn 
instead  of  2  Jn  (adv.  Jlctr.  iii.  16').  Clement  of 
Alex,  speaks  of  John  '  in  his  larger  Epistle'  (tv  rj 
lieiiovi  ^iriffToXfl)  as  seeming  to  teach  a  certain 
thing ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  a 
shorter  Ep.  or  shorter  Epp.  (Strom,  ii.  15).  In  a 
fragmentary  Latin  translation  of  the  Hyjmty- 
posis  he  speaks  of  the  same  Ep.  in  these  very 
definite  terms  :  Secund'i  Joannis  epistola,  quce  ad 
virgines  scripta  siinplicissima  est ;  scripta  vera 
est  ad  quanJam  Unbyloniam  Electam  nomitu, 
siqnificat  aiitcm  electiunem  ecilesiw  sanctit.  He  is 
also  reported  by  Eusebius  (HE  vi.  14')  to  have 
commented  in  liis  Jlynutypuses  on  the  disjiuted 
books,  viz.  'the  Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  other 
Catholic  Epistles.'  Oionysius  of  .\lexandria  (in  a 
pa.s,sage  given  in  Eusebius,  HE  vii.  25)  speaks  of 
John  as  not  naming  himself,  ^f  rj  Stirrip<f  tftpoiUyj) 
'lufdFvou  xal  Tplrj),  KaWoi  fipaxti<m  oOaatt  ^ncrroXair, 
but  as  writing  'anonymously  a.<<  the  presbyter.' 
Dionysius  therefore  regarded  the  anonymity  of 
2  Jn  lus  quite  in  John's  manner.  And  tiic  school 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  generally  accepted 
the  Secomi  F.p.  as  John  the  apostle's.  Alexander, 
e.g.,  in  quoting  vv.'"- "  sjiys  of  them  in  ra()i)y7»» 
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\ey  6  fiaKdpLOi  'luivvrji  (Socrates,  IIE  i.  6).  The 
Muratoriiin  Fragment  refers  to  at  least  two  Epp. 
of  .John  in  the  dillicult  sentence,  Ejtistoln  snne 
Jiicic  et  superscripti  Johannis  ditas  in  cat/uilica 
hubentur  et  saptetitia  ab  amicis  Salomonis  in 
Itonurcm  ipsitts  scripta  (liouth,  Reliq.  Sac.  i.  p. 
290).  D  at  the  text  requires  emendation,  and  it  is 
dillerently  interpreted,  some  (Liicke,  Huther,  etc.) 
understanding  it  to  speak  for  the  Johannine 
authorship,  others  (reading  ut  for  et  sapientia)* 
taking  it  to  mean  tliat,  as  llie  Book  of  Wisdom 
was  not  written  by  Solomon,  so  these  Epp.  were 
not  written  by  John  the  apostle. 

It  should  be  added  that,  though  the  ^reat  North 
African  Fatliers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  do  not 
quote  2  Jn,  it  is  clear  tliat  it  was  recognized  in 
their  Churcli.  For  Cyprian  himself,  in  reportin;? 
the  statements  made  oy  the  bishops  at  the  synod 
which  was  held  at  Cartilage  in  a.d.  256,  speaks  of 
Aurelius,  bishop  of  Cliullabi,  as  appealing  to  2  Jn  "• 
in  these  words:  Joannes  Apostolus  in  epistola 
eua  posuit  diccns,  si  nuis  ad  vos  venit,  etc.  In  like 
manner,  although  tlie  Ep.  was  not  in  the  great 
Sj'riac  Version,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Epliraem  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  that  in  a  way  in- 
dicating that  it  was  understood  to  be  by  John  the 
ajiostle  {dc  Amnre  Paup.  iii.  52;  ad  Imitat. 
Prov.  i.  70).  And  whUe  Eusebius  placeil  it,  as  we 
have  seen,  among  the  '  disputed '  books,  he  ex- 
presses himself  uift'erently  in  his  Devionstratio 
Evangelica  (iii.  5),  when  he  gives,  as  it  appears, 
his  own  opinion.  There  lie  says  of  John  that  in 
his  Epistles  he  '  either  makes  no  mention  of 
himself  or  calls  himself  presbyter,  but  nowhere 
apostle  or  evangelist ' — iv  fi^v  rats  ^toroXats  aiVoO 
oi'5^  tiv^fnjf  Tys  o/Kc/as  Tpoaiyyopias  TTOtetTai,  ^  Trpea^u- 
repof  iavrbv  dvofidi^ei,  ovSa/j.ou  S^  dndaroKoif  ovSi  eta-y^e- 
XiffTTiv).    It  was  included,  too,  in  the  Old  Latin  VS. 

The  most  ancient  historical  te.stimony,  there- 
fore, although  it  is  of  limited  quantity,  is  in 
favour  of  the  autliorship  by  John  tiie  apostle.  It 
is  testimony  that  comes  from  sources  so  far  apart 
as  Gaul,  Alexandria,  and  North  Africa.  It  is 
confirmed  by  the  resemblance  of  2  Jn  to  1  Jn ; 
the  considerations  which  go  to  establish  the 
Johannine  origin  of  the  latter  being  so  far  avail- 
able also  for  the  Johannine  origin  of  the  former. 
Nor  is  any  difficulty  created  by  the  designation 
'the  elder.'  That  title  rather  supports  the  apos- 
tolic origin.  It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  we 
have  historical  ground  for  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Presbyter  John  in  Ejihesus  as  distinct 
from  the  Apostle  John.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  case  as  regards  2  Jn  to  make  the  hypothesis  of 
this  shadowy  second  John  either  necessary  or 
helpful.  It  is  to  the  apostle  that  the  earliest 
evidence  points.  It  is  ditEcult,  indeed,  to  under- 
stand how  this  small  private  letter  could  have  been 
accepted  as  it  was,  and  in  due  time  made  part  of 
the  Canon,  unless  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Church  had  ascribed  it  to  John.  And  the  use 
of  the  title,  '  the  elder,'  in  the  inscription  tells 
for  the  ordinary  view.  No  one  wishing  to  pass  off 
a  writing  as  by  the  apostle  would  have  chosen  so 
indefinite  a  title.  No  ordinary  person,  writing 
with  honest  intent  in  his  o\vn  name,  would  have 
called  himself  '  the  elder,'  as  if  there  were  none  but 
he  ;  while,  if  the  writer  so  styling  himself  had 
been  a  person  of  extraordinary  importance,  it 
would  be  strange  that  we  should  know  nothing  of 
him.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  title  is 
used  to  distinguish  '  presbyter '  from  '  apostle. ' 
Apostles  could  also  be  called  presbyters,  as  we  see 
from  the  NT  itself  (1  P  5'),  and  as  is  the  case  in 
the  very  sentence  from  Papias  on  which  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  distinct  Presbyter  John  is  founded.     It 

*  Et  18  conflrmcd,  however,  by  the  new  US  of  the  Fragment 
publiflbed  In  Miscellanea  Cassinese,  1S97. 


may  be  a  question  in  what  particular  sense  the  title 
is  applied  to  the  writer,  whether  with  reference 
to  his  advanced  age,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  'aged,'  i  irpta^in-fii  (Pliilem*),  or,  as  is 
rather  the  case,  in  respect  of  his  peculiar  iiosition. 
But  on  no  lips  could  this  simple  title  be  so  lit  or  so 
intelligible  as  on  those  of  the  evangelist,  the  last 
of  the  apostles,  who  for  long  years  had  been  over- 
seer of  the  Christian  community  in  Asia  Minor. 
On  his  lips  the  name  would  explain  itself,  and  it 
would  mean  more  than  'apostle.'  It  would  be  the 
note  of  the  peculiar  relation,  both  official  and 
fatherly,  which  the  apostle  had  held  to  the 
Churches  and  their  members  in  those  parts,  and 
would  be  at  once  understood  wherever  his  superin- 
tendence had  been  known. 

3.  Time,  Place,  and  Destination. — It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  certainty  the  time  wlien 
the  Ep.  was  written.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the 
clo.sing  years  of  the  apostle.  But  whether  it 
is  earlier  or  later  than  the  larger  Ep.  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  There  are  those  (e.g. 
Ebrard)  who  argue  that  it  must  be  later,  because 
there  are  things  in  it  which  appear  to  refer  back  to 
the  First  Epistle.  But  the  similarities  and  supposed 
allusions  are  not  of  the  kind  that  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  priority  of  the  larger  Epistle.  It  is 
also  probable  that  2  Jn  was  written  in  the  parts 
in  which  1  Jn  was  written,  especially  as  the  false 
teachers  in  view  are  of  the  same  order  in  both 
Epp.  If  the  visit  which  is  intimated  in  v."  can  be 
taken  as  an  intended  tour  of  inspection,  we  may 
go  further,  and  say  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
letter  was  written  in  Ephesus,  the  centre  of  the 
Asiatic  circle. 

The  destination  of  the  Ep.  is  also  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  The  most  definite  statement  we 
have  on  the  subject  in  early  Christian  literature  is 
in  the  Latin  fragment  (if  it  be  authentic)  of  the 
Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  already 
referred  to.  But  it  is  a  mixed  statement,  and  one 
that  does  not  help  us  much.  It  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ep.  was  written  ad  virgines,  and  to  '  a 
certain  Babylonian,  Electa  by  name '  {ad  quandam 
Babyloniam  Electam),  but  tnat  this  name  Elerta 
signified  the  election  of  the  holy  Church.  The 
question  turns  upon  the  address  icXe/cT-j  Kvpt(f.,  and 
tlie  difficulty  is  in  determining  whether  that  refers 
to  an  individual  or  to  a  community.  These  different 
renderings  of  it  are  proposed  :  {I)  to  an  elect  lady  ; 
(2)  to  the  elect  lady ;  (3)  to  the  elect  Kyria  ;  (4)  to 
the  lady  Electa  ;  (5)  to  Electa  Kyria.  Grammati- 
cally, the  first  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural,  but 
it  is  too  indefinite.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
letter  of  such  a  tenor  could  have  been  addressed  so 
vaguely.  The  second  interpretation  may  also  be 
taken  as  grammatically  defensible  (cf.  iKKcKToTi 
vap€TriS-/iti.oit,  1  P  P),  and  has  been  followed  by  the 
English  Versions  and  by  Luther's  German  der 
auserwdhlten  Frau.  The  third,  w-hich  appears 
to  have  been  favoured  by  Athanasius,  ami  has 
been  accepted  later  by  Bengel,  Liicke,  de  Wette, 
Diisterdieck,  Ebrard,  etc.,  is  supported  so  far  by 
the  fact  that  Kupf^i  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
(Gniter,  Inscript.  p.  1127  n.  11),  and  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  address  of  3  Jn.  But  against  it  is  the 
consideration  that  the  more  natural  form  in  that 
case  would  have  been  Kuply  rp  iKXfiai,  as  we  have 
Tattp  T(f  iyairrrrf  (3  Jn '), 'PoC0oi'  rbv  {KKeKTbv  (Ro 
16"),  and  in  the  Ep.  itself,  dde\(p^s  aov  ttjs  ^kXcict^s 
(v.i'i.  The  fourth  rendering,  though  favoured  by 
Clement,  has  the  difficulty  that,  while  Electus  occurs 
as  a  personal  name,  Electa  seems  not  to  be  found 
among  the  names  of  women.  But,  apart  from 
this,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  term  ^itXe/cTi)  occurs 
again  in  v.",  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  two 
sisters  should  have  had  the  same  name  Electa. 
The    least   probable    interpretation    is    the    lastj 
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which,  in  addition  to  other  difficulties,  makes  the 
person  in  question  the  bearer  of  two  strau^'e  uaiiies. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  most  to  favour  the  render- 
ing '  to  the  elect  lady,'  and  the  idea  tliat  the  Ep. 
is  addressed  to  a  Christian  matron,  who  was  held 
in  liij,'h  esteem  in  a  wide  Christian  circle,  and 
about  whose  children  the  apostle  had  something  to 
write,  partly  in  praise,  partly  in  caution.  15ut  ot 
thiji  laily  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  is  told  us 
here.  The  supposition  that  the  person  addressed 
may  have  been  Martha  of  Bethany  has  nothing  to 
support  it  but  the  I'anciful  idea  that  Kijria  in  Gr. 
is  like  Martha  in  Ileb.,  both  being  feminine  forms 
of  the  word  for  'Lord.'  The  designation  in  ques- 
tion, however,  has  been  understood  bj'  not  a  few 
to  be  a  figurative  e.\pression  for  a  Christian  society, 
rather  than  a  literal  description  of  an  individual 
Christian.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  partly  in 
John's  way  of  using  symbolical  terms,  partly  in 
the  idea  that  the  salutation  would  come  more 
naturally  from  a  Church  to  a  Church,  but  chielly 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  little  in  the 
Ep.  that  applies  distinctly  to  an  individual,  and 
much  that  runs  in  plural  terms  —  loving  '  one 
another,'  lookin"  '  to  yourselves,'  etc.  Hence 
Jerome,  followed  by  Hilgenfeld,  LUnemann,  and 
Schmiedel,  held  the  letter  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Church  generally.  But  this  surely  is  excluded  by 
the  mention  of  the  '  elect  sister.  Others,  with 
more  probability,  have  supposed  the  Ep.  to  be 
directed  to  a  p.articular  Church  ;  and  some  have 
attempted  to  iilentify  the  Church  as  that  of  Jeru- 
salem (Whitby),  or  that  of  Philadelphia  (Whiston), 
or  that  of  Corinth  (Serrarius).  Hut  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  writer  would  naturally  introduce  such 
a  symbolism  into  a  brief  private  letter  like  this. 
And  as  it  admits  of  no  douut  that  the  Third  Ep.  is 
addressed  to  an  individual,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  companion  letter  is  also 
written  to  an  individual.  In  this  case  we  have 
another  e.xample,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  of 
the  private  correspondence  of  the  apostles,  and  an 
instructive  instance  of  John's  pastoral  concern  for 
an  individual  believer  and  her  children. 

LiTBRATrRB. — Amone  the  Commentariefl,  especially  those  by 
Huther,  Dupterrlieck,  Lucke,  AUord,  Ebrard,  Westrott :  amon^j 
the  hooks  of  Introduction,  those  jjiven  under  the  Kir^t  Epistle  ; 
and  in  addition,  Kitnteier,  de  Electa  Domina\  Krigele,  fU 
Kc/p/dc  Joannim;  U.  O.  11.  iluller,  C'omrn.  in  Sec.  Ep.  Juan.\ 
Ranibonnet,  de  Srx.  Kp.  Joantiea  ;  Kn:mi'r,  Studifn  u.  Kritikcn, 
1833  ;  S.Coi,  The  Private  Letters  q/ St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

The  Tnmo  Epistle.— 1.  Contents.— This  Ep. 
is  also  very  brief.  The  writer  e.xplains  that  it 
is  80,  not  "because  he  has  little  to  say,  but  be- 
cause he  expects  shortly  to  see  the  person  addressed, 
and  to  'speak  face  to  face'  with  him  (vv."-")  It 
is  occupied  mostly  with  things  of  personal  and 
circumstantial  interest,  but  it  touches  some  im- 
portant principles,  and  gives  us  glim|)ses  of  the 
condition  of  the  early  Christian  societies  which 
are  of  great  value.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  a 
letter,  in  freedom  of  style,  and  in  the  use  of  in- 
scription, benediction,  and  salutation.  It  is  written 
with  much  point  and  spirit,  with  some  dramatic 
force,  and  also  with  singular  tact.  It  begins  with 
an  expression  of  the  writer's  love  for  the  friend  ad- 
dressed, his  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  his  joy  in 
the  reports  brought  him  by  others  of  his  truth  and 
his  consistent  walk.  It  then  praises  hira  specially 
for  the  kindness  which  he  hiul  shown  to  certain 
'  brethren  and  strangers,'  and  commends  these 
men  further  to  his  hosjiitable  care.  In  strong 
terms  it  then  condemns  the  action  of  a  certain 
Diotrephes  who  had  acted  in  a  very  dillerent  spirit, 
Betting  himself  arrogantly  against  the  writer,  and 
gra»iiing  at  authority,  neither  himself  receiving 
such  stranger  brethren,  nor  allowing  othei'S  to  do 
BO.  Such  ambitious  arid  uiibrolhetly  conduct,  it 
Bays,  is  not  to  be  imitated,  aud  cannot  be  favoured 


by  one  who  is  of  God.  Passing  from  this  unwel- 
come subject,  it  .speaks  a  good  word  for  a  certaiii 
Demetrius,  with  whom  perhaps  the  letter  was  to 
go,  and  closes  with  some  personal  explanations,  a 
brief  benediction,  and  mutual  greetings. 

2.  Time,  Place,  Destination. — This  Ep.  raises  no 
doubt  about  its  cUstimition.  It  is  addressed  to  an 
individual,  and  is  of  a  private  character  all  through. 
iJut  beyond  the  fact  that  his  name  was  Gauus,  that 
he  had  the  conhdence  of  the  writer,  and  that  he 
had  a  large  and  generous  sense  of  Christian  duty 
to  strangers,  we  know  nothinjj  of  the  recipient. 
There  is  nothing  to  identify  hun  with  the  Gaius 
or  Caius,  one  of  the  '  men  ot  Macedonia '  who  were 
'  Paul's  companions  in  travel' (Ac  lU-') ;  with  the 
Gaius  of  Derbe  who  acconii)anied  Paul  into  Asia 
(Ac  20^) ;  with  the  Corinthian  Gaius  who  was  one 
of  the  few  baptized  by  Paul  (1  Co  I'*),  and  is  de- 
scribed as  I'aul's  '  host '  and  that  '  of  the  whole 
Church'  (Ro  10^);  or  with  another  of  the  same 
name  who  is  said  to  have  been  made  bishop  of 
Pcrgauios  by  John  (Const.  Ajiostol.  vii.  46).  The 
fact  that  the  Gaius  of  this  Lp.  and  the  Gaius  of 
Corinth  have  both  the  character  of  hospitality,  is 
a  very  slender  basis  on  which  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two.  The  name  Gaius  was  one  of 
the  commonest  personal  names,  and  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  may  not  have 
been  the  same  in  Jolin's  time  as  in  Paul's.  The 
Ep.  itself,  indeed,  does  not  show  that  this  Gaius 
was  a  presbyter  or  held  any  ollicial  position.  He 
may  very  well  have  been  a  simple  member,  though 
one  of  influence  and  repute.  Nor  does  the  Ep. 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  identify  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.  Some,  indeed.,  have  thou^'ht 
it  to  be  the  Church  of  Pergamos,  a  Gaius  bemg 
mentioned  in  the  Apost.  Const,  as  bishop  of  that 
place  (Wolf,  Thoma)  ;  and  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  Church  of  Corinth,  supposinjj  this  Gaius  to 
be  the  (iaius  of  Corinth  referred  to  m  the  Pauline 
Epp.  (Koenen).  We  can  only  say  that  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  one  in  the  Ephesian  circle. 

Nor  have  we  more  to  guide  us  in  determining  the 
(late  of  the  Ep.  and  the  place  where  it  was  written. 
Its  general  character  and  its  likeness  to  2  Jn  point 
to  the  close  of  the  apostle's  ministry,  if  it  is  his 
composition,  aud  to  one  or  other  of  the  Asiatic 
Churches  over  which  his  .superintendence  was  exer- 
cised. As  in  the  case  of  2  Jn,  Ephesus  would  most 
jirobably  be  the  place,  especially  if  the  visit  re- 
ferred to  in  v."  could  be  understood  to  mean  a 
tour  of  inspection.  And  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  23), 
speaking  of  John's  administration  of  the  Churches 
in  Asia  after  the  death  of  Dumitian,  quotes  from 
Clement  a  statement  bearing  that  the  apostle 
'  coming  from  the  isle  of  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  went 
also,  wlien  called,  to  the  neighbouring  re;,'ions  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  in  some  to  appoint  bishops,  m  some 
to  institute  entire  new  Churches,  in  others  to  ap- 
point to  the  ministry  some  one  of  those  that  were 
pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

3.  Ocfffciion.— The  Ep.  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  visits  of  certain  Christian  brethren 
who  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  pvobalilv  as 
travelling  preachers  or  missionary  teachers,  ami  by 
the  dillerent  receptions  that  hail  been  given  them. 
Such  men  were  dependent  on  the  hospitalitv  of 
their  brethren,  and  deserved  to  enjoy  it.  'I  hey 
had  visited  the  Church  to  which  Gaius  belonged, 
and  had  also  come  to  John.  Tliey  had  re»'eived  a 
brotherly  welcome  from  (Iaius,  but  had  been  nnlely 
treated  Vy  another  menil>er  of  the  Church,  a  man 
of  ambitious  spirit  who  di.sowned  the  0|>08tle's 
authority.  The  letter  is  written  in  these  circum- 
stances to  encourage  tiaius  in  his  generous  attitu<b' 
to  such  strangers,  and  to  intimate  the  B|xM<tle's 
pnr|M>se  to  visit  the  Church  in  person  ami  set 
matters  right.    \Vu  gather  from  it,  too,  that  it  had 
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been  preceded  by  another  short  letter,  whioli  seems 
to  have  had  no  ellect.  That  letter  hivs  been  idoiili- 
lied  by  some  with  1  Jn  (Storr,  etc.),  by  others  with 
2  Jn(Be8ser,  Ewald,  etc.).  But  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  these  Kpp.  are  so  unlike  those  questions  of 
nospitality  to  a  particular  class  which  make  the 
main  contents  of  3  Jn,  that  little  can  be  said  for 
such  identilications.  The  letter  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  lost  Epp.  of  Apostles. 

4.  AJ/inities  and  Authorship. — It  has  marked 
athnities  both  with  1  Jn  and  2  Jn.  It  has  some 
\vords,  (pXvapetif,  ipi\oTp(irT€U€tyf  inroKa/ji^ivea'  OS  = 
welcome,  which  are  not  found  in  these  others.  But 
they  are  due  to  the  case  whicli  the  Ep.  has  to 
express.  It  baa  other  words  and  phrases,  such  as 
irp&Tri^TeiP,  tvovdouffdai^  iryiaiveiy,  ivib^x^'^^^-^f  Tntrrbv 
TOitiv,  which  are  either  peculiar  or  more  after 
Paul's  style  than  John's.  But  they  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  general  resemblance  in  tlie  case  of 
the  two  smaller  letters ;  the  similarity  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  closing  personal  e.xplanations 
are  made  (2Jn"-",  3  Jn  "•  ") ;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  such  parallelisms  of  phrase  between  3  J  n 
and  the  Johannine  writings  as  these — tv  iXriddq. 
(v.>»,  cf.  Ijn3'»,  2  Jn '•■'),  U  9«oC  el^a.  (v.",  cf. 
1  Jn  2"),  6ebv  &pfv  (v.",  cf.  1  Jn  3'),  luipi-vpCw  ru-t 
(v.",  cf.  Jn  21-''),  oKas  Sri  i)  itaprrvpla  iiiiQv  dXj)9i)s 
i(jTiv{v.",ci.  Jn  12=*). 

In  respect  of  historical  attestation  this  Ep. 
stands  much  in  the  same  position  as  2  Jn.  The 
testimony  to  its  recognition  in  the  Church  and  to 
its  being  from  the  hand  of  the  Apostle  John,  is  on 
the  whole,  however,  somewhat  less  in  amount  and 
in  deliniteness.  Like  2  Jn,  it  was  omitted  by  the 
Peshitta,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the  school  of  Antioch.  Like  2  Jn,  it  was  placed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  Antilegomena,  and  was 
referred  to  by  Origen  as  one  not  admitted  by  all 
to  be  genuine.  From  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  appears 
to  have  been  generally  received.  With  2  Jn  it  found 
a  place  in  the  Apostolic  Canons,  the  sixtieth  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  364),  the  Canon  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Canon  of  the  third  Council 
of  Carthage  (A.D.  397),  etc.  It  is  referred  to 
by  Jerome  as  among  the  Catholic  Epp.,  but  as 
said  to  have  been  ^vritten  together  with  2  Jn  by 
John  the  presbyter  (de  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  9),  to  whom 
it  was  also  attributed  in  the  decree  of  Damasus 
(Charteris,  Canonicity,  p.  24),  and  by  Cosmos 
Indicopleustes.  It  is  not  quoted  by  TertuUiau, 
Cvprian,  or  Irenaens.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  when  he  deals  with  the 
Second  Epistle.  Eusebius,  however,  speaks  of 
Clement  as  having  explained  the  Catholic  Epp.  in 
his  Hypotyposes  (HE  vi.  14),  from  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  used  this  Ep.  as  well 
as  the  others.  Tliere  is  no  such  evidence  that 
this  Ep.  was  recognized  by  the  Church  of  North 
Africa  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  2  Jn,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  any  reference  to  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  North  African  Fathers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a  place  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  (according  to  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion) ;  it  was  in  the  Old  Latin  Version ;  it  was 
recognized  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  ;  and  it  was 
quoted  by  Ephraem  the  Syrian.  The  most  ancient 
testimony  to  its  existence  and  recognition  asso- 
ciates it  not  with  the  presbyter,  but  with  the 
Apostle  John.  This  association  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Johannine  touches  which  attract  our  attention 
in  it,  while  the  arguments  that  go  to  show  this 
Ep.  to  be  from  the  same  hand  as  the  other  two 
Epp.  ascribed  to  John,  go  also  to  prove  it  to  be 
by  the  Apostle  Jolin.  The  doubts  which  over- 
hung it  for  a  time  may  have  been  due  to  its 
private  character  and  the  length  of  time  which  a 
letter  of  this  kind  would  naturally  take  before  it 
could  become  widely  known  in  the  Churches. 


It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  v."  showi 
that  the  writer  wished  to  identify  himself  with 
the  disciple  referred  to  in  Jn  21**  ( I'tteiderer).  But 
there  is  nothing  to  support  this.  Ewald  (Joh. 
Schri/tcn,  p.  505)  was  of  o))iiiion  that  of  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  John  to  individuals  or  par- 
ticular Churches,  only  2  and  3  Jn  have  survived) 
that  both  these  Epp.  were  meant  for  the  same 
Church  ;  and  that  the  Third  was  written  lest  the 
.Second  should  have  been  prevented  by  Diotre])hi;8 
from  getting  into  the  hands  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Ililgenfeld  has  a  curious  tlieory  of  3  Jn  as  a  letter 
of  introduction  intended  to  a.ssert  the  rights  of  the 
Churcli  of  John  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
rigorous  Jewish-Christian  party  in  the  matter  of 
letters  of  commendation.  Baur's  tlieory  is  still  more 
curious  and  tine-spun.  He  thought  that  a  schism 
had  been  caused  in  the  Church  to  whicli  Gains  be- 
longed by  the  Montanist  movement ;  that  the  ex- 
clusive party  was  lieaded  by  Diotreplies  ;  and  that 
this  Ep.  was  written  under  John's  name  against  the 
Roman  episcopate — the  lioman  bisliop,  Soter,  or 
Anicetus,  or  Eleuthenis,  being  aimed  at  under 
the  pseudonym  Diotreplies. 

5.  Peculiar  Interest. — The  great  interest  of  this 
Ep.  lies  in  the  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  the 
ordin.ary  life  of  the  Christian  communities  of 
those  early  times  and  this  wide  Asiatic  territory, 
which  had  enjoyed  the  oversiglit  of  the  last  of  the 
apostles.  It  helps  us  to  see  what  these  Churches 
were,  not  as  we  idealize  them,  but  in  their  actual 
everyday  condition,  with  their  excellences  and 
defects,  their  noble  and  their  ignoble  figures,  their 
meek  and  their  ambitious  members,  the  errors  into 
which  they  might  he  betrayed,  their  varied,  mixed, 
and  stirring  life.  It  shows  us  something,  too,  of 
their  independence,  of  the  kind  of  ministry  that  was 
in  exercise  among  them,  and  their  relation  to  it, 
of  their  order  also  and  administration.  On  these 
latter  subjects  it  has  so  much  to  suggest  that  it 
seems  to  mark  a  notable  stage  in  the  growtli  of  the 
Church  and  the  history  of  its  organization.  It 
discloses  a  condition  of  tilings  like  that  with  which 
the  Didachi  has  made  us  familiar.  It  places  us  at 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  apostolic  age  to 
the  post-apoalolic,  from  the  primitive  simplicity 
to  a  more  developed  constitution.  Harnack  tliinks 
we  can  see  in  it  the  struggle  between  the  old  patri- 
archal, provincial  order  of  things,  with  its  ministry 
of  travelling  missionary  preachers,  and  the  rise  ot 
the  settled,  organized  Church,  ^vith  its  otlieials,  its 
rights,  and  its  administration.  He  finds  in  it 
nothing  less  than  the  emergence  of  the  Episcopate 
proper,  and  recognizes  in  Diotrephes  the  first  bishop 
of  the  monarchical  type  known  to  us  by  name. 

LiTBRATuas. — Among  the  Commentaries  and  the  booki  ot 
Introduction,  those  given  for  the  Second  Ep.  ;  also  Ileiimann, 
Comm.  in  Joan.  Kp.  III.  ;  Stemler,  de  Diutrephe  ;  Gachon, 
Authenticity  de  la  2ff  et  3e  Ep.  de  Jtan ;  S.  Cox,  The  Private 
Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  ;  and  especially  Harnack, 
Ueber  den  dritten  Johannesbri^  {Texte  u.  Unters.  zur  Gesch, 


der  aitchr.  Literatur,  xv.  3). 


S.  D.  F.  Salmond. 


JOIADA  (vyy,  'louSi,  'ladd,  'luaSd,  'laS<U).—±, 
One  of  the  two  who  repaired  the  'old  gate'  (Neh 
3').  2.  High  priest,  son  of  Eliashib  (Neh  I'i'"-  "•  ^). 
He  seems  to  have  sympathized  with  his  father's 
gentilizing  policy,  since  one  of  his  sons  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  and  so 
'defiled  the  priesthood'  (Neh  13^'-). 

N.  J.  D.  White. 

JOIAKIM  (Dv;v),  Neh  12"'-  "•  ^  ;  Joakim  CluaKdp.), 
1  Es  5°,  where  see  QPB. — A  high  priest,  son  oi 
Jeshna. 

JOIARIB  {2lti;  'Apel^,  'lapeip,  'lutapI/S,  "Iwapelfi). 
— 1.  E/.r  8",  one  of  the  two  teachers  sent  by  Ezra 
to  Iddo  to  ask  for  ministers  for  the  temple.  2. 
Neh  11°,  ancestor  of  Maaseiah  a  Judahite,  one  oi 


JOKDEAM 


JOKTAX 
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'  the  chiefs  of  the  province   that  dwelt  in  Jeru- 
salem '  in  Nehemiah  8  time.     See  also  Jeiioiakib. 

JOKDEAM  (Dvip;).— A  city  of  Judah,  Jos  15« 
whose  site  has  not  been  identified.    See  Jorkeaii. 

JOKIM  {D-y,  'luaKtW,  1  Ch  4»,  a  Judahite,  son 
or  descendant  of  Shelah. 

JOKMEAM  (ov?p; ;  B  'I/codM,  A  'Jfit^adr).—A  town 
in  Ephraim  given  to  the  Levites,  near  Beth-horon, 
1  Ch  6«»  [Heb.  "].  In  Jos  21^  it  is  called  Kib- 
zaira  (LXX  omits).  No  site  answering  to  either 
of  these  names  is  known.  Jokmeam  is  mentioned 
also  in  1  K  4",  where  AV  has  incorrectly  Jokneam 
(but  see  next  art.).  C.  K.  CONDBK. 

JOKNEAM  (DVjip;,  perh.  '  let  the  people  possess ' 
[see  Gray,  Heb.  Prop.  Names,  218]). — A  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites,  on  Carmel  and  the  S.W.  border 
of  Zebolun,  with  a  'torrent-valley'  (apparently 
the  gorge  of  the  Kishon,  which  is  dry  in  parts  in 
summer)  to  the  east,  Jos  12*"  19".  It  was  given  to 
the  Levites,  according  to  Jos  21**,  where  it  is 
enumerated  as  belon^'ing  to  Zebulun.  It  is  possibly 
the  same  a»  Jokweam  of  1  K  4"  (B  AoMd/i,  Luc. 
OuKifi,),  which  is  mentioned  as  on  the  border  of  one 
of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts,  probably  at 
the  boundary  between  Issachar  and  Zebulun.  Tlie 
site  is  found  at  the  present  Tell  ^eirnUn,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  Carmel,  ne;ir  the  Kishon — a  conspicuous 
mound  with  ruins  of  a  small  town.  In  the  4th 
cent.  A.D.  {Unom.  s.  Camon)  it  was  known  as  lying 
6  Roman  miles  N.  of  Legio  (Lejjun),  on  the  way  to 
Ptoleniais  (Akka),  and  in  the  12th  cent.  A.D.  it 
was  culled  Cain  Mons  or  '  Mt.  Cain,'  from  a  legend 
which  made  it  the  place  where  Cain  died.  It  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  small  independent  Seigneurie. 
The  ruins  include  those  of  a  Byzantine  building, 
apparently  a  chapel.  In  the  Samaritan  Book  of 
Joshua  it  is  noticed  as  the  scene  of  a  contlict  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  giants,  and  Joshua  is 
said  to  have  been  here  shut  up  in  magic  walls  of 
brass,  till,  on  sending  a  dove  to  Nabih  the  Hebrew 
king  of  Gilead,  he  was  rescued. 

Jokneam  appears  in  Jth  7'  under  the  name 
CyEunon  {KvafMJy)  in  connexion  with  the  encamp- 
ment of  Holofernes  (but  see  Buhl,  GAP  210; 
Kobinson,  BJiP  iii.  339 n.). 

LiTKRATrRB.— .^TTP  vol.  li.  ihtet  T.,  and  Volume  of  Special 
Papers  under  *  Samaritan  Topography' ;  van  de  Velde,  Aarr.  L 
83Ut.  ;  BaedckcrSocin,  Pal.'  242;  CJu6rin,  Samarie,  U.  2nl.  ; 
Sepp,  Huli/  Land,  ii.  561 ;  Uulil,  GAPiXO;  Robinjon,  BRP 
lil.  114  f. ;  DUlmann  on  Joe  1223  i»il.  C_  R_  CONDKR. 

JOKSHAN  (;?'?;,  'Itiiy,  "ItKair,  'iMrrdi-).— Son  of 
Abraham  and  Kcturah,  and  father  of  Shcba  (Saba) 
and  Dedan,  GniJo'  (1  Ch  l*").  The  name  seems  ijuit« 
unknown,  and  tlie  suggestion  of  Tuch  that  it  is  iden- 
tical Willi  Joktan  seems  the  moat  plau.^iible.  The 
two  forms  might  represent  respectively  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  (cf. 
irp  -lop,  Kcp  '!:p,  where  the  Aramaic  b  is  hardened 
from  n,  as  in  Sop  for  '?np,  \-\^f  for  pnp).  The  Arabic 
(jenealogiats  apparently  have  no  suggestion  for  his 
identifKiition  ;  for  Yiikish  (or  rather  Yafish),  who  is 
mentioned  by  a  writer  quoted  by  YftkOt  (iii.  635, 
Osiandcr  in  ZDMG  x.  31),  owes  Iiis  existfnue  to  a 
contlation  of  the  names  Jokshan  and  Jn|iheth. 

D.  S.  Maroououtu. 

JOKTAN  (pp;,  'Uicrir,  'loi'xrdj,  Jos.  Ant.  I.  vi.  4). 
— Son  of  Elier,  and  father  of  a  number  of  races  (Gn 
10",  1  Ch  r*).  The  races  mentioned  dwelt  '  from 
Mesha  to  Sephar' ;  and  though  the  import  of  these 
names  is  doubtful,  the  occurrence  among  them  of 
Sn)>a,  Ilaiiramaut,  and  Salif  makes  it  certain  that 
Arabia  or  a  portion  of  Arabia  is  intended.  When 
the    attention    of    the    Arabic    genealogists    was 


drawn  to  the  Old  Testament  by  Mohammed's 
ostensible  acceptance  of  it,  tliey  noticed  the  names 
that  have  been  quoted,  and  orew  the  same  con- 
clusion from  them.  Two  lists  of  identiUcations 
made  by  archaeologists  of  the  early  ceuturie-s  of 
Islam  are  given  in  the  miscellaneous  work  called 
Al-Ikd  al-Farid  (ii.  51).  They  had  to  grapple  with 
several  ditiiculties  at  the  outset.  The  native  tra- 
dition made  Saba  son  of  Yashjub,  and  ^adramaut 
son  of  Himyar  (Hamdani,  p.  85).  The  genealogies 
were  harmimized  by  the  supposition  that  some 
links  had  been  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  record  ;  hence 
Saba  is  made  by  the  Arabic  historians  '  son  of 
Yashjub  son  of  Ya'rub  son  of  l^ahtan  (Yoktan)' ; 
the  insertion  of  the  link  Ya'rub  being  to  mark  the 
epoch  at  which  the  Hebrews  (sons  of  Eber)  became 
Arabs  (Ibn  ^utaibah's  Manual  of  History,  p.  2iJ9, 
ed.  Cairo).  Moreover,  the  name  Joktan  was  itself 
unknown ;  some  genealogist  therefore  hit  on  the 
name  ^ahtan,  which  really  belonged  to  some  tribe 
or  region  (Mulfaddasi  in  Bibl.  tieogr.  Arab.  iii. 
104),  and  thought  it  near  enough  to  be  identilied 
with  the  Hebrew  name  ;  and  though  this  identifi- 
cation was  not  universally  accepted  (Taj  al-'Arus, 
S.V.),  it  was  till  recently  generally  adopted  both  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  Mas'udi,  who  records 
another  and  probably  more  ancient  pedigree  for 
^!kabtan,  says  that  he  found  the  biblical  genealogy 
accepted  by  tribal  authorities  all  over  South  Arabia. 
What  can  scarcely  be  determined  now  is  whether 
the  legend  that  makes  IJahtan  founder  of  the  S. 
Arabian  tribes  is  earlier  or  later  than  his  identifi- 
cation with  Joktan  j  but  it  seems  clear  that  liiere 
is  no  connexion  between  the  two  names.  The 
word  IjCahtan  (of  which  there  was  a  variety,  A^bat) 
probably  means  '  droughty,'  and  originally  applied 
to  some  strip  of  territory.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  some  of  the  numerous  inscriptions 
tliat  have  been  discovered  in  S.  Arabia  would 
throw  light  on  the  passage  of  Gn,  but  the  most 
important  contribution  to  its  interpretation  which 
has  been  obtained  from  that  source  would  seem  to 
be  the  discovery  bj'  Glaser  of  the  ancient  name  of 
Sana,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  old  identi- 
fication of  Uzal  with  that  city  is  erroneous. 

Since,  therefore,  both  the  Arabic  legends  and  the 
inscriptions  fail  us,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
name  may  be  an  ethnological  invention  intended 
to  connect  the  Arabs  with  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
that  case  the  Targum  on  1  Ch  (published  in  La- 
garde's  Hagiogrnpha  Chaldaice)  is  probably  right 
in  deriving  it  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  sense 
'  smaller '  or  '  shorter,'  not,  however,  with  reference 
to  the  length  of  human  life,  but  in  comjiarison  with 
the  other  'half  (I'eleg)  of  the  sons  of  Eber.  If, 
however,  the  name  be  Arabic  and  geographical, 
probably  tlie  connexion  suggested  by  Glaser  {Skizze, 
li.  423)  between  it  and  Katan,  the  name  of  several 
mountains  in  Arabia  (Vu^Qt,  s.v.),  and  also  of  a 
tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Katanitir),  has  most 
in  its  faiour.  The  Arabs,  however,  tell  us  that 
fC'ttan  is  properly  an  anatumic&l  term  ;  and  if  these 
mountains  be  named  from  their  re.-<emblanc<e  to 
some  portion  of  the  body,  the  form  i'oktan  remains 
unexplained.  If  the  name  met  u.h  in  an  Arabic 
genealogy,  we  should  almost  certainly  have  the 
observation  that  Joktan  was  the  lirst  who  had  a 
Jixtd  residfnre  (.■Vrab.  kutnna  yukfunii). 

With  regard  to  the  tliirtoen  names  of  Joktan'* 
sons,  the  nieagreness  of  the  li>t  forbids  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  int«ntion  of  the  genealogist  to 
give  a  description  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  or 
indeed  of  any  iwrtion  of  it  :  his  pur|>o.oe  is  rather  to 
locall/.e  etiinoliigically,  and  to  some  extent  geo- 
gra|ilii(ally,  the  races  with  whose  name.'<his  render* 
were  already  familiar.  Hence  Saba  and  Haiilah, 
to  which  pecoliar  interest  attached,  are  localized 
dilTerently  in  the  tables  admitted  into  Gn  (IU'25*) 
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We  learn  from  Ezk  27'"  that  Uzal  was  famous  in 
connexion  with  the  spice  trade  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  were  more  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature  pre- 
served, we  should  be  able  in  each  case  to  name  the 
sc<les  glusste.  The  discoicry,  therefore,  of  jilaces 
with  identical  names  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  is 
not  sutiicient  to  identify  the  localities  of  the  table, 
unless  it  be  shown  that  the  places  discovered  were 
of  sutiicient  importance  to  nave  been  heard  of  by 
the  Israelites.  Glaser's  suegestion  (I.e.),  that  the 
table  proceeds  geographically  from  S.  to  N.,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  mention  of  Saba  near  the 
end  ;  for  surely  Saba  should  count  as  a  southern 
or,  at  any  rate,  midland  slate.  We  cannot  even  be 
sure  that  all  the  names  which  occur  in  it  are  con- 
nected with  Arabia ;  the  Targ.  on  Chron.  hints 
that  the  juxtaposition  of  Saba,  Ophir,  and  Havilah 
is  due  to  all  three  being  connected  with  tlie  gold  in- 
dustry (cf.  Is  GO"),  and  this  fact  woula  to  an  ancient 
ethnologist  have  constituted  a  claim  to  allinity 
independently  of  local  considerations.  The  more 
[irobable  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the 
ulentilication  of  the  names  that  occur  only  in  this 
passage  are  quoted  in  the  separate  articles. 

D.  S.  Maroououih. 

JOKTHEEL  (Sxrip;). — This  name  occurs  twice  in 
UT  as  applied  to  two  very  different  places  :  one  a 
city  or  town  of  the  Amorites,  the  other  the  capital 
of  Edom.  1.  A  city  described  (Jos  15**-**,  B  'laKape-qX, 
A  and  Luc.  'lexda-qX)  as  lying  in  '  the  Shephelali,' 
along  witli  some  others,  from  which  we  gather  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  extensive  plain  bordering 
Philistia,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  tableland  of 
southern  Jud.va,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  general  allotment  by  Joshua  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its 
site  has  not  been  recovered.  2.  The  name  (which 
Wetzstein,  in  Del.  Jes.'  703 f.,  explains  from 
the  Arab.,  'protection  of  God')  given  (2  K  14', 
B  and  Luc.  Ka9<n)X,  A  'UK0ori\)  to  Sela,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Edomites,  after  its  capture 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  (see  Sela).  It  may 
have  been  bestowed  by  Amaziah  in  recognition  of 
the  aid  afforded  by  J"  in  the  capture  of  a  city  of 
such  amazing  strength  as  Sela,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt.  The  latter 
was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thus 
within  the  territory  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  The 
name  '  Joktheel '  did  not  take  permanent  hold  on 
the  place,  because  the  Edomites  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
regained  their  sovereignty  (2  Ch  28"),  and  doubtless 
restored  to  their  capital  its  original  name  of  Sela. 

E.  Hull. 

JOLLITY — 1  Es  S*"  '  It  [wine]  tumeth  also  every 
thought  into  jollity  {evuxla)  and  mirth  '  ;  and  Sir 
13*  '  Beware  that  thou  be  not  deceived,  and 
brought  down  in  thy  jollity'  {iv  eitppoauvn  aov; 
AVm  '  by  thy  simplicity '  ;  RV  'in  thy  mirth'). 
The  meaning  is  '  mirth,  which  is  the  commonest 
meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  Shaks.,  Mid.  Night's 
Dream,  v.  i.  377 — 

•  A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels  and  new  JoUity  * ; 

And  Milton,  PL  xi.  714— 

'  And  all  was  turned  to  Jollity  and  game.* 
So  Latimer,  Sermons  (Arber's  ed.  p.  58),  '  Joab  and 
the  other  company  beynge  in  tlieyr  jolitye,  and 
kepyng  good  cheare,  heard  it.'  But  in  a  subsequent 
sermon  (p.  113)  Latimer  has  it  with  the  sense  of 
splendour,  '  He  shewed  him  al  the  kyngdomes  of 
the  worlde,  and  all  theyr  jolitye.'  Cf.  Jth  10" 
Wye.  1382,  '  she  clothide  hir  \vith  the  clothis  of  hir 
iolite,'  1388  'gladnesse.'  The  adj.  'jolly'  is  used 
by  Tind.,  Ex  15*  '  His  jolye  captaynes  are  drowned 
in  the  red  see ' ;  and  by  Coverdale,  Job  40'°  '  up, 
decke  the  in  thy  joly  araye,  poure  out  the  indig- 
nation of  thy  wrath/  J.  Hastings. 


JONADAB.— See  Jehonadab. 
JONAH.— 

1.  Joii;ili  and  2  K  14«>. 
ii.  Jntiuli  and  Is  V.tt. 
Ui.  Juiuih  artd  the  Hook  of  Jonah. 

1.  Contents  of  the  book. 

*J.  I'nity  of  the  book. 

3.  Kt-lalion  between  the  person  and  the  book  of  Jonah 

4.  Komial  character  of  the  book — A  tyinbol.  narrative. 

6.  Date  of  the  book. 

d.  The  principal  other  interpretations  of  the  book. 
The  extcrno-hu-torirai  and  the  Ugeiuiary  interprfr 
tations  ch.irftctcrize<i  and  examined. 

7.  The  idea  of  the  book — Universalism  of  Ood's  plan  o4 

salvation,  and  Israel's  mission  to  the  goyim. 
Iv.  Other  occurrences  of  the  name  Jouab. 
Literature. 

i.  Jonah  and  2  K  14*'.— The  name  niv  ('Iui/5t)  is 
found  in  the  canon.  OT  only  in  2K  14^  and  Jon  l'-4" 
(cf.  Mandelkem,  Vet.  Test.  Concord.  Heb.  et  C/uild. 
1896,  p.  1438*).  In  the  former  of  these  passages, 
where  it  is  used  of  '  the  servant  of  God,  Jonah  the 
son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gath- 
hepher,'  the  expression  'through  his  servant' 
("?l!"i:5)  is  nothing  remarkable,  occurring  as  it 
does  also  in  1  K  (8*=)  14'»  IS'^,  2  K  O*"  10'"  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  2  K  14".  The  name  Amittai 
(•jitN)  is  found  nowhere  in  OT  except  in  2  K  14^  and 
Jon  1'  (Mandelkem,  loc.  cit.  p.  13G7'').  Uence  all 
we  know  of  the  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  this 
at  most,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  place 
called  irnn  n3(  =  ' press  of  IJepher,'  proi)er  names 
having  elsewhere  also  for  certain  reasons  the 
article  attached  to  them  [cf.  Konig,  Histor.-com- 
parat.  Si/ntax  d.  Hcb.  1897,  §  295]).  It  is  the 
same  place  that  is  meant  by  ijn  npa  in  Jos  19'^, 
where  the  context  shows  that  we  have  the  so-called 
locative  form  ('to  Gath-hepher,'  LXX  f'lri,  k.t.\.). 
There  are  other  instances  where  the  locative,  like 
Gittdh,  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable  (cf.  Shtil- 
ishah,  etc.,  in  2  K  4"  etc. ). *  This  accentuation  may 
be  determined  by  the  immediately  following  gut- 
tural (cf.  Lehrgeb.  ii.  517).  The  ij.i  without  the 
article  in  Jos  19'"  may  have  arisen  through  haplo- 
graphy  of  the  n,  or  -i^nn  (2  K  14")  and  1=0  (Jos  19'") 
may  be  related  to  each  other  as  pj^n  and  tiyj_,  etc. 
(Kbnig,  Sijntax,  §  295«/).  Hence  we  are  neither 
to  find  the  place-name  'Gath-hepher'  in  2  K  14^' 
(G.  A.  Smith,  Twelve  Prophets,  ii.  496)  nor  the 
place-name  '  Gittah-hepher'  in  Jos  19'"  (ii.  note  1). 
The  place  Gath  {ha)hepher  lay  in  the  territory  as- 
signed to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jos  IQ'"-  '". 

In  2  K  14^  it  is  further  recorded  of  Jonah  that 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  (c.  B.C.  781-741)  this 
prophet  jfredicted  the  re-conquest  of  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Israel.  In  this  passage  '  the  sea  of 
the  Arabah '  (i.e.  the  Dead  Sea)  fixes,  of  course, 
only  exclusively  the  terminus  ad  quern.  The  un- 
certain expression  '  the  brook  of  the  Arabah ' 
(.i5-;;>T  Snj)  in  Am  6'*  does  not  contradict  this 
assumption,  which  is  commended  also  by  other 
considerations  (see  below,  §  ii.). 

ii.  Jonah  and  Is  15f.— We  should  be  much 
better  informed  regarding  the  work  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  if  lie  were  the  author  of  the  prophecy  which 
forms  at  least  the  basis  of  Is  15'-16'^,  and  to  which 
Isaiah  himself  added  the  epilogue,  '  This  is  the 
word  wliicli  J"  in  time  past  spake  concerning  Moab, 
and  now  hath  J"  spoken,  saying,'  etc.  (16'"').  That 
earlier  prophecy  is,  in  point  of  fact,  attributed  to 
Jonah  by  Hitzig  {Des  Proph.  Jonah  Orakel  itb. 
Moab,  1831),  Maurer,  Knobel  {Der  Prophetismxu 
der  Uebrder,  ii.  124),  Rielim  (Einldt.  in  d.  AT,  ii. 
62),  Duhra  (Theol.  d.  Proph.  71),  Kenan  (Hist.  du. 
peuple  d'Israel,  ii.  417).  But  (a)  the  announce- 
ment of  Jonah,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  K  14-', 
had  certainly  a  much  wider  scope  than  the  oraela 
of  Is  15'-16'-.     (6)  If  the  author  of  la  15'-16'"  wai 

*  For  the  other  exceptions  see  Kbnig,  Heb.  Lehn^bnude,  ii 
6178. 
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an  inhaliitant  of  the  Nortliern  kiiigJoiu  and  a  sub- 
ject of  Jeroboam  II.  (whicli  even  Clieyne,  Introd. 
to  Bk.  of  Isaiah,  1895,  p.  88,  retjanU  as  possible), 
he  LOuIJ  only  ironically  have  called  upon  the 
Moabites  to  send  presents  to  Zioji  (16'").  (c)  In 
the  words,  'Send  lambs  (-^z)  for  the  ruler  of  the 
land  ...  to  Zion'(lG'),  such  a  political  relation 
of  the  Moabites  to  Jerusalem  is  most  naturally 
presupposed  as  we  find  in  2  K  3*  (o-ij).  In  all 
probability,  the  Moabites  after  the  time  of  Mesha 
Lecame  tributary  again  to  the  kings  of  Judali,  and 
Is  15'-16"  related  to  an  attack  made  upon  the 
land  of  Moab  by  the  Assyrians,  i'runi  tliis  part 
of  Isaiah,  then,  no  information  regarding  Jonah 
bcn-Amittai  can  be  derived. 

iii.  Jonah  and  the  Book  of  Jonah.— 1.  An 
abundant  source  of  information  about  Jonah  would 
be  opened  to  us,  if  the  liftli  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophetical  books  was  written  by  him.  The  essen- 
tial contents  of  this  book  are  as  follows  : — 

(rt)  Jonah  ben-Aniittai  evaded  the  Divine  com- 
mission to  go  and  preach  against  the  citv  of  Nineveh 
(!'■').  His  motive,  however,  was  not '  Ijequemlich- 
keit,  Tnigheit,  Menschenfurcht'  (Kleinert,  189.3, 
ad  loc),  but  the  fear  that  J",  on  account  of  His 
compassionate  disposition,  would  not  execute  the 
threatened  judgment  (4').  Many  exegetes  have 
sought  to  justify  this  motive  by  remarking  that 
Jonah  will  have  feared  to  prove  a  '  prophet  of  lies' 
(^lr.:•.^  «•;})  (cf.  the  Midrash  in  J(ilqii(  ^hitrioni  on 
Jonah,'  and  the  Gcsch.  d.  Projih.  Jona  by  B. 
Wolf  [see  below],  1897,  p.  12).  Uthers  will  have 
it  that  Jonah  did  not  wish  to  save  a  people  which 
threatened  destruction  to  Israel  (so  the  ilcchilta  to 
Kx  I'',  Jerome,  Kaslii,  Kimclii.t  Abravanel).  Ac- 
cording to  Mikhlal  Jophi,  ad  loc,  Jonah  was  afraid 
that  the  Ninevites,  if  they  repented  at  the  pien<Oiing 
of  a  single  prophet,  would  put  to  shame  the  Israel- 
ites, who  did  not  repent  in  spite  of  nuintj  pro|)hets 
(ny-i.T  D311D  c'li?  cru).  Yet  other  interpreters  .sup- 
pose that  Jonah  was  reluctant  to  make  known  to 
a  heathen  people  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
(Hengstenberg,  Christologie'',  i.  4t)9,  '  weil  er  den 
Heiden  die  Barraherzigkeit  missgonnte'). 

(b)  God  brought  about  the  punishment  of  Jonah 
by  means  of  a  great  storm  (1'"').  Ace.  to  I'liilo  [de 
Jona  oratio.  Op.,  ed.  Hichter,  vii.  .^TT  11.),  it  was  the 
enoring  of  Jonali  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to  him  ('Tradebat  eum  vox 
narium  stertentium,  quum  altius  reddatur  in  supinis 
jacentibus').  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabo-Syrian 
History  oj  the  Prophet  Jonah  makes  the  fatter 
confess  his  fault  on  his  own  impulse,  and  Jonah 
is  thus  hold  up  as  a  moilel  of  noble  love  of  the 
truth.  Moreover,  the  ciusting  of  lots  (n^Si.^j  1')  is 
not  introduced  till  after  v.",  somewliat  after  the 
example  of  the  Midrash.  (For  the  language  of 
the  latter  see  Wolf,  p.  16  f.).  In  this  way  the 
casting  of  lota  would  be  a  last  attempt  to  save 
the  life  of  tlie  prophet.  Al.-to,  according  to  Edm. 
Hardy  (ZDMG,  1890,  |>.  15.3),  it  is  related  in  the 
Hindu  Jat,  439  (eil.  FauMbiill,  iv.  2),  how  sailors 
discovered  the  guilt  of  Mitlavindaka  by  casting 
lots  three  times,  anil  how,  using  almost  the  very 
language  of  Jon  1",  they  exposed  him  on  a  raft. 

(c)  Hut  a  merciful  God  has  thus  reduced  Jonah 
to  straitM,  not  in  order  to  destroy  him,  but  ulti- 
matclv  to  rescue  him  (2'""). 

((/)  'riiercupon  the  prophet  proclaimed  in  Nineveh 
tliat  in  forty  days  the  city  would  be  destroyed  (3'"*). 

The  same  number  40  (E'yjitr),  wliich  is  common 
to  the  MP,  Targum,  I'esh.,  and  Vulg.,  is  piven 
aXao  in  one  manuscript  of  the  above-named  Uustory 

•  •:»  y\y  tcki  .  .  .  ."i^'-tfinS  .nil")  ''k  inSr  .  .  .  ma  no^i 
Sk-itt  "I  kSi  Sht"  Sv  'un  .iScci  d.t  naicn  'zi-if  qmjip 
nprn  n'3)  'nin  pip  d-S'Sk  nmy  "jk  k'-k  ijvn  h'3)  •tiik  I'lip 

t         I  'JKir-  1133S  prn  o-.T'k  ins'?  (.toUieitui  ut)  rcn  h''! 


of  the  Prophet  Jonah  (p.  viii,  1.  3,  'arba'ina).  But 
the  LX.\  {rpds),  I'hilo  (op.  cit.  §  27,  '  civitas  ista 
tres  tanlum   dies   habet'),   the  Arab,    (ij^),  and 

the  other  manuscript  of  the  Ilislory  (giZUZ.)  have 

all  the  number  3.  Perhaps  this  variation  is  simply 
due  to  the  relation  between  c^;  p;;'?^'  Ti^r?  (3^'')  and 
M}\<  DV  n'^r:^  (v.*"),  for  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  catastrophe  would  ensue  after  the  three  days' 
transit  through  the  city.  It  is  less  probable  that 
the  influence  at  work  was  the  'three'  of  2'  [Eng. 
1"].  But  the  Midrash  mentioned  a  fast  of  nv^o 
niS'^  np'?pi  D-D'  (Wolf,  p.  25').  A  symbolical  sen.';e 
of  the  number  'three'  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
nor  is  an  interchange  of  the  numbers  n'  and  7' 
(W.  Bohme,  ZATW,  1887,  p.  239)  likely.  Kurther, 
the  verb  nzfnj,  which  is  imitated  in  K3B-inD  and  in 

the  Pesh.  loc^mAVn,  was  intended  to  express 
the  sense  of  outward  destruction  ;  hence  correctly 
KaTaffTpatp-fiarriu  (LXX),  suhvcrtctur  (Vulgate), 
.  »..  ■in';  (disparcbit),  and  Mikhlal  Jophi,  ad  loc, 
D.iTi'CD  I'.i  ,TrvD  "3  .Tcyi  onD  n^Dnnj  -okS  .-isii.  Wolf, 
indeed  (op.  cit.  p.  21  f.),  contends  strongly  that  the 
nrcnj  of  v.*  is  used  '  with  intentional  ambiguity,'  it 
not  being  in  the  plan  of  an  all-seeing  Providence  to 
destroy  the  city.  But  this  argument  would  be 
justified  only  if  in  other  prophetical  threatenings 
also,  which  remained  unfullilled  in  consefiuence  of 
man's  repentance,  an  ambiguous  expression  had 
been  used.  But,  e.g.,  in  1  K  21^  it  is  positively 
announced  to  kingAhab,  'Behold,  I  will  iiring  evil 
upon  thee  ' ;  no  condition  is  added,  yet  the  prophet 
was  afterwards  told,  '  I  will  not  bring,'  etc.  (v.^). 

(<?)  Then  the  people,  as  well  as  the  king  of 
Nineveh,  took  Jonah  for  a  mes.senger  of  the  Deity  ; 
a  general  fast  was  ordained,  and  the  inhabitants 
turned  from  their  evil  ways  (3°-"').  So  universal 
was  the  fasting  enjoined  that  even  'cattle  and 
small  cattle'  were  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  (v.'). 
Nowack  {ad  loc)  regards  the  words  ^~-^u\  c-ikh  in 
3'  as  a  later  gloss ;  but,  even  so,  the  subjects  would 
not  be  altered,  for  in  v.""  'cattle  and  small  cattle' 
liave  been  mentioned.  A  real  participation  of 
animals  in  the  fast  has  therefore  lieen  rightly 
recognized  also,  e.g.,  by  Pliilo  (op.  cit.  §  37  f.)  in 
the  passage.  His  words  are,  'Tantum  (sit)  humilia- 
tionem  animunuiue  compositum  secundum  scriptu- 
rara  vestiti  sunt,  ut  pecudes  quoque  eorum  precibus 
vacantes  cos  juvarent,'  etc.  Kurther,  the  author 
of  the  Aral).-Syr.  i/iXory  0/  Jonah  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Ninevites  the  following  prayer,  '  If 
this  repentance  be  not  accepted  of  God,  trans- 
gressors will  in  future  despair  of  the  tw.ssibility 
of  return.'  He  went  on  to  tell  how  tlie  Divine 
pardon  was  announced  by  the  sending  of  a  letter 
and  the  ilispclling  of  a  darkness  which  had  lain 
over  the  city  during  the  fiust  (Wolf,  on.  cit.  p.  26). 

(/)  Enraged  at  the  action  of  Ciod,  Jonah  was 
brought,  through  his  own  grief  at  the  loss  of  a 
'gourd,'*  to  see  that  God  had  rightly  pardoned 
the  Ninevites. 

•  On  jHlai/dn  (t""-,  T»rg.  p'p'p)cf.  Herodot.  11.  W,  «jii-j«». 
)i  ;^<M>r«,.  «.T.X.,  T»  ««>.ibr,  fU,  A.Vv^TiM  K.Ki  ;  BIT  al-ioesiMviallv 
Iniiiianufl  Low,  Aram.  J\itttii!enuatnru,  So.  SUS,  'The  Jiicinut 
cominuiiu(Linn.X  under  llu-  n»Tne  tiki,  wm,  for  the  ukr  of  iU 
oil,  cullivateil  IK  lariftly  in  nnciinl  l.n\  \>i  m  il  i»  at  the  prewnt 
day';  c(.  l>iod.  Sic.  i.  S4  ;  l>io«i>.ri.liii,  iv.  UU  ;  I'liliv,  II  .\ 
XV.  7.  Well  (p.  52)  taj-s,  '  In  the  Tulinml  (ShaN^tlh  21«  11.  Off.) 
KCili  I^l(l>li  Muuinea  thsl  the  p'p  |~y'  of  the  Miihnah  (Shak. 
hath  li.  i)  la  Idinlical  with  the  n;!'!  p'p'P,  ui<t  H*bt«h  b«r 
Ur  (»■>)  t'hiu»h  Bald  th»t  he  hcid  »een  It  (i)"  \vfp  ">  •lln).' 
The  k\layf>n,  a<>'ordin(r  to  the  Tnlnuitl.  rcwmhlea  the  M3'7»73(, 
a  Im-  fn-n*  whoso  pilll  oil  ntid  ini-ili'-inra  wi-re  prepared.  It 
IN  llif  Anil'ic  Atnra'un,  '  hcinus  fnitvx  '  (Krt>  taK,  L*x.  Arab\ 
KluiL'hl  luul  already  cited  this  eiplaiiatiun,  which  appear*  alao 

\n  MikhtalJofhi.    It  wa<  not  the  •^•u..*>.  Ui-O    'cf.  \\\  C 
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2.  The  Unity  of  the  Book  '  Jonah.'— This  book 
might,  at  least  partially,  be  a  genuine  source  of 
information  about  Jonah  ben-Amittai,  if  it  were 
composed  of  several  strata.  The  latter  position 
was  once  maintained  by  Miiller  in  Paulus'  Mciiiora- 
bilien,  vi.  p.  167  ff.,  and  by  Nachtigall  in  Eicli 
horn's  Allgemeiner  BibUot)iek,  \x.  221-273  (cf. 
Eiclihom,  Einleit.  iv.  §  5776).  Accordin;^  to 
Nachti^all  (and  Bunsen),  among  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hebrews  there  was  '  a  prayer  of  Jonah  the 
son  of  Amittai,'  with  the  note  appendeil,  '  after 
God  had  delivered  him  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Assyria.'  This  prayer  is  supposed  to  be 
preserved  in  Jon  2'""',  and  then  chs.  3  and  4  and 
stUl  later  chs.  1  and  2"- "  [Eiig.  1"  2'"]  to  have 
been  added  to  it.  Naclitigall  has  started  from  a 
correct  perception,  namely,  that  the  lirst  part  of 
the  prayer  (Jon  2'""')  cannot  have  been  uttered 
by  a  man  who  has  been  swallowed  by  a  sea- 
monster.  Jonah  could  not  out  of  the  belly  of 
the  fish  say  to  God,  '  Posuisti  me  in  securo  loco ' 
(PhUo,  op.  cit.  §  22).  Having  regard  to  his  other 
experiences,  and  even  per  se,  it  was  impossible 
that  Jonah  should  regard  his  sojourn  in  the  fish's 
belly  as  a  preliminary  to  his  complete  deliverance 
(Kimchi  on  2^  oi'jitd  n.T  "VDo  ks'i?  v>'  invna).  This 
prayer  could  only  at  best  then  be  uttered  after 
Jonah's  deliverance,  which  is  recorded  in  2"  [Lng. 
'"].  If  now  the  author  of  2"-  "  had  already  before 
him  that  prayer  of  thanksgiving  (NachtigaJl, 
Bunsen),  he  would  have  introduced  it  after  2", 
otherwise  he  must  have  placed  the  origin  of  the 
poem  within  the  body  of  the  great  fish,  in  order 
uy  this  improbability  to  indicate  the  didactic  pur- 
pose of  his  narrative.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
this  composition  has  been  supplemented  by  a  later 
■writer  who  missed  the  contents  of  the  prayer  re- 
ferred to  in  2*  (Knobel,  Der  Propkctkmus  der 
JTebrder,  ii.  377).  This  older  as.sumption  also 
appears  to  us  the  only  correct  element  in  the 
coutentions  of  W.  Bohme  ('  Die  Comjioa.  d.  Buches 
Jona'  in  ZATW,  18S7,  pp.  224  ff.,  234),  and  it  is 
approved  also  by  Cheyne  (Origin  of  tlie  Psalter, 
1891,  p.  126),  Budde  (ZATW,  1892,  p.  42),  and 
NowacK  (Handi:omm.  1897,  p.  180).  G.  A.  Smith 
(Twelve  Prophets,  ii.  512)  opposes  it,  appealing  to 
I?;!  ('  and  he  arranged  or  ordered')  of  2'  [Eng.  1"], 
as  showing  that  the  author  knew  that  Jonah  was 
to  be  saved  by  means  of  the  fish.  But  the  man 
who  was  swallowed  by  the  fish  did  not  know 
this.  Hence,  if  Jonah  himself  wrote  the  book, 
he  ascribed  to  himself  by  prolepsis  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving ;  whUe,  if  it  was  a  later  writer  who 
put  this  prayer  in  the  mouth  of  the  swallowed 
Jonah,  he  ascribed  to  the  hero  of  the  narrative 
an  action  which  in  the  situation  of  Jon  2'  would 
be  a  psychological  enigma. 

Konler,  again  (Theol.  Rev.  xvi.  139  ff.),  thinks  to 
discover  in  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  partly  signs  of  an 
earlier  age  and  partly  traces  of  a  later  revision 
(but  see  G.  A.  Smith,  ii.  610=).  Finally,\V.  Bohme 
(op.  cit.)  has  started  the  theory  that  four  strata 
can  be  distinguished  within  the  Bk.  of  Jonah. 
But  neither  his  formal  arguments  nor  those  based 
upon  the  contents  can  be  regarded  as  valid.  This 
hypothesis  has  already  been  examined  by  the 
present  writer  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  378  f.,  and,  as 
no  one  has  since  ventured  to  defend  the  assumption 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  was  composed  from  diilerent 
strata,  it  is  lumecessary  to  go  mto  the  question  in 
more  detail. 

3.  Is  there  a  necessary  relation  between  the  person 
and  the  Book  of  Jonah  ?    The  genetic  connexion 

eucurbitu,  pepo' (Brockelmann,  Ltx.  Syr.  :v.),  Arab.      ,  tUai 

(Koran,  xixvii.  146).  Afl  Jerome  replaced  mcurbila  ot  the 
old  Latin  by  hedera  (Mry").  there  arose  *tumultU8  in  plebe' 
(Augiistinus,  <ul  Hieron.,  Epistola  83). 


of  Jonah  ben-Amittai  and  the  Bk.  of  Jonah  appean 
to  be  based  upon  this  much  at  least :  We  seera 
compelled  to  assume  that  a  tradition  existed, 
according  to  which  Jonah  ben-Amittai  journeyed 
bfvond  his  own  country,  that  he  was  involved  in 
a  dangerous  situation,  and  that  he  was  ultimately 
delivered  from  this.  Without  such  a  tradition,  it 
seems  inexplicable  whv  it  is  to  the  name  of  Jonah 
that  the  book  is  attached.  Kiehm,  indeed  (Intro- 
duction, ii.  107),  says,  'The  reason  why  the  author 
selected  the  name  of  Jonah  was  that  the  only 
prophet  that  would  serve  his  puri)ose  was  one 
whose  natne  was  on  the  one  hand  familiar  to  the 
people,  but  about  whom  on  the  other  hand  they 
knew  nothing  more.'  This,  however,  is  incon- 
clusive. There  were  several  prophets  of  that 
kind.  Only  in  one  event  would  the  choice  of 
the  name  Jonah  ben-Amittai  (Jon  1')  be  uxjilieable 
without  a  historical  tradition,  namely,  if  Amittai 
were  meant  to  be  a  nomen  uppellutivum,  i.e.  il 
'  Jonah  Clius  creduli  '  were  so  designated  as  a  re- 
presentative of  believers  (tar'  iioxni',  the  so-called 
orthodox  party.  We  call  attention  to  this  possi- 
bility, because  m  investigating  so  difficult  aquestion 
all  possibilities  must  be  weighed.  It  is  a  fact  at 
all  events  that,  in  the  case  of  this  ben-Aiaittai 
(Jon  1'),  Gath  (ha)hepher  is  not  specified  as  his 
birthplace  (see  further,  below,  4  c,  p.  747''). 

4.  Tlut  formal  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah. 
— Notwithstanding  that  the  book  may  rest  upon  a 
tradition  about  Jonah,  yet  the  essential  character 
of  the  book  consists  in  this,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
category  of  symbolical  narratives. 

(a)  There  were  such  narratives.  For  instance, 
in  Jer  25""'-  it  is  said,  'Take  this  cup,'  etc.,  and 
'  I  took  the  cup  at  the  hand  of  J"  and  made  all  the 
nations  drink '  (v.").  Thus  actions  of  the  prophet 
are  recorded  as  if  they  had  been  outwardly  per- 
formed, and  yet  they  cannot  Imve  really  been  so. 
Rather  is  the  story  merely  a  form  of  representation 
in  which  a  Divine  message  is  presented  in  a  visible 
and  therefore  impressive  fashion.  This  being  mani- 
festly the  case  with  Jer  25"**-,  there  is  no  need  in 
13^"-  to  take  the  name  Pirath,  which  everywhere 
else  (15  times)  means  the  Euphrates  (so  also  in  Jer 
51®),  to  refer  to  a  place  which  is  not  meant  any- 
where else  in  OT,  nor  so  understood  by  LXX  (ivl 
rbv  Ev(ppdTTii',  K.r.X.),  etc.,  in  Jer  IS*"-,  and  which 
stood  in  no  relation  to  the  captivity  of  Israel.  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  actually  lay  for  390  days  upon 
his  left  and  for  40  days  upon  his  right  side  (4'"-  etc.). 
Moreover,  in  24'  the  words  'Set  on  the  caldron 
and  pour  water  into  it,'  etc.,  are  called  by  Ezekiel 
a  mashal  (cf.  the  Arab,  mitlun,  similitudo,  Trapa- 
/SoX^  ;  see  Konig's  art.  '  Zur  Deutung  der  symboli- 
schen  Handlungen  des  Propheten  Hesekiel,'  in  the 
Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  iii.  650  fi'.).  Similar  to 
the  narrative  of  Jer  25'"'-  is  that  of  Hos  I"'-  and 
3'*'  (so,  inter  alios,  Hitzig,  Simson,  KeU,  Wiinsche, 
Reuss  [Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriften  A  Ts,  1890,  §  223]  ; 
see,  further,  art.  HosEA  in  this  Dictionarj').  For 
there  it  is  expressly  said, '  Go,  take  to  thee  mulierem 
fomicationis'  antf,  even  if  the  latter  phrase  can 
mean  only  'a  wife  of  whoredoms'  (Cheyne,  Camb. 
Bible,  ad  loc.  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  i.  234,  '  a  wife  of 
harlotry '),  it  is  improperly  assumed  by  some  inter- 
preters (e.g.  Cheyne, Wellh.,  Nowack,  G.  A.  Smith) 
that  the  woman  had  not  beforehand  '  an  inclination 
to  infidelity.'  Such  an  interpretation  runs  counter 
to  the  text,  according  to  which  at  the  very  outset 
Hosea  was  inspired  \vith  the  idea  of  marrying 
a  mulier  fomicationis  (i.e.  idololatrice  eorumque 
vitiomm  quie  cum  ilia  coh(Brere  solebant).  Besitles, 
an  '  inclination  to  infidelity '  was  a  thing  by  no 
means  strange  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  with 
which  J"  as  it  were  contracted  a  marriage  in  the 
time  of  Moses  (cf.  Ex  32^).     Again,  if  the  com 
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mission  of  J'  was  literally  carried  out,  Hosea  must 
have  married  an  adulteress  (Hos  3').  But,  with  a 
view  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a  truth,  there  is 
no  need  for  such  an  outwnrd  performance  of  actions 
which  would  have  been  not  only  in  themselves 
repujjnant,  but  also  unnatural  for  the  proi)het 
himself. 

(A)  The  above-cited  symbolic  tales  may  be  imi- 
tated in  the  Book  of  Jonah  (cf.  especially  the 
Sarallelism  between  Hos  1-  3'  and  Jon  1'  3',  also 
>,k  3-^  etc.).  As  Ezekiel  was  bound,  etc.,  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  (3^  4'"'-  S'"-  etc.),  so  in 
the  Bk.  of  Jonah  it  was  related  how  Jonah  under- 
took a  mission  to  the  goyim,  etc.  This  might 
happen  all  the  more  rea<lily  that  elsewhere  the 
people  of  Israel  and  the  prophetic  order  are  identi- 
fied with  one  anotlier  ;  the  servant  of  J",  who, 
according  to  Is  41'  etc.,  is  the  people  of  Israel,  is  a 
designation  in  42'  etc.  of  the  servant  of  Uod  who 
is  to  brin^,  i.e.  proclaim  to  the  goyim  aententiam  et 
normam  ludurii  or  lucem  (Is  42°  40",  cf.  43'"),  and 
so  also  the  people  of  Israel  is  called  the  son  of  God 
(Ex  4--,  Hos  H').  This  .servant  of  God  was  in 
many  waj-s  also  blind,  and  de.af  (Is  42"),  and  dumb 
(56'") ;  cf.  Jon  1'.  Further,  the  captivity  of  Israel 
is  several  times  compared  to  a  grave  from  which 
they  are  to  come  forth  again  alive ;  Ezk  37'"- 
'  These  bones  are  the  lokole  house  of  Israel '  (rightly 
interpreted  even  by  Uengstenberg,  Ckristolonie,  ii. 
p.  5SS,  not  '  ii.  p.  125 '  as  Bertholet  cites  it,  Kurzer 
Hint/com.  zu  Ilcsekiel,  1897,  p.  184) ;  cf.  Ezk  19» 
33'"  SO".  Again,  the  captivity  of  Israel  is  com- 
pared to  being  devoureci,  '  Nebuchadnezzar  hath 
swallowed  me  up  like  a  sea-monster  (tannin),  and 
he  hath  lilled  his  belly'  (Jer  51";  cf.  v."  'ly^s-nx, 
and  in  Is  27'  the  comparison  of  the  secular  power 
to  a  liri/nfJuin  (crocodile)  and  a  tannin  ;  see  esp. 
(;.  A.  Smith,  1S98,  pp.  52.3-.'526).  Note  also  that 
Israel's  deliverance  from  exile  is  compared  to  a  new 
birth  (Is  06")  and  a  dream  (Ps  12(5').  Further,  as 
pre-exilic  Israel  was  wont  to  decline  its  missionary 
call  (Jon  I'),  so  a  part  of  exilic  and  post-exilic 
Israel  discovered  in  this  mission  only  a  call  to 
threaten  the  go</im  (cf.  Jer  29'",  Ezk  18^  33-'°,  Ps 
137»,  Is  34  f.  63'"'-,  Ob  ""■,  Mai  P'-  3'^  Jon  3'"-). 
But  in  this  same  exilic  and  post-exilic  period  there 
are  also  voices  to  be  heard  calling  for  prayer  to 
God  on  behalf  of  the  goyiin  (Jer  29')  and  giving 
expression  to  the  universalistic  tendency  of  the 
theocracy  (Zee  8^,  cf.  Jon  3'"  4"  ;  see  below,  7  a). 
The  voice  of  such  a  preacher  may  be  heard  also  in 
the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  whose  author  m.'iy  h.ave  selected 
the  individualistic  presentation  of  his  idea  because 
this  was  least  likely  to  miss  making  an  impression. 
This,  which  for  shortness  may  be  called  the  sym- 
bolU-al  interprutation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  is  in  the 
main    upheld    by    Hardt,    Kleinert   (Commentary, 

1.S74),  Bloch  (Studi'-n  zur  Gcxrh.  der  Samml.  d. 
althcb.  Lit.  1876,  p.  72 If.),  Chcyne  (art.  in  Th--ol. 
Rev.   1877,  p.  214  11.),   C.   H.   H.  Wright  (Bibliral 

Kxsn,i.i,   T.    and   T.   Clark,   1886,    p.    45  11.),*    Ed. 

Konig  (Einleitunij,  1893,  p.  380),  Kleinert  (Com- 
military,  1893,  p.  18  11'.),  G.  A.  Smith  (1898,  p. 
502ir.).t 

•  WriKlit  clt«  (p.  xxv)  the  following  p*au(;:M :  2  S  12"f- 
(Nathan'H  parable)  U"*'-  (the  ivoralmlifal  narrative  o(  the  wine 
woman  of  Ti-koa),  1  K  'JO**-*!  (the  pambuUcal  talo  of  Uie  prisoner 
who  wa«  allowed  to  encapc).  Tlieae,  however,  do  not  fumuh 
real  parallels  to  the  Bk.  of  Jonah,  for,  like  all  parahlea,  they 

have  an  unknown,  f^eneral  eiibject.     N' *'    '         tticyiiliow 

that  in   Israel  it  wa»  customary  to  in''  '   •  —  '■- 

In  the  form  of  Individiialistic  iaU-s.    '1 . 
factor  In  the  ori(fin  of  narratives  niMUt  rvai 
1  K  'i'.:>v»  ami  of  Amos  ami  Ezekiel. 

♦  Similar  is  the  Juiltpnent  of  AuKtwti  {Kinltitxmq,  1827, 
I  226),  Ilitzij;  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Ex|>08ltlon  of  the  Uook  of 
Jonah  in  Kunnrf.  ri'y.  Ihl'^-/,.).  Illeek  {Kiutnlumj,  KT8, 
1220),  RIabm  (klnleUuiiff,  XtH:.'.),  ii.  |sl,  '  Der  Inhitll  des  Uuchei 
Ut  eine  reine  DIchtunk''),  Iteusa  (>>>kA.  d.  A.  Sc/ir.  Aft,  InUU, 
I  407),  «f  alii,  who  have  not  n'cofrniied  the  analog  of  the  sjiu- 
*x>IIr*)  oarratlves  of  the  pn^phets. 
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(c)  The  choice  of  the  name  Jonah  as  the  subject 
of  this  symi«)lical  narrative  may  also  (see  above, 
3,  p.  746")  have  been  favoured  by  the  follo^ving 
circumstance.  Jonah  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  '  the  name  Jonah  signifies 
a  dove.  Epiiraim,  the  Northern  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Judah,  is  termed  by  Hosea,  the  only  other  pro- 
phetic \vriter  who  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  "a 
silly  dove"  (.iji'  Hos  7"};  and  when  that  prophet 
predicts  the  Return  frotn  Captivity,  he  speaks  of 
Ephraim  as  returning  as  "a  dove  (.iji')  out  of  the 
land  of  Assyria"  (U").'  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  from 
whose  Biblical  Essays  (1886,  p.  45)  these  words  are 
quoted,  has  not,  however,  recalled  cpTi  oSk  nj" 
(Ps  56'),  which  is  most  probably  interpreted 
columba  (silentii  =  )  silins  percgrinorum  loi:orum  = 
inter  etj>ropter  pcregrinos  (on  the  .silence  of  b  after 
TO  see  Konig,  Syntax,  §  330m).  This  expression  in 
Ps  56'  is  already  referred  by  the  Talmud  to  K~f  j? 
'ji  '^KiB'n,  by  the  LXX  to  6  \o6s  4  dirj  Tiic  aylav 
fjLciuiKpviifUi'i]!,  and  so  .also  by  the  Arabic  {'iim- 
matun)  and  the  Ethiopic('-/i<'c€6  =  populus).  [Well- 
hausen  (in  Haupt's  SBOT)  changes  ctn  into  c"k, 
but  this  suggestion  lacks  probability).  A  remark- 
able coincidence  between  Israelitish  and  foreign 
conceptions  may  be  discovered  in  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  sojourn  of  the  dove  ('"iji')  in  the  iish'a 
belly,  and  the  descent  of  the  'dove'  Semiramis 
from  the  fish-woman  (cf.  the  ancient  picture  in 
Vigouroux,  Die  Bibel  nnd  die  neueren  Entdeck- 
uiigcn,  iii.  355)  Atargatis  or  AepKcru  or  DercetLs, 
■nho  also  had  a  temple  at  Ashkelon,  cf.  Ovid, 
Metam.  iv.  45  fl". — 

•  Derceti,  qtiam  verwi  squamis  velanti))U8  artus 
ytugna  Pata).>{tini  credunt  moto-HSe  rtijura  ; 
An  ma^s,  ut  suraptis  illius  lilia  pennis 
Kxtremos  albis  io  turribus  ei^eht  anno«.' 

I  venture  also  to  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  name  '  Nineveh  '  (Herodot.  i.  I03, 
IU6,  193,  ii.  I5U,  iii.  155,  Xii-os)  is  a  compound  with 
the  root  p)  (cf.  Assyr.  nunu,  Mi.-ih'  [Del.  Assyr. 

ffandimrterb.  1896,  p.  454a],  Aram,  xpi,  |JQJ,  e.g. 
Jon  2'-  ").  For  the  oft-recurring  ideographic  way 
of  writing  the  name  of  this  city  characterizes  it  as 
Ni-nii-a  or  Ni-naa,  '  fish-dwelling.'  Hence  in  the 
first  element  of  the  name  we  shoulil  not  be  disposed 
to  find  'ni,  Fett,  Fettigkcit,  Ueberlluss'  (Frd. 
Delitz-sch,  art.  '  Ninive  '  in  PJiE'  x.  589).  It  may 
be  not  impossible  that  nun,  which  on  account  of 
the  following  niia  might  \>e  dillerentiated,  or 
through  n  (cf.  LehrgetHiiiile,  ii.  51(1  f.  and  pi)  modi- 
fied to  nin,  has  been  combined  with  nua  or  nnu, 
and  thus  arose  yi-nu-n  or  Ni-nn-a. 

5.  The  Date  of  the  Book. — This  symbolical  narra- 
tive was  written,  not  in  the  8th  cent.,  but  in  the 
post-exilic  period. 

(a)  Litt-rary  arguments.  The  story  contains  no 
positive  trace  that  it  attributwl  it-self  to  .lonali. 
On  the  contrary,  the  book  speaks  of  Jonah  in  the 
third  person  everywhere  except  in  the  oratin 
ilireetn  of  1*  2'''-  etc.  Of  course  the  circumstance 
that  in  any  writing  a  name  is  u.sed  in  the  third 
person,  is  no  sure  sign  that  that  writing  proceeds 
trom  a  dillereiit  author  (cf.  Konig,  Eiiitcitung,  p. 
314*  on  Is  7).  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  Hosea,  who  oimjus  with  the  thinl 
person,  in  the  further  course  of^  his  storj-  paa-ses  t'l 
the  use  of  the  _//r.v/  person  ;  cf.  '  Then  sjuike  .1"  !■> 
me'  (Hos  3'"')  with  '  Then  came  the  word  of  J"  to 
Jonah  '  (Jon  3'  etc.). 

(b)  Linguistic  indications.  The  Book  of  Hosea 
shows  what  pha.'ie  of  dcvcloiiiiunt  the  Ileb.  laii 
guage  had  reached  in  the  Northern  kingdom  in 
the  8th  cent.  But  the  liniruistic  character  of  the 
Book  of  .lonah  is  quite  uitl'erent  from  this.  In 
Hosea  the  occurrences  of  nnukhf  to  iin(  are  a' 
11  :  11,  whereas  in  Jonah  the  ratio  is  2  (1*3*)  :  ' 
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(1«.  12  2»- 10  411) ;  cf.  in  Malachi  1  anokki  C^iN  njn  3^) 
to  8  ani.  In  Uusea  we  linJ  only  "Cf!  (some  eiyht 
times),  whereas  in  Jonah  v  is  touud  (tliese  pas- 
sages are  wanting  in  Manilelkern's  Concordance, 
1:21)1  II'.,  but  are  \^i\eu  in  Konig's  Si/ntax,  §  54) 
three  times,  I'-  "  4'",  as  in  Ezr  8*,  1  Cli  o-"  •IT'",  Eu 
1*  etc.  But  in  Jonah  there  occurs  )  i^xj  (1")  *  side 
by  sitle  with  '7^7  (1'-  "),  while  in  Ec  8"  the  second- 
ary form  is'i;  S^j  already  appears  (Konig,  Hyntax, 

§  38U0). i::T  ('myriad  )  has  not  been  recognized 

by  tradition  in  llos  8'",  probably,  indeed,  on 
the  authority  of  MSS  (see  K()nig,  Lehigeb.  ii. 
22-2')  ;  yet  in  Ezekiel  (IG')  we  have  the  genuinely 
Hebrew  word  nj^-i,  whereas  taT  occurs  in  Jon  4", 
PsGS'",  Ezr2'"-'»',  Neh  7M.  nt.^  d„  hu^  j  ch  29'. 

n3'!ii^n  =  cogUarc  in  Jon  1",  cf.  Dn  6*  and  Hos 

10"  Targ.,  pnnsi'nx. 'J",    the   God   of   heaven' 

is  found  in  Gn  24"-' (overlooked  by  G.  A.  Smith, 
ii.  497^),  Jon  1",  Ezr  1-,  Neh  P,  2  Ch  36^,  and  the 
simple  '  God  of  heaven '  in  Ps  13G*,  Ezr  5'"-  '"'• 
71a.Li.a_   jjgjj    p  .,,^    jju  oiei.si.u The  notion 

of  '  command '  (verb)  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Hosea,  but  it  is  dilUcult  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  expressed  it  by  n;?  (Jon  2'  i'-",  1  Ch  9^,  Dn 
1».  Hit.  [Aram.],  Ezr  7^  etc.),  for  he  expresses  'com- 
mand '  (noun)  by  is  (5")  and  not  by  cj;o  (Jon  3' 

[Aram.],    Ezr    4"    etc.,    Dn    3'"    etc.). Cf., 

further,  p:^'^  =  consedit,  siluit  (Jon  !"'■,  Pa  107^, 
Pr  20-°)  common  in  Aramaic  (Merx,  direct.  Targ. 
294  ;  Noldeke,  ZDMG,  1868,  p.  499).  Taking  all 
this  into  account,  it  is  an  unnatural  supposition 
that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  should  have 
exhibited  all  the  above-mentioned  linguistic 
features  to  a  reader  of  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  He  must 
have  belonged  to  a  period  when  the  xvrilten  lan- 
guage of  the  Israelites  had  already  come  into 
close  contact  with  the  Aramaic. 

(c)  Material  indications.  Nineveh,  at  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  composed,  was  no 
longer  in  existence.  This  is  clear  from  the  state- 
ment (3^),  'Now  Nineveh  was  (^ri'rt,  cf.  Konig, 
ili/ntax,  §  3G2»0  a  great  city  for  God'  {i.e.  accord- 
ing even  to  a  superhuman  standard).  Havemick 
(Einl.  ii.  2,  p.  359)  declined  to  accept  this  inter- 
pretation, and  appealed  to  Gn  1-  <ni;  inn  nii:C  n¥C)- 
But  even  this  passage  conlirms  the  above  as  the 
correct  explanation  of  Jon  3^.  For  to  the  writer 
of  Gn  1-  the  earth  was  no  longer  a  chaos.  Further, 
the  '  three  days'  journey '  of  3^,  taken  in  connexion 
with  '  and  Jonah  began  to  enter  into  the  city  one 
day's  journey'  (Syntax,  %  330e),  must  refer  to  the 
distance  thruugh,  not  round,  the  city  (Schrader, 
KAT'  ad  loc).  A  diameter  of  such  proportions 
would,  however,  presuppose  a  circumference  such 
as  even  the  combination  of  four  cities  (Gn  10'"., 
Keilinsch.  Bihliot.  ii.  117)  could  not  have  possessed. 
Then  it  would  be  strange  that  Jonah  himself  or  a 
contemporary  of  his  should  not  have  given  the 
name  of  the  '  king  of  Nineveh '  (3^)  in  question. 
Besides  this,  Sayce  (HCM  487,  quoted  by  Driver, 
LOT^  322)  is  of  opinion  that  the  title  '  king  of 
Nineveh '  could  never  have  been  applied  to  him 
while  the  Assyrian  empire  was  still  in  existence. 

(d)  Arguments  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  OT  Canon,  (a)  In  the  so-called 
prophet(e  priores  of  the  Heb.  OT  there  is  no  word 
of  Jonah's  journey  to  Nineveh  (2  K  14-^).  Nor  in 
the  latter  passage  is  there  any  reference  to  other 

*  It  is  improbable  tliat  tlie  words  1:^  n^it^l  nj;-iij  'p\  IJ^NJ 
were  originally  a  'marfennal  gloss '  (so  Kautzsch, /1 7" ;  Nowack, 
El.  Proph.,  ad  loc.  ;  O.  A.  Smith,  ii.  613).  For  if  "PJ'C'J  (v.r) 
w^re  to  be  explained,  the  marginal  gloss  would  have  been  simply 
*P7  "i;fN;:,  the  whole  sentence  would  not  have  been  written  on 
the  margin,  iloreover,  the  sentence  is  not  absolutely  super- 
fluous in  v.».  Italher  is  the  question  there  quite  intelligible 
psychologically  as  an  indirect  introduction  to  the  following 
questions.  It  is  equally  intelligilile  whv  the  question  j7ropfp»- 
mem  htec  calamitas  nobis  acciderit,  being  an  apparent  repeti- 
iiou,  should  have  been  omitted  in  cod.  B  of  the  iw 


words  of  Jonah,  such  as  is  intended  to  the  Book  ol 
Micah  in   1  Iv  22^  D^3   cpa    ly:;'  n-N'i   (cf.   Konig, 

Einlcitung,    330  f.). {ft)  The  order  of   the   firu- 

p/ictie  posteriures,  and  especially  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  was  only  in  its  general  principles  a  lixed 
one.  This  order  was  not  meant  to  ue  chrono- 
logical (Konig,  Einleit.  3iil).  The  collectors  ol  the 
Canon  did  not  intend  the  books  whicli  have  no 
clironological  superscription  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  nearest 
prccedinj;  book  which  bears  a  date.  For,  on  the 
one  hanil,  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Amos,  the 
chronological  superscription  of  the  Hook  of  llox-a 
is  repeated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
meant  that  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  prophesied  at 
the  date  assigned  to  the  preceding  book  (Mic  1'). 
Therefore  it  may  be  a-ssunied  that  the  liuok  of 
Jonah  was  inserted  after  the  Book  of  (Jbadiah  on 
the  ground,  not  of  its  chronology,  but  of  its  con- 
tents. Might  it  not  have  been  supposed  that  the 
words  n^w'  0:133  tv  ('  nuntius  ad  gentus  missus  est ') 
found  a  clear  illustration  in  the  story  of  Jonah! 
Moreover,  in  the  centuries  after  the  fixile,  it  was 
the  fate  of  the  Edomites  that  formed  the  sulfject 
of  the  liveliest  discussion  (cf.  Mai  l^  1  Es  4"- '", 
Sir  5U^').  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  iiuestion 
why  the  threats  pronounced  against  Edom  had 
remained  unfulfilled  was  intended  to  be  answered 
in  the  Book  of  Jonah. (7)  Again,  the  open- 
ing words  ':,  nin-  -ij-i  'r);i  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  contain  an  indirect  allusion  (Syntax, 
§  3GSa)  to  the  Book  of  Obadiah,  and  to  have  an 
adversative  force  (ib.  §  3GH/).  This  introduiliou 
to  the  Book  of  Jonah  appears,  then,  to  have  origin- 
ated when  the  book  attained  its  ])resent  |)osition 
in  the  Heb.  and  Gr.  OT.  On  the  other  hand, 
probability  is  lacking  to  the  theory  of  Budde 
(ZAfW,  1892,  p.  41)  that  the  Book  of  Jonah  was 
originally  an  extract  from  the  '  Midrash  to  the 
Book  of  Kings '  (2  Ch  24-'').  For,  in  the  lirsl  place, 
the  story  of  Jon  !'"•  would  not  have  htted  well  on 
to  2  K  14-"'-.  In  the  second  place,  this  story, 
who.se  incidents  are  enacted  wholly  outside  the 
political  history  and  the  land  of  Israel,  would  not 
nave  been  at  all  suitable  in  the  D'^S.-n  isp  uT-p. 
Not  so  clear  is  the  justice  of  the  remark  of  Nowack 
(1897,  on  Jon  1')  that  the  Chronicles  do  not  breathe 
the    spirit   which    the    supposed    Midrash   would 

have   exhibited. (5)  The  Book   of    the   Twelve 

Minor  Prophets  was  included  among  the  '  pro- 
phets' or  'prophecies'  which  already  lay  before 
lien-Siracli  (Prologue  11.  6  and  14),  for  49'"  reads 
nai  tCiv  owdeKa  Trpo(pTjTu>if  t4  (itTTd  dvaddXoi  ^k  toO  rd-jrov 
airruiu,  or,  in  the  recently  published  Heb.  text  of 
the  Sirach  fragments,  'ji  CN-jjn  v;;  D'ji*  03.  Against 
the  view  of  Jacob  (ZATIV,  1887,  p.  280)  that  49'" 
is  an  interpolation,  Noldeke  (ZATIV,  1888,  p.  15()), 
Buhl  (Kanonu.  Text,  1891,  p.  11),  and  Wellhausen 
(Skizzen,  v.  211)  have  declared  themselves.  Not 
without  importance  is  also  the  question  whether 
the  jrdTTjros  of  Ben-Sirach  (to  wliom  we  owe  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Sirach)  and 
the  Prologue  to  the  book  flourished  as  earlj'  as 
c.  B.C.  300.  The  present  writer  claims  to  have 
proved  this  in  his  Einleitung  (1893,  p.  488),  and 
his  conclusions  are  now  accepted  also  by  J.  Halevy 
(Etude  sur  la  partie  du  texte  htbreu  de  CEccUsi- 
a.stique  ricemmcnt  dh'ouverte,  1897)  and  Baethgen 
(Hand-conunentar  zu  den  Psalmen^,  1897,  p.  xxvii). 
This  circumstance  forbids  one  to  carry  down  tha 
composition  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  beyond  the  year 
B.C.  300,  as  G.  A.  Smith  (ii.  498)  is  inclined  to  do. 

In  the  above  sections  (3-5)  we  have  sought,  from 
the  oldest  indications,  to  characterize  the  Book  oi 
Jonah  positively.  What  follows  will  give  the 
negative  supplement  to  this. 

6.  The  principal  other  interpretations  of  the  Booh 
of  Jonah. 
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(a)  The  symliolical  character  of  such  a  nar- 
rative, althuiij,'li  ill  all  probaliility  this  is  the 
character  of  the  Book  of  .lonuh,  might  readily  he 
missed.  For  it  is  psychologically  explicable  how 
histories  which  are  relatcil  as  concrete  occurrences 
should  preferably  be  understood  by  many  as  an 
account  of  real  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
has  happened  in  not  a  few  instances.  For  instance, 
has  not  the  story  of  the  deail  bones  (Ezk  37'"") 
been  very  frequcntlj-  understood  (cf.  Hitzij.',  Bib. 
Thenl.  1880,  p.  lOit)  as  if  we  had  to  do  with  literal 
dead  bodies?  And  that  notwithstandin;,'  the 
explanation  of  the  bones  in  v."  'These  bones  are 
the  ir/iolc  house  of  Lsrael.'  How  often,  again,  are 
the  stories  of  the  hiding  of  the  girdle  (Jer  IS""') 
and  of  the  marrying  of  an  adulterous  wife  (Hos 
3'"-)  understood  as  real  history  !  Accordingly,  the 
fact  that  this  may  liavu  happened  also  in  the  ca-se 
of  the  Book  of  .lonah  is  no  proof  of  the  non- 
symbulical  character  of  the  latter. 

(6)  Certainly,  those  who  collected  the  Canon  or 
those  who  arranged  the  Au5«/(oirpi.^j;To>'  may  still 
have  rightly  regarded  the  Book  of  Jonah  as  a  sj'in- 
bolical  narrative,  for  they  placed  it  in  a  class  of 
writings  containing  other  examples  of  symbolical 
character  and  prophetic  tendency.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  book  wjis  frecjuently  treated  as  if  it  con- 
tained non-si/rti/Milical  history.  At  the  same  time, 
in  examining  the  eWdence  on  tliis  point,  one  has 
to  exercise  great  caution.  The  autiiors  in  ques- 
tion may  simply  have  expressed  themselves  with  a 
natural  brevity,  as  if  tluy  considered  the  history 
of  Jonah  a  real  all'air.  This  principle  m;iy  be 
applied  to  every  instance  where  some  clement  in 
the  Book  of  Jonah  is  merely  cited.  This  may  be 
the  case  where  Jesus  Christ  (Mt  12^°)  illustrated 
his  burial  bv  the  statement  that  it  would  continue 
only  three  dajs,  like  the  sojourn  of  .lonah  in  the 
belly  of  the  sea-monster.  But  the  following  .saying 
(¥.■"),  that  the  men  of  Nineveh  would,  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  put  to  shame  the  contemporaries  of 
Jesus,  is  most  naturally  interpreted  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  story  of  Jonah  was  a  non- 
symbolical  one.  StUl,  the  question  remains  whether 
this  presupposition  was  merely  that  of  the  /learers 
of  Jesus  (see  further,  below,  6dS,  p.  751'').  The 
history  of  Jonah  is,  however,  conceived  as  non- 
sifmbolieal  when  into  the  mouth  of  Tobit*  are  jiut 
tlie  words,  ir^7rfia-/iai  3iro  i\6.\T](j(V  'lufas  h  xpo^^rjjt 
Tepi  'SiVfVTi  (To  14'),  and  irdn-wt  trrai.  i.  i\6.\riaei>  i 
Tpo(t>rfTTit  'Iwvas  (v.*).  Philo,  too,  regarded  the 
story  of  Jonah  as  non-symbolical,  for  he  took 
pains  to  exphiin  the  marvel  of  the  fish  (Oral,  ilc 
Jona,  §  16,  21).  The  .same  interpretation  is  fol- 
lowed in  3  Mac  6"  (cf.  Ktinig,  Einleit.  p.  483)  and 
in  Jos.  Ant.  IX.  x.  2.  According  to  the  latter, 
'lijirat  ett  lapabv  firXfi  T^t  KiXtKioi  ( !),  and  he  repro- 
duces the  whole  contents  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
with  the  exceiition  of  the  disj^lcasure  of  Jonah  at 
the  sparing  of  Nineveh.  So  also  in  the  Mislina, 
Tn'anit  ii.  l,t  Bab.  Ta'anit  Ion,  Nrd'irim  38a, 
where  a";;^  [5'!  (Jon  1*)  is  incorrectly  understood  as 
if  Jonah  had  paid  the  price  of  the  whole  ship 
(.iSij  nycD  Sr),  and  had  thus,  in  contrast  to  Amos, 
been  a  wealthy  man.  (For  other  pa.s.sages  see 
B.  Wolf,  op.  cit.  p.  6).  Jewi.sh  tradition,  how- 
ever, contains  also  the  information  that  the  history 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  was  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  Osnappar  (Ezr  4'°  [.\ssurlianipal  ?  ]),  and, 
seeing  that  the  date  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  that  of 
Osnappar  were  dilFcrent,  the  rabbinical  tradition 
spoke  of  two  Jonahs,  of  whom  the  li'^t  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  and  the  second  o.  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (see,  further,  Filrst,  Dcr  Kanon  d.  AT  nach 

•  Tliis  hook  wu  written  betoro  the  Knovttlon  of  llerod'l 
t«ciple  (Koui,;,  t:Mrilunj;,  p.  478). 

+        kVk  Dn'i.;n  nKi  o~."  "•<  c-.i'-k  kii  •■"I'J  •i'jhd  t;|tj  i»'> 
.(Jon  SIX)  'J'  o.Tbyo  nM  omSii.i  ten 


d.  Uebcrlicf.  in  Talm.  und  Midmsrh,  p.  33  f.). 
Again,  in  Xuineri  Riiblinh,  sect.  IS,  the  Book  of 
Jonah  is  called  '  a  book  by  itself  and  counted 
separately.'  This,  however,  was  simply  '  because 
it  is  exclusively  occupie<l  with  the  heathen,  and 
Israel  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  But  that  its 
canonicity  was  doubted  in  earlier  times  there 
is  no  evidence'  (Wildeboer- Bacon,  Origin  ofCunun 
ufOT,  189."),  70-72).  The  non-symboli<al  or  exlerno- 
histurical  interpretation  of  the  story  of  Jou.ih  is 
the  predominating  one  also  among  the  Christians 
of  the  earlier  centuries  (cf.,  inter  alios,  Justin 
Martj'r,  Dinloff.  c.  Trt/ph.  cap.  107). 

(c)  But  gradually  questions  were  everywhere 
raised  about  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  in  connexion  with  this  began  also  the 
examination  of  the  externo-historical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  The  natural  clearness 
of  Luther's  way  of  thinking  is  seen  in  his  judg- 
ment ui)on  at  least  the  praj-er  of  Jon  2'""'  '  bo 
wohl  ist  ihm  nicht  gewesen,  dass  er  hiitte  raogen 
ein  solches  feines  Liedlein  dichten.'  Continued  ex- 
amination of  the  book  did  not  lead  all  critics  (see 
above,4  6)  to  a  .symbolical  interpretation  of  the  story. 
Some  reached,  by  means  oi^  almost  ludicrous  * 
attempts,  the  third  of  the  leading  explanations 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  This  attributes  a  legendary 
char.acter  to  the  story,  and  may  therefore  itself  be 
called,  for  shortness,  the  legendary  interpretdtiun 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah.  Its  chief  representatives 
are  the  following. 

.\lready  (in  his  Einleit.*  iv.  §  576)  Eichhorn 
discovered  in  the  book  the  presentation  of  a 
'  Volksage.'  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  2"-, 
as  compared  with  ch.  1,  the  narrative  is  'quite 
interrupted,  short,  incomplete,  and  unsatisfying.' 
Hence  he  held  that  '  under  such  circumstances  it 
is  no  arbitrary  hypothesis  to  assume  merely  that 
Jonah,  mounted  upon  the  sea-monster,  was  driven 
ashore  by  the  storm,  and  to  regard  the  three  da3-s' 
sojourn  in  the  fish's  belly  as  a  popular  clothing  of 
this.'  '  If  the  story  of  Jonah  s  escape  upon  the 
sea-monster  .  .  .  was  handed  on  from  mouth  to 
mouth  .  .  .  for  several  centuries,  how  readily 
might  it  assume  its  present  form  1  This  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  sjiirit  of  the  ancient  world, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  similar  clothing  given 
to  similar  occurrences  in  Greek  historj-,  e.g.  to  the 
history  of  Hercules '  (see  the  Greek  quotations  in 
Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  ii.  5,  12).  The  legendary 
interpretation  is  accepted,  further,  by  Rosen- 
miiller  (Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.,  ad  Jonam) ;  Knobel 
(Dcr  Prophetisimts  d.  Heh.  ii.  37011".);  de  AVctte 
(Einleit.  §291);  Winer  (RL,  s.v.  'Jona');  V;.tke 
(Einleit.,  1886,  §  217,  '  eine  Legende');  Nowack 
[Khin.  Pruph.,  1897,  p.  175,  '  Wir  haben  eine 
I'ronhetenlegende  vor  uns').  Es-sentially  similar 
is  the  judgment  of  von  Orelli  (1896,  p.  93  f.),  who 
saj-s,  for  instance,  '  The  marvel  of  the  lish  was 
certainly  received  from  tradition,'  but  '  the  story 
in  its  present  form  was  written  at  the  close  of  the 
Chaldiean  or  the  opening  of  the  Persian  period.' 
But  if  the  book  simply  contained  a  '  I'ropheten- 
legende,'  this  would  in  the  tradition  have  in- 
voluntarily and  unconsciously  taken  its  rise, 
and  then  the  evident  didactic  tendency  of  the 
book  would  not  be  atlequalely  explained.  Hence 
Nowack  asserts  that  '  the  author  used  freedom 
in  moulding  the  traditional  material  as  suited 
his  aim.'     But  in  that  case  the  contents  of   the 

*  Not  Abrevanel  (cf.  Wolf,  op.  eit.  p.  0,  note  4,  a^punst 
Iliivernlclt,  Kinlrit.  11.  i,  p.  3i7),  but  H.  Act  Urimm  {Drr 
Proph.  Jona  au.f»  nru*  ub^rtfUt,  etc.),  luppoMd  that  Jonah 
drrained  tlmt  ho  wa*  awallowwl  hy  a  great  flali.  CU-rii-ua, 
af^ain,  thrvw  out  the  su)n{r»tion  (lUlitioL  arte,  tl  moti..  tonia 
XX.  S,  p.  450)  that  Jonw)  'was  picked  up  by  a  $hiii  whoee 
fltfurGhcad  waa  a  whale';  while  Anton  (in  Paulur  S^if4 
lifprrtonum,  Hd.  Hi.  p.  36 IT.)  ■up)^tti'-<l  that  Jonah  ciuijj  re 
the  belly  of  the  Oali.  See,  for  more  (aiidu  of  the  aaine  kind. 
Eichhorn.  HinMt.*  Bd.  It.  |  67». 
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book  might  be  called  simply  '  the  free  use  of  an 
ancient  prophetic  legend  (Kaiitzsch,  AhrUs  d. 
Gesc/i.  d.  alttest.  Schri/tthums,  1897,  p.  120).  It 
is  more  likely,  however,  that  the  book  has  no 
ancient  history  for  basis. 

JIany  upholders  of  this  /enemfary  interpretation, 
in  dealing  with  particular  features  of  tlie  Book  of 
Jonali,  have  appealed  to  legends  and  mijtli.i  uf 
antiquity.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  reminded 
us  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa  that 
Andromeda,  too,  was  reduced  to  straits  by  a  sea- 
monster  (Jos.  BJ  III.  i.\.  3,  (ii9a  Twv  'h.v5i>o^oa% 
Sefffiu:!'  in  SuKvv^voi  Tinroi  TTitrrovvrai  rrtv  apx^^^T'Tfo. 
ToO  fivSov ;  cf.  on  Andromeda  also  \V.  R.  Smith, 
JiS  159,  and  Duhm,  Kurzer  Hdcom.,  1897,  on 
Job  7").  But  this  tale  agrees  with  the  story  of 
Jonah  in  the  single  point  of  tlie  locality,  Joppa  (^s;, 
'liTTTj)),  and  the  latter  was  the  natural  one  to  lix 
upon  in  the  case  of  a  man  fleeing  from  Palestine  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Still  less  can  the  '  legend  '  of 
Jonah  be  derived  from  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
princess  Hesione,  who  was  delivered  by  Hercules 
from  a  sea-monster  (H.  xx.  14511'.,  xxi.  44111'.). 
For  the  features  of  this  tale,  which  in  some 
measure  resemble  the  history  of  Jonah,  were  all 
produced  at  a  much  later  date,  and  hence  it  is  far 
easier  to  see  here  a  modification  of  the  story  of 
Jonah  than  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  latter 
borrowed  from  tliat  foreign  tale  (cf.  Hitzig's  third 
' 'Vorbemerkung '  to  his  Coinmentar  iiber  Jona). 
Finally,  F.  C.  Baur,  above  all,  has  connected  (llgen's 
Zeitschrift,  1837,  p.  10211.)  the  story  of  Jonah  with 
the  Babylono-Assyrian  myth  of  Oaunes.  On  this 
Bee  further,  below,  p.  751,  note  *. 

(d)  But  even  the  ea:<er«o-/iM<orica/ interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Jonah  has  found  defenders  down  to 
the  most  recent  times.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
first,  Frz.  Kaulen,  representing  the  traditionalist 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (Einleit.  in  d.  heil.  Schrift, 
1892,  §  414),  then  C.  F.  KeU  (Einleit.,  1873,  §  89), 
and  J.  Kennedy  (On  the  Book  of  Jonah,  1895). 
This  standpoint  may  perhaps  be  best  characterized 
in  some  such  way  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  Features  which  point  to  the  didactic  charac- 
ter of  the  story  of  Jonah  are  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  even  by  the  most  recent  representatives 
of  the  externo-historical  interpretation.  To  begin 
with,  the  circumstance  is  significant  that  the  book 
closes  with  the  presentation  of  a  general  truth 
(against  B.  Wolf,  op.  cit.  p.  28).  Cf.,  further, 
what  has  been  said  above  (p.  746")  on  the  inter- 
polation of  the  prayer  (Jon  2''"').  Again,  the 
repentance  of  the  city  of  Nineveh  is  depicted  with 
such  grotesque  features  that  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  indicate  the  didactic  tendency  of  the 
narrative  appears  sufficiently  clear.  For,  not  to 
speak  of  the  king  sitting  in  ashes  (3'"'),  the  very 
beasts  are  also  mentioned  as  partaking  in  the  fast 
and  the  mourning  (3"-).  This  command  that  '  the 
cattle,  the  oxen,  and  the  sheep  should  eat  nothing 
and  should  drink  no  water,'  and  that  'man  and 
beast '  (see  above,  p.  745'')  should  put  on  sackcloth, 
is  not  to  be  co-ordmated  with  the  custom  whereby 
at  the  death  of  Masistios  the  Persians  cut  off  their 
own  hair  and  that  of  the  horses  and  beasts  of 
burden  (Herodot.  ix.  24  ;  Plutarch,  Aristides,  cap. 
14,  ^Keipav  itrl  t(^  Ma(7'«rT/y  Kal  iVirous  Kal  i]fu6vovs), 
or  the  custom  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  of  har- 
nessing horses  ^ith  black  trappings  to  a  hear.se. 
Further,  Kleinert  (ad  loc.)  refers  to  the  mourning 
which,  according  to  the  myth  (cf.  'Virgil,  Eclog. 
V.  19  ff.),  was  held  over  the  death  of  Daphnis. 
But  by  his  reference  Kleinert  himself  unconsciously 
concedes  that  the  representation  in  Jon  3"-  can  be 
compared  only  with  an  unreal  occurrence.  More- 
over, the  complaint  of  Jonah  about  the  gourd 
(4"')  is  put  into  such  hyperbolical  language  ('for 
me  deatn  is  better  than  Ufe '),  that  one  is  compelled 


to  a.-<sume  that  the  writer  did  not  mean  the  com- 
plaint to  be  understood  as  a  serious  one.  Again, 
the  narrator  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  projihet  the 
statement  that  he  does  '  right '  (3^'.n)  to  be  angry 
jver  the  loss  of  the  gourd,  'even  unto  death.'  But 
is  this  not  to  depict  him  as  an  ill-natured  child 
who  sulks  over  the  loss  of  a  toy?  Certainly,  it  is 
not  without  ground  that  Ant.  Baumgarten,  in 
his  L'liumuur  dans  Vancien  Testament  (1S9G,  p. 
27'),  h.ts  adduced  'Jonas,  irritti  jusqu'.'l  la  mort 
d'avoir  vu  perir  le  ricin,'  as  fit  to  be  included  in 
the  category  he  is  dealing  with. 

(^)  Elements  in  the  story,  which  upon  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation  explain  themselves,  are 
wrongly  weakened  by  the  adherents  of  the  cxterno- 
hislurical  interpretation.  For  instance,  the  ex- 
pression '  three  days  and  three  nights '  (Jon  2') 
indicates  by  its  twofold  mention  of  the  number 
'  three '  that  the  writer  has  in  view  a  small 
'numerus  rotundus '  (cf.  Ex  20»,  2K  IP'-,  Ezk  b-. 
Zee  13"'-  etc. ;  specially  'three  days,'  Gn  40'"'=  42", 
Ex  10«  19",  Jos  1"  2'«-  ",  2S  24'»,  1  K  12»,  2  K  20», 
Hos  6*,  Jon  2',  Est  4",  Mt  10=';  'three  months' 
or  '  years,'  Ex  2=,  Lv  19=^,  Is  16'*  20',  Dn  P  etc.  ; 
cf.  Kockerath,  Bib.  Chronol.,  186.5,  1111.,  also  Kud. 
Hirzel,  '  Kuntlzahlen'  in  Ahhand.  d.  sdch.i.  Gessell. 
d.  Wiisensch.,  Leipzig,  1885).  The  author  would 
not  have  specified  in  detail  '  three  days  and  three 
nights,'  if  he  had  meant  merely  one  day  along 
with  part  of  the  preceding  and  tlie  following  day. 
Hence  his  meaning  cannot  have  been  'a  period  of 
37  hours'  (Kaulen,  Einleit.  %  414).  Such  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  (Jon  2')  can  by  no  means 
be  built  upon  1  S  30'='-,  Est  4'"  5'  (against  Kleinert 
and  V.  Orelli,  ad  loc),  which  is  opposed  also  by 
the  expression  'seven  days  and  seven  nights' 
of  Job  2". The  representatives  of  the  externo- 
historical  interpretation  appeal,  further,  to  nar- 
ratives according  to  whicli  the  gigantic  shark 
carcharias  has  been  known  to  swallow  a  man  or 
even  a  horse  whole — nay,  to  have  vomited  up  a 
tunny  fish  and  the  body  of  a  sailor  undecomposed 
(Kaulen,  Einleit.  §  414).  In  an  occurrence  of  this 
kind,  which  is  most  correctly  related  bj'  Eichhom 
(Einleit.*  iv.  340  f.),  a  '  "  Seehund,"  after  taking  a 
sailor  in  its  jaws,  immediately  of  its  own  accord 
threw  him  out  a^ain,  and  he  was  picked  up  alive 
and  only  slightly  injured.'  Here  we  miss  the 
'  three  days  and  three  nights.'  Or  we  read  in  the 
Ncue  Luth.  Kirchenzeitung  (1895,  p.  303  f.),  that 
the  whale-hunter,  James  Bartley,  was  in  February 
1891  swallowed  by  a  whale,  and  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  animal  was  killed,  he  was  taken 
alive  out  of  its  stomach.  '  He  lay  in  a  swoon  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale.  The  sailors  had  much 
difficulty  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness.  It 
was  not  till  after  three  months'  nursing  that 
James  Bartley  recovered  his  reason.'  But,  grant- 
ing the  truth  of  this  story,  the  Jonah  of  the  OT 
was  longer  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  than  James 
Bartley,  and,  so  far  from  there  being  any  word  of 
illness  or  subsequent  nursing,  he  is  said  even  in 
the  fish's  belly  to  have  indited  a  song  of  thanks- 
giving.     This  point    is    overlooked    also    by    B. 

Wolf,  op.  cit. Here  also,  finally,  comes  in  the 

following  point.  The  text  (Jon  4'")  says  that  the 
gourd  '  tanquam  filius  noctis  factus  est  et  tanquam 
(cf.  Konig,  Syntax,  %  332^-)  filius  noctis  (alterius) 
periit  (so  also  Pesh.).  The  words  n;n  nS;S"i3  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  gourd  was  the  product  of  a 
single  night  (Targ.  (tin  I'ln  k;V^3  ;  LXX  i)  virt)  fiimn 
iy(vq8Ti).  But  Kaulen  (Einleit.  §  414)  denies  this 
sense  to  the  text.  He  says,  '  The  plant  simply 
grew  out  of  the  earth  overnight,  and  must  other- 
wise have  followed  the  ordinary  course  of  develop- 
ment.' But  in  that  case  the  kikayCn  would  not 
have  a  full  claim  to  the  title  '  filius  noctis.'  Further, 
the  verb  ."i.'ri,  as  the  opposite  of  iix,  n:  ist  have  the 
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sense  of  '  factus  est.'  Again,  the  meaning  of  v.'  is 
that  tlie  kikaijun  straightway  in  the  early  morning 
furnished  a  shade  for  Jonah  ;  and  in  any  case, 
according  to  v.',  its  existence  was  only  for  a  single 
day.  For  at  da\vn  of  tlie  following  day  (n-i^^S)  it 
was  smitten  to  death,  and,  when  the  sun  rose, 
Jonah  waa  without  his  shade. 

(7)  But  even  the  legendary  interpretation  of  the 
Booli  of  Jonah  lias  not  been  refuted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  exlemo-hUforical  interpretation, 
for  they  have  been  unable  to  explain  away  the 
traces  of  the  late  date  at  which  the  story  of  Jonali 
was  committed  to  writing.  Can  they  give  an 
adequate  explanation,  e.g.,  of  why  the  name  of 
the  .-Vssyrian  king  is  not  mentioned,  or  why  he  is 
entitled  '  kin"  of  Nineveh  '  ?  Can  they  prove  that 
Jonali  himself  could  have  penned  the  statement, 
'  Now  Nineveli  was,'  etc.,  or  the  specilication  of  the 
extent  of  Nineveh  (;}')?  On  tlie  last-mentioned 
point  Kaulen  (Einlcit,  §  414)  says,  'The  greatness 
of  the  city  is  stated  as  of  three  day.s'  journey, 
either  as  meaning  that  a  length  of  three  days' 
journey  is  attributed  to  it,  or  that  three  days  are 
considered  necessary  to  visit  it  thoroughly  (!). 
Both  meanings  are  perfectly  correct,  according  as 
the  application  of  the  name  "  Nineveh"  is  talcen.' 
But  the  expression  used  in  S"""  can,  according  to 
V.*,  refer  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  city  (see  alwve, 
p.  748').  But  the  diameter  even  of  the  fourfold 
city  (Gn  10")  was  not  ecjual  to  a  three  days' 
journey.  'The  length  of  the  road  from  Kouyunjik 
to  Niniroud  is  only  some  20  English  miles.  Hence 
the  prophet  after  one  Aay's  journey  would  have 
been  exactly  at  the  other  end  of  the  city'  (Frd. 

Delitzsch,  art. '  Ninive'  in  PRE''  x.  598). Instead 

of  taking  into  account  these  indications  in  the 
text,  li.  Wolf  {op.  cit.)  lays  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Arab. -Syr.  Iltstori/  of 
the  Prophet  Jonah,  God  announced  pardon  to  the 
Ninevites  by  dispersing  a  darkness  which  hung 
over  the  city.  Wolf  (p.  32)  at  once  infers  that  this 
must  refer  to  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assj-rian  Kponym  list,  took  place  in  the 
year  B.C.  763.  But  that  later  note  about  the 
dispelling  of  a  darkness  was  an  adilition  that  lay 
ready  to  hand,  whereby  a  Wsible  token  mi"ht  be 
given  of  the  appeasing  of  the  Divine  wrath.  In 
any  case,  there  is  nothing  about  this  in  the  biblical 
Book  of  Jonah.  Hence  it  is  an  arliitrary  a-ssertion 
of  Wolf  (p.  31)  that  '  in  the  tradition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  record  of  the  eclipse  was  combined 
witli  the  story  of  Jonah.'  The  author  of  the 
Arab.-SjT.  History  of  Jonah  did  not  mean  dark- 
ness caused  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Wolf  might 
have  recognized  this  from  the  fact  that  Ephraem 
Syrus  says  {op.  cit.  p.  38)  that  '  the  darkness  over- 
hung Nineveh  during  the  whole  period  of  peni- 
tential mourning.' In  2  K  8"'-,  which  is  cited 

by  H.  Wolf  {op.  cit.  p.  13),  it  is  recorded  that 
I'lislia  was  in  Damascus.  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  went  there  as  a  missionary,  and,  besides, 
2  K  8'  furnishes  no  positive  basis  for  the  reality 

of  the  details  of  the  Book  of  Jonah. Hommel 

{AHT  p.  145)  says,  'One  sees  from  names 
like  "Father  is  Ai  (or  Ja)"  that  the  Israclitish 
tradition  that  Jonah  preached  Jahweli  to  the 
Ninevites  is  not  so  absurd  r»  according  to  our 
modern  critics  it  appears.'  But,  instead  ul  abusing 
the  critics,  it  would  have  been  well  if  be  had  read 
the  text  accurately.  The  Book  of  Jonah  says  not 
a  word  almut  tlonah's  preaching  'Jahweh'  to  the 
inhaliitants  of  Nineveh.  liuther  is  the  name 
'Jahweh'  avoide<l,  and  it  i»  said,  'They  believed 
God'  (c'.rSi;,  3>*,  so  also  *■  *•  ">*). 

(J)  The  NT  pa.ssagcs  involved  have  also  fre- 
quently an  incorrect  meaning  and  an  unnecessary 
•cope  attributed  to  them  by  the  upholders  of  the 
txtemo-historicai  interpretation.     First,  it  may  be 


assumed  that  Jesus,  in  regard  to  the  literary 
histor3'  of  the  OT,  attached  llimself  to  the  notions 
of  His  contemporaries.  There  are  certain  proofs 
that  He  did  so  in  regard  to  other  notions  that  pre- 
vailed then.  Not  oiilv  did  He  speak  of  the  rising 
of  the  sun  (Mt  13",  .Sik  1G-,  cf.  Ja  1"),  not  only 
did  He  call  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  the  smallest 
of  all  seeds  (Mt  l.V  ||  Mk  4^>,  Lk  13"),  becau.se  this 
was  then  the  popular  opinion  (l.i^htfoot,  Hora  ad 
Mt  13^'),  but  in  other  matters  too  He  had  reirard  to 
tin;  inferior  knowledi;''  or  jiositivi-  iL'imraiue  of 
His  contemporaries.  In  particular,  lie  paid  the 
temple  tax,  iW  fiij  aKavoaKL^uiuv  avTou%  (Mt  \'^'). 
That  is  to  soy,  although  as  vlit  toC  /SautWui  (*.*■'•) 
He  was  free  n-om  the  obligation.  He  paid  the  tax 
because  the  priests  would  not  have  recognized  the 
right  rea.son  of  His  refusal  to  pay,  and  He  would 
thus  have  given  them  an  occasion  of  stumbling. 
For  this  reason  He  (preferred  to  make  t,  concession 
to  their  opinions.  Now,  as  ChrLst,  in  astronomical, 
botanical,  and  other  matters,  placed  Himself  on 
the  level  of  His  contemporaries,  so  might  He  do  in 
regard  to  the  literary  conceptions  of  His  age.  For 
the  fulfilment  of  His  religious  mission.  He  required 
to  oppose  only  such  opinions  as  directly  concerned 
the  notion  of  the  true  kingdom  of  God — lurivoio., 

TTttrrij,  and  bLKaioavv-q  rov  OeoO. Secondly,  it  is  the 

great  fvaeffttat  fivarriptoii  (1  Ti  3")  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  that  He  was  as  much  true  man  as  true  God. 
He  advanced  in  wisdom  (Lk  2*-'-),  He  learned 
{(imSey,  He  5'),  He  did  not  know  the  date  of  His 
irapawla.  (Mt  24",  Mk  l.^i'^) ;  cf.  Ph  2"-.  These 
data  of  the  NT  must  be  taken  into  account,  even 
by  a  believing  Christian.  But  J.  Kennedy  (op.  cit. 
p.  57  f.)  mentions  none  of  these  actual  testimonies 

of  the  NT. Thirdly,  we  have  to  observe  that 

the  Evangelists  ditl'er  in  their  report  of  what  Jesus 
said  about  the  Book  of  Jonah.  In  Mt  12^-" 
it  is  recorded  that  the  Nivfi'^Tai  iirrevfrqaav  els  rh 
KiipvYfia  'lufo.  It  is  not  said  in  Mt  tliat  Jonah 
was  a  aT\iJidov  for  the  Xinemtes,  a  statement  which 
oct-urs  only  in  Lk  11**,  ^^v^ro'luvai  toIs  ^ivtviTtui 
aniuXov.  Matthew's  account,  however,  mast  be  the 
original  one,  for  Luke  also  adds  afterwards  (v.*-') 
that  the  Ninevites  repented  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  Jonah.  Matthew's  report,  further, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Jonah,  in  which  all  that  is  said  is  that  Jonah  was 
U>  preach  (rr^y  (fjF,  1'  3'),  and  that  by  his  cry,  '  Yet 
forty  days,'  etc.  (3*),  he  awakened  the  faith  of  the 
Ninevites.  But  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  there  is  not 
a  word  to  the  effect  that  Jonah  exercised  any 
influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  by  the 
strangeness  of  his  garb  or  the  wonderful  experi- 
ences he  had  passed  through.  All  this,  again,  is 
silently  passed  over  by  J.  Kennedy  (pp.  27,  60 f.), 
and  yet  lie  assumes  as  beyond  question  that  Jonah 
did  not  come  to  Nineveh  as  '  an  unknown  stranger,' 
but  that  '  his  entombment  in  the  body  of  a  great 
fish,  and  his  deliverance  from  that  pri.son,  was 
known  to  the  people.'  If  that  was  so,  the  narrator 
of  the  history  of  Jonah  has  omitted  a  niostes-sential 
point.*  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
*  The  iiame  ludi^ment  mutt  b«  p*Med  od  the  le&med  caaay  of 
H.  CUv  Truiilbuli.  Jonah  in  Sinevrh  (Phll»iiclphl»,  I802>.  He 
•tArt«  rightly  with  tiie  quoetion,  '  Where  in  the  OT  or  the  NT 
except  in  tne  Book  of  jDiuih  Is  there  such  a  ■eemiiij^ly  iin- 
oeceManr  mlncle  ai  the  Mvin^  of  «  nian'e  life  br  haviti|C  him 
■wnttnwed  in  a  flah,  tnet4*iul.  My,  of  hA%-inK  the  veKK*!  that 
cnrntsl  him  driven  liA*^k  by  contrary  winds  to  the  pl*c<'  of  its 
startiiiffT' (p.  0X  But  '  it  is  well  to  uk  if  there  Is  anything  Id 
the  modem  diadosures  of  Aatyrian  life  and  history  that  would 
seem  to  render  the  niirmciitoiis  element  in  the  stnry  of  Jonah 
more  reasonable  and  the  mar^  ellnus  effect  of  his  pn-achin^  at 
Nineveh  more  expli.-able  and  natural "  (p.  7).  Tnipjbwll  reminds 
lis  that  '  prominent  ainoni;  the  di%  tnitles  of  ancient  Assyria  was 
ItBk'an,  a  creiturc  |Mirl  man  j»art  flah  '  (p.  7X  and  'a^>}nlin|[  to 
Iten-iun,  the  very  IteK^ntnnif  of  civilisation  InChaldaia  was  under 
the  dirc-tion  of  a  per»<>na*;e.  |iart  man  anti  part  flsh,  who  came 
up  out  of  the  sea  (p  Vti.  Tminhulj  n'»w  nuif^.-vsts  tliat  Jonab 
ap(H>arcd  to  tlie  Ninevitea  as  one  of  Uio  'Avatars  or  Incam* 
tloDs'  of  D*CM>  (P-  ">).     But  this  b  at  inilio  inipiobabi*,  tot 
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.T.  Kenned)-  makes  alterations  on  the  contents  of 
the  Hook  of  Jonah.  AccoiiUnj;  to  the  hvtter,  God 
naid  to  Jonah,  '  rreach  the  preacliiny  that  I  bid 
thee'  (3"'),  and  this  preacliing  was,  '  Yet  forty  days 
and  Nineveh  is  overthrown '  (v.^'').  But  Kennedy 
says,  '  Tlie  prt-achiii^  of  Jonah  was  not  a  mere 
H-ild  monotone,  "  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh 
thtli  be  destroyed."  lie  eoiild  find  a  fresh  text 
ia  every  street  and  thorou;;hfare.' 

7.  The  idea  of  the  bwjic. — Wliatever  view  one 
takes  of  the  formal  character  and  origin  of  the 
book,  tlie  ideas  embodied  in  it  are  the  same. 

(«)  The  main  idea  is  tlie  following.  Israel  has 
been  intrusted  by  God  witli  llie  mission  to  call 
the  guijiin  also  to  moral  amendment,  and  is  not  to 
look  askance  or  be  jealous  if  the  ij('i/iiii  manifest 
repentance  and  if  God  takes  back  the  threatenings 
which  He  had  pronounced  against  them.  With 
this  principal  idea  the  book  opens,  whether  one 
regards  '  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai '  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  nation  or  as  an  iudi\'idual,  and  the 
.lame  idea  is  reflected  also  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  narrative  an<l  in  the  closing  words  of  the  book. 
The  story  of  Jonah  thus  gives  expression  to  tlio.se 
lofty  thoughts  which  are  uttered  also  in  Is  40-66. 
For  the  'Servant  of  J"  (Is  42")  must  be  the  same 
who  in  41'  is  expressly  called  naj;  h><-p'_,  and  of 
this  Servant  of  J"  it  is  said,  '  I  have  made  him  for 
a  light  of  the  goytm'  (42^' «'•  49'-«  etc.,  cf.  also  Zee 
8^,  Sir  24'"'  iKipavCj  airrd.  [the  contents  of  the  v6/io!] 
?us  C15  fiaKpdy,  see  above,  p.  747').  The  Book  of 
Jonah  was  meant,  then,  to  proclaim  the  universality 
of  the  Divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  to  serve  as  a 
protest  against  the  particularist  tendencies  which 
now  and  then  led  many  members  of  the  people  of 
I.=rael  to  strive  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the 
Divine  kingdom  of  grace.  The  book  is  thus  a 
brilliant  example  of  the  diametrical  opposite  of 
the  spirit  which  condemned  the  foreign  wives 
(Mai  -2",  Ezr  9'«-  lO'"-,  Neh  IS^O"-,  cf.  Est  9''),  and 
exhibits  a  lovely  dawn  preparing  the  way  for  the 

clear  day  of  the  gospel  (Jn  3'",  Gal  3^  etc.). 

Similar  to  the  above  is  the  idea  that  has  before 
now  been  extracted  by  many  from  the  Book  of 
Jonah.  Even  Ephraem  Syrus  discovered  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  book  to  be  to  bring  back 
the  Ninevites  to  God  (cf.  B.  Wolf,  p.  36).  Eichhom 
(Ehrleit.  iv.  351)  expressed  the  opinion  that  'the 
book  is  a  proof  that  God  has  sho^vn  his  concern 
also  for  the  heathen  by  sending  them  direct 
messengers.'  Essentially  the  same  is  the  view  of 
Alb.  Rebattu  (1S75,  p.  6),  '  Docet,  Deum  non  solum 
Judajis  sed  omnibus  gentibus,  dummodo  gratia 
divina  dignae  sint,  benevolentiam  suam  pr^bere ' ; 
of  Bleek  (1878,  §  229);  of  Keuss  {Geschirhte,  1890, 
§  408) ;  of  Renan  {Hist.  iii.  512,  •  dcole  universal- 
iste');  of  Kaulen  (Einleit.,  1892,  §  412);  of  v. 
Orelli  (1896) ;  of  Strack  (1898).  With  perfect  cor- 
rectness also  G.  A.  Smith  (ii.  501)  remarks,  'The 
purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  mission  of  prophecy  to 
the  Gentiles,  God's  care  for  them,  and  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  His  word.' 

Jonah  came  to  Nineveh  not  as  'a  personage  part  man  and  part 
flsh.'  But  the  main  point  is  the  following  :— If  God  had  saved 
Jonah  by  means  of  a  fish,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Nineveh  might  take  him  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Dagan,  then 
God  would  have  strengthened  the  Ninevites  in  their  faith  in  the 
fish-god  Dagan.  This  would  have  been  an  unjustifiable  'con- 
cession '  (p.  16).  Nor  is  it  the  case  that  God  caused  the  star 
(Mt  22)  to  sbine  forth  on  account  of  the  Magi.  Besides,  Tnim- 
bull's  attempt  (p.  14,  note  1)  to  connect  Jonah  and  Cannes  is 
icarcely  possible.  In  the  event  of  such  a  connexion,  we  should 
rather  have  expected  the  form  'I«.«i  to  be  retained.  Why 
Ahould  the  change  have  been  made  from  Jonah  to  IJnv 
\Johanan,  Miwei-av)?  On  the  contrary,  a  more  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Cannes  is  thaj-  proposed  by  Lenomianc 
(Oannea=Ba-^n7i)  or  by  Tiele  (,  =  Ea-vannu).  Finally,  in  his 
Kcount  of  the  place-name  Nebi  Yunas  (p.  17),  Trumbufl  appears 
to  have  turned  his  attention  too  little  to  the  Jewish  diaspora 
uid  the  Syrian  Christians  (see,  on  Nahum  and  Habakkuk, 
Konic,  Einteitung,  pp.  333,  352). 


{b)  Others  have  asserted  that  the  theine  of  th« 
book  is  a  magnifj'ing  of  the  compassion  of  God. 
.Vhcady  we  hear  Philo  say  {Orat.  de  Jona,  §  2), 
'  Sicut  in  arte  niedicinte  peritissimi  salvare  oegrotos 
promittentes,  igne  et  aqua  rcgunt  eriguntque, 
similiter  sapientissimus  ille,  solus  salvator,  deper- 
ditionem  indicens  ac  ruinam,  misericordiam  con- 
struitsalutLs.'  Cf.  also  §  53,  'Sicut  pristina  vita 
duraiu  merebat  prtedicationem,  similiter  pceni- 
tentia  eorum  ex  adverso  benignitatem.'  Upon 
tliis  \  iew,  the  Book  of  Jonah  would  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  Jer  IS'"'",  where  the  conditional  character 
of  predictions  is  explained.  This  was  the  view 
accepted  also  by  the  Midrash  Yalkut  on  Jonah, 
which  closed  with  the  words,  lom  v:d  'jy  Sbj  n]iv  nniK3 
ron''7s.ii  D-Dmn  p'jK  'n*?  3Tidt  o'cm.-i  mOD  -ph\]i  jnj.i, 
i.e.  '  At  that  moment  Jonah  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  spoke  [to  God],  Guide  thy  world  by  the  norm 
of  mercy,  as  it  is  written,  etc.  [Dn  9'].  The 
Yalkut  was  followed  by  the  above-named  Arab.- 
Syr.  History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah  (Wolf,  p.  27). 
Also  D.  Kimchi  in  his  Commentary  reckons  it  aa 
a  third  aim  of  the  book,  'Sya  '?y  Voin  nnan-  hxrta  idSS 
D'3T  ciPD  [DC  ^2\  Dnl>  SniDi  v.TB"  oy  ni'KD  .laicn,  i.e. 
'  to  teach  that  God  should  be  praised  for  sparing 
the  penitents  to  whatever  nation  those  belong,  and 
more  especially,  if  they  are  many  in  number.' 
Essentially  tlie  same  is  the  thou'dit  of  the  book, 
as  given  by  Keil  [Einleit.  §  89).  Hitzig  [Comment, 
Vorbemerkungen,  No.  4)  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  point  that  the  book  was  intended  to  vindicate 
God  in  the  matter  of  unf  ullilled  predictions.  In  like 
manner,  ICautzsch  [Abriss,  1897,  p.  120)  thinks  that 
the  narrative  desired  to  give  an  illustration  of  tha 
Divine  question  (Ezk  18^33"),  '  Have  I  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  sinner  ? '  So  also  Nowack  {Hand- 
komm.,  1897,  p.  174).  The  authors  just  named 
thus  fail  to  see  that  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  what  is 
pre-eminently  depicted  is  the  universality  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  duty  of  Israel  t» 
be  the  missionary  to  the  goyim. 

(c)  It  is  not  at  aU  certain  that,  in  addition  to  the 
principal  idea,  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Jonah 
desired  to  impress  other  sentiments  on  his  readers. 
But  Ephraem  Syrus  (see  above,  7  a)  found  a  second 
aim  of  the  book  in  this,  that  it  gave  to  the  Israel- 
ites an  example  of  the  penitent  disposition  of  other 
nations.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  primary  tendency 
of  the  book,  according  to  D.  Kimchi  {-\a\a  nvrh  nanDi 
niyi  'ji  ,i3icn'7  z\-\j>  .t.t  'jxnp'Q  Di'm?  "idj  oy  "thp  '^kip-S 
Sftn  ncyi?  Snj.T  kSb.t  V^^^'i'^,  i.e.  'The  book  was  in- 
tended to  serve  for  instruction  to  Israel,  showing 
as  it  did  how  a  foreign  nation,  not  belonging  to 
Israel,  was  ready  for  conversion,  and  how  at  the 
very  first  reprimand  of  the  prophet  it  turned  com- 
pletely from  its  ■wickedness,  whereas  Israel,  al- 
thougn  reprimanded  early  and  late  by  the  pro- 
phets, did  not  turn  from  its  evil  ways ' ).  Kimchi 
further  attributed  to  the  book  the  purpose  'to 
make  knowTi  the  great  miracle  which  God  wrought 
upon  the  prophet.  According  to  Eichhom  {Einleit. 
iv.  351),  tlie  story  was  intended  also  to  teach  that 
'  Jahweh  rules  in  all  places  and  over  all  elements.' 
Riehm  {Einleit.  ii.  166)  says,  'The  author  wishes 
to  teach  that  no  prophet  can  evade  the  Divine 
commission. '  He  is  followed  by  Volck  (art.  '  Jona ' 
in  PRE-  vii.  85).  Again,  Vatke  (Einleit.,  1886, 
p.  688)  found  pre-eminent  in  the  book  the  thought 
also  that  '  the  honour  of  the  nronhet  is  no*-  im- 
pugned if  a  threatening  is  not  fulhlled,  nor  uii>,  ira- 
tion  called  in  question  although  many  predictions 
are  not  realized.'  Kaulen  (Einleit.  §  412)  goes  the 
length  of  maintaining  that  Jon  1'^  already  teaches 
what  was  afterwards  expressed  by  the  high  priest 
Caiaphas  (Jn  11'"),  <rvfi(phiei  tua  eU  ivSpuiros  dTroSdxj 
iir^p  ToO  XaoO.  Finally,  M.  Vemes  (Precis  d'  histoirt 
juive,  1889,  p.  810)  contents  himself  with  the  words, 
'Jonas  est  nn  conte  moral  plutdt qa'iine  prophStie.' 
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iv.  Other  OccunnENCES  of  the  Name  Jonah. 
— Tlie  iwiiiie  'luras  is  found  in  OT  Apocnjjilia  not 
only  in  To  li*-  *  and  3  JIac  6'  (see  above,  p.  74'J'), 
but  also  in  1  Es  9'-  (B) '^  (see  JoNAS,  Nos.2.3).  In 
NT  it  occurs  in  Mt  12»»-"  16',  Lk  ll*"- »  ;  Bapiui-a  in 
Mt  16",  'luii-o  in  Jn  l**  21",  but  in  these  last  two 
passages  the  readinj; ' lu6.ti(ii)ou  has  strong  evidence 
in  its  favour.  See  John  (Father  of  Simon  Peter). 

LiTERATURi.— (^)  Trztual  CRITICISM. —  Tbe  Tarpim  on 
JonaJt,  with  Bupmlinear  punctuation,  may  be  found  in  Merx' 
CUrMtomalhia  Targumica,  1897,  pp.  133-139;  Karl  Vollere, 
Diu  Dodekapropheton  der  A  Uxandnner,  1B80,  and  in  2^  7"  If  iiL 
iliS.,  iv.  1  ft.;  J.  Z.  Schuurmanna  St«khoven,  Ve  AUxandrijn- 
Kh«  vertaliruj  van  hel  DudeJiaprophetorij  Leiden,  lb37 ;  M. 
Sebolc,  DU  Sur.  Ceberutzung  d.  l!wS{f  kl.  Froph.,  1887 ;  W. 
WriRht,  Jonah  in  Chald.,  Sur.,  JiUt.,  and  Arab.,  1857 ;  F. 
Perles,  Analek(en  l.  Textkritik  d.  AT,  1895,  p.  12. 

(B)  Literary  CRiTicisii.—\i.  Bohme,  '  Die  Oompo*.  d. 
Buchea  Jona'  io  ZATW,  1887,  pp.  224  ff.;  the  Einleitungen  in 
d.  AT  o(  Eichhora  1825f.,  August!  1827,  Uiivcrnick  1841,  de 
<!Vette-Schrader  1808,  Keil  1873,  Bleelc-WelUuuKQ  1878,  Vatke 
1S36,  Bielim  1889,  ReuBs  1890,  Kaulen  1892,  Kuenen  1892,  (:d. 
Konig  1893,  Oomill  189«,  Driver  1897,  Strack  1898  ;  Hamburger, 
RE;  Riebm,  UWB  (art.  •  Jona'  by  Oustav  Baur) ;  PUK^  vii.; 
i.  Herzfeld,  (ietch.  It.  L  278 ;  M.  Vemea,  Pricit  d'  hiitoirt 
juive,  1881,  p.  810;  llema.Hut.duimipUa'Jtra^.iii.  61111.; 
[Kdhler,  Kitt«l,  Seinecke  do  not  mention  the  Book  of  Jonah  in 
their  'Geflchichten  Israels']. 

(C)  COUUKKTARIKS.  —  Besides  the  ancient  vereiona,  the 
Rabbinical  and  Church  expoeitions,  of.  RosenmiiUer,  Scholia  in 
Vtl.  TetL  vol.  X.;  Fn.  Kaulen,  Liber  Jona  prophttaexpotUut, 
1862;  M.  Kalisch,  Bible  Studiet,  pt.  U.  'The  Book  of  Jonah," 
1878;  Keil-Delitzsch'B  Bib.  Comrn.  «.  AT,  'Die  12  klcinen 
Propheten"' ;  Hitzig.Stciner,  Eg.f.  fxeg.  HdbcL  t.  d.  U.  Prnph.*  ; 
Puaey,  Minor  Prophelt,  1886 ;  H.  Martin,  The  Prophet  Jonah, 
1891 ;  V.  Orelli  In  Strack-Zockler's  Kg/.  Com.  1898 ;  Nowock, 
Handkon.  z.d.K  kl.  Proph.  1897  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  7'he  Book  o/  tht 
Twelve  PropheU  (in  the  '  Expositor's  Bible  '),  vol.  li.,  1898. 

(/>)  iloyooHAFUS  especially  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Book  of 
Jonah.— .J.  Friedrichsen,  Kritische  L'eberstcht  Ober  die-  ver- 
tchiedenen  Aneichten  ilber  Jona,  Leipzig,  1841 ;  H.  H.  Kemink, 
*  Overzicht  van  de  geschiedenia  der  exegese  van  Jonaa  pro- 
phetie'  in  Jahrb.  voor  vxtemchaft.  Theot.  li.  209  B.;  Jiiger, 
'Ueber  den  aittlich-religiosen  Zweck  des  Buchea  Jona,'  in 
Zeitach./.  Theot.,  1840,  pp.  35 ff.;  Biehm  in  SE,  1802,  pp.  413ff.; 
Alb.  Rcbattu,  De  libri  Jona  tenUntia  theologiea,  Jena,  1875  ; 
A.  E.  O'Connor,  £:tude  8ur  le  livre  de  Jonae,  Gleneva,  1S83  ; 
Trumbull,  ^OTioA  in  Nineveh,  Philadelphia,  1892;  John  Ken- 
nedy, On  the  Book  o/  Jonah,  London,  1S95  ;  Benedict  Wolf,  Die 
Getch.  d.  Proph.  Jona,  nach  einer  Kamchuniechen  [Arabico- 
Syriflchen]  Uandtchri/t,  herausgegeben  u.  ertautert,  Berlin,  1897. 
This  writing  waa  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  I3th  cent,  in  the 
library  of  TJbcdJesu  (Aasemani,  BiblioL  Orient,  ill.  i.  p.  285  ; 

Wolf,  p.  39X  Ed.  Konig. 

JONAH  ('lui-d/i  WH,  'luyir  TR,  AV  Jonan).— 
An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*>. 

JONAS.— 1.  (B  'luKot,  A  'luardv,  AV  Joanan), 
lEs  9'  the  son  of  Eliasib  (B  NaVa/Sos),  to  whose 
chamber   (irooro^ipiov)   Esdras  betook   hiiusclf   to 


mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  contracted  by 
the  people.  In  Ezr  10«  called  Jehohanan  ;  cf. 
Neh  12=*  JOHANAN.     2.  (A  'lu^-at,  B  'luai-as)  1  Es 


9".  The  name  corresponds  to  Eliezer  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Ezr  1(P.  A  link  between  the  two 
forms  is  given  by  the  Vulg.  Elionas ;  "j'V'Sk  was 
perhaps  read  for  -iivSk,  as  was  done  in  1  Es  9''^ 
(cf.  Ezr  1(^'),  the  former  name  o( earring  in  the 
previous  verse  of  Ezr.  Elionaa  was  then  corrupted 
to  Jonas.  3.  {Jonas)  2E»  1^.  The  prophet  Jonah. 
H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 

JONATHAN  (ICiAt,  ir;^'  '  J"  hath  given ' ;  comp. 
Theodore)  is  a  proper  name  met  with  from  the  time 
of  the  Jud;;L's  downwards. 

1.  A  Levito  mentioned  in  a  supplement  to  the 
Book  of  Judges  (chs.  17. 18),*  an  adventurer  through 
wliom  the  iclolatruus  worshii)  in  Dan  was  estab- 
lished, and  from  whom  the  Danite  priesthood  was 
descended.  The  narrative  in  which  he  figures 
has  a  threefold  interest,  ina.smuch  as  it  throws 
light  on  the  gradual  conquest  of  Canaan,  illustrates 
the  low  state  of  religion  in  the  post-Mosjiic  age, 

*  The  great  value  and  antiquity  of  the  lubatanre  of  these  two 
ehapU>r«  is  generally  admitted  by  orltlca.  Buddo'a  attempt  to 
dittentanglo  two  fndcf>endent  narrative*,  of  which  the  chief  Is 
J.  is  approvwd  by  Cornill.  disnpprovrd  by  Wcllh.  and  Kucntn, 
an  I  quc.ili'ned  by  Drivir  {.LlJ'l^  p.  10s). 
VOU   II. — A& 


and  involves  the  sanctuary  of  Dan  in  di.scrudit  by 
tracing  its  institution  to  fraud,  violence,  and  per- 
sonal ambition. 

This  degenerate  priest  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh  (18*").  The  Heb. 
text,  however,  indicates  that  the  n  in  Munusieh  is 
an  interpolation  (n^p),  and  that  the  ancestor's  name, 
aa  remembered  in  the  Jewish  tradition,  should  be 
read  Moses.  From  Bethlehem  of  Judah  the  youth 
went  forth  to  push  his  way  in  the  world  (17^),  and 
first  hired  himself  as  house  priest  to  Alicah  the 
Ephraimite  for  a  wage  of  ten  pieces  of  silver  with 
food  and  raiment  (v.'") — and  tliis  though  Micah's 
household  cult  heid  the  double  taint  that  he  made 
use  in  worship  of  agraven  and  a  molten  im.-ige  (v.-"), 
and  that  these  images  had  been  procured  from 
stolen  money  ( V.').  ( Ewald,  with  support  from  LXX, 
thinks  the  money  was  originally  got  by  trading). 
While  living  with  Micah  he  was  accosted  by  live 
Danite  spies,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  their 
straitened  tribe  to  explore  the  northern  states  ;  and 
after  consulting  the  oracle  he  promised  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  their  enterprise  (18'"').  The  spies 
discovered  at  Laish  a  large  and  rich  land  and  a 
people  secure  (v.'"),  and  on  hearing  their  report  an 
armed  band  of  600  Danites  marched  northward  to 
the  easy  conquest  (v.").  Arrived  at  Mount  Ephraim, 
they  halted  at  Micai's  dwelling,  and,  while  the 
troop  held  the  priest  in  converse,  the  spies  entered 
the  '  house  of  God '  and  carried  off  the  costly  furni- 
ture of  the  idolatrous  worship  (v.").  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  induce  the  priest  to  acquiesce  in  the 
robbery,  and  to  accompany  them  on  their  expedi- 
tion. 'Go  with  us,'  they  said,  'and  be  to  us  a 
father  and  a  priest :  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be 
priest  unto  the  house  of  one  man,  or  to  be 
priest  unto  a  tribe  and  family  in  Israel'?  (v.'"). 
Slicah  pursued  the  predatory  band,  but  his  follow- 
ing was  too  weak  to  engage  them  (v.^).  The  ex- 
pedition was  successful;  and  the  priestly  line 
founded  in  Dan  by  J.  continued  '  until  the  captivity 
of  the  land '  (v."").  The  preservation  of  the  story 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lent  itself  to 
the  purposes  of  the  prophets  of  the  Assyr.  period 
in  their  opposition  to  the  cult  practised  in  Dan 
and  Bethel. 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  Saul  (1  S  14"),  who  shared  in 
the  perils  and  enterprises  of  his  father's  stormy 
reign,  and  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  The  narratives* 
in  which  he  figures  successively  celebrate  his  martial 
exploits  and  his  romantic  friend.ship  with  David, 
and  they  portray  a  character  which  combines  in  a 
unique  degree  the  heroism  of  the  Hebrew  patriot 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  virtue. 

As  warrior-prince  J.  takes  rank  among  the 
bravest  captains  of  Israel's  iron  age.  Like  Saul, 
he  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  of  great  physical  strength 
(2  S  l^*),  and,  aa  became  a  Benjamite,  a  noted 
archer  (v.").  In  the  familiar  sjieech  of  the  people, 
he  may  have  been  known  for  his  grace  and  agility 
a-s  the  gazelle.  (So  Ewald,  rendering  v.",  '  the 
gazelle  is  slain ').  He  comes  upon  the  scene  as 
the  hero  of  a  campaign  against  the  Philistines, 
in  which  the  bearing  of  Saul  is  little  more  than  a 
foil  to  the  bold  initiative,  the  rapid  movement, 
and  the  practical  sp.nse  of  his  son.  The  I'hili.-tines, 
it  would  seera,  had  been  in  ellective  occupation  of 
tlie  Israelitish  territory,  and  the  force  collected  by 
Saul  had  not  yet  made  any  con.sidcrable  impres- 
sion, when  a  blow  struck  by  J.  (1  S  13'),t  to  whom 

*  Of  the  two  main  stratA  In  the  Books  of  Samuel  distio- 
guished  by  modem  critics  (Budde,  Driver,  Cornill,  ctc.>.  the 
older  contributes  th*  account  of  J.'s  miliUrj-  carw?r  O  S  IS.  14 
81-).  while  the  later  develops  the  tlu-me  of  tlie  frirmUhip 
(1  8  l»l-«  IB"  23'»'»)l  The  dialinctncu  o(  the  two  wnlnbu- 
tlons  would  be  complete  If  Sude  is  rik'ht  In  ft-<»i^-iiing  ch.  20 
(against  Budde)  to  the  later  snurce.  The  I>«m.Ii.-  elivy  (J  .s  1| 
conmien^or«tes  equally  the  iirowraa  and  (nt-ndship  of  Jtmnthan. 

i  I'rutiabty  the  slaying  of  a  tyrannical  uUki-r.      The  unosp 
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Saul  had  intr  isted  a  third  of  his  followin"  (1  S  13'), 
loudly  sounded  the  note  of  rebellion.  'Hie  Pliilis- 
tines  answered  the  challenfje  by  invading  tlie 
highlands  with  an  overwhelming  force.  The 
Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  respond  to 
Saul's  expectation  of  a  general  rising ;  some  fled 
beyond  Jordan,  some  hid  themselves  in  caves, 
some  were  pressed  into  tlie  enemy's  service,  and 
he  was  left  to  front  the  inva.sion  with  a  band 
which  had  now  dwindled  from  3U0O  to  6U0  men 
(1  S  13").  The  two  armies  came  face  to  face  at 
the  passage  of  Michmasli,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  a  deep  ravine* — the 
PhUistinea  at  Michmash  on  the  north,  Saul  at 
Gibeah  on  the  south  side.  Outnumbered  though 
Saul  was,  his  position  at  the  top  of  the  steep  pass 
was  impregnaole  ;  and  the  Philistines^  after  plant- 
ing an  outpost  on  their  edge  of  the  ravme,  set  about 
harrying  the  surrounding  district  (1  S  13").  The 
dead-locK  was  ended  by  Jonathan.  Accompanied 
by  his  armour-bearer  (1  S  14'),  he  hailed  the  Phili.s- 
tine  garrison,  and,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
their  reply  was  a  sign  that  the  Omnipotent  God 
was  on  his  side  (v.'-),t  he  scaled  the  opposing  rocky 
rampart  and  fell  upon  the  astonished  garrison.  As 
the  Philistines  fled  he  struck  down  twenty  men,  and 
where  they  lay  in  a  row  it  seemed  like  a  furrow 
drawn  in  an  acre  of  land  (v.'*,  perhaps,  originally, 
'he  went  through  them  likeaploughshare';  on  other 
possible  interpretations  see  art.  KURROW).  The 
panic  spread  to  the  main  camp,  which,  weakened  as 
it  was  by  the  absence  of  the  marauding  bands,  was 
unable  to  resist  what  seemed  an  attack  in  force. 
Seeing  the  enemy  in  confusion,  and  discovering  in 
it  the  hand  of  J.,  Saul  with  his  men  also  crossed  the 
ravine,  and  soon  the  whole  force  of  the  Philistines 
was  in  headlong  flight.  That  the  Hebrews  might 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  the  victory,  Saul  made  pro- 
clamation that  none  should  eat  until  the  evening 
on  pain  of  death  (v.").  Ignorant  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, J.,  as  lie  passed  in  hot  chase  through  a 
wooded  district,  refreshed  himself  by  eating  wild 
honey  (v.") ;  and,  on  learning  of  his  father's  vow, 
he  warmly  blamed  the  short-sighted  order  that 
had  taken  the  vigour  out  of  tlie  pursuit  (v.*"). 
In  the  evening  the  oracle  revealed  tnat  a  penalty 
had  been  incurred  (v."'),  and  the  divination  of  the 
lot  brought  the  transgression  home  to  J.  (v.*-). 
Saul  declared  his  life  forfeited,  but  the  people 
intervened,  and  by  a  ransom  (Ewald,  by  a  vicari- 
ous sacrifice)  saved  their  hero  (v."). 

If  the  military  exploits  of  J.  chiefly  impressed 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  his  friendship  with  David 
which  has  most  strongly  appealed  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  after-world.  In  truth,  it  gives  an  un- 
rivalled example  of  the  essential  notes  of  friendship 
— namely,  warmth  of  attection,  disinterestedness, 
helpfulness,  confidence,  and  constancy.     The  love 

tainty  arises  from  the  ambi^ity  of  D'V^,  an  ambij^ity  which 
may  be  reproduced  in  English  by  saying  that  he  destroyed  a 
post,  i.e.  either  a  garrison,  or  a  pillar  erected  in  token  of  the 
Philistine  supremacy  (On  1928),  or  an  official  of  some  kind. 
The  last  interpretation  is  supported  by  1  K  419. 

*  The  situation  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  extract  from 
Robinson,  Bibl.  Rmrarchet,  ii.  116.  'We  left  Jeba'  (Gibeah) 
for  MDkhmfis.  The  descent  into  the  valley  was  longer  and 
steeper  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  path  led  down  ob- 
liquely, and  we  reached  the  bottom  in  half  an  hour.  ...  In 
the  valley  (Wady  es-Suweinit).  just  at  the  left  of  where  we 
crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather  a  spherical,  form, 
having  steep  rocky  sides  with  small  Wadys  running  up  behind 
each,  so  as  almost  to  isolate  them.  These  would  seem  to  be 
the  two  rocks  mentioned  in  connexion  with  J.'s  adventure.  .  .  . 
Crossing  the  valley  obliquely,  and  ascending  with  difficulty 
for  15  minutes  we  came  upon  the  slope  on  which  Mukhmds 
itands.' 

t  Ttie  sign  agreed  on  was  that  he  should  attack  only  if  the 
Philistines  invited  him  to  come  up.  This,  it  has  been  pointed 
out,  was  not  arbitrary,  as  their  refusing  to  come  down  indicated 
want  of  courage.  There  is  some  force  in  St.aHe'8  objection  to 
this  feature,  that  to  h&U  the  garrison  was  to  put  them  on  their 
ruard,  and  thus  endanger  the  chance  of  succeM. 


of  J.  for  David  is  represented  as  of  sudden  growth 
— its  birthday  the  day  wlien  they  first  met  after 
the  slaying  of  Goliath  (1  S  IS'-").  The  intensity 
of  his  love  ia  described  in  the  language  of  the 
strongest  of  passions  :  he  loved  David  as  his  own 
soul  (V.'),  pa.ssing  the  love  of  women  (2  S  1-"") ;  and 
in  tlie  parting  scene  it  finds  expression  in  an  out- 
burst of  true  Oriental  vehemence  :  they  kissed  one 
another,  and  wept  one  with  another  until  David 
exceeded  (1  S  20'').  Of  its  spirit,  disinterested- 
ness is  the  merest  negative  description  :  not  only 
had  J.  nothing  personally  to  gain  from  David, 
but  he  was  reminded  by  Saul  tliat  hu  had  every- 
thing to  lose  (1  S  2(>").  The  friendly  services  of  J. 
were  his  first  intercession  with  Saul  on  David's 
behalf  (I  S  19'''),  and  liis  later  interposition,  as  it 
appeared  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  by  wliicli  ha 
discovered  his  father's  settled  purjjose,  and  con- 
veyed to  David  a  warning  to  flee  from  the  court 
(1  S  20).  The  mutual  confidences  are  frank  and 
full.  And,  to  supply  the  crowning  grace  of  con- 
stancy, there  is  recorded  a  last  stolen  interview 
in  a  wood  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  J., 
seeking  out  the  friend  from  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  parted  by  his  father's  wrath,  strengthened 
his  hand  in  God  (1  S23").*  The  relations  of  J. 
with  Saul  reveal  essentially  the  same  strong  and 
aflectionate  character.  Of  their  close  association 
in  all  weighty  business,  and  of  their  strong  mutual 
aflection,  there  are  various  direct  and  indirect 
testimonies  (1  S  Ul'  20-).  Against  this  may  be  set 
Saul's  later  suspicion  that  J.'s  friendship  with 
David  was  of  the  nature  of  a  consj)iracy  (22") — the 
design  being  to  set  him  aside  in  favour,  either  of 
David,  or,  as  is  much  more  likely,  of  J.  himself. 
But  while  it  is  tjuite  credible  tliat  David,  in  view 
of  the  danger  to  the  realm  of  a  half-insane  king, 
may  have  spoken  of  the  desirability  of  the  fatlier 
giving  way  to  the  son  (Stade,  Gesch.  des  Vulkca 
Israel,  i.  242),  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  design 
was  matured,  or  even  communicated  to  Jonathan. 

J.  fell  witli  Saul  on  Mount  Gilboa  in  battle 
against  the  Philistines  (1  S  31').  At  this  time  the 
fourth  brother  (1  Ch  93»)  was  40  years  old  (2  S  2'<'), 
and  on  this  basis  of  calculation  J.  may  have  been 
between  40  and  50  when  he  died.  If  1  S  13'"'  fixes 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Michmash,  and  if  Saul 
reigned  nearly  40years  thereafter  (Ac  13-''),  J.  cannot 
have  been  less  than  60  at  death,  i.e.  30  years  older 
than  David  (2  S  5*).  These  data  are,  however,  pre- 
carious, and  it  is  safer  to  follow  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  history,  and  regard  him  as  a  contempor- 
ary of  David.  His  dishonoured  corpse  was  rescued 
from  Beth-shan  by  the  menof  Jabesh-Gilead(  1 S  31"). 
He  left  a  son  5  years  old  (see  MephibO-SHETH). 

3.  A  nephew  of  David  who  slew  a  giant  of  Gath 
(2  S  21-'),  probably  the  same  as  the  'uncle'  (?) 
spoken  of  as  a  wise  scribe  (1  Ch  27*^).  i.  A  son  of 
Abiatliar  the  priest,  who  as  a  courier  rendered 
service  to  Davitf  during  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  S  15"' 
86  j-17. 20)^  a^jjj  brought  to  Adonijah  the  report  of 
Solomon's  accession  (1  K  l*').  S.  A  scribe  in 
whose  house  Jeremiah  was  imprisoned  (Jer  37"''  * 
38"°).  6.  One  of  the  line  of  the  high  priests  in  the 
5th  cent.  (Neh  12")— also  called  Johanan  (12-'), 
referred  to  in  Neh  as  introducing  a  change  in  the 
keeping  of  the  genealogical  records,  and  in  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  XI.  vii.  1)  as  bringing  profanation  on 
the  temple  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Jesus 
within  its  precincts.  7.  One  of  David's  hi/roea 
(2  S  23''-,  1  Ch  n^).  8.  One  of  David's  treasurers 
(1  Ch  27=»)  (AV  Jelionathan).  9.  A  Levite  (Neh  12=»;. 
10.  The  son  of  Kareah,  a  Judahite  captain  after 

*  The  passages  bearing  on  the  friendship  have  been  somewhat 
roughly  handled  by  modem  critics.  Ch.  20,  it  is  alleged,  ia 
impossible  after  ch.  191-7,  the  story  of  the  parting  containi 
contradictory  elements  (the  signal  and  the  interview),  the  last 
interview  is  unhistorical,  etc.  In  any  case,  David  himyl* 
vouchep  (or  the  main  features. 
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the  fall  of  Jems.  (Jer  40"),  11.  Father  of  Ebed  (Ezr 
8').  12.  One  of  those  who  ojijjo.sed  (UV)  or  assisted 
(AV)  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  niarria-jes 
(Ezr  lO").  13.  A  priest  (Neh  12").  14.  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee.     See  .Maccabeks. 

W.  P.  Paterson. 
JONATH  ELEM  REHOKIM.— See  Psalms. 

JOPPA  (^e;,  i.e.  Yapho'  in  Ezr  y  k^e;  ;  'lirrrTj, 
14x7);  Arabic  Y6fa;  modern  name  Jaffii). — The 
town  is  built  on  a  whale-back  rise  of  rocky  ground, 
made  consjiieuous  by  its  being  the  only  eminence 
of  the  kind  along  the  level  sandy  beach  which 
extends  in  a  strai^-lit  line  from  Ca^.sarea  to  Gaza. 
To  vc^els  approaching  from  the  north  or  south, 
the  crest  of  Jalla  i.s  the  first  visible  object  on  the 
coast-line.  On  nearer  approach  the  appearance  of 
the  town  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  closely 
clustered  houses,  with  their  numerous  arches  and 
walls  of  blue,  pink,  white,  and  yellow  ochre,  rising 
above  each  other,  and  all  sparklin"  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  In  the  low-lj-ing  CTOund,  p.art  of  which 
D)ust  have  once  been  a  marsh,  immediately  behind 
the  town  there  are  extensive  irrigated  gardens  of 
orange,  apricot,  and  peach  trees,  the  level  mass  of 
deep  green  foliage  being  relieved  by  the  tall 
stems  of  graceful  palm  trees.  Beyond  this,  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  with  its  rich  field.s  of  wheat  and 
barley,  stntches  away  to  where  the  outline  of  the 
Jud;can  hills  forms  the  background  of  the  picture. 

The  whole  eventful  history  of  Joppa  is  explained 
by  its  connexion  with  the  influential  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Geographically,  Joi>i)a  was  the  seaport  of 
Jerusalem  ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great,  and  the 
line  of  communication  too  often  broken,  for  the 
maintenance  of  established  ownership.  Politically, 
it  was  frequentlj' severed  altogether  from  Judaa; 
<nd  from  the  religious  point  of  view  the  produce  of 
Joppa  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil  was  consiilered  to  be 
contaminated  by  its  contact  with  heathenism,  and 
ceremonially  unfit  for  use  at  the  sacred  festivals. 

Joppa  has  owed  its  existence  and  importance  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  place  on  the  coast  that 
can  otl'er  shelter  to  shipping  between  Egj-pt  and 
Mount  Cariuel.  The  harliour  is  formed  by  a  low 
ledge  of  rock  running  out  at  a  sharp  angle  in  a 
N.W.  direction  from  tlie  southern  end  of  the  town. 
The  .space  is  very  limited  anil  the  water  shallow, 
but  in  moderate  weather  Oriental  craft,  usually 
aliout  the  size  of  a  modern  herring  boat,  can  lie  at 
anclior  and  discharge  cargo  near  the  .shore.  The 
harlwur  is  entered  either  bj'  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  led";e  or  by  rounding  the  point  ;  but  when  the 
sea  is  disturbed  by  the  prevalent  N.W.  wind  the 
gap  can  only  be  rushed  on  the  crest  of  a  high  wave, 
and  to  round  the  point  brings  a  vessel  broadside-on 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  surf! 

Mythology  points  to  the  rock  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  gap  as  the  si)Ot  where  Andromeda  was 
chained  when  Perseus  slew  the  sea  monster  and 
delivered  the  maiden.  Josejihus,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Jerome,  and  some  of  the  travellers  in  tlie  time  of 
the  Crusades,  speak  of  the  chains  still  remaining 
visible  in  the  rock,  the  earlier  writers  also  testi- 
fying to  the  size  of  the  carcase  that  lay  or  was 
reported  to  have  lain  there.t 

*  Both  AV  BT)d  nv  have  ever}-where  Joppa,  exc«pt  in  Jos  19^ 
where  AV  has  Jajtho. 

t  The  incklent  at  Joppa  flnclfl  a  parallel  at  Deyrout,  where  for 
a  similar  purpose  and  on  Biniilnr  rocl(«  a  niaitlen  ie  said  to  have 
been  expi>He<l  as  a  sacrini*e,  ond  to  have  l«','n  rt'scuini  by  St. 
Oeorve.  This  gives  its  imine  to  the  l*v,  and  fomis  the  beautiful 
design  on  tiie  Knk'lish  sovereiKn.  While  tiic  IkmIv  of  the  slain 
dragon  has  t>een  Inut  si)rht  of,  faith  In  (he  living  betuf  o/  tfie  tra 
has  reniaineil  undisturl>ed  by  the  lapee  of  centiirieo.  A  few 
rears  o^o  a  Hetpan  steamer  reachinj;  iteyroiit  at  midnight  blew 
ner  siren  whistle  to  Inform  the  a^jents  of  her  arrival.  The 
unprcce<lented  shriek  startled  tlie  town  out  of  sleep,  and  next 
day  in  the  bazaars  the  chief  topic  of  converaation  was  the  visit 
of  the  sea  monster  during  the  previous  night. 


The  antiquity  of  Joppa  is  attested  by  its  men- 
tion as  Ye-pu  on  the  Karnak  lists  among  th« 
towns  of  Palestine  conquered  by  Thothines  III. 
It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  journey  of  the  Egyptian 
mokar  (see  Sayce,  HCM  .347).  It  appears  as 
Ja-ap-pu-u  in  Sennacherib's  ann.tl  -  inscription 
(Schrader,  KAT'  172  [COT-  i.  100  f.]).  In  the 
distribution  of  the  land  under  Joshua  it  belonged 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Jos  19"). 

It  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  place  where 
the  timber  from  Lebanon  was  beached  for  trans- 
port to  Jerusalem  (2  Ch  2",  Ezr  3').  Here  Jonah 
embarked  when  seeking  in  vain  to  escape  from  the 
commandment  to  go  to  Nineveh  (Jon  1').  In 
Joppa,  Uorcas  laboured  among  the  poor  and  was 
raised  from  the  dead  (Ac  t)^"").  Here  St.  Peter, 
on  the  roof  of  Simon's  house,  was  taught  that 
expansion  of  the  meaning  of  salvation  which  has 
ever  since  divided  the  synagogue  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (Ac  lO''^*).  Joppa  was  a  constant 
suHerer  during  the  famous  wars  of  the  Jews  with 
Syria,  Egypt,  an<l  Rome. 

In  the  days  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  its  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  invited  into  boats  by  the  peojde 
of  the  town  to  join  in  holiday  enjoyment,  and 
about  200  of  them  were  drowned.  1  his  treachery 
was  speedily  avenged  by  Judas,  who  attacked  the 
harbour  by  night  and  burned  the  boats  (2  Mac 
12^'").  .\bout  l!.C.  148  .loppa  was  captured  bj- 
Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  (1  Mac  10"-"),  and 
about  six  years  after  it  was  again  captured  by 
Simon,  the  third  of  the  heroic  brothers,  who  put  a 
garri.son  into  it  to  ensure  its  fidelity  (I  Mac  12^  **). 
Shortly  afterwards  the  same  leader  had  once  more 
to  occupy  it  bj'  a  force  under  his  officer  Jonathan, 
son  of  Ab.salom  (1  Mac  13").  Pomjiey,  after  cap- 
turing .lerusalem  in  the  time  of  Aristobulus  and 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  63),  restored  Joppa  and  joined  it  to 
Syria  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  iv.  4).  Sixteen  years  later 
it  was  given  back  to  the  Jews,  being,  however, 
exempted  from  the  tax  to  Jerusalem,  except  what 
was  charged  on  its  agricultural  produce  and  the 
exports  to  other  towns  on  the  coast  (Jos.  Ant. 
XIV.  X.  6). 

One  of  the  principal  disasters  inflicted  on  the 
town  was  when  Cestius  Gallus  took  it  and  de- 
stroyed its  Jewish  inhabitants  to  the  numl>er  of 
8400  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xviii.  10).  During  the  .lewish 
wars  with  the  liomans  Joppa  became  a  place  of 
retreat  for  the  lawless  and  those  «ho  had  been 
maile  desperate  by  failure  and  sullering  and  the 
loss  of  relatives  and  property.  These  turned  to 
the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  by  their 
piratical  outrages  endangered  all  commerce  on  the 
Sj'rian  coast.  The  town  was  attacked  and  cap- 
tured (A.D.  68)  by  Vespiv-ian  on  his  way  to 
Jenisalem.  The  inhabitants  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  shins  and  boats  were  driven  on 
the  rocks  by  a  nortlierlj-  gale,  and  about  4200  of 
them  were  drowned  or  slain  by  the  sword  (Jos. 
BJ  III.  ix.  2,  3). 

During  the  time  of  Christ,  Joppa  was  one  of  the 
eleven  toparchies  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the 
chief. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  similar  Wcissitudca 
have  marked  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  sea- 
port. It  has  often  chaiigeil  hands,  and  each  change 
nf  ownership  lias  been  a  time  of  destruction  and 
renewal.  It  has  belonged  to  Saracens,  Crusaders, 
and  the  Sultans  of  Egypt  ;  it  was  conquered  and 
.severely  treated  by  Naixileon,  and  has  finally 
found  rest  under  the  Turkish  (Jovernment. 

The  modem  town  of  JiiJ'a  bus  about  SiXKi 
inhabitants — Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Its 
main  street  leading  from  the  harbour  is  steep, 
narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty,  with  lanes  slill 
darker  and  dirtier  lemling  oil  among  the  huildle  of 
houses  on  each  side.     As   might   be  expected  io 
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such  a  seaport,  many  types  and  nationalities  meet 
and  minKle  together.  Europeans,  Egyptians,  Sou- 
danese, Nortliem  Syrians,  fellaljin  oi  Palestine, 
and  IJedawln  of  the  desert,  are  seen  lounging  about 
or  noisily  pushing  their  way  among  the  baggage 
animals  that  throng  the  narrow  street.  The 
thoroughfare  from  the  harbour  meets  a  broad 
sandy  road  skirting  the  landward  side  of  the  town 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast-line.  It  was 
fitting  that  a  town  with  such  a  history  of  changes 
should  be  the  starting-point  of  the  lirst  railway  in 
Palestine,  by  which  it  is  now  in  daily  communica- 
tion with  Jerusalem. 

LiTKRiTimi!.  —The  books  ot  Maccabees  (a«  above)  and  Josepbus 
(poMim);  Schiirer,  IIJ P  ll.  1.  79-88;  Buhl,  GAP  73 1.,  82,  86, 
126,  187;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i.  off.  etc.;  W.  Max 
Mtiller,  Agien  u.  Europa,  159;  Triatrara,  Bible  Placfn,  7off. ; 
Berold,  Ttl  et-Amama  Tablett  in  Brit.  Hut.  146;  G.  A. 
Smith,  EGHL  121,  13*11.;  Outrin,  J«d.'«,  i.  1(1.;  PEF 
Mem.  VL  264  ff.,  276  ff. ;  OlennoDt-Qamicau,  Misxion  en  Pal. 
el  en  PMnid*.  G.  M.  MaCKIE. 

JOPPA,  SEA  OF  (ii^b;  d,-S((,  rpis  ei\a(raav  'Wirjrijs, 
ad  mare  Joppe,  Ezr  3'),  the  portion  of  the  Mediter. 
near  the  harbour  of  Joppa  (cf.  Ryssel,  ad  loc). 
But  RV  '  to  the  sea,  unto  Joppa,'  cf  2  Ch  2"  AV. 

JORAH  (.TjV,  cf.  n^V  '  autumn  rain,'  Ovpi,'  loipd). 
— The  name  of  a  family  which  returned  from 
exile  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2".  In  Neh  7"  the 
name  appears  as  Hariph,  which  is  probably  the 
true  form.  1  Es  5"  reads  Arsiphurith  ('Apaei- 
(povpelS  B,  ' kpiyKppovpeW  A),  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  conflation  of  a  corrupt  reading  and  the  cor- 
rection ;  read  ' kpcKpovpeW  =  rrcitnn.  Cf.  E.  Meyer, 
Entstehung  d.  Judenthums,  p.  144.  See  Gene- 
alogy. H.  A.  White. 

JORAI  (nv  'whom  J'  teacheth').— A  Gadite 
chief,  1  Ch  5".    See  Genealogy. 

JORAM.— 1.  (Di"i>)  son  of  Toi,  2  S  8'»,  prob.  a 
miiitake  for  Hadoram,  the  form  in  1  Ch  IS".  2. 
(DT)  a  Levite,  1  Ch  26'».  3.  ("lupd/x)  1  Es  1»  = 
JozABAD,  2  Ch  36».  i.  3.  See  Jehoram,  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

JORDAN,  iTj:  (Yarden),  in  prose  always  with 
the  deGnite  article  XTV^  (as  an  appellative),  so  called 
from  descending  (t:;).  The  two  exceptions  to  the 
use  of  the  article  are  Ps  42^  and  Job  40^.  In  the 
latter  instance  this  arises  from  the  name  being 
used  as  a  representation  of  any  violent  rush  of 
water.  (See  Davidson  and  DUlm.  ad  loc).  The 
present  Arabic  name  of  the  Jordan  is  esh-Sheri'ah, 
'  the  watering  -  place,'  to  which  the  epithet  el- 
Kebir,  '  the  great,'  is  sometimes  annexed  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  esh-Sheriat  el-Mandhiir  ovJarmHk, 
the  ancient  Hieromax,  which  joins  it  from  the  east 
about  two  hours  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  The 
common  name  of  the  great  valley  through  which 
it  thus  flows,  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  is 
el-Ghur,  signifying  a  depressed  tract  or  plain, 
usually  between  two  mountains ;  and  the  same 
name  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  valley  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  for 
some  distance  beyond ;  it  thus  corresponda  to  the 
Aulon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomastkon  ; 
Robinson,  BRP^-  i.  p.  537)  and  '  the  Arabah  '  of  OT. 
The  form  el-  Urdun  was  used  among  early  Arabic 
writers  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ■  Edrisi,  ed.  Jaubert ; 
Schulten's  'Index  in  Vit.  Saladin,'  F.  Jordanes ; 
Reland,  Palest.)  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

It  is  scarcely  ever  called  the  '  river'  or  '  brook '  or 
any  other  name  than  itso\^'n,  'the  Jordan'  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  284).  Josephus  always  calls  it 
the  Jordan,  except  once  when  he  calls  it  '  the 
river,'  without  any  distinctive  name,  when  de- 
scribing the  borders  of  Issachar  {Ant.  V.  i.  22). 


The  derivation  of  the  name  Jordan  from  Jor  and 
Dan  hiui  been  traced  back  as  far  as  Jerome  {Oiio- 
masticun,  s.v.  '  Dan '),  who  .says  (Cumin,  in  Ml  10") : 
'  Jordanes  oritur  ad  radices  l>ibani ;  et  liabet  duos 
fonles,  unum  nomine  Jor,  et  alteruni  Jian  ;  qui 
siniul  mixti  Jordanis  nomen  elliciimt.'  This  was 
cojiied  by  Arculf,  8 ;  Willibald,  10 ;  Saewulf,  47  ; 
Will,  of  Tyre,  13,  18;  Brocardus,  c.  3,  p.  172; 
Marinus  Sanutus  on  his  map ;  Andrichomius,  p. 
lU'J  :  .John  of  Wiirzburg,  2U.  It  is  also  current 
among  the  Christians  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  basis,  however,  for  this  etymology, 
for  the  name  Jordan  is  merely  the  Greek  form 
('\op5avris)  for  the  Hebrew  Yardcn,  which  has  no 
relation  to  Dan.  The  Arabs  near  Tell  el-JsAdi 
(Dan)  call  it  there  ed-Dan  or  el-Lcddun  {liliP' 
iii.  392).  Jerome  (Onoina.it.  s.v.  '  Dan')  considers 
Jor  equivalent  to  river ;  but  G.  Williams  points  out 
that  "ix;  is  the  Hebrew  *  form  of  '  river,'  while  the 
proper  name  (Jordan)  is  ]T!:,  and  never  \n><],  as  the 
proposed  etymology  would  require. 

Up  to  the  present  century  most  pilgrims  and 
travellers  had  visited  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
only  at  Jericho,  hence  we  had  no  account  of  its 
features  in  the  upper  portions.  Antoninus  Jlartyr 
at  the  close  of  the  6tli  cent.,  and  St.  Willibald  in 
the  8th,  passed  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  from  Tiberi.as  to  Jericho;  and  in  1100  king 
Baldwin  I.  accompanied  a  train  of  pilgrims  from 
Jericho  to  Tiberias  (Fulcher  Camot) ;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  notice  of  these  journeys. 
During  the  present  century,  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Banks  and  Buckingham,  Thom- 
son, Porter,  Molyneux,  Lynch,  J.  Macgregor, 
Guirin,  Lie^-in,  Robinson,  liave  visited  and  de- 
scribed portions  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  in  later  years 
the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have 
thoroughly  examined,  surveyed,  and  described  it 
{PEFSt,  1869-97,  SU'P). 

Geological  Features. — The  Jordan  flows  from 
north  to  south  in  a  portion  of  a  deep  fissure  or 
crevasse  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
extendinf;  from  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  Mountains, 
past  Antioch,  up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  through 
Coile-Syria,  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Salt  Sea, 
and  through  the  Wddii  el-Arab  to  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah,  from  lat.  38°  N.  to  30°  N.  This  fissure 
appears  as  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  owing  to  its  being  cut  oti'  from  the  sea,  in 
so  dry  a  climate  that  the  excessive  evaporation 
keeps  the  surface  of  water  in  the  Salt  Sea  about 
1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea.  It  was  suggested,  probably  first  by 
BurcWiardt,  that  the  river  Jordan  originally 
flowed  down  the  whole  course  of  the  depression 
from  the  Lebanon  to  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah ;  but  this 
view  has  been  rejected  with  reason  by  Lartet  and 
subsequently  by  Hull,  and  the  following  is  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  vallej',  deduced 
from  the  oliservations  and  memoirs  of  the  above 
learned  geologists. 

Professor  Hull,  in  his  examination  of  the  W&du 
el-Ardbah  over  a  distance  of  120  mUes  from  north 
to  south,  found  that  it  had  been  hollowed  out 
along  the  line  of  a  main  '  fault'  ranging  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea  to  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah.  He  foimd  numerous  parallel  and  branch 
'faults'  along  the  Arabah  Valley,  but  there  was 
one  main  '  fault '  running  along  the  base  of  the 
Edomite  mountains,  to  which  the  others  are  of 
secondary  importance.  This  is  called  by  him  the 
'  Great  Jordan  Valley  Fault.'  Lartet,  Tristram, 
and  Wilson  h.ad  already  shown  that  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  and  Gh6r  there  was  the  evidence  of  a  large 

*  in;  is  reall.v  an  E^^-ptian  loan-word  (see  Ox/.  Heb.  Lex.  I  v.\ 
and  is  the  special  designation  in  OT  of  the  Nile. 
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'  fault'  corresponding  to  tlie  line  of  tliis  remarkable 
depression,  and  Hull  considers  that  the  features  he 
observed  in  the  Ar&bah  Valley  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  Jordan.  He  considers  that  in  this 
part  of  the  world  the  Miocene  period  was  one  of 
elevation,  disturbance,  and  denudation  of  strata, 
not  of  accumulation,  the  Miocene  period  not  being 
represented  by  any  strata  throughout  the  di.-trict 
traversed  by  his  expedition.  To  this  epoch  he 
refers  the  emergence  of  the  whole  of  the  Palestine, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic,  area  from  the 
Bea,  in  which  the  cretaceo-nummulitic  limestone 
formations  were  deposited.  To  this  epoch  also  he 
considers  the  '  faulting'  and  flexuring  of  the  strata 
to  be  chiefly  referable,  and  notably  the  formation  of 
the  great  Jordanic  line  of  '  fault,'  ^vith  its  branches 
and  accompanying  flexures  in  the  strata,  which  are 
very  remarliable  along  the  western  side  of  the  Ghfir. 
These  phenomena  were  accompanied  and  followed 
by  extensive  denudation,  and  the  production  of 
many  of  the  principal  features  of  the  region  re- 
ferred to. 

From  that  epoch  down  to  the  present  day  these 
physical  features  appear  to  have  changed  in  a 
comparatively  small  degree,  as  the  area  referred 
to  slowly  rose  above  from  the  waters  of  the  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  oceans.  For  a  limited  time  there  would 
have  necessarily  been  a  connexion  between  the 
waters  of  this  great  gulf  or  valley,  200  miles  in 
length  and  10  in  breadth,  and  tliesouthem  'Altabah 
sea  through  the  valley  of  "Aljabah  ;  but,  from  the 
time  that  the  outer  waters  were  dissevered  from 
those  of  the  Jordan-Arabah  lake  by  tlie  uprise  of 
the  land,  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any 
subsequent  connexion  bj-  means  of  a  stream  flowing 
down  from  the  north  into  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah.  All 
indications  appear  to  be  against  this.  It  would 
appear  that,  at  a  period  coming  down  probably  to 
the  prehistoric,  a  chain  of  fresh  •  water  lakes 
existed  among  the  tortuous  valleys  and  hollows  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  There  are  still  fresh-water 
shells  in  the  wadis  Feiran  and  e^Shdkh,  and  these 
belong  to  a  period  when  the  conti^uousoceans  were 
about  200  ft.  higher  over  the  land  than  at  present, 
indicating  that  during  this  later  period  there  has 
been  a  further  rise  of  about  2(X)  ft.  The  eWdence 
of  this  rise  was  observed  al.so  in  the  Gulf  of  'A  kabah. 
From  the  ejioch  during  the  Miocene  period  when  the 
inland  sea  was  dissevered  from  the  waters  of  the 
adjoining  oceans,  its  level  would  entirely  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  rain  water  from  rivers  which 
poured  into  it,  balanced  against  the  amount 
abstracted  by  evaporation.  Lartet  has  computed 
that  at  the  present  d.ny  at  lea.st  6,r)00,000  tons  of 
■water  are  evaporated  daily  from  the  Salt  Sea. 

The  occurrence  of  terraces  of  marl,  gravel,  and 
silt,  through  which  the  ravines  of  existing  streams 
have  been  cut  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
show  that  the  level  of  the  inland  sea  at  one  time 
Btood  for  a  period  without  change  al>out  1400  ft. 
higher  than  it  does  at  present ;  but  this  can  have 
had  no  connexion  with  the  chain  of  lakes  about 
Sinai,  which  extended  to  prehistoric  times,  as 
this  inland  sea  was  dissevered  to  the  .south  <luringa 
remote  Miocene  epoch  ;  and  though  there  may  have 
been  a  connexion  for  some  time  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean  throuj;h  the  plain  of  Esdra»<Ion, 
yet,  as  the  land  contmued  to  rise,  the  inland  sea 
would  eventually  have  become  entirely  isolated. 
The  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  inland  sea 
from  evaporation  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  coinmeneement  of  the  Pliocene  perio<l,  so 
that  it  reached  somewhere  al>out  the  present  level 
long  l)efore  the  prehistoric  times,  and  there  cannot 
have  been  any  change  in  the  course  and  character 
of  the  Jordan  during  historic  or  prehistoric  times. 

At  the  i)resent  time  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  is 


about  1300  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  lloor  of  the  Salt  Sea  again  130U 
ft.  below  its  surface  level,  and  the  waterslied  of 
WMy  Ardbah  2000  ft.  above  the  SALT  Sea,  and 
700  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  plain  of 
Ksdraelon  at  the  watershed  is  about  250  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  on  this 
side  there  may  have  been  communication  with  the 
ocean  to  a  much  later  period  than  on  the  south 
side;  but  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
rai.sed  hitherto.  Hull  brings  forward  abundant 
evidence  of  a  Pluvial  period  having  existed  through 
the  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  (or  Glacial)  period 
down  to  recent  times.  As  it  was  known  from  the 
observations  of  Hooker,  Tristram,  and  others  that 
perennial  snow  and  glaciers  existed  in  the  Lebanon 
during  the  Glacial  epoch,  it  is  assumed  by  Hull 
that  the  adjoining  districts  to  the  south  of  the 
Lebanon  must  have  had  at  that  epoch  a  climate 
ajiproacliing  to  that  of  the  British  Isles  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  in  a  region  of  which  many 
jiarts  were  over  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-line  there 
must  have  been  abundant  rainfall.  Even  when 
the  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Lebanon  had  dis- 
appeared, the  ellects  of  the  colder  climate  which 
was  pa.s.sing  away  mivst  have  remained  for  some 
time,  the  vegetation  must  have  been  more  luxu- 
riant down  to  within  the  epoch  of  huiii.an  habita- 
tion. It  is  considered  that  the  outburst  of  volcanic 
phenomena  commenced  to  occur  when  the  waters 
of  the  inland  sea  stretched  as  far  north  as  the  Lake 
HuUh,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  they  began  to  be 
lowered  by  evaporation,  shortly  after  they  were 
dissevered  from  the  ocean,  and  that  the  period  of 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Jnuldn  and  Haurdn  ranged 
through  the  Pliocene  and  post-Pliocene  to  the 
recent,  when  concurrently  with  the  drying  up  of 
the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  the  volcanic  action 
became  extinct. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  during  the  Glacial  epoch 
Palestine  and  Syria  presented  an  aspect  very 
dillerent  from  the  present.  The  Lebanon  through- 
out the  year  was  snow-clad  on  its  higher  re^rion, 
while  glaciers  descended  into  some  of  its  valleys. 
The  region  of  the  Haurftn  was  the  scene  of  some 
extensive  volcanoes  ;  while  the  district  around,  and 
the  Jordan  Valley  itself,  was  invaded  by  floods  of 
lava.  A  great  inland  sea,  occupying  the  Jordan 
Valley,  stretched  from  Lake  BAlen  on  the  north  to 
a  southern  margin  near  the  base  of  Samrnt  Feddiin 
in  the  WiUly  el-Ardbah  of  the  present  day,  while 
numerous  arms  and  bays  stretched  into  the  glens 
and  valleys  of  Palestine  and  Moab  on  either  side. 
Under  such  climatic  circumstances,  we  may  feel 
a.ssured,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  decked  witn  ver- 
dure the  hills  and  vales  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
that  of  the  present ;  and  amongst  the  trees,  as 
Hooker  has  shown,  the  cedar  may  have  spread  far 
and  wide.  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  Tristram 
supposes  that  the  inland  sea,  now  representeJ  by 
the  Jordan  Valley,  was  one  of  a  chain  of  freah-water 
lakes  stretching  down  to  Southern  Africa.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  subject  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical question  as  to  the  amount  of  salts  now  de- 
posited in  the  Salt  Sea,  and  to  what  extent  an 
mcrea-sed  rainfall  would  lie  required  to  render  the 
Salt  Sea  habitable  by  lish,  as  contemplated  in  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Zecbariah,  Joel,  and  other 
prophets. 

PilY.<5lCAL  Fratitkks.— The  Jordan  Valley  may 
be  divided  into  three  portions — {a)  The  Upper 
Jordan,  running  thmugli  Cii'le  -  Syria  to  Lake 
Hflleh.  {6)FromL.  HiMeh  to  L.  Tiberias,  (c)  From 
L.  Tiberias  to  the  Salt  Sea. 

(a)  The  Upper  Jordan,  although  alwars  ac- 
counted to  have  its  sources  at  lidni/is  and  Dan, 
has  its  most  distant  prominent  source  in  the  grent 
fountain  below  Hdsbdya  (1700  ft.),  running  down 
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into  the  Wady  et-Teim,  and  becoming  the  turbid 
torrent  of  Nahr  Hasbdny,  receiviiij'  on  its  way 
numberless  springs  from  the  Anti-Lebanon  and 
Herraon,  and  particularly  the  stream  from  Sheb'a, 
the  greut  fount-ain  of  Surniyit,  at  the  foot  of 
Hermon  and  el-Ghujar.  After  rushing  through 
a  deep  gorge  it  has  worn  for  itself  in  the  basalt,  it 
penetrates  the  marsh  of  HUleh  for  about  5  miles, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  united  streams  of  the 
Kahr  LedMn  from  Tell  el-Ifddi  (which  has  been 
joined  by  the  Wddy  Laweizdiiy)  and  the  Nahr 
Bdnids.  Of  these  main  branches  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Nahr  Hasbdny  is  the  longest  by  40  miles,  the 
Nahr  Ledddn  is  the  largest,  and  the  Nahr  Bdnids 
is  the  most  beautiful.  A  considerable  stream 
comes  down  from  the  plain  of  Ijon,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Nahr  Bareighit,  west  of  'Abel.  Several 
large  fountains  also  burst  out  from  the  hills  to  the 
west  side  of  the  marsh,  and  send  their  streams  to  the 
river  or  lake  (Land  and  Book,  ii.  320).  At  Ghtijar 
the  old  road  from  Damascus  through  Bdnids  to 
the  west  crosses  the  Hasbdny  by  a  bridge  of  three 
arches  nearly  west  of  Tell  el-fCddi.  From  the  foot 
of  the  mound  at  Tell  el-^ddi{Daii  or  Laish) gushes 
out  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  Palestine 
(505  ft.),  called  the  Nahr  Ledddn,  which,  joining 
the  Nahr  Bdnids  and  the  Hasbdny,  forms  the 
Jordan.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  fountains  of  the 
lesser  Jordan  at  Dan  {Ant.  I.  .\.  1  ;  v.  iii.  1  ;  VIII. 
viii.  4).  Speaking  of  Semechonitis  (Hiileh),  he 
says :  '  Its  marshes  reach  as  far  as  the  place 
Daphne,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  a  delicious 
place,  and  hath  such  fountains  as  supply  water  to 
what  is  called  "  Little  Jordan,"  under  the  temple 
of  the  golden  calf,  when  it  is  sent  into  Great 
Jordan'  (BJ  IV.  i.  1),  thus  clearly  identifying 
Daphne  with  Dan. 

'llie  name  BdniAs  is  the  Arab  pronunciation  of 
tlie  ancient  name  Paneas,  a  city  (Caesarea  Philippi) 
named  from  the  grotto  Panium,  which  seems  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  god  Pan,  thou<^ 
there  is  no  liistorical  mention  of  this  deity  {BRP' 
iii.  406)  at  this  spot.  Josephus  states  {Ant.  XV.  x. 
3 ;  BJ  I.  xxi.  3)  that  Herod  erected  to  Augustus 
Cajsar  a  beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  near 
the  place  called  Panium.  '  This  is  a  fine  cave  in 
a  mountain,  under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity 
in  the  earth  ;  and  the  cave  is  abrupt  and  very 
deep,  and  full  of  still  water.  On  it  uangs  a  vast 
mountain,  and  under  the  cavern  rise  the  springs 
of  the  Jordan.'  There  are  Greek  inscriptions  m 
the  votive  niches  here,  one  of  which  contains  the 
designation  of  the  person  who  consecrated  it  as  the 
•priest  of  Pan,'  implyin"  a  temple  of  that  god. 
"Tlie  spot  is  now  called  by  the  people  Mugh&rat 
Bdnids,  or  Mughdrat  er-Rds  en-Neba.  From  be- 
neath and  through  the  mass  of  rocks  and  stones 
which  fill  up  and  hide  the  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
gushes  forth  the  Nahr  Bdnids,  a  full  and  rushing 
river,  twice  as  large  as  the  stream  from  the 
fountain  near  Sdsbeiya.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  and  finest  quality,  limpid,  bright,  and 
sparkling.  Gathering  to  itself  the  other  streams 
just  below  the  village,  and  yet  itself  distributing 
its  waters  over  the  terrace  and  portions  of  the 
western  plain  for  irrigation,  it  rushes  onward  in  a 
ravine  of  its  own,  with  swift  course,  towards 
the  south-west,  down  to  the  lower  plain,  and  so 
to  the  lower  HMeh.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
ol  all  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  {BRI"  iii.  407). 
It  may  be  assumed  that  this  great  fountain  of  the 
Jordan  had  some  historical  associations  before 
Herod  built  the  temple  there,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  {BRP-  iii.  409)  that  it  is  '  Baal-gad  in 
the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  Mount  Hennon  (Jos 
11"  12'),  and  that  the  shrine  of  the  Phoenician 
Baal  ultimately  gave  place  to  the  Grecian  Pan ' 
(bat  see  Dillmann  on  Jos  11"). 


The  little  Birket  er-RAin  (the  ancient  lake 
Phiala),  which  Josephus  {BJ  III.  x.  7)  states  is  the 
real  origin  of  the  fountain  of  Jordan,  and  in  carried 
to  Panium  by  an  underground  channel,  is  situated 
in  a  bowl  or  crater.  It  is  supplied  by  surface 
drainage,  and  has  no  outlet ;  it  is  on  the  right  of 
the  road  leading  from  C.-esarea  to  Trachonitis,  and 
its  waters  are  dark,  stagnant,  and  slimy. 

The  fountain  of  Bdnids  rises  at  an  altitude  of 
1100  ft.  (600  ft.  above  that  of  Dan).  It  Hows  as  a 
torrent  until  it  joins  tlie  Ledddn,  4J  miles  below 
Tell  el-^ddi,  and  half  a  mile  farther  down  union 
is  ell'ected  with  the  Nahr  Hasbdny. 

The  morass  above  the  lake  of  HiUeh  was  ex- 
plored thoroughly  by  J.  Macgregor  {Rub  Roy  on 
the  Jordan)  m  1869.  Starting  from  Absis,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ledddn  and  Bdnids,  in  his 
canoe,  he  passed  the  junction  with  the  Hasbdny 
at  Tell  Sheik  Yusiif.  He  reached  a  village  about 
2  miles  farther  to  south.  He  estimated  the 
river  from  30  to  100  ft.  wide,  with  steep  banks  of 
reddish  clay,  rising  in  places  to  20  ft.  The  waters 
in  flood  were  7  ft.  deep — turbid,  and  brown  in 
colour.  Beyond  this  he  stniggled  with  his  canoe 
for  another  mile,  only  to  get  lirmly  entangled  in 
a  maze  of  bushes  8  ft.  high,  thick -set  stumps, 
and  reeds.  He  was  obliged  to  return  and  have  his 
canoe  carried  N.W.  along  the  edge  of  the  morass 
to  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and  on  to  the 
'Ain  Meldhah,  on  the  N.W.  .side  of  the  lake.  Here 
he  again  launched  his  canoe,  and,  exploring  the 
Lake  Huleh,  found  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  about 
midway  across  the  northern  end  of  the  lake.  He 
explored  it  to  the  north  through  a  channel  in  the 
floating  papyrus  reeds  for  about  4  miles,  when  he 
came  to  a  barrier  of  floating  jungle,  which  etl'ectu- 
ally  stopped  further  progress.  It  would  appear 
that  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  morass  for  4 
miles  is  composed  of  tiiis  |)apj'rus,  and  it  is  probably 
encroaching  on  Lake  Hftleh.  The  waters  of  Hiileh 
were  found  to  be  considerably  less  in  extent  than 
the  morass,  and  to  measure  about  3  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  4  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  surface  is  about  7  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  southern  end  of  Huleh  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  about  10  miles,  and 
the  fall  is  689  ft. — a  rapid  descent  of  about  70  ft. 
a  mile  over  a  rocky  bed. 

(6)  The  Jordan  on  issuing  from  HMeh  is  about 
60ft.  broad  and  15  ft.  deep.  At  about  2  miles 
down  is  the  Jisr  Benat  Ydkob,  the  first  bridge  over 
the  complete  Jordan,  built  of  black  basalt  and  with 
three  arches,  over  which  the  great  caravan  route 
goes  from  Akka  to  Damascus.  It  appears  to  be  of 
later  date  than  the  Crusading  period.  The  canoe 
was  unable  to  follow  this  portion  of  the  Jordan,  as 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  torrent,  and  flows 
through  a  rocky  glen,  shut  in  by  hills,  forcing  its 
turbid  waters  far  into  the  Lake  Tiberias,  without 
apparently  commingling  them  with  those  of  the  lake 
for  some  considerable  distance.  This  has  given  rise 
to  the  legend  that  the  river  Jordan  passes  through 
the  lake  intact.  It  affects  the  level  of  the  lake 
somewhat,  which  stands  in  the  wet  sea.son  about 
6  in.  higher  than  in  the  dry  season. 

(r)  The  Gh6r  or  louver  Jordan  Valley. — The 
Jordan  between  L.  Tiberias  and  the  Salt  Sea  lies 
in  a  deep  depression,  sloping  nearly  uniformly  from 
north  to  south,  at  about  9  ft.  to  1  mile.  On  either 
side  are  the  mountains  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Palestine,  rising  to  heights  of  over  3000  to  4000  ft. 
(2000  to  3000  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean),  and 
separated  by  the  comparatively  flat  Jordan  Valley, 
called  the  GhCr  by  the  Arabs,  the  Arabah  of  the 
Hebrews,  Aulon  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  3  miles 
wide  at  L.  Tiberias,  12  to  16  miles  wide  at  the 
Salt  Sea,  contracting  to  a  width  of  2  miles  south 
of    the  plain  of  Beisan.      The  Gh^r  has  a  very 
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gentle  slope  on  either  side  down  to  the  lower  plain 
(the  ZOr),  in  which  the  Jordan  runs,  of  about 
five  degrees. 

The  banks  of  the  CA<)r  leading  down  into  the  Z6r 
are  not  refnilar,  but  are  fretted  away  by  the  fervid 
Bun,  the  strong  winds,  and  ocoasioiuil  heavy  rains 
in  January  and  I'ebruary.  They  are  very  ragged, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  are  covered  with  lovely 
Bowers  and  verdure,  but  during  most  seasons  of 
the  year  are  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.  Towards 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  the 
streams  (en-Nweimeh,  Faseil,  el-A  tijch,  Kelt,  and 
others)  on  the  west  run  into  the  Zor,  the  plain 
of  the  GfiSr  ia  broken  up  into  a  series  of  valk'3-s, 
the  original  plain  being  left  in  outline  here  and 
there  isolated  and  forlorn.  ThesR  broken  valleys 
have  very  steep  sides,  are  about  100  to  200  ft.  deep, 
and  at  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
small  streams  which  meander  through  tliem — at 
the  best  not  3  ft.  deep  or  6  ft.  wide — can  liave 
scooped  out  these  banks  over  150  ft.  in  height, 
whose  irregularities  often  extend  more  than  a  mUe 
from  the  stream  itself.  From  the  ruins  which 
exist  about  the  plain,  it  is  obvious  that  this  work 
of  denudation  has  proceeded  exceedingly  slowly, 
the  features  having  scarcely  altered  during  the 
last  2000  years.  A  licavier  rainfall  in  early  days 
would,  however,  readily  account  for  a  more  rapid 
degree  of  change. 

The  plains  of  the  Jordan  are  sterile  only  at  the 
southern  end  for  a  few  miles  nortli  of  the  Salt  Sea 
over  tliat  depressed  portion,  which  probably  in 
early  days,  wlien  there  was  a  greater  rainfall,  was 
covered  by  the  Salt  Sea.  The  soil  is  not  impreg- 
nated with  salt  at  a  height  of  200  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  will  bear  plentifully  pro- 
vided there  is  any  rainfall,  so  much  so  that  during 
the  rainy  season  the  Jordan  plains  for  miles,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  vast  meadows,  abounding 
in  grasses  and  flowers.  Those  who  see  the  country 
after  tlie  sun  has  burned  up  the  pasturage  may 
well  conceive  the  idea  that  nothing  will  grow 
there,  for  when  the  hot  winds  sjiring  up  in  May 
the  grasses  are  broken  up  and  blown  away,  and 
there  is  little  left  but  a  few  dried  stumps  in  a 
howling  wildeme.ss.  During  Januarj'  and  February 
and  part  of  March,  flocks  are  brought  down  from 
the  mountains  to  feed  on  the  rich  pasturar;e  on  the 
plains  of  .Jordan,  and  browse  within  a  mile  of  the 
river.  In  February  1SG8  between  Jericho  and 
Jisr  Dnmieh  the  country  was  green  everywhere, 
the  weather  was  chilly,  flowers  of  every  hue  lay  in 
the  path,  and  the  lower  Jordan  plain  or  Zur  was 
covered  with  an  early  croji  of  barley,  with  here  and 
there  branches  of  the  overflowing  .Jordan  meander- 
ing throui'h  it.  The  plain  of  lieisnn  at  this  time 
wa.s  abundantly  watered  and  covered  with  verdure. 

In  the  plain  of  lieisan  three  distinct  levels  can 
be  seen — the  Ziir,  the  Gh6r,  and  an  upper  plain 
which  is  aV)Out  300  ft.  above  the  Ghir  at  Beisan. 
Here  the  GlUJr  is  cultivated  with  corn  and  indigo, 
watercourses  and  canals  irrigate  the  crops  and 
supply  the  mills  with  water. 

.■\t  liciwan  the  Jordan  Valley  is  8  miles  wide,  but 
immediately  to  the  north  it  is  only  1^  miles  wide, 
and  to  the  south  it  contracts  again  to  about  2  miles, 
the  hills  on  the  west  closing  right  down  to  the  river. 
The  GlU/r  varies  in  width  until  at  Jericho  it  is 
about  It}  miles  acro.ss,  the  foot  of  the  hills  being 
about  400  to  ridO  ft.  aliove  the  Salt  Sea. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  number  of  nqueducts 
in  all  directions  that  the  Jordan  Valley  about 
.lericho  was  once  very  highly  cultivateil,  and  that 
with  a  little  care  and  a  good  government  it  might 
again  be broughtiindercultivatinn.anditsmalarious 
and  pestilential  marshes  removed. 

The  .Jordan  Valley  on  the  eoHlem  side,  between 
the  Zf.rkn  and  Nimrin,  is  only  barren  because  there 


are  no  streams  or  fountains  led  out  to  water  it. 
North  of  the  Zarlcn,  where  streams  are  numeioui 
the  valley  is  clothed  with  wheat  fields  and  vegeta- 
tion. South  of  the  Zerka  there  are  traces  ol 
ancient  canals,  showing  that  that  portion  of  the 
valley  between  the  Zec/ra  and  the  road  leading  fiom 
esSnlt  to  Nablus  was  formerly  under  cultivation, 
though  it  is  now  a  desert.  Perhaps  more  tlian 
half  tlie  Jordan  Valley  on  the  east  is  now  reached 
by  irrigation  canals,  and  in  those  sections  not 
occupied  by  wheat  fields  the  thistles  and  weeds  are 
rank,  and  form  such  dense  jungles  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  throujjh  them.  '  Every  square 
mile  not  now  under  irrigation  could  be  watered 
from  the  Jordan,  and  the  expense  for  a  dam  and 
canals  would  be  small  compared  with  the  large 
number  of  square  miles  of  valuable  land  that 
would  be  made  productive  .  .  .  we  should  have 
180  square  miles  of  land  as  fertile  as  any  prairie, 
and  which  at  20  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
would  produce  between  2  and  3  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  Give  these  plains  and  deserts  water,  and 
you  can  transform  them  into  gardens' (/'£/"6V,  1877, 
153).  The  portion  of  the  valley  between  the  Zerka 
and  the  Mnntlhur  in  February  and  March  resembles 
New  Engl.and  (U.S.)  in  the  month  of  June.  Tlie 
soil  is  then  burdened  with  its  own  productions. 
By  the  last  of  May  the  weeds,  thistles,  and  wild 
mustard  have  formed  an  almost  impenetrable 
jungle. 

From  W&dy  Nimrin  to  the  Salt  Sea,  a  distance 
of  15  miles,  lies  the  great  Shittim  plain,  watered 
by  tliree  copious  streams,  which  make  it  a  rich 
and  beautiful  oasis.  This  position  is  assigned  by 
some  authorities  for  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain. 

The  Z6r  or  depressed  plain  through  which  tht, 
Jordnn  flows. — The  Jordan  issues  from  the  Lake 
Tiberias  gently  for  a  mile  and  then  becomes  more 
rapid  ;  although  it  has  a  nearl}-  uniform  descent 
throughout  its  course,  j-et  it  is  found  to  have  a 
great  number  of  small  rapids,  and  its  descent  is 
not  quite  so  great  about  the  middle.  It  has 
through  many  ages  worked  out  a  passage  through 
the  floor-bed  of  the  valley  or  Gh6r  (Anion),  which 
passage  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Z6r.  The  Z6r 
varies  from  J  mile  to  2  miles  in  width,  and  is  a 
depressed  plain  about  20  ft.  below  the  Ghi'tr  at  the 
northern  end,  and  200  ft.  below  towards  the  Salt 
Sea.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
changing  of  the  river  bed  from  side  to  side,  break- 
ing liown  the  banks  of  the  Ghir  and  carrying  the 
silt  into  the  Salt  Sea.  The  Jordan  itself  varies 
in  width  from  30  to  70  yards.  The  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  Zfir  is  uniform  with  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  so  that  in  January  and  February, 
when  the  waters  overflow  the  banks,  the  Z6r  is 
covered,  and  the  total  width  of  river  in  flood  is 
i  to  2  miles.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  very 
rich  (except  towards  the  southern  end,  where  it  is 
full  of  salts),  and  is  highly  cultivated,  bearing 
heavy  barley  crops  and  vegetables. 

The  Zi'ir  al>ove  the  Jtsr  Mijnmia  is  not  continu 
ous  ;  below  the  bridge  the  (jh6r  is  from  50  to  liHJ 
ft.  above  the  iJrtr.  The  clitls  of  the  Z6r  are  here 
of  white  -soft  marl,  about  half  a  mile  apart  bolow 
the  bridge,  but  just  above  the  briilgo  the  hills  close 
in  on  tlie  west,  and  the  Glu'^r  disajipears.  Near 
the  plain  of  /Jci>in  the  crops  in  the  Zt'r  were 
being  reaped  in  April  (1873).  Near  the  river  the 
soil  wa-M  covered  with  gigantic  thistles  10  to  15  ft, 
high.  The  whole  region  round  aliout  the  plain  of 
tlfi.iiin  is  volcanic,  and  all  the  rocks  and  stones 
about  are  black  ami  basaltic  in  their  character. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  numlwr  of  ford< 
across  the  river  in  these  parts. 

From  \fVidy  tlahlch  south  of  the  plain  of  Beisan 
to  iV/tdy  Fdriih  the  mountnins  on  the  weat  close  ic 
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apon  the  Jordan,  narrowin"  the  Z6r,  which  again 
widens  outoiipoaite  to  W'Aini  Fdrah,  and  gradually 
incroivscs  to  "J  miles  as  it  aiiiJroaches  the  .Salt  Sea. 
The  river  is  hidden  for  a  "reat  jiortion  of  its  course 
by  the  jungle  of  cane  and  tamarisk  on  either  side  : 
all  rank  vegetation  except  reeds  ceases  about  2 
miles  from  the  Salt  Sea.  On  entering  the  sea  the 
waters  form  a  muddy  marsh  covered  with  drift- 
wood, too  soft  to  be  crossed  by  man  or  beast. 
Although  the  land  for  a  few  miles  above  the  Salt 
Sea  is  a  veritable  desert,  having  at  times  been 
covered  by  the  S.alt  Sea  itself,  yet  such  is  the 
power  of  the  sun  that  immediately  after  heavy 
rain  in  January  and  February  small  green  plants 
and  flowers  spring  up  at  once  all  round,  even  on 
the  edge  of  the  S.alt  Sea,  and  flourish  so  long  as 
the  rainy  season  lasts,  but  wither  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  rain  ceases. 

From  L.  Tiberias  to  the  Salt  Sea  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  65  miles,  and  the  fall  is  610  ft.,  viz. 
betwixt -682  ft.  at  L.  Tiberias  to -1292  ft.  at 
the  Salt  Sea ;  a  fall  of  9'3  ft.  per  mile. 

The  Dee  of  Aberdeenshire  runs  72  miles,  with 
fall  of  16'5  ft.  per  mile.  The  Tweed  runs  96  miles, 
with  fall  of  16  ft.  per  mile.  The  Clyde  98  miles, 
with  fall  of  14  ft.  per  mile.  The  Thames  runs  215 
miles,  with  fall  of  IJ  ft.  per  mile.  The  sinuosities 
of  the  Jordan,  however,  are  so  great  that  in  the 
65  miles'  direct  course  it  travels  200  miles  at  least 
(Lynch,  Narr.  p.  265),  so  that  the  actual  fall  is 
not  more  than  3  ft.  per  mile,  if  this  estimate  can 
be  accepted. 

Molyneux  surveyed  the  Jordan  from  L.  Tiberias 
to  the  Salt  Sea  in  a  boat  in  1847,  and  Lt.  Lynch 
did  the  same  in  1848.  Molyneux  found  the  river 
when  not  in  flood  upwards  of  100  ft.  broad  and  4 
to  5  ft.  deep  near  the  Jisr  Mijdmia  ;  for  seven  hours 
they  scarcely  ever  had  sufficient  water  to  float  the 
boat  for  100  yards  together.  In  many  places  the 
river  is  split  into  a  number  of  small  streams,  which 
consefjuently  have  not  much  water  in  any  of  them. 
Occasionally  the  boat  had  to  be  carried  upwards  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  bushes ; 
and  m  some  places  they  had  high,  steep  sandy  cliil's 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  pl.aces 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.  Lynch  met 
with  equally  difficult  experiences.  He  states,  '  we 
have  plunijed  down  twenty  -  seven  threatening 
rapids,  besides  a  great  number  of  lesser  magni- 
tude.' Only  one  straight  reach  of  any  length  was 
noticed.  The  passage  of  the  200  miles  of  twists 
occupied  8J  days.  The  width  varied  with  the 
depth  and  current,  but  70  to  80  yards  seems  to 
have  been  an  average  width,  with  a  depth  of  2 
to  3  ft.,  and  current  varying  from  2  to  8  knots, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  greatest  width 
was  180  yards  at  the  Jordan's  mouth,  mth  a  depth 
of  3  ft.,  and  a  very  slow  current. 

Almost  the  only  description  of  the  Jordan  banks 
from  the  river  itself  is  given  by  Ljmch  in  the 
account  which  he  has  written  of  nis  adventurous 
boat  journey.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant passages. 

'  The  river  .  .  .  cui-ved  and  twisted  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  turning,  in  the  short  space 
of  half  an  hour,  to  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 
seeming  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  its  luxuriant 
meanderings  in  the  calm  and  silent  valley,  and 
reluctant  to  pour  its  sweet  and  sacred  waters  into 
the  accursed  waters  of  the  bitter  sea.  .  .  . 

'  For  hours  in  their  swift  descent  the  boats  floated 
down  in  silence,  the  silence  of  the  wilderness. 
Here  and  there  were  spots  of  solemn  beauty.  The 
numerous  birds  sang  with  a  music  strange  and 
manifold  ;  the  willow  branches  were  spread  upon 
the  stream  like  tresses,  and  creeping  mosses  and 
clambering  weeds,  with  a  multitude  of  white  and 


silver  little  flowers,  looked  out  from  among  the.n  | 
ami  the  difl'  swallow  wheeled  over  the  falls,  or, 
at  his  o"n  wild  will,  darted  through  the  arched 
vistas,  shadowed  and  shaped  by  the  meetin" 
foliage  on  the  banks  ;  and  above  all,  yet  attuned 
to  all,  was  the  music  of  the  river,  gushing  with  a 
sound  like  that  of  shawius  and  cymbals.  The 
stream  sometimes  washed  the  banks  of  the  sanily 
hills,  and  at  other  times  meandered  between  low 
banks,  generally  fringed  with  trees  and  fragrant 
with  blossoms.  Some  points  presented  views  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  —  the  mad  rushing  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  the  song  and  sight  of  birds, 
the  overhanging  foliage,  and  glimpses  of  the 
mountains  far  over  the  plain,  and  here  and  there 
a  gurgling  rivulet  pouring  its  tribute  of  crystal 
water  into  the  now  muddy  Jordan.  The  western 
shore  was  peculiar  from  the  high  calcareous  lime- 
stone hills,  which  form  a  barrier  to  the  stream 
when  swollen  by  the  elliux  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  ;  while  the  left 
or  eastern  bank  was  low,  fringed  with  tamarisk 
and  willow,  and  occasionally  a  thicket  of  lofty 
cane,  and  tangled  masses  of  shrubs  and  creeping 
plants,  giving  it  the  character  of  a  jungle.  At 
one  place  we  saw  the  fresh  track  of  a  tiger  [nimr 
or  cheetah '!]  on  the  low  clayey  margin,  where  he 
had  come  to  drink.  At  another  time  as  we  passed 
his  lair,  a  wild  boar  started  with  a  savage  grunt 
and  dashed  into  the  thicket;  but  for  some  momenta 
we  traced  his  p.atliway  by  the  shaking  cane  and 
the  crashiii"  sound  of  breaking  branches.  .  .  . 
Many  islands,  .some  fairy-like,  and  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  others  mere  sandbars  and 
sedimentary  deposits,  intercepted  the  course  of 
the  river,  but  were  beautiful  features  in  the  grand 
monotony  of  the  shores — the  regular  and  almost 
unvaried  scene  of  the  high-banked  alluvial  deposit 
and  sandhills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  low 
swamp -like  shore,  covered  to  the  water's  edge 
with  the  tamarisk,  the  willow,  and  the  thick  liiL'h 
cane,  would  have  been  fatiguing  without  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  sandbanks  and  verdant 
islands.  High  up  in  the  sand  bluB's  the  clilf 
swallow  chattered  from  his  nest  in  the  hollow,  or 
darted  about  in  the  bright  sunshine  in  pursuit  of 
the  gnat  and  the  water  ny  '  (Lynch,  Narrative,  p[i. 
211-215). 

The  Plains.  —  The  words  principally  used  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  portions  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  'drilbdh,  midbdr,  cicciir,  gillloth,  jlshl- 
mon,  sadeh,  shcdcmoth,  bik'ah. 

The  'Ardbdh.  Without  the  definite  article 
'Ardbdh  refers  to  any  desert  or  wilderness;  but 
with  the  definite  article  it  is  used  only  for  that  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  which  is  a  desert  extending 
from  some  miles  above  Jericho  to  'Akabah,  and  in- 
cluding the  Salt  Sea,  which  is  often  called  '  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah  '  (Dt  3"  4",  Jos  3"  12»).  It  is 
used  21  times  in  tliis  extended  sense,  and  is 
usually  tr""  in  AV  '  the  plain  '  or  '  the  plains ' : 
in  KV  it  is  invariably  tr"  'the  Arabah.'  In  the 
plural  ('drdboth)  it  occurs  19  times  in  the  his- 
torical books,  and  with  one  exception  it  refers  to 
a  definite  spot,  viz.  the  uncultivated  land  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  the  steppes  of 
Jericho  (Jos  4^  etc.),  or  the  steppes  of  Moab  (Nu 
22,  etc.).  The  exceptional  case  is  2  S  15^,  tr^  in 
AV  as  '  the  plain  of  the  w  ilderness.'  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  RV,  '  the  fords  of  the  wilderness,' 
is  correct  (reading  may,  not  n^iy).     See  Arabah. 

Midbdr,  '  wilderness  '  (pasture  land).  With  the 
article  this  word  is  generally  used  for  the  wUder- 
ness  of  Arabia,  but  sometimes  for  tracts  of  pasture 
land  about  Palestine,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
wilderness  or  pasture  country  east  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  passing  to  it  is  '  the  way  of  the  wilder 
npj^s '  l.lo»  S'"-  20  16',  Jg  ll-'^  20^^  2  S  15^-  »«  17"). 
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Ciridr,  '  ronnil,'  '  rirrle,'  a  tract  of  lountry  (wlien 
the  article  is  generally  used).  The  woril  is  used 
for  denoting — (a)  the  Uoor  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  Jordan  runs,  with  reference  to  the  culti- 
vated parts  ;  {b)  the  oasis  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  around  the  cities  of 
the  I'hiiii.  In  the  former  sense  it  is  used  5  times. 
In  2  S  IS^  it  is  used  to  denote  the  direction  taken 
by  Ahimaaz  '  by  the  way  of  the  plain.'  In  1  K  7*", 
2  Ch  4"  it  refers  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  where 
was  the  clay  ground  between  Succoth  and  Zeredah. 
In  Neh  3^  1"2^  it  refers  to  the  country  about  Jeru- 
salem, '  men  of  the  plain.'  In  its  restricted  sense  it 
is  usrd  8  times  to  denote  the  oasii  where  the  cities 
of  the  Plain  were  situated,  Gn  13'»  19",  Dt  34». 

Giiiluth,  '  circle,'  is  used  to  denote  the  borders 
of  Jordan  in  two  cases.  Jos  22"'-  "  (see  Geliloth). 
Jfshhnon,  '  wilderness,'  refers  to  a  wilderness 
generally,  and  not  to  any  particular  portion  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  so  far  as  can  be  judged  (see, 
however,  Dillra.  on  Nu  33'"  and  art.  Jeshimox). 

Sddeh,  'field,'  is  generallj*  used  to  denote  culti- 
vated ground.  It  is  used  for  the  '  Held  of  Moab,' 
Gn  36*,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  is  in  the 
Jordan  Valley  or  upper  levels.  Stanley  (SP  491) 
suggests  that  the  '  vale  of  Siddim '  is  the  '  valley 
of  the  cultivated  fields.' 

Shidcmoth,  'Jields,'  is  used  for  highly  cultivated 
ground.  The  '  fields  of  Gomorrah,'  Dt  3'2'= ;  of 
Kidron,  2  K  23*  ;  of  Heshbon,  Is  16". 

Bik'ah,  a  broad  plain  between  two  mountain 
ranges,  like  that  of  Coele-Syria.  It  is  used  once  in 
apposition  with  cicciir,  '  the  Kound,  even  the  plain 
(."H'pj)  of  Jericho'  (Dt  34').  '  All  the  region  round 
about  Jordan '  (Mt  3°,  Lk  3')  does  not  appear  to 
be  cajiable  of  geographical  location. 

Tnbiilnries  of  t fie  Jurdan. — From  the  west{l) 
ihe  Wddy  el-Bireh,  risin;'  about  Tabor,  a  moun- 
tain torrent ;  (2)  Nahr  d-Jalud,  which  rises  near 
Jezreel  (250  ft.),  and  passes  down  the  valley  of 
Esdraehm  past  Beisan  to  the  Jordan.  This  is 
the  valley  by  which  the  inland  sea  in  the  valley 
of  Jordan  would  have  been  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  after  the  connexion  by  the  Gulf  of 
'Akabah  was  cut  off,  supposing  that  the  rise  of  the 
ground  was  uniform.  (3)  The  WCtdy  Fdrah,  which 
rises  on  the  east  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  flows  in  a 
beautiful  perennial  stream,  fringed  with  oleanders, 
to  the  Jordan.  The  springs  about  the  plain  of 
Beiian  and  the  Wddy  et-Mttleh — the  w.ldis  Fused, 
el-'AuJeh,  en-Nweimen,  and  el-Kelt — run  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year. 

On  the  east  are  (1)  the  Sheri'at  el-Mandh6r,  Jar- 
mfik,  or  Hieromax,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan 
past  Gadara  and  the  hot  springs  of  Amatha,  n)en- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  .losephus,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  large  river,  running  through  a  deep  gorge 
into  the  Jordan,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  Haurfln. 
(2)  The  WAdy  el-' Arab,  a  mountain  torrent,  the 
Nahr  es-Zerka  or  Jabbok,  which  rises  at  'Ammari 
(Philadelphia),  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  near  Jisr 
ed-Damieh.  (3)  The  wftdis  Nimrin,  Knfrcin,  and 
HtsbAn,  the  last  of  which  rises  in  the  hills  near 
Heshbon. 

Cwimuniration.  —  Koads,  bridges,  and  fords. 
There  is  an  ancient  road  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  .lordan  which,  apparently  coming  from  Jeru- 
salem, pa-i-ses  Nehy  MOsa  near  the  north-western 
end  of  the  .Salt  Sea,  pa-sscs  'Ain  esSulU'in 
(Jericho)  and  Fiiseil  (Phasnelus),  near  which  place 
one  branch  passes  to  the  west  up  W&dy  Kerdd  to 
Anhlii.i  (Shcchem),  and  the  other  skirts  fCum 
Hiirilhch  to  the  east,  and  at  7V//  el-'Abicd  again 
divides,  one  branch  to  the  west  going  up  \i'(idy 
Fitrah  to  yahli'is,  the  other  pa-ssing  along  the  Umm 
edhcrnj,  a  steep  and  roikv  ascent  just  al>ove  the 
Jordan,  passes  through  JifiMin,  and,  keeping  near 


to  the  Jordan,  skirts  the  L.  Tiberias  to  the  village 
Tabiiritjii  (Tiberias).  At  Khnn  el-Kerak  there  i« 
a  ruin  which  was  a  fort  protecting  the  lake  district, 
at  Jisr  Mijitmirt  a  branch  of  this  road  crosses  the 
Jordan  and  goes  through  Gadara  to  the  Haurdn, 
and  another  branch  to  Irbed,  and  probably  to 
Jerasa.  This  is  a  I'oman  road,  and  the  old  founda- 
tion stones  and  pavement  are  visible  in  many 
parts. 

A  good  road  from  Akka  passes  down  the  Sahel 
el-Ahma,  and,  emerging  by  the  pass  at  its  mouth 
on  to  the  Jordan,  crosses  at  ttie  Jisr  es-Sidd  a 
little  below  L.  Tiberias  and  [lasses  east  to  the 
Haurdn  ;  it  is  used  by  the  I'edawin  and  Druses 
to  bring  barley  to  Alika  by  camel.  A  branch  of 
this  road  also  on  crossing  the  Jordan  to  the  east 
runs  down  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
Gh6r,  and  passing  Fdhil  (Pella)  crosses  the  Zerija 
at  a  point  where  it  is  a  foaming  torrent,  goes  to 
Nimrin,  and  thence  by  Ka/rein  to  Hesbdn. 

The  road  along  the  coast  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias 
also  crosses  the  Jordan  near  Tarichiea,  where  there 
is  a  ruined  bridge,  and  passes  up  the  east  side  of 
the  lake  and  also  by  a  great  Roman  road  to  Hippos 
and  the  nortli-east.  The  Jiir  MijAmia  is  6  miles 
south  of  L.  Tiberias,  the  point  where  the  old  im- 
portant Roman  road  from  Nabltis  and  Beisan  to 
Damascus  crosses  the  Jordan  :  it  has  one  large 
pointed  arch  and  three  small  ones. 

At  Jisr  Damieh,  below  the  junction  of  the  Jordan 
and  Zerka,  the  road  from  Neapolis  (Shechem)  runs 
to  es-Salt,  Amman  (Philadelphia),  and  the  e;ist. 
This  bridge  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
(one  arch),  but  the  Jordan  has  left  it  and  now 
passes  down  another  portion  of  the  Z6r  ;  here  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  change  in  direction  of  the 
river  in  a  few  hundred  years.  This  bridge  is  said 
bj'  Conder  to  be  Saracenic:  it  appears  to  have  been 
originally  of  Roman  work,  with  extensive  repairs 
by  Moslems  or  Crusaders.  On  the  east  side  the 
bank  is  quite  low,  and  the  wide  fiat  at  that  point 
is  often  overflowed  ;  hence  a  causeway  at  great 
expense  and  labour  has  been  nade  across  the  low 
ground.  450  ft.  of  this  causeway  on  the  eastern 
side  still  remains,  supported  on  arches  of  which 
nine  still  exist.  The  bridge  itself  could  not  have 
been  less  than  100  ft.  in  length  (PEFSt,  1879,  139). 
No  remains  of  bridges  mark  the  old  roads  from 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  liut 
there  are  still  the  remains  of  the  roads  which 
now  cross  to  Nimrin  by  the  el-Mande^  and  Umm 
Knkhula  fords  to  Kofrcin  and  Hc.ib^n  by  the 
el-Ghi'iraniycK  ford,  and  to  Hesbdn  and  the  east  of 
Salt  Sea  by  the  Makhadet  Hajlah  ford.  These 
are  the  principal  fords  in  the  southern  25  miles  of 
the  Jordan's  course.  In  the  40  miles  to  the  north 
there  are  enumerated  no  fewer  than  fifty  fords : 
probably  this  difl'crence  is  owing  to  the  more  stony 
character  of  the  Jordan  lx)ttom  in  the  northern 
portion.  Molyneux  says  of  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  (p.  115) :'  I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  say 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  places  where  we 
might  have  walked  across  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones.'  This  must 
have  been  during  a  verj*  dry  season. 

Climate  :  Kaitna  and  Flora.  —  For  many 
years  past,  meteorological  observations  have  been 
taken  at  various  points  in  Palestine,  and  have 
been  tAbulateil  and  commented  on  annually  by 
Glaisher.  There  are  three  di.stinctive  climates  in 
Palestine:  (1)  that  of  the  seashore,  which  corre- 
sponils  toother  Mediterranean  climates  in  similar 
liitil\ide;  (•_')  that  of  the  hill-country,  which  is 
iiuire  hot  and  oppre.ssive  than  the  hill  country  in 
otlier  parta  of  tlie  Mediterramun,  owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Arabian  Desert  on  south  and  en.«t; 
and  |3|  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Sail 
Sea. 
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Tlie  climate  of  the  hill-country,  Jerusalem  for 
example,  is  pleasant  in  the  winter,  but  hot  and 
trj-ing  for  six  months  in  the  summer.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  in  a  liouse  in  Jerusalem  the 
temperature  day  after  day  will  for  two  or  three 
hours  reach  104°  F.,  and  it  sometimes  does  not  go 
below  80°  F.  all  night.  The  published  returns,  how- 
ever, give  much  lower  readings  in  the  air,  with  a 
mean  temperature  for  August  of  75°  F.  In  the 
Jordan  Valley  in  summer-time  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, the  temperature  being  110°  F.  after  sunset, 
and  scarcely  falling  daring  the  night  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  rocks  with  a  southern  aspect.  During 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  the  temperature 
in  the  Jordan  Valley  is  very  pleasant,  hot  in  the 
daytime  and  cool  at  night,  often  going  down  to 
40  F.  except  close  to  the  Salt  Sea.  Sluch  depends, 
however,  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  the 
month  of  March  there  is  often  snow  on  the  hills. 
The  climate  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  tropical ;  that 
of  the  region  of  the  Salt  Sea  is  equatorial,  prob- 
ably the  most  heated  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  de- 
pressed character  of  the  plain,  hemmed  in  east 
and  west  by  high  mountains.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  elevation  between  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hemion  and  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  of  over 
10,000  ft.,  and  the  ditl'erence  of  temperature  and 
of  climate  allows  of  a  great  variety  of  animal  life. 
That  on  the  seashore  generally  is  Mediterranean, 
while  that  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  especially  in  the 
lower  parts,  is  principally  Ethic i[iian  or  Indian, 
though  these  parts  are  cut  oil  from  each  other  by 
the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  follo^^^ng  observations  concerning  life  in 
the  Jordan  Valley  are  extracted  principally  from 
SJVP,  Fauna  and  Flora  (Tristram).  Here  is  a 
patch  of  tropical  character,  containing  southern 
forms  so  peculiar  and  unique  that  their  presence 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  existing  causes  or 
other  transporting  influences.  As  it  has  been 
found  by  Humboldt  that  zones  of  elevation  on 
mountains  correspond  to  parallels  of  latitude,  so 
here  we  find  a  zone  of  depression,  the  only  one 
known  to  us,  producing  similar  phenomena,  and 
exhibiting  in  generic  correspondence  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  much  lower  latitudes :  an  Ethiopian  flora 
identical  with  that  now  existing  in  Ethiopian 
regions  in  the  midst  of  a  Mediterranean  district. 

Tristram  considers  that  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Arabia  Petra?a  must  have  emerged  from  the  Mio- 
cene ocean  while  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  the  bed  of  a  Miocene  sea,  and  that  during  this 
period  Palestine  was  connected  with  Ethiopia ; 
that  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  the 
Jordan  basin  fonued  the  northernmost  of  a  long 
system  of  fresh-water  lakes,  extending  from  north 
to  south,  of  which,  perhaps  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  epoch,  the  Red  Sea  and  Nile  basin,  Nyanza, 
Nyassa,  and  Tanganyika  lakes  were  members. 

During  that  warm  period,  fluviatUe  ichthyologi- 
cal  fauna  were  developed  suitable  to  its  then  condi- 
tions, consisting  of  representative  and  perhaps 
frequently  identical  species,  throughout  tne  area 
under  consideration.  The  advent  of  the  Glacial 
period  was,  like  its  close,  gradual,  and,  while  many 
species  may  have  perished,  the  hardiest  would 
have  survived,  and  have  gradually  modified 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions.  But  however 
severe  the  climate  may  have  been,  that  of  the 
Lebanon  with  its  glaciers  probably  corresponding 
to  the  Alps  at  a  proportional  elevation  (due  re- 
card  being  had  to  latitude),  the  fissure  of  the  Jordan 
lay,  as  we  know,  as  much  depressed  as  at  present, 
and  there  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  warm 
temperature  in  its  waters  in  Avhich  the  existing 
ichttiyological  fauna  could  survive. 

According  to  Slater's  definition  of  boundary  lines 
laid  before  the  Linneean  Society  in  1858,  Palestine 


forms  an  extreme  southern  province  of  the  Palaj- 
arctic  region.  An  analysis  of  each  class  of  it» 
fauna  and  of  its  phanerogamic  flora  shows  that 
while  an  overwhelming  majority  of  its  species  in 
all  cases  belong  to  the  Pala'arctic  region,  there  is 
in  each  class  a  group  of  exceptions  and  peculiar 
forms  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  region,  and 
the  presence  of  many  of  which  cannot  be  explained 
merely  by  the  fact  of  the  l'ala;arctic  infringing  on 
the  Etliiopian  region,  and  not  very  distantly  on 
the  Indian,  but  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
only  by  reference  to  the  geological  history  of  the 
country.  These  species  are  almost  all  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  area  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  Dead 
Sea  basin. 

Of  the  mammalia,  55  are  Palsearctic,  34  Ethio- 
pian, 16  Indian,  and  13  peculiar  out  of  118.  The 
Indian  include  9  which  are  also  Ethiopian,  and 
the  Ethiopian  9  which  are  equally  Indian.  Of  the 
13  peculiar  forms,  3  are  modifications  of  Patearctic 
types  and  6  are  Ethiopian  in  their  character.  One 
species,  Lcpus  judmcs,  the  hare  of  the  Dead  Sea 
basin,  differs  from  either  the  European  or  Syrian 
species  in  the  form  of  its  skull.  The  Uyrax 
syriacus  belongs  to  a  strictly  Ethiopian  genus,  and 
no  theorj'  of  immigration  or  di.spersion  can  account 
for  its  presence.  Fish  of  small  size  abound  in  the 
Jordan  and  its  tributaries  down  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Salt  Sea  ;  the}-  bear  a  strong  aflSnity  to  many 
of  the  species  of  the  Nile,  though  with  far  less 
admixture  of  species  than  is  found  in  other  rivers 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  Out  of  35  species, 
2  are  Nilotic,  1  Mediterranean,  7  common  to  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  10  common  to  Syria  and  the 
Damascus  lakes,  and  16  peculiar  to  the  Jordan. 
There  is  a  great  affinity  between  these  fish  and 
those  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa. 
These  fishes  probably  date  from  the  earliest  times 
after  the  elevation  of  the  country  above  the  Eocene 
ocean,  and  they  form  a  group  more  distinct  and 
divergent  from  that  of  the  surrounding  region  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  class  of  existing  life. 
The  affinity  is  very  close  to  the  forms  of  the  rivers 
and  fresh-water  laKes  of  east  Africa,  even  as  far 
south  as  the  Zambesi ;  but  while  the  genera  are  the 
same,  the  species  are  rather  representative  than 
identical.  The  solution  lies  in  the  theory  of  the 
Jordan  basin  having  been  one  of  a  system  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  extending  from  north  to  south  as 
already  proposed.  There  are  no  fish  in  the  Salt 
Sea. 

The  Avifmina  of  Palestine,  out  of  348  kno^vn 
species,  present  271  Paliearctic,  40  Ethiopian  (10  of 
these  also  Indian),  7  Indian,  and  30  peculiar  to 
Syria.  But  they  are  not  equally  diffused  over  the 
T-hole  area.  The  Pala2arctic  species  almost  all 
belong  to  the  coast  area,  and  the  highlands  east 
and  west  of  Jordan,  while  the  Ethiopian  and 
Indian  types  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  winter  migrants, 
affords  us  very  few  Paloearctic  species.  There  are 
11  species  belonring  to  as  many  different  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin,  and 
not  yet  traced  beyond  its  limits.  Some  of  these 
belong  to  genera  exclusively  Ethiopian,  most  of 
them  common  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions. 
The  avifauna  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  basin  ia 
decidedly  distinct  and  typical  in  its  species,  reveal- 
ing sometimes  Indian,  more  generally  African 
affinities. 

Of  the  3000  species  of  phanerogamic  plants,  the 
larger  proportion  consists  of  the  common  Medi- 
terranean forms.  Sir  J.  Hooker  has  remarked  that 
though  a  vast  number  are  common  to  the  whole 
country,  yet  there  is  a  great  and  decided  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  floras  of  such  localities  as  the  tops 
of  (1)  Lebanon,  (2)  Carmel,  and  (3)  the  hills  border- 
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ing  the  Jordan.  Of  162  species  of  plants  in  M'dc/y 
Zuiixircli  (S.  W.  corner  of  Deuil  Sea),  27  are  couimoii 
European  forms  extending  to  Northern  India,  the 
remaining  135  are  African.  Although  the  Dead  Sea 
flora  bears  a  very  strong  general  similarity  to  that 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  distinctness  from  the  adjacent  floras  of  the  same 
latitudes  east  and  west  of  it. 

In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  Cyperus  papyrus  is 
locally  abundant,  and  covers  many  acres  in  the 
marshes  of  lliilch,  though  long  since  txtinct  in 
Egypt,  and  not  known  in  Africa  farther  north  tlian 
on  the  \N'hite  Nile,  lat.  7°  N.  C'ldotropis  procera 
and  Salvadura  persica  are  never  found  except  close 
to  tlie  Dead  Sea,  at  En-gedi,  Salieh,  and  Seisaban, 
and  are  separated  by  many  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude  from  their  otht-r  known  liabitats. 

The  flora  of  the  Salt  Sea  area  is  remarkable  for  a 
small  avera;,'o  number  of  species  distributed  through 
a  large  number  of  orders.  We  may  infer  that  in 
this  borderland  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  the 
more  hardy  and  accommodating  plants  of  each  area 
bold  their  own,  while  those  more  readily  affected  by 
variation  of  soil  or  climate  disappear. 

The  following  plants  and  trees  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  most  common  :  the  Zyzyphiis  Spina 
Christi,  or  nuhk  or  d6m  tree  of  the  Arabs  (whicli 
seems  to  correspond  to  tlie  '  wait  a  bit '  bushes  of 
South  Africa  in  its  power  of  detaining  the  unwary 
traveller).  It  has  a  small  sub-acid  fruit  like  a 
tliorn  ap]>le,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The 
Itctm  or  Genista  liwtem,  broom  plant,  grows  freely 
on  the  plain.  There  is  also  the  Balanites  jT-gyp- 
tiaca,  a  thorny  tree  with  large  olive-like  fruit, 
which  allords  the  oil  called  zitkkum  or  Zuk  by 
tlie  Arabs,  supposed  to  be  balm  of  GUead,  and 
sold  to  the  pilgrims  as  such.  It  is  highly  prized 
among  Arabs  and  pilgrims  !us  a  remedj'  for  wounds 
or  bruises  ;  the  latter  call  it '  Zaccheus  oil '  (BUP-  i. 
560).  The  castor-oil  plant  and  the  oleander  flourish 
about  Jericho.  Tamarisks  grow  everywhere,  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the  dry  desert ;  and 
the  Agmis  Casti,  a  large  flowering  bamboo.  The 
acacia  tree  grows  in  great  variety,  also  the  Populus 
Euphratica  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  caper 
plant  hangs  down  from  the  rocks,  with  its  deli- 
cate wliite  blo8.<<oms,  and  the  Solanum  Sodomceum 
or  Dead  Sea  apple,  with  its  bright  yellow  fruit,  is 
very  conspicuous.  Numbers  of  thoroughly  tropical 
plants  and  trees  abound — the  Zyguphyhum  eocci- 
neum,  Bcerhavia,  Indigojira  ;  also  on  tlie  shore  of 
the  Salt  Sea  the  Calotrupis  procera  {'osher  among 
Arabs),  a  beautiful  green  fruit  tiie  size  of  a  peach, 
with  nothing  inside  but  the  silky  coma  of  the 
seeds  J  it  reaches  a  height  of  15  ft.,  and  grows 
freely  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Arabia  Felix. 

The  principal  larger  wild  animals  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  the  jackal,  fox,  liy.ena,  boar,  ibex 
(6c(/e>i),  and  leopard.  The  leopard  (ninir,  fclis 
parilus)  is  found  in  the  Jordan  jungle  ;  the  writer 
sent  one  to  Enu'laiid  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
in  1867.  The  clieetah  (fclis  jiibata)  is  found  ?.~  ong 
the  hills,  and  is  t-anied  by  the  McsleniB  of  Syria  and 
u.sed  in  hunting  gazelles.  Lions  are  saiu  not  to 
exist  in  Palestine,  though  they  are  found  not  far 
to  the  ea.st  in  the  desert  and  in  the  jungle  of  the 
Eu|)hrates.  They  are  still,  however,  supposed  bj' 
the  iiiliiibitants  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  pay  visits 
jieriodically  to  the  neighl>ourliood ;  and  in  1S69, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  four  chililreii,  one  by  one,  at 
the  village  of  Hurkush,  search  was  made  for  the 
supposed  lion  by  the  inhabitants  without  avail 
(PEFSt,  1870,  226).  The  lion  coining  up  from 
the  thickets  of  the  Jordan  is  gjioken  of  in  Jer  40" 
BO". 

The  birds  in  the  .lordan  Valley  vary  very  much 
according  lo  the  time  of  year,  those  of  the  hill- 
country  being  driven  down  there  for  a  short  time  in 


the  cold  se.ison.  During  a  winter  visit  of  Chichester 
Hart  {BEfSl,  1879,  2sii;,  the  following  were  seen 
at  Jericho :  a  few  sun  birds,  '  hojiping  tlirush,' 
shrikes,  palm  dove,  collared  turtle,  EnL'lish  robins, 
jays,  challinches,  wheatears,  blackbirds,  wagtails. 
The  larger  birds,  such  as  eagles,  vultures,  bustards, 
flamingoes,  water  birds  of  various  kinds,  belong  to 
Palestine  or  to  a  larger  area,  and  not  particularly 
to  the  Jordan  Valley. 

A  review  of  the  botany  as  well  as  the  zoology  of 
the  J  ordan  ba.sin  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  in 
this  isolated  si)0t, comprising  but  a  few  square  miles, 
a  series  of  forms  of  life  are  found  difTering  decidedly 
from  the  species  of  the  surrounding  region,  to  whicii 
they  never  extend,  and  bearing  a  strong  affinity  to 
the  Ethiopian  region,  with  a  trace  of  Indian 
admixture. 

Culticution. — The  plains  about  Lake  H&leh  are 
highly  cultivated,  and  yield  heavy  crojis  of  wheat, 
barlej',  Indian  com,  sesame,  and  even  rice.  The 
plains  about  L.  Tiberias  wave  with  corn,  and  the 
plains  of  Beisan  and  valley  of  Jezreel  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  stand  thick  with  com  or  indigo. 
Stunted  palms  grow  wild,  but  no  large  ones  now 
exist,  except  the  single  large  dale  pahn  at  Jericlio. 
There  are  many  cucumber  and  vegetable-marrow 
gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  irrigated  by  foun- 
tains. In  ihe  Zur,  barley  and  siinsim  flourish.  The 
olive,  Ugs,  bananas,  oranges,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
grapes,  millet  (dhurah),  cotton,  indigo,  melons, 
cucumbers,  and  marrows  are  cultivated  at  Jericho, 
and  the  soil  for  miles  around  if  supplied  with  water 
is  yet,  as  of  old,  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation  : 
all  that  is  wanted  is  irrigation  and  weeiling.  The 
harvest  in  the  Jordan  Valley  is  fully  a  month  in 
advance  of  that  in  the  highlands. 

JoKDAN  AS  A  BouNDAUY.  —  Stanley  remarks 
(Sin.  and  Pal.  286) :  '  The  tropical  temperature  to 
whicli  its  whole  plain  is  thus  exposed,  whilst  calling 
out  into  almost  unnatural  vigour  whatever  vegeta- 
tion receives  the  life-giving  touch  of  its  waters, 
withers  up  every  particle  of  verdure  that  is  found 
beyond  their  reach.  As  a  separation  of  Israel  from 
the  surrounding  country,  as  a  boundary  between 
the  two  main  divisions  of  the  tribes,  as  an  image 
of  water  in  a  dry  iind  thirsty  soil,  it  played  an 
important  part ;  but  not  as  the  scene  of  great 
events  or  the  seat  of  great  cities.  Its  contact  with 
tlie  history  of  the  people  is  exceptional,  not 
ordinary,  confined  to  rare  and  remote  occasions,  the 
more  remarkable  from  their  very  rarity.'  This  is 
the  general  view  taken  at  the  present  day,  with 
Palestine  under  a  feeble  government  and  an  ener- 
vated race  inhabiting  the  Jordan  Valley.  The 
valley  was,  however,  once  '  well  watered  everywhere 
as  the  garden  of  the  LORD,  and  like  the  land  of 
Egypt,'  and  this  may  very  well  occur  again  under 
a  stable  government  and  a  more  energetic  race  of 
people.  The  levels  about  Jericho  and  Kafrein  are 
alKjut  200  ft.  below  that  of  Lake  Tiberias,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  Jordan  Valley  might  be  iirigated 
bj'  the  Jordan  waters  if  the  matter  were  taken  in 
hand  as  a  Syrion  national  enterprise. 

The  terms  '  this  side  Jordan,'  or  '  the  other 
side  Jordan,'  are  of  constont  occurrence  in  the 
early  history,  denoting  that  the  Jordan  was  re- 
garded as  a  physical  feature  of  demarcation  or 
boundary.  The  original  boundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  was  to  reach  'unto  the  side  of  the  sea  of 
C'hinnereth  ca-stward.  And  the  boundary  shall 
go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the  extremity  sliall  lie 
at  the  Salt  Sea'  (Nu  34").  Hut  the  tribes  of 
ICeiiben  and  Gad  and  half  Miinasseh  saw  that  the 
eivstern  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  now,  wius  giKxi  for 
cattle,  and  they  acquired  tlieir  inheritance  there 
(Nu  32"),  outside  the  Promised  Land,  on  condition 
of  going  armed  over  Jonlan  and  fully  a.ssisting  tli« 
people  of  Israel  to  conquer  the  loud.     On  the  com 
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pletion  of  this  work  they  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  eastern  side  with  a  blessing,  after  buUdiug 
an  altar  by  Jordan,  '  a  great  alUir  to  see,'  that 
might  be  a  witness  between  them  that  they  were 
one  people,  and  that  the  tribes  living  west  of 
Jordan  sliould  not  in  the  future  say  to  those  on  the 
east,  '  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  ?  for  the  Lord  hath  made  Jordan  a  boundary 
between  us  and  you,  ye  children  of  Reuben  and 
chUdren  of  Gad '  (Jos  2-2'»'-).     See  Ed. 

The  Citiics  of  the  Flain.— The  earliest  account 
of  the  Jordan  Valley  describes  it  as  very  dillerent 
in  appearance  from  its  aspect  at  the  present  time. 
From  the  high  ground  near  Bethel,  '  Lot  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  {ciccdr)  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  wJl  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
thou  comest  into  Zoar.  So  Lot  chose  him  all  the 
Plain  of  Jordan  ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east'  (Gn  13""). 
This  would  indicate  a  position  for  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea,  as  proposed 
by  Sir  George  Grove.  The  Arab  geographers,  how- 
ever, place  these  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Salt  Sea  ;  and  recently  M.  Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEFSt,  1886)  has  taken  the  same  view,  giving 
identifications  for  the  several  cities  (see  Sodom). 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (Judcea)  in  relating 
that  Juda;a  is  full  of  fire,  places  these  cities  on  the 
western  side  of  tlie  Salt  Sea  within  a  radius  of  60 
stadia,  close  to  Masada,  and  refers  to  the  rocks  there 
bearing  the  marks  of  lire,  with  a  soil  like  ashes, 
pitch  falling  in  drops  from  the  rocks,  rivers  boiling 
up  and  emitting  a  fetid  odour  to  a  great  distance  ; 
dwellings  in  every  direction  overthrown, — a  de- 
scription very  suitable  to  this  spot  at  the  present 
day,  where  there  are  hot  sulphur  springs  and  every 
appearance  of  volcanic  energj'  near  at  hand.  Strabo 
describes  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  as  due  to 
shocks  of  earthquake,  eruptions  of  flames,  and  hot 
springs,  containm^'  asplialtus  and  sulphur,  causing 
the  lake  to  break  its  bounds  and  the  rocks  to  take 
fire.  Josephus  states  that  the  country  of  Sodom 
bordered  upon  the  Lake  Asphaltitis  (Salt  Sea),  and 
that  the  cities  were  burnt  by  lightning,  in  conse- 
qience  of  which  there  are  stOl  the  remainders  of 
teat  divine  fire,  and  that  the  traces  of  the  five  cities 
are  still  to  be  seen  (BJ  rv.  \'iii.  4  ;  v.  xiii.  6  ;  Tac. 
Hist.  v.  6  ;  Diod.  ii.  48,  xix.  98  ;  Curt.  v.  16).  He 
■would  appear  (BJ  IV.  viu.  2)  to  place  Sodom  at 
the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  near  '  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Asphaltitis  southward,'  and  to  place 
Somorrhon  (Gomorrah?)  on  the  eastern  side,  on 
the  bounds  of  Petra  in  Arabia.  Sir  \V.  Dawson 
(Egypt  and  Syria)  supposes  that  the  overthrow  of 
these  cities  may  have  been  due  to  underground 
reservoirs  of  inflammable  gases,  and  petroleum  escap- 
ing through  a  fissure  along  an  old  line  of  '  fault,' 
causing  bitumen  and  sulphur  to  rain  upon  the 
cities.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  overthrow 
of  these  cities  was  accompanied  by  any  earthquake 
or  displacement  of  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  (Gn 
I4S.  8. 11,)^  though  the  peissage  '  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
■which  is  the  Salt  Sea,'  would  appear  ambiguous. 
The  reference  to  the  whole  land  which  '  is  brimstone, 
and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor 
burneth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein,  like  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom'  (Dt  29^),  etc.,  would  appear 
to  apply  more  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Salt  Sea 
than  the  generally  accepted  site  on  the  northern 
end.  Assuming,  however,  that  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance affecting  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  physical  efl'ect  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  arid  plains  in  lieu  of  the  well-watered 
district  which  existed  previously  may  not  have 
seriously  afi'ected  the  fertility  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
It  is  known  that  the  level  of  the  Salt  Sea  varies 
yearly  many  feet,  according  to  the  rainfall  in  the 


adjacent  district,  as  is  attested  by  the  lines  o( 
driftwood  which  can  be  seen  at  successive  levels 
around  the  Salt  Sea.  A  cliange  f:om  moisture 
to  dryness  over  a  large  area  in  the  valley  would 
essentially  all'ect  the  surrounding  country,  and 
reduce  the  rainfall,  lower  the  surface  of  tiie  sea, 
and  expose  more  and  more  dry  soil.  Now,  supposing 
the  etlects  of  the  overtlirow  of  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  resulted  in  a  fall  of  50  ft.  in  the  level  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
the  wliole  of  the  mud  flat  at  the  south  of  the  Salt 
Sea  for  about  10  miles  (Anderson,  Ojliciul  Jlcport, 
p.  182)  would  have  been  covered  with  water,  also  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Lisan  and 
the  low-lying  portions  of  the  shore  on  the  western 
side,  while  to  the  north  the  Z6r  would  have  been 
covered  over  nearly  as  far  as  the  Makhadet  Hajluli. 
If  this  is  so,  the  area  over  which  the  cities  of  the 
Plain  can  be  found  is  very  much  circumscribed 
(Anderson,  Official  Report,  p.  182).  Assuming  that 
the  cities  of  the  Plain  were  situated  at  the  N.E.  end 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  it  is  suggested  (PEFSt,  1879,  144) 
that  the  following  tells  on  the  Abel-shittim  plain 
were  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  :  (1)  Tell  Kafrein 
(Abel  or  AbUa),  (2)  Tell  er-Rama  (Beth-ramtlia  or 
Beth-haran,  Julias  or  Livias),  (3)  Suweimeh  (Heth- 
jesimoth  or  Besimoth),  (4)  Tell  el-Hamman,  (5)  Tell 
Ektanu  ('the  little  one,'  or  Zoar).  Ganneau 
(PEFSt,  1886),  however,  identifies  Jcbel  Usdum  as 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah  with  'Ain  Gliamr,  at  the 
entrance  of  WAdy  Ghamr,  about  20  leagues  south 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  Zoar  in  If'ddy  es-SaJi.  This 
would  appear  closely  to  agree  with  the  traditional 
sites  given  by  Josephus,  already  mentioned. 

Passages  of  the  Jordan.— It  was  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Jordan  that  Abram 
(Gn  14"'),  in  his  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer,  came  up 
with  him  at  Laisu  (Dan),  and  rescued  his  kinsman 
Lot. 

The  first  record  of  a  passage  of  the  Jordan  is 
that  by  Jacob  (Gn  32'°).  On  the  return  journey 
(Gn  33")  he  crosses  on  his  road  from  Succoth  to 
Shalem  (RVm  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
RV  '  in  peace '  is  the  correct  translation),  a  city  of 
Shechem ;  but  as  Succoth  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified,  the  ford  of  passage  cannot  be  conjectured. 
The  passage  of  Elijah  (2  K  2*)  and  the  return  of 
Elisha  (2'^)  over  the  Jordan  took  place  over  against 
Jericho  ;  but  there  is  nothing  further  to  indicate 
the  position,  though  there  is  a  traditional  spot  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  from  which  the  ascent  of  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  been  made.  The  point  of  the 
Jordan  where  David  crossed  when  warring  against 
Helam  (2  S  10")  also  cannot  be  conjectured. 
Again,  when  a  fugitive  to  Mahanaim  (2  S  15^  17" 
19'*),  he  probably  escaped  by  the  quickest  route 
over  the  Jordan  ;  but  this  depended  upon  the  road 
he  took  from  Jerusalem,  and  whether  he  wished 
to  avoid  Jericho.  The  two  fords  which  would  be 
most  suitable  would  be  that  of  el-Gh6ran5yeh, 
which  would  necessitate  his  passing  by  Jericho, 
and  the  Makhadet  Hajlah  ford,  which  he  could 
have  reached  by  the  road  passing  the  present  j\l. 
Neby  MAsa. 

The  number  of  fords  between  Jisr  Damieh  and 
Lake  Tiberias  exceeds  50,  and  it  would  be  futile 
to  suggest  any  particular  one  which  may  have 
been  used  in  that  portion  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
passings  over  between  the  east  and  west.  There 
was  the  ford  or  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  12"-), 
taken  by  the  Gileadites,  when  the  Ephraimites 
were  discovered  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  word 
'Shibboleth.'  There  was  Beth-barah  ('even 
Jordan,'  RV),  which  the  Ephraimites  (Jg  7")  took 
possession  of  when  they  slew  the  Midianites,  and 
which  may  be  the  ford  'Abarah  discovered  by 
Conder  (SWP  ii.  89).  The  occurrence  probably 
took  place  near  this  ford,  as  'Ain  d-Hehoah  (Abel- 
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meholah)  is  on  the  southern  end  of  tlie  jilain  of 
Beisan  (Bethshean). 

Passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  oc&r  Jordan. — 
This  is  the  most  important  event  recorded  in  the 
Bible  tonnected  with  the  passaj,'e  of  tlie  Jordan. 
The  people  were  gathered  to^'elhor  in  tlie  plains 
('(Irdbuth)  of  Moab  extending'  from  Abel-sliittim 
('the  meadow  ol  Ae  acacia),  now  probably 
Kafrein,  to  Beth-jesimoth(' house  of  the  wastes'), 
now  probably  'Ain  Suweimeh  near  the  Salt  Sea 
(Nu  XV'-').  And  they  came  to  Jordan  and  lodged 
there  for  three  days.  The  plains  of  Moab,  where 
they  had  been  staying,  were  from  200  to  400  ft. 
above  the  Salt  Sua,  and  the  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  for  the  last  three  days  was  probably  some- 
what on  a  lower  level,  but  certainly  not  tlie  Zi>r 
or  lower  terrace  of  the  Jordan  as  it  was  in  Uood, 
'  overflowing  all  his  banks  at  the  time  of  the 
barley  harvest'  (Jos  3"-),  probably  about  the 
month  of  April.  The  descrii)tion  states  that 
the  waters  which  came  down  from  above  stood 
and  rose  up  upon  a  heap  very  far  from  the  city  of 
Adam,  that  is,  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  Arabah,  even 
the  Salt  Sea,  were  wholly  cut  oil'  (.los  3'").  The 
RV  has  '  at  Adam,'  and  Stanley  (304  note)  has 
'  hij,'!!  lip  the  river,  very  far,  in  Adam,  the  city 
which  is  beside  Zaretan.'  The  site  of  Adam  is  not 
sutlicieiitly  identilied,  but  it  is  supposed  by  .'some 
to  be  represented  by  Tell  Damieh,  near  the  bridge 
of  that  name.  Conder  has  pointed  out  (SWP  ii.  14) 
that  somewhat  higher  up,  where  the  mountains 
come  down  and  overhang  the  Jordan,  a  landslip 
could  readily  block  up  the  Jordan  for  a  period, 
and  T.  Drake  (I'EFSt,  1874,  182;  1875,  30)  suggests 
that  Adam  ('  red  earth  ')  may  be  Khan  el-Hamrath, 
the  Red  Ruin,  situated  opposite  Fnhil  (Pella),  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan  in  the  plain  of  Beisnn, 
and  that  adherents  of  the  theory  tliat  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  were  suddenly  dammed  by  a  landslip 
might  perhaps  point  to  the  present  appearance  of 
the  banks  at  this  point  and  the  curious  bends  of 
the  river  here  to  sujiport  their  idea.  M  Clermont- 
Ganneau  has  brought  to  notice  that  the  historical 
stoppage  of  the  Jordan  in  A.D.  12.57,  while  the 
bridge  Jisr  Damieh  was  being  repaired,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Sultan  Bibars.  A  land- 
slip in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vallej',  some  miles 
above  Jiir  Damieh,  kept  the  Jordan  dammed  up 
for  several  hours,  allowing  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
become  dry  by  the  water  below  running  oil'  to 
the  Salt  Sea.  Stanley  {Sin.  and  Pal.  304  n.  6) 
mentions  that  the  appearance  of  the  drying  up 
of  the  Jordan  seems  to  be  described  by  Antoninus 
Martyr  in  the  6tli  cent.,  as  if  it  occurred  yearly  at 
the  visit  of  the  pilgrims.  See  al.so  King,  Morsels 
o/Criticifm,  i.  281. 

The  Mouniks  in  the  Jordan  'Vali-ey.— All 
over  the  Jordan  Valley  moumis  or  '  Tells '  are 
found,  of  arlilicial  formation,  from  50  to  ItK)  ft.  in 
height.  They  stand  at  the  entrance  to  every 
wftdy  where  there  is  a  passage  for  trallic,  and 
appear  in  these  cn-ies  to  nave  ijeen  placed  there 
to  guard  the  dwellers  in  the  jdain  from  marauders 
from  the  hill-country.  They  appear  usually  to  be 
formed  of  remains  of  sun-dried  bricks,  probably  in 
some  cases  the  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and  castles, 
and  in  other  ciuscs  the  sites  where  the  bricks  were 
moulded  and  dried.  Near  Beisnn  alone  there  are 
20  of  these  tells,  apparently  of  the  same  character 
as  those  at  .lericho.  They  usually  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  water. 

The  mounds  of  Jericho  were  examined  by  the 
present  writer  in  Feb.  1S68.  Nine  mounds  were 
cut  tlirough— two  at  Winhj  Kelt,  three  at '/lin  m- 
Siiltiln,  and  four  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
sjiring  head.  The  trenilie.s  were  cut  across  from 
eiisl  lo  west  to  get  shelter  from  tin!  sun  a^  much 


as  possible.  During  the  daj'time  the  sun  wa« 
scorching,  at  night  it  was  bitterly  cold.  After  the 
trenches  were  cut  8  ft.  deep,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued by  shafts  8  ft.  sijuare  at  intervals  of  4  to  6 
ft.,  as  the  clay  composing  the  mounds  would  not 
stand  the  cutting  of  one  deep  trench.  Very  little 
was  found  except  pottery  jars,  and  stone  mortars 
for  grinding  corn.  The  general  result  was  that 
the  mounds  were  artilicial,  of  sunburnt  brick  in  a 
very  fiia'ule  condition,  abounding  in  fragments  of 
pottery.  A  few  solid-lookin"  jars  were  found 
(now  in  the  PEF  Museum).  The  pottery  in  the 
u[)per  portion  of  these  mounds  was  Roman  and 
later  (illT  iii.  225). 

Scene  OF  ouu  Lokd's  Baptism. — When  John  tlis 
Baptist  was  preaching  in  the  wilderness  ofJudiea, 
'  Tlien  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all  Jiida?a, 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and  were 
bajitized  of  him  in  the  river  Jordan.  Then  coiiieth 
Jesus  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John  to  ijc  bap- 
tized of  him.'  '  These  things  weredone  in  Bethabara 
(RV  Bethany,  in  some  MSS  Betharabah  *),  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing  '  (Jn  1*').  'Then 
was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil '  {Mt4').  'And  straight- 
way the  Spirit  driveth  him  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness' (Mk  1'-'). 

There  is  not  sufficient  information  here  to  fix 
the  position  on  the  Jordan  of  the  scene  of  the 
baptism,  but  it  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  opposite  to  the  desert 
of  Juda'a,  and  not  so  far  north  as  Samaria.  This 
place,  Bethabara  [which  .see]  (or  Bethany),  beyond 
Jordan,  was  again  visited  by  our  Lord,  anil  He 
abode  there  (Jn  lO").  The  word  'dbdrdh  occurs  in 
the  OT  in  connexion  with  the  Jordan.  In  2  S  19'" 
KV  tr.  it  *  ferry-boat'  (Gesenius  'a  ferry-boat'  or 
'raft');  2S  15'-^  11"  AV  reading  (n3-i;)  'in  the 
plains,'  RV  reading  (m^y)  'at  the  fords,'  Ewald, 
Gesenius,  Gratz,  'at  the  fords';  Jg  7**  Beth- 
barah,  '  house  of  passage,'  (?)  Gesenius.  There  are 
also  three  ca.ses  in  which  the  word  inabdrdh  ('a 
ford ' ;  Gesenius,  from  the  root  dhar,  '  to  pass 
over ')  is  tr'' '  the  fords' (of  the  Jordan),  Jg  3'-"*  12', 
.los  2'.  The  inference  is  that  Beth-ubarah  is  the 
resting-place  on  the  other  side. 

Stanley  (Sin.  and  Pal.  p.  311)  gives  'the  house 
of  a  ship'  (i;;.;;)  as  the  meaning  of  Bethania 
(Bethany) ;  the  meaning  given  by  Sinionis  is  pre- 
ferred by  many,  viz.  ".'JJ,';,  locus  dcpressinni.'i,  which 
seems  to  agree  exactly  with  the  conditions,  a  de- 
pressed plain  beyond  the  fords  of  Jordan.  The 
other  word  is  Beth-arabah  (the  name  of  a  town  west 
of  Jordan,  Jos  15*  etc.).  The  Arabah,  however,  is 
the  term  used  for  the  desert  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
exteniang  from  near  Jericho  to  the  (!ulf  of  Al^abah 
((Jesen.)  and  -4  rnA(irA  =  desert.  Conder  proposes 
(PEFSt,  1S7G-77)  to  identify  Bethania  (Bethany) 
with  Batanea  or  Bashan,  ami  the  ford  of  the  .Ionian 
east  of  Bi'isan  called  'Abdra  with  Bethabara,  or  at 
least  with  the  jdace  of  baptism,  and  points  out 
that  annmg  the  lifty  fords  of  the  .lordan  this  is  the 
only  one  retaining  the  ancient  name. 

This  ford  of  'Abara  is  north  of  the  Samaritan 
border,  about  Iti  miles  south  of  Lake  Til>eria.s  and 
a  day's  journey  from  Nazareth,  and  '22  miles  from 
Ke/r  Kcna  ((?ana).  It  docs  not,  however,  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  being  near  to  the  wiKlcmess  of 
Judiea,  and  so  placed  lui  to  l>e  accessible  to  the 
multitudes  from  Jeru.salem  and  the  parts  about 
Jud.ea. 

The  line  of  route  taken  by  king  David  in  his 
pa.s-uge  from  Jerusalem  across. lordan  to  Mahanaim 
and  back  dws  not  give  much  as-sisiance,  but  is  cer- 
tainly against  the  'Artibah  ford  site.     It  appear! 

•  Biifa^ia  S*  AHC'Kl'  nil*  I«lt  »vrrT~'  w  ui  kw.  arm  m« 
ood.in  »|.  (iriic  Bt«ai<iiM  C'KT»  (V)  .A)  U-->  «}i  "•  ••  1 
aa.  33  (»U),  Kl-"  .  Bp|e«p<W*«  »•  ►  •>!**  ■•• 
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probable,  however,  that  he  would  pass  over  Jordan, 
when  in  flight,  by  the  very  nearest  ford,  viz.  that 
over  against  Jericho,  eitlier  the  Makluidet  Ilnjlah 
or  the  Ghuraniyeh  ;  in  comiri";  hack  he  maj'  liave 
used  any  crossing  most  convenient,  and  thus  have 
had  recourse  to  the  ferryboat.  There  appears 
therefore  to  be  nothing  against  the  traditional 
site  of  our  Lord's  ]ilace  of  baptism  being  placed  on 
the  Jordan  near  Kasr  el-JehCld,  and  not  far  from 
the  'Ain  el-Kliairar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  as  has  been  current  since  4th  cent.  Beth- 
nimrah  ('house  of  the  panther'?),  Nu  32*",  identified 
as  Ximrin,  lies  about  8  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
Ghtirantj'eh  ford,  and  is  sui)poscd  by  some  to  be 
the  site  of  Bethabara:  in  the  LXX  (l5)  it  takes  the 
form  Boitfava/Spd,  and  Eusebius  calLs  it  Bijtfi'o^/Spl! ; 
lie  also  speaks  of  a  town  called  Nabara  (or  Abara) 
as  identical  with  Nimrah  near  He.shbon.  Epi- 
phanius  reads  Bethaiuara  for  Bethabara  (Rel.  Pal. 
p.  627).  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (A.D.  333)  places  it 
east  of  Jordan,  5  miles  north  of  the  Salt  Sea,  close 
to  the  hill  where  Elijah  was  caught  up  to  heaven 
(Itin.  Hierus.).  Jerome  (Per.  S.  Pauley)  identifies 
the  place  of  baptism  with  the  spot  where  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
stood  firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan 
(Jos  3"),  and  also  the  spot  where  Elijah  and 
afterwards  Elislia  smote  the  waters  and  passed 
over  dry-shod.  The  following  also  speak  of  the 
|ilaoe  of  baptism  at  this  spot :  Theodosius,  An- 
toninus, and  Arculf. 

In  later  years  the  knights  of  St.  John  built  a 
monastery  liere  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  one  of  their  threefold  duties,  viz.    escorting 

Silgriius  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jordan.  This 
uty  is  still  carried  out  once  a  year  by  the  Turkish 
governor  of  Jerusalem,  who,  on  Monday  in  Passion 
week,  escorts  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan 
to  bathe. 

Ancient  Writers  on  the  Jordan  Valley. — 
1\\e  Antiquities  a.nA  Wars  oi  Josephus  are  full  of 
references  to  this  valley.  (Ant.  I.  x.  1  and  I.  xi.  1) 
The  spring  of  Jordan  called  Dan  is  spoken  of,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  [Ant. 
IV.  \-iii.  1)  Moses  gathered  the  congiegation  to- 
gether near  Jordan  where  the  city  Abila  now 
stands,  a  place  full  of  palm  trees.  (Ant.  v.  i.  1) 
Abila  to  Jordan  60  furlongs.  (Ant.  v.  i.  2)  Joshua 
was  in  fear  about  their  passing  over,  for  the 
Jordan  ran  with  a  strong  current,  and  could  not  be 
passed  over  by  bridges,  as  there  never  had  been 
any  bridges  laid  over  it  hitherto,  and  ferry-boats 
they  had  none.  (v.  iv.  3)  The  Israelites  seize  the 
ford  of  the  Jordan  (Jg  3^).  (Vll.  xi.  2)  A  bridge 
of  boats  laid  over  Jordan  to  enable  king  David  to 
return  from  Mahanaim  to  Jerusalem.  (IX.  ii.  2) 
Elijah  disappeared  from  among  men,  and  no  one 
knows  of  his  death  to  this  very  day.  (Ant. 
XV.  X.  3,  V.  V.  1,  III.  X.  7  ;  B.7  iv.  i.  1,  I.  xxi.  3) 
The  Jordan's  sources  at  Dan  and  Panium  described. 
The  lake  Seniechonitis  (Hvlch)  is  30  furlongs  in 
breadth  and  60  in  length  ;  its  marshes  reach  as  far 
as  the  plain  Daphne,  under  the  temple  of  the 
golden  calf  at  the  lesser  Jordan.  Jordan's  stream 
from  Panium  divides  the  marshes  and  fens  of  the 
lake  Semechonitis ;  when  it  has  run  another  120 
furlongs  it  first  passes  the  city  Julias,  and  then 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  Lake  Gennesaret, 
after  which  it  runs  a  long  way  over  a  desert,  and 
then  makes  its  exit  into  the  lake  Asphaltitis. 
Around  Germesaret  the  soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all 
sorts  of  trees  are  grown  upon  it,  partioilarly 
walnuts  ;  also  palm  trees,  fig  trees,  and  olives ;  it 
supplies  men  with  figs  and  grapes  10  months  in  the 

Sear.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  a  vein  of  the 
lile,  because  it  produces  the  coracine  fish  as  well 
OS  that  lake  dres  which  is  near  Alexandria. 
iBJ  IV.  viu.  2.  3    4,  V.  xiii.  6)   The  Jordan  and 


Jericho  are  described.     Jericho  is  situated  on  a 

f)laiii,  with  naked  and  barren  mountains  over- 
langing  it  ;  the.se  mountains  extend  from  Scytho- 
polls  in  the  north  to  Sodom  in  the  south  at  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  Salt  Sea.  Somorrhon  is  al.so 
spoken  of,  the  Great  Plain,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the 
plantations  of  palm  trees  near  the  Jordan.  He 
speaks  of  the  fountain  of  Jericho  being  healed 
by  Elisha  ;  and  also  of  the  excellent  ''ardens  of 
Jericho,  70  furlongs  lon<;  and  20  broad,  abound- 
in"  in  palm  trees,  yielding  honey  and  bees,  the 
balsamuni,  that  most  precious  of  all  fruits,  the 
cypress  tree,  and  mjTobalanum.  He  states  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  light  on  any  country  in  the  world 
equal  to  it.  The  lake  Asphaltitis  is  also  described. 
(BJ  IV.  Wii.  4)  He  describes  the  aqueduct  from 
Nerea  to  water  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho. 

Strabo  (XVI.  ii.  16,  c.  A.D.  19)  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  Jordan  and  Jericho.  Cocle-Syria,  a 
hollow  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Libanua 
and  Antilibanus.  Rivers  run  through  it,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Jordan,  which  waters  a 
country  productive  and  fertile  of  all  things.  It 
contains  also  a  lake,  which  produces  the  aromatic 
rush  and  reed.  In  it  are  also  marshes.  The  nam  > 
of  the  lake  is  Gennesaritis.  It  produces  also  bal 
samum.  The  Lycus  and  the  Jordan  are  navigated 
upwards  chiefly  by  the  Aradii,  with  vessels  ol 
burden.  At  Jericho  is  the  palm  plantation,  which 
contains  various  other  trees  of  the  cultivated  kind 
producing  excellent  fruit,  but  its  chief  production 
IS  the  palm  tree ;  it  is  100  stadia  in  length  ;  the 
whole  IS  watered  with  streams,  and  filled  with 
dwellings.  Here  also  is  a  palace  and  the  {jarden 
of  the  balsamum.  Strabo  has  not  only  given  a 
confused  account  of  the  Jordan,  but  he  has  mixed 
up  together  the  account  of  the  Salt  Sea  with  that 
01  the  Lacus  Serbonis,  and  he  places  Tarichaa  on 
the  Salt  Sea  instead  of  on  L.  Tiberias.     . 

Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  6,  A.D.  97)  sums  up  the  Jordan 
in  a  few  words  :  '  Nee  Jordanes  pelago  accipitur  : 
secundum  atque  alterum  lacum  integer  perfluit : 
tertio  retinetur.' 

Galen  (A.D.  164)  and  Pausanias(v.  vii.  4,  A.D.  174) 
speak  of  the  disappearance  of  tlie  Jordan  in  the 
bitter  lake. 

Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  15,  A.D.  74)  speaks  of  the 
rise  of  Jordan  at  Panium  fountain,  '  qui  nomen 
dedit  Ca;sarea!.' 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomn.it.  s.v.  'Dan') 
describe  Dan  as  being  4  R.  miles  distant  from 
Paneas  on  the  way  to  Tyre ;  and  here,  too,  thej- 
say  the  Jordan  breaks  forth. 

The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  ■writes,  '  Dan  of 
CiEsarea'  (Tarn.  Hieros.,  Gn  U"). 

The  name  of  the  Salt  Sea  adopted  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  I.  ix.),  viz.  Asiihaltitis  Lacus,  is  first  found  in 
Diodorus  Siculus  (li.  48,  B.C.  45).  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  :  '  It  is,  however, 
well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  palms  wherever 
it  is  traversed  by  serviceable  rivers  or  fountains 
available  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  In  a 
neighbouring  valley  grows  the  plant  called  balsam, 
which  j-ields  an  abundant  income,  as  the  plant 
grows  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  much 
used  by  physicians  as  a  medicine.' 

Justin  (xxxvi.  iii.  6)  and  Pausanias  (v.  vii.  4) 
call  it  6i.\a(Taa.  ii  vcKpd,  '  the  Dead  Sea.' 

'  As  the  Jordan  in  the  time  of  harvest'  (Sir  24*  ; 
Aristeas,  Epist.  ad  Philocratem). 

Josephus,  BJ  IV.  vii.  6,  speaks  of  'A^iXa,  'lovXiit 
(Julias),  B7)<ri/«i,  near  the  lake  Asphaltitis. 

In  the  LXX  (B)  of  Jos  13-'  the  name  Beth-nimrah 
is  given  as  BaiSai-o/Spd,  and  the  LXX  (A)  of  Jos  13" 
gives  Bt^Si/ujd'S  for  Beth-jesimoth. 

LlTKRATURB. — SWPi.  ii.  iii.,  'Flora  and  Fauna,  Geology'* 
BRP^  i.  ii.  iii.  (Index) ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel ;  Journal  PaL 
Qeog.  Soc.  xviii.  104,  1848 ;  Molyneux,  Narrative  aixd  Ojficial 
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Reportg;  Lynch,  Narrative  and  Official  RiTJOrts;  Neubauer, 
e^07.  du  Talm.  299.;  O.  A.  Smith,  ff&'i/L  (Iridtx). 

C.  Wakren. 

JORIBUS  Cl^i/Sot).— 1.  (AV  Joribas)  1  Es  8"  (" 
LXX)=Jarib,  Ezr8".   2.  lE3  9>»=JAUiii,  Ezr  10". 

JORIM  Clwpeln)- — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*". 

JORKEAM  (DVPi;).— A  Judabite  famUy  name, 
1  Ch  S".  Kittel  (in  SBOT)  suggests  timt  we  should 
perhaps  read  D^-p;  (Jokdeam),  tlie  name  of  an  un- 
identitied  place  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  Jos  15°°. 

JOSABDUS  ("IwffaiSf^s  B,  'luad^Sos  A),  1  Es  8"= 

JOZAHAD,  No.  6. 

JOSAPHIAS  (Twcra^fas),  1  Es  8".  — In  Ezr  8" 
JosirillAll  (wh.  see). 

JOSECH  CIoxTTix  WH,  'luffT)^  TR,  AV  Joseph).— 
An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3-*. 

JOSEDEK — See  Jehozadak. 

JOSEPH  OpS',  'luffTJ^).— 1.  The  patriarch.  See 
next  article,  where  also  the  meaning  of  the  name 
is  discussed.  2.  A  man  of  Issachar,  Nu  13'.  3. 
A  son  of  Asaph,  1  Ch  23'-'.  4,  One  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  Ezr  10'", 
called  in  1  Es  9^  Josephus.  5.  A  priest,  Neh  12". 
6.  An  ancestor  of  Judith,  Jth  8'.  7.  An  officer  of 
Judas  Maccaba-us.  Along  with  Azarias  he  was 
defeated  by  Gorgias,  1  Mac  5'"  '«•«".  8.  In  '2  Mac 
8^,  and  probablj-  also  10'",  Joseph  is  read  by  mis- 
take for  John,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Judas 
Maccaba!us.  9.  10.  Ancestors  of  our  Lord,  Lk 
3'ii.so  11.  The  husband  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  See  scp.  article.  12.  One  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  Mt  i:!»  (UV,  following  WH  ;  in 
Mt  27'",  Mk  (i'  IS™-",  both  AV  and  RV  have 
Joscs).  13.  Joseph  of  Arimatluva  (wh.  see).  14. 
Joseph  li.irsabb.os  (wh.  see),  Ac  1'^.  15.  The  natal 
name  of  liamaba.8  (wh.  see),  Ac  4"  (AV  Joses). 

JOSEPH  (^^v,  in  Ps  81«  r''";  '  ^lay  [God]  add  ' ; 
cf.  (in  30").* — The  second  youngest  son  of  the 
p.atriarch  Jacob,  Uaohers  firstborn,  ami  ancestor 
of  the  two  northern  tribes  Manasseh  and  Kphraim. 

Sources. — The  history  of  .losi'ph  is  containuil  in 
On  30'^  (E),  •-■•  (.() ;  and" in  (In  37.  39-50.  In  tlie.se 
chapters  the  body  of  the  narrative  is  derived  from 
J  and  E,  the  parts  wbidi  belong  to  P  being  only 

3'J1-J»  4148  4(;«-«  4-S-Cta.  7-11.  »7b-a>  4g3-«  49''.  2»li-33  50"''. 

The  Htnictiire  of  JE,  in  the  parU)  where  the  distinction  of 
•ourccM  iH  most  important,  will  ap])car  moat  clearly  from  the 
following  table ; — 
(J  37J1  x-ar  »>•         ii-M      891 

■Je        sr^»  (to  bread)         "•(topif)         »•»  »• 

■JE40J  41'-"  |««<21«y  4&J-495" 

(J  4713  »r.  (to  Ootlifn)  ^3i, 

•JE  47" 

•  The  wonla,  '  And  they  lold  Jo«c|ih  to  the  Ishnuielite*  for 
20  piece«  of  silver.' 

t  Kxcipl  in  v.i  the  wonl«  ' Potiph»r,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh'a, 
the  aipUiin  of  the  (juard.' 

t  Kxi-ept  v.n  'into  the  prison,  the  plaw  where  Joseph  wa» 
bound';  v.*  'The  butler  and  the  bakt-r  of  the  kinj;  of  Ki;yi»t. 
which  were  bound  in  the  prinon' ;  v.isi'  '  An<i  here  also  have  1 
done  nothing;,  that  they  should  have  put  me  into  the  dungeon.' 

(Except  vM  'And' they  brought  him  baatily  out  of  the 
duiik'con.' 

II  Except  vv.»'  ■^. 

t  Kxc(-|)t  4:t'4  (on  account  of  the  alltislnn  to  SimconX  and 
4S*"» '  And  he  hroutrht  Simeon  out  unto  them.' 

••  Except  454i»  'whom  ye  sold  unto  Etrynt,'  *  'that  ye  sold 
me  hither,'  Id*  '  and  thou  shalt  dwelt  hi  tlto  land  of  tjoahen,' 
with  iicrhaiis  one  or  two  unimportant  clausca  elsewhere. 

ft  From  '  in  ths  lantl  of  (loshcn.' 

*  In  3033,  from  another  source  (E),  a  dilTcrent  etymology  ta 
^ven,  ai  though  the  word  were  connected  with  •]t>f  'o  'aJct 
ttmy. 


For  the  grounds  of  this  unalvsis,  reference  must  be  made  tc 
the  Comms..  or,  more  brieHy.  to  LOT  p.  16t.  («171T.X  The 
history  01  Joseph  must  have  t>een  told  at  length  in  J  and  E 
alike,  in  sub^jtantiully  the  same  form  in  both,  but  with  occa- 
sional variations  in  details ;  and  the  method  mostly  followed 
by  the  compiler,  esp.  in  chs.  39-47,  has  been  to  excerpt  lont,' 
pas.sages  from  J  and  E  alternately,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
incorporate  in  each  short  notices  cuibod^nnc:  the  characteristic 
differences  of  the  other.  It  may  assist  the  reader  to  place 
here  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  difTerences  l)etween  the  two 
narratives.  According  to  J,  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  plot  to 
kill  him,  is  rescued  by  Ju<lah,  and  then  sold  by  his  brethren 
to  Ishmoelites,  who  in  their  turn  sell  him  to  an  Ej^yptian  of 
position,  whose  name  is  not  (riven ;  after  the  charge"  brought 
against  him  by  his  master's  wife,  he  is  throu-n  into  the  state- 
prison  ;  and  the  keeper  of  this  makes  him  overseer  of  the 
other  prisoners.  In  the  sequel,  the  brethren  only  tell  Joseph 
about  their  younger  brother  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  (43^  44i») ; 
nothing  is  said  about  Simeon  being  detained  as  a'  hostage  in 
Egypt ;  the  brethren  open  their  sacks  and  discover  the  money 
in  them,  at  the  Iodgiii]_'-pIace  by  the  way ;  Judah  offers  to  be 
surety  to  his  father  for  Benjamin's  return ;  and  Goshen  is 
naine<l  as  the  district  allotted  to  Jacob  and  his  sons.  According 
to  E,  Josejih  is  rescued  from  his  other  brethren  by  Jieuteit,  and 
thrown  into  a  jiit,  from  wtiich  he  is  drawn  up  by  i/ idianitfg 
without  his  brothers'  knowledge :  he  is  sold  by  them  to  J^oti- 
phar,  captain  of  the  guard,  who  appoints  hira  to  wait  on  the 
prisoners  confined  in  liis  house  :  the  brethren,  when  taxed 
with  being  spies,  volunteer  the  information  about  their  younger 
brother  (421^  3*^);  Simeon  is  left  in  Egypt  as  a  hostage;  the 
brethren  open  their  sacks  at  the  end  of  their  Journey  home  ; 
Reuberi  oITers  to  be  surety  for  Berij.amin's  return  ;  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  Goshen.*  Thus,  while  both  versions  tiring 
Joseph  into  relation  with  a  prison,  he  is  a  prisoner  himself 
only  in  J  ;  in  E  he  is  merely  appointed  to  wait  on  the  prisoners  : 
further,  while  in  J  the  keeper  of  the  prison  (who  is  distinct 
from  Joseph's  m.ister,  8920. 21)  commits  the  other  prisoners  into 
his  charge,  in  K  his  own  master,  the  'captain  of  the  guard' 
(li".***  40**-  4),  appoints  him  to  wait  upon  the  )>risoners.  In  the 
existing  (composite)  narrative  the  two  versions  are  harmonized 
(lliontih  imperfectly)  by  Potipliar  being  represented  as  tmth 
Joseph's  master  and  aUo  'captain  of  the  guard.' 

After  the  .account  of  his  birth  (.30^' ),  the  next 
notice  of  Joseph's  life  which  occurs  is  when  he 
has  grown  into  a  lad,  and  (according  to  P)  Ls  17 
j'ears  old  (37-^').  His  father's  favourite,+  he  ex- 
cites the  envy  of  his  elder  brothers,  which  is 
increased  by  bis  imprudence  in  coiiiinunicating  to 
them  the  dreams, — both  too  manifcstlj'  suggest- 
ive of  future  greatness  (37'""), — of  his  brethren's 
sheaves  bowing  down  to  his,  and  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  eleven  stars  making  obeisance  to  him.  Shortly 
afterwards,  his  brethren  are  keeping  their  fathers 
Hocks  at  Shecheni ;  and  Joscpli  is  .sent  by  his 
father  from  the  broad  'vale,'  in  which  Hebron 
lay  (37";  cf.  So'-"),  to  innnire  after  their  welfare. 
He  finds  them  at  Dotlian  (2  K  6'^),  now  Till 
Dntlinn,  alHiut  15  miles  X.  of  Shecheni,  where 
the  pasturage  is  still  even  richer  than  it  is  at 
Shectiem  (Robinson,  BR  iii.  122).  As  they  see 
him  aiiproaching  in  the  distance,  thev  plan  to  kill 
him,  and  so  to  frustrate  for  ever  tfie,  to  them, 
unwelcome  future  portended  by  his  dreams.  At 
this  point  (■37-"')  the  composition  of  the  narrative 
becomes  apparent,  and  there  are  two  divergent 
aecounta  of  the  manner  in  which  Joseph  was 
rescued  from  their  hands,  and  en  me  to  be  sold 
into  Kgj'pt.t  According  to  J,  Jmlnh  dis.suades 
his  other  brethren  from  carrying  out  their  puriiose, 
and  inilnces  them  to  sell  .loseph  to  a  caravan  of 
Jshmnclitis,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  Jiassin^ 
by,  on  their  way  from  Gilead  to  Kgvpt  ;§  and  the 
Ishmaelites,  upon  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  sell  him 

*  This  lost  distinction  agrees  with  that  which  npt>eani  in 
Exodus,  where  similarly  it  is  only  J  who  descril*ea  Uie  Urarlit^-e 
aa  living  a|iart  In  lioshen  (s'-s;  l«i). 

t  The  CT5  njp;  (also  2  S  131"'.  u  worn  by  princesuwi).  the 
•coat  of  many  colours'  of  AV  (so  LNX  »»j«.Xk,  Vulg.  potj/Jitila), 
was  more  probably  (I'esh.  A<(.  Symm.  ;  also  l.XX  Vulg.  in  2  4 
(;(,rM*  ma^afrtf ',  funlVd  fn/dru))  a  tunic  having  sleeves  for  the 
anns,  and  reaching  to  the  feet  (cf.  HVm),  lit.  (if  the  Aram, 
ncnse  of  CD  iimy  be  adople<l,  for  the  word  <loe«  not  occur  other- 
wise in  the  llel).  of  the  OT)  a  tunic  o^  ptUmt  (of  the  hailda)  and 
solft  {ot  the  feet),— the  tunic  onlinarily  worn  having  no  aleevea, 
and  reaching  onlv  to  the  knees. 

1  See,  a)>ove,  the  |mrte  which  iHjIong  to  the  two  narratfvee. 

(  llolhan,  it  is  to  tie  olwerviHl,  lies  uiw^n  the  caravnn-ronte 
leading  from  Iteth-sbean  and  Ji-xrvel  to  ItAiuleh  and  Egypt 
(Uob.  I.e.);  it  was  thiisa  natural  spot  for  the  lahmaelitcdealcra 
Iravellinji  from  Gilead,  to  paaa. 
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us  a  slave  to  an  Etrj-ptian  of  rank.  Aucorilinj;  to 
U,,  Reuben  '  Josepli's  eliletrt.  biotlier,  ilissiiailes  the 
otiiers  from  carrying  out  tlieir  plan  ;  at  liis  sug- 
gestion they  cast  Joseph  into  a  pit,  and  MiUinnite 
merchantmen,  passing  by, t  draw  him  up  out  of  the 
[lit,  without  his  brothers'  knowledge,  and  sell  him 
into  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  the  'captain  of  the  guard.'J 
Keuben  upon  returning,  after  the  meal  (v.^^),  to 
the  pit,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  being  able  now 
to  send  Joseph  home  secretly,  is  disconsolate  to 
find  it  empty.  His  father's  grief,  upon  receiving 
the  blood-stained  coat,  which  his  brethren  bring 
to  him,  as  evidence  of  Joseph's  death,  is  graphi- 
cally portrayed  (vv'.*"""  J). 

IIow  Joseph  meanwhile  fared  in  Egypt  is  re- 
counted by  J  in  ch.  39,  and  by  E  in  cii.  40  (in 
each  case,  with  the  exceptions  noted  above).  The 
Egyptian,  to  whom  the  Ishmaelites  sold  him,§ 
finding  him  to  be  quick  and  trustworthy,  appoints 
him  'over  his  house,' — i.e.  makes  him  superin- 
tendent of  his  establishment,  or  his  major  dvmo, — 
and  intrusts  to  him  the  whole  of  his  domestic 
arrangements,  so  that  'with  him — i.e.  beside  him 
— he  knew  not  ought,  save  the  bread  that  he  did 
eat,'  which,  on  account  of  religious  scruples,  would 
not  in  Egypt  be  naturally  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  foreigner  (cf.  43''-'').  Under  Joseph's  admin- 
istration, everything  prospered  in  his  master's 
house ;  and  the  blessing  of  heaven  rested  visibly 
upon  it  (39''*).  But  Joseph  was  'comely  and  well- 
favoured,'  and  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master's 
wife :  she  makes  advances  to  him,  which  he  re- 
jects, saying  nobly  that  he  will  neither  betray 
the  trust  which  liis  master  reposes  in  him,  nor 
sin  against  God.  The  advances  are  repeated,  but 
still  meet  with  no  response.  In  the  end,  enraged  at 
what  she  considers  as  a  slight  received  at  Joseph's 
hands,  she  brings  a  false  accusation  against  him 
before  her  husband  ;  and  he  is  cast  into  the  state- 
prison.ll  There,  however,  J"  is  still  with  him  :  he 
wins  the  favour  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  finds 
he  can  place  in  him  implicit  confidence,  and  even 
commits  the  other  prisoners  to  his  charge  (39'"^). 

Shortly  afterwards  (ch.  40  E),  two  of  the 
Pharaoh's  officers,  the  chief  of  his  cupbearers,  or 
butlers,  and  the  chief  of  his  bakers,  otl'ended  the 
king,  and  they  were  placed  in  custody  H  in  the 
house  of  the  '  captain  of  the  guard,' — i.e.  Potiphar, 
who,  according  to  Z1^  (also  E),  had  bought  Joseph 
of  the  Midianites.  Joseph  is  appointed  to  wait 
upon  them  (40'') ;  *•  and,  coming  in  to  them  one 

*  At  least,  if  (as  most  critics  suppose)  '  Judah'  stood  origin- 
ally in  V.21  (J)  for  '  Reuben'  (as  the  text  stands,  y.2Ib  and  v.22» 
are  tautologous).  But  even  K  ttiat  be  not  tiie  caae,  we  have 
'  Reuben '  in  iT.zi  29  (E),  and  '  Judah '  in  v. 26  (J). 

t  In  V.28  the  absence  of  the  art.  before  'Midianites'  shows 
that  the  reference  cannot  be  to  *  the  Ishmaelites,'  mentioned 
specifically  in  v.2r. 

I  Properly,  '  captain  (or  superintendent,  chieO  of  the  slaugh- 
terers'  (of  animals  [not  'executioner*')),  a  Heb.  title,  though 
always,  as  it  happens,  applied  to  foreifjners  (elsewhere  only, 
with  3T  for  -e},  of  Neb.'s  '  captain  of  the  guard '  Jer  399ff-  4110 
436  6212ff.,  2  K  258ff-,  and  Dn  2").  The  royal  butchers  came  in 
some  way  to  form  the  royal  bodyguard  ;  cf.  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC^  262  f.  LXX  otpvifjuiyupet, — in  itself  a  perfectly  possible 
rendering  (see  1  S  923-  W);  but  not  probable  in  view  of  Jer  39,  etc 

§  Identified  in  the  existing  text  with  Potiphar  (3736)  by  the 
harmonizing  insertion  in  39^^. 

H  The  expression  is  a  peculiar  ono  (not  the  ordinary  Heb. 
term  for  *  prison  '),  and  is  found  only  here  (392'J-23)  and  40^-  6. 
Understood  as  two  Heb.  words,  it  might  mean  *  house  of  rour.d- 
noss,'  i.e.  a  circular  tower,  sucli  as  mi(^ht  be  used  as  a  prison  ; 
bu^.  fohar  is  perhaps  the  Hebraized  form  of  an  Egyp.  word 
[cf.  Ebers,  Ae^.  u.  die  Bb.  Mas.  318 f,  ;  the  very  special  char- 
acter of  the  suhan  at  Thebes  (see  Maspero,  Struggle,  271  n.  5)  is 
an  objection  to  Sayce's  view  (EUH  87)  tl  at  it  may  be  this  word]. 

H  According  to  the  insertions  in  vv.si- 6b.  i5b  (j)^  jn  the  state- 

Srison,  where  Joseph  was  bound.  In  w.l4b-15a^  according  to  E, 
oseph  prays  to  be  released,  not  from  imprisonment,  but  only 
from  servitude  in  a  foreign  land,  after  having  been  'stolen 
away '  from  his  native  country  (in  agreement  with  E's  repre- 
•entation  in  3723a-  c). 

"  Cf.  4112  (also  E).  In  3922  (j)  Joseph  is  made  overseer  of  the 
other  prisoners ;  and  he  receives  this  appointment,  not  from 
Ui  master  (as  here),  but  from  the  keeper  of  the  state-prison. 


morning,  he  hears  from  them  about  their  two 
dreams.  Unable  to  interpret  them  themselves, 
they  recount  them  to  him  ;  and  he  interprets  them 
correctly.  Three  days  after,  on  the  Pharaoh's 
birthday,  the  chief  butler,  as  Joseph  foretold,  is 
restored  to  his  office,  and  the  chief  oaker  is  hung 
(40'>-^). 

Ch.  41  (with  the  exceptions  noted,  E)  tells  the 
story  of  Joseph's  elevation  in  Egypt.  After  two 
years,  during  which  time  his  jiosition  remained 
unaltered  (the  chief  butler  having  forgotten  his 
promise  to  mention  him  to  the  king),  the  Pharaoh 
had  his  two  dreams,  of  the  fat  and  lean  kine,  and 
of  the  full  and  withered  ears  ;  and  much  signifi- 
cance being  attached  in  Egypt  to  dreams,  Ue  was 
disturbed  to  find  no  one  able  to  interpret  them. 
The  chief  butler,  reminded  by  the  occurrence  of 
Joseph's  skill  in  his  o^vn  case,  mentions  him  to  the 
Pharaoh.  He  is  sent  for  ;  and,  being  brought  before 
the  king,*  declares  to  him  what  his  dreams  signify, 
viz.  seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  seven  years  of  famine :  in  view  of  the 
future,  he  further  suggests  the  practical  measure 
of  making  provision  for  the  years  of  famine  by 
storing  up  in  advance  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
each  of  the  years  of  plenty.  The  Pharaoh,  im- 
pressed by  his  sagacity,  and  recognizing  it  as  of 
God  (41^'-),  forthwith  invests  him  with  authority 
over  the  entire  land  of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  elJ'ect  to  this  proiiosal,  and  confers  upon 
him  other  signal  marks  of  the  royal  favour  (41*'"): 
he  further,  as  a  mark  of  his  admittance  into  the 
Egj'ptian  bureaucracy,  bestows  upon  him  an 
Egyptian  name,  Zaphnath-pa'anea'h,  and  marries 
him  to  Asenath,  a  daughter  of  Potipliera,  priest  of 
the  great  national  temple  of  the  sun  (Ra),  at  On 
(Heliopolis,  7  miles  N.E.  of  the  modern  Cairo).  A 
notice  from  P  (41'''')  states  that  Joseph,  at  the  time 
of  his  elevation,  was  30  years  of  age.  During  the 
7  years  of  plenty,  Joseph  amassed  com  in  the 
granaries  of  every  city  from  the  surrounding 
district :  in  the  5tli  of  these  years,  we  are  told, 
Asenath  bore  him  two  sons,  who  were  named, 
respectively,  Manasseh  in  allusion  to  his  furgetting 
now  his  past  troubles,  and  Ephraim  on  account  of 
his  fruitfulness  in  the  land  of  his  affliction.  When 
the  years  of  famine  began,  the  Egjptians  all  came 
to  Joseph  to  buy  corn  (41"''*). 

Famines  in  Egypt  are  due  commonly  to  the 
failure  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The 
famine  in  which  Joseph  is  concerned  is  stated, 
however,  to  have  extended  to  all  the  earth  (41") ; 
and  this  circumstance  is  the  fact  upon  which  the 
entire  sequel  of  the  story  hinges.  42''^'  (E,  except 
w."-  ^)  tells  how,  as  the  famine  became  severe  in 
Canaan,  Jacob  sends  all  his  sons  except  Benjamin 
to  buy  corn  in  Egypt.  Introduced  into  Joseph's 
presence,  they  prostrate  themselves  before  him  (cf. 
the  dreams,  37'"'),  but  do  not  recognize  him  :  during 
the  years  of  separation  t  he  has  grown  from  a 
youth  into  a  man,  and  his  Egyptian  dress  and 
shaven  face  further  disguise  him.  He  receives 
them  roughly,  and  accuses  them  of  being  spies, 
sent  to  discover  the  'nakedness  of  the  land.'  The 
charge  throws  them  oS  their  guard  ;  and  they  seek 
to  disarm  his  suspicions  by  volunteering  informa- 
tion X  about  their  family,  of  which  Joseph  at  once 
takes  advantage  :  desirous,  namely,  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  about  Benjamin,  he  insists  that  one 
shall  be  left  bound  in  Egypt,  while  the  others  go 
home,  and  bring  back  their  youngest  brother  with 

•According  to  the  notice  from  J,  inserted  in  v.l4,  from  the 
dungeon,  in  which  J  represents  him  as  imprisoned  (4016^3921-23), 

t  According  to  E,  more  than  9  (411-**) ;  taking  account  of  the 
additional  dates  given  by  P  (373  41-'«),  more  than  20(13-Hhe  7  of 
41«). 

t  4113,  cf .  V.S2.     In  the  parallel  narrative  of  J,  this  information 
must  have  been  given  in  answer  to  Joseph's  express  inquiry 
see  43"  4419. 
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them.  Their  conscience,  the  narrator  reinarlo, 
smites  tlicm  ;  they  recognize  in  tlieir  misfortunes 
a  nemesis  for  tlieir  treatment  of  Josepli ;  and 
Heubcn — who  regularly  takes  the  lead  in  E — 
reminds  them  how  he  had  sought  to  divert  them 
from  their  puriiose.  Josej)!!  understood  all  the 
time  what  they  were  saying,  and  was  much  moved 
by  it :  he  adheres,  however,  to  his  terms,  and 
retains  as  hostage,  not  indeed  Kcuben,  his  former 
protector,  but  the  next  ehlest  of  his  brethren, 
Simeon.  Having  secretly  given  orders  for  each 
man's  money  to  be  restored  into  his  sack,  and 
havin"  given  them  provision  for  the  way,  he  lets 
the  others  go,  and  they  i  eturn  to  Canaan.  Arrived 
there,  they  report  to  tlieir  father  what  had  befallen 
them  :  the  surprising  discovery  of  the  money  in 
their  sacks*  ailds  to  their  and  his  anxiety  ;  and  he 
bitterly  reproaolies  them  for  their  inconsiderate 
treatment  of  him.  Reuben  steps  forward,  and 
oilers  his  two  sons  as  surety  for  tlie  safe  return  of 
Bcnjaniin  from  Egj-pt. 

Tlie  narrative  is  now  continued  by  a  long  extract 
from  J  (-12^-44*',  with  the  exceptions  noted).  The 
famine  continuing  in  Canaan,  Jacob  is  obliged  a 
second  time  to  send  to  Egypt  for  com :  Tie  is 
reluctant  at  first  to  let  Benjamin  go  as  well :  but 
after  the  representations  of  Judah, — who  takes  the 
lead  in  J  (<f.  37-"),  as  Heulien  does  in  E,— and  his 
otler  to  be  surety  for  his  safe  return  (cf.  tlie  similar 
oiler  of  Reuben  in  E,  42"),  he  consents,  sending  at 
the  same  time  a  present,  to  conciliate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  favour  of  the  great  E^ptian  governor. 
Josej'h,  seeing  Benjamin  with  his  other  brothers, 
and  perceiving  thus  that  they  have  ppoken  the 
tnith,  prepares  to  show  them  friendliness,  and 
invites  them  to  a  feast  in  his  house.  E  mentions 
at  this  point  that  Simeon  was  released  to  them. 
They  make  ready  their  present  for  Joseph  ;  and  as 
he  comes  in,  a  second  time  (cf.  42*'')  fullil  uncon- 
sciously his  dreams  (37'- ")  :  he  inquires  tenderly  for 
his  father,  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
Benjamin.  At  the  feast,  they  are  surprised  to 
find  themselves  seated  according  to  their  ages,  and 
Benjamin  honoured  with  a  '  mess,' — or  honorary 
portion  (cf.  2  S  11"), — five  times  as  large  as  any  of 
theirs. 

The  d(no^ment  now  approaches.  The  brethren 
depart,  with  their  sacks  filled  with  corn,  Joseph 
havin"  privately  given  orders  for  his  divining-cup 
to  be  hidden  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Before  they  can 
have  gone  far,  he  sends  messengers  after  them, 
who  overtake  them,  and  tax  them  with  the  theft. 
Their  consciences  are  clear ;  anil  thcj-  voluntarily 
ofTer  the  oll'ender  to  justice.  Dismay  and  despair 
seize  them,  when  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's 
sack.  With  allected  indignation,  Joseph  re- 
proaches them  with  what  they  have  done  :  Judah, 
in  reply,  speaking  on  behalf  of  them  all,  attempts 
no  excuse  ;  for  no  excuse  seems  to  be  po.ssible  :  a 
just  retribution  has  overtaken  them  (cf.  42"); 
they  will  all  remain  bondmen  in  Egj-pt.  But 
Joseph  pres.ses  his  advantage  home:  ho  will  only 
retain  Benjamin.  Judah  now  steps  forward,  and 
in  a  speech  of  striking  beauty,  remarkable  not 
less  for  grace  and  ]iersuasive  eloquence  than  for 
frankness  and  generosity,  intercedes  on  Benjiunin's 
behalf:  explaining  how  all  had  happened  from  tlio 
beginning,  he  entreats  Joseph  to  have  compa.-sion 
on  the  feelings  of  an  aged  fallier,  and  to  allow  him 
to  remain  as  bondman  himself  in  his  brother's 
stead  (44""**).  Uvercomo  by  the  pathos  of  Judah's 
appeal,   and  convinced   at  Ia.st  of  his  brethren's 

*  In  J  <8c«  43^)  this  Hisoovery  It  made  at  the  lodi^n^-plaoo 
by  the  way ;  and  42^-  ^  is  an  extract  from  J'a  accuuiit  of  It 
(notice  nnKn  '  th»  ono,"  Inipl.vInK  others  to  follow,  not  IPM. 
Olwtervf  al»o  that  the  unusual  word  nrwDH  tafk,  occurring  13 
times  In  ch.  43-44  (J),  oocura  also  twice  in  42''''**,  and  not 
elKwhere  in  the  UT). 
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altered  mind,  Joseph  discloses  himself  to  them 
(cli.  4.5  E*).  His  first  inquiry  is  for  his  father.  For 
a  while  they  can  give  no  answer  for  amazement ; 
but  he  reassures  them,  and  allays  their  fears :  in 
what  the}'  have  done,  they  have  been,  after  all, 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  Providence,  for 
'  (lod  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life ' 
(45'-  '•  *).  And  he  sends  an  auectionate  message  to 
his  father,  to  come  and  settle  in  Egypt,  and  be 
supiiorted  by  him  there. 

Lj  pon  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  Joseph  hastens 
to  meet  his  father  in  Goshen  (46''''''*'  J).  He 
presents  five  of  his  brethren  to  the  Pharaoh,  who 
upon  learning  from  them  that  they  are  shepherds, 
agrees  to  ''rant  them  an  abode  in  GOSHEN  (vih.  see), 
a  pastoral  district  about  Saft  el-tlenneh,  some  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Cairo  (46»'-47*-'»'  J  ;  cf.  47'>-«*  P).+ 
(According  to  P  (47'")  Jacob  himself  is  introduced 
by  Joseph  to  the  Pharaoh  ;  and  Joseph  assigns 
hini,  at  the  Pharaoh's  command,  an  abode  in  the 
'  land  of  Raineses,' — probably  a  name  for  the  E. 
part  of  the  Delta,  which  Ramses  II.,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression,  beautified  by  many  new  build- 
ings, and  often  made  his  residence.)  X 

There  follows  a  paragraph  (47''-*  J),  describing 
a  permanent  change  in  the  Egyptian  system  of 
land-tenure,  which  was  attributed  to  Joseph. 
The  famine  continuing  in  Egypt,  the  people  first 
gave  away  all  their  money  for  com,  then  they 
gave  away  their  cattle,  finally  they  offered  them 
selves  and  their  land.  The  result  was  that  all  the 
land  in  Egypt,  except  that  of  the  priests  (who 
received  a  fixed  revenue  in  kind  from  the  crown, 
and  thus  had  no  occasion  to  sell  their  possessions 
for  food),  became  the  property  of  the  Pharaoh,  the 
previous  owners  becoming  tenants  of  the  king, 
paying  him,  as  it  were,  an  annual  rent  of  \  of  the 
produce. 

According  to  P  (47"**"^)  Jacob  lived  witn  Joseph 
in  Egypt  17  years.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  him 
to  die,  Josepli  hearing  of  his  sickness,  brought  in 
his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  to  see  him. 
Upon  hearing  that  they  were  there,  the  aged 
patriarch  blessed  them,  giWng  E])liraim,  the 
younger,  against  their  father's  desire,  the  first 
place,  in  view  of  the  future  greatness  of  the  tribe 
descended  from  him  (vv.'-'-*^*"  JE),  at  the  same 
time  (vv.-'' ''-  E)  conferring  upon  Joseph,  as  a  special 
gift,  'one  shoulder — or  mountain-slope — above  his 
brethren '  (with  allusion  to  Shechem  ;  see  Jacob, 
p.  5.32).  A  parallel  text  of  P  (48»-'')  describes 
Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  places  each  on  the  same  level  with  his 
own  sons. 

.\fter  Jacob's  death,  Joseph,  as  was  natural, 
made  suitable  provision  for  his  burial  (50'""-  '* 
JE,  probably  J  ;  50"-"  P).  His  brethren  fear  now 
that  he  will  exact  retribution  for  their  past  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  send  aecordinrrly  to  crave  hia 
forgiveness.  He  replies  generously  that  he  is  not 
in  God's  place,  viz.  to  exact  vengeance  for  actions 
which,  however  intende<l,  have  been  overruled  by 
God's  providence  for  good  ('to  save  much  people 
alive'),  and  that  he  will  continue  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  nourishment  and  welfare  (60"""  E).§ 
He  lived,  we  read,  to  the  age  of  110,  surviving 
oven  the  birth  of  his  great-grandchildren. II     Before 

•  Except  the  clausea  In  vv.*-  6  rvferring  to  Joeoph'e  having 
heen  told  bv  hia  brethren  ;  T.io  aa  tar  aa  Gottun ;  and  perhaps 
v.«. 

t  The  aeiiuonce  in  47^  *  Is  much  better  In  l^XX  than  In  the 
Ueti,  text. 

!  Tlie  expression  Is  thus  proleptlo,  even  if  It  b«  not  actually 
an  nnadirouiKm. 

%  The  l4'nni(  of  t.v^  (cf.  471*),  and  the  expression,  'as  it  is  this 
day,'  ill  v.>^.  necm  to  sliow  Uiat  the  writer  pictured  the  famine 
Bs'^til]  coiitiiniini;  (cf.  46>>X  B  must  have  placed  Jacob's  death 
.arller  th.in  r(4f-»). 

I  V.s  '  the  sons  of  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh,*  ar«  specified,  on 
account  of  Uie  iui}tortanc«  attaching  later  to  tlie  ourrespond- 
\n%  clans  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  K.  of  Jordan  (sss 
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his  (lo.ilh  he  expressed  his  assunince  tliat  (mmI 
would  ultiiuately  bring  up  the  cliiMron  of  Ismul 
out  of  K^'ypt,  and  gave  solemn  directions  for  his 
bones  to  he  brouj,'ht  up  with  ihera  (50-'-''  E).  The 
fuUilment  of  this  iniunction  is  described  in  Ex 
13'",  Jos  2-J^''.(both  h);  in  the  hitter  place  it  is 
added  that  Joseph's  bones  were  buried  hnally  in 
Shechem,  in  the  plot  of  ground  bought  there  by 
Jacob  (Gn  33")  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  owned 
bj'  his  descendants,  the  'children  of  Ephraini.' 

The  character  of  Josepli  is  one  that  is  singularly 
amiable  and  free  from  faults.  He  is  the  true  sou, 
the  true  brother,  the  true  servant.  Loyal  and 
faithful,  disinterested  and  sincere,  modest  and 
considerate,  he  wins  the  esteem  of  all  right- 
minded  persons  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  lie  is 
obedient  to  dutj'  in  whatever  position  he  linds 
himself — whether  feeding  his  father's  sheep,  or 
attending  to  his  master's  house,  or  acting  for  the 
keeper  of  the  prison,  or  invested  by  Pharaoh  with 
authority  over  Egypt.  'J"  was  with  him'  is 
the  signilicant  phrase  by  which  the  n.arrator  in- 
dicates the  Divine  approval  of  his  conduct  (31J-'- '• 
"'■-').  In  misfortune  he  is  resigned,  and  does  not 
complain.  He  resists  temptation.  In  his  eleva- 
tion he  neither  presumes  upon  his  position  nor 
forgets  his  humbler  relations :  in  spite  of  their 
cruel  treatment  of  him,  he  bears  his  brethren  no 
grudge;    even  after   his  father's  death    he   is  as 

generous  and  magnanimous  as  before  (50""^').  He 
as  deep  and  true  att'ection  :  his  younger  brother 
and  his  father  are  ever  foremost  in  his  thoughts.* 
His  attitude  towards  his  other  brethren,  and  the 
humiliation  which  he  imposes  on  them,  are,  of 
course,  dictated  by  the  desire  to  prove  them,  and 
liring  them  to  acknowledge  their  sin  ;  as  soon  as 
they  have  done  this  (cf.  42-'-  --  44"),  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  they  are  treating  his  father  and 
Benjamin  with  genuine  att'ection,  he  discloses  him- 
self, excuses  them  for  what  they  had  done  (45'""), 
and,  to  assure  them  of  his  forgiveness  and  good- 
will, makes  provision  for  their  residence  near 
himself  in  Egypt.  He  has  a  lively  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  God  and  of  his  duty  towards  Him 
(3!t''  41'"  50-*).  He  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  God's 
hands,  who  overrules  evil  that  good  may  come, 
and  effects  His  purposes  even  though  it  may  be 
without  the  knowledge  and  against  the  wishes  of 
the  actual  agents  (50-",  cf.  45'-'-*).  As  a  righteous 
man,  persecuted  and  sold  by  his  brethren,  wrong- 
fully accused  and  humiliated,  hut  afterwards 
exalted,  and  using  his  position  for  the  good  of 
others,  submissive,  forgiving,  and  tender-hearted, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  often  have  been 
regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Only  the  measures 
adopted  by  Joseph  for  the  relief  of  the  famine 
might  be  thought  to  strike  a  discordant  note  in 
his  character.  To  appropriate  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  then  to  compel 
the  Egyptians  to  buy  back,  even  to  their  own 
impoverishment,  what  they  had  themselves  pre- 
viously given  up,  does  not  seem  consistent  with  our 
ideas  of  justice  and  equity.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that,  in  this  respect,  Joseph  was  not, 
and  could  not  be  expected  to  be,  in  advance  of  the 
public  morality  of  his  a^e.  The  economic  condi- 
tions of  Egypt  are,  and  always  have  been,  peculiar. 
The  feitility  of  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  a  system 
of  irrigation,  which  can  only  be  kept  in  proper  order 
by  the  central  government ;  and  the  cultivator  falls 

Machir  and  Manabseh).  *Born  upon  Joseph's  knees,*  i,e. 
recoenized  by  him  as  his  descendants  ;  cf.  30^,  Odi/88.  xix.  401. 
•  On  4161  ffid  19  naturally  not  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 
It  is  an  old  difficulty  that  Joseph  did  not,  immediately  after  his 
elevation,  take  st«ps  to  info-m  his  father  of  his  welfare  ;  but 
perhaps  separations  of  this  kind  were  taken  in  those  days  more 
M  a  matter  of  course  than  they  would  be  by  us ;  and  certainly, 
If  Joseph  had  done  this,  both  the  interest  and  the  moral  of  the 
narrative  would  have  been  greatly  impaired. 


into  a  state  of  dependency  and  indebtedness  to  it 
al  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  Egyptian /c//<«/i 
lacks  inherently  the  spirit  of  independence,  and, 
even  to  the  present  day,  is  content  to  enrich  others 
by  his  labour  rather  than  himself.  Of  course  such 
considerations  as  these  do  not  justify  in  the  abstract 
the  oppressions  to  which  Egyjit  has  habitually 
been  exposed  at  the  hands  of  Oriental  viceroys  and 
pashas  ;  but  they  tend  to  '•how  that  Joseph  did 
not  do  more  than  was  consistent  with  the  condition 
of  the  countrj",  with  the  agfe  in  which  he  lived, 
and  with  the  position  in  wliich  he  found  himself 
placed  at  the  time.*  Nevertheless,  as  Oelitzsch 
observes,  the  remark  of  Niebuhr  remains  true : 
'  the  histoiy  of  Joseph  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
designing  ministers. 

.loscpli  was  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  two  tribes 
Manasseh  and  Ephraiin,  the  latter  being  the  most 
powerful  and  important  in  Northern  Israel.  In 
the  blessings  of  Jacob  (Gn  49*'"'*)  and  Moses' 
(Dt  33'^""),  'Joseph'  manifestly  represents  these 
two  tribes,  though  no  doubt  in  each  the  poet  is 
thinking  more  particularly  of  Ephraim  ;  in  each 
he  descants  upon  the  blessings  of  soil  and  climate, 
of  populousness  and  military  strength,  enjoyed 
by  the  tribe ;  and  in  each  Joseph  bears  the  title 
vnx  i-ij  '  the  separate  (or  crowned)  one  of  his 
brethren,'  i.e.  the  tribe  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  possession,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
of  such  distinctions  as  wealth,  and  influence,  and 
political  and  military  power.  The  terms  of  these 
blessings,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  in  each  the 
poet  displays  for 'Joseph,' show  that  both  spring 
from  the  period  durmg  which  Ephraim  was  the 
leading  tribe  in  Israel.t  The  two  tribes  are  also 
grouped  together  elsewhere  under  the  same  common 
designation:  not  only  in  the  expression  'children 
of  Jo.seph,'  Jos  16'  17'*- '»  (J),  Nu  l'"- '",  Jos  14'  18" 
al.  (P),  but  also  in  house  of  Joseph,'  Jos  17"  18', 
Jg  122-+23-+M  2  S  19»:  1  K  1128,  and  (like  Ephraim 
in  Hos)  A  pctiori  of  Northern  Israel  generally, 
Am  5",  Ob  I"  (II  '  house  of  Jacob '),  Zee  10',  and  in 
'Joseph'  alone  (sometimes  representing  N.  Israel 
generally),  Dt  27'"  33i»- '»,  Am  5'°  6'',  Ezk  37"'- '» 
47'^  48'-,  Ps77"  ('the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph') 
78"  80'  (II 'Israel'),  81". 

On  Joseph-el,  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  Palestine 
in  the  15th  cent.  B.C.,  see  p.  526. 

Date  of  Joseph. — The  period  of  Egyptian  history 
at  Avhich  the  events  or  Joseph's  life  are  to  be 
placed,  cannot  be  determined  except  inferentially. 
As  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  the  name  of  the 
Pharaoh  is  not  mentioned ;  and  in  view  of  the 
general  fixity  of  Egyptian  institutions,  the  allu- 
sions to  Egyptian  manners  and  customs,  as 
Dilhn.  remarks,  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
(institute  a  clue  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.f 
The  biblical  dates,  both  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the 
patriarchal  age  (which  is  dependent  upon  it,  Ex 
12*'),  are  too  uncertain  to  form  a  secure  basis  for 
further  chronological  calculations  (see  CHRON- 
OLOGY, vol.  i.  p.  398).  There  are,  however,  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  Ramses  II.  of  the  19tn 
dynasty  (B.C.  1275-1208,  Petrie)  to  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  (Ex  1*") ;  and  arguing  back 
from   this   datum,   it   is   probable    that   Joseph's 

*  Cf.  the  remarks  and  quotations  illustrative  of  the  economic 
condition  of  E^A-pt  in  the  work  of  Vigouroux,  cited  below 
(p.  "72  n.'),  ii.  183-189;  also  Ebers,  Qosen,  486-^  (ed.  2,  498  f.). 

t  In  2  S  19"  («)  LiX  (niDJ  for  -nip,  •  I  am  also  the  firitbom 
more  than  thou,'  the  men  of  Israel  claim  the  birthright — DO 
doubt  on  account  of  the  prestige  enjoyed  by  Ephraiin  ;  cf.  1  Oh 
61- a  :  Ew.  i.  422. 

t  Including  here  Benjamin(\n  2  3  19^  Shlmei,  a  Benjaminlte, 
speaks).    Cf.  Stade.  Gesch.  i.  160  £f. 

§  Sayce'8  statement  (ELIH  90,  cf.  83),  that  the  Egypt  which 
the  narrative  brings  before  ub  is  that  of  the  Hyksoe  age,  Is  not 
warranted  by  the  facta :  not  one  of  the  illustrations  quota'  by 
him  is  dUtinctive  of  the  Hyksos  age,  and  the  great  majorit;  art 
not  drawn  from  that  period  at  all. 
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elevation  in  E^'pt  is  to  be  placed  ander  one  of 
the  later  Hyksos  kings.*  Tlie  Hyksoa  (i.e.  Hyk- 
sha.su,  'prince  of  the  Sbasu,'  or  'spoilers,'  i.e. 
desert-hordes,  or  Bedawis)  were  a  race  of  Asiatic 
invaders,  who  (according  to  Manetho)  held  posses- 
Bion  of  Egypt  for  511  years  (n.c.  2098- 15S7,  Petrie), 
at  first  devastating  and  destroying,  but  afterwards 
eettling  doAvn,  and  assimilating  much  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  conquered  Egyptians  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  659  f. ; 
Maspero,  Struggle  of  yntions,  50  ff.,  72  If.).  Zoan 
(Tanis),  in  the  N.E.  of  the  Delta.t  (as  excava- 
tions have  shown)  was  one  of  their  chief  cities. 
George  the  Sj'ncellus  speaks  of  a  general  consensus 
of  chronograi)liers  to  the  effect  that  the  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph  was  Aphophis,^  i.e.  Apepa  (II.),  the  last 
important  Hyk.sos  King.§  As  it  happens,  if  we 
place  the  E.\odus  at  about  B.C.  1204  (Petrie),  this 
would  agree  with  the  data  given  in  Ex  12" 
(12044-430=  16:W  B.C.). 

■  Historical  C/tararter  of  Joseph. — Taken  in  the 
abstract,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  serious 
historical  improbabilities  in  the  substance  of 
Joseph's  bio''raphy.  Certainly  the  narrative  con- 
tains many  dramatic  situations.  Both  Joseph  and 
his  brethren  ptiss  through  a  series  of  crises  and 
adventures,  any  one  of  which  might  readily  have 
closed  the  drama,  though  all,  in  fact,  lead  on 
happily  to  the  linal  di'noihncnt.  Tmth  is,  how- 
ever, proverbially  stranger  than  fiction.  There 
have  been  many  remarkable  biographies  in  history, 
and  we  must  beware  of  making  probabilitj'  too 
absolutely  the  test  of  credibility.  In  the  general 
fact  of  a  foreijnier,  by  a  happy  stroke  of  clever- 
ness, winning  tlie  favour  of  an  Eiistem  despot,  and 
being  in  consequence  invested  by  him  with  high 
powers,  there  is  nothing  unprecedented  ;  and  in 
the  ca.se  of  Egj'pt,  in  particular,  the  monuments 
supply  explicit  evidence  of  foreigners  rising  there 
to  positions  of  political  distinction.  The  question 
as.sumes,  however,  a  dillerent  aspect  when  account 
is  taken  (1)  of  the  fact  that  the  narratives  about 
Joseph  are  plainly  not  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
hand.ll  but  were  in  all  probability  only  committed 
to  writing  700-800  j-ears  afterwards,  and  (2)  of  the 
further  curious  fact  that  '  Jo.seph '  (like  many 
of  the  other  patriarchal  names)  is  also  a  tribal 
name,  the  name  of  that  sulidivision  of  the  nation 
which  was  also  called  after  hi.s  two  sons,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim.  The  first  of  these  facts  at  once 
destroys  all  guarantee  that  we  possess  in  the 
Joseph-narratives  a  literal  record  of  the  facts.  The 
outline,  indeed,  maj'  still  be  historical,  but  for 
details  or  particular  e[iisodes  popular  imagination 
will  very  probably  be  responsible :  the  improb- 
abilities which  certainly  attach  to  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  the  famine  and  the  measures 

•So  Knob.,  Ilillm.,  Riehm,  Ebera  (in  Smith,  DB*  \^9il.), 
BrugBcb  (SleiniiuKhr\/t,  131),  Wiedemann  (with  rewnre),  Affj. 
Gesch.  (1884),  i.  lait.,  and  in  his  amiUi  UacK.  con  att-Atg.  (IBttl) 
07  f.  ;  and  othera. 

t  Zoan  would  be  not  more  than  about  35  miles  from  Ooahen  ; 
and  it  iH  true  that  the  court  of  the  Pharaoh  in  Cln  ia  represented 
as  beini^'  not  far  from  tioshcn  (fur  Joseph  was  near  to  both : 
4510  1»  iga^*  477),  whereiu  the  residence  of  tlie  Pharaohs,  both 
before  (12-14  d)-n.)  and  afur  (lS-20  dyn.)  the  Hjksoa  perio<l,was 
far  up  the  N'ile,  at  ThelK'S.  However,  an  ar^ment  in  sunnort 
of  Joseph's  Ptiaraoh  bein((  one  of  the  Hylcsos  kings  could  be 
based  upon  thin  coincidence,  only  if  it  were  alrsady  certain  that 
the  narrative  was  the  woric  of  a  contemporary  band,  which 
miu'ht  he  trusted  to  reproduos  accurately  geograpliical  tacts  of 
(his  Idnd. 

t  P.  62  (cf.  p.  (^0)  ivJ  ri>#i  ykp  rvM«i«^*v**'  •**  ••'J  'Acw^im 
li^{if  'I«rf]^  rit  A'iyvrvnt:  p.  107,  the  17th  year  of  Aphophis  is 
SJieciiletl.  Eminn  (/.  /.  Ary  .«pr.  ISSl,  12i-7 ;  cl.  Mas|>ero, 
StnujgU  of  Satitmt,  71)  has  nuide  it  probable  that  this  date 
was  arrived  at  by  a  oombination  of  the  iSO  yeara  of  Ex  1241  with 
L^'Vptian  dalu. 

}'  ivtrie,  II M.  n/h:<i.  i.  242,  IL  17  ff. 

I  Notire  incidonttilfy  in  this  connftlnn  the  ahsencs  of  par. 
tieriJnrti  in  tho  narmtive,  e.(j.  any  nu-nlioii  of  the  in-nmna]  name 
of  tiio  i'haraob,  and  of  the  p^arein  KK'>l>t  wliervhe  neld  )us  court; 
and  cf.  Sayc«,  UCit  228  f.  Contemporary  writers— for  instance, 
Jeremiab— «n  in  such  matters  much  iDors  definite  and  specific 


by  which  it  was  relieved  (4I«-«- «■  »•"  47i*-«)« 
may  thus,  for  example,  be  accounted  for.  The 
second  fact  raises  the  further  ([uestion  whether  the 
figure  of  Joseph,  in  part  or  even  as  a  whole,  is  a 
rellection  of  tlie  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  projected  upon  the  past  in  an  individual 
form. 

According  to  Ewald  (cf.  above,  p.  534),  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  represent  corresponding  subdivisions  of  the  nation  ;  the 
siniiller  part  of  it,  distinguished  in  the  extant  tradition  by  the 
name  and  fame  of  Josejih,  and  consisting  essentially  of  the  two 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (wliich  afte^^va^ds  separated), 
mi^'rated  into  K^'vpt  first ;  Joseph,  who  was  a  real  person,  was 
a  leader  or  distinguished  member  of  the  immigrants;  he  rose 
to  power  in  E^'ypt,  and  conferred  there  great  twnelits  both  upon 
his  own  people  and  upon  the  countr)',  and  in  the  end  also 
attracted  t)ie  remaining  and  stronger  part  of  his  people  to  the  £. 
frontier  of  K;r\'pt.  His  personality  was  a  remarlcable  one  ;  and 
in  after  ages  it  was  transfigured  in  the  memory  of  his  people  : 
under  the  inliueuce  of  Israel's  religion  it  became  an  ideat  of 
tilial  and  fraternal  affection,  a  high  example  of  goodness,  de- 
votion to  duty,  sincerity,  and  love.  Tlie  fundamental  idea  of 
the  8tor>'  consists  in  the  happy  reunion  in  Eg^-pt  of  the  long 
aejiarated  members  of  Jacob's  family,  at  the  call  of  the  son  and 
broUier  who  has  risen  there  to  liigh  station  ;  this,  in  ths 
narrative  of  Genesis,  as  we  possess  it,  lias  been  gradually 
elaborated  by  successive  writers  until  it  attained  '  the  mature 
and  attractive  form  in  which  it  was  worthy  to  become  an  heir- 
loom of  the  human  race.'t  The  view  of  DUlm.  (introd.  to 
cIl  39)  and  Kittel  (i.  lOSf.)  is  similar:  behind  tlie  individual, 
Joseph,  there  stands  the  tribe  (Dillm.) ;  the  tribe,  migrating 
to  Eu'.n>t,  acquired  there  power  and  pre-eminence  over  itA 
'  bretiiVen,'  and  its  leader  is  known  to  tradition  by  the  same 
name,  Jctiepti  (Kittel).  It  is  an  objection  to  this  view  that  it 
duplicates  the  name  at  oiif  aiui  the  saim  time  :  'Joseph'  de- 
notes both  an  individual  and  a  tribe,  not  at  different  times, 
but  in  B'ji/pt  itgelf.  Stade  and  others  see  in  Joseph  (as  in  his 
brethren)  merely  the  imaginary  eponymous  ancestor  of  the 
tribe,  in  whose  life  and  experiences  are  reflected  the  political 
and  other  relations  of  a  later  age. 

Any  judgment  upon  a  question  of  this  kind  most 
be  more  or  less  'subjective';  but  to  the  present 
writer  the  amount  of  personal  incident  and  detail 
in  the  narrative  appears,  as  in  the  case  of  JACOB 
(p.  534''),  to  be  an  objection  to  both  these  views. 
It  seems  to  liiin  to  be  more  probable  that  there 
was  an  actual  person,  Joseph,  afterwards — rightly 
or  wrongly — regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe, 
whose  biography,  during  the  time  that  it  lived 
only  in  oral  tradition,  maj-  have  been  embellished 
ana  made  more  dramatic  in  details,  but  who  under- 
went substantially  the  experiences  recounted  of 
him  in  Gn,  and  who,  having  risen  to  power  in 
Egypt,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  fellow^-tribes- 
men  a  home  in  the  pastoral  land  of  Goshen.  This 
view,  amongst  other  things,  does  justice  to  the 
Egyptian  colouring  of  the  narrative  (see  below). 
This  colouring,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  specific  ;  it  is 
never  of  a  character  to  prove  close  and  personal 
cognizance  of  the  facts  described  ;  J  nevertheless,  its 
presence  in  the  narrative  —  as  indeed  the  entire 
Egj'ptian  episode  in  Joseph's  life  —  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  if  the  whole  were  nothing  but  a 
legend,  woTen  by  popular  fancy  npon  the  hills  of 
Ephraim. 

From  471^*,  however,  mora  cannot  be  inferred  than  that  the 
agrarian  conditions  described  prevailed  In  the  a^e  of  the 
narrator :  the  details  of  the  narrmtive,  such  as  the  connexion 
with  the  seven  vears  of  famine,  the  exhaustion  of  the  Eg>'ptians' 
money,  etc,  will,  as  Dillm.  remarks,  '  belong  merely  d^  naicen 
Sage.  The  benefit  derived  in  consequence  by  the  crown  must 
have  been  attributed  jxipularly  to  Joseph's  statesmanship  ;  but 
If  it  be  true  that  he  r->se  to  power  under  Aphophis,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  native  Theban  princes  were  Ix-pnning  the  war  of 
independence,  it  is  ditticult  to  think  that  an  innovation  of  this 
kind.  Introduced  bv  him,  could  have  surriTed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Hyksos  PharaoW 

It  is,  moreover,  important  to  obsenre,  aa  Kittel 
has  pointed  out,  that  this  colouring  is  common 
to  both  J  and  E :  as  it  is  improbable  that  tico 
writers  would  have  added  it  independently,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  was  inherent  in  the  common 

•  Cf.  Kuenen,  TkT.  May  1871,  p.  teOB. 
t  Eivald.  Iliet.  L  3«3,  332,  406.  407-400,  41t-4la 
i  Institutions,  otnclals,  etc,  tor  Instance,  are  dtacribed  gtiur- 
aUii,  not  by  their  spedflo  Egypt-  names :  contrast  the  ksf  UsM 
of  specific  Utlsa  In  BrugKh,  .Xttftalogit,  pp.  Kfr-tsa. 
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tradition  which  both  represent.  This  is  a  circum- 
btance tending  toshowtliatin  itsorigin  theEgj'ptian 
element  was  considerably  anterior  to  either  J  or  E, 
and  increases  the  probability  that  it  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  i  foundation  in  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  diflicult  to  deny  that  the  narrative 
(like  those  of  Ishmaki.  and  Jacob)  has  been  coloured 
in  some  of  its  details  by  later  events,  and  even 
that  particular  epi-sodes  may  have  originated  in 
the  dc.-iire  to  account  for  the  circumstances  and 
reliitions  of  a  later  age.  The  hostility  of  the 
brethren  to  Joseph,  the  leadership  in  one  narrative 
(E)  of  llcuben,  in  the  other  (.))  of  Judali,  the 
power  and  iire-eniinence  of  Joseph  as  compared 
with  his  father  and  brothers,  the  fact  that  Ben- 
jamin, afterwards  the  smallest  tribe,  is  the 
youngest  brother,  the  '  adoption '  of  his  two 
grandsons  by  Jacob  {i.e.  their  elevation  to  the 
same  rank  as  his  own  sons),  and  the  priority  so 
pointedl}'  bestowed  bj'  him  upon  the  younger,  are, 
for  instance,  points  at  which  it  is  very  possible 
that  popular  imagination  has  thus  been  at  work, 
colouring  or  supplementing  the  historical  elements 
of  the  Joseph -tradition  by  reference  to  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  later  tiiues.  And  naturally  the 
literary  form  of  the  narrative,  with  its  charms  of 
stjle  and  other  characteristic  traits,  will  be  due 
to  the  dill'erent  writers,  who,  severally,  cast  the 
original  tradition  into  a  written  shape. 

The  acquaintance  shown  by  the  authors  of  the 
Joseph  narratives,  esp.  J  and  E,  with  Egyptian 
customs  and  institutions  has  been  long  observed  ;  * 
and  the  principal  instances  deserve  to  be  noticed 
here,  references  being  added  to  authorities  where 
the  subject  may  be  more  fullv  studied. 

37=»  (cf.  43").  There  would  be  demand  in  Egypt 
fo;  rtsinous  substances,  such  as  '  gum  tragacanth,' 
'  hilm,'  and  '  ladanum '  (the  e.\udation  of  the 
Cistus  or  Rock-rose), t  partly  for  medicinal  purposes, 
partly  for  the  composition  of  incense  to  be  used 
in  religious  rites,  and  partly  for  embalming ;  see 
Ebers,  Aeg.  289-293.  For  Svrian  trade  with 
Egypt  (in  the  18th  dyn.),  including  slaves,  see 
ib.  292  If.,  Ernian,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  516  ff. 

39^ '  and  he  appointed  him  over  his  house.'X  Such 
a  position  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  distinctively 
Egj'ptian  (see  note  J)  :  nevertheless  the  monuments 
show  that  large  Egyptian  households  were  organized 
with  superintendents  of  iheir  dill'erent  departments 
(the  fields,  the  cattle,  the  kitchen,  etc.),  the  nier- 
per,  or  '  superintendent  of  the   house,'  being   in 

E articular  often  mentioned. §  The  'bread  which' 
is  master  '  did  eat '  (39")  would  not  be  left  in 
loseph's  hand,  on  account  of  the  scruples  which 
^he  Egyptians  had  against  eating  food  prepared 
hy  foreigners  (cf.  43^-).  To  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  master's  wife  (39'"-)  there  is  a  remarkable 
parallel  (which  has  been  often  compared)  in  the 
Egyptian  romance,  commonly  called  '  The  Tale  of 
the  Two  Brothers,'  written  for  Seti  II.  (19  dyn.), 
and  preserved  in  the  d'Orbiney  Papyrus.  Two 
brothers,  Anpu  and  Bata,  lived  together  in  one 
house :  the  elder,  Anpu,  one  day  sent  Bata 
back  from  the  fields  into  the  house  to  fetch  some 
seed ;  Anpu's  wife  there   made  advances  to  him, 

*  Hengstenberg,  A  eg.  u.  die  Bb.  Moae't  (1841) ;  Knobel  (Kgf- 
Comm.  1852,  1S«0),  Ewald  (.nist.  i.  419  n.);  DiUm.;  and  esp. 
Ebcra,  Acq.  «.  die  Bb.  Slottft,  186S  (ends  with  On  4135),  and  in 
Smith,  DB',  t.v.  Joseph.  See  also  F.  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  el  let 
dicouvertes  m<}demes\  1896,  torn.  ii.  (a  full  but  not  very 
critical  compilation) ;  and  H.  G.  Tomkine,  The  Life  and  Time* 
0/ JoKeph  (isni). 

t  Tristram,  Nat.  Bitt.  of  the  Bible,  393  f.,  837  f.,  458-460  ;  on 
*  balm,'  also,  above,  i.  236. 

:  Ot.,  of  Pharaoh's  house,  41« ;  of  Joseph's  house,  4318- 1» 
441-  *  (where  '  steward  of  his  house '  is  lit.  '  he  that  was  ovrr 
hit  house  •)  :  cf.  '  over  the  house  '  (i.e.  the  palace)  in  1  K  46  109 
18»,  2  K  105  165  1S18. 87  192,  Is  2215  (all  of  the  Tnajor  domo,  or 
lovemor  of  the  palace,  in  Isra«l  or  Judah). 

I  Eber*,  Aeg.  303-3011 ;  Ennao,  187  f. 


which  he  repelled  :  when  Anpu  returned  home  in 
the  evening,  his  wife  accused  Hata  to  him  fal.sely. 
Anpu,  enraged,  at  first  sought  to  slay  his  brother, 
but  in  the  end  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
innocent  and  had  been  accused  falsely,  and  he 
thereupon  slew  his  unfaithful  wife.* 

40'"-  A  '  butler,'  or  '  cupbearer '  (the  word  in 
the  lleb.  is  the  same,  .i;i;f'?,  lit.  the  one  giving  to 
drink),  was,  naturally,  not  an  institution  peculiar 
to  Egypt,  being  found  also  in  Persia  (Neli  1",  cf. 
2'),  and  elsewhere  (cf.  otfoxios)  :  we  meet,  however, 
with  a  very  similar  title  in  lists  of  I'Jgyptian  court 
ollicials  ;  Cliabas,  for  instance  (ilM.  Eg;/pt.  3rd  ser. 
131  ff. ),  publishes  such  a  list,  including  '  le  grand 
des  appartements  ou  grand  supcrieur  de  la  maison' 
(the  major  domo,  mentioned  above),  '  le  saigneur 
de  bicufs,  le  boulanger,  le  cuiseur  de  mets,  le 
conducteur  des  controleurs  {abu-u),  qui  go(itent 
le  vin,'  etc.,  the  last  of  whom  is  considered  by 
Chabas  and  Ebers  to  have  corresponded  to  the 
'chief  of  the  butlers'  here.t  In  the  tomb  of 
Ramses  III.  ('20  dyn.)  there  is  a  representation  of 
a  royal  bakery,  sliowing  a  number  of  figures  era- 
ploj'ed  in  various  processes  of  bread-making,  and 
amongst  them  one  carryin"  a  tray  containing  rolls 
of  bread  upon  his  head  (v.'^).t  A  '  superintendent 
of  the  bakery,'  corresponding  to  the  '  chief  of  the 
bakers,'  is  mentioned  by  Erman,  pp.  105,  187  (cf. 
E  bers,  333  bottom).  The  custom  of  squeezing  grapes 
into  a  cup  (v.")  is  illustrated  by  Ebers  §  from  a 
text  published  by  Naville  from  the  temple  at  Edfu, 
where  it  is  said  that  grapes  squeezed  into  water 
formed  a  refreshing  beverage,  wliich  was  drunk  by 
the  king.  The  birthday  of  the  Pharaoh  (v.^"),  at 
least  in  the  Ptolemaic  period,  as  we  learn  from  th« 
Canopus  and  Rosetta  decrees  (B.C.  239  and  195),  was 
celebrated  with  a  great  assembly  of  priests  of  all 
grades,  and  a  granting  of  amnesties  to  prisoners.!! 

In  ch.  41  Pharaoh's  dreams,  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  subject-matter,  are  appropriate  to  the 
country.  In  Egypt  (as  in  Babylon,  and  indeed  in 
other  ancient  countries)  much  importance  was 
attached  to  dreams.  Thothmes  IV.,  while  sleeping 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Sphinx,  was  com- 
manded by  RS.  Harmakhis  to  clear  away  the  sand 
by  which  it  was  encumbered.  A  vision  of  the 
god  Ptah,  appearing  in  a  dream,  encouraged 
Merenptah  to  attack  the  Libyans.  On  the '  Dream- 
stele  '  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  Napata,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  it  is  related  how  the 
Ethiopian  Icing,  Nflt  Amen,  saw  in  a  dream  two 
serpents,  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on 
his  left,  which  were  explained  to  portend  that  he 
would  conquer  Egypt,  and  wear  on  his  head  the 
two  crowns,  of  the  north  as  well  as  of  the  south.lT 
Strange  nostrums  were  even  in  vogue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  significant  dreams.**  Egypt  is 
dependent  for  its  fertility  upon  the  annual  rising 
of  the  Nile :  the  cow-headed  goddess  Hat-hor,tT 
the  personification  of  fruitfulness  (with  whom  Isis, 

•  The  tale  is  translated  in  full  by  Maspero  in  Let  Contet 
Pop.  d»  VEgypte  anc.''  (1889),  5-82 ;  Petrie,  Egi/p.  Talet  (1895), 
ii  36  ff. :  somewhat  abridged,  in  Erman,  878  f. ;  the  part  parallel 
to  the  Bibl.  narrative  in  Ebers,  Aeg.  311  ff.  ;  more  brietlv  in 
Brucsch,  Hist,  oj  Eg.''-  i.  309  ff.  (new  ed.  1891,  123  f.);  Saves, 
HCM,  209  ff.  (from  Brugsch) ;  Egypt  of  the  Hebrewe,  25  ff.  (from 
Brugsch  and  Erman). 

t  On  the  manufacture  and  use  of  wine  in  Egypt,  Eber«,  323- 
820;  cups  and  gobleta,  327-329,  Erman.  19t>-198:  a  servant  offering 
wine  to  a  guesl  in  a  goblet,  Wilkinson-Birch,  L  430  ;  several  such, 
at  a  feast,  in  The  Tomb  of  Paheri  at  El  Kab  (11th  Memoir  ol 
Egyp.  Explor.  Fund),  Plate  vii.,  cf.  p.  24  f. 

fSee  Wilkinson-Birch,  Aite.  Egyptiant  (ed.  1878),  ii.  84  j 
Ebers,  Aefj.  332  ;  or  Erman,  p.  191 ;  the  man  carrying  the  tray, 
also,  in  M.-Lspero,  Davm  of  Civil.  814. 

%  Durch  Gosen  zum  Sinai^  (1872),  480;  Smith,  DS»  p. 
1796'. 

I  Ebers,  334-337. 

1[  Brugsch,  Hitt.  (ed.  1891)  200,  814,  406.  Cf.  Wiedemann 
Relig.  of  the  Anc.  Eg.  265-267  ;  Ebers,  321  f. ;  Herod,  ii.  141. 

**  Wiedemann,  267  (. 

tt  Budge,  The  Mummy,  891,  2»«    Wiedem»nn,  14S,  219. 
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tlie  goddess  of  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Delta,*  was 
often  identified),  is  described  in  inscriptions,  cited 
bj'  Ebers,  as  'causing  the  Nile  to  appear  in  its 
season,'  'giving  life  to  the  living  vdtU  her  hands,' 
'  pouring  forth  fruitfulness  upon  the  land,'  etc.t 
1'lie  cow  being  sacred  to  both  these  deities,  kine 
eiiier^ang  from  the  Nile  would  be  a  natural  emblem 
of  fruitful  seasons.  Hcven  was  also  a  sacred  {and 
magical)  number  in  Egypt.J  Among  the  priestly 
classes  §  in  Egypt  were  the  '  writers  of  sacred  writ- 
ings' (sax-u  neter  sat:  in  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Canopus  decree,  in-fpo^ipai, — depicted  on  the  monu- 
ments with  a  feather  [iiuill]  on  their  heads,  and 
a  book  in  their  hand  ||),  and  the  '  know  ers  of  things ' 
(rex  xct").  OT,  as  we  might  say,  '  wise  men  '  (in 
the  Greek,  itpoypa^)mT(U,  or  '  sacred  scribes '),  of 
whose  superior  knowledge  the  Egj'p.  king  would 
avail  himself  in  any  dilliculty.H  lo  these  corre- 
spond, no  doubt,  the  hnrtumnum"  and  '  wise  men,' 
summoned  by  I'liaraoh  to  interpret  his  dreams. 

.loseph's  shaving  himself,  and  changing  his 
raiment  (41"),  before  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  I'liaraoh,  is  in  agreement  with  Egyptian  cus- 
toms :  all  respectable  Egyptians  shaved  them- 
selves :  on  the  monuments,  only  forei''ners,  and 
natives  of  inferior  rank,  are  represented  a.s  wear- 
ing beards ;  cleanliness  of  clotlies,  as  well  as  of 
person,  was  also  de  ri'jueur.ff  With  the  reference 
to  God  in  41"'  (cf.  v.^  40«),  comp.  Ilerod.  ii.  S.3. 
Joseph's  plan  for  laying  u^i  corn  in  store- 
houses (41*"-)  at  least  falls  in  with  Egj'ptian 
institutions :  in  all  important  cities  granaries 
were  established,  partly  for  the  reception  of  the 
corn-tax  (an  important  item  in  the  revenue), 
partly  to  provide  maintenance  for  soldiers  and 
other  public  oflicial»  :  the  '  superintendent  of  the 
granaries'  was  one  of  the  highest  otlicers  of  the 
state  ;  it  w£is  his  duty  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
perly (illed,  and  to  report  to  the  king  annually  on 
the  harvests.JJ  On  41*°  ('over  my  house,'  i.e. 
palace),  cf.  p.  772  note  t,  and  Ernian,  pp.  69,  77  : 
the  terms  of  41'"  suggest  the  important  oflice  of 
Tate,  or  governor,  ib.  69,  87-89  ('  the  second  after 
the  king  in  the  court  of  the  palace '),  473.     The 

•  Ma.si)iro.  Dawn  aS  Cinilil.  09,  132. 

t  Kbt-ra,  :^'>7  f.  (ttie dates  and  sources  of  these  citationa  are  Dot 
given  :  and  their  relevancv  is  i>erha^)s  doubttulv 

t  Ehera, :«'.!  (.  ;  Smith,  /j/(2  lV06(in  iinwriinions,  »et»n  dnim 
are  often  prescrit>ed,  never  6, 8,  or  U ;  and  in  ciiarniM,  ieven  ot>Jects 
are  taken).  Anions  the  iitinierous  fnnnsof  Hal-Iior,  tevm  are 
often  in  particular  sjierifiid  (Eberv,  359  ;  Talt  oj  Tvco  lirotherg, 
p.  51,  Petric;  Urncwh,  Itrl.  u.  Ui/lh.  d.  alt.  -f.'j.  318f.,  and 
Thfji.  Inner.  ^i\'j.  8<H>-«4)'2  (temple  of  the  seven  great  Hathora  at 
Speos  Arteniidosl) ;  and  in  ch.  MS  of  the  "Book  ot  the  IVad,* 
mention  is  made  of  the  $fvfn  sacred  kine  with  tlieir  hull,  who 
proiide  food  and  drink  for  the  dead,  and  whose  [;ood  ser^'icee 
the  deceased  invokes  Ila  (Osiris)  to  secure  on  his  helialf:  see 
Budge's  Ir.  (Isys),  p.  201  f.;  an*l  the  line  viirnette,  representing 
the  Kine,  with  otlerinj.i*  laid  W-tore  them  liy  the  deceuM.-d,  in 
sheet  3.'>  of  the  niaginticent  facsimile  of  the  I'apyrus  of  Ani, 
pub.  by  the  Brit.  .Mus.  Trustees  (^'ignuroux,  p.  112,  givesadilTer- 
ent  vignette  of  the  same  subject  from  the  Turin  Papyrus,  pub. 
by  LepitiuH,  Twtunbuch,  1842). 

(  Ebere.  311  IT.  II  Wilk.-B.  11.  324,  No«.  8,  9. 

^  In  the  T'l/**  n.r  th«  Txpo  Hrothfrt  (p.  5-1,  Petrie),  a  lock  of 
■oen'.ei  hair  which  has  Ix-en  ffinnd  is  iirong)»t  to  the  king,  who 
■uminons  the  '  scrilK'S  and  the  knoweni  of  things'  to  tell  him 
who  its  owner  is.  The  sister-in-law  of  itanitu-s  xii.  is  ill,  and 
tlie  Pharaoh  is  SMked  to  send  a  '  wise  man  '  lo  give  his  advice 
(Unigs*-h,  3.M  ;  Kliem.  347.  who  adds  that  there  are  numerotis 
similar  iiiHlances).  On  the  contmt*  of  the  'sacred  writings' 
(which  euibraceii  magic,  clmrnis,  and  other  subjects,  as  well  as 
ritual,  etc.),  see  llrvigiuh,  .t:,jjii<t<4atie,  85,  141>-I6B,  320. 

*'  L.X.X  ilryy.rAt  (in  Ex  its'i^m,  (iH  t»nim%»,'),  KVm  'sacred 
scribes.'  Of  uncertain  derivation,  but  found  only  in  connexion 
with  t^rvpt  (41»  w,  Ex  7"'*"  81  '»^ '»  9"),  and  (doubtless 
borrowed  from  tin)  in  Hn  ]»' 2*  10  »7  47  »  511  (aV  •  uiagiciojis'). 

1 1  KVrs.  35(1  n. ;  cf.  Wilk.-B.  II.  330,  331,  SS7  ;  Emian,  '225,  4S9  ; 
Petrie.  TalrK.  i.  12.'.  ;   llemd.  ii    3(1. 

II  Knnan,  lus,  with  iilu.^tration  of  Cha'emhC't,  superintendent 
of  the  granaries  under  Anienclphis  III.  (18  dyn.),  cf.  hi.  Ml.  SB, 
94,  95;  Kreorilt  of  Ihr  rail.  2nd  sor.  ill.  7f..  22.  I!epre«nt»- 
tions  of  EgN'ptian  granaries  nmv  Im*  seen  in  Kmian,  433,  4.'i4  ;  or 
In  Wilk.-B.'  I.  31S,  371  :  cf.  alK>  .Maspero.  hatm  qf  Civil.  2S«, 
ial  :  cloi»*  by  there  were  otlices  and  weighing-rooms,  In  which 
sctitiM  registered  ever;  sack  that  was  brouyht  In  or  Ukso  out 
(Ennan,  p.  U5X 


signet-ring  (41**)  was  in  other  countries  al.^^o  s 
mark  of  authority  (Est  3"»  8-,  'fob  l-'^,  1  Mac  6")  ; 
but  it  was  notably  so  in  Egypt,  where  the  '  keeper 
of  the  seal '  (mer  chetam)  was  the  king's  deputy.* 
The  golden  collar  put  round  Joseph's  neck  (tb.) 
was  a  peculiarly  Egyptian  form  of  decoration  :  it 
was  called  '  receiving  gold  ' ;  t  AJimes,  the  captain- 
general  of  the  marines,  who  freed  Egypt  from  the 
Hyksos,  '  received  gold,'  on  seven  ditlerent  occa- 
sions, for  various  acts  of  valour.  J  Linen  was 
prized  in  Egj-pt  as  a  material  for  dress,  especially 
for  men  of  rank  ;  §  but  the  plural  '  garments  of 
line  linen'  makes  it  doubtful  whether  (as  Ebers 
suppcses)  there  is  a  specific  reference  to  the 
shendi-t,  or  shend'ot,  the  royal  apron-garment, 
worn  under  the  Old  Enip.ire  only  by  royal  per- 
sonages, but  under  the  Middle  and  New  Empires, 
by  other  dignitaries  as  well.H  Horses  and  chariots 
are  lirst  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
under  the  I8th  dyn.:  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
tlicv  were  introduced  into  Egypt  during  the 
IlyKsos  period;  the  words  for  both  chariot 
{uicrkobt)  and  waggon  (agoU)  are  palpably  of 
.Semitic  (Canaaniteor  Hebrew)  origin  (i?p7,  ■ihi;,)-1T 
The  kin"  in  earlier  times  was  carried  by  soldiers 
on  a  sedan-chair.**  Erman  (p.  64)  describes  a 
scene  from  a  tomb  at  Tel  el-Amama,  in  which 
Amennphis  IV.  (18  dyn.),  his  queen  and  daughters, 
and  tlie  ministers  in  attendance,  appear  riding  in 
chariots  of  state  ;  but  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
expression,  '  the  second  chariot  wliich  he  had.' 
The  monuments  supply  illustrations,  at  least  in 
and  after  the  18th  dyn.,  of  foreigners  (includinc 
slaves  from  Syria)  rising  to  positions  of  politicEU 
importance  in  E^pt,  and  adopting  there  a  change 
of  name  :  Mery-K6  ('  beloved  of  U6'),  the  armour- 
bearer  of  Thothmes  III.,  and  the  priest,  User-Min 
('Min  is  strong'),  were  sons  of  a  foreigner,  the 
judge  Pa'Emer'eu  (the  Amorite) ;  and  ander 
Merenptah,  a  Canaanite,  Ben  -  Mat'ana,  son  of 
Jupa'a,  from  D'arbasana,tt  holds  the  office  of 
'first  speaker  of  His  Majesty'  (who  acted  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  kin"  and  his  attend- 
ants), and  receives  the  name  of  Ramsesem-per- 
Ka,  '  Kanises  in  the  temple  of  Ra.'tJ:  In  fact, 
'  change  of  name  was  usual  with  parvenjis  whom 
the  king  wished  to  honour'  (Ebers).  On  {ib.)  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  chief  centre  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun-god  (H6  or  HA),  po.sse.'ssing  a 
famous  temple,  and  a  large  body  of  priesta  (cf. 
Herod,  ii.  3). 

Kamines  of  long  duration,  due  to  the  Nile 
failing  to  overflow,  are  not  nnknow-n  in  Egypt : 
not  only  is  one  attested  by  El-Makrizi,  the  Arabic 
historian,  for  A.D.  1064-1071,  §§  but  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  one  Baba,  found  at  El-Kab  in  Upper 
Egypt,  represents  the  deceased,  in  an  enumeration 

•  Ebere,  Dm  1797  :  cf.  Petrie,  Hitt.  IL  90, 172,  198  ;  Bnigsch, 
Uitl.  321,  and  Mjtploiogit  (18U1X  84,  £07,  Ptohmoses  'into 
whose  hand  the  land  was  ^ven,  and  on  whose  fist  was  the 
king's  seal';  Tomkins,  47. 

t  Km\an,  p.  118  f.,  with  the  Illustrations  on  pp.  120  (E/  being 
decorated  by  Anicnflphis  iv.),  2118  ;  cf.  108;  Wilk.-B.  ill.  370 1., 
with  the  Plate  (inve»liture  of  a  governor  with  chain  of  oflice  by 
Setl  I.);  Vigouroux.  11.  128  (a  similar  scene  from  a  stele  in  the 
Louvre):  Ebere,  XDild.  1877,  p.  462f.  The  ooUare  were  often 
of  massive  and  cohlly  worknuinship. 

1  lirugsch,  Ui»t.  p.  114  f.  (another  example,  p.  103  t.);  or 
Petrie.  llitl.  II.  21-23. 

;  Cf.  Emian,  111,  448 ;  Petrie,  7alsf,  L  12S  ;  Herod.  U.  S7  (for 
priesu).  SI  ;  Elk  27'. 

I  Ennan.  62.  2u0,  2ia 

I  Ennan.  40li  f.  (I'nder  the  isth,  and  e»p.  the  19th,  dynasty, 
many  Semitic  words  found  their  wav  int..  Eg%-ptlan  ;  ib.  6161.; 
Bnigwh,  Wsf.,  SIR!  (I.:  Petrie.  Ilitt.  il.  14»  150.) 

••  Knnan.  06  (an  Illustration). 

tl  Some  locality  In  llashan,  according  to  W.  Max  MoUsr, 
Asim  und  Kurvpa  norA  aJI>uj^j>t.  /Vni-Tn.i/em,  27S. 

II  Entuin,  lOfl,  M7  f-,  618  n.  ('manv  suiiiUr  examples'). 

it  See  Smith.  OB.  f  r.  KAMlItl.     T)ic  ternl.le  effects  of  a  one 

fear's  famine  (t.D.  Ill»)  are  desrritwd  at  length  by  AMoItatU 
ed.  White,  180U,  p.  ilulT. :  sitracU  is  BtaalsT,  Jsscisk  CkunK. 
.  79f. ;  Vigouroux,  174  0.) 
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of  his  virtues,  as  saying,  '  I  collected  corn,  as  a 
friend  of  the  harvest  goJ.  I  was  watchful  at  the 
time  of  so«  iug.  And  iv/ien  a/nmine  arvse,  lasting 
mani)  years,  I  distrihuted  com  to  tlie  city  each 
year  of  famine."  The  age  of  Baba  (end  of  the 
17th  uvn.)  would  coincide  approximately  with 
that  of  Joseph  ;  and  it  has  even  been  supposed 
that  the  famine  referred  to  may  be  the  same. 
Ameni  (or  Amony),  governor  of  the  '  nome  of  the 
Gazelle,'  under  L sertesen  II.  (12  dyn.),  tells  us  that 
he  made  provision  for  his  people,  very  much  as 
Joseph  did  :  '  In  uiy  time  there  were  no  poor,  and 
none  were  hungry.  When  the  years  of  famine 
came,  I  ploughed  all  the  fields  of  the  nome,  I  kept 
the  inhabitants  alive,  and  gave  them  food,  so  that 
not  one  was  hungry.' t 

42*.  The  charge  of  being  spies  was  a  natural 
one  :  Egypt  was  e.xposed  on  its  E.  side,  and  liable 
to  be  invaded  by  Asiatics  ;  under  the  12th  dyn. 
fortresses  had  been  erected  along  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  under  the  19th  dyn.  officers  were 
stationed  there  to  take  the  names  of  all  passing 
in  either  direction.  J  The  oath  '  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh '  (42")  is  known  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments :  in  an  account  of  criminal  proceedings 
(20th  dyn.),  a  thief  has  administered  to  him  an 
oath  by  tlie  king's  life,  to  prevent  him  speaking 
falsely :  §  in  a  similar  document,  published  by 
Chabas,  the  expression  '  il  fit  un  Vie  da  Seigneur 
royal '  occurs  more  than  once.ll 

43".  The  expression  '  steward  of  his  house ' 
(OT3  Sp  ■l:^l^)  is  explained  above,  on  39*.  Every 
great  man  in  Egypt  had  such  an  overseer  for  his 
establishment.  On  Egyptian  feasts,  cf.  the  Plates 
in  Erman,  opposite  pp.  250,  255,  or  Wilk.-B.  i. 
431  :  the  guests  did  not  sit  round  a  table,  as  with 
ns,  but  on  rows  of  chairs,  facing  a  sideboard  ; 
the  ^ands,  interspersed  with  rich  floral  decora- 
tions, were  arranged  ou  this,  and  carried  round  to 
the  guests  by  servants.  On  Egyptian  houses, 
which  were  often  on  a  large  scale,  Erman,  174  if. 
In  explanation  of  v.*^"",  see  Abomination,  No.  1  ; 
and  cf.  (Ebers)  how  it  is  said,  after  Pianchi's  con- 
quest of  Egypt  (B.C.  766),  that  the  defeated  kings 
'  did  not  enter  the  king's  house,  because  they  were 
unclean  (i.e.  uncircumcised),  and  they  ate  fish, 
which  is  an  abomination  to  the  king  (Brugsch, 
p.  404,  1.  150  f.). 

43-'  '  in  full  weight '  (lit.  in  its  weight).  Egyptian 
money  consisted  of  rings  of  gold  (probalily  un- 
stamped), which  were  weighed  by  scribes  who 
made  this  their  business  (Erman,  109,  464  ;  Wilk.- 
B.  i.  285,  286).  However,  the  practice  of  'weigh- 
ing' money  was  also  usual  among  the  Hebrews, 
even  to  a  late  date  (Jer  32'  >»,  Zee  11"  etc.). 

45«  •  a  father  ('aJ)  to  Pharaoh,'  v.»  (cf.  42«>- ") 
'  lord  i'adon)  of  all  Egypt.'  Brugsch  has  pointed 
out  that  both  'ab  and  adon  were  official  titles  in 
Egyptian. 

Ab  (or  at>u)  doea  not  meui  •  father '  In  ^jp.,  bnt  denotes 
primarily  the  overteer  of  a  kitchen,  wine-cellar,  bakery,  etc.; 
then  In  the  19th  dyn.  the  afrit  of  the  king  becomea  an  im- 


•  Brugsch,  Bitt.  ed.  8,  L  8M  ;  ed.  1891,  p.  121.  Called  BeM 
In  Mas|)ero,  Struggle,  86. 

t  /6.  p.  61  :  or  Erman,  p.  94.  The  eeven-yeara'  famine  under 
king  Toser  (?)  o(  the  3rd  dyn.  (e.  4400  b.c.)  is  known  only  from 
the  late  and  doubtful  testimony  of  an  inscription  forged  by 
some  pricsta  of  the  3rd  cent.  b.c.  to  support  their  claim  to  an 
ancient  tithe :  Brugsch,  Steininschri/t  u.  Bibtlicort  (1891) 
88-97 ;  Savce,  HCM  217  f.  Brugsch  thinks  that  this  is  the 
famine,  of  which  a  tradition  had  reached  the  Biblical  writer, 
bat  that  he  connected  it  incorrectly  with  Joseph. 

J  Erman,  638,  539.  The  words  '  How  art  thon  come,  in 
order  to  tpj/  out  J'  (Brugsch,  110)  addressed  by  Seqenen-Ka  in 
Thebes  to  the  messenirers  of  Apepi,  and  quoted  as  parallel  to 
Joseph's  question  by  Brugsch,  p.  112,  and  Tomkine,  p.  62,  do 
not,  however,  appear  in  the  translations  of  Slaspero  Oiecordt 
End  ser.  ii.  43,  Cmlfs  pop.  28.i)  and  Petrie  (i/w!.  U.  18),  both  of 
which  have  simply,  '  Wliy  host  thou  made  this  loumey  J' 

iZeiUchr./.  Aeg.Spr.lW;i,-p.^t 

I  Milarigu,  iU.  1,  pp.  80,  96, 106  (cf .  91). 


portant  person  in  the  state,  and  takes  part  In  Jud.elal  Inrestt 
gallons,  etc:  see  Brugsch.  Hut.  (1891),  101,  S5T,  Steinimchri,n, 
Si:  and  esp.  Diet.  UUrogl.  v.  S7-39,  Arr/yptoloyui,  p.  225  f., 
and  Ennau,  who  represents  dbu  by  the  peculiar  t<;nu  Truclisesa, 
rendered  in  the  Kng.  tr. — as  badly  as  {v^ssible — by  '  slave 
p.  105,  1.  11,  10,  7,  6.  4  from  bottom,  p.  106,  1.  1,  11,  14,  18  by 
'vassal,'  pp.  131-136,  141,  143,  144  (ct.  Z.  /.  An.  Spr.  1S79, 
pp.  7311.,  148  0.),  by  '  serfs,"  p.  187  f.  (3  times),  and  by  'vassal' 
again,  p.  475. 

•J((<',ii  (or  Atfn)  was  the  title  given  to  the  viceni/  (of  the 
Pharaoh),  or  the  deputy  of  a  governor  or  otber  otilcial  (like  tht 
Arab.  trotU) :  thus  we  nod  of  the  idon  of  a  city,  of  a  district, 
of  a  regiment,  of  a  trea-iury,  of  the  grand-chancellor,  etc,  and 
even  of  the  whole  country.  See  Brugsch,  Rev.  6gypt.  i.  (18S0) 
2S  ir.  (many  examples  cited) ;  Also  Hist.  101,  124,  1'25  (Hor-em- 
beb  (IS  dyn.)  was  *  Adon  of  the  whole  land'  for  some  vearv 
before  he  became  kin^  :  see  p.  231),  281,  290,  339  bottom,  344  bU, 
347,  343  ;  and  Virey  in  Record*,  2nd  ser.  ly.  3  £f.  (where  the 
same  word  is  spelt  *  tennu  *). 

In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  both  'db  and 
'adon  are  common  Heb.  words  (with  45'  cf.  esp. 
Is  22''"),  it  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  in  using  them,  E  had  really  in  mind 
the  Egyptian  offices  to  which  Brugsch  has  re- 
ferred. 

On  46""  see  Abomination,  No.  1 :  there  is 
independent  evidence  that  cow-herds  and  swine- 
herds (Herod,  ii.  47)  were  looked  do^vn  upon  by 
the  Egyptians,  but  not  that  shepherds  were. 
47'  '  overseers  of  cattle  over  that  which  I  have.' 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  cattle  -  rearing^  in 
Egypt;  and  there  were  many  fine  breeds.*  The 
Pharaoh  possessed  large  herds ;  and  the  mer,  or 
superintendent,  of  the  royal  cattle  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions.t  There  are  parallels  for 
parties  of  foreigners  receiving  permission  to  settle 
in  Egypt :  see  Z.  f.  Aeg.  Spr.  1889,  p.  125,  or 
Torakins,  p.  81  [Mentiu,  or  nomads,  expelled  from 
their  homes,  appeal  to  9or-em-tieb,  of  the  18th 
dyn.,  and  receive  permission  to  settle  in  a  pre- 
scribed locality) ;  and  the  remarkable  inscription 
cited  by  Brugsch,  ch.  v.  (p.  100),  from  the  reign  of 
Mereniitah  (Shasu  or  Beda^vis,  allowed  to  pass 
a  border-fortress  of  Egypt,  and  to  settle  on 
the  property  of  the  Pharaoh).  In  47"  the  '  house ' 
meant  is,  according  to  Ebers,  the  treasury,  nsually 
called  per-het,  the  '  house  of  silver '  :  the  head- 
treasurer  was  a  high  officer  of  state,  having  many 
subordinate  officials  under  him.J  The  peculiar 
system  of  Egyptian  land-tenure,  which  (47»)  is 
attributed  to  Joseph,  is  so  far  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence  of  the  monuments,  that,  whereas  in 
the  Old  Empire  the  nobility  and  governors  of 
the  noraes  possessed  large  landed  estates,  in  the 
New  Empire  (which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos)  '  the  old  aristocracy  has  made  way  for 
royal  officials,  and  the  landed  property  has  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  families  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  and  the  great  temples. '§  The 
monuments  do  not,  however,  furnish  any  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  new  system :  there  ia  • 
conjecture  in  Erman,  p.  102  f.  |{ 

Sff"' ".  Embalming  the  dead  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  custom ;  for 
descriptions  of  the  process,  see  Herod,  ii.  86-89  j 
Budge,  The  Mummy  (1893),  160  ff.  ;  WUk.-B.  ia 
470  fj'.  Egypt  was  famous  for  its  physicians  (Od.  iv. 
229 ;  Herod,  ii.  84,  iii.  1.  129),  and  Egyptian 
treatises  on  medicine  have  come  (io^vn  to  us :  T 
but  here  '  physicians '  seems  to  be  useA  improperly 

•Erman,  436  f. 

t  Ebers ;  Erman,  04,  96, 108  top,  14S,  476  (ct.  SOOl 

t  Of.  Erman,  86  f.,  96  f.,  108  ft. 

§  Erman,  p.  102.  Diodorus  Siculus,  In  a  later  age,  say<  that 
the  land  in  Egypt  belonged  to  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the 
military  caste  (L  73  f.;  cf.  Herod,  ii  188,  where  ft  is  stated  that 
every  priest  and  warrior  in  Egypt  possessed  12  «/w^a<— aboal 
9  acres — of  land  tax-freeX 

II  In  4731  Chabas  {ilU.  IlL  1.  91  f.),  adopting  the  reading  of 
LX.X  (He  1121),  saw  a  reference  to  the  Egyp.  ciutom  of  doing 
houiai.'e,  at  the  time  of  taking  an  oath,  to  the  maglitfmta'iwui 
of  office  (cf.  Vigourom,  190 :  Tomkloi,  82-86). 

U  Erman,  8679. 
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for  embalraers  (who  belonged  in  fact  to  a  distinct 
profession).  Seventy  daj's  appears  to  have  been  a 
more  usual  jieriod  for  the  entire  process  tlian 
forty  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  varied.*  In  oU'"' 
a  considerable  funeral  procession  is  described, 
such  as  are  often  represented  on  the  tombs, — only 
(El)ers)  without  'horsemen':  see  Plates  LXVI. 
LXVII.  LXVlii.  in  Wilk.-B.  (iii.  444,  440,  449),  or 
Ernian,  p.  320  f.  The  '  coHin '  of  50-*  is  the 
mummy  -  case,  or  sarcophagus  :  tlio  same  word 
(|T!<)  is  used  in  Plioen.  of  a  sarcophagu8.+  It  is 
remarkable  that  IIU  (ib.)  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded in  Egypt  as  the  ideal  age  for  a  man,  and 
as  the  most  perfect  age  to  be  desired.  '  In  the 
most  ancient  jIS  we  possess,  the  Papyrus  Prisse.t 
a  life  of  1 10  years  is  declared  to  be  tlie  best ;  and 
in  the  Papyrus  Anast.  iv.  (T.  iv.  1.  4)  we  read 
"Fulfil  110  years  on  the  earth,  wliilst  thy  limbs 
are  vigorous."'  On  a  granite  statue  at  Vienna 
there  is  a  prayer  to  Isis  to  grant  health  and  hap- 
piness for  110  years.  'Many  similar  passages 
speak  of  110  years  as  the  most  perfect  age  to 
be  desired,  and  therefore  by  the  number  110  is 
inferred  an  especially  blessed  and  prosperous  life ' 
(Ebers). 

On  the  Egyptian  names  found  in  41",  see  above, 
vol.  i.  665'' ;  tne  same  explanations  are  accepted, 
and  cordially  approved,  by  Ebers  {DIP  1798f.).§ 
It  is  singular  that  the  three  types  of  name  are 
otherwise  not  common  till  an  age  much  later  than 
that  to  which  Joseph  must  he  referred  ;  those  of 
the  tj-pe  Zaphenatli  pa'aneah  appear  first  at  the 
end  of  the  20th  dj'n.  (one  instance),  and  are 
frequent  only  in  the  22nd  (the  dyn.  of  Shishak) ; 
of  those  of  the  type  Potiphera,||  Mr.  Tomkins 
cites  one  (though  not  borne  by  a  native  Egyptian)!! 
in  the  18th  dyn.,  but  otherwise  they  appear  first 
in  the  22nd,  and  are  frequent  only  in  the  26th 
dyn.  (B.C.  604-525) ;  those  of  the  type  Asenath 
are  found  now  and  then  earlier,  but  are  frequent 
only  in  the  21st  dyn.  and  become  common  after- 
wards.** It  is,  of  course,  unwise  to  build  too  much 
upon  a  negative  ar-'ument ;  but  the  nmbination  of 
names,  otherwise  all  either  rare  or  unknown  at  an 
early  period,  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  Stein- 
dortl',  Bnigsch,  and  Ebers  all  agree  in  inferring 
from  the  facts  mentioned  that  the  names  in  ques- 
tion did  not  originate  before  the  9th  cent.  B.C.+t 
On  AliRKCH  (41-^),  see  vol.  i.  p.  18  :  the  explana- 
tion of  Kenouf,  there  given,  is  likewise  that  of 
Bnigsch  (Stoininschrift,  83f.).tJ 

There  are  also  four  or  five  Egyptian  words  in 
this  part  of  Gn  :  but  they  are  all  words  which 
were  naturalized  in  Hebrew  ;  they  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  OT,  and  consequently  atford  no  clue 
to  the  date  of  the  narratives  in  which  they  are 
found.  Thev  are  '  Pharaoh ' ;  in;  41'-  ••  ••  "•  »,  the 
common  Heo.  name  for  the  NUe  (Is  7"  and  fre- 
quently) ;  in(<  reed-grass,  41'-"  (also  Job  8"t) ;  c*;' 
/n«  linen,  41"  (also  Ex  26'  etc.  [P],  Ezk  16"-  "  27', 

•  nudge,  I.e.  179. 

t  CJS  1.  i.  S>-  »■ » ;  Driver,  XoUt  on  Samuel,  xxvi. 

t  Containint;  the  *  Prec-cpU  of  Puh-hotep'  (Mupero,  Dawn 
^  Cioili!.  :!91)-40l) :  mo  /.'/',  inil  »er.  iii.  34. 

9  Hnipioh  also  {Stein\i\*ehr\ft,  83)  otrreea  In  thoM  of  Potl- 
phi>ni  (I'utiplmr),  and  (aifainal  hii)  former  view,  Hist.  122) 
/apticiiiitti-pa'aiiea^  :  Aseiiath  he  duct*  not  here  mention. 

I  Uf  w'tiirh  'PoLiphftr'  is  usually  regarded  on  a  merely 
Hebrew  variant. 

i  Petiil>ai>l,  ■  (lift  of  Bool ' ;  L\ftand  Timet<>f  Joseph,  j>.  184: 
•re  llruKsch,  //Ml.  i.  266  fed.  lts»l,  p.  118).  The  name  ie  evi- 
iK'iitly  that  of  a  Semite  (Liebtein,  RechercMM  fur  Chronologie, 
13)  (T),  and  not  ininrohalily  (Sayce.  Kllll  S.'i)  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Phan.  .Vallanbaal  ('  gin  of  Baal '). 

••  Kce  SleiiidorfT,  Z.  /.  A  fit.  Spractie,  nxiii.  (1802),  60-6i. 

tt  llontniel  ^^A^/l^tlUe,  Ibifi,  p.  4)  follows  Lrfwarde  in  using 
the  Kime  fmctd  as  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the  document  E  (e. 

1W  B.C.). 

tt  Llphleln  {PSDA,  1808,  p.  SOI  IT.)  propOM*  a  dlfTerent  ex- 
planation of  Poliphar  fnot  of  Poliphera)  and  Zaphenath- 
pa'aut-ah  :  he  also  explains  'Abrech  as  a  gauche,  toil  i,t. 
'  go  to  the  left  I ' 


Pr  31--) ;  and  perhaps  vii  (p.  773*,  note  **),  and 
D-CBin  (p.  768*,  note  ii).*  S.  R.  Driver, 

JOSEPH  THE  Husband  op  Mary. 

I.  ly  TUB  NEW  TESTAUH.ST.—il)  He  LS  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  Mk,t  and  only  indirectly  in 
Jn  r"6*^.  (2)  Nor  are  the  meagre  accounts  in 
Mt  and  Lk  easy  to  reconcile.  Both  evangelists 
state  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  David  (Mt  1", 
Lk  2*1:),  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  already 
espoused  to  him  when  she  became  with  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Mt  V\  Lk  1"- «),  and  that  he  lived  at 
Nazareth  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  (Mt  2^,  cf. 
13",  Lk  4=*,  cf.  ">);  but  they  treat  each  of  these 
details  differently. 

(a)  The  Davidie  Descent. — Mt,  making  Joseph 
the  son  of  Jacob,  traces  hia  relation  to  David 
through  kings,  Lk  through  Heli  and  private  per- 
sons (Mt  l''*,  LkS^'-'®). 

(6)  The  Conception.% — Lk  tells  ns  of  the  Angelio 
Annunciation,  and  of  Mary's  meekness  and  faith 
(las-as).  5,jt,  begins  at  a  later  period  (V^),  and  lets 
us  see  Joseph's  character  under  a  sharp  trial.  He 
was  a  man  who  strove  to  conform  to  the  precepts 
of  the  law  (Sdtaiot,  cf.  Lk  1*  2-*),  and  had  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  honour,  yet  was  not  so  bound  by 
law  as  to  be  unmoved  by  kindly  feelings.  He  did 
not  '  proclaim '  Mary  (SeiynaTlaai.),  though  it  seemed 
to  be  his  duty,  but  resolved  to  divorce  her  in  as 
quiet  and  secret  a  way  as  possible.ll  Yet  though 
he  had  already  come  to  this  decision,  the  appear- 
ance to  him,  in  a  dreara,  of  an  angel  of  the  Lord, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  true  origin  and  the  work 
of  the  Child,  fully  in  accordance  as  the  former  was 
with  the  words  of  prophecy  ('  Quod  si  dubitas  Isaiam 
audi,'  Ephraem  on  Tatian,  cf.  Iren.  iv.  23.  1,  ed. 
Massuet),  cominced  him  of  his  mistake.  He 
therefore  took  Mary,  and  in  full  faith  '  was  dwell- 
ing in  holiness  with  her'  (Tatian's  Diatess.)  until 
she  bare  a  son. 

((•)  Nazareth. — Lk  tells  us  in  1"'-  that  Mary  lived 
in  Nazareth,  and  was  espoused  to  Joseph  ;  and  in  2* 
that  Joseph  went  up  out  of  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem 
with  her.  He  therefore  presumably  (not  quite 
necessarily)  also  himself  lived  in  Nazareth  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Yet  Mt  2*'*'  gives  no  hint 
that  Joseph  had  had  any  relation  with  Nazareth 
before  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  implies  that  he 

*  -!■;:-!  coUar,  414>  (also  Ezk  lel't)  Is  not  the  Egn>-  <>>nie  of 
the  decoration  mentioned  on  p.  773^ ;  and  whether  it  Is  Ejryptt^D 
at  all  is  extremely  doubthil :  Harkavy  (Jotxm.  At.  Mara-Avril, 
1870,  p.  182  f.)  sugtrested  '  sous  toutcs  reserves  '  that  it  might  be 
the  Kgyp.  re^t,  '  image  qu'oo  porte  but  le  cou,  collier  en  forme 
d'iniaije,'  which  occurs  in  ch.  162  of  the  Book  qf  the  Dead,— la 
Bud^'e's  tr.  p.  290, '  [This  chapter]  shall  be  recited  over  the  image 
(repit)  of  a  cow,  which  ehall  De  made  In  fine  gold,  and  placed  at 
the  neck  of  the  deceased*  (cf.  Budge's  Vocab.  p.  194X  This  is 
Blender  evidence  that  repit  (or  erpit)  means  a  '  collar.'  There  is 
a  Sem.  root,  Arab,  rabada,  one  meaning  of  which  is  to  tis. 

t  TK  of  Mk  6S  Hpeaks  of  our  Lord  as  *  the  son  of  the  carpenter* 
(—  y  Mt  18^),  but  the  true  reading  is  '  the  caipenter'  (see  oelowX 

t  i{  •'■•»  uti  war^teii  A.  PoBsibty  the  former  term  Is  the 
wider,  and  includes  even  those  odoptra  into  the  household,  while 
the  latter  refers  more  strictly  to  those  of  the  line  of  the  rmri^. 

6  Canon  Gore  (Hampton  Lects.,  1891,  p.  78)  points  out  that  Mt 
narrates  everything  from  Joseph's  side.  Lk  from  Mary's,  and 
adds  that  this  snggeste  that  the  narrative  of  Mt  is  ultimately 
based  on  Joseph's  account,  Lk  on  Mary's.  If  this  be  true  we 
may  conjecture  that  Mt's  was  derived  mediately  through  James 
the  Lorri's  brother. 

II  Or.  (.1.  Datnian  writee  to  the  author  of  the  present  article  as 
follows:  *  Edereheim  (/.(fe  and  Tinxes  o/Jeruf,  i.  IM)  is  wrong 
in  stating  that  Joseph  had  a  choice  in  legally  divorcing  her 
either  publiclv  or  privately.  Divorce  has  always  been  a  prirat« 
actn  No  public  act  of  divorce  exists.  The  ff/t  (bill  of  dlvoroe, 
which  la  given  solely  in  the  woman's  interest),  never  oontAlns 
reasons  for  the  divorce.  Two  witnesses  are  only  necessary  that 
they  may  state  that  the  gft  was  really  handed  over  by  CAis  man 
to  this  woman.  Krth.  74>>,  7M,  quotinl  by  Kdersheim,  does  not 
refer  to  divorce  ttj«clf.  but  to  doubts  at>ou't  the  formal  legality  of 
an  a<'t  of  divorce  which  arose  a.ftrrvurds,  and  could  become  a 
re-uton  for  hearing  the  decision  of  a  oourt  of  Justice.  Some 
Rabbis  believed  that  no  husband  would  be  likely  to  rtsort  to  a 
measurs  which  would  expos*  his  former  wife  to  tti*  shoB*  of 
having  to  do  wltb  k  ooart  ol  ]a*tlo«.' 
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vould  Imve  settled  in  Jiulii-a  but  for  fear  of 
Ari-liL-I.iiis  iind  tlie  direct  wuriiin^  tliiit  lie  received 
by  drcjiiu.  Assuming  tlie  truth  of  tlie  inference 
from  lyk's  langua-je,  we  must  suppose  that  Mt  was 
not  concerned  with  matters  of  merely  private  im- 
portance, and  that  in  accordance  with  liis  scheme 
of  showing  iiublicly  the  Messianic  character  of 
Jesus,  he  omitted  evcrythin-;  that  did  not  illustrate 
this.  The  significance  of  the  birth  being  at  Beth- 
lehem (in  the  relation  of  that  town  to  DaNad  and 
to  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  and  in  its  nearness  to 
Itnchel's  tomb,  Gn  So'-'  48',  with  the  midrashic 
n|)pIication  of  Jer  31"),  and  the  interest  of  the 
removal  to  Egypt,  make  it  natural  that  Nazareth 
BJiould  not  be  mentioned  until  this  town  in  its  turn 
allected  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  Mt  then,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  Lord's  familiar  name  ('Jesus  the  Naza- 
rene')  being  derived  from  it,  characteristically 
connects  it  with  prophetic  words  (2-^,  Is  11'). 

(3)  We  further  learn  from  Lk  that  Joseph  was 
present  when  the  shepherds  came  to  Bethlehem 
(2") ;  that  he  as  well  as  Mary  brought  up  the 
Babe  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord,  and  marvelled 
at  the  tilings  that  were  being  said  about  Ilira 
(2^-  ^) ;  that  lie  used  to  go  every  year  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  passover  (2"- "),  certainly  with  Marj',  and 
perhaps  with  the  Child  ;  and  that  when  the  Boy 
was  twelve  years  old  and  stayed  on  after  the  days 
of  the  feast  were  over,  he  sliared  with  ALary  in  the 
an.xiety,  and,  like  her,  did  not  understand  the 
naive  wonder  of  Jesus  at  their  searching  for  Him 
(2""°") ;  yet  his  and  Mary's  authority  remained 
unquestioned  in  the  daily  life  of  the  home  at 
Nazareth  (2")- 

(4)  We  gather  from  the  remaining  references  to 
Joseph  that  (a)  our  Lord  was  commonly  known  as 
Jesus  ben-Joseph,  Jn  I"  (?  at  Bethsaida),  Lk  i'^ 
at  Nazareth,  and  Jn  6^'  at  Capernaum  ;  and  (6) 
Joseph  was  known,  or  remembered,  as  the  carpenter 
(Mt  IS""). 

(5)  Nothing  is  said  about  Joseph's  death.  But 
the  command  to  St.  John  at  the  Cross  (Jn  19=«"), 
and  the  reference  to  '  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  His  brethren' (Ac  1")  immediately  after  the 
Ascension,  imply  that  his  death  too"k  phue  at 
least  before  the  Crueifi.\ion.  Further,  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  Mary  and  His 
bretliren  when  they  sought  Him  (Alt  12^^  and 
parallels),  suggests  that  he  was  already  dead  before 
the  middle  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  Probably  the 
usual  opinion  is  right,  viz.  that  he  was  dead  before 
our  Lord's  mini.stry  began. 

II.  The  Life  of  Joseph  from  Apocryphal 
Sources.* — The  account  of  Joseph  is  put  into  our 
Lord's  mouth  as  He  sat  on  the  Alt.  of  Olives  with 
His  disciples  (Denlh  Jos.,  Boh.  §  i.).  He  is  from 
Bethlehem,  and  marries  his  first  wife  when  40  years 
old,  living  49  yeais  with  her  in  wedlock  (ib.  §  xiv.). 
He  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  his  wife 
dying  when  James  is  still  young.  He  and  his 
t>ro  sons  work  as  carpenters  {Death  Jos.,  Boh.  §  ii.). 
They,  however,  and  his  two  daughters  are  married, 
and  he  dwells  with  James  his  youngest  son  (ib. 
Boh.  §  xi.  1).  He  is  one  year  alone  before  Mary 
is  given  to  him  {ib.  Boh.  §  xiv.).  The  priests  seek 
a  widower  to  whom  they  niaj'  espouse  Mary  (who 
has  been  in  the  temple  from  the  age  of  three  to 

"  These  are  especially  The  Book  of  Jamts  (Protevangelivm), 
The  Lite  of  the  Virgin  (S,ahidic  Fragments,  published  in  Forbes 
Robinson's  CopUc  ApocnijihcU  GotpeU,  1806).  The  Death  of 
Jogeph  (Bohairic  ana  Sahidic,  do.)  which  =  The  Ilist&ri/  of 
Joseph  llie  Carpenter  (Arabic),  Liber  de  Infnntid  (Ciospel  ot 
t'8e>ido-Matt.),  The  Goepel  of  the  NativiliJ  of 'Mary,  The  Arabic 
Cotpet  0/  the  ChiMhoiid,  The  Gotpel  of  Thomas. 

For  the  dates  ot  these  see  Lipsius  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  ii. 
700.  The  Prntevangrlinm  dates  in  its  present  form  from  per- 
haps the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  cent.  The  rest  from  perhaps  the 
4th  to  the  6th  cent.  Many  ot  these  narrate  the  same  incident, 
but  one  reference  seemed  to  be  sufficient  here.  It  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  men'jon  all  minate  variatioDS  of  the  lei:encL 


twelve,  to  fourteen  according  to  others) ;  the 
heralds  proclaim  this  through  all  Juda>a,  and 
.loseph,  throwing  away  his  axe,  goes  to  meet  them. 
The  high  priest  takes  the  rods  of  all,  enters  into 
the  teiiiiile,  and  prays,  and  returns  the  rods  to 
each.  There  is  no  sign  till  Joseph  receives  his  rod, 
the  last  of  all,  when  a  dove  comes  out  of  the  rod  and 
(lies  upon  his  head.  The  priest  says,  '  Thou  hast 
been  chosen  by  lot  to  take  into  thy  keeping  the 
virgin  of  the  "Lord.'  But  he  refuses,  saying,  '  I 
have  children  ;  and  I  am  an  old  man,  and  she  is  a 
young  girl.  I  am  afraid  lest  I  become  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  sons  of  Israel.'  But  he  receives  her 
[Protev.  §§  8,  9).  After  two  years  (Death  Jos. 
jj  xiv.),  or  four  months  (Niceph.  Call.  ii.  3,  cf.  Forbes 
Robinson,  p.  187),  the  Annunciation  takes  place. 
The  '  righteous  old  man,'  coming  in  from  his  house- 
building in  districts  near  the  seashore  (Pseudo- 
Matt.  §  10),  wishes  to  put  her  away  privily,  but 
on  Mary's  statement  ot  her  innocence  hesitates, 
and  is  assured  by  the  angel  in  a  dream  (Protev. 
§§  13,  14).  Yet  both  he  and  Mary  are  accused  by 
Annas  the  scribe,  and  by  the  priest,  and  are  tried 
by  the  ordeal  of  drinking  water  and  going  to  the 
hill-country.  But  they  return  to  the  priest  iin- 
hurt  (Protev.  §§,  15.  16)  and  go  home. 

Having  heard  of  the  order  for  enrolment,  Joseph 
sets  MaiT  upon  an  ass ;  his  son  leads  it,  and  ne 
himself  follows  (Protev.  §  17).  On  arriving  at 
Bethlehem  he  ^vrites  his  name  by  a  scribe,  '  Joseph 
the  son  of  David,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  Jesus  his 
son  are  of  the  tribe  of  Judah'  (Death  Jos.,  Boh. 
§  vii.).  He  brings  her  to  a  tomb  (Lord  Crawford's 
MS),  an  inn  (Death  Jos.,  Sah.  vii.),  a  cave  (Protev. 
§  18),  where  he  leaves  her  while  looking  for  a  mid- 
wife. He  sees  all  nature  stand  still  in  wonder 
(Protev.  §  18).  He  is  mentioned  as  being  present 
at  some  of  the  many  miracles  performed  during 
the  flight  to  Egypt  and  the  sojourn  there  (Pseudo- 
Matt.  §  19  sqq.  ;  Arab.  Gasp.  §§  10-35).  Also  after 
returning  to  Nazareth  he  is  necessarily  an  actor  in 
the  painful  tricks  and  precocious  miracles  ascribed 
to  our  Lord.  He  lives  by  his  daUy  toil,  '  never 
eating  bread  for  nought,  but  doing  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses'  (Death  Jos.,  Boh.  §  ix. ).  When  he 
was  an  hundred  and  eleven  years  old  his  body  was 
that  of  a  youth,  and  he  works  at  his  trade  of 
carpenter  till  the  last  day  of  his  life  (Hist.  Jos. 
Carp.  %  29),  yet  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  die  that 
year.*  He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  into  the  temple, 
repents  before  the  altar,  and  prays.  He  returns  to 
Nazareth,  and  laments.  He  is  in  great  fear  of 
death,  and  confesses  to  Jesus  his  sin  in  doubting 
Mary  at  the  first,  and  in  rebuking  Him  for  His 
childish  behaviour.  Mary  pleads  with  Jesus  that 
Joseph  may  not  die.  While  he  himself  is  making 
the  same  request,  his  soul  comes  up  to  his  throat. 
His  children  come  and  weep  over  him.  Death 
comes  with  devils,  who  depart,  rebuked  by  Jesus. 
Death  is  afraid  (in  Death  Jos.,  Sah.  lu.  §  xxiii.  Jesm 
is  obliged  to  go  out  before  Death  will  come  in). 
Jesus  prays.  Angels  take  Joseph's  8(ul  (on  Epepi 
26  =  July  20),  putting  it  into  silk  najikins  of  fine 
texture.  Michael  and  Gabriel  watch  it ;  the  angela 
sing  before  it  till  they  give  it  to  God.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  and  Galilee  gather  together 
and  mourn  for  him  till  the  9th  hour,  when  they  are 
put  forth  by  Jesus,  who  pours  water  on  the  body 
and  anoints  it  with  oil.  At  Jesus'  prayer  two 
angels  shroud  the  body.  The  body  becomes  in- 
corrupt even  until  the  banquet  of  the  thousand 
years  (Hist.  Jos.  Carp.  §  26).  Jesus  promises 
blessing  to  those  who  commemorate  each  anniver- 
sary of  Joseph's  death,  give  bread  in  his  name  to 
the  poor,  and  wine  to  strangers  and  others  on  th« 
day  of  his  commemoration  ;  who  write  out  the  book 

•  From  here  onwards  the  Death  of  Jogep\  (Boh.)  Is  almost 
the  sole  authority. 
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of  Joseph's  friiinj:-fortli  fruni  tlie  budy,  or,  if  they 
are  loo  |kjoi-,  cnU  their  sons  by  the  name  of  Josepli 
{Death  Jos.,  l!oh.  §  xxvi.).  The  ^eat  ones  of  tlie 
city  coming  to  bury  Joseph  find  his  shroud  already 
fastened  to  his  body.  They  dig  at  the  door  of  the 
cave  to  place  his  body  there.  Jesus  prays  and 
eniljraces  Joseph,  who  is  then  buried. 

III.  The  Cult  of  St.  Joskpu.— Any  notice  of 
Joseph  can  in  tliese  d.iys  liardly  be  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  his  Cult,  which  has  of  recent 
years  attained  to  such  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. 

( 1 )  The  latter  part  of  the  precedin"  section  shows 
that  to  some  writers,  especially  to  those  who  lived 
in  Epypt  and  occupied  themselves  with  reli<,'iou8 
romances,  Josejih's  attractive  personality  afforded 
scope  for  religious  devotion.  But  very  little,  if 
any,  trace  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Fathers.* 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  the  first  writer  to 
show  it  clearly.  He  says  (if  Mgr.  Ricard's  quota- 
tions may  be  trusted),  '  Josejih  alone  among  all 
men  was,  here  below,  the  faithful  co-worker  of 
her  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  works  of  God ' ;  + 
and  again,  '  Remember  the  ancient  patriarch  who 
was  sold  into  Egypt,  and  know  that  this  man 
(Joseph)  not  only  inherited  his  name,  but  possessed, 
moreover,  his  chastity,  his  innocency,  and  his 
grace.' t  Thomas  Aquinas  also  writes  8trongly.§ 
But  the  Roman  Church  has  given  much  credit  to 
the  writings  of  female  mystics,  wlio  from  the  14th 
cent,  onwards  have  spoken  much  of  the  veneration 
with  which  St.  Joseph  is  honoured.  Tluis  Gertrude 
the  Great  (t  1310)  saw  in  her  revelations,  when  the 
name  of  Joseph  was  pronounced  'all  the  saints 
bowed  their  heads  with  respect,  as  a  sign  of  honour 
to  tliat  glorious  patriarch,  and  congratulated  him, 
and  rejoiced  with  him  on  his  incomi)arable  dig- 
nity.'II  St.  liridget  of  Sweden  (t  1373),  Marie 
d'Agreda  (t  1GU5),  Catherine  Emmerich  (t  1824), 
give  innumerable  details  of  Joseph's  life  seen  by 
them  in  visions,  which  are  combined  in  popular 
lives  of  St.  Josepli  for  Roman  Catholic  use  to-day. 
Even  Gerson  at  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414) 
says  of  Joseph's  jiowers  of  intercession,  'non  im- 
petrat  sed  imperat.'  St.  Teresa  (t  15S2),  St. 
I'raiicis  de  Sales,  and  Bossuet  vie  in  exalting  him. 

(2)  Furtlier,  the  growth  of  the  Cult  may  be  seen 
in  the  public  honours  allotted  to  his  feast,  and  in 
the  status  that  he  holds  among  the  saints  by  the 
express  decree  of  the  pope.  '  In  Western  Martyr- 
ologies  of  the  9th  cent,  the  name  of  Joseph  is 
found,  and  from  the  same  time  the  Greeks  com- 
memorated him  along  with  other  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  the  Sunday  before  Christmas, 
and  along  with  Mary,  David,  and  James  the  Less 
on  the  Sunday  in  the  Octave  of  Christmas'  (Ctilh. 
Diet.  s.v.  '  Joseph  ').  In  the  breviarv  of  Sixtus 
IV.  (1471-I4S4)  the  fea.«t  of  St.  Josepir(Mar.  19)  is 
a  simiile  rite  ;  in  that  of  Innocent  VIII.  (1484-1492) 
a  dou  ble  rite.  I'ius  v.  ( 15G6-1572)  ordered  that  the 
ollice  of  St.  Joseph  should  be  in  that  of  confessors 

•  Roman  Catholic  writPrt  (e.g.  Mgr.  Rirard,  St.  Joseph,  sa  vit 
et  Kfm  ruUe,  I.ille,  IbliO)  tneiition  Ircno'us,  Origen,  Kiim?1>Ui8, 
Epi)>hariius.  (.•re^^ory  of  NazianzuH,  Grtvory  of  Nyssa,  Hilary  of 
Poiliere,  Kplirni-Tii  tne  Syrian.  Cyril  of  Ji-ruKaleni,  Chrynontom, 
Jerome,  AuKUittine,  Cyril  of  Alfxanclria,  ami  Hilary  of  Aries  aa 
Bunporting  the  Cull  of  Si.  Jt^eph.  But  they  aelilom  pve 
relerencea  or  dialinfruJHh  helwern  jfenuine  and  spuriouB  worlta, 
Tliui*  AupiHtine  is  «]UotCil  as  Navin^,  '  Rejoice,  Joseph,  that  by 
the  inehl  of  the  virtue  of  the  aniji-ls  you  live  so  an^felically  as  to 
lie  JilHlly  called  the  father  of  the  Saviour.*  This  is  douhlleaa 
from  a  !<purioufl  sermon  In  Mi^ne,  t.  p.  t\V\.  Irenvus  says 
Joseph  'serve<l  Jesus  with  a  continual  Joy  *  ('cf e.  Itarr.  iv.  40, 
etl.  (>rat)C,  ^'tX  1.  ed.  Maasuet);  tiul  Irenmus  really  Hays,  'Joseph 
Joyfully  yieldtnl  ot>eilient-r  [to  th*  anijei]  In  re^jard  to  all  the 
restof'lhe  e<luralion  of  Christ'  (Josejth  et  Mariam  accepit  et 
In  reliipia  unlverea  cducatione  Chruti  gaudeus  obaequium 
prvstiiit). 

t  Ki.anl.  p.  270. 

J  K.  II.  Tliomson,  T)u  Lift  and  Oloritt  of  St.  jMrph,  1881, 
p.  11). 

I  RIosrd,  p  282.  1  ib.  p.  SM. 


wlio  were  not  po)ies.  Gregory  XV.  in  1621  made  it 
a  feast  of  obligation  for  the  whole  world.*  Urban 
VIII.  in  1042  renewed  this  order.  Clement  XI. 
(1700-1721)  arranged  the  hymns  and  all  the  parta 
of  the  ofhce  peculiar  to  St.  Joseph,  and  raised  it 
to  the  double  degree  of  the  second  class.  Much 
discussion  was  held  as  to  the  place  in  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints  which  Joseph's  name  oufjht  to  take;  but 
it  was  decided  by  Benedict  Xlll.  in  1726  that  it 
should  precede  the  names  of  the  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  and  follow  immediately  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

Two  other  feast  days  were  added  in  honour  of 
St.  Joseph.  One  is  the  day  of  the  Patronage  of 
St.  Joseph,  which  was  fixed  for  the  3id  Sunday 
after  Easter  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in  1680, 
and  after  being  observed  in  a  gradually  increasing 
number  of  places  was  established  througliout 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom  by  I'ius  IX.  in  1847. 
The  other  is  that  of  the  betrothal  or  marriage  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  (for  which  an  office  was  drawn 
up  by  Gerson),  and  allowed  (with  a  diH'erent  office) 
by  I)enedict  XIII.  in  1725  to  be  observed  in  all 
churches  on  Jan  23.  '  The  feast  is  kept  in  England 
as  a  greater  double.'  t 

Lastly,  Pius  IX.  in  1871  proclaimed  St.  Joseph 
Patron  of  the  whole  Church  as  follows  :  '  Our  most 
Holy  Lord,  Pius  IX.,  Pope,  moved  by  recent  deplor- 
able events,  was  pleased  to  comply  with  the  desires 
of  the  Prelates,  and  to  commit  to  the  most  power- 
ful patronage  of  the  Holy  Patriarch,  Josepli,  both 
Himself  and  all  the  faithful,  and  solemnly  declared 
him  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  com- 
manded his  festival,  occurring  on  the  19th  day  of 
March,  to  be  celebrated  for  the  future  as  a  double 
of  the  first  class,  but  without  an  octave,  on  account 
of  Lent.'  t 

But  however  much  we  may  respect  the  faith  of 
Joseph,  and  gladly  recognize,  not  only  Paul  the 
tent-maker  and  Peter  the  fisherman,  but  also 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  as  confessedly  higli  examples 
of  the  dignity  of  work,  and  of  the  spiritual  reward 
that  it  receives,  we  can  have  little  sympathy  with 
teaching  that  stands  in  such  lurid  contra.st  to  the 
reticence  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  earlv  Church. 
A.  LuKVN  AVilliams. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIMATH/EA  ('luffij^  [6]  dxA 
' ApifiaOaiai). — A  wealthy  Israelite  and  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (^onXf  in-ijj) ;  a  'good  man  and  a  ri'dit- 
eous'  (Lk  2.'?^),  who  '  was  looking  for  the  kingdom 
of  God'  (Mk  15").  On  the  situation  of  his  native 
place,  see  Ari.matH/EA  and  Araunah.  He  was 
'  Jesus'  disciple  '  (Mt  27'°),  '  but  secretly,  for  fear  of 
the  Jews  '  (Jn  19^).     He  had  not  consented  to  the 

i'udg'ment  of  the  Sanhedrin  against  Jesus  (Lk  23°'), 
laving  either  absented  himself  from  the  meeting 
(as  Mk  14"  suggests)  or  refrained  from  giving  a 
vote.  After  Christ's  death,  the  approach  of  sunset 
made  it  difficult  for  the  apostles— unprejiared  as 
they  were,  even  if  they  hiul  recovered  their  courage 
— to  arrange  duly  for  His  reverent  interment 
before  the  Sabbath  began.  Jo.seph,  hitherto  faint- 
hearted, rose  to  the  occasion.  He  ajipenrs  to 
have  been  present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  his 
possession  of  a  tomb,  new  and  j'et  unused,  hewn 
out  of  a  rock  in  a  neighl>ouring  garden,  suggested 
to  hiiri  the  thought  of  himself  obtaining  and  bury- 
ing the  body  of  Jesus.  The  spectacle  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  had  quickened  his  faith  and  love, 
and  combined,  doubtless,  with  his  shame  for 
past  faint -hearte<iness,  to  raise  him  above  the 
fear  of  man.  His  boldness  is  the  more  notable, 
because,  to  all  human  appearance,  be  was  showing 

*  On  feasts  of  obllfration  the  faithful  are  hound  to  be&r  maai 
and  rest  from  ser\'ile  work  {Cath.  Diet.  art.  '  Feasta'X 

t  Citth.  i)ici.  art.  '  (>{tousals.' 

1  The  l>ccrv«  maj  b«  found  in  LaIId  aod  Bnirltah  lo  ThomoMS 
laccU.y.  486. 
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■j-mi)(ithj  with  a  ruined  cause,  at  the  risk  of 
persecution  to  death.*  His  request  for  the  liody 
from  rilate  was  successful,  and  he  took  or  saw  it 
taken  down  from  the  cross.  According  to  the  Acts 
of  I'ilnte,  Josepli  sought  the  favour  with  tears  and 
entreaties ;  but  even  if  I'ihite's  humanity  were 
not  stimulatetl  by  a  timely  bribe,  he  would  be 
dispoHcd  to  show  his  synipathy  with  a  councillor 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  constraining  him  to 
condemn  Christ.t  Joseph's  example,  presumably, 
moved  Nicodemua  to  similar  courage.  Together 
they  received  the  body  and  laid  it  in  the  tomb, 
Joseph  providing  the  hne  linen  {<rii'Sui>)  and  grave- 
bands  (<5(?i>'ia),  Nicodemus  the  abundant  spices  (Mt 
27"'-,  Mk  15«'-,  Lk  23™-,  Jn  19**'-,  Gosp.  of  Pet.  3  f., 
23  f.,  Actso/PU.  11.  12). 

The  minuteness  of  the  Gospel  record,  its  pre- 
servation by  all  the  four  evangelists,  and  its  later 
apocryphal  expansion,  are  due  not  so  much  to  the 
fullilment  of  Is  53°,  still  less  to  the  growth  of  a 
mytli  (Strauss,  Neto  Life  of  Jes^ts,  ch.  xcvi.)  based 
thereon  (for  the  parallel,  obscured  by  the  Sept.,  is 
noted  by  no  wTiter  either  of  the  apostolic  or  of  the 
sub-apostolic  age),t  but  to  the  desire,  probably, 
(1)  to  signalize  the  adherence  of  a  member  of  the 
hostile  Sanhedrin ;  (2)  to  render  prominent  an 
incident  so  closely  connected  with  Christ's  Resur- 
rection. None  the  less  the  correspondence  with 
'  They  made  (or  appointed)  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death,'  if  not  ex- 
act, is  striking  ;  and  even  if  a  ditlerent  original 
reference  be  adopted,  it  is  ditlicult  to  regard 
as  accidental  the  fresh  significance  given  to 
the  verse  by  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
burial. § 

A  legend,  which  first  appears  in  William  of 
Malmesbury  (de  Ant.  Glast.  Ecd.  i.),  represents 
Joseph  as  sent  by  St.  Philip  from  GauJ  to  Britain, 
along  with  eleven  other  disciples,  in  A.D.  63;  as 
obtaining  from  a  British  king  a  small  island  in 
Somersetshire  (afterwards  the  site  of  Glastonbury) 
engirt  by  the  river  Brue  ;  and  as  buUding  there, 
'  with  twisted  twigs,'  the  earliest  Christian  oratory 
in  the  land.  Malmesbury,  however,  introduces 
the  narrative  with  an  '  ut  ferunt,'  in  marked  con- 
trast to  his  reference  of  other  statements  in  the 
same  chapter  to  earlier  historians.  The  absence, 
also,  of  any  allusion  to  Joseph's  advent  in  the  his- 
tories of  Gildas  and  Bede  is  signiScant.  Probably 
some  other  Joseph,  who  founded  Glastonbury, 
has  been  confounded  with  Joseph  of  Arimatha'a. 
The  story  of  Joseph  bringing  the  Holy  GraU  to 
Endand  dates  from  about  1200  A.D.,  and  was 
probably  composed  by  Walter  Map.  Ussher  (Ant. 
Eccl.  Brit.  c.  16)  mentions  a  tradition  that  Joseph 

•  Similar  intervention  nearly  c08t  ToWt  his  life  (To  1"),  and 
actually  led  to  the  martyrdom  of  Porphvriua,  a  slave  of  Pam- 
philus,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian' (Eus.  Mar.  Pal.  11). 
The  apocrjThal  Acts  of  Pilate  and  Xarrative  0/ Joseph  repre- 
sent the  latter  as  imprisoned  with  a  view  to  hie  execution. 

t  The  Uofpel  of  Peter  represents  Pilate  as  firet  askinp  Herod 
for  the  body.  Keim's  assertion  (,Jes.  0/  Nat.  vi.  p.  266)  that  Jd 
1938  contradicts  Ift^l.  32,  (j  hj-pcrcritical ;  Joseph  arrived,  pr«. 
sumably,  before  the  soldiers  had  completed  their  work. 

t  Justin  Martyr  twice  quotes  Is  f>.'»  in  connexion  with  the 
fulHlment  of  prophecy  (1  Ap.  61,  Dial.  97) ;  but  in  neither  case 
Is  there  any  reference  to  Joseph. 

§  Gesenius  and  Knobel,  following  Jewish  commentators, 
interpret  'rich  '  as  =  proud,  ungodly,  vicious  (against  which  see 
Unnck.  Servant  0/  Jekovah,  p.  I4S) ;  Ewald,  Chevne  (Introd. 
Ic  Is.  p.  429),  and  Duhm  adopt,  without  MS  authority,  textual 
emendations,  and  read  pipy  oppressor(Ew.)or  pv?  defrauder 
(fih.  and  Du.) ;  in  each  case  the  word  being  referred  to  the 
Babylonians,  araonc  whom  the  '  Senant  of  the  Lord '  would 
die.  The  BibUAnnolfe  paraphrases,  •  He  has  been  interred  with 
criminals,  but  after  his  death  he  has  been  put  by  the  Eternal 
(m  Sheol)  m  the  ranks  of  the  most  honourable.'  Dclilzsch*, 
Lrw.ck,  etc.  retain  the  meaning  'rich'  (literally),  and 
eniphasize  the  similaritv  between  OT  prophecy  and  NT 
.  .'?T'-  ^'  Inteniretation,  '  his  sepulchral  mounds,"  instead 
of  in  his  death  '  (adopted  by  Lowth,  Ew.,  Duhm,  Ch.  in  Intr.\ 
renders  the  parallel  more  conspicuous,  but  is  not  essential  to 
It*  Duintenance  ;  •  in  bis  death '  may= '  when  he  died.' 


freed  Ireland  from  poisonous  reptiles,  a  servicfl 
usuallj-  attributed  to  St.  Patrick. 

LrTBiuTtmB. — Wuelcher's  Excursus  on  J.  of  A,  tn  Qotp.  of 
Sic.  ;  CJowper's  Apocr.  Gosps. ;  Skeat's  Joseph  0/  Ariinatki4 
(Early  English  Texts) ;  Ittig,  Pat.  Apost.  13  ;  Hearne's  llitU 
and  Ant.  of  OlagtojUmry ;  Saurin,  JHscours,  x.  451,  4t]G. 

H.  Cowan. 
JOSEPH  BARSABBAS  (AV  Barsabas),  sumamed 
Justus ;  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  had  been 
followers  of  Jesus  during  the  whole  of  His  public 
mini.stry,  and  were  therefore  deemed  suitable 
candidates  for  tlie  apostolic  office  vacant  by  fltie 
treachery  and  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  (Ac  1^). 
Snrsabbas  means  'son  of  Sabba.'  It  has  been 
variously  interpreted  '  son  of  an  oath,'  '  son  of  an 
old  man,'  'son  of  conversion,'  '  son  of  quiet'  (see 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.;  Winer,  Rcalwortcrb.) ;  but  it 
was  probably  a  patronymic,  Joseph's  father  being 
named  Sabba.  If  so,  we  must  reject  Lightfoot's 
suggestion,  that  he  and  Judas  Barsabbas  (Ac  15^) 
were  brothers  of  James  the  son  of  Alpliaius.  His 
Roman  surname  Justus  was  doubtless  assumed 
after  the  manner  frequent  among  the  Jews  at  that 
time  (cf.  Ac  12"  13').  We  have  no  information 
concerning  him  beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  one 
passage  where  he  is  mentioned.  He  is  certainly  to 
be  distinguished  from  Joseph  Barnabas  (Ac  4'') 
and  from  Judas  Barsabbas  (Ac  15^) ;  though 
it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  identity  of  the 
patronymic,  that  he  and  Judas  were  brothers. 
Eusebius  (HE  i.  12)  makes  him  to  have  been 
one  of  'the  Seventy'  (Lk  lO'),  and  this  is  not 
improbable.  Eusebius  ifi^)  also  relates  from 
Papias  a  legend  that  Joseph  Barsabbas  'drank  a 
deadly  poison  and  yet,  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
suffered  no  harm.'  G.  T.  Purves. 

JOSEPH,  PRAYER  OF A  lost  Jewish  apocry. 

phon,  mentioned  in  several  catalogues  of  extra- 
canonical  books.  For  information  as  to  its  con- 
tents we  are  indebted  almost  exclusively  to  a  few 
quotations  in  the  writings  of  Origen.  In  all  the 
extant  passages  Jacob  (not  Joseph)  is  the  speaker. 
He  narrates  a  conversation  he  held  with  the 
wrestling  angel  Uriel ;  and  claims  to  have  read 
the  tablets  of  heaven,  and  thus  to  know  what  is 
about  to  befall  mankind.  The  work  is  said  by 
Origen  to  have  been  in  use  irap  'E^paloa,  and  his 
quotations  show  it  to  have  had  an  antichristian 
animus.  It  is  a  representative  of  a  remarkable 
trend  in  JeAvish  theology,  which  led  the  Jews  to 
claim  for  the  three  great  patriarchs  the  same 
sublime  and  supernatural  characteristics  as  the 
Christians  claimed  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  For  in- 
stance, Jacob  claims  to  be  '  an  angel  of  God  and  a 
ruling  spirit';  'the  first- begotten  (irpw7-47oi'os)  of 
every  creature  animated  by  God ' ;  '  an  archangel 
of  tlie  power  of  the  Lord ' ;  and  '  the  first  servant  in 
God's  presence.'  The  wrestling  angel,  whom 
Christians  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  told  by 
Jacob  that!  he  is  only  eighth  in  rank  among  the 
angels,  Jacob  himself  being  first  of  all ;  and  in  the 
same  strain  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  said  to  have 
been  '  created  before  every  (other)  work.' 

LrrERATCRB.  —  Fabriclua,  Codex  ptmtdtpigr.  FT  I.  761-771 ! 
Schurer,  BJP  n.  ilL  128;  DUlmann,  art  '  Pseudepigraphen,'  In 

PJtJ^-  J.  T.  Marshall. 

JOSEPHUS  (A  'Iii(n,</>ot,  B  *6<ntwot),  1  Es  9*<:> 
Joseph,  Ezr  10". 

JOSES  ('Iwffflf). — 1.  An  ancestor  of  our  Lord 
(Lk  3^  AV  reads  Jose,  failing  to  observe  that  'luxri 
of  TR  is  genitive.  The  correct  text  as  adopted  by 
WH  and  RV  is  'Ii^o-oO,  so  that  this  Joses  gives  place 
to  Jesus).  2.  One  of  the  '  brethren  of  the  Lord ' 
(Mk  6^  15"-  ^  Mt  27'*).  In  Mt  13"  where  AV  haM 
Joses,  RV  adopts  WH  text  Joseph  (see  Dalman, 
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Gram.  p.  75).  3.  The  natal  name  (Ac  4"''  AV)  of 
Barnabas  (wliicli  see).     RV  after  WH  has  Joseph. 

JOSHAH  (nyi>).— A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4". 
See  Genkalogy. 

JOSHAPHAT  (c;yv  =  c?r.T).— 1.  One  of  David's 
herous,  1  Ch  11".  2.  A  priest  in  David's  time, 
1  Cli  15-«. 

JOSHAYIAH  (.Tic*v).— One  of  David's  heroes, 
1  Ch  U«. 

JOSHBEKASHAH  (v-r;;.).— A  son  of  Hercan, 

1  Ch  25*-  •*.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
and  live  of  the  names  associated  with  it  are  really 
a  fra^rment  of  a  hymn  or  prayer  (see  Genealogy, 
III.  -23  n.  ;  and  of.  Kittel  in  SHUT,  and  W.  K. 
Smith,  OTJCT'UZq.). 

JOSHEB-BASSHEBETH  (njfj  37')  occurs  in 
RV  of  2  .S  23'  as  a  proper  name  in  place  of  tlie 
utterly  meaningless  '  that  sat  in  the  seat '  of  the 
AV.  It  is  evident  that  the  t«.xt  is  corrupt,  and 
that  the  orij,'inal  name  Jashobeam  must  he  re- 
stored from  tlie  parallel  passage,  2  Ch  11",  just  as 
the  '  Hachmonite '  must  be  substituted  for  tlie 
'  Tahchemonite.'  (Cf.  Driver,  ^efi.  Text  of  Sam., 
ad  lor.).  Budde  and  others  would  go  further.  In 
Jasliobeam  itself  they  tind  a  corruption  of  the 
ori^;inal  name,  and  they  recover  the  latter  by  the 
following  steps.  In  B  we  find  'U^iaSe,  and  in  Luc. 
'IcffSdoX,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  n3-r33»'  = 
rr:s"  =  Sy:»'  (S;':cn),  so  that  the  name  of  David's 
commander   was  really   Eshbiuil.      (See  notes  on 

2  S  23"  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Bks.  of  OT,  and  in 
Kautzsch's  AT).  J.  A.  Sblbie. 

JOSHIBIAH  (n;:sV  -J"  canseth  to  dwell';  Oxf. 
Beb.  Lex.  compares  Phcen.  Sy^K"  perhaps  =  Sv33l-). 
—A  Simeonite  chief,  1  Ch  4".     See  GENEALOGY. 

JOSHUA  (on  forms  and  meaning  of  the  name  see 
next  art.). — 1.  The  successor  of  Moses.  See  next 
article.  2.  The  Bethshemite  in  whose  field  was 
the  stone  on  which  the  ark  was  set,  on  its  return 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  1  S  6'*- ".  3. 
The  governor  (ij')  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Josiah,  2  K  23'.  4.  The  high  priest  who  along 
with  Zenibbabel  directed  aflairs  at  Jerusalem  after 
the  restoration,  Hag  li'-'-i*  etc..  Zee  3'-'-*  etc. 
In  the  books  of  Hag  and  Zee  he  is  called  Joshua, 
in  Ezr  and  Neh  Jeshua  (which  see). 

JOSHUA.— 

L  Name. 

IL  Cont«nta  of  the  Book. 

UL  Illation  to  the  He[itat«uch. 

Iv.  Conittituent  DocuincnU. 

T.  Problems  of  their  Ueiation  &nd  Coropoeltloil. 
ri.  Sepamtion  from  the  F'entAteuch,  aaa  Date. 
vU.  Uelatioii  to  the  Hook  of  Judges, 
riij.  Fliatohcal  Value  of  the  Book. 
ix.  The  Person  Joahua. 

X.  His  Work. 

xf.  Uoliffious  TeachlDgof  the  Book. 
Literature. 

L  The  Name.— 1.  The  English  form  Joshua  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Heb.  yisi'i.T  (only  in  Dt  3", 
Jg2')  or  vsnn:  (the  usual  form,  e.g.  Ex  17*,  Dt  I» 
etc.,  I  K  16**),  later  abbreviated  to  re*:  (of  Joshua 
himself,  Neh  8")  in  order  to  avoid,  it  is  said,  the 
sequence  of  the  vowels  ft,  ft  (SK,  185)2,  177,  573  ; 
WZhWf  iv.  332 11".).  In  Nu  IS"- '»,  Dt  3'2"  the  form 
is  I'y'i.i,  the  same  as  that  of  the  king  of  N.  Israel 
(2K15»eto,)  and  the  prophet  (Hos  1'- ») ;  but  Dt 
32"  is  probably  a  textual  error  for  vrw,  so  Sam., 
Gr.,  Vuli;.,  and  Svr.  (cf.  Driver,  in  loco),  and  on 
Nn  13»-  '•  (!')  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  LXX 
gira  it  as  'Iijtroft,  and  so  it  occora  in  the  NT  both  as 


.Joshua's  own  name  (Ac  7")  and  that  of  our  Lord 
(Mt  l'-'-^).  The  name,  Stade  (Gram.  93)  suggests, 
niaj'  be  a  Hipliil.  More  probably  it  is  a  compound 
'J"  is  salvation.'  The  parallel  forms  yir-^x  and 
■;:s-Hx  favour  this  (on  this  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
name  see  Gray,  Heb.  Proper  Names,  155,  259).  Cf 
the  Heb.  jv'^n,  still  more  I'ip'^k  and  ■;?:,  the 
Phojn.  I'S",  and  the  Himj'arite  jx'.i',  which  Deren- 
bourg  transliterates  Yuhashi. 

Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  successor  of  Mose.s 
in  the  leadership  of  Israel,  is  mentioned  several 
times  outside  the  Book  of  Joshua ;  but  as  the 
traditions  concerning  him  are  mainly  found  in  the 
latter,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  its 
contents  and  composiiion  before  treating  of  his 
life. 

ii.  Contents  of  the  Book.  —  The  Book  of 
Joshua  consists  of  twenty-four  chapters,  of  which 
the  first  twelve  take  up  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  point  reached  by  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  continue  it  through  the  con- 
quest of  Western  Palestine  ;  while  the  next  nine 
record  the  diWsion  of  the  land  among  the  tribes 
(12-21).  An  appendix  gives  Joshua's  speech  to 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-AIana.sseh,  his  dismi.s-sal  of 
them  to  E.  Palestine  (22'"') ;  the  controver.sy  about 
the  altar  of  Ed  (22'»-")  :  the  last  davs  of  Joshua 
and  his  death  (23-24'');  the  burial  of  Joseph's  body 
(24*^'),  and  the  death  of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron  (24^). 

iii.  Relation  to  the  Pentateuch.— The  Book 
of  Joshua  thus  proves  to  be  the  necessary  supple- 
ment and  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  whose 
promises  and  obligations  it  records  the  fulfilment 
in  the  settlement  of  Abraham's  descendants  in 
Canaan  (cf.  Gn  12'  etc.);  in  the  execution  (told 
in  Deut«ronomic  language)  of  the  Deuteronomic 
commands  to  Israel  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
and  extirpate  the  Canaanites  ;  and  even  in  such 
details  as  the  burial  of  .Joseph's  bones,  which  the 
patriarch  ma»le  Israel  swear  they  would  carry  up 
with  them  from  Egypt  (Gn  50=*).* 

Notwithstanding  this  continuity  of  historical 
material  and  of  plan,  the  Heb.  Canon  sharply 
separated  the  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  Pentateuch : 
the  Pentateuch  comprises  the  first  and  earliest 
jiart  of  the  Canon — the  Torah  ;  the  Book  of  Joshua 
heads  the  later  Canon  of  the  Prophets,  more 
especially  the  series  of  historical  works,  concluding 
with  the  Books  of  Kings  and  known  as  the  Former 
Prophets.  Besides,  the  book  in  its  present  form  is 
an  independent  whole,  with  a  definite  beginning  and 
conclusion  ;  its  orthography  dill'ers  in  several  im- 
portant details  from  that  of  the  Pentateuch  (e.g.  it 
does  not  continue  the  epicene  kit  and  ly;  of  the 
Pentateuch,  nor  the  form  Skh  for  .nSx.i,  and  spells 
Jericho  'inn;  not  as  always  in  the  Pentateuch  im.-) ; 
while  in  consequence  of  its  later  adoption  into  tlie 
Canon  its  text  (cf.  the  numerous  deviations  of  the 
LXX)  is  in  a  less  certain  form.  For  some  time, 
therefore,  the  book  was  not  brought  under  the 
methods  of  criticism  and  analvsis  to  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  subjected  in  tfie  end  of  la-st  and 
beginning  of  this  centuiy.  But  in  1792  the 
Scotsman,  I'ather  Geddes,  in  his  tran.slation  of  the 
Bible,  wrote  (vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xxi) :  'To  the 
Pentateuch  I  have  joined  the  Book  of  Joshuah 
(.fi>),  both  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  compiled  by 
the  same  author,  and  because  it  is  a  nece.ssary 
appendix  to  the  history  contained  in  the  former 
books. 't  But  it  was  de  Wette,  Bleek,  and  Ewald 
who  were  the  first  to  extend  to  Joshua  the  docu* 
mentory  theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 

•Cf.  Jo»  l'»- with  Nu2T'»'-,Dt3«  311*  »:  lHwilhNuM,  Dt 
Si8ir;S.'"w  with  Ut  liwr  ST'*  U":  13  IT.  with  Nu  34  ;  UU'with 
Nu  U«,  I>t  1*1;  171-0  with  Nu  27'  '■  3«i  n ;  20 1.  »ith  Nu  SS. 

t  IIollenl>ery,  in  his  account  of  the  chticism  of  Joshua  {SK, 
1874.  p.  413),  IS,  therefore,  so  far  wroiif]:  in  nanilnff  de  Wette  as 
the  tlrst  to  ri-coKtiize  that  the  analysis  of  Joshua  must  follow 
the  Lines  of  that  of  the  Psatatsuch. 
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tench.  De  Wt-tte  (see  list  of  literature  below), 
after  viuillatin^,  in  successive  eilitions  of  his  Intro- 
duction, between  the  fra^'nientury  ami  iloeunientary 
liypotliesc;- of  the  coinjiosition  of  the  I'entateurli, 
iiiially  adhered  to  tlie  latter,  and  traced  through 
Joshua  the  Elohist  and  Deuteronomic  documents. 
In  lS-2-2  Hleek  distin^'uished  the  basis  of  the  hook 
as  Eloliist,  additions  to  it  as  by  the  Jahwist,  and 
its  final  redaction  a.s  from  the  hands  of  the  Dcuter- 
ononiist.  Soon  after  Uleck  began  his  criticism, 
Ewald  traced  up  to  tlie  end  of  Joshua  all  the  docu- 
ments into  which  he  had  already  analysed  the 
rentateuch.  The  work  was  continued  W  other 
critics,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  have  been 
Knobel,  Schrader,  Noldeke,  Hollenberg,  Well- 
hausen,  Vatke  (whose  results  appear  in  his  post- 
humouslecturesonUT  Introduction),  Budde.Albers, 
Driver,  Bennett,  and  Addis.  Amid  many  varieties 
of  opinion  as  to  detjiils,  the  analj'ses  of  this  long 
list  of  scholars  reveal  a  wonderful  agreement,  not 
only  as  to  the  presence  in  Joshua  of  all  the  Penta- 
teuchal  documents,  but  even  as  to  the  ap|iroximate 
proiiortions  in  which  the}'  stand  to  ea<:h  other.* 
It  is  because  of  these  results  that  OT  criticism 
prefers  to  speak  of  the  llexateuch  rather  than  of 
the  Pentatcurh. 

iv.  The  Co.vstituent  Documents. — Critics, 
then,  agree  that  all  the  chief  documents  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  present  in  Joshua,  and  indeed  this 
is  obvious  to  any  reader  of  the  origin.al  who  is 
familiar  with  the  characteristic  style  and  favourite 
topics  of  these  documents.  But  the  documents  are 
present  with  certain  ambiguities  and  complications, 
and  these  present  a  number  of  problems  unsolved 
and  perha])s  insoluble,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
criticism  of  Joshua,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  the  following  analysis  we  start  with  the 
Deuteronomic  elements,  the  spirit  and  style  of 
which  are  so  readilj-  recognized.  We  have  seen 
that  the  book  is  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Deuteronomic  code — even  to  the  extent  of  ideal- 
izing the  facts — in  so  far  as  Deuteronomy  com- 
mands Israel  to  take  full  possession  of  the  land 
and  extirjiute  the  native  inhabitants.  But  the 
Deuteronomic  dialect  is  also  frequently  observed. 
The  following  is  a  list  and  analj'sis  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic passages.  Tliey  are  found  chiefly  in  chs. 
1-12,  and  in  the  Appendix,  chs.  21-24. 

(a)  The  Deuteronomic  Passages  in  Joshua. — It 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  introduction  is 
one  of  the  most  plainly  Deuteronomic  passages  of 
the  Book.  Ch.  1  is  not  only  written  in  manifest 
continuation  of  the  end  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuter- 
onomy (as  completed,  critics  now  take  for  granted, 
bv  a  Deuteronomic  editor),  but  it  is  composed 
almost  throughout  in  the  Deuteronomic  style. 
Vv.»-''  are  expanded  from  Dt  11-^-=*';  Dt  31''"  is 
echoed  in  vv."'- «•  "k- ■s'" ;  Dt  4"  298  (Heb.)  in  v.'; 
Dtr-='-»'20»31«inv.'';  Dt  11"  in  v."».  Terms  used 
only  in  Dt,  or  in  the  meaning  in  which  they  are 
employed  in  Dt,  are  scattered  through  the  chapter 
(e.g.  the  intransitive  pv,  and  c'iec*  in  the  sense  of 
othcers  who  communicate  the  orders  of  the  chief 
to  the  people).  The  appeal  to  the  Law  and  the 
Book  of  the  Law  are  also  Deuteronomic,  and  so, 
too,  the  number  of  the  tribes  settled  E.  of  the 
Jordan  as  2i  (cf.  v.'^  with  Dt  3"-"'),  while  JE 
(Nu  32'-''«"-)  states  them  as  2.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  complications.  The  phrases  npo  mco 
(v.M,  D'pcn  and  ^-n.-i  nui  (v."),  are  not  phrases  of  the 
Dt  style,  which  has  other  terms  for  the  two  latter  ; 
the  details  in  v."'  might  have  been  stated  by  any 

•  In  opposition  to  these  analyBes,  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the 
book,  and  (to  a  greater  or  lesa  degree)  of  iu  independence,  have 
•ppeared  in  J.  L.  Konij{  flS36),  and  Keil  in  his  CommenUry. 
See  also  Lex  Monica,  ana  Principal  Douglaa  in  hia  handbook 
oo  Jotbu*. 


writer.  These  facts  have  led  some  to  conclude 
that  a  JE  narrative  underlies  this  Dt  introductior. 
to  the  Book.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Dt 
parallels  and  echoes  in  the  chapiter  are  all  taken 
from  the  historical  and  parenetic  portions  of  the 
Bk.  of  Dt  which  most  critics  now  assign  to  another 
hand  than  that  which  drew  up  the  legal  kernel  of 
the  Book,  chs.  12-2(3.  28. 

In  ch.  2,  vv.'"-"  (and  perhaps  v.")  are  not  only 
Deuteronomic  in  language,  but  express  a  favourite 
thought  of  the  Deuteronomist — the  fear  which 
Israel  and  the  wonderful  deeds  of  J "  produced  on 
the  inhabitants  of  \V.  Palestine.  Chs.  3  and  4, 
on  the  Crossing  of  Jordan,  are  obviously  com- 
piled from  several  sources,  for  they  contain  not 
only  dillercnces  of  style,  but  of  substance.  There 
are,  firstly,  clauses  in  the  Dt  dialect  deducing  from 
the  events  described  the  Dt  doctrines  (3'  4'^  the 
raagnifyini?  of  Joshua  in  the  eyes  of  Israel  ;  4-'-^ 
the  duty  of  teaching  future  generations  the  mean- 
ing of  the  events,  and  the  impression  of  these  on 
the  Canaanites) ;  and,  secondly,  in  other  parts  of 
the  narrative,  characteristic  Dt  phrases  occur  (3^*"* 
D'lSi  D'3nD:T,  etc.) ;  but,  thirdly  also,  there  are  traces 
of  an  original  Dt  account  of  the  monument  raised 
to  commemorate  the  passage  (4^-  "■•  *,  cf .  w.-'-  "), 
which  differs  from  the  two  J  E  accounts  of  the  same 
(see  below),  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  monument  to 
consist  of  12  stones  brought  by  12  men  from  the 
bed  of  Jordan,  and  places  it  at  Gilgal.  In  chs.  5 
and  6  (the  Taking  of  Jericho),  5',  the  fear  of  the 
Canaanites  has  an  echo  of  Dt,  as  also  6'- '-''  are 
supposed  to  have  (cf.  v.^  with  Dt  2^  3"  etc.,  and 
V."  \vith  Dt  2'-^).  In  ch.  7  (Achan's  Trespass) 
no  Dt  elements  can  be  detected  with  certainty 
(though  some  seem  to  occur  in  vv.'"*'  "•  '•)  till  the 
obvious  Dt  redaction  of  v.'"'-,  on  which  see  below 
among  the  JE  passages.  In  S*"**  (the  Taking  of 
Ai)  touches  of  the  Dt  style  may  be  detected  in 

Vv.l.  2.  27b_ 

Ch.  S**"**  is  a  passage  of  peculiar  difHcultj;.  The 
linguistic  evidence  proves  it  to  be  in  the  main  from 
the  hand  of  a  Deuteronomist  editor,  but  Ijesides 
containing,  as  the  Dt  redaction  sometimes  does,  a 
trace  of  the  priestly  writer  (in  the  phr.ase  mma  ija 
v.*'),  it  records  a  tact,  the  building  of  an  altar 
at  Mt.  Ebal,  which  conflicts  with  the  princiiial 
law  of  Dt,  that  there  shall  be  only  one  sanctuary 
in  the  land.  It  apparentlj'  refers  to  two  pas- 
sages in  Dt  (112»-»  which  orders  blessing  to  be  set 
on  Gerizim,  but  cursing  on  Ebal,  and  the  very 
composite  27''",  which  enjoins  the  erection  of 
plastered  stones,  when  Israel  crosses  Jordan,  and 
the  inscription  on  them  of  the  Torah  vv.^-  '  ;  that 
this  shall  be  at  Ebal  v.*,  and  that  an  altar  of 
unhewn  stones  shall  be  raised  there  for  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah ;  and  that  the  tribes  shall  be  divided  to 
bless  opposite  Gerizim  and  curse  opposite  Ebal),  yet 
it  does  not  wholly  agree  with  either  of  these  (for  it 
records  a  reading  of  the  whole  law  where  1 1*"  speaks 
only  of  the  blessing  and  cursing,  and  27'""  speaks 
only  of  the  writing  of  the  Law).  Jos  S^'**  appears 
therefore  not  to  have  been  composed  with  the 
mere  view  of  recording  the  fulfilment  of  the  afore- 
said Dt  injunctions  (and  indeed  it  ignores  Dt  27'''''' 
altogether),  but  to  be  an  independent*  writing  based 
on  documents,  part  of  which,  the  building  of  the 
Ebal  altar,  cannot  be  Deuteronomist,  but  is  more 
likely  to  belong  to  E,  whose  interest  in  northern 
sanctuaries  is  constant.t  (It  is  to  E  that  the  cor- 
responding passage  Dt  27'' '  is  assigned  :  on  the  his- 
torical questions  raised  by  the  passage,  see  below). 

In  ch.  9  (the  Guile  of  Gibeon)  the  introduction 

*  The  Dt  passages,  the  first  of  which  is  an  Interpolation,  thf 
second  ao  extraordinarily  composite  paragraph  (in  part«  con 
tradictory  of  itself),  may,  indeed,  have  been  inserted  (a  Dl  illV 
sequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  passage  in  Joshua 

t  The  description  of  the  altar  ii  very  like  Ex  8(jv 
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(vv.'-',  cf.  T)t  1',  Jos  1*)  and  the  cIosin<;  words 
{v.2^'>  llie  nt  formula  'the  place  which  He  shall 
ehooso)  are  Deuteronoinic  ;  so,  too,  w."'- '"  (the 
reference  to  Sihon  ami  O'f)  and  vv.*'-''  (cf.  Dt 
SI)'"'*).  In  ch.  10  (The  Victor}-  of  Giheon  and 
C(jni|uest  of  the  South),  which  is  covered  by  the  Ut 
inlrodviction  9'-  ^,  tiiei  e  are  manj'  fra^'menla  of  the 
I)t  style,  vv.'-  "^-  '*''  (the  introduction  and  close  of 
the  story  of  J  which  is  gathered  round  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Bk.  of  Jashar:  the  phrase  in  v.'^ 
'in  the  day  .  .  .  Israel'  is  used  9  times  in  Dt,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  Pent,  j  the  phra.se  in  v."''  ni.T 
\jKns"'?  cnSj  is  also  Ut,  but  there  is  no  rea.son  why  it 
niijiht  not  have  been  used  by  another  writer),  and 
yylub  (perhaps),  '■" ;  besides  w. ■*"■",  the  summary 
of  the  Conquest  of  the  South,  whi-jh  by  other 
documents,  Jos  IS'*'",  Jg  l'»-",  is  attributed  to 
Judah  and  Caleb.  Ch.  II  (the  Conquest  of  the 
North)  is  also  treated  in  the  summary  arrangement 
of  the  Deuteronomist,  and  mainly  in  Dt  lanj;uage  ; 
while  ch.  12  is  assigned  by  virtually  all  critics  to  a 
Deuteronomic  hand  on  the  ground  that  vv.'' 
follow  Dt  3»-"-  "•"  rather  than  the  parallel  Nu 
21'-"  (Og  is  again  joined  with  Sihon),  and  that  Dt 
touches  appear  in  the  following  verses.  The  list 
of  kinijs  vv. •'•-■'  might  be  from  any  source. 

In  the  Second  Section  of  the  ISook,  the  Division 
of  the  Land,  chs.  13-21,  the  Dt  passages  are  few. 
Here  again  the  introduction  is  one  of  them,  13''", 
a  summary  description  of  the  land  still  uncomjuered, 
and  a  charge  to  divide  what  is  conquered  among  the 
9i  tribes  ;  and  a  description  of  E.  Palestine  studded 
not  only  with  phrases  but  facts  peculiar  to  the 
Deuteronomist  {e.g.  v."  |1  Dt  18'  ;  v.'2.J  tribes;  v." 
Og  ;  cf.  also  vv.'-"  generally  with  the  Dt  pa.ssage 
Jos  12''').  TlitT"  are,  too,  signs  of  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  two  dift'ering  accounts  of  the  conquest 
(cf.  Wellh.  Comp.  des  Hex.  y.  129 ;  Kuenen, 
Ondcrz.  i.  I,§7,  n.  27).  Ch.  14'-' is  Deuteronomic  ; 
so,  too,  chs.  18'-  ""'  21^'"",  which  repre.-*ent  the  con- 
quest of  the  Iloly  Land  aa  in  complete  fullilment 
of  the  Divine  promise  :  a  representation  not  eun- 
si.stent  with  other  pa-ssages  nor  borne  out  by  the 
subsequent  history,  but  in  harmony  with  the 
Deuteronomist's  icleal  treatment  of  the  subject. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  ch.  20  the  Dt  additions 
do  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  In  the  Appendi.\  chs. 
22-24,  Joshua's  charge  to  the  2 J  tribes  (ch.  22'-'), 
and  his  last  charge  to  the  nation  (23'""),  are  in  the 
well-known  hortatory  style  of  Dt. 

(b)  The  Priestly  Writing  in  Joshua. — It  is  most 
convenient  to  take  this  next.  In  the  First  Section, 
chs.  1-12,  the  passages  from  P  are  few  and  frag- 
mentary, and  consist  either  (a)  of  additions  to  the 
narrative  of  dates  and  statistics  (about  which, 
however,  there  is  this  difficulty,  that,  though  such 
things  are  characteristic  of  P  in  the  Pentateuch, 
they  do  not  in  Joshua  always  agree  with  other 
statistics  given  by  P,  and  being  but  bare  figiires 
cannot  be  i)roved  on  evidence  of  language  to  belong 
to  P)  ;  or  (A)  of  the  substitution  of  characteristic 
terms  of  P  for  the  corresponding  terms  of  other 
documents  ;  or  (c)  of  statements  with  regard  to  the 
ritual  and  enforcement  of  the  Law.  Of  the  first  of 
those  three  cla-s-ses  are  3'(?)  4"-";  of  the  second 
5*  .-i-nSo.-i  •b';k  ^3  o-irin  (C),  and  the  evident  ex- 
pansion of  7"  and  7^  p*  Skis"  hz  v\k  iojvi,  10"  ly 
.11.1  cv.n  Dsy  (U");  of  the  third  cla-ss  5"-"  the 
account  of  the  Passover,  6°"  7'  O"""  U". 

In  the  Second  Section,  on  the  Division  of  the  Land, 
the  bulk  is  from  1'  (all,  in  fact,  except  the  Dt  pas- 
sages already  cited,  and  a  few  from  J L  which  will  be 
cited  inimciliately ).  This  u  clear  from  the  presence 
of  the  characteristic  marks  of  P's  style,  and  the 
agreementof  the  injunctions  with  those  laid  down  in 
the  Priestly  Legislation  in  the  Pentateuch.  Desides 
the  bulk  of  the  contents,  the  opening  and  closing 
formulas  of  the  various  paragraphs  of  this  section 


are  from  P.  In  short,  in  this  section,  as  in  the 
Pentateuch,  P  furnishes  the  framework.  In  the 
Appendix,  ch.  OiJ"-**  (which  emphasizes  the  central- 
ization of  the  worship  bv  the  account  of  the  altar 
that  was  '  by  Jordan  ')  displays  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  P's  style.  There  are,  however, 
other  features  which  suggest  an  independent  author. 

(c)  The  Jahwist-Elohtst  Documents  in  Josliun. 
— As  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
in  Joshua  belongs  to  the  double  document,  know-n 
to  critics  as  JE.  To  the  trained  eye  the  style  is 
easily  distinguished  from  that  of  Dt  or  P.  When, 
however,  we  seek  to  di.scrimiiiate  its  two  con- 
stituents, which  in  the  Pentateuch  are  so  often 
discernible  from  each  other,  we  receive  little  or  no 
assistance  from  the  style  oi  the  language.  It 
exiiibits,  however,  ano'.uer  »uu  far  more  decisive 
dill'erence.  Again  and  again  in  the  J  E  portions  of 
Joshua  it  becomes  evident  that  two  accounts  of 
the  same  event  have  been  welded  together,  for  the 
statements  not  only  icneat  each  other  with  a 
redundancy  utterly  foreign  to  the  crisp  style  of 
either  of  the  two  documents  J  and  E,  but  in  details 
often  conflict  with  each  other.  In  ch  1  there  are  only 
fragments  of  JE.  Ch  2  is  all  JE,  except  w.'"-  ". 
So,  too,  chs.  3.  4,  the  Crossing  of  Jordan,  except  the 
Dt  fragments  noted  above.  But  when  the.se  have 
been  put  aside,  the  remainder  reveals  the  presence 
of  two  narratives  (as  Wellhausen  was  the  hrst  to 
point  out) ;  according  to  one  of  which  a  monument 
to  commemorate  the  Passage  was  built  at  GUgal 
with  stones  taken  from  the  river's  bed  by  the 
people,  but  according  to  the  other  was  set  up  in 
the  river's  bed,  and  consisted  of  12  stones  carried 
by  12  representatives  of  the  tribes.  This  diilerence 
(in  addition  to  the  3rd  story  of  the  Deuteronomist 
referred  to  above)  is  apparent  not  only  from  the 
statements  in  4*- ',  but  from  the  fact  that  while  3" 
describes  the  people  as  having  all  passed  over, 
4J.  8.  loii  trgat,  them  as  still  about  to  cross.  Again, 
3'^  and  4'  cannot  belong  to  the  same  narrative,  for 
they  are  simply  '  doublets ' ;  yet  3'-  is  presupposed 
by  4*.  The  two  narratives  may  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished—(1)  3'- »•'»•"•  "-"  4'-'- 8;  and  (2)  3" 
44-7.  »-n.  Of  these  two  accounts  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  is  J  and  which  E. 

Ch.  5  (events  between  Jordan  and  Jericho)  is 
one  of  the  most  complicated  parts  of  the  text  of 
Joshua.  V.',  as  we  have  seen,  is  Dt.  Vv.'-'-*' 
(tlie  record  of  the  circumcision  of  the  people  by 
Joshua),  are  from  JE.  But  into  v.'  words  have 
been  inserted — they  are  not  found  in  the  LXX — 
imi)Iying  that  Joshua  did  this  a  second  time  ;  and 
vv.*-'  (the  LXX  here  oilers  a  widely  different 
reading)  interpolate  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  operation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  JE's 
statement  in  v.",  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the 
pur[)Ose  of  '  rolling  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt.' 
These  words  are  in  themselves  an  obviously  wrc  ng 
interpretation  of  the  term  GUgal,  i.e.  'stone-cirile, 
and  can  only  mean  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  Israel  had  been  uncircumcised  in  Egypt, 
and  that  this  neglect,  which  had  excited  the  re- 

firoach  of  the  circumcised  Eg^-ptians,  was  now  at 
ast  repaired.  In  contradiction  to  this,  vv.*"'  de- 
clare that  the  Israelites  while  in  Egj-pt  were 
circumcised,  but  that  generation  had  all  died,  and 
those  who  were  born  aft«r  the  Exodus  had  not 
been  circumcised,  which  neglect  Joshua  now  made 

food.  The  phraseologj-  of  those  four  verses  is  partly 
"b,  but  most  critics  take  them,  along  witn  the 
words  interpolated  in  v.-,  to  be  the  addition  of  a  later 
writer,  who  was  anxious  to  harmonize  JE's  account 
with  previous  reports  of  P  about  circumcision 
The  end  of  ch.  5  (vv.'*-")  also  presents  a  difliculty 
It  is  generally  assigned  to  JE  j  but  some  critics 
on  the  allegea  ground  that  the  phrases  ■n'l'  »z%  and 
tr  as  applied  to  an  angel  are  found  only  in  lat« 
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writings,  take  the  passage  to  be  one  of  the  very 
latest  auditions  to  tlie  Bk.  of  Joshua.  So  Kuenen. 
Thii  reason  is  not  conclusive.  It  was  an  early 
belief  that  Jehovah  had  a  heavenly  host  (cf.  1  K 
S'.""),  the  belief  in  individual  angels  with  special 
functions  was  also  early,  and  we  need  not  take  "is" 
in  the  special  sense  in  which  it  is  intended  when 
applied  to  angels  in  the  Bk.  of  Daniel,  but  simply 
in  its  early  signilication  of  a  military  ollicer. 
Vv."-'»  may  therefore  very  well  be  left  to  JE. 

The  whole  of  eh.  6  (the  Fall  of  Jericho),  except 
yv_a  md  a7^  belongs  to  JE,  but  we  meet  in  it  the 
same  phenomenon  as  in  clis.  3  and  4,  the  presence 
(again  lirsl  detected  by  AVellliauscn)  of  two  diii'er- 
iug  accounts — one  (vv.'-  '*•  '"•  "  partly  "•  "*  '  and  it 
came  to  pass.  .  .  manner,'  '»'■■*'  'and  the  people 
shouted ')  which  relates  that  Israel  marched  round 
Jericho  on  7  successive  days,  the  first  6  silently, 
but  on  the  7th  they  shouted  at  the  wurd  of  Joshua, 
and  the  walls  fell;  and  the  other  (vv.*  partly, 
»•"'•'*•»,  parts  of  w. '»■'»,  \-v."«^ -■<»■)  which  relates 
that  a  portion  of  the  armed  men  marched  round 
the  city  7  times  on  one  day,  having  in  their  midst 
the  ark  and  priests  with  trumpets,  and  that  at  the 
7th  round  the  people  shouted  at  the  signal  of  the 
trum/jet.i,  and  the  walls  fell.  Cf.  especially  vv." 
anil  -M .  JQ  (|,g  latter  the  people  shout  both  before 
and  after  the  trumpets,  though  v.'*  enjoins  them 
not  to  shout  till  the  truni])et3  give  the  signal.  As 
in  chs.  3.  4  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  these  double 
accounts,  present  in  ch.  6,  respectively  to  J  and  E. 

In  ch.  7  (the  Defeat  before  Ai  and  Achan's  Sin 
and  Doom)  all  is  from  JE  except  v.'  and  parts  of 
yy  24. 28  'pi,e  latter  verses  atiord  so  instructive 
an  example  as  to  how  the  original  JE  narrative 
has  been  worked  upon  by  subsequent  editors  that 
it  is  worth  examining  their  details.  To  begin  with, 
the  LXX  omits  in  v."  the  words  anin — "jD^rrnNi,  and 
in  v.^  am — idjti.  Moreover,  in  v."  the  term  '  and 
all  Israel '  has  been  separated  from  its  fellow- 
nominative  'Joshua'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse  *  by  the  words  omitted  in  the  LXX,  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  Achan's  property, 
whUe  in  v.**  not  only  does  the  phrase  beginning 
iDjTi  '  and  they  stoned  him  with  stones,'  which  is 
in  the  language  of  P,  form  a  mere  doublet  to  the 
phrase  introduced  by  iVpo'i  '  and  they  stoned  them 
with  stones,'  but  when  we  remove  the  former, 
the  latter  is  still  preceded  by  the  words  'and 
they  burned  them  with  fire,'  an  impossible 
order :  we  cannot  conceive  of  Achan  and  his  pro- 
perty as  first  burned  and  then  stoned.  Besides, 
while  v.*",  which  is  JE,  speaks  of  a  cairn  being 
raised  over  Achan  alone,  v.**  describes  them  as 
brought  up  to  the  valley  of  Achor,  and  v."  de- 
scribes them  as  being  burned  and  stoned.  Of  this 
confusion  Albers  has  given  the  following  reason- 
able explanation.  The  original  JE  narrative  re- 
corded the  punishment  only  of  Achan,  but  a  Deuter- 
onomic  editor,  wishing  to  bring  the  process  into 
conformity  with  Dt  IS'*-  ",  which  enjoins  that  goods 
subject  to  the  9erem  or  Ban  shall  be  burned,  has 
ad  I  led  to  v."  the  catalogue  of  Achan's  property, 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  an  evident  in- 
trusion, and  to  v."  the  notice  of  the  burning  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  impossible  before  that  of  the 
stoning.  This  editor  must  have  also  changed  the 
'  him '  of  both  these  verses  into  '  them ' ;  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  both  the  LXX  has  'him.'  If, 
now,  we  take  out  of  the  verses  those  intruded 
elements  of  Dt  and  P,  the  JE  remainder  reads 
consistently :  '  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  brought 
him  (LXX  A)  to  the  valley  of  Achor  ;  and  Joshua 
said,  "Why  hast  thou  brought  trouble  upon  usT 
Jehovah  wul  bring  trouble  upon  thee."  And  they 
•toned  him  (LXX  BA  ;  avrovs  F)  with  stones.* 
•  Though  in  AV  they  have  been  brought  together. 


In  ch.  S'"^  (the  Taking  of  Ai)  everything  except 
the  Dt  fragments  already  noticed  is  from  JE. 
But  as  in  chs.  3.  4.  6,  two  accounts  appear  to  have 
been  fused  (thougli  it  is  not  certain  how  we  are  to 
divide  them  between  J  and  E).  This  is  clear  not 
only  from  the  reduplication  of  certain  details 
(yy  14.  18  ^ic.,  see  below),  and  awkward  connexions 
(v.",  and  v.'*  witli  v."),  but  still  more  from  a 
double  and  contradictory  story  of  the  ambush,  as 
well  ivs  from  an  attempt  in  the  Massoretic  text  to 
reconcile  these,  and  from  the  omission  by  the  LXX 
both  of  the  attempt  and  of  the  contradictory  dat-a. 
The  lirst  of  the  two  accounts  starts  with  v.'  (perhaps 
earlier,  for  though  vv.'-'are  mainly  Dt,  the}' contain 
ctlier  elements).  According  to  this,  after  Joshua 
and  all  the  army  started  from  Gilgal  for  Ai,  he 
chose  and  sent  forward*  30,000  (?3000)  men  by 
night  to  conceal  themselves  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  Ai,  and  charged  them  to  wait  there 
till  the  army  should  pretend  to  flee  from  Ai,  and 
drawing  its  inhabitants  out  of  it,  leave  it  empty, 
when  tiie  ambush  were  to  take  possession.  The 
men  chosen  go  forth  and  effect  this  movement, 
whUe  Joshua  passes  the  same  night  in  the  valley 
(in  v."  for  □>'  read  with  Ewald  pnv).  At  this  point 
the  second  account  starts  from  v.'",  or  at  least 
from  v.",  which  relates  that  all  the  people  (omit 
for  grammatical  reasons  the  words  '  of  war ')  which 
were  with  him  came  over  against  Ai,t  and  (v.") 
Joshua  took  about  5000  men  and  '  set  them  as  an 
ambush  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  westward  of  Ai.' 
Then  comes  the  difficult  v.'^,  which  seems  an 
attempt  to  combine  and  summarize  the  two 
accounts.  The  Greek  translator,  or  the  editor  of 
the  texts  he  used,  feeling  that  the  combination 
was  impossible,  has  substituted  for  S'""  the  word 
'eastward,'  and  for  ''^  with  its  contradictory  data, 
the  words  '  the  ambushes  of  the  city  from  the  sea 
{i.e.  westward)' ;  and  has  omitted  all  v.".  To  this 
explanation  the  only  alternative  is  th.at  the  data 
in  v.",  which  conflict  with  those  of  the  previous 
account  of  the  ambush,  and  v."  have  been  added 
to  the  Massoretic  text  after  the  LXX  translation 
was  made,  which  is  hardly  possible.  V."  alike 
by  its  repetitions,  in  ditferent  words,  of  the  same 
actions  and  theawkward  grammar  by  which  theyare 
combined,  is  obviously  the  fusion  of  two  accounts — 
one :  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  of  Ai 
saw,  that  he  and  all  his  people  hastened  to  th» 
.  .  .J  in  front  of  the  Arabah,  not  knowing  of  the 
ambush  against  them  behind  (to  the  west  of)  the 
city ' ;  the  other :  '  And  the  men  of  the  city  rose 
up  early,  and  came  forth  to  meet  Israel  in  battle.' 
The  Israelites  flee,  and  draw  the  men  of  Ai  §  after 
them.  Here,  again,  in  w."-  "  there  are  small 
doublets,  and  so,  in  fact,  to  the  end  of  v.*  (e.g.  in 
v.*""  the  people  fleeing  to  the  wilderness  'turn  on 
their  pursuers,'  omitted  by  LXX;  yet  in  v." 
'Joshua  and  all  Israel  see  that  the  ambnsh  have 

*  V.K  Some  KhoUin  think  thmt  according  to  thia  flrat  account 
Joshua  sent  bis  ambush  ahead /rom  Gilgal.  Thia  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  denying  that  v.8»  belongs  to  the  first  account. 
But  there  is  no  cause  in  the  clause  it«elf  (or  separating  it  from 
what  follows.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  any  account  would 
have  made  Joshua  send  the  ambush  ahead  from  GilpU,  for  thia 
place  is  6  or  7  hours  distant  from  AI,  and  If  the  main  body  had 
remained  there  during  the  night  in  which  the  ambush  took  up 
its  position  west  of  Ai,  starting  next  morning,  it  would  not  have 
reached  Ai  till  the  ambush  haid  been  exposed  for  several  houra 
to  the  daylight.  Take  v.3»  with  what  follows  It,  and  we  find  the 
first  account  Imply  that  the  ambush  was  not  chosen  and 
despatched  till  the  whole  army  had  gone  up  towards  AI,  which 
does  not  contradict  the  second  and  more  detailed  account,  thai 
it  started  after  Joshua  and  the  army  had  arrived  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  AL 

f  This  still  may  be,  though  not  probably,  the  first  account. 

J  nj^io^  *  to  the  appointed  place.'  Dillmann's  theorj',  that 
one  of  the  two  narratives  had  preWously  described  this  tryst,  U 
surely  impossible,  for  the  men  of  Ai  did  not  know  of  Urael'l 
arrival.    Bennett  emends  "nioS  'to  the  descent.' 

i  Heb.  adds  '  and  Bethel,'  but  hSJi  omita ;  It  mnit  b*  th« 
addition  of  a  late  scribe  inserting  an  allusion  to  Jg  1. 
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taken  the  city,  and  that  smoke  goes  up,  and  tnm 
ami  smite  the  men  of  Ai' ;  ami  in  v."  n-wi  12102). 
Tlie.su  are  quite  eiiougli  (without  supposing  that  a 
dillerent  use  has  been  imputed  to  Joshua's  javelin 
in  V.'"  from  that  in  v.-')  to  prove  the  fusion  of  two 
tales  of  the  same  event,  v."  is  of  course  Dt.  In 
the  Dt  paa.sjige  w.*'-*'  the  part  that  must  have 
been  taken  from  E  h.-us  lieen  m  ready  pointed  out 

In  ch.  9  (the  Guile  of  Giheon),  after  the  Dt 
introduction  in  vv'-',  the  JE  narrative  commences 
independently  in  v.'.  Its  style  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  Dt  portions,  vv. "''■"'■'■"•  ^- -'^'' ;  and 
both  in  style  and  substance  it  differs  from  the  P 
account,  ^T.i'i'-i'-ai.  But  even  within  JE  a  double 
account  is  as  discernible  as  it  was  in  the  JE 
portions  of  chs.  3.  4.  6  and  8:  of.  the  doublets  in 
vv.«-"».*  In  cli.  lO'-"  we  have  the  JE  account  of 
the  defeat  by  Joshua  of  the  kin"S  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebr(m,.Iarmutli,Lachisli,and  lJebir,aIl  with  terri- 
tories that  afterwards  became  Judah's.  Vv.''"- '""" 
read  continuously,  and  relate  fully  how  God  smote 
the  Canaanites  before  Israel  by  a  great  hailstorm. 
Vv.'--"  break  into  this  with  a  story  suggested  by 
an  ancient  verse  of  poetry,  a  prayer  of  Joshua  for  a 
day  long  enough  to  slay  his  foes;  they  add  that  this 
prayer  was  answered  by  God  commanding  the  sun 
to  stand  still  for  a  whole  day  in  the  heavens,  and 
that  .loshua  and  his  force  returned  to  their  camp  ; 
while  vv.'""-  relate  that  they  continued  the  pursuit 
of  the  5  kings  whose  forces  liad  been  Ijcaten  by  the 
hailstorm  recounted  in  v.".  Vv.'"'"  are  plainly 
an  interpolation  by  another,  who  finding  in  the 
Bk.  of  Jasliar  this  jioetical  ejaculation  of  Joshua 
for  a  day  sufficient  for  his  big  task,  prosaically 
added,  vv.'"'-  ",  that  this  actually  happened.  This 
account  of  the  defeat  of  the  southern  kings  is  not 
compatible  with  that  in  ch.  IS""-  and  in  Jg  l'"-  (see 
below,  §  vii.).  In  ch.  1  !'-'»• '»  we  have  the  JE 
account  of  the  conquest  of  N.  Canaan. 

In  tbe  Second  Section,  chs.  13-21,  on  the  Division 
of  the  Land,  tlie  portions  by  JE  are  comparatively 
few,  some  of  them  mere  fragments :  in  ch.  13, 
TV.'"",  in  ch.  15,  v>'.'*-"-''  (see  helow,  §  vii.),  in  ch. 
16,  vv.'"',  the  boundary  of  Joseph  ;  v.'"  the  Canaan- 
ite  enclaves  at  Gezer  and  in  Ephraim,  the  latter 
assigned  to  E;  in  ch.  17,  vv.'"- details  on  Manas- 
seh,  and  vv,""'""^  Manasseh's  difficulties  %vith  the 
Canaanites  and  Joshua's  treatment  of  the  house  of 
Joseph;  in  ch.  18,  vv.'"''"'"  Joshua's  allotment  of 
land  to  7  tribes,  by  casting  lots  ;  in  ch.  19"  a  detail 
about  Simeon,  vv."-  "  the  removal  of  Dan  to  Laish 
(see  below,  §  vii.),  and  vv.""  the  tribes  take  pos- 
session and  Joshua  gets  Timnath-serah. 

In  the  Appendix  (chs.  22-24)  the  whole  of  ch.  24, 
except  a  few  insertions  from  Dt  and  P,  is  assigned 
to  E. 

V.  Problems  of  the  Relation  and  Composi- 
tion OF  THE  DociTMENTS.  —  The  evidence  thus 
collected  from  the  to.\t  itself  of  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  may  be  ambiguous  in  this  or  that  detail  ; 
but  its  cumulative  force  and  its  main  direction  are 
unmistakable.  Were  it  only  by  the  'doublets'  it 
contains  on  the  varioua  episodes  of  the  conquest, 
and  by  the  different  degrees  of  completeness  to 
which  various  passages  describe  the  division  of  the 
land  to  have  been  carried,  the  Bk.  of  .Joshua  is 
amply  proved  to  be  a  compilation  from  several 
.sources.  Of  these,  the  oldest,  which  supplies  the 
bulk  of  the  narrative  of  the  conquest  in  chs.  1-12, 
and  gives  the  conclusion  of  Joshua's  history  in  ch. 
24,  but  also  suiiplies  some  details  concerning  the 
division  of  the  land,  belongs  by  linguistic  evidence 
to  the  document  entitled  by  critics  JE.  This 
document  is  it.sclf  composed  from  two  narratives; 
for,  a«  we  have  seen,  in  those  parta  of  it  which  run 
through  chs.   3,  4,  6  and  8,  two  accounts  of  the 

*  Tlic  att«oipt  by  Buddu,  p.  &0,  to  ifet  rid  of  the  differences  by 
•moDding  the  t«st,  baa  not  convince*!  critics. 


same  epi.'iodes,  the  cro.ssing  of  Jordan  and  the  tak- 
ing of  Jericho  ami  of  .•\i,  have  obviously  been  com- 
bined ;*  and  in  chs.  13-21,  later  iKis.sages  (IS^""""'' 
and  perhaps  others)  have  been  added  to  it,  whether 
by  the  hand  that  combined  its  constituents  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  .say.  Alongside  these  \vritten  tradi- 
tions in  JE  of  the  Conquest  and  Division  of  the 
Land,  there  appears  to  have  existed,  either  in  whole 
or  part,  at  least  one  other  written  tradition,  and 
perhaps  two.  The  passages  in  chs.  1-12,  which  on 
linguistic  evidence  are  assignable  to  P,  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  Priestly  narrative  of  the 
Conquest,  and  there  was  certainly  a  Priestly 
account  of  the  Division  of  the  Territory  from  which 
the  bulk  of  chs.  13-21  is  taken.  But  there  are  also 
accounts  of  some  events  of  the  Conquest,  notaldy 
that  of  the  monument  at  Gilg.al  (4'-**-  ",  cf.  vv."""j, 
and  the  summary  of  tbe  Cou.-iuest  of  the  South 
(9^""),  which  seem  to  imply  that  there  was,  in 
addition  to  the  two  other  accounts  just  noted 
above,  one  independent  Deuteronomic  account  of 
the  Conquest. 

But  if  the  existence  of  an  original  Dt  narrative 
of  the  f.-icts  of  the  Conquest  be  uncertain,  there 
was  another  hand  at  work  of  the  same  spirit  and 
style  of  language.  In  chs.  1-12  the  great  majority 
of  the  Dt  passages  do  not  give  evidence  of  belong- 
ing to  an  independent  account  of  the  same  events 
as  are  described  in  JE,  but  consist  of  introductions 
to  the  various  sections,  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
in  which  is  JE,  and  of  connexions  and  transi- 
tions ;  or  they  point  out  how  the  events  related  in 
JE  illustrate  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic ^vriters  and  enforce  the  Deuteronomic  legis- 
lation. All  these  passages  are  easily  separable 
from  the  narratives  to  which  they  have  been 
added,  and  sometimes  (as  in  ch.  7"" ")  it  is  clear 
that  their  insertion  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  the  modification  of  the  original  text. 
And,  besides,  single  phrases  characteristic  of  the 
Dt  style  have  been  scattered  over  most  of  the 
chapters.  All  this  points  to  one  conclusion.  A 
Deuteronomic  writer  has  'edited,'  not  only  chs. 
1-12,  but  the  whole  book.  His  is  the  framework 
of  the  whole,  his  its  connexion  with  the  Bk.  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  modification  of  the  JE  narra- 
tives, and  the  lessons  deduced  from  them.  Who 
he  was,  whether  he  can  be  identified  with  the 
author  of  the  original  Dt  law-book  (which  is 
improbable),  or  the  author  of  the  historical  supple- 
ments to  the  latter,  or  was  another  writer  ot  the 
same  spirit  and  style,  are  questions  that  divide 
critics,  and  depend  on  the  still  unsettled  problems 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  Bk.  of  Deuteronomy 
itself.t  It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  take 
for  granted  that  this  Deuteronomic  redaction  was 
completed  by  one  hand  at  one  time.  The  reasons 
for  supposing  that  various  strata  (though  all  in 
the  Deuteronomic  spirit  and  style)  are  represented 
in  it  will  appear  from  the  next  paragraph. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  tnis  Deuter- 
onomic redaction  (or  redactions)  to  the  elements  of 
P  which  appear  in  Joshua  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
Was  the  Dt  redaction  (or  redactions)  completed 
upon  JE  and  the  independent  Dt  traditions 
(described  above),  and  was  the  whole  only  then 

*  We  have  also  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  these,  on 
linpiislio  evidence,  res^ioctively  to  J  and  E. 

f  See  the  diftcusaiona  in  the  worlcs,  cited  below,  of  Hollenberjr, 
Kueiien,  l>illiuann,  and  Kittel.  Hollenberv's  conclusion  is  that 
not  the  orijfinal  Deutcronomist,  but  the  Deuteronomic  editor 
who  conihlned  Deuteronomy  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  added  to  It  chs.  1-4.  27.  2!>-Sl,  is  the  writer  of  these 
pussAKes  in  Joshua.  Dillniann  assigns  them  in  the  cVkin  to  the 
author  of  the  lilt,  of  Deut<'ronoiny  ;  Kuenen,  either  to  a  writer 
or  wrilers  akin  in  spirit  and  style  to  the  author  of  Dt  1-4,  etc. ; 
so  virtually  Kittel,  to  a  D'^  whom  (not  certainly  but  on  the 
whole)  he  takes  to  have  been  different  from  D'.  There  is  n 
curious  dilTerenco  between  the  lit  mssoko  Jos  1*^  and  I>i 
11'^  'i&*  ;  but  it  is  not  very  great,  and  does  not  carry  us  fas  -• 
the  discussion  of  the  question. 
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combined  with  the  passages  from  P?  Or  did  t!io 
Dt  redaction  take  place  sulisequentlj'  to  P?  Tlie 
former  of  these  alternatives  i»  accepted  by  Driver 
{Introd.'  p.  104).  But  there  is  important  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  the  l5k.  of  Joshua,  P 
does  not  occupy  tlie  regulative  jiosition,  nor 
supply  the  framework,  as  it  does  in  the  I'lmla- 
teuch.  And  in  the  Mussoretic  te.xt  of  Joshua 
portions  of  P  have  apparently  been  subjected  to 
the  Dt  revision  ;  in  A\.  20,  for  instance,  the  sub- 
stance is  from  P,  the  additional  matter  is  Deuter- 
onoraic  (see  vv.*').  Again,  while  most  of  the  T)t 
passages  ap|)ear  in  the  LXX  translation,  and  are 
therefore  lo  be  regardeii  as  prior  to  it,  a  number 
are  not  found  in  it.  For  example,  in  ch.  7"'  ^  we 
saw  that  the  LXX  reproduces  only  some  of  the 
Dt  modifications  of  the  JE  account  of  Achan's 
punishment,  and  the  verses  ch.  20''"'  (just  cited),  in 
which  Deuteronomic  additions  are  manifest,  are 
not  found  in  the  LXX  (B).  It  is  also  probable  that 
ch.  •>T'^  was  written  subsequently  to  the  Priestly 
Code  (cf.  W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC^  413,  and  Bennett, 
Primer,  90).  Throughout  the  book,  too,  we  find 
some  words  from  a  very  late  stage  of  the  language 
(Dillmann,  p.  442).  All  this  implies  that  what 
Bennett  {Bk.  Jos.  p.  22)  calls  '  very  probable ' 
is  a  certainty :  the  Deuteronomic  redaction  of 
the  Bk.  of  Joshua  is  from  more  than  one  hand. 
Some  of  it,  according  to  the  e^dence  of  the  LXX, 
must  be  very  late.  Accordingly  we  understand 
why  no  author's  name  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  :  *  it  takes  its  title  from  its  subject 
and  is  an  anonymous  work.  The  points  upon 
which  an  early  author,  or  even  one  contem- 
porary with  the  events  described,  has  been 
assumed,  are  either  illusory  (e.g.  the  readin"  of  5' 
in3V  should  be  oiav),  or  can  only  prove  the  date  of 
one  or  other  of  the  constituent  documents.  The 
final  redaction  attbrds  no  historical  allusion  by 
which  its  date  might  be  fi.\ed. 

vi.  Separation  from  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Date. — Anotlier  set  of  problems  is  raised  by  the 
relation  of  Joshua  to  the  Pentateuch.  Most  critics 
have  held  that  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  after  JE,  D,  and  P 
had  been  combined,  bnt  Bennett  (A  Primer  of  the 
Bible,  1897,  p.  90)  thinks  that  the  JE,  D,  and  P 
portions  of  Jos  were  combined  hj  another  and  later 
editor  than  the  editor  who  combined  the  same  docu- 
ments in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  the  dilFerent  rank,  alluded  to  above,  which 
is  assigned  to  P  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua. 
But,  wliatever  be  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
the  reason  of  the  separation  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
from  the  Pentateuch  when  the  latter  became 
canonical  in  Israel  in  Ezra's  time  is  very  Intel- 
ligible. The  legislation  really  closes  with  Deuter- 
onomy and  the  account  of  Moses'  death,  and  it 
was  legislation  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
an.xious  to  enforce.  That  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  was 
not  regarded  in  Israel  as  what  we  call  canonical 
till  long  after  the  Torah  or  Five  Books  of  Moses 
liad  reached  that  rank,  is  clear  from  the  dilTerence 
between  it  and  them  in  the  LXX  translation. 
While  it  is  evident,  from  the  comparatively  few 
discrepancies  between  the  Massoretic  text  ana  that 
of  the  LXX,  that  the  text  of  the  Torah  had  long 
been  guarded  with  care  before  the  LXX  translation 
was  made,  the  many  discrepancies  in  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua,  the  freedom  with  which  the  Greek  trans- 
lator or  translators  allowed  themselves  to  omit  and 
to  modify,  prove  that  when  the  LXX  translation  of 
It  was  made  Joshua  was  not  regarded  as  of  canoni- 
cal rank.     The  admission  to  the  Canon  of  the 

*  That  Joshua  is  the  author  is  asserted  in  the  Talmud,  '  Baba 
oathra.'  11'-.  It  has  been  maintained  by  a  few  Rom.  Cath.  and 
Protestant  scholars,  and  even  in  this  century  by,  e.a.,  J.  L.  Konig, 
AT  Stud.  L  1836.     But  see  Calvin  s  sane  words  in  his  Argt. 


Prophetical  Books,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  geniralljr 
Iielu  to  have  been  about  200  li.C. 

\-ii.  Relation  to  the  Book  of  Judges.— But 
the  problems  of  the  analysis  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua 
cannot  be  fully  stated  without  some  comparison  of 
its  data  of  the  Conquest  with  those  furnished  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Bk.  of  Judges.  We 
have  seen  that  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  there  are  two 
dillerent  conceptions  of  how  tlie  Conquest  was 
achieved.  One  is  that  shared  by  both  D  and  P : 
(hat  the  Conquest  of  the  Land  was  completed 
and  the  inhabitants  exterminated  by  Joshua,  and 
thereupon  the  various  territories  were  occupied 
by  the  tribes  to  which  he  allotted  them.  The 
other,  very  evident  from  the  fragments  of  J,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  book,  takes  the  Conquest  to 
have  been  gradual  and  partial.  This,  the  older 
conception,  is  that  which  is  supported  by  the  lik. 
of  Judges.  In  Jg  1-2'  we  have  fragments  of  an 
account  of  tlie  Conquest,  which  an  editor  has 
found  irreconcilable  with  the  conception  that 
doiiiinates  the  Bk.  of  Joshua,  and  has  therefore, 
by  an  introductory  clause,  Jg  1'*,  transferred  to  the 
days  after  Joshua's  death.  This,  however,  ii 
impossible  :  we  cannot  conceive  that  Israel  having 
gained  full  possession  of  Western  Palestine  and 
exterminated  the  Canaanites,  was  after  Josliua's 
death  driven  back  upon  Jericho  and  began  a 
second  series  of  campaigns  which  gradually  re- 
stored the  country  to  them.  In  itself  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  that  the  campaigns  in  Jg  1  hajipened 
in  Joshua's  lifetime  is  implied  not  only  by  the 
account  of  his  death  which  tollows  them  in  Jg  2  If., 
but  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  same  episodes  {e.g. 
Hebron  and  Caleb,  Debir  and  Othniel)  \\  hich  are 
related  in  Jg  1  as  happening  after  Joshua's  death 
are  in  the  Bk.  of  Joslma  itself  related  as  happen- 
ing while  he  still  directed  the  allotment  of  the 
territories.  Omit  Jg  1"  and  several  other  verses  in 
the  same  chapter  which  are  obvious  insertions  by 
an  editor  and  some  of  which  flatly  contradict 
verses  that  stand  next  them,  and  what  is  left 
affords  an  account  of  the  Conquest  which  is  in 
harmony  (as  already  said)  with  the  older  of  the 
two  conceptions,  contained  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua.* 

The  relation  to  each  other  of  these  parallel 
passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  and  in  Jg  1  has 
been  differently  estimated  by  critics.  Yet  the 
facts  appear  to  shut  out  all  the  alternatives  but 
one.  Not  only  do  the  parallels  agree  (as  has  just 
been  said)  in  their  general  conception  of  the  con- 
quest— that  it  took  place  through  the  efforts  of 
separate  tribes,  and  with  incomplete  results  rather 
than  (as  the  view  of  P  and  D  which  prevails  in  the 
Bk.  of  Joshua  conceives  it)  by  all  Israel  acting 
together  and  with  a  complete  extermination  of  the 
'  inhabitants  of  the  laud ' ;  but  in  parts  the  parallels 
agree  word  for  word,  and  they  ooth  contain  the 
same  characteristic  terms  and  phrases. 

The  following  table  represents  ftie  agreements 
and  differences  : — 

Jg  1^-  (except  the  first  clause)*- *■*■*•':  The  beginning  of 
Judah's  and  Simeon's  campaign,  and  their  defeat  of 
Adoni-beze^  Jos  10^^-:  After  Joshua's  capture  of  Ai  and 
treaty  with  Gibeon,  Adoni-zedek  (LXX  Adoni-beze^f ;  the 
reading  Adoni-zedelf  has  perhaps  arisen  as  some  eciio  of 
another  ancient  king  of  Jerusalem,  Melchi-zedek),  king 
of  Jerusalem,  with  the  kings  of  Jarmuth,  Lachisti,  and 
Eglon,  having  attacked  Gibeon,  is  defeated  by  Joshua  and 
all  Israel  in  the  battle  of  Beth-boron,  and  afterwards 
slain. 

Jg  119.  JO.  10-16 ;  After  Judah  receives  the  hill^xmntry  for  &a 
inheritance,  Caleb  in  obedience  to  a  command  by  Moses 
receives  Hebron,  and  takes  it,  slaying  its  Anakite  lords ; 

*  On  Jg  1  f.  consult  Wellhausen,  Crnnp.  d.  Hex.  213-21B  ;  E. 
Meyer,  ZATWi.  p.  135ff.;  but  especially  Budde,  both  in  HATW 
vii.  p.  94  ft.,  and  Richt.  u.  Samuel,  pp.  2£t.,  gi-S9;  and  Moore, 
Jttdaes,  in  the  Intemat.  Cril.  Comm.  p.  3  ff .  The  verses  to  b« 
elinunated  from  Jg  1-26  are  1»- «-  6-  »- 18-  »«  21'^»»- «.  Of  these  1«  Is 
redundant  in  face  of  w.^7  ;  v.8,  intimating  the  capture  of  Jenv 
Is  contradicted  by  later  history  and  the  rest  of  the  nanstiv*. 
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he  oITers  his  daughter  to  the  conqueror  of  ^siriath-et-pher. 
This  is  'oihniel.  'uthniel  reccivea  Achsuh,  Caleb's 
dan^'hter,  an-  with  her  liie  *  upper  antl  lower  Guluth.' 
Jos  l^ly""-:  Caleb,  in  oiiedi'-nce  to  a  divine  eouimand  by 
Joshua,  receives  Hebron.  Blayinff  its  Anakite  lords  ;  then 
from  v.ic  the  story  of  Debir,  'Uthniel,  and  Achsah  foUowB 
exactly  as  in  Jjr  ll2ff-. 

Jgr  1*°  "  :  The  settlement  of  the  Kenit«  and  conqnait  of 
Simeon's  land  find  no  parallel  In  Joshua. 

Jg  1^  :  The  continued  hold  of  the  Jebusite  upon  Jerusalem, 
the  »(m»  of  Benjamin  do  not  drive  him  out.  Jofl  1&<Q : 
The  same,  but  it  i^  the  sons  of  Judtih  who  are  said  not  to 
huM  been  able  to  drive  out  the  Jebusite. 

Jf  12a-28  ;  The  bouse  of  Joseph  ^o  up  to  Bethel,  and  with  them 
Jehovah  (an  unusual  expression,  and  not  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  other  campaigns  ;  for  Jehovah  LXX  reads 
Judah ;  Budde  reasonably  conjectures  Joshua  u  the 
orit^inal  reading) ;  the  house  of  Joseph  takes  Dethel.  To 
this  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Bk.  of  Jo«hua ;  but  a 
reminiscence  of  the  capture  of  Bethel  crops  up  in  the 
•torj-  of  the  taking  of  Ai,  Jos  8"  '  Ai  and  Bethel '  (but  this 
is  omitted  by  the  Wst  ilSS  of  LXX). 

Jglt7.  la ;  Manasseh  did  not  disvossest  the  inhabitants  of 
Beth-shan,  Tajanach,  Dor,  Ibleam,  Megiddo,  and  th«ir 
subject  villages.  But  the  Canaanite  resolved  to  dwei\  \» 
that  land.  When  Israel  grew  strong  they  forced  CanK^n* 
ite«  to  work  for  them.  Jos  171*  *» :  The  Bene-Manasseh 
were  not  able  to  dispossess  the  inhabitanta  of  Beth-eban, 
Ibleam,  Dor,  En-dor.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  but  the  Canaan- 
it«  resolved  to  dioell  in  this  land  ;  when  the  Bene  Israel 
grew  strong  they  forced  the  Canaanltes  to  work  for  tbem. 

Jg  129 ;  Ephraim  did  not  dispoMesa  the  Oanaanite  of  Gezer, 
but  the  0.  dwelt  in  his  midst  in  Gezer.  |j  Jos  lOi"  :  And  he 
(b-phraim)  did  not  dispossess  the  Canaanite  who  dwelt  in 
Qezer,  but  the  0.  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  Lphraim  to  this 
day,  and  *  had  to  take  up  the  forced  service  of  a  labourer.' 

Jg  130-53 ;  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  did  not  dispossess 
the  Canaanltes  of  certain  towns.  No  parallels  to  this  in 
Jos. 

Jg  ISi  34 :  The  Amorites  forced  the  Bene- Dan  into  the  hill- 
country,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  come  down  into  the 
'emek.  And  the  Amorite  resolved  to  dwell  in  Mt.  Heres 
In  Aijalonand  in  Sha'albim,  and  the  hand  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  was  heav  v,  and  they  were  reduced  to  forced  labour. 
Jos  19*' :  And  the  Bene-Dan  went  up  and  fought  with 
Leshem  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  took  possession  of  It,  and  dwelt  in  it.  and 
called  Leshem  Dan  after  Dan  their  father.  From  these 
two  passages  Budde  proposes  to  restore  the  full  text  of 
the  original  in  this  order  :  Jg  1>»,  Jos  19<'«-  (LXX)*'',  Jg 
13»  (cf.  the  LXX  additions  to  Jos  l»ni>). 

This  comparison,  besides  revealing  the  similarity 
of  general  conception  and  identity  of  several 
passages  and  characteristic  phrases,  shows  that  tlie 
passages  in  Jg  1,  besides  being  set  under  a  wrong 
date  (v."*  'after  the  death  of  Joshua'),  have  been 
'  edited '  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  compiler  of 
this  part  of  the  Bk.  of  Judges,  which  as  revealed 
in  ch.  2"'-*  is  that  the  failure  to  di.spossess  all  the 
Canaanltes  is  the  reason  why  Jehovah  proceeded 
now  to  punish  Israel.  For  instance,  the  passages 
in  Joshua  generally  declare  that  the  tribes  were 
not  able  to  drive  out  certain  Canaanite  com- 
munities ;  in  Jg  1  the  words  in  italics  are 
omitted.*  And  in  v.'*  the  Benjamites  have  been 
Bubstituted  for  Judah,  which  is  given  in  the 
parallel  Jos  15°*.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  in 
the  Bk.  of  Joshua  we  have  the  more  original  text 
of  these  passages  ;  it  is  impossible  that  Uie  editor 
of  that  oook  took  them  from  Jg  1.  Nor  is  the 
convei'se  probable  ;  for  in  the  Kk.  of  Joshua,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  passages  have  been  inserted  in  a 
setting,  the  whole  tendency  of  which  is  to  give 
a  conception  of  the  conquest  different  from  that  to 
which  they  testify.  There  remains  po.ssible,  there- 
fore, only  this  conclusion,  as  Budde  has  clearly 
e.xhibitetf,  that  the  editors,  both  of  the  Bk.  of 
Joshua  and  of  Jg  1  f.,  have  tnken  them  from  a 
common  source,  'riiis  source,  with  its  conception 
of  the  coniiue.-<t  so  different  from  that  of  D  and  P, 
must,  in  our  ignorance  of  any  other  sources  of  the 
Hexateuch,  be  assigned  to  JE.  Can  we  decide 
whether  it  belongs  to  J  or  E?  It  so  happens  that 
in  ch.  24  we  have  a  piece  which,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  critics  are  agreed  in  a».Migniii_'  to  E.  But 
its  cpnception  of  the  conquest  approaches  too 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Deuteronomic  redaction  of 

*  In  v.l»b  the  omiMion  of  the  words  is  very  plain  ;  the  Inflnlt. 
»»Ti.i^  cannot  be  construed  without  them. 
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Joshua  to  allow  us  to  a.ssign  to  its  author  the 
ims.iages  in  question.  We  have  therefore  iic 
aJternative  but  to  regard  tln.ni  as  the  work  of  J, 
or  at  least  of  the  series  of  writers  desi'oiated  by 
that  letter.  So,  for  instance,  Kittel,  Driver  (in 
Smith's  Dirt,  of  the  Bible',  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  1810), 
and  e-specially  Budde  (ZATW  vii.  155  Ii'.),  who 
assigns  them,  not  to  the  original  J,  but  to  the 
Jahwistic  redactor.  And  to  the  .same  hand  we 
must  assign,  of  course,  a  niunber  of  other  passages 
in  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  which,  though  they  are  not 
found  among  the  parallels  present  in  Jg  1,  plainly 
supplement  the  latter,  and  are  ruled  by  the  samt 
conception  of  the  conquest,  viz.  that  it  was  partial, 
for  there  were  many  Canaanit-e  communities  and 

f  roups  of  communities  whom  the  tribes  could  not 
rive  out.  These  are  Jos  13"  17'*"'*,  and  probably 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  doublets  in  the  JE  portions 
of  chs.  1-12,  and  among  them  we  must  also  include 
the  additional  matter  which  ch.  19^'  contributes 
to  the  story  of  Dan  as  related  in  Jg  l**- ".  Sc-o, 
further,  art.  JtJDGES  (Book  CF),  where  on  several 
points  a  different  view  is  maintained  from  that 
represented  in  the  present  article. 

viii.  The  Historical  Value  of  the  Book 
OF  Joshua.  —  We  have  seen  —  upon  evidence 
all'orded  by  itself,  philologic-il  and  textual— tliat 
the  final  redaction  of  the  book  must  be  placed 
very  late  in  the  history  of  Israel :  certainly  after 
Ezra's  time,  perhaps  not  till  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  this  redaction  includes 
widely  differing  accounts  of  how  the  conquest  and 
division  of  the  land  were  accomplished  :  a  Deuter- 
onomic writer  and  the  Priestly  writer  represent 
it  to  have  been  thorough,  and  effected  in  one 
generation  by  the  whole  nation  acting  together ; 
the  Jahwistic  document  (with  ch.  1  of  the  Bk.  of 
Judges)  represents  it  as  the  work  of  separate 
tribes,  and  to  ha\e  been  far  from  complete.  When 
we  accept  the  latter  alternative,  not  only  as  that 
of  the  older  record,  but  as  the  only  one  in  harmony 
with  the  data  of  the  subsequent  "history  under  the 
Judges  and  Kings,  our  difficulties  are  not  at  an 
end.  For,  first,  the  Jahwistic  document  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  earlier  than  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  ;  and, 
second,  before  being  used  by  the  editor  of  the 
whole  book,  it  has  been  combined  with  the  Elohist 
document  in  a  form  which  contains  such  varying 
accounts  of  the  ditt'erent  episodes  of  the  Conquest 
as  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  many  centuries  of 
tradition  between  the  Conquest  and  tiie  dates  of  the 
two  constituent  documents.  These  present,  too, 
other  difficulties.  They  are  defective :  it  is  remark- 
able that  neither  says  a  word  about  the  conquest 
of  the  midlands  of  Western  Palestine,  the  lands 
afterwards  occupied  by  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
although  one  of  them  (E)  appears  to  have  related 
the  celebration  of  a  solemn  sennce  at  Shechem, 
the  centre  of  that  region,  soon  after  the  crossing 
of  Jordan  and  in  obedience  to  a  word  of  Moses ; 
while  both  of  them  appear  to  contain  a  few  data 
that  could  not  have  been  inserted  till  long  after 
Israel's  settlement  in  W.  Palestine.*  All  these 
facts,  presented  to  us,  be  it  obser>'ed,  by  the 
biblical  record  itself,  oblige  us  to  subject  the  JE 
narrative  to  examination  upon  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  historical  criticism.  The  first  question 
we  have  to  ask  is:  are  there  anj'  signs  in  JE  of 
the  employment  of  older  documents?  In  the  early 
books  of  the  UT  such  ancient  material  is  usually 
found  in  the  citation  of  poetical  fragments.  Of 
such  the  Bk   of  Joshun  contains  only  one(10'*-'*) 

*  e.g.  in  the  history  of  tlie  treaty  with  Gibeon,  though,  «■ 
we  shall  see,  thjre  Is  no  reason  for  dcnving  the  main  fact  ol 
such  a  treaty  Lj  the  time  of  Joehua.  'The  conlnuliction  witil 
Uter  history,  which  is  alleged  by  some  to  e\ist  in  Jos  S^ — ths 
atiandonnient  of  the  site  of  Jericho  (cf.  Jg  3'^,  which  represents 
Jericho  as  an  Inhabited  town) — may  b«  explained  by  4  changs 
ol  site. 
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wlik-li  may  be  assifoicd  (tIiou;.'h  tliis  is  not  the 
iiniiiiiin  of  all  critics)  to  J.  'Thus  Joshua  s]iako 
toJuliovah  .  .  .  and  said  in  pi escuce  of  all  Israel — 

Sun  stay  upon  Gibeon,  and  moon  on  Che  valte>  ot  Aijalon. 
Anii  llic  aun  sUiytil,  oiid  the  moon  elood  till  lae  people  took 
vengeance  of  their  enemies. 

Is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Jashur!'*  This 
ancient  fragment  witnesses  tt>  two  f ac  ts  :  (a)  that 
Israel  had  to  light  at  this  jiarticu.'ar  point  of 
their  advance  into  W.  Palestine,  und  (6)  the 
presence  there  of  Joshua.  But  tiie  fragment 
stands  alone  in  the  book  ;  oi.  all  other  points  we 
have  to  argue  upon  considerations  of  a  general 
kind. 

The  first  point  which  app<ars  to  be  sufficiently 
establislieil  is  the  national  unity  of  Israel,  before 
and  when  they  crossed  tlu  Jordan.  This,  it  is 
true,  has  been  denied.  Stade  (Oyj  i.  134 IF.)  and 
others  suppose  that  the  Ijraelite  occupation  of 
\V.  I'alestino  proceeded  grt.dually  and  peacefully 
— by  the  drifting  across  Jordan,  one  by  one,  of 
various  Israelite  clans,  befoie  the  prf^ssure  of  their 
iniieasing  numbers  and  in  desire  for  room  and 
food.  But  the  theory  of  a  peaceful  invasion  is 
contradicted  no  less  by  the  general  force  of  tradi- 
tion than  bj'  the  historic  p/obabilitks ;  while  the 
national  unity  is  certified,  not  only  ly  the  earliest 
nieiuories  of  the  people  (BU.  of  Jg,  passim)  and 
tlie  unanimous  voice  of  later  tradition,  but  by 
the  fact  that  tlie  gieat  cause  and  reason  of  such 
a  unity,  the  possession  by  the  tribes  of  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  shrine,  had  already  been 
achieved  by  the  labours  of  Moses.  The  later 
unity  of  Israel,  accomplished  among  the  separ- 
ating influences  of  \V.  Palestine,  geogi'apliical, 
social,  religious,  would  not  have  been  pos.sible 
unless  Israel  had  already  been  united  before  enter- 
ing these.  Nor  do  the  accounts  in  the  Bks.  of 
Jos  and  Jg  relate,  before  the  capture  of  Jericho, 
anythinj,^  contradictory  to  the  theory  of  such  a 
unity ;  it  is  only  from  Jericho  onwards  that 
J  describes  the  tribes  as  separately  undertaking 
the  conquest  of  their  respective  territories.  More- 
over, although  .1  represents  separate  conquests 
after  Jericho,  it  assumes,  and  even  explicitly  states, 
that  these  were  preceded  by  a  common  understand- 
ing of  how  the  work  of  conquest  was  to  be  divided 
and  the  territories  assigned  (Jos  15"  IV""^',  Jg  1'). 
If  we  accept  this  evidence  of  J  (as  against  Dt  and 
P),  that  tlie  conquest  was  achieved  by  separate 
tribes,  we  should  surely  receive  its  testimony  that 
the  tiirection  and  plan  proceeded  from  a  common 
centre ;  especially  when  the  unity  of  Israel,  at  the 
time  of  crossing  Jordan,  is  rendered  so  probable 
by  the  considerations  quoted  above.  (See  Smith, 
HGUL,  Appen.  II.  ;  McCurdy,  BPMii.  112). 

ix.  The  Per.son  of  Joshua.— We  are  now  able 
to  consider  the  person  of  Joshua  himself.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  relegate,  not  only  the 
deeds,  but  the  personality  of  this  great  leader  to 
the  domain  of  legend  and  myth.  Stade  [GVI  i. 
p.  135)  and  others  t  have  fastened  on  the  undoubted 
fact  that  in  each  successive  stratum  of  the  tra- 
dition Joshua  is  made  to  play  a  more  active  and 
regulative  part  in  the  allotment  and  conquest  of 
the  territory.  They  assert  that  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  J,  and  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
him  to  E.  Eis  an  Ephraimitic  document,  Joshua 
an  Ephraimitic  hero.  And  the  inference  is  drawn 
by  these  critics,  that,  to  begin  with,  Joshua  is  no 
rnore  a  person  than,  say,  the  '  Judah  and  Simeon 
his  brother '  of  Jg  1';  but  only  the  personification 
of  a  Josepliide  clan,  whose  centre  was  Tininath- 

•  The  rest  of  v. 13  is  a  prose  statement  that  the  prayer  of 
Joshua  for  a  lon^  day  in  which  to  complete  the  rout  of  the 
eneuiy,  was  fulfilled  by  the  literal  halt  of  sun  and  moon  in 
their  courses. 

t  Cf.  W.  Meyer,  ZATW  L  p.  1S4 ;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  det 
Vtx  p.  H6f.  n.  L 


serah  (Jos  19"  24'°)  or  Timnath-heres  (Jg  2»)  •  i« 
the  S.SV.  of  the  hill-country  of  ICphraim.t 

But,  as  Kuenen  says,  the  fact  that  Joshua 
appears  with  increasing  importance  through  the 
later  strata  of  tradition,  so  tar  from  being  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  appear  in  the  earliest  stratum, 
strongly  supports  the  presu|)position  that  he  was 

S resent  there.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Joshua 
oes  appear  in  J  (Jos  17'*'"*),  not  merely  as  tlie 
leader  of  Ephraini  or  of  a  part  of  that  tribe,  as  E 
represents  liim,  but  as  the  arbiter  over  all  Israel 
to  whom  the  tribes  appeal  when  they  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  territory  allotted  to  them. 
Nor  is  it  pos.sible  to  deny  that  Joshua  apiicara 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  double  JE  narrative* 
of  the  taking  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  of  the  treaty 
with  Gibeon  ;  which  form  Budde  has  very  suc- 
cessfully argued  to  belong  to  J  (ZATW  vii.  pp. 
134-14G,  155-157).  Budde  has  also  proposed  the 
restoration  of  Jo.shua's  name  to  Jg  l'"  '  And  the 
house  of  Joseph  went  up  to  Bethel,  and  Joshua 
with  them.'t  Moreover,  Joshua  is  the  speaker  in 
the  ancient  poetical  fragment  (ch.  lO'-- ").  And 
in  conformity  with  these  descriptions  of  all  Israel 
acting  under  one  leader,  at  least  up  to  the  taking 
of  Ai,  ch.  10'  states  that  the  army  returned  to 
Gilgal  after  Ai  was  taken,  and,  similarly,  v." 
brings  them  there  again  after  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon.     These  verses  probably  belong  to  E. 

There  is,  then,  no  point  in  the  development  ol 
the  tradition  at  which  we  can  say.  Here  Joshua 
was  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  story.  So  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  it,  Joshua  is  part  of  the 
tradition,  and  he  appears  upon  that  line  of  it,  the 
Judiean  J,  in  which  there  was  no  temptation  to 
create  him  as  a  tribal  hero,  for  he  does  not  belong 
to  Judah  but  to  Ephraim.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rest  of  the  data  of  the  tradition  and  the 
historical  probabilities  require  Israel  to  liave  been 
under  one  head.  In  the  absence  of  contemjiorary 
evidence,  these  are  all  the  proofs  of  his  historical 
reality  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  But  surely 
they  are  sufficient.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  poetical 
fragment  is  genuine,  Joshua's  existence  as  the 
Captain  of  all  Israel  is  put  beyond  doubt. 

X.  Joshua's  Work.  —  Joshua,  then,  was  the 
successor  of  Moses,  and  led  all  Israel  across  Jordan. 
All  the  documents  appear  to  agree  that  the  crossing 
took  place  opposite  to  Jericho, — appear,  for  even 
here  a  difficulty  arises.  As  we  have  seen,  one 
of  them,  E,  makes  a  statement,  found  both  in 
Dt  and  Jos,  to  the  eflect  that  Israel  were  sum- 
moned by  Moses  to  celebrate  their  arrival  in  W. 
Palestine  by  setting  up  a  monument,  with  the  law 
written  upon  it,  at  Shechem.  Now  Shechem,  be- 
sides being  the  centre  of  the  land,  would  naturally 
be  the  first  goal  of  any  invasion  of  W.  Palestine 
from  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  No  one  can  doubt 
this  who  is  familiar  with  the  aspect  which  W. 
Palestine  presents  to  an  observer  from  the  site 
occupied  by  Israel  in  the  N.  of  Moab.  A  wall  of 
mountain,  broken  only  by  narrow  gorges,  runs  far 
N.  of  Jericho  ;  the  first  break  in  it,  the  first  invita- 
tion to  invade  W.  Palestine,  is  the  great  pass,  the 
Wady  Fera'a,  which  leads  up  from  Jordan  to 
Shechem  ;  and  it  is  at  its  mouth  that  the  fords 
across  Jordan  are  most  easy.  Take  this  geo- 
grapliical  fact  along  with  the  evidence  furnished 
by  E,  and  at  first  sight  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
inference  of  at  least  the  probability  of  an  invasion 

*  These  passages  are  reversed  by  Stade,  OVI 143,  n.  2. 

t  Stade,  p.  135 ;  Meyer,  op.  cit. 

I  MX  and  B  read  the  meaningless  '  and  Jehovah  with  them ' ; 
A  has  'and  Judah  with  them.'  See  Budde,  op,  cit.  p.  144. 
The  substitution  of  another  name  for  Joshua's  in  this  verM 
and  the  omission  of  his  name  elsewhere  in  Jg  I  was  necessary 
to  the  editor,  when  he  removed  the  events  described  in  Jgf  1 
from  their  proper  setting  and  plihced  them  all  aft«r  JothuM'k 
death,  see  T.l*. 
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by  Israel  of  the  midlands  of  W.  Palestine  by  the 
fords  near  Tell  Adarai  and  up  the  Wady  tera'a. 
Such  a  conclusion,  too,  would  fill  the  great  gap  which 
yawns  in  all  the  other  records  :  the  absence  of  all 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Ephraini  and  Manasseh. 

But,  attractive  as  this  conclusion  appears,  there 
are  many  objections  to  it.  The  crossing  of  all 
Israel  opposite  Jericho  is  not  only  conhrnied  by 
the  earliest  traditions,  one  of  which  is  E  itself,  but 
ia  supported  by  historical  probabilities.  The  centre 
of  Israel's  power  in  E.  Palestine  was  immediately 
orposite  Jericho.*  Nor  was  the  crossing  in  face  of 
the  one  fortified  city  which  the  Jordan  Valley 
contained  south  of  Beth-shan  so  improbable  as  it 
seems.  Jericho,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
never  able  to  resist  a  siege  ;  and  many  subsequent 
invaders  of  W.  Palestine  from  the  h.  have  even 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  take  the  city  before 
attempting  the  hill-country  behind  her,  even  by 
the  ojien  passes  to  the  N.  Their  strategj'  is  in- 
telligible. Once  captured,  Jericho  became  a  well- 
stocked  and  well-watered  base  for  campaigns  in 
the  comparatively  barren  hills  to  the  west  of  her. 
The  oldest  traditions  assert  that  Joshua  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  defenceles.sness  of  this 
single  fortress  on  the  W.  bank  of  .Jordan,  by  a 
means  of  espionage  frequently  eiiiidoyed  by  com- 
manders of  invading  armies.  His  spies  were  aiiled 
by  a  harlot  anionjj  the  enemy.  Tlie  same  docu- 
ments, and  P,  record  that  Israel  were  demor.ilised  bj- 
thevicious  women  of  the  land  (Nu  '25'"  );  J  E  ascribes 
to  the  .same  frailty  the  land's  betrayal  to  Israel. 

Joshua,  then,  led  Israel  across  Jordan  opposite 
to  Jericho.  All  the  traditions  assign  the  pass;ige 
to  a  miracle,  similar  to  that  by  which  the  people 
sscaped  from  Egypt  across  the  Red  Sea.  1  lie 
vaters  of  the  river  were  stopped  in  a  great  heap, 
not  at  the  place  of  the  passage,  but,  as  appears  from 
a  somewhat  corrupt  te.xt  (3'"),  higher  up,  where  the 
valley  of  Jordan  is  narrower,  and  where  it  is  not 
■n-ithcmt  interest  to  remember  that  an  Arabic 
chronicler  records  the  sudden  damining  of  the  river 
by  a  land.slip  in  A.r>.  1267. t  The  miracle  was 
commemorated  by  a  stone  monument,  according  to 
three  lines  of  tradition  which,  however,  vary  as  to 
where  it  was  erected  (see  above,  §  iv.  a,  c).  On  tlie 
story  of  the  Circumcision  see  above,  §  iv.  c.  Soon 
after  this,  Jericho  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
invaders  ;  and  here  again,  as  we  have  seen  (§  iv.  c), 
the  traditions  diller  as  to  details.  But  the  fact  on 
which  they  agree,  that  the  citj'  fell  to  the  mere 
challenge  of  her  besiegers,  is  an  issue  singularly  in 
harmony  with  the  fate  of  Jericho  before  every 
subsequent  attack  whicli  history  records,  and  is 
also  very  explicable  by  the  etl'eminate  character  of 
her  inhabitants  (see  aistorkal  Geogr.  pp.  200-268). 
The  city  wius  razed,  the  site  cursed,  and  Israel's 
oamp  continued  to  be  at  Gilgal,  which  is  re]>re- 
sented  as  the  starting-point  and  return  of  the 
subsequent  caniiiaigns  (see  above,  §  ix.). 

The  Bk.  of  Joshua  represents  these  as  under- 
taken by  Joshua  in  person  with  all  Israel  behind 
him  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  oldest  traditions 
describe  the  invasion  as  prosecuted  from  this 
point  by  dilferent  tribes  in  different  directions. 
Jg  1  indicates  the.se  directions  as  two,  in  uni- 
firisitv  with  the  geographical  jiosition  of  Jericho 
and  Gilgal,  from  which  there  are  roads,  S.W.  into 
what  Wiis  afterwards  Jud:i'a,  X.W.  into  what 
became  the  territory  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
According  to  Jg  1,  Judah  and  Simeon  followed  the 

•  Stade  has  inde«d  attempted  to  show  llml  thia  territory 
3ppoHit«  Jericho  waA  Moubite,  but  he  can  <lo  so  only  after 
tmnBrcrrin^  the  sonj;  (Nu  i\)  which  ccletfrntea  the  defeat  of 
8ih0D  to  the  9th  crnt.  rjion  tliia  Bee  the  present  writer's 
HUtorical  deography.  A])p.  II.  p.  061  f. ;  aiin  cf.  McCurdy, 
Bitt,  Prvph.  and  the  Monuments^  il,  p.  112,  and  the  footnote. 

t  See  article  by  Li»ut.-Col.  Watson  in  I'SFSI,  ISIKS,  p. 
K3B. 


first  of  these  ;  and  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph,  stih 
under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  the  second.  But 
tlie  independent  action  of  Judah  and  Simeon  is  not 
incompatible  with  Joshua's  continued  headship 
over  all  Israel ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same 
document,  J,  which  relates  their  campaign,  still 
sees  in  him  the  arbiter  of  the  tribes,  and  assigns 
to  him  the  allotment  of  their  spheres  of  conquest 
(Jos  17""").  Ai  and  Bethel,  both  of  them  on  the 
easiest  road  from  Jericho  to  the  backbone  of  the 
range,  were  taken  by  Joshua,  and  his  army  returned 
toUilgal  (10«). 

At  this  point,  the  most  natural  in  the  course 
of  events,  occurs  the  narrative  of  the  service  at 
Shechem  (ch.  8^"),  founded  on  E,  which  event, 
however,  presupposes  the  conquest  or  occupation  of 
the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ;  and 
about  this  not  a  word,  as  we  have  seen,  is  said 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  story  was  missing  in 
the  documents  ;  and  if  so,  this  would  be  an  argu 
ment  in  favour  of  the  reliability  of  the  late: 
tradition  and  redactions,  which  abstained  from 
inventing  a  story,  even  if  the  event  had  happened, 
when  they  had  no  materials  for  it.  But  why  was 
this  one  event  missing  on  all  the  lines  of  tradition  ? 
The  problem  is  one  for  which  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion has  yet  been  offered.  It  is  to  the  same  point 
in  the  course  of  conquest  that  the  Bk.  of  Joshua 
assigns  the  treaty  with  Gibeon.  That  this  treaty 
was  made  in  Joshua's  time  has  been  denied  by 
many  critics  on  the  evidence  of  the  later  history. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  latter  which 
makes  so  early  a  treaty  with  Gibeon  an  impossible 
thing.  Budde  {ZATU  vii.  p.  135  11.)  marks  the  fact 
that  in  Deborah's  time  Judah  was  cut  oil'  from  the 
tribes  to  the  N.  of  her  by  a  belt  of  territory  in  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites,  and  argues  that  Gibeon's 
independence  of  Israel  was  necessary  to  make  that 
belt  continuous  between  Jebus  and  Gezer.*  But 
the  geographical  data  do  not  make  this  a  necessary 
conclusion  ;  the  northern  Israelites  may  very  well 
have  been  in  alliance  with  Gibeon  and  still  unable 
to  maintain  connexion  with  Judah  ;  and  Kittel 
{desc/i.  i.  p.  272  H'.)  h;is  plausibly  argued  that  the 
story  of  Joshua  fighting  the  Can.aaiiites  near 
Gibeon,  if  historical,  renders  his  treaty  with  Gibeon 
extremely  probable.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
is  ancient  evidence  in  the  poetical  piece,  ch. 
lO'-"",  for  the  battle  of  Beth-boron  and  Joshua's 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  there.  The  oldest  tradi- 
tion, which  makes  him  return  after  it  to  Gilgal, 
is  of  course  to  be  preferred  to  the  Deuteronumic 
summary,  which  follows  and  assigns  to  him  the  con- 
quest of  the  south :  this  must  rather  be  assigned,  as  J 
assigns  it,  to  Judah  and  the  Calebites,  who  under- 
took it  independently  from  Jericho,  while  Joshua 
himself  led  the  house  of  Joseph  against  Ai,  Bethel 
and  the  midlands.  To  Joshua  are  also  as.signed  by 
fragments  of  E  a  campaign  and  victory  in  the  N. 
of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  against  the  probability 
of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  argument :  the  narra- 
tive as  it  stnnds,  however,  in  ch.  11  is  largely  the 
work  of  the  Deuteronomist.  For  details  of  the 
question  see  Dillmaiin's  Comm.  ;  Budde,  ZATW 
vii.  p.  14911'.  ;  and  Moore's  Comm.  on  Jij  4. 

xi.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  tiik  Bk.  of 
JO.SIIUA. — As  was  to  be  expected,  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  book  is  niainlj'  found  in  its  later 
stratjv — the  Deuteronomic  and  the  Priestly.  We 
have  seen  how  they  fulfil  the  scheme  of  the  destiny 
of  Israel  on  the  lines  lai<l  down  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  how  the  Deuteronomist  enforces  the  law  ae 
prescribed  in  the  Bk.  of  Dt.  or  records  instances 
of  its  execution.  But  it  is  also  to  the  Deuteronomist 
sections  tliat  we  owe  the  fervent  religious  exhorta- 
tions to  Joshua  and  the  people,   which   are   the 

*  It  was  completed  by  Sba'albim  and  Aijaloo  and  posalblj 
KlrUth-Jeuim. 
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mrtions  of  the  book  most  frennently  employed  in 
Cliristinn  jirenching  and  teacfiinj;.  The  story  of 
Acimn,  as  it  has  passed  from  the  hand  of  the  latest 
redactor,  is  a  lesson  of  lO'eat  power,  on  the  i)Ossi- 
bility  of  individual  sellisTmessand  avarice  wrecking 
the  enterprises  of  the  whole  community.  But  to 
one  of  the  earlier  sources,  probably  E  (see  above, 
§  iv.  (•),  we  owe  the  finest  religious  conception 
in  the  book,  that  of  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  to 
Joshua  (ch.  5""").  It  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that,  in  tlie  great  causes  of  God  ui)on  the 
earth,  the  leaders,  however  sujireme  and  solitarv 
they  seem,  are  themselves  led.  There  is  a  rocK 
higher  than  they  ;  their  shoulders,  however  broad, 
have  not  to  bear  alone  the  awful  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  sense  of  supernatural  conduct  and 
protection,  the  consequent  reverence  and  humility 
which  form  the  spirit  of  all  Israel's  history,  have 
nowhere  in  the  OT  received  a  more  beautiful 
e.xpression  than  in  this  early  fragment. 
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Leipz.  \&&6 ;  John  Calvin,  Comm.  in  lib.  Jomtce,  1564  (the  lost 
of  C.'s  works);  Andreas  Masius,  Josiue  Jmperat.  lliiloria 
Illustrata,  etc.,  Antvcqi.  1574  ;  Bonfrfere,  Comm.  in  Jos.  Jud,  et 
Butfi,  Paris,  1631  (not  seen) ;  Osiander,  Coinm.  in  Jos.^ 
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VIII.  priora  tti>.  Jot,  Capita,  Hamb.  1693  (not  seen);  Job. 
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Strifjelius,  Lib.  Jos. . . .  1710  ;  Com.  a  Lapide,  Comm.  in  Jos., 
Antverp.  1718;  Alex.  Oeddes,  The  Hotu  Bible,  tram.  wUh 
note*,  crii.  remarks,  etc,  vol.  i.,  London,  1792 ;  De  Wette, 
BeitTaije  t  EiiUeit.  in's  AT,  Halle,  1806-1S07,  Lehrbuch  der 
Ilitt.  hrit.  Kinl.  z.  den  Eanon.  u.  Apokr.  BH,  des  A T,  1st  ed. 
1S17,  8th  before  his  death  in  1819,  7th  byStiihelin  in  1862,  Sth 
by  Schroder,  1869  (an  Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Parker,  1843) ; 
Bleek,  KiniQC  Aphorist.  Beitr.  2.  d.  UntersiLchuiujen  ilb.  d, 
Pentateitch  in  the  Bih.  exrg.  Rrpertorium,  lid.  1,  Leipz.  1S22, 
cf.  his  A'iiu".  in's  AT,  1st  ed.  1860,  6th  ed.  1886;  Maurer, 
Komm.  uti.  d.  B.  Josxta,  Stutt^rart,  1831  (not  seen)  ;  J.  L.  Konig, 
A  T  Situlien,  .  H(t.  1836  (not  seen) ;  Keil,  Komm.  ii.  d.  B. 
Jos.,  Krlangcn,  1847,  then  in  his  Bibl.  Comm.  with  Delitzsch, 
Jos.  Iticht.  Bulh,  Leipz.  1863,  2nd  ed.  1874 ;  Knobel,  Komm. 
I.  Nn.  Dt.  u.  Jos.,  Leipzig,  1861 ;  J.  W.Colenso,  The  Pent,  and 
Bk.  0/  Jot.  eritically  examined,  London,  186^-1871 ;  Kuenen, 
Hist.-Crit.  Ondenoelfl,  i.  1, 1885;  Wellhausen,  Die  Compoxition 
dfs  riexatetuhs,  Berlin,  1886  (Jahrl).  /.  Deutsche  Theol.  1876, 
1877) ;  Dillmann,  A'u.  Dt.  und  Joma,  1886 ;  Vatke,  Einl.  in 
das  AT,  1886  (posthumous);  \V.  R.  Smith,  Ol'JC,  1892; 
Addis,  Documents  of  the  Uexateuch,  London,  i.  1892,  ii.  1898; 
Driver,  Introd.  to  the  Lit.  o/  the  OT^,  1891,  6th  ed.  1897;  cf. 
art.  'Bk.  of  Joshua"  in  Smith's  DB^,  1893:  Holzinger,  Bin- 
leitung  in  den  Ue.xateuch,  1893;  Brigcs,  Hiyher  Crit.  of  the 
UexaUmch,  New  York,  1893,  2na  ed.  Isa?  ;  Oet'tli,  Dt.  and  Josh. 
(not  seen)  in  Strack's  Ktff.  Komm.  1S94  ;  W.  II.  Bennett,  Primer 
of  the  Bible,  London,  1^97,  esp.  p.  90  and  Appendix  A. 

2.  Histories  of  Israel  in  which  the  composition  and  historical 
value  of  the  Bk.  of  Joshua  are  more  or  less  discussed.  — Ewald,  vol. 
L  (first  published  in  1843) ;  Stade,  vol.  i.  ISSl ;  Kittel,  vol.  i.  1888. 

S.  Other  works  chiefly  on  the  Text,  Analysis  of  Documents, 
etc.  (a)  More  general.— Konig ;  Noldeke,  AT  Liter.  1868,  and 
Untertueh.  z.  KritiJc  des  AT,  1869.  (6)  Special.— Hollenberg 
in  SE  1874,  pp.  462-606,  and  Der  Charakter  der  Alex.  Utber- 
tetz.  des  B.  Jos.  1876  (not  seen):  Budde  in  ZATW,  1887,  pp. 
93-166.  Riehter  u.  Josua,  1888,  p.  148,  see  also  his  lUchter  u. 
Samuel,  Giessen,  1890,  pp.  1-89  ;  Albers,  Die  Quellenberichte in 
Josua  i.-xiL  1891 ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  '  Bk.  of  Jos.,'  Crit.  Ed.  of 
Heb.  Text  in  Uaupl's  SBOT.  (c)  Archaological.— Clermont- 
Ganneau,  A  reh.  Researches  in  Pal.  1896,  ii.  23  5.,  308, 3-28  f. ,  491. 

G.  A.  Smith. 
JOSIAH  (.i.'i^rt",  '.Tt"!*',  'J*  supports').—!.  A  king 
of  Judah.  He  was  the  son  of  Amon  and  grandson 
of  Manasseh.  His  mother's  name  is  given  as 
Jedidah,  the  daughter  of  Adaiah  (2  K  22').  His 
father  was  killed  by  conspirators  after  a  brief 
reign  of  two  years.  His  murderers  were  brought 
to  justice,  and  Josiah  placed  on  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  eight  (2  K  2V-*).  The  date  of  his  accession 
v.-aa  probably  B.C.  639,  and  his  reign  lasted  thirty- 
one  years,  till  B.C.  608.  During  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  matters  seem  to  have  gone  on  much  as 
before,  the  king  being  too  young  to  introduce  any 
change,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  do  so.  It  was 
not  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  that  the 
reformation  took  place  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  national  religion.  The  pro- 
phetic party,  which  had  attained  great  influence 
nnder    llezekiah,    had    lost    it  under   Manasseh, 


who  carried  his  fanatical  attachment  to  lower 
forms  of  religion  to  the  point  of  persecuting  th« 
pure  faith.  The  refonners  could  only  work  for 
the  future,  and  wait  till  their  opportunity  came. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Scj'thian  invasion  gav« 
it  them.  Hordes  of  Scythians  burst  into  Western 
Asia  about  B.C.  630.  The  prophets  (Jer  6',  Zeph 
J14-18)  gj^^y  in  them  the  instruments  of  God's  judg- 
ment on  sinful  Judah.  They  invaded  Palestine, 
and  came  down  the  sea-coast  towards  Egj-pt. 
Contrary  to  e.\pectation,  they  did  not  attack 
Judah.  In  the  relief  at  so  great  a  deliverance, 
the  reformers  found  themselves  once  more  in 
favour.  The  first  sign  of  this  was  a  movement  for 
the  repair  of  the  temple  (2  K  22"-).  Money  waa 
collected  from  the  people,  and  the  work  was  begun 
in  the  eighteenthyear  of  Josiah's  reign.  Very  soon 
the  high  priest  flilkiah  announced  to  Shaphan  the 
scribe  that  he  had  found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
tlie  temple.  Shaphan  read  it,  and  informed 
the  king  of  its  discovery.  On  hearing  it  read,  J. 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  threats  made  against  dis- 
obedience to  its  commands,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  been  so  often  transgressed,  that  he 
sent  an  influential  deputation  to  the  prophetess 
Huldah.  As  her  prophecy  is  given  in  2  K  22"'*, 
she  predicted  that  the  threats  against  Jems,  should 
be  fuHilled,  but  that  the  king  should  not  live  to 
see  it,  but  be  gathered  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

The  next  step  was  to  bring  the  religious  practice 
into  conformity  with  the  law.  This  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  a  drastic  reformation. 
The  elders  and  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
were  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  the  temple,  and 
the  Law  was  read  to  them  (2  K  23'"-).  The  king 
made  a  covenant  to  obey  the  law,  and  all  the 
people  assented  to  it.  The  reform  consisted  in  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple  from  idolatry,  in  the 
suppression  of  idolatry  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the  aiiolition  of  the 
high  places  or  local  sanctuaries.  After  it  had  been 
carried  through,  a  great  passover  was  celebrated. 
It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
reformation.  The  abolition  of  the  local  sanctuaries 
centralized  the  worship.  This  in  itself  was  a  death 
blow  to  idolatry.  Even  where  J"  alone  was  nomi- 
nally worshipped  at  the  local  shrines,  heathenish 
elements  both  in  belief  and  practice  inevitably 
crept  in.  One  temple  implied  one  God.  Then,  as 
a  corollary  of  centralization,  radical  changes  took 
place  throughout  the  cultus,  whUe  the  priests  of 
the  local  sanctuaries  were  degraded  into  inferior 
ministers,  without  the  rights  of  priests.  Nor  waa 
this  all.  The  acceptance  of  a  written  code  aa 
binding  law  was  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of 
a  Canon  of  Scripture,  which  was  to  have  such 
immense  developments  later.  Then  for  the  first 
time  Judah  became  a  people  of  the  law. 

Critics  are  agreed  that  the  law  on  which  the 
reformation  was  based  was  the  Deuteronomic 
Code,  but  how  much  of  our  present  Book  of  Deut. 
was  discovered  by  HUkiah  is  a  question  on  which 
they  are  divided  (see  DEUTERONOMY).  In  one 
respect  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  out 
the  Deuteronomic  law.  The  priests  of  the  high 
places  were  not  admitted  to  the  same  privileges 
as  the  priests  of  the  temple  (2  K  23',  contrast 
Dt  IS*-*).  It  is  probable  that  J.  found  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  through  this  reform  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Jems,  priesthood.  It  haa 
been  inferred  from  this  that  Hilkiah  the  priest  can 
have  had  no  share  in  the  composition  of  the  work. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  thirteen 
years  that  followed  the  reformation.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity. One  very  significant  fact  that  comes  ont 
in  the  narrative  of  J.'s  measures  to  enforce  tha 
new  law  is  that  they  were  extended  to  Samaria, 
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which  was  not  strictly  part  of  his  kin;,'>l(mi.  Tlie 
explanation  is  that  tlie  Assjt.  empire,  thuu''h  not 
yet  overthrown,  was  so  much  weakened  that  J. 
was  not  only  practically  independent  himself,  but 
could  interfere  in  an  Assyr.  province.  And  we 
must  probably  start  from  this  in  solving  the 
riddle  why  he  opposed  the  advance  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  against  Assyria.  In  608  C^axares  and 
Nabopolassar  joined  in  an  attack  on  As-syria. 
This  gave  Eprj-pt  the  opportunity  of  seizing  Syria. 
J.  saw  in  this  a  menace  of  subjection  to  the  Egyp. 
yoke,  and  naturally  was  unwilling  to  lose  liis 
independence.  He  was  no  doubt  ill-advised  in 
taking  the  initiative,  but  he  probably  expected 
that  Judah  would  be  victorious,  now  that  it  had 
become  a  people  of  the  law.  This  ill-grounded 
confidence  cost  him  his  life  and  Judah  her  freedom. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  at  Mepiddo  (2  K  23-'»). 

J.'s  character  is  very  highly  estimated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  on  account  of  iris 
earnestness  in  the  work  of  reform  ;  and  the  ferocity 
with  which  it  was  carried  through  (2  K  23**)  need 
not,  in  that  age,  be  urged  against  him.  Jeremiah 
contrasts  his  equity  in  the  administration  <jf 
justice  with  Jehoiakim's  oppression  of  the  weak 
and  shedding  of  innocent  blood  (Jer  22"'"). 

The  account  in  Chronicles  (2  Ch  34.  35)  varies  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  Kings.  It  places 
Josiah's  religious  reforms  almost  entirely  before 
the  discovery  of  the  law,  no  doubt  because  it 
seemed  strange  that  so  good  a  king  should  have 
waited  till  the  eighteentii  year  of  his  reign  before 
rooting  out  idolatry.  It  also  states  that  the  Egyp. 
king  warned  J.  not  to  opjiose  him,  since  God  had 
Bent  him  against  Carcheinish  (2  Ch  35-').  This  was 
perhaps  intended  toaccouiit  fortheileathof  sori^lit- 
eous  a  king  :  he  luul  refused  to  obey  God's  warning. 

2.  A  son  of  Zephaniiih  (Zee  6'")  living  at  Jerus. 
in  the  time  of  Zechariah.  The  text  of  tnis  passage 
appears  to  have  been  tampered  with  and  to  need 
radical  correction.  See  Wellh.,  Now.,  and  G.  A. 
Smith,  ad  loc.  A.  S.  Peake. 

JOSIAS  (B  'Iu<re/ai,  B''A  -<r(o5).— JosiAH  king  of 
Jndah.     1  Es  !'•'•  "•  »•=»•  »>•  «•  »• «-",  Bar  l*. 

JOSIPHI  AH  (nispV '  J'  a<lds,'  Ezr  S'O).— The  father 
of  one  of  Ezra's  companions.  The  name  of  the 
son  is  not  given  in  ^l T,  which  reads  '  and  of  the 
sons  of  Shelpiiith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah  '  ;  but  the 
text  may  be  tiorrected  by  the  help  of  LXX  (dir6 
vlCm  Raarl  A  ;  1  Es  8"  iK  rCir  vlCiv  Bai/(  A,  Bands  B, 
BoKaids  Luc),  and  we  should  read  'and  of  the 
sons  of  Bani,  Shelomitli,'  etc.,  *j;  having  fallen  out 
after  'i^-}\.    See  GENEALOOy. 

JOT.— Tindale  rendered  the  /(Sro  U  of  Mt  6" 
'one  iott'  (perhajis  under  the  influence  of  the 
Vul^.  ivtn  unum),  and  his  rendering  was  accepted 
by  all  subsequent  translators  (Cov.,  Cran.,  '  iott'  ; 
Gen.,  Khem.,  Bisb.,  AV  'ioto';  RV  'jot,'  which 
is  the  mod.  spelling  in  AV  also).  The  (u^o  is  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  Gr.  alphabet  ;  but  the  cor- 
responding letter  in  Ileb.  ("  yod)  is  more  distinctly 
the  smallest,  so  that  nn  arg\iment  i«  found  in  this 
verse  in  favour  of  Aramaic  aa  our  lyord's  tongue. 
(See  aho  Tittlk).  After  Tind.  'jot'  was  used  to 
denote  any  minute  thing,  and  Shaks.  uses  it  even 
of  a  drop  of  bl<K)d,  Merck,  of  Ven.  IV.  i.  302— 
'  Thta  boud  doth  i^va  thc«  here  do  Jot  of  blood.* 

Wyclirs  tr"  (I3S0)  is,  'oon  i,  that  is  last  Uttre.' 
The  (Jerm.  tr»  is  still  (Stuttgart  Bible  Soc.  ed. 
180S)  that  of  Luther,  '  der  kloinsto  Huclistabo ' ; 
but  \Veiz8Jicker  lias  '  ein  Jota'  ;  and  the  I'V.  trans- 
lators give  '  un  (seiil)  iota.'  J.  Uastinos. 

JOTBAH  (ri^; 'pleasantnees').— Named  only  in 


2  K  21'",  where  we  are  told  that  king  Ainon"-i 
mother  was  'Meshullcmclh,  the  daughter  of  Uiiruz 
of  Jotbah.'  It  was  probably  in  Judah,  but  the  site 
is  unknown. 

JOTBATHAH  {.-ipjo;,  Jotbath  in  AV  of  Dt  10', 
wliere  the  Targ.  ha.s  the  same  form.  LXX  has  in 
Nu  ^ercjidOa  corrected  to  'Et^/3-  in  B,  'lera^dfloi'  A  ; 
in  Dt  Ta.(Sdeii  B,  'Itrd^-  A,  "IW^J-  F;  Vulg.  Jeta- 
bntha). — A  station  in  the  journeyin'rs  of  the 
Israelites  mentioned  only  in  Nu  33*"-,  Dt  10',  and 
described  as  '  a  land  of  brooks  of  waters.'  Its 
position  is  unknown,  but  cf.  §  iv.  of  art.  ExoDUS 
(I'lOUTE  OF).  Whether  it  should  be  identified  with 
Jotbah,  or  with  'Iwrd/S?;,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in 
the  0th  cent.  (cf.  Kel.and,  Pal.  p.  533)  whose  site  is 
unknown,  is  doubtful.  A.  T.  Cuapman. 

JOTHAM  (cnv  '  J"  is  perfect,' or  possibly  '  solitary 
one,' 'loiOd/i). — 1.  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Jg 
5)5.  7. 21.  87)  'fijg  citizens  of  Shechem  were  met  in 
a.ssembly  to  make  Abimelech  kin",  when  Jotham 
suddenly  ajipeared  on  a  spur  of  Gerizim,  and  de- 
livered in  their  hearing  a  parable  ^ritli  a  pointed 
application.  The  parable  is  not  consistently 
a|i|ilied  ;  the  author  had  several  points  in  his  mind, 
sudi  as  these  :  (")  the  contrast  (tliough  tliis  is  not 
fully  worked  out)  between  Gideon's  refusal  of  the 
kingship  (8*^'-)  and  the  arrogant  claim  of  the 
worthless  son  of  his  concubine.  The  other  sons 
had  qualities  which  might  have  given  them  the 
right  to  rule ;  it  was  left  to  the  mean  and  useless 
'  liramble'  to  claim  the  rank  of  king  (cf.  2  K  14'). 
(b)  A  warning  to  the  Shecheniites  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  their  upstart  chief.  Not  only  was  his 
protection  worthless  if  they  trusted  him,  but  he 
would  bring  destruction  on  them  if  they  did  not. 
(r)  A  rebuke  of  the  Shechemites  for  tneir  base 
ingratitude  towards  the  house  of  Gideon.  The 
application  of  the  fable  is  most  inconsistent  at 
vv.'°-".  The  point  in  v."  is  the  relation  between 
the  Shechemites  and  Abimelech,  but  in  v."  be- 
tween the  Shechemites  and  the  family  of  Gideon. 
Such  inconsistencies  are  not  uncommon  in  fables 
of  this  kind  ;  they  are  found  in  the  parables  of  the 
NT.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
Jotham's  parable  was  borrowed  from  some  earlier 
popular  collection,  where  it  had  quite  a  different 
moral.  Jotham's  '  curse  '  was  accomplished  when 
Abimelech  burnt  down  the  tower  of  shechem  and 
met  with  a  violent  death  himself  (w.**-  "  [!{■"]). 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  there  is  notliing  liis- 
tinctively  religious  in  Jotham's  parable.  Judg- 
ment is  pa.s.sed  upon  Abimelech  and  the  Shechem- 
ites on  purely  moral  grounds  ;  and  the  consequences 
of  their  deeds  are  predicted,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
prophecj'  or  a  message  from  God,  but  by  the  moral 
sense  of  a  private  individual. 

2.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Uzriah  and  Jerushah 
(2  K  lo''-'^,  2  Ch  27''").  He  is  .said  to  have  reigned 
16  years  in  Jerusalem  (751-7.35) ;  but  during  the 

frcater  part  of  his  '  reign '  he  was  regent  in  the 
ifetinie  of  his  father  (2  K  15»,  2  Ch  26").  He  was 
sole  king  from  about  737  to  735.  The  historians 
rejiresent  his  character  in  a  favourable  light.  In 
2  k  it  is  recorded  that  be  built  the  upper  gate  of 
the  temple.  The  formidable  combination  of  N. 
Israel  and  Syria  began  to  show  the  first  signs  of 
hostility  agamst  Judah  in  this  reign.  According 
to2Ch,  Jotham  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
Ammimitea.  The  great  prophets  Hosea,  laaiah, 
and  Micab  prophesied  in  his  Jays. 

3.  A  Calc^)ile  (1  Ch  2*').  G.  A.  COOKK. 

JOURNEY.— See  Sabbath  Day's  Journey. 
JOURNEYINGS  OF  ISRAELITES See  ExoDUl 

AND  JoUIlSKV  TO  CANAAN. 
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JOY.— The  following  are  the  prineiiial  Ileb.  and 
Gr.  words  of  which  '  joy '  is  the  tr"  in  A  V  : — 

*?*j,  n^*3  (vb.  S*^  or  "ju,  vorj' common),  the  primary  meftnin^ 
of  which,  Judjnng  from  the  co^nnU;  Arab.  jtU,  may  be  to  90 
roumi  or  altoiU,  be  fxcited  to  levity,  etc.  (see  Oiif.  Ileb.  Lex.  p. 
\tjZ^).  U  would  be  (lilHcult  to  differentiate  exactly  the  similar 
terins  rii??  and  pi?;'  (both  from  root  C'lr).  n;-i,  nmf.  In 
^.'t-nfral,  it  may  be  wiid  that  tliey  all  include  not  only  a  mental 
emotion  but  some  tnilward  expreS!<ion  of  this,  such  as  shoutinff, 
sin^'iii;:,  leaping',  dancing,  sometimes  with  the  ac-conip)ininient 
of  musical  niBlrumeiita  (e.3.  Ps  1329,  ig  ^913,  •>  s  ci«,  1  S  1S«, 
U2J^). 

In  NT  we  have  the  verb  iynXtjim^-iitau),  in  LXX  =  7'3,  j'7V, 
.np,  kric*,  and  the  noun  «yaxx.otir(f.  The  latter  is  unknown  to 
cl.issical  Oreek  hut  frequent  in  LX.V,  and  occurs  in  NT  in  Lk 
l'«-«,  Ac2«,  JudeS*,  lie  19(quote<l  from  Ps  463  where  it  renders 
I'!;';").  This  word  expresses  vehement  Joy  or  exultation  (cf. 
Lk  1**).  The  common  NT  word  (or  'Joy'  (noun)  is  x«^«  (in 
LXX  used  for  ■"in::u"  and  pi."-;');  the  verb  (see  next  art.)  is  x*y» 
(in  LXX  for  .-;•;•,  S'j,  and  cii'). 

It  19  important  to  recognize  the  identity  as 
well  as  the  dillorence  in  religions  experience 
between  OT  and  NT  believers.  'The  ditl'erence  is 
in  circumstantials,  the  identity  in  e.s.sentials.  If 
joy  is  not  as  prominent  in  UT  as  in  NT,  it  is  still 
prominent.  Its  presence  is  Implied  in  the  numerous 
beatitudes  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  1'  32'.  Such 
passages  imply  conscious  possession  of  the  bless- 
ings mentioned.  But  explicit  references  to  the  sub- 
ject are  numerous  and  emphatic,  especially  in  the 
uook  of  Psalms.  A  striking  point  of  similarity 
between  OT  and  NT  piety  is  that,  in  both  cases, 
God  Himself  is  the  object  and  ground  of  the 
believer's  joy :  '  My  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the 
Lord,  it  shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation'  (Ps  35",  see 
also  43*,  Is  51"  etc.).  Here  religious  joy  reaches 
its  highest,  purest  expression,  With  this  may 
be  compared  NT  passages  like  Ph  3'  '  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord'  ;  4*,  Ho  5"  'We  also  rejoice  in  God 
through  our  Lord  .Jesus   Christ.'     A  suggestive 

Parallel  is  found  in  Ph  3'  '  We  .  .  .  glory  in  Christ 
esus.'  Among  the  subordinate  aspects  or  grounds 
of  joy  OT  significantly  emphasizes  the  divine 
law  or  word :  '  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord '  ( Ps  IMO'"  1I9'«2  etc. ).  As  we  might  expect, 
NT  is  richer  in  its  exposition  of  the  several  aspects 
of  religious  joy.  Faith  is  a  source  of  joy  (Ph  1^, 
Ro  15'^) ;  so  also  hope  (Ro  5^  12'*) ;  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience  (2  Co  1'^).  Christian  joy  is  'in 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (Ro  14"),  i.e.  '  in  connexion  with, 
under  the  indwelling  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost'  (Alford);  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sphere 
or  element  in  which  it  lives  and  moves ;  see 
also  1  Th  1*.  It  is  also  a  participation  in  Christ's 
own  joy  (Jn  15"  17").  Persecution  and  sufl'ering 
for  Christ's  sake,  instead  of  hindering,  enhances  it 
(Mt  5"- 1»,  Ac  5",  Ph  12»).  A  Christian  rejoices  in 
tribulation  because  of  the  fruit  it  bears  (Ro  5'-*). 
For  the  same  reason,  temptation  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  (Ja  P).  The  repentance  of  sinners 
causes  joy  in  heaven  (Lk  15'- '").  The  joy  of  Chris- 
tians should  be  unbroken  (1  Th  5'*).  "The  power, 
permanence,  and  exuberant  fulness  of  a  believer's 
joy  here  and  hereafter  are  often  dwelt  on  (Ps  4' 
1G»,  Is  So'"  51"  61',  Jn  15"  17",  Ac  13",  1  P  I', 
Jude  **).  The  Redeemer's  joy  in  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  success  of  His  work  is  mentioned 
in  He  12^  The  final  reward  of  the  Christian 
is  participation  in  that  joy  (Mt  25"):  'that  joy 
of  the  Lord  arising  from  the  completion  of  his 
work  and  labour  of  love,  of  which  the  sabbatical 
rest  of  the  Creator  was  typical  (Gn  1"  2-),  and  of 
which  his  faithful  ones  shall  in  the  end  partake ; 
see  He  4»-",  Rev  3=» '  (Alford).  As  believers  rejoice 
in  God,  so  God  rejoices  in  His  people  (Ps  147"  \i9*, 
Zeph  3") — a  sentiment  re-ecnoed  by  a  modern 
Christian  psalmist :  '  He  views  His  children  wath 
delight.'  If  the  reading  in  RV  be  accepted,  the 
same  sentiment  is  fonnd  in  Lk  2".    Rejoicing  in 


the  good  of  others  is  mentioned  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Christian  sympathy  (Ro  12").  Tha 
'joy  of  the  godless'  (Job  20')  is  '  not  so.' 

J.  S.  Banks. 
JOY. — As  a  verb  'joy'  is  used  by  Shaks.  both 
transitively  [  =  (1)  <;/arf(?en,  as  Ekh.  HI.  1.  ii.  220, 
'  Much  it  joys  me  to  see  you  are  become  so  peni- 
tent'  ;  (2)  enjoij,  as  II  Henry  VI.  IV.  ix.  1,  'Was 
ever  king  that  joyed  an  earthly  throne?']  and 
intransitively  ;  but  in  AV  it  is  always  intransi- 
tive, with  the  meaning  'rejoice.'  Sometimes 
'joy'  and  'rejoice'  come  together,  as  Ph  2"-" 
'  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all.  For  the  same 
cause  also  do  ye  joy,  and  rejoice  with  me '  (xofpw 
Kai  crixxtt'pw  .  •  .  x'^^P"'^  *»'  avi'X''^p^t),  there  being 
no  diflerence  in  meaning. 

In  most  places  of  its  occurrence,  Tindale  translated  mmv 
XiieuM4.  to  Itoast.  bv  the  verb  to  rejoice,  and  he  was  followed  by 
AV  in  Ro  6-,  Ph  33,  Ja  1»  4i«.     Once  (Ko  S")  he  rendered  it 

*  joy,'  and  waa  again  followed  by  AV  a3  well  as  by  Cran.  and 
the  Bishops,  though  the  Vulg.  is  gtorior  (Wye.,  Khem.,  and 
RVm  '  glory,'  the  others  having  'rejoice  ).     Even   RV  gives 

•  rejoice.*  which  is  plainly  inadequate.  If  'boost'  was  felt  to 
be  unsuitable,  '  exult '  would  have  served. 

J.  Hastings. 
JOZ  ABAD  (i?"',  another  form  of  "'?!'in',  Jehozabad, 
wh.  see). — 1.  2.  3.  Three  of  David's  heroes,  1  Ch 
22J.  20. 20.  i.  The  eponym  of  a  Levitical  family, 
2  Ch  31"  35».  5.  A  priest  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Ezr  10".  6.  A  Levite,  Ezr  8*"  10», 
Neh  8'  11".     See  GENEALOGY. 

JOZABDUS  (Zd^«ot  B,  'Ofi/SaJos  A),  1  Es  9»»=j 
Zabbai,  Ezr  10^. 

JOZACAR  ( AV  Jozachar)  is  mentioned  only  in  2  K 
12^',where  we  are  told  that  Joash,  king  of  Judah,  was 
murdered  by  his  ser\'ant8 '  Jozacar  ben-Shimeath  and 
Jehozabad  ben-Shomer.'  According  to  2  Ch  25' 
Amaziah  put  to  death  his  father's  murderers. 
MSS  of  M"!"  vary  between  njiv  Jozakhdr,  iji\'  Jozd- 
bhddh,  -i^jV  Jozabhar  (1  MS  of  Kenn.  cited  by  de 
Rossi),  and  (one  of  de  Rossi's)  iji'i'  Jbzakhadh ;  LXX, 
B'lfffixdp  (Swete;  Tisch.  gives  B's  reading  as 'lefip- 
X<ip),  A  and  Luc.  ^-^  'lufaxap;  Vulg.  Josachar  ;  Syr. 
Jozabar.  The  parallel  2  Ch  24^  has  '  Zabad  ben- 
Shimeath  the  Ammonitess,  and  Jehozabad  ben- 
Shimrith  the  Moabitess.'  LXX,  B  has  Za/9^\,  A 
Zafiie  for  Zabad.  In  2  K  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  Kautzsch 
{AT),  Baer,  etc.  ijii"  Jozakhdr,  as  AV.  [i3?i'  in 
Ginsburg's  Heb.  Bible  is  stated  by  the  editor  to  be 
a  misprint  for  i3iv— S.  R.  D.]. 

Kittel  (on  Chronicles  in  SBOT)  not  only  reads 
Jozakhdr  in  Kings,  but  emends  2  Ch  24*  to  Zakhar 
on  the  strength  of  the  parallel  in  Kings.  The  vari- 
ous readings  turn  upon  the  very  slight  differences 
between  3  and  3,  i  and  1,  which  in  some  MSS  are 
practically  imperceptible ;  especially  in  the  case  of  n 
and  1,  where  Maphe  is  not  used.  "The  proximity  of 
the  very  similar  Jehozabad  would  facilitate  cor- 
ruption of  the  text.  But  the  Ch  text — which  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  may  be  based  on  an  older  reading 
than  that  in  our  text  of  Kings — suggests  that,  in 
the  original,  there  was  only  one  name ;  that  this 
was  accidentally  written  twice  over ;  and  that,  in 
process  of  further  copying,  the  present  readings  in 
K  and  Ch  grew  out  of  this  doublet. 

Jozakhdr —^  i"  remembers,'  J6zdbhddh  =  ' 3"  be- 
stows gifts,'  must  be  a  simple  error.  See  also  Zabad. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 

JOZADAK.— See  Jehozadak. 

JDBAL  ('jjv,  'lou/SdX).— A  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah, 
and  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  Gn  4"  (J). 
The  name  prob.  contains  an  allusion  to  S3V,  '  ram'i 
horn.'  Regarding  the  instruments  named  in  Gn, 
see  Dillm.  adloc,  and  art.  Music. 

JUBILEE.— See  Sabbatical  Ysab. 
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JUBILEES,  BOOK  OF,  or  LITTLE  GENESIS  (t4 

*lufiT]\ata,  ij  k\€ii^t}  IVreaij,  17  XeirrTj  IVj'eirtf  ;  Lf-'ptO' 
genesi.1;  in  Ethiopic  KtifMi). — Under  these  niimes 
there  is  extant  one  of  tlie  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting of  the  OT  Aiio<ry])ha.  It  is  preserved 
complete  only  in  an  Ethiopic  translation  (first 
edited  by  Dillmann  in  1859),  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  Latin  version  has  been  published  by 
Ceriani  from  an  Ambrosian  MS,  and  fragments  of 
the  Greek  are  contained  in  the  Byzantine  chrono- 
lofrists,  who  made  lar^e  extracts. 

The  book  contains  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  re- 
written from  the  point  of  view  of  the  age  of  the 
author.  It  gives  the  narrative  as  a  later  Jew  mit;ht 
imagine  ordesire  that  it  should  have  happened.  The 
chief  characteristics  of  this  rewriting  of  the  book 
are — (1)  the  narrative  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
•angel  of  the  face,'  who  is  represented  as  telling 
Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  all  that  they  (the  angels)  had 
done,  and  the  legends  of  Creation,  and  of  the  Lord's 
dealings  with  mankind.  (2)  The  narrative  is 
arranged  throughout  in  a  chronological  sj-stem  of 
years,  weeks  of  years,  and  jubilees.  Every  event 
IS  dated  ;  as,  for  example,  '  and  in  the  first  week  of 
the  third  jubilee  Cain  slew  Abel.'  (3)  Many 
legends  of  the  class  known  as  Midrashim  are  added 
to  the  narrative.  (4)  Great  stress  is  laid  on  all 
the  Jewish  feasts,  ami  their  institution  in  patri- 
archal times  is  a.sserted  (the  Feast  of  Weeks,  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
the  Passover).  For  example  (ch.  16),  Abraham 
institutes  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles,  'on  this 
account  it  is  ordained  in  the  tablets  of  heaven 
concerning  Israel  that  they  shall  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  tabernacles  seven  days  in  joy.'  (5) 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  are  written  in  the  '  tablets  of  heaven ' 
and  connected  with  events  in  the  life  of  the 
patriarchs — such  are  new  moon  and  sabbath,  the 
ollerings,  the  laws  concerning  blood  and  fornication 
and  war.  The  sun  was  created  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  the  feasts  to  be  calculated.  (6)  Some 
passages  very  derogatory  to  Edom  are  intro- 
duced. 

The  date  of  the  book  may  be  approximately 
fixed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  ttie  Textimony 
of  thr.  Xll  Patrifinhs,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
the  faJl  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
apf^ircntly  makes  use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The 
reference  to  Edom  shows  also  that  it  was  written 
after  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Herod.  Ewald 
placed  it  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.:  but 
liatred  of  Edom  could  exist  just  as  well  at  a  later 
date,  and  other  indications  seem  to  suggest  a  time 
when  troubles  that  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
were  l)eginning,  the  chief  e.<chatological  passage 
seeming  to  refer  to  them  (ch.  2:t). 

The  author  wa-s  not  a  Ilerodian,  not  a  Sadducce 
(for  he  believes  in  the  resurrection),  not  a  Pharisee 
(for  he  lays  no  stress  on  the  written  tradition), 
not  an  E.ssene  (for  he  does  not  condemn  the 
sacrifices),  not  a  Hellenist  (for  he  attacks  the  laxity 
of  Hellenism).  He  was  a  Jew  who,  in  a  time 
of  laxity  and  of  falling  away,  tries  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
fnilh.  and  represents  llie  evils  which  are  crowding 
on  his  people  as  the  punishment  for  disobedience. 
He  has  quite  clearly  in  his  miml  a  definite  falling 
away  from  Jewish  ordinances,  '  they  have  deserted 
the  ordinances  which  the  Lord  had  covenanted 
between  them  and  him.'  The.se  ordinances  par- 
ticularly which  I  hey  had  net'lectcd  were  probably 
the  ones  on  which  stress  is  laid — the  sabbath,  the 
feasts,  circumcisiim,  avoiding  fornication  (i.>:.  mixed 
marriages).  It  may  be  suggested  that  'they 'are 
really  the  Christians,  and  that  the  book  is  written 
by  a  fervent  oppmunt  of  the  new  faith  Iwtween 
the  years  A.D.  50  and  tjO,  when  di.sorder  is  begin- 


ning to  break  out,  and  the  effect  of  the  people'* 
falling  awaj'  is,  as  he  thinks,  apparent. 

In  any  case,  the  book  is  of  great  value  in  illus- 
trating, partly  by  resemblance,  partly  by  contrast, 
the  New  Testament.  We  have  an  example  of  the 
'  Law  given  by  angels.'  The  theology  of  the  book 
is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  protests  against  when  he 
condemns  'days  and  months  anu  seasons  and 
yeai  ■^.'  There  is  a  curious  resemblance  to  three 
out  iif  the  four  points  insisted  upon  in  Ac  15,  and 
it  11  .ly  be  noted,  as  perhaps  helping  to  throw  some 
light  on  that  passage,  that  fornication  is  used  of 
'mixed  marriages.' 

LlTKRATCRE. — (a)  The  Ethicpie  Uxt. — Dillmann,  Kiel,  1859  :  ft 
newer  edition  by  Charles  based  on  a  larL'er  numtx^r  of  MSS, 
Oxford,  1895.  (6)  Latin  t**a;(.— Ceriani  in  Monum^Tita  sacra  et 
prn/atia,  torn.  i.  fasc.  1  (1864)  ;  Ronscti,  Das  Buch  der  Jubilden, 
Leipzig,  1874.  (c)  Traiistations.  —  German,  by  Dillmann  in 
KwaUl's  Jahrbiicher,  ii.,  iii.,  1850,  1851,  and  by  Liltniann  in 
Kautzach's  Apitcryphen  und  F^exidepigraphen,  1899 ;  Ent,'lish, 
Schoddc,  Book  of  jMbilra,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1888,  and  by  Charles 
in  Ji^li,  Oftolier  1S93,  July  lbil4,  January  1895.  (d)  Treatisu. — 
Schurer,  UJP  11.  iii.  134  ff. ;  W.  Singer,  Das  Buck  der  Jubilatn, 
1898  :  Ronach,  op.  cit.,  and  the  literature  there  referred  to. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
JUCAL.— See  Jehucal. 

JUDJEA  ('louSafa)  was  the  most  southern  of  the 
three  districts — Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Juda?a^ 
into  which  Palestine  west  of  Jordan  was  diWded 
in  the  time  of  Christ  (Mt  2^,  Lk  2^,  Jn  4»-  ^-  ■"■  '■*, 
Ac  81  9'').  In  several  passages  (Mt  4^,  Mk  1"  3', 
Lk  5",  Jn  3^,  Ac  1*)  Judiea  is  distinguished  from 
its  capital,  Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  the 
Talmuds  (Xeubauer,  G(og.  du  Talmud,  p.  56), 
formed  a  division  by  itself  (cf.  Neh  11'). 

After  the  Captivity  the  tribal  possessions  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon  were  re- 
occupied  by  Israelites.  Most  of  the  '  children 
of  tlie  captivity '  who  returned  from  Babylon 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  limits  of 
the  reoccupied  district  were  almost  the  same  as 
those  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thence  the 
district  was  called  Judah,  and  the  people  received 
the  name  of  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  XI.  v.  7).  Afterwards 
the  two  names  were  used  in  a  wider  sense.  All 
Israelites  were  called  Jews,  and  Judtea,  or  '  the 
land  of  Judah,'  sometimes  stood  for  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Western  Palestine  (Lk  4«[?]*  23»,  Ac  10" 
26'*  Seeart.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  NT,  vol.  i.  p.  406"^). 
Under  the  Persians,  Judah  was  a  district  (OT 
'province,'  .i}"?)  of  the  5th  satrapy  of  the  Empire 
(Herod,  iii.  91),  atlministered  by  a  governor  (nn;) 
who  was  generally,  at  least,  a  Jew,  and  was 
apparently  assisted  by  a  council  of  Jewish  ciders. 
Tlie  governor  and  elders  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  government  (Hag  1>  x^",  Ezr5'-8,t  Neh  U'). 
The  name  Judiea  first  occurs  in  To  I",  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
later  Judiea  (1  Mac  3"  10",  2  Mac  V),  or  'land 
of  Judah'  (1  Mac  K)*'- »■ «,  cf.  Is  19"),  extended 
from  Samaria  on  the  north  to  the  desert  of 
Arabia  Petra-a  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the  Jordan  Valley 
on  the  east.  Its  limits,  which  varied  at  diU'erciit 
periods,  cannot  be  more  clearly  ilefiued.  In  the 
I  time  of  Judas  Maccalxcus,  Hebron  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Edomites  (1  Mac  5")  ;  and  in  the 
I  time  of  his  brother  Jouathau,  three  noines,  or 
1  toparehies  of  Samaria — Apluerema,  Lydda,  and 
Ktimathaim — were  added  to  Judiea  (1  Slac  It)*'- " 
11").  According  to  Jo.sephus  [JiJ  UI.  iii.  5), 
Juda'ii  extended  from  Anuath  -  Borkeos  (Aina- 
Jiirkil)  on  the  north  to  lardas,  a  village  on  the 
confines  of  Arabia  (perhaps   Tell  'ArdU)  on   the 

*  Ttie  reading  'Iwi^imt  Instead  of  rmXtiMmi  Is  accepted  bj 
WII  (text)  on  the  authority  of  HUCL.  etc,  (m«  '  Note*  on  Seleol 
Uva<lin^,'  ad  toe.). 

I  III  Kir  M  AV  readi  'JudM,'  BV  oorrectljr  'Judah.'  Se< 
art.  JiwKT. 
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M>ut1i,  and  from  .loppa  to  the  Jordan.  The  sea- 
coast  a-s  far  as  I'toluniais  (Arrc),  and  the  coast 
towns,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ca-sarea, 
ftlso  belonged  to  it.  The  country  was  divided  into 
foparthies — a  division  recognized  by  I'liny  (//iV 
V.  14),  thoU''h  his  list  does  not  completely  agree 
with  that  of  Josephus.  There  is  some  authority 
for  the  view  that  certain  districts  ea.st  of 
Jordan  were  included  in  Juda-a.  Strabo  describes 
Judaja  as  being  'situated  above  I'hu^nicia,  in  the 
interior  between  Gaza  and  Antilibanus,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  Arabians'  (XVI.  ii.  21).  Tacitus 
(Hist.  V.  6)  says  the  borders  of  Judwa  on  the  east 
were  formed  by  Arabia.  Jo8ephus(.^?i<.  xil.  iv.  11) 
countenances  an  extension  beyond  .Ionian,  and  so 
does  the  NT  in  Mt  19'  ('the  borders  of  Judaea 
beyond  Jordan  ').  In  Mk  10',  where  AV  (follow- 
ing TR)  reads  '  the  coasts  of  Juda'a  by  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,'  KV  (following  WH,  etc.)  has  the 
'  borders  of  Juda-a  and  beyond  Jordan.'  In  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  (V.  xvi.  9)  some  places  east  of 
Jordan  belongecf  to  Juda;a.  I'ossiblythe  boundary 
included  the  vallev,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
east  of  Jordan.  'The  Talniudists  allude  to  the 
'mountain,'  or  'king's  mountain,'  the  ShcphHah, 
or  '  low  hills,'  and  Daroma,  or  '  the  south,'  as 
different  portions  of  Judica.  Daroma  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  (Neubauer,  p.  62). 

On  the  division  of  the  country  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Juda;a  was  given  to  Archelaus 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  A  few  years  later,  on 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  it  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Svria,  and  administered  by  a  pro- 
curator subortiinate  to  the  governor  of  Syria. 
The  procurator  resided  at  Ctesarea  {Ant.  xvil. 
xiii.  5,  xvin.  i.  1,  ii.  1),  which,  according  to  the 
Talniuds,  was  not  in  Jud.-ea.  This  view  is  said  to 
have  been  held  by  St.  Luke,  but  it  seeins  doubtful 
whether  his  intention  is  to  do  more  than  draw  a 
distinction  between  Judoea  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Cajsarea  (Ac  12"  21'°,  cf.  '  Judsea  and  Jeru- 
salem,' as  above).  In  the  division  of  Palestine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  Judaea  formed  part 
of  Patent  inn  Prima. 

The  physical  features  of  Judrea  are  described 
in  the  art.  on  Pale.stine.  It  wUl  suffice  to  say 
here  that  the  Romans  covered  the  country  with  a 
network  of  roads. 

LmjRATrnn.— Schfirer,  HJP  (Index) ;  O.  A.  Smith,  BOHL 
(Index);  Buhl,  UAP  81  f.,  131  ff.;  Giierin,  Judie;  Neubauer, 
Gi'm.  du  Taim.  63,  65,  69 ff.;  Baedeker-Socin,  Pal.3  (Index); 
PEF  Mem.  vol.  lli;  Literature  under  art.  Palestine. 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

JDD.EA,  THE  WILDERNESS  OF  (r,  Ip-n/xo,  ttjs 
'lovSalat,  (lesertum  Judeete). — The  district  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  made  his  first  appearance  as  the 
Forerunner  of  Christ  (Mt  3').  In  Mk  V,  Lk  3=,  it 
is  called  simply  '  the  wilderness.'  It  is  prob.  the 
same  as  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Jg  1",  Ps  63,  title), 
in  which  were  situated  En-gedi  and  five  other  cities 
(Jos  15"'-  *•) — the  Jeshimon  or  desert  tract  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  perhaps  included  the  western 
bank  of  the  Jordan  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Jos.  Ant.  in.  X.  7,  IV.  viii.  2,  3). 

C.  W.  Wilson. 

JUDAH  (rn>.T  yghUcMh,  'praised'  (?),  'loMas, 
Judn  ;  in  As.syT,  inscriptions  la-u-du,  la-u-dai, 
see  Ja-strow,  JBL  xii.  (1893)  Clfi.).  —  1.  The 
fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  He  was  born  in 
Paddan-aram  (On  29**).  In  J  he  is  very  promi- 
nent. He  suggests  to  his  brethren  that  they 
should  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishraaelites  (On  37=«'-), 
pleads  for  Benjamin  to  be  sent  into  Eg^'pt,  and 
becomes  surety  for  his  safety  (43'"-).  He  thus 
takes  the  place  corresponding  to  that  assumed  by 
Reuben  in  E  (37»"-  42^).  So  in  Gn  44"  we  read  of 
Judah  and  his  brethren,  and  it  is  he  who  makes 
the  impassioned  appeal  to  Joseph  for  Benjamin's 


release  (Gn  44""").  In  cunseciucme  of  Reuben'i 
misconduct  ((!n  35-  49')  and  the  treacherous 
violence  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (34.  49^"-),  Judah  re- 
ceives the  firstborn's  privilege  (49''"-)-  According 
to  Gn  38  he  went  to  Adullain  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Canaanite,  Sliua.  Hy  her  he  had 
three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  .Slielah.  Er  married 
Tam.ar,  but  died  without  children,  as  did  his 
brother  Onan,  who  refused  to  perform  the  duty  of 
raising  up  seed  to  his  brother.  As  she  was  not 
given  to  Shelah,  she  by  artifice  became  the  mother 
of  two  children  by  Judah,  Perez  and  Zcrah. 

This  narrative  reveals  very  clearly  what  is  true 
in  part  at  least  of  tlie  others,  that  Judah  is  the 
eponj'mous  ancestor  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  that 
the  history  of  the  tribe  has  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  personal  history.  Gn  38  thus  becomes  of 
great  value  for  its  information  on  the  composition 
of  the  tribe.  Under  the  metaphors  of  marriage 
and  paternity  the  union  and  orij^in  of  various 
stocks  are  expressed.  The  most  important  fact 
that  emerges  is  that  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  historical  period,  was  largely  of 
Can.  origin.  After  the  Hebrews  entered  Canaan, 
Judah  left  the  main  body,  and  struck  out  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  conquer  a  district  to  settla 
in  (Jg  1'"^).  In  consequence  of  its  union  with 
Hirah  and  Shua,  and  later  with  Tamar,  clans  near 
AduUam,  five  Judahite  clans  were  in  course  of  time 
formed,  but  the  tw  o  oldest  of  these,  Er  and  Onan, 
became  extinct.  But  Gn  38  does  not  exhaust  our 
information  as  to  the  compo.sition  of  Judah.  In 
Jg  1"  we  find  that  the  Kenites accompanied  Judah 
into  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  and  then  went  on 
and  dwelt  among  the  Amalekites  (reading  '  the 
Amalekite '  for  '  the  people '),  where  at  a  later 
period  we  find  them  (1  S  15«,  cf.  Nu  24*-22).  Per- 
haps they  were  of  Amalekite  origin.  Generally 
they  are  regarded  as  Midianites,  but  this  rests  on 
a  combination  of  J  and  E.  Besides  the  Kenites 
we  find  two  Kenizzite  clans,  Caleb  and  Otliniel 
(Jg  112-16. 2o_  Jog  146-15  IS'"-'"),  ^s  Kenizzite,  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  originally  Edomite 
tribes  (Gn  36"- "'•*^).  Caleb  remained  a  distinct 
tribe  till  the  time  of  David  (1  S  30'^).  It  lived  in 
tlie  hill-country  of  Judah,  and  Hebron  was  its 
chief  town.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
powerful  clan  of  Judah.  Nabal  is  regarded  as  a 
typical  Calebite  (1  S  25').  The  chief  to\vn  of 
Othniel  was  Kiriath-sepher  or  Debir.  Closely  con- 
nected with  Caleb  was  Jerahmeel,  who  in  the 
highly  important  lists  1  Ch  2  appears  as  his 
brother.  According  to  Wellhausen,  who  investi- 
gated these  lists  and  those  in  1  Ch  4'"^  in  his  de 
Gen.  et  Fam.  Jud.,  Jerahmeel  was  older  than 
Caleb,  dwelt  farther  south,  and  adopted  a  less 
settled  mode  of  life.  It  wUl  be  clear  that  Judah 
not  only  absorbed  Canaanite,  but,  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  Edomite  and  kindred  elements.  These 
perhaps  imparted  the  fanaticism  which  was  later 
so  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 

Originally,  Judah  seems  to  have  been  a  smaller 
tribe  than  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi.  But 
Reuben  began  to  dwindle  at  an  early  period,  and 
Simeon  and  Levi  were  broken  up  in  consequence  of  a 
treacherous  attack  upon  the  Canaauites,  with  whom 
they  had  made  an  alliance  (see  SiMEON).  Partly 
as  a  result  of  this,  partly  through  the  fusion  with 
other  clans  already  mentioned,  and  probably  with 
the  remnant  of  Simeon,  Judah  obtained  the 
premier  position  among  the  Leah  tribes.  After 
the  Jordan  had  been  crossed,  J.  was  accompanied 
by  Simeon  alone  on  its  invasion  of  its  portion.  A 
victory  was  gained  over  Adoni-bezek,  and  Hebron 
and  Kiriath-sepher  were  captured  (Jg  V).  Wa 
are  also  told  that  Jerus.  was  taken  (v.°)  and  burnt, 
and  three  Philistine  cities  captured  by  Judah 
(v.'").     But  these  latter  statements  are  inconsistent 
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with  others  in  the  same  narrative,  and  do  not  well 
agree  with  the  subsenueut  history.  Judah  found 
it  impossible  to  make  good  its  claim  to  the 
'valley'  (i.e.  probably  the  coast  plain),  since  it 
could  not  cope  with  the  war-chariots  of  the  natives. 
The  extent  of  Judah's  '  lot'  is  given  in  Jos  15  (P), 
but  this  chajiter  teaches  us  mucli  less  than  it  seems 
to  do,  partly  because  a  very  large  number  of  the 
places  It  mentions  have  not  "been  identiiied,  partly 
because  the  description  is  ideal,  and  at  no  time 
corresponded,  even  approximately,  with  the  actual 
facts.  According  to  this  account,  Judah  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  N.  by 
the  southern  boundary  of  Benjamin  (see  Benjami.V 
for  details),  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern  ton^e 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  brook  of  Egypt,  and  passing 
through  or  by  the  a.scent  of  Alcrabbim,  Zin, 
Kadesh-bamea,  Hezron,  Addar,  Karka,  and  Azmon. 
Judah  never  reached  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  Phil, 
lay  between,  and  so  did  Simeon,  till  the  latter 
tribe  was  exterminated.  As  to  the  southern 
border,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  lixing  some  of 
the  sites  mentioned,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
territory  of  Judah  shades  off  imperceptil'ly  into 
the  desert  to  the  south.  The  portion  of  Judah  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  Negeb  (KV  South), 
the  Shephelah  or  Lowland,  the  Hill  Counti-y,  and 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah.  The  Negeb  is  the  largest 
portion.  It  is  dry  and  barren,  except  in  the  brief 
spring-time  ;  thinly  populated,  chiefly  by  nomads 
"The  Shephelah  is  undulating  country,  fertile  and 
beautiful,  separated   from   the   sea  "by   the   Phil. 

Slain.  It  was  the  most  valuable  district ;  but 
udah  could  not  hold  it  against  the  Philistines, 
who  kept  it  in  their  own  hands  through  a  great  part 
of  the  history.  The  Hill  Country  belongs  to  the 
great  Central  Range  of  Pal.,  and  is  separated  liy  a 
valley  from  the  low  hills  of  the  Shephelah.  It  was, 
historically,  the  most  important  part  of  Judah — 
nigged  and  barren,  but  with  fertile  valleys,  and, 
owing  to  the  system  of  terrace-cultivation,  more 
productive  than  it  could  be  now.  The  Wilderness 
of  Judah  (Jeshimon)  lies  between  the  Hill  Country 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  waste  of  unspeakable  dreari- 
ness and  desolation,  35  miles  long  by  15  Iroad. 
See,  further,  arts.  Hill  Country,  and  Jeshimon. 
Judah  was  far  more  inaccessible  than  the 
Northern  tribes.  Protected  on  the  E.  by  the 
Wilderness,  on  the  S.  by  the  Negeb,  itself  more  or 
less  of  a  wilderness,  on  the  W.  by  the  low  hills  of 
the  Shephelah,  by  the  valley  that  divides  it  from 
the  Central  Range  and  the  slopes  of  the  Central 
Range  itself,  on  the  N.  by  Benjamin  with  its 
fortresses,  it  lay  far  less  open  to  inva-^ion.  When 
it  was  held  by  real  defenders,  it  was  neces-sarj-  that 
the  invaders  should  first  master  the  surrounding 
country,  and  then  deliver  tlieir  attack  across 
three  of  its  borders  (G.  A.  Smith,  J/Lst.  Georj.  ch. 
xiv.).  Judah  was  not  impregnable,  indeed,  for  it 
lay  comparatively  open  from  the  N.,  and  the 
Ncgeb  could  l>e  crossed  from  the  S.,  while  passes 
led  up  to  the  central  tableland  from  Itoth  E.  and 
W.,  tliough  very  difficult  to  force  against  opposi- 
tion. But  the  very  jMjverty  of  the  country  com- 
bined with  the  natural  dilhculties  of  invasion  to 
•er-ore  it,  since  it  oHered  little  prize  to  tempt  an 
attack.  It  was  a  very  little  province.  Even  if  it 
had  reache<{  its  ideal  Itoumiaries,  it  would  have 
covered  no  more  than  SiXHi  Mpiare  miles;  actually 
its  usual  extent  was  nearer  13U0,  of  which  al>out 
half  was  desert. 

The  isolation  of  the  territory  wa»  reflected  in 
that  of  the  tril>e.  After  it  hiul  settle<l  in  it.s  lot. 
It  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  Northern  tribes.  It 
Is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  as 
if  it  were  not  recognized  as  belonging  to  Israel ; 
and  it  appears  in  the  story  of  Samson  as  surrender- 


ing him  to  the  Philistines  (.Jg  1.5*")-  It  seems  to 
have  drawn  more  closely  to  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  as  we  see  from  the  hi.story  of  David.  But 
Saul's  persecution  of  David  must  have  strained  the 
loyalty  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  not  surprising  thai 
on  his  death  a  kingdom  of  Judah  was  fomied  with 
David  at  its  head,  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ishbaal,  Saul's  son  (2  S  2<-  »).  Both  of  these  king- 
doms seem  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  Philis- 
tines. The  union  of  the  two  was  due  to  the 
evident  fact  that  David  was  the  only  man  who 
could  hope  to  lead  Israel  in  successful  revolt  from 
the  Phil.,  and  was  only  ha.stened  by  the  defection 
of  Abner  and  the  murder  of  Ishbaal  (2  S  S'*"-  4"  ,i. 
Judah,  as  the  king's  own  tribe,  was  more  closely 
attached  to  Israel  than  when  the  king  belonged  to 
another  tribe.  One  of  David's  greatest  ana  most 
far-sighted  acts  was  the  selection  of  Jems,  as  his 
capital  and  the  home  of  the  ark  (S**-  6*^).  Jerus. 
did  not  actually  lie  in  Judah,  except  possibly  to  a 
slight  extent,  but  it  was  on  the  border,  and  the 
possession  of  it,  with  the  ark  and  temple,  guaran- 
teed the  8ur\-ival  of  the  Southern  kingdom,  after 
the  loss  of  the  Northern  tribes.  But  in  the  latter 
years  of  David  it  is  Judah,  perhaps  because  it 
profited  less  by  its  connexion  with  the  king  than 
it  expected,  that  seems  to  have  been  foremost  in 
supporting  Absalom,  whose  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  the  tribe  (2  S  15'). 
After  its  suppression  Judah  hunjj  back,  till  its 
allegiance  was  won  by  the  ill-timed  appeal  ol 
David  to  its  kin.ship  with  him  (ly""-);  ill-timeil 
because  David's  favouritism  to  Judah  provokeil 
jealousy  in  the  Northern  tribes,  and  the  abortive 
rising  of  Sheba  (li^"-20"),  which  anticipated  the 
successful  revolt  of  Jeroboam.  Solomon  also 
showed  an  unwise  partiality  to  Judah,  as  we  see 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  excluded  from  the  division 
into  twelve  districts  for  purposes  of  taxation 
(1  K  4).  It  is,  accordingly,  not  wonderful  that 
Judah  remained  loyal  to  Rehoboam,  while  the 
Northern  tribes  rejected  him  (12"'-). 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  seems  to  have  consisted 
simply  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  with  very  little  of 
Benjamin  (see  BENJAMIN),  and  not  of  ijudah  ami 
Benjamin.  Only  a  brief  outline  of  its  historj-  is 
here  necessary  ;  for  fuller  details  the  articles  on 
the  individual  kin^s  may  be  consulted.  After  the 
disruption  cau.sed  by  the  senseless  folly  of  Reho- 
boam, war  was  carried  on  between  the  two  king- 
doms (I  K  14"),  but  not  in  a  very  energetic  way. 
In  fact  the  treasure  which  Solomon  had  accumu- 
lated was  taken  by  Shishak  of  Egyi)t  when  he 
invaded  Judah  (14**),  and  the  superiority  in 
wealth  of  the  Southern  kingdom  would  thus  be 
lost.  War  continued  through  the  reign  of  Abijam 
(15"  RVin),  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  pro- 
secuted with  vijiour  till  Baasha  succeeded  Nadab 
the  son  of  Jeroboam.  He  pres.sed  Judah  so  hard 
that  Asa  took  the  unlia])py  step,  fraught  with 
future  mischief,  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  Syria.  A 
diversion  was  thus  eH'ecte<i  in  his  favour,  and  Asa 
employe<l  the  materials  of  Baasha's  fortress, 
Itaniali,  in  erecting  fortresses  of  his  own  (15""). 
It  was  possibly  with  the  accession  of  Oniri  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  kingdoms  weie 
changed.  He  perhaps  formed  an  alliance  with 
Judah,  as  with  'I'j-re  (16"),  probably  in  view  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  from  Dania.s<>us.  Ahab 
and  JelKisliapbat  were  certainly  allies  (1  K  22), 
and  Jelmslniphat's  .son,  .Ichorani,  married  AthaliaV 
thedaugliter  of  Ahab  (2  K  S'»- *).  Jelioshnplmt's 
reign  was  probably  prosperous,  though  his  Iruding 
vessels  were  wrecked  1 1  K  22").  The  relations 
between  Judah  and  Edum  after  the  reign  of 
Siiliimon  arc  obscure.  Kdum  seems  to  have  lieen 
subject  to  .ludali,  at  any  rate  in  Jcluisba|>hat'« 
time  (2  K  3"),  but  it  revolted  from  his  son  Jchoraoi 
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(2  K  8").  The  good  understanding  with  Israel 
continued  whilo  Oniri's  dynasty  was  on  the 
throne,  but  Jehu  murdered  Aliazinli,  Jehornm's 
Bon,  and  forty-two  of  his  brethren  (9"  10").  There- 
upon the  queen-mother,  Athaliah,  massacred  all 
that  remained  of  the  royal  family,  except  the 
infant  Joash,  and  reigned  six  years.  She  was  put 
to  death  by  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  made  Joash 
king  (2  K  H).  Apparently,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  .severely 
crippled  the  Northern  kingdom,  threatened  Jerus., 
but  was  bought  oil"  by  Joash,  who  jierhaps  in 
consequence  of  this  was  murdered  (12""-).  His 
son  Amaziah,  after  a  successful  war  with  Edom, 
challenged  Joash  of  Israel,  who  inflicted  a 
disastrous  defeat  upon  him  (14'''*).  Amaziah's  son 
Azuriah,  or  Uzziah,  had  a  more  successful  reign. 
Syria  had  been  exhausted  in  wars  with  Assyria, 
and  now  Assyria  itself  had  a  half  -  century  of 
inactivity,  and  this  left  both  Israel  and  Judah 
time  to  build  up  powerful  states.  Azariah  re- 
covered the  port  of  Elath  (14"),  and  from  the  early 
chapters  of  Isaiah  we  can  see  how  wealthy  Judali 
had  become.  But  the  signs  began  to  be  ominous 
before  his  death.  Assyria  resumed  her  old  career 
of  conquest,  and  Syria  and  Israel  formed  a  coalition 
against  her.  When  Ahaz  refused  to  join  it,  they 
sought  to  compel  the  adhesion  of  Judah  ;  where- 
upon Aliaz,  in  a  panic  and  against  the  earnest 
warning  of  Isaiah,  took  the  fatal  step  of  calling  in 
Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of  A.ssyria  (2  K  16,  Is  7). 
The  latter  suppressed  the  coalition,  but  Ahaz  paid 
too  dearly  for  the  relief,  since  he  became  tributary 
to  Assyria.  The  heavy  yoke  was  borne  till  Heze- 
kiah  tliought  himself  strong  enough,  in  alliance 
with  other  revolting  states,  and  on  the  promise  of 
help  from  Egypt,  to  throw  it  ofl"  (18').  Although 
the  overtlirow  of  Sennacherib  saved  Jerus.  from 
capture,  and  the  reli<non  of  Israel  from  destruction, 
yet  Judah  sustained  very  heavy  loss  and  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  tribute.  The  reign  of  Manasseh 
seems  to  have  been  externally  prosperous,  so  far 
as  this  was  possible  after  the  exhaustion  of  Judah 
in  the  Assyr.  war ;  but  it  was  marked  by  fierce 
reaction  against  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  and  the 
prophetic  policy  as  a  whole,  by  religious  syncretism, 
and  by  gloomy  and  superstitious  fanaticism  (21''''). 
But  Josiah  instituted  a  reform  on  the  basis  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  people  being  prepared  for  it  by 
their  deliverance  from  the  dreaded  Scythian  in- 
vasion. His  happy  reign  was  cut  short  by 
Pharaoh-neclio,  whose  invasion  of  Syria  he  had 
opposed,  probably  because  it  threatened  the  loss 
or  the  independence  that  the  decrepitude  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  gave  hini  (2  K  22.  23).  After  a 
brief  reign  Jehoahaz  was  removed  by  Egj^pt  (23"'-), 
and  Jehoiakim  put  in  his  place.  He  changed 
masters,  Egypt  for  Babylon,  but  revolted  (24'), 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  his  son,  who  sncceeded 
him,  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  flower 
of  the  nation  (24"'f-)-  His  successor,  Zedekiah, 
might  have  reigned  in  peace  as  the  vassal  of 
Babylon,  but  revolting,  in  defiance  of  Jeremiah's 
warning,  he  saw  his  capital  besieged  and  captured 
(24'™-).  Jerus.  and  tbe  temple  were  destroyed, 
and  a  large  part  of  those  who  remained  were  taken 
into  exile,  where  they  remained  for  fifty  years. 
So  fell  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  B.C.  586.  Many  of 
those  who  were  still  left  went  down  into  Eg;vpt,  in 
fear  of  vengeance  for  Gedaliah's  murder  (25*),  and 
thus  in  Babylon  and  Egypt  Jewish  colonies  were 
planted,  which  were  destined  to  be  of  immeasur- 
able importance. 

As  compared  with  the  Northern  kingdom,  Judah 
was  through  most  of  its  history  of  little  account. 
When  it  held  Edom  in  subjection  its  power  was 
Btrengthened,  yet  even  then  the  scornful  fable,  in 
which  Joash  set  Judah  against  Israel  as  a  thistle 


against  a  cedar,  was  not  without  justification.  In 
other  things  than  size  and  strength  the  advantage 
lay  with  Israel.  Life  was  richer,  fuller,  and 
decjier,  and  that  not  only  social  but,  what  ia 
more  important  yet  less  recognized,  religious  life. 
It  was  not  in  Judah  but  in  Israel  that  the  great 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  did  their  work,  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  flourished,  and  the 
earliest  (?)  history  of  the  Hebrews  was  written. 
Amos,  it  is  true,  belonged  to  Judah,  yet  even  he 
prophesied  to  Israel,  and  his  junior  contemporary, 
Ho.sea,  was  a  Northern  prophet.  It  was  not  till 
Israel  went  under  that  Judah  attained  its  great 
significance.  Yet  Judah  had  advantages  of  its 
own.  The  prestige  of  the  Davidie  monarchy 
secured  a  permanence  of  dynasty  that  was  of 
untold  blessing,  and  saved  it  from  the  frequent 
revolutions  and  usurpations  that  tore  Israel 
asunder.  Further,  while  Judah  was  poorer  in 
great  religious  teachers,  its  religion  was  prolmbly 
simpler  and  less  corrupt  than  that  ot  Israel, 
though  its  superiority  may  be  easily  exaggerated. 
Its  possession  of  the  temple  made  for  greater 
purity  of  worship.  Yet  it  was  rather  the  respite 
granted  after  the  captivity  of  the  Northern  tribes, 
than  any  religious  superiority  of  Judah,  that  left 
it  the  sole  deijositary  of  the  higher  religion  of  the 
prophets.  This  had  not  struck  its  roots  deep 
enough  into  the  life  of  Israel  to  survive  the  trans- 
planting to  Assyrian  soU.  But  between  722  and 
5S6,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Isaiali  and  his 
successors,  it  had  grown  strong  enough  not  merely 
to  survive,  but  to  benefit  from  the  shock,  and  thus 
Judali  became  especially  the  people  of  revelation. 

On  the  character  of  the  tribe  little  need  be  said. 
It  was  profoundly  modified  by  its  comparative 
isolation  and  the  independence  this  conferred, 
and  by  the  large  foreign  elements  that  it  had 
absorbed.  It  was  narrow  and  provincial,  fanatical 
and  tenacious.  To  slay  the  prophets  and  build 
monuments  to  them  was  characteristic  of  it,  as  of 
so  many  other  peoples ;  for  whUe  it  was  slow  to 
learn  and  hostile  to  new  truth,  yet  the  truth  when 
learned  was  changed  into  hard  dogma  and  erected 
as  a  barrier  against  fresh  revelation.  The  obstinaty 
with  which  an  old  doctrine  was  insisted  on,  when 
no  longer  applicable,  and  new  truth  opposed  for  its 
inconsistency  with  the  old,  is  shown  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Jeremiah's  teaching  that  Jerus.  would  be 
captured  and  the  temple  destroyed,  based  on 
Isaiali's  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  Zion.  Yet 
Judah  had  this  qualification  for  its  task, — it  pro- 
duced many  who  were  fit  vehicles  of  revelation  ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  surprisingly  rich,  especially  in  its 
later  history,  in  religious  genius,  a  lovely  flower 
sprinj;ing,  indeed,  from  a  dry  and  unattractive  root. 

In  NT  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  mentioned  in  Lk 
P«(?),  He  7'*,  Rev  7". 

Literature. — The  Histories  of  Israel  and  Judah,  e.g.  Fwaid, 
Wellhausen,  Kittel,  Stade ;  Kuenen,  Rel.  o/  Israd,  passim  ; 
Wellhausen,  De  Gentibu^,  etc.  See  also  articles  Gekealoot, 
Israel,  and  the  relevant  literature  cited  under  these. 

2.  Judah,  an  overseer  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temide  (Ezr  3»)  =  Hodaviah  of  2"  and  Hodevah  of 
Nell  7".  3.  A  Levite  who  had  married  a  foreign 
wife  (Ezr  10"^),  possibly  the  same  as  the  Judah  of 
Neh  I2'*-  ^.     4.  An  overseer  of  Jerus.  (Neh  11"). 

A.  S.  Peake. 

JUDAH  '  upon  (AV)  or  at  (RV)  Jordan '  is  named 
in  Jos  19"  in  the  statement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  The  MT  .Tiin-a  is  unrepre- 
sented in  the  LXX,  and  Bennett  (SBOT,  ad  loc.) 
remarks,  'The  clause  is  apparently  an  unintelli- 
gible gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  The  con- 
text implies  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  referred  to, 
and  this  is  geographically  impossible.'  Ewald 
suggests  {Gesch.  ii.  380)  that  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
and  that  '  Chinneroth,'  or  some  other  word,  origm 
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ally  occupied  the  place  of  'to  Juilali.'  Conde: 
{PEFSt,  1S83,  p.  183)  su'igests  an  iiittrcliange  of 
T  and  1,  and  of  .t  and  n,  so  as  to  read  n-jin  for  ri-nn, 
when  the  passage  would  ran  j^"!:ci  .nin^i,  the 
'  Hollow  of  (?)  Jordan,'  equivalent  to  the  GhOr,  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Tlioinson  {LntiU  and  Book, 
i.  p.  389)  suggests  that  the  tomb  of  Seld  YehOda 
(supposed  by  Arabs  to  be  son  of  Jacob)  marks  the 
'Judah  on  Jordan,  towaid  the  sun-rising.'  It  is 
suggested  in  Speaker's  Comm.  that  the  llavvoth- 
jair  were  colonized  by  men  of  Judah,  and  might  be 
called  'Judah  upon  Jordan.'  Vou  Hauiiicr  (A(/.  p. 
405  tl.)  had  contended  strongly  for  this  idciitilica- 
tion  of  '  Judah  '  with  Havvoth-jair  ;  and  Keil  (liih. 
Cowwn.)  adopts  the  same  theory,  pointing  out  that, 
according  to  1  Ch  2^--',  Jair  on  his  father's  side 
was  descended  from  Judah  through  Ue/ron.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  hist  mentioned 
theories  has  the  slightest  i)robability.  Dillui.  (nd 
Joe.)  thinks  Ewald's  view  is  the  best,  but  allows  that 
it  leaves  the  origin  of  the  present  te.xt  unexplained. 

C.  Warren. 
JUDAH  (AV  Juda),  Lk  l".— See  J  UTAH. 

JUDAISM.— See  Religion. 

JUDAS  ('loMas,  Judas),  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  name  .ly-T  JuDAH. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Mattathias,  called  Macca- 
boBus  (1  Mac  2*,  Jos.  Ant.  XII.  vi.  1).  See 
Maccabees. 

2.  The  son  of  Chalphi,  one  of  two  captains 
(ipXOfTes  Tr)S  (rrpanas)  who  stood  by  Jonathan 
when  the  main  part  of  his  army  had  been  scattered 
by  an  ambush  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  against 
the  Syrians  at  Hazor  (1  Mac  11'",  Jos.  Ant. 
XIII.  V.  7). 

3.  A  Jew  holding  some  important  position  at 
Jerusalem,  who  is  named  in  the  title  of  a  letter 
sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Jud:ca  and 
the  Jewish  Senate  to  their  brethren  in  Kgypt  and 
to  a  certain  Aristobulus  (2  Mac  1'").  The  latter, 
who  ia  termed  the  teacher  (SiJdo-itoXos)  of  king 
Ptolemy,  is  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  who  lived  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  (B.C.  18(1-145) ;  so  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  V.  .\iv.  9"  ;  Euseb.  Prwp.  Ev.  viii. 
9  fin.  This  Judas  is  often  8upi)Osed  to  be  Judas 
Alaccaba;us  ;  so  Grimm,  Kawlinson,  Zockler.  The 
purport  of  the  letter  (2  Mac  l^-a'*),  which  is  prob- 
ably not  genuine,  is  to  invite  the  Egyptian  Jews 
to  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Like  the 
preceding  epistle  (ib.  I'-"**),  it  stands  in  no  con- 
nexion with  2  Mac,  and  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  tliis  book  by  a  later  hand.  See  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  iii.  213. 

4.  A  son,  probably  the  eldest,  of  Simon  the 
Maccabee  (1  .Mac  IG'-).  He,  with  his  brother  John 
Hyrcanus,  took  the  command  against  the  Syrian 
army  under  Cendebanis,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
engagement  (»6.  IG'-'",  cf.  Jos.  Atit.  XIII.  vii.  3).  In 
B.C.  135,  he,  with  his  father  and  another  brother 
named  Mattathias,  was  murdered  at  the  little 
fortress  of  Dok  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Abubus 
(ib.  16"'").  According  to  the  representation  of 
Josephus,  Judas  was  not  murdered  at  the  sjimo 
time  as  his  father,  but  ma<le  prisoner,  and  subse- 
quently put  to  death,  when  Hyrcanus  raised  the 
siege  of  Dagon  (?  Dok) ;  see  Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  viii.  1  ; 
Wars,  I.  ii.  3-».  5.  1  Es  9^  =  Judah  of  Ezr  ID'^. 
6.  An  ancestor  of  Jous,  Lk  3''.  7.  One  of  the 
brethren  of  the  L.ird,  Mt  13",  Mk  6».  See  art. 
JuDK  THE  Lord's  Brother.  H.  A.  White. 

JUDAS  BARSABBAS(AV  liarsabas)  is  mentioned 
in  Ac  15'--  "•  *'•  '■'  as  one  of  the  two  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Jeras.  Church  who  were  sent  to  Antioch 
with  Barnabas  and  Saul,  bearing  the  letter  of  the 


apostles  and  elders  to  the  Gentile  Churches.  The 
personal  presence  of  these  brethren  was  intended 
to  give  additional  weight  to  the  a.ssurances  of 
fellowship  which  the  letter  contained.  Judas  and 
Silas  his  companion  are  described  lus  chief  men 
among  the  brethren  {Jiyov/Uvovi :  no  doubt  presby- 
ters ;  see  He  13'-  "• ").  They  were  also  prophets,  i.e. 
men  whom  the  Spirit  inspired  to  communicate  His 
truth  and  will  to  the  Church.  Judas,  with  Silas, 
remained  in  Antioch  to  strengthen  the  brethren 
there,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem  (v.**  in  AV 
is  spurious).  We  hear  no  more  of  J  udas  Barsabbas. 
Barsabbas  is  a  patronymic  (see  Joseph  B.\.R.SABiiAS). 
He  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Joseph  (Ac  l-^). 
He  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Jude  the  author  of 
the  Epistle,  because  the  latter's  brother  James  (see 
JUDE)  was  either  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  foster- 
father  of  Jesus,  or  the  son  of  Alphajus.  Neither 
can  he  have  been  the  Apostle  Judas,  '  not  Iscariot,' 
both  because  he  is  in  Acts  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  apostles,  and  because  the  Apostle  Judas 
was  '  the  son  of  James '  (Lk  6'*  RV). 

G.  T.  PtJBVES. 

JUDAS  OF  DAMASCU.S. — In  Ac  9"  Ananiiis  is 
told  to  go  to  the  street  called  'Straight,'  and  seek 
in  the  Imuse  of  Judas  a  man  of  the  name  of  Saul, 
of  Tarsu.i.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Judas. 
Tradition  has  found  a  house  for  him  in  Damascus, 
not,  however,  in  the  street  called  Straight,  but 
only  a  few  paces  out  of  it,  in  a  lane  to  the  right, 
as  one  goes  from  west  to  east. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JUDAS  OF  GALILEE,  mentioned  by  Gamaliel 
(Ac  5^')  as  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt  'in  the 
days  of  the  taxing '  (KV  '  enrolment '),  which  ended, 
however,  in  his  destruction  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  followers.  The  '  enrolment '  was  the  one  con- 
ducted by  Quirinius  (which  .see),  when  in  a.d.  6  or 
7  he  was  a  second  time  (cf.  Lk  2')  made  gover- 
nor of  Syria.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  basis  of 
Roman  taxation,  and  excited  fierce  opposition 
among  the  Jews,  which  was  quieted  only  by  the 
influence  of  the  high  priest  Joazar  (Jos.  Ant.  xvill. 
i.  1).  Judas,  however,  with  a  certain  Pharisee, 
Saddoc,  called  the  people  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties, bidding  them  acknowledge  no  Lord  but  God. 
Josephus  {Ant.  XVIII.  i.  1,  6,  XX.  v.  2;  11./  II.  viii. 
1,  xvii.  8,  9,  v^I.  viii.  1),  like  Gamaliel,  usually 
calls  him  a  Galil.tan,  but  in  one  passage  {Ant. 
XVIII.  i.  1)  a  Gaulonite  from  Gamala,  which  lay 
east  of  Galilee.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Judsa  and  the  title  '  Galilsean  ' 
was  jjiven  to  Judas  because  Gaulonitis  was  loosely 
identihed  with  Galilee,  or  whether  it  broke  out  in 
Galilee  and  thus  the  title  '  Galihean '  was  attached 
to  him.  That  it  was  a  considerable  movement 
appears  both  from  Gamaliel's  notice  of  it  and  from 
the  frequency  with  which  Josephus  refers  to  it. 
According  to  the  latter,  from  it  there  arose  '  the 
Zealots,'  the  most  fanatical  and  patriotic  of  the 
.lewish  sects,  whose  violence  under  Gessiiis  Florus 
(A.D.  64-60)  hastened  the  war  with  Rome.  Jo.so- 
phus  mentions  them,  after  the  Pharisees,  Saddu- 
cees,  and  Essenes,  as  the  fourth  sect  of  the  Jews, 
and  OS  founded  by  Judas.  He  does  not  mention, 
however,  the  death  of  Judas,  or  the  fate  of  his 
insurrection.  Gamaliel  agrees  with  Jo.scphus  in 
the  date  and  in  the  strength  as-signed  to  the  revolt ; 
nor  is  there  any  sufhcient  rea.son  to  question  his 
statement  that  the  leailer  perished  and  his  followers 
were  dispersed. 

Descendants  of  Judas  were  also  conspicuous 
for  their  fanatical  Wolcnce.  Two  of  his  sons, 
.lames  and  Simon,  were  crucified  by  Til>erius  .-Mex- 
ander  (A.D.  40?-18).  Another  son,  Meiiahem,  a 
leader  of  the  'Sicarii'  in  Jerus.  shortly  K'fore  th« 
war  with  Rome,  sc<juired  for  a  time  much  power 
but  was  finally  slain  by  the  high  priest's  party. 
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Still  another  descendant  was  Eleazar,  who,  after  the 
fall  of  Jerus.,  defended  the  fortress  of  Masada,  and 
persuaded  his  followers  to  die  by  their  own  hands 
rather  than  submit  to  Korae  (fiJ  VII.  viii.  and  ix.). 
Schiirer  (HJP  I.  ii.  4,  80)  identifies  Judas  with 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who,  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  raised  an  insurrection  near 
Sepphoris  in  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xvil.  x.  5 ;  BJ  II. 
iv.  1) ;  but  Josephus  does  not  identify  them,  and 
the  earlier  Judas  appears  to  have  been  simply  a 
marauder.  G.  T.  Purves. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT.— This  is  his  usual  designa- 
tion in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  :  'louSas  'IffKapninjs  (Mt 
26"),  'lovSat  i  'laKaoiuiTris  (Mt  10*),  'lovSas  6  (toXoi/- 
fieroi  'leKaoiiirris  (Lk  22*),  'lovSas  'IffKaptud  (Mk  3" 
141",  Lk  6").  St.  John  calls  him  '  the  son  of  Simon  ' 
(^i/iwm),  thrice  givin^;  the  epithet  'Iscariot' 
to  Judas  (12*  13^  14),  and  twice  (according 
to  the  best  texts)  to  Simon  (6"  13™).  All  four 
Btigniatize  him  as  6  irapaSoCis  oiViy  (Mt  10*),  or  is 
Kai  irapiiuKtv  airif  (Mk  3"),  or  8$  i^ivero  tt/joSAtjjs 
(Lk  6"),  or  IfieWcv  vapaStSdvat  avrdy  (Jn  6"),  when 
they  mention  him  for  the  first  time.  At  the  actual 
time  of  the  treachery  they  use  6  xapaSidoii!  avrbv, 
•who  was  betraying  him'  (Mt  26^-"*«,  Mk 
14«- «,  Lk  22",  Jn  13"  18»-  »).     See  Ac  1". 

Besides  (1)  his  names,  we  are  told  (2)  that  he  was 
called  with  the  rest  of  the  Twelve  to  be  an  apostle  ; 
(3)  that  he  was  covetous  and  dishonest,  and  sold 
his  Master  to  the  hierarchy ;  (4)  that  he  effected 
the  betrayal  immediately  after  the  Last  Supper ; 
and  (5)  that  on  realizing  the  consequences  of  his 
act  he  destroyed  himself. 

Every  one  of  these  points  has  given  rise  to  a 
large  amount  of  discussion,  and  the  real  or  appar- 
ent uncertainty  thus  produced  has  led  some  to  the 
desperate  exjiedient  of  rejecting  the  whole  story  as 
a  myth.  Judas  is  a  Christian  fiction  to  represent 
the  treacherous  Judaism  which  put  Jesus  to  death  ; 
and  no  one  among  the  Twelve  was  really  guilty  of 
this  enormity  (Volkmar,  Noack).  Keim  justly 
remarks  that  it  is  incredible  that  Christians  should 
invent  sucli  a  crime  for  an  apostle.  From  Celsus 
onwards  the  foes  of  Christianity  have  made  capital 
out  of  the  sin  of  Judas  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  II.  xii.); 
and  to  prove  that  he  never  committed  it,  would 
remove  a  weight  from  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
The  statements  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  in- 
explicable, however,  if  Judas,  '  one  of  the  Twelve,' 
never  betrayed  the  Christ. 

1.  The  name  'loi'Sas  is  a  common  one,  being  the 
Or.  form  of  the  Heb.  name  Judah.  There  are  six 
persons  before  the  time  of  Christ  who  bear  this 
name,  and  six  in  the  NT.  But  there  is  no  con- 
fusion respecting  the  traitor.  Discussion  has  been 
frequent  merely  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  Iscariot,' 
and  this  question  is  practically  settled.  All  other 
explanations  may  be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  it  means  '  man  of  Karioth '  or  '  Kerioth ' ;  'Ish 
Keriyoth  becoming  'IcncapnirT)?,  as  'Ish  Tob  becomes 
Itrro^oi  or'lrruBos  (Jos.  Ant.  VII.  vi.  1).  This  ex- 
plains how  botn  father  and  son  have  this  name, 
Kerioth  being  the  home  of  the  famUy.  This  also 
explains  the  reading  iiri  xapvunov  which  X*  and 
Bome  other  authorities  have  in  Jn  6",  and  which  D 
has  in  Jn  12*  13-*  U".  (See  papers  on  '  Iscariot' 
by  Nestle  and  Chase  in  Expository  Times,  December 
1897,  and  January,  February,  and  March  1898). 
Kerioth  (LXX  KapuiB)  in  Judah  (Jos  15^)  is  com- 
monly assumed  to  be  the  place  referred  to  in 
'Iscariot.'  It  ia  generally  identified  with  the 
ruins  el-^arjetein  south  of  Hebron.  See  Kerioth- 
Eezron.  In  any  case  Judas  is  of  S.  Palestine, 
while  the  other  eleven  were  of  Galilee ;  and  this 
rnay  have  l)een  one  cause  of  estrangement  between 
him  and  the  rest.  Juda^ans  had  a  tendency  to  look 
down  on  Galilseans. 


The  life  of  Judas  previous  to  his  call,  like  thai 
of  all  the  Twelve,  is  nidden  from  us ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  apocr.  gospels  make  so  little  use 
of  this  attractive  Geld  of  speculation.  The  Arabic 
Gusjiel  of  the  Infancy  makes  the  boy  Judas  a 
demoniac  who  bites  (?  the  kiss),  and  the  demon 
takes  llight  when  Judas  comes  into  contact  \\'ith  the 
boy  Jesus  (xxxv.) ;  but  this  passage  stands  alone. 

2.  The  Synoptists  indicate  that  Judas  was  called 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  all  tlieii 
lists  his  name  stands  last  in  the  last  group  of  four, 
while  in  Ac  his  place  is  vacant  (Mt  10',  Mk  3", 
Lk  6'",  Ac  1").  Mt  and  Mk  place  him  next  to 
Simon  the  Canansean,  Lk  next  to  the  other  Judas  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  one  of  these  was  the  traitor's 
companion  when  the  Twelve  were  sent  out  two 
and  two  (Mk  6').  Like  the  others,  he  received 
power  to  cast  out  demons  and  heal  diseases  (Mt 
10',  Lk  9') ;  and,  like  them,  he  seems  to  have  been 
successful  (Mk  6'^,  Lk  9').  Lange  conjectures 
that  the  enthusiast  who  said,  '  I  will  follow  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest '  (Lk  9"),  was  Judas 
But  Mt  calls  this  man  '  a  scribe '  (8"),  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  he  was  one  of  the  Twelve,  who 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  before  this  took  place. 

But  it  ia  in  connexion  with  their  election  thai 
the  chief  difficulty  respecting  Judas  is  found. 
Why  was  such  a  man  chosen  to  be  an  apostle  t 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  express 
statements  of  St.  John,  we  cannot  here  have  re- 
course to  the  limitation  of  Christ's  knowledge. 
He  tells  us,  not  only  that  Jesus  '  knew  all  men,  and 
.  .  .  himself  knew  what  was  in  man '  (2-*),  but 
that  '  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  .  .  .  who  it 
was  that  should  betray  him '  (6**),  and  that  a  year 
before  the  Passion  he  said,  '  Did  not  I  choose  you 
the  Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ? '  (6'°)  The 
parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  suggests  that  Christ 
wished  to  give  Judas  eveiy  opportunity  of  bearing 
good  fruit.  Or,  He  may  have  desired  to  prevent 
him  from  becoming  even  worse ;  or,  to  lessen  his 
powers  of  mischief  ;  or,  to  prove  to  all  that  no  one 
IS  safe  or  constrained,  and  that  even  an  apostle 
can  rebel  to  the  uttermost ;  electus  enim  a  Cfhristo 
Slid  libertate  et  vitio  corruit  (Toletus).  Some  main- 
tain that  Christ  selected  Judas  because  He  knew 
that  He  would  betray  Him  and  thus  fulfil  the 
divine  decrees.  None  of  these  suggestions  re- 
moves the  difficulty,  which  runs  up  into  the  in- 
soluble problems  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  divine 
omniscience  combined  with  human  free-will.  See 
Westcott,  Add.  Note  on  Jn  13". 

3.  We  may  assume  that  Judas  had  some  good 
qualities  which  led  to  his  admission  to  the  apostolic 
body.  Among  these,  practical  ability  and  energy 
seem  to  have  been  found.  Hence,  when  the  com- 
pany begins  to  have  funds  (Lk  8'),  he  is  selected  to 
administer  them  (Jn  13=°).  This  he  did  dishonestly 
(Jn  12'-'') ;  and  the  same  greed  led  him  to  betray 
ins  Master  to  the  priests  for  thirty  shekels  (Mt  26", 
Mk  14",  Lk  22').  His  pilfering  from  the  money- 
box is  the  one  thing  to  his  discredit  that  is  told  us 
previous  to  his  great  crime,  and  the  Synoptists  are 
silent  as  to  this  preparatory  course  of  sin.  But,  no 
doubt,  he  yielded  to  other  forms  of  temptation  ; 
and  it  has  been  much  debated  whether  covetousness 
was  the  sole  or  the  chief  cause  of  his  treachery.*  It 
was  certainly  a  cause.  He  sought  the  priests,  not 
they  him  ;  and  his  question  is,  '  What  are  ye  will- 
ing to  give  me?'  But  disappointed  ambition  prob- 
ably helped.  He  looked,  like  the  rest  or  the 
disciples,  for  an  earthly  kingdom  with  profits  and 
honours,  and  he  may  have  been  the  first  to  see  that 

•  We  muat  not  ar^e  that  so  small  a  8um  as  thirty  shekela 
amid  not  have  induced  him  to  commit  such  a  crime.  Matricide 
has  been  committed  for  a  few  shillings.  Thirty  shekels  was  the 
price  o(  a  slave  (Ex  2132)=abDut  £4  according  to  the  present 
value  of  silver,  but  in  purchasing  power  perhaps  double  thai 
amount.     The  power  of  avarice  Is  almost  limitless. 
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nothuir;of  the  kind  wa«  in  store  for  him.  Jesus  had 
refused  to  be  made  a  kinj^  (.In  0")  ;  and  it  was  soon 
after  this  that  the  presence  of  a  diabolical  character 
among  the  Twelve  was  announced  (G").  The 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  led  to  nothin;; ; 
and  then  the  com|>uct  with  the  hierarchy  was  made. 
Ite.tentmeni  rirohalily  contributed  sumetiiing,  at 
any  rate  as  tne  end  drew  near.  Duriu},'  the  Ia.st 
year  Judas  would  feel  that  to  some  e.\tent  his 
conduct  was  suspected  or  known.  Christ's  strong' 
warning's  against  avarice,  and  His  denunciations 
of  hypocrisy,  would  seem  at  times  to  be  aimed  at 
him,  and  no  doubt  were  in  part  meant  specially  for 
him.  Such  passages  as  Alt  6'"-"'  13-,  Mk  10", 
Lk  16"""  acquire  additional  meaning  when  we 
remember  that  Judas  waa  among  the  hearers.  His 
hypocrisy  after  the  pilfering  began  must  have  been 
conscious,  and  seems  to  have  been  successful  ;  for  to 
the  last  the  other  apostles  did  not  suspect  him  (.Jn 
13«.  2»)_  But,  Christ  declared  that  hypocrisy  is 
always  e.xposed  in  the  end  (Lk  12'-).  It  wjus  '  to  the 
disciples  lirst  of  all,'  and  (we  may  believe)  to  Judas 
most  of  all,  that  He  said,  '  whatsoever  ye  have 
spoken  in  the  car  in  the  inner  chambers  shall  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  housetops'  (Lk  12'').  And 
V  ho  more  than  Judas  needed  the  warning,  'Look 
vhether  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness'? 
(Lk  11-").  His  chagrin  at  the  'waste'  of  the 
ointment,  and  Christ's  public  rebuke  of  his  hypo- 
critical lament,  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
incidents  which  completed  his  determination  to 
betray  Christ.  Constant  contact  with  a  goodness 
to  which  he  would  not  yield  had  generated  a  fierce 
hate.     See  Swete  on  Mk  14'". 

Attempts  have  been  made  both  to  darken  and 
to  brighten  what  is  lolij  us  of  Judas.  Was  he  a 
plotter  from  the  (irst?  May  he  not  have  sought 
admission  to  the  inner  circle  of  Christ's  disciples 
in  oriir  to  overthrow  this  revolutionary  Teacher  ? 
liut  even  St.  John,  whose  horror  of  him  is  moat 
clearly  expressed,  gives  no  hint  of  this  ;  and,  if  it 
Were  tnie,  it  would  be  amazing  that  Judas  should 
share  in  the  general  success  of  the  Twelve  as 
preachers  and  workers  of  miracles  On  the  other 
hand,  may  not  his  motive  have  been  much  less  evil 
than  is  commonly  supposed?  Some  would  repre- 
sent him  as  a  brave  man  who  believed  that  patriot- 
ism reiiuired  him  to  deliver  Jesus  to  the  rulers. 
Others,  with  more  plausibility,  suggest  that,  like 
the  Baptist,  he  may  have  been  impatient  at  the 
slow  progress  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  he  may  have 
intended  merely  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  If  the 
hierarchy  were  encouraged  to  arrest  Jesus,  His 
miraculous  power  would  defeat  them,  the  populace 
would  declare  for  Him,  and  His  triumph  would  be 
comiilete.  The  l'as.sover  was  an  opportunity  wliich 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  In  arguing  and  acting 
thus,  Judas  was  presum|>tuous  and  wrongheaded, 
but  he  was  not  a  sordid  traitor.  This  view  also, 
which  is  advocated  by  I)e  (Juincey  and  Whately, 
has  no  support  in  Scripture,  not  even  in  the  record  of 
his  remorse.  If  there  was  nothing  worse  than  this, 
vould  Christ  have  denounced  him  as  devilish,  and 
called  him  a '  son  of  perdition  '  ?  And  granting  that 
SidSoXot  in  Jn  6™  is  not  much  stronger  than  Xarai'd 
in  Mt  1 6"  and  Mk  8",  yet  of  no  one  but  Judas  did  He 
sav  ,  •  (lood  were  it  lor  liiiii  il  tliiit  man  bad  not 
lieeii  born  '  ( Mt  ••>').  After  this  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  both  Luke  and  John  regard 
Jud.is  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career  as  becoming 
the  abode  of  Satan  (Lk  22'.  Jn  1:)  ■  'l.  who  then 
•entered  into  him,"  an  e.vpression  which  is  unii|iie 
in  Scripture  in  this  S]>irltual  sense.  With  Keim 
we  reject  these  hviiotlifses  in  defence  of  *liidas  as 
impossible  and  uinvortby  inventions  which  have 
nothing  noble  to  excuse  them. 

The  enormitv  of  the  sin  of  Judas  onnsisled  in  its 
being  against  all   bomls  of  discipleshiii  and  frieud- 


ship ;  against  light,  against  mercies,  affection, 
trust,  and  warnings  ;  against  his  own  promises  and 
preaching.  And  it  wjis  committed  deliberately, 
not  under  sudden  strain,  like  Peter's  deniahi,  but 
with  skilful  and  per.sistent  calculation.  He  was 
not  surjjrised  by  a  riolent  temptation,  but  he  care- 
fully .sought  an  opportunity,  which  lie  used  with 
unswerving  pertinacity,  in  spite  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  feet-washing,  the  solemnity  of  Christ's  public 
condemnation  of  the  traitor,  and  the  proof  given  tc 
him  privately  that  Christ  knew  who  the  traitor 
was.  The  demonstrative  kiss  (Kari(pi\r!<xei')  has  no 
parallel  in  history,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
invented  ;  all  the  less  so,  becau.se  the  narrative  tells 
ns  that  by  ^oing  forward  to  meet  His  captors,  and 
declaring  Hmiself  to  be  the  person  whom  they  were 
seeking,  Jesus  rendered  the  signal  unnecessary.  But 
the  sin  of  Judas  is  unique  only  in  its  o|iportunity 
and  its  form ;  in  kind  it  may  be  repeated.  It  is 
liossible  to  'crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  '  (He  6"), 
and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  betray  Him  afresh. 

i.  All  the  Gos|jels  represent  the  traitor  as  effect- 
ing his  purpose  immediately  after  the  Last  Supper, 
at  wliicn  he  was  present ;  out  the  point  at  which 
he  left  the  upper  room  is  much  disputed.  Did 
he,  or  did  he  not,  receive  the  eucharistic  bread 
and  wine  i  The  first  two  Gospels  seem  to  imply 
that  Judas  received  with  the  rest ;  but  they  are 
indefinite,  for  they  do  not  mention  his  exit.  St. 
John  is  equally  indefinite ;  for  he  omits  the 
institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  we  do  not  know 
where  it  should  be  inserted.  St.  Luke  places  the 
words, '  But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  hetrayeth 
me  is  with  me  on  the  table,'  after  the  distribution 
of  the  eucharistic  bread  (22"'- "'),  and  apparently 
after  the  eucharistic  cup  also,  whether  or  no  we 
accept  as  original  the  di.sputed  words  ('"'••*').  It 
is  possible  to  hold  that  Judas  went  out  between 
the  partaking  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  that  of 
the  eucharistic  cup  (Westcott  on  Jn  13) ;  but  the 
view  mentioned  by  Theophylact,  that  Judas  par- 
took of  the  cup,  but  concealed  his  portion  of  the 
bread  to  show  to  the  hierarchy,  need  only  be 
mentioned.  The  majority  of  patristic  and  medi- 
a-val  commentators,  with  some  Keformation  writers, 
adopt  the  view  taken  in  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  that 
Judas  partook  of  the  Eucharist  (see  Bynieus,  de 
Morle  Christi,  i.  pn.  44.3^48,  Amst.  16'JI;  Cornelius 
aLapideand  ilaliionatusonMt2(i*').  The  majority 
of  modern  commentators  hold  that  he  did  not. 

S.  The  perplexities  respecting  the  career  of  Judas 
continue  to  the  end.  We  have  two  accounts  of 
his  death  in  Scripture,  and  they  diller  both  from 
one  another  and  from  a  third  which  is  obviously 
legendary.     Can  we  accept  any  as  historieat  / 

In  Mt  27'""'  we  are  told  that  Judas,  on  learning 
that  Jesus  was  condemned  to  death,  was  stricken 
with  remorse  :  per/ecto  demutn  scetere  mngnitudo 
ejus  intrllecta  est,  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero's  murder 
of  his  mother  {Ann.  xiv.  x.  1).  He  took  back  the 
thirty  shekels  to  his  employers,  saying,  '  I  have 
sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood.' 
But  they  had  no  further  interest  in  the  vile  instru- 
ment which  they  had  used.  '  What  is  that  to  us? 
See  thnu  to  it."  There  are  several  remarkable 
words  in  what  follows  :  koI  /il^at  rd  d/ryvpia  di  t4» 
fair  avtxiip-naer — he  hurled  the  silver  pieces  into 
the  Holy  Place  and  went  into  solitude.  Into  the 
rod*  the  priesU  alone  might  go  (Lk  !••",  Mt  23" 
27*",  Mk  14»,  Jn  2""  etc.).  It  included  both  the 
Holy  riiuc  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Mt27'",  Mk 
15*  Lk  2;!").  It  is  never  useil  like  i«p4»  for  the 
whole  temple.  Either  this  is  a  strange  exception, 
or  Judas  in  his  desperation  rushed  into  the  .sanc- 
tuary, or  (most  proliably)  he  hurled  the  money 
from  a  distance.  The  use  of  (ilrrur  eh  and  not 
fSiiWdi'  ^r  points  to  tlii.s,  but  is  not  conclusive. 
Au'ain.  dW^uprxrci'  means   more   than  '  departed 'i 
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it  is  commonly  used  of  those  who  shun  company, 
retire  from  oliservation  (Mt  2'^-  '■"  4'='  12"  14"  15-', 
Mk  3-,  Jn  6",  Ac  20^')-  So  also  in  LXX  (Ex  2", 
Jos  8'^  Jg  4"  etc.).  Yet  it  is  putting  a  great 
deal  of  meaning  into  it  to  interpret,  '  he  lived  as 
a  solitary,  became  a  hermit.'  But,  if  this  he 
adoi>ted,  then  dir(\(?il'i'  dir7)7joTo  means,  '  he  left  his 
place  of  retirement  and  han;,'ed  himself.' 

It  is  from  this  point  lliat  we  can  compare 
Matthew's  account  with  that  put  into  the  mouth 
of  I'eter  in  the  Acts,  and  with  the  legend.  Matthew 
seems  to  mean  that  Judas  hung  himself  before  his 
betrayed  Ma.ster  was  hanged  on  the  cross.  He 
plainly  states  that  Judas  left  the  monej-,  and  that 
the  priests,  with  characteristic  scrupulosity  about 
trifles  after  unscrupulous  breach  of  the  gravest 
commandments  (cf.  Jn  1!>"),  would  not  put  the  pol- 
luted silver  into  the  sacred  treasury,*  but  bought 
with  it  the  letter's  field,  to  bury  aliens  in.  This 
field  was  afterwards  known  as  '  the  field  of 
blood,'  because  it  was  bouglit  with  blood-money. 
Thus  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (?  Zechariah)  was 
fulfilled.t 

The  narrative  in  the  Acta  (1""*)  is  strangely 
difl'erent.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  priests  or  tlie 
restoration  of  the  money.  On  the  contrary,  Judas 
himself  is  said  to  have  '  procured  a  field  with  the 
reward  of  his  iniiiuitv.'  There  he  fell  headlong  in 
such  a  way  that  'his  bowels  gushed  out' ;  and  hence 
the  lichl  was  called  'the  field  of  blood.'  Thus  a 
prophecy  of  David  (Ps  69=»  lOO^)  was  fulfilled.  It 
IS  possible  to  harmonize  the  two  modes  of  death. 
Judas  hung  himself  over  a  precipice,  the  rope 
broke,  and  lie  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Vulgate 
of  Ac  1"  suggests  this  method  :  suspensus  crepuit 
7iic(lius.  But  why  should  Matthew  give  only  one 
half  of  the  tragedy,  and  Luke  only  the  other?  And 
even  so  there  still  remain  grave  discrepancies 
between  the  two  narratives.  In  the  one  Judas 
restores  the  money,  in  the  other  he  keeps  it ;  in 
the  one  he  procures  the  field,  in  the  other  the 
hierarchy  do  so  ;  in  the  one  the  name  of  the  field 
comes  from  the  blood-money,  in  the  other  from  his 
bloody  death.  Moreover,  in  the  one  he  plainly 
commits  suicide,  like  Ahithophel  (2S  17^-'),  in  the 
other  his  death  may  be  accidental.  In  the  Middle 
A"es  two  difl'erent  spots  were  pointed  out,  one  as 
'  the  potter's  field,'  and  the  other  as  Akeldama ; 
and  tlie  '  tree  of  Judas'  is  still  shown. 

It  is  better  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have 
here  two  difl'erent  traditions,  of  which  that  in  the 
Gospel  is  nearer  in  time  to  the  event,  and  probably 
nearer  to  the  truth  ;  but  even  that  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  harmonize  facts  with  a 
sujiposed  prophecy.  The  tradition  learned  by  St. 
Luke  is  later ;  and  nopular  fancy  has  ^'uessed  at  the 
meaning  of  '  the  field  of  blood.'  But  it  is  an  excess 
of  .scepticism  to  say  that  nothing  is  known  about 
the  end  of  Judas.  We  may  safely  affirm  that  he 
came  to  a  violent  end,  probably  by  his  own  hand. 
And  the  story  of  the  return  of  the  money  and  of 
the  priests'  treatment  of  it  has  every  ai)pearance 
of  truth.  But  it  may  be  admitted  "that,  in  the 
absence  of  e>'idence,  a  horrible  end  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  invented  for  Judas.  We  may 
compare  the  cases  of  Dositheus  the  heretic  and 
his  successor  Simon  Magus,  both  of  whom  are 
represented  as  perishing  by  a  violent  death,  and, 
like  Judas  in  the  Acts,  by  a  fall  (Clem.  Horn. 
II.  xxiv.;  Apost.  Const.  VI.  ix.).     The  accounts  of 

•  They  were  perhaps  arf^ing  by  analogy  from  Dt  2319.  xhe 
wages  ot  sin  cowl.l  not  be  offered  to  God.  But  if  Judas  had 
•miied,  how  could  they  be  (ruilUess? 

t  The  dilticulty  about  the  propliecy  is  not  solved  by  assuming 
thai  by  a  slip  ot  memorj'  St.  Matthew  has  written  ■  Jeremiah  ' 
1  ^o  i'''*''^''""'''' '  **^'-  'Barachias'  for  'Jehoiada,'  233'').  Zec 
111..  13  [loes  not  agree  with  the  evangelist's  quotation.  Hebrew, 
L.\.\,  and  Matthew  differ  widely  ;  but  there  must  be  some  con- 
nexion, and  perhaps  through  aTargum. 


the  death  of  Arius  exhibit  a  similar  feeling 
(Socrates,  HE  I.  xxxviii.  ;  Sozomen,  II.  xxx.). 

This  tendency  is  seen  still  more  clearly  in  the 
legendary  account  of  the  end  of  .ludas,  preserved 
in  a  fragment  from  the  fourth  book  of  I'apias 
(Thcophylact  on  Ac  I",  Cnienti  ad  Acta  S.  App.; 
Cramer,  Oxford,  1838,  p.  12;  Patr.  Apostullr,  0pp., 
Gebh.,  Ilarn.,  Zahn,  I.  ii.  app.;  Suicer,  Thesaurus, 
s.v.  ttTToTxii)).  This  story  is  an  amplification  of 
i\&KT}ffiv  fi^aoi  Kai  ^^exi'Orj  Tdvra  tcl  dirXa.yxi'a-  avroi 
(Ac  1"),  with  details  which  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  death  of  Antioehus  (2  Mac  !)'"'•).  Papias 
had  heard  that  Judas  became  so  enlarged  by  in- 
flammation that  where  a  waggon  couKl  easily 
pass  he  could  not ; — not  even  his  head,  which  was 
60  swollen  that  even  the  physician  could  not  find 
his  eyes.  Worms  and  corruption  proceeded  from 
his  body,  and  he  sufl'ered  horrible  torments  until 
he  died  ii>  Wiy  x'^P^V-  The  spot  was  shunned  by 
every  one,  and  for  years  afterwards  an  ofl'cnsive 
smell  tainted  the  neighliourhood,  intoler.ible  to 
all  who  pa.ssed  by.  Another  addition  makes  the 
narrative  more  harmonious  with  Ac  1"*,  by  stating 
that  he  was  crushed  by  a  waggon,  wa-re  to.  lyKara 
ainov  iKKfvwBiji'ai  (Oecumenius,  ad  loc.).  But  we 
can  hardly  say  that  the  story  without  this  detail 
shows  tliat  Papias  knew  the  Acts.  lie  knew  a 
story  which  seems  to  have  grown  in  part  out  of  the 
narrative  preserved  in  the  Acts.  But,  in  any  case, 
here,  as  often,  we  are  able  to  contrast  the  sobriety 
and  probability  of  the  Gospel  narrative  with  the 
grotesque  and  revolting  exaggerations  in  non- 
canonical  sources. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  contrast 
between  Peter  and  Judas  in  their  fall  and  in  their 
repentance.  The  one  yielded  to  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion, was  at  once  touched  by  his  Master's  reproach- 
ful look  of  love,  and  returned  to  his  Lord  in  afl'ec- 
tionate  confidence  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Judas  deliberately  sought  and  persisted  in  evil  in 
defiance  of  all  loving  influences,  and,  in  his  dismay 
at  the  results  of  his  act,  tried  to  ease  his  conscience, 
without  turning  to  Christ  or  to  God  for  forgiveness. 
He  thus  ended,  not  in  repentance,  but  in  despair. 
See  Euthymius  Zigabenus  on  Jit  27°. 

But  as  early  as  Origen  quite  another  ^^ew  was 
taken  of  the  suicide  of  Judas.  He  was  hurrying 
to  do  in  the  other  world  what  he  failed  to  do  in 
this.  Knowing  that  Jesus  would  soon  be  in  Hades, 
and  that  He  was  the  source  of  s;ilvation,  he 
determined  to  be  there  before  Him,  and  with 
b.tred  son!  to  meet  Him  and  implore  His  forgive- 
ness (Origen,  Tract,  in  Matt,  xxxv.,  Migne,  xiii. 
1767.  Suicer,  s.v.  'Ioi/5aj,  quotes  the  same  idea 
from  Theophanes,  Hmn.  xxvii.  p.  202.  See  also 
Theophylact  on  Mt  27"). 

The  impious  sect  of  the  Cainites  had  a  small 
composition  which  they  called  the  Gospel  of  J^tdas. 
They  regarded  him  as  the  true  Gnostic,  who  with 
supreme  insight  accomplished  the  excellent  work 
of  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  by 
causing  the  death  of  Christ  (Iren.  I.  xxxi.  1  ; 
Epiphan.  Hmr.  I.  xxxviii.  1  ;  Theodoret,  H(er. 
Fab.  I.  XV.  ;  Pseudo-Tert.  adv.  omn.  Hcer.  ii.). 

Representations  of  Judas  are  rare  in  ancient 
art.  Kraus  knows  of  only  three  of  the  traitor's 
kiss.  These  are  a  sarcophagus  at  Verona  (Mafl'ei, 
Verona  illustr.  iii.  54),  a  sarcophagus  of  southern 
Gaul  (FaUlon,  Momim.  de  S.  Madeleine,  i.  4G2), 
and  a  mosaic  of  the  6th  cent,  in  S.  Apollinare 
at  Ravenna,  of  which  Kraus  gives  a  sketch.  In 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.  i,  891  is  a  drawing  of 
Judas  hanging  from  a  tree.  This  is  from  the  Syriac 
MS  of  Rabula,  A.D.  586.  Kraus  gives  another  from 
an  ivory  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  perhaps 
of  the  5th  cent.  The  crucifixion  is  jjart  of  the 
same  picture,  so  that  Judas  hangs  side  by  side 
with  Christ  (Eeal-Enc.  d.  Christ.  Alt.  ii.  74,  75). 
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LlTERATTBE. — Zandt,  Comment,  de  JMda  prrnlitorf,  Lips.  17fi9  ; 
A)aiih,  Judax  IgcUarioth,  Heiiielb.  18Hi ;  Neandcr,  L\fe  of  Christ, 
I  iftl  ;  S,  J.  Andrews.  Life  of  our  Lord,  pp.  ^f>l-^U;!.  62+-529,  cd. 
ISO:!  ;  and  the  uuthorititB  quoted  in  Winer,  /il  It'/t  i.  035.  For 
the  medixival  lei,'end,  nee  D  Ancona,  La  Lejjfiula  di  Vergo^na 
e  la  tf'jgenda  di  Giuda,  Bolotma,  18tfO.  and  the  other  works  cited 
In  Eiif:  Brit.  t,v.,  esp.  yoten  and  t^enet,  2nd  Bcries,  v.  vi. 
vii. ;  3rdHerie8,  vii.  ;  5th  series,  vi.  Besides  tlie  Lives  of  Christ 
(Lan^e,  Keim,  Weiss,  Edenilieini,  Farrar,  etc.)  reference  may 
furliier  he  made  to  sucli  re(;ent  Mtndies  as  Bruce,  Trainirxg  of 
the  Twelve.  371  H.  ;  Fairbaim,  .SVui/iV*  in  the  Life  of  Chritt, 
2.'>Sff.;  Steiiinieyer,  Pasrion  ami  liemirrectimi  U'ietory.  80ff.  ; 
Stalker,  Trial  and  Death  of  Jeau*  Chritt,  UOfl.;  Boyd  Carpen- 
ter, So7i  of  Man,  til  B.;  8.  Cox,  fxpontiom,  i.  331  a.,  348  If. 

A.  Plummf.r. 
JUDAS  i'lovSas),  '  NOT  IscAKIOT,'  one  of  the 
twelve  (Jn  14^),  who  is  also  described  as  'Judas 
of  James  '  (Lk  6",  Ac  1").  His  identilication  with 
the  disciple  who  is  also  called  Lcbbaeus(Mt  10' AV) 
and  Thaddffius  (Mt  lo'  ItV,  Mk  3'»)  is  generally 
accei)ted,  although  it  has  been  sii<,'gested  that 
Judas  really  took  the  place  of  Thadda>us,  who  had 
died  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  He  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  .ludas  or  Jude,  the  Lord's 
brother.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  about  him 
or  his  ultimate  career,  except  the  question  re- 
corded by  St.  John,  who  is  careful  to  dislin;juish 
him  from  his  namesake  the  traitor.     See,  further, 

JUDE,  LEIIH.EU.S,  TllADD.KUS.  W.  MUIR. 

JUDE  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER.— A  Judas  is 
named  as  one  of  the  Lord's  '  brethren '  in  Mt  13", 
Mk  G^  He  has  commonly  been  identihed  bv  tradi- 
tion with  the  Apostle  Judas,  '  not  Iscariot '  (Jn  14-). 
But  the  latter  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (6'«,  Ac  1") 
as  the  son  (A  V  has  iraproperlj'  the  bmthrr)  of  James. 
Those  who  deny  that  the  '  brethren '  included  any 
apostiss,  of  course  reject  this  identification  also, 
and  regard  Judas  the  brother  of  Jesus  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  either  by  a  former  wife  or  by  Marv  (see 
Hrf.thuen  of  the  Lokd).  Assuming  the  latter 
view,  we  know  of  Judas  merely  tliat  he  belonged 
to  the  Nazarene  household,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his 
lirethren  (Jn  7°),  did  not  believe  in  Christ  till  after 
the  resurrection  (Ac  1").  He  was  doubtless  al.so 
the  author  of  'the  Epistle  of  Jude,'  styling  himself 
in  V.'  'a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of 
James'  {i.e.  James  the  Lord's  brother.  Gal  1"). 
This  indicates  that  his  spiritual  relation  to  Jesus 
was  felt  to  be  more  important  than  the  fleshly  one  ; 
also  that  Jude  was  less  known  in  the  Churches 
th.an  James  was.  In  v."  he  apparently  distin- 
guishes liimself  from  the  ajiostles.  The  Ep.  indi- 
cates that  he  was  familiar  with  the  OT  and  Jewish 
trmlition,  and  specially  indignant  against  tho.se  who 
introduced  immorality  under  cover  of  the  gospel. 

The  onlj'  mention  of  Jude  in  ecclesiastical 
history  is  the  story  related  from  Hegesippus  by 
Eusebius  {JfE  iii.  19,  20,  32),  that  Domitian,  hav- 
ing commanded  the  descendants  of  David  to  be 
slain,  certain  heretics  made  accusation  against  the 
Etandchildren  of  Jude,*  '  siiid  to  have  been  the 
Lord's  brother  according  to  tlie  flesh';  but  that, 
when  they  were  lirought  to  the  emperor,  he  found 
them  to  be  poor,  hard-working  men,  who  described 
Christ's  kingdom  a-s  heavenly,  and  destined  to 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  so  he  ilismissed 
them  with  contempt.  The  hi.storian  adds  that 
they  afterwards  ruled  the  Churches,  being  both 
witnesses  (i.e.  for  the  faith)  and  relatives  of  the 
lyord ;  and  that  they  lived  until  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Nicephorus  Ciillisti  (c.  A.D.  1350,  Hist. 
£irle.f.  i.  33)  rejiorts  a  traililion  that  Jude's  wife 
was  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and 
{ib.  ii.  3)  that  his  mother  was  Salome :  but  the 
statements  of  Nirepli.  are  inconsistent  with  respect 
to  tliH  .  relationships,  and  his  testimony  to  them  is 
of  small  value.  (i.  T.  PUKVES. 

•  Tlmt  Jude  was  married  may  be  Inferred  from  1  Go  ftf,  x>ie 
Domes  of  his  Krandi-hlldren  are  said  to  hmv«  b«OD  ZoKer  and 
ittnm  (Hegesip.  ap.  Vhil.  Sedek,  TU  r.  10«l 
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1.  Transmission  of  the  Text. 

2.  Reception  in  llie  Church. 

3.  Vocabulary,  Style,  Literary  Indebtedneffi. 
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7.  Summary  of  the  Epistle. 
Literature. 

1.  Tran-smi.s.sion  of  the  Text.— The  authoritiei 
are(l)MSS  (a)  Uncial:  x.'VBC  ('primary'  MSS, 
Hort,  Introdurtion,  p.  192)  KjLoP.^ ;  tlie  relativa 
character  of  all  these  MSS  has  been  elaborately 
investigated  by  B.  Weiss,  Die  Kath.  Bricfe,  in 
'  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen,'  viii.  3;  (6)  Cursive: 
the  chief  are  13  (  =  33  evv.),  40,  44  (  =  221  Scriv.), 
137  :  (2)  Versions  :  («)  Latin  :  vg.  (on  Old  Latin 
texts  see  below  under  'Fathers'):  {!>)  Syriac  : 
Harklean;  the  Syriac  Vulgate  (Pesliitta)  did  not 
contain  2  P,  2  3  Jn,  Jude  ;  in  modern  editions 
thev  are  supplied  after  a  text  taken  from  a 
Boilleian  MS  printed  by  Pococke  in  1030 :  (c) 
Egyptian  :  Bohairic  (Memphitic),  Sahidic  (The- 
baic) :  (d)  Ethiopic  :  (e)  Armenian  :  (3)  Fatliers  : 
(")  Greek:  the  chief  are  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen, 
Didymus  (chiefly  Latin  trans.),  Ephraem  (not 
Syriac  works),  Cvril  Alex.,  the  commentators 
(Ecumenius  and  Theophylact,  the  Fragments  in 
Cramer,  Catenn  :  (b)  Latin  :  Tertulli.an  does  not 
quote  from,  but  refers  to,  Jude  (de  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3, 
'  Enoch  apud  ludam  apostolum  testimonium  pos- 
sidet') :  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  the  Ep.  was 
known  to  his  readers,  and  therefore  current  in  a 
Latin  translation.  There  are  important  quota- 
tions in  Lucifer  of  Calaris,  de  non  Conv.  ctim 
Hc^r.  XV.  (p.  33  f.  ed.  Hartel)— vv.'-»-  »-8-  "-"■  "-"'  ; 
in  Priscillian,  Tract,  i.  iii.  v.  (pp.  29,  .32,  4J,  64,  ed. 
Schepss)  —  vv. '"•'*'• '^  ;  also  in  the  Speculum 
commonly  known  by  the  symbol  ra  (pp.  4.55,  647, 
ed.  Weihrich) — vv.'- '•  '^  These  quotations  supply 
relics  of  pre-Hieronyniic  texts.  An  examination 
of  them  shows  (1)  that  Lucif.  and  m  give  sub- 
stantially the  same  text  in  w."-  ''-,  Lucif.  being 
rather  fuller  and  slightly  nearer  to  the  Greek  ;  (2) 
that  Lucif.  and  Prise,  give  different  texts.  Sabatier 
quotes  also  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Vigilius,  and 
Fulgentius  small  fragments  of  Latin  texts.  The 
whole  subject  needs  further  investigation. 

The  text  in  several  places  seems  uncert-iin,  and  'primitive* 
errors  are  prol>able.  On  vv.l- 1>  see  WH,  Introduction,  Xotea  on 
Select  Readin(/8,  p.  106f.  In  v. 12  («Jt,;  i.V,,  «,'...  r^tXtiiu 
n>nMx«'t^i>'t).  unless  the  writer  himself  after  ti  changed  his 
construction,  the  ti  appears  to  be  an  early  insertion  (see  the 
two  t>i>es  of  sentencfs  in  vv.l^  19).  In  v. 22  either  the  first 
ikiin  is  intrusive  (cf.  WH),  or  (in  view  of  St.  Jude's  fondness 
for  triplets)  «?(  it  should  l>e  inserted  before  rfrCiri  (so  K).  In  the 
latter  case  the  three  clauses  rise  to  a  climax,  and  each  has  its 
characteristic  idea — hopeful  compassion,  detiporat«  effort,  com- 
passion paralyzed  by  fear  of  contamination. 

2.  Reception  in  the  Ciiitrch. —Little  or  no 
stress  can  be  laid  on  supposed  coincidences  with 
this  Ep.  in  sub-apostolic  writings — E}>.  Bam.  2'" 
(cf.  4»),  Jude"-  ;  Ep.  J'nh/r,  iii.  2,  iv.  2,  Jude'-»; 
Mart.  Poltjc.  xx.  (doxolo''y),  Jude***-.  The  simi- 
larity, however,  of  Didmln'  ii.  7  (ov  ;u<n)ffeit  rirm 
ivOpurroif,  aXXA  oOs  ^v  iXiy^eit,  irepf  Si  uv  irpoffei'-fp, 
oDs  ii  dyarr!<T(i!  k.t.X.)  to  .hide'-''-  in  thought  and 
still  more  in  form  is  too  striking  to  be  accidental 
(cf.  iv.  1  ^  «i'piur7)i,  .hide  •) :  it  need  not,  however, 
imply  direct  lM)rrowing,  for  on  other  grounds  it 
Rciiiis  likely  that  the  two  documents  hod  their 
origin  within  the  same  circle  of  Christian  thought, 
and  it  is  conceivable  tliat  parts  of  the  Didnchf  ore 
ultimiiteli/  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  Eiiistle. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  nt  the  end  of  the 
2nd  anil  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  Ep. 
wius  accepted  as  authoritative  in  three  imi>ortAnt 
Churches.  (1)  Alexandria.  Clement  quotes  it  as  tha 
work  of  .lude  in  J'ted.  ilL  H  (p.  2UU,  ed.  Potter), 
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Slrpm.  iii.  2  (p.  515)  ;  he  cites  words  from  it  (v.™-) 
a.-*  a  '  commandment'  in  Strom,  vi.  8  (p.  773) ;  his 
Jli/pitijponeg  contained  'short  explanations'  of 
this  as  of  other  Catholic  Kpistles  (Ens.  HE  vi. 
14.  1,  Photius,  Biblioth.  109;  see  at  end  of  this  art.). 
The  witness  of  Clement  is  carried  on  by  Origen.  If 
in  one  place  he  hints  at  doubts  about  its  reception 
(in  Mittt.  tom.  xvii.  30,  et  ii  xa!  ttjk  'loi'/Ja  Tpaaoird 
Ti5  i^^^ln■o\^|l'),  yet  in  anotti^r  {in  Matt.  tom.  x.  17), 
speaking  of  Jude  as  one  of  the  Lord's  brethren, 
he  commends  the  Epistle  as  '  full  of  strong  words 
of  heavenly  grace  though  it  be  but  a  few  lines  in 
length,'  and  he  repeatedly  quotes  from  or  alludes 
to  it  (in  Juh.  tom.  xiii.  37,  in  Matt.  torn.  xv.  27,  "in 
Eom.  lib.  iii.  6  [Scriptura  sacra],  "in  Bom.  lib.  v.  1 
[J.  Apostolus  in  epistola  catholioa],  'in  Ezek.  horn, 
iv.  I,  'Ep.  ad  AUxandrinos,  xvii.  p.  7f.  (ed.  Lom- 
matzsch),*rfePri7k-y).  iii.  2.  1 ;  the  passages  marked  * 
are  extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation).  It  was 
also  commented  on  by  Didymus  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr. 
xxxix.  1811-1818).  (2)  Carthage.  It  was  accepted 
by  Tertullian  (see  above,  under  '  Text ').  (3)  Rome. 
It  is  included  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  not  improb- 
ably the  work  of  Hippolytus  (Lightfoot,  Clement, 
ii.  p.  405  ff.).*  The  writer  mentions  certain  writings 
winch  cannot  be  '  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  :  for  gall  may  not  be  mixed  with  honey.' 
He  then  continues,  '  Epistola  sane  iude  et  super- 
scrictio  iohannis  duas  in  catliolica  habentur.'  The 
context  and  the  introduction  of  the  sentence  by 
.^ane  ('  to  be  sure  ')  imi)ly  that  doubts  existed  which 
he  expressly  puts  aside  (cf.  Zahn,  Gesch.  des  NT 
Kanons,  II.  i.  p.  93).  The  evidence  then  justifies 
Zahn's  verdict  (ib.  I.  i.  p.  321)  that  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cent,  the  Epistle  was 
accepted  '  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of 
all  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,'  a 
verdict  with  which  Harnack  (NT  um  Jahr  200, 
79,  86)  substantially  agrees.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  facts  must  be  noticed,  (a)  Though 
accepted  by  Tertullian,  the  Ep.  does  not  appear 
to  be  quoted  by  Cyprian.  Like  He  and  Ja,  it  is 
omitted  in  the  Canon  Mommsenianus  (an  African 
list  of  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent. ),  unless  we  accept 
the  somewhat  precarious  suggestion  of  Harnack 
(Theol.  Ltzg.  1886,  col.  173)  that  a  reference  to  the 
Epp.  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude  is  intended  in  the 
una  sola  which  stands  after  the  mention  of  the  three 
Epp.  of  St.  John  and  again  after  that  of  the  two  Epp. 
of  St.  Peter  (see  Zahn,  Gesch.  II.  i.  p.  155  n.;  Sanday 
in  Studia  Bibl.  et  Eccles.  iii.  p.  243 if.).  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  after  the  time  of  Tertullian  the  Ep. 
fell  out  of  use  in  the  N.  African  Church.  It  should 
be  added  that  it  has  no  place  among  the  Books 
contained  in  the  \jB.tva  Antiqua  travMatio  referred 
to  by  Cassiodorus  (de  Instil.  Div.  Lit.  xiv.).  (b) 
It  was  not  included  in  the  Sj-riac  Vulgate  (cf. 
Amphilochius,  Iambi  ad  Seleucum  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr. 
xxxvii.  1593)),  nor  is  it  quoted  in  the  Homilies  of 
Aphraat  or  in  the  Syriac  works  of  E])hraem  (cf. 
Stud.  Bibl.  et  Eccles.  iii.  p.  138).  None  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  is  mentioned  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Addai  (ed.  Phillips,  p.  44)  among  the  Books  pub- 
licly read  in  the  Syrian  Church,  (c)  There  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  accepted  in  the  School  of 
Antioch.  The  pass.age  commonly  quoted  from  the 
Letter  of  the  oishops  who  condemned  Paul  of 
Samosata  (tov  Kal  rhv  debv  rbv  eavrov  \_Kal  Kvpiov'\ 
o-pvovfji^vov  Kal  Ty)v  wLffTtv,  7)v  Kal  airrbs  irpliTepov  er^f, 
^<;  <py\i^ain-os,  Eus.  HE  vii.  30.  4)  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  decisive  reference  to  Jude"-,  especi- 
ally if,  according  to  the  best  MSS,  the  words  in 
brackets  are  omitted.  In  later  times  the  Ep.  does 
not  seem  to  be  quoted  in  the  voluminous  works  of 
Chrjsostom or  Theodoret,  and  the  phrase  used  (tQv 

•  The  cU  Coruummatume  Mundi,  in  which  (c.  x.)  Jude  18  is 
quoted,  is  not  a  genuine  work  of  Hippolytus  (see  Hippolyt'8 
Eleinere  Eztg.  u.  Horn.  Schri/ten,  ed.  Achelis,  p.  vii). 


(taCoXiiciv  iiriaro^al  rpeU)  in  the  Si/nopxis  (Migne,  Pat 
Gr.  Ivi.  313 f.)  which  bears  the  name  of  the  formel 
appears  loshowthat  Jiule,2P,  1  Jn,2Jnwerekuomi 
anil  deliberately  excluded.  Tlieodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(who  made  his  view  of  the  character  of  a  Book  a 
criterion  of  canonicity),  according  to  Leontius  of 
Byzantium  (Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  1365),  rejected 
(drroKTipiTTei)  this  Epistle,  as  also  Ja,  2  P,  2  Jn,  3  Jn 
(see  especially  Kilin,  Theud.  von  Mops.  pp.  67,  75  f. ). 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Juiiilius  (Instil 
regularia,  6,  7),  whom  Kihn  (p.  358  11'.)  shows 
to  represent  Theodore's  views  as  to  the  Canon, 
reckons  these  Epistles  as  medice  auctoritatis. 

We  learn  from  Didymus,  though  his  words  in 
the  Latin  translation  in  which  they  reach  us  are 
somewhat  obscure,  that  the  Ep.  was  questioned 
by  some  on  account  of  the  strange  reference  to  the 
dispute  about  Moses'  body.  We  learn  from  Jerome 
(de  Vir.  lllustr.  4)  that  it  was  rejected  by  many 
('a  plerisqiie')  because  it  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch.  Lusebius  (BE  iii.  25,  cf.  ii.  23),  reflecting 
the  average  opinion  of  his  time,  ranks  it  among 
'  the  disputed  Books,  which  yet  are  known  and 
acknowledged  by  most.'  The  Ep.  has  a  place  in 
the  list  of  Canonical  Scriptures  set  forth  by  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage  in  A.  D.  397.  This  (janon, 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, gained  universal  acceptance  in  the  W.  Church. 

To  sum  up :  considering  the  brevity  of  the  Ep. 
and  its  special  character,  it  had  received,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  cent.,  a  remarkably  wide  accept- 
ance in  the  Church.  This  early  acceptance,  repre- 
senting the  voice  of  tradition,  supports  its  authen- 
ticity. From  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.,  when 
tradition  was  to  some  extent  checked  by  criticism, 
and  when  (in  view  of  the  Gnostic  controversies) 
all  apocryphal  ^vritings  were  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, the  internal  character  of  the  Ep.,  ita 
quotation  from  Enoch,  and  its  reference  to  the 
Assumptio  Moysi,  tended  to  become  a  bar  to  its 
recognition  as  an  authoritative  document  of  the 
apostolic  age.  Even  when  the  question  of  the  NT 
Cfanon  was  virtually  settled  by  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Church,  such  doubts  and  suspicions,  baaed 
on  internal  evidence,  found  occasional  expression. 

3.  VOCABULAKY,  STYLE,  LITERARY  INDEBTED- 
NESS.— In  the  vocabulary  of  Jude  there  are  three 
elements,  (a)  There  is  the  obvious  Christian  ele- 
ment. A  Christian  dialect  has  arisen.  Certain 
words,  e.g.  K\rp-oL,  aorr-qpla,  irlans,  have  attained, 
largely  through  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  (see  below),  a  fixed  and  recognized  meaning 
among  Greek-speaking  Christians,  (b)  The  writer 
is  steeped  in  the  language  of  the  LXX.  In  this 
short  Ep.  occur  several  words  and  phrases  derived 
from  the  LXX  which  are  not  used  independently 
by  other  NT  writers — iKiropveieiv,  ipiiraiKTris  (2  P), 
ivi'TTvici^effdaiy  6avfj.d^€iv  7rp6<rw7ra,  XaXetc  vir^poyKa, 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  uses  words 
wliich  do  not  occur  in  the  canonical  books,  but  are 
found  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  afJios  (Wis  7"",  cf. 
4  Mac  10"  var.  lee. ),  dXo7a  fya  (Wis  11",  cf.  4  Mac 
14"-  '8),  ffTTiXoOi'  (Wis  15*).  Further,  with  Jude  "• 
compare  3  Mac  2"-.  (c)  He  has  at  his  command  a 
large  stock  of  stately,  sonorous,  sometimes  poetical 
words,  e.g.  airoSiopl^eiv  (Aristoi.),  dxranrTos  (Xen., 
adverb  Plat.),  iKxvSfivai  (Aristoph.,  Polyb. ),  i-rra- 
0/)(s'eii'(Moschus),  f(50os(Hom.,  Hes.,  Pind.,  Polyb.), 
TrapeiaSvajdai  (Hippocr. ,  Plut. ,  Philo),  airiKaSit 
(Horn.,  Anthol.,  Joseph.),  avvevuixe'i(TSai.  (Aristot.. 
Joseph.,  Lucian),  (pBimriipLvo^  (Aristot.,  Polyb., 
Plut.).  Moreover,  such  phrases  as  iracav  airovdi,, 
Trot£ia$at  (Herod.),  irpoKeiffdai  SelypLa,  SlK-qv  i/T^etv 
(Herod.,  Soph.,  Eur.),  Kpl<nv  iTn<pipei.v,  have  a  true 
Greek  ring  about  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  more  than  once  he  adopts  and  presses  into 
the  service  of  Christian  thought  a  recognized 
Greek  phrase — ^  koiv^  uurripla  ('the  safety  of  the 
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•tate,'  see  Wetstein's  note),  o!  rfxryeypa/iiUyM  ('  the 
proscribed,'  I'olyb.). 

Tlie  vocabulary  then  of  the  Ep.  proves  that  the 
author,  thougli  a  Jew,  was  yet  a  man  of  some 
culture  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  writers.  Writers,  how- 
ever, of  the  '  common '  dialect,  embodying  older 
strata  of  the  lanjjuaye,  would  suffice  to  supply 
him  with  his  vocabulary. 

From  vocabulary  we  turn  to  style.  Here  we 
mark  an  entire  lack  of  flexibility.  There  is  in- 
deed in  the  Ep.  a  strong  rhetorical  element. 
15ut  the  writer  is  never  carried  away.  There  are 
no  rugged,  broken  sentences  (v."  is  no  exception  to 
this  statement)  as  in  St.  Paul's  Epitstles.  We 
miss  entirely  the  power  of  epigram  which  is  so 
strong  a  weapon  with  St.  James,  and  the  oratorical 
persuasiveness  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
powerful  eirect  of  the  Epistle  is  due  entirely  (on 
the  literary  side)  to  the  writer's  ability  vvpy^ai 
i^fiara  aeiu'd.  The  richness  of  the  writer's  vocabu- 
lary stands  in  marked  contrast  to  his  poverty  in 
ways  of  connecting  and  manipulating  sentences. 
The  general  structure  is  characterized  by  a  certain 
formality  and  stitJ'ness.  His  fondness  for  triplets 
(vv.»-  »•'•  9-  !'•  "  "»•  "•  »)  has  often  been  noticed. 
The  reiteration  of  ourol  elfftv  (o!)  at  the  beginning 
of  sentences  (vv.'^'"-",  cf. '•  "• '*)  is  especially 
marked.*  As  the  Ep.  draws  towards  its  close, 
there  is  a  twice-repeated  contrast  between  the 
false  and  the  true  members  of  the  Church ;  in 
either  case  over  against  a  oh-oi  is  set  a  vneU  Si 
(vv.""-  '"■),  an  arrangement  unfortunately  obscured 
in  WH.  Thus  the  writer's  Greek  is  a  strong  and 
weighty  weapon  over  which,  however,  he  has  not 
a  ready  command.  The  elaborate  and  balanced 
doxology  (cf.  also  v.*  <toi  /liyof  .  .  .  Xpiardv)  recalls 
passages  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Roman  Clement, 
and  sugL;ests  that  the  writer's  words  took  tliat 
liturgical  form  which  was  familiar  to  him  in  his 
ministrations  in  the  Christian  assembly.  Indeed, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  carefully-compacted 
arrangement  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  tnat  in  it  we 
not  improbably  have  a  r6sum6  of  words  spoken  by 
an  elder  in  the  assembly  which,  often  repeated  and 
pondered  over,  gradually  formed  themselves  into 
tlie  elaborate  denunciation  and  exhortation  of 
this  Epistle. 

The  literary  affinities  of  the  Ep.  are  important 
both  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  its  nistory 
and  also  for  purposes  of  interpretation. 

(i.)  We  have  seen  that  the  writer  was  familiar 
with  the  LXX.  There  are  one  or  two  indications, 
hardly  perhaps  decisive,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Ueorew  OT.  In  v.'-'  iavrov^  Toinalyoyrtt 
proijably  comes  from  Ezk  34'  cf.  ',  but  it  is  closer 
to  the  lleb.  (C'V'^C  •  ■  •  ^t^'K  o-;i)  than  to  the  LXX 
lit)  fii(TKOv<rty  ol  TroifUrtt  eavroOt.f  In  v."  veipiXat 
ii/vdpoi  iri  aviiiuy  vapaiptpd^uyai  may  be  a  reminis- 
cence of  Pr  2.J'*  (pi;  cy;i  rnj  c'n-;}),  but  the  LXX 
has  no  resemblance  to  Jude.  In  v.'-'-  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  two  phrases  in  rvpis  dpirdfoiTfi 
and  rdy  o'lrJ  tjjs  aoonis  ^a-ri\uitijtyoy  xirii'o  are 
derived  from  Zee  3-'-,  from  which  pa-ssage  the 
phrase  ^iti^i)«-o<  <roi  KOptot  (v.")  is  clearly  taken 
(i>erliaps  through  the  medium  of  the  Assumptio 
aluijsi).  But  there  are  no  points  of  contact  be- 
tween Jude  and  the  LX.K  rendering.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Holirew  wonl  (c'xi;)  used  here,  meaning 
'  filthy,'  is  connected  w  illi  the  words  .iks,  rnt^-i,  both 
mejining   'excrements,'  and    thus   Jude's    phrase 

•  In  apocalyptic  literature  this  la  a  rdfiilar  tomiula.  often  In- 
troducing an  anlwiT  to  the  ■cvr'a  queittion  ;  see  e.g.  Zee  li*-, 
Rev  71<  11*  14«,  Ktwcli  \lfi.  SferrU  <i,l  Kiuvh  7>  1S>  IIP,  Apoe. 
Petfr  \.  .^.  It  is  proliablr  that  Jude  Ir.-xnicd  the  use  of  the 
plinue  frora  such  writinpi,  for  which  he  clearly  hati  a  special 
liking. 

♦  Synimachus  has  the  same  close  rendorlu(f  (•«'  wui»m*tawrii 
iavraw)  whii'h  St.  Jude  sceins  to  have  here. 
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alludes  to  the  associations  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
The  probability  of  these  references  taken  together 
is  greater  tlian  their  probability  when  each  is 
taken  separately.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  suggest 
that  the  writer  of  the  Ep.  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine, 
(ii.)  The  discovery  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (1-32)  among  the 
AkhmSm  fragments  has  supplied  new  and  import- 
ant material  for  the  criticism  of  Jude.  As  this 
material  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  fully 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  no  apology  is  needed  for 
the  subjoined  table  giving  coincidences  of  thought 
and  language.  On  the  quotation  in  v.'"-  from 
Enoch  (P),  see  the  art.  on  Enoch  in  the  NT. 


JODK. 

I'-   vttt   .   .   ._rirr.fiiifurtdl   mXtf 
r»7l'   IktM   ifJU9   JMM    li^rn    Um4 


*  M  raAxj  wf»ylyp.  lit  vtZra  ri 
KfiifJMf  etrt^Ct,  vr,t  my  Ouu  tift^F 
X^^fi^*  puroL*.  til  ifikyutir  «. 
r*r  ,U4,«>  i.  Kmi  M.  ilfJUn  'L  X/. 
kfitijfUMt, 


*  i!iiiTm4  iwmi  «^p««. 


ra<  rnt  i«vT*»  *PX^*  i>X«  •*•• 
XiTctrml  ri  iiitf  timrriptot  lit 
Kfiieir    jjuyec\rit     xfM^ttf    iirtM*t{ 


19  filTa,  rSt  iixximi  rr*  tifr.ttt* 
rtififfUf  M^Li  tvi  row  iK>sxrtvf 
i^TM  ryirr,fii:ffit  xtu  iVtjiN  «4tj 
■r*  Kb^Mff  yiir.riTeti  iXttf. 

Ifi  irroi  aiwrtit  .  .  .  ra*  tXi«c 
s«j  lior,»tt. 

0710  'The judpmentwill come 
upon  them,  because  they  be- 
lieve in  the  lust  of  their  body 
and  have  denied  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.'  The  reference  to 
this  denial  ia  frequent;  see 
Charlca*  note  on  ab"-^. 

The  sin  of  impurity  is  con- 
■tantly  denounced  in  Enoch  ; 
on  the  sin  of  the  augels  see 
below. 

The  words  i.ri$yit,  a«-t'.ii'«, 
uwi^Ct  are  characteristic  of 
Enoch.  They  occur  4  times 
in  1»  (  =  Judei«).  Cf.  '.,^':fl 
10*>  132  2213.    See  below  on  V. 18. 

13  %Mat/g»  Txp'  atvriw  T«*Ta 
Mtti  iytat*  iyii  dutpHr. 

2£fl  Ttpi    wtttrtn    liiiuLt     StKtt. 

Cf.  the  J3ook  0/  the  Secrets  0/ 
Enoch  401- »  012  'I  knew  all 
things.' 

The  fall  of  the  angels  through 
lust  is  one  of  the  main  subjects 
of  Enoch;  see  Off.  12*  16>  19" 
OEM'-  8(P>'  lOfll*. 

Parallels  to  particular 
phrases :  (1)  D^f-  watra  rv^ifif 
«  ITCirl*  .  .  .  '^tu4it\eit,  •  vr,9 
i{S(/r'«t  tiatxAt  ifix*"  ^**  'y* 
mirri  Hf^ut  ifrm*.  (2)  12*  «T#- 
ytwttril  rir  tiifixiit  r»r  (rtJ/>iX«. 
159  ii»  ri  iwiXJnri  t«»  tCfia»»f 
T«.  ^sJ.«F  1  (3)  16"-  i.  T« 
tupxt^  r  K^rtiKrirtt  rniirir  .  .  . 
asi  iZt  41  yiysirw  .  .  .  it  rri  yr 
n  KeirtiKnrit  iLyrmw  irrmt.  '11* 
Sil  irrtu  ri  atmnrr.fitf.  Cf.  3i<2. 
(4)  IV"  hitn  nt  'ACafX  rtrit 
tuti  x>."'*,  *"'  04i^  mirit  t.t 
ri  rx«r*v  .  .  .  a»i  iwituiXu^»t 
*yrm  ri  gitirK  mmi  tiJmfttrm  \ku 
its  riiit  i*.«^pa*  .  .  .  «sj  i*  r^ 
4/M>«  Th,  ^uy»\ni  .'"i«T]  mfiruH 
•«c;);9rrtTdu  lit  rM  imfiru*'. 
\Q\i  101  tux^t  ^t**p*t  riMiir- 
rut,  r^t  xiirutt  r^t  fMymXtn. 
191  tw^^.'j  Trf  fMyiiX*t  npirttti. 
22*- 11  t**Xf*  ^t  uiymAn*  iM^r 
^»  MfiruK,  25*  27«  !i4«  S4«  9I'» 
»4>  %>0.'  (6)  lO'S  li'c  ri  >iru«. 
rripitt  rviaMiruH  ■I'war.  12^ 
tlr^F.rtirKj  lit  rii  m^iwm  211^ 
£dl  rv>r^l(Frr«rraj  UJrM  mliiH 
bl  rii  «iv,s.  2211  i^t,  ),;rii 
a^TM^iX/t«-'^>«.  5I>8S>10S9 
*Into  darkness  and  chaina 
Oit  net).'  (0)  10«  (see  abore 
(4)).  KP  w  l4t»An  ••rt.  821' 
*  [>arkneas  nil!  be  piled  U|>oa 
their  ta.-ea.'  Cf.  Bock  of  th» 
Seertlt  0/  fnocA  IS*  'They 
fthe  ri'lK-llious  angels]  ar«  kept 
in  great  darkni-sa.' 

In  07*  tile  country  near  the 
Dead  S^a  U  connected  with  the 
pMni»hni<-Tit  of  the  angels. 
'That  valley  of  the  angels  who 
had  seduc^  mankind  burned 


*  The  phraM  occur*  in  the  Soot  0/  Jtibilm*  tS.  '  unque  Id 
diem  lu(licii  magnl.'  Cf.  Book  0/  Ijit  .Seeirf*  nt  Enoeh  IS«  '  They 
will  he  puiiisheJ  at  the  gn-at  day  of  the  Ixjrd' ;  44»  4S»60*  »«* 
'  In  the  day  of  the  great  Judgment-' 
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Esoca. 
continually    under    the    earth 
there." 

tjyri  'This  judgment  where- 
with Che  on^ela  are  judgtd  ia  a 
testimony  for  the  kin^^s,"  etc. 

Secrets  0/  Enoch  19»  20l  21^ 

In  227  (cf.  853f )  Coin  is  men- 
tioned OS  the  murderer  of  Abel. 

943  '  Walk  not  in  the  path  o( 
wickedness  nor  in  the  paths  of 
death.'  Then  foUowe  a  long 
series  of  woes. 

In  2-6  all  things  are  repre- 
sented as  ohejing  the  divine 
will    oi    ^rrit^K,    TK    it*ipx,    ^ 

'  In  the  days  of  the  sinners  .  .  . 
their  seed  will  be  tardy  on  their 
lands  and  tlelds  .  .  .  the  rain 
will  be  kept  back  .  .  .  the  fruits 
of  the  trees  will  be  backward 
.  .  .  many  chiefs  of  the  superior 
stars  will  err.' 

ftiS  rM*Tm/t  ti(  miaira,  virriprsTMi.  puy^>^  leaio/jUtae.  . .  .  itfffjtMTr.ptot 
V0UT9  iyiviTt  Tilt  kirrpoK.  The 
punishment  of  the  stars  is  re- 
ferred to  in  213^  902*.  ^ 

IS  ii«r«  rot;  ifltirTM*   iwiBufUait  13>  vipl  vaifTttr   raif  ipyttf  vaii 

*i  wp^htx<>i^*'>i  ■»■•    »A.»^   rev        If*  At  the  time  of  the  judg- 
mffitv  iifdSit  'I.  X^.  ment  it'  ecCrout  [roue   hxaieve] 

yivr.o-tToit  iXtoc. 

27**  i*  rix,7f  ^ttipcttf  rijf  Mpia-ta/t 
atCraiii  li/XvyriffOuffif  kr  IXtU,  t»( 
IfAtpiffiw  a-iroif. 

.  ir  6L,yeiX}jxru.  iw*  dci/TW. 

27^  Tipi  Trf  So|rff  etirou  trxX^pot 

63^  *  Would  that  we  had  rest 
...  to  confess  our  faith  hefure 
His  glorv.' 

1023  •  AH  the  angels  .  .  .  will 
seek  to  hide  themselves  from 
the  presence  of  the  Great 
Glory.' 

IO4I  "The  angels  are  mind- 
ful of  you  for  good  before  the 
glory  of  the  Great  One  :  your 
names  are  written  before  the 
glorj'-  of  the  Great  One.' 

S9  TOE     ir»i    T^f     xapit     tturSt 
wXrfuvt/r.o'iTSj  it  etyoLWiO-ffti, 
*  Wfa  fAtfm\mwvf^  »pai9M  s«)  64  xtcTet  riji  fAiya.X6<ru*rit  ecurcu. 

t|«vr<«.  12^     tCXoywv     rai      Jtupiai      Tijr 

fjtiya.\0(rOy%i. 

14^^  ckoi  [«  eTx*!]  iietfpipenv  iv 
8«J*j  xai  ly  Ti/^ii  xatt  U  fAtyxX* 
•ffCvri  as^Ti  fAr,  iiivatrOxt  fJ.t 
•IliTlJ*  W;ui'*  n-tpi  T^f  ic-r.s  xett 
wtpi  ryic  /Miyet>-oa^>»rtf  avtov. 

(iii.)  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  assertion 
of  Clement,  Origen,  and  other  Patristic  writers 
(see  the  passages  conveniently  collected  together 
In  Charles,  The  Assumption  ofMoses^  p.  105  ti*.),  that 
the  writer  derived  the  legend  referred  to  in  v.® 
from  a  document  called  The  Assiimption  of  Moses, 
This  document  was  indeed,  as  Charles  shows,  part 
of  a  book  whose  true  title  was  probably  The  Testa- 
ment of  Moses,  a  fragment  of  which  is  known  to 
us  in  a  Latin  translation  under  the  title  of  The 
Assumption  of  Moses ;  and  this  TestainentyO.?,  Burkitt 
has  shouTi  [Guardian^  June  1,  1898),  is  probably 
the  epilogue  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  claims 
to  be  the  record  of  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  on 
Sinai  by  the  Angel  of  the  Presence.  In  view  of 
Jude's  use  of  this  Mosaic  literature  the  number  of 
allusions  in  so  short  an  Epistle  to  matters  connected 
with  Moses  is  notewortny  :  the  deliverance  and 
punishment  of  Israel  (v.^),  the  murmuring  (v.", 
cf.  1  Co  10^^),  the  episodes  of  Balaam  and  of  Korah 
(v.»). 

Between  the  Latin  fragment  of  the  As.ittmption 
{cf.  Charles,  p.  62)  and  Jude  tliere  are  coincidences 
in  thought  and  (to  some  extent)  in  language. 
With  Jude' compare  .^s«(/;(p.  iv.  8,  •permanelpunt 
in  prsp.posita  fide  sua.'  With  Jude"cf.  Ass^ump. 
▼ii.  4,  'qui  erunt  homines  dolosi,  sibi  placentes, 


ficti  in  omuilius  suis  et  omni  hora  diei  amantei 
convivia,  devoratores,  guUe.'  With  Jude'*  cf. 
Assuiiiji.  vii.  9,  '  et  nianus  eorum  et  nieutes  im- 
muntlii  tractantes,  et  os  eorum  loquetur  ingentia'  ; 
V.  5  'miiantes  personas  locupletura  et  accijiientes 
mvmera.'  With  Jude-*  cf.  Assump.  i.  10, '  ut  taciaa 
queniudmodum  sine  querellam  sis  Deo'  [MS  est 
ideo]. 

(iv. )  'I  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  was 
acquainted  witli  and  influenced  in  language  and 
thouglit  by  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  In  the  sjilutation 
to  Tois  iv  Oef  varpl  riyairri/jiii'ot!  we  have  parallels  in 
1  Th  1*  2Th  2"  ;  theKXTp-ois  here  is  precisely  similar 
to  th(!  kXip-ois  of  Ro  1',  1  Co  1'.  In  v.*"  the  words 
iTTOiKoSo/wmTes  .  .  .  iriffrei  recall  Col  2'.  To  different 
point!)  in  the  closing  doxology  (v.'^'-)  we  have  a 
roiuaikiible  series  of  parallels  in  St.  Paul— Ro  16^"- 
(ti^  5.^  yivva^vf^  vfxa^  (mjpt^ac  .  .  .  fi6f(fi  aotpt^  $f(^'  did, 
'I7,<7o0  XpiffToS),  Epli  S-*,  1  Th  5»,  2  Th  3»,  1  Co  1», 
Eph  1*.  Col  1^.  Besides  these  verbal  coiiicidence.s 
thero  is  a  close  parallel  to  1  Co  10''"  in  the  promi- 
nence given  (vv.'-"-")  to  the  deliverance  and 
punishment  of  Israel  regarded  as  a  warning  tc 
the  Christian  body. 

The  investigation,  then,  under  this  head  has 
shown  that  the  writer  was  influenced  in  vocabulary, 
style,  and  thought  by  the  OT  (certainly  by  the 
LXX.  probably  also  by  the  original  Hebrew),  by 
the  HiHik  of  Enoch  to  a  remarkable  degree,  by 
another  apocryphal  document  embodying  the  his- 
tory of  Moses,  and  la.stly  by  Ejiistles  of  St.  Paul 
(including  probably  Col  and  Epli).  His  vocabul- 
aiy,  moreover,  proves  him  to  have  had  at  least 
some  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the 
'  common  '  dialect,  while  at  the  same  time  his  stiff- 
ness in  the  manipulation  of  sentences  seems  to 
st;\mp  him  as  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  tJreek 
was  acquired  in  later  rather  than  in  earlier  life. 

4.  The  Relation  of  Jude  to  2  Peter. — Tliat 
tliere  is  a  close  literary  connexion  between  the 
two  Epistles  is  clear  when  the  following  passages 
are  compared  :  JuJe»  ||  2  P  !»• '»  ;  *  ||  2'-» ;  "  ||  l'^'-  3' ; 

12'- II  2"-'"  ;  i8||2'8;  '""||3='-.  The  hyp'otl'iesis  that 
both  writers  borrowed  from  a  third  document, 
tliough  it  has  found  stray  advocates,  may  be  put 
aside  at  once,  as  being  destitute  of  any  shred  of 
external  evidence,  and  as  having  no  support  in 
the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  two  Epistles.  The 
direct  question  therefore  remains — whichofthe  two 
writers  is  the  borrotver? 

The  priority  of  2  P  has  found  within  the  last 
few  years  an  intrepid  and  resourceful  champion  in 
r.  Spitta  {Der  Zweite  Brief  des  Petrus  u.  dcr  Br. 
des  Judas,  1S8.5).*  The  considerations  are  of  three 
kinds :  (i. )  The  general  alleged  historical  connexion. 
Spitta  supposes  that  2  P  was  written  bv  St.  Peter 
shortly  before  his  death  ;  that  according  to  his 
promise  {!")  he  made  provision  for  his  corre- 
spondents being  reminded  of  his  teaching ;  and 
tliat  St.  Jude  wrote  his  Ep.  by  way  of  carrying  out 
St.  Peter's  undertaking.  Accordingly,  in  Jude, 
Spitta  finds  direct  references  to  2  P.  In  v."  Trdi/ra, 
and  in  \'v.*-  "^  the  article  (ol),  refer  respectively  to 
facts  and  persons  well  known  to  St.  Jude's  readers 
through  2  P  t  (but  on  the  phrase  oiroi  el<nv  oi  see 
above).  Lastly,  he  holds  that  in  Jude  '"•  there  is  a 
specific  reference  to  2  P  3^.  In  regard  to  this  last, 
the  crucial,  point,  it  is  incredible  that  St.  Jude, 

•  Spitta  (Zur  Geschichte  u.  Litteratur  des  Urchrigtetituins, 
ii.  pp.  409-.411  (1896))  h.%s  lately  reaffirmed  his  positioo  as  to  tlie 
relation  of  Jude  and  '2  P,  and  supported  it  by  a  fresli  argument. 
He  holds  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  a  Christian  recension 
of  an  older  Jewish  work.  Of  that  Jewish  work  Jude  and  2  P 
contain  reminiscences.  But  he  urgea  that  investigation  shows 
that  the  echoes  of  it  in  Jude  must  be  derived  through  the 
medium  of  2  P.     On  Zahn's  position  see  footnote  to  Literature. 

t  In  v.is  there  is  a  similar  article,  but  no  reference  to  2  P  can 
be  made  out.  Spitta  therefore  supposes  that  the  allusion  is  to 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
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writing  with  the  special  [larpose  of  reniiiiilin;;  his 
readers  of  St.  I'etur's  Kiiisllu,  should  smother  iiis 
reference  to  the  words  ot  that  Epistle  in  an  apjieal 
to  the  habitual  oral  teaching  {IXeyof)  of  the  apostles 
generally  (twx  diroo-TuXui'),  and  that  he  should 
omit  the  chief  count  of  his  master's  indictment. 

(ii.)  Connexion  of  thought.  It  must  suffice  to 
apply  this  test  to  two  pairs  of  passages  : — 

(a)  In  2  P  21*  (iwtv  iiyyiXii  K.v.x.)  we  have  an  example  of 
forbearance  answering  U>  that  adduced  in  Jude»  from  the 
Asgxnnptio.  It  has  ottcn  been  iM)intfd  out  that  the  reference 
In  2  Pis  80  general  that  it  haa  no  meaning  until  it  is  interjireted 
In  the  Ught  of  Jude.  Spitta,  however,  maintains  that  Jude  ha£ 
mistakeu  the  allusion  in  2  P.  Adopting  the  reading  v«^k 
Kuf'tu,  he  iiuppoaes  tliat  2  P  refera  to  Enoch  (lO^fl-  12-*  13i)i  where 
Gofl  is  descrioed  ai  sending  Raphael  to  the  fallen  angel  Azazel, 
and  Raphael  and  his  fellows  as  executing  the  commission  by 
■ending  Enoch  to  Azazel  with  a  message  of  Judgment.  The 
objections  to  this  ingenious  suggestion  are  many,  and,  it  seeais. 
Insuperable.  It  necessitates  the  atlojition  of  the  inferior  read- 
ing ^etfiit  Kv>><«t/.*  A^n,  the  allusion  could  not  have  been 
surmised  by  the  original  readere  of  2  P.  Its  discovery  was 
reser^'ed  for  a  scholar,  who,  studying  2  P  with  Jude,  had  Enoch 
brought  prominently  before  him.  Again,  no  stress  is  laid  in 
Enoc-h  on  the  mtssaj^'e  being  sent  through  the  patriarch  ;  and 
Indeed  there  is  sonu-ihing  grotesque  in  linding  an  example  of 
forbearance  In  the  angels  sending  a  man  to  do  what,  ex 
hypothesi,  they  stiraiilt  from  domg  themselves.  Lastly,  a 
message  of  Judgment  from  God  could  not  be  described  Slu  pAAr- 
frr,pjic(  xpistt.  Tlie  passages,  therefore,  remain  decisive  witnesses 
against  the  priority  of  2  P.  (6)  An  argument  of  a  diiTcrent 
kind  is  supplied  by  Jude  10  |  2  P  2'2.  The  verse  in  Jude  flla 
into  the  context  (see  v.^),  and  is  itself  well  compacted,  the  u.\» 
.  .  .  li  marking  a  simple  and  forcible  contrast  (cf.  v.8).  The 
phrase  ^nx^i  iwirrKfUxi  is  a  very  natural  phrase, t  and  the 
word  ift^fix^t  is  necessary  to  limit  tiie  kind  of  knowledge.  The 
clause  ati  Toe  oiXcy»  \^x  (note  art.)  stands  after  fvfucaitt  which 
It  further  defines.  Lastly,  fOtitetixi  answers  to  fju»i>ove-ir  in 
V.8,  just  as  j3Xatff^fJu>ori¥  of  v.'"  to  0x.eirc^,u^Zeit  in  v.^.  The 
Petnne  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  loosely  connected  with 
the  previous  context ;  there  is  something  artificial  in  the 
par&nomasia  ^e^a»,  Qdtpi,  ^ditf^.rtrztci  (cf.  \*  2*^),  and  the  use 
of  the  adjective  tvctnot  is,  to  say  the  least,  strange.  All  the 
expressions  in  Jude  (except  tirx  .  .  .  i^irTatTtu)  have  something 
corresponding  to  them  in  2  P,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  ill-compacted  and  artificial  sentence  of  the 
latter  should  have  been  the  original  of  the  terse,  orderly,  and 
natural  sentence  of  the  former.  The  investigation  of  other 
parallels  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  see  especiallv 
Jude  IS  I  2  P  2^7,  the  phrase  bit  i  C'^«.  «.t.x.  in  Jude  referring  to 
the  stars,  and  being  a  reminiscence  (see  above)  of  passages  in 
Enoch. 

(iii.)  Vocabulary  and  style,  (a)  Positive  argu- 
ments. The  verdict  must  be  arrived  at  not  by 
drawing  up  statistics  as  to  words,  but  by  estimating 
the  naturEilness  of  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  in 
the  parallel  ptussages. 

In  2  P  we  And  elaborated  expressions,  containing  sometimes 
favourite  words  of  the  author,  corresponding  to  forcible,  simitle 
expressions,  sometimes  echoes  of  Enoch,  in  Jude.  Thus,  for 
example,  viirect  «▼«;  »«»r«(cf.  Enoch),  Jude^l  x^iwip  t^irett  K. 
ir»^>.yiiJ..w  (cf.  3"  2"  S'S)  i.  rj  i.^.v»ita»)  ii.i«i;«  (2^),  2  P  I'S; 
iwi  {ef««  (cf.  Enoch),  vfiW  flip*it  C*^««,  2^  ;  i»  rttit  «>itr«jf  i/u^t 
r4-fA«dK(the  meaning  'hidden  rocks'  being  certified  by  the  fact 
that  It  is  followed  by  a  scries  of  Images  from  the  natural  world), 
T.l»|t   rwt3ui  xai  f^/j^i  (cf.  S^*)  ifrpt/^^trtt  (cf.  T*)»  .  .  .  r^ufrr,  just 

above)  i>  rixtt  etrurxtt  etirit  (the  addition  of  Murmr  conllrming 
iwirtui  as  against  the  reading  aymwoif)*  2*3. 

(6)  Negative  arguments.  It  must  be  r'-membered 
that,  on  the  hyjiothesis  of  tlie  priority  oi  2  P,  Jude 
had  the  whole  of  2  P  before  him.  St.  Jude  wrote, 
according  to  Spitta's  theory,  to  S-.  Peter'*  corre- 
spondents to  remind  them  of  the  apostle's  teacliing 
in  his  letter.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  he  does 
not  refer  explicitly  to  St.  Peter  or  to  his  letter, 
especially  aa  St.  Peter  had  in  that  letter  referred 
explicitly  to  St.  Paul's  letters  ;  strange  that,  since 
he  must  have  regarded  the  whole  letter  with 
peculiar  reverence,  there  are  large  tracts  of  it 
which  had  no  inlluence  at  all  over  him ;  equally 

•The  authorities  are:  (1)  »«/>4  Kb^>  kBO  K,  L,  P,  cumP" 
oat  Thphl  Oec ;  (2)  wpik  Kup'W  cum^  m  tot  syr-harcl  cum* 
arP"ini' ;  (3)om.  A  13  40  137  cur»i  pi  boh  (-me)  vg-lat  syrrbodl- 
barcl  (text)  aelh  ar"'P. 

8pitta  (u.  106)  among  the  authorities  for  (2)  gives  '  svrP 
•yro'.'  He  has  mistaken  Tischciidorrs  'syrPc."  and  has 
evolved  a  new  Syria"'  version. 

*  Cf.  .Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  9  (inaccurately  quoted  by  Welstein 
in  ioe.),  /AMxn,  v  iyat  ipi  WMtrm4  ••C^mvmk  firid  i«irr«^i»i/<, 
£m/  >•  mM4  tiiJkM  \»tm  s.r.X. 


Strange  that  he  does  not  in  any  way  ca'ch  the 
.strongly  marked  literary  sty'-e  of  his  master;  and 
further,  that  words  which  would  fix  themselves  in 
the  mind  of  an  attentive  student  of  2  P  are  not 
found  in  his  letter. 
These  words  are  such  as    the    following  l'  -  \Strf**c,  2^    3" ' 

ttvc^Uytir,  1*  21**-20;  jLffTr.ptxret,  21*  311  (cf.  n.,,*J^(/r,  11*;  -y/Mt, 
S'T);  ),i,  110  la  314;  „■  yi»,  24.  SO;  . -tXi,,  2'"  S» ;  iwiyytXu^ ,  1* 
SIS  (iiayyiA;Liirfl«<,  2"l);  i»«ylir,  21- •  ;  iriy,t,c-ir,  l-^i-H  'i^J  (verb 
221  ti«;  ytMfit.  ISf-  3I0);  ivivafiv.yu ft  1^- "  ;  iiirtfiitt  2*',  -fifiVa^ 
13.  6.  7  311  ;  ;,^„V»«,,  118  213  3KI6;  i^^rHtJ,  219'-  ;  iwifxui,  1»  21* 
811  ;  ci  tiiiirHixi,  2"- 

To  sum  up  :  If  Jnde  wTote  nrst,  then  the  autlior 
of  2  P,  with  the  Ep.  of  Jude  in  his  mind  rather 
than  actually  before  him,  altered  the  sequence  of 
its  im]>erfectly  remembered  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, elalior.ited  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  phraseology 
peculiarly  his  own,  made  variations  on  phrases 
which  clung  to  his  memory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Jnde  wrote  with  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
calling his  master's  letter  to  his  readers,  we  must 
yet  suppose  that  Avith  rare  skill  he  eliminated 
harsh  and  tortuous  phrases,  brought  together 
scattered  ideas,  infused  reminiscences  of  Enoch, 
and  wrought  the  whole  into  natural  compact  and 
harmonious  paragraijhs.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  to  have  composed  under  such  conditions  a 
letter  so  forcible,  so  clearly  and  neatly  expressed, 
and  so  bound  together  "by  interdependence  of 
thought  and  jOirase  as  is  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  would 
have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle  of  literary  skill. 

These  various  lines  of  argument  converge  and, 
so  far  as  demonstration  is  possible  in  literary 
questions,  demonstrate  the  priority  of  Jude. 

5.  Date  of  Composition  and  Author.ship. — 
A  convenient  statement  of  the  dates  assigned  to 
the  Ep.  by  German  critics  is  given  in  Holtzmann, 
Einleitung,  p.  3'29.  The  <jlder  critics  of  the 
Tiibingen  school,  regarding  the  letter  as  a  forgery 
of  the  Judaists  against  the  Paulinists,  placed 
it  late  in  the  2nd  cent.  More  recent  critics  place 
it  about  the  middle  or  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd 
cent.  Thus  Plleiderer  (Urchristenthum,  p.  83511'.) 
holds  that  it  was  written  against  the  Carpocratians 
of  .•\lexandria,  and  therefore  not  before  A.D.  150. 
Jiilioher  (Einleit.  p.  147)  gives  the  limits  as  180 
and  100,  and  urges  that,  since  the  writer's  tone  of 
wonder  and  anger  implies  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
new  form  of  error,  it  must  not  be  placed  very  late 
in  this  period.  'With  this  verdict  llarnack  (Die 
Chronologic,  p.  466)  substantially  agrees. 

The  superior  limit  is  fixed  by  the  evidence  as  to 
the  reception  of  the  Epistle ;  the  iti/cT-ior  by  internal 
evidence.  The  latter  turns  on  the  following  points  : 
(1)  the  way  in  which  '  the  faith '  is  spoken  of  as  a 
foriiuilated  deposit  (w.*'")  ;  (2)  the  language  as  to 
the  aposlles  (v.") — the  apostolic  period  is  long 
passcfi  ;  (S)  the  use  of  Apocryphal  writings  ;  (4) 
the  existence  of  Gnosticism,  either  tliat  of  the 
Carpocratians  or,  as  H.irnack  thinks,  such  as 
Epiphanius  under  various  names  describes  as  in- 
festing Syria  and  Palestine,  and  which  (apparently 
at  a  later  time)  found  expre.ssion  in  the  Coptic 
Gnostic  literature  edited  by  Schmidt  ('Texte  u. 
Untersuch.'  viii.  1,  2). 

These  points  must  be  briefly  examined.  (1)  Tha 
use  of  iricTT.j  in  Gal  l"  3»  6",  Ko  10»,  Ejih  4»,  I'h 
1",  closely  approximates  to  that  of  our  Eil,  while 
the  thought  does  not  go  lu'yond  that  of  Gal  1", 
Ro  61'.  ('2)  The  language  of  v."  implies  that  the 
recipients  of  the  Ep.  had  been  wont  to  receive  ornl 
instruction  {l\t-)oy)  from  the  general  body  of  the 
ajiosths  (twk  arrooT.),  and  that  this  period  of  inter- 
course was  now  over.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
of  the  aiiostleslmd  been  removed  by  death,  but  the 
requirements  of  the  language  are  satisfied  if  we 
8uppii.se  that  tlie  ajxjstlcs  were  now  scftttt'retl.  (.■?) 
The  argument  from  the  use  of  Ajxicryphal  booki 
is   serious  only   when    it    is  vaguely   put,   a.s   by 
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McGiffcrt  {flUt.  of  ChrUtiunitij  in  the  Apnst.  Age, 
\'.  .")S7),  'He  malces  use  of  two  late  apocryphal 
works.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Enoch  is  assigned  bv 
almost  all  scholars  to  a  date  B.C.  (Schurer,  HJP 
II.  iii.  p.  59  tr.).  The  Assumption  of  Moses  was 
probably  written  within  the  first  30  years  of  our 
era  (Charles,  §  11;  Schiirer,  ib.  p.  78 f.,  with 
liwald  and  others,  places  it  within  the  first  decade 
after  Herod's  death).  (4)  The  (Jnostic  character  of 
the  persons  attacked  in  the  Ep.  is  deduced  from 
three  passages. 

(a)  In  v.^b  the  worda  rit  fMttt  Sirvtni*  a.  Kvfit*  iif^>  *I.  X^.  ifr*^ 
fAitti  are  iiupposed  to  Doint  to  a  denial  of  God  u  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  a  docetlc  view  of  Christ'a  Person. 
The  common  article,  however,  together  with  ruvr  placed  after 
m,fi*»t  proves  that  Christ  alone  is  meant — a  conclusion  continued 
by  T»v  (^Mv  iitx^  in  v.-iK  The  combination*  2i#-TeTK  xCfiit  occurs 
several  times  in  the  LXX  (^.17.  Gn  IS^  8 ;  cf.  Is  1^').  The  denial 
is  a  denial  in  lite  (c(.  Tit  l'«)  of  Christ's  sovereignty  (1  Co  (fw, 
Ko  16'",  Fh  3">).  (i)  The  l.i/».i«C«^.«i  of  v.8  is  thought  to  point 
to  visions  as  the  source  of  Gnostic  speculations.  The  word, 
however,  in  iuelf  connotes  nothing  more  than  the  wilfulness 
and  falseness  of  their  principles  of  conduct  (cf.  frag,  in  Cramer 
and  Bengel,  »n  foe.),  (c)  In  v. '8  it  is  urged  that  ^de  retorts 
upon  Gnostic  teachers  their  own  language  of  disparage* 
ment;  they  are  the  •i^vx'"'*'  But  this  is  to  force  an 
elaborat«  cleaning  into  simple  words.  A  phrase  in  v. 16  (flott/,tta- 
C**Tif  w^^Miru  ^tXtai  x^fi")  shows  that  the  'distinctions* 
they  made  were  lorgely  social  (cf.  Ja  2ia'-,  1  Co  111*  «),  The 
w  etwoittpiXt'TK  (which  Jude  interprets  by  his  antithetical 
iTotKoitu^ZiTtt  iav-raW)  is  equivalent  to  St.  Paul's  »i  rc(  3i;^c<rTix^i'xf 
.  .  .  r««v»TK  in  Ro  1617  (see  above).  The  best  commentary'  on 
our  passage  is  1  Co  Si-^,  Gal  b^»<- 

The  armiments  therefore  for  assigning  the  Ep. 
to  the  2na  cent,  break  down  on  examination. 

Other  critics  place  the  Ep.  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1st  cent.  'To  this  cla.s3  belong  most  English 
scholars  (Plumptre,  Lumby,  Salmon,  Plumnier), 
and  among  recent  German  writers   Spitta  (who 

g laces  Jude  shortly  after  St.  Peter's  death),  von 
oden  (who,  holding  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Ep.  was  not  written  by  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Lord,  gives  80-90  as  an  approximate  date), 
Kiihl  (who  places  it  65-80). 

We  are  Drought  therefore  to  the  problem  of 
authorship.  The  Ep.  begins  with  the  words  'Ioi)5as 
'l7;<roC  XpioToO  SouKos,  a5eX06t  5^  'loKii/Sou.  Those 
who  place  the  Ep.  in  the  2nd  cent,  either  suppose 
that  it  is  pseudepigraphic  (so  Pfleiderer,  who 
suggests  that  some  local  traditions  influenced  the 
writer  to  take  the  name  of  '  Jude  the  brother  of 
James '),  or  hold  that  it  was  written  by  someone 
bearing  the  name  Jude,*  and  that  (to  quote 
Harnack's  view)  possibly  the  words  'ItjitoC  Xp. 
JoDXos,  and  certainly  the  words  a5eX06s  Si  'laKiipov, 
were  added  at  a  later  time  (i.e.  150-180)  to  enhance 
its  value  as  a  weapon  against  Gnosticism.  If  it 
is  objected  that  such  an  interpolator  would  have 
madejude  to  be  the  apostle,  Jiilicher  suggests 
that  a5e\<pbi  'laxu^ov  is  a  '  synonym  for  the  title  of 
bishop.'  Those  who  find  in  the  Ep.  itself  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  apostolic  age  need  not  criticise 
these  speculations.  The  simplest  Interpretation  of 
the  salutation,  which  identifies  the  writer — not 
with  the  apostle  (cf.  Wordsworth),  nor  with  Judas 
Barsabbas  (cf.  J.  Lightfoot,  Plumptre),  but— >vith 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Mt  13»,  Mk  6'),  is  the  best.t 
It  appears  that  the  Lord's  kindred  had  a  posi- 
tion of  authovitjjr  accorded  them,  especially  among 
Palestinian  Christians  (Eus.  HE  iii.  11.  20,  33.  6, 
Iv.  22.  4).  At  a  much  earlier  date  St.  Paul, 
writing  to  a  Gentile  Church,  appeals  to  the  case  of 

*  Grotius,  Annotalimus  (,00  Judel),  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
i  P  was  the  work  of  SjTneon  the  successor  of  James,  and  that 
our  Epistle  was  written  bv  Jude,  the  last  Jewish  Bp.  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Eus.  BE  iv.  6.  8 :  Epiph.  H(er. 
U.  68.  20). 

t  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Jude  uses  the 
Jitumplim  0/  Moses.  We  know  that  his  brother  James  the 
Just  had  much  in  common  with  what  was  highest  in  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Pharisees.  To  such  men  the 
Aiisumplum,  the  work  probably  of  a  Pharisaic  Quietist  (Charles. 
yn  (rod.  §  10),  would  naturally  appeal. 


'the  brethren  of  the  Lord'  as  having  a  decisive 
bearing  on  the  question  of  his  own  rights  (1  Co  9') 
The  naiiie  of  James  was  infiuentim  in  distant 
Churihes  (Gal  2",  Ja  1').  There  is  then  every  rcasi  n 
to  believe  that  the  words  aSeX^As  'laKw^ov  would 
win  a  hearing  for  the  writer,  whether  St.  James 
were  living  or  dead,  especially  in  churches  which 
were  in  constant  communication  «ith  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  That  Palestinian  Jews,  especially 
those  who,  like  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  had  been 
brought  into  constant  communication  with  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion,  would  be  likely  to  have  a  command 
of  Greek  has  been  shown  by  Mayor,  St.  James, 
p.  xlif.,  Zahn,  Einleitung  »n  das  NT,  §  2  (see 
especially  p.  31  f.). 

The  limits  of  date  are  now  greatly  narrowed. 
The  superior  limit  is  the  death  of  St.  Jude.  The 
language  of  Hegesippus  (ap.  Eus.  HE  iii.  20) 
shows  that  the  interview  of  Domitian  with  St. 
Jude's  grandsons  can  hardly  be  placed  late  in 
that  Emperor's  reign  (/x^pL  TpaiavoO  Trepi/xelfai  aiToi'j 
Tif  piif),  and  that  St.  Jude  had  been  dead  some 
time  before  it  took  place  (tn  0^  irepi^croi/).  Hence 
we  cannot  place  the  letter  later  than  80.  As 
to  the  inferior  limit,  we  must  allow  time  (n)  for 
the  apostolic  college  to  have  been  broken  up  by 
the  separation  of  its  members,  and  probably  by  the 
death  of  some  ;  (6)  for  such  Pauline  phraseology  as 
we  find  in  1  Co,  Ro,  Col,  Eph  to  have  become 
known  to  a  Hebrew  Christian  probably  of  .lerusa- 
lem,  partly  perhaps  through  personal  intercourse 
(Ac  15.  18^- 21""'-),  certainly  (as  the  kind  of  evidence 
shows)through  astudy  of  those  Epi.stles.  We  cannot 
then  place  the  Ep.  earlier  than  the  composition  of 
Col  and  Eph.  The  general  tone  of  the  Ep.  harmon- 
izes best  with  a  date  somewhat  late  in  the  apostolic 
age.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that 
it  was  written  \vithin  a  year  or  two  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  (assuming  their  genuineness),  the  Apoca- 
lypse (assuming  the  earlier  date),  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews. 

6.  Place  of  Writing,  Destination,  Circum- 
stances OF  Composition.  —  Many  critics,  who 
regard  the  Ep.  as  directed  against  a  developed 
Gnosticism,  hold  it  probable  that  it  was  written  in 
E^pt  {fi.g.  Jiilicher),  or  even  more  definitely  in 
Alexandria  (MayerholFs  conjecture,  adopted  by, 
e.g.,  Schenkel,  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer).  We  have 
already  considered  the  ground  for  this  conjecture. 
The  '  brethren  of  the  Lord '  would  naturally  have  a 
prominent  place  among  '  the  elders '  closely  con- 
nected with  St.  James  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Ep.  was  composed  either 
there  or  at  least  in  Palestine. 

As  to  its  destination,  the  salutation  is  quite 
general.  From  this  fact  some  critics  have  deduced 
the  conclusion  that  the  Ep.  is  a  circular  letter  (so 
Ewald),  others  that  the  letter-form  is  purely  arti- 
ficial (so  Jiilicher,  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  p.  244). 
But  although  the  destination  is  not  named  in  the 
salutation,  the  situation  with  which  the  letter 
deals  is  too  concrete  to  be  universally  applicable. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  evidence  which  the 
letter  supplies  as  to  the  condition  of  its  intended 
readers  will  supply  a  clue^probable,  not  certain — 
to  their  identification.  (1)  The  doctrine  of  Qod'a 
grace  had  been  taught  among  them  (v.*).  They 
were  probably,  therefore,  men  among  whom  St. 
Paul  had  worked.  (2)  They  had  received  oral 
instruction  from  the  apostles  generally  (v.").  Tliey 
probably,  therefore,  lived  at  no  great  distance  from 
Jerusalem.  (3)  They  were  in  danger  of  being 
leavened  by  certain  false  brethren,  against  whom 
the  Ep.  is  designed  to  warn  them.  What  was  the 
character  of  these  false  brethren  ?  (a)  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Ep.  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  they  were  teachers,  or  that  their  error  was 
doctrinal  ;  (/3)  they   were  grossly  immoral  in  lite. 
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TV.*-  '■  ">'•  (BaXaoV)  "■  '■"  ;  (7)  they  were  essentially 
offe/Sffs, — wholly  destitute  of  godly  fear, — and  in 
(larticular  they  profaned  the  d^dTrai  (v.'-)  and  the 
associated  Eucharist  by  their  reckless  participation 
(avvfvwx.  atpdfiws ;  of.  1  Co  11"")  and  their  selfish 
greed  {iawoit  iroi^ali'oiTet  ;  cf.  1  Co  !!''"''■);  (5)  in 
word  and  deed  they  were  insubordinate  against 
divinely  constituted  authority,*  \t.»- '»•  "  {Kop4)  " 
{yoYytaTal) ;  (e)  they  fomented  schisms,  v.";  (f) 
they  practically  perverted  the  doctrine  of  grace,  v.* 
(cf.  C.'a".  5",  Ko  o'-  "). 

All  these  points  (except  the  last)  have  parallels  in 
St.  Paul's  picture  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  The 
same  dangers  from  pagan  associations  and  sur- 
roundings are  emphasized  also  in  Ac  IS-"-  **,  1  Th 
4'-»,  Ko  16""-,  Ph  3»-  ""■,  Eph  4"«;  Rev  2'^-  ^  3«, 
and  again  in  the  Didachf.  (lii.  3,  6).  The  men, 
therefore,  against  whom  St.  Jude  warns  his  readers 
appear  to  have  brought  the  vices  and  the  unchas- 
tened  selfishness  of  paganism  within  the  Christian 
body.  The  Church,  accordingly,  to  which  the  letter 
is  addressed  was,  it  would  seem,  predominantly  a 
Gentile  Church.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  inciden- 
tal phra.se,  which  yet  has  a  con.spicuous  jilace  in  the 
Ep. — irepl  T^j  Kotr^j  ritiwv  ffdrrrjpias  (v.^).  Jude  writes 
as  a  Hebrew  Christian  to  Gentile  Christians.  The 
Church  which  best  fulfils  these  conditions  is  the 
Church  in  the  Syrian  Avtioch  (cf.  Be3'schlag,  Neri- 
test.  Theol.  ii.  p.  484),  where  St.  Paul  taught  early 
and  late  in  his  missionary  career,  a  Cliurch  in 
constant  comniiiTiiration  with  the  Church  at  Jer- 
u.salem  (r.rj.  Ac  15',  Gal  2"),  visited,  as  we  learn 
incidcntaliy,  by  one  of  the  older  apostles  (Gal  2"), 
and  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  from  heathenism 
as  the  Cliurch  at  Corinth.  It  is  of  course  quite 
possible  that  the  Ep.,  with  its  general  salutation, 
was  intended  to  be  circulated  among  a  group  of 
Churches  connected  with  Antioch  (cf.  Ac  1.5^). 

It  is  not  hard  to  conjecture  the  circumstances 
under  w/iirh  the  letter,  such  being  its  scope  and 
such  its  probable  <lestination,  was  written.  We 
may  su|ipose  that  members  of  the  Church  of  Anti- 
och came  to  Jerusalem  with  news  that  the  leaven 
of  *eatlien  lawle.ssness  was  sjireading  there.  St. 
Juue,  one  of  the  original  'elders'  of  the  mother 
Church,  and  therefore  now  (especially  if  St.  James 
was  dead)  in  a  position  of  peculiar  authority,  feels 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  danger  attend- 
ing a  ]ierversion  of  St.  I'aul's  doctrine  of  grace, 
as  St.  James  had  realized  that  involved  in  the 
perversion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  faith.  The 
messengers  are  returning.  St.  Jurle  wouhl  glailly 
have  sent  by  them  a  lett<!r  dealing  with  the  bb'ss. 
ings  of  salvation  common  to  Hebrew  and  (ientile 
Christians  alike.  The  crisis,  however,  of  which  he 
has  heard  forces  him  to  narrow  his  subject  to  an 
earnest  appeal  that,  in  the  present  accentuation  of 
the  perils  which  were  inseparable  from  the  jwisition 
of  a  Gentile  Church,  they  would  ]ireserve  tlie  purity 
of  the  faith  in  matters  of  life  and  conduct. 

7.  Summary  of  tiik  Epistle. — A  necessarily 
brief  paraphrase  will  bring  out  the  connexion  of 
thouglit. 

The  salutation  of  .lude  (v."-).  The  treacherouB 
entrance  into  your  Church  of  certain  depravers  of 
God's  grare  iu  Christ  and  practical  di^niers  of  Jesus 
a*  Lord,  forve  me  to  make  my  letter  a  simjile  <all 
to  you  to  contend  for  the  one  faith  (v.").  1  need 
only  remind  you  of  the  ancient  examples  of  the 
danger  of  faithlessness  and  lleshly  sin — Israel  (the 
primary  type  of  the  Christian  society),  the  angels 
who  fell,  and  (like  these  last  in  sin  and  punish- 
ment) the  Cities  of   the  I'lain  (vv.»-').      Despite 

*  In  r.'  mufrrrrm  (c(.  Oiilarhf  Itr.  1^  !•  •Ulnwl :  It  la  thi; 
prim-tple  of  aiithorily  In  kphithI  which  tnf  y  rv]r*-t«l  The  woni 
S«f«(  protwilily  iMtliitjt  U>  a«'tiiikl  nlll.-fi*  of  RUlhonty  In  tin'  Church 
(cl.  t'lfin.  Al.  Strtnix.  vl.  13,  l>.  7»J,  i>«j(r«r«x*i'*'  *•  »^#3w»mm» 
aara  v^MMn;>  da{«t<'  2*i«  yA^  i»im  iimfi^\ 


such  examples,  these  men,  ever  j'ielding  to  their 
own  wayward  fancies,  are  guilty  both  of  llohlj' 
sin  and  of  rebellion.  They  deny  the  principle  of 
authority;  they  malign  tliose  set  to  rule.  Lnlike 
the  archangel  in  his  controversy  with  the  devil, 
they  do  not  fear  to  malign  even  the  dread  realities 
of  authority  which  are  too  high  for  their  compre- 
hension, while  in  the  low  region  of  their  own  animal 
instincts  they  corrupt  them.selves  (vv.*"'").  Scrip- 
ture (v.")  and  nature  (v.'-'-)  prefigure  their  mani- 
fold sins  and  their  doom.  Nay,  tliey  are  the  true 
subject  of  the  ancient  patriarch's  prophecy  (v."'). 
Be  not  as  they  are.  I'hey  are  unrestful-— discon- 
tented, selfish,  boastful,  intriguing  flatterers.  Do 
yoxi  be  calm,  remembering  that  the  apostles,  when 
they  visited  you,  used  to  tell  you  that  such  men 
would  arise  (vv."-").  Again,  these  men,  having 
only  natural  aims,  cause  divisions.  Do  you  buUd 
up  your  society  on  the  foundation  of  the  faith,  the 
Spirit  helping  j'our  prayers,  the  love  of  the  Father 
being  your  protection,  the  final  mercy  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  your  hope  (vv. '*■■").  Such  is  your 
duty  to  yourselves.  What  is  it  to  these  men  ? 
Towards  some,  still  wavering,  cherish  a  hopeful 
compassion ;  others  you  must  try  to  save  by 
desperate  eti'ort ;  towards  others  you  can  only  feel 
a  compassion  paralyzed  by  fear  of  contamination 
(v.''"-).  To  God  the  Father,  who  can  preserve  you 
from  these  snares,  and  finally  place  you  in  His 
own  presence  untainted  and  exultant,  to  Him 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  be  glory  for 
ever  (v."'). 

LiTEaxTCBE.— <1)  On  the  reception  of  the  Ep.  in  the  Ohurch, 
Bee  Charloris.  CanonicU];,  p.  331  ff.  (based  on  the  next  named); 
Kirchhoft-r,  iJifUfiuaimnlxtnij,  §  xxxii.  ;  Iteuss,  Ge^ch.  d.  hnt. 
Hc/irijten  .V/',  §233;  Wcatcott,  Uinlorj/  of  tlie  Canon  of  the  S T ; 
Z;iliii,  fjtmchu:ht<  lies  yi'  Kanoiu,  e^ipeciully  i.  1,  p.  3lif  ft. 

(2)  Commentaries:  (a)  Ancient. —Clenu-nt  of  Alex.,  Uypoty. 
pos'-ti  (Zahn,  Forgchun^jen,  iii.  pp.  83 IT.,  O.'jff.):  Didymusof  Alex. 
(Mil^ne,  /'at.  Gr.  xxxix.  1811-1S18,  Latin  version,  with  a  few 
OreettfrajiiuenU*);  Oecumeniu8(Mih'ne,/'o(.fir.cxix.);  Theophy- 
lacL  (.Nli^iie,  Pat.  Gr.  cxxvi.) ;  fi-afjment*  and  bcholia  iti  O.  F. 
Matlhiui,  iVm'.  Trst.  v.,  1782,  Scholia  in  Ep.  Calh.  (>.  234  ft.,  and  in 
Cramer,  Catena,  1840;  Bede(MiLrne,  Paf.  Lat.  xciil.).  (t)  .Modern. 
—The  KeformaCion  period— LutTier,  1623  ;  Calvin,  1651.  The  17th 
century — tirotiiis,  Annotalioneji,  ll>60.  Tlie  present  century  (in 
alphiiiietical  order) — Briiclcner,  1805  (ed.  3);  K.  Burj^er  in  .Strocli- 
Z«n;I<ler.  KurZ'jefa9Ster  Komnuntar,  1805  (ed.  2);  Fronmiiller  In 
Ijint-e,  BibelxKrk,  1862,  1880  (ed.  4),  also  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburch, 
187U;  J.  C.  K.  Uofmann,  1875;  liuther  in  Meyer,  1852,  also 
En^;.  tr.,  Eilinburxb.  1881 ;  Launuann,  1818  ;  Ltmjby  in  SpfaicfTB 
Cominmrnlary,  1881;  C.  F.  Keil,  18S:i ;  E.  Kuhl  In  Wiisa- 
Mever,  1897  (od.  6);  A.  Plummerin  Ellicotfs  Com  rn, /or  F.nnligh 
UrmiiTs,  1883,  the  same  in  KxpotUur't  DMe,  18111 ;  Pluiiiiitrs 
in  Camb.  Bible  far  ScliooU,  l.siO;  Itaiupl,  1854  :  11.  F.  Sadler, 
1891  ;  .SolinecltenhTirger,  1832  ;  Schott,  1863  ;  von  Soden  In  Uand- 
Coiiunenlar.  1892 (ed.  2);  Sticr,  1860  ;  O  Wandel,  1898;  Wiesinger 
in  nlshuusen,  liiMtcerk,  1802. 

(i)  tJeneral.— The  relevant  sections  iti  Uie  Introductions  to 
the  NT,  especially  the  foUowiMj; :— Bleek,  Uavidson,  Ilil^eiifrld, 
Holtzniann.  Jiili<-tier,  Salmon,  B.  Wcisa.  de  Wette  (i-<l.  lS(;ii), 
Zalm  • ;  art.  'Jude'  in  Uncy.  Brit.  (Lnmliy),  the  arts,  in 
HerzOK  (Sieflert).  Smith  (ed.  1895,  A.  Plununer),  Schenkel 
(Sclieni<el) :  also  the  foUowint;  tK>okB  and  articles; — E.  Arnaud, 
Dm  Cil'tliorui  apocr.  de  Jude,  1849,  the  same,  Recherfhm 
rritujUftt  mtr  it^p.  de  Jude  avec  comin/nitaire,  1851  (also 
Enu.  tr.  in  Brit,  and  Foreign  Koang.  Heveit;  July  18.'>9); 
L.  A.  Arnaud,  h'snai  cril.  rur  Caut^ien.  1836;  IteyscblaK.  Artt- 
(<•»(.  Theol.  1802  (ii.  pp.  48.3-(S0) ;  Deissmann.  Bil'els:udi.-n,  1895 

*  The  second  vol.  of  Zalin's  Einleituiu/  appeared  after  this 
article  was  in  print  It  contains  (pp.  42-llu)  a  very  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  tpiestlons  conneotwl  with  Jude  and  2  I*.  The 
chief  conclusions  at  which  Xahn  arrives  are  as  follou-s  2  P 
was  written  by  St.  Peter  liefore,  atwut  the  autumn  of  a  d.  o;>, 
ho  visited  Uome,  i.e.  0<>-tKl.  It  was  address*Hi  to  Cbupches 
mainly  Jewish  in  or  near  Palestine.  Ep.  Jude  was  the  work  of 
the  Ix^ni's  brother,  and  was  uddresswl  to  the  same  Chun-hos 
OS  2  P.  The  lii>ertinea  of  Jude  are  folse  teachers,  and  exactly 
corresjiond  to  the  jiicture  drawn  by  antici|iation  in  2  P,  lo 
wbidi,  lndce<l,  reference  is  made  in  Jude*- '7.  Zahn  take« 
Jude*  to  refer  to  tlie  deliverance  of  a  pcnule  (an.-vrthrous  Xm.^) 
bv  'Jesus '  (best  supported  readinn)  from  tlie  spiritual  E^-pt  of 
sfu,  and  to  tiiesut>se<iuent  Jud;,nucnl  on  the  unlielievinir  In  the 
destruction  cf  Jer»i».-uem.  The  ilate,  llierefore,  ol  the  Kp.  ntusl 
Ih?  after  70,  and  is  protabh'  al>out  75.  It  niay  In?  added  that 
/jkbn  thinks  that  Jude  used  the  Hebrew  or  Aroiuaic  orit^lnal  of 
Enoch. 

The  writer  of  the  article  would  gladly  have  considered  ^ahn'a 
]>osition  in  greater  detail.     Btit  he  d^x-s  not  find  any  reason  to 
1  mwltty  his  own  orifumenta  or  oonclusiont. 
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(D.  188  fl ) ;  Ewald,  Subm  StnUehreiben,  1870  ;  Fanur, 
Eariv  Day'  "f  ChrUtianiti/,  1882  (I.  pp.  22I>-2'1S);  Qlong,  In. 
trod  to  Uu  CatA.  Hpiitla,  1887;  Harnack,  />«  Lthrt  der  zunHf 
Apo'tUl  ('TexU  u.  UnUmuch.'  li.  1,  2),  1SS4  (p.  1051.},  the 
wme,  Dit  Chnmologie,  1897  (pp.  465-489);  Jeasien,  De  «u«i.t,^ 
<p  Juda,  1821;  Mainel,  Gnottic  Ueraia,  1875  (p.  onft.); 
McOiBert,  //«<.  of  Chritlianity  in  the  Apoitolu!  Age,  1897  (up. 
685-683);  Mayerholl,  Die  J'etrinuchen  Schriflm,  1S35  (pp.  1.1- 
18")  •  Keandcr,  Plantitig  o/  the  Chrietian  Church  (Enf.  tr.  in 
Bohn'8  seriis,  p.  391  (.) ;  Pflelderer,  Urchrintmthum,  1.SS7  (pp. 
885-843) ;  liormn,  St.  Paul,  1869  (p.  S(X)0.)  ;  RiUchl  in  SK,  ISlll 
(p  103  fl  ,  '  Ucber  die  im  briefe  (ie»  Judos  chaiacterislrten  Anti- 
nomisttn');  B.  Weiw  In  SK,  1S«6  (p.  2568.,  'Die  Petrinische 
Frage,  Das  Verhaltnisa  turn  Judasbriet');  Zdckler,  Bandb.  d. 
Theol.  Wueenech.,  1883,  L  p.  4191.  (Schulze). 

F.  n.  Chase. 

JUDGE,  JUDGING.— Among  the  early  Israelites 
the  official  organization  of  the  administration  of 
justice  wa.s  entirely  unknown.  There  were  no 
courts  of  law,  no  otlicial  judjjes,  no  codified  laws. 
Disputes  were  settled  by  the  natural  heads  of 
families  and  tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment. These  customs  were  connected  with  («) 
the  family,  and  (b)  religion.  In  the  earliest  book 
of  flebrew  history  (JE)  the  pictures  of  patriarchal 
times  rejiresent  the  father  or  head  of  the  family 
as  possessing  supreme  power  over  his  property 
(Gn  27),  his  slaves  (Gn  21),  and  the  members  of 
his  own  family  (Gn  22.  38*").  Disputes  between 
families  were  settled  by  an  appeal  to  force,  or  by 
an  amicable  covenant  between  the  heads  of  the 
families  (Gn  21  ;  cf.  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
in  Gn  32).  But  J"  Himself  is  also  represented  as 
acting  as  supreme  judge,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
case  of  peoples  (Babel,  Sodom),  but  also  of  indi- 
viduals (Gn  20^).  So  also  refractory  members  of  a 
family  were  solemnly  dedicated  to  God's  wrath 
(Gn  49"^). 

The  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a 
people  were  dominated  by  the  stron"  personality 
of  Moses.  During  the  nomad  period,  family  dis- 
putes were  still  settled  by  the  head  of  the  family  ; 
but  Moses  himself  was  the  supreme  judge  to  whom 
appeals  were  brought  (Ex  W),  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  himself  bringing  the  matters  to  J"  for 
decision  (Ex  18"),  though  we  are  not  told  how;  he 

fained  his  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
loses  had  no  officials  to  execute  his  sentences, 
but  seems  in  case  of  division  of  opinion  to  have 
appealed  to  those  who  agreed  with  him  to  carry 
out  his  punishments  by  force  (Ex  32-*).  This 
work,  however,  proved  too  much  for  one  man, 
and  on  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law  he  selected 
a  number  of  the  heads  of  families — already  accus- 
tomed t«  judging  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
own  families — to  judge  the  intertribal  disputes, 
reserving  for  himself  the  right  of  settling  the  more 
difficult  questions  that  arose  (Ei  lii»*-;  cf.  the 
parallel  account  in  Nu  11"-  '^•). 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  appointment  that 
the  later  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  was  represented 
as  given  by  Moses  to  tliese  elders  as  a  body  of 
customs  for  their  guidance  (Ex  21'  24).  The 
active  participation  of  the  Deity  in  judging  is 
still  prominent  all  through  this  period.  To  seek  a 
judgment  was  to  '  seek  Jahweh  '  (Ex  33'").  It 
was  J"  Himself  who  punished  Miriam  (Nu  la'"), 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Nu  16),  and  the  Israelites 
themselves  (Nu  21).  Aehan  was  detected  by  .J" 
(whose  wtU  on  this  occa-sion  was  ascertained  by  the 
drawing  of  lots),  and  the  punishment  was  carried 
out  by  the  people  (Jos  7). 

Tlie  settlement  in  Canaan,  and  consequent 
ch.inge  from  nomad  to  settled  life,  led  to  the 
emjiliasizing  of  local  rather  than  family  and  tribal 
a\ithority.  The  ancient  customs  were  continued, 
but  the  'elders  of  the  citir'  (T!)C  '3P')  took  the 
place  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe  (Jg  8"  11',  and  see 
below  for  Dent. ;  cf.  Nowack,  Arch.  1.  322,  and 
■ee  Elder  in  OT),   though  the  claims   of   the 


latter  were  not  overlooked  even  in  the  7th  cent, 
(cf.  Dt  10'*).  During  this  period  tlie  terra  '  judges  ' 
was  applied  to  the  local  lieroes,  w  lio  delivered  and 
ruled  the  tribes  of  Israel.  (Tor  the  use  and 
meaning  of  Ecf  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  see  the 
following  two  articles). 

The  institution  of  a  monarchy  also  modified  the 
previous  customs,  inasmuch  as  the  king  and  his 
officials  were  in  a  better  position  than  most  to 
enforce  their  decisions  by  means  of  the  power  they 
possessed.  Tlie  administration  of  justice  in  the 
country  naturally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
city  elders  and  men  who  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  A\  isdoni  ;  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  was 
by  arbitration  rather  than  by  royal  justice ;  but 
where  a  roj'al  officer  was  stationed,  there  he  would 
often  be  appealed  to.  The  king  was  the  most 
powerful  (at  any  rate  in  the  best  days  of  the 
monarcliy),  and  therefore  the  supreme  judge. 
The  person  of  the  king  was  usually  accessible  to 
the  poorest  of  his  subjects.  The  men  of  Israel 
larought  their  troubles  regularly  to  David  (2  S  15-"-). 
The  power  of  the  king  enabled  him  when  present 
to  override  or  overawe  the  local  courts  (1  K  21, 
1  S  8^,  2  S  15-  etc.).  It  was  during  this  period  (in 
the  9th  or  8th  cent.)  that  a  short  book  of  'judg- 
ments' o-c?:fC  (Ex  21-23";  cf.  ExODUS  in  vol.  i. 
p.  810)  was  edited  to  guide  the  decisions  of  men 
who  were  called  upon  to  decide  certain  cases. 
How  far  it  obtained  any  authority  we  cannot  tell, 
but  it  is  very  short  and  incomplete.  Judges  are 
mentioned  only  once  in  this  code,  viz.  in  21-^  but 
the  word  D'^''?5  used  here  is  a  rare  word  ;  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs  is  difbcult  to  construe 
as  it  stands,  and  Budde  has  suggested  a  different 
reading,  which  contains  no  mention  of  judges 
(ZATiV  xi.  106  ff.).  In  Ex  21«  22"-'  RVm  reads 
'judges'  as  a  translation  of  QTiS''7.  'j"''  '■he  word 
seems  to  be  used  here  as  usual  with  the  meaning 
'  God '  given  in  the  RV  text.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  7tli  cent,  (in  021)  another 
code  of  laws — the  Deuteronomic — was  proclaimed, 
but  the  unfortunate  death  of  Jusiali  seems  to 
have  rendered  it  ineffective  from  608  untU  after  the 
Exile.  (See  DEUTERONOMY).  In  judicial  matters 
it  confirmed  for  the  most  part  the  already  existing 
customs.  Judges  and  officers  (O'T^t:')  D-art')  are  to 
be  appointed  in  all  the  cities,  according  to  the 
tribes  (Dt  16").+  The  ordinary  judges  are  as 
before  the  '  elders  of  the  city  '  (Dt  19'=  21'8  22">''- 
etc. ).  In  difficult  matters,  where  men  had  formerly 
had  recourse  to  the  more  immediate  judgment  of 
the  Deity,  the  priests  the  Levites  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  usual  judges  (Dt  XT'-  19"- 
etc.),  and  the  law  as  a  whole  is  represented  as 
having  been  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  priests  the 
sons  of  Levi,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
(Dt3P).  The  curse  of  J"  still  remains  the  heaviest 
of  punishments  (Dt  28"''-).  The  greatest  fault  in 
the  administration  of  justice  during  this  period 
was  due  to  bribery,  a  sin  which  specially  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  preacher  of  moral  right- 
eousness (Am  5'=;  cf.  Mic  7»,  Zeph  3').  In 
Am  2'  and  Mic  5'  the  word  '  judge '  atv  seems  to 
be  used  of  the  king  (see  Driver  on  the  former 
passage  in  the  'Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools'), 
but  in  Micah  the  LXX  have  a  ditlerent  reading, 
and  in   Amos   Nowack  refers   the    word    to    the 

*  Dillmann  thinks  that  Judges  who  gave  judgment  In  > 
sanctuary  were  called  D'n7K  in  the  older  Hebrew  ;  cf.  his  not* 
on  this  pas&i^'e  in  the  Ktirzaefasstea  exegetischf^  Uandtntch 
zum  AT,  but  Marti  refers  the  word  to  the  household  goda 
(Geachichte  der  wraelitischen  Religion,  pp.  29,  4S). 

t  Of  the  D'l^!:'  little  is  known.  They  first  appear  as  Israel- 
itish  superintendents  of  forced  lahour  in  Egypt  (Ex  5,  JE),  then 
as  'otlicers'  aasociated  with  the  elders  in  the  wilderness  (Nu 
1118,  JE).  After  this  they  are  not  mentioned  until  Deuler. 
onomy.  They  seem  to  have  been  police  officials.  See  note  in 
Driver's  commentary  on  Dt  1'^. 
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ofScials  of  the  Moabites  {Die  kleinen  Propheten, 
p.  126). 

The  destruction  of  the  monarchies  and  the  exile 
of  both  the  kingdoms  limited  the  judicial  power 
of  the  people.  In  their  captivity  they  were 
entirely  subject  to  their  conquerors.  The  study 
of  their  own  law  increased,  indeed  may  be  said 
now  to  have  seriou.sly  begun,  but  what  little  they 
could  carry  into  practice  was  only  by  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  their  masters.  The  return 
froui  exile  led  to  the  constitution  not  of  a 
political  power,  but  of  a  reli{pous  community. 
The  Deuteronomic  code  was  received  by  it  as  bind- 
ing (Neh  8-10),  and  its  provisions  were  obser\'ed  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Persians, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under 
the  Persians  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  laws  in  purely  internal  matters  (tlie  elders  of 
the  city  are  mentioned  in  Ezr  7"  10"),  but  quarrels 
with  neighbouring  powers  were  submitted  to  the 
Persian  court  (Ezr  4  and  5).  In  Jud.-ea  the  Priestly 
code  was  soon  added  to  the  Deuteronomic,  but  as 
this  is  chiefly  religious  it  scarcely  affected  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice.  It  was  prob- 
ably during  the  time  of  the  Greek  domination 
that  further  organization  led  to  the  establishment 
in  Jerusalem  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Jewish  community  (see  Sanhedkin). 
In  the  small  towns  and  villages  justice  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  council  of  seven  (Jos.  Ant.  IV. 
viii.  14;  cf.  Schiirer,  Zcitalter  Christi,  ii.  132  ff., 
3rd  ed.  ii.  176  ff.  {HJP  II.  i.  163  ff.]),  and  in  larger 
places  by  one  of  twenty-three  members  (Mishna, 
Sank.  i.  4).  It  is  to  one  of  these  councils  that  Christ 
refers  in  Sit  5^,  and  to  their  members  in  v.*.  For 
further  details  as  to  the  courts  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  see  the  articles  Roman  Law  and  San- 
hedrin. 

LiTERATURB.— The  works  on  Heb,  ArcbBoIo^  of  Nowack  and 
fi«nzmger ;  for  the  odininistratioD  of  Justice  amon^  oomad 
Arabs,  Jacob,  AUarabuchet  BeduinenUbevfl^  209  ff. 

G.  W.  Thatchbr. 
JUDGES,  PERIOD  OF  THE.— 

1.  Ext«nt  of  the  Period. 

U.  Authorities. 
111.  ChroHolopi-. 
iv.  Political  Geog^phy. 

T.  The  History. 

vi.  Trust  worthineaa  of  the  History. 
Tli.  Relij^on. 
viiL  Parallel  with  the  Maccabcan  Period. 

L  The  period  extends  from  the  death  of  Joshua 
to  the  anointing  of  Saul  as  king  over  Israel. 

ii.  Our  main  authorities  are  the  Book  of  Judges 
(specially  ch.  5,  '  the  Song  of  Deborah ')  and  1  S 
1-10.  In  addition  to  these  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gn  49)  was  formerly  reckoned  to  belong  to  this 
period  ;  but  the  more  modem  view  is  trjit,  while 
w.»-'-  "'■  ""•  point  to  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
other  verses  transplant  us  to  a  later  tiir.e  (Kuenen, 
Hex.  p.  240,  Eng.  tr. :  Dillmann,  Gen.  vol.  ii.  p.  447, 
Enc.  tr.).  The  Book  of  Ruth  has  reference  to  this 
period,  but  its  conifiosition  is  referred  to  post- 
exilic  times  by  recent  critics. 

iii.  CilKONOLOOY. — The  whole  period  i«  devoid 
of  certain  dates  ;  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
its  close  may  be  assigned  with  probabilitv  to  with- 
in fifty  years  of  n.c.  10(X).  The  length  of  the 
period  is  also  very  doubtful.  If  we  follow  what 
seems  to  be  the  Chronology  of  the  Book  of  Judges  it- 
self, we  have  to  conclude  that  the  Judges  (extliisive 
of  Eli  and  Samuel)  occupied  a  period  of  mure  than 
410  years.  No  critic,  however,  has  ever  accepted 
this  high  total,  and  there  are  three  good  reasons 
why  it  should  be  rejected.  (1)  It  contradicts  1  K 
6'  (480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of 
the  temple).  (2)  It  has  always  appeared  probable 
that  some  of  the  Judges  were  contemimraries  and 
not  successors  or  predecessors  of  the  re.st.     (3)  It  is 


improbable  that  Israel  could  have  existed  in  the 
disorganized  condition  which  was  hers  under  the 
Judges  for  so  long  a  period  as  400  years  without 
being  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  surrounding  Canaan- 
ites.  Moreover,  several  of  the  details  of  which  the 
number  410  is  made  up  do  Dot  inspire  confidence; 
the  numljer  40  (representing  a  generation)  or  its 
multiples  occurs  fret^uently,  and  the  writer  of  the 
book  seems  to  be  giving  merely  a  rough  reckoning 
by  generations.  In  the  present  article  it  is  a-ssomed 
that  the  period  of  the  Judges  was  relatively  short, 
perhaps  about  200  years.  See  Chronology  op 
Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

iv.  Political  Geography.— A  careful  study  of 
Jg,  particularly  of  chs.  1  and  4,  shows  that  the 
Israelites  on  entering  Palestine  did  not  conquer  it, 
but  only  overran  the  inland  part  of  it.  A  broad 
strip  of  land  along  the  coast  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  (cf.  Moore  on  Jg  1'*-  '•)  and  of  the 
Zidonians  (Jg  1").  The  fortresses  which  girdled 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (Jg  l'-"),  and  consequently 
the  plain  itself,  remained  unconquered.  Moreover, 
scattered  over  the  land  there  were  cities,  e.g. 
Jerusalem  (Jg  l'"),  Gezer  (l**),  and  probably 
Shechem(Jg9'^'*;  Kittel,  ii.  74),  in  which  apparently 
the  Israelites  had  a  footing,  but  not  the  supremacy. 
No  doubt  some  cities  came  at  an  early  date  into 
the  hands  of  Israel  or  of  their  allies  (Hebron,  Jg 
I"  ;  Bethlehem,  Jg  129-'« ;  Bethel,  Jg  1=^),  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  the  Canaanites  still 
kept  their  fortified  cities  while  the  Israelites 
occupied  the  villages.  It  was  indeed  only  to  be 
expected  that  Israel  on  ceasing  to  be  a  nomadic 
people,  would  pass  through  a  stage  of  free  village 
life  before  they  could  accustom  tnemselves  to  the 
restricted  life  of  cities.  These  villages  were  fixed 
encampments,  collections  of  tents,  rather  than 
houses  ordered  in  streets.  '  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel,'  was  the  earlier  form  of  the  signal  for 
dispersion,  as  'every  man  to  his  own  city'  (1  K 
22*")  was  the  later.  The  heaviest  blow  which 
could  fall  on  Israel  at  this  period  is  descrilwd  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  in  the  words,  'The  villages 
(or  'villagers')  ceased  in  Israel'  (Jg  5'  AV  and 
RVm).  The  only  refuge  of  the  people  was  in  dens 
and  caves  and  natural  strongholds  (Jg  6'  1  S.  13'). 
They  had  destroyed  such  fortresses  as  they  had 
won. 

Had  the  Canaanites  possessed  any  real  cohesion 
anion"  themselves,  the  Israelites  must  have  been 
chased  out  of  the  country  as  the  Midianites  were 
chased  out  by  liideon  ;  out  the  Canaanites  were 
hopelessly  divided.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  mixed 
population,  wluther  we  reckon  them  as  exactly 
seven  nations  or  not. 

v.  Hi.<5T0RY. — Owing  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
chronolopy,  a  formal  division  of  the  epoch  of  the 
Judges  into  periods  is  inij)os.sible.  Three  great 
crises,  however,  stand  out  in  the  history — (1)  the 
union  of  the  tribes  against  Sisera  and  the  Canaan- 
ites (Jg  4.  5) ;  (2)  the  a-ssertion  of  Israel's  indi- 
viduality (or  nationality)  against  the  Midianites  t 
(3)  the  appearance  of  the  Philistines. 

(1)  All  writers  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Israelite  rising  under  Deborah  anci  Barak.  Israel 
had  been  checked  in  its  conquests  by  the  fortresses 
which  girdled  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  by  the 
chariots  of  iron  which  controlled  it.  Once  checked 
they  sank  into  helplessue&s,  and  the  Canaanites  of 
the  plain  turned  upon  their  former  assailants. 
Tlieir  siucess  was  great.  The  Isrnt'lites  of  the 
north  and  of  the  centre  would  have  become  the 
helots  of  the  Canaanites,  if  Del>orah  bad  not 
prophesied  and  if  Barak  had  not  fought.  Nor 
did  the  battle  of  the  Kishon  give  Israel  freedom 
only  ;  it  also  gave  life  to  the  idea  of  nationiJ 
unity.  Six  tribes,  viz.  Ephrdim,  Benjamin, 
Manasseh  (Machir),  Zebulun,  Issachar,  and  Naph 
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iJili,  united  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  God  of  Israel  • 
and  four  others.  Reuben,  Gad  (GUead),  Pan,  and' 
Asher  are  reminded  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  of 
their  failure  to  realize  the  duties  of  their  kinship 
witji  the  rest.  The  sole  literature  of  this  period  ^ 
(so  far  as  we  know)  is  this  song  of  a  people  stru^t'linc 
to  assert  Us  freedom  and  its  nationality 

(2)  Gideon  represents  a  crisis  hardly  less  acute 
than  that  at  which  Deborah  appeared.  Israel  was 
passing  from  nomadic  to  settled  life;  but  if  the 
fruus  of  agriculture  were  snatched  from  them  by 
the  Midianites  the  tempUtion  to  return  to  a 
wandering  (and  perhaps  marauding)  life,  would 
be  very  great.     At  another  time,   under  circum- 


„, ■'   ?  "  '~  •■""""»'    Inline,   uuuer  circum- 

stances of  stress.  Jephthah  and  David  did  actuallv 
return  to  the  condition  of  •  children  of  the  East ' 
l<rom  any  such  retrograde  step  Israel,  as  a  whole 
was  saved  by  Gideon,  the  farmer  c»Ued  from  the 
threslung-flail  to  save  his  people. 

The  deliverance  wrought  by  Gideon  brought  up 
the  question  of  appointing  a  permanent  head,  to 
W^  ^'"..•j"?"'  ^""^  ''S''''  ""^'r  tattles  (cf.  1  S  8») 
1  lie  Midianites  invaded  the  land  every  year  (j'r 
6'-'),  so  that  the  crisis  demanded  some  permanent 
organization  to  meet  the  standing  danger.  Gideon 
on  the  invitation  of  the  people,  established  a  rule 
winch  was  a  theocracy  according  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, but  It  was  administered  by  himself  as 
earthlv  vicefjerent  He  established  at  his  home 
at  Oi.hrah,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  his  state, 
a  golden  ephod  (see  EpHOD)  of  the  God  whose 
government  he  (and  his  sons  after  him)  professed 
to  administer  (Jg  S-^-"-  so  92).  '  fioiessea 

(3)  The  appearance  of  the  Philistines  was  a 
muttex  of  grave  importance.  If,  as  seems  prob- 
able (but  see  art.  Judges  [Book  of],  p.  818")  this 
event  was  contemporaneous  witli  the  beginnktr  of 
Ammonite  a.ssaults  on  Israel,  this  importancf  h 
greatly  enhanced.  Attacked  on  the  east  by  Ammon 
reduced  m  part  to  subjection  on  the  west  by  the 
I  Ihstines,  the  Israelites  fell  into  a  disorganized 
and  helpiess  state,  from  whicli  nothin"  uerhans 
Jhem      "^'=^^'i^'>"»«°'  °f  the  kingdom  coulS  rescue 

no?onW  fn?Th°^?^  ^^"^  ^"''S'=^  ^^^  remarkable, 
?Un  fn7„  1  "  *5''^M  '="'^"  J*^^*^  mentioned,  but 
al.0  for  a  slow  and  silent  revolution  which  Went 
on  during  the  whole  of  its  course 

itilf"'*f  *'  "n^  "'"■*  *'"''  '"""^e'  assimilated  to 
tself  a  large  Canaanite  population.     Wellhausen 

vLh'-,-^"^-  ?^^;f  *««■•)  P°i°ts  o,it  that  th     fus  on 

™t  To';,/?  fi'^l  '°^'"''y-'  ^^'"''^  '''«  ^^anaanite 
peasant   «ouId   find    more   in   common   with   the 

sraelite  settler  than  with  his  own  fellow-countrv 
men  in  the  cities  This  incorporation  of  the  or  "inll 
population  into  Israel  ex,,lains  the  striking  growth 
of  the  population  which  took  place  under  the 
Judges,  which  indeed,  made  ^Jacob  so  much 
stronger  than  the  kin.lred  tribes,  Moab,  Ammon 
and  Edom,  and  rendered  the  empire  of  Dav"d  and 
bolomon  a  possibility 

Jtoo^''''ti1°  r'T'-'-  "^  ""^  HrsTORY  of  the 

OtTDOES  —  Plus  history  is  so  natural  a  preface  to 
the  period  of  the   Kings,   that  no  charge  of  im 

Many  details,  however,  have  been  referred  with 
more  or  less  probabUity  to  myth  or  m^undeV^ 
standing,  and  not  to  history.  misuuuer 

(Ar,,".^'""' ■>"'''^"!''i"    <•'«    •■''>    "f    Mesopotamia 

fit^r^  Th''"ijr*  "  *  ]'''?"^°"T  ^"l  uncertain 
ngure.      The  Shamgar  of  Jg  3«  is  sunnospH   t^ 

be  irreconcilable  with  the  Shamgar  of ?i^5«' h^ 

note),  as  the  context  [of  Jg  5«]  shows  '  T1,p 
minor  judges  Tola  and  iair  (fg  lO^^JraLd  Ibzan? 

beio'n'Jto  'he'Tirfcdof-'trJuJi^L*''^  V"  '"  P^""'  '°™  "'^o 
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Elon,  and  Abdon  (Jg  12«->»)  are  generally  said     0 
l.e  merely  personiheaiiuiisof  leadiii"  fainifies     Our 

ion   that   Jephthah's   ■message   to   Ammon'   (Jg 
11'-")  seems    to    be    really  a    document    hav  n" 
reference    rather    to  J/,«6;    cf.    the    mention   ol 
Cheiuosh  (V  ^)  and  of  Balak  (v.=»).     On  the  otln 
hand    Jephthah's  vow  and  its  fullilment  are  de 
fended  as  natural  in  Jephthah's  age  (and  there 
fore    as    probably   historical)   by    Kittel    (ii.    SP 
The  story  of  Samson,  finally,  has  not  been  proved 

dictum     .6.):     'Samson    wavers    between    myth 
saga,  and  liLstory,  belonging  altogether  to  no  one 

("BooroV'r  p"8lT'  '"  '""''■  '^^'  '"''»«^"  ''^''"^ 
yii.  REiiGiON._In  speaking  of  the  religion  of 
InJ.^^^t  n  "  °«.<='*^«a'7  to  regard  only  the  state- 
ments  of  the  ancient  part  of  the  boolc,  avoiding 
the  so-called  'margin.'  Inquiry  was  made  of  Go3 
i'L^!,  probably  by  means  of  the  ephod  (see 
,i  IT ^ '  ,""'"  '■"'^  "^^^  i°  the  name  of  J"  (Jg 
whnJ'/  n-'"'''^  regarded  as  the  national  003 
whose  dwelling  was    on    the    Arabian  peninsula 

hi^,i  f  'in  -h^^""'"';   the.  angel  of  J"  presented 
him.self    in    human   form   in   order   to  make    his 

t^^tlt'  nJ     ' '  the  ark  was  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  presence  of  J"  Himself  (1  S  4») 

Canaanite  influence  on  religion  was  stron" 
dunng  this  period,  for  the  process  of  fusion  ol 
Canaanite  and  Israelite  was  going  on  Israel 
new  to  the  land  was  introduced  to  the  old  sanc'- 
tuaries  by  the  old  inhabitants,  and  thus  learned 
to  worship  the  local  Baal,  the  native  god  of  corn 
and  ^^ane,  ,nth  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  forms 
of  that  lascmous  shedder  of  blood,  the  Canaanite. 
Of  Israel  s  morals  during  this  period  little  good 
can  be  said.     A  time  of  anarchy  always  impairs 

nT^-6^  ^'"^  ''■'"''''  '™'  "Sht  in  his  own  eyes' 
(Jg  l/«),  very  strange  things  were  done  (Jephthah, 
Samson,  Danites,  Gibeali).  There  was  no  lack  o 
courage  in  this  period,  and  hospitality  was  evi- 
dently  regarded  V  the  mass  of  the  people  as 
inviolable  The  sacredness  of  an  oath  is  strkngely 
Ulustrated  by  Jgll35and21'.  °^ 

i^iH^^rn""  *"  "'I'^H  H'^  P'""'"^  "'ay  be  character- 
zed  in  the  words  of  Amos  (8»),  as  days  in  which 
there  was  'a  famine  in  the  land  ;  not  1  famine  of 
bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  tlie 
words  of  the  Lord.'  The  redactor  of  Jg  is  indeed 
continually  drawing  lessons  from  the  e.^periences 

a    thl??n^'>"1f'';';  ^^"^  '^"•^ees,  but  it  seLus  tha 
at  the  time  Itself  the  events  were  left  for  the  most 
pait  to  deliver  their  own  message  uninterpreted 

«4tir°t^,e'''°'''"*-  ,  Y%  ""^y  '^"™Pare  the  period 
with  the  years  of  'silence'  which  preceded  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  ^ 

viii.  Parallel  WITH  .he  Maccab^an  Period. 
-there  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between 
K'f  Maccaba-an  period  and  that  of  the  Judges, 
i  'fnrn  '?""'  "^  fo^'e'i'^ent  (if  it  could  be  called 
a  form  )  was  the  same  at  both  periods.  The 
Snn  t'  'ITJ""^^.^^'  (°"^-''=*  ^^'ophetim)  like 
stratnr^  JfPhthah,  and  the  rest,  i.e.  not  admini- 
strators, but  champions   both  against  the  enemy 

mL  ?4,^"'*^*  (Jonathan,  I.Mac  10=«;  Simon, 
I  Mac  14")  so  were  the  ancient  judges.  Eli  and 
Samuel.  (2)  Both  periods  were  periods  of  almost 
continual  struggle  (ff  the  chronoligy  of  the  Judges 
has  been  riHuly  understood  above!  and  the  ve,^ 
rii  Ti  "l"'  ti'^tinct  people  was  threatened. 

W  there  was  the  same  want  of  unity  among  the 

in  nlme.^""*'*'^'"'''"  "'■^'"'^  resembled  the  thophmm  chiefl. 
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people  at  both  periods  (cf.  1  Mac  1"  6-'  7»).  (4) 
There  was  tlie  same  absence  of  '  ojjen  vision ' 
(1  S  3> ;  cf.  1  Mac  4"  14*').  (5)  Even  the  language 
nseiJ  of  the  Maccaba'an  period  recalls  the  time  of 
the  Judges  (cf.    1  Mac  9"  1jp(aTo  Kpivtiv  ;  2"  xat  A 

See,  further,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  following 
article. 

LiTBRATDRK. — The  proper  sectionB  of  the  eeneral  hiatoriefl  of 
Eirald,  Kenan  (ttippant  even  (or  Renan),  Wellhausen  (brieO. 
Blade  (full),  Kittel  (vcrv  KOO<i).     See  also  under  luiuil.. 

The  Commentary  of  O.  V.  Moore,  ISdS ;  and  J.  .S.  Black, 
JucU/rJi,  1892  (in  the  '  smaller  Cambridge  Bible ") ;  al»o  the  Liter»- 
Mre  cited  at  the  end  of  the  (oUowihk  article. 

W.  Emeky  Barnes. 
JCDGES,  BOOK  OF.— 

1.  The  Nante  of  the  Book. 

2.  The  condition  of  its  Text. 

8.  Ita  Content*  and  Arrawjement. 

4.  ll«  inner  Uarrnoni/  or  Unity. 

6.  Helatiim  to  the  PetUatetu:h  '  nourca, 

6.  Character  and  Age  of  the  component  elementa. 

7.  Ita  Author. 

8.  Ita  Spirit  and  Ita  place  in  the  history  of  revelation. 
Literature. 

1.  The  Name  of  the  Book. —The  seventh 
component  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  is  named 
Book  of  Judges  (ctcio  i;;)  in  the  oldest  sources 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  (cf.  the  Talmudic 
Tract  Baba  bathra  14'',  edited  separately  by  -Marx- 
Dalman  in  'Traditio  rabbinorum  vetcrrinia  de 
librorum  veteris  testamenti  ordine  atque  origine,' 
1884,  p.  14).  The  same  exjiression  D-zrts  n:o  is 
found  in  the  Dikduki  ha-U'amim  of  Aharon  ben- 
Asher  (10th  cent.),  ed.  Haer  and  Strack,  p.  58. 
The  self-evident  term  '  Book '  is  also  frequently 
dropped,  and  thus  the  simple  OTCis*  employed  (so 
the  usual  reading  in  above-cited  passage  from  the 
Talmud).  If  one  compares,  for  instance,  D'srten 
(Bu  1')  and  ol  Kptral  (Sir  46"),  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  article  is  dropped  before  c'=:ic'  when  tlio  latter 
Is  used  as  the  title  of  the  Hook.  But  in  the  course 
of  transition  of  a  nomen  ajipcllntioum  to  the  force 
of  a  nomen  proprium,  the  article  was  frequently 
omitted  (for  analogies  see  Konig's  S>/ntnx,  §  295, 
h-k).      The   Heb.    title   of    the   Book  was  either 

simply  transcribed  (cf.  e.g.  [1[jZlb  in  Ephraem 
Syrus  [ace.  to  Brockelmann,  Lex.  Syr.  383'']  and 
TuKperi^i  in  Origen  [ace.  to  Euseb.  ///J  vi.  25]),  or 
it  might  be  translated  (cf.  e.rr.  tlnij'j'tni  in  the 
Peshilta,  or  icpiral,  e.g.  in  Melito  of  Sardis  [ace. 
to  Eiiscb.  HE  iv.  26]),  or  {liber)  iuilUum,  e.g.  in 
Hieronymus,  Prologus  gitleatus  (  =  priefatio  reg- 
norum). 

2.  Thk  Co.vdition  of  the  Text.— The  history 
of  the  Text  of  a  literary  product  needs  above  all 
to  be  considered,  in  order  that  a  basis  may  thus  be 
laid  for  all  further  investigation.  In  the  case  of 
the  Book  of  .ludges  this  rule  is  all  the  more  to  be 
obser\'ed  Iwcause  of  the  very  complicated  history 
of  its  text. 

[(•)  The  Heb.  text,  as  one  finds  it,  notably  in  the 
editio  Baeriana  libri  Jusute  et  iuiliruin  (1891),  in 
the  excellent  Biblin  liebraka  of  Ch.  D.  Ginsburg 
(1804),  and  in  the  well-known  collections  of  various 
reatlings  by  Kennicott  and  de  Bossi,  is,  of  course, 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Turgum,  the 
Peshitta,  and  the  Vulgate.* 

•  Kcllx  I'erlee  {Anatrktm  fur  Ttxtkritik  de4  A  T,  \faVS miKiJCaU 
Uie  followinif  emendations  on  the  text  of  Judt:i'> ;  '.f  (p.  M) 
n}'n;:':.n  'privy,'  cf.  'poetlcum'  of  Vulit.  ;  .•!»>•  (p.  3.1)  Mry\ ; 
6>(p.  91)M.  Ijimhert'i  conjectural  D'lV?  ^rh  'to  Ave  doon' 
(but  «ee  KSnlit'"  ■'^.vnfa.c,  J3:«ini):  11"  (p.  61)  •(<7!?1.  but  it  U 
more  natural  to  nipiKxe  that  in  'BTJi  (cf.  Hoe  12',  Jcr  2")  the 
Iwas  not  distinctly  written,  and  that  "  has  thus  arisen  ;  12"  (p. 
83)  from  D"  which  was  meant  for  'J3;  may  have  arisen  ;'3' ;  13" 
(p.  SS)  ny  (of.  KOnlir's  Syntax.  |  SSi  k);  20««'  (p.  M) 'lyDO 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  311'CC. 


(A)  But  the  Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
is  an  extraordinarily  manifold  one.  This  is  already 
shown  by  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
variants  which  the  Alexandrian  (A)  and  the 
Vatican  (B)  MSS  of  the  LXX  present  in  this  book. 
For  instance,  in  1""  A  reatls  rbv  x"-""^"'-'^'"'  ('J5^J?C) 
and  iroXe^ijcreffai  (sie)  iv  aim}  (i2),  but  B  ha.i  Toit 
Xavavalom  and  xpis  airrovi.  Further,  in  1'  A  reads 
xai  iroXf/xi}<ru  (to  represent  the  plur.  i:p^J)  iv  tijj 
Xavavait^  ('Jj^^^n),  but  B  has  Kal  wapaTa^^iifieda  vpbi 
Tous  xa'arafoos.  In  l*""  the  respective  readings  con- 
front one  another,  ^xdrafe  (A  ;  cf.  the  plur.  \:Vi  of 
MT)  and  Ixotfiav  (B).  In  1"  ]m  of  the  MT  is  re- 
produced in  A  by  wevBepii,  but  in  B  by  yafi^p&s, 
which  last  is  the  reading  also  of  Jos.  Ant.  v.  ii.  3. 
But  the  difi'erences  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  are  above  all  brought  to  view  bj' 
de  lagarde,  who,  in  his  SeptuagintaStiidicn  (Bd. 
i.  18U'2,  p.  Ifi'. )  places  side  by  side  all  the  most 
important  variants  occurring  in  the  tirst  five 
chapters  of  Jg.  His  judgment  is  completely  sub- 
stantiated by  the  thorough  investigations  of  G. 
Moore  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Judges, 
1S95,  pp.  xliv-xlvi.  Budde  [Kurzer  Ilandcomin. 
z.  Jiirhterbuch,  1897,  p.  xvi)  has  simply  reproduced 
Moore's  results.  For  instance,  in  1'  the  MT  as 
well  as  AB  have  'seventy,'  but  l.(ucian)  i^Sopv- 
KOvraduo{soJos.  Ant.  V.  ii.  2,  Svolv  Kal  i^SofjLrjKovTa).* 
But,  e.g.,  in  8'"  both  AB  and  L  oiler  the  same 
reading,  15,000,  as  the  MT,  and  only  Josephus 
(Ant.  V.  vi.  5)  has  piupiot  Kal  dKraKitrxi^ioi.  Hence, 
in  spite  of  the  scepticism  of  A.  Mez  {ilic  Bibel  tics 
Josejihits,  1895,  p.  57)  it  is  quite  pos.sible  that  n- 
was  read  as  n'  (10=  15  is  found  for  the  lirst  time  in 
Origen  ;  cf.  Konig,  Einleit.  p.  90,  note  1).  Keganl- 
ing  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Greek  version  of 
Jg,  Moore  has  said  very  judiciously,  'It  would 
probably  be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  they  are 
independent ;  the  author  of  the  younger  of  them 
may  have  known  and  used  the  older'  {Judges, 
p.  xliv). 

((■)  Further,  A.  Mez  {die  Bibel  de.i  Joiephtui, 
1895,  pp.  11-18,  5(5-61,  80  f.)  has  shown,  in  regard  to 
Jg,  that  '  the  text  of  Josephus  belongs  to  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  theOT.' 
Fur  in  the  case  of  Jg,  Josephus  follows  the  Lucianic 
text  (L)  not  in  the  same  high  degree  of  dependence 
iv  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  (with  four  exceptions). 
In  Jg  the  bond  connecting  the  text  of  Josephus 
and  that  of  Lucian  is  weaker  and  in  many  nassages 
even  broken.  For  instance,  in  1"  the  MT  has 
n:^'C  \nr[  ';'p,  L  has 'Iajf3d,3  toO  Kfivalov,  but  Jos.  {Anf. 
V.  ii.  3)  'I^^pou  Tov  ilaoiai'tT-ou  droyovoi,  Muivitos  yap 
fiv  yapippht  (see  above  for  the  reading  of  B).  Again, 
e.g.,  the  expression  i'3)'\  in  1"  is  reproduced  not 
only  in  AL,  but  also  in  B  by  iK\ripovbpritrev  (Itahi, 
h'reditavit),  but  Jos.  V.  ii.  4  otVcrs  rightly  ffXoi. 
Finally,  e.g.,  the  king  D-.n;';n  j^-3  (Jg  3»)  is  called  in 
L  yioivavptaaiiuS,  in  AB  (by  an  easily  intelligible 
omission  of  the  n,  cf.  Konig,  LehrgeUiude,  ii.  460) 
\ov<jap<ja6dip.,  and  in  Jos.  V.  iii.  2  ^ouaapciBov,  etc. 
What  right  Mez  has  to  say  in  reference  to  this, 
'  L  ist  corrigirt,'  we  cannot  see.  Still  this  in- 
vesti'iation  hits  confirmed  the  present  writer's  view 
{Einleit.  V.  114  IT.)  that  the  traditional  Mius-soretic 
text  is  the  relatively  best  source  from  which  to 
ascertain  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
judgment  is  also  entirely  substantiated  by  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  text  of  Samuel  which  Liihr 
lia.s  carried  out  in  the  '  Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Hdbch.'  <m 
Siimuel,  1898,  pp.  Ixix  IV. 

3.  The  Contents  and  Akrani-.emknt  ok  thk 
Book. — (n)  The  liook  begins  with  (a)  the  euumera- 

•  Cf.  the  same  variation  of  "U  and  72  in  the  number  of  Uif 
nations  (lChl»»:  U -(^ »1  ■^ 26  =  TO  ;  \nit.\n  \X\r  Clrinmt  Reco^/u 
II.  it  we  rtnd  72);  also  in  the  nunilter  of  tlie  disclplrs.  Lk  1"!. 
where  t'odd.  HI),  etc.,  have  I.j)«uta«iT«  Iv^  Mom»vrr,  lb.- 
niMiilHT  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT  came  to  lic  rrdu.-*..) 
from  72  to  70. 
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tion  of  thj  districts  in  Palestine  which  at  the 
death  of  Joshua  had  not  yet  been  conquered,  and 
with  the  description  of  the  operations  undertaken 
by  several  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  part  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  complete  subjection  of  their  territory 
(1'"^). — iP)  This  partial  failure  is  traced  to  the 
Divine  requital  of  Israel's  religious  disobedience, 
and  on  the  same  account  it  was  announced  that 
the  Canaanites  and  other  enemies  of  Israel  would 
continue  for  a  time  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence, with  a  view  to  the  chastisement  and  the 
probation  of  Israel.  The  messenger  of  J",  men- 
tioned in  2',  was  wrongly  identified  with  Phinehas 
(Jos  24^)  in  Jalkut  Shini'Cnt,  vol.  ii.  ch.  40: 
.Tn  on)B  kS.ti  'n  -[vho. — (7)  Once  more  it  is  told  how 
the  Israelites,  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  were 
guilty  of  religious  disloyalty.  The  author's  object 
was  to  explam  why  the  Israelites  suffered  repeated 
defeats  in  conflicts  also  with  the  surrounding 
nations  (2'-3*,  see  below  4  6). 

(6)  The  history  of  the  individual  jndges  is  re- 
lated. They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the 
tribe  which  suffered  most  from  the  particular 
oppression  at  the  time  (3'-16"). — (o)  Othni'el  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  first  came  upon  the  scene 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (3'"").* — 
(/3)  Ehud,  the  Benjamite  (S'-"*"),  broke  the  yoke  of 
the  neighbouring  Moabites  by  the  assassination  of 
their  kmg,  Eglon.  According  to  Nazir  23''  Ruth 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Eglon  :  |^'7Jy  Sa  m  ni  nn 
3K1D  -^a.  Seder  Olam  rabha,  ch.  12  (ed.  Meyer, 
p.  34),  combines  Jg  2"»  with  Ru  2>3>',  cf.  1  Ch  2", 
Ru  4*"-. — (7)  Shanujar  (3^')  smote  the  Philistines. 
— (5)  In  conjunction  with  Deborah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  the  hero  Barak,  of  the  northern  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  defeated  the  Canaanites,  who  had  again 
assembled  a  strong  force  in  the  north  of  Canaan 
(4'-5'').  Sisera,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  was  slain  by  the  woman  Ja«l.  Many  of 
the  Talmudists  took  offence  at  the  words  '  between 
(AV  at)  her  feet  (n'J'J"!  f3)  he  bowed '  (Jebamoth 
103'',  Nazir  2i^),  but  other  Talmudists,  appealing 
to  Gn  31'*'^  rightly  found  in  the  expression  '  be- 
tween her  feet'  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  Jael. — 
(f)  Gideon,  of  the  town  of  '  Ophrah  in  Ephraim  '  (?), 
expelled  the  Midianites  and  reigned  for  long  in 
peace  (6'-8^ ;  cf.  TeSeHiv,  61  ipfj-ripeicrai  ireipaT-fipiov. 
'iifioae  yip,  K.T.X.,  8', — Philo  i.  424,  ed.  Mangey). 
But  his  son  Abimelech,  who  seized  the  reins  of 
power  in  Shechem,  was  speedily  overcome  (Q'""). — 
(f)  Tola,  a  man  of  Issachar,  defended  Israel  (10"-). 
— (v)  After  him  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  judged  Israel 
(103-»).— («)  Jephthah,  the  GUeadite,  smote  the 
children  of  Ammon  (ll'-12').— (i)  Ibzan,  of  Beth- 
lehem, judged  Israel  (128-«') ;  cf.  Baha  bathra  91'  : 
il'3  ni  |S3K  'Ibzan  is  Boaz'  (Ru  2>).— (k)  Elon,  a 
Zebulunite  (12"'-),  and  (\)  'Abdon,  of  Pirathon  in 
Ephraim,  judpd  Israel  (12"-").  At  last  (p.)  Samson 
'  began  to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines'  (13"'),  and  judged  Israel  twenty  years 
(13'-16'').t  It  is  onljr  up  to  this  point  that  Jg 
gives  a  continuous  series  of  narratives.  This  was 
already  noted  in  the  Dikdiike  of  Aharon  ben-Asher, 
for  in  §  70  it  is  said,  '  The  Book  of  Judges  (extends) 
from  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz,  to  the  death  of 
Samson,  the  son  of  Manoah,  the  Danite'  (Vx-jrvo 
■m  mm  p  pirci?  rna  nj;  i:p  p). 

(c)  The  last  five  chapters  of  Jg  do  not  continue 
the  preceding  history,  but  add  two  episodes  to  it. 

'  Sanhedrin  105«  'DINn  p'7  mn  DTiyn  [Pij  'Cuehan- 
rishathaim  isLaban  the  AramsBan,'«.«.  he  was  of  the  descendant 
of  Laban. 

tin'  Philonis  Bine  pr»paratione  in  Sampson  oratio '  {PhilonU 
Opera,  ed.  Lips.  1830,  vol.  vii.  pp.  351-376)  it  is  said,  '  Sampson 
Tirea  sumpeit  ad  monstranda  opera  ma^a'  (§  12),  but  also 
•quum,  a^^rgite  luxuria  raptus,  illuviem  passus  fuerit  inque 
abyssum  immersufl  cupidinis,  non  amplius  compos  erat  sursum 
aspiciendi,  sed  totua  voluputi  deditus,  ut  verum  diceret, 
tanquam  a  ludlce,  a  muliere  ooactus  fuit '  (§  1). 


(a)  The  first  episode  is  as  follows :  a  part  of  tna 
tribe  of  Dan  wandered  from  south-western  Canaan 
to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  There  they  con- 
quered the  town  of  Laish,  and  called  it,  after  the 
name  of  their  tribe,  Dan.  In  this  town  they  estab- 
lished as  priest  a  Levite  from  Mt.  Ephraim,  whom 
they  had  persuaded  to  accompany  them  (17'-18''). 
(;S)  The  second  episode  tells  how  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeah  which  belonged  to  Benjamin  (20'')  abused 
to  death  the  concubine  of  a  Levite  (19'"'),  and  how 
all  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  puni-shed  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  miscreants 
of  Gibeah  (19"-21'»). 

The  Book  of  Jndges  does  not  state  precisely  at 
what  i)arts  of  the  period  of  the  judges  these  two 
episodes  happened.  The  first  episo<le  is  certainly 
assigned  to  a  time  when  there  had  not  fallen  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Danites  anything  as  a  possession 
(18"),  i.e.  they  had  been  unable  to  make  them- 
selves real  masters  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
them  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Canaan  (Jos  !&"'"•'', 
Ezk  48"') — even  Budde  (on  Jg  18"')  regards  this  as 
not  mere  theory.  But  it  is  uncertain  how  long 
after  Joshua's  death  the  oppressions  (1**  lO'""  H'') 
continued  which  prevented  the  tribe  of  the  Danites 
from  completely  conquering  their  territory.  In 
any  case,  neither  in  I**'-  nor  elsewhere  is  it  implied 
that '  the  southern  Dan  never  dwelt  by  the  sea,  not 
to  speak  of  itself  having  possessed  ships'  (Budde 
on  Jg  5"),  and  this  southern  Dan  was  nearer  to  the 
sliips  than  the  northern.  Nevertheless  the  date  of 
the  history  narrated  in  chs.  17  f.  can  be  limited. 
For  according  to  IS"*  it  was  a  grandson  of  Moses 
that  was  priest  in  the  city  of  Dan,  he'd  being 
indicated  as  the  original  reading  through  the  Nun 
suspensum  of  ns'jp  (cf.  the  Talmudic  statements 
and  the  discussion  with  L.  Blau  in  Konig's 
Einleitung,  pp.  34,  84').  It  is  thus  intelligible 
how  the  oldest  author  who  outside  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
has  described  the  period  of  the  judges,*  namely 
Josephus,  has  inserted  the  two  episodes  immedi- 
ately after  the  narratives  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Jg.  He  further  transposes  the  order  of  the  two 
narratives,  introducing  (Ant.  v.  ii.  8-12)  the  con- 
tents of  chs.  19-21  as  an  illustration  of  a  ariait 
SeifT},  and  with  the  words  S/ioia  Si  toiW-ois  iraSf i^  /toi 
tJjv  Aai'irii'  avvi^T)  <pn\i)ii,  he  appends  (Ant.  V.  iii.  1) 
the  history  contained  in  chs.  17  f.  Seder  olam 
rabba  (ch.  12)  says,  'ji  n^'O  St?  iSdb  hm  □■nye'T  [ehd  'D'3 
nVDiD  c^Vd  nn-n  VD'21,  i.e.  '  in  the  days  of  Cushan- 
rishatliaim  was  the  graven  image  of  Micah,  etc. 
(cf.  IS^"),  and  in  his  days  was  a  concubine  in 
Gibeah.'  Moore  (on  chs.  17  f.)  also  says  rightly 
that  the  migration  may  be  assigned  to  a  time  not 
very  long  after  the  Israelite  invasion  of  Canaan. 
Are  we  now  perhaps  to  suppose  that  the  two 
episodes  stood  originally  after  the  first  chapter  ? 
This  is  not  likely.  For  in  that  case  we  should  not 
expect  to  read,  '  in  those  days  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel,  but  every  man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes'  (17«  18'  19' 21-»).  At  all  events 
it  is  not  without  a  special  aim  that  the  two  narra- 
tives are  placed  at  the  end  of  Jg.  They  are 
intended  to  show  the  negative  results  which  during 
the  period  of  the  judges  snowed  themselves  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  morals. 

Referring  again  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Bk. 
of  Jg,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  ancient  division 
of  tlie  Massoretic  sections  (Baer,  Josua  et  Jud. 
p.  125).  These  are  fourteen,  and  they  begin  with 
the  following  verses  of  the  book :  1'  2'  (nnv'i)  3" 

•  'The  days  of  the  judpes '  are  mentioned  in  Ru  11,  but  parsed 
over  in  silence  between  1  Ch  9+*  and  lOi,  and  ben-Sirach's  only 
allusion  to  them  is  in  the  two  verses  Sir  4611'"-.  Cf.  the  words 
of  Justin  (Hist,  xxxvi.  ii.  7) :  '  Post  Mosen  etiam  Alius  eius 
Aruas,  sacerdos  sacris  .^^{^yptiis,  mox  rex  creatur,  semperque 
exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judaos  fuit,  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sacerdotea 
haberent,  quorum  institia  religione  permixta  incredibile  quAi  turn 
coaluere.' 
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(i-nnKi)  6'  7'  8*  (•)!  pm  kti)  9'  ('Ji  n-ri)  10'  (■:!  cp'i)  IP^ 
(•:i  nns-  13V1)  14'  (oi  psbi?  ni)  IG'  ('ii  vti)  18'  ('Ji  oVi) 
19^  (B»'»(.T  TDK'i),  and  with  SF  ('Ji  iVusii).  It  will  be 
observed  that  several  of  these  beginnings  (e.g.  14' 
instead  of  13')  are  not  without  much  interest. 

4.  The  Inner  Hahmonv,  or  the  Unity  op 
THE  Book. — (a)  In  1'  it  is  recorded  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Jerusalem  ;  but 
according  to  1'-'  this  city  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Benjaiiiitos,  and  by  no  means  can  we  agree  that 
'  doubt  less  the  autlior  wrote  Judah'  ( Moore,  ad  loc. ). 
For,  since  at  a  later  period  the  Judahite  David 
conquered  the  city  of  tlie  Jebusites  (2  S  5"),  and 
since,  after  the  so-called  disruption  of  the  kingdom, 
Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  it  was  natural  to  reckon  Jerusalem  to  the 
territory  of  the  Judnhltrs.  Hence  there  must 
liave  been  a  reliable  tradition  that  Jerus.  originally 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  tlie  Benjaraites,  else  it 
would  not  have  been  in  Jg  l'"  a.ssigncd  to  Benjamin 
(this  also  against  IJudde,  ad  loc).  Further,  it  is 
quite  an  unwarranted  assertion  that  in  1"  on 
account  of  its  diirerence  of  form  '  the  continuation 
of  the  n.iu  hi.story  is  to  be  found,  whose  beginning 
was  still  read  by  Josephus  '  (.Mez,  I.e.  p.  11).  That 
is  to  say,  Josephus  makes  the  remark,  \avavaXoi 
,  .  .  T/)5  'loi'Sa  ipuXij^,  Tijf  'AtTKdXojj'a  Kal  'AKKapcjva 
TraptairdffavTO  &\\as  re  iroXXAj  tuii/  iv  ti^  -mdiip  Kal 
Aafiras  eis  rd  6pos  rjvdyKaffav  avfupir^itv  {Avt.  V.  iii.  I). 
But  Mez  lias  not  noticed  that  the  dp/iara  and  the 
ireSior,  k.t.X.,  previously  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
point  to  1"""  as  the  source  of  his  words  quoted 
above. 

(6)  The  two  sections  I'-2°  and  2?"-  were  not 
written  by  one  author  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
work.  For  1'  begins  by  mentioning  the  death  of 
Jo-shua,  but  2*  mentions  .something  that  h.appened 
wliile  he  was  still  alive,  nVf';i  (ita!  ((air^aTaXcv ; 
Hioron  'dimisit  ergo')  referring  in  its  present 
context  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  2*. 
Neither  can  we  say  with  1'.  Cas.sel,  ad  loc,  tliat  the 
author  meant  to  '  quote '  the  words  of  Jos  24^,  nor 
is  the  iniperf.  consec.  meant  as  a  plusnuamperfect 
(Keil,  act  loc).  (See  a  discussion  of  all  the  analo- 
gous instances  in  Konig's  Sijntitx,  §  142).  Hence, 
not  the  original  sense  of  tlie  passage  2''"-  but  only 
its  present  position  may  be  explained  as  follows : 
the  lirst  section  (l'-2'')  is  meant  to  show  why  the 
internal  enemies  of  Israel  continued  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  the  second  to  explain  why 
Israel  during  the  same  (jeriod  was  beaten  hy  foreign 
foes.  This  intention  of  the  section  2*"-  appears  to 
reveal  itself  especially  in  the  expressions  employed 
in  2""-  (cf.  3').  It  is  not  till  3"  that  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
returns  to  the  mention  of  internal  foes  of  Israel,  on 
whose  account  no  shOphHim  were  raised  up  (2'"). 
Hence  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
new  section  begins  with  3*  and  not  with  3'  as  is 
now  generally  assumed.  Further,  2'"  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  3"  (1",  Jos  15"),  if  Kenaz  wa.s 
the  brother  of  Caleb  ;  and  this  is  not  only  possible 
but  even  almost  probable,  becau.se  in  1"  'the 
younger,'  etc.,  stands  nearer  to  'brother'  and 
'  Kenaz '  than  to  'Othniel.'  If  so,  Othniel  wa.s  a 
nephew  of  Caleb  and  did  not  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion of  Joshua  ;  and  the  KtWai'Diii-oMa  which  is  read 
in  Jos.  Ant.  v.  iii.  3  (ed.  Niese)  is  not  '  the  earliest 
of  all  the  ingenious  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  3"  with  2'°'  (.Mez,  l.r.  p.  12). 

(c)  There  are  irreconcilable  ditlerences,  too,  within 
the  history  of  Deborah  and  Barak.  F'or  in  4'''  there 
is  mention  only  of  '  the  king  of  Canaan,'  but  in  5" 
of  '  kings  of  Canaan.'  F'urthor,  accuiding  to  4*- '" 
Barak  collected  his  army  only  from  the  two  trilH-s 
of  Naphtali  and  Zebuliin,  but  acconliiig  to  o'*"' 
warriors  joined  him  also  from  the  tribes  of  Kph- 
raini,  Benjamin,  etc.  On  llie  other  hand,  the  sleep 
of  bisera  (4-')  appears  to  the  pruaent  writer  to  bo 


presupposed  also  in  5"  (cf.  w.'"''-  "•),  and  ita 
express  mention  seems  to  be  omitted  merely  owing 
to  poetic  brevity.  Otherwise  it  would  "be  iia- 
probable  that  a  woman  should  have  slain  the 
warrior.  Budde  says,  of  course,  that  '  5"  showa 
that  Sisera  was  .struck  while  standing'  ;  but  this 
interpretation  overlooks  the  words,  '  where  he 
bowed  there  he  fell'  {S^^?\. 

{d)  a  used  as  the  relative  is  read  only  in  5'  6" 
7"  8-",  and  in  the  last  tliree  passages  cannot  be 
regarded  as  interpolated  (Giesebrecht,  ZATIV, 
Bd.  i.  280 ;  see  all  the  instances  of  this  t>  in 
KiJnig's  Lehrgebaude,  ii.  322). 

(c)  The  same  author  would  not  have  written 
both  the  introductions  to  the  narrative  of  the 
inva.sion  of  the  Ammonites,  contained  in  lO"'- 
and  11"-. 

(/)  In  ch.  14  a  p-eat  many  very  important  points 
are  passed  over  in  silence  of  the  most  unnatural 
kind,  if  all  the  elements  of  the  text  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  in  their  original  form.  F'or  instance, 
after  v."'-  the  statement  would  be  wanting  that 
this  journey  of  Samson  did  not  lead  to  the  marriage 
intended  (aTnpS,  v."),  and  that  the  father  of  Samson 
had  got  over  his  initial  repugnance  to  a  Philistine 
daughter-in-law.  Probably,  then,  it  is  a  later 
addition  that  the  parents  of  Samson  were  present 
at  his  maiTiage.  Jo.sephus  also  relates*  that 
Samson  presented  the  honey  to  the  Philistine 
maid,  and  not  that  he  shared  it  with  his  parents 
(U-"). 

(g)  Like  a  so-called  red  thread  there  runs  through 
chs.  2-16  a  series  of  passages  in  which  the  constant 
interchange  is  described  between  Israel's  religious 
and  moral  lapses  and  her  jmnishment,  between 
Israel's  repentance  and  God's  help  ;  cf.  especially 

OU-IS  37.  12»  41-3  Ql  JJ33-36   1()8-16  \^\ 

(h)  Also  tlie  two  episodes  which  close  the  book 
(clis.  17-21)  have  their  peculiar  character  (e.jr.  the 
formula  '  in  those  days  tliere  was  no  king  in  Israel,' 
etc.,  17°  IS'  19'  21'-'°),  and  these  two  narratives  also 
are  wanting  in  a  complete  inward  unity.  For  if 
17""-  IS'"'-  21'--  "  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same 
author,  they  would  contain  unnatural  repetitions. 

5.  Kklation  to  the  Pentateuch  '  Sources.' — 
The  question  of  the  unity  of  the  book  as  well  as 
that  of  its  date,  depends  upon  the  relation  of  Jg  to 
the  different  strata  embodied  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Hence  it  will  be  of  advantage  for  the  following 
investigation,  if  we  first  of  all  make  an  attempt  to 
fix  this  relation.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  in 
the  Pentateuch  there  are  four  main  strata  to  be 
distinguished:  the  Jabwistic  (J  ;  Gn  2'"'-3-'' etc. ), 
the  Elohistic  (E  ;  Gn  20,  etc.),  tlie  Deuteronomic 
D),  and  the  Esoteric-Priestly  (P;  Gn  l'-2^  etc.;) 
cf.  Kbnig,  Einleitung,  p.  188  ir.)  ;  and  there  is  the 
possibility  in  abstracto  that  these  four  works  con- 
tinued the  post-Mosaic  history  of  Israel.  But 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  four  sources  of  the 
Pentateuch  continue  to  How  also  into  the  extant 
Bk.  of  Jg,  can  be  e.stablished  onlj*  by  positive 
proofs.  This  i)roof  is  all  the  more  necessarj"  in 
view  of  the  impossibility  of  making  true  progress 
in  critical  science  if  a  number  of  results  are  assumed 
as  already  proved,  and  one  makes  it  his  main 
object  always  to  pile  up  higher  storeys  on  the 
building  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Besides,  the  relation  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  to 
the  'sources'  of  the  Pentateuch  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  are  ditlerently  answered  even  by 
uecided  friends  of  criticism. 

(«)  Is  the  Jdhiristir  stratum  (J)  of  the  Pent-  con- 
tinued in  Jg?  To  l>egin  with,  the  first  chapter  of 
Jg  lia-s  points  of  contact  in  several  pa-ssagcs  with 
expressions  contained  in  the  preceding  hook  of  th« 
O'f.     For  instance,  Jos  15""  is  sub.simiiially  idon 

*  Ant.  V.   vttt.   fl :    K«4    «(lA«^>«i    rf.m    uiAjfM    av**.    'v*   i*| 
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tical  with  Jg  l'"-"  ;  Jos  15"  resembles  Jg  l" ;  Jos 
15<^  is  sulistiintially  tlio  same  as  Jg  l^' ;  Jos  17"-'» 
(cf.  Nu  Si-™'"'-)  resembles  Jg  I-'"-  ;  and  Jos  16"  is 
substantially  the  same  as  .Ig  1^.  The  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  is  that  tliese  postscripts  in  both 
books  are  drawn  from  a  common  source  of  earlier 
origin,  and  this  jmlgiuent  is  baaed  upon  the  follow- 
ing observations  :  (a)  The  two  series  of  passages  in 
Jos  and  Jg  are  in  only  a  very  few  instances  actually 
identical.  ((3)  In  particular  the  tradition  (Jg  1-') 
that  Jerusalem  belonged  to  the  ideal  sphere  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  is  to  be  considered  the  older,  in 
opjiosition  to  the  note  (Jos  IS",  Jg  1")  that  Jerus. 
was  the  object  of  an  attack  by  Judah.  See  above, 
4a  ;  and  or.  the  miit  ('  land  '  or  'district')  or  niAttit 
of  Urusnlim  in  the  Tel  el- Anmrna  letters  (Keilinsch. 
BM-r>th.:k,  Rd.  v.  18U==-  «»  ISl"  183'<  185"-).  (y)  The 
anciint  source  from  which  the  identic^!  sentences 
in  li.e  two  series  of  passages  named  are  drawn,  was 
not  the  Jahwistic.  Vov  these  sentences  contain  a 
somewhat  artlessly  connected  series  of  facts,  and 
do  not  possess  the  life  and  the  variety  of  colouring 
which  mark  the  Jahwistic  style  (cf.  Gn  18  f.,  24, 
etc.).  (5)  Precisely  in  the  passage,  Jos  15"''" 
(substantially  =  Jg  1'°""),  which  in  some  measure 
shows  the  lifelike  style  of  the  Jahwist,  there  is  a 
deviation  from  Gn  '24**.  In  the  latter  the  rapid 
descent  from  the  beast  ridden  is  expressed  by 
wdttippol  (AV  'she  lighted  od'),  but  in  Jos  15'* 
and  .jg  1"  by  vrittiznrih  {AV  'she  lighted  [from] 
oil "),  and  this  verb  zdnah  occurs  nowhere  else  but 
in  Jg  4-'.  If  one  takes  all  this  into  account,  it 
will  be  found  what  degree  of  certainty  attaches 
to  the  position  of  IJudde,  who  in  the  Kurzer 
Hdcomm.,  1898,  p.  xxii,  without  positive  argu- 
ment, assigns  to  the  .Jahwistic  work  the  following  : 
J.r  jii^i'.  2r»-7.  i».  21  (W.  20|.  11-16. 36. 17. 2::-a(.  so-s4_     Airain 

the  view  that  the  passages  in  question  in  the  Bk. 
of  Jos  are  borrowed  from  Jg  1  (Bertheau,  Coin- 
mentnr',  pp.  3,  37  f.,  42)  is,  in  the  tirst  place, 
unnecessary.  For  the  circumstance  that  those 
passages  in  Jos  have  an  '  inorganic '  position  in 
their  context  is  explained  as  well  by  the  view 
contended  for  above,  that  a  common  source  of 
older  origin  is  used  in  both  books.  But  the  view 
of  Bertheau  labours  under  at  least  one  positive 
difliculty.  In  Jos  13'^  we  find  the  same  formula 
used,  and  yet  this  remark  is  not  drawn  from  Jg  1. 
To  the  JnhiDistic  source  Budde  (p.  xxii)  would 
attribute  also,  e.g.,  &^^  and  ll'»,  althou^di  in  these 
sentences  the  expression  gibhOr  Iiayil  (AV  'a 
mighty  man  of  valour ')  is  read.  This  expression 
is  uniformly  avoided  in  the  Pent.  (cf.  the  simple 
gihbCir  in  Gn  6*  10*'- T),  but  it  meets  us  in  Jos  1" 
62  8»  10',  Jg  6"  111  etc.  (cf.  Konig,  Syntax, 
%  267d).  Winckler  ( Untersiichungen  zur  n/torient. 
Geschichte,  1893-1897)  sjieaks  of  the  'Quellen-Zu- 
sammensetzungderGideon-Erzahlungen'(pp.  4211'.), 
and  linds,  e.g.,  7'""and7"-8^  irreconcilable,  because 
it  is  impossible  that  Gideon  could  have  played 
the  spy  upon  the  Midianites  (V"-)  and  yet  have 
attacked  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
watch  (7'»).  But  all  that  is  related  in  7""-  might 
take  place  in  a  matter  of  four  hours.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  that  Winckler  adds  (p.  49), 
'  Having  thus  to  assume  two  different  sources  for 
the  two  narratives,  it  is  most  natural  (!)  to  find 
in  these  E  and  J.'  He  thinks  this  suggestion  is 
commended  by  the  use  in  7"  of  n-nSxri  'the  God.' 
But  he  has  not  obser\ed  that  in  7"''  it  is  the  words 
of  a  Midianite  that  are  reported. — The  three 
passages  in  which  v  is  used  as  the  relative  (e'"" 
712b  s2«i,)_^  notable  idiom  of  the  history  of  Gideon 
—Budde  (p.  xxii)  assigns  thus,  to  J  sK  to  E  6"^ 
to  R''  V  (see  below),  only  in  the  notes  to  the 
first  two  ]iassages  he  sets  these  also  down,  on 
account  of  the  c*,  as  additions  of  a  glossator.  Also 
11*  belongs,  according  to  Budde,  to  J,  and  yet  the 


concept  of  *  a.sscmble  themselves'  is  expressed  only 
in  this  passage  by  opSn.n  ;  cf.  )2Cnj,  etc.,  Gn  "29^  34*" 
(both  taese  passages  are  assigned  to  J  also  in 
Kautzsch's  AT),  Ex  32''"  (.)  also  according  to 
Kyssel,  Ex-Lv,  1897,  p.  370).  Further,  IS'"'"  is 
from  J,  according  to  Budde  (pp.  xxii,  92).  But 
in  those  iiortions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  ara 
attributed  to  J,  'jv'  is  used  before  the  objects 
enumerated,  Gn  9«''  19'  (27»)  34",  Ex  4»  etc.  (seei 
Kdnig,  Syntax,  §  311c),  but  d-j;*  before  such  ob- 
jects is  found  nowhere  but  in  Ex  25'*,  Dt  17', 
Jos  2'  6"  Jg  ll"-"'  15"  etc.  (see  ^.c). 

(A)  Can  the  ElohUtic  stratum  (E)  of  the  Pent, 
be  traced  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg?  Budde  has,  to  begin 
with,  assigned  2'-"'-  to  E  (also  '2'  is  =  Job  24"',  but 
as  a  whole  it  is  ascribed  by  Budde  [p.  21]  to  the 
Deut.  redactor).  This  is  correct  in  so  far  as  the 
verses  named  are  substantially  identical  with 
Jos  24'*''''',  and  that  Jos  24  has  indeed  marks  of 
the  source  E  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  present 
writer  in  his  Einleitung  (pp.  203  f.,  248).  The 
words  of  Jg  2*"'  attach  themselves  to  the  Elohistic 
narrative  of  Joshua's  end.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  Elohistic  source  has  also  supplied  other 
elements  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg.  Budde  attributes  to 
this  source,  e.g.,  4*"-',  appealing  (p.  33)  to  n;x 
ns-jj  (4* ;  see  the  analogous  expressions  in  Konig's 
Syntax,  §  306o),  etc.  But  he  himself  adds  the 
judicious  remark  that  he  does  not  feel  certain  of 
his  inference.  At  all  events  the  use  of  tipo  in  4' 
(where  AV  offers  rightly  'draw')  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  evidence.  For  even  if  Ex  12-'  could  be 
certainly  put  down  to  E,  the  d'?;'D  of  Jg  5"  (active, 
'  grasping  the  staff  [of  the  commander] ' — Konig, 
Syntax,  §  212h  ex. ;  LXX  fXxoi-Tfs ;  Targ.  and  Pesh. 
yjnj,  scribentes I)  would  have  lieen  a  source  nearer 
to  hand  for  4".  Further,  Budde  assigns  20''"  to 
E,  but  not  v.*""  in  spite  of  the  "ira,  which  is  found 
also  in  Job  21*^.  To  an  autlior  denominated  E* 
he  ascribes  Jg  6'"'°.  But,  e.g.,  nnx  Sy  (6')  is  found, 
not  only  in  Gn  (S.amarit.  20^)  21"- «»  26'^,  Ex  18», 
Nu  12'  13*",  Jos  14«,  but  also  in  Jer  3*.  Here 
then  identity  of  expression  does  not  prove  iden- 
tity of  authors. 

(c)  Is  a  successor  of  the  Deuteronomic  author 
who,  e.g.,  wrote  Dt  l"-^*"  etc.  (see  Konig's  Ein- 
leitung, pp.  212-214)  to  be  admitted  also  for  the 
Bk.  of  Jg?  The  passages  which  repeatedly  refer 
to  Israel's  disloyalty  and  Jahweh's  anger,  Israel's 
repentance  and  Jahweh's  help  (2"-'»  3"  '^  4'-"  6' 
gji-M  106-16  i3i)_  i,ave  points  of  contact  with  the 
passages  that  are  attributed  with  probability  t"  the 
Dent,  author,  not  only  in  their  religious  and  moral 
tendency,  but  even  m  their  form.  For  the  verb 
D-y:n  ('to  provoke  or  v^J\')  is  found  with  God  as 
the  object  only  in  Dt  4«  if")  SI-'"  (32'«-»i),  Jg  2'», 
and  the  verb  ix  (*to  se^! '=' deliver ')  is  read  in 
Dt  28""  (nsonn)  32*',  Jg  2'''  (3")  4--»  10'.  But  the 
same  use  of  O'vrn  meets  us  also  in  1  K  14"  IS*" 
lQi.i.i3.M.a  si'^  22",  2K  17"-"  21«  23-",  Is  65», 
Jer  7'"'-  8"  11"  '2.5«'-  32-™'-»"  44"- »,  Ezk  8"  16-», 
Ps  78'>«  106»,  2  Ch  28"  33"  3i^  (||  1  K  22«,  2  K  17" 
'22").  Here  again,  then,  this  use  of  the  verb 
O'v^^  is  no  guarantee  of  the  identity  of  the 
author  of  Dt  4"  etc.  with  the  author  of  Jg 
2'*.  (Compare  here  the  words  of  C.  Niebuhr 
[Studien  u.  Bemerkungen  z.  Gesrh.  d.  alten  Orients, 
1894,  p.  1],  'Die  wirivliche  Nothwendigkeit  einer 
sachlichen  Unterscheidung  von  Dt  and  D  (oder 
gar  D'  and  D^)  vermdgen  wir  bisher  nicht  nach- 
zuempfinden '). 

(d)  To  an  RP,  i.e.  a  redactor  having  afUnitiea 
with  the  priestly  stratum  of  the  Pent.,  Budde 
(p.    xxii)   assigns   the   following    passages   in   Jg : 

Jla.  i217  'y2-8a.  15.  !«•. -|- K  glOa;3b.  21bJ.  jyajb  (30-321  gl6b-19a/91 
lQl-6     111b.  J     127b/?).  »-lt     IgSlb     OQ'"  (?)•  ^  (?)"''• '*'*•    ""^ 

t  By  an  asterisk  Budde  means  to  indicate  that  be  regardB  the 
passage  in  question  as  having  been  worked  over. 
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s».42b.  «.44b-«oi4.,M4b.i9.j.3o.  x>„t  regarding  l^**  he 
remarks  merely  thiit  the  words  '  after  the  deatli  of 
Joshua'  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  ^f"-.  Yet 
this  does  not  prove  tliat  these  words  are  due  to 
a  redactor  (K^).  As  little  certainty  appears  to 
attach  to  tlie  attributing  of  2"  to  this  source. 
For  ;:  >irii ''''  '  they  did  not  so,'  reminds  us  not  only 
'  strongly  of  V '  (namely  Gn  0-"  etc. ),  but  one  ma}' 
compare  also  Gn  29-»  42-«-^  45-',  Ex  1'  etc.,  1  K 
20^,  2  K  15'-,  Jer  39''  42»,  Zee  1",  Neh  8".  Fur- 
ther, on  7'-**  Budde  remarks  (p.  58)  that  >)■!»  'try' 
(Jg  7*),  comes  into  use  for  the  first  time  from 
Jer  O"  onwards,  and  that  the  suffixlesw  n?;  (7°) 
haa  parallels  only  in  Ex  26'  3G'  (this  last  should 
be  '«),  Zee  12'--".  But  in  Jg  7°  it  is  not  the  usual 
idea  'alone'  {solus)  that  is  meant  to  be  expressed, 
but  the  stronger  idea  of  'apart'  (LXX  (tori  /i6ras, 
Hieron.  seorsum).  Again,  7",  which  contains  o 
used  for  the  relative,  is  ascribed  by  Budde  to  R*", 
but  in  the  Pent,  stratum  P  this  e  is  not  found. 

One  might  continue  to  criticise  the  views  of 
Budde  (cf.  once  more  Kbnig's  Einldtting,  jip. 
253  f.).*  But  we  cease  to  test  these  in  detail, 
and  add  merely  a  general  remark.  Budde  says 
(p.  xiv)  that  by  J  and  E  he  understands,  not 
persons,  but  schools.f  But  this  was  not  the  sense 
ori":inallj'  intended  by  the  terms  J  and  E,  and  the 
earlier  meaning  is  not  quite  obsolete  even  with 
Budde.  For  he  speaks  still  of  the  'Zeitalter  der 
Quellen  J  and  E,'  and  places  these  sources  in 
relation  to  the  Ilexateuch  (p.  xii).  But  according 
to  his  new  view  one  ought  to  speak  in  the  plural 
of  'J's'  and  '  E's,'  and  no  longer  of  'J'  or  'K' 
(Budde,  p.  xiii),  as  if  there  were  only  'the'  Jah- 
wist ;  we  should  say  'a'  J(ahwist),  etc.  But  far 
more  important  is  the  circumstance  that  upon 
the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  Jahwists  the  dilliculty 
of  tracing  the  family  likeness  is  very  seriously 
increased.  Who  has  fixed  the  character  of  each 
J,  and  who  can  determine  it?  Then,  indeed,  is 
there  a  danger  that  such  a  J  is  an  imaginary 
quantity,  and  that  one  still  speaks  of  J  but  no 
longer  fuis  him.  In  any  case  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer'is  to  tlie  following  effect.  Since 
the  diirerent  sources  from  which,  according  to 
No.  4  of  this  article,  the  present  Book  of  Judges 
is  drawn,  cannot  be  with  certainty  identified  with 
the  main  strata  of  the  Pentateuch,  nothing  results 
from  tlie  relation  of  Jg  to  these  regarding  the  age 
of  the  materials  of  which  Jg  appears  to  be  com- 
posed, or  regarding  the  date  of  the  book  itself. 

6.  The  Ciiaractf:r  and  Aok  of  the  Souhces 
OF  the  Book  of  Judoe.s.— (a)  If  any  one  of  the 
components  of  the  present  Bk.  of  Jg  is  an  imle- 
pendent  whole,  ana  reveals  it.self  as  a  source,  it 
IS  the  Poem  in  which  the  victory  over  Shera  in 
celebrated  (Jg  5).  Its  verses  go  tumbling  on, 
foaming  like  the  waves  of  the  Kishon  (5-').  ui>on 
■whose  banks  that  victory  was  gained.  Like  the 
gallop  of  war-horses  (5-'^)  ring  the  anai>hora 
(vv.»'-"'i2^»'),  the  epizeuxis  ('■■»-="'),  and  the 
eymploke  ('•••*''',  cf.  '»»«,3- '"»*3)  in  this  poem,  towards 
removing  whose  difficulties  the  present  writer  has 
contributed  his  part,  he  trusts  not  quite  unsuc- 
cessfully in  his  Syntax  (cf.  p.  645).  This  song 
gives  so  detailed  (vv.'-'»*- "•'»")  and  so  lively  a 
picture  of  the  historical  situation  (vv."*-"-*-") 
which  is  commomorated  in  it,  that  it  must  have 
been  torn  of  that  situation,  even  if  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us  quite  intact.  This  is  the  jndg- 
•  W.  Frinkoiibir„'  (i/i<  '  iiinponlion  ilrt  dnitrronom.  HiMrr- 
Inii-tin,  ISO.'.,  p.  1)  rciimrkii.  'A  dwinr  liiiili,'ht  into  the  orit-lna) 
corilents  and  the  hi«tori(!ul  oriirin  of  the  Ilk.  of  J«  is  •ntticirnt 
of  luicit  lo  coiiviiRo  one  of  Ihc  fvitililv  of  llie  utlcmiila  tli»t 
«re  fur  bi'init  mmlf  ofn-uli  to  liuiUI  u  literary  liri<l({o  Ulwicn 
till'  llcxateucli  and  our  Ilk.  of  Jk,  »nd  to  discover  the  rmuro** 
of  liie  MfX-  in  tlu-  latter  ' 

t'J  iind  E  •iikI  niir  duruhkiii  niclit  Perionen,  eondcrn 
un)f.u««eiide,  Meljeii  eluAiMler  herUufende  •chri(t«t«llcriacho 
iJL-liulcn.' 


ment  rightly  passed  upon  it  even  by  su  h  free 
critics  as,  e.g.,  Th.  Noldeke  {Untersuch.  z.  Kritik 
d.  AT.Ti.  181),  H.  Steiner  (die  llcb.  Poesie,  1873, 
p.  24),  Ed.  Meyer  (Gesi-h.  d.  Alter/hums,  i.  §  107), 
B.  Stade  (Gesrh.  /jr.  i.  49),  Aug.  Miiller  (in  Kdnigs- 
berger  Studien,  1887,  p.  7),  E.  Kenan  (Hist,  du 
pevple  d'Israel,  i.  136),  J.  Wellhausen  (Comp.  d. 
Hex.  p.  23),  H.  Comill  (Einleitung,  §  16,  3),  G. 
Moore  (Judges,  p.  132  f.),  J.  Marquart  (Funda- 
mente,  etc.,  1896,  p.  2),  K.  Budde  (Comm.  p.  39), 
Ch.  Piepenbriiig  (Hist,  du  peuple  d'Israel,  1898, 
p.  85  :  '  ce  vicux  cantique '). 

Nor  can  this  judgment  be  shattered  by  the 
arguments  which  are  brought  forward  by  L. 
Seinecke  (Gesch.  d.  Volke,s  Israel,  i.  243-245). 
Neither  (a)  are  the  political  presuppositions  of 
the  Song  wanting  in  historical  reality,  nor  do  (/3) 
its  form  or  (7)  its  contents  render  a  high  antiquity 
impos,sil)le  for  it.  For  (a)  even  if  the  northern 
Canaanites  sustained  a  defeat  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
(see  below,  8  a,  on  Jos  ll'""),  their  strength  mi^'ht 
have  recovered  itself.  (/3)  The  use  of  v  for  the 
relative  (5')  has  analogies  in  OT  passages  of  a 
more  northern  Palestine  origin  (see  further,  6  d). 
The  plur.  ending  -in  (5'°)  may  have  the  same 
origin,  or  it  may  be  an  element  in  the  poetical 
dialect  as  in  Pr  31'  etc.  (see  Konig,  Lekrgebiiude, 
ii.  434).  To  the  same  category  belong  also  n;,i 
(5"  :  (?)  '  im  Wechselge.«an{j  vortragen,'  '  repeat,' 
'  relate ' ;  cf.  the  Aram.  •;?  in  the  Targ.  on  Ps  9" 
etc.,  and  the  Assyr.  iunnu,  'communicate'  (Del. 
Assyr.  U'orterb.  1896,  p.  674").  (7)  The  heights 
of  Seir  (5*),  which  lay  north  of  tlie  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  are  named  as  the  starting-point  of  Jahweh 
who  manifested  Himself  on  Sinai  (v.°).  This 
tallies  with  the  ancient  conception  that  the  seat 
of  the  gods  was  in  the  nortliem  region  of  the 
earth,  Lv  1"  4-'  etc..  Is  14"  (Jer  1"),  Ezk  1^  (28'^), 
Ps  4S'  (133»),  cf.  Job  26'.  This  theophany  is  also 
intended  as  a  past  one.  For  the  temporal  sphere 
of  an  inCn.  depends  upon  its  context  (Gn  28"''  etc.  ; 
see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  216),  and  "lipxs?,  etc.  (Jg  o**") 
is  followed  by  the  perfects  ■■f;';^-;,  etc.  Then  S*-;  (v.*) 
may,  coming  after  'C's,  have  arisen  from  Sy  (cf. 
[mtt  n]  '71'  1  Ch  7**),  the  name  of  a  descendant  of 
Asher.  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  parallel  to  ■!;:•», 
a  man  is  intended  (cf.  Bertheau,  ad  luc.).'  But 
even  if  the  words  ^T.  "5'5  are  a  gloss  (Moore, 
Marquart,  Budde),  the  antiquity  of  the  poem 
itself  is  not  thereby  endangerecf.  Finally,  the 
assertion  that  '  from  heaven  forces  took  part  in 
the  battle' (5*),  contains  a  religiopoetical  clothing 
of  the  conception  that  God  assisted  the  Israelites 
(cf.  Ex  14",  Jos  10").  The  assertion  is  not  then 
to  be  called  a  'gross  exaggeration'  of  a  later 
author.t 

*  Marquart  (.PundamenU,  etc,  1896.  p.  2)  take*  Shuiignr  to 
be  'dor  tremdo  OberkuniK,'  and  combines  him  with  'Soiikiira 
of  Carchfinish,  in  the  time  of  Asurnazinibal,  c,  B.c.  880,'  and 
Sisora  with  '  I'iiiri  the  I.'i-st  king  of  Can^hemiah'  (c.  B,c  Ho), 
Wliat  an  amount  of  error  in  tlie  Hebrew  trmdition  Is  thus 
assumed  wiHunit  any  sutHcient  rt-ason  I 

t  II.  Winclilcr  in  liis  Altoritnt.  Funchungm  (1893-18ST)  oSers 
the  followinR  remarks  on  Jg  6  :  .lis'  In  v.* »•  height' (p.  lih;, 
ct.  Assj-r.  iadu,  '  to  be  high  'X  Tliis  is  possible.  But  It  is  more 
probable  that  "I'D  .It  in  v,»  is  an  intermediate  exclamation  (see 
Konig,  Syntax,  t  4Ha)  than  that  .11  has  arisen  from  \y\  (p.  l;)2). 
The  substitution  of  Tifr  'row'  for  T-iy  in  i.>»  (p.  281)  is  not 
prolable.  In  y.'<*.  ho  reads  (p.  103),  pova  'I?  D'lEK  ';?  '  from 
Ephralm  they  came  down  (cf.  Tr)  into  the  valley.'  and  he 
dibl<«  V ""^  entirely.  We  would  ralb.r  suoniit  that  the 
gUll::•r^m  of  \M"  are  'heroes  Irvini  Eiihraim,'  aiid  that  then 
O'riCD  is  meant  to  signify  'enulicantes,  i.«.  delentn  inltr 
Amalek  '  (ct.  L.\.X  U-'^-"')-  Also  the  rea.ling  ni^l  CV  '3  IV] 
'and  there  came  d'i\»-n  In  Issachar  the  people  of  l>abrat 
(p  'ifl")  is  eiUcmilv  precarious.  For  it  would  be  unnatur:U 
11  afti'r'the  prince*,  etc.  (v.u'l,  the  p<.pulation  of  a  siiiirle  city 
(Jos  l»i»)  should  l>e  mentioned.  Finally,  instead  of  C';)-p  ^-J 
(V  «•)  WInckler  suia-ests  (p.  IKO  the  sentence,  '  U>e  stream  of 
Kishon  was  Idyed,  or  the  like!  with  hloo<>  '  (O'O^X     But  the  oir 
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M.  Vernes  (Pricis  (Thistoire  juive,  p.  210)  holds 
that  at  tlie  very  outset  (p(remptoirement)  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  that  at  tliis  epoch 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  campaign  undertaken  liy 
the  tribes  of  Israel  in  common.  But  why  might 
not  an  extraordinary  danger  have  brought  about 
an  extraordinarj'  coalition  of  many  tril)es  of  Israel 
for  common  defence  against  the  enenij'  ?  Some 
tribes,  indeed,  declined  to  be  stirred  up  from  their 
phlegmatic  condition  (5"'").  Further,Vernes  finds 
in  the  mention  of  Sinai  and  of  Seir  '  I'ignorance 
ou,  si  Ton  prifire,  la  negligence  de  I'homme  qui 
icrit  librement  h,  grande  distance  de  son  sujet.' 
But  he  has  himself  failed  to  observe  that  the 
mention  of  Mt.  Seir  had  reference  to  a  northern 
starting-point  of  the  theophany  of  Jahweh  (see 
above,  regarding  the  idea  of  the  northern  sphere 
as  the  seat  of  deity).  Again,  the  days  of  Shamgar, 
although  he  defeated  the  Pliilistines  (3"),  might 
still  be  a  time  of  oppression  (4*),  and,  besides,  the 
note  in  4*  may  be  primary,  and  tliat  in  3"  secondary. 
Further,  if  the  Kishon  is  called  in  5*'  'I'antique 
fleuve '  (but  see  Kdnig's  Syntax,  §  261d),  this  ex- 
pression could  be  used  even  in  the  days  of  Deborah. 
According  to  Vernes,  the  sentence  '  Dan  nvjx  -,\y ' 
(v.")  is  also  an  unnatural  one,  for  'jamais  les 
Danites  n'ont  touch6  h  la  mer.'  But  even  if  we 
are  not  to  think,  with  Mikhlal  Jophi,  of  lt!"|:n  nVjs, 
the  Danites  might  '  dwell '  as  strangers,  i.e.  serve 
on  board  ships.  Finally,  Vernes  will  have  it  tliat 
even  the  address  to  kings  and  princes  in  v.'  'indique 
une  ipoque  de  relations  intemationales. '  Well,  such 
an  epoch  was  to  hand  already  at  tlie  date  pf  the 
Tel  el-Amama  letters !  In  tne  Rev.  des  Etudes 
jtdives,  xxiv.  (1892),  p.  249,  Vernes  calls  sarai  (v.") 
an  'itatconstruitou  (!)pluriel  de  forme  aram^enne,' 
and  co-ordinates  w  ith  it  '  tsavri,  plus  exactment, 
tsavrai'  I  (v.*").  He  denies  the  existence  of  '  mar- 
ques du  dialecte  h6breu  septentrionale '  (p.  249-) ; 
but  see  below,  6  d.  He  thinks  '  que  la  terminologie 
famiiifcre  au  Cantique  est  celle  des  li\Tes  de  la 
Bibie  dont  on  admet  le  plus  volontieis  I'origine 
post-exilienne.'  But  he  has  failed  to  notice  that 
poetry,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  may  have  pre- 
lerrea  expressions  which,  owing  to  their  rarity  or 
their  more  foreign  cast,  lend  to  the  Song  of  Deborah 
a  special  charm.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  verb  V"Q  (v.')  will 
not  have  been  'emprunte  aux  Nombres  et  au 
L6vitique '  (p.  249),  even  if  is  not  to  be  translated 
with  M.Lambert  (p.  141),  'sedipouiller(pour  Dieu), 
ofJrir  gin6reusement  (cf.  en  himyarite  la  locution 
ills  y-is  '  faire  une  oflrande').' 

H.  Winckler  (Gesch.  Israels,  Bd.  i.  (1895),  p.  34) 
admits  first  that  the  Song  ( Jg  5)  goes  back  to  the 
pre  -  Davidic  era,  because  '  it  knows  nothing  of 
Judah.'  But  he  adds  that  'the  form  in  which  the 
Song  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  product  of  a  much 
later  age,  which  transfonned  it  for  its  own  ends, 
and  made  of  it  something  quite  different  from  what 
it  originally  was.'  On  what  grounds  does  he  rest 
this  judjjiment?  AU  that  he  says  is,  '  vv."-  are 
manifestly  an  interpolation,  and  form  the  beginning 
of  a  Ijymn  to  Jahweh  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Song  of  Deborah.  Also  v.**  belongs 
to  tlie  same.'  It  is  clear,  he  says,  that  the  Song 
is  a  compound  from  a  hymn  to  J"  which  is  full  of 
liiytliolugical  allusions  ('the  stars  fought'),  and 
from  a  i>iece  intended  to  glorify  a  battle  fought  by 
tlie  NiirlLein  tribes.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible 
to  I'm  J  weaker  arguments  than  these.  Are  vv.*'- 
'  inanifestly '  an  interpolation  ?  Was  it  not  natural 
tlial  ilie  wirds  '  1  will  sing  praise  to  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel '  (v.')  should  be  actually  followed  by  some 
Iinl•^'  In  praise  of  this  God?  Was  it  not  natural 
lliiii  Ml  t  lie  lieginning  of  a  poem  meant  to  celebrate 

''""" "■  thftt  rid   trac«  of  such  a  text  has  been  preserved  in 

e»,  ..  ti-    iriMliLoii  'see  Kdnig's  Syntax,  §  261a)  is  a  formidable 

:)bjt;.  in  II 


a  notable  action  of  the  Deity,  there  should  be  a 
recalling  of  a  well-known  manifestation  by  which 
Jahweh  established  His  renown  ?  Would  it  have 
been  more  natural  if,  after  tlie  mention  of  the 
determination  to  praise  the  Deity  (v.'),  the  Song 
had  proceeded  '  in  the  days  of  Shamgar,'  etc.  ?  (v.'>). 
Further,  the  wish  'so  perish  all  tliine  enemies, 
J"  I'  (v.")  could  not,  it  is  said,  be  uttered  bj-  a  pre- 
Davidic  poet.  But  must  not  a  poem  on  a  decisive 
defeat  of  the  northern  Canaanites  quite  naturally 
burst  into  such  a  wish  ?  Consequently  Winckler 
has  by  no  means  established  his  contention,  and 
the  poem  contained  in  Jg  5  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  for  the  earliest  history  of 
Israel. 

(i)  Another  ancient  source  for  the  present  Bk. 
of  Jg  is  found  springing  up  in  the  first  chapter. 
In  favour  of  this  judgment  is  first  of  all  the 
primary  character  of  the  tradition  that  '  Urusali- 
mu '  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  Benjamitea 
(Jg  V\  Dt  33"  contrasted  with  Jg  I',  Jos  IS**). 
The  following  circumstance  is  at  the  same  time 
not  to  be  overlooked.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  'with  the  Benjamites'  in  the  sentence 
'  and  the  Jebusites  dwelt  with  the  Benjamites  in 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day'?  {1'^'').  The  meaning 
must  be  '  within  the  territory  of  the  Benjamites,' 
i.e.  in  the  sphere  which  was  assigned  to  the  Ben- 
jamites as  object  of  the  conquest,  and  was  also  in 
the  main  actually  occupied  (cf.  '  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,'  2  S  5«  ||  1  Ch  11").  This 
sense  is  suggested  for  the  words  '  with  the  Ben- 
jamites' by  several  considerations,  one  negative 
and  several  positive.  In  the  first  place,  im- 
mediately before  P""  it  is  remarked,  'and  (=  hut) 
the  Benjamites  did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.'  The  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  failure  of  the  Benjamites  in  their 
attack  on  the  Jebusites  (l'^'*)  was  that  tlie  Jebusites 
dwelt  alongside  of  the  Benjamites  in  Jerusalem 
(v.-"*).  Further,  the  Jebusites  are  called  simply 
'the'  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Jos  15''^,  Jg  1-^'), 
and  Jehus  is  simply  identified  with  Jerusalem 
(c^il'n;  N'ri  d<3;  Jg  19^°,  Jos  18-*,  or-  conversely  in 
1  Ch  11").  Again,  in  the  remark  that  the  Le\'ite 
(Jg  19'°^')  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem 
(v.'o),  the  latter  is  called  simply  '  this  city  of  the 
Jebusites'  (ig"""),  and  it  is  expressly  added  that  it 
was  '  the  city  of  a  stranger  that  was  not  of  the 
children  of  Israel'  (19'^).  In  any  case  the  author 
of  1"  did  not  record  merely  tne  failure  of  the 
Benjamites  to  concjuer  Jerusalem.  Had  this  been 
all,  he  might  in  his  account  of  the  period  of  the 
judges  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  victory  of 
the  Judahite  David  (2S  5"^')  and  yet  have  written 
after  this  victory.  Nc,  he  must  nave  added  that 
the  Jebusites  were  the — sole — inhabitants  of  Jerus. 
down  to  his  own  day.  Ncv,  it  is  quite  true  that 
even  after  David's  victory  (2  S  5"-)  Jebusites  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Jerusalem  (24"*-  ").  But  at  that 
period  the  Jebusites  were  no  longer  '  the '  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  (see  above),  but  were  oppressed 
(1  K  9=",  Zee  9').  But  also  most  of  the  other 
portions  of  Jg  1  are  trustworthy  reflections  of  an 
ancient  situation.  For  it  was  very  natural  that 
in  later  times  there  should  be  a  disposition  to 
represent  the  success  of  Joshua's  invasion  as 
absolute  (see  below,  8  a,  on  Jos  U'""").  All  the 
more  do  the  narratives  which  record  the  defeats 
sustained  by  Israel  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
Canaanites,  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquitj'.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  wealth  of  details  in  the  first 
chapter  regarding  individual  occurrences  of  this 
kind  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a  certain  or  prob- 
able tendency  of  later  times. 

(c)  Now  a  similar  dry  enumeration  of  particulars 
is  found  also  in  the  passages  concerning  Shamgar 
(33>),  Tola  (10"-),  Jair  (vv.s-»),   Ibzan  (12«-"'),  Elon 
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(v.'"-).  and  'Abdon  (vv.  •»•'»).  Tlie  modem  view 
of  these  passaj;es  is  that  they  were  lirst  introduced 
into  the  Bk.  of  Jg  at  its  linal  redaction  (Budde,  p. 
X).  What  is  there  to  allege  in  favour  of  this 
position  ? 

(a)  It  is  said  that  this  late  redactor  (K"",  see 
above,  5  d)  wished  to  obtain  the  number  twelve 
for  the  judges  (Budde,  p.  x).  For  '  in  the  light  of 
10'  the  sections  10''°  and  12'''°  recognize  Abimelech 
also  as  a  judge'  (pp.  ix,  19).  Tims  'Abimelech, 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  tlon,  and  'Abdon  were  for  If 
the  minor  judges.'  But  was  Abimelech  really 
reckoned  one  of  tlie  shGvhitim  ?  What  is  said  in 
10' ';  '  And  after  Aliimelech  there  arose,  to  defend 
Israel,  Tola,'  etc.  This  implies,  it  is  said,  that 
Abimelech  was  reckoned  among  the  '  judges '  or 
'  saviours '  of  Israel.  One  miglit  also  say  that 
this  method  of  argumentation  is  typical  of  a 
certain  modem  school  of  historiography.  The 
e.xpress  statements  of  the  sources  are  absolutely 
ignored,  and  new  and  extremely  doubtful  ones  are 
sought  out.  For  instance,  is  it  not  related  in  8-^ 
and  y-  that  the  kind  of  rule  (Vpo)  which  was 
declined  by  Gideon  because  Jahweh  was  the  true 
king  of  Israel  (Ex  15"  11*79:  ^ii").  was  desired  by 
Abimelech  ?  Did  not  the  latter  surround  himself 
with  a  body  of  armed  men  ?  (9*-  ®\  cf.  Absalom 
2  S  15').  Is  it  not  expressly  said  that  the  men  of 
Sheclieiu  made  Abimelech  king  (9") ;  and  is  this  not 
contirmed  by  tlie  fable  of  Jotliam  ?  (y"'"  '  the  trees 
went  forth  to  anoint  a  king,'  etc.).  Again, 
Abimelech  is  further  called  a  '  prince '  (9^  X';i. ;  cf. 
the  corresponding  '  tliat  we  should  serve  him ' 
w.^-^),  but  not  a  'judge.'  Nor  does  his  history 
contain  any  trace  of  his  having  sought  to  free 
(V'B'i.n)  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  enemies. 
All  the  less  can  the  '  to  deliver  Israel '  (yrin^ 
SK-ifrn?  10')  be  referred  to  Abimelech.  Further, 
it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  a  late  re- 
dactor desired  to  establish  twelve  as  the  number 
of  the  judges.  For  not  only  is  Samson,  to  whom 
'delivering  Israel'  is  attributed  (13',  cf.  14*  15'"'' 
Igai.  so|_  counted  amongst  the  judges  (15*  16"),*  but 
also  Eli  ( 1  S  •t"'')  and  Samuel  (7").  This  could  not 
be  unknown  to  a  later  redactor  of  the  Bk.  of  Jg. 
How  then  can  the  disposition  be  ascribed  to  him  to 
make  the  number  of  the  judges  twelve  ?  Besides, 
Budde  himself  remarks  that  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
thirteen  'judges'  are  mentioned,  if  Abimelech  as 
well  as  Shamgar  is  included  in  the  number.  But 
he  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  give  up  Abimelech 
as  Shamgar,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thirteen  to 
twelve.  This  is  quite  an  arbitrary  procedure,  for 
the  attribute  of  '  delivering  Israel  w-liich  belonged 
to  the  character  of  a  sh6phe(  (2")  is  ascribed  to 
Shamgar  (3")  but  not  ii  Abimelech.  Or  ia 
Sliamgar  no  real  historical  figure  because  in  a 
series  of  MSS  of  the  LXX  and  in  the  Itala  (cf. 
Mez,  die  Bibel  det  Josephus,  p.  81  not«)  he  is 
named  not  only  in  3"  but  also  after  16"  »  This 
vacillating  of  the  textual  tradition  as  to  '.le  right 
place  for  mentioning  Shamgar  is  expl'.cable  by 
reason  of  the  '  and  after  him  '  and  the  '  r'nilLstines.' 
But  it  does  not  disprove  the  hi.stori^ity  of  an 
Israelitish  hero  Sliamgar  who  came  up>n  the  scene 
at  a  stonuy  perio<l  (5*). 

(/j)  Another  ground  on  which  the  passages 
10"  •••  i2»-'»- '"•'>-'»  are  a.s»igned  to  a  very  late 
redactor  (R""),  ia  the  following  : — In  these  five 
sections  it  is  not  recorded  that  Israel  was  false  to 
its  religion,  and  on  that  account  ha<l  to  suffer 
oppression  for  a  term  of  years,  aud  was  delivered 

*  And  thii  not  without  reason,  u  U.  Verne*  (Ilitt.  >uiM,  p. 
tS7)  Buppo*ed  when  he  MUd,  '  lAiMOna  de  c6U  I'^tninKo  pre- 
tention de  DOUS  (aire  voir  dan*  Samson  un  Juge  d'ltruul.'  For 
from  the  words,  'the  Lord  raised  up  Judges,  which  delivered 
thfui  out  of  the  hand  of  tho«e  that  spoiled  them '  (Jjf  2'<,  cf. 
1  8  ^»),  it  reaulu  that  liie  trnn  iMpMf  had  aasumad  Iha  mor* 
general  sense  of  '  hero,'  or  *  leader.' 


from  this  by  a  hero.  '  The  extreme  attenuation  of 
the  Deuteron.  formula  is  exhibited  in  3".  There 
is  mention,  indeed,  of  an  act  of  deliverance,  but  of 
no  number  of  years'  (Budde,  p.  19).  But  what  if 
those  circumstances  of  wliich  there  is  no  notice 
did  not  exist,  or  were  partly  not  remembered  ? 
Can  their  ab.sence  bring  into  question  the  historical 
character  of  the  persons  tliemselves  ?  In  the 
section  conceming  Othniel  (3"""),  which  by  Budde 
and  others  is  separated  from  the  above  six  passages, 
are  there  any  more  real  elements?  It  is  quite 
true  that  something  had  '  faded,'  but  this  was  the 
recollection  of  those  personages,  and  not  t))e 
'  Deuteronomistic  forraulse.'  What  could  have 
prevented  the  introducing  of  those  formulse  even 
at  a  late  period  into  the  biography  of  the  persons 
named.  Hence  the  conclusion  appeiirs  more  certain 
that  it  was  not  the  'formuhe'  that  were  wanting, 
but  the  disposition  to  modify  historical  reminis- 
cences in  accordance  with  these  formul.-e.  That 
has  been  handed  down  regarding  those  persons 
which  was  known  of  them,  and  this  was  not  little  : 
the  name  of  the  man  himself  and  that  of  his  father 
or  his  tribe,  or  it  may  be  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
his  burial  (ICf-'  12"'- '-">),  or  the  remembrance  of 
some  notable  deed  done  by  him  (3"),  etc.  Why 
should  all  this  be  set  down  to  invention !  Not 
because  of  a  wish  to  reach  the  number  twelve  for 
the  judges,  as  we  have  seen  already.  Or  was  it, 
perchance,  to  give  a  judge  to  each  tribe  ?  The 
tribes  of  the  individual  judges  were  as  follows  : 
Judah  (Othniel  3»),  nenjamin {K\md  S"*;?  Shamgar 
3"),  Naphtali  (Barak  4»),  Epkraim  (Gideon  6"), 
Issachar  (Tola  10'),  Gilead  (Jair  10^),  tGileml 
(Jephthah  II'),  Judah  (Ibzan  12»),  Zebulun  (Elon 
12''),  Ephraim  ('Abdon  12'3),  Dan  (Samson  13-). 
One  may  observe  that  in  this  list  some  tribes 
occur  twice,  and  that  a  few  tribes  are  wanting 
altogether.  If  an  explanation  of  the  local  origin 
of  Uiese  judges  is  to  be  sought  for,  it  is  most 
natural  to  find  it  in  the  circumstance  that  tho 
hero  sprang  up  from  the  tribe  which  felt  most  tho 
weiglit  of  tlie  invader's  oppression.  Fin.illy,  how 
came  poetic  fancy  and  constructive  historio^raphj- 
to  distribute  in  their  present  fashion  the  six  pas- 
sages 3"  10'"'  12"'''  ?  It  is  impossible  for  the  present 
WTiter  to  consent  to  see  in  this  arrangement  simply 
an  arbitrary  procedure. 

(d)  But  tnere  are  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  also  such  life- 
like and  vivid  narratives  as  cannot  be  set  down  to 
the  ideas  or  tendencies  of  a  later  age. 

(o)  The  history  of  Abimelech  (Jg  9)  even  M. 
Vemes  (Hist,  jutve,  p.  218)  calls  'un  r^cit  d'une 
precision,  d'un  relief  6tonnant.'  But  it  is  not  the 
only  one  of  this  class  in  Jg,  as  he  atids,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  that  is  almost  wholly  secular  in  its 
character.  It  is  the  only  narrative  in  Jg  which  is 
true  to  the  life — only  for  those  critics  to  whom  the 
secular  life  is  the  only  real  life  of  ancient  Israel. 
Critics  who  occupy  such  a  standpoint  will  not  deny 
the  attribute  of  antiquity  to  siicli  a  story  as  that  of 
the  Beniamite  Ehud,  who  with  bis  le^t  hand 
stabbed  the  tyrant  Eglon  (Jg  S"*).  Sucli  critics 
will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  the  historicity  of  the 
bold  figure  of  Jephthah,  or  of  the  tragic  end  of 
his  only  child  (ll'-I2').  As  a  '  h<^ros  d  aventurea 
privies  even  Samson  has  found  grace  in  tho  eyes 
of  M.  Vemes  (p.  238),  according  to  whom  the  ex- 

Sloits  of  Samson  belonged  to  the  '  disputes  qui 
evaient  naitre  fri^ouemment  ii  I'ipoque  uistoriquu 
des  relations  ^tablies  entre  populations  anlipa- 
thiques.'  • 

*  M.  Vemes  adtls  the  following  note ;  *  II  s'a^t  U,  cs  nous 
si'inblf.  d'uiie  anliiwthio  comme  entre  An>:lals  et  fSmncais  k 
tant  il'i>[KMut'S  de  notre  hisloire.  On  e«t  en  palx  offlcictle,  on 
■'unit  i>Ar  (Irs  nurho^'rit,  eti'.,  inais  de  t«n)fie  en  temps  la  halne 
natioiiAle  He  fail  Jour  \^ir  des  explosions  ^totentes.  U  reste  k 
rvuianiuer  que  Saiuson  ne  se  Itat  fM  une  seule  fois  aveo  rejw-s 
ou  la  lajios  .  jamais  U  D'est  k  la  t^le  d'une  troups  quslcoo^ur 
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iP)  But  the  religiotis  life  also  was  a  real  one  in 
ancient  Israel.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  and 
during  the  following  centuries  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Jahweh  could  burn  (Ex  3-J^"-),  and  enthusiasm  be 
aroused  for  the  defence  of  His  honour.  For,  if  the 
llaiue  of  reverence  for  J"  had  not  been  kindJed  by 
Moses,  why  should  he  and  not  Samuel  have  been 
named  as  the  greatest  hero  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  Israel  ?  If  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  religion  of  J"  was  not  lighted  at  the  great 
epoch  01  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  how  could 
this  lire  have  burst  out  just  at  a  period  of  the 
deepest  depression  (1  84""-),  and  why  should  Israel 
have  felt  convicted  of  impiety  against  Jahweh? 
(1  S  7'*').  Hence  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt  that  Gideon  (Jg  G""-)  contended  for  the  cult 
of  Jahweh  in  opposition  to  the  preference  for  Baal, 
or  that  he  could  have  taken  for  his  battle-cry, 
'  For  Jahweh  and  for  Gideon  (will  we  tight),' 
Jg  7'*^  Besides,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy 
of  notice  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  historj^  of  a 
hero  belonging  to  tne  tribe  of  Ephraim,  i.e.  to 
central  Caanan,  that  the  use  of  e*  for  the  relative 
appears  (6"  7"  8=«).  For  it  is  of  the  tribe  of 
E^iraim  alone  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  OT  that 
its  dialect  difl'ered  from  that  of  other  Hebrews 
(Jg  12*) ;  cf.  on  the  speech  of  Ashdod  as  a  Hebrew 
dialect,  etc.,  Konig,  Lehrgehdude,  ii.  349,  353. 
Further,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  narratives  con- 
cerning Elijah  and  Elisha  the  following  linguistic 
peculiarities  appear  :  niK  '  with,'  2  K  !'■  "  3'"-  ^ 
gi6. 19  gs.  jiig  shorter  form  Eliyya  (and  Ahazya), 
!=-<.  8.  12.  .p^  ('am,  'thou,'  fem.)  4i«- =3  8';  the 
corresponding  'r'?  ('to  thee,'  fem.)  4?;  "d  ('thy,' 
fem.)  43-';  v,  relative,  6";  cf.  n^-K  'where'  ?,  6", 
so  elsewhere  only  in  Ca  1'  (Kethlbh);  r\-\a7ii  2K 
7",  and  the  same  phenomenon  shows  itself  in 
ancient  histories  like  those  of  1  S  13-',  2  S  16-. 
Therefore  it  is  a  sufficiently  well-grovinded  judg- 
ment that  the  present  narratives  concerning  Gideon 
are  compiled  from  materials  which,  so  to  say,  bear 
a  local  colouring.  This  judgment  is  at  least  sup- 
ported, further,  by  two  material  circumstances. 
For  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  even,  e.g.,  by  Wellhausen 
(Prolegom.  p.  71),  that  the  description  of  the  offer- 
ing contained  in  Jg  6"'-  corresponds  to  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  cultus  in  Israel.  Another 
point  has  hitherto  not  been  emphasized,  but  it  is  of 
no  less  importance.  The  disinclination  manifested 
by  Gideon  to  accept  of  the  offer  made  to  him  to  be 
ruler  (Wd  Jg  8^  '  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you ') 
is  perfectly  in  place  in  the  period  before  Samuel. 
For  it  was  not  till  his  time  that  Israe-  rejected 
the  kingship  of  Jahweh  (Ex  15")  ('they  have  re- 
jected me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them,' 
1  S  8'). 

(7)  In  like  manner  the  antiquity  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  Jg  17  f.  is  witnessed  to.  For  the  pos- 
session by  the  Ephraimite  Micah  of  a  private  house 
of  gods  (17°*)  tallies  with  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  earlier  period  a  plurality  of  places  of  worship 
was  allowed  (Ex  20**"^).  Further,  we  see  a  Levite 
wandering  about,  ready  to  settle  down  wherever 
he  found  office  and  bread  [ll^-  IS'"-  19').  This 
situation  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  was 
an  actual  one  as  long  as  a  number  of  the  Levitical 
cities  were  not  yet  conquered,  such  as  Gezer  (Jos 
21=>  16i»,  Jg  12»),  and  those  remarks  of  the  Bk.  of 
Jg  about  the  Levites  would  have  possessed  no 
probability  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  period 
when  Jeroboam  selected  priests  from  among  the 
people  at  large  (1  K  12^').     For  the  Levite  spoken 

Lm  ^l^mentA  de  son  biatoire  nous  semblent,  en  consequence, 
apparteuir  &  una  ^poque  relativement  peu  ancienne.'  But  this 
is  nearly  the  opposite  of  the  real  course  of  things.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  olden  times  that  heroes  signalize  themselves  in  single 
combat.  Recall,  for  instance,  the  giant  figures  of  the  Greek 
world  of  legend,  the  heroes  of  Homer,  or  the  giants  of  the 
G«rm&n  pre-historic  era. 


of  in  Jg  K'"-  wandered  from  Judah  to  the  territory 
of  Ephraim,  etc.,  but  after  the  time  of  Jeruboain 
many  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  on  tlie  contrary, 
moved  from  the  territories  of  the  Northern  tribes 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Ch  11"').  Finally,  the 
note  that  the  priests  of  the  city  of  Dan  were  de- 
scendants of  Moses  (Jg  18"),  must  be  borrowed  from 
an  ancient  source.  Later  generations  were  so  little 
disposed  to  invent  such  an  item,  that  they  sought 
rather  to  convert  the  name  of  Moses  in  this  passage 
into  Manasseh. 

(S)  But  also  the  moral  life  of  ancient  Israel  did 
not  lack  its  characteristic  aim  and  peculiar  vigour. 
Even  in  early  times  Israel  was  conscious  of  a 
certain  sum  of  moral  principles,  for  we  read,  '  no 
such  thing  ought  to  be  done  in  Israel ' :  '  do  not 
thou  this  folly,'  and  the  like  (cf.  Gn  20"  34'^  Jg 
1930  oo8b_  2  S  13'=).  And,  since  these  principles  of 
morality  in  the  most  central  parts  of  Israelitish 
tradition  are  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  why 
should  we  seek  for  a  different  origin  for  them  ?  la 
it  at  all  probable,  for  instance,  that  thej'  originated 
at  periods  which  do  not  give  themselves  out  as 
creative,  but  as  secondary?  Now  these  ancient 
principles  of  the  morality  of  Israel  lived  in  the 
conscience  of  this  nation,  and  when  they  were 
trodden  underfoot,  as  in  the  instance  of  Gibeali 
(Jg  lO^"-),  the  voice  of  the  moral  conscience  of  the 
nation  spoke  out  loudly  (20'-'').  Hence  it  is  quite 
precarious  to  pronounce  the  storm  of  indignation 
that  broke  loose  upon  the  Benjamites  (v.""-)  fictiti- 
ous. Finally,  the  assertion  that  in  the  time  of  the 
judges  a  '  common  acting  on  the  part  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  is  excluded'  (Budde  on  chs.  19-21), 
is  quite  ungrounded.  Nay,  it  has  not  yet  been 
taken  into  account  that  the  Song  of  S'"-  contains 
an  indirect  proof  to  the  contrary  effect.  For  if  in 
the  period  of  the  judges  one  could  not  entertain 
the  notion  that  a  common  danger  to  Israel  must  be 
warded  off  by  the  common  action  of  all  the  tribes, 
one  could  not  have  blamed  those  tribes  which  kept 
aloof  from  the  struggle  against  the  northern 
Canaanites  ( Jg  5"-"). 

(e)  There  is  a  series  of  passages  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg 
in  which  the  declension  of  the  national  prosperity 
is  brought  into  causal  connexion  with  the  religious 
and  moral  falling  away  of  the  people  (cf.  especially 
21111.  37.  i2»  41-8  61  s^s-"  10'-"  13').  It  has  been  shown 
above  (5  c)  that  these  passages  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  attributed  to  a  definite  Deuteron.  author, 
but  we  now  add  the  following  observations,  by  way 
of  an  attempt  to  fix  positively  the  character  and 
the  age  of  tliese  passages,  (o)  There  was  a  religi- 
ous-moral consciousness  on  the  part  of  Israel  (cf.  6 
d,  S)  before  the  period  to  which  the  origin  of  Dt  is 
traced  by  a  large  number  of  critics,  i.e.  the  reign  of 
kiagJosiah.  (j3)  During  tLe  centuries  that  elapsed 
between  Moses  and  Samuel,  '  the  knees  which  have 
not  bowed  unto  Baal'  (IK  19")  were  not  quite 
wanting.  Let  us  recall,  for  instance,  Deborah 
and  Gideon.  (7)  In  addition  to  that  series  of  pas- 
sages which  now  are  assigned  by  several  critics  to 
a  Deuteronomist  (Budde's  D^),  are  there  not  others 
in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  in  which  the  same  causal  nexus 
between  religious  unfaithfulness  and  national  de- 
cadence is  emphasized?  cf.  2'"°.  (5)  May  not  such 
passages  liave  been  formulated  in  the  guilds  of 
meij'im  which  gathered  around  Samuel?  (1  S  10'"' 
etc.).  {()  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  kernel  of 
farewell  addresses  of  Moses  existed  before  these 
assumed  their  present  form  in  Dt  (cf.  Konig, 
Einleitung,  pp.  214-216).  (f)  Those  passages  of 
Jg  wliich  are  now  by  many  scholars  called  Deutero- 
nomistic,  are  even  in  relation  to  their  content! 
not  really  allied  to  the  passages  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  which  have  points  of  contact  with  Dt 
(1  K  3^- 11'  etc.;  see  Konig,  Einleitung,  p.  267). 
For  it  La  extremely  interesting  that  in  Jg  the  eav». 
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nant  of  J"  ih  luentiu.ied  only  in  2'-  "  and  the  com- 
mands o('  '"  oaly  in  2"-  **,  but  these  tliin<^8  are 
montioueil  in  1  K  2=  3'-"  0'-'-^  gsi.  m.  m.  .,i  94.6 
llii.iBi.M  13S1  148  1SI8  1910.  »  2K  10^'  I32»  14" 
j-8. 13.  i5t.  i>.  34.  S7I.  is«.  13  ojs  22'"  23"- "■**'•.  Fur- 
ther, the  idea  of  the  centralization  of  the  cultus  is 
not  emphasized  in  that  series  of  passages  which  it 
is  usual  to  call  Deuteronoiiiistic.  No  word  of 
censure  is  uttered  against  the  baiiUJth  as  in  1  K  3"- 
I5U  (>oit.n  2K  12^  H"'  153'- »"•  18°-^  23'- '•^. 
Besides,  when  the  remark  is  made  that  U-"  'den 
Begriltdes  Kicliter  geschalTen  hat'  (Budde,  p.  xvi), 
in  suiiport  of  wliich  Jg  2"  is  cited,  we  miss  nere  a 
recollection  of  the  words,  '  since  the  time  that  I 
commanded  judges  to  be  over  my  people  Israel ' 
(2S7"). 

(/)  There  are  only  a  few  passages  in  Jg 
which  possess  sufficiently  clear  marks  of  s  late 
origin. 

(a)  We  do  not  venture  to  reckon  among  these 
elements  those  passages  where  the  intervention 
of  a  supernatural  power  is  described,  as  in  the 
expression  '  an  (see  Konig's  Syntax,  §  304  e) 
angel  of  the  LOKD'  (2'  IS^"-),  or  'the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,' etc.  (S'o  6^*  11^  14«- >» 
15").  For  'there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy.' 

(ti)  But  we  find,  undoubtedly,  a  series  of  so- 
called  •  round  numbers '  ;  '  seven '  (6'- "  8*  12" 
1671. 18. i»  20'»),  or  'seventy'  (1'  S"  [repeated  in 
9a.  B.  18.  24. 86]  4  1214),  or  '  Bcveuty  -  scveu  '  (8'*),  or 
'  forty '  (3"  5«- "  8=«  13').  There  are,  indeed,  also 
instances  where  the  number  '  seven '  is  meant  in 
an  e.xact  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  marriage  feast  (M^-  ");  for  such  a  feast  even  at 
the  present  day  actually  lasts,  as  a  rule,  for  seven 
days,  and  is  called  'the  king's  week'  (Wetzstein, 
Ze'itschrift  f.  Ethnolugie,  v.  291,  293).  But  the 
numbers  'seven,'  'seventy,'  and  'forty'  are  un- 
questionably intended  frequently  in  an  approxi- 
mate sense  ;  cf.  '  seven  '  in  Gn  4"  31-*  33»,  Ex  V-*, 
Lv  26'»"»»,  Dt  W-^,  IS  2»  etc..  Is  4'  etc.; 
'seventy'  in  Gn  46-'',  Ex  1M5=' 24'- »,  Nu  ll'««'- 
33»,  Dt  10=^,  2  K  10',  Is  23",  Jer  25"  29'»,  Ezk  8", 
Ps  90'",  Lk  IC  ;  '  seventy-seven '  in  Gn  4*" ;  '  forty ' 
in  Gn  6»,  Ex  V  16=»  etc.,  Dt  34',  1  S  4'«  17",  2  S  5« 
15',  1  K  2"  11"  19»,  Ezk  4«  29"-'»,  Am  2'"  5=»,  Jon 
3S  Ps  95'»,  Neh  9-',  Mt  4»,  Ac  1';  cf.  the  Egyp.  and 
the  Gr.  parallels  in  Gn  50*  and  Herodot.  li.  29, 
iii.  23,  iv.  73.  The  psychological  orit;in  of  the  em- 
ployment of  these  numbers  lies  in  this,  that  natur- 
ally it  was  only  approximately  and  by  a  familiar 
expression  that  one  could  or  would  indicate  a 
smaller  or  a  larger  quantity.  Cf.  Adrianos,  Ei<ro- 
lijiy^  tl%  Tit  flelas  ypatpi^,  §  85  :  '  T4i'  ^tt4  ipidnbv  irl 
T\eoi'a(T/xoO  \^fi  {rj  ypatp^).* 

To  the  same  category  may  be  assigned  also  the 
numbers  'eighty'  (3*'),  'twenty'  (4'  15*  16"; 
from  40 +  20  arose  the  60  which  in  Jg  12'  is  assigned 
by  the  LXX  B,  etc.,  as  the  length  of  the  sway  of 
Jephtlmh),  '  ten  '  (6'  12",  cf.  Gn  31',  Lv  20*',  Nu  14», 
IS)'  etc.,  Is  6",  Am  5'  etc.,  the  ten  temptations 
of  Abraham  in  the  liuak  of  Jubilets,  ch.  19),  and 
the  'fifty'  which  is  read  by  LXX  A,  etc.,  in  3" 
(cf.  Gn  IS^*,  Jos  7=',  1  S  6'»etc.).  Mm  the  nuinbor 
'three'  in  the  three  years'  reign  of  Abinieluch 
(Jg  9'^)  might  bear  the  same  cliaructer,  because 
'three'  soinetiiiicH  designates  an  approximate 
quantity  (Gn  30*"  40"'-  '^  42-'',  Ex  2'  etc..  Is  10"  '2Sf, 
Jon  2',  Est  4",  Dn  1».  1  Ch  21'").  But  then  the 
history  of  Abimelech  posaessea  in  other  respects 
many  marks  of  exactitude  (see  above,  6  (/,  a).  It 
is  eertjiinly,  however,  an  unjustifiable  procedure 
to  include  in  this  class  of  huihIh-Ts  the  '  eighteen  ' 
of  Jg  3",  the  '  twenty-three  '  of  10',  or  the  '  t\scnty- 
two  rcail  by  a  few  Gr.  niinuscula  MSS  in  lO",  pmb- 
*bly  in  imitation  of  the  following  number  22,  the 
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'  eighteen '  of  10»,  the  '  forty-two '  of  12«,  the  '  six ' 
of  12^  or  the  '  eight '  of  12'^* 

This  last  procedure  would  be  justifiable  only 
upon  the  assumption  that  these  numbers  may 
bo  regarded  as  the  arbitrarily  chosen  parts  of  a 
previously  fixed  total.  In  point  of  fact,  the  follow- 
ing observation  has  been  made :  the  sum  of  the 
interregna  (3'- »  4»  6'  10':  8-(-18-(-20-(-7-H  18  =  71) 
almost  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sum  of  the  years 
of  the  so-called  minor  Judges  (10"-  12»-  "•  "  :  23-h22 
+  7-t- 10-h8=70).  Wellhausen,  who  was  the  first 
to  note  this  correspondence  (in  Bleek's  Inirod.* 
p.  185,  and  in  Prolcgom.'-  p.  240),  afterwards  con- 
fessed (Comp.  of  Hex.  p.  350)  that  he  had  no  longer 
much  faith  in  his  former  attempt.  But  Budile,  in 
the  Kurzer  Hdcomm.  (1897,  p.  xviii),  still  regards 
the  observation  as  pertinent  in  spite  of  the  diller- 
ence  of  the  two  totals  that  are  said  to  correspond 
with  one  another.  But  if  a  redactor  of  Jg  had 
any  thought  of  this  correspondence,  would  he 
not  have  been  capable  of  making  it  an  exact 
one? 

Hence  the  approximate  character  can  be  empha- 
sized only  in  the  case  of  the  number  40  and  its 
actual  double  (80)  or  its  half  (20).  This  is  com- 
mended further  by  the  following  three  considera- 
tions. The  number  40  occurs  with  relatively  great 
frequency  as  a  round  number  (see  the  series  of 
passages  cited  above).  Further,  the  480  years 
wliicli,  according  to  1  K  6',  elapsed  between  the 
Exodus  and  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  (in  the  4th  year  of  Solomon's  reign),  are 
probably  a  product  of  40  x  12.  Again,  the  length 
of  a  generation  (i",  Arab.  cMrun,  lit.  irepIoSos)  was 
probably,  in  the  view  of  the  Israelites,  40  years. 
For  a  generation,  with  few  exceptions,  was  doomed 
to  die  in  the  w^ilderness  (Nu  14*"-  26"),  and  this 
sojourn  in  the  wildeme.ss  lasted  for  (about)  40 
years  (Nu  14=«'-  20^''f-  32"  33'«'-,  Dt  '2'  8'  29»,  Jos  5" 
etc.).t  Besides,  Bertheau  (Comm.' p.  xvi)  rightly 
observes  that  in  1  Ch  5^''*  O""**  twelve  generations 
are  counted  from  Aaron  to  Ahimaaz  the  contem- 
porary of  David  and  Solomon.  Kessler  (Chronol. 
ludicum,  etc.  p.  12)  remarks  that  no  one  can 
prove  that  twelve  generations  actually  lived  in 
the  period  from  Moses  to  Solomon.  But  all 
we  need  is  proof  that  Israelitish  tradition  ever 
reckoned  twelve  generations  between  a  contem- 
porary of  Moses  and  a  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
and  this  tradition  is  actually  found  in  1  Ch 
6^""  and  6""**.  Consequently,  it  can  be  main- 
tained with  sufficient  certainty  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Bk.  of  Jg  is  a  product  of  secondary  com- 
bination in  so  far  as  the  ai>proximate  number  40 
(3"  5"  8=»  13'),  ita  double  (3**),  and  its  half  (4'  15*11 
16"),  are  employed  as  factors  in  this  chronology 
(so,  essentially,  Bertheau,  p.  xiii ;  Oettli,  p.  212 ; 
Moore,  p.  xlif.).  Further,  it  appears  to  the 
present  writer  that  the  chronologioU  problem  of 
the  Bk.  of  Jg  has  to  be  examined  in  the  following 
direction:— (a)  The  number  480  (1  K  6')  is  an  un- 
certain total,  and  cannot  be  used  as  the  standard 
in  estimating  the  chronological  data  of  Jg.  (/3)  The 
round  numbers  of  Jg  are  really  to  be  treated  only 
as  approxuiiate  figures  equally  with  the  300  years 
wliieh   Jephthah   (Jg  11-")  says  elapsed    between 

•  lluilde  (p.  XI):  'die  beidcn  Zahlcn  IS,  die  23  und  dia  M 
•UlUn  li'iilUc  AbwrichullKin  von  20  dar' ;  bul  iven  he  (p.  ivUl) 
di'rivte  ■  die  von  dcr  lUijol  eo  welt  abweicheode  Z»hl  fl  tdr 
Ji'plilliah  (127)  «u«  finer  Vorla^.' 

\  The  round  character  ot  the  number  40  baa  been  cont«<t«a 
by  J.  O.  A.  Keaaler  (Chronotcojia  iudicum  «t  j^moruin  re^m, 
1SS2)  Id  the  wonla,  ■  lldea  hiatorica  oumerl  40  anDoruni  dod 
dubia  e«t ;  nam  mplua  hunia  apatil  parte*  commemorantur  at 
In  CO  aioffuil  annl  vel  menaea  nunierantur :  l>t  t^*,  i6  b*,\  K 
X",  1  Ch  ia^,  Ki  U",  Nu  10"  iO>  l)t  !•■  (p.  12).  Hut  Ilockeralh 
{UibL  CAronoAvv,  isa6,  p.  «)  aITea<V  remarka  that  the  round 
numbera  were  partly  auppUod  In  place  ot  numbera  Uiat  had  be- 
come IndlaUnct,  and  In  any  caae  It  ta  Inadmlaalhla  to  auppoaa 
that  a  perloil  ot  40  yeara  oould  have  cmai|«d  M  traqnentlj  ^> 
oecideni. 
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Israel's  entrance  into  Canaan  and  his  own  days. 
Hitherto  no  attempt  (cf.  Seder  olam  rabha,  ed. 
Meyer,  p.  381  f. )  tliat  lias  been  made  lias  succeeded 
ill  brinjiinj;  this  number  300  into  harmony  with  tlie 
other  clironological  statements  of  Jg.  (7)  both 
the  principles  just  stated  appear  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  more  correct  than  the  view  (Noldeke, 
Untersuih.  z.  Krilik  d.  AT,  p.  173  f.;  Moore,  p. 
xli ;  Budde,  p.  xviii)  that  an  author  of  the  Bk. 
of  Jk  did  not  count  the  years  of  foreign  domination 
(3S.U4361  lu":  8+lS  +  -20  +  7  +  18  =  71  years)  in  ad- 
dition to  the  years  of  rest,  or  the  years  of  the  hero 
who  destroyed  this  foreign  domination.  This  is  at 
least  nut  the  meaning  of  the  te.xt  of  S*''" ;  for 
after  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Lsraelites 
served  Cushan-rishathaim  8  years  (3''),  it  is  added 
by  means  of  an  iniperf.  consec.  'and  (hence)  the 
Israelites  cried  unto  the  LoKD,  and  the  Lord 
raised  up  a  deliverer,  etc.  (v.'),  and  (hence)  the 
land  had  rest  40  years,  and  Othniel  died'  (v.'"). 
The  e.xegesis  which  reckons  the  8  years  of  the 
foreign  domination  to  the  years  of  Othniel,  which, 
it  is  self-evident,  could  begin  only  with  the  shaking 
oir  of  the  foreign  yoke,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  text  although  it  was  a  favourite  with  Jewish 
interpreters.*  As  little  is  it  the  case  in  3''',  for 
the  18  years  durin";  which  Israel  groaned  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Aloabites  cannot  be  included  in 
the  80  years  of  rest  (3*).  Nor  are  the  20  years 
of  oppression  (4')  reckoned  among  the  40  years  of 
rest  (5'')-  As  little  are  the  7  years  of  invasions 
by  the  Midianites  (6')  reckoned  among  the  40  years 
during  which  the  Midianites  could  not  lift  up  their 
heads,  and  the  country  was  in  quietness  ;  and  these 
forty  years  are  expressly  identitied  with  the  da.\  s 
of  Gideon  (8^).  And  was  Jephthah  chosen  to  he 
leader  at  the  beginning  of  the  18  years  of  the 
oppres.sion  (10*)  ?  Then  he  must  have  long  deferred 
his  victory  ;  and  yet  the  text  (II'"'-  ""■)  presents  the 
choice,  the  attack,  and  the  victory  of  Jephthali  as 
a  continuous  succession  of  incidents.  liudde, 
indeed,  says  (p.  xviii)  that  '  R""  has  not  counted 
the  times  of  the  foreign  domination  as  elements 
in  the  chronology  of  his  people.'  But  whence  does 
he  derive  this  conclusion  ?  From  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  case  of  the  'minor  Judges'  only  the 
length  of  their  olHce  is  noted ;  and  that  in  10'- ' 
JOS.  11.  18  we  tind  '  after  him.'  But  it  is  by  no  means 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  this  '  after  him '  is 
meant  to  indicate  a  'liickenlose'  succession.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  false  generalizing  from  the  data 
to  attribute  to  the  author  of  10'-=  I2»- "• "  the 
opinion  that  '  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
judges,  judge  followed  judge  in  direct  succession.' 
And  because  of  this  opinion  is  he  to  be  supposed 
to  have  rejected  the  years  af  foreign  domination 
and  to  have  replaced  ''hese  by  the  years  of  the 

•  The  words  *  and  after  him  (Joshua)  [was  raised  up]  Othniel, 
the  son  of  Kenaz,  forty  years  [b*' .}  subtract  from  them  the 
eight  years  of  the  oppression  under  Cushan-rishathaim'  (Seder 
olam  rabba,  ch.  xii.),  contradict  the  *ext  of  OT.  But  it  is  a  verj- 
interesting  circumstance  that  Seder  o.  r.  does  not  always  adopt 
the  same  excL'esis.  It  does  so  with  the  18  years  of  S^*,  and  of  the 
40  years  of  53i  two  years  are  subtracted  for  the  oppression  of 
Jabin  and  Sisera  (D'jip':  KnD'Di  pD'S  niDJIP '31?) ;  but  after  the 
mention  of  the  40  years  of  Gideon  it  is  expressly  said  '  and  (  =  but) 
the  7  years  of  Midiao  (6')  are  not  reckoned  to  them'CJe'  yain 
pinD  V7V  hS  |-id).  Further,  how  is  one  to  explain  the  state- 
ment, 'from  Othniel  to  the  death  of  Samson  are  324 years'? 
{Dik.  Aa-f/Tamlm,  §  70  D'iC'Vi  riND  tn^s;  pco*?  npfy*  ly  7K'jn>D 
D-JP  V3-W!l).  The  numbers  40-)-80-l-40-(-40-)-23-H22-l-6-f7-(-10 
-1-8+20  (311  30  581  82i  io2r.  i27f.  11.  »  1520  n  ig:)!)  make  up  a  total 
of  only  296  years.  But  if  28  be  added,  the  number  324  is  ob- 
tained. May  we  perhaps  have  recourse  to  the  28  years  which 
.n  Seder  olam  rabba  fch.  xii.)  are  attributed  to  Joshiia?  At  the 
end  of  §  "0  of  Dikdit)^  comes  the  statement,  '  from  Othniel  to 
the  rise  of  Kll  as  judjre  were  324  years.'  But  this  also  occasions 
an  insoluble  problem.  Neither  of  these  dicta  of  .lenish  tradi- 
tion is  either  noticed  or  explained  in  any  of  the  helps  accessible 
to  the  present  writer  (BMia  Heb.  et  Rabbin. ;  Sedtr  olam 
rabba ;  Jewish  and  modem  oommentarieflX 


minor  judges  ?  As  the  text  (S"''"-  '*  etc.,  see  above) 
shows,  he  has  neither  rejected  the  one  nor  sub- 
stituted the  other,  for  the  sum  of  the  years  of  the 
foreign  domination  (71)  and  the  sura  of  the  years 
of  the  so-called  minor  Judges  (70)  are  different 
(5)  As  little  ground  is  there  for  the  as.sumptior 
that  the  Bk.  of  Jg  meant  several  incidents  to  be 
x)/nchronistic.  The  words  '  he  (the  Lord)  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  Amnion '  (10'),  give  only 
an  appearance  of  right  to  the  view  tliat  the  in- 
v.osion  of  the  Ammonites  (lO*"-  ll'"'-)  and  that  of 
the  Philistines  (13'")  occurred  at  the  same  time. 
But  in  truth  it  is  recorded  in  the  Bk.  of  Jg  that 
the  attack  of  the  Ammonites  which,  following  the 
statement  of  10',  is  described  in  lO'"-  11'"'-,  was 
warded  oH'  by  Jephthah,  that  then  came  the  judges 
Ibzan,  etc.  (i2'"'-),  and  that  the  people  of  Israel  on 
account  of  new  unfaithfulness  were  oppressed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Philistines.  For  the  text  reads, 
'  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  again  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines'  (13').  Hence  it 
is  not  the  thought  expressed  in  Jg  itself  (13M  that 
is  seized  by  Kessler,  who,  following  Keil  and  others, 
again  assigns  to  the  same  date  the  incidents  related 
in  10'-12"  and  those  spoken  of  in  13'"-  (Chronol. 
iudicum,  p.  29  f.).  Now,  the  question  might  still 
arise,  whether  the  order  of  events  in  the  period  of 
the  judges  was  better  knoAvn  to  the  sour(!es  of  the 
Bk.  of  J  g  or  to  M.  Vernes,  who  (p.  199)  reproaches 
the  '  auteur  du  livre  des  Juges '  with  having  placed 
'  bout  ^  bout  des  ^vfenements  qui  no  s'enchaiuent 
en  aucune  fa90n.'  The  present  writer  for  his 
part  prefers  the  order  indicated  in  the  Bk.  of 
Judges. 

(7)  Little  as  the  round  numbers  of  the  Bk.  of 
Jg  positively  point  to  a  very  late  date,  this  is  as 
little  the  case  with  the  expression  i'l.ijn  01*53  or  ny 
(18*').  It  may  indeed  be  somewhat  bold  to  fissume 
pan  as  the  original  reading,  and  to  hnd  in  this 
passage  an  allusion  to  the  n'jj  which  indirectly  is 
asserted  of  the  'aron,  '  ark  (of  the  covenant) '  in  1  S 
4-"-.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  precisely  j^K  of  which 
the  verb  rhi  is  elsewhere  predicateel.  This  may, 
however,  be  accidental,  for  n'73  has  for  subject  not 
only  the  people  (Is  5'',  Am  1'),  or  Israel  (Am  7"- ", 
2  K  17"  etc.),  or  persons  in  general  (2  K  24-^  Mic  1', 
Ezk  12'  etc.),  but  also  Judah  (Jer  13'9,  La  P,  2  K 
25-'  II  Jer  52-"^  etc.),  or  a  city,  as  ^jS-i  (Am  5')  or  Jeru- 
salem (Jer  P)  or  Damascus  (2  K  16'). — Besides  the 
period  during  which  the  descendants  of  Moses 
officiated  as  priests  in  Dan,  in  v."  a  period  is 
named  of  the  worship  of  Micah's  graven  image, 
namely,  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  temple 
in  Shiloh.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  temple 
after  the  time  of  Eli  (1  S  14').  In  Ps  78»>  the 
overthrow  of  Sliiloh  is  placed  before  the  choosing 
of  Mt.  Zion  (v."*),  and  from  Jer  7"'  "  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  it  was  laid  waste  during  the  AssjTian 
wars  (Moore,  p.  369).  Hence  there  is  not  such  a 
serious  departure  from  reality  when  in  DikdukS 
ha-teamim,  %  70,  it  is  said,  'on  the  day  when  Eli 
died,  Shiloh  was  laid  waste'  (n're  .imn  •'^y  n?y  or). 
— What  is  now  the  meaning  of  the  remark  in  v.", 
and  why  are  the  two  dicta  of  v.*"  and  v.*'  placed 
side  by  side  ?  In  v."  it  must  be  intended  to  say 
tliat  the  end  of  the  cult  of  the  graven  image  of 
Micah  stood  in  a  causal  connexion  with  the  de 
struction  of  the  sanctuary  of  J"  at  Shiloh,  and 
the  two  notes  of  v.'*"-  would  best  hanuonize  if 
there  was  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Shiloh  sanctuary  also  in  the  words  '11  niVi  ny  (v.*'). 
Now,  let  it  be  observed  that  Eli  died  when  he 
heard  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  taken 
(1  S  4"-^-).  But  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  remains 
uncertain  whether  in  Jg  18**  a  statement  which 
raised  scruples  was  changed  into  an  easier  read- 
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ing  (cf.  the  interpolated  ]  in  v."),*  yet  the  ex- 
pression 'until  the  day  of  the  exile  of  the  land' 
does  not  point  furtlier  down  than  the  time  when 
Tij,'latli-pileser  '  toolc  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  etc.,  and 
(ialilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria'  (2  K  lo-^),  i.e.  about  B.C. 
734.  And  if  this  is  the  meaning'  of  v.*',  then  from 
the  period  of  time  indicated  in  v.*  a  shorter  period 
is  selected  in  v.".  For  it  was  desired  to  add  how 
long  the  cult  of  tlie  graven  image  of  Micah  lasted, 
because  this  image  was  a  principal  subject  in  the 
preceding  narrative. 

(5)  In  the  middle  of  the  second  episode  of  Jg 
(chs.  19-21),  where,  e.g.,  we  read  '  Jeuus  which  is 
Jerusalem'  (19'",  cf.  2  S  S""),  Wellhau-scn  {Coinp. 
233 11'. )  and  some  others  discover  a  passage  of 
very  late  origin,  namely,  20'-21'*.  What  opinion 
are  we  to  form  of  this  ?  Now,  in  any  case,  this 
section  must  have  displaced  another  narrative,  for 
between  the  end  of  ch.  19  and  21"  there  is  a 
lacuna.  But  common  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  was  not  impossible  shortly  after  tlie 
death  of  Joshua.  Let  us  consider,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  above  (6  d,  S),  the  story 
of  the  building  of  an  altar  beside  Jordan  (Jos 
22""'-).  Was  this  not  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  settled  on  the  eiist  of  Jordan  against  the 
idea  of  separation  from  their  nation  ?  And  does 
the  unity  of  the  Israelites,  wliich  shows  itself  in 
1  S  l-"-  S*"-  IP  ('that  we  may  send  messengers 
unto  all  the  coasts  of  Israel'),  etc.,  ever  appear  as 
a  new  phenomenon  ?  The  present  writer  believes 
that  there  are  more  traces  of  the  unity  of  ancient 
Israel  than  are  wont  at  present  to  be  recognized 
by  some  scholars.  Were  there  not  '  elders '  in 
Israel  before  Samuel?  (IS  8*"-).  Could  these  not 
(hen  assemble  themselves  on  account  of  the  un- 
heard of  scandal  perpetrated  by  a  Uenjamite  city 
(Jg  20'),  as  readily  as  in  connexion  with  the  choice 
of  a  king  ?  (1  tj  S*").  It  is  quite  true  the  expression 
miskkab  Zdkhar  (ci.  '  that  liath  not  lain  by  man') 
is  found  only  in  Nu  31'"'-  and  Jg  21'-'- ;  but  this  is 
no  proof  of  the  late  origin  of  the  latter  verse, 
for  the  expression  in  question  had  very  probably 
also  an  earlier  existence.  Hence  the  judgment  of 
the  present  writer  is  that  not  the  section  2U'-21'^  as 
a  whole,  but  only  single  elements  in  it  bear  a 
secondary  character.  Such  elements  are,  above 
all,  the  round  numbers  like  4UO,U(IO  (20"),  and 
there  is  no  department  whore  hyperbole  more 
readily  comes  in  than  the  department  of  numbers. 
We  do  not  believe  that  tradition  required  many 
centuries^for  IJudde's  If  wrote  '  perhaps  about  the 
year  4(X)'  (p.  xvi) — in  order  to  create  these  ligures. 

(e)  Only  legind,  and  nut  mythology,  has  played 
a  rOle  in  the  lilling  out  of  the  history  of  Samson. 
Traces  of  the  so-calltx! '  Vr/.k-lore '  are  iirobably  to 
be  found,  e.g.,  in  the  ti»i7ty  men  (14'"),  the  300 
jackals  (15*),  and  the  lUOO  men  ,v.'")  whom  he 
slew  with  the  jawbone  ..f  an  ass.  Nay,  it  is  not 
im)>roliabIe  that  this  exoloit  of  Samson  and  the 
name  linmath-l'/ii,  i.e.  'height  of  jaw,'  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  liather  nmy  this  deed  of 
Samson's  have  been  simply  placed  here,  for  the 
localizing  activity  of  popular  tradition  shows  it-self 
elsewhere,  or  the  narrative  of  the  deed  may  even 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  name  of  the  plai'e. 
The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  story  of 
'En-kttkkOrc  (lo'"'),  m  which  the  two  homonyms 
kurc",  '  partridge,' and  kure',  '  caller,' appear  to  be 
mixed  up.  Ihit,  all  the  same,  the  .Samson  narra- 
tives are  no  prmluct  of  mylUnlngy.  The  mytho- 
logical explaining  away  of  the  jierson  of  Samson 
La  discountenanced  even  by  M.  \  ernes  {Ifist.  juive, 

•  The  8cntcno«  '  the  foundiktiotu  of  heaven  moved  *  (2  S  22**) 
1> changed  into  'the  foundations  of  tlio  hxllt  mo\'e(l'(l*B  xtflx 
B(>o,  in  ffenenU,  regarding  such  altvrationa  of  parmllel  C«xt«, 
K  >nig'B  EinUitufuj,  pp.  7ttf.,  s*2  IT. 


p.  238  f.);  t.:.d  as  we  have  quoted  from  him  several 
statements  which  appear  to  be  unfounded,  it  ia 
hut  right  that  we  should  quote  a  passage  of  which 
we  can  thoroughly  anprove.  He  says,  '  I'interpri- 
tation  mythologique  de  I'histoire  de  Samson  dchoue 
an  port ;  sans  compter  qu'on  ne  salt  trop  comment 
y  fiiire  rentrer  I'aventure  du  lion  et  de  I'essaim 
d'abeilles,  des  chacals,  de  la  niAchoire,  de  la  porte 
de  Gaza,  c'est-il-dire  ee  qui  pr^cfcde  les  ruses  et  le 
succfcs  do  Dalila,  le  Samson  du  dernier  Episode  ne 
saurait  6tre  tenu  pour  le  jeune  soleil  du  printemps. 
S'il  se  sert,  en  effet,  du  retour  de  sa  vigueur  pour 
triompherde  ses  adversaire8(lest6nfcbres,  I'hiver?), 
il  succombe  lui-mfime  sous  cet  effort,  et  si  les  deux 
piliers  du  temple  doivent  6tre  tenus  pour  les  colon- 
nes  d'Hercule,  elles  sont  mises  a  une  trfes  mauvaise 
place.' 

7.  The  Author  of  the  Book.— The  nuthor  of 
Jg  is  not  named  in  the  book  itself.  In  the  Talmud 
(Baba  bnthra  14'')  it  is  said,  '  Samuel  wrote  (or 
edited  [the  sense  of  the  verb  kCithub  is  examined 
in  Kdnig's  EinUitung,  p.  445])  his  book  and  the 
Bk.  of  Jg  and  the  Bk.  of  Ruth '  (cf.  Marx-Dalman, 
Traditiu  rabbinorum  veterrimn,  p.  14).  Similarly 
in  Dikdiihe  ha-teamim,  p.  57,  it  is  .said,  n'3:.t  Vkjcc 
nni  D'cDic'  -iDoi  iiED  2nD  r\-y\iH  nji.  But  the  tradi- 
tion which  becomes  fixed  in  liaba  batlira  14  f.  is  of 
such  late  origin,  and  contains  .such  absolutely  im- 
possible elements  (see  the  whole  passage  in  Konig's 
Einleitutig,  p.  445  f.),  that  on  these  grounds  alone 
no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it.  But  it  is  further 
shown  bv  the  above  (No.  6)  discussion  to  be  an 
impossible  position. 

8.  The  Spirit  of  the  Book  and  its  place 
IN  THE  History  of  Re\'elation.— Of  more  im- 
portance is  it  to  examine  the  spirit  that  pervades 
the  15k.  of  Jg,  to  draw  the  picture  wliich,  framed 
in  this  book,  exhibits  to  us  a  momentous  period  in 
the  development  of  Israel.  What  are  the  leading 
features  ol  this  picture? 

(a)  The  period  of  the  judges  was  a  time  of  local 
settlement  and  pAyi'iV at  sel f-a.s.sert ion  on  the  part 
of  Israel.  When  this  people  had  shaken  off  the 
Egj'ptian  yoke — which  the  Israelites  can  never 
have  invented  as  a  factor  in  their  history — and 
were  on  the  point  of  conqusring  the  homeland  of 
their  forefatiiers,  they  encountered  a  uniformly 
violent  opposition.  Nevertheless,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  Israelites  under  Joshua's  leadership 
gained  some  fundamental  victories.  The  positive 
tradition  to  this  etl'ect  (Jos  6-11)  is  not  upset  bj' 
any  statement  to  the  contrary  effect. 

'I'lie  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  northern  Canaan- 
ites  (Jos  1  !'••")  may  contain  some  natural  hyper 
boles  {e.g.  'neither  left  they  any  to  breathe')",  out 
when  these  are  set  aside,  the  narrative  is  not  set 
a.side.  Further,  the  statements,  '  nevertheless  the 
children  of  Israel  expelled  not  the  Geshurites," 
etc.  {.los  13"  lu'"-'""  l(i'"  17"-'"  IS'"- 23*"),  and  the 
parallel  statements  of  Jg  l'""-  presuppose  that  the 
foundation  was  laid  for  the  conquest  of  Caniutn, 
otlierwi.se  they  would  have  neither  motive  nor 
meaning.  These  statements  add  nothing  but  this, 
that  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  irithin  the  conquered 
kingdoms,  many  districts  still  retained  their  inde- 
pciuleiice.  The  inter|K>sing  of  these  sentences 
shows  also  in  what  sense  the  partiticm  of  tiic  land 
is  to  be  understood  (Jos  IS'"-).  The  territories 
wliich  were  assigned  to  the  different  tribes  are 
thought  of  not  as  places  of  quiet  possession,  but 
rather  as  meant  to  be  completely  sulidued.  The 
sense  of  .los  Ui'"'*  etc.,  is  not  that  '  la  terre  promise 
est  consiiU^rce  commo  une  table  ra.se' (M.  Vernes, 
Es.<!iiis  bibli'/iiis,  n.  297).  Finally,  neitlur  in  Jos 
14'""  nor  ill  ,Ig  1'*-  is  tlio  idea  containeil  that  the 
ilillerent  tribes  of  Isr.iel  only  in  an  i.tnlat'-d  fashion 
made  tlicir  attacks  upon  Canaan  (liudde,  liif/it.  u. 
Sam.   1890,  p.  84.  lldcomm.   1897,  p.   2).     Budd« 
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himself  adniita  (,ad  loc.)  'the  remote  possibility' 
that  in  Jg  1"  '  a  short  word  about  Ai  has  fallen 
out.  This  'word  about  Ai,'  however,  has  not 
fallen  out,  nor  was  it  a  'short'  one  (cf.  Jos  ''"■ 
8'"**).  It  is  a  Krouiidless  assertion  tliat  the  record 
of  Jg  1  '  excludes '  the  narrative  of  the  Bk.  of  Jos, 
and  that  the  Jg  narrative  is  the  '  older '  (Budde, 
1897,  p.  2.  Charles  Piepenbring  [ffist.  1898,  p. 
69]  accepts  but  does  not  prove  this  thesis).  If  the 
narrative  of  Jg  li»^'>- «■  »•»  etc.  (Budde,  1897,  p. 
xxii),  had  been  the  older  and  the  only  correct  one 
(Budde,  p.  2),  how  then  could  Judah  speak  of  '  his 
lot'?(l').  'The  narrative,  according  to  v.',  pre- 
supposes an  earlier  division  by  lot  of  the  yet  un- 
conquered  land,'  as  Budde  himself  (p.  I)  has  to 
notice ;  and  Charles  Piepenbring  says  (p.  75)  on 
Jos  IS'"*-  •■"' :  '  Nous  y  rencontrons  une  nouvelle 

Sreuve  qn'on  assigna  d'avance,  par  le  sort,  aux 
ilKrentes  tribus,  le  territoire  que  chacune  devait 
conqu6rir ' ;  cf.  the  words  of  Budde  on  Jg  18'  '  es 
ist  Dan  wohl  ein  Gebiet  zugefallen,  aber  es  hat 
sich  nichtdarin  behaupten  konnen,  und  dass  dieses 
nicht  blosse  Theorie  ist,  beweisen  die  danitischen 
Keste  in  den  siidlichen  Wohnsitzen,  die  uns  in  der 
Samsongeschichte  begegnen.'  A  positive  repre- 
sentation that  Canaan  was  thas  divided  is  also 
implied  in  other  passages  of  Jg  1.  Finally, 
the  'older'  narrative  contained  in  Jg  1  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  also  the  '  historically  more  credible ' 
(Budde,  p.  2).  But  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  probable 
that  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  under  Joshua's 
lead  crossed  the  Jordan,  should  not  have  attacked 
with  their  whole  force  the  common  foe,  in  order 
to  inflict  upon  him  some  decided  defeats?  To  what 
end,  then,  is  the  narrative  (Nu  32='"'-,  Dt  o'S'-", 
Jos  !"-'«  22i«)  invented  of  how  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben, etc.,  which  had  their  settlements  east  of  the 
Jordan,  crossed  this  river  with  the  other  Israelites, 
and  did  not  return  until  the  opposition  of  the 
western  Canaanites  was  —  essentially  —  broken? 
Joshua  led  the  host  only  until  the  conquest  of 
Jericho  (Jos';  so  Budde,  p.  1).  Did  he,  then, 
withdraw  from  the  leadership  of  Israel  ?  This  is 
' historically  credible.'  But  if  this  was  really 
the  case,  why  will  Budde  (p.  II)  substitute  'and 
Joshua  was  with  them '  for  the  traditional  '  and 
Jahweh  was  with  them  '  ?  (Jg  l*").  And  if  the  ex- 
istence of  Joshua  was  assumed  in  the  narrative  of 
Jg  1,  would  he  have  been  mentioned  in  tlxis  passim 
fashion  ? 

The  truth  lies  in  the  middle  position,  and  this 
true  relation  of  things  is  exhibited  in  Jos  and  Jg ; 
in  spite  of  the  foundation-laying  victories  gained 
under  the  lead  of  Joshua  over  Uie  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  some  centuries  were  still  needed  to  make 
the  Israelites  complete  masters  of  Canaan  ( Jg  V- '' 
etc.). 

(6)  The  need  for  external  or  political  conflict  was 
coupled  with  the  task  of  spiritual  self-assertion  on 
the  part  of  Israel  against  the  genius  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nation.  The  period  that  followed  the  migra- 
tion to  Canaan  was  for  the  Hebrews  the  time  of 
the  severest  struggle  of  ideas.  For  it  was  then  that 
the  danger  was  greatest  that  Israel  should  lose  tlie 
consciousness  of  her  uniqueness,  seeing  that  many 
tribes  with  other  conceptions  and  ideas  dwelt  in 
her  midst.  (Cf.  on  this  contrast,  e.g.  Pietsch- 
mann,  Gesch.  der  Phon.  p.  292  f. ;  Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
des  ebr.  Zeitalters,  p.  317  ff.  ;  Winckler,  Gesch. 
/sr.p.  133';  Wildeboer,  JaAwerfjcTWi  e»  Volksreligie 
in  Israel,  1898,  p.  10  If.  But  when  Piepenbrmg 
{Hist.  etc.  1898,  p.  96)  remarks,  '  au  moment  oh 
les  Hebreux  s'emparferent  de  la  Palestine,  les 
Cananiens  leur  6taient  bien  supdrieurs  sous  le 
rai)port  de  la  culture,'  he  must  be  thinking  merely 
of  outward  culture,  such  as  the  art  of  building 
titles,  the  art  of  war,  etc.). 

During   this  period   the  great   matter  was  to 


defend  the  heritage  of  religious  ideai  and  mora] 
principles  to  which  Israel  had  fallen  heir  (sea 
above,  6  d,  fi,  S).  The  men  who  were  then  called 
to  deliver  the  people  belonged  to  the  category  of 
true  souls  by  whom  the  most  important  preroga- 
tives of  the  Jahweh  religion  weie  maiutainod. 
Then  did  Gideon  defend  the  monolatry  of  Jalnvuh 
against  the  adoration  of  the  Canaanite  Baal  (6""). 
The  same  hero  kept  unimpaired  the  principle  (8^) 
that  Israel  was  under  the  rule  only  of  a  heavenly  king 
(Jahweh,  Ex  15").  He  pre-eminently  exhibits 
the  characteristic  which  ben-Sirach  attributes  to 
the  judges  when  he  says,  koI  oI  Kpiral.  ckocttos  t^J 
aCrrou  6v6fiari,  6ao)v  ovk  i^fTropvevffe  ij  /cap5/o,  Kal  Sffot 
ovK  dweffTpdtpTjiTav  6,n&  Kup/ou,  (trj  t6  p^v-q^buvvov  airrC^p 
iv  eii\(rfiaii,  k.t.\.  (Sir  46"'').  Then  was  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  of  Israel  sulBciently  awake 
to  stir  them  up  to  energy  when  danger  th.eatened 
that  the  Canaanite  immorality  (Gn  9''-  *"  ig*"-  34-", 
Lv  18'^  etc.)  might  gain  a  footing  in  Israel  (Jg  ig*" 
20""). 

True,  indeed,  all  the  acts  of  the  Isra«l  of  those 
days  cannot  bear  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  an 
enlightened  humanity,  or  the  ideal  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  We  shudder  at  the  cutting  oil'  of 
thumbs  and  great  toes  (Jg  1').  But  not  only 
were  the  Athenians  once  guilty  of  the  same  con- 
duct towards  ^ginetan  prisoners  (.Lilian,  Var. 
Hist.  ii.  9),  but  even  the  Christian  Abyssinians  of 
our  own  day  are  given  to  this  terrible  practice  (cf. 
Flad,  Zwolf  Jahre  in  Abessinien,  etc.).  Moreover, 
in  the  pre-Christian  history  of  Divine  revelation, 
stages  of  progress  are  not  wanting  ;  cf.  e.g.  on 
the  history  of  prophecy  (1  S  9°),  or  the  Divine 
name  (Ex  6='-,  1  S  P,  Is  l\  Hos  2'^),  or  the  idea  of 
retaliation  (Ex  20',  Jer  31^,  Ezk  18'-").  Although 
then  a  Deborah  had  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
an  Isaiah,  and  although  a  Samson  (cf.  on  the 
Nazirites,  Am  2'-)  did  not  stand  upon  the  same 
plane  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Jg  16^  com- 
pjired  with  Mt  S**),  yet  the  Bk.  of  Jg  stands,  not 
without  right,  in  the  series  of  the  nUbi'im  (DikdtlkS, 
§  70,  etc.).  This  book  Ls  a  monument  of  that  Divine 
Providence  which  sustained  the  people  of  Israel,  so 
that  they  maintained  their  national  existence,  and 
during  a  time  of  the  strongest  temptations  kept 
safe  their  religious  -  moral  ideals,  which  had  a 
most  important  end  to  serve  in  pointing  to  the 
perfect  religion  and  morality. 

LiTERATCEB.— (A)  DUsdAki  hafl'amtm,  edd.  Baer  et  Btrack, 

1879 ;  Marx-Dalman,  Traditio  rabbinorum  vetemjna  de  tihrorum 
Vet.  Teat,  ordine  et  oryjine,  1884. — (B)  Felix  Perles,  Analekten 
zur  Textkritik  des  A  T,  1895 ;  Adam  ilez,  Die  Bibel  des  Josephut 
untersucid  fur  Buch  v.-vii.  der  Arcfiaoloiiie,  1B96.— <C)  On  the 
literary  criticism :  S.  R.  Driver,  LOP',  1897 ;  Ed.  Konig,  Ein- 
leitu7ig  in  das  AT,  1893;  Wilh.  Frankenberg,  Die  Compos,  det 
deuteronom.  liichterbuchs  (Ri  2^-16),  Inaugural  disaertation, 
Marburg,  1895.-;-<D)  Especially  on  the  age  of  the  sources  :  G.  A. 
Cooke,  The  Hist,  and  Song  of  Deborah,  1892;  C.  Niebuhr, 
Versuch  einer  Recoiistcllation  des  Debora-Lu'ds,  1894  ;  J.  Mar- 
quart,  Fundamente  isracl.  u.  jild.  Gesch.  1896. -(E)  Commen- 
taries: Rashi,  etc.,  in  Biblia  rabbinica;  JalkClt  Shini*6m  (the 
edition  used  in  the  above  article  is  that  pub.  at  f>ankf,-a.-2I.  in 
1687);  Michlal  Jophi,  ed.  Abendana,  1061 ;  C.  Bertheau  in  Kgf. 
exeget.  Bdbch.  1883  ;  P.  Cassel  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk  (2nd  ed. 
1887) ;  Oettli  in  Strack-Z6ckler"8  ligf.  Comm.  1893  ;  G.  Moore  in 
the  'Internat.  Crit.  Coinm.'(Edinb.,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1895);  Karl 
Budde  in  Kurzer  Hdcoinm.  1897. — (F)  Chronology  :  Seder  olam 
raliba  (ed.  Job.  Meyer,  1699),  cap.  xii.  ;  J.  C.  A.  Kessler,  Chrono- 
logia  iudicum  et  privwruin  regum,  18S2.— <G)  History ;  Rich. 
Pietfchmann,  Geich.  der  Phonizier  (in  Oncken's  '  Ail^emein* 
Gesch.  in  Einzeldarstellungen ') ;  L.  Seinecke,  Gesch.  d.  Votke* 
Israel,  1876-1884  ;  Stade,  do.,  1887  ff. ;  Renan,  Uist.  du  peuple 
d  Israel,  1889  ff.;  M.  Vernes,  Pricit  d'histoire  juive,  1SS9  .  C. 
Niebuhr,  Gesch.  des  ebraischen  Zeitalters,  1894 ;  H.  Winckler, 
Gesch.  Israels,  1S95 ;  Charles  Piepenbring,  Bist.  du  peuple 
d'Israel,  1898  (follows,  in  answering  all  main  questions,  in  the 
track  of  Budde).  £d.  KCiNIG. 

JUDGING  (Ethical).— The  practice  of  judging, 
against  which  we  have  so  many  warnings  in  the 
NT,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  characterizing  of 
particular  actions  or  modes  of  life,  as  in  making 
these  the  basis  for  a  sweeping,  and,  in  some  cases, 
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a  finil  verdict  on  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  rightly  or  wronj;ly  attributed.  The 
warnings  are  given  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
critic  and  tlie  criticized.  The  practice  is  eoually 
hurtful  to  both,  and  therefore  if  it  is  not  absolutelj' 
condemned,  it  is  surrounded  by  so  manj'  safefjuards 
and  limitations  as  to  be  practically  forbidden. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  law  (Ja  2"),  on  the  other,  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  that  self-critici.sin  which  is  necessary  to 
amendment  of  morals  and  progress  in  religion  (Mt 
7").  The  chief  objection  to  judging,  however,  is 
that  it  must  be  based  on  partial  knowledge ;  we 
are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  inner  life,  the 
motives  and  principles  of  other  men;  we  are  not 
acquainted  citliL-r  with  the  antecedent  conditions 
of  their  actions,  or  the  possibilities  of  justihca- 
tion,  or  progress,  or  amendment,  that  their  future 
may  contain.  This  is  the  position  taken  up  by 
Jesus  Christ  in  opposition  to  Jewish  legalists. 
He  declared  that  the  latter  judged  according  to 
appearance  (Jn  7**),  according  to  the  flesh  (Jn  8"). 
As  their  religion  consisted  in  the  performance  of 
certain  prescribed  duties,  and  the  avoidance  of 
outward  oH'ences,  they  had  a  rough  and  ready 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  character.  Christ 
and  St.  Paul  had  a  more  righteous  because  more 
complete  standard  ;  they  took  into  account  the 
inner  thoughts  and  motives,  and,  knowing  the 
complexity  of  these,  deliberately  refrained  from 
judging,  even  wliere  the  outward  eWdence  seemed 
absolutely  conducing  (Jn  8",  1  Co  4').  One  last 
motive  in  the  prohibition  of  judging  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  necessary  to  e.xercise  patience 
and  forbearance,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
individual,  but  in  those  of  the  Church.  This  is  at 
least  indirectly  taught  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares 
(Mt  13^),  which  cannot  be  limited  exclu.sively  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  it  is  a  prominent 
motive  with  St.  Paul.  It  appears  especially  in  his 
treatment  of  the  '  strong '  and  '  weak '  parties  in 
Rome  (Ko  14),  and  of  the  rival  possessors  of  gifts  in 
Corinth  (1  Co  13).  In  one  word,  while  self-judg- 
ment is  enjoined,  the  judgment  of  others  is  dis- 
countenanced throughout  the  NT.      J.  MiLLAR. 

JUDGMENT.— 1.  The  truth  that  God  will  come 
to  the  world  for  judgment  is  iiart  of  the  burden  of 
OT  prophecy.  The  rule  of  God,  partially  realized 
over  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  prophets,  is  destined 
to  be  made  perfect,  and  it  is  to  extend  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  consummation  will 
necessitate  a  'day  of  the  Lord,'  i.e.  a  judgment 
of  the  faithless  in  the  chosen  nation  and  of  the 
heathen  (Is  2'»,  Jl  l'"  2'  etc.);  but  Israel  will  bo 
saved  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  new  and  ever- 
lasting covenant  (Is  61',  Jer  SI"'-  etc.).  See  Day 
of  the  Lord,  under  K.SCHATOLOGV,  vol.  i.  pp.  735  if. 

2.  When  in  later  times  the  belief  in  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  was  developed  (I)n  12'),  till  in  the 
time  of  Christ  it  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
all  but  the  Sadducees,  our  Lord  revealed  a  great 
universal  judgment  of  the  linng  and  the  dead,  the 
issue,  represented  in  figurative  and  therefore  in- 
determinate speech,  being  now  the  establishment 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  on  earth,  now  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  all  that  at  present  appears, 
end  the  advent  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
The  people  of  Christ  will  lie  called  in  the  judgment 
to  an  everlasting  participation  in  the  glories  of  His 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  His  enemies  will  have  the 
sentence  of  eternal  condi'iiiimtion  pronounced  on 
them  (Mt  K!""-  «"'■  2:>.  .Mk  13,  l,k  21). 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  (!od,  and  with  the  fact  that  it  is  even 
now  begun  on  earth,  we  find,  esi>ecially  in  the 
Joliannire  writings,  that  the  judgment  in  om-a-spcrt 
or  stage  af  it  is  a  present  act.      l''or  judgment 


Christ  is  come  into  this  world  (Jn  D").  There  is  au 
actual  separation  of  men  in  progress  here  and  now, 
and  to  a  great  extent  they  tliem.sulves  may  see  that 
there  is  nothing  arbi''-ary  in  the  awards  which  are 
made  ;  the  spiritual  b.e.ssings  bestowed  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  mental  sull'erings  or  want  endured  on 
the  other,  commend  themselves  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  as  just  and  inevitable.  Christ  is  as  a 
present  light  in  the  world,  discerning  between  the 
souls  of  men,  attracting  and  gladdening  some,  thost 
who  do  truth,  and  rcnelling  others  who  do  evil 
multiplying  for  them  tlie  pains  of  darkness,  hatred, 
and  sill  (Jn  S""-  12'').  Tlie  former  are  called  even 
now  to  everlasting  life  (3*"  G",  1  Jn  3"),  and  should 
know  that  they  have  it  (1  Jn  5'') ;  the  latter  know 
not  life,  but  abide  in  death,  and  have  an  immediate 
experience  of  the  wrath  of  God  (Jn  3^,  1  Jn  3'^ 

4.  This  judgment,  which  is  in  progress  now,  is 
de.stined  to  be  perfected,  though  there  is  necessarily 
obscurity  as  to  the  future  existence.  In  the  last 
assize  Christ  will  be  the  Judge  as  before  (Mt  2o'"'-, 
Ac  10^-  17",  2  Co  5'",  2Ti4i).  Mankind  will  all 
apjiear  before  His  judgment-seat.  The  righteous 
will  thus  have  in  His  jire-sence  a  perfect  vision  and 
]iossession  of  the  goodness  they  have  chosen  in  Him 
(2  Ti  4",  I  Jn  3*)  ;  the  wicked  will  see  with  dismay 
into  what  an  abyss  of  sin  and  woe  they  have  fallen 
(Rev  1').  It  may  be  said  men  will  hereafter  judge 
themselves.  Those  who  are  unlike  Christ  wdl 
find  themselves  as  such  to  be  separate  from  Him. 
The  two  classes  of  peojile  are  parted  because  they 
have  acquired  distinct  natures  like  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  (Mt  25"").  The  future  judgment  will 
thus  be  'just,'  determined  by  what  people  made  of 
themselves  when  they  were  in  the  body  (2  Co  5'°). 
Or  the  books  will  be  opened,  and  men  will  be 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  are  written  in 
the  books,  according  to  their  works  (Rev  20'"). 
The  character  of  each  person  is  a  '  book '  or  record, 
preserving,  in  moral  and  spiritual  etiects,  all  that 
lie  has  been  and  done  and  loved  ;  and  in  the  judg- 
ment these  books  will  be  'opened,' or  each  man's 
character  will  be  manifested  as  the  light  of  Christ 
falls  upon  it.  The  people  of  Christ  themselves 
receive  dillerent  awards  at  the  last,  according  to 
what  their  life  has  been  (Lk  IB""-,  1  Co  3'«").  A 
test  like  fire  will  try  every  believer's  work.  Some 
have  acquired  a  close  likeness  to  Christ  by  their 
lives  of  true  holiness  and  love ;  and  the  greater 
the  likeness,  the  more  He  will  be  known,  loved, 
and  enjoyed,  or  the  richer  they  themselves  will  be. 

G.  Ferries. 

JUDGMENT  HALL  is  the  AV  translation  in 
Jn  IS-"-  ^  and  Ac  2.3"  of  the  Greek  vpcuTwptoy, 
though  this  word  contains  no  reference  to  judging. 
In  the  RV  it  is  rendered  '  palace '  or  '  pru;torium.' 
See  Prstoriuii. 

JUDGMENT  SEAT.— The  u.sual  word  employed 
for  this  in  the  NT  is /3i;Mo  (Mt'27'»,Jn  19",  Ac  l"8"- 
HI.  o5«.  10.  i7_  Ko  14'",  2  Co  5'"),  jiroperlv  a  '  tribune.' 
Two  of  these  were  provided  in  the  law-courta  of 
Greece,  one  for  the  accuser  and  one  for  the  defend- 
ant (cf.  l.iddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexiron  under 
fSTiua),  but  in  the  NT  the  word  is  used  of  the 
otiicial  scat  (tribunal)  of  the  Roman  judge.  The 
word  Kpniipior  used  in  Ja  2*  occurs  also  in  1  (^o  G*- ', 
where  it  is  translated  in  RViii  by  '  tribunals.' 
See,  further,  art.  Gabbatua. 

G.  W.  Thatcher. 

JUDITH  (n-^vr  "loi.*;,,  'louJifl,  'Uvifl$).—\.  A  wife 
of  E.sau,  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittito  (Gn  20") 
(cf.  tin  3G^  and  see  OholiuaMaii). 

2.  Heroine  of  the  HoOK  OF  Jl'DITll  ;  daughter 
of  .Merari,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (8'  (cf.  Nu  1']  9"); 
widow  of  Maiiasses  of  the  same  triliv.  See  follow- 
ing article.  K.  C.  PORTKR. 
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JDDITH,  BOOK  OF.— 1.  Contents.— The  story 
of  the  Hiiok  of  Judith  in  tlie  LXX  is  as  follows  :— 
Nebuchadnezzar,  kin"  of  tlie  Assyrians  in  Nineveh, 
in  his  I2th  year  made  war  against  Arphaxad  king 
of  tlie  Modes,  summoning  all  nations  to  his  aid  ; 
and  in  his  17th  year  was  victorious  and  destroyed 
the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana.  The  next  year  he 
sent  Holofemes  with  13'2,000  men  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  western  lands  which  had  refused  to  come  to 
his  help.  Holof.  laid  waste  the  lands  of  those  who 
resisted,  and  reriuired  the  destruction  of  their  sanc- 
tuaries and  gods,  and  the  sole  worship  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Jews  feared  for  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  just  reconsecrated  after  their  recent  return 
from  exile.  Joakim,  the  high  priest,  and  the  San- 
hedrin  resolved  upon  resistance,  and  ordered  the 
fortifying  of  certain  mountain  towns  of  Samaria 
which  commanded  the  entrance  into  Judsea  from  the 
north.  The  people  gave  themselves  to  fasting  and 
prayer.  An  Ammonite  general,  Achior,  warned 
Holofemes,  with  an  appeal  to  history,  that  the  God 
of  heaven  protected  this  people  unless  they  sinned 
against  him,  and  for  his  counsel  was  delivered  to 
the  enemy.  Bethulia  was  the  point  of  attack,  and 
upon  the  issue  of  its  siege  depended  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  land  and  religion.  Tlie  three  elders  of  the 
city,  Ozias,  Chabris,  and  Charmis,  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  famished  people  and  promised 
surrender  after  five  days.  Judith,  a  rit'h  young 
widow  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  confident  of  the 
righteousness  of  her  people,  believed  that  God 
would  deliver  them  by  her  hand.  Prepared  by 
prayer,  and  protected  by  strict  observance  of  legal 
rites,  she  made  her  way  to  Holofemes,  predicted  the 
speedy  destruction  of  her  people  because  she  fore- 
saw that  in  their  hunger  they  would  eat  unclean 
and  consecrated  food,  captivated  him  by  her  deceits 
and  by  her  beauty,  and  beheaded  him  as  he  lay  in 
a  drunken  stupor  after  a  banquet  in  her  honour. 
'  Her  beauty  took  his  soul  prisoner ;  the  scimitar 
passed  through  his  neck.'  She  returned  with  the 
head  to  Bethulia.  Achior  recognized  it,  and  at 
sight  of  it  was  converted  to  Judaism.  Confusion 
and  fear  fell  upon  the  leaderless  army  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Jews  slaughtered  them  in  their 
flight  and  gained  great  spoUs.  Judith  was  richly 
rewarded  and  honoured,  and  in  a  song  celebrated 
the  deliverance.  Peace  reigned  during  her  long 
life  of  105  years,  and  for  a  long  time  after. 

2.  Texts  and  Versions. — The  LXX  text  exists 
in  three  recensions,  (1)  B  A  X,  etc.,  the  ruling  text; 
(2)  cod.  58,  to  which  Old  Lat.  and  Syriac  are  closely 
related  ;  (3)  cod.  19,  108,  similar  to  (2). 

A  Hebrew  original  is  commonly  accepted,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  Hebraisms  in  language  and 
ideas,  but  also  because  of  errors  of  translation  (see 
18  oa  31.8.9.10  4s  §21  ir-ii  169- ",  Fritzsche,  Ball). 
Origen,  indeed,  says  that  he  learned  from  Jews 
that  they  did  not  possess  Tobit  and  Judith  even 
among  their  'Apocrypha'  (Ep.  ad  Afric.  13),  and 
there  are  no  allusions  to  Jth  in  the  older  rabbinical 
literature.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  later 
Jewish  versions  are  retranslations  from  the  Greek. 
If  the  story  had  an  independent  history  among 
Jews  it  is  historically  important  to  trace  it. 
Jerome  is  the  first  witness  to  a  Heb.  (Aram.) 
original,  and  his  testimony  deserves  attention. 

The  Vulgate. — Jerome  (Pref.  to  Jth.)  says  that 
the  Hebrews  had  Jth  among  their  Apocrypha,  and 
reckoned  it  among  histories.  His  Jth  he  affirms  to 
be  a  translation  of  this  '  Chaldee '  version,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  original.  He  put  into  Latin 
'  only  those  things  which  a  sound  understanding 
could  find  in  the  Chaldee  words.'  His  work  was 
indeed  hastily  done,  in  one  night,  and  carelessly, 
'  aiming  to  give  sense  for  sense  rather  than  word 
for  word.'  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  Tobit,  an 
biterpreter  rendered  the  Chaldee  into  Hebrew,  and 


Jerome  dictated  a  Latin  version  of  the  Heb.  to  a 
scribe.  He,  of  course,  had  the  Old  Lat.  before 
him. 

Jerome's  testimony  is  commonly  set  aside,  and 
it  is  assumed,  after  Fritzsche,  that  his  modifica- 
tions of  the  Old  Lat.  were  mainly  arbitrary  and 
that  we  can  know  nothing  of  Ins  Chaldee  text. 
Is  this  a  just  verdict?  The  Vulg.,  in  comparison 
with  the  Old  Lat.  and  Greek,  omits  many  geogra- 
phical details  (e.g.  LXX  2-«  S^*-'"  4*-''  15^)  and  many 
concrete  incidents  (e.g.  LXX  l"-"  2'-'»  T"-  "■'"• "- 1  ^P'- 

3b.  a.  lob.  17.  IS.  M.Ti  IJSb.  4  J.^Sb.  16b  14«.  9  IS'ib  16'"'  and 
parts  of  8" '•»•-■»• »'  9'  l3'=- »  14>»""  15'»- "). 
Jth.'s  achievement  is  made  less  sensuous  and  more 
simply  religious  in  character  (cf.  LXX  W*  11"  12"- 
15.1,)  xhe  dece^.tions  are  less  bald  (LXX  IP"'  13'). 
Homiletical  additions  are  made  (Vulg.  4'"-"  5""" 


ijn-»  5i,i-io^  parts  of  0' 
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S'-''-").     Changes  such 


as  these  mark  a  secondary  form  of  the  story.  But 
are  they  due  to  Jerome?  Against  that  supposition 
it  is  to  be  argued,  (1)  that  it  was  not  his  way  to 
edit,  but  to  translate ;  (2)  that  he  did  not  in  this 
case  take  time  for  such  revision.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  apart  from  the  confirmation  of  the  Mid- 
rash,  that  even  such  deviations  of  Vul"  from 
LXX  as  these  were  due  in  the  main  to  the  Chaldee 
version.  Still  more  probable  is  this  in  the  few 
ca.scs  of  additional  couciete  detail  (Vulg.  7''  11" 

1411-12   1^31) 

Further,  it  is  probable  that  in  Jerome's  Chaldee, 
Bethulia  was  identified  with  Jerusalem.  The 
Vulg.  never  gives  a  clear  description  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Bethulia  (cf.  LXX  i'- '  6'-  '»• "  7'  8^  10"  ll'^) ; 
it  omits  or  changes  all  passages  which  clearly  dis- 
tinguish Bethulia  and  Jerusalem  up  to  15"  (cf. 
LXX  4»-'  W  11"  15»;  and  Vulg.  omits  LXX 
821.  22. 24  gib  1114.  i5)_  FurUicr,  Vulg.  contains  some 
positive  suggestions  that  Jerusalem  is  tlie  besieged 
city  (Vulg.  3"  [cf.  LXX  3"- '»]  7'-  '*•  '• »  15-' ;  and 
Ozias  is  '  prince  of  Judah,'  Vulg  8**  13==).  Only 
in  15'  and  perhaps  \Q---^  does  Vulg.  require  the 
distinction.  This  suggests  that  the  identification 
is  not  due  to  Jerome  out  to  his  source. 

Hebrew  Versions. — The  story  of  Jth  exists  in 
several  forms  in  Hebrew,  none  of  them  from  early 
sources  (Jellinek,  Beth  ha-Midrasch,  i.  130-141,  ii. 
12  11'.  [translations  in  Lipsius,  Zeitschr.  f.  wissens. 
Theol.  (IS07),  p.  337  ff.  ;  Ball  in  Wace's  Apocrypha, 
i.  p.  25211'.;  Scholz,  Commentar,  2  ed.,  Anliang  i. 
and  ii.];  Gaster,  'An  unknown  Hebrew  Version  of 
the  History  of  Jth' [P^'B^(  1894),  p.  156ff.]).  Lip- 
sius distinguishes  two  forms  of  the  story,  one  of 
which  is  closely  related  to  our  book.  In  both  the 
scene  is  Jerusalem,  the  time  that  of  the  Maccabrean 
wars.  Judith  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  Has- 
monsean  house.  It  is  Nicanor  who  is  beheaded  ; 
and  the  deed  is  celebrated  in  connexion  with  the 
Feast  of  Dedication.  Names  are  often  omitted, 
and  details  vary  widely.  The  long  Midrash 
(Jellinek,  ii.  12-22;  Scholz,  Anhang  i.)  summarizes 
clis.  1-5  briefly,  but  in  clis.  7-14  follows  the  Vulgate 
so  closely  that  a  relationship  between  them  is 
certain.  *  The  indications  of  the  Chaldee  original 
in  the  Vulg.  pointed  out  above  are  strongly  con- 
firmed by  this  version.  The  phenomena  would  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  Midrash  is  a  later 
form  of  Jerome's  Chaldee  text,  still  less  concrete, 
still  more  general  and  homUetical  in  character. 
Jerusalem  entirely  displaces  Bethulia  ;  Holofemes 
is  king  of  Greece,  and  Nebuch.  disappears;  Chabris 
and  Charmis  are  priests,  Ozias  is  prince  of  Israel 
(  =  Vulg.  13^),  and  Joakim  is  not  mentioned. 

The  older  Form. — Scholz  argues  for  the  greater 
originality  of  the  Vulgate  against  the  LXX,  and 

•  Vule.  and  Midrash  agree,  i.e..  in  omissions  (LXX  717-19.  w 

g>l-23.Mb    91     109.  lOf.  17».  18. 22    114.14    1213b    153.4.6.11b)    and     in 

additions  (Yulg.  618-18  76. 10. 11. 19-22  go-'a  ()««  1016.I8.  20  1112. 14.  it 
126  136. 16.  23  14^.  8-14),  as  well  »8  in  a  multitude  of  lesser  details 
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of  the  short  Mitlrash  (Jellinek,  i.  130  f. ;  Lipsioa,  p. 
355  f. ;  Ball,  p.  252  f. ;  Scholz,  Anh.  ii. )  against  the 
lon^'.  So  Gaster  contidently  claims  orij^nality  for 
his  Hebrew  version,  and  is  followed  with  surprising 
unreserve  by  Comill  (EM.  in  d.  AT*,  p.  272).  '  It 
seems  undoubted  that  here  lies  the  simplest  and 
most  original  form  of  tlie  story,  out  of  which  the 
Greek  romance  grew '  (cf.  Ginsburg).  But  is  the 
simple  always  the  original  form  of  a  story  ?  Caster's 
argument,  '  If  it  were  an  abridged  text,  names  and 
situations  would  have  been  retained,  and  only 
the  rhetorical  portions  omitted,'  substitutes  the 
interests  of  a  modern  historian  for  those  of  an 
ancient  story-teller.  On  the  other  hand,  in  favour 
of  the  greater  originality  of  the  LXX  version, 
apart  from  the  general  fact  of  its  far  greater  age, 
it  is  to  be  urged  that  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose 
(1)  that  elaborate  but  not  especially  significant 
geographical  and  historical  details,  aside  from  the 
main  story,  should  be  omitted  rather  than  added 
by  later  editors  ;  (2)  that  edifying  and  rhctoricMl 
embellishments,  speeches,  praj'ers,  etc.,  should  be 
added,  not  omitted  ;  (3)  that  references  to  the 
Maccabsean  period  should  be  added,  not  removed 
to  give  place  to  an  impossible  or  an  unknown 
historical  setting ;  (4)  that  the  scene  should  be 
changed  from  Bethulia  to  Jerusalem,  not  the 
reverse  ;  (5)  that  Greeks  should  take  the  i>lace  of 
Assyrians  as  Israels  enemy  ;  (6)  that  .Itli.'s  lineage 
should  be  changed  from  the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  the 
family  of  the  Hasmona'ans,  not  the  reverse  ;  ami 
perhaps  that  she  should  be  first  a  widow,  afterwanls 
a  maidi'U.     (She  is  a  widow  in  the  long  Midrash). 

The  originality  claimed  for  the  LXX,  or  its 
Hebrew  text,  is,  however,  relative.  The  story  may 
have  had  a  long  previous  history. 

3.  I'LACK  OF  THE  STORY.— Bethulia  (Betylua) 
cannot,  in  the  LXX,  mean  Jerusalem.  Its  situa- 
tion is  so  well  described  (in  Northern  Samaria, 
near  Dothan,  4«'  ;  cf.  3»-  ">  5'  6'-  '»•  "  7'-  '»  8»)  that 
few  doubt  its  existence,  though  it  is  not  otherwise 
known.  'To  hold  it  for  a  jiure  fiction  belongs  to 
the  •rross  fictions  of  the  learned '  (Fritzsche).  '  He 
would  not  have  built  his  story  geograjihically  in 
the  air'  (Schiirer).  It  is  as  clearly  distinguished 
from  Jerusalem  as  words  permit  (4'- «•  '  8*'- **  11" 
153.  B  i,ji».  a),  ii.  i9_  (.f_  83)_ 

4.  Time  of  the  Story.— The  historical  setting 
of  the  LXX  is  impossible.  Nineveh  and  Assyria 
fell  608  B.C.  Nebuch.,  kin"  of  the  Chaldieans  in 
Babylon,  destroyed  Jenisalem  in  his  18th  year 
(586),  and  died  562.  The  return  from  e.xile  was 
not  before  536,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
was  in  520-516.  But  the  confusion  of  these  events 
coulil  hardly  be  due  to  ignorance.  What  .lew 
would  not  know  the  place  of  Nebuch.  in  relation 
to  the  Assyrians  and  to  the  Exile?  It  is  possible 
that  a  copj'ist  or  translator  put  familiar  oiblical 
names  in  the  place  of  names  strange  to  him 
(Kaulen).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  author  used 
Nebuch.  and  the  Assyrians  as  syml)ols,  and  that 
he  meant  to  tell  (1)  no  history  at  all  but  a  story 
('  poem,'  Luther),  teaching  that  Judah  is  aa.lti 
from  nil  cneniies  if  it  keeps  the  law  ;  or  (2)  future 
history  prophetically  set  forth  (an  apocalyp.se, 
Scholz) ;  or  (3)  present  or  recent  history  disguised 
under  significant  names.  Thus  Volkmar  (1860) 
elalioratelv  defended  the  equations:  Nebuch.  = 
Trajan,  Nineveh  =  Home  (or  Antioch),  Mcdes  = 
rarthians,  Ecl>atnna=  Nisibis,  l!olofemes=Lusius 
Quietus,  etc.  But  the  iiarallels  are  forced,  and 
'the  arguments  which  place  the  Epistle  of  Clem. 
in  the  1st  cent,  are  a  hundreilfold  stronger  than 
those  which  place  the  Bk.  of  Jth  in  the  second' 
(Lightfoot).  More  commonly  the  MaccalMi-an 
history  is  found  veile<l  in  our  story.  Hall  suggests 
(not  always  consistently)  that  Nebuch.  =  Anti- 
ochu-i      IV..     .As.svriiiiis  =  Syrian-*,      lloloferni's  = 


Nicanor,  Arphaxad  — Ar.saces,  Medes  =  Parthians, 
Jth  =  Juda.s,  Bethulia  =  Jerusalem,  Joakim  =  Al- 
cimus,  etc.  He  say*,  'The  Bk.  of  Jth  is  a  free 
corapositio  1  in  the  manner  of  the  Haggada,  princi- 
pally based  upon  recollections  of  the  facts  of  the 
heroic  Juda-s,  and  more  especially  upon  the  facta 
related  in  1  Mae  3"-4'"  6''  7*"*',  2  Mac  9'-«  10'-*  15' 
(cf.  Holtzmann,  Neutest.  ZeitgesrhUhte,  16).  But 
the  t)ook  does  not  readily  j-ield  to  allegorical 
trcM  1  luent.  If  it  was  written  in  the  reign  of 
AJi\:indra  (B.C.  79-70)  concerning  the  Maccabican 
wail  (Ball),  why  is  the  scene  Bethulia,  not  Jeru- 
salem? why  are  Judith  and  Ozias  Simeonites? 
why  should  Judas  and  his  exploits  be  so  completely 
veiled  in  a  book  meant  to  glorify  him  and  his  house! 

In  fact,  the  indications  of  the  Maccabiean  age 
are  of  a  general  and  doubtful  character.  The 
history  '  points  to  a  time  when  danger  threatened 
not  only  the  people  but  also  its  faith.  .  .  .  This 
reminds  us  of  Daniel  and  the  Maccabaan  period ' 
(Schiirer).  The  ritualism  of  the  book  has  some 
lute  marks  (8'').  The  high  priest  did  not  command 
Samaria  (4*"* ;  cf.  15'- ")  until  John  Hyrcanus. 
Hellenistic  cities  were  not  independent  after  the 
Roman  period.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  writer 
may  attempt  to  describe  past  conditions,  and  may 
make  mistakes  in  doing  so.  This  wTiter  professes 
to  tell  of  a  time  long  past  (14'"  IC-^*).  That  he 
wrote  in  the  late  Maccabaean  or  in  the  Roman 
period  is  quite  probable.  That  he  wTote  primarily 
of  the  Maceabajan  wars  there  is  little  sign. 

Schiirer  now  (Herzog*,  1896)  attaches  importance 
to  an  early  view,  not  mentioned  in  his  HJP.  '  The 
presupposed  historical  background  answers  more 
to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  In  one  of  his 
expeditions  against  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  about 
B.C.  350,  he  took  also  some  Jewish  prisoners,  and 
among  his  most  conspicuous  generals  in  that 
campaign  were  the  satrap  (king)  Holofemes  of 
Cappadocia  and  the  eunuch  Bagoas.'  Sulpicius 
Severus  (Chron.  ii.  14-16)  first  argued  that  Jth 
was  an  actual  history  of  that  time.  Gutschmid 
(Jhb.  f.  Klas.  Phil.  1863,  p.  714)  says,  'Severus 
seems  to  me  to  have  proved  as  much  as  this,  that 
the  author  of  the  Bk.  of  Jth  actually  meant  to  put 
her  history  in  the  time  of  Ochus  (so  Noldelce ; 
Keil ;  W.  K.  Smith,  OTJC*  439  ;  Wellhausen,  Isr. 
u.  Jiid.  Gesrh.  186).  True,  Holofemes  was  the 
title  of  other  Cappadocian  kings  (Ball),  but  no 
other  is  known  to  liave  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Jews  (Keil).  True  also  that  Bagoas  is  Persi.an 
for  '  eunuch.'  Yet  force  remains  in  the  a.<sociation 
of  the  two  names  in  Jth  and  in  this  historical  a-^sault 
upon  Judiea  under  the  king  of  the  great  Eastern 
empire.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  WTiter  lived 
in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  and  wrote  of  an  event  three 
icnturies  earlier.  It  would  be  possible  then  to 
think  of  a  century  or  more  of  peace  after  the  de- 
liverance (16^  (cf.  '■')),  and  to  speak  of  the  return 
from  exile  as  recent  (4*  S"-  '•).  There  was  no  king 
(5'),  and  the  Joiakim  of  Neh  12"'-*  might  possibly 
be  sup[)oscd  to  have  been  high  priest.  See  also  a 
IVrsimi  custom  in  2',  and  compare  16'". 

5.  lIl.'iTOiiiCALCllAltACTKl!.— The  early  chanters 
of  the  l)ook  contain  historical  and  geograiiliical 
impo.ssibilities,  and  the  later  chapters  much  self- 
evident  romance.  With  the  geography  of  I'ales- 
tine,  however,  the  writer  shows  great  familiarity.* 
The  historicity  of  Bethulia  does  not  prove  the 
actuality  of  Judith  and  her  de«l,  though  it  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  allegorical  intcri>ri'tation 
of  the  lH>ok  and  also  to  the  8up|K)sition  that  the 
story  originally  concerned  the  AlaccaUieon  age.t 

•  SchlRttrr  thinks  Jth  fflvM  »  Inie  pictnrr  not  onlj  of  thf 
lfrn^mi>lii(-Al,  but  hito  of  tile  politl^ml,  ff*^?)*],  uid  rrlii^oim  mn- 
(UtiotiH  of  the  l»iil«t<Kl  Jtwlah  hill  towns  of  Sortiieni  ti*m*rli 
tKforr  the  time  of  the  M«cail>ei*a. 
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Nevertheless '  it  is  possible  that  in  some  Palestinian 
town  a  poimlar  festival  wn-s  celebrated  in  memory 
of  the  heroic  deed  of  a  woman,  and  that  after  the 
true  occasion  was  forgotten  and  had  given  place  to 
a  manifoldly  embellished  legend,  a  history  was 
composed  in  honour  of  Judith,  probably  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  '  (Zunz,  Gattesdienxtli'-hc 
Vortriigc,  p.  124).  One  is  reminded  of  the  little  city 
besieged  by  a  great  king  and  delivered  by  a  poor 
■wise  man  (Ec  9"- "),  perhaps  also  an  incident  of 
the  Persian  period. 

Josephns  is  silent  both  as  to  the  invasion  of 
Ochus  and  as  to  .Ith,  and  his  silence  speaks  against 
the  antiq^uity  of  the  book  and  its  firm  place  in  the 
Greek  Bible  of  the  1st  century.  The  NT  has  no 
reference.*  The  earliest  reference  is  in  Clem. 
Rom.  i.  55,  where  Judith  is  put  before  Esther  as  an 
example  of  womanly  heroism.  The  book  was  there- 
fore classical,  probably  scriptural,  about  A.D.  90 
among  Christians.  Tliat  Jewish  tradition  should 
come  to  connect  the  story  with  the  Maccaboean 
period  is  natural. 

6.  Literahy  Character. — The  book  is  a  work 
of  literary  skill,  '  as  a  work  of  art  quite  perfect ' 
(Ewald).  '  The  representation  contains  nothing 
diUuse,  bombastic,  forced,  but  is  short,  simple, 
natural,  and  betrays  originality.  .  .  .  Appropriate, 
in  part  admirable,  are  the  particular  descriptions. 
.  .  .  Extraordinarily  successful  is  the  song  of 
praise  at  the  close  of  the  book.  ...  I  put  it  un- 
hesitatingly by  the  side  of  the  best  poetical  pro- 
ducts of  tlio  Hebrew  spirit'  (Fritzsche,  127 f.,  209). 

7.  Reliotous  and  Ethical  Teachings.— The 
religious  ideas  of  the  book  are  of  the  Pharisaic 
type,  particularistic  and  legal.  Patriotism  centres 
in  zeal  for  the  temple  {i--  ^-  "•"  S^'-  "  9»- 1^  ;  cf.  5'» 
9'  11'*  16'*'™).  Israel  can  sutt'er  no  harm  unless  it 
sin  against  God  (S"-^'  lli"-"*).  The  fatal  sin  might 
be  the  most  excusable  of  ritual  transgressions 
(U"'"-),  though  Judith's  confidence  rests  chiefly  on 
the  freedom  of  her  race  from  idolatry  (8'*'™).  In 
the  acco\mt  of  Judith's  own  piety  the  food  laws 
(10'  ll'--">  12'-»-'»),  fasts  (8"),  washings  (12'-''),  and 
prayer  (9.  11"  12*  13''- ")  are  emphasized.  Her  per- 
sistent widowhood  is  praised  (16-^  :  cf.  8*- ').  Social 
virtues  are  wanting,  except  the  freeing  of  her  slave 
(16^).t  The  Pharisaic  union  of  determinism  and 
freedom  is  to  be  observed.  Salvation  comes  from 
God,  and  all  is  in  accordance  with  His  will  (8""" 
Qs-u  16''"").  Yet  it  is  not  through  angel  or  miracle, 
but  through  the  wisdom  and  boldness  of  Judith 
that  deliverance  is  wrought  (cf.  832-*'  lO^*  159-  ">). 
But  she  gets  her  strength  by  prayer  (9.  12'  IS''-'), 
and  the  glory  of  God  is  greater  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  means  through  which  so  great  a 
triumph  was  achieved  (9"  16°-  '•  "■ ''').  The  absence 
of  angels  and  miracles  (cf.  Tobit)  and  of  future 
life  and  Messianic  hope  is  to  be  noted.  A  prose- 
lyte is  welcomed  (14'°). 

For  history  of  Jth  in  the  Canon,  see  APOCRYPHA. 

LiTKRATURB. — Commentaries  by  Fritzsche  (1853),  Volkmar 
(1860),  Worn  (1861,  defends  historical  character),  Ball 
(Speaker'i  Com.  1888).  Scholz  (2nd  ed.  1896,  Roman  Catholic) ; 
Lohr  in  Kautzsch's  Apocrtjphen  und  PsntdepUjraphen,  1898. 
On  Hebrew  versions,  see  above.  Further  under  Apocrypha. 
Ct.  Schurer,  EJP  n.  iii.  32  ff.,  REi  i.  644  f.,  GJVi  169  ;  C.  D. 
Ginshurg  in  Kitto's  Cyclop.  Dihl.  Lit. ;  A.  Schlatter,  Zur  Topo- 
graphic und  Geschichte  Patavtinas,  ch.  23  (1893). 

F.  C.  Porter. 
JUEL.— 1.  ('Iowa)  1  Es  9«  =  UEL,   Ezr   10»*.     2. 
(A  'Iov7)\,  B  Oi>i)X)  1  Es  9^= Joel,  Ezr  10«. 

JULIA  ('louX(a). — One  of  those  greeted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Ko  16"  with  PhUologus,  Nereus,  Olvmpas, 
and  sthers.    It  has  been  suggested  that  Philologus 

•  OV.  1  Oo  10»- 10  with  Vulg,  Jth  8K  (Snholz). 

t  The  question  of  the  morality  of  Judith's  deed  should  not  be 
OlBcussed  without  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  war,  and  to 
each  ezuDples  as  Jael  and  Esther. 


and  Julia  were  husband  and  wife,  and  the  otheri 
members  of  the  family.  The  name  was  the  com- 
monest of  all  Roman  female  names,  commonest  of 
all  among  slaves  of  the  imperial  household,  and 
nothing  cm  be  proved  by  it.  Tlie  following  in- 
scription is  interesting  {OIL  vi.  20416)  :  D.M  I 
IVLIAE  NEREI  •  F  •  i  CLAVDIAE. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JULIUS  ('Ioi5\io5). — The  name  of  the  centurion  in 
whose  custody  St.  Paul  journeyed  to  Rome  (Ac 
27''').  Wlien  it  was  determined  that  St.  Paul 
with  his  companions  should  sail  to  Italy,  he  was 
delivered  with  his  companions  'to  a  centuriim 
named  .Julius  of  the  Augustan  cohort.'  Through- 
out the  voyage  the  centurion  is  represented  as 
treating  his  prisoner  with  some  kindness  and  dis- 
tinction. He  was  allowed  to  go  ashore  and  see 
his  friends  at  Sidon.  Although  the  centurion 
does  not  attend  to  the  apostle's  warnings  at  first 
(vv."'  "),  it  is  at  his  instigation  that  he  orders  the 
soldiers  to  cut  away  the  boat  (v.*"),  and  it  is  to 
save  him  that  he  prevents  the  soldiers  from  kill- 
ing the  prisoners  (v.*"-).  On  arrival  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul  was  allowed  to  live  by  himself  with  the 
soldier  who  guarded  him  (Ac  28'"). 

Two  points  in  this  narrative  demand  close 
attention,  tlie  Augustan  cohort  and  the  statement 
last  made.  We  will  take  the  latter  first.  There 
is  an  interesting  variation  of  text.  The  best  of 
the  MSS  (XABI)  and  Vulg.  Pesh.  Boh.  read  in  Ac 
28"  '  And  when  we  entered  into  Rome,  Paul  was 
suffered  to  abide  by  himself  with  tlie  soldier  that 
guarded  him.'  This  is  adopted  by  \VH  and  by  Blass 
in  his  a  text.  The  latter  in  his  ^  text  on  the 
aiitliority  of  HLP<""-  Hard."'-  Gif;,  reads,  'tlie 
centurion  handed  over  the  prisoners  to  the  head 
of  the  camp,  while  Paul  was  allowed  to  remain 
by  himself  without  the  camp  with  the  .sohliers 
that  guarded  him.'  The  word  translated  '  lie.ad 
of  the  camp '  is  in  Greek  o-rpaTOTrtSapx')',  w'hile  the 
one  representative  of  the  Old  Latin  we  have  here 
r6a,ds  principi percgrinorum.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  D  and  most  Old  Latin  authorities  are 
defective  in  this  place.  A  portion  of  this  latter 
reading  is  found  in  the  TR,  and  has  always  been 
interpreted  as  referring  to  the  prmfecttis  prcetorio  ; 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  singular,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  necessarily  to  refer  to  a  date  before 
62  while  Burrhus  filled  the  office  alone.  Prof. 
Mommsen  tells  us  that  neither  the  term  nor 
the  duty  is  consonant  with  Roman  usage,  and 
suggests  another  interpretation  based  primarily 
on  the  technical  Latin  word,  which  appears  in  the 
version  princeps  perenrinorum.  In  order  to  perfect 
the  organization  of  the  Roman  army  and  the 
communications  with  the  legions  on  the  frontier, 
there  was  a  body  of  troops  detached  from  the 
foreign  legions  called  fnimentarii.  At  some  date 
or  other  they  were  organized  under  a  head  of  their 
own,  and  had  a  camp  on  the  Cselian  hUl.  It  was 
called  the  castra  peregrinomm,  and  the  head  of  it 
the  princeps  castrorum  peregrinorum  or  princeps 
peregrinorum.  This  is  represented  in  the  Greek 
apparently  less  correctly,  or  at  least  less  technic- 
ally, by  orpoTOTreSdpx'js.  To  this  body  of  messen- 
gers, constantly  travelling  backwards  and  forwards, 
it  would  be  natural  that  prisoners  should  be  en- 
trusted, and  there  is  evidence  to  that  eflect.  It 
had  been  usual  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  refer 
this  organization  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but 
Mommsen  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  dates 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  would  use  the 
Acts  for  evidence  to  that  eflect. 

But  the  question  now  arises  —  What  is  the 
authority  of  the  text  ?  for  this  may  be  a  crucial 
instance  of  the  value  of  the  p  text.  How,  on 
Blass's  theory,  did  it  come  about  that  St.  Ijuka 
substituted  a  vague  phrase  for  the  technical  Ian- 
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eua^e  he  had  previously  employed  ?  If  his  theorj- 
be  incoTect,  which  reading  is  intrinsically  likely 
to  be  altered  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  hint 
that  the  p  readin"  is  here  correct ;  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  phrase  which  is  most  correct 
technicallj',  that  of  the  Latin  MSS,  is  the  work  of  a 
translator  who,  being  a  Roman,  would  presumably 
have  more  accurate  knowledge  than  tlie  original 
writer,  giving  precision  in  his  translations  by  em- 
ploying a  technical  word.  Following  that  line  of 
argument  it  might  be  suggested  that  perhaps  here 
■we  have  an  instance  in  which  the  more  precise  text 
of  p  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  Latin  version 
and  possibly  bilingual  MSS.  At  any  rate,  the  y3 
text  IS  here  very  definitely  connected  with  Rome. 

But  what  is  tne  meaning  of  the  (rireipa  Sc/SoffT?;? 
The  co/wrtes  of  the  Roman  legion  haa  no  special 
designation,  and  therefore  in  this  case  we  must 
have  a  cohort  of  auxiliary  troops  ;  and  many  such 
were  named  Augusta.  But  then  we  should  have 
an  auxiliary  used  for  services  for  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  they  were  not  employed.  Mommsen 
seems  to  suggest  a  connexion  with  the  cohors  pere- 
grinorum,  although  confessing  that  this  name  and 
that  of  the  Italian  band  are  still  unsolved.  Ram- 
sav,  starting  from  this  suggestion,  develops  it  as 
follows:  'But  when  we  recollect  (1)  that  Luke 
regularly  uses  the  terms  of  educated  conversation, 
not  the  strict  technical  terms ;  and  (2)  that  he 
was  a  Greek  who  was  cireless  of  Roman  forms  or 
names,  we  shall  not  seek  in  this  case  to  treat  the 
Greek  name  (crTrfrpa  -ejiaa-r!])  as  a  translation  of  a 
conect  Roman  name ;  but  we  shall  look  for  a 
body  in  the  Roman  service  which  was  likely  to  be 
called  "  the  troops  of  the  Emperor"  by  the  persons 
in  whose  society  Luke  moved  at  the  time  .  .  .  we 
conclude,  then,  that  "the  troops  of  the  Emperor" 
was  a  popular  colloquial  means  of  describing  the 
corps  of  officer-couriers;  and  we  thus  gather  from 
Acta  an  interesting  fact,  elsewhere  unattested  but 
In  perfect  conformity  with  the  known  facts'  (St. 
Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  315). 

The  conclusions  of  Professors  Mommsen  and 
Ramsay,  which  are  almost  always  full  of  inte- 
rest, are  given  with  this  warning,  that  a  super- 
Btmcture,  however  ingenious,  is  built  on  a  slif^'ht 
foundation  when  it  is  based  on  a  reading  which 
on  external  grounds  has  no  claim  to  acceptance, 
and  may  easily  be  a  correction  of  the  2nd  century 
introducing  the  precise  phraseology  and  writing  of 
the  later  date. 

The  attempt  of  Schiirer  [ffJP  I.  ii.  53)  to  con- 
nect the  Augustan  band  with  a  rreipa  ^e3a(TTT)i'uiii 
does  not  give  any  assistance  to  the  problem,  and 
is  based  on  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

LlTERATUBS.— Momnwen  and  Uarnuck  In  SitiungllwrichU  d. 
Brrl.  AkaJ.  1895,  p.  601;  Sohurer.  IIJJ'  l.  ii.  63;  Itanisay,  St. 
Faut  the  Trattilrr,  pp.  314,  816,  347,  348;  Wiescler,  Chron.  d. 
Apott.  ix.  p.  391  (not  aeen)^  A.  C.  HEADLAM. 

JUNIAS  (or  JDNIA).— In  Ro  \e>  St.  Paul  greets 
Andronicus  and  .luniiw  (or  Junia) ;  the  name  being 
in  the  accusative,  the  sex  is  not  determined 
(KvSpoviKov  Kal  'louviay).  If  masculine,  the  name  is  a 
•hortened  form  of  Junianus  ;  if  feminine,  Junia  is 
a  conitnon  name.  As  ha-s  been  ]>ointcd  out  under 
Andronicu.s  (wh.  see),  there  is  a  little  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  two  are  to  be  included  amon^ 
the  apostles — probably  they  are  to  be,  the  word 
being  taken  in  its  wider  signification.  In  that 
caw  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  name  is  feminine, 
although,  curiously  enough,  t'hrysostom  docs  not 
consider  the  idea  of  a  feiiinle  apostle  impossible  : 
'  And,  indeed,  to  be  apostles  at  all  is  a  great 
thing.  But  to  be  even  amongst  those  of  note, 
just  consider  what  a  great  encomium  this  is.  Hut 
they  were  of  note  owing  to  their  works  and  their 
Bohievement.s.     Oh  !  low  great  is  the  devotion  of 


this  woman,   that    she  .should    be    even  counted 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  apostle.' 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JUNIPER  (D.ii  rothem).  —  Eotkcm  occurs  three 
times  in  the  Bible.  Elijah  sat  under  a  roiAem  ( 1  K 
ItH).  The  LXX  transliterates  this  'faOiUv.  The 
poor  are  said  to  cut  up  the  roots  of  the  rOtfiem  for 
food  (Job  Sij*),  LXX  (ji'i'as  ftiXuK.  The  tongue  is 
compared  (Ps  12i>')  to  coals  of  rothem,  LXX  tois 
iv$pa(ii>  TOIS  (priLUKoii.  It  is  clear  from  these  refer- 
ences that  the  LXX  did  not  understand  what  was 
meant  by  rothem.  The  Arab,  hajipily  furnishes 
the  clue.  Rntam  is  a  sort  of  broom,  lidamn 
Retcm,  L.,  which  grows  in  all  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
Sinai,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  tr.  (AV  in  all,  and 
RV  text  1  K  19*,  Ps  120*)  'juniper'  is  incorrect. 
'  Broom '  (RV  text  Job  30*,  and  niarg.  in  other 
passages)  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  particular 
species  of  plant  not  gvowing  in  other  lands  should 
be  called  by  its  indigenous  name  ratam. 

The  ratnm  is  a  glabrescent  shrub,  with  a  few 
linear  leaves,  3-4  lines  long,  purplish  white  flowers, 
half  an  inch  long,  1-5  together  in  subsessile  clusters 
along  the  twigs,  and  obliquely  ovate,  1-seeded, 
beaked  pods,  half  an  inch  long.  The  shrub  gives 
the  poorest  kind  of  shade,  and  yet  it  is  often  the 
only  refuge  from  the  blazing  sun  of  the  desert. 
Its  roots  are  suitable  for  burnin",  and  are  used 
for  makin"  charcoal.  They  would  be  poor  eating 
indeed.  This  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  <trp 
shoresh  (Job  30*),  may  mean  the  seeds  which  are 
said  to  be  eaten  by  sheep.  For  this,  however, 
there  is  no  etymological  warrant.  The  LXX  tr. 
is  against  it.  G.  E.  Post. 

JUPITER  in  2  Mac  6'  is  Zeus,  the  hopreme  god 
in  the  Greek  pantheon.  Zeus  Xenios  (I'A. ),  i.e.  Zeus 
the  god  of  hosj>itality  and  protector  of  strangers, 
was  worshipped  throughout  the  Greek  world. 
Zeus  Olj'mpios  (ib.),  Olympian  Zeus,  was  probably 
so  called  because  first  worshipped  on  Mount 
Olympus  in  North  Thessaly ;  but  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Homeric  poetry  the  epithet 
became  familiar  wherever  Greek  was  ipoken,  and 
the  god  was  widely  worshipped  under  that  name, 
e.g.  at  Athens,  Chalcis,  Mcgara,  Olvnipia,  Sparta, 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  Naxos,  and  Miletus  (Famell, 
Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  I.  iv.).  The  juxta- 
position of  the  two  cults  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  specially  honoured  Zeus  Oli/mpiox  (Nestle, 
Marg.  p.  42),  would  imply  to  the  Greek  mind  that 
the  supreme  God  who  ruled  the  whole  world, 
whether  of  Greeks  or  foreigners  (Xenios),  was  not 
J",  but  the  Zeus  Olympios  who  had  been  a  Greek 
god  from  the  earliest,  i.e.  Homeric,  times. 

The  Juiiiter  of  Ac  14"-  "  though  called  Zeus, 
was  not  tiie  Greek  god,  but  the  native  god  of  the 
Lycaonian  population,  whose  Lj-caonian  name  was 
represented  in  Greek  as  Zeus.  The  reading  of 
Codex  Beza"  in  v."  is  roO  8>tos  AiAs  irp4  iriXfus,  and 
is  to  bo  translated  '  of  Zeus,  who  is  called  Zeus 
PropoleOs,"  i.e.  'Jupiter -before  the -town  '  —  the 
epithet  PropoleSs  being  given  to  the  god  because 
his  temple  was  outside  tne  town  ;  cf.  the  inscription 
in  Claudiopolis  of  Isauria  to  Aif  Ilpooirrli^  (Kaiiisay, 
77k  Church  in  the  Homan  Empire,  pp.  51-53). 
The  remains  of  this  temple  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Ram.sjiy,  they 
might  be  idmtifled  with  but  very  little  excavation. 

Ill  Ac  19"  ('  the  image  which  fell  down  /rum 
Jupiter,'  r6  [d-^aX^n]  Sioxrris)  the  phrase  'from 
Jupiter'  is  siiniily  =  ' from  the  clear  sky'  (see 
Riuiisay,  p.  limn,  of  vol.  i.  of  this  Dictionary). 

V.  B.  .Ikvons. 

JUSHAB-HESED  (I'n  irr  'loving-kindness  U 
retiirmd  '). — A  son  of  Zurubbabel,  I  th  3*'. 

JUSTICE    is  in  Scripture  essentially  identical 
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with  Kigliteousness  (wh.  see).  The  same  words 
(PIS.  PV>  ■■'Bl?.  SiKatof,  JiKoiocrwT))  are  rendered  now 
by  one  and  now  by  tlie  other  term,  but  chiefly  by 
'  righteous,'  '  ri^'hteousness.'  The  tendency  in  RV 
is  to  replace  'just'  by  'righteous';  see  Ps  89", 
Pr  4" ;  in  Pr  lO"- '  the  same  word  is  rendered  both 
'just'  and  'righteous.'  Referring,  therefore,  to 
the  art.  on  Righteousness  for  detailed  exposition 
of  the  meaning  and  development  of  the  idea,  we 
nerd  here  refer  only  to  general  considerations. 

The  Eng.  word  '  justice,'  in  addition  to  the  broad 
sense  in  which  it  denotes  moral  excellence  in 
general  and  is  equivalent  to  righteousness,  has 
acquired  the  special  sense  of  lionesty,  fairness  to 
others,  and  then  judicial  righteousness,  whereas 
'  righteousness '  has  kept  to  its  original  meaning. 
In  Scripture  it  is  the  broad  sense  that  is  almost 
exclusively  meant  in  reference  both  to  God  and 
man.  Or,  put  in  another  way,  the  justice  or 
righteousness  of  Scripture  denotes  almost  exclus- 
ively moral  and  religious  perfection,  of  which 
every  other  moral  excellence  is  a  necessary  corol- 
lary. There  are  indeed  the  beginnings  of  a  special 
meaning,  but  little  more;  thus  'just  balances' 
(Lv  IS)**),  'One  that  ruleth  over  men  righteously' 
(2  S  23'),  '  Whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you ' 
(Mt  20*).  But,  in  the  main.  Scripture  refers  only 
to  absolute,  essential  righteousness ;  in  demanding 
this  it  demands  all. 

Such  absolute,  universal  righteousness  is  every- 
where affirmed  of  God :  '  Just  and  right  is  he ' 
(Dt  32*),  'A  just  God  and  a  saviour'  (Is  4.j='), 
'  The  Lord  is  righteous  ;  he  loveth  righteousness ' 
(Ps  IT),  'That  he  might  himself  be  just'  (Ro  3-'«). 
God  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  a  Judge,  Gn  18",  Ps  7", 
Is  33-  (t:;:!;'),  but  it  is  in  the  general  sense  of  ruler, 
sovereign.  It  is  evident,  on  the  principle  that 
the  greater  includes  the  less,  that  every  special 
form  of  justice  —  legislative,  retributive  —  is  in- 
r  ludcd  in  and  follows  from  the  general  idea.  The 
ju.stice  ascribed  to  God  is  absolute,  perfect.  'Thou 
that  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and 
that  canst  not  look  on  perverseness '  (Hab  I"). 

The  term  is  used  in  the  same  comprehensive 
sense  of  men.  The  good  are  the  just  or  righteous 
in  contrast  with  the  'svicked  (Ps  37'^  etc.).  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  so  described  (Ac  3",  1  P  3'*). 
'  What.soever  things  are  just'  (Ph  4').  'A  just 
man '  is  the  comprehensive  description  given  of 
individuals  (Gn  6»,  Mt  l'^,  Mk  6-»,  Lk  2=»  23''°, 
Ac  10",  2  P  2'.     'A  bishop  must  be  just '  (Tit  1*). 

Assuming  that  justice  and  mercy  are  the  two 
complementary  aspects  of  holiness,  justice  is  the 
aspect  emphasized  in  the  OT.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  distinctively  the  OT  attribute  or  virtue.  Not 
that  this  aspect  is  superseded  in  NT.  The  entire 
teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  goes  to 
show  that  Christianity  immensely  deepens  O'T 
ideas.  But  in  the  gospel  mercy  takes  the  central 
place.  This  is  the  natural  order  of  revelation. 
'  The  law  was  given  by  Moses ;  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ'  (Jn  I").  Justice  as  right- 
eousness forms  the  solid  substratum  of  moral  char- 
acter in  God  and  man,  and  must  come  first :  but 
this  point  being  secured,  mercy  lifts  us  to  a  higher 
stage  (Ro  13'").  The  revelation  of  righteousness 
is  crowned  by  the  revelation  of  love  (1  Jn  4'). 
Thus  the  two  testaments  each  play  a  distinct  part 
in  the  revelation  of  moral  truth.      J.  S.  Banks. 

JUSTIFICATION.— To  'justify'  means  to  set 
right,  or  to  put  on  a  right  footing,  one  whose  rela- 
tion, either  in  consequence  of  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation,  or  because  of  misconduct,  nas 
been  what  it  should  not  be.  MTiere  there  has  been 
no  real  wrong-doing,  'justification' is  simply  \'in- 
dication  or  declaration  of  innocence  or  rectitude; 
where   there  has  been  real  wrong-doing,   it  pre- 


supposes the  fulfdment  of  some  condition  by  which 
the  wrong-doing  is  made  good  or  expiated.  In 
both  cases  a  relation  more  or  less  abnormal  ia 
changed  into  one  tliat  is  normal, — in  the  one  by 
means  of  more  light,  in  the  other  by  means  of 
more  right. 

Neither  the  Heb.  pis  {Pi,  and  Hiph.)  nor  the  Gr. 
diKciiouy  mean  to  ma/;e  righteous,  but  simply  to  put 
in  a  right  relation.  It  is  a  question  primarily  of 
relationship,  not  of  character  or  conduct ;  though 
the  relationship  is  conceived  as  conditioning  l>oth 
character  and  conduct. 

The  fundamental  meanlti^  of  h*xioai  is  *  to  settle  or  reco|jrniz« 
03  rij;ht.'  In  Clru^a.  Lit.  it  means  (1)  to  hold  or  deem  ri^lit, 
Herod,  i.  100;  Eur.  Supplic.  628;  Thuc.  i.  140.  2;  ii.  41.  2, 
etc.  ;  (2)  to  do  a  man  justice,  i.e.  in  general,  to  judge  or  punish, 
Herod,  iii.  29,  and  so  frequently  in  later  Greelt,  especially  Dio 
Cassius  (cf.  the  Scots  use  of  'justify'),  iixatc^i  came  to  be  a 
teohnicai  term  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  in  sense  (1),  used  of  the 
decree  of  councils,  i}i«u'«rt*  n  myia  xa'i  fMyaktt  riiroioe,  Cau.  17, 
Cone.  Nic. 

In  LXX  (OT  and  Apoc.)  It  is  used  to  translate  the  Piel  and 
Hiph'U  of  pn:f  (Qal  =  3i3/«ai<w<rf«j),  almost  always  with  a  personal 
object :  so  Ex  237.  The  root  meaning  everywhere  seems  to  be, 
'  to  set  forth  as  righteous,'  to  justify,  in  a  legal  sense.  This 
may  signify  either  (1)  to  show  one  to  be  righteous,  Ezk  Ui*i'  *2, 
Jer  3"  ;  or  (2)  to  declare  righteous,  Dt  •26',  1  K  83-.  Similarly 
in  the  Pseudepigraphical  Books,  e  g.  Ps.-Sol  ii.  16,  ix.  3,  where 
it  means  to  justify  God. 

In  NT  the  sense  is  determined  largely  by  the  usage  of  LXX. 
We  have  (1)  to  show  one  to  be  righteous,  1  Co  4'',  Lk  735 ; 

(2)  to  pronounce  righteous,  as  a  judicial  act,  Lk  161'*  72y ;  (3) 
in  Pauline  usage  iix^icu*  denotes  the  judicial  act  of  God  whereby 
those  who  put  faith  in  Christ  are  declared  righteous  in  His 
eyes,  free  from  guilt  and  punishment,  Ro  4t»,  Gal  2i'»  et  passhn. 

(3)  is  thus  an  expansion  and  Christian  application  of  (2).  In 
Ro  830  Itxatoij*  is  specifically  mentioned  as  an  element  in  the 
di\ine  work  of  saving  the  individual.  Cremer  points  out  that 
while  in  Hebrew  Uiph.  presupposes  Qal,  —  justification,  the 
being  just, — the  converse  ia  true  in  Greek  {hjuuiv* — Siiiwu**^ 

In  general  we  may  say  that  in  Bibl.  Lit.  the  word  ijxtucuv  is 
used  always,  or  almost  always,  in  the  forensic  sense,  and  that 
its  proper  meaning  is  to  pronounce  righteous.  Of  itself  it  does 
not  affirm  or  deny  the  real  righteousness  of  the  person  so 
declared,  or  treated  as,  righteous,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  not 
really  righteous  it  implies  forgiveness.  But  it  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  it  cannot  mean  to  rnaks  righteous,  not  even  io 
1  Co  611.  Verbs  in  -ea»,  derived  from  adjectives  of  moral  mean- 
ing, never  have  this  ejjicient  signification.  Godet  (Com.  on 
Rom.  Eng.  tr.  i.  157)  ;;oes  as  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  not 
a  single  example  in  the  whole  of  Class.  Lit.  where  the  word  = 
to  make  righteous.  And  the  usage  of  the  NT  is  unmistakable. 
Ste  esp.  llorison,  Crit.  Ezpoi.  0/  the  Third  Chap,  of  the  Ep.  to 
the  Rom.  pp.  163-198. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  two  other  terms,  inutivtjut  is  the 
declaration  or  decision,  either  (1)  that  a  thing  is  S/^ricf,  or  (2) 
that  a  person  is  iixunx.  (1)  gives  us  the  common  meaning  of 
'  ordinance'  or  'precept,'  Lk  l'-,  Ro  84,  He  91 ;  (2)  the  technical 
Pauline  sense  in  Ro  5I6- 18.  itxaiuuM  is  the  act  of  justifioation 
regarded  as  complete ;  iiKa.Mne  (a  word  occurring  only  tmce 
in  NT,  elsewhere  replaced  by  the  verb  hiMo^evn)  is  the  act  as  in 
process,  which,  therefore,  when  relating  to  BinDers=:the  act  ol 
acquittal,  as  is  especially  clear  from  Ro  5I8. 

See  also  under  Riqhtsodsnbss. 

Put  into  a  sentence,  the  point  of  view  of  this 
article  may  be  stated  as  follows : — God  has  ever 
been  seeking  to  establish  normal  personal  relations 
between  Himself  and  sinful  men ;  and  so  far  as 
men  have  responded  to  the  divine  movement,  as 
befitted  that  movement,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
stage  of  their  personal  and  moral  development  to 
which  the  movement  accommodated  itself,  on  the 
other,  such  a  normal  relation  was  established. 
That  relation  yxas  justification.  The  first  step  was 
thus  taken  to  God's  being  to  man  that  without 
which  man  could  not  be  to  God,  still  less  in  himself, 
what  he  was  designed  to  be. 

I.  The  act  of  justification  may  affect  various 
relations. 

1.  A  man's  relation  to  himself. — A  man  may  seek 
to  set  himself  right  with  himself,  in  other  words,  to 
j"stify  himself  to  himself.  Something  of  this  kind 
L  iniplied  in  1  Co  4'-*  'I  judge  not  mine  o>vn  self. 
For  1  know  nothing  against  myself  ;  yet  am  I  not 
hereby  justified :  but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  tha 
Lord' ;  and  in  1  Jn  S''-*  '  Herebv  shall  we  know 
that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure  our  heart 
before  Him,  whereinsoever  our  heart  condemn  us  ; 
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because  God  is  jn'eater  than  our  licart,  and  knowcth 
all  things.'  Such  justilication  is,  of  course,  ex- 
clusively the  vindication  or  clearing  up  of  one's 
own  innocence  or  rectitude  before  or  to  oneself. 
There  U  such  a  thin"  as  mistaken  self-judgment : 
it  may  be  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

2.  A  man's  relation  to  his  fellow-man. — Men  set 
themselves  right  with  their  fellow-men,  whether 
regarded  individually  or  corporately.  If  a  man 
have  been  vtisrepresented,  to  justify'  himself  is  to 
clear  or  vindicate  himself  in  the  particular  respect 
in  which  he  has  been  misjudged  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  Ls  giulty  of  wrony  in  thought  or  word  or 
act,  the  wrong  relation  thence  arising  or  tliereby 
constituted,  lia-s  to  be  rectified  by  some  sort  of 
expiation  or  good-making  of  the  wrong.  It  may  be 
by  confession  of  fault,  or  an  expression  of  regret, 
or  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  loss  of  liberty,  or 
endurance  of  sulVering.  In  the  legislation  of  Israel, 
as  set  forth  in  OI",  prox-tsion  was  made  both  for  the 
vindication  of  innocence  (Nu  o""-)  and  the  making 
good  of  real  wrong-doing  (Ex  21'»-™  22"). 

3.  Men  are  sometimes  set  right  or  justified  by 
others  ;  that,  too,  in  both  senses,  namely,  the  vin<li- 
cation  of  innocence  or  rectitude,  and  atoni^ment  for 
wrong.  The  former  is  referred  to  in  Dt  25'  '  If 
there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  tl>e  judges 
judge  them;  then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous 
and  condemn  the  wicked.'  Justification  of  the 
wicked  for  a  reward,  on  the  contrarj',  is  denounced 
in  Is  5^.  In  Kzk  l(i"-"  Jerus.  is  satirically 
represented  as  justifying  her  sinful  sisters,  i.e. 
causing  them  to  appear  ri'diteous,  by  her  own 
abominations  (cf.  Jer  3").  Amends  might  also  be 
made  for  evil-doing  NWtliin  certain  liinit.s.  Klihu 
is  represented  as  cliallenging  Job  to  make  clear  his 
rectitude,  a-s,  e.g.,  in  Job  33'''',  where  we  read  :  '  If 
thou  hast  anything  to  say,  answer  me  :  speak,  for 
I  desire  to  justify  thee' ;  and  it  is  said  of  tiod  in 
Ps  37°  '  He  shall  make  thy  righteousness  to  "o  forth 
as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday '  (cf. 
Is  54"). 

4.  The  justification  of  men  before  God  is  often 
referred  to,  but  onlj-  to  be  characterized  as  im- 
possible;  that,  too,  in  Imth  re.yierts.  Such  failure 
IS  distinctly  pronounced  inevitable  in  I's  14.!^ 
'Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant:  fiir 
in  Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified.'  See 
also  Job  25*  '  IIow  then  can  man  be  just  with 
God  ? '  In  NT  the  same  thing  is  both  everywhere 
implied  and  often  expressly  affirmed,  as,  e.g.,  in 
Gal  2'°  '  because  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified '  (cf.  Ko  3*),  Ac  13»  '  by  him 
every  one  is  justified  from  all  things  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.' 

Not  only  is  the  impossibility  of  vindicating  their 
righteousness  before  God  denied  to  men,  hut  also 
that  of  setting  themselves  right  bj-  making  amends 
for  or  expiating  unrij;hte<)iLsness.  That  it  cannot 
be  elVected  bj'  icnrki,  is  clear  from  declarations  like 
Is  57"  '  as  for  thy  works,  they  shall  not  profit  thee' ; 
and  especially  Is  t)4'  '  Kor  we  are  all  become  as  one 
that  is  unclean,  and  all  our  right«ousne.sscs  are  as 
a  polluted  garment  .  .  .  and  our  iniquities  like 
the  wind  have  taken  us  away.'  Further,  to  say, 
•The  temple  of  the  Lonl,  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
are  these,'  is  to  'trust  in  lying  words'  (Jer  7''). 
Hut  etiually  out  of  the  question  is  it  to  purchn-so 
the  divine  favour  by  mere  sarrlfirr.s ;  for  'In  sacri- 
fice and  oflering  He  has  no  delight'  (I's  4(1'  51'°); 
'I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice'  (Ilosb*;  cf.  I's 
4*) ;  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  is  nothing  to  Him 
(Is  1");  'the  solenm  meeting,'  'new  moons,"  'ap- 
pointed fea.st«,'  His  'soul  hateth '  (Is  l'-");  yea, 
'  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abominatioD  to 
the  Lord'  (I'r  15"  21"). 

.\s  to  NT — the  impossibility  either  of  vindicating 
righteousness  or  making  amends  for  sin  l<y  works 


of  the  law  and  by  sacrifices,  is  the  burden  of  the 
Epp.  of  St.  I'auf  and  of  tliat  to  the  Hebrews, 
besides  being  everpvhere  else  implied  (cf.  e.'/.  (ial 
2'«,  Ko  S",  lie  10'-»  where  I's  40  is  quoted  :  'Sacri- 
fice and  oflering  thou  wtmldest  not  ...  in  whole 
burnt-ofrerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hadst  no 
pleasure '). 

5.  The  impossibility  of  jastification  in  the  si''ht 
of  God,  thus  explicitly  affirmed  in  the  particular 
ca.ses  adduced,  is  implicitly  a-ssumed  throughout 
OT  and  NT.  In  point  o"f  fact,  the  idea  that 
men  should  either  vindicate  their  own  innocence 
or  rectitude,  or  that  they  of  themselves,  or  any 
creature  for  them,  should  establish  a  right  relation 
between  (iod  and  themselves,  by  .acts  or  sacrifices, 
or  anything  of  their  own,  is  totally  alien  from  the 
spirit  and  life  that  produced  the  writings  which 
constitute  our  Hible. 

Passages,  indeed,  in  whieh  all  manner  of  good 
deeds  are  required,  whilst  contempt  is  cast  on  sacri- 
fices and  the  like,  may  seem  and  are  often  taken  to 
imply  that  by  riglit  conduct  men  can  set  themselves 
right  with  (Jod  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  theit 
import.  An  fruits  of  a  right  relation,  both  sacri- 
fices and  right  conduct  are  obligatory  an<I  pleasing 
to  (Jod  ;  as  means  of  establi-ihing  a  right  relation, 
the  one  is  an  abomination,  the  other  utterly  in- 
sulficient  (cf.  Ps  51"-"  with  v.'»  of  the  same  psalm). 

11.  '  Justification,' however,  understanding  it  as 
previously  defined,  is  undoubtedly  recognized  both 
as  pos-<ili"le  and  as  a  fact.  .Men  are  actually  set 
right  with  (Jod,  notwithstanding  their  sin,  andtheir 
utter  inability  to  expiate  or  make  amends  for  sin. 

1.  'Justification '  is  in  some  sense  ascribed  even 
to  Gentiles.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  Cornelius  is 
typical.  'Of  a  truth,' says  St.  Peter  regarding  him, 
'I  perceive  that  (Jod  is  no  respecter  of  persons  : 
but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  aeeeptahle  to  Him'  (Ac  KP-"; 
cf.  Ps  15^  He  11",  Mt  8>-",  Ro  2",  Ac  28=8  jgn, 
To  be  'acceptable'  is  to  be  on  the  footing  with 
God,  in  the  relation  to  Him,  which  conditions 
the  bestowal  of  such  grace  as  a  man  is  capable  of 
receiving,  i.e.  to  be  justified.  In  a  certain  respect 
Abraham  may  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  Gentile 
'justification*;  for,  as  St.  Paul  emphatically  atlirms, 
hLs  faith  was  '  reckoned  for  righteoiLsness  .  .  .  when 
he  wa-s  in  unciraimcition  ' ;  '  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  in 
unrircumHsion'  (Ro  4'-").  When  he  believed,  he 
was  neither  .lew  nor  Christian. 

2.  '  Justification '  was,  further,  a  common  experi- 
ence under  the  Old  Covenant.  The  proof  of  this  lies 
first  and  foremost  in  the  fact  oi  forgivene.'!s,  which 
St.  Paul  treats  as  constituting  an  integral  part 
of  justification,  even  if  he  does  not,  as  some  hold, 
identify  the  two.  Forgiveness  followed  on  the 
ottering  of  appointed  sacrifices,  and  is  represented 
as  an  experience  which  many  had,  and  all  might 
have,  at  the  hands  of  God.  The  frequent  in- 
junctions to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  the  many 
declarations  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  tnist  in  Him, 
point  in  the  same  direction.  How  otherwi.se  shall 
we  account  for  the  consciousness  of  righteousness 
which  is  expressed  by  men  who  at  the  same  time 
make  confession  of  sin  ?  And  the  confidence  placed 
in  (!<id  n.s  the  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer,  a.s  n 
refuge  and  stronghold,  as  a  support  and  adcfrnce, 
and  so  forth?  Tliese  are  either  justification  itself 
or  its  fruits. 

3.  It  scarcely  nee<ln  saying  that  the  fact  of 
justification  Inifore  Go<l  is  the  great  theme  of 
NT,  especially  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Galntinns, 
Romans,  and  Hebrews.  Whilst,  as  wa.s  |H>inted 
out,  the  .self  rectification  of  man's  abnormal  re- 
lation to  God,  whether  by  'works  of  law,"  i.e.  by 
a  self-generated  right4,*ousne.ss,  or  by  means  lif 
sacrifice  and   olferingn  or  other  religious  service* 
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(Gal  3*""),  is  treftted  as  almost  ridiculously  im- 
practicable, the  blessed  news  is  brought  that 
though  all  have  sinned,  all  may  find  justification 
throujrh  faith  in  Christ,  whom  God  has  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation  (Ho  3^'"**). 

III.  But  by  what  right,  it  will  be  asked,  can 
'justification  be  atfirmed,  not  only  of  Israelites, 
but  even  of  Gentiles  ?  The  Apostle  Paul's  correla- 
tion of  Abraham  with  believers  in  Clirist  (Ro 
4*°""),  lias  puzzled  commentators  enough  ;  how  tlien 
can  it  be  nght  to  correlate  with  them  tliose  whom 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  represent  as  having  been 
shut  up  under  a  law  which  brought  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (Ro  3*),  and  therefore  the  certainty  of 
judgment  (Ro  2'"");  whilst  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  are  said  to  make  no  one  perfect  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience?  (He  9").  And  is  it 
not  still  less  admis.sible  to  extend  'justification'  to 
those  who  are  characterised  as  'sinners  of  the 
Gentiles ' »  (Gal  2"). 

The  difficulty  now  touched  upon  affects  all  the 
three  aspects  of  the  subject,  ^•iz.,  first,  the  divine 
action  (Ko  3*'"  et  passim) ;  then,  the  human 
faith,  which,  no  less  than  di\-ine  action,  is  necessary 
to  justification  ;  and,  finally,  the  very  nature  of  the 
relation  itself,  which  is  termed  justification. 

It  can  only  be  met  by  the  recognition,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  distinction  between  implicit  and  ex- 
plicit justification ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  fact 
that  Between  implicit  and  explicit  justification 
there  are  or  may  be  stages  which  are  not  subjected 
to  the  limits  of  earth  and  time. 

The  three  points  just  referred  to  can  be  repre- 
sented by  means  of  concentric  spheres,  the  outennost 
of  which  shall  stand  for  the  Gentiles,  the  two  inner 
ones  respectively  for  the  Israelites  and  Christian 
believers;  though  it  needs  to  be  noted  that  since 
the  break-up  of  the  Je^^■ish  system — perhaps,  also, 
largely  prior  thereto — the  distinction  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Gentiles,  so  far  as  justification  is 
concerned,  has  gradually  been  becoming  less  and 
less ;  their  two  spheres  have  therefore  been  merging 
into  one.  For  there  is  no  nation  now  that  can  be 
said  to  have  legal,  sacrificial,  and  religious  institu- 
tions to  which  God  stands  in  the  same  relation,  or 
which  discharges  the  same  function  relatively  to 
God,  as  those  which  are  summarily  designated  'he 
Je^vish  Dispensation  or  Covenant.  Let  us  consider 
the  three  points  in  relation  to  the  three  classes  of 
cases  specified. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles,  the  divine  action 
consists  in  the  opening  of  the  human  eve  to  the 
sacredness  and  absoluteness  of  the  right.  This 
takes  place  ordinarily  in  connexion  with  some 
specific  duty.  '  I  am  under  a  sacred  or  absolutely 
binding  obligation  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that,'  the 
Tn&n  feels,  or  possibly  says  to  himself.  His  eye  or 
ear  has  been  opened:  a  revelation  has  been  made 
to  him.  If  he  respond,  yea,  and  is  ready  to  do 
what  he  sees  to  be  right  or  avoid  what  he  sees  to  be 
wrong,  he  has  attained  to  a  footing  which  for  his 
stage  of  personal  development  is  nght, — in  other 
words,  he  has  exercised  that  element  of  faith  which 
is  possible  at  that  stage,  and  attained  implicit 
justification. 

If  he  continue  faithfully  to  say,  yea,  with  the 
same  purpose  of  obedience,  even  though  he  have  to 
confess  many  failures  of  execution,  he  is  destined 
one  day  to  stand  face  to  face  with  Christ,  and,  by 
the  exercise  of  full,  explicit  faith  in  Him,  to  become 
partaker  of  that  conscious  peace  with  God  of  which 
previously  he  had  and  could  have  only  glimpses 
and  foretastes. 

2.  Speaking  generally,  the  purpose  of  the  Jevyish 
Dispensation  was,  negatively  considered,  to  check 
the  uecrease  in  humanity  of  the  sensitiveness  which 
conditioned  justification  of  the  kind  just  described  ; 
positively  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  develop 


a  moral  personality  that  should  be  capable  of  justifi- 
cation at  ever  higher  stages ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  prepare  the  way  for  tlie  coming  and  work  of 
the  Son  ol  God,  by  which  justilic.Uion  in  its  highest 
potence  was  to  be  rendered  possible, 

Abraham  was  a  morally  faithful  man  of  the  type 
of  Cornelius.  The  special  command  and  promise 
given  him  by  God,  and  his  ready  obedience,  both 
taken  together,  rendered  possible  a  higher  relation 
tlian  was  open  to  Gentiles  under  the  condition! 
pre\iously  aescribed. 

In  and  through  Abraham,  God  took  the  principles 
of  heredity  and  sociality  into  the  service  of  the 
higher  spiritual  development  of  the  race,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  subserve,  almost  exclusively,  its 
degradation.  For  the  positive  purpose  referred  to, 
that  is,  of  developing  the  moral  personality,  two 
methods  were  pursued ;  first,  institutions  were 
regulated  or  called  into  existence,  and  laws  were 
enacted  or  sanctioned,  by  which  the  moral  con- 
sciousness was  quickened,  or,  as  St.  Paul  puts  it, 
the  knowledge  of  sin  was  increased  (Ro  3^) ;  and, 
secondlij,  along  therewith  sacrifices  were  sanctioned 
or  ordere<l,  by  which  a  way  of  forgiveness  was  pro- 
vided. Still  further,  ^^^th  a  Wew  to  checking  the 
too  natural  tendency  to  the  conception  of  righteous- 
ness and  sacrifice  which  eveutually  dominated  the 
mind  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  iJewisli  nation, — 
the  protest  against  which,  be  it  remarked,  largely 
colours,  not  only  St.  Paul's  two  great  Epp.  to  the 
Galatians  and  Romans,  but  also  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews, — prophets  were  conmiissioned,  on  the  one 
hand,  gradually  to  develop  the  law  and  unfold  ita 
true  significance ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  denounce 
perfunctory  sacrifices,  offerings,  and  observances. 

The  Israelite  who  loyally  recognized  the  '  law,' 
that  is,  the  entire  complex  of  duties  arising  out  of 
his  national  relationship,  as  God's  means  of  show- 
ing him  how  to  be  holy  as  He  was  holy  (Lv  19), 
and  who  availed  himself  of  the  di\'inely  provided 
means  of  atoning  for  his  failures,  exercised  faitli, 
so  far  as  it  was  then  possible  and  required.  Ipso 
facto,  he  thus  behaved  as  one  who  belonged  to  the 
covenant,  notAvithstanding  the  sins  he  might  com- 
mit. As  such  his  relation  was  a  right  one ;  lie  was 
justified  to  the  de^ee  then  attainable.  If  he  were 
?ver  condemned,  it  was  not  for  sins,  but  for  open 
disloyalty  to  the  covenant,  with  its  obligations 
and  sacrifices,  i.e.  for  defiant  refusal  to  recognize 
right  as  right  and  grace  as  grace.  But  even 
true  Israelites  had  to  wait  for  the  new  covenant 
which  God  was  to  make  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
when  the  law  should  be  written  in  their  hearts 
(He  8'°) ;  though  their  attitude  grew  to  be  ever 
more  completely  that  which  we  find  in  Simeon, 
who,  when  Jesus  was  presented  to  him  in  the 
temple,  exclaimed,  '  Now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart,  0  Lord,  according  to  Thy  word,  in  peace ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation'  (Lk  2"-*'). 
3.  '  Justification '  reached  its  culmination  through 
Christ.  The  realization  of  the  idea  and  the  adoption 
of  the  term  coincided.  The  Gentile  had  no  proper 
sense  even  of  forgiveness,  much  less  of  justification  ; 
but  then  his  sense  of  sin  was  not  keen  enough  to 
cause  him  real  despair  because  of  the  lack.  The 
Israelite  had  a  profounder  sense  of  sin,  and  there- 
fore, unless  he  was  to  despair,  needed  an  assurance 
of  forgiveness  as  objective  as  the  command  which 
condemned  him  ;  but  he  never  got  beyond  sins,  and 
therefore  never  realized  justification,  in  the  proper 
sense ;  nor  had  he  the  term.  It  was  reserved  for 
Christianity  to  produce  the  consciotisness  of  «n, 
and  to  meet  what  would  othenvise  have  generated 
despair,  by  opening  the  way  to  justification.  The 
apostle  who  faced  sinfulness  most  directly,  was  th« 
one  to  gain  the  profoundest  insight  into  justifica- 
tion ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  wnilst  St. 
Paul  stretches  a  bridge  from  forgiveness  to  justi. 
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fieation  by  once  interclmnjfin^;  the  terms  (Ro  4'"'), 
he  nowhere  else  substitutes  the  one  term  for  the 
other,  except  in  Col  2",  where  he  uses,  not  d<pels, 
but  Xttpio'd^to'oy. 

First  of  all,  the  dinne  artion  for  the  rectification 
of  man's  relation  to  ilimsclf  culminated  in  Christ. 
Throug','  Him,  law,  revealed  alike  iu  life  and  suffer- 
ing;, aua  snrrifice  both  by  and  to  God,  were  pre- 
sented LQ  their  supremest  form.  Opportunity  was 
thus  given,  nay  more,  potential  ability  was  also 
generated,  to  r'S^pond  witn  a  response  in  which  lojinl 
assent  to  the  right,  trustful  surrender  to  love,  and, 
finally, — so  far  as  those  are  concerned  who  liave  not 
seen  Christ  with  the  tleshly  eye, — ie/ic/ that  rejilizes 
the  invisible,  are  all  blended,  t'.e.  a  response  which 
U  what  N'T  understands  by  '  faith.' 

Such  a  response  under  such  conditions, — what  is 
it  but  'a  beginning  in  spirit'  (fVapJa/wKot  rvdiuiTi, 
Gal  3»-' ;  cf.  3"  4"  5"-,  He  8»"),  a  '  receiving  of 
sonship '  (Xva  Trjv  vloSiaiav  awo\a^aiiti>,  Gal  4'"°),  and 
therefore  the  ability  to  look  up  to  God  as  a  son, 
'crying,  Abba,  Father'  (Gal  4'-');  in  other  words, 
what  is  it  but,  ipso  facto,  '  ju.stification,'  that  is,  a 
rectified  relation,  a  being  put  on  a  right  footing,  in 
a  right  relation  ?  The  Christian  believer  is  related 
rightly  to  God  ;  accordingly  law  ceases  to  be  mere 
law,  ami  sacrifice  ceases  to  be  a  means  of  purchasin" 
grace  :  and  though  he  may  fall  into  sin,  he  can  still 
loiik  up  to  God  as  one  whose  relation  has  once  for 
all  been  made  right  in  and  through  Christ. 

(Neither  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  present- 
day  kindred  doctrines  which  represent  justification 
as  in  some  sense  imparting  re<u  righteousness;  nor 
the  traditional  or  '  orthodox '  doctrine  of  an  im- 
putation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  true 
to  Scrip:ure,  though  each  of  them  embodies  a 
•ertain  aspect  of  the  truth.) 

How  Christ  by  His  work  on  our  behalf  empowered 
man  to  fulfil  the  conditions  devolWng  on  him,  i.e. 
to  exercise  faith,  as  well  as  to  do  that  which  faith 
of  moral  necessity  presupposed,  is  a  point  which 
belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  but  if 
justice  be  done  to  NT  hints  on  the  subject,  pro- 
pitiation, justification,  and  sanctification  will  be 
found  to  constitute  the  distinguishable  though 
inseparable  factors  of  one  great  spiritual  whole. 

LlTERATTTRE.— Siepfrie<i.St*d«.  *.  pi^;  Cremer  and  Thayer- 
Orirom,  t.  d'juuM  and  ilH  coRnatea  ;  Nean<ler,  Pjlantung.  etc.  (tr. 
by  Kyland,  USl);  Smith  (John),  S'Uct  DitO'Ursfa,  e»p.  7  and  8 
on  '  Lfgal  and  Evangelical  KlKhtefusiiess,"  etc.,  1860;  Newman, 
Lecluru  on  .tulilicaUm.  183S :  Heriog,  RK  (art.  '  Rcchtf.rtl- 
pung,'  Iflt  ed.  Kling,  2nd  ed.  S<-hmidt) ;  Rftachl,  RecJit/rrtiavii^ 
un'i  VeTi'dhnutuj,  B<1.  Jii.  2nd  e«l.  Ib83 ;  Dorner,  ChristUcAe 
ataubemUfirf  (tr.  by  Banks  and  Cave,  System  of  Christian 
ItiKlrine,  1880-18^.1);  Sihultl  (H.),  'Uorivlitigkelt  au»  dem 
Oliiuben  Im  A.  n.  X.  Tesu,'  In  JDTk,  and  Altlest.  Throlo-jl/  (tr. 
by  rut«r»on,  or  rAMfcvy.  1893) ;  Vr»nV,  Sytlem  drr  Cltristlichen 
W^hrKeit,  3rd  ed.  1894;  Beck,  ChriaUiclir  Glaubetulehrt,  188(!: 
Kaflan,  hit  Warn  d-~r  c'lKf.  Rrligion,  1S88;  RunmnK,  '  Recht- 
fertiRnng  «l>irch  den  Gtoul-en,'  In  SK,  1867  ;  Sabatli-r,  The  Aj^^sl'e 
Paul  (It.  edited  by  Flndlay,  1891);  Bnicc,  5(.  Paui't  Conc/rfion 
0/  ChTitiianity,  1894;    SlmOD,   Keoonciiuititm   by  tncaniaiivn, 

1808.  D.  W.  Simon. 

JU8TLE.— Nah  2*  '"rhe  chareta  shall  rage  in 
the  stiects,  they  shall  jtisHe  one  against  another 
in  the  broad  waves.'  Thus  the  verso  appears  in 
AV  of  1611.  fn  mod.  edd.  'charets'  is  spelt 
'chariots,'  but  'justle'  is  retained  (and  accepted 
by  RV)  though  'jostle'  is  the  usual  spilling  ni)w. 
Cf.  Golding,  Calrin'a  Job,  .SSi),  '  if  we  be  pinched 
with  adverbitie,  the  passioa  of  Boruw  ia  ao  rehe- 


ment,  as  it  cannot  be  niled :  for  then  a  man 
skirmisheth  in  such  wise,  as  he  justleth  against 
God,  and  that  is  to  his  onme  destruction  in  the 
end."  T.  I''uller,  Holi/  Warre,  II.  ii.  p.  45,  '  He 
was  infected  with  the  humour  of  the  clergie  of 
that  age,  who  counted  themselves  to  want  room 
except  they  justled  with  Princes." 

J.  Ha.sti\cs. 

JUSTUS  CIoCffTos).— 1.  In  Ac  I"  we  are  told  that 
two  names  were  put  forward  for  election  to  the 
place  vacated  by  Judas,  Joseph  called  Barsabbas, 
who  was  called  Justus,  and  Matthias.  Justus  is,  of 
course,  the  Greek  name  assumed  by  a  Hebrew. 
See  Joseph  Bailsahbas.  2.  In  Ac  18'  we  learn 
that  St.  Paul  when  at  Corinth  lodged  with  one 
Justus,  or  Tit(i)us  Justus,  a  proselyte  {ue^biuvos  riv 
Oeif)  whose  house  was  near  the  synagogue.  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  MSS.  The  name  is  Titius 
Justus  in  B,  the  Vulgate,  and  Memphitic  versiona 
(in  Codex  Amiatinus  'Titus  nomine  Justus'), 
Titus  Justus  in  SE,  Titus  alone  in  the  Sahidic 
version  and  Peshitta,  Justus  alone  in  AD  and 
later  MSS ;  two  M.SS  omit  the  name  altogether. 
Accordin"  to  Ramsay,  'Titius  Justus  was  evi- 
dently  a  Roman  or  a  Latin,  one  of  the  coloni  of 
the  colony  Corinth.  Like  the  centurion  Cornelius, 
he  had  been  attracted  to  the  synagogue  —  his 
citizenship  could  afford  Paul  an  openmg  to  the 
more  educated  class  of  the  Corinthian  population ' 
(St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  p.  256).  3.  In  Col  4"'- " 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  Aristiircbus,  his  fellow-prisoner, 
Mark  the  cousin  of  Barnabas,  and  Jesus,  which  is 
called  Justus.  They  were  all  '  of  the  circumcision,' 
and  were  his  oidy  fellow-workers  for  the  kingdom 
who  were  a  comfort  to  him.  The  name  is  a 
Gentile  surname  assumed  by  a  Jew,  as  in  1. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 

JUTAH  or  JUTTAH  (in  Jos  15"  n?!-  [Hahn, 
followed  by  RV ;  AV  has  Juttah,  which  is  the 
punctuation  of  Michaelis,  •i?'"],  in  Jos  21"  .is; 
[hence  AV  and  RV  both  have  Juttah]). — A  town 
of  Judab  (Jos  15")  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Maon,  Carmel,  andZiph  in  the  mountains,  given  to 
the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  (Jos  21'"),  as  a  city 
of  refuge  for  the  man-slayer.  It  has  been  left  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  cities  of  refuge  in  1  Ch  6",  but 
QPB  adds  note,  '  Insert,  Juttah  with  her  pa.sture 
grounds.'  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.v.  'lendr)  it  was  a  large  village  18  MP. 
from  Eleutheropolis,  and  in  Daroma-ad-australem. 
Reland  {Pal.  p.  870)  suggests  that  Juttah  was 
probably  the  residence  of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
and  the  birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  xAXif 
"lonJa  ('a  city  of  Judah')  of  Lk  1"  being  so 
written  by  a  corruption,  or  from  a  sifter  pro- 
nunciation, instead  of  ToXit  'Ioi'to  (so  aljo  Rouin- 
son,  JUIP'  ii.  206).  Seetzen  (1807)  appears  to  have 
identified  the  modem  village  of  Viilta  as  Juttah, 
and  Robinson  {BRP'  i.  4115,  ii.  2iM>)  coirobonitcd 
the  identilicaticm.  It  is  a  large  Moslem  village, 
standing  high  on  a  ridge  16  miles  from  Beit  Jilirin 
(Eleutheroj)oli8),andin  the  vicinity  of  Maon  (.1/'itn), 
Carmel  (Aurmu/),  and  Ziph  {Tell  et-Zf).  It  ia 
built  of  stone,  and  the  water  supply  is  from 
cisterns.  On  the  south  there  are  rock-cut  tombs, 
and  rock  wine-presses  are  found  all  al)Out  tha 
village.  The  country  around  is  stony,  but  the  in 
habitanta  are  very  rich  in  flocks  {SH'P  iii.  3lii). 

C.  Waukin. 
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KABZEEL  ('JK53B,  B  Ka.j3ot<rtXfi)\,  A  Kacrfff^X).— 
A  towTi  ill  the  extreme  soulli  of  Judah,  on  the  border 
of  Edoiii,  Jos  15-'.  It  is  mentioned  in  2  S  '23»  (B 
KojSeff«T)\  ;  cf .  I  Ch  1 1'-^)  as  tlie  native  place  of  Ben- 
aiah,  tlie  son  of  .Jeh(iia<la.  In  Neh  11^  it  appears 
under  the  naiiio  Jekabzeel  as  reinhabited  afler  the 
Captivity  (LXX  omits  in  this  verse  botli  .lekabzeel 
and  IJibon).     Its  site  has  not  been  identilieil. 

C.  K.  CON'DER. 

KADESH,  KADESH-BARNEA(Eiji3Gn  14'  [where 
it  is  also  called  of;-:;-['i'  '  well  of  decision  ']  *  lU"  20', 
Nu  13"-«  20'-  "  et  al.  ;  yi^;  o-.^  in  Dt  P- '»  2'«  9», 
Nu  32»  34^  Jos  1U«  H"''  15'  [all];  LXX  KaS^s, 
KaJJ(5  [tov]  Bapr/j). — Witli  the  exception  of  Sinai, 
no  siHjt  is  more  memoralile  in  the  history  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  than  Kadesh-barnea. 
It  was  here  tliat  the  host  camped  during  the  38 
years  that  intervened  between  the  sendin"  out  of 
the  spies  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Nu  20'-  " 
.1 E).  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  Dt  2'''  as  if  the 
time  was  spent  aivaij  from  Kadesh.  We  may 
perhajis  infer  t  that  at  Kadesh  the  tabernacle  with 
tlie  ark  of  the  covenant  was  set  up;  that  it  was 
the  aliode  of  Moses  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 
'ind  that  it  was  the  general  centre  to  which  the 
people  resorted  for  worship  and  for  judgment  on 
disputed  queslicms.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  tlie  whole  multitude  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  congregated  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  such  a  multitude  of  people  and  animals 
would,  for  the  sake  of  pasturage  alone,  require  a 
wide  lield  in  which  to  pitch  tlieir  tents.  It  was  at 
Kadesh  that  Miriam  died  (Nu  20') ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company 
(Nu  16);  it  was  from  Kadesh  that  tlie  spies  were 
.■icnt  in  advance  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Moses 
on  the  physical  character  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  (Nu  13=") ;  and  it  was  at  Kadesh  that  the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  was  obtained  (Nu 
20'-'"),  when,  apparently,  the  fountains  which  had 
caused  the  spot  to  be  selected  as  camping  "round 
were  dried  up ;  caused  either  by  a  prolonged 
drought,  or  by  the  blocking  up  of  the  underground 
clianiiels  by  the  falling  in  of  the  limestone  strata. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  restoration 
of  tlie  How  of  water  was  clearly  miraculous,  as  it 
occurred  at  the  moment  of  the  interjiosition  of 
Moses  by  command  of  God  ;  though  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  precise  directions,  which  were  to 
'  speak  unto  the  rock '  (Nu  20"),  not  to  strike  it 
with  the  rod.  This  departure  from  his  instructions 
cost  Moses  his  doom. 

The  position  of  Kadesh-bamea  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  By  a  comparison  of 
various  passages  the  site  is  brought  witliin  very 
n.arrow  limits.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Wil- 
derne.ss  of  Zin  (Nu  2U'),  a  tract  which  lay  along 
t  he  western  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Arabah  ; 
it  was  also  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  and  of  the  land  of  the  twelve 
tribes  (Nu  34*).  It  was  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Horeb  (Mt.  Sinai)  by  way  of  Mt.  Seir,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  route  of  the  Arabah,— doubtless 
the  number  of  days  occupied  by  the  Israelitish 
host  in  their  journey  between  these  two  important 
camps ;  and  it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  border 

•The  name  Kadeth  implies  that  the  place  was  a  sanctuan' ; 
no  doubt  it  bore  liiis  character  before  its  occupation  by  Israel 
See,  further,  Driver  on  Dt  332,  where  Wellh.  would  read  '  from 
Meribath-Kadesh'  (B^nj;  njns?)  for  pip  ni3ip  'cut  of  holy 
myriads,' of  SIT.  .         .  • 

t  But  Me  Driver  on  Dt  2H. 


of  Edoni  and  the  ba.se  of  Mt.  Hor,  a  sit«  which  haj 
been  recognized  as  indisputable  by  many  competent 
authorities.  It  was  from  Kadesli-barnea  that 
Mo.ses  on  the  expiration  of  the  '  forty  years,'  and 
the  resumption  of  the  journeys  of  the  Lsraelites, 
sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom  askint;  per- 
nii.ssion  to  pass  through  his  land  so  as  to  reacn  the 
tableland  of  Moab  on  their  way  northwards ; 
which  request  was  refused  (Nu  20'*"'-"  E).*  All 
these  passages  lead  us  to  infer  some  position  in  the 
Badiet  et-Tili — the  great  expanse  of  treeless  lime- 
stone plateau  which  intervenes  between  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  opposite  Mt.  Hor  on  the  east  and 
the  coast  of  Philistia  about  Gaza  on  the  west. 
These  conditions  appear  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  the 
site  discovered  by  the  late  Kev.  John  Rowland  in 
1842,  to  which  he  was  guided  by  some  Arabs  when 
resident  at  Gaza.  Here  he  found  a  lofty  wall  of 
limestone,  at  the  base  of  which  issued  forth  a 
copious  spring,  or  several  springs,  which  emptied 
themselves  into  a  large  artiliciallj'  constructed, 
basin,  then  into  another  of  smaller  size ;  and, 
continuing  to  flow  down  the  valley,  spread  fertility 
on  either  hand  until  the  waters  ultimately  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  sands  of  the  de.sert.  The 
spring  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the  name 
oi'Ain  fCaclls,  or  Holy  Well,  a  name  which  seems 
to  preserve  the  original  biblical  one.  It  was  clear 
from  the  stone  troughs  and  the  marks  of  cattle 
and  sheep  around  that  the  well  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  tribes  for  water,  and  doubtless  was 
so  even  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Israelites.  The 
presence  of  water  is  a  first  necessity  of  life  in  those 
districts,  and  such  a  copious  supply  pointed  it  out 
as  one  suitable  for  the  camping  ground  of  the  host. 
This  spot  was  afterwards  visited  by  Dr.  H.  Clay 
TiTimbull,  who  confirms  Rowland's  identification, 
and  who  is  the  author  of  the  most  important  work 
yet  published  on  the  subject.t  The  term  'city' 
applied  to  this  spot  probably  means  a  camp  or 
village  of  the  Midianites  (Nu  20").         E.  HULL. 
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KADMIEL  (SxiTi'ii!).  —  The  name  of  a  Levitical 
family  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  Ezr  2*"= 
Neh  7'"  (cf.  1  Es  5'-*).  The  expression  which  follows, 
namelj",  'of  the  children  of  Hodaviah  '  (or  Hod- 
evah),  is  apparently  meant  to  limit  the  Kadmiel 
family  to  tnose  members  who  belonged  to  the 
Hodaviah  branch.  In  Ezr  3"  (cf.  1  Es  5'"),  in  con 
nexion  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  as  well  as  in  Neh  9*'-  (the  day  of  humilia- 
tion) and  10'  (the  sealing  of  the  covenant),  Kadmiel 
appears  to  be  an  individual.  The  name  occurs 
further  in  Neh  12''-  ^.  In  the  last  of  these  passage? 
we  ou"ht  certainly  to  read,  on  the  strength  oi 
parallel  passages,  '  Jesliua,  Bani  (or  Binnui), 
Kadmiel '  instead  of  'Jeshua  Jere-Kadmiel.'  Thi.* 
emendation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  sBA 
as  well  as  Luc.  have  viol  KaS^iiiX,  implying  an 
original  'n  not  p.  See,  further,  Smend,  Listen,  p. 
JO,  n.  10  ;  Ryle,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  ad  II.  citt. 

J.  A.  Selbie. 

*  In  Dt  1.  24-8  there  is  no  mention  of  these  negotiations  with 
Edom  (Moore  on  Jg  lliO). 

t  Kadenh  BariieaQiev!  Yorli,  1884);  also  PEFSt  (1881)  p.  210. 
The  site  discovered  by  Rowland  is  supported  by  Ritter,  Schultz, 
and  Palmer  ;  objected  to  by  Robinson,  Stanley,  and  others.  It 
was  not  Wsited  by  the  expedition  of  the  Pal.  kxplor.  Fnnd  of 
1883-4,  as  it  lay  to  the  westward  of  the  Arabah,  beyond  the  line 
of  sur\'ey  by  'Ma.jor  Kitchener,  R.E.,  now  Lord  Kitchener  o! 
Khartoum. 
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KADMONITES,  -K-ipn,  KeXpuvvam,  'men  of  the 
F.iust,'  only  iji  Gn  13'",  inhaliitiints  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  possibly  descendants  of  Kedeniah,  the 
twelfth  son  of  Ishmael  (On  25").  Mentioned  after 
the  Kenites  and  Kenizzites,  the  K.  are  represented 
as  occujiylng  the  district  alonj;  the  eiustern  border 
of  Palestine,  near  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  also 
called  the  East  Sea,  'jio-ipn  c.n  (Kzk  47'").  Their 
naiueoccvirs  in  the  longest  list  of  the  nations  which 
originally  held  possession  of  the  territories  promi.ied 
to  Abraham.  Usually  .seven,  sometimes  only  six, 
but  here  ten  such  nations  are  named.  Ewald  and 
many  following  him  regard  the  K.  as  equivalent 
to  the  Bine  ^ei/em,  children  of  the  East  (wh.  see), 
descendants  (?<;n  2j'')  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gn  29',  Jg  "'^  1  K  4*',  Job  1»,  Is  11",  Jer  49'«, 
Ezk  2o*-  '").  In  that  case,  K.  would  be  the  desig- 
nation of  no  particular  tribe,  but  of  the  Keturiuan 
Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  the  Islimaelites.  The 
children  of  the  East  are  represented  in  tlie  passages 
referred  to  as  occupying  I'addan-aram,  a-issociated 
with  the  Midianites  and  Aiiialekites,  inhabiting 
Kcdar,  neighbours  and  conquerors  of  the  children 
of  Amnion,  coupled  with  the  Egyptians  in  their 
fame  for  wisdom,  and  as  Easterns  contrasted  with 
the  I'liilistines  who  posses.sed  the  extreme  west. 
Job  is  described  as  one  of  them.  It  seems  better  to 
regard  the  K.  as  a  particular  tribe  like  the  other 
nations  named  in  this  list.  Whether  they  are  to 
be  viewed  as  a  branch  of  the  Ishmaelitish  or  of  the 
Ketura'an  Arabs  is  not  clear. 

LlTERATUBR.— Kwnid,  Uitlori/  o/  Imrael,  I.  5.13,  314  (T.,  ii.  213  B. ; 
Dillinann,  (Vtrifai*,  lini;.  tr.  1807,  pp.  66,  187 ;  Delitzsoh,  Sev 
Ctnnin,  &n  iietiMis^  Ktliu.  18S9,  ii.  127. 

J.  Macpher-son. 
KAIN  (pB.i,  properly  Hakkain,  A  V  Cain  ;  .\  'A/teiM, 
Jos  15". — A  town  ot  .ludali  in  the  Hebron  moun- 
tains, probably  the  present  ruin  Yukin,  on  a  high 
knoll  S.E.  of  Hebron,  overlooking  the  Jeshimon. 
It  is  visible  from  Minych  (see  Uetiipeor),  and  may 
be  the  'nest  of  the  Ivenite'  on  a  clill'lNu  24^'),  vis- 
ible from  the  top  of  IVor.  The  Kenites  inhabited 
this  region.  The  tomb  of  Cain  is  now  shown  at 
this  spot.  Near  it  is  the  village  of  l>eni  N'aim,  the 
old  name  of  which  was  Kcfr  liurahuh,  which  is  the 
Capliar  Baruclia  of  the  fourth  cent.  A.D.  (Jerome, 
Paulit),  suppo.sed  to  be  the  place  where  Abraham 
'blessed'  tJod  ((in  18'--),  and  whence  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Ciccar.  See  .S' IK/" 
vol.  iii.  sheet  xxi.  C.  R.  CONDEK. 

KAIN  (['S  'lance,'  'spear').  —  A  clan  name 
:=  Kenites  (wh.  see),  Nn  24-"'',  Jg  4"-  In  1  S  IS'" 
Wellli.  reads  I'j  instead  of  •;•?,  and  the  same  change 
is  propo."e(l  by  Meyer  (ZATW,  i.  137,  n.  3)  for  "ja 
'i'i.  in  Jg  1'"  (but  see  Moore,  nd.  loc.  and  on  4",  and 
cf.  Budde,  Jiic/U.  u.  i'um.  9,  OS). 

KALLAI  {'Ts;  A  KoXXol,  U  om.).— The  head  of 
the  pric.-.tly  family  of  Sallai,  in  the  time  of  Jeshua 
the  high  priest,  Nell  12^. 

KAMON  (;^2,7  ;  B  Ta^ytiy,  APaMMw,  Luc.  KoX/rui-). 
— The  burial-place  of  .lair,  Jg  lU*.  The  site  has 
not  been  recovered.  It  was  probably  east  of  the 
Jordan  ;  probably  identical,  >Ioore  thinks,  with 
Kiimiin  mentioned  by  I'olybius  (V.  Ixx.  12)  in  con- 
nexion with  I'ello.  Eusebius  is  certainlj-  WTonj; 
in  identifying  it  with  Kninininin  (modern  Tell 
J^'eiinihi],  6  miles  N.W.  of  Legio  (I.ejjiin).  See 
JoKN'EAM. 

KANAH  C^.B).— 1.  A  «-<'«/y  (Sr;),  forming  the 
boiiiidiiry  between  Ephraini  and  Manas-seh,  ter- 
minating on  the  W.  at  the  sea  and  on  the  E.  at 
En-taiipuah  (Jos  It!'  17').  This  eiustern  limit  must 
have  been  near  Shechem  lying  to  the  S. E.,  but 
it  has  not  been  identilied  with  anj'  certainty.     The 


modem  MVtdy  Ifanah,  the  channel  of  a  small 
stream  rising  near  NAblus  (Shechem),  is  regarded 
by  Conder  as  representing  the  ancient  ^anab 
(Hnnilhiiuk  to  the  Bible,  263);  but  Thomson  (/,«nd 
nnd  Buok,  'Southern  Pal.,'  56)  considers  that  this 
tributary  of  the  'Anjch  would  put  the  boundary 
too  far  to  the  south  (so  also  DiUmann).  In  con- 
nexion with  the  brook  J^anah  a  dilliculty  arises  in 
locating  the  Me-jarkon  and  Kakkon  (Jos  19*"),  if 
these  tliree  under  ditierent  names  are  all  repre- 
sented by  ihe'Aujeli  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Jaffa.  I'he  discovery  of  TcU  Kakkeit  near  the 
mouth  of  the  'Aujch  makes  the  sujiposition  not 
impossible  that  Me-jarkon  and  lijikkon  were 
names  of  that  river  after  being  joined  b}-  the 
brook  ttanah.  AH  the  streams  crossing  the 
northern  half  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  are  reedy  and 
discoloured.  Thomson  is  in  favour  of  the  Fulik  as 
representing  l>!anah,  and  its  di\ided  mouth  would 
account  for  the  two  names  Me-jarkon  and  Kakkon. 
Farther  north,  on  each  side  of  Ciesarea,  are  two 
streams  that  suggest  the  Bible  names  mentioned, 
namely,  el-Akhdar  (Yellow  lliver)  and  cl-Azrak 
(Blue  lliver).  These  streams  would  give  Dan  the 
coast-line  up  to  Dora,  and  coincide  with  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  that  tribe  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
V.  i.  21). 

2.  A  town  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Asher 
(Jos  19  *).  The  Engli-sh  reader  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  (Jalilee  (wh.  see).  It 
is  very  probably  the  modern  Knna,  a  considerable 
\-ilIage  lying  a  few  miles  S.  E.  of  Tyre  (cf.  Kobinson, 
BRP-  ii.  456  :  Gu6rin,  GuliUe,  ii.  39u  f.  ;  Baedeker- 
Socin, /*«/.' 262  f.).  In  its  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  large  Phoenician  sepulchral  monument  known  as 
'  Iliraiii's  Tomb'  (PEF  Mem.  i.  61).  I^Canah  is 
possiblj'  referred  to  in  the  journej'  of  the  Egyi)tian 
luohar  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  under  the  name 
Pa-Kana-na.  G.  M.  Mackib. 

KASEAH  (n-iB  '  bald ').  — Father  of  Johanan, 
who  was  a  Judxan  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  lorces  in  the  open  held 
who  escaped  the  deportation  to  Babylon  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (  2  K 
25'=',  Jer  40"- »• '«  42'- «  4.J-'-»).  In  Jer  4t)»  MT 
reads  '  Johanan  and  Jonathan,  sons  of  Kareah,' 
buthero  LXX  (47")  makesmentionouly  of  Johanan, 
as  in  the  other  pa.ssa^es  above  cited.  Probably 
therefore  JW"  in  MT  is  due  merely  to  mistaken 
repetition  of  \;-y.  C.  F.  Buk.nev. 

KARIATHIARIUS  (A  Kapiadiapi<S;,  B  Kapra^n- 
op<iu! ;  ItVni  '  Kiriath-arim  ur  Kiriatb-jearim'), 
1  Es  5"  for  Kiriathjeariiii  (wh.  see). 

KARKA  (n;-5-!,7.n,  with  n  locale,  hence  AV  Kar- 
kaa). — An  unknown  place  on  the  south  border  of 
Judah,  ajiparently  in  the  Tih  plateau,  Jos  15'. 
The  LXX  lias  «ot4  Swr/iit  KaJrit. 

KARKOR  (ijTiB).— A  place  apparently  in  Gilead, 
Jg  8'".      The  site  is  unknown. 

KARTAH  (.i^p).— A  city  of  Zebulun  given  to  the 
Levites,  Jos  21".  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  par- 
allel pa.s.sjigo,  I  Cli  0".  The  site  is  unknown.  It 
might  be  for  ijlat(ath  (njs)  by  a  clerical  error. 

KARTAN  (Irs).— A  city  of  Naphtali  given  to  the 
Levites,  .los  21".  The  parallel  [iiussjige,  I  Ch  6", 
has  Kiriathaim  (wh.  see).  \\  Idle  Luc.  reads 
Kapt^df   in   harmony   with  MT,   B  has  Btmulm,  A 

*  TlitTe  arv  suipiciotia  fta  to  Uie  oorrectnrai  of  the  MT  (tee 
l)illm.'av«l  Bvnnett*  notoX  lUkkon  (ppi),  which  U  ouiittad 
in  t..XX,  Duy  hAve  arfna  by  diuogrkphjr  froai  the  prtoedinf 
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KATTATH  (r=p,  B  KarafdO,  A  Karrde,  Luc. 
KorrdC). — A  cit  V  of  Zebulun,  Jos  19'-',  perliaps  to  be 
identilied  with  ^artah  (\vh.  see)  or  with  Kitron  (wh. 
oee)  of  J{;  l"",  a  place  from  which  the  Zebulunites 
were  unable  to  expel  the  Canaanites.  The  site  is 
unknown.  Van  de  Velde  suggcst-i  Tell  fCcrdaneh, 
N.E.  of  yaifa,  at  the  source  of  the  Nahr  Na'ainan. 
According  to  the  Talm.  (Bub.  Mcgillah  6a)  ^Citron 
is  tlie  later  Sepi>horis  (SejTurieh).  This  is  opposed 
by  Nuubauer  [Ueog.  du  Talm.  191). 

C.  R.  CONDER. 

KEDAR  (TIB,  K-ijSdp).— The  name  of  Ishmael's 
becond  son  (Gn  25'' =  1  Ch  1=").  'The  earliest 
reference  to  Kedar  of  which  the  date  is  certain 
is  Jer  2""  (Cheyne,  Inlrod.  to  Isaiah,  p.  131), 
where  Kedar  is  made  the  type  of  a  distant  and 
barbarous  tribe,  being  theie  coupled  with  Citium 
lis  it  is  with  Meshech  in  I's  120°.  Tlie  import  of 
the  name  is  better  known  to  the  author  of  Jer 
49^,  where  Kedar  is  identified  with  the  BCnfi- 
tedeni,  and  their  nomad  life,  with  their  sheep  and 
camels,  tents,  curtains,  and  belongings,  is  de- 
scribed ;  by  Ezekiel  (27-')  they  are  coupled  with 
'  Arab,'  and  described  as  tracing  with  Tyre  in 
cattle  ;  and  the  author  of  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  couples  them  with  Nebaioth  (60'),  alludes 
to  their  pursuit  of  sheep-breeding  (ii.),  and  to 
their  unwalled  settlements  (42").  In  Ca  1°  the 
tents  of  Kedar  are  made  typical  of  blackness,  >^-ith 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the 
root  "lip,  '  to  be  turbid  or  black.' 

While  the  name  Kedar  is  unknown  to  Arabic 
traditions,  it  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  some 
Minaan  inscrijitions  (Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  p.  439), 
and  is  kno\\'n  in  various  forms  to  the  Greek  geo- 
grajihers,  who,  indeed,  locate  the  tribe  very  dif- 
ferently (the  passages  are  collected  b3'  Gesenius, 
I'hes.  S.I.).  Our  chief  source  of  information  about 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assur- 
banipal  (George  Smith,  History  of  As^urbanipal, 
ip.  256-298  ;  S.  A.  Smith,  Keilschrifttexte  Ass^ir- 
anipaVs,  i.  58-75  ;  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  IV. 
A «'«,  iii.  plates  24-28,  v.  plates  7-10).  The 
land  of  ^i-id-ri  (G.  Smith,  p.  283),  Jpa-ad-ri  (ib. 
p.  290),  or  Ki-id-ri  (S.  A.  Smith,  p.  60),  and  the 
people  called  Kid-ra-ai  (G.  Smith,  p.  271),  have 
been  justly  identified  with  Kedar  by  G.  Smith  an'i. 
all  who  have  commented  on  this  king's  annals 
(Delitzsch,Pararfj&j,  p.  299  ;  Glaser,  Skizze,  ii.  267- 
274,  etc.),  as  being  mentioned  in  close  jiroximity 
to  A -ri-bi  (the  Arab)  and  Na-ba-ai-te  (Nebaioth). 
and  described  as  possessors  of  '  asses,  camels,  and 
sheep '  (S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  p.  67)  ;  moreover,  some 
people  mentioned  with  them  are,  according  to  one 
interpretation  of  a  difficult  word,  described  as 
'dwellers  in  tents'  (S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  p.  103). 

It  is  plain  that  the  identification  of  Kedar  with 
the  Arabs,  which  is  clearly  found  in  Ca  1',  and 
prevails  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  had  already 
commenced  in  Assyrian  times ;  thus  whereas 
Esarhaddon  calls  a  certain  Hazael  king  of  Aribi 
(Cylinder  A  of  the  Esarhaddon  Inseriptions,  ed. 
Harper,  p.  8),  Assurbanipal,  who  repeats  this 
passage,  calls  him  king  of  Kedar  (G.  Smith,  p. 
283)  ;  *  and  though  U-ai-te'  is  ordinarily  styled 
by  Esarhaddon  'King  of  the  Arabs'  (\VAI  iii. 
pi.  24.  1.  11,  108,  etc.),  the  Kedarites  are  par- 
ticularly styled  'his  men'  (I.  107),  and  likewise 
the  Arab  general  A-bi-ya-te'  is  called  a  Kedarite 
(1.  121).  Nevertheless,  a  special  country  of  Kedar 
existed,  and  from  the  detaUed  account  of  Assur- 
banipal's  Arabian  campaign  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  locate  it  accurately.  This  monarch's  army 
marched  100  Kash-bu  .f^aA;-foi-rM  from  Nineveh, 
crossing  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Mas,   and    6    Kash-bu  K^ff-h^-^~>^    from 

*  In  the  oorrespoading  pUte  o(  WAI  this  puwge  is 
•bU  tented 
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Azalla  in  Mas  to  Kurasiti,  where  they  besieged 
the  Kedarites.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  whether 
the  distance  from  Nineveh  to  Azalla,  or  to  the 
border  of  Mas,  is  given  in  the  first  figure;  and 
views  differ  as  to  the  length  of  the  measure 
emjiloj-ed  (Glaser,  I.e.  p.  279  n.  ;  Delitzsch,  I.e. 
p.  177).  Since  the  captives  are  sent  to  Damascus 
(1.  113),  it  seems  probable  that  the  direction  of  the 
king's  march  was  towards  Hauran  (as  Delitzsch, 
I.e.,  suggests) rather  than  Yemamah  (where  Glaser, 
I.e.,  endeavours  to  locate  Kedar  on  what  seem 
inadequate  grounds).  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
Kedarite  kings  invade  Syria  vid  Moab  ( WAI  v.  col. 
vii.  112  ;  G.  Smith,  p.  288),  points  the  same  way. 

With  regard  to  tlie  history  of  Kedar,  we  learn 
from  the  inscription  that  the  gods  of  Hazael,  king 
of  Kedar,  had  been  plundered  by  Esarhaddon  (see 
above),  but  that  Hazael,  having  sued  for  them, 
received  them  back  (the  chief  being  called  Adar- 
samain),  and  was  made  vassal-king  of  Arabia. 
His  son,  called  by  Esarhaddon  Ya'fl,  by  Assur- 
banipal Ya'u-ta'  (WAI  iii.  21,  col.  viii.  37),  mora 
frequently  U-ai-te'  (ib.  21,  col.  viii.  7,  etc.),  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  heavier  tribute  exacted 
from  him  (Esarhaddon,  I.e.  8,  20-24)  in  the  next 
reign  joined  the  party  of  Samas-sumukin,  and 
invaded  Syria  ;  but  being  defeated  by  the  Assyri- 
ans, fled  to  the  friendly  tribe  Nebaioth,  who, 
however,  appear  to  have  ^iven  him  up  to  Assur- 
banipal. Another  kin"  of  Kedar,  named  Ammu- 
ladi,  thereujjon  invaded  Syria  a  second  time,  but 
was  also  defeated,  and  taken  together  with  Adi- 
yali,  wife  of  U-ai-te'.  Simultaneously  with  the 
expedition  into  Syria,  U-ai-te'  had  despatched  a 
force  to  Babylon  under  the  Kedarites  Abiyate' 
and  Aimu,  the  former  of  whom,  after  defeat,  sued 
for  pardon,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Arabia : 
this,  however,  he  quickly  resigned  in  favour  of  the 
cousin  and  namesalce  of  the  former  king,  who  with 
the  king  of  Nebaioth  organized  a  fresh  revolt, 
against  which  Assurbanipal's  expedition  was 
directed.  The  Kedarite  nest  was  destroyed, 
and  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  Arabia.  The 
date  of  this  invasion  is  probably  B.C.  648  (cf. 
Lehmann,  '  Samas-sum-ukin,'  Assyriologisehe  Bib- 
liulhek,  viii.  p.  6). 

Wliile  the  inscriptions  of  Assurbanipal  thus 
explain  the  co-ordination  of  Kedar  with  '  Arab ' 
and  '  Nebaioth,'  it  is  not  probable  that  the  blow 
dealt  to  Kedar  by  this  monarch  is  that  to  which 
Is  21"- "  refers.  Chej-ne  (I.e.),  who  thinks  this 
passage  may  be  Isaianic,  seems  inclined  to  connect 
it  with  an  attack  on  the  Arabs  by  Sargon ;  but 
this  monarch  nowhere  mentions  Kedar,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  oracle  can  have  been 
written  before  the  hegemony  of  Kedar,  which  may 
have  existed  before  the  time  of  Hazael  and  Esarhad- 
don, but  has  not  been  shown  to  have  been  anterior  to 
it.  After  two  invasions  of  Syria  by  Arabs  led  by 
Kedarite  kings,  the  name  of  the  tribe  could  lie 
made  to  stand  for  the  nation,  and  this  suggests 
that  the  oracle  is  later  than  the  events  described 
by  Assurbanipal,  since  its  author  appears  to 
reckon  the  Dedanim  among  the  sons  of  Kedar 
(vy.is- ") ;  and  the  oracle  in  which  they  are 
threatened  with  an  attack  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer  49'-  "8)  is  similarly  loose  in  its  application  of 
their  name. 

Interesting  as  are  the  Kedarite  names  recorded 
in  the  inscriptions,  they  are  evidently  too  carelessly 
transcribed  to  render  identification  safe  ;  the  name 
Ammuladi  (like  Amme'ta,',  S.  A.  Smith,  I.e.  ii.  38) 
is  clearly  Arabic,  whereas  Hazael  is  doubtless 
Aramaic.  The  name  of  the  tribe  itself  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Arabic  root  l^dr,  which  give* 
a  verb  meaning  '  to  be  able  or  powerful,'  but  de- 
rivatives of  which  have  various  senses,  suitable  for 
personal  names.      The  name  of   their  chief  god 
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(whence  cither  they  or  a  neij^hbouring  tribe  were 
called,  Gliifer,  I.e..  278),  A-tnr-sa-ma-ai-in,  seeina 
to  lii>  eitlier  IMid'nician  or  Aramaic  fCP  "ni  (as  it  is 
an.ilyzt-il  by  Dulitzsch,  I.e.)  ratlier  than  a  form  of 
Athtar  (a.H  Glaser,  I.e.,  supgests).      Further  sug- 


gi'stions  for  the  derivation  of  tliese  names  are  given 
by  E.  Sacliau,  ZA,  1897  (xii.),  P.  44  IL 

D.  S.  Marooliouth. 
KEDEMAH  (n5-p  '  eastward ').— A  son  of  Ish- 
mael,  Cn  2o"=l  Ch  1".  The  clan  of  wliich  he  is 
tlie  eponj'iMOus  head  has  not  been  idcntilied. 
Ball  ('Geneitis'  in  SHOT,  ad  loe.)  considers  that 
in  both  the  above  passages  ri--^s  is  a  mistake  for 
2-)\}  (Nodab),  which  is  read  in  1  Ch  5".  He  re- 
marks that  Kcdimah,  '  eastward,'  is  a  singular 
name,  that  u  might  be  misread  p,  while  3  and  o 
are  often  confused.  Neither  the  LXX  {lU5^la)  nor 
Luc.  {K45efia)  lend  any  support  to  Ball's  proposed 
emendation. 

KEDEMOTH  (Mtrp).— A  place  apparently  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Amon,  assigned  to  Reuben, 
Jos  13",  and  a  Levitical  city,  21"  (=1  Ch  6" 
[Heb.  •"]).  The  '  wilderness  of  ^kedemoth  *  is  men- 
tioned in  Dt  2-'  as  the  point  from  which  messengers 
were  sent  by  Moses  to  Sihon.  The  exact  site  is 
unknown,  although  it  has  been  su^rrested  that  it 
may  be  the  ruin  Umm  er-Ra^d^,  N.E.  of  Dibon 
(DhibAn). 

LiTERATimK. — Triatram,  Land  q^  3/ oa6, 140 ff.;  Baedeker-Socin, 
Pal.i  193;  Dillm.  on  Nu  21'S;  Driver  on  Dt  22"';  Buhl,  OAP 
208-  C.  R.  CONDER. 

KEDESH  (piB).— 1.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Jos  15=^)  whose  .site  is  uncertain.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Kadesh-barnea  (see  Dillm.  ad  Inc.). 
2.  A  city  in  Issachar,  I  Ch  6"  [Heb."],  where, 
however,  Kedesh  is  not  improbably  a  textual  error 
for  Kishion  (wliich  see)  of  the  parallel  passage  Jos 
21'».    3.  See  Kedesh-naphtali. 

KEDESH-NAPHTALI  CVnrj  efi;?  Jg  4«,  also  called 
'Kedesh  in  Galilee,' Jos 21»,  1  Ch6'^  called  .simply 
•  Kedesh'  in  Jos  12=»  19"  20',  Jg  i"-  '«• ",  2  K  15-*, 
1  Mac  ll"-™).— A  city  of  refuge  (Jos  20'),  and 
likewise  a  Levitical  city  (Jos  21^'^).  In  early  times 
it  was  fortified  like  a  number  of  other  cities  in  that 
region  (Jos  19").  Its  full  history  would  reveal, 
(1)  a  sacred  city  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  (2)  a 
stronghold  of  unusual  importance,  conquered  by  the 
Hebrews,  conquered  in  tiirn  by  the  I'luenicians, 
and  a  centre  of  great  political  iniluence  down  to  the 
time  when  Titus  encamped  with  his  army  before  its 
walls.  l'"rom  its  importance  in  many  way.s,  and  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  region,  it  could  never 
have  sunk  into  a  condition  of  poverty  or  insignili- 
cance. 

It  is  noted  in  biblical  history  as  the  residence  of 
Barak,  and  here  the  warriors  of  Zebulun  and 
Naplitnli  were  as.sembled  by  Deborah  and  Barak 
before  the  battle  with  Sisera,  and  it  was  near  the 
city  that  Sisera  met  his  death  ( Jg  4'- '°  ;  cf.  Moore, 
ad  lor.).  During  one  of  the  many  invasions  of 
W.  Asia  by  the  Assyr.  armies  K.,  with  many 
neighliouring  cities,  was  captured  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K  lo^l.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  li.C.  734.  In  MaccaUean 
times,  c.  B.C.  150,  it  wius  here  that  Jonathan 
routed  Denu>tri\is,  king  of  Syria,  with  his  army 
(1  Mac  !!'»-'';  Jos.  Ant.  Xlll.  v.  6).  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era  it  belonged  to  Tyre,  ami  was 
hostile  to  the  Galiltt'ans  (Jos.  Wars,  II.  xviii.  1  ; 
IV.  ii.  3). 

Strong  foundations  and  walls  still  surviving  at 
the  modern  villaj;e  called  fCeilcs,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Lake  of  Hflleli,  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  ancient  city,  and  among  the  remains 
•everal  of  the  finest  sarcophagi  of  thi;  wunlry 
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have  been  recovered,  one  of  which  is  double,  i.e 
made  to  contain  two  bodies  under  one  lid,  tho 
stone  pillows  in  each  loculus  being  at  alternate 
enils.  K.  W!us  situated  on  a  small  plain  surrounded 
by  gentle  forest-covered  hills  from  which  there 
was  a  wiile  outlook,  and  for  picturesqnenes*.  and 
beauty  it  liaU  few  equals  among  the  citiei  of 
Upprr  Galilee. 

LiTH!»TnaE.— Ou«rin.  GatiUt,  li  3480.;  Boedekt-r-Socin, 
Pal'  iMj  Seetien,  Jieiten,  ii.  127;  Robinson.  B  It. "»  ii.  439; 
Men  11,  Eait  of  Jordan,  121,  SOfl;  von  de  Velde,  Xarral.  ii. 
4171.;  Buhl,  aAP2^t.;  SWP  voL  L  »h.  iii. ;  Moore,  Jwlgu,  117 

Selah  Merrill. 
KEHELATHAH  (ici-np,  Ma/ctWdS,  Luc.  SIa«Xiia, 
Ceeldt/ui,  Nu  SS^-"- '"). — One  of  the  twelve  stations 
in  the  journeyings  of  the  children  of  I.srael  which 
are  mentioned  only  in  Nu  33.  It  follows  Ila^eroth. 
Nothing  is  known  ."iboat  its  position.  The  word  ia 
from  the  same  Hebrew  root  (''ip)  as  Makhelutk 
in  v.'"  [note  that  in  the  LXX  the  two  words  are 
very  similar],  and  means  '  assembly  or  congre- 
gation." A.  T.  Chapman. 

KEILAH  (r^Yv;))  the  Garmito  (1  Ch  4").  — See 
following  art.  and  Genealooy. 

KEILAH  (1^17?,  KteiXi,  in  Josephos  KfXXa,  the 
inhabitants  being  KiXXai-o/  or  KiXXiTai). — This  city 
is  interesting  principally  for  its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  David.  Shortly  after  he  began  to 
gather  men  around  him  he  defeated  the  I'hili- 
stiues,  who  had  been  raidin<'  Keilah,  and  robbing 
the  threshing-floors.  In  Keilah  he  remained  for  a 
while.  Thither  came  to  him  Abiathar,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  priestly  house  of  Ithamar,  bring- 
ing the  ephod,  after  Saul  had  slain  the  [jriests  at 
Nob.  Bj'  consulting  the  ephod,  David  knew  that 
Saul  would  come  down  to  capture  him,  and  that 
the  men  of  Keilah,  notwithstanding  the  service  he 
had  done  them,  would  hand  him  over  to  Saul,  and 
he  therefore  left  the  town  (1  S  23'").  Apart  from 
this  incident,  the  OT  mentions  the  nauie  of  Keilah 
in  three  other  pas.sages.  It  is  in  one  of  the  groups 
of  cities  assigned  to  Judah  in  the  Shephelah  (Jos 
15-").  The  two  halves  of  the  '  district  of  Keilah  ' 
were  represented  in  Nehemiah's  wall-building  work 
(Neh  3"-  ").  And  in  a  genealogical  fragment  (1  Ch 
4"),  in  connexion  with  certain  other  names  that 
connect  themselves  with  the  geoijraphy,  mention 
is  made  of  'the  father  of  Keilau  the  Garmite' 
among  the  kindred  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jeph- 
unneh. 

In  the  time  of  David,  Keilah  was  an  important 

Elace,  a  city  of  gates  and  bars  (1  S  23').  Nenemiah 
ints  at  its  importance  in  his  time,  by  speaking 
of  it  as  a  douule  district.  And  it  was  a  very 
important  place  many  centuries  earlier,  when 
Ebedtob  and  Su-yardata  of  the  Tel  el-Amama 
tablets  wrote  of  it  (under  the  name  Killn)  to  the 
Kgy  ptian  king  along  with  Gedor.Gath,  and  Rabbah 
(I'SuA,  June  1SS8,  Bab.  Tab.  from  Tel  el-Amarna, 
iii.),  and  again  along  with  Gezer,  Gath,  Rabbah, 
an<l  Jeru.saiem  {Mittheilungen  aus  der  Oriental- 
isclun  Sammlungen,  part  iii.  Nos.  100,  106). 

Keilah  is  commonly  identilied  with  Khurbft 
Kiln,  about  7  miles  east  of  Eleutheroiiolis,  and 
1575  ft.  above  the  sea.  This  is  reconcilable  with 
the  statement  in  the  OnviniustUon,  that  it  is  17 
miles  (perhaps  it  should  be  7,  Jerome  has  it  8) 
from  lyieutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Hebron  ;  but 
it  is  diHieult  to  think  of  so  elevated  a  region  a* 
in  the  .Shephelah  (cf.  Dillm.  on  Jos  IS*').  Th. 
Unmmuiticun  is  cited,  as  well  as  later  writings 
(Nicephorus,  llUt.  xii.  48,  and  Cassiodorus  in 
Sozomen,  Hist.  vii.  29),  as  giving  the  tradition 
that  the  prophet  Habakkuk  was  buried  at  Keilah, 
though  other  traditions  say  at  Hukkok. 

W.  J.  BSECHEU. 
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KELAIAH  (n.i'j). — A  Levite  «lio  li;ul  luurrieel  a 
foruign  wile,  Ezr  10^,  calleil  in  1  ICs  t)^  Colius.  In 
Ezr  the  gloss  is  added  'wliieli  is  Kelita'  (in  1  Es, 
'  wlio  was  called  Calitas'  [which  see]).  Kelita 
ttpliears  in  Neli  8'  as  one  of  the  Lentes  who  assisted 
Ei;ra  in  expounding  the  law  (cf.  1  Es  9''*,  Calitas), 
and  his  name  occurs  amongst  the  signatories  to 
the  covenant,  Neh  10'°.  It  does  not  follow,  liow- 
ever,  that,  because  Kelaiah  was  also  called  Kelita, 
he  is  to  be  identilied  with  this  Kelita,  Siegfried- 
Stade  think  not. 

KELITA See  Kelaiah. 

KEMUEL  ('jwop).— The  son  of  Nahor  and  father 
of  Aram,  Gn  22"'  (contrast  10-'^  where  Aram  is  son 
of  Shem,  and  see  Dillm.  ad  loc).  Knobel  proposed 
to  connect  Kemuel  with  Kamula  in  N.  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  this  is  pronounced  by  Dillmann  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  2.  Tlie  prince  («•;•;)  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
for  the  dividing  of  the  land,  Nu  34*'  (P).  3.  The 
father  of  Uaahabaiah  the  ruler  (tjj)  of  the  Levites, 
1  Ch  27". 

KENAN  (»'B).  —  Son  of  Enoch  and  father  of 
Mahalelel,  Gn  5»-"  (AV  Cainan ;  but  AVm,  like 
RV,  Kenan),  1  Ch  I'-'.  LXX  has  Kaiuiv,  which 
reapjiears  in  Lk  S"'-  (WH  read  Kaiviii.),  gi\ing 
Cainan  (which  see)  of  EV.  The  name  Kenan  is 
simply  a  variation  of  Cain  (ps  'spear').  '  Haliivy 
(Eecherches  Bibl.  ix.  219)  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Kfinftn  was  the  name  of  a  god  among  the 
Sabseans'  (cf.  Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  127  f.).  See 
Dillm.  on  Gn  5». 

KENATH  (n;p)  is  mentioned  (Nu  o2«)  as  having 
been  captured  by  a  clan  of  !\Iachir,  which  then 
gave  it  their  own  name  of  Nobah.  Their  occu- 
pation was  only  temporary,  for  Geshur  and  Aram 
(1  Ch  2^)  reconquered  Kenath  with  its  daughter 
towns. 

The  Onom.  (Lagarde,  269.  15,  296.  109)  speaks  of  a 
village  '  now  called  YiavaBa.,  lying  iv  Tpaxwn  irX-rjaloii 
BoarpHi' ' ;  and  Jos.  (BJ  I.  xix.  2)  mentions  a  Kavat>d 
which  in  his  time  belonged  to  Coele-syria.  In 
accordance  with  these  indications,  the  site  has  been 
generally  identified  with  cl-Kanawdt,  a  place  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  Hauran  range  which  con- 
tains important  ruins  from  the  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian periods.  The  fullest  description  of  its  present 
condition  is  found  in  Merrill  (East  of  Jordan,  3()- 
4.S).  If  this  be  correct,  Kenath  offers  an  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  a  native  name  during  and  in 
spite  of  a  temporary  alien  occupation.  The  accuracy 
of  this  identification  has  been  recently  contested 
by,  e.g.,  Socin  (Bad.''  313)  and  Moore  (Comm.  on 
Judges  8").     See,  further,  Dillm.  on  Nu  32^=. 

A.  C.  Welch. 

KENAZ  (ijp). — The  eponymof  the  Kenizzite  clan, 
variously  described  in  OT  as  the  son  of  Elij>haz 
and  grandson  of  Esau  (Gn  36"  R),  as  a  '  duke'  of 
Edom  (Gn  36«P),  as  tlie  father  of  Othniel  (Jos 
15"  JE),  and  as  the  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Ch  4"). 
The  Kenizzitea  (AV  Kenezites),  who  are  named 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  in  patriarchal 
times  (Gn  15"  R),  had  probably  their  original 
settlements  in  Mt.  Seir  (which  would  account  for 
K.  being  called  a  grandson  of  Esau  or  Edom),  and 
from  thence  a  branch  migrated  to  the  S.  of  Canaan 
(see  Caleb).  The  Chronicler  makes  K.  a  descend- 
ant of  Judah  (1  Ch  4'»-i5). 

KENITES  (>}•??,  'Jpn;  in  Nu  24™,  Jg  4"  ps,  ol 
KtKoioi,  Kiratoi,  Cinaius,  Kaiti),  first  mentioned  in 
Gn  15"  along  with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kadmonites 
of  Edom.  Balaam  'looked  upon'  them  from  tlie 
monntains  of  Moab,  and  punning  upon  the  likeness 


of  their  name  to  the  Hebrew  kin,  '  nest,'  declared 
thai  tliough  their  'nest'  was  'in  a  rock'  (Seld, 
perhaps  the  later  Petra),  they  should  be  '  wasted '  * 
until  Assliur  should  carry  them  away  captive 
(Nu  24-'-  -'2).  Ace.  to  Jg  l'",  Uolmb,  tlie  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  Kenite,  and  his  descendants 
'  went  up  out  of  the  city  of  palm  trees  with  the 
children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
w  hicli  is  in  the  south  of  .'Vrad  ;  and  they  went  and 
dwelt  among  tlie  people.'  It  was  in  this  direction 
that  the  Jewish  town  of  Kinah  stood  (Jos  15--). 
AVe  find  one  of  the  Kenites,  Ileber,  separating 
himself  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and  camping  in 
the  northern  part  of  Israel,  near  Kedesh,  at  the 
time  of  the  overthrow  of  Sisera  (Jg  4"-  ").  The 
Chronicler  includes  them  among  the  ancestors  of 
the  great  houses  of  Judah  (iCh  2");  and  Saul 
forewarned  the  Kenites  of  his  intended  attack  on 
the  Amalekites  or  Bediwin,  as  they  had  '  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when  they 
came  up  out  of  Egypt'  (1  S  1.5").  Similarly,  when 
David  pretended  to  Achish  of  Gatli  that  he  had 
raided  the  enemies  of  the  Philistines,  he  associates 
together  the  Israelites  of  S.  Judah,  the  Jerah- 
meelites  (1  Ch  2-'')  and  the  Kenites  (IS  27'"). 
Subse.|uently  he  sent  presents  out  of  the  spoil 
wliich  he  had  acquired  to  '  the  elders  of  Judah 
who  'were  in  the  cities  of  the  Kenites'  (IS  30-'). 
Hamnialh,  the  ancestor  of  the  Kechabites,  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  a  Kenite  (1  Ch  2"). 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  K.  were  regarded  as 
closely  allied  to  the  Isr.,  or  at  all  events  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
was  priest  of  Midian,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  also  connected  with  the  Midianites.  Like 
the  Beddwin,  they  were  nomads,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rechabites  (Jer  So""'")  shows  that  even 
under  the  monarchy  those  who  lived  in  the  land 
of  Israel  still  inhabited  tents  and  clung  to  all  the 
nomadic  habits  of  their  forefathers.  As  was 
natural,  they  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  and  more  especially  in  the  desert 
to  the  south  of  it.  They  thus  resembled  the 
gipsies  of  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  the  travelling 
tinkers  or  blacksmiths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  really 
represent  a  tribe  of  smiths.  The  word  ^ent  or 
'Kenite'  means  'a  smith'  in  Aramaic,  from  a 
root  which  has  given  kai/in,  'a  lance,'  in  Hebrew. 
We  know  that  the  smiths  of  the  ancient  world 
formed  a  corporation  which  was  regarded  as 
possessing  special  secrets,  and  whose  members 
led  wandering  li\e8.  We  also  know  that  in  the 
time  of  Samuel  the  Israelites  had  no  smiths  of 
their  own,  all  having  been  removed  by  the 
Philistines  'lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords 
or  spears'  (IS  13'"-  ™).  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  tlie  blacksmith's  art  was  confined  to  a 
particular  corporation,  and  that  the  Israelites  were 
unacquainted  with  it.  Yet  the  art  of  working  in 
iron  as  well  as  bronze  was  known  in  Canaan  at  an 
early  period  :  in  the  Travels  of  the  Mohar,  a  story 
written  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ramses  II.,  the 
hero  of  the  tale  finds  an  iron-smith  ready  t«  hand 
when  an  accident  happens  to  his  chariot. 

Josephus,  who  elsewhere  calls  the  Kenites 
Kei'eTiSfs,  speaks  of  them  as  '  the  race  of  the 
Shechemites'  (^ikiixitCiv)  in  his  account  of  Saui's 
expedition  (Ant.  VI.  vii.  3).  The  Targums  trans- 
form the  name  into  Salmaite,  from  Salma,  '  the 
father  of  Beth-lehem,'  who  seems  to  be  termed  a 
Kenite  in  1  Ch  2"- ».  The  Sam.  VS  of  Gu  15'» 
inserts  the  same  name  before  '  Kenite.' 

A.  H.  Sayce. 

•  Hommel  (AHT  245  n.)  followg  Klortermann  in  reading  "izy? 
for  "i>5'^,  '  Kain  shall  belong  to  the  'EDer.'  The  emendation  ia 
not  a  happy  one,  any  more  than  Hommerft  explanation  ol 
A8h(b)ur  in  the  same  passage. 
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KENIZZITE.— See  Kknaz. 

KENOSIS  (Lat.  inanitio,  exinanilio,  evncuatio  ; 
Eng.  '  self-.strijiiJing,'  'si  If-diveHting,'  '  self-eiupty- 
ing'). — Tliis  IS  not  a  biWical  word,  occurring 
neither  in  the  LXX  nor  in  the  NT  (thongh  once  in 
its  literal  sense  in  Theod.'s  tr°  of  Is  ."U")-  It  is  a 
teclinical  word  of  later  theology  found  in  some 
fr.igments  of  the  koto  V,i]puvo%  xoi'IlXnos,  wrongly 
attributed  to  Hii)[iolytus,  in  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(Or.  :n),  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Ep.  2  ad  Nest.  70A), 
and  later  writers,  to  express  the  action  implied  in 
the  use  of  the  cognate  verb  in  Ph  2'  iavrbv  iKlvuxjev 
('semetiiisum  exinanivit,'  Vulg. ;  'exliausit  seniet- 
ipsuni,'  Ten.  mlc.  Marc.  v.  20  ;  '  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,'  AV  ;  '  emptied  himself,'  KV). 

In  this  passage  the  extent  of  the  selfemiitying 
is  explained  by  the  following  particijile,  fj.op<l>riP 
ioiXov  \a'^ui> :  that  of  which  He  emptied  Himself,  by 
the  preceding  words,  ri  eh'ai  tua  Oei}  :  so  that  the 
meaning  is  'He  emptied  Himself  of  His  i)Osition 
of  equality  with  God,  of  'that  condition  of  glory 
and  majesty  which  was  the  ade(|uate  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  nature'  (Gifl'ord,  ad  loc.  ;  cf. 
Kfvwffas  iawbif  dir6  toD  elyat  fja  6€t^,  Synod  of 
Antioch,  ap.  Kouth,  Hell.  Sacr.  iii.  p.  298)  by 
'  taking  on  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant.'  The 
phrase  means  little  more  than  that  He  accepted 
the  limitations  implied  in  incarnation  (cf.  ^irrii- 
Xtvirey  irXoi'/dios  uf,  2  Co  8"),  and  was  probably  sug- 
gested to  St.  Paul  as  the  antithesis  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  fulness  (irX-fipuiia)  of  God  which  dwelt 
essentially  in  His  Son.  In  correspondence  with 
this,  ke7iusis  in  its  earliest  theological  use  is  little 
more  than  a  .synonym  for  the  Incarnation,  but  it 
emjihasized  the  Incarnation  as  a  divine  act,  human 
nature  being  saved  from  above  rather  than  by 
self-development  from  below,  and  hence  it  is  a 
favourite  word  with  Cyril  in  his  argiiment  against 
N^'storius  ;  it  emphasized  also  the  free  voluntary 
conde.scension  of  the  preincarnate  Son,  and  tlie 
fact  that  there  were  real  limitations  imposed  by 
Himself  upon  Himself  during  the  incarnate  life. 
It  is  put  forward  liy  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  men  sliould  not  look  only  each  to  his 
own  things,  but  each  also  to  the  things  of  others. 
But  media'val  and  Keformed  tlie<dogy  attempted 
to  lU'tine  more  exactly  what  these  limitations 
were,  and  with  this  there  followed  a  change  in  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  kenosis. 

(a)  It  was  applied  to  the  limitations  upon  the 
Christ  in  His  incarnate  human  life  ;  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  divine  omnipotence  and  divine 
omniscience  within  the  human  sphere  of  action, 
in  order  to  allow  a  real  "jrowth  and  action  of 
human  will  and  human  Knowledge ;  and  the 
word  was  sometimes  used  widely  to  apply  to 
all  such  limitations,  sometimes  (cy.  in  the  discus- 
Bi(ms  of  the  17th  cent.)  it  was  used,  in  antithesis  to 
Kpi'^is,  of  a  virtual  surrender  of  such  attributes,  as 
opposed  to  a  pos.se.ssion  but  con.scious  restraint  in 
the  use  of  them.  On  these  exact  i)oints  the  Hible 
does  not  define,  but  it  suiiplies  the  factors  that 
have  to  be  reconciled,  viz.  the  reality  of  a  divine 
oneness  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (Jn  !'•'" 
lO*",  He  1'),  certain  limitations  of  perfect  inter- 
course between  the  Father  and  the  Incarnate  Son 
(Mt  '2T*  tva  tI  lie  /-yicaTAiyjt ;),  certain  statements 
of  the  Lord  Himself  n-s  to  tlie  limitations  of  His 
own  knowledge  (Mk  13"")  and  of  His  own  'glorv' 
(Jn  17*),  and  statements  of  NT  writers  as  to  tue 
reality  of  temptation,  and  of  growth  in  wisdom 
and  learning  in  Him  (Lk  2»-",  He  4i»  5").  The 
analogy  of  the  iirimary  use  of  the  word  by  St.  Paul 
also  suggests  tiiat  the  Iccnasu)  was  always  a  self- 
kenosia  ;  that  lus  the  original  Incarnation  wa«  an 
act  of  voluntary  self-restraint,  so  the  whole  state 
of  the  incarnate  life  implied  a  constant  voluntary 


limitation  imposed  upon  a  power  or  a  knowledge 
that  was  His  by  right  (cf.  Gore,  ubi  infra,  p.  2)H- 
f)ttley,  IncariHilion,  ii.  291),  '  He  willed  not  to  use 
His  power,  not  to  use  His  knowledge,'  i»  a  surer 
formula  than  '  He  could  not.' 

(h)  It  has  been  also  applied  to  limitations  im- 
po.sed  upon  the  Incarnate  Christ  with  respect  to 
His  divine  attributes  as  exercised  within  the 
divine  sphere  of  action  during  the  incarnate  life  ; 
so  that  kenosis  will  inijily  the  ab.solute  or  partial 
cessation  of  the  Word's  cosmic  functions  while  He 
was  incarnate.  On  this  point,  again,  the  Bible 
supplies  no  clear  teaching,  though  the  language  of 
He  V  {Civ  .  .  .  ipipijiv  .  .  .  iKa.$iacv)  seems  to  imjjly  a 
permanence  of  cosmic  functions  ;  and  such  a  ces.sa- 
tion  conflicts  not  only  with  the  general  stream  of 
Christian  theology,  but  witli  the  conception  of  the 
unchangeable  character  of  the  divine  nature. 

LlTKfiATCKB.— Tlie  beat  exegesis  of  Ph  27  is  to  be  found  In 
GitToni.  Ttte  fncarnation  (18U7),  (cf.  also  Lij;htfoot,  ad  loc). 
For  the  later  theolotjioil  usage,  cf.  Bright,  Wai/inark«  in  Church 
liUtorij  (1894),  Appendix  G  ;  Gore,  Di8gertation)t  (1895),  pp.  71- 
21»'2  ;  Bnice,  UumUiation  of  ChrUl  (lS8i»),  Lectures  li.-iv.  ; 
Powell,  Principle  of  the  Iticamatwn{\69ii);  Mason.  Conditions 
0/  our  Lont't  Li/e  on  Earth  (18%) ;  Hall,  Kenotic  Theoru  (1898). 

W.  Lock. 
KERAS  (KTjpds,  AV  Ceras),  1  Es  5».— Head  of 
a  family  of  temple  servants  who  returaed  with 
Zerubbabel ;     called    Keros    (o^p,    A    Krjpaoj,    B 
KaS>)s),  Ezr  2",  Neh  7"  (NA  Kcipas,  B  -/w). 

KERCHIEFS  (nin=;5,  ^7ri,84Xaia)  are  mentioned 
only  in  Ezk  IS""',  where  a  woe  is  pronounced 
upon  the  false  prophetesses  '  who  sew  bands  (or 
fillets,  not  pillows  as  in  AV,  RV)  upon  all  joints  of 
the  hand,  and  make  kerchiefs  for  the  heads  of 
(persons  of)  every  stature,  to  hunt  souls.'  The 
pa.ssage  is  somewhat  oliscure,  but  the  reference 
appears  to  be  undoubtedly  to  some  species  of 
divination  practised  in  ortier  to  obtain  oracles. 
The  ninp:i5  seem  to  have  been  large  veils  or  cover 
ings  thrown  over  the  head  and  reaching  do\vn  to 
the  feet  (and  this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the 
Eng.  word),  and  were  adapted  to  every  stature. 
The  wearer  of  the  fillets  and  '  kerchiefs '  was  in  this 
way  introduced  into  the  magical  circle  (cf.  David- 
son's and  Bertholet's  notes  in  their  Comm.  ad  loc). 
Hitzig  notes  the  analogy  of  the  later  practice  of 
wearing  tUp/iillim  and  putting  on  the  large  {allith 
at  prayer  (cf.  Mt  23»). 

In  the  Wyclifite  Bible  of  1382  occnrs  the  fonn 
'  couercheues '  (Is  3**,  changed  in  1388  into  '  ker- 
cheues'),  which  shows  the  derivation  from  Fr. 
couvre-chef  (couvrir  to  cover,  cAc/the  head).  The 
Geneva  version  has  '  vailes  upon  the  head  '  in  the 
text,  but  in  marg.  '  kerchefes  to  couer  their  heades.' 
The  Bishops'  Bible  first  pves  '  kerchiefes' in  the 
text.  When  the  derivation  of  the  word  was  ob- 
scured, it  came  to  be  used  more  generally  for  any 
small  piece  of  dress.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  still 
familiar  in  'handkerchief,'  though  both  '  kerchief 
itself  and  its  other  comjiound  'neckerchief  are 
nearly  gone  out  (see  Craik,  Eng.  of  Shnks.  176). 

J.  Hastings. 

KERB.— See  Text  ok  Old  Testament. 

KEREN-HAPPUCH  (lp^T^B,  literally  '  horn  of 
antimony,'  so  Vulg.  ;  LXX  strangely  "A^oXtffiaf 
«/pat,  'bom  of  Amidtluea,'  i.e.  plenty). —The 
youngest  daughter  bom  to  Job  in  his  second  estate 
of  pros|)erity  (Job  42").  The  name  is  indicative 
of  lieautiful  eyes,  from  the  dye  made  of  antimony, 
used  to  tinge  the  eyelashes  (cf.  Dillm.  or  Davidson, 
ad  loc.  ;  and  see  2  K  i)*,  Jer  4*'). 

W.  T.  Davison. 

KERIOTH  (ni-!p)._A  place  in  Moah,  Jcr  48**  (in 
V.*'  with  art.  n^ifp,  KVm  'the  oitie-s').  Am  '2'.  It 
is  mentioned  on  the  .Moatiite  Stone,  1.  13,  whirn 
Mesha  declares  that  he  dragged  *  the  kltar-heu-th 


of  Davdoh  (?)  before  Chemosh  *  in  ^eriyyoth'.  Its 
Bite  is  uncertain,  but  weighty  arguments  have  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  identifying  it  witli  Ar  (wh. 
see),  the  capital  of  Moab  (Is  15'),  wliich  was  prob- 
ably situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Arnim,  somewhere 
on  the  N.  or  N.E.  border  of  Moab  (see  Driver  on 
Am  2»  and  Dt  •2»- ",  and  of.  liuhl,  GAP  270,  who 
identifies  Kerioth,  however,  not  with  Ar,  but  with 
Kir — the  latter  of  which  again  he  identifies  with 
Rabbath-moab,  while  he  considers  Ar  to  be  the 
name  not  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district,  Uiat,  namely, 
to  the  south  of  the  Arnon).  J.  A.  Selisie. 

KERIOTH-HEZRON  d'o^in-rf-ip,  LXX  ol  x4\«t 
Affepiii',  AV  '  Kerioth  [and]  Hezron). — A  place  in 
the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Jos  15-^  where  it  is  added, 
'  which  is  Hazor.'  See  Hazor,  No.  4,  and  Hezron, 
p.  379'').  Kerioth-hezron  should  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  Jfarjetein,  N.E.  of  Tell 
"Arfld.  In  all  probability  this  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  traitor  disciple  Judas  (wh.  see),  the  name 
Jscariot  being  =  nV-!p  c"!<  'man  of  Kerioth.'  This 
is  much  more  plausible  tlian  the  conjecture  which 
connects  Iscanot  with  Azkaroth  of  Midrash  Bcre- 
shith  rabba,  cli.  98,  which  Schwarz  (Das  lieil.  Land, 
p.  128)  identifies  with  el-'Askar  (Sychar?). 

LmtRATURB.— Oudrin,  Judie,  lU.  180  f.;  Robinson,  BRF*  U. 
101;  Buhl,  GAP  182;  Neubauer,  Qiog.  du  Talm.  171,  277; 
Keim,  Jestu  qf  Sazara,  iii.  276  d.  J.  A,  SELBIE. 

KEROS. — Name  of  a  family  of  Nethinira  who 
returned  with  Zerub.,  Ezr  2"  (DiB)  =  Neli  7"  (oVj;). 

KESITAH.— The  klsUah  (.-raVi?)  is  mentioned  only 
three  times  in  the  OT  (Gn  33",  Jos  24«,  Job  42")- 
In  the  first  and  primary  passage — to  whicli  one  of 
the  other  passages  certainly,  and  both  probably 
(cf.  Budde's  '  Hiob,'  Einleit.  p.  xliii)  refer— Jacob 
is  represented  as  paying  a  hundred  kSsitahs  for  the 
'  parcel  of  ground  where  he  had  spread  his  tent ' 
at  Shalem.  The  kSsitah  therefore  must  have  been 
a  standard  of  value,  probably  metallic  (cf.  Job  42"). 
Its  meaning  and  value  in  modem  currency,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  unkno^vn.  The  oldest  versions 
(LXX,  Onkelos,  Vulgate)  give  '  lamb '  or  '  sheep,' 
on  what  grounds  we  do  not  know.  In  our  Eng. 
VSS  the  rendering  is  '  piece  of  money '  ( AV  once 
'  piece  of  silver,'  Jos  24'2).  Ball,  in  Haupt's  SBOT 
{Genesis,  p.  91),  projioses  for  philological  reasons 
to  point  .19'!??  kiahitSh.  SpurreU  (Notes  on  Gen.^ 
p.  288)  has  a  good  note  (wh.  see).  Cf.  Madden, 
Coins  of  the  Jews,  p.  11;  Jacobs,  'La  Kesita'  in 
Rev.  de  Vhist.  et  de  litt.  Bibl.  L  6,  pp.  515-518  (not 
seen) ;  and  see  art.  Money  in  this  Dictionary. 
A.  K.  S.  Kennedy. 

KETAB  (KW/S,  AV  Cetab),  1  Es  5=".— Head  of 
a  family  of  temple  servants  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel.  There  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  lists  of  Ezr  and  Neh. 

KETHIBH.— See  Text  op  Old  Testament. 

KETTLE See  Food,  p.  40,  V.  2. 

KETDRAH  (xjiop  '  incense ').— According  to  Gn 
25'  (probably  J),  Abraham,  after  the  death  of  Sarah 
(tliis  is  certainly  the  meaning  intended  by  the  com- 
piler of  Gn  in  its  present  form),  again  took  (np:i  'jc'i) 
a  wife  (•"'fx),  Keturah,  who  bore  to  him  si.\  sons, 
who  became  the  ancestors  of  Arab  tribes.  In  v." 
(R)  she  bears  the  less  honourable  de.^ignation  of 
P;Vs  'concubine'  (cf.  1  Ch  P=).  The  Keturah 
episode  in  Aliraham's  life  is  an  evidence  at  once 
of  the  presence  of  different  documents  in  Gn,  the 
hopelessness  of  discovering  a  consistent  chronology 
in  that  book,  and  the  tendency  of  personal  to  shade 

•  Showing  that  the  national  god  had  a  chief  sanctuary  there. 
Sua  favoun  the  notion  that  kerioth  waa  the  capital  of  Moab. 


ofT  into  tribal  history.  In  the  light  of  Gn  17" 
'  Shall  a  child  be  born  to  him  that  is  a  hundred  years 
old  ? '  it  would  be  strange  if  the  same  writer,  accord- 
ing to  whose  chronology  Abraham  was  137  yeara 
old  at  the  time  of  Sarah's  death  (Gn  23'),  should 
relate,  without  remark,  the  birth  of  six  sons  to  him 
after  that  event.  Of  course  the  dilBculty  disappears 
when  we  observe  that  a  tradition  independent  of  P 
and  P's  chronology  is  preserved  by  J  in  Gn  25'"*, 
relating  to  Keturah.  Further,  as  has  been  shown 
already  in  art.  ABRAHAM  (p.  16"),  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  Keturah  story  is 
really  an  embodiment  of  the  Israelitish  belief  of 
the  relationship  of  Arabian  clans  and  tribes  to  the 
Hebrew  stock  rather  than  the  record  of  personal 
history. 

From  the  meanin"  of  the  name  Keturah,  '  frank- 
incense,' Sprenger  (Ueog.  Arab.  295)  suggests  that 
the  '  sons  of  Keturah  '  were  so  named  because  the 
author  of  Gn  25"'-  knew  them  as  traders  in  that 
commodity.  A  tribe  Katurd,  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mecca,  is  named  by  the  later  Arab 
genealogists  (Bitter,  Erdkunde,  xii.  19  ff.).  On 
the  various  Keturah  tribes  of  Gn  25  see  sep.  articles 
on  the  names  of  these.  J.  A.  Selwe. 

KEY,  LOCK.— Many  of  the  old  houses  in  Lebanon 
have  still  the  ancient  wooden  lock  commonly  known 


ODTSIDK  OP  LOOK, 

in  England  as  the  Egyptian  lock.  It  Is  generally 
fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  but  in  large 
villages  and  towns  it  is  often  put  on  the  inside, 
a  hole  being  cut  in  the  door  to  allow  the  arm 
with  the  key  to  be  inserted. 

The  Syrian  lock  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
set  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    The  upright 


nvBivi  op  LOCK,  BHOwmG  TWO  roll. 
For  position  of  lock  on  door  see  illustration  under  Hnr^ 

piece  is  nailed  to  the  door,  and  has  in  its  upper 
part  four  or  five  holes  bored,  into  which  headed 
pins,  or  nails  with  the  points  cut  off,  are  dropped  ; 
the  upper  part  of  these  holes  is  then  plugged  \yith 
wood.  When  the  cross-bolt  is  pushed  rapidly  into 
the  socket  in  the  door-post  these  pins  fall  into 
holes  made  in  the  bolt  to  receive  them,  and  so 
prevent  its  withdrawal.  The  bolt  is  hollow  from 
the  outer  end  for  rather  more  than  half  its  length. 
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end  into  this  hollow  end  tlie  key  {rrsf;)  is  inserted. 
The  UiUer  is  a  piece  oi  wood  about  9  in.  long,  with 


pins  inserted  in  its  upper  surface  at  one  end,  to 
correspond  with  tlie  lioles  in  the  boll.  When  the 
pins  in  the  key  enter  the  holes  in  the  boll  the  key 
IS  pressed  upwards,  and  the  pins  of  the  lock  are 
thus  raised  above  the  boll,  whicli  is  then  set  free, 
and  is  withdrawn  by  the  key.  The  leuf,'th  of  the 
bolt  is  usually  about  8J  in.,  but  there  are  locks 
very  mueh  larger.  The  key,  owing  to  its  size,  is 
generally  stuck  in  the  girdle,  but  is  sometimes 
tied  to  a  handkerchief  and  slung  over  the  shoulder. 
The  princi]ile  of  this  lock  is  really  the  same  as 
that  of  Brauiah's  and  Chubb's  locks.  See,  further, 
art.  House,  p.  434  f. 

Doors  or  gates  are  sometimes  barred  on  the 
inside.  The  bar  often  extends  from  post  to  post 
across  the  door,  but  frequently  the  bar  is  inserted 
into  a  recess  in  the  wall  from  whicli  it  is  partly 
withdrawn,  and  so  secures  the  door. 

Kor  use  of  '  keys '  in  Ml  10'"  .^ee  art.  I'OWER  OF 
Key.s.  W.  Carslaw. 

KEZIAH  (nv'sp,  i.e.  cassia,  or  '  fragrant  as  cin- 
namon'). — The  name  of  the  second  ilaugliter  born 
to  Job  after  his  restoration  to  prosperitj-  (.)ob  42'''). 

KIBROTH-HATTAAYAH  (rrKWi  mp).—A  station 
in  the  wanderings  of  the  Isr.ielites  on  the  journey 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and  within  one  day  s 
journey  from  Sinai,  Nu  11"  33",  Dt  9».  Its 
identihcation  depends,  therefore,  on  those  of  Sinai 
and  Kadesh  (which  .see).  The  traditional  site,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  St.  Sylvia  of  A()uilaine  (c.  A.D. 
3S8),  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Nitkh  elllawn, 
or  'Pass  of  the  Wind,'  by  which  travellers  are 
*ont  to  reach  expeditionsly  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  traditional  Sinai  ('hie  autem  locus,  ubi  se 
montes  aperiebant,  iunctus  est  cum  eo  loco  quo 
sunt  memurite  conciipisrentue ').  The  name, 
'  graves  of  lust,'  seems  to  imply  something  of  a 
monumental  character  (?  cairn,  cromlech). 

J.  Ke.ndel  Harris. 

KIBZAIM.— See  Jokmeam. 

KID.— See  Go.<T. 

KIDNEYS.— The  Heb.  word  Wayah  (nl7?,  L.XX 
Rnd  Kev  2-^  vf^poO  has  received  two  di.stinct  render- 
ings in  our  KVV  according  o-s  it  is  used  literally  or 
figuratively. 

1.  lu  the  literal  sense  kil&y 6th  is  used  only  of  the 
kidneys  of  animals  offered  in  Muirilice  (except  in 
three  poetical  passages.  Job  16",  I's  139",  La  3", 
where  it  refers  to  tne  linman  organs),  and  is  so 
rendered.  By  the  law  of  the  Priest*'  Code,  'the 
two  kidneys  and  the  fat  that  is  ujion  thorn,  which 
is  by  the  Hanks'  (UV  loins'),  along  with  certain 
other  parts  of  the  viscera,  were  J"8  special  share  of 
all  the  sacrilicial  victims.  Special  instructions  to 
this  ellect  are  given  (Lv  3*-'<>-")  for  the  various 
victims  in  the  case  of  the  peaco-ollering— the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  carcase  being  couMiiiied  by 
the  worshippers,  the  blood,  of  course,  always  ox- 
ceptoJ— for  the  sin-offering  (4»),  the  trespa-ssoH'cring 
(7*),  and,  in  narrative  fonn,  for  the  special  conse- 
cration sacrilices  (8"-  "•  *,  Kx  '2!l'»-  ").  In  the  case 
of  sacrilicial  victims  b\imt  entire  u|>on  the  altar, 
such  instructions  weie  unneces-sary.  The  mwon 
fftrt  of  the  fioculiar  sanctity  atlJicbing  to  these 
parts  of  the  viscera  is  to  lie  found  in  the  idea,  com- 

■8»«tha  coloured  IllultrsUan*  In  Drivir  aod  WblU'l  Lnitieut 
Htupt't  SBOT\  laciiig  p.  i. 


inon  to  the  Semitic  and  other  ancient  peoples,  that 
these  parts  were,  next  to  the  blood,  the  seat  of  liie 
(see  e.sp.  liS^  j).  359  ff.),  and  accordingly,  with  the 
blood,  to  be  given  back  to  the  Author  of  life.  With 
the  advance  of  reflexion  and  speculation  on  the 
mystery  of  life,  the  practice  found  its  justification 
rather  in  the  thought  that  the  parts  specified,  and 
the  kidneys  in  particular,  were  the  clioicest  por- 
tions of  the  victim,  and  therefore  appropriately 
devoted  to  J".  This  point  of  view  led  to  the 
poetical  figure  in  the  comparatively  late  '  Song  of 
ftloses,'  the  'kidney-fat  of  wheat '^  (Dt  32",  EV 
'  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ')  to  express  the  finest 
variety  of  that  cereal  (cf.  Is  .34'  '  the  kidney-fat  of 
rams'). 

2.  A  natural  extension  of  the  idea  of  the  kidneys 
as  an  important  seat  of  life  led  to  their  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  organs  of  feeling,  as  the 
seat  not  only  of  impulse  and  affection,  but  of  the 
moral  sentiments(8eeDelit2sch,Zii6/Ka/  Psychology, 
§xiii.  ;  Dillmann,  Handb.  d.  AT  Thculugie,  p.  359). 
In  this,  to  us  figurative,  sense  our  translators  have 
adopted  the  rendering  '  reins '  (from  Lat.  renes, 
'  kidneys  '),  as  also  in  the  three  poetical  passage? 
cited  above  (under  1).  Jeremiah  in  particular  is 
fond  of  this  use  of  the  word  kildy/ith  as  a  synonym 
of  Uhh,  the  heart.  Thus  J "  is  said  to  be  '  near  in 
the  mouth  of  the  wicked,  but  far  from  their  '  reins ' 
(Jer  12=),  a  thought  expressed  by  Isaiah  (29")  and 
Ezekiel  (33")  by  the  contrast  of  '  mouth '  and 
'  heart.'  Jeremiah  also  repeatedly  emphasizes  J'"8 
character  as  the  supreme  Judge  who  '  tries  the 
reins  and  heart'  of  men  (Jer  11",  with  slight 
variations  W"  20";  cf.  Ps  2C=,  Rev  2»).  The 
kidneys  or  reins  are  also  represented  in  poetry  as 
the  seat  of  conscience,  man's  moral  te.'icher  (Ps  7* 
'my  reins  instruct  me'),  monitor  (73"  'I  was 
pricked  in  my  reins'),  and  approving  judge  (Pr 
23'"  '  my  reins  shall  rejoice,  when  thy  lips  speak 
right  things').     With  this  tliouglit  may  be  com- 

Iiared  the  late  Jewish  conceit  that  of  man's  two 
;idneys,  'one  prompts  him  to  do  good,  the  other 
to  do  evil '  (Talmud,  Berakhoth  (iln  ;  cf.  Ho  7""). 
A.  R.  S.  Ken.nedv. 

KIDRON.THE  BROOK  (['mp  Vo;[i.e.  '  the  torrent- 
valley  ur  wady  of  Kidron  ]  ;  L.XX  i  x"'"'/'p<"'' 
KfSpuK,  but  twice  (2  S  15»"  [BIHA],  1  K  l.j'  .\B) 
i  Xtifiiyjiovt  Twr  KiSpuiu,  once  (Jer  31  [Gr.  38]*) 
i-dxa^  (B  ;  A  xe'M<'/JA««]  K-  :  NT.  <>"'y  'i  Jn  18' 
4  X"M«'/5/5ow  ruv  K/Jpux,  or  according  to  some  MSS, 
ToO  Kiipov  or  roO  KtSpwv). — A  deep  depression  in 
the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  is 
dry  not  only  in  summer  but  also  during  the  greater 
]iart  of  the  winter  sea-son,  but  in  which  after  heavy 
rains  a  torrent  sometimes  flows. 

The  generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  name 
(['ii'ip  from  root  "np  '  become  black ')  is  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  stream  or  the  ravine. 

Baur,  vho  haa  bepn  follon-ed  b,r  llil)r»nfe1d,  hu  mads  tlllf 
thf*  baais  of  an  elahorat«  attack  on  the  Fourth  Oo«ii«I,  arfuinff 
that  the  writer  has  ima<ine<l  K<2p^  to  b«  the  lenitive  plurml 
of  «i)^,  *a  c«4lar,'  and  then'torv  cannot  tie  the  Apostle 
John,  who  aa  a  Jew  would  huve  knovrn  that  the  name  iraa 
derived  (rom  pi'^p  'dark.*  L\■ihl1oo^^■<K^t>\ah\a  Bitluai  Euay$ 
dlscusaes  thin  objt-ctioii,  dwell*  uiHin  the  fact,  already  alluded 
to,  that  In  two  iiiuwi.i;i«  In  the  \.W  (2  8  15«>,  ami  1  K  IS") 
the  readitiK  which  haa  the  eiii'^^rt  of  AD  !•  r*.  m3^«>  ;  yet  thr 
L.XX  imtmlatonfi-aiiiiut  have  uitdtaken  tlie  ineainiii;  of  thewonl, 
otIuTwitH'  they  could  not  have  written,  aa  they  ^enerallv  do,  t 
^i.u.',';*u{  Ki9.)w*.  which  on  this  supiMxitlon  would  bcaaoleciani 
I.l-.:litl>Kjt  also  catla  attention  to  the  erent  uncertainly  aa  to  the 
actual  reading  in  Jn  16' ;  and,  Ihouith  the  i>reix>tulcranoe  of  MS 
evidence  ii*  cither  for  rwv  Ki3^«f>  or  r«C  K  ?.>«k,  he  iH'lievea  me 
true  account  to  l»e  that  the  oriu'inal  rendini:  wan  r*v  K»i^«r*  ; 
l>ecause  this  reading'  wilt  e\i>l.'\iii  itu-  other  tuo,  where*!  neither 
of  the  other  two  will  explain  euher  tJili  or  eiu^h  other ;  and  alao 
bctauae  It  la  much  lucre  protuible  lliat  "«  Kftj^t  would  lie 
change*!  Into  t«.  Kt9.>»>  anti  tai  Ki}/«k-,  than  converaetj,  the 
tenilency  belni;  to  aaHlnillate  tenulnatloni  Thla  eolutloo  waj 
a^lople^l  bv  (inr«l>ach  and  LAchmaiin.  Weatcott  and  Ilort. 
however,  In  their  'Notea  on  Select  R«Mlinga'  defend  Lht 
reiulint;  *i*  V^tlftn,  and  regard  It  aa  probablj-  praacrvlAg  *  tltc 
tnie    etj-mology    ol    |Vr]p.   which   mta»   to   b*  u   udialc 
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(?CanaaniU>)  plural  of  Ttp,  "  the  Dark  [trees]"  ;  for  though  no 
name  from  this  root  is  applied  to  any  tree  in  biblical  Hebrew, 
•ome  tree  resembling  a  cetlar  wag  called  by  a  similar  name  in  at 
lea»  %i.f  later  lan^uaf^e  (see  exx.  in  Uuxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  197(1) ; 
and  the  Greek  *thpK  is  probably  of  I'hu^nician  origin.'  WU 
rightly  maintain  that  Sn;  denoted  not  so  much  tlie  stream  as 
the  ravine  throuj^h  which  it  flowed,  and  remark  that  isolated 
I>atche9  of  cedar-foreat  raay  well  have  survived  from  prehistoric 
times  in  sheltered  spota. 

Tlie  Valley  of  Kidron  (modern  Wady  Sitti 
Marjnm)  bej,'in8  towards  the  north-west  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  foot  of  Mount  Scopus,  where  the 
rocks  ajipear  to  have  been  hollowed  out  by 
quarrying  for  stones  for  building  tombs  ;  after- 
wards it  turns  to  tlie  right  towards  the  south, 
separating  Jerusalem  by  a  deep  depression  of  the 
ground  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  here  at 
the  east  side  of  the  city  that  the  name  Kidron 
was  specially  applied  to  it,  for  the  descent  is  here 
much  steeper  than  at  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  the  whole  forms  one  continuous  channel.  Near 
the  site  of  Gethsemane,  where  the  ravine  may  have 
been  cro.sseil  by  our  Lord  and  the  eleven  apostles 
on  the  evening  of  the  betraj'al,  the  bottom  of  the 
Kidron  is  about  150  ft.  below  Gethsemane,  but 
nearly  380  ft.  belcT  the  platform  of  the  temple. 
The  bed  of  the  river  becomes  more  perceptible  as 
it  turns  towards  the  south,  though  it  is  only  on  rare 
occasions  that  water  flows  in  it.  There  is,  however, 
a  curious  spring  which  rises  in  a  cave  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Kidron,  and  which  appears  to  have 
originally  flowed  into  the  Kidron  valley,  but  to 
have  been  diverted  later  through  a  tunnel  cut  in 
the  rock  through  the  ridge  that  forms  the  southern 
part  of  the  Temple  hill.  A  remarkable  inscription 
Avas  discovered  in  1880  which  records  in  pure  Heurew 
the  making  of  this  tunnel ;  and  though  it  unfor- 
tunately gives  no  information  about  its  date  other 
thau  what  can  be  inferred  from  the  language  and 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  ^vritten,  it  is  con- 
jectured with  great  probability  that  it  may  refer 
to  the  engineering  work  which  was  carried  out  by 
Ilezekiah  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion 
of  Judaea,  when  'he  took  counsel  with  his  princes 
to  stop  the  waters  of  the  fountains  which  were 
■without  the  city,  and  the}-  helped  him.  So  there  was 
gathered  much  people  together,  and  they  stopped  all 
the  fountains,  and  the  brook  that  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  the  land'  (2  Ch  Z2^-*).  Robinson 
had  suggested  long  before  this  discovery  that  the 
Kidron  might  very  possibly  flow  beneath  the 
present  surface  of  tne  ground  ;  and  Barclay 
asserted  that  at  a  point  in  the  valley  about  two 
miles  below  the  city  the  murmuring  of  a  stream 
could  be  distinctly  heard,  which  stream  on  ex- 
cavating he  actually  discovered.  There  may, 
therefore,  before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  have  been 
a  flow  of  water  in  the  now  dry  valley  of  the  Kidron. 

On  leaving  the  city,  the  Kidron  valley  turns 
south-east  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeds becomes  deeper  and  more  precipitous,  its 
bed  being  more  than  300  ft.  deep.  It  passes  here 
through  a  barren  and  desolate  region,  wliere  many 
of  the  Essenes  and  anchorites  made  their  homes 
in  grottoes  which  have  been  excavated  in  its  sides. 

The  name  Kidron  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Bible ;  but  after  David  had  made 
Jerusalem  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood naturally  became  more  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  Judah  than  it  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  first  mention  is  in  2  S  15=",  where  in  the  story 
of  David's  flight  from  Absalom  it  is  recorded  that 
he  passed  over  the  brook  (nalial)  Kidron.  "The 
neyt  mention  is  in  1  K  2",  in  the  prohibition  to 
Shimei  against  his  ever  crossing  Kidron.  This 
passage  has  been  relied  on  by  some  scholars  {e.g. 
Bir  G.  Grove)  as  showing  that  the  name  of  Kidron 


was  sometimes  given  to  the  ravines  on  the  west  of 
Jerusalem  ;  since  otherwise  Solomon's  prohibition 
would  not  have  been  trangressed  by  bhimei's 
journey  to  Gath  to  recover  his  fugitive  slaves ; 
for  whether  Gath  be  identified  with  Tell  es-SaJied 
or  with  Beit  Jibrin,  it  would  in  either  case  be  by 
the  western  or  Bethlehem  gate  that  Shimei  would 
leave  the  city,  and  the  valley  on  the  east  side 
would  be  altogether  out  of  his  way.  The  narra- 
tive, however,  does  not  assert  that  he  actually 
I>assed  over  Kidron ;  and  indeed,  when  it  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  rather  suggests  the  contrary. 
In  the  prohibition  Shimei  is  commanded,  '  Go  not 
forth  thence  any  whither,'  and  then  the  king  adds, 
'  For  on  the  day  thou  goest  out  and  passest  over 
the  brook  Kidron,  know  thou  for  certain  that  thou 
shalt  surely  die.'  But  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
prohibition  made  after  Shimei's  journey  to  Gath, 
it  is  the  general  command  '  not  to  walk  abroad 
any  whither '  which  alone  is  dwelt  on,  and  there  is 
now  no  mention  of  Kidron  at  all.  The  reason  for 
its  having  been  expressly  mentioned  in  the  original 
prohibition  probably  was  because  it  was  on  the 
direct  road  to  Shimei's  home  at  Bahurim,  and  was 
the  boundary  of  the  city  on  that  side. 

The  later  references  to  the  Kidron  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  OT  all  without  exception 
occur  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  destruction  of 
heathen  images  and  altars  which  were  either 
burned  at  Kidron,  or,  when  broken  or  ground 
to  powder,  were  cast  into  its  valley  or  on  the 
graves  which  studded  it.  In  1  K  15''  and  in  2  Ch 
15'"  it  is  recorded  that  Asa  burned  at  Kidron  the 
idol  which  his  mother  had  set  up  ;  and  in  2  Ch 
29'"  and  30'-'  that  Hezekiah  cast  into  the  Kidron 
the  pollutions  which  had  been  found  in  the  temple, 
and  the  altars  tliat  were  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  in 
2  K  23*-  "■  '=  that  Josiah  burned  at  Kidron  the 
Asherah  that  had  been  in  the  house  of  the  LORD, 
and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  cast  the 
powder  thereof  upon  the  graves  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  As  graves  were  regarded  as  pol- 
luting all  who  walked  over  them  or  came  in  con- 
tact with  them,  the  intention  of  these  reforming 
kings  was  clearly  to  dishonour  thus  the  images  to 
which  worship  had  been  paid,  and  the  altars  which 
had  been  used  in  that  worship  ;  but  from  the  words 
of  2  Ch  34°  '  it  would  appear  that  in  Josiah's  case 
at  least  there  was  some  intention  of  also  dis- 
honouring the  graves,'  for  it  is  there  expressly 
said  that  he  strewed  tlie  dust  of  the  images  upon 
the  graves  of  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto  them. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Kidron  would  seem  to 
be  referred  to  in  Jer  26^;  but  the  only  place  in 
the  prophetical  writings  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
by  name  is  in  Jer  31*.  The  passage  is  a  remark- 
able one.  '  And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields  unto 
the  brook  Kidron,  unto  the  comer  of  the  horse 
gate  toward  the  east,  shall  be  holy  unto  the  LOED, 
it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown  down  any 
more  for  ever.' 

The  popular  name  for  the  Blidron  valley,  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (wh.  see),  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible  or  in  Josephus,  and  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  4th  cent,  after  Christ.  It  appears 
first  in  the  Onomcisticon  of  Eusebius  (272,  89),  and 
then  in  Jerome's  Onomasticon  (145,  13),  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  Joel.  It  is  derived  from  a  sup- 
posed identification  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  -svith 
the  valley  spoken  of  in  Joel's  prophecy  (Jl  3-  "). 
The  identification  of  the  two  is  clearly  an  error 
(but  see  Driver,  ad  loc).  The  narrow  ravine  of 
Kidron  would  be  a  most  unsuitable  place  for  the 
gathering  of  the  nations  ;  and  it  is  fo  be  noted 
that  the  word  twice  used  by  Joel  for  the  Valley  ot 
Jehoshaphat  is  pj2,  which  denotes  a  wide  spacioni 
valli:y  fit  for  cornfields  and  suitable  fcr  a  battle 
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field,  whereas  the  word  habitually  employed  for 
the  Kidroii  valley  in  the  OT  is  ^tj,  denoting  a 
narrow  valley  or  ravine  (the  modern  wacly) ;  and 
these  words  are  never  interchanged.  There  ia, 
however,  one  passage — 2  K  23* — in  which  the  ex- 
l)ression  shadnu'dk  IfidrOn  (Heb.  ['iTip  nto'is',  LXX 
caSriixiiB  [A  ;  aaXriyLwd  B]  KtSpwv)  occurs,  which  is 
translated  IxHli  in  AV  and  UV  '  fields  of  Kidron  ' 
(prob.  a  point  at  the  junction  with  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom),  but  the  usual  term,  na/ial,  is  again  used 
in  2  K  23". 

It  has  been  stigtrested  that  the  name,  •  the  Valley  of  Jehoeha- 
phat'  in  Jl  may  bt  a  purely  imaginary  noine,  and  may  repre* 
0ent  a  loculily  which  had  no  exij^U'iice  except  in  Ihc  vision  of 
the  prophet.  Kobinson  {BRJ^  i.  2C9)  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  a  metaphorir.al  allusion  to  the  sif^ilicance  of  the  name 
.hluislalphiit.  'J"  judtr'Hi.'  'Ihis  vii-w  apt'em"'*  to  be  favoured 
by  tlic  tr"  uf  Tbe<«lotioii.  \iupa  xpitrcwf,  uikI  by  tliatul'  'I  nr^,'.  Ji.ii. 
'The  place  of  the  decision  of  judfrment.'  Micliaelis  takes  Ibis 
view,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  prediction  of  Maccabajan  victories. 
It  has  also  been  supk'ested  that  the  frequent  mention  by  Joel  of 
Mount  Zion,  Jeru^em,  and  the  Temple,  may  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  valley  spoken  of  id  the  sauoe  prophecy  was  In 
the  immediate  nei(;hi>ourhood. 

This  characteristic  of  the  prophet  Joel  may,  however,  Bugrgest 
ft  somewhat  ditlerent  conclusion.  His  frequent  use  of  the 
names  of  real  localities  in  his  prophecies  may  be  appealed  to  as 
making;  it  probable  that  the  vision  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  may  also  be  connected  with  a  real  locality.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  word  used  by  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch  20^)  to 
describe  the  valley  in  which  Jehoshaphat  assembled  the  people 
after  his  victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Edomites, 
.Unmonites,  and  Moabites  is  the  same  word  (P7t)  which  is 
twice  used  by  Joel  to  describe  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The 
author  of  Ch  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  later  writers  of  the  OT, 
but  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  authorities  quoted.  The 
historical  event  is  recorded  in  Kiiif^s  as  well  as  in  Chronicles, 
thoujrh  the  account  in  Ch  is  fuller.  Tlie  defeat  of  so  many 
nations,  and  the  ^eat  deliverance  thus  granted  to  Judah  tn 
the  pajit,  might  have  seemed  to  the  prophet  a  not  unapt  type  of 
the  future  ^n^therin^r  of  the  nations,  and  of  the  victory  over 
them  wiiich  he  foretold.  This  might  help  to  e-xplain  the  trans- 
ference of  the  title  the  *  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat '  to  the  Kidron 
valley  in  later  times :  for  the  valley  which  was  the  scene  of 
Jehoshaphat's  victory  stretches  very  near  that  part  of  the 
Kidron  which  turns  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

At  the  present  time  the  Jewish  as  well  a-s  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  population  of  Pales- 
tine identify  the  valley  of  Kidron  with  the  scene 
of  Joel's  prophecy,  and  believe  that  the  Last 
Judgment  will  be  held  there.  It  is  the  dearest 
wish  of  every  Jew  to  obtain  a  grave  at  Kidron. 

One  of  the  four  monuments  by  the  Kidron  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  a.s.TOciated  by 
popular  tradition  with  Jehoshaphat,  though  it  is 
recorded  in  1  K  •li'"  that  Jehoshaphat  wa-s  buried 
In  the  city  of  David.     This  is  repeated  in  2  Ch  21'. 

The  title  given  to  Kidron  in  Jer  31"  '  the  valley 
of  the  dead  bodies,'  suggests  that  Ezekiel,  who 
80  often  repeats  more  fully  notes  which  had  been 
struck  by  .Jeremiah,  may  have  inten<led  to  repre- 
sent Kidron  by  the  valley  of  dry  Ixines  to  which 
he  was  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  (Ezk 
37).  The  imagery,  indeed,  of  the  vision  may  have 
been  suggested  by  sights  which  he  had  seen  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  desert  track  where,  as  Stanley 
remarks,  Ixmes  and  skeletons  of  man  and  beaat, 
the  remnant-s  of  some  va.Mt  caravan  or  the  burial- 
place  of  some  mighty  host  of  ancient  days,  dry 
and  bleaching  in  the  yellow  sands,  would  form  a 
flight  familiar  to  travellers  through  the  wilder- 
ness; yet,  as  in  a  ilrenm,  imagerj'  taken  from  one 
jilace  is  often  transferred  to  anotln'r  and  a  distant 
locality,  so  it  may  have  been  with  the  i>ropliet 
whose  spirit  wa.s  so  often  in  the  land  of  Israel 
while  his  body  was  by  the  banks  of  the  Chcbiir 
{cf.  Kzk  40''),  and  wlio  by  the  words  with  which 
ch  37  opens  seems  to  roiire-sent  the  locality  to 
which  he  was  carried  out  as  a  distant  one. 

•  miBiTVRB.— Robinson.  Dltl-*  1. 231  l.,im  fl.,  541  :  Buhl,  OA  P 
»3,  lS2t.;  PKF M'm.  Jenisalem  volume,  Vii  ;  ZDPV  v.  3IH  f., 
3*3 f.;  Benringer.  lleb.  Areh.  41  fT.;  Neubauer.  G^og.  du  Tutnt. 
kit.;  Lees,  Jfnualan  lUiulrated,  V^tl.;  driver  and  Nowock 
«o  Jl  3^  See  also  arts.  JuioaaaniiT  (Vallit  or)  and  Jkbc- 
aAj.111  in  the  present  volume.  J.  H.  KhNNKDV. 


KIDRON  (in  1  Mac  15*  t^v  Keipiiv  [KaiSp-]  A, 
X  om.  Tiji' ;  in  V.*'  rriv  KfSpii  A,  KeSpJiv  {{*,  Xe^jpuw 
j^».  a.  0.  b.  in  IQO  Kedpuif  AK). — A  place  fortified  by 
Cendebieus(l  Mac  IS***'),  and  the  point  to  wliicn 
he  was  pursued  after  his  defeat  by  the  sons  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee  (10").  It  is  named  in  con- 
nexion with  Janmia,  and  may  be  the  modern 
Kntrah  near  Yehna.  It  is  possibly  the  same  town 
that  is  called  Gederoth  in  Jos  15",  2  Ch  28'". 

LmauTLBit.— SH'i"  vol.  iU.  sheet  xvL  ;  Gu^rin,  Judit,  ii. 
S5 1. ;  Baedeker-Socio,  Pal.'i  UQ ;  Buhl,  GAP  188 ;  Dillm.  oo 
JoalSM. 

KILAN  (A  KiUv,  B  KfAdi-,  AV  Ceilan),  1  Es  5'». 
— SLxty-seven  sons  of  Kilan  and  Azetas  returned 
with  Zerub.  from  captivity.  There  are  no  corre- 
sponding names  in  the  lists  of  Ezr  2  and  Nell  7. 

KINAH  (.ij'p). — A  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  Jos  15^.  The  site  is  unknown.  The 
common  noun  kinah  means  '  wailing  song,' '  lament 
for  the  dead' ;  but  it  is  pos-sible  that  the  name  of 
the  above  town  is  derived  from  the  Jfenites  ("'P). 
who  settled  in  the  Negeb(Nu  10**),  and  had  several 
cities  in  that  quarter  (1  S  30*').  See  DiUm.  Josun, 
p.  525. 

KINDNESS  (ijn  [see  carefnl  study  of  this  term  in 
W.  K.  Smith,  Pr'oph.  of  Isr.  16011  406];  x/JTjcrrir,,!). 
— 1.  Religion  is  and  ought  to  be  determinative  of 
human  life  in  general,  and  so  in  particular  it  moulds 
the  grace  of  kindness.  God  was  kind  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  looking  upon  their  affliction  in  Egypt  and 
delivering  them  (Ex  3).  The  people  were  frequently 
reminded  of  this  merciful  intervention  of  J",  and  it 
was  set  before  them  as  the  ground  of  obedience  and 
of  action  resembling  His.  Israel  was  not  to  oppress 
or  vex  a  stranger,  but  to  love  him,  for  they  knew 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  having  been  strangers  in 
Egypt  (Ex  22='  23»,  Lv  19»').  The  laws  in  the 
Book  of  tlie  Covenant  are  specially  marked  by  the 
requirement  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
ana  the  succeeding  laws  and  the  exnortations  of  the 
prophets  continue  to  press  the  obligation.  Indeed, 
God's  pardon  for  sin  and  His  rich  spiritual  bless- 
ings are  made  dependent  in  part  on  the  suppliant's 
kindne.ss  to  others  in  distress  (Is  l'»-"  oS"''). 

Christ  revealed  Uod  as  the  Father  of  men,  and 
the  kindness  and  mercy  He  enjoined  on  His  fol- 
lowers resemble  the  type  of  these  which  is  mani- 
fested by  God.  The  divine  Father  regards  men 
as  potentially  His  true  sons,  and  yearns  for  the 
prodigal's  return  (Lk  15*).  "To  etfect  His  merciful 
purpose  He  uses  the  instruments  of  kindnes.s — 
even  His  severity  is  kind.  He  makes  His  sun  rise 
on  the  evil  and  the  goo<i  (Mt  5"),  and  ble.s.ses  even 
the  unbelieving  with  rain  and  fruitful  seasons  and 
gladness  of  heart  (Ac  14"),  and  He  sent  Christ  to 
reveal  Himself  by  miracles  of  kindness,  and  by 
ojiening  up  a  way  of  spiritual  salvation.  Love  to 
God  will  dispose  men  to  Wew  others  as  He  does, 
i.e.  as  persons  who  are  laden  with  sulVering,  but 
capable  of  the  highest  things,  and  as  most  likely 
to  bo  inlluenced  for  good  by  love  and  kindness 
(Lk  0»'-,  1  Jn  3"). 

2.  (n)  Intensively,  kindness  is  limited,  or  at 
least  its  form  is  regiilatetl,  by  the  condition  that 
righteousness  must  he  maintained  and  developed. 
A  holy  GimI  cannot  bestow  complete  happiness  on 
the  unholy.  I'enitence,  faith,  and  new  obedienco 
are  thorclore  demanded  in  men,  and  the  mi.sery 
endured  wliile  they  ore  absent  or  deficient  is  but  a 
proof  of  tJod's  kindness.  So,  if  man's  brother  sin 
against  him,  he  must  be  induced  to  rejicnt  and 
turn  from  the  wrong  (Mt  I8"«-)-  •'«  «'''"  on'y 
showers  promiscuous  benefits  on  the  evil-doer 
shows  no  true  kindness  to  the  latter  or  to  tlis 
community,  but  rather  enoonrages  ths  sinner  in 
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Bin,  and  so  shares  in  it.  Here  kindness  is  mani- 
fested in  reclaiming  the  ollender  from  evil  (which 
must  be  clearly  represented  as  such),  and  in  par- 
ticulai  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  approached, 
by  signs  of  goodwill,  by  patience,  forboarauce, 
timely  speech,  and  timely  silence,  and  all  those 
nameless,  conciliatory  arts  which  can  spring  only 
from  that  love  which  sulVereth  long  and  is  kind, 
and  seeketh  not  her  otcn  (I  Co  13^-).  The  ends  of 
righteousness  and  of  true  kindness  furtlier  require 
that  man  shall  be  just  before  being  generous 
(although  when  a  material  debt  is  paid  we  still 
fail  to  give  others  their  due  if  it  is  discharged 
without  love,  Ro  13"),  and  tliat  there  be  no 
indiscriminate  or  injudicious  bestowal  of  aid, 
such  as  would  tend  to  lessen  another's  self-respect 
and  reliance  on  self-help  (2  Th  3'"),  not  to  speak 
of  actions  which  are  onl^  to  be  described  as 
oilicious  (1  P  4").  So,  too,  it  is  needful  to  adhere 
to  tlie  truth,  at  the  risk  of  an  apparent  want  of 
kindness.  The  Christian  should  endeavour  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  Christ's  example,  so  as  to 
be  able,  on  occasion  given,  to  speak  the  truth  to 
those  who  are  in  trying  circumstances,  with  such 
a  spirit  of  faith  and  glad  confidence  in  the 
fatlierly  love  of  God  that  the  announcement 
will  liave,  not  a  hurtful  but,  as  far  as  may  be, 
a  soothing  and  bracing  effect  (Epli  4"'-  ").  Kind- 
ness, therefore,  is  based  on  righteous  Christian 
love  as  its  principle  and  motive  ;  and  our  Lord's 
golden  rule  (Mt  7")  and  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  furnish  guidance  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle. 

(b)  Extensivdy,  kindness  is  due  to  all  men  with 
wlium  one  has  to  do,  and  even  to  the  lower 
animals,  the  example  and  care  of  God  being 
again  our  standard  (Jn  4",  Mt  6^K  People  of 
one's  own  faith,  as  being  nearer  than  others,  and 
furnishing  more  points  of  contact,  and  yielding 
many  services  which  merit  gratitude,  have  speciiu 
claims  (Gal  6'").  But  the  ungodly  and  sinful 
also  call  for  compassionate  care  in  view  of  their 
spiritual  possibilities.  Even  the  minor  courtesies 
of  life  in  general  human  intercourse  are  of  value 
(MtlO'^*=).  G.  Ferries. 

KINDRED  (in  AV  1611  nearly  always  kinred) 
occurs  in  the  plur.  in  the  sense  of  '  families,' 
1  Ch  16^  Ps  22-''  96'  (all  nins-c),  Ac  3»  (irarp^al, 
RV  'faraUies'),  Kev  V  V  IP  13'  (0i,Xai,  KV 
'tribes').  Tindale  has  the  sing,  in  the  same 
sense,  Dt  29'*  •  Lest  there  be  arnonge  you  man 
or  woman  kynred  or  trybe  that  turneth  awaye  in 
his  hert  this  daye  from  the  Lord  oure  God '  (AV 
'family').  Cf.  Elyot,  Gouvernour,  ii.  99,  'And 
also  for  his  endeavour,  prowesse,  and  wisedome, 
[Moyses]  was  raoche  estemed  by  Pharao  and  the 
nobles  of  Egipte ;  so  that  he  moughte  have  lived 
there  continually  in  moche  honour  and  welth,  if 
he  would  have  preferred  his  singular  advaUe  be- 
fore the  universal!  weale  of  his  o^vne  kynred  or 
familie.'  J.  HASTINGS. 

KINE.— See  Ox 

KING  (The  Office  of,  in  Israel).— L  Origin. 

—1.  Of  the  origin  of  the  king  [nb^  melek)  among 
Semitic  peoples  only  uncertain  inferences  can  be 
ilrawn  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  from 
facts  more  or  less  disputed. 

MLK  in  Assyr.  and  Aram.  = '  advise,'  '  decree ' ; 
.A.rab.  =  '  possess,'  '  rule ' ;  Heb.  and  Eth.  =  '  rule.' 
riiig  suggests  that  the  term  arose  rather  from 
the  intellectual  than  the  merely  physical  side, 
from  counsel  rather  than  prowess.  He  whose 
counsel  was  found  best,  eventually  became  king. 
Further,  the  term  seems  to  have  arisen  after  the 
purely  nomadic  stage  of  the  Semitic  nations  (in 


which  the  Sheikh  rules)*  had  ceased,  yet  before 
any  had  gained  large  territories.  For  king  seems 
to  be  closely  connected  with  citij  life,  in  con- 
trast alike  to  unsettled  wanderings  and  to  per- 
manent possession  of  large  tracts  of  country. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  time  of  Abraham  several 
kings  in  a  small  space  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
many  throughout  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  each  ruling  a  to\vn  with  its  adjacent 
lands,  and  presumably  such  villages  as  were  de- 

{lendent  on  it.  The  office  in  such  cases  appears  to 
lave  been  normally  (apparently  not  in  Edom,  Gn 
36"")  hereditary.t 

2.  Side  by  side,  however,  with  this  there  existed 
in  each  Semitic  city  the  conception  of  a  divine 
King  who  was  supreme  over  tlie  whole  people,  and 
from  whom  it  had  come  into  being.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  gods  of  Semitic  nations  have  an 
appellative  of  which  MLK  forms  a  part  (e.g. 
Melkart  of  Tyre)  or  the  whole  (Rlilkom  of 
Amnion),  shows  that  this  was  one  of  their  primary 
conceptions  of  Deity. 

We  may  explain  the  fact  of  both  God  and  ruler 
possessing  the  same  title  by  supposing  either  that 
the  root  idea  of  MLK  suited  both  alike,  the  term 
being  given  to  the  Deity  as  signifying  Him  who 
gives  counsel  (e.g.  by  oracle) ;  or  that  the  title  was 
given  to  the  human  ruler  in  accordance  with  his 
claim  to  be  descended  from,  or  to  represent,  the 
Deity ;  or  (though  this  is  very  improbable)  that 
the  roots  are  dill'erent  and  the  identity  of  the 
words  as  applied  to  God  and  to  the  president  of  a 
city  is  accidental.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the 
fact  of  the  identity  of  titles  tended  to  strengthen 
enormously  the  king's  position. 

3.  Of  the  origin  of  tiie  office  (not  the  tit/e)  of 
king  in  Israel  itself  we  have  comparatively  full  par- 
ticulars. We  see  the  preparation  for  it  and  its 
inauguration.  At  the  Exodus  Moses  supplied  the 
place  of  a  king, J  centralizing  in  himself  all  the 
visible  power.  We  know  much  less  of  Joshua,  but 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  him. 
I5ut  after  the  first  flush  of  \'ictory  was  over,  when 
the  tribes  were  divided  by  whole  districts  of 
unconquered  Canaanites,  and  the  sense  even  of 
religious  unity  was  weakened  by  compliance  with 
lociu  religious  customs,  the  inroads  of  various  foes 
produced  (at  God's  call)  guerilla  chiefs  who  re 
leased  the  parts  where  they  lived  from  foreign 
attacks.  One  of  these,  Gideon,  was  invited  by 
'the  men  of  Israel'  to  'rule'  over  them,§  and 
though  he  verbally  refused,  sajring,  '  The  LORD 
shall  rule  over  you,'||  he  appears  to  have  ruled 
over  his  city  Ophiah,  for  on  his  death  his  son 
Abimelech  kills  all  his  brothers  (except  Jothani) 
and  has  himself  made  king  in  Shechem  (Jg  9°).11 
Abimelech    acted    as    prince    (v;!   Jg  9^")   '  over 

•*Das  K6nip:thiim  ist  in  Arabien  eine  fremde  Pflanze/  O. 
Jacob  (/>a.s-  Leben  der  vorulainuicfieii  Beduinen,  18i*.^,  p.  li'4). 

t  Even  Ebed-Tob  (c.  B.C.  14U0)  of  Urusaluu  iuiplies  that  thii 
was  the  norm,  when  he  contrasts  his  own  case  :  '  It  was  not  my 
father  who  installed  me  in  this  place  nor  my  mother,  but  the 
ann  of  the  mitrhty  king  has  allowed  me  to  enter  into  my  ances- 
tral houiie'  (llommel,  AncifiU  Heb.  Trad.  p.  160).  Observe 
that  in  the  MLK,  being  properly  the  ruler  merely  of  a  city,  we 
have  ijerhaps  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  term  was  not 
used  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs  of  themselves.  They  may  have 
already  found  this  title  belon^ng  to  rhe  kings  of  the  variouj 
cities  that  they  had  conquered,  and  therefore  they  called  them- 
selves Sar  (perhaps  Is  10*  has  a  satirical  allusion  to  this  nomen- 
clature). 

X  Dt  33B,  however,  'and  be  was  king  in  Jeshurun,'  probably 
refers  to  God. 

§  MCthot  banu.  From  a  comparison  of  Jg  9»  with  98-l'>- 1*  '« 
this  seems  to  he  here  synonymous  with  AfLK. 

II  Jg  822-  a.  To  say  that  such  a  contrast  between  an  earthly 
and  the  heavenly  king  is  an  anachronism,  and  that,  therefore, 
these  verses  belong  to  a  later  date  (Moore),  is  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Jg  much  too  drastic  a  treatment. 
See,  further,  art.  JtTDOEa  (Book),  p.  815». 

^  We  do  not  know  the  relation  of  Ophrah  to  Shechem.  It  il 
possible  that  they  were  the  same  place,  the  latter  representing 
the  Canaanite  part  of  it,  which  rebelled  against  thf  fsraelites. 
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Israel'  (i.e.  apparently  Sliechem,  and  a  few  towns 
near),  l.ut  his  death  after  three  years  prevented 
a  prolongation  of  a  kingship  in  Israel  after  the 
Canannite  form.  Jephthah  had  a  kind  of  headship 
in  Gilead  (Jg  ll*""),  out  no  more  was  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  formal  kingdom  till  the  time  of 
Samuel.  Samuel  had  indeed  conquered  the  Philis- 
tines at  Ebenezer,  and  ha*l  recovered  the  district 
that  had  been  formally  taken  over  by  the  Philistines 
(1  S  7"-") ;  but,  as  it  seems,  as  he  became  older  and 
less  energetic,  the  Philistines  became  stron^'er,  and 
by  their  superior  weapons  and  organiziition  were 
reducing  the  Israelites  to  a  condition  little  better 
than  that  of  serfs  (1  S  13"").  The  danjjer  of  ex- 
tinction as  a  nation  at  tlie  hands  of  the  I'hili^tinea 
was  imminent,  and  unity  in  feeling  and  action 
was  absolutely  essential  if  Israel  was  to  be  pre- 
served. It  was  the  sense  partly  of  this  and  partly 
of  the  declension  of  Samuel  s  sons  from  their 
father's  upriglitness  in  the  internal  ailiiiini.stration 
of  the  district  round  him  that  led  the  elders  of 
Israel  to  ask  Samuel  for  a  king. 

The  words  attributed  to  Samuel  in  reply  are 
very  difficult.  On  tl)e  one  hand,  if  Dt  17'*"*  (cf. 
28*")  is  Mosaic,  the  principles  that  ou;:ht  to  guide 
the  election  of  a  kmg  nmst,  one  woulil  suppose, 
have  been  well  known,  and  it  is  so  far  worthy  of 
notice  that  iu  at  least  three  out  of  the  four  iioints 
(no  stranger,  not  multiplying  horses,  not  multiply- 
ing wives,  the  study  of  the  Law)  Saul  sati.--iit,-d 
these  principles.  But  with  our  present  knowledge 
it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  Samuel's  fears  with 
a  knowledge  by  him  of  the  sanction  given  to  the 
king  in  Dt.  For  Dt  assumes  that  the  kingdom 
need  not  be  opjiosed  to  the  theocratic  government 
of  the  nation,  but  may  rather  become  a  form  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Samuel's  words  are  such  as 
could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  every 
tar-seeing  religiously-minded  patriot.* 

Nothing  but  the  strongest  necessity  could  justify 
(as  by  God's  answer  to  Samuel  it  ditl  justify)  the 
commencement  of  a  system  which  temied  to  repress 
the  development  of  the  free  life  of  the  individual 
Israelites,  a  life  which  might  otherwise  have 
attained  much  sooner  the  realization  of  tlie  perfect 
liberty  of  tlie  ideal  believer  in  God.  A  king,  how- 
ever,  was  better  than  destruction  by  the  Philistines 
jr  absorption  by  the  Canaanites. 

II.  The  Method  of  Atpointment.  —  1.  The 
Choice. — (a)  In  the  case  of  Saul.  The  subordina- 
tion of  the  'lay'  to  the  'religious'  element  in 
Israel  is  clearly  seen  in  the  action  of  the  elders. 
Even  if  (as  is  hardly  probable)  any  of  them  had 
an  idea  of  a  king  possessing  merely  secular  author- 
ity, no  trace  of  such  a  feeling  is  shown,  as  they 
unite  in  seeking  the  sanction  and  the  power  of  the 
religious  authority.  Further,  Samuel  even  after 
consenting  to  their  wish  gives  them  strictly  no 
"oice  in  tlie  appointment,  lie  is  guided  to  anoint 
Saul  privately,  and  the  public  decision  is  made  by 
lot,  after  wliieli  Saul  is  presented  to  the  people  as 
him  whom  the  Ixird  hath  chosen,' and  they  shout 
•God  Bjive  the  king'  (IS  10«  [E>]).  Naturally, 
after  the  first  success,  a  ))ublic  assemhly  is  called 
by  Samuel  to  ensure  the  ratification  by  the  people 
of  the  choice  already  made  (1  S  11"  [Jj),  he  taking 
the  opportunity  of  convincin;'  the  people  that  a 
visible  kinj/  would  not  have  ueen  necessary  had 
they  served  Goii  fully,  and  of  urging  them  to 
serve  Him  faithfully  under  the  new  arrangement 
(1  S  12  [i:»]).t 

(5)  In  the  case  of  David  also  the  appointment 
was  from  above  (IS  16"  '  midrashie'),   but  effect 

*  It  Is.  of  oourM,  Rttll  pomlhle  that  the /orm  of  the  objection* 
attritmlfl  to  Suiuivl  la  one  '  uioiiI<l»-*i  by  the  ex{>eHenoea  of  m 
lat^-r  n^e'  (t>river,  Dt.  p.  il'i).  but  the  lurrmtlve  u  11  atandji 
prohalilv  repreeenta  bi»  artiiul  fccllnifi. 

I  Such  In  tlie  KenrrsI  rcault  we  npiH-u-  la  nmch  bj  oomblnlng 
kll  the  <UU  In  1  S  ;  buf^OTJf  lUH. 


was  not  given  to  it  until  after  Saul's  death,  when 
the  men  of  Judah  anointed  him  as  their  king  (2  S 
2*),  and  not  fully  until  seven  years  later,  when  'all 
the  tribes  of  Israel'  anointed  him  king  over  all 
Israel.  They  did  this,  however,  only  after  receiving 
certain  stipulations  from  David  (2  S  5").  The 
virtual  omission  of  these  by  Solomon,  and  their 
definite  rejection  by  Rehoboam,  caused  the  division 
of  the  kingdom. 

(c)  In  other  cases  in  David's  line  of  which  particu- 
lars have  come  down  to  us,  the  reigning  king  freely 
chose  his  successor  from  among  his  sons  (1  Iv  l'"-^, 
but  this  was  preferably  the  firstborn,  2  Ch  21').* 
Naturally,  on  the  restoration  of  Joash  to  his  rights, 
Jehoiada  the  priest  took  the  opjiortunity  of  obtain- 
ing from  him  and  the  people  an  agreement  to  serve 
the  Lord,  the  observance  of  whose  worship  was 
bound  up  with  the  national  constitntion  and 
national  prosperity  (2  K  11").  So  again  (also 
after  consiiiracies  by  others)  the  peoi>le  appointed 
Azariah-Lzziah  (2  K  14'^').  Josiali  (2  K  21*'),  and,  on 
the  untimely  death  of  Josiali,  his  son  .lehoahaz 
(2  K  a;!*'),     riie  appointment  of  Ahaziah  by  the 

{leople  waa  due  solely  to  his  being  the  only  son 
eft  to  his  father,  Jehoram  having  apparently 
designated  another  son  before  both  his  and  his  own 
death  (2  Ch  21"  22'). 

2.  The  Anomting.f — Besides  the  reference  given 
above,  see  ANOINTING,  §§  8,  9.  The  only  king  of 
the  northern  dynasty  whose  anointing  is  mentioned 
is  Jehu  (2  K  Sr),  where  the  act  is  strictly  private, 
like  that  of  Saul  and  of  David  by  Samuel.  Many 
have  thou;;ht  from  the  absence  of  all  mention  in 
other  cases  that  only  those  kinjjs  were  anointed 
whose  claims  to  the  throne  were  disputed,  but  this 
is  very  unlikely.  The  cases  of  private  anointing 
are  mentioned  as  showing  to  the  recipient  God's 
choice  and  puri)ose  :  the  public  anointing  is  men 
tioned  only  on  special  occa-sions,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  words  '  God  save  the  king'  are  recorded 
(1  K  1  '  -•  K  11  'i  Till-  fr.'.|ncnry  of  tlif  t.-rm  the 
Loi!i>  s  aiiiiiiitcd  '  cdiilirms  this  i  i  S  24'"  M'.  2  S  1" 
I'J'-'  [Heb.  "']).  It  has  been  suggested  that  kings 
were  anointed  in  order  that  they  might  fulfil 
priestly  functions  (see  below),  hut  there  is  no  bint 
of  this.  The  ceremony  was  perhaps  already  purely 
archaic  in  Saul's  time.  The  WTiter,  however,  of 
IS  16"  ('midraahic')  connects  it  with  the  gift  of 
the  spirit,  t 

III.  The  External  Marks.— (o)  Sceptre  (OtP). 
— This  very  primitive  sign  of  supreme  authority  ia 
used  of  the  Israelitish  king  in  Ps  45',  and  perhaps 
nowhere  else.     See  SCEl'TRE. 

(6)  Hjiefir  (n-;n). — This,  both  among  pre-Moham- 
medan  (W.  K.  Smith,  Kinship,  p.  171)  and  modern 
Aral.s  (Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  2.'i'.l),  marks 
the  iircsence  of  the  sheikh.  It  was  in  the  hand  of 
Saul  when  David  played  to  him  (1  S  IS'"  [J')),  by 
his  side  at  mealtime  (20"  [J']),  in  his  hand  when 
lie  sat  at  council  (22"  [.I')),  planted  by  his  |>illow  as 
he  slept  in  camp  (26'  tl^'])-  Ub  is  afso  saiil  by  the 
Aiiialekite  to  have  leaned  on  it  when  he  was  dying 
(2  S  1'  [E'J).§  These  examples  suggest  that  Saul 
did  not  use  the  sceptre  ;  but  it  should  be  noticed 
that  in  the  first  three  passages  the  mora  oireusi\e 

"  In  the  m»lnlen»noe  of  the  hereililiir.v  principle  we  may  we, 
prolMibly,  the  chief  caua«  of  Uie  longer  duration  of  the  SouUieni 
Kin^'iloni. 

I  1-or  the  exlatenc*  ot  tM»  ■•ni>lii-e  in  Eg>-pl  at  ooronatlona, 
cf.  T.  T.  rcrowne  in  Suiitli"  l)l>'  I.  1:17. 

I  W,  11  Siiiltli  (A>  pp.  21i,  *K)  .Miijecturr*  (n)  from  Pa  4.v>, 
conij>an-«1  Willi  la  (11*.  that  the  anoiiitiiic  "f  Win^:*  waa  jiart  of  the 
cen-iii<<ii>  ••(  Invi-ettntc  tlirui  in  tbr  ti-^ul  ttrrfoi  ami  onianirnu 
appr»»pn'atr  to  tlielr  dik'uily  (rf.  Ca  X'-)-.  (6)  from  the  original 
UHc  ot  aiiiiii«]  fat,  Uiat  ainuiitini;  mt-ant  the  Iranaferenoa  of  the 
llvini;  virluea  ot  the  aiilnia)  •l«in.  He  alxi  «ee«  in  the  vary  act 
of  applyintr  (he  oinlnirnt  orikTinally  a  form  of  hnma^. 

i  CLKlrkpntri.-li  on  I  8  1S'».  Perhajia  Uie  jarrlin  (pT|)  In 
Uio  hand  of  Joshua  waa  aa  luurh  a  ivtnbol  of  authority  aa  • 
I  weatwn  (Joa  If') 
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nse  of  the  spear  tomes  into  question,  and  in  the 
fourth  and  iiftli  he  wius  engaged  in  war. 

(r)  Croum  or  diadem  (iij),  of  Saul  on  the  battle- 
field (2  S  l'"  [E']),  therefore  light  and  probahly  a 
fillet  of  silk;  and  of  Joash  (2  K  11'^  ||  2  Ch  23", 
cf.  Ps  SO^*  132");  with  stones  (Zee  9'").  See, 
further,  Crown,  §§  3,  4,  and  Diadem. 

(rf)  Bracelet  (nnvs),  also  of  Saul  (2  S  1'"),  and  in 
plur.  prob.  (by  emendation)  of  Joash  (2  K  11'-). 
See  Bracelet. 

(<;)  Throne  ("53)1  presupposed  in  numerous  i)ro- 
mises  and  commands  (e.g.  Dt  17",  1  S  2',  2  S  3'° 
713.  le  i49_  2  K  ICP,  Jer  l'3'»).  Davids  is  used  by 
Solomon  (1  K  2'-),  who  in  audience  places  another 
throne  for  his  mother  (v."),  but  afterwards  has  a 
costly  new  one  made  for  liiraself  (1  K  lO'*'""),  as 
well  as  a  porch  for  it  (1  K  7'). 

(f)  A  jdace  of  honour  in  the  temple  (Ezk  46''' 
and  perhaps  2  K  23'). 

(a)  Palace  (n;~,  S;'rr,  [to-ix).— Solomon's  (1  K  V''^) 
had  apparently  three  chief  parts,  the  Great  Hall 
(or  House  of  tlie  Forest  of  Lebanon),  the  porch  of 
judgment,  and  the  porch  or  ordinary  reception 
room,  besides  the  private  apartments,  rich  with 
cedar  beams  and  pillars.  So  Jehoiakim's  was 
cieled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  vermilion 
(Jer  22").  Ahab's  was  of  ivory,  i.e.  probably 
panelled  with  it  (1  K  22"',  cf.  Ps  45'*). 

{h\  The  royal  chariot  (33-i). — Nowhere  expressly 
included  among  the  insimiia  of  the  king,  but 
perhaps  implied  by  the  aniilogy  of  Egypt  (Gn  41'"), 
and  the  imjiortance  that  chariots  held  in  the  estab- 
lishment both  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility  (1  S 
8»,  1  K  9"  10=«,  Is  22>»,  Jer  17=»  22*).  Hence  the 
fact  that  Absalom  and  Adonijah  set  up  a  chariot 
and  attendant  runners  (2  S  15',  1  K  1')  indicated 
their  claim  to  semi-royal  state.     See  CHARIOT. 

(i)  I'he  royal  harem  (2  S  10-'). 

(j)  The  bodyguard,  primarily  of  Philistine  mer- 
cenaries (Cherethites,  Pelethites,  and  Gittites,  2  S 
8'8  [J']  15'8  [J'])  and  perhaps  Carians  (2  K  II''- '»), 
who  may  also  have  been  the  royal  butchers  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  pp.  260-263,'  and  art.  Chere- 
thites). They  were  apparently  identical  with  the 
'  mighty  men  '(IK  1«- 1"-  ^).* 

IV.  Duties  of  the  King.— 1.  In  war.— As  pre- 
parations for  war  called  the  kingdom  into  exist- 
ence, so  it  continued  to  be  the  principal  function 
of  the  king  to  direct  warlike  operations,  and  to  see 
that  the  land  was  well  defended  by  fortresses  and 
possessed  the  material  of  war  {e.ff.  1  K  12-'^-,  2  Ch 
17=  26''- ;»  32=-»).  Naturally  the  nucleus  at  least  of 
a  standing  army  was  always  maintained,  probably 
the  bodyguard  (see  above),  the  whole  fighting  force 
of  the  nation  being  called  out  only  as  needed  (see 
Army).  Sometimes  also  the  king  employed  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries  (2  Ch  25'). 

2.  Judicial.  —  In  Eastern  even  more  than  in 
Western  lands  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  the 
sovereign  in  person,  and  in  Eastern  lands  more 
particularly  each  litigant,  however  humble,  has 
the  right  of  bringing  his  cause  before  the  king  if 
the  latter  has  time  to  hear  it  (cf.  2  S  14"'-  15',  1  K 
S'""-).  Hence  the  fact  that  Jotham  judged  the 
people  was  a  sign  that  he  completely  took  his 
father's  place  (2  K  15°).  So,  too,  right  judgment 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  good  rule  (Is  16').  Some- 
times, perhaps,  the  king  was  called  '  the  judge ' 
(so  of  Moab,  Am  2').t 

Through  this  concentration  of  the  judicial 
functions  it  is  probable  that  the  powers  of  the 
'  elders '  diminislied,  and  that  thus  there  was  the 
more  need  for  the  royal  judges  whom  Jehoshaphat 

•  But  eiirely  not  with  '  the  governors  of  the  people  *  mentioned 
In  2  Ch  2320,  u  Smith's  DB^i.  1245,  suggests. 

t  Not  in  Dt  17»  12  (Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  308),  for  the  singular 
Ihere  is  either  generic  and  =  plural  in  1917-  w,  or  it  refere  to  a 
Dreaident  of  l»y  judges  (bo  Driver)^ 
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sent  throughout  Judah,  whose  head  was  '  the  rulet 
of  the  house  of  Judah '  (2  Ch  1<J»-  ").  They  seem 
however,  to  have  become  even  more  amenable  to 
bribery  than  the  elders  (see  below).  Solomon,  as 
stated  above,  built  a  special  porch  for  judgment 
(1  K  7').  It  i»  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  king 
seems  to  have  had  no  power  to  originate  laws 
(even  Josiah's  reform  is  based  on  the  book  that  had 
been  found,  2  K  23'-'),  and  tliat  he  himself  was 
under  law  (1  K  21^"-,  Dt  17"). 

3.  Religious. — In  all  early  Semitic  nationalities, 
and  especially  in  Israel,  religion  was  bound  up 
with  the  unity  of  the  people.  For  a  king  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  the  national  god  would  be 
to  alienate  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects,  who, 
believing  themselves  to  have  sprung  from  theii' 
god,  felt  that  his  honour  was  their  own,  and  also 
that  their  o^vn  welfare  depended  upon  the  treatment 
he  received.  Hence  the  maintenance  of  the 
religious  establishment  was  necessarily  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  king's  duties.*  A  further 
question  arises  whether  the  early  Semitic  custom 
of  the  king  being  the  religious  head  of  the  nation 
and  the  chief  sacrificing  priest  obtained  also  in 
Israel.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  was  the 
primary  object  of  the  anointing  of  the  Israelitish 
kings,  out  no  hint  to  this  eli'ect  is  given  in  the  OT 
(see  above).  Yet  there  are  certainly  traces  of  the 
old  custom,  whether  it  is  to  be  rejjarded  as  held 
legitimate  by  the  Israelites  themselves  (till  quite 
late  times)  or  not. 

Thus  we  find  the  following  examples : — (a)  Sacri- 
fices are  ottered  by  Saul  against  the  wish  of  Samuel 
(IS  13»-"  [J2]  14»ff-  [J']),  but  are  eWdently  re- 
garded by  Saul  himself  as  his  right  in  Samuel's 
absence.  Also,  perhaps,  by  David  himself  (2  S 
gi3. 17  [-J1-]  2425  [J']),  but  in  these  cases  the  sacrifices 
may  merely  have  been  ottered  by  the  priests  at 
David's  order  (comp.,  too,  Ezk  45"»'-=).  (A)  David 
wears  the  linen  ephod  (2  S  6'^  cf.  1  Ch  IS-''),  which 
was  a  priestly  garment  (IS  2'^  22'^)  (see  EPHOD), 
and  he  and  Solomon  bless  the  people  (2  S  6'»,  1  K  8'*). 
(c)  It  is  more  important  that  David  and  Solomon 
dismiss  and  appoint  the  chief  priest  at  their  pleasure 
(2  S  8",  1  K  2*-  "■  ^).\  This  may  have  been  due  to 
a  desire  to  have  a  royal  priesthood  distinct  from  the 
priests  of  other  sanctuaries  (cf.  1  Ch  6'°,  1  K  4*  with 
1  Ch  le'"-  ").  It  is  possible  that  the  officials  mani- 
festly not  of  the  Levitical  line  who  are  called  priests 
(D'jnii),  viz.  David's  sons  (2  S  8'^  [J'])  and  Ira  the 
Jairite  (2  S  20-*  [R""]),!  represent  those  royal  officials 
who  saw  to  the  maintenance  of  such  royal  priests, 
unless  perhaps  they  were  the  intermediaries  be- 
tween tlie  king  and  the  whole  body  of  the  priests 
for  certain  functions,  e.g.  to  supply  the  royal 
sacrifices,  to  superintend  the  royal  expenditure 
upon  the  preparations  for  the  Temple,  etc.§ 

V.  Maintenance  and  Establishment.  —  1. 
Taxation.— {a)  Ezk  45'-'  48"   speak  of    a    royal 

•  Ezk  4517  expressly  orders  that  the  prince  shall  provide  the 
sacrifices  (cf.  46-1-6  and  2  Ch  SO"  357). 

t  That  David  gets  the  choir  appointed  (1  Ch  16^^24)  proves 
nothing,  for,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the 
Chronicler's  narrative,  even  the  closest  sacerdotal  body  may 
depend  on  the  laity  for  money.  1  Ch  16*^  is  more  to  the  point, 
but  need  not  imply  more.  So  also  with  Solomon  building  the 
Temple,  which  Nowack  i^Arch.  i.  p.  310)  strangely  compares  to 
Ahaz  building  the  altar  in  wilful  opposition  to  the  type  sanc- 
tioned by  tlie  nation's  religious  laws. 

X  I.e.  dated  by  Budde  440-400  B.C.,  therefore  (on  the  same 
principles)  not  much  earlier  than  the  Chronicler  (see  next  note). 

§  The  Chronicler  evades  the  difficulty  by  paraphrasing  *  the  sons 
ofD.arid  were  chief  about  the  king'  (1  Oh  18").  In  1  K  46  the 
title  is  given  to  Zabud  as  well  as  '  the  king's  friend '  (see  below). 

The  word  '  priests '  in  2  S  818  2028  has  been  explained  to  mean, 
on  the  one  hand,  spiritual  counsellors,  or  the  king's  highest 
officials,  or  his  daily  companions  (which  is  against  usage) ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  *  priest '  in  the  fullest  sense.  But  to  believe 
that  the  sons  of  David  and  Ira  the  Jairite  actually  exercised 
priestly  functions  requires  much  more  evidence  than  has  yel 
been  adduced  (but  see  Driver  on  2  8  8I8).  The  act  of  Uzziah  is 
represented  by  the  Chronicler  as  monstrously  lU«gsl  (2  0)1 
2616  IS),  and  has  no  parallel  :n  Isrmelitish  history. 
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domain  with  which  God's  'princes'  will  be  so 
satislied  tliat  they  will  no  more  ojjpress  tlie  peoi)le, 
but  even  with  tliis  tlie  'prince'  13  still  to  receive 
large  supplies  of  food  (4o'^"").  Such  a  royal 
domain  is  also  hinted  at  in  1  S  8'-  (E-),  and  actu- 
ally possessed  by  David  (1  Ch  27'^-"). 

(6)  Presents,  more  or  less  compulsory,  were  given 
by  subjects  (to  Saul  1  S  10"  16-"),  and  "by  foreigners 
(to  David  2  S  8'",  to  Solomon  1  K  4-'--^  10'»=»,  and 
to  'Kings  cif  Israel  from  Moab  2  K  3',  cf.  Is  16'). 
The  king  would  also  certainly  have  his  share  of 
booty  (David  2  S  8"  12™,  1  Ch  26-''). 

((•)  The  king  had  apparently  the  right  to  the 
first  cut  of  the  pasture  land  (Am  7')  for  his  many 
horses  (1  K  18°).  The  land-tax  was,  as  it  seems, 
unknown  in  Palestine.  Yet  there  was  probably  a 
property-tax  of  some  kind  (1  S  17^  [E']),  perhaps 
the  tenth  of  all  (.roduce  (1  S  8"-  "  [E-]).  Naturally, 
for  extraordinary  needs  extraordinary  requisitions 
were  levied  (2  k  15-'°  23").  Caravans  paid  toll 
(1  K  10"),  and  much  prolit  must  have  been  derived 
from  what  was  in  .Solomon's  days  the  royal  mono- 
poly in  horses  and,  apparently,  chariots  (1  KIO^-'-"), 
as  well  as  from  the  commerce  by  sea  (1  K  10"). 
Appartnllv  also  the  property  of  eoiidenmed  persons 
(1  K  21 '  '•''),  and  of  those  wlio  had  left  the  country 
(2  K  }>■'•  *),  passed  to  the  king.  That  he  also  some- 
times seized  property  unjustly  is  implied  in  Ezk 

(d)  We  are  not  told  the  reasons  why  the  census 
was  taken  by  David  (2  S  24'  [J']),  but  perhaps 
one  was  the  desire  to  eciualize  taxation,  as  was 
evidently  that  of  Solomon  s  division  of  the  country 
into  twelve  districts  (1  IC  4'),*  whicli  were  only 
pirLly  named  after  the  twelve  tribes,  though 
roughly  coextensive  with  them. 

2.  Officials  (o->-^  2  S  8'").— Perhaps  the  more 
important  of  these  were  those  'that  saw  the  king's 
face'  (2  K  2o'»  =  Jer  52^).  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  details  are  almost  conilned  to  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  (2  S  8""'-  2u-^"-,  1  K  4=«'-,  1  Ch 
18""'),  and  that  in  only  a  few  ciuscs  can  we  allirm 
the  continuance  of  the  office  throughout  the  mon- 
archy. 

(a)  Military, — (a)  The  captain  of  the  host,  i.e. 
commander-in-chief  (under  tlie  king)  of  the  whole 
available  fighting  strengtli  of  the  nation,  exclusive, 
perhaps,  of  the  liodyguard  (see  al)ove).  This 
jjosition,  the  consolidation  and  concentration  of  an 
older  usage  (Dt  20"),  was  held  by  Abner  under 
Saul  and  Ishbosheth  (1  S  N",  2  S  2''),  by  Joab  (2  S 
8'*)  and  for  a  short  time  by  Amasa  in  Jmlali  (2  S  19", 
1  K  2*-'),  and,  on  .loab's  removal,  by  Benaiah  (1  K 
2**).  In  the  northern  kingdom  the  king  appears 
to  have  divided  the  office  into  that  of  the  two 
captains  of  his  chariots  (IK  I6''- ").  (,8)  The 
C'liit'iin  of  the  budijgniird  (see  above),  Benaiah  (2  S 
8'«  20'»). 

(6)  Civil.— {a)  The  mnzkir  (T311;),  lit.  =  'he  who 
brings  to  remembrance,'  viz.  Jelioshaphat  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  (2  S  8'*  2t)^,  1  Ch  18", 
1  K  4^),  Joah  lienAsai)h  in  the  time  of  Hezekiab 
(2  IC  18"-"  =  Is  36»-''-),  Joah  ben-.Ioahaz  in  the 
time  of  .'osiah  (2  Ch  3-1").     This  is  usually  rendered 

*  Ir  19  hnrrllv  acc*irnt4>  to  nav  that  Judah  la  omitted  {e.g.  Rcn- 
llnmr,  p.  3IJS).  (or  Soroh  (v.io,  cl.  alao  Joa  l.VB  «,  2  Ch  11'  24l'», 
1  S  171)  woa  up  the  vnle  of  Klah  In  tho  Hhophcluh  of  Judah.  Of 
the  plocca  mentioned  witlt  it  in  1  K  V  Heplivr  ia  unknown,  and 
alao  Anibhoth  (l>ut  at-i-  Kr.  O.  Sthick  in  I'EtSI,  Oct.  Isos, 
p.  '.i.'18.  Josephui*.  wl.  Nirac,  Ant.  vm.  li.  3,  omlta  alt  ref. 
to  V.IO  (aminst  Smilh'a  DIP  I.  IUi>|).  thoui;h  lhi>  ixuaililv  ia 
to  Iw  identided  witli  Arab,  mentioned  In  .loa  l,'*^'' (.S<H-.,h,  v.^  Is 
in  the  next  ^roup),  and  also  in  thv  Stirplielah,  nut  far  npiuvrently 
from  Iluninh,  whirh  was  near  Kltuth'-roiHilis  (sec  AttAn  and 
DeHAll).  But  evi<li-ntly  Jeniaalem  and  tne  part  imnietllat4']v 
round  it  is  oniilteil  in  Holouion's  twelvo  dlstrictA  This  Is 
axpUcable  by  tho  fm-t  that  iMiinif  so  nuar  lo  the  Ncat  of  |po\cm- 
ment  It  would  necessarily  U-  more  roaity  muK'te<l  (or  pn>- 
▼lalonlnt;  troops,  etc.,  and  also  may  have  come  under  the  s|iivial 
care  ot  one  of  the  othar  ofllclals  named,  t.g.  the  (ovenior  o( 
Uia  oltj  (aee  below). 


'  recorder,'  his  duties  being  supposed  to  be  those  of 
chronicling  the  chief  events  ;  but  this  would  hardly 
appear  to  be  a  sulHciently  influential  position 
Perhaps  his  duty  was  rather  that  of  remindinj;  the 
king  in  matters  of  state,  and  he  represented  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  modern  times  (cf.  Beuz.  p.  310). 

(^)  The  ^-o/^Atr  (^513)  or  'scribe'  (AV,  KV), 
apparently  the  writer  of  the  roval  correspondence, 
the  SecreUrv  of  State  (2  S  8"  20^,  1  Ch  IS'). 
Solomon  had  two,  who  were  apparently  the  sons 
of  David's  'scribe'  (1  K  4').  His  duties  appear  to 
have  been  partly  financial  (2  K  12'"  22^"),  and  he 
sometimes  is  mentionp.d  before  the  Recorder  (2  K 
18"*- "  =  18  30^-=',  2Ch  34»,  cf.  2K  22').  See, 
further,  Kiehm,  s.v.  '  Kanzler." 

(7)  The  officer  over  the  household,  n:;n  Sy  iyi«  ( 1  K  4' 
18'),  i.e.  the  head  of  the  palace,  intrusted  with 
'the  key'  (Is  22-).  Apiiarently=j:3  (Is  22"),  but 
this  maj-  be  a  general  terra  for  '  official.'  He  perhaps 
stood  for  our  High  Chamberlain  or  Steward.  Not 
mentioned  in  David's  time.  In  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiali  he  is  mentioned  before  both  Scribe  and 
Recorder  (2  K  18'»- "  l'J''=Is36=-  •='  37-),  ami  certainly 
held  a  superior  position  to  that  held  bv  the  Scribe 
(cf.  Is  22"-  »>  with  36'). 

(5)  The  overseer  of  the  forced  labour  {or;'^  hs  lyt")  first 
seen  in  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign.  Adoram 
(Adoniram)  lield  the  office  from  then  till  his  murder 
in  the  revolt  from  Uehoboam  (2  S  20=*,  1  K  4«  5'* 
12>8  II  2  Ch  10'8). 

(e)  The  king's  servant  {^hrsn  ijy)  is  mentioned 
with  other  high  officials  in  2  K  22".  The  same 
title  is  on  the  seal  of  one  Obadiah  (figured  in 
Nowack,  Arch.  i.  p.  262;  Benzinger,  Arch.  p.  25S), 
but  nothing  is  known  of  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as 

(J-)  The  kin^s  friend  (1  K  4»,  1  Ch  27"  cf.  2  S 
15"  16'«). 

M  TUo  king' s  coun-iellor,  Ahithophel  (1  Ch  27", 
2  S  15'2,  cf.  "  16-'»-='  17'- '•  '*.  Is  3').  Perhaps  also 
Jonathan,  David's  uncle  (1  Ch  27**). 

(0)  The  prefect  of  the  twelve  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K4',  see  al>ove). 

(0  Minor  officials,  e.g.  the  Jiead  of  tlie  lonrdrohc 
(2  K  22'',  and  perhaps  10-) ;  heads  of  various 
departments  of  royal  properties  (1  Ch  27^"); 
eunuc/is  (c'C";;)  or  perhaps  chamberlains  (1  S  8", 
1  K  '22»,  2  K  8',  anil  often  ;  in  2  K  2o«'  =  ofticer) ; 
th^  governor  of  the  city  (Tyn  ip,  1  K  22=",  2  K  '23*, 
2Ch34»,  cf.  Nehll»). 

(k)  Although  these  officials  were  necessary  for 
the  working  of  the  monarchical  government,  which 
probably  always  tended  to  obliterate  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  tribal  system,  with  its  semi-inde- 
pendent elders  (these  are  still  mentioned  under  the 
monarchy,  1  K  20',  2  K  23'),  yet  by  the  very  sever- 
ance of  tlie  ruling  class  from  the  soil  it  tended  also 
to  increase  the  aill'ercnce  between  class  and  chuss. 
The  Mosaic  legislation,  though  perha|is  hardly 
suitable  for  great  commercial  enterprises,  was 
admirably  fitted  lo  maintain  coni])arative  e<iualitj', 
but  the  rule  of  the  king  in  both  N.  and  S.  Israel 
pro<luced  crying  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  rich 
and  misery  lor  the  poor  (e.g.  Am  2"- ',  la  5",  Jer  5^, 
Mic3"). 

VI.  Lastly,  it  may  be  notice<l  briefly  that  the 
king,  both  oy  success  and  by  failure,  played  an 
important  part  in  preparation  for  the  future.  His 
success  showed  the  neccs'<ity  for  organizjition  ami 
concentration  :  his  failure,  in  his  degeneiatioii  from 
the  nearly  ideal  David  to  the  worthless Zetlekiabi re- 
lieved, thotigh  tho  crown  tem|>orarily  was,  by  godly 
representatives),  showe<l  that  a  kingdom  lui  such 
and  aliine  was  an  inell'ectual  prot4.'ition.  A  wholly 
ideal  David  was  hoped  for  (ICzk  34"  37*),  and  in 
duo  time  given.  Hut  U'fore  thin  the  title  of  kiuf; 
was  borne  by  members  of  the  llasmonienn  dyn.usty 
from  Arislobulus  I.  (B.C.  10&-1O4)  to  Aristobuliu  u. 
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(Ii.C.  63),  nnd  by  Horod  the  Great  from  B.C.  40  to 
B.C.  4.     See  separate  articles  on  these  names. 

LiTKRAFUBB. — Kesides  the  ordinary  IIiHlories  of  the  Jewish 
People,  and  Dic'ioiiaries,  Duly  be  [iientioned  Beiizinger,  Ueth 
runfi-hf  ArchaoUfjic  (Lcipziir,  1S94);  Nuwauk,  Li/trlmch  der 
Url,riuschnl  ArchuohuiK  (Leipzig,  ISDl) ;  JlcCurdv,  11 1'il 
(1894-96,  gg  27-<la,  611-638).  A.  LUKVN  WILLIAMS. 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  OF  HEAYEN  [^a<Ti\ela  toC 
deov,  Tuf  ovpafd'v). — The  importance  of  the  place 
which  this  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Uod  holds  in 
Scripture,  and  especially  in  the  teachiuj;  of  Jesus  ; 
the  new  prominence  it  has  come  to  assume  in 
recent  years  in  theology  (since  Kant  and  Schleier- 
maclier,  particularly  in  the  school  of  A.  RitschI, 
but  also  among  theologians  generally,  e.g.  Lipsius, 
(Josterzee,  Maurice) ;  and  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  find  in  it  the  supreme  and  controlling 
notion  of  Christian  dogmatics,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tian ethics, — all  render  it  desirable  tliat  full  and 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  this 
leading  thought  ol  .iie  Christian  religion,  and  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  present  its  biblical 
aspects  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible,  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other  elements 
of  Christian  truth.  Little  inquiry  is  necessary  to 
convince  us  that  this  idea  enters  vitally  into  the 
whole  te.xlure  of  revel.ation,  has  its  root  in  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  OT,  is  paramount  in  the 
earihly  teaching  of  our  Lord,  receives  further 
development — with  sjiecial  reference,  however,  to 
its  cscliatological  side — in  the  apostolic  writings, 
and  presents  points  of  deepest  interest  to  students 
lioth  of  doctrine  and  morals  at  the  present  day. 
Our  task,  then,  in  this  article  will  be — following 
the  natural  biblical  development  of  the  subject — 
to  exhibit  first  the  general  features  of  the  OT  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  then  to  set  forth  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on 
this  vital  topic ;  and,  finally,  to  compare  with  this 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  Epistles  and  other  NT  writings. 
By  pursuing  this  course  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
a  notion  which  shsill  be  helpful  in  enabling  us 
to  judge  of  the  place  and  value  of  this  doctrine 
in  theology  and  ethics,  and  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  past  and  current  misapprehensions  and 
mutilations  of  the  idea. 

I.  OT  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 
1.  To  reach  the  time  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
OT  we  must  go  farther  back  than  the  point  from 
which  a  start  is  usually  made — the  theocratic  con- 
stitution at  Sinai.  As  in  all  the  spheres  of  the 
Divine  operation,  grace  invariably  presupposes 
vature,  so  is  it  in  this.  The  real  basis  for  the  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  laid  in  the 
Creation  hi.story.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  in  its 
oldest  as  well  as  in  its  later  parts,  is  here  entirely 
uniform.  The  one  God — the  God  who  afterwards 
entered  into  covenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and  as 
J"  brought  Isr.  out  of  Egypt,  and  formed  it  into  a 
people  for  Himself — is  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Creator,  Lord,  and  Ruler  of 
all  things,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  Creation 
narrative  in  Gn  1,  with  its  delegation  to  man  of 
'  dominion '  over  the  creatures  (cf.  Ps  8),  already 
lays  down  this  doctrine,  and  the  second  history  of 
Creation  (Gn  2'"'-)  is  equally  explicit.  No  limit  is 
set  in  these  creation  histories  to  the  absolute  power 
of  God.  As  H.  Schultz  says:  'When  God,  the 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  (Gn  14"-^),  can  make 
everj'thing  good,  that  is  to  say,  finds  nowhere  any 
hindrance  in  anything  already  in  existence,  which, 
having  its  origin  in  some  other  being,  is  antagon- 
istic to  Him  (Gn  1")  ;  and  when  to  His  word  '  Be ' 
comes  the  willing  '  And  it  was ' ;  in  other  words, 
when  matter  obeys  the  Divine  command  like  a 
willing  servant,  it  is  assuredly  tjiken  for  granted 
that  everything,  even  this  chaotic  matter  which 


obeys  the  creative  word  of  God,  is  included  within 
tlie  will  of  God,  and  called  forth  by  Him'  {OT 
Theul.  ii.  ISO,  Kng.  trans.).  On  this  com iqition  of 
God  as  Creator  rests  the  doctrine  which  pervades 
the  whole  OT  of  Hii  unlimUf.d  dominion  or  riilt  in 
nature  and  proridcnce.  Tlie  ethical  or  spiritual 
kingdom  of^  llod  rests  on  a  basis  of  natural 
dominion.  This  is  e-xpressed  in  the  clearest  way 
in  psalmists  and  prophets.  God  is  King  of  all  the 
earth  (I's  47')  ;  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  and 
angels,  His  hosts,  and  all  His  works  in  all  places  of 
His  dominion,  are  exhorted  to  bless  Him  (Va 
ly;ji8-2a)  .  natural  agents  are  His  ministers  (Ps 
104*),  and  continue  according  to  His  ordin.ances  as 
serving  Him  (Ps  HO'-'""')  ;  He  is  the  God,  even  He 
alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eartli,  for  He 
made  heaven  and  earth  (Is  37'°)  ;  '  all  that  is  in  the 
heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine  :  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head 
above  all '  (1  Ch  29")-  This  natural  dominion  or 
kingdom  of  God  embraces  all  beings  and  events — 
the  affairs  of  men  as  well  as  the  agencies  and  powers 
of  nature,  which  He  disposes  at  His  will.  Nothing 
is  withdrawn  from  His  providential  government, 
which  takes  in  events  great  and  small,  remote  and 
near,  of  nations  and  of  indi\dduals,  the  thoughts  of 
men  as  well  as  their  outward  actions,  the  army  of 
heaven  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (cf. 
Gn  IS'"  45»-9,  Ex  9'»-'»,  Dt  32",  Pr  21>,  2  Ch  16",  2  K 
19^,  Is  10",  Dn  4** etc.).  The  disobedience  of  men 
does  not  withdraw  them  from  the  range  of  the 
Divine  control.  If  men  will  not  serve  the  purposes 
of  God  willingly,  they  are  made  to  serve  the  Uivin 
ends  unwillingly  (Ex  9'°).  They  are  the  clay  :  God 
is  the  potter  ;  tliey  cannot  escape  from  the  potter's 
hands ;  and  if  they  will  not  ue  made  vessels  of 
honour,  they  are  turned  to  other  uses  as  vessels  of 
dishonour  (Jer  18";  cf.  Ro  O^''^).  Their  very 
wrath  is  made  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of 
wrath  He  restrains  (Ps  76'"). 

There  is  therefore  recognized  in  Scripture — OT 
and  NT  alike — a  natural  and  universal  kingdom 
or  dominion  of  God,  embracing  all  objects,  persons, 
and  events,  all  doings  of  indiWduals  and  nations, 
all  operations  and  changes  of  nature  and  history, 
absolutely  without  exception,  which  is  the  basis 
on  which  a  higher  kind  of  kingdom — a  moral  and 
spiritual  kingdom  —  is  built  up.  The  natural 
creation  obeys  God  undeviatin"ly  by  an  inherent 
law  of  its  constitution  (Ps  119'*',  Is  P-');  to  man 
alone  belongs  the  possibility  of  entering  into 
personal  relations  with  his  Maker,  and  of  render- 
ing Him  a  free  and  intelligent  obedience.  We 
have  seen  that  God's  ordinary  providential  rule  in 
the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind  is  never  for  a 
moment  suspended,  even  in  the  case  of  bricked  men ; 
but  altogether  higher  in  quality  is  a  moral  rule,^a 
rule  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  a  rule  by 
moral  means  over  willing  and  obedient  subjects. 
For  man  is  not  a  mere  natural  existence  ;  in  Kant's 
famous  phrase,  he  is  a  member  of  a  kingdom  of 
ends ;  is  capable  of  entering  into  the  will  of  hia 
Creator,  and  of  rendering  Him  a  spontaneous  and 
willing  obedience.  Here,  then,  is  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  of  a  higher  kind — a  realm  of  free, 
personal  spirits,  yielding  voluntary  obedience  to 
the  known  will  of  their  Creator, — and  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  is  already  implied  in  the 
narrative  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  God's 
dealings  with  him,  that  the  production  of  such  an 
ethical  kingdom  in  humanity  was  God's  end  in 
creation  from  the  first  (Gn  1.  2).  '  How  would  it 
now  look  to  you,'  says  the  philosophic  Saxon  king 
Alfred,  '  if  there  were  any  very  powerful  king,  and 
he  had  no  freemen  in  all  his  kingdom,  but  that 
all  were  slaves?  Then,  said  I,  it  would  not  b« 
thought  by  me  right  nor  reasonable  if  men  in  such 
a  servile  condition  only  should  attend  upon  him. 
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Then,  quoth  he,  it  wo\ihl  l)e  more  unnatural  if 
God,  in  all  Ilia  kiugiioni,  had  no  free  creature 
under  His  power.  Therefore,  He  made  two 
rational  ereaturea,  free  anj;ela  and  men,  and  gave 
them  the  great  gift  of  freedom.  Hence,  they 
could  do  evil  as  well  aa  good,  whicliever  they 
would.  He  gave  this  very  free  gift,  and  a  very 
fixed  law  to  every  man  unto  this  end.'  AVe  have 
here,  therefore,  a  higher  type  of  dominion,  one  in 
which  God's  will  is  freely  accepted  by  rational  and 
moral  intelligences  ;  and  had  this  been  realized  on 
the  lines  originally  laid  down,  there  would  ha\o 
been,  even  on  a  creation  basis,  a  kingdom  of  God 
in  humanity. 

2.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  next  cardinal  point  in 
the  OT  doctrine.  The  kingdom  of  God  on  the  basis 
of  creation  just  indicated  was  not  realized.  Tlie 
narrative  of  creation  is  immediately  succeeded  in 
our  oldest  history  by  the  record  of  the  Fait — of  a 
turning  aside  of  man  from  his  primitive  innocence 
— which  frustrated  (speaking  humanly)  the  original 
designs  of  the  Creator,  and  introduced  sin,  death, 
and  multiplieil  penal  evils  into  the  world  (Gn  3). 
It  U  usual  for  biblical  theologians  to  make  some- 
what light  of  this  narrative,  which  stands  at  tlie 
gateway  of  the  history  of  revelation,  as  if  it  did  not 
enter  deeply  into  the  religious  conceptions  of  tlie 
people  ol  Israel.  '  It  will  hardly  be  maintained,' 
says  Schultz,  '  that  any  other  OT  writer  even 
hints  at  such  an  idea 'as  that  man  posses.scd  an 
aboriginal  dignity  which  was  afterwards  lost  {OT 
Tlievl.  ii.  p.  258 ff.).  It  may  be  allirnied  with 
some  confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  apart 
from  e-xplicit  references  to  the  narrative  of  the  Fall 
(which,  however,  could  not  be  unknown  to  any 
writer  of  the  prophetic  iieriod),  the  baikgrouud 
of  the  whole  picture  in  OT  is  that  of  a  world  in 
revolt,  turned  aside  from  God,  sunk,  and  ever 
sinking  deeper,  in  unrightcousnes.s,  abandoned  to 
idolatry  anil  to  the  lusts  and  corruptions  which  are 
the  natural  fruit  of  apostasy  from  the  Creator, — a 
world  in  contrariety  to  the  divine  holiness,  and 
judged  as  guilty,  and  justly  exposed  to  the  Divine 
anger  (Gn  G'-'  «■'  13"  19*'''',  Lv  18«-*>,  Dt  O-""",  1  K 
8*",  Ps  14.  51»  143=,  Pr  20»,  Ec  7™,  Is  1,  Uos  4,  etc. 
Cf.  Dillmann,  Alttest.  Theol.  pp.  376-88).  This  re- 
presentation of  the  condition  of  humanity  as  uni- 
versally under  sin  has  for  ita  conseiiuence  a  pro- 
position of  tlie  utmost  importance  for  the  riglit 
apprehension  of  our  subject,  viz.,  that  if  God  is  to 
have  a  moral  kingdom  in  the  world,  it  must  be  a 
kingdom  brought  into  existence  throu{,'li  grace, — 
it  must  be  produced  through  redemption  and  re- 
generation as  the  result  of  a  divine  supernatural 
economy  of  salvation.  This  note  of^  grace  is 
already  struck  with  unmistakable  clearness  in  tlie 
Protevangelium,  where  the  first  sin  is  met  by  the 
promise  of  a  final  complete  victory,  not  without 
suirering,  of  the  'seed  of  the  woman'  over  'the 
seed  of  the  serpent'  (Gn  3");  and  the  history  of 
revelation  ever  after  is  but  the  history  of  this 
de*"elo|iing  purpose  of  God  for  the  complete  over- 
throw of  evil,  and  the  final  establishment,  through 
a  mingled  operation  of  mercy  and  judgincnt,  of  the 
kingiiom  of  God  ujion  earth.  As  entering  into 
covenant  with  His  neople  Israel  for  the  realization 
of  this  end,  God  is  Known  peculiarly  by  His  name 
J"  (Ex  6'"'), — a  name  which  specially  denotes  Ilim 
aa  the  self-identical  and  changeless  One,  the  Hciiig 
who  is  eternally  what  He  is  (Ex  3"),  who  is  and 
remains  one  with  Ilim.self  in  all  lie  thinks,  pur- 
poses, and  does  (Mai  3'),  who  pos.>ies!<es,  together 
with  immutability,  the  attribute  of  self  determining 
freedom  and  unlimited  rule  ( I  )l  4*",  Ps  130*) ;  wlio, 
therefore,  in  the  relation  of  the  covenant,  would 
display  HLs  might,  demonstrate  His  supremacy  as 
Moral  liuler,  magnify  His  covenant-keeping  faith- 
folneiw,  and  reveal  irimself  as  the  Living,  Personal 


God,  working  freely  in  historj'  in  pursuance  of 
gracious  puijioses,  and  in  .-ipite  of  all  Imman 
opposition  bringing  them  to  pass  (cf.  Dillm.-iim, 
pp.  217,  218).  The  history  of  OT  revelation,  there 
fore,  is  simpi}',  as  said,  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ing kingdom  of  God  in  its  earlier,  preparatory, 
inchoate  form,  yet  from  the  first  a  kingdom  of 
grace  and  salvation.  Herein,  from  the  biblical 
point  of  view,  lies  ihe  key  to  all  historical  develop- 
ments, the  explanation  of  all  arrangements  and 
movements  of  Divine  providence.  Israel's  position 
broujjht  it  into  contact,  not  only  with  petty  neigh- 
bouring states,  but  with  the  mightiest  empires  of 
East  and  West.  Hut  these  appear  in  OT  only  aa 
tliej'  allect  the  chosen  race,  and  it  is  tliere  maile 
manifest  that  the  centre  of  Gorl's  purposes  is 
always  Israel,  as,  in  truth,  the  centre  of  interest 
must  always  be  that  portion  of  the  race  with  which 
for  the  time  being  the  kingdom  of  Goil  is  identified. 
'Just  as,'  in  the  striking  words  of  Trench,  'in 
tracing  the  course  of  a  stream,  not  tlie  huL'e 
morasses  nor  the  vast  stagnant  pools  on  either  side 
would  delay  us  ;  we  should  not,  because  of  their 
extent,  count  tliera  the  river,  but  recognize  that  as 
such,  though  it  were  the  slenderest  thread,  in 
which  an  onward  movement  miglit  be  liisceriied  ; 
so  is  it  here.  Egypt  and  Assyria  ami  Halnlon 
were  hut  the  vast  stagnant  morasses  on  either  side 
of  the  river ;  the  Man  in  who.se  seed  the  whole 
earth  should  be  blessed,  he  and  his  family  were 
the  little  stream  in  which  the  life  ami  onwanl 
movement  of  the  world  were  to  be  tre.ited.  .  .  . 
They  belong  not  to  history,  least  of  all  to  sacred 
history,  tho.se  Babels,  those  cities  of  confusion, 
those  tiuge  pens  into  which  by  force  ami  fraud  the 
early  hunters  of  men,  the  Nimrodsand  Sesostri.ses, 
drove  and  compelled  their  fellows  .  .  .  where  no 
faith  existed,  but  in  the  blind  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  brute  forces  of  the  natural  man  '  (Hulscan 
Lectures,  1845,  Lect.  II.). 

The  stadia  in  the  development  of  this  OT  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  those  of  the  history  of 
the  chosen  people  itself.  Kor  Israel  was,  in  the 
root  conception  of  its  history,  a  i>eople  of  God,  a 
people  whom  God  had  chosen,  ana  called,  and 
formed  into  a  nation  for  His  own  praise  (Ex  IS)"", 
Is  43").  The  name  'theocracy,'  therefore,  is 
properly  given  to  ita  constitution,  as  .losephus 
jierceived,  when  he  framed  this  title  for  it  ('•.  Ap. 
li.  16).  W.  R.  Smith,  indeed,  in  his  able  work  on 
The  Prophets  of  Israel  (pp.  51-53),  is  of  opinion  that 
80  far  from  this  title  bringing  out  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  rather  denotes 
that  which  Israel  had  in  common  with  all  other 
nations  of  that  time, — for  these  nations  also  had 
their  supreme  gods,  whom  they  worshipped,  ami 
under  whose  protection  they  placed  themselves  in 
their  national  undertakings  (Chemosh,  e.n.  in 
Moab).  This,  however,  hardly  meets  the  point, 
for  certainly  no  other  nation  ever  rested  its  whole 
life  a-s  Israel  did  on  the  consciousness  of  a  re- 
demption and  covenant  with  Go<l,  and  fouml  the 
whole  reason  of  its  existence  in  the  calling  t« 
love  and  serve  Him,  and  to  be  a  witness  foi 
Him  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  ;  nor  hml  any  othei 
nation  such  a  story  to  tell  of  its  origin,  even  id 
legend,  aa  Israel  (ht  4"*';  cf.  Schultz,  OT  Th^- 
olor)!/,  i.  pp.  136-1.38,  ii.  pp.  7-9).  Within  iij 
national  theocratic  form,  besides,  Israel  rherisliiil, 
as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  consch>iisness  ol 
a  universalistic  destiny,  ami  this  consi-ioMsiwsi 
goes  back  to  the  very  toumlation  of  the  nation') 
life.  I'or  the  national  form  was  not  the  lirst  thin| 
in  the  history  of  Israel.  It  had  lieen  precediil  hj 
an  earlier  form — the  imtrinrchal— the  days  of  th( 
covenants  with  the  fatliers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  am 
Jacob  (cf.  Schultz,  ii.  i>p.  6,  7).  .\nd  there  alr.adj 
wo  find  the  clear  expres,sion  of  the  idea  that  Israe 
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was  a  people  called  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
blcssinj;  of  the  whole  world  ('3^3J  in  Gn  12'  18'" 
2S";  o-|;5in  in  Gn  a-J"  21)'). 

3.  It  is  now  incuinhcnt  on  us  to  mark  the  chief 
steps  in  the  historical  develoi)nient  of  this  idea  in 
OT  more  exactly;  and  here  in  a  general  view  we 
readily  distinguish  as  successive  the  patriarchal, 
the  Xlosaic,  the  royal,  and  the  prophcfir  periods 
in  the  growth  of  this  conception,  (a)  The  early 
records  trace  for  us  with  careful  particularity  the 
narrowing  down  of  tlie  line  of  salvation  from  the 
posterity  of  Scth  (Gn  4=»-  ^)  to  that  of  Shem  (Gn 
9=«  ^ ;  cf.  Schultz,  ii.  pp.  34G,  347),  then  to  the 
family  of  Terah  (Gn  1  !"-»=),  till,  finally,  it  con- 
centrates itself  in  one  world-historical  figure  — 
that  of  yl6rn/io//i.  Looming;  through  the  mists  of 
the  past,  the  personality  of  Abraham  arrests  our 
attention  as  one  of  the  great  creative  origins  of 
time.  With  Abraham  strictlj'  historical  revelation 
may  be  said  to  begin.  Alike  on  the  Divine  and  on 
the  human  side,  the  transactions  with  him  are 
unsurjiassed  in  OT  in  interest  and  importance. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Heb.  nation,  — '  the 
religiously-elect  nation  of  antiquity,'  as  Volkmar 
calls  it ;  the  fountain-head  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions  of  the  world  ;  to  him  in  a 
special  sense  belonged  the  covenants  and  the 
promises  ;  out  of  his  loins  Christ  came  ;  in  him  at 
this  hour  all  families  of  the  earth  are  being  blessed. 
The  call  of  Abraham — the  covenants  made  with 
him  —  constitute,  therefore,  a  new  era  in  the 
religious  history  of  mankind.  As  men  multiplied 
and  spread  in  the  earth,  they  fell  farther  away 
from  the  true  God,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  have  lost 
altogether  the  knowledge  of  God  which  they  pos- 
sessed (Jos  24-).  This  catastrophe  was  averted  by 
the  choice  of  Abraham.  Separated  from  his 
kindred,  he  wab  to  be  a  ^Natness  for  the  truth 
which  the  world  was  suft'ering  to  be  quenched  in 
universal  idolatry.  The  covenant  was  at  first  with 
the  individual,  but  its  ultimate  scope  was  the 
blessing  of  the  human  race  (Gn  12'-'  etc.).  Neither 
did  it  stop  witli  simple  declaration,  but  provided 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  granting  to 
him  an  heir,  through  whose  descendants,  multi- 
plied into  a  great  nation,  the  promise  should  be 
realized  (Gn  IS*'"  etc.).  A  special  part  of  this 
promise  was  that  kings  should  come  out  of  him 
(Gn  17°).  The  line  of  promise  was  defined  more 
exactly  to  lie  through  Isaac  and  subsequently  Jacob 
(to  the  exclusion  of  Ishmael  and  Esau),  with  both 
of  whom  the  covenant  was  renewed  (Gn  26^"''  28""" 
etc. } ;  then  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  pro- 
vidences the  descendants  of  Jacob  were  taKen 
down  to  Egypt,  where,  first  in  prosperity,  after- 
wards under  the  sterner  discipline  of  oppression, 
they  grew  to  be  a  nation  such  as  God  required  for 
the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose.  We  are  aware  of 
the  boldness  of  the  criticism  which  would  dissi- 
pate the  whole  of  this  history  into  unsubstantial 
myth  and  legend.  Against  this  revolutionary 
treatment  we  enter  our  respectful  protest.  What 
legend  can  do  for  the  life  of  Abraham  is  sufficiently 
eridenced  by  the  fables  and  stories  in  the  Bk.  of 
Jubilees,  and  in  other  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and 
Persian  accounts.  The  history  of  Abraham  in  the 
Bible  stands,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  on  an 
entirely  different  footing  from  these.  In  its 
simple,  coherent,  divinely-elevated  character,  its 
organic  unity  with  the  rest  of  the  history  of 
revelation,  its  absolute  freedom  from  the  puerility 
and  extravagance  which  mark  the  products  of  the 
myth-forming  spirit,  it  approves  itself  as  a  grave, 
serious  record  of  important  events,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  family 
tradition,  or  even  from  an  early  date  by  written 
documenta  (cf.  Dillmann,  Alttest  Theol.  pp.  77,  78 ; 


and  art.  by  KiJhler  on  '  Abraham '  in  third  ed.  ol 
Herzog's  RE). 

(6)  Hitherto,  while  the  foundations  are  being  laid 
stron"  and  deep,  there  has  been  no  specific  mention 
of  a  kingdom  of  God,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
transactions  of  Sinai  next  to  be  adverted  to.  A 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  only  form  in  which  mankind 
at  tiiat  time  was  able  to  apprehend  it  couhl  n'>t  be 
created  until  a  body  of  people  had  been  called  into 
existence  out  of  whom  it  could  be  constituted.  With 
the  revival  of  the  national  faith  under  Moses,  the 
marvellous  deliverance  of  the  Exodus,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  fugitive  Hebrews  into  a  nation 
pltdged  in  covenant  to  J"  at  Sinai,  and  receiving  at 
His  hand  laws  and  institutions  for  their  use,  the 
requisite  conditions  were  fulfilled  and  a  kingdom  of 
God,  or  true  theocracy,  starts  for  the  first  time  into 
visible  existence.  Already  in  the  exaltation  of 
religious  feeling  J"  is  hailed  as  King  in  Moses'  Song 
at  tlie  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex  15'*) ;  but  it  is  in 
the  covenant  at  Sinai,  with  its  attendant  solemnities 
and  sacrifices,  that  the  theocratic  constitution  is 
formally  established.  There  God  proposes  to  take 
the  people  to  Himself  as  a  peculiar  treasure  above 
all  people,  that  they  may  be  to  Him  a  kingdom  of 
priests  (consecrated),  and  a  holy  (separated)  nation ; 
and  the  people,  in  accepting  the  terms  of  this 
covenant,  and  [iledging  themselves  to  obedience, 
enter  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  into  the  gracious 
relation  thus  proposed  (Ex  19^'°  24'''*).  Thence- 
forth they  are  a  pionle  of  God,  and  J"  is  formally 
their  Lawgiver  and  King  (Is  33--).  The  covenant 
is  based  on  grace,  yet  the  continuance  of  its 
blessings  is  made  to  depend  on  the  fulfilment  of 
statutory  conditions  (cf.  Ko  10') ;  it  is  a  covenant 
of  law,  yet  God  appears  in  it  as  '  merciful  and 
gracious  .  .  .  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin'  (Ex  34"'),  and  provision  is  made  in 
sacrifices  and  purifications  for  the  removal  of  the 
guilt  and  uncleanness  by  which  the  fellowship 
with  God  would  otherwise  be  continually  inter- 
rupted, if  not  entirely  broken  off.  The  people,  on 
their  part,  have  it  set  before  them  as  an  aim,  to  be 
holy  because  God  is  holy  (Lv  19^),  and  to  realize 
righteousness  by  diligent  observance  of  all  God's 
statutes  and  ordinances,  from  the  central  motive 
of  love  (Dt  4''').  Such,  apart  from  doubtful  details 
of  Le^ntical  ritual,  was  the  general  constitution 
under  which  Israel  was  placed,  and  it  separated 
that  people  absolutely  from  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours (Nu  23').  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that 
notmthstanding  this  limitation  of  the  covenant  to 
a  particular  people,  and  even  its  obvious  design 
to  seclude  this  people  for  a  time  from  contact  with 
other  nations,  it  had  in  it  germs  of  universality 
which  were  certain  ultimately  to  burst  the  limits 
of  the  national  form,  and  expand  into  a  religion 
for  the  whole  world.  In  the  words  of  Riehm :  '  By 
divine  revelation  ideas  were  planted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  so  lofty,  and  rich,  and 
deep,  that  in  the  existing  religious  condition 
they  could  never  see  their  perfect  realization ; 
ideas  which,  with  every  step  in  the  development 
of  the  religious  life  and  knowledge,  only  more 
fully  disclosed  their  own  depth  and  fulness,  and 
which  must  therefore  necessarily  have  led  them 
to  look  to  the  future  for  their  fulfilment '  (Mess. 
Prophecy,  1867,  p.  33).  How  much,  e.g.,  lay  In  the 
simple  fact  that  J",  the  God  of  Isr.,  was  yet  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth  (Ex  19°)  ;  that  to  Him 
alone  belonged  honour  and  glory  ;  that  it  was  due 
to  Him  that  all  nations  should  serve  Him  and 
keep  His  commandments.  '  On  the  ground  of  his 
knowledge  of  J"  must  the  Israelite  claim  the  whole 
earth  for  the  kingdom  of  his  God'  (Riehm).  Tuo 
ideas  at  the  root  of  the  covenant,  in  short,  were 
larger  than  could  be  permanently  embodied  in  an 
exclusively  national  form,  and  from  the  first  these 
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larger  ideas  are  seen  shining  throuj,'li,  and  lierald- 
ing  the  wiiler  fulhlment  (e.g.  Nu  11^  14-'  24"-"'). 

(t)  Tlie  disijarity  hetween  the  Divine  idea  and  the 
existing  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
was  manifest  from  the  outset  in  tlie  constant  un- 
faithfulness and  repeated  rehellions  of  the  people 
(Ex  32,  Nu  11,  etc.),  was  further  accentuated  in 
the  tribal  jealousies  and  divisions,  the  lawless 
turbulence  and  the  gross  declensions,  alteriiatiug 
with  revivals  of  the  sjarit  of  faitli  and  heroism,  of 
the  periods  of  the  Conquest  and  the  Judges  (Jos 
22,  Jg  2.  7.  21^  etc.),  and  led  in  the  time  of  Samuel 
to  the  demand  for  a  king  ( 1 S  8),  and  to  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  the  monarcln/  under  Saul  (1  S  10),  and  then 
under  David  (1  S  l(i'-'",  2S  5'-»).  The  sin  of  the 
people,  as  the  event  showed,  did  not  lie  sinii'ly  in 
their  desire  for  a  king,  for  tliis  it  lay  in  the  purpose 
of  God  to  give  them  ( Dt  17"'^"),  l>ut  in  the  spirit  of 
self-will  and  insubordination  out  of  which  the  desire 
came,  and  the  ideal  of  a  king  they  had  set  before 
them — one  like  those  of  the  nations  around,  who 
would  judge  them,  and  lead  tliem  to  battle,  and 
give  tliem  distinction  and  military  glory  (1  S  8''"- 
'"•").  We  thus  arrive  at  another  transition  period 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God — the  end  of 
the  judgeship  and  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 
It  was  a  change  which  in  the  nature  of  things  was 
bound  to  come.  Already  in  Eli's  days  we  see  on 
every  side  the  evidence  of  decay,  of  break-up,  of 
failure.  Under  Samuel's  rule  there  is  a  revival 
of  the  religion  and  prestige  of  the  nation,  but 
only  for  a  time.  The  jnophets  do  not  live  for 
aver,  and  tlie  nation  could  not  always  be  held 
together  by  the  bond  of  Saniuel's  personality.     Ue 

frew  old,  and  his  sons  did  not  walk  in  his  steps, 
'hfcu  came  the  clamour  lor  a  cliange— for  a  trial 
5f  »  new  system.  Instead  of  the  projjlict,  we  have 
the  royal  Saul— a  king  after  the  people's  hearts, 
but  yet  not  after  God's  heart.  In  all  this,  none 
the  less,  is  to  be  distinguished  an  onward  move- 
ment,— a  step  to  the  great  goal  God  always  had 
in  view — the  bringin'j  in  of  His  own  anointed. 
When  Saul's  reign  liaa  ended  in  ruin  und  disaster 
to  himself  and  to  the  land  (1  S  31),  the  way  was 
open  for  God  to  set  ujion  the  throne  His  king — a 
man  after  His  own  heart,  who  should  fuUil  all  His 
will  (cf.  Ac  13").  The  Davidic  era  thus  became, 
despite  the  deep  later  shadows  in  David's  personal 
cliaracter  and  career,  a  typical  one  for  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  introduced  a  new 
abiding  element  into  the  conception  of  the 
theocracy,  for  we  have  not  now  simply  the  single, 
invisible  Kuler,  J",  but  the  visible  representative 
of  this  unseen  Sovereign  reigning  in  His  name  on 
earth.  The  fundamental  outlines  of  the  theocratic 
kingdom  in  this  new  form  are  laid  down  in  the 
promises  to  David  (2  S  7),  in  whose  house  the 
kingdom  is  established  (vv."- ",  Ps  8'J.  132) ;  and 
this  yields  the  ideal  ol  the  theocratic  ruler  as  it 
henceforth  appears  in  the  history,  and  in  the 
loftier  strains  of  psalm  and  prophecy — one  who 
would  feel  that  his  sole  function  was  to  be  the 
instrument  and  visible  reprusentative  of  the  great 
invisible  King,  and  would  rule  the  kingdom  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  will  and  law  of  God  ; 
who  would  know  tlial  his  authority  was  a  deputed, 
delegated  authority,  and  would  seek  at  every  step 
to  111!  guiilcd  by  Goii's  wishes;  w  ho  would  have  unity 
of  w  ill  with  God — would  be  in  symiiathy  with  G<h1 
in  His  ends;  a  truly  pious  king,  tnerefore,  ruling 
the  kingdom,  not  irom  worldly  motives,  or  in  a 
worldly  K]iirit,  or  for  selfiiggrandizomcnt,  but  (or 
God's  glory,  to  whom  (ion  wouUl  be  a  'Father,' 
and  he  would  be  God's  'son  '  (OS  7.  23'-»,  I's  2.  2t). 
46.  72.  89.  lU..  132,  etc..  Is  32,  ete.).  Only  approxi- 
mately, and  with  sad  defections,  wils  this  ideal 
realized  even  under  David  ;  or  amidst  the  external 
iplendours  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  or  under  the 


most  pious  of  Judah's  princes  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  the  manifest  failure  of  the 
visible  theocracy  only  made  the  light  of  projiliocy 
burn  brighter  in  the  hope  of  a  future  day  and  a 
greater  I'ersonage  (cf.  Is  7'*""  9*-'  etc.),  in  whom, 
under  happier  conditions,  the  ideal  would  be 
realized. 

(rf)  This  brings  us  to  the  last  stage  in  the  OT 
development  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
the  /Jio/ihetic,  with  which  must  be  conjoined  the 
enlarged  ideals  and  anticipations  of  the  paitlms. 
All  the  germs  of  previous  revelation  now  blossom 
into  an  incomparable  fulness  of  conception  of 
the  future  glorious  triumph  of  Goil's  kingdom 
in  Isr.  and  over  the  earth,  but  with  a  i  Icarcr 
apprehension,  wrought  by  the  unspeakably  bitter 
disappointments  and  humiliations  of  the  nation, 
of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  a  con- 
sum  tuation  could  be  wrought  out.  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous fact  that  it  was  not  because  Isr.  was  suc- 
ceeding in  fullilling  its  mission,  but  because  it  was 
failing  in  it,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  wrought 
so  powerfully  in  the  development  of  these  germs, 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  nation's  life,  to  a  universal 
form.  Now  at  least,  with  unmistakable  clearness, 
we  have  the  full  consciousness  that  J"  is  the  God 
of  the  whole  earth ;  that  His  providence  rules  over 
all ;  that  His  purpose  has  an  asi)ect  to  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  to  the  .Jews;  that  Isr.  is  His  servant,  with 
a  mission  to  become  a  li'jht  to  the  Gentiles  and  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  of  mankind  (Am  4"  5",  Mic 
4'"^,  Is  40.  42.  60,  etc.).  The  more  evident  it  be- 
came that  the  existing  form  of  the  theocracy 
would  not  endure,  the  stronger  became  the  con- 
viction that  God's  kingdom  would  not  perish,  but 
that  there  wouUl  be  a  restoriilion  of  the  theocracy 
on  a  grander  and  more  spiritual  biisis,  accompanieii 
with  the  promulgation  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
of  the  worship  of  the  living  God,  and  the  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  on  all  Uesh  (Jer  3P'-",  Ezk  17--=* 
3lJ^"-'',  Jl  2^'^').  A  similar  development  of  this 
consciousness  of  the  universal  mission  of  Isr.  meets 
us  in  the  Psalms — the  highest  point,  perhaps,  being 
reached  in  the  87th  Psalm,  which  foretells  the 
future  inclusion  of  the  most  distant  peoples,  the 
greatest  world-powers,  even  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  J",  in  the  future  city  or  kingdom  of  (!od 
(UV,  cf.  Ps  2.  67.  98,  etc.).  On  no  idea,  accordingly, 
is  the  influence  of  the  development  in  psalm  and 
prophecy  more  marked  than  on  that  of  the  theo- 
cratic Iving — the  coming  Personage  in  whom  the 
nopes  of  the  spiritual  part  of  Israel  increasingly 
centred.  The  clearer  it  oecanie  that  the  restoration 
and  perfection  of  the  theocracy  were  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  pious  kings  like  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  and  the  tiigher  and  more  spiritual  the 
conceptions  became  of  the  '  new  covenant '  which 
God  would  have  to  make  with  His  people,  or  the 
remnant  of  them,  after  judgment  nad  done  its 
work  (Is  e"",  Jerai^'-",  Ezk  36^-^,  Uos  14,  etc.), 
the  more  imperative  was  it  felt  to  be  that  the 
Deliverer  and  Kuler  of  the  seed  of  David  should 
stand  in  a  relation  of  nearness  and  unity  to  J* 
transcending  the  limits  of  ordinary  huiii:iMity  — 
that  the  perfect  union  between  Him  and  J"  should 
be  realized  on  the  basis  of  an  exceptional  dignity 
of  nature,  raising  Him  to  a  sujierhuman  level  of 
character  and  authority  (Ps  11(1,  Is  9*"',  Jer  3I-, 
Mic  5^  Dn  7"",  Zee  3",  Mai  3>  etc.).  Along 
another  lino  — though  not  without  manifest  rela- 
tion to  the  former  (cf.  Is  52"  .'i3'^  55'  *  etc.)  — is 
the  development  of  the  conception  of  the  '  Servant 
of  J",'  which,  rising  from  the  oasis  of  the  national 
calling  of  Isr.,  narrowing  itself  after  to  the  spiritual 
(lortion  of  the  people  (St.  Paul's  'election  of  grace'), 
culminates  in  the  majestic  jiortrniture  of  the  indi- 
vidual Sullering  Servant  (ch.  f2"-53)  whom  the 
Church  rightly  identities  wiih  her  Messiali.     l'r» 
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luiles  to  this  representation  are  found  in  the  psalms 
which  depict  tlie  sull'crings  that  fall  upon  the  godly 
(Ps5-14.  22,  etc.),  and  in  the  historical  exani[)les 
which  show  it  to  be  a  universal  law  that  the 
righteous  must  suH'cr  at  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
iis  well  as  with  and  for  them  [e.g.  Joseph,  Moses. 
David)  ;  but  the  Lsaianic  conception  goes  beyond 
all  others  in  attributing  to  these  sufferings  of  the 
Servant  an  expiatory  character,  and  connecting 
them  with  the  sin-ollering  (Is  SS'"-"  ;  cf.  Zee  13'- '). 
As  respects  the  future  form  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  is  always  represented,  in  characteristically 
OT  fashion,  as  reaching  its  triumph  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  restoration  of  Isr.  or  tlie  remnant  of 
it  (Is  6",  Am  9''"  etc.),  purified  by  judgment, 
converted  and  reunited  (e.g.  Ezk  37,  Kos  1"),  and 
with  a  revival  of  the  earlier  institutions  (Is  l**"", 
4) ;  while  the  nations,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  by  the  displays  of  His  power  and 
mercy,  are  either  incorporated  with  the  chosen 
people  as  sharers  of  their  privileges  (Ps  87),  or 
Decome  worshippers  and  tributaries  of  J"  (Ps  72'°- 
"•  ",  Is  60,  Mai  1"  etc.).  But  the  sense  of  the 
surpassing  greatness  of  the  reality  constantly  tends 
to  break  throuijh  the  literalism  of  these  forms,  and 
to  mould  them  into  new  shapes  (Is  2^- ',  Jl  3'*'^',  Ezk 
47,  etc.).  The  one  thing  sure  on  the  verge  of  every 
horizon  is — '  The  kingdom  shall  be  J"3'  (Ob  '^). 

There  is,  however,  one  other  respect  in  which 
we  can  see,  in  this  prophetic  period,  a  distinct  pre- 
paration for  the  NT  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  theocracy,  nation  and 
Church  —  if  we  may  so  speak  —  were  one.  The 
Israelite  was  a  member  of  the  theocracy  in  virtue  of 
birth  and  circumcision.  The  religious  conscious- 
ness and  the  national  consciousness  were  part  of 
the  same  inseparable  whole.  But  in  the  progress 
of  Isr.  history  we  observe  a  development  which 
forms  the  necessary  transition  to  the  more  spiritual 
idea  of  the  kingdom  in  NT.  It  is  the  idea  of  the 
Church  ifithin  the  Church — of  the  true  and  spiritual 
Isr.  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  Isr.,  who  form  a 
distinct,  or  at  least  distinguishable,  body  by 
themselves.  There  are  earlier  intimations,  but 
in  the  form  we  have  here  especially  in  view,  the 
growth  of  this  idea  belongs  more  particularly  to 
the  last  dark  days  of  the  national  history,  when  it 
became  clear  to  prophetic  eyes  that  Isr.  as  a 
people  was  doomed  to  destruction,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  prophets  were  directed  to  gather  out  a 
remnant  who  might  maintain  the  witness  to  God 
till  better  times  came.  A  marked  stage  in  this 
transition  is  seen  in  the  ministry  of  Isaiah,  who, 
when  his  message  was  rejected,  gathered  round 
him  the  little  band  of  his  own  disciples,  and  sealed 
up  the  testimony  in  their  midst  (Is  8"'",  cf.  Mai 
3'').  It  is  this  'ecclesia  invisiblis  of  the  Old 
Covenant,'  as  Oehler  calls  it, — this  'ecclesiola  in 
ecclesia,'  as  Delitzsch  names  it, — which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  Church-idea  proper. 
W.  R.  Smith  perhaps  states  it  better  than  any. 
'  The  formation  of  this  little  community,'  he  says, 
'  was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  religion.  Till 
then,  no  one  had  dreamed  of  a  fellowship  of  faith 
dissociated  from  all  national  forms,  maintained 
without  the  exercise  of  ritual  services,  bound 
together  by  faith  in  the  divine  word  alone.  It 
was  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  OT  religion,  for  it 
was  the  birth  of  the  conception  of  the  Church,  the 
first  step  in  the  emancipation  of  spiritual  religion 
from  the  forms  of  political  life — a  step  not  less 
sisnificant  that  all  its  consequences  were  not  seen 
till  centuries  had  passed  away'  (Prophets  of  Israel, 

The  collapse  of  the  Jewish  state  in  Isr.  and 
Judah  seemed  to  have  laid  the  hope  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  ruins  ;  but  events  proved  that  this  hope 
was  now  strong  enough  to  live  on  its  own  account. 


and  the  Bubi/luniaii  Exile  only  tended  to  its  fnithel 
enlargement  and  strenytliening.     Torn  from  theil 
roots  in  their  own  land,  without  holy  city,  temple, 
sacrifices,  the  people  were  taught  that  the  accept- 
able worship  of  J"  was  not  tied  to  any  one  place, 
or  dependent  on   a    fixed    priesthood    or   ntual ; 
brought  into  contact  with   the   world,  in  a  geo- 
graphical  respect,  to  an  extent  they   had   never 
been  before,  they  gained  a  new  view  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  world  in  space,  which  carried  with  it 
an  extension  of  their  idea  of  the  time  involved  in 
the  Divine  plans.     A   new  element    entered   the 
thoughts  of  the  Jews  at  this  period  which  never 
afterwards  left  it — an  enlarged  sense  of  the  scale 
of  things  in  space  and  time,  the  effect  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  enlarged  scale  of  vision  of  tijo  Bk.  of 
Daniel    (whatever    its    date),    and    even    of    the 
reveries  in  such  apocalyptic  compositions  a,s  the 
Bk.  of  Enoch.     More  than  any  book  of  OT   the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  gave  definite  shape  and  direc- 
tion to  the  conception  of  a  kingdom  of  the  God  of 
heaven,  granted  by  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  one 
like  unto  a  son  of  man,  who  comes  to  receive  it 
with  tlie  clouds  of  heaven,  which  kingdom  was  an 
e\erlasting  dominion  that  could  not  be  destroyed 
(Un  7''"'*,  cf.  ch.  2";   'son  of  man'  as  opposecl  to 
'  beasts' ;  human,  not  bestial).     The  interpretation 
of  this  symbol  as  referring  to  a  kingdom  'given  to 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High  '  (7^-  ")  need  not  ex- 
clude a  Messianic  reference  ;  this,  at  least,  is  most 
generally  held  to  be  the  source  of  the  title  '  Son 
of  Man'  as  used   by  our  Lord  (found  also  in  the 
Bk.  of  Enoch  46^  48^  etc.,  both  references  prob- 
ably of  Christian  origin).     This  kingdom  of  God 
in  Dn  wliicli  is  to  succeed  the  last  of  the  four  world 
kingdoms,  and    break    in    pieces    all    the    others 
(2S4.35.«-«;  cf.  7"  "),  is  of  supernatural  origin,  of 
holy  character,  strictly  universal  in  its  scope,  and 
endures  for  ever.     The  other  writings  of  post-ex. 
Judaism  (Bar,  Ps.-Sol,  1  Mac,  pseudo-Sibyllines, 
etc.)  never    rise    to    the    height   of    these    older 
representations,  and   mostly  fall   far  below  them 
into  tame  generalities,  borrowed  from  passages  in 
psalms  and  prophets,  without  any  outlook  towards 
the  saving  of  the  Gentiles,  or  discernment  of  the 
need  of  a  spiritual  conversion  of  the  people.     The 
Messiah,  so  far  as  He  is  brought  into  view  at  aU, 
appears  only  to  destroy  the  wicked,  and  establish 
His   kingdom   with   the    righteous    (cf.  Candlish, 
Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  88-117  ;  Stanton,  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah,  passim).     We  are  thus  taken 
back  to  the  return  from  exile  imder  Zenib.  and 
the  outburst  of  genuine  prophecy  connected  there- 
with   (Hag,    Zee),    and    to    the    strains   of    Mai 
a  century  later,  as  the  period  of  the  last  great 
utterances  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in  OT.     'These 
add  little  to  the  features  already  sketched,  beyond 
the  note  of  warning  and  expectation  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  to  His  temple, 
preceded   by  the  sending  of  Elijah,  with    wliich 
Malaclii  closes  (3'  4°).     It  is  difficult  not  to  feel, 
though   centuries  intervene,  in  passing  from  OT 
to  NT,  as  if  the  evangelist  had  taken  up  his  pen 
precisely  where  Malacni  laid  his  down.     The  chief 
phenomena  of  these  intervening  centuries — so  far 
as  they  are  not  absolutely  a  blank  to  us — the  rise 
of    scribism,  of    the    synagogue    worship,  of    the 
Jewish   sects,  the  Maccaboean    struggle,  the  dis- 
persion, the  fu.sion  of  Greek  and  Jewish  thought  in 
Alexandria, — yield  little  directly  for  the  develop 
ment  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  though 
in  many  indirect  ways  their  inttuence  was  pro- 
found, sometimes  in  narrowing  and  despiritualiz- 
ing  the  conception,  and  giving  it  a  Pharisaic  and 
political  complexion,  and  again,  through  the  syna- 
gogues and  contact  with    Hellenic  culture,    pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  freer  and   more  universal 
religion.     The  one  fact  which  stands  out  clear  \a 
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that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  neither  Plinriaee,  nor 
Sadducee,  nor  Essene,  had  any  hold  of  a  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  wliich  answered  to  the  deep, 
spiritual,  vital  import  of  the  idea  in  OT.  The 
few  who  cherished  more  worthy  views  were  to  he 
sought  for  in  the  private  circles  of  the  pious  who 
talked  of  these  things  (Mai  3'"),  and  'looked  for 
redemption  in  Jerusalem  '  (Lk  2-"- ").  The  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  8i)iritual  meaning  had 
to  be  recovered,  or  more  properly  rfiscovered,  in  a 
worldly,  legalistic,  Sadducean  age.  To  brine  it 
again,  with  the  force  of  a  new  revelation,  before 
the  minds  of  men,  in  union  with  the  call  to  repent- 
ance, was  the  task  of  John  the  Baptist.  Then, 
when  the  time  was  fulfilled,  Jesus  came,  preticbing 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  (Mk  1"). 

II.  The  Teaching  OF  Jesus  on  the  Kingdom 
OF  God. — 1.  Here  we  may  first  glance  at  the  rela- 
tion of  JesoB  to  His  forerunner.  St.  Matthew 
informs  ns  that  John  came  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  saying,  '  Kepent  ye  :  for 
^he  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  '  (Aft  3').  Else- 
where this  expression  is  not  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Baptist ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  tenor 
of  his  message,  and  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus 
regarding  him  (Mt  11"*""),  that  the  kingdom  was 
the  burden  of  his  preaching.  Through  him  a 
revivification  of  the  idea  took  place  in  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  the  people,  and  the  greatest 
commotion  was  created  by  his  proclamation  that 
the  kingdom  was  just  at  hand  (Mt  3'-  •,  Mk  1°). 
But  the  kingdom  announced  by  John  was  some- 
thing very  diSerent  from  the  political  kingdom  of 
Pharisaic  expectation.  He  revived  the  terrors, 
warnings,  and  predictions  of  the  later  OT  prophecy, 
and  gave  them  a  forcible  and  immediate  applica- 
tion to  his  own  times.  He  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  delusion  that  mere  descent  from  Abraham 
would  avail  for  entrance  to  the  kingdom;  pro- 
claimed the  need  of  repentnnce  and  changed 
conduct  as  the  condition  of  forgiveness,  declared 
the  imminence  of  judgment,  and  a  sifting  of  good 
from  bad  at  Messiah's  njii>earance  (Mt  S'"'",  Lk  3''*). 
The  kingdom  he  announced  was  ethical  in  its 
demands  (Lk  3'"'"),  was  connected  with  the  person 
of  a  Coming  One,  who  should  execute  the  work  of 
judgment,  and  also  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  fire  (Mt,  Mk,  Lk),  and  was  immediatelj 
to  be  expected.  John  wa.s  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  inferiority,  and  of  the  impotence  of  his  water- 
baptism  to  elVect  a  real  change  of  heart  in  the 
multitudes  who  resorted  to  him,  and  his  hope  was 
therefore  placed  in  this  Greater  One,  who  had  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  (Jn  I"'").  The  question, 
then,  arises :  Was  Jesus  from  the  first  conscious 
that  He  was  this  Greater  One  whom  John  had 

Eroclaimed,  or  did  He  begin  His  ministry,  as  some 
ave  contended  {e.g.  Colani  and  Kenan),  only  as  a 
disciple  and  imitator  of  the  Ba|itist?  That  the 
former  view  is  tlie  correct  one  would  be,  of  course, 
put  beyond  doubt,  if  the  intimations  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  were  accepted  (Jn  l*"-**-  *>"  3.  4-*  etc.) ;  but 
the  Synoptics,  also,  in  their  narratives  of  the 
relations  of  John  and  Jesus  at  the  baptism  (Mt 
3  •""  and  parallels),  of  the  temptations  (Mt4''" 
and  parallels),  wliich  would  have  no  meaning  unless 
Jesus  wius  consciously  entering  on  Ilia  work  as 
Messiah,  of  the  earlv  use  by  Jesus  of  the  title 
'Son  of  Man'  (Mk '2'°  etc.),  and  by  many  other 
indications,  show  plainlj'  that  this  is  the  right  view 
to  take.  (Haldenspoiger  cnn  only  get  over  the  use 
of  '  Son  of  Man,  which  he  also  accepts  as  a 
Messianic  title,  by  arbitrarily  a-ssumiiig  that  all 
the  inciilcnts  In  which  this  name  occurs  took 
jilaco  after  Peter's  confession — a  violent  and 
unwarrantable  hypothesis,  Selbstheu'iutstsein  Jem', 
p.  25'J).  How  this  consciousness  of  His  Messiah- 
chip  was  developed  in  Jesus  is  a  (juestion  which 
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lies  bej'ond  our  present  limits.  It  was  p.ainly 
there  from  the  period  of  the  baptism,  and  we  have 
earlier  indications  of  its  presence  (Lk  2",  see 
below).  We  take  it,  therefore,  as  a  datum  to 
start  from,  that  when  Jesus  be^an  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  He  already  knew  Hia 
vocation  to  be  its  Founder  and  its  Lord. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Bapti.st  to  OT  prophecj 
(Jit  11"-'*),  and  the  historical  connexion  of  Jesus 
with  John,  make  it  evident  that,  in  announcing  the 
approachinfj  advent  of  'the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
Jesus  had  m  view  the  very  kingdom  which  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  We  have  alreadj'  seen 
that  this  precise  expression  is  not  met  with  in 
OT  (most  nearly  in  Dn  7"-i8.a),  but  Jesus  in 
many  places  unmistakably  takes  over  the  OT 
theocratic  idea  (Mt  8"-"  21"  22'>-«>  etc.).  This 
suggests  the  further  question  as  to  our  Lord's  own 
customary  designation  for  this  divine  kingdom. 
In  Mt,  with  but  four  exceptions  (ch.  G"  is  an 
incorrect  reading),  the  phrase  employed  is  always 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven';  wlKjreas  the  other 
Go.spels  and  the  remaining  books  of  NT  have 
uniformly  'the  kingdom  of  God.'  Which  was 
Christ's  own  expression,  or  did  He  use  both?  (so 
Bruce).  The  contrast  between  Mt  and  the  other 
Gospels,  even  in  parallel  pa.s.sages,  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  one  is  more  original  than  the  other, 
and  the  question  is  which.  Some  (as  Weiss)  prefer 
•  kingdom  of  God,'  but  preponderating  rea-sons  seem 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  form  in  Mt.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  phrase  d;:;?*  niD^5  (rule  [Dalm. 
Worte  Jesu,  11  ff.]  of  the  heavens)  was  a  current 
expression  in  Rabbinical  circles  (see  pas.sage»  in 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Mt  3^ ;  and  especinlly 
Schoettgen  on  Mt  U'");  and  there  is  probability 
in  the  conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  the 
form  employed  by  our  Lord  in  His  ordinary 
Aramaic  preaching  (not  necessarily  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  occasional  use  of  the  other),  and 
that,  in  translating  into  Gr.,  the  evangelists  may 
either,  as  in  our  existing  Mt,  have  retained  this 
Heb.  formula,  or  have  (as  in  Mk,  Lk,  etc.)  ren- 
dered it  by  its  equivalent,  more  suitable  to  Gen- 
tiles— '  tlie  kingdom  of  God.'  This  is  further 
supported  by  comparison  with  the  language  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (Mt  e"-",  Lk  11»).  No  distinc- 
tion in  meaning  of  any  importance  can  fairly  be 
established  between  the  two  expressions,  winch 
denote  the  kingdom  as,  on  the  one  hand,  God's, 
ami,  on  the  other,  heavenly  in  its  origin,  aims, 
and  end.  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  appears 
from  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  is  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  ;  while  the  Lord's  Praj-er  teaches  us 
that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  tiod's  Spirit,  in  which 
the  will  of  man  is  made  conformable  to  the  will 
of  God— a  kingdom  which  comes  from  heaven,  is 
heaven  on  earth,  and  ends  in  heaven'  (Lange  on 
Mt  3'). 

3.  In  examining  the  teaching  of  Jesuson  the  nature 
of  this  kingdom,  we  do  well  to  start  from  the  point 
alreailv  established — the  connexion  of  the  kingdom 
with  llis  own  Person.  Nothinjj  is  plainer  than 
that,  in  His  own  \-iew,  Jesus  is  not  simply  the 
Founiler  of  this  kingdom,  but  it  is  His  kingdom 
as  well  as  the  Father's,  and  He  is  Lord  and  King 
over  it  (Mt  13"  ll!"  20"  25>*-*'  etc.).  The  idea 
here  is  moulded  by  that  of  the  OT  theocracy,  in 
wliich  GotI  was  at  once  the  King  of  the  chosen 
nation,  and  exiTcised  His  functions  through  a  vis- 
ible representative.  This  relation,  only  brokenly 
and  typically  illustrated  in  the  descendants  of 
David,  is  now,  in  accordance  with  prophecy,  per- 
fectly realizcil  in  the  Me-ssianic  King,  whose  soli- 
darity witli  tlod  in  heart  and  will  U  conipleU 
(Mt  11",  Jn  4»*  .'!*'  i;**  etc.).  But  the  connexion 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  iuor« 
intimate  even   than  this.     Jesus  is  not  onlv  Uia 
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Founder  and  Lord  of  the  new  theocracy,  but  w 
Ilimself  the  vital  jjerm  of  it, — the  living  embodi- 
ment and  representative  of  its  principle,  —  the 
actual  type  of  the  new  relation  of  eonship  to  God 
into  which  men  are  invited  to  enter  through  Him, 
— so  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  existed  on  earth  in  His  Person  from  the 
first  moment  of  His  manifestation.  It  is  through 
vital  relation  to  Him,  as  the  Synoptics,  and  still 
more  clearly  the  Fourth  Gospel,  stiow, — tlirough 
reception  of  His  Person  and  message,  through 
faith  in  Him,  surrender  to  Him,  suomission  to 
His  lule,  keeping  His  commandments,  which  is 
synonjTnous  with  doing  the  will  of  the  Father, 
through  union  with  Him  as  the  branches  and  the 
vine,  etc., — that  the  kingdom  is  constituted  (Mt 
7J1-S1  gio   iiffl-80   i6»ts»_  jn    151.8  etc.).      With   all 

thi.s  goes  a  profoundly  modified  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  sovereignty  in  this  new  kingdom  of 
God,  which,  as  founded,  not  by  worldly  means  ot 
coniiuest  and  violence,  but  by  humilitv,  by  ser- 
vice, by  deeds  of  mercy,  by  Buffering,  by  witness 
for  the  truth  (Mt  ll^""-  ^  13»  18»-^20-»-^,  Jn  IS*!-"), 
is  ruled  in  like  manner,  not  by  force  or  tyranny, 
but  by  the  suasive  influences  of  love  over  freely 
surrendered  hearts  (Mt  ll'^"*'  2-2^-«>,  Jn  14"  15"). 

4.  In  light  of  this  essential  relation  of  Jesus  to  His 
kingdom,  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  two 

?'reat  titles  by  which  this  relation  was  expressed 
>y  Jesus  Himself — 'Son  of  Man,'  and  'Son  of 
God.'  The  second  of  these  titles,  to  which  we 
return  below,  is,  in  the  Synoptics  at  least,  more 
freiiuently  given  to  Jesus  by  others  than  assumed 
by  Je-sus  Himself  (Mt  3"  4»';  W^  27"-",  Mk  3" 
15^  etc.),  but  it  is  constantly  implied,  even  in  the 
earlier  Gospels,  in  His  mode  of  speaking  of  His 
Father,  and  is  sometimes  emphatically  expressed 
{e.ff.  Mt  11"  16'«"  26'«-").  In  Jn  it  is  the  more 
common.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  title  '  Son  of 
Man,'  which  is  the  favourite  designation  of  Jesus 
for  Himself,  but  is  never  used  by  His  disciples, 
or  by  the  evangelists,  in  speaking  of  Him  (only 
once  outside  the  Gospels  by  Stephen,  Ac  7°').  It 
occurs  also  in  a  singularly  inipres.'iive  and  weighty 
form,  with  the  definite  article  to  both  nouns,  6  viis 
ToO  iyepJiTrov.*  It  was  plainly  on  His  own  lips  a 
Messianic  title  (Mk  2'",  Mt  1G=«  2G'-',  Jn  5"  etc.), 
yet  tliere  is  no  evidence,  apart  from  the  doubtful 
Bk.  of  F.noch,  that  it  was  a  current  title  for  the 
Messiah  in  that  time.  The  usage  in  the  Gospels 
shows  decisively  it  was  not.  It  was  not  the  wish 
of  Jesus  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  in  His  early  ministry,  but  we  find  Him  freely 
using  this  enigmatic  title  (Mk  2'°).  The  Jews 
evidently  were  perplexed  as  to  its  meaning  (Jn 
12**).  The  phrase  '  Son  of  Man  '  in  Mt  16'»  is 
manifestly  not  synonymous  with  'Christ,'  either 
in  popular  acceptation  or  in  the  minds  of  the 
discijiles  We  must  therefore  hold  it  for  certain 
that  the  expression  was  one  welling  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  original  consciousness  of  Jesus, 
and  e.'ipressing  some  profound  conception  of  His 
mission.  Wh.at  precisely  this  is,  is  a  point  on 
which  there  is  wide  difTerence  of  opinion  (see 
the  various  \-iews  well  stated  in  Lietzmann's  Der 
Menschensohn,  1896).  Wendt  wUl  have  it  (Die 
Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  pp.  442,  443)  that  the  title  is  meant 
to  designate  its  possessor  as  a  weak,  creaturely 
being — member,  Messiah  though  He  was,  of  the 
weak,  creaturely  race  of  humanity.  But  this 
theory  cannot  be  carried  through  without  doing 
Holence  to  many  passages  in  which  this  name  is 

•  Lietzniann  in  his  tractate,  Der  Meiinchensohn  (1S96),  seeks 
10  break  the  force  of  this  by  going  bacli  frora  the  Gr.  to  the 
Aram.,  in  which  Ncn^  means  simply  *  man '  (unemphatic). 
But  the  emphatic  force  of  the  expression  cannot  be  erased 
from  the  Gospel  usage.  Lietzmann  stands  ahnost  alone  in 
holding  that  the  term  was  not  used  by  Jesus,  but  found  it6 
way  into  the  Gospels  from  a  Christian  imscoQception. 


evidently  used  as  a  title  of  dignity  ;  the  highest 
functions  bein^  claimed  by  Jesus,  not,  as  Wendt'a 
argument  would  require,  despite  of  His  bein"  Son 
of  Man,  but  because  He  is  Son  of  Man  {JsUi  2^, 
Jn  5-''  etc.).  More  probable  is  the  generally  ac. 
ceiled  \'iew  which  connects  this  title  with  the 
language  of  Dn  7"  already  alluded  to — 'th.'re 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  8 
Son  of  Man,'  etc.  (cf.  Mt  26'").  Whatever  view 
be  taken  of  this  expres.sion, — whether  it  be  s'lp 
posed  to  denote  an  individual  (so  Beyschla"),  01 
only  to  symbolize  the  humanness  of  the  new  King, 
dom  in  contrast  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  beasts 
which  had  preceded, — there  lies  in  it  at  least  the 
notion  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  resting  like 
the  others  on  brute  force,  would  be  the  first  in 
which  the  divine  ideal  of  humanity  would  be 
realized  ;  so  that  our  Lord,  in  taking  this  title, 
may  well  have  expressed  the  consciousness  that 
there  had  appeared  in  Him  the  New  Man  of 
the  race — the  type  and  representative  of  a  new 
humanity — one  wno,  because  of  tliis  perfection  of 
His  humanity,  stood  in  a  relation  to  all  men, 
and  was  their  natural  ruler  and  Lord  in  the  kinj;- 
dom  He  had  come  to  found.  There  lay  thus,  in 
the  use  of  the  title  by  Jesus,  at  once  the  idea  of 
the  reality  and  truth  of  His  humanity,  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  unique  perfection  as  man,  the 
sense  of  His  universal  relation  to  the  race,  and 
the  knowledge  of  His  calling  and  function  to  be 
the  Messianic  Kin";.*  He  was  Son  of  Man,  as  em- 
bodying  in  Himself  the  divine  idea  of  a  godlike 
humanity — the  Son  of  Man,  as  the  unique  indi- 
vidual of  the  race  who  sustained  this  character — 
the  Son  of  il/are  in  the  universal  sense,  as  repre- 
senting in  His  Person,  not  the  seed  of  Abraham 
alone,  but  tlie  whole  of  mankind.  This  title, 
accordingly,  already  expresses  the  principle  of 
universality  of  the  new  religion  in  its  contrast 
with  the  national  limitation  of  Judaism,  and  the 
current  conception  of  the  Messiah.  Baldensperger 
is  therefore  only  partially  correct  when  he  re- 
jects the  'ideal  man'  theory  of  this  title,  and 
ridicules  it  as  an  attempt  to  carry  back  our  nine- 
teenth-century notions  into  a  period  to  which  they 
were  quite  strange  (2nd  ed.  p.  178).  There  lies 
behind  it,  certainly,  no  such  abstract  conception 
as  'the  ideal  man,'  yet  the  reality  which  that 
phrase  expresses  is  undoubtedly  present  from  the 
beginning  as  an  element  in  the  consciousness  from 
which  the  title  springs. 

We  return  to  the  more  particular  consideration 
of  the  second  title,  'Son  of  God,'  which,  on  the  face 
of  it,  expresses  the  consciousness  which  Jesus  had 
of  His  relation  to  God,  just  as  the  previous  title 
expressed  His  consciousness  of  the  relation  He 
sustained  to  men.  Those  are  undoubtedly  right 
who  warn  us  off  from  seeking,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  metaphysical  interpretation  of  this  title.  We 
shall  not  reach  Christ's  own  meaning  in  the  use  of 
it,  or  the  fact  it  represents  in  His  consciousness, 
by  starting  with  the  definitions  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  but  must  seek  our  clue  rather  in  the  line 
of  the  OT  conceptions  through  which  originally 
it  came  also  to  Him.  As  J "  was  the  Father  of 
His  nation  Isr.  (Ex  4^^-^,  Hos  IV),  so  was  He 
peculiarly  the  Father  of  the  theocratic  King,  '  I 
will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be  my  Son '  ^2  S 
7",  Ps  89*).  We  have  seen  already  what  the  rela- 
tion imported  in  th'i  theocratic  ruler — a  perfect 
unity  with  God  in  will  and  aim  ;  such  a  solidarity 
between  God  and  His  visible  representative  that 
the  purposes  of  the  former,  and  those  only,  were 
perfectly  executed  by  tlie  latter.  We  saw,  too, 
now  entirely  this  ideal  failed  to  be  realized  on 
the  purely  human  basis  of  the  OT  theocracy,  and 

*  This  is,  in  substance,  Neander'8  view  (Z(/«  qf  Christ),  ajl^  I 
better  has  not  yet  been  found. 
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how  manifest  it  Ijccame,  tliat  if  ever  it  was  to  he 
reali2e(i,  the  King  in  whom  tliis  was  done  must 
Btand  in  a  relation  of  nearness  and  unity  to  J"  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  ordinary  humanity — tliat  he 
must  possess  an  exceptional  di;,'nity  of  nature, 
raising  him  to  a  superhuman  rank  of  character  and 
authority  (Isa  O"-' etc.).  When,  now,  we  turn  to 
the  Gospels,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  the  same 
ideas  prevail.  '  Son  of  (!od '  is  tliure  also  a 
Messianic  title  (Mt  IG'"  ao"",  Jn  1"  lO"  etc.); 
and  it  connotes,  with  whatever  else,  a  perfect  one- 
ness of  thought,  will,  aim,  sentiment,  purpose, 
between  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son — entire  moral  and 
spiritual  unity,  reciprocal  and  exclusive  knowledge, 
the  perfect  adoption  by  the  Son  of  the  divine  ends 
as  His  own,  and  absolute  fidelity  and  devotion  in 
the  execution  of  them  (Mt  11-"',  Jn  5»  10'»-»°  etc.). 
And  this  is  not  less  clearly  associated  in  Jesus  with 
the  consciousness  that  this  unbroken  oneness  in 
spirit  with  God  is  connected  with  some  peculiar 
distinction  in  nature— that  His  relation  to  God  as 
Son  is  not  that  of  other  men,  but  that  He  is  the 
Son  par  excellence — the  Son  of  God  in  a  special  and 
solitary  relation  of  life  and  affection.  It  is  observ- 
able, accordingly,  that  even  while  He  recognizes 
the  divine  attimty  in  every  human  soul,  invites 
men  to  sonship  in  His  kin';dora,  and  teaches  His 
discijdes  to  address  God,  and  to  love  and  trust  Him 
as  their  Father,  He  never  places  Himself  as  Son  in 
the  same  category  «-ith  them,  but  always  carefully 
distinguishes  His  own  relation  to  the  father  from 
theirs  (e.y.  Jn  20").  Here,  then,  we  come  on  that  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  which,  while  it  cannot 
be  properly  spoken  of  as  a  metaph3'sical  conception 
of  His  Person,  yet  legitimately  lays  the  basis  for 
those  metaphysical,  or  at  least  transcendental,  pre- 
dications regarding  Him  which  arc  found  in  the 
creeds,  and  even  earlier  in  the  Kpistles,  and  the 
Joliannine  Prologue.  What  this  transoemlental 
element  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  implied,  can 
only  be  inferred  from  His  various  utterances 
respecting  Himself  in  the  Gospels,  from  the  claims 
He  makes,  the  prerogatives  He  assumes,  the  works 
He  does.  His  promise  of  His  perpetual  presence 
with  His  Church,  and  of  His  return  in  glory.  His 
glimpses  even  into  a  previous  state  of  preexistence, 
etc.  (Mt  ;"■«  IS-"-  25.  26"  28>»-»  Jn  8"  17"  etc.)— 
all  matters  which  we  cannot  discu.ss  here.  One 
thing,  however,  is  at  once  implied  in  what  has  just 
been  said,  namely,  that  whereas  in  the  OT  concep- 
tion the  oflicial  -sense  of  the  phrase  'Son  of  God' 
overshadows  tlie  personal,  in  the  case  of  Jesus  it 
is  precisely  the  other  way— the  otlicial  relation  is 
grounded  in  the  personal.  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
as  Messianic  King,  because  He  is  first  Son  of  (Jod 
by  nature.  He  is  '  the  Son  '  simpliciter  ;  and  this 
consciousness  of  a  personal  peculiarity  in  His  rela- 
tion to  the  Father,  springing  as  it  no  doubt  did 
from  His  sense  of  entire  spirilu:il  oneness,  may  be 
presumed  to  go  back  in  some  form  to  the  earliest 
dawn  of  His  rellective  life  (cf.  Lk  2").  There  was 
no  period  of  His  life  in  which  He  did  not  know 
God  as  His  Father  ;  was  not  conscious  of  an  un- 
troubled relation  of  union  with  Him  ;  did  not  find 
in  His  soul  the  reflection  of  His  character  ;  and  did 
not  yield  to  Him  His  entire  love,  trust,  and 
obedience.  We  cannot  err,  therefnre,  in  finding 
the  root  of  Christ's  conception  of  His  king<lom  in 
His  own  perfect  consciousness  of  His  Jiliit  relation 
to  His  Father,  together  with  the  new  views  of 
religion,  of  rigliteousncss,  of  iluty,  and  of  blessed- 
ness, which  this  implied.  The  consciousness  he  had 
of  Himself  as  Son,  with  the  correlative  idea  of  God 
as  Fatlier,  leads  to  the  designation  ol  the  kingdom 
as  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Father'  (.Mt  V.i") ;  just  as  St. 
Paul  also  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  kingdom  of  the  Son 
of  His  love,'  into  which  the  Father  has  translated 
OS  (Col   1"  ").     The  kingdom,  in  this  view,  is  the 


sphere  of  God's  fatherly  love  and  rule  in  heart* 
truthfully  submitted  to  Him  through  His  Son  :  o( 
His  gracious,  unbounded  self-communication  for 
the  blessing  and  enricliment  of  His  people.  This 
doctrine  of  Jesus  as  to  the  divine  Fatherhood,  how- 
ever, is  not  oft'hand  to  be  identified,  as  it  so  often 
is,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  to 
all  men,  which  has  for  its  correlate  the  doctrine  of 
a  universal  natural  sonship  of  man.  It  is  surpris- 
in;^  how  little  ba.sis  is  found  for  this  doctrine  of  a 
universal  Fatherhood  and  sonship  in  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Jesus.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  except  by  implication  in  the  jiarable  of 
the  Prodigal  (Lk  15"-").  That  Christ  recognizes  a 
natural  kinship  of  every  human  soul  with  God 
(cf.  Gn  1"-  ■^),  and  a  calling  and  destination  of 
every  indiriduul  to  be  a  son  of  God  in  His  king- 
dom, is  indeed  most  true;  but  Fatherhood  and 
sonsliip  in  His  ordinary  speech  is  a  relation  icithin 
His  kingdom,  not  a  relation  of  mere  nature,  but  (so 
tlirougliout  the  whole  NT)  the  result  of  a  divine  act 
of  grace  placing  man  in  this  relation  (the  Pauline 
vloStaia  ;  cf.  Jn  1'^- "),  and  of  a  supernatural  ini- 
partation  of  a  new  nature  and  life  (Jn  ',V').  In 
comparison  with  this  higher,  divine  relation,  the 
natural  sinks,  as  it  were,  into  the  backjp-ound. 
We  gain,  indeed,  the  right  point  of  view  for 
understanding  this  doctrine  of  Jesus  on  the  di^-ine 
Fatherhood,  only  when  we  ob.servethat  it  takes  its 
origin,  not  from  the  general  relation  of  God  to  the 
world,  or  even  from  the  relation  of  God  to  believers 
in  His  kingdom,  but  primarily  from  the  relation  of 
the  Father  to  Himself.  It  does  not  begin  at  the 
circumference — the  general  relation  of  God  to  man- 
kind, but  at  the  centre — the  special,  unique,  in- 
comparable relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  It 
is  in  the  relation  to  the  Son  that  we  have,  so  to 
sjieak,  the  spring  of  Fatherhood  in  the  heart  of 
( Jod.  This  relation,  which  in  its  fulness  none  other 
can  share,  is  then  in  its  measure  extended  to  those 
who  are  the  members  of  His  kingdom ;  and, 
finally,  extends  itself  even  as  a  ble.ssed  possibility 
to  all  mankind,  in  harmony  with  mans  original 
destination  (parable  of  Prodigal). 

5.  With  tlie  help  of  this  clue  afforded  us  by  the 
personal  consciousness  of  Jesus,  we  are  able  to 
advance  to  some  nearer  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  His  kingdom.  If  Jesus  was  indeed  sure  of 
Himself  from  the  first  as  the  Son  of  God,— if  He 
had  this  perfect  filial  consciousness  from  the 
beginning, — there  falls  away  every  ground  for 
assuming  that  His  views  fluctuated  and  varied 
reganling  this  kingdom  He  came  to  found,  or 
that  He  did  not  clearly  gra.sp  it  from  the  outset  in 
its  cs-sential  nature,  laws,  and  conditions  of  success. 
The  Gospels  give  us  no  warrant  for  supposing  that 
such  fluctuation  took  place;  the  only  point  which 
can  with  plausibility  be  raised  being  that  discussed 
below  :  whether  from  the  first  He  aiiprehended  the 
nece.ssitj-  of  His  death.  If  the  essential  feature  in 
His  kingdom  was  the  admission  of  men  through 
grace  into  a  relation  of  sonship  akin  to  His  own. 
Ho  could  not  have  varied  in  His  conception  of  it,  of 
its  righteousness,  or  of  the  general  conditions  of 
entrance  into  it,  unless  His  own  self-coiisrioiisncss 
had  varied.  A  second  weighty  result  we  re.iili  is, 
tliut  if  Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  Himself  as  Son 
of  Go<l,  and  Founder  of  this  kingdom,  fioiii  the 
first,  tliis  kingdom  in  His  view  could  not  have  been 
a  merely  future  thing,  but  must  have  been  con 
ccived  of  OS  already  cxistiny.  This,  again,  is  a 
point  on  whidi  iiiuch  discussion  has  been  raisini ; 
whether,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Gol,  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  has  only  an  cschatological 
Hii;nilicanee  (thus  Kaftan,  Schnioller,  etc.!,  or 
wnetlier  it  denotes  an  already  existing  renlitj 
(Kitschl,  Wendt,  etc.).  The  true  %-iew,  surely,  ii 
that   it    ij  not  either  exclusively.     It   0<th  has  a 
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present  being[  upon  earth,  and  has  a  perfect, 
glorified  form  in  eternity.  Tlie  existence  of  tlie  kin^;- 
dom  aa  a  present,  developing  reality  is  implied  in 
the  parables  of  gro-vvth  (mustard  seed,  leaven,  seed 
growing  secretly,  Mt  13,  Mk  4«-'»)  ;  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  it,  in  its  earthly  form,  as  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  (wheat  and  tares,  the  net  of  fislies, 
Mt  13);  in  the  description  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  kingdom  (Sermon  on  the  Mount)  which  is  to  be 
realized  in  the  ordinary  human  relations ;  as  well 
as  in  many  special  sayings  (e.g.  Mt  12=*,  Lk  16" 
17^,  whether  '  within '  or  '  among '  makes  no  differ- 
ence). But,  apart  from  specific  declarations,  the 
truth  is  implied  in  the  simple  fact  that  Jesus  Ilim- 
«c//"was  present  in  the  full  consciousness  of  His  Son- 
ship  and  calling  to  be  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom, 
gatnering  disciples  to  Himself  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  society.  We  have  formerly  observed  that  in 
the  Person  of  Jeans,  even  had  there  been  no  other, 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  already  present  in 
humanity.  In  Him  lay  the  vital  germ  of  that 
kingdom ;  He  was  the  Dearer  and  representative 
of  its  principle  of  Sonship  ;  in  Him  its  powers  and 
grace  were  made  manifest  (Mt  12^).  When,  as 
the  result  of  His  activity,  a  band  of  disciples  were 
drawTi  around  Him,  the  members  of  which  were 
introduced  by  Him  into  a  new  fellowship  with  God, 
and  in  whose  hearts  the  principle  of  a  divine  rule 
•was  manifestly  established,  it  was  more  than  ever 
evident  that  thekingdomof  God  had  begun  onearth. 

Still  endeavouring  to  keep  in  view  the  inward 
and  essential  nature  of  this  kingdom,  or  reign  of 
God  among  men,  which  Jesus  came  to  introduce, 
we  aie  led  oy  the  representations  of  the  Gospels  to 
foim  such  conceptions  of  it  as  the  following.  In 
what  is  said  under  these  heads,  the  connexion  of 
the  kingdom  with  its  Founder,  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  on  God,  man,  righteousness,  salvation,  will 
receive  further  illustration. 

(a)  The  kingdom  is  in  its  beginnings,  as  just 
stated,  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle  of 
divine  rule  into  the  hearts  of  men,  through  the 
word  (Mt  13"),  the  truth  (Jn  IS^?),  the  Spirit  (Jn 
3'- "),  in  virtue  of  which,  changed  in  disposition 
(Mt  18'),  they  become  doers  of  the  ^vill  of  the 
Father  in  heaven  (Mt  7"  etc.).  It  is  therefore,  in 
its  principle,  something  inward,  vital,  invisible 
(Lk  17  "• '').  It  is  not  the  idea  of  Jesus,  however, 
that  this  kingdom  should  be  confined  solely  to  the 
inward  life.  It  is  rather  a  principle  working  from 
within  outwards  for  the  renewal  and  transfor- 
mation of  every  department  of  our  earthly 
existence  (marriage,  the  family,  the  state,  social 
life,  etc.,  Mt  19'^,  Jn  2'-",  Mt  222i  etc.).  It  is 
thus  a  growing,  developing  thing— as  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  parables  (Mt  13).  The  kingdom  is 
not  fully  come  till  everything  in  human  life,  and 
in  the  relations  of  man  m  society,  is  brought  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  (Mt  6'° ; 
cf.  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  89,  Eng.  tr.).  While, 
however,  Jesus  gives  us  many  incidental  indications 
of  the  true  relation  of  His  kingdom  to  society,  it 
is  the  spiritual  or  directly  religious  and  ethical 
aspect  of  the  kingdom  which  alone  is  more  pro- 
minent in  His  teaching.  '  The  whole  weight  is 
rested  on  the  inward  disposition,  on  the  new 
relation  to  God,  on  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit,  on 
the  new  righteousness  proceeding  from  that  life, 
on  the  new  hopes  and  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Everything  is  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  spiritual, 
the  eternal.  We  read  nothing  in  Christ  of  the 
effects  of  His  religion  on  art,  on  culture,  on 
philosophy,  on  politics,  on  commerce,  on  education, 
on  science,  on  literature,  on  economical  or  social 
reform  '  (Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  p. 
406).  So  also  with  the  apostles.  Yet  a  regenerat- 
ing spirit  has  gone  forth  from  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  in  all  these  departments. 


(6)  On  the  other  side,  the  kingdom  of  God  ii 
viewed  as  a  sjthere  of  privilege  and  blessing  into 
which  the  disciple  is  admitted,  in  which  he  ruccivea 
the  forgiveness  of  liis  sins,  attains  the  satisfaction 
of  his  spiritual  wants,  is  filled  with  rii^hteousness, 
and  inherits  the  felicity  of  the  eternal  life  (Mt  5'"" 
6»  19=»  25"- '«,  Lk  4",  Jn  6"-  »»•  •"  10-«  etc.).  It  U 
the  summum  bonum  for  man — the  good  to  be  desired 
above  all  others,  and  for  which  everything  else 
should  be  sacrificed  (Mt  6'**  13'""''*,  parables  of 
Treasure  and  Pearl  19»,  Lk  10",  Jn  17'  etc.).  Tho 
kingdom  of  God  is  thus  emphatically  with  Jesus, 
as  throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture,  a  kingdom  of 
grace,  the  message  of  it  '  good  tidings '  (ISIt  4^, 
Lk  2"'' "  4''-).  Its  proclamation  is  a  gospel,  and 
it  brings  to  man  at  once  the  fullest  provision  for 
his  needs  as  a  sinner,  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
his  moral  life,  and  the  noblest  end  for  his  practical 
realization.  God's  royalty  in  His  kingdom  is 
shown  not  less  by  gift  than  by  rule  ;  it  is  gracious, 
unstinted  giving  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  (Mt  7'-",  Jn  5"  6'2»  10"-  ^  etc. ).  It  is  thus 
the  sphere  of  '  salvation,'  though  this  term  [utarripla) 
is  still  seldom  used  (Lk  10^  Jn  4*^ ;  cf.  Lk 
l®*-'-,  Mt  16=»-  »»  19=»,  Lk  19'»,  Jn  3"-"  5"  12"  etc.). 
The  all-embracing  expression  for  its  good  is 
'eternal  life';  yet  in  the  Synoptics  this  term  is 
always  applied  to  the  future  consummation  of  that 
good  {e.g.  i\lk  lO'"),  whereas  in  Jn  it  is  used  also  to 
denote  the  present  possession  of  the  life  of  God  by 
believers  (Jn  5").  Wendt  justly  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  Jn  this  is  done  only  in  occasional 
passages  {Die  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  p.  193),  and  the 
Synoptics  also  recognize  in  fact  the  present  re- 
ception and  enjoyment  by  believers  of  those 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  which  Jn  designates  by 
'  eternal  life '  (Mt  5'-"  etc.). 

(c)  The  kingdom  of  God  is  inseparably  associated 
with  character  in  its  members.  The  conditions  of 
entrance  into  it  are  repentance  and  faith  (iMk  1", 
Lk  7*  13'-°  etc.);  its  blessings  require  for  their 
reception  such  moral  disposit;ions  as  poverty  of 
spirit,  humility,  meekness,  and  lowliness  of  heart, 
spiritual  hungering  and  thirsting  (Mt  5'-'  H'^- s* 
\&-  S  Jn  4"  65»)  ;  as  a  kingdom  of  the  truth,  those 
only  that  are  of  the  truth  (Jn  18"),  of  an  honest 
and  good  heart  (Lk  8"),  will  receive  it ;  to  know 
its  doctrine,  there  must  be  a  willingness  to  do  the 
will  of  God  (Jn  7")  ;  a  desire  for  the  honour  of 
men  is  fatal  to  seeking  the  honour  that  comes 
from  God  (Jn  5").  These  states  of  mind  are  not 
the  product  of  nature,  but  the  result  of  a  new 
spiritual  birth  (Jn  3'-  ").  Within  the  kingdom,  the 
rule  of  God  takes  the  form  of  the  realization  of  a 
new  and  spiritual  righteous?iess  in  the  hearts  of 
the  members,  and  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  tlie  world.  This  righteousness  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  6^),  and  a 
great  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  relates  to  it 
(notably  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount).  It  is  at  once 
part  of  the  blessing  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  5*),  and 
a  moral  task  set  before  the  members  for  their 
accomplishment  (Mt  5'^""  7^^).  Its  norm  is  the 
perfection  of  the  Father  Himself  (Mt  5^)— the 
absolutely  Good  One  (Mk  10'*).  Like  everything 
else  in  the  kingdom,  it  is  the  product  of  a 
divinely  given  life,  and  develops  from  Avithin  out- 
wards, from  heart  to  conduct,  as  a  good  tiee 
brings  forth  fruit  (Mt  7").  It  differs  from  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
motive  and  in  aim,  —  being  spontaneous,  where 
theirs  was  formal  and  mechanical ;  spiritual,  where 
theirs  had  regard  only  to  the  letter  of  the  precept ; 
done  with  a  sole  respect  to  God,  where  theirs  was 
man-pleasing  (Mt  5"-6'*).  Its  supreme  principle  is 
love  (Mt  7'^  Mk  12=8-«).  In  relation  to  God,  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  spirit  of  dependence,  and  trust 
in   His  fatherly  providence,   which  relieves  from 
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earthly  care  (Mt  G^'**  7''")  ;  in  its  estimate  of 
goods,  it  sets  supreme  store  on  the  kingdom  and  its 
righteousness,  and  seeks  these  beyond  all  material 
blessinjfs  (Mt  G^'-"-  "■")  ;  in  its  relation  to  man,  it 
shows  itself  in  mercy,  forbearance,  forgiveness  of 
inj  tries,  active  beneficence,  and  in  the  bright 
shming  of  a  holy  example  (Mt  5'- '•  »-«  7'2).  its 
standards  of  judgment  are  the  direct  inversion  of 
most  of  those  which  prevail  in  the  world.  It 
inverts,  e.g.,  the  world's  standards  of  blessedness  in 
calling  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  mourning,  the  meek, 
the  persecuted,  etc.,  blessed  (Mt  5»-"  ;  cf.  Mai  3"); 
the  world's  standards  of  greatness  in  pronouncing 
that  true  greatness  lies  in  humility  and  service 
(Mt  18»-  *,  Mk  10",  Jn  13"-  ">) ;  the  world's  standards 
of  wisdom  in  pronouncing  the  typical  wise  man  of 
the  world  a  fool  (Lk  12""'") ;  the  world's  standards 
of  the  chief  ^ood  in  making  that  consist  in  the 
kingdom  and  it»  righteousness  (Mt  6"),  etc.  Yet, 
in  His  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  the  king- 
dom, Jesus  declares  that  He  is  not  introducing 
anything  absolutely  new,  but  only  unfolding  the 
deepest  spirit  and  teaching  of  law  and  prophets 
(Mt  5"-  '» e2»«'"). 

(rf)  It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  kingdom, 
as  just  described,  that  it  is  a  kingdom  entirely 
tpiritual  and  umvorldly  in  its  nature  (Jn  IS",  ct. 
Mk  10^**) — supernatural  and  heavenly  in  its  origin, 
powers,  blessings,  aims,  and  ends, — a  kingdom  free 
alike  from  national  and  ceremonial  limitations, 
working  by  its  own  laws,  and  destined  in  the  end 
to  embrace  all  peoples.  There  is  thus  given  us  from 
another  side  what  we  saw  to  lie  already  in  the 
Lord's  designation  of  Himself  as  '  Son  of'^Man  ' — 
the  universal  it  1/  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus 
already  hints  at  this  in  Mt  8"  '  They  shall  come 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,'  etc.  ;  it  is  implied  in  His 
parables  (Mt  13  'the  field  is  the  world,'  v.**  ; 
parable  of  Mustard  Seed,  etc.);  is  declared  else- 
where ( Mt  21*"  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken 
from  you,'  etc. ) ;  and  is  announced  in  several  sayings 
of  Jn  (e.g.  Jn  12*' '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me,'  etc.).  It  comes  out  uistinctly  in  the 
commission  after  the  resurrection  (Mt  28",  Mk  l(i"). 


It  must  also  have  been  given  to  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus  from  the  first  by  the  j)rophecy  in  Dn 
(OM.  «  7i«.  ").  Equally  clear  is  it  from  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  to  mere  ceremonial  observances  (Mt  IS''"), 
and  the  critical,  discretionary  position  He  assumed 
to  the  whole  Mosaic  Law  {e.q.  the  Sabbath,  Mk 
2*;  marriage,  Mt  19*"'),  that,  while  Himself 
observing  the  ordinances  of  His  nation,  He  did 
not  bind  these  on  the  members  of  His  kingdom, 
but  claimed  the  right  aa  Son  of  Man — i.e.  the 
Messiah — to  alter,  change,  and  abrogate  them. 
His  relation  to  the  Jewish  law  He  lays  down  in 
the  principle  that  He  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  (Mt  5").  Hut  this  fulfilment  was  of  a  nature 
which  meant  in  part  destruction.  His  aim  through- 
out was  to  judge  the  details  of  the  law  by  reference 
to  its  underlying  principle,  and  to  the  highest 
needs  of  men  (>fk  2"), — to  po  back  at  every  point 
clearly  from  commands  to  pnnciples,  from  outward 
conduct  to  di»i)ositions  of  the  heart,  from  forms  of 
worship  to  spirit  of  worship— and  this  led  to  the 
dropping  away  of  everything  that  was  of  mere 
provisional  or  temporary  value.  In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  atxordingly,  and  in  all  the  Go8i>els, 
the  whole  stress  is  laid  on  the  spiritual,  the 
ethical,  the  eternal,  and  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  ceremonial  law  at  all.  Nay,  in  the  two 
similitudes  of  the  I'atoh  on  the  Old  Garment,  and 
the  New  Wine  in  Old  Uottlea  (Mt  9"-"),  Jesus 
indicates  in  the  clearest  way  His  consciousness 
that  His  kiii(;dom  was  something  ratiically  new, 
and  not  simp-y  a  reformed  and  purified  Judaism, 
and  that  the   M  forms  were  itterly  inadequate  to 


contain  the  si)irit  of  the  new  nligion — that  the 
latter  would  indeed  burst  and  rend  them,  if  it 
were  put  into  them. 

(e)  The  kingdom  thus  intro<luced  into  time  and 
history  has  two  stadia — an  earthly  and  an  eternal. 
The  consideration  of  this  point  involves,  finally, 
some  investigations  to  which  we  proceed. 

(a)  .\  question  of  much  iuiportanii-  here  is  as  to 
the  conne.xiou  which  Jesus  conceived  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  founding  of  His  kingdom  and  His  death. 
The  question  is  twofold  :  whether  from  the  be- 
ginning of  His  ministry  He  clearly  recognized  the 
necessity  of  His  death  ;  and,  if  He  did,  or  even  if 
this  knowledge  came  later,  what  .significance  He 
attributed  to  His  death  for  the  founding  of  His 
kingdom?  The  first  point  is  not  to  be  settled  on 
a  priori  grounds,  but  from  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  history.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt, 
from  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  Jesus 
did,  from  the  commencement  of  His  Messianic 
career,  recognize  the  fate  in  store  for  Him — whether 
tlie  precise  mode  of  His  death  is  another  question 
(but  cf.  Jn  3"-").  It  is  true  that  it  was  not  till 
after  the  memorable  confes.sion  atC'se.sarea  I'liilippi 
that  Jesus  began  to  speak  plainly  to  His  discijiles 
of  His  approaching  sullerings  and  death  (Mt  W^ 
etc.),  but  it  does  not  follow  that  tliis  was  the 
beginning  of  His  own  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  the  clearness, 
fulness,  and  decision  with  which  He  then  an- 
nounces His  death  and  resurrection,  that  these 
topics  had  long  occupied  His  own  thoughts,  and 
were  already  settled  convictions  in  His  mind.  But 
we  are  not  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  It  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  in  the  highest  aegree  improbable 
that  one  who  from  the  outset  grasped  so  clearly 
the  essential  nature  of  His  kingdom  in  its  contrast 
with  the  world,  who  had  rejected  the  temptations 
to  give  it  another  shape  (>lt-4'""),  who  predicted 
80  accurately  in  His  parables  the  stadia  of  its 
development  in  history  (Mt  13),  who  forewarned 
His  disciples  of  the  certain  persecutions  which 
awaited  them  for  His  sake  (MtS'"-"  lO'*-*),  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  inevitable  collision 
which  mu.st  occur  between  Himself  and  the  Jewish 
authorities,  and  wliich  He  must  have  foreseen 
could  not  but  issue  in  His  death.  That  He  did 
anticipate  it  is  expres.slj-  imiilied  in  His  saying, 
'Tlie  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,'  etc.  (Mt 
10**),  and  in  Hia  allusion  to  the  bridegroom  being 
taken  away  from  them  (Mt  9").  More  definitely, 
Jesus  had  deeply  studied  the  prophecies,  and  in 
the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry  announced 
that  those  relating  to  the  Servant  of  J"  in  I« 
were  fulfilled  in  Himself  (Lk  4'").  But  He  could 
not  be  unaware  of  what  was  wTitten  of  the  death 
of  this  Ser\'ant  in  Is  53  ;  and  the  recorde  d  greeting 
of  the  Baptist,  '  Behold  the  I^mb  of  God,'  ete. 
(Jn  1^),  would  recall  that  passage.  There  are 
other  sayings  in  Jn— those  to  Nicodemus  (Jn  3'*-  '•), 
and  especially  the  enigmatic  utterances  al)Out  giv- 
ing His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  (Jn  6"-")— 
which  point  in  the  same  direction.  Hut  if  Jesus 
foresaw  His  death,  it  was  impossible  that  He 
should  not  have  regarded  His  teniiiorary  sub- 
mission to  it  as  in  some  way  necessary  for  the 
ends  of  His  kingdom— for,  that  His  subjection  to 
death  was,  and  could  l>e,  only  temiHirarj',  He 
never,  in  the  strength  of  His  Me.s.sianic  conscious- 
ness, doubted.  His  announcement  of  His  death 
is  always  conjoined  with  the  declaration  of  His 
rising  again  (Mt  Iti*'  "Jii"  etc.);  and  the  sliadow 
of  the  Cross  never  clouds  for  a  moment  His  a.s»ur- 
ance  of  11  is  final  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the 
world  (Mt  7"  10»  13"  16",  Lk  l™*  etc.).  If. 
accordingly,  we  ask.  What  was  the  significuica 
which  .lesus  attncliol  to  His  death  in  connexion 
with  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom!  we  ar* 
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driven,  by  the  passages  already  cited,  to  see  in 
it  more  than  tlie  mere  illustration  of  a  general 
law  of  sacrifice  (Jn  12-"--''),  or  a  proof  of  fidelity 
in  His  vocation.  We  must  take  an  incidental 
saying  like  Mk  \0r"  '  For  even  the  Son  of  Man 
came  ...  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,' 
not  as  if  it  stood  alone,  but  with  tlie  depth  and 
seriousness  of  meaning  supplied  by  a  context  of 
similar  utttrances.  The  great  passage  on  the 
e.xpiatory  sult'erings  of  the  Servant  of  J"  (Is  5;!) 
must  probal)lj'  be  our  clue  here  also.  We  recall 
the  word  of  the  Baptist,  'The  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  (Jn  l-*) ;  the 
saying  in  which  His  death  is  connected  with  salva- 
tion in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  ('as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent,'  etc.,  Jn  3";  for  though  the 
lifting  up '  is  a  term  of  exaltation,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  associate  it  with  His  death);  the  'giving 
his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world '  in  .)n  6'" ;  but, 
alx>ve  all,  the  solemn  and  explicit  words  at  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  '  My  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  is  shed  tor  many  unto  the  remission 
of  sins'  (Mt  2G=»  ;  cf.  Mk  H",  Lk  222»,  1  Co  11^). 
In  keeping  with  this  connexion  of  His  death  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  with  the  remission  of 
sins,  we  are  told  how,  after  the  resurrection,  the 
disciples  were  enjoined  to  make  this  a  fundamental 
article  of  their  preaching  (Lk  24").  The  death  of 
Jesus,  followed  by  His  rising  af^'ain,  was  evidently, 
in  the  Lord's  own  view,  a  decisive  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  His  kingdom,  and  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  the  world  ;  and  not  till  that  event  had 
taken  place,  and  the  spirit  had  been  given  as  the 
sequel  to  it,  had  the  Kingdom  been  fully  consti- 
tuted (Lk  24«,  Ac  1»  2^=). 

(/3)  It  remains  that  we  glance  at  the  eschatological 
declarations  of  Jesus  respecting  His  kingdom,  for 
that  its  earthly  phase  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
heavenly,  in  which  the  separation  of  good  and 
bad  shall  be  finally  efl'ected,  and  the  ripened  re- 
sults of  its  long  development  shall  be  garnered  up 
under  new  and  glorious  conditions,  is  a  constant 
element  in  His  teaching  (Mt  13^"-"  19^- =«  22=«-«i 
25"- «,  Jn  141-  a  17"  etc.).  This  higher  and  eternal 
state,  described  as  '  the  regeneration '  (-raKiyyev- 
eala),  or  '  the  resurrection '  (ui  supra),  is  introduced 
by  the  coming  (irapovala)  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
glory,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  judg- 
ment which  takes  account  of  the  conduct  alike  of 
the  professed  members  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
the  nations  of  mankind  (Mt  24,  Jn  S^-'^,  Mt  7-'-^ 
25,  etc.).  The  principles  on  which  this  judgment 
proceeds  are  essential  character,  with  its  fruits  in 
word  and  deed ;  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  in 
duty ;  watchfulness ;  boldness  in  confessing  Christ, 
or  sin  in  denying  Him  ;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
love,  etc.  The  separation  which  the  judgment 
effects  is,  bo  far  as  appears,  final  (Mt  13*"^  25'" 
etc.).  In  thus  carrying  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  into  a  future  life,  and  connecting  it  with 
His  personal  return,  Jesus  goes  entirely  beyond 
OT  limits ;  though  there  also  the  doctrines  of  a 
future  life  in  the  blessed  enjoyment  of  God,  and 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  are  in  process  of 
formation  (Ps  17"  49"-"  IZ"^-^,  Is  25»  26'9,  Hos  6' 
13",  Dn  12^  etc.).  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion was  a  cardinal  one  with  the  Pharisees ;  but 
it  had  its  deep  roots  in  the  OT  doctrines  of  man, 
of  God,  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  salvation  (Mt 
22*'-'»),  and,  as  connected  by  Jesus  Avith  the  re- 
demption and  new  life  of  His  kingdom,  is  an 
essential  part  of  His  religion.  The  question, 
nevertheless,  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  how  far 
the  undoubtedly  largely  symbolical  and  figurative 
character  of  these  discourses  of  Jesus  on  the  last 
things  entitles  us  to  rely  on  them  as  real  repre- 
sentations of  the  future  ?  They  assuredly  do  not 
give  na  a  scientific,  or  perfectly  objective,  know- 


ledge of  the  nature,  the  course,  and  relative  order  of 
these  events,  such  as  we  can  turn  with  precision 
into  a  theological  system.  Yet  they  are  too  deli- 
nite  and  circumstantial  to  permit  of  our  supposing 
that  to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  they  were  mcrs 
ligures,  or  were  not  intended  to  convey  to  us  soma 
real  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
This  question  presses  especially  in  regard  to  tlie 
Parousia.  Did  Jesus,  e.g.,  anticipate  for  His 
kinjjdom  a  long  period  of  development  in  the 
world  before  the  end  came;  or  was  His  Parousia 
regarded  by  Himself  as  immediate,  or,  at  least, 
as  not  long  to  be  delayed  ?  Mt  24-'*,  with  certain 
other  passages  (Mt  lO'-**  IC^),  might  seem  to  teach 
the  latter,  and  we  know  that  the  times  and  the 
seasons  were  not  within  the  human  knowledge  of 
the  Son  (Mk  13^-,  Ac  1") ;  but  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  will  lead  us 
to  modify  this  first  impression.  We  cannot  mis- 
take that  the  picture  of  the  kingdom  given  us  in 
the  parables  is  that  of  a  slowly  developing  reality, 
bound  to  a  law  of  rhythm — '  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear'  (Mk  4'-^) 
— with  the  world  and  humanity  as  its  sphere  of 
manifestation,  and  good  and  evil  growing  side  by 
side  in  it  till  both  are  fully  ripe  (Mt  13)  ;  and 
other  passages  suggest  the  like  idea  of  a  prolonged 
world-development,  and  a  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
among  all  nations  before  the  end  come  (Mt  8"  '21'" 
24''-",  Lk  igii-i'J-";  (jf.  also  the  post-resurrection 
commissions,  Mt  28'»-»',  Mk  16">  etc.).  Against 
these  numerous  indications  the  ev9(ui  of  Mt  'J4-' 
(which  may  be  variously  accounted  for)  cannot 
be  allowed  to  tell  ;  especially  as  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  in  the  discourse  itself  of  a  nearer 
and  a  remoter  horizon  ('  these  things,'  '  that  day 
and  hour,'  vv."-'"').  The  truth  would  seem  to  be 
that  Jesus  does  not  always  speak  of  His  Parousia 
(any  more  than  of  His  kingdom)  in  the  same  sense; 
that  it  is  to  Him  rather  a  process  in  whioh  many 
elements  flow  together  into  a  single  image,  than 
a  single  definite  event,  always  looked  at  in  the 
same  light.  Thus  he  says  to  the  high  priest,  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  prophecy  in  Dn,  '  Hence- 
forth,' that  is,  from  this  time  on,  '  ye  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven'  (Mt  26"). 
He  came  in  His  resurrection  ;  in  the  mission  of 
the  Comforter ;  in  the  power  and  spread  of  His 
kingdom,  especially  after  the  removal  of  the  limita- 
tions created  by  the  existing  Jewish  polity  (which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Mt  16'^) ;  He  comes 
in  every  great  day  of  the  Lord  in  the  history  of 
His  Church  ;  He  will  yet  come  more  conspicuously 
in  the  events  of  the  future  ;  and,  last  of  all.  He 
will  personally  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  The  kingdom  advances  to  its  goal,  not 
peacefully  or  suddenly,  but  by  a  succession  of 
great  crises  (Mt  24),  and  each  of  these  is  in  a 
sense  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (cf.  Reuss' 
Hift.  of  Christ.  Theol.  i.  pp.  217,  218 ;  Bruce's 
Kingdom  of  God,  ch.  12 ;  Christian  View  of  God 
and  the  World,  p.  384). 

7.  One  topic  more,  of  considerable  importance,  we 
must  allude  to  before  leaving  this  part  of  our 
subject.  It  is  the  much  canvassed  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
that  of  the  Church.  If  our  pre\'ious  exposition  is 
correct,  these  ideas  are  not  quite  identical,  as  they 
have  frequently  been  taken  to  be.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  a  wider  conception  than  that  of  the  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  ideas  do  not  stand  so  far 
apart  as  they  are  sometimes  represented.  In  soma 
cases,  e.g.  in  Mt  16'*- ",  the  phrase  '  kingdom  of 
heaven'  is  practically  synonymous  with  the 
Church.  The  Church  is,  as  a  society,  the  visible 
expression  of  this  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  is  indLcd 
the  only  society  which  vtoes  formally  profess  (very 
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imperfectly  often)  to  represent  it.  Yet  tlie  Cliureh 
is  not  the  outward  embodiment  of  tliis  kiugdoni  in 
all  its  aspects,  but  only  in  its  directly  religious 
and  ethical,  i.e.  in  its  purely  spiritual,  aspect. 
The  direct  business  of  the  Church,  e.g.,  is  not  to 
take  to  do  with  art,  science,  politics,  literature, 
etc.,  but  to  bear  witness  for  God  and  His  truth  to 
men,  to  preach  and  spread  the  gosjicl  of  tlie  king- 
dom, to  maintain  God's  worship,  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  to  provide  for  the  self-edilication  and 
religious  fellowship  of  believers  (cf.  Christian  View 
of  God  and  the  W  orld,  pp.  409,  410).  That  Jesus 
contemplated  the  union  of  the  members  of  His 
kingdom  into  such  a  visible  society — or  Church — 
is  evident  from  direct  statements,  as  in  Mt  10" 
('  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  ')  ;  from  the 
institution  of  the  apostolate  (Mt  10''°) ;  from  the 
instructions  about  baptism  (Mt  28"-*');  from 
the  rules  of  discipline  lie  lays  down  (Mt  18"'"), 
etc.  :  while  the  important  functions  which  He 
intrusts  to  this  society  are  seen  from  the  terms  in 
wliich  He  speaks  of  it ;  the  promises  He  gives  to 
it  (Mt  16'*-*'  18")  ;  the  authority  He  confers  upon 
it  (Mt  16'"  18",  Jn  20»») ;  the  sacraments  He  leaves 
with  it ;  and  tlie  assurances  of  His  perpetual  pre- 
sence, which  are  among  His  last  words  to  it  (Mt 
28™).  In  Jn  the  deeper  root  of  the  Church  idea  is 
manifest  in  the  conception  of  the  living  union  of 
the  branches  with  the  vine  (Jn  1.5'"'). 

III.  The  Teaciiino  of  the  Epistles  and 
OTHER  Books  of  NT  on  the  Kingdom  of 
God. — In  passing  from  the  Gospels,  and  especially 
the  Synoptics,  to  the  remaining  writings  of  NT, 
we  are  sensible  at  once  of  a  great  dillcrence  in  the 
use  made  of  this  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  no  longer  the  central  and  all-comprehending 
notion  which  it  was  in  the  popular  teaching  of 
Jesus,  but  sinks  comparatively  into  the  back- 
ground, wiiere  it  does  not  altogether  disapi)ear, 
and  is  employed,  so  far  as  retained,  in  an  almost 
exclusively  escliatological  sense.  The  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  community.  It  was  no  longer  the 
Jesus  of  the  earthly  ministry,  but  the  Risen  Lord, 
tliat  was  the  centre  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Christian  believers.  The  Christ  liaxl  died,  had 
risen  again,  was  exalted  to  heaven,  had  poured 
out  the  Spirit,  was  expected  speedilj'  to  return  to 
judgment ;  and  interest  was  concentrated  on  the 
meaning  and  bearings  of  these  great  facts  on 
salvation.  The  gospel  had  pa.s.sed  over  from  Jews 
to  Gentiles,  and  Churches  were  everywhere  being 
formed  and  organized.  Under  these  changed  con- 
ditions it  was  inevitable  al.so  that  nomenclature 
should  change,  and  that  the  higher  stage  on  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  had  entered  in  history  should 
evolve  a  speech,  and  forms  of  conception  for  itself, 
adapted  to  its  new  wants.  And  this  is  what 
actually  happened.  Instead  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
now  Clirist  Ilimself  who  is  the  centre  of  preach- 
ing ;  in  sjieaking  to  Gentiles,  His  work,  the  bless- 
ings of  His  salvation,  the  nature  and  fruits  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  hopes  connected  with 
His  appearing,  are  njiturally  dwelt  on  without 
reference  to  the  theocratic  conception  ;  as  respects 
the  earthly  form,  thi>  idea  of  the  Church  ncces.sarily 
dis])laces  everj-  other.  The  one  sphere  which  these 
altered  conditions  did  not  touch  was  the  escliato- 
logical, and  here  accordingly  we  tind  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom,  as  one  among  other  forms  of  con- 
ception, retained. 

The  phenomenon  which  hero  confronts  us  has,  of 
course,  struck  every  careful  student  of  the  NT. 
Harnack  notices  it  in  liis  Dvymeiujfjrhirhte  :  '  It 
is  not  wonilerful,'  he  says,  '  that  in  the  oldest 
Christian  preaching  "Jesus  Christ"  meets  us  as 
frcquentlv  as,  in  the  preaching  of  .lesus,  the  king- 
dom of  (Joii  itself  (i.  p.  70;  cl.  I"  ImIiI,  Rechlferti- 


yintrj,  ii.  p.  203  ff.;  Kaftan,  Das  Wcsen,  p.  229, 
etc.).  In  Ac  there  are  a  few  references  which 
show  that  'the  kingdom  of  God'  was  still  the 
general  formula  for  the  substance  of  Christian 
preaching  (8'-  14--  19"  20»  28^").  But  in  the 
Epistles  the  term  recedes  decidedly  into  the  back- 
ground, and,  as  just  stated,  is  generally  used  in  an 
eschatological  sense.  1  P  does  not  use  the  expres- 
sion :  Ja  only  once  (/3o<riXe(o  alone,  Ja  2°).  The 
I'auline  theology  is  developed  from  its  own  basis, 
witl.o  it  any  svstematic  attempt  to  lit  it  to  this  con- 
ception. In  he  it  is  otlier  ideas  that  rule.  The 
term  '  kingdom '  occurs  only  once,  with  a  future 
reference  (12^).  In  the  Johannine  writings,  the 
only  occurrences  are  in  two  places  in  the  Gospel, 
aiitf  denote  (on  Christ's  lips)  the  present  spiritual 
kingdom  (S*-'  18** — in  the  latter  passage  'my 
kingdom').  Generally,  in  this  Gospel,  as  in  the 
Epistles,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  recedes  behind 
tliat  of  '  life.'  The  case  of  Rev  reguires  considera- 
tion by  itself.  Here,  clearly,  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom is  a  governing  one.  Believers  are  made  a 
kingdom  unto  God,  and  have  the  hope  of  reigning 
with  Christ  (1'  3'  .T")  ;  the  Lamb  is  '  Lord  o) 
lords,  and  King  of  kings' (17"  19",  cf.  1');  and 
the  climax  of  His  contlict  with  His  enemies  is  that 
'  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  lie  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever '  (11""").  The  peculiarity  in  the 
apocalj'ptic  representation,  however,  is  the  inter- 
polation before  the  general  judgment  of  IDOO  years' 
reign  of  Christ  with  His  saints  on  earth,  following 
upon  a  binding  of  Satan,  and  a  first  resurrection 
(20'"').  The  picture  stands  alone  in  NT,  though 
the  idea  involved  in  it — that  of  a  '  preeminent 
blossoming  time'  for  the  Church  before  the  linal 
consummation — 'a  time  in  which  the  Church  shall 
celebrate  her  Sabbath  eve, — the  eve  before  the 
Sabbath'  (Martensen) — stands  in  no  contradiction 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  in  every  way  prob- 
able, and  is  not  unfamiliar  to  OT  prophecy  (Is  11' 
35,  etc.). 

At  first  sight  the  contrast  between  the  apostolic 
gospel  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics, 
as  respects  the  use  made  of  this  idea  of  the  King- 
dom, IB  sufficiently  marked  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  subject  a  little  more  carefully — looking  rather 
to  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  than  to  the  language 
employed — a  substantial  harmony  is  apparent.  It 
is  ulain,  from  the  notices  in  the  Ac  above  cited, 
ana  from  the  incidental  references,  that  '  the 
kingdom  of  (5od  '  was  still  a  recognized  formula  to 
cover  all  the  contents  of  Christian  preaching; 
though,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  it  had  no 
longer  the  same  prominence  as  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
ami,  while  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to  limit 
this  title  to  the  kingdom  of  the  future,  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  Parousia  (e.o.  2  Th  1»,  2  Ti  4'- », 
where  ^Titpdyeia),  there  are  still  a  few  ca-ses  which 
show  that  it  was  also  applied  to  the  present  ex- 
perience and  state  of  privilege  of  Christians. 
Such,  e.g.,  are  Ko  14",  where  the  kingilom  of  God 
is  declared  to  consist,  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but 
in  '  righteousne.'.,s,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost';  and  Col  l'-",  where  Ixdicvcrs  are  spoken 
of  as  already  'translated'  into  'the  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  iiis  love.'  Apart,  however,  from  the 
mere  use  of  the  tenii, — which  is  a  secondarj'  matter, 
— we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  ever>'tliing  that  Christ 
tncani  by  the  iire-sent  being  of  His  kingdom  is  fully 
recognized  and  insisted  on  by  the  a|>ostolic  writers  ; 
Chri.st  Ilimself  is  'the  Lord'  (i  Ki'/noi);  He  is 
CNaltcd  to  the  place  of  universjil  dominion  at  GimI's 
right  han.l  (Ac  •»"=«,  1  Co  Ij*^  »,  Ki.li  1  »•=»,  V\\  •»"', 
Ho  1»'»,  Ja'2',  I  PS"  etc.):  the  kingdom  is  that 
of  God  and  ./  Christ  (Eph  5*,  Col  l"*);  He  exer 
cisc'H,  therefore,  a  present  nnlimitttt  sway  in  aiii( 
over  Uis  people,  and  over  all  things  for  tueir  take 
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(Epli  1").  Believers,  again,  are  'sons  of  Goil'; 
lire,  'ike  Isr.,  'an  elect  race,  a  royal  priestliood,  a 
holy  nation,  a  people  of  God's  own  possession,' 
lalleJ  '  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,' 
'  a  people  of  Goil  '(IP  2'  '") ;  they  are  renewed  and 
dwelt  in  by  His  Spirit,  which  gives  them  the 
victory  over  sin  in  their  members  (Ro  7^  S''*) ; 
grace  '  reigns'  in  them  (Ro  5-'  6'^-  "• ") ; — in  short, 
everything  that  can  constitute  a  present  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  is  acknowledged  as  existing  in 
their  case.  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  contrast 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  in  the  advance 
to  a  higher,  richer  conception  of  the  spiritual 
life  than  was  possible  at  an  elementary  stage  of 
instruction. 

As  respects  the  peculiarities  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  add  nmch  to  what  has  been  said. 
The  kingdom,  in  the  apostle's  Wew,  as  in  Christ's 
own  teacliing,  is  connected  with  'a  redemption 
(ds-oXiW-pu<ris)  through  his  blood,'  and  >vith  forgive- 
ness ol  sins  (Col  l",  cf.  Eph  1').  In  its  form  of 
glory  it  awaits  the  appearing  of  Christ  (2  Th  1'"'", 
2  Ti  4'-  *).  But  as  in  Rev  we  have  the  millennial 
doctrine,  so  in  St.  Paul  we  have  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  the  man  of  sin  and  of  the 
apostasy  prior  to  the  advent  (2  Th  2'"'",  cf.  Mt 
24"-  '■-).  It  is  still  a  moot  question  how  far  this 
doctrine  is  moulded  upon  current  representations 
of  Antichrist,  and  how  far  it  is  original  (cf.  refer- 
ences in  Stanton's  Jetinsh  and  Christian  Messiah, 
p.  310).  In  St.  John's  Epistles  the  idea  is  more 
generalized  ( 1  Jn  2'*-  ^  4') ;  while  in  the  Apocalypse 
it  assumes  the  threefold  form  of  the  Beast,  the 
False  Prophet,  and  the  AVoman  (Rev  13.  17). 
Finally,  St.  Paul  alone  gives  us  the  sublime  idea 
of  an  ultimate  rendering  up  of  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  by  the  Son  to  the  Father,  '  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all '(1  Co  IS^*). 

It  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss 
the  various  shapes  which  this  great  scriptural  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  assumed  in  its 
course  down  the  ages.  The  chief  are  the  Patristic 
Chiliastic  idea  ;  the  Mediaeval  or  Catholic  idea 
(as  in  Augustine,  who,  however,  has  glimpses  of 
a  wider  truth  in  his  Citi/  of  God) ;  the  Refor- 
mation idea,  which  still  identifies  the  kingdom 
too  exclusively  with  the  Church  ;  and  the 
various  modern  forms  of  conception  in  the  Church 
and  schools  from  Kant  downwards.  A  great  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  the  study  of  this  notion  by 
the  later  Ritschlian  theologians,  who  have  done 
much  to  restore  it  to  its  just  importance.  It  must 
however,  always  remain  doubtful — and  the  diversi- 
ties in  the  apostolic  teaching  give  additional  force 
to  the  doubt — how  far  this  single  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  fitted  to  serve  as  the  principle  of  an 
exhaustive  system  of  theology.  Its  proper  place 
would  seem  to  be  within  the  system  as  denning  the 
end  in  the  light  of  which  God's  whole  purpose  in 
Christ  is  to  be  read  ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  fitted  to 
render  essential  service  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
dogmatic  theology  and  Christian  ethics  —  two 
departments  which  have  hitherto  stood  too  far 
apart.  It  does  this  service  by  introducing  the 
idea  of  an  end  which  is  at  the  some  time  an  aim — 
in  setting  before  the  individual  as  his  life-task 
the  realization  of  that  kingdom  of  God  which  is 
God's  own  end  in  creation  and  redemption.  The 
social  tendencies  of  our  age  give  this  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  a  special  value  for  our  own  time  ; 
and  we  may  expect  that  its  importance  will  be 
increasingly  recognized, — on  the  one  hand,  in  its 
ennobling  ettect  on  the  conception  of  Christian 
work,  and  the  higher  spirit  of  unity  it  tends  to 
engender  in  those  engaged  in  it ;  and,  on  the  other, 
in  broadening  the  conception  of  Christian  duty  as 
einbra:ijig  the  obligation  to  labour  for  the  suprem- 


acy of  God's  will  in  all  the  departments  of  private, 
social,  and  public  life.  It  raaj'  be  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  resuscitation  of  this  idea  of  Jesus 
whiili  the  exigencies  of  tlie  apostolic  age  threw 
somewhat  into  the  background ;  and  that  new 
applications  and  triumplis  await  it  in  the  com- 
plexities of  our  modern  social  life,  which  even 
inspired  men  of  the  first  generation  could  not 
reasonably  foresee. 

Literature.— 7?tWica^  Theotogieg  of  Old  and  New  Tentg. : 
Ochler,  Dilluuuiii,  Scliulti:,  Hit-hni,  Rcusa,  Weiss,  etx;. ;  Weiidl, 
Die  Lfhre  Jesu  ;  Uitschl,  Hecht.  und  Ver.  ii.  iii. ;  SchmoIIer, 
Die  Lehre  vom  lieifhe  (iottt'a  (l.sitl);  Issel  on  same  subject 
(1S91)  ;  Kostlin  in  SK  (\is9i) ;  Cttndlish,  The  Kingdom  of  Hod  ; 
Bruce,  Tlie  Kingdom  o/ God  ;  Stanton,  TheJewinh  and  Vhriatian 
Mejtsiah  ;  Daluian,  M'orte  Jesu,  J^  OkR. 
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KINGS,  I.  AND  II.— 

1.  Title,  Scope,  and  Place  in  Canon. 

2.  Purpose. 

3.  Method  and  Characteristics  of  the  Editor. 

4.  Date  of  the  Editor. 

5.  Later  Editors. 

6.  Sources  and  Composition  of  Kings  considered  In  detail 
Literature. 

I.  Title,  Scope,  and  Place  in  Canon.— The 
title  in  AV,  R'V  is  'The  first  (second)  Book  of  tlie 
Kings.'  Heb.  (n)  n  d'jVd  '  Kings  I.  II.' ;  LXX 
BA:;IAEIQN  r  (A).  The  use  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  English  Version,  '  the  Kin^s,'  is  therefore 
unwarranted.  The  narrative  of  Kings,  like  those 
of  .Samuel  and  Chronicles,  is  continuous,  and  the 
division  into  two  books  is  clearly  a  later  device, 
and  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  original  editor. 

The  division  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Kings  into  two  books  ii 
not  found  in  the  MSS  or  in  the  early  printed  editions.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  great  Rabbinic  Bible  of  Daniel  Bocaber^',  publislieti 
at  Venice  1516-17,  where  an  asterisk  between  1  K  325^  and  2  K  11 
calls  attention  to  a  note  in  the  mar^n  : — DM>17n  D'7'nnD  |XD 
'VDI  '*dSd  "IBD.  *  Here  the  non-Jews  (i.e.  Christians)  begin 
the  fourth  Book  of  Kings.'  A  similar  note  is  found  between 
i  and  2  S.  Cf.  Ginsburg,  Introd.  to  the  3!assoretico-critii:at 
Edit.  0/  the  Heb.  Bible,  pp.  45,  930  t.  Thus  the  division  in  JIT 
seems  to  have  been  an  innovation  from  LXX,  Vulg.  While  in 
LXX  no  known  MS  presents  an  undivided  text  of  1.  2  K,  3.  4  K, 
1.  2  Ch,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  B  the  first  verse  of  each 
second  book  appears  also  at  the  close  of  each  first  book  respec- 
tively— a  fact  which  shows  that  the  divider  of  the  books  was 
desirous  of  indicating  the  inner  connexion  existing  between  the 
first  and  second  divisions  in  each  case.  Cf.  the  manner  in  which 
in  MT  Ezr  li-3«  (to  "jy'i)  repeats  2  Ch  3621 »,  o(  which  It  origin- 
ally formed  the  imbroken  continuation. 

Kings  takes  up  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  at  the  point  which  has  been  reached  by  the 
narrative  of  Samuel,  viz.  the  last  days  of  David's 
reign,  and  the  appointment  of  Solomon  as  his 
successor.  Passing  from  Solomon  to  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  kingdom,  the  editor  from  this  point  gives  a 
parallel  history  of  the  divided  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  The  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom 
having  been  recorded  (2  K  17),  the  narrative  con- 
tinues with  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
southern  kingdom  until  its  destruction  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar and  the  final  deportation  of  the 
Jud.-eans  to  Babylon,  B.C.  586.  The  concluding 
section  of  the  w^ork  carries  the  history  do^vn  to  the 
release  of  king  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  (B.C.  561),  under  Evil- 
Merodach,  the  successor  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 

Kings  belongs  to  the  second  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon — the  Nebhi'im  (o'x'3})  or  Pro- 
pliets.  In  this  division  the  book  forms,  with  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  the  earlier  section,  styled 
Nebhi'im  rishunim  (D-jitrNi  d-n'Jj),  the  Former  Pro- 
phets, as  distinct  from  the  Latter  Prophets — Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  minor  prophets. 
Tliejustitication  of  tliis  nomenclature  as  it  applies 
to  Kings  is  to  be  gathered  from  consideration  of 
the  puri)ose  which  the  writer  of  the  book  appears 
to  have  had  in  view. 

2.  Purpose. — Kings  may  accurately  be  described 
as  a  history  of  the  jieriod  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel 
and  Jiidab  ;  and  indeed,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  sources  eniploj'ed  for  the  composition 
of  the  work,  takes  first  rank  among  the  historical 
documents  of  tlie  OT.  But  the  mere  compilation 
of  a  history  is  not  the  sole,  or  main,  purpose  of  the 
writer.  This  may  rather  be  characterized  as 
religious  and  admonitory.  History  is  emi)loyed  as 
the  vehicle  of  certain  special  religious  lessons, 
drawn  from  the  past,  which  the  writer  desires  to 
inculcate  upon  his  o\\ii  age,  and  upon  future 
generations.  Thus  an  exhaustive  employment  of 
the  historical  sources  which  lay  at  his  disposal  is 
no  part  of  his  plan.  So  far  from  claiming  to  have 
utilized  to  the  full  his  sources  of  information,  he 
delinitelj'  and  repeatedly  refers  to  them  as  con- 
taining further  details  of  fact  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  the  curious  (I  11"  14'»- *»  al.  See 
below).  His  special  purpose  is  consistent  with  a 
selection  from  his  materials  ;  and  this  selection  he 
carries  out  with  such  skill  that  the  simple  narration 
of  the  facts  of  history  generally  suffices  to  convey 
the  lesson  which  the  writer  has  at  heart,  even 
apart  from  his  own  comment  and  application. 

The  religious  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  Kings 
is  that  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  He  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  book,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  strongly  coloured  by  its  phraseology  (see 
below). 

Tims  his  aim  is  to  apply  to  the  past  history  of 
his  race,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  and  onward  to 
his  own  day,  the  Deuteronomic  standard,  and  to 
exemiilify  tiie  view  that  prosperity  is  to  be  traced 
to  a  faithful  regard  for  tiiis  standard,  failure  and 
cata.strophe  to  its  deliberate  repudiation.  The 
lending  principles  of  Deut.  uinjn  which  the  writer 
of  Kings  desires  to  lay  stress  may  he  said,  in  the 
main,  to  be  two  :  (i.)  wholehearted  devotion  to  J" 
as  Israel's  only  Goit,  an  obligation  based  upon  the 
fact  that  J"  has  made  choice  of  Israel  from  among 
the  nations  as  His  special  possession,  (ii.)  Sacri- 
ficial worship  of  J"  to  be  conducted  only  at  one 
centre,  viz.  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  place 
which  J"  has  cho.sen  to  set  His  name  there.  Con- 
formity to  these  two  principles  is  made  the  test 
to  wliich  the  deeds  of  individual  kings  are  brought, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  a  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced upon  their  characters. 

The  writer's  ideal  of  kingship  is  David,  the 
faithful  worshipper  and  servant  of  J'.  The  piety 
of  Dand  is  repeatedly  the  norm  to  which  the 
action  of  his  descendants  is  referred,  and,  when 
the  times  are  darkest  and  apostasy  most  rampant, 
it  is  for  David's  sake  that  J'  still  keeps  a  '  lamp' 
alight  for  him  at  Jerusalem. 

Accordinglj-,  the  marked  prosperity  of  the  earlier 
part  of  Solomon's  reign  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
'  laved  J",  walking  in  the  statutes  of  David  his 
father' (I  3').  It  is  true  that  a  qualification  has 
to  be  abided, — '  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  inccn.se 
in  the  high  places,'  a  mode  of  action  alien  to  the 
enactment  ol  Deut.  with  regard  to  the  central 
sanctuary  (Dt  IV-  nl.).  This,  however,  can  be 
lightly  pas»e<l  over,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
tempfe  at  Jenisalein  was  not  yet  built— a  ]ioint 
in  excuse  wliich  is  expressly  cit«d  (v.'),  api'iiniitly 
by  some  later  reviser  of  the  text  (see  below  on 
eh.  3).     The  building  of  the  t«mple  by  Sohimon, 


as  the  sanctuary  of  J''8  choice,  receives  Hpeiially 
detailed  treatment  (5-7);  its  de<lication  allorifs 
«co|>e  for  the  utmost  empha-sis  which  can  Ih.-  laid 
upon  its  imi>ortance  as  the  centre  of  J  "s  manifesta- 


tion to  His  people  (ch.  8),  and  is  the  occasion  of  a 
renewal  of  the  iiromises  made  to  Solomon  upon  the 
condition  of  his  faithful  adlicrence  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Deuteronomic  code  (ch.  'J'"-). 

The  decay  of  Solomon's  power  is  traced  (ch.  11) 
to  his  marriage  alliances  with  foreign  women  in 
deliberate  infringement  of  J'"b  command  (Dt  7''*, 
Ex  :«'"-  '•  J  ;  cf.  Jos  23'  D\  and  the  conseiiuent 
introduction  of  their  idolatrous  cults.  This  leads 
directly  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  arid  the 
irrevocable  loss  of  ten  tribes  to  the  house  ot 
David. 

Jeroboam,  the  first  monarch  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Israel,  though  J'"s  appointed  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  disruption  (ch.  U'-*"-),  yet  no  soonec 
succeeds  to  power  than  he  sows  the  seeds  of  the 
ruin  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  The  introduction 
of  the  calf-worship  (ch.  VZ^'-)  is  regarded  by  the 
writer  as  the  great  blot  upon  Israel's  history  ;  and 
that  not  only  as  the  worship  of  J"  under  an  outward 
sj'mbol  in  contravention  of  the  second  command- 
ment, but  also  as  being,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  was  concerned,  a  fatal  blow  aimed 
against  the  centralization  of  worship  at  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem.  It  is  on  account  of  tlie  maintenanie 
of  this  cult  of  the  calves  up  to  the  fall  of  the  N. 
Kingdom  that  a  uniformly  unfavourable  verdict 
is  passed  by  the  writer  upon  every  king  of  Israel, 
even  upon  Jehu,  who  was  most  zealous  as  an 
eradicator  of  the  foreign  cult  of  Ba'al-Mel^art 
(II  10="-").  n  iT'-is-a-a  presents  us  with  the 
writer's  reUeclions  upon  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  kin^'dom  of  Israel, 
and,  among  other  forms  of  idolatry  cited  as 
instances  of  unfaithfulness  to  J',  the  '  great  sin  '  of 
Jeroboam  occupies  the  crowning  position  (vv.'*-"). 

The  kingdom  of  Jiidali,  as  the  heritage  of  the 
house  of  David  and  the  seat  of  J"'s  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  is  regardeil  by  the  writer  with  more 
favourable  eyes.  Certain  of  its  kings  —  Asa, 
Jehoshai)hat,  Jehoash,  Amaziah,  Azariali,  and 
Jotham — have  a  more  or  less  favourable  estimate 
taken  of  their  characters,  though  in  every  ciuse  it 
is  mentioned  to  their  disadvantage  that  '  the  high 
places  were  not  removed,'  i.e.  that  the  sacrificial 
worship  of  J"  was  conducted  elsewhere  than  at  the 
central  sanctuary  only.  In  the  cases  of  Hezekiah 
and  Josiali  the  writers  verdict  is  one  of  unqualified 
approval.  This  is  because  Hezekiah  appears  as  the 
initiator  of  a  religious  reformation  which  aims  at 
the  removal  of  the  high  places  (II  18'")— a  policy 
which,  after  the  idolatrous  reaction  under  Maiia.s.sen 
and  his  son  Amon,  is  full}-  carried  out  by  Josiah 
upon  the  lines  of  the  Deuteronomic  code,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  temple  during  the  18th  year 
of  his  reign  (II  22"- ;  see  DEUTERONOMY). 

It  is  this  Deuteronomic  reformation  which, 
according  to  Kings  as  it  stands  in  its  present  form, 
avails  to  delay  the  doom  pronounced  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  on  account  of  the  ai>osta.«v  of 
Mana.s.seh  (II  2l'»-'»  2-J'»-»).  Perhaps,  in  the  view 
of  the  first  editor  of  the  book,  it  might  have 
availed  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  re.store  it  to  its 
pristine  glory.  This  is  a  question  which  de|>end8 
mainly  upon  consideration  of  the  dat«  which  is  to 
lie  a.s.slgned  for  the  editing  of  Kings,  and  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  additions  which  the  U>ok 
has  received  in  later  times. 

3.  Method  and  Cii.vnACTERisTirs  of  tiik 
Editor. — The  editor  of  Kings,  in  denling  with  a 
period  of  al>out4CK1  years  in  length,  naturally  make; 
use  of  earlier  written  documents  for  the  puriKiso 
which  he  has  in  vie*-.  Tlie.-«e  documents,  which 
fonn  his  sources  of  information,  are  in  some  ca.s<'9 
expressly  iiaimil.  We  have  mention  of  'the  U^ik 
of  the  acts  of  Soluliion  '  ("cV  "ip  ■^f;  ;  I  U"),  R"d 
of '  the  book  of  the  annals '  (o';;ci  •^?'^  '  »ct«  of  days, 
i.e.  '  daily  record  of  events  ')  of  the  kincs  i>f  Israrl 
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(I    U"   al.),  and  also   'of  the  kings  of  Judah' 
(I14»a/.)-* 

An  offlciul  'recorder'  (T3Il;n,  lit.  'the  man  who  brings  to 
Kmembrance ' ;  LXX  •  Cwt/M^trtrxA,*,  i  uvo^A.tnua.rvypAi<K,  i  i*( 
rit  ifWiittruMTttt)  is  mentioned  auion(^'  the  uiiiusters  uf  Uavid 
(3  S  8"*  2n»).  Solomon  (1  K  4^),  Ilezekiah  (2  K  18'"' :"),  and 
Josiah  (2  Ch  M'«),  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  otlice 
existed  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  kini,'dom.  Prolmbly, 
the  work  of  this  '  recorder '  was  that  of  vtate-antialitit,  whose 
duty  cogsisled  in  takiiij;  note  in  writing  of  the  important  events 
of  his  time  (of.  Est  2'."  0^).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  editor  of 
Kinfrs  had  access  to  the  annals  of  both  kingdoms  at  first-hand, 
or  whether  bis  '  books  of  the  amials*  were  not  rather  continuous 
aistories  based  mainly  upon  the  annals,  and  thus  rather  of  a 
iitorary  than  an  ollicial  character.  The  latter  view  is  most 
lenerally  adopted  (cf.  especially  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,  {  248; 
Cornill,  EinleUung,  p.  UK.). 

Besides  these  state  records,  the  editor  employs 
other  nameless  sources,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
dealing  in  detail  with  the  composition  of  Kin"s. 
At  this  point  it  should  he  observed  that,  as  in  tlie 
cases  of  the  Hexateuch  and  of  Judges  and  Samuel, 
so  in  the  case  of  Kings,  the  editor's  work  is  rather 
that  of  a  compiler  or  redactor  than  that  of  an 
author  strictly  so  termed.  In  giving  a  summary 
of  the  events  of  any  particular  reign,  he  appears, 
it  is  true,  often  to  epitomize  in  his  own  language 
information  which  was  contained  at  greater  length 
in  the  'Annals.'  In  other  cases,  however,  he 
incorporates  whole  narratives,  or  sections  of  narra- 
tives, so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose,  in  their 
original  form,  merely  welding  the  sources  together 
so  as  to  construct  a  continuous  history. 

The  proof  that  such  was  the  method  of  the  editor  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  variations  in  style  and  language  between 
different  portions  of  Kings.  Lengthy  prophetical  narratives 
stand  side  by  side  with  l^rief  political  and  statistical  notices. 
Different  sections  are  marked  by  dialectical  peculiarities.  Thus 
the  great  group  of  narratives  which,  commencing  with  I  17  and 
running  on  into  the  middle  of  II,  relate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  shows  traces  of  a  peculiar  diction  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  North  Palestinian  (see  below  on  I  17  ff.).  Later 
sections,  again,  exhibit  a  decadence  of  style,  e.g.  the  use  o(  the 
perfect  with  weak  1  in  place  of  1  consecutive  with  the  im- 
perfect—II  184-  36 1918  214.6  23-<-  5-  »■  10- 13- 14. 15,  There  are  variations 
between  section  and  section  in  the  form  of  proper  names : — 
II  12-17»  is  peculiar  among  the  Elijah  narratives  in  using  the 
form  .Ij'jx  beside  the  ordinary  '•^;^N ;  II  1814-16  employs  the 
form  n^pyn  instead  of  in;pin,  which  is  used  uniformly  in 
It  1813. 17-20  end.  And  especially,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  notice, 
the  editor  himself  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  a  phraseology 
which  serves  as  a  clear  indication  of  the  portions  of  his  book 
which  are  to  be  traced  to  his  own  pen.  Another  mark  of  the 
composite  nature  of  Kings  is  the  existence  of  a  small  number  of 
discrepancies  in  detail :  e.g.  I  6i3ff-  (Heb.  27ir.)  na  are  incon- 
sistent with  lff^;l  122J.M  disagrees  with  I  1430. 

To  the  editor  is  due  the  stereotyped  form  into 
which  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  a  reign 
is  thrown,  and  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  tlie 
framework  upon  which  the  narrative  as  a  whole  is 
built.  The  regularity  of  the  editor's  method  in 
the  construction  of  this  framework  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  The  form  in  which  the  account  of 
a  reign  is  introduced  is  as  follows.  For  kings  of 
Judah  : — 1.  A  synchronism  of  the  year  of  accession 
with  the  corresponding  reigning  year  of  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Israel,  probably  calculated  by 
the  editor  himself.  This,  commencing  \vith  Abijah, 
naturally  ceases  with  Hezekiah,  upon  the  fall  of 
the  N.  kingdom.  2.  Age  of  the  king  at  accession. 
3.  Lengtli  of  his  reign.  4.  Name  of  the  queen- 
mother.  This,  together  with  2,  3,  is  dra\\ii  from 
the  'Annals.'  5.  A  brief  verdict  upon  the  king's 
character,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Deutero- 
oomic  standard.  iV  kin/fs  of  Israel:  —  1.  A 
synchronism  of  the  year  of  accession  with  the 
lorresponding  reigning  year  of  the  contemporary 
king  of  Judah.     2.  Length  of  the  king's  reign.     3. 

•  In  speaking  of  the  named  sources  of  Kings,  we  mav  add  the 
•eference  to  '  the  Book  of  the  Upright '  (Hook  of  Jashar  as  in 
fos  10",  2  S  lie),  which  is  to  be  restored  from  LXX  after  I  813 
JJtX  I  8^3).  tujt  lini  Mlrn  yiypawrcu  iv  iStjiK^u  Tiit  i-'i^e  i  represents 
rvp  ^P  hs  njw?  K'.T  K^q,  TOn  being  s  misreading  o«  T?i;3. 


A  brief  verdict  as  to  his  character,  always  un- 
favourable, and  generall}'  con.sisting  of  two  parts ; 
a.  Statement  of  the  general  fact  that  he  did  evil  it 
the  sight  of  J " ;  b.  More  special  mention  of  hie 
following  the  sins  of  Jeroboam.  The  conclusion 
of  the  account  of  a  reign  takes  the  following  form : — 
1.  An  indication  of  the  editor's  principal  souice, 
containing  further  details  as  to  the  king  in  question. 
Usually  wo  read — 
'And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  M.  and  all  that  he  did, 

are  they     \  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  t ' 
not  written  \of  the  Annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  f 
in  the  book  jofthe  A  nncds  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ? ' 

1757  D'D'n '-131  K    •    '  -1     ri    -JS     ri         - 
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When  further  details,  general  or  special,  are  mentioned  as 
exi.sting  in  the  source,  these  usually  stand  immediately  after 
*aud  alt  that  he  did  '  e.g.  I  1141  *  arui  his  wisdom.*  An  exception 
is  I  Ici*.^  (Asa),  where 'rtnd  n/; /iij(  mi./A(' precedes. 

Slight  variations  of  this  stereotyped  form  are — 

A.  'And  the  rest  0/  all  the  oct»,'  etc.  'ji  n^rVj  1^;]  I  16» 
(Asa). 

B.  Tcital  omission  of  ■  mid  nil  that  hr  duf  ;  without  fiirlli.r 
details  .5  times,  viz.  I  11"  iJeroboaiii)  iri->'vZimri),  II  141'^  (Aiii:i- 
ziali)  loll  (Zechariah)  16i5(Shallum) ;  with  further  details  II  2oai 
(Hezekiah). 

Reading  '  which  he  did'  .ij'j;  nc'S,  6  times,  viz.  I  IS"  (Omri), 
II  118  (Ahaziah  of  Israel)  1415  (Jehoash  of  Israel)  1619  (Abaz)  212» 
(Anion) ;  '  and  ichat  he  did '  n^j^  n^'Sji  I  165  (Baasha) ;  '  ami  hit 
might  which  he  did'  n;:^  tr  x  ',n"i52 :;,  1 224.'J  (*>  Heb.  Jehoshaphat). 

C.  ' Be/told,  they  are'  c:n,  in  place  of  'are  they  noti'  on  K7q 
6  times,  viz.  I  14i»  (.leroboam),  II  1511- 16. 26. 81  (Zeohariah, 
Shallum,  Pekahiah,  Pckah). 

2.  Mention  of  tlie  king's  death  and  burial — 
{a)  'And  M.  slept  with  his  fathers, 

•*'  :::^'r,t:;f.  hi^  }(-'^  ^«/«'*-)  -  ^•■ 

•'a  (vpiroy)  ^^_^  ,,'^^}  vriii-Dy  'D  3J7..1 

3.  Notice  of  the  due  succession  of  the  king'i 
son — 

'  And  N.  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.' 

v^nri  \i^  's  Ti^on 

The  foUoAving  table  exhibits  the  regularity  with 
which  this  system  is  carried  out.  When  any  fact 
above  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  introduction 
is  omitted  in  that  position,  but  added  subsequently 
in  the  narrative  of  the  reign  or  in  the  summary, 
this  is  indicated  by  the  sign  + : — 


Introduction. 

Conclusion. 

David 

12ab 

1210 

133  114.6.45 

Solomon 

12ab3 

1141.  a 

King 8  of  Judah. 

1421.2181 

234(6)-(-4 

Rehoboam 

12abS 

1429.  «1 

161-3 

1346 

Abijah 

12ab3 

1671^8 

15K-11 

1346 

Asa 

12ab3 

1523«.»« 

•2241-44 

12346 

Jehoshaphat  12ab3 

2246.50 

816.17 

1235 

Jehoram 

12abS 

n  823- 24 

II  82.V27  929 

12346-H 

Ahaziah 

2b 

928b 

113 

+i 

Athaliah 

121-* 

l.-!45 

Jehoash 

12bS 

12K).'22 

141-1 

12.345 

Amaziab 

12b(a) 

1413.2011.  (33* 

151-4 

12345 

Azariah 

12abS 

l.'i6.7 

163i3» 

12346 

Jotham 

12abS 

1636.88 

161-4 

1235 

Ahaz 

12ab3 

1619.20 

1813 

12345 

Hezekiah 

12a3 

2020.  a 

211.2 

2345 

Manasseh 

12ab3 

2117.18 

2111>-22 

2346 

Amon 

12b3 

2126.  S« 

2'>1.2 

2346 

Josiah 

12b(3) 

2329.80 

2331.32 

2346 

Jehoahaz 

2336. 87 

2345 

Jehoiakim 

ma 

246."« 

248.9 

2345 

Jehoiachin 

... 

2418. 1» 

2346 

Zedekiah 

.» 

... 

Kings  of  Israel. 

I  1333r.l420. 

-i-3b2  Jeroboam 

1218 

I  1419.20 

1525.26 

123ab 

Nadab 

1 

1631 

l,'i33.»4 

123ab 

Baasha 

12ab3 

166.6 

168.13 

12     +S 

Elah 

1 

1614 

1615..  19 

12    -l-3ab  Zimri 

1 

1620 

•  Once  with  singular  active  verb  used  impersonally  :  Snk  t4J^ 
*  And  (one)  buried  him,'  fl  2126  (Amon). 
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Kinfjt  of  In-cul  (continued^ 

una  M  «  I23ab  Omri  ISabS  lOOT.ae 

10K"-3U       123ab  Ahab  12a3  223"  ■"> 

■Ml'M        123ab  Ahaziah  (S)l  111"- 18 

II 315  laaab  Jehoram 

10ap.Jl.86         +3bb2Jehu  12ab3  lO"" 

13'.»          12Sab  Jehoahai  I2ab3  13' » 

1310. 11        I23ab  Jehoash  12a(3)2bl2»b8       13i2f  141«- 

UU.'U        i23ab  Jeroboam  11.  12a3  \^■x.at 

\b»t           123ab  Zechariah  1  10" 

15>»             12  Shallum  1  151» 

1517.18        i23ab  Menahem  12*S  15«- a 

1523.114       i-jsab  Pfkahioh  1  16a> 

l.'.27.a8        i23ab  Pekah  1  1531 

171  S  i23tt  Hoahea 

In  the  body  of  the  iiiirrative  there  are  certain 
foriiiulie  which  iiro  employed  for  tlie  introduction 
of  an  hi-stoiiciil  notice,  to  indicate  that  it  is  more 
or  less  contemporaneous  with  the  events  of  tlie 
narrative  immediately  preceding.  The  frequency 
with  whicli  lhe.se  forniuUe  recur,  especially  in  the 
citation  of  brief  facts  from  the  '  Annals,' renders 
the  inference  fair  that  they  are  due  to  tlie  hand  of 
the  editor,  and  represent  his  methods  of  jiiecin^ 
together  tlie  extracts  derived  from  his  sources. 
Of  such  expressions  the  mo.st  usual  is  '  Then'  (in|, 
I  3""  8'-'"  yiix^i'  U'  10"  22'»(Heb."');  II  8=^'' 12" 
(Ueb.'»)  14"  15'«  16». 

When  greater  definiteness  seemed  desirable, 
other  phrases  are  employed.  These  are  :  '  In  those 
(/«)/»' (cnno---:),  II  10-'M5"20';  '  In  hu)  drii/s' (yr:-3), 
I  I6«,  IIS*  23^  24>  and  15'"  (emend  after  LXX); 
■  At  that  time  '  (K-.irr  ny;),  I  14',  II  IS"  18'«  20'-  24'"  ; 
cf.  I  8«U»,  II  8". 

Uesides  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  the 
l)Ook  and  the  welding  of  the  material,  the  editor 
is  also  responsible  for  a  number  of  pas.sages  of 
greater  or  less  length,  which  point  and  enforce  the 
religious  purpose  of  his  composition.  These  pas- 
sages generally  take  the  form  of  a  commentary 
upon  tne  causes  which  operated  in  bringing  about 
the  developments  of  history,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  Ileuteronomic  model.  Very  frequently, 
also,  the  e<litor  allows  himself  considerable  latitude 
ill  the  expansion  and  adaptation  of  the  speeches 
contained  in  his  narrative,  in  illustration  of  the 
same  standpoint.  In  piuisages  of  this  character 
the  editor's  hand  may  readily  be  distinguished. 
Tliev  exhibit  a  constant  recurrence  of  strongly 
marked  phrases,  to  be  found  elsewhere  for  the 
most  part  only  in  Deuteronomy  or  in  Iwoks  which 
exhibit  the  inlluence  of  Deuteronomy,  and  therefore 
presumably  derived  from  that  source.  Other  ex- 
pressions stand  alongside  of  these  Deuteronomistic 
expressions,  and  are  of  a  part  with  the  thoughts 
of  which  they  are  the  vehicle;  and  these  possess 
an  imlividuality  of  their  own,  and  are  peculiar  (or 
nearly  so)  to  Kings.  To  the  former  class  the 
following  phrases  may  be  assigned  :  * — 

1 .  '•  ni-;  o  -cv  Keep  the  charge  of  J" :  I  2»,  Dt  11 '  j 
cf.  Jo8  22'(l)-). 

2.  '•  'm3  l'?n  Walk  in  the  toai/s  of  J"  :  I  2'  3" 
8"  ll^w.IHS'  Uli»  Uai9»2(i"28»3(i'»,  Jos22'>(I)''). 
Zee  3',  Is  42«,  2  Ch  6",  Pg  81"  ("Heb.)  119'  128'  ; 
cf.  Hos  14"('"Hel>). 

3.  iT'i-iyi  vppf~ivtiiipn'ppn"C5*A'e«r)  Aw  »<«<«<«, nnrf 
Am  rommnnilmevts,  and  his  juaijments,  anil  his 
testimnnies  (generally  one  or  more  of  these  terms 
is  omitted):  I  2»  V*  O"  ^'*-"  !•*•«  Il""  14",  II 
17'»-  i"-"  18«23'.  The  idirase  is  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  Dt  4»-  «  5»  (""  Hcb.)  ei"  al. 

4.  ■ly';'"   ■';■(<■'?;  "(^    '?■:*•.?  [y?^     That   thou   mayest 

r-os/ier  in  (or  rnuse  to  prosper)  all  that  thou  doest : 
2»,  l)t2it"(»Ileb.). 

5.  'nj-TK  ••  (D'i7n)  D's;  ly;'"  That  J"  may  {might) 
est'illish  his  word :  I  2*  12"  (II  2  Ch  10'»"),  Dt  9»  ; 
cf.  I  lJ'^  1  S  l",  Jer  33".  Dn  9'». 

"  Thf  lit;!!  f  inilica!4'!»  tbnt  all  oriMinrnrr*  of  wiy  particular 
nhraac  aro  clt<'<l.  Tho  Hik'n  Ki>  dt'iiutc*  tb«  l>out<>ronomlo 
kcdactor,  i.t.  Ibt  prima  isliior  ol  KIiiki. 


6.  (cr- ;,  \c>zi)  !??}■'?;:'  {d;?^  '13;^)  ^H;?  With  all 
the  {his,  thtiir)  heart,  and  with  all  the  {his,  their) 
soul:  I  2*  8«  (II  2Ch  B*"),  II  23^  (It  2  Ch  34")--=^, 
Dt  4-»  6»  10"  U"  13M*Heb.)20'«  30-- »• '",  Jos  22=> 
23"  (both  D=),  2  Ch  15'-.  II  23^  adds  nxo-'?;;!  anrf 
with  all  his  might,  a  use  of  the  substantive  "ii<9  onlj' 
to  be  paralleled  by  Dt  C. 

(d;'?)  u;^-'?;?  With  all  his  {their)  heart :  I  8="  14», 
11 10". 

7.  "i;n.Tn(<)  ni?n-nt<''?  -c^  Keep  for  him  (etc.)  the 
covenant  and  the  kindness  (J  as  subject) :  I  8"* 
(||2Ch  6'*),  Dt  7"",  Neh  l'  9",  Ps  8y-«  (»Heb.), 
Dn  9* ;  of.  I  3'  hast  kept  for  him  this  great 
kindness. 

8.  nin  ci'3  As  it  is  this  day  (the  phrase  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fullilment  of  a  promise  or  threat) :  I 
3«  8"  (II  2  Ch  e")*',  Dt  2**  4-«-»8»»  10"'292s  (•"Heb.), 
Jer  11»  25'"  32=»  44»-  =>,  1  Ch  28',  Dn  9'- '» ;  n.n  cv'? 
Dt  6=^,  Jer  44-^  Ezr  9'- ",  Neh  9'°.  In  pre-Deut. 
writings  the  only  occurrences  are  Gn  5U™  (K), 
1  S  22»-  "  ].     Gn  39"  (J)  is  dillerent. 

9.  pinj  -c'K  !f^ii  Thy  people,  iihich  thou  hast 
chosen  :  I  3'  a  reminiscence  of  Dt  7"  14' ;  cf.  4". 

10.  3';;?  "V  "ClS-x  ''  n-j.-i  J"  my  God  hath  given  vie 
rest  on  every  side:  I5<(''Heb.),  2S7'-",  Dl  12'" 
25'",  Jos  21<-  23'  (both  D>) ;  cf.  Dt  S",  Jos  l'»-  " 
22*  (both  V% 

11.  Uefcrence  to  J'"s  cAoonm?  (nn-)  of  Jerusalem 
as  the  seat  of  his  sanctuary:  I  8'"  ■"•"  U'as-M 
14=',  II  21'  •2X-''.  The  allusion  is  to  Dt  12»-  "•  '*•  "'•  " 
14a.  n.  a  1520  162. «.  7. 11.  18.  le  178. 10  iy«  oyj  3111, 

12.  nnji?  pNn  '?yi  '?j;;5  0:5^;  c'rf^x  -,ic;-[-n  >!<";;"  •ri''f!  '■ 
J"  God  of  Israel,  there  is  no  Cod  like  thee,  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath  :  I  8^  a  reminiscence  of 
Dt  4»» ;  cf.  Jos  2"^  (D»). 

13.  dciizk'?  Cto;,  inj)  pnj  -iyi<  Which  thou  gavest  {he, 
I  gave)  to '  tlieir  fatlvers  :  I  8"-  «•  «  14",  1 1  2I»  ;  cf . 
Dt  26",  and  the  common  phrase  of  Dt  which  ./' 
our  (your,  etc.)  God  is  about  to  give  us  {you,  etc.), 
!».  -a  2^  z-M  4*.  5H  al. 

14.  i-;Vy'  "":■>!?  In  any  of  his  gates  :  I  8"  (upon  the 
authority  of  LXX,  Pesh.,  in  place  of  the  impossible 
'"Wf  n?;,  MT),  Dt  15'  1G»  17-  23">  ("  Heb.) ;  cf.  18"  t. 

15.  nciNT  'i?'''!!  0".0  'iVO  li'ti  c'^.rrSj  All  the  dm/s 
that  they  live  upon  the  land:  I  8*  (||  2  Ch  G^'), 
Dt  4'"  12'  31"t. 

16.  n;D)n  ^^'ip  njiqii  !|-i;  Thi/  mighty  hand  and  thy 
stretched  out  arm  :  I  8"  (II  2  Ch  6^),  Dt  4»*  5"  7'" 
\P  26",  Jer  21»  (dillerent  order)  32-'  (p-ix),  Ezk 
20"-  ",  Ps  136'-t.  Mighty  hand  aluue,  Dt  3-*  C-'  7" 
9*  34'^  Ex  3'"  6'  32"  (all  JE)  13"  (El,  Nu  2o»  (JE, 
referring  to  Edom),  Neh  l'",  Du  9"i  ;  cf.  Jos  4'" 
(D-').  Stretched  out  arm  alone,  II  IT*,  Dt  9^,  Jer 
27»32",  Ex6«(P)T- 

17.  pw^  ■=r''J  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth  :  I  8* 
(I  2Ch  6»)"»  Dt  28^  J08  4**  (D»),  Ezk  31", 
Zcph  3-*f. 

18.  'JE?  irg  Deliver  over  to  (lit.  set  before) :  1  8* 
(II  2  Ch  6"),  Dt  1»- "'  2"-  »•  »  7'-  »»  23"  ('»  lleb.)  28'-  » 
31»,  Jos  1U'»  11«  (both  D'),  J^  II"  Is  41',  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  iihrasc  in  this  special  sense. 

19.  Sh'dl  bcthinK  themselves  (lit.  bring  back  to 
their  hart  D-\-^\(  ^-'V'})  in  t/te  land  whither  thai 
are  carried  captive  :  I  8"  a  reminiscence  of  Dt  3u'. 

20.  lictum  unto  thee  with  all  their  heart,  etc.  :  I 
8",  II  23«,  Dt  301" .  ef.  Jer  3'». 

21.  Fur  they  be  thy  peojde  and  thine  inheritance, 
which  thou  bruughtc.it  forth  out  of  Kgi/pt :  I  8"  a 
reminiscence  of  Dt  V*-  *. 

22.  >n;n  -ns   The  furnace  of  iron :   I  8",  Dt  4», 

Jerll't-' 

23.  Hath  (liven  rest  (.ifji;?)  unto  his  people  Israel: 
I  8*",  probably  with  reference  to  Dt  12" ;  cf.  P»95". 

24.  There  hath  not  f tided  {\\l.  fallen  S5;)  one  icord 
of  all  /ii.«  good  prumisc  which  he  promised:  I  8", 
Jos21*'23"(t"itli  D'). 

2.').  That  all  the  people  qf  the  earth  may  k-nuw, 
etc.  :  1  8*.  Jon  • 
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26.  That  J"  he  is  God  (lit.  the  God  o-n^sn)  ;  there 
is  none  else :  I  8",  Dt  4»- ». 

27.  D7  •o;f'  Dtb^  To  /)«<  jny  name  there :  I  9"  11" 
14^',  II  21*-  '  (referring  to  I  QS),  Dt  12»- "  14H  In 
Dt  the  more  ordinary  phrase  is  to  cause  his  name 
to  dwell  there  05>  Sd.^  liv),  12"  14»  16»-«-  "  26» ;  cf. 
No.  64. 

28.  u-r^-rrb^  All  the  days  [i.e.  for  ever) :  I  9'  ll*"-  ««, 
II  8"  17"',  Dt  4-"'  S-*'  (=«  Heb. )  6"  1 1'  14»  18»  19"  28-='-  ^\ 
Jos 4=* (D-),  1  S  2»-- "  (Redactor),  Jer  31«  (Heb.»)  32'» 
33'*  35".  Thus  the  expression  used  absulutclij  * 
appears  to  be  purely  Deuteronomic.  In  I  8"  Dt  4'° 
12^  31"  it  is  delined,  and  to  some  extent  limited,  by 
the  added  words,  that  they  (ye)  live  upon  the  land. 

29.  Sliall  go  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship 
them  :  I  9»  (||2  Ch  7"),  Jos  23"  (D«) ;  cf.  Dt  11"  17'. 
The  phrase  mnx  cn^x  njv  serve  other  gods,  occurs  also 
Dt7'^13« "  ('•  "lleb.)  28»'- ",  Jer  16",  Jg  10"  (Deut. 
compiler),  Jos  24a-"  (£),  1  S  S^  26i»;  cf.  Jer  44>. 
Other  gods,  w\i\i  serve  not  preceding  as  governing 
verb,  but  closely  following  with  suffix  in  reference, 
is  found  I  9»  (112  Ch  7=^),  II  17*>,  Dt  8"  13^  (Heb.») 
28"  30"  31»  Jer  ll'»  13'»  16"  22"  25«  35",  Jg  2i9 
(Deut.  compiler).  Other  gods,  without  serve  :  I 
114.  .9  i4»^  if  17'- "•'s  22"  (112  Ch  34'»),  all  R»,  II  5", 
Dt  5'  6"  U^  18™  31",  Jer  1"  7»-'-"'  19*-"  3229 
440. 8.  u  Jg  2-'-"  (Deut.  compUcr),  Ex  20'  (E)  23" 
(J),  Hos3i,  2Ch28-«>r. 

30.  iJ'Jr'^l  ''5'?^  l''or  a  proverb  and  for  a  byword :  1 9' 
(||2Ch7="),  Dt28",  Jer249T. 

31.  ^1  P31  Cleave  to ;  of  straige  wives.  111';  of 
sins  0/  Jeroboam,  II 3' ;  of  cleatr^ng  to  J",  II  18",  Dt  4* 
10»  1122  134  («  Heb.)  30»,  Jos  22»  23»  (both  D^)— all 
the  occurrences  in  this  special  moral  sense. 

32.  nnx  Ti^n  Go  after ;  a  false  god,  1 1 1=-  "  2V^, 
II  17"  (aU  R"),  1 1818- ",  Dt43  6'*8'»  11^  13=  ('  Heb.) 
28",  Jg  2'»- "  (Deut.  compOer),  Jer  2»-  =»  V  11"  13" 
16"  25«  35",  Ezk  20"  ;  cf.  Hos  2»-  "  ('•  "  Heb.).  Of 
following  J":  I  148  (Rd)  1321,  Dt  13*  (»  Heb.),  2  Ch 
»4=",  Hos  ll"t. 

33.  ''  'j'y?  yin  npj;  Do  that  which  is  evil  in  the  sight 

Ofj-:    II  1«  14-2  152G.S4   1619.  25.  80  2120.  25  225-' (S3  IJy{;_)_ 

II  32  8"  (II 2  Ch  21«) "  (II  2  Ch  22*)  132- »  14«  IS'-  "- "-  «> 
172.17  212.8  (112  Ch  332- 8)  "•"•*>  (II 2  Ch  33")  23'2-" 
(II 2  Ch  36")  249- '»  (II 2  Ch  36"- "),  2  Ch  29«,  Dt  4=»  9" 
172  31»,  J"  2"  3'-"4»  6'  10«  13'  (all  Deut.  compUer), 
Nu  32"  (JE),  1  S  15'»,  Jer  52=1-  Of.  2  S  12^,  Is  65'- 
60*,  Jer  32'»,  Ps  51*  (»  Heb.). 

34.  '•  'j'y|i  ny'n  n^j;  Do  that  which  is  right  in  the 
fight  of  X':  II V^- »»  14«  15»- "  22«  (II 2  Ch  20^=),  II  lO** 
12=  (»  Heb.)  (||2  Ch  24=)  14»  (1|2  Ch  25=)  15'-**  (||  2  Ch 
26*  27»)  16»  (112  Ch  28')  18Mll2Ch  29=)  22=  (||2Ch 
34=),  Dt  12=»  13"  ('»  Heb.)  21»,  and  with  the  addition 
of  aten  that  which  is  good,  6"  12=*.  Elsewhere  only 
Ex  15=«  (JE  or  D  ?),  Jer  34". 

35.  ''  -intj  ii'?ij  Go  fully  after  J' :  I  11«,  Dt  1«>,  Jos 
148. ».  u  (JE  recast  by  D=),  Nu  32"-  '=  (JE)t. 

36.  lixnn  Be  angry  :  IIP,  II 17",  Dt  1"  4"  op-^\. 

37.  ysy^mix  n;ni  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt 
hearken:  1  il»»,  Dt  28'-";  with  pi.  lyD^^i?  H";  cf. 
15"  11=*.  In  the  same  way  (obedience  the  condition 
of  a  promise)  ycfu  •?  Dt  13'8  ('•  Heb.)  28=- •»  30", 
lyo^^B  -vf^  11". 

38.  nonKij  -js  Syp  To^'n  Destroy  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth :  1  13**,  Dt  6'»,  Am  g^T  ;  cf.  Jos  23>»  (D=). 
TPfn  destroy,  passive  iQi'),  is  very  frequent  in  Dt 
(27  times) ;  cf.  Driver  on  Dt  1". 

39.  o'vj.i  Vex  (J",  by  treatment  wholly  unde- 
served. RV  '  provoke  to  anger '  is  inaccurate) : 
I  14»- '»  15**  16=-^-  '»•  »• "  21=  22"  (»*  Heb. ),  II  17"- " 
21»  (II 2  Ch  33»)  "22"  (||  2  Ch  34=")  23"-  =«,  2  Ch  28=»,  Dt 
426  918  3139  3218,  Jer  7"- "»  8'»  11"  25«- '  32=»-  *<•  '=  44»-  s. 
Elsewhere,  with  J'  as  object,  only  six  times.  With 
Pi'el  Cj^y,;),  Dt  32". 

•  The  same  phrase  O'D^'n*?^  all  f Ae  dayt,  used  in  a  strictly 
limited  sense  of  the  lifetime  of  an  individual  (for  all  hit,  thy, 
etc.,  dayt)  ia  non-Deuteronomic    Of.  the  wTiter**  note  on  1  K 


40.  nxt.n  -ij^sn  n^-ixn  'Jup  From  vpun  this  good  land- 
I  14",  Jos  23"-  "'(I)=)t.  The  usual  phrase  in  Dt  ol 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  .ij'icn  [-ixn  t/ic  good  land  ;  of. 
Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  Ixxxi. 

41-  \VO  fi!'''?  '"3!'l  •"'7^ J  ■■'V??'''?  ^H  On  every  high 
hill,  and  under  every  green  (or  spreading)  trc;  % 
I  14=»,  II  17",  Jer  2-".  ^Vith  the  variation  nivjsn  Sr 
on  the  hills,  II  16*  (||  2  Ch  28*),  Dt  12-.  Cf.  Ezk  6" 
Jer  3'-  "  17=,  Is  57". 

42.  o:'i3ri  (ni;nn-i)  nin;'in-S:^  According  to  (all)  the 
abominations  of  the  nations  :  I  14-*,  II  16'  (||2Ch 
28')  21=  (II  2  Ch  33=),  2  Ch  36'*,  Dt  18". 

43.  B»n^n  Drive  out  (n&iA.  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan  by  J") :  I  14=*  21=»,  II  16'  (i:2  Ch 
28')  17"  21=  (||2  Ch  3.3-),  Dt  4»«  9*-»  U^  18'-,  Jos  13« 
235.  ».ii  (all  D=),  Jg2-'-=»  (Deut.  compiler),  Ps  44= 
(»  Heb.).  Elsewhere  only  Ex  34=*,  Nu  32=',  Jos  3" 
(all  JE) 

44.  D'717J  Idol-blocks  (a  terra  of  opprobrium) : 
I  15"  21=»,  II  17"  21"-  ='  23=*,  Dt  29"  ('*  Heb.),  Lt 
26'"  (H),  and  39  times  in  Ezk.  t 

45.  •I"?}"''-  Anything  breathing  (lit.  any  breath) : 

I  15=9,  'Dt  20",  Jos  11"-'*  (D=);  ns^'irrSj  Jos  lO*" 
(D=),  Ps  ISO"!- 

46.  c'-^n  Vain  things  (applied  to  idolatrous 
symbols)  T I  16"-  =»,*  Dt  32=' ;  cf.  Jer  S'"  14=.  So 
with  cognate  verb,  '^jn-i  'rann  '-;nK  ?3^:i  they  followed 
vanity  and  became  vain,  II  17'",  Jer  2". 

47.  n^n-^^iCl)  "?«  i*':'  Would  not  destroy  :  II  S""  13=*, 
Dt  lO'o. 

48.  D'o:;'.-!  nricio  'b  O'S  nnn  Blot  out  the  name  from 
under  heaven  :  II 14",  Dt  9'*  29-»  ("  Heb.),  the  only 
occurrences  of  the  exact  phrase. 

49.  mfc-v"?  I'^y-  Observe  to  do:  II  17"  218  (||2  Ch 
33«),  1  Ch  22"  ('=  Heb.),  Dt  5'-  »=  (=«  Heb.)  6'-  ="  7"  8' 
112-:.83  i2i.f2  (131  Heb.)  15»17"'199  248  28''""«31" 
32«,  Jos  l'-8  22"(D=). 

The  following  phrases,  though  not  derived  directly 
from  Deuteronomy,  are  characteristic  of  the  editor 
of  Kings  in  common  with  Jeremiah,  whose  writings 
exhibit  strong  Deuteronomic  affinities  : — 

50.  nin  n^jirSy  K-ipj  ^p?*  'j  That  thy  name  is  called 
over  this  house  (in  token  of  ownership)  :  I  8*'  (||  2  Ch 
6"),  Jer  7'°-  "•  '*■  *'  32**  34".  The  phrase  is  also 
used  of  the  chosen  people,  Dt  28'*,  Jer  14",  la 
63",  2  Ch  7'* ;  of  Jerusalem,  Jer  25=*  ;  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  chosen  people,  Dn  9'*-  ^  ;  of  Jeremiah,  15'^ ; 
of  the  nations.  Am  9". 

51.  (vjr)  'i^  7yo  nW  Dismiss  from  before  my  (his) 
face  :  I  9',  Jer  15'.      So,  but  with  a  different  verb, 

:i'^fn  cast  away,  II  IS^*  17=°  ("P  in   place  of   Sjid), 
Jer  7"  ;  I'pn  remove,  II  17"-  =»  23='  24»,  Jer  32". 

52.  p"!y;  Di";  v^j;  1311-^5  Every  one  that  passeth  by  it 
shall  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss :  I  9*,  Jer  19* 
49"  50"  ;  cf.  Jer  18",  La  2'",  Zeph  2". 

53.  njj-in  '13-iin  nif'  Return  from  his  evil  way  :  1 13", 
Jer  18" '25"  26'  35'"  36'''.  Elsewhere  Jon  S*- '», 
Ezk  13=  (y-in  is-no)  \.     With  pi.  their  evil  ways, 

II  17",  2Ch  7'*,  Zee  I't-    Cf.  Jer  23=»,  Ezk  3" 
33". 

54.  (Vy)  '?K  .lyj  k-jd  "jin  Behold,  I  will  brxng  evil 
upon  :  I  14'5  21=',  II  21'=  22"  (||2  Ch  34=*),  Jer  6" 
11"  19'- '"35"  45"  T. 

55.  D'N'^ijn  (vijy)'!?);  My  (his)  servants  the  pro- 
phets :  II  9'  17"-^  21'^  24=,  Jer  7=»  25*  26"  29'«^35" 
44*.     Elsewhere  Am  3',  Zee  1",  Ezr  9",  Dn  g'". 

Other  resemblances  with  Jeremiah,  from  the 
later  chs.  of  2  K,  are  given  by  Driver,  LOT  p. 
193  («  203). 

Phrases  and  modes  of  expression  wholly  or  nearly 
peculiar  to  the  editor  of  Kings  are  as  follow  : — 

56.  Reference  to  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  i.e.  his 
institution  of  the  calf- worship.    So,  as  causing  the 

*  So  V.8,  according  to  T.TT  i,  r..,i  futretintf  ct.vrSn,  and  prohabl; 

Peab.  ^pOlj|->     I  *~'*~*~'  *  with  the  work  o!  theii  baoda,'  \» 
place  of  MT  ntirforj^  'with  their  sins." 
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destruction  of  his  o^v^^  house,  I  14"  15".     In  tlie 

Bumraary  of   the  character   of   kin^^s  of   Israel  a 

reguhir  tormulu  appears — 

he  did  not  depart  j'rom  \  \ 

he  walked  after  (m)      \the  Hnt  of  J.\     which  he 

he  dare  to  J  \caused  Israel 

he  walked  in  the  way  of  J.  and  in  I        to  sin. 

his  sin  (sins)  I 

So  I  IS-'"-  (Nadab)  "  (Baasha)  le-*"  (Omri),  11  3' 
(Jehorain)  10",  cf.  »  (Jehu)  13'  (Jehoahaz)  " 
(Jehoash)  14^  (Jeroboam  II.)  15*  (Zechariali)  " 
(Menahem) «  (Pekahiah)  ^  (I'ekah).  Of  the  people 
of  Israel,  II  13".  In  all  these  cases  the  antecedent 
of  the  relative  K'=-n  i^k  is  not  Cil^x  ''Ut  'i'  riiiicn  ; 
cf.  II  17»'.  I  IG"  (Ahab),  II  n**  T  nit(=n  the  tins  of 
J.  without  ':i  K-s-^n  -xfK  trhich  he  caused,  etc.  :  I  22" 
(["  Heb.]  Ahaziah),  II  23"  V(<-i7:-n{i  K'en.n  -^v,  referr- 
ing not  to  niiiErj  (omitted),  but  to  w^yr  J.,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.  In  I  16"  the  sins  of  Baasha  and 
Elah,  and  in  II  21"  of  Manjvsseh  (.-ni.ipn^  K'pnn  -vf^), 
are  spoken  of  in  the  same  terms. 

57.  Reference  to  David  as  the  ideal  standard  of 
a  riphteous  king  :  I  3»-  »•  '•  9*  11<-  ••  »• «"  14"  lo»-  »•  ", 
II  I4»  l(i-  18»22*. 

58.  (•-=1)  ^'jK  in  jifp^  For  David  thv  father's  (my 
or  hl.t  servant's)  sake  :  I  11»-  !»•  »■  m  *1I  8'»  19»*  20« ; 
cf.  I  15n. 

59.  A  lamp  (tj)  for  Da\-id  (figurative  of  a  lasting 
posterity):  I  11"  15*.  II  8"  (||2  Ch  21');  cf.  Ps 
132". 

60.  '•  -jiV  H^n  Walk  before  J":  I  2*  3«  8»-2»  (||2Ch 
6'*-  ")  9*  (112  Ch  7").  Elsewhere  the  Hithpael  is 
used  '•  '>z)  ri^nnn,  II  20*  (II  Is  3S»),  1  S  2*',  Gn  17'  (P) 
24'"  (J)  48"  (JE),  P8  56"(»Heb.)  116». 

61.  ^><tr'.  •<;?  ''1'^  '='■•"<  ~^  "■}?'  •'''  There  shall  not  fail 
thee  (lit.  be  cut  off  to  t/we)  a  man  on  the  throne  of 
I.irael:  I  2*  6^^  (II 2  Ch  6")  9»  (l|2  Ch  7")  ;  cf.  Jer 
33". 

62.  '•  or'-  n;}  njj  Build  a  house  to  the  name  of  J" : 

I  3-  5'- » ('^-  "  Heb. )  8"-  »■  «•  «.  The  ori^'inal  is  2  S 
7"  He  shnll  build  a  fiouse  to  my  name,  quoted  in 
lo»('»Heb.)8". 

63.  2'here  hath  been  {toas)  none  like  thee  {him) 
before  thee  (him),  etc.  :  I  3'-,  II  18"  23'». 

64.  Of  'oy  ni'.n^  T/int  my  name  might  be  there : 
I8"»,  1123".     Cf.  No.  27. 

65.  Heart  perfect  (oSy)  with  J":  I  8"  11«  15'- »  ; 
cf.  II  20^(11  Is  38').  The  adj.  is  thus  used  in  applica- 
tion to  the  heart,  elsewhere  only  eight  times  in 
Ch. 

66.  v;?^  (rn)  i^t!'''??  ("''C'S,^)  Wy  Did  (hast  done) 
etnl  nhoi'e  all  that  were  before  him  (thee) :  I  14* 
lya.  »..».  cf.  II  17>21". 

67.  i*?3  I'^T?  Every  man  child  (lit.  minrjcns  ad 
parietem) :  I  W  16"  21=',  II  9».  Only  be.^dea  1  S 
25"". 

68.  any]  isy  Shut  up  and  left  at  large  (i.e.  all ; 
eveiy  one  being  sumiosed  to  fall  under  one  of  the 
two  categories  t)  :  1  14'"  21",  U  9»  W,  Dt  32**  \. 

69.  'irtii  'm;;!  /  will  utterly  sweep  aicay  :   I  14" 

21"  T;  --ijO  Ti75  ■«'' I  16' t- 

70.  Him  t/iat  dicth  to  Af.  in  the  city  shall  the 
doqa  eat ;  and  him  that  dielh  in  the  field  shall  the 
fouls  of  tlie  air  eat  :   1  14"  16*  21"  T- 

71.  '■  Ty?  nn  nTi^b  XTn"  Sold  himself  (thenuelves) 
to  do  tluit  which  is  evil  in  the  tiglU  of  J" :  I  21*'- ", 

II  17"  T- 

72.  "0  ip  •)''  Turned  not  aside  from  :  I  15'  22", 
II  3»  13»-  ••  "  14«  15»-  >»■  »  17"  ;  with  -!-f?/rom  after, 
II  I0»  18« ;  with  '>1P  lit. /rom  upon    11  10»>  15''. 

73.  n\D;3  oiip:;i  OT^i?  c;'"  i^»  >■>?  ilo  n'0;o  p\  How- 

•  IJtX(B,Luc.)prcnxet(Lua  m»i)  imtn/tirmn,i.».  in,T,be(or» 
'n  Sao,  probably  correctly. 

t  Th«  tnoflt  |iInuHib)i*  explanation  of  thn  phnuo  U  that  of 
Cwald,  Antiquitut.  170,  ^  kfpt  in  (by  lc(^  iblllciiu'nt)  and 
txempt.'  For  thl»  um  of  •aa'J  d.  Jcr  30» ;  Nlph'al  llfVJ 
1  S  218.     Other  azptanatlona  tr*  quoted  by  Driror  oo  DtuU 


beit  tlie  high  places  were  not  taken  away  ;  the  peoplt 
still  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places: 
I22«("Heb.;  -x  for  pi),  II  12«  (*Heb.)  14Mo»-«i 
cf.  I  3-- »  15",  II  16^ 

The  extent  and  limits  of  the  passages  which  are 
due  to  the  editor's  hand  are  noticed  below  in 
dealing  witli  the  composition  of  Kings, 

4.  Datk  of  the  Editor. — As  Kings  now  stands, 
the  earliest  possible  terminus  a  quo  for  the  eom- 
IMjsition  of  the  book  is  the  date  ot  the  latest  event 
related,  viz.  Jelioiachin's  relea.se  from  prison  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity,  i.e.  B.C.  561,  some  25 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  As,  however, 
the  writer  states  that  the  privileges  granted  by 
tlie  Babylonian  king  to  Jehoiachin  were  continnea 
'  all  the  days  of  his  life '  (II  25*'),  the  strong  pre- 
sumption is  created  that  the  words  were  not  penned 
.so  early  as  B.C.  561,  but  some  time  later,  viz.  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Jehoiachin,  whenever 
that  may  have  taken  place. 

Agreeable  to  such  an  exilic  date  as  is  implied  by 
the  last  two  chs.  of  2  K  are  certain  pa-ssages  in  the 
body  of  the  work  which  seem  to  prcsuiM^dse  the 
captivity  of  Judah.  These  are  I  11^-'  11  17'»--~ 
23-'*-^,  and  perhaps,  though  not  so  clearly,  I  9""° 
II  20"-"  21'r-'^  22'^-"'.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
reference  in  I  4"  (Ileb.  5*)  to  Solomon's  dominion  aa 
extending  over  all  the  kings  '  beyond  the  River,'  a 
statement  whicli,  as  referring  to  the  country  \V. 
of  the  Euphrates,  implies  that  the  writer  is  living 
in  Babylonia  on  the  t.  side  of  the  river.* 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  certain 
indications  which  show  that  the  first  editing  of 
Kings  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  final 
decay  and  fall  of  the  Jud.-ean  monarchy. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  u.se  of  the  phra.se  '  unto 
this  day'  (.iin  cvn-ii')  in  the  statement  that  the  con- 
dition of  afl'airs  which  the  writer  is  describing  still 
continues  to  exist  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  If 
this  phrase  always  or  most  frequentlj'  occurred  in 
tlie  course  of  lengthy  narratives  excerpted  by  the 
editor  from  his  sources,  there  might  then  be  room 
for  the  theory  that  a  statement  wliich  wa-s  true  as 
it  stood  in  the  old  pre-exilic  narratives  had,  thiou^di 
oversight  on  the  part  of  an  exilic  editor,  been 
allowed  to  stand  after,  through  changed  conditions, 
it  had  lost  its  force,  or  rather  had  become  untrue 
and  misleading.  But,  as  a  matter  of  f.ict,  the 
expression  is  employed  in  connexion  with  terse 
statements  of  facts  derived  from  the  '  annals,'  and 
in  such  cases  can  be  due  to  no  other  hand  tlian  that 
of  the  editor  himself,  who,  in  using  the  phra-se, 
either  formulates  his  own  statement,  or  intelli- 
gently admits  a  statement  which  be  is  able  to 
verify. 

The  caaea  of  the  use  of  *unfo  this  dav.' which  otifrht  to  be 
noticed  aa  implrjing  the  continued  existence  oj  the  ktn.jdom  uj 
Judah,  are  the  following  ; — I  S^  (the  ends  of  the  staves  of  the 
ark  Btill  to  be  seen  projectiiijc  from  the  Adytum  into  the  Holy 

Klace  t) :  9^1  (the  Canoanites  8tiU  sulije^-led  by  Israel  to  forced 
Lbour,  a:«  they  boti  lieen  under  Solomon) ;  121'.*  (tbe  division 
between  theten  tribes  and  the  houscof  Pavid  still  in  existence); 
II  8*3  (Worn  still  successful  in  shaking'  off  the  yoke  of  Judali) ; 
16^  (the  Kilomiles  still  huld  Elath,  from  which  tbe  Judinana 
were  exjwlled  by  Itecin.  kin^  of  Syria  I).  The  other  oecurrenf  ea 
of  '  unto  this  day '  do  nut  necessarily  presupjMtse'  pre-exilic 
times,  but  ni.ay  1)C  cited  to  prove  the  frequency  of  the  fomnila 
aa  employed  by  the  editor  ot  Kings  :— I  »»  1013,  t|  147  i;ai.«4.41.| 

•  The  phrase  inyy  T^y,  implvinfr  an  exilic  stAnili>oint,  la 
found  aiirain  in  Eir  410. 11.  l«.  17.a)'6>.«  (jd  »  is  721 .  »  sai,  .n,.|,  i^  9 
S'.  Tlie  reiiilerinif  of  KV  text  in  1  K  <"  'on  this  side  the 
Ulver,'  la  quite  lni|>enniBsibIc,  this  bein^;  a  direct  violation  of 
tbe  constant  meaning  of  '>Yy— country  lying  acro«f  or  on  tM 
oth^rtidf  of  a  rh  ^r. 

t   It  is  n^:  '  in  LXX  of  tbis  posMq^  tbe  wonis  *  unto 

this  day  '  li  .  '   >1,  the  excision  beiii^  doiibtltss  due  to 

•oine  later  «  •  i  -  w  that  in  biaown  time  their  pur)H)rt 

bad  ceaai-d  to  N-  tni*- 

t  Keailini!  ClK,  O'^nit,  In  place  of  OiK,  C'DilK. 

I  In  II  10^  cv^y,  occurring  in  a  lengthy  narnttire.  mim 
hare  been  written  prior  to  the  de«tr\icUoii  of  Samaria  (Kuenen, 
Ond.  I  2&i<),  and  la  tbua  duo  to  the  souive  and  not  to  tlie  editor 
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Again,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  at  the  time 
when  tlie  editor  is  writing,  the  Dnvidic  dynasty 
ttill  possesses  a  monarch  reigning  in  Jerusalem. 
Ilavid  has,  and  is  still  to  have,  a  lamn  before  J"  at 
Jerusalem  continually  (see  above.  No.  59  of  the 
editor's  phrases).  The  expression  '  before  J"  at 
Jerusalem'  of  I  ll"  implies  further  that  the 
triitple  is  still  standing  intact,  a  point  which  is 
also  assumed  in  the  dedication  prayer  of  I  S'"-" 
which  owes  its  present  form  to  the  l)euteronomic 
editor.  Throughout  this  juayer  the  leading  petition 
is  that  supplication  made  in  or  towards  .f's  temple 
built  by  bolomiin  may  meet  with  a  f.ivourable 
answer  (vv.2»-  »»•  '"•  "•  »  »«•  «•  •"••'»).  We  may  notice 
also  I  9'  which  likewise  occurs  in  a  section  in  whidi 
the  editor's  hand  is  juoniinent :  '  I  have  hallowed 
this  house  which  thou  hast  built,  to  put  my  yiame 
there  fur  ever  ;  and  mine  eyes  and  my  heart  s/uilt 
be  there  perpetually.' 

Upon  these  grounds  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  main  editing  of  Kings  must  have  taken  place 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Judavan  kin''dom, 
and  that  such  sections  of  the  book  as  iniidy  an 
exilic  standpoint  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
later  redactional  additions  and  interpolations. 

For  the  work  of  this  principal  editor,  influenced 
as  we  have  seen  him  to  be  by  the  spirit  and 
language  cf  Deut.,  the  termintis  a  quo  is  the 
discovery  of  Deut.  in  the  year  B.C.  621,  the 
terminus  ad  qucm  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem 
B.C.  586.  And  since  the  editor's  standpoint  seems 
to  indicate  that  he  wrote  before  the  glamour  of 
Josiah's  reform.ation  had  wholly  or  nearly  faded 
d\iring  the  latter  days  of  the  Juda-an  monarchy, 
the  assumption  is  fair  that  he  undertook  and  com- 
pleted his  book  not  later  than  B.C.  600.* 

5.  Latkh  Euitor-S.  —  From  the  preceding  ex- 
amination and  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  the 
main  redaction  of  Kings  it  is  clear  that  the  pre-exilic 
book  must  have  received  certain  additions  at  the 
hands  of  a  later  editor  or  editors  before  it  attained 
the  form  in  which  we  possess  it.  The  chief  of  these 
additions  is  the  appendix,  which  carries  the  history 
down  to  the  year  B.C.  561.  To  this  appendix  be- 
longs certainly  II  24"'-25*'',  and,  presumably,  23^'- 
24'.  The  conclusion  of  the  pre-exilic  book  has, 
however,  probably  been  worked  over  by  the  second 
editor,  and  so  adapted  to  receive  his  addition  that 
it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  discover  its  position. 
Anj'  of  the  VV.25.  C8  or  even  30»  of  ch.  23  might  have  formed  a 
conclusion  scarcely  more  abrupt  than  the  present  conclusion  ch. 
243D.  Ch.  2329«,  if  it  is  not  exactly  imiuted  in  style  in  ch. 
241»,  must  be  by  the  same  hand,  i.e.,  presumably,  the  hand  of 
the  second  editor.  But,  again,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  first 
editor  should  have  appended  the  usual  summary  of  a  reign  in 
v.2a  without  mentioning  the  manner  of  the  king's  death.  The 
statement  of  v.2flb  seems  at  first  sight  to  presuppose  the  writer's 
acquaintance  with  the  chnracters  of  all  the  succeeding  kings  of 
Judah,  but  need  not  necessarily  do  so.  Cf.  the  somewhat 
stereotyped  formula  of  1 149»  with  reference  to  Jerolmam 

Upon  the  other  passages  above  mentioned  as  im- 
plying an  exilic  standpoint  see  below  (Composi- 
tion). It  is  noticeable  that,  apart  from  the  ditt'erence 
of  standpoint  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Judsan  kingdom  and  the  Exile,  the  mould  of  mind 
of  the  second  editor  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  first  editor.  The  satne  Deuteronomic  mode 
of  thought  is  couched  in  the  same  phraseology, 
while  in  the  appendix  the  structural  method  of 
the  first  editor  is  faithfully  imitated.  Thus,  if 
the  main  Deuteronomic  editor  or  redactor  be  cited 
under  the  sign  K»,  it  is  reasonable  to  employ  the 
sign  K°-  in  referring  to  the  second  editor  of  the 
same  school  of  thouglit.t 

•  So  Kuenen,   Onderzoek,  §  26 :    Wellhausen,   Composition, 

g298fl.,  etc.     Konig,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  editor  of 
mgs  compiled  his  work  not  earlier  than  B.c.  688,  i.e.  duringthe 
Exile  (Einlrilunff,  §  63»). 

t  In  speaking  of  a  second  Deuteronomic  editor  (ROl)  it  is  not, 
of  course,  intended  dogmatically  to  assert  that  all  passages 
assigned  to  such  a  writer  must  have  flowed  from  (A«  tame  pen, 


Kings,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  has, 
again,  undergone  still  later  re>-ision  than  that  of  K"". 
IMiis  is  clear  from  certain  variations  in  form  and 
order  between  the  MT  and  the  recension  of  the 
text  which  is  represented  by  the  LXX,  Whik  in 
some  cases  the  condition  of  the  LXX  text  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  MT,  yet,  on  the  otlter  hand,  it 
is  clear  that  in  a  number  of  sections  LXX  pre- 
serves a  superior  arrangement  in  order,  or  a 
simpler  form,  of  narrative  which  points  to  the 
fact  that  MT  has  sull'ered  dislocation  and  inter- 
polation at  the  hands  of  a  reviser  or  revisers  of  a 
date  later  than  the  separation  of  the  two  recensions. 
As  instances  of  this  we  may  notice  I  4^""''  (Ileb.  4-''- 
5")  5-7  (Heb.  S"-?)  in  the  main,  S'""  II'"",  and  the 
position  of  MT  21  after  19,  so  that  22  succeeds  20 
without  a  break  in  the  narrative.  Consideration 
of  such  points  as  must  here  be  raised  is  best 
reserved  tor  a  sectional  criticism  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book. 

6.  Sources  and  Compo.sition  of  King.s  con- 
sidered IN  DETAIL.*  — I  l'-2^''.  Narrative  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Solomon 
as  the  successor  of  David.  It  is  generally  assumed, 
and  «-ith  great  probability,  that  this  .section  origin- 
ally formed  part  of  tlie  document  2  S  9-20,  wliich 
gives  a  history  of  David.  2--'  is  due  to  R"  (see 
above,  phrases  of  R",  Nos.  1-6,60,  61). 

A  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  homogeneity  of  the 
narrative  is  the  fact  th,at  after  235«  LXX  (B,  Luc.)  insei'ts  ««;  n 
^xiriXitcc  xetTofitlouTt  f»  'Upi>vff-tt>.yiu,  i.e.  MT  2-wb  with  the  reading 
D7[:n'D  for  n07V  T3.  The  correct  position  of  the  sentence 
seems  to  be  at  the  end  of  v.35,  from  which  in  MT  it  was 
separated  by  the  insertion  of  the  Shiniei  section.  .Solomon's 
establishment  in  the  kingdom  resulted  from  the  death  of  his 
powerful  adversaries,  Adonijah  and  Joab.  and  could  not  have 
been  much  enhanced  by  the  death  of  8himei  some  three  years 
later.  The  fact  tliat  in  Lx.V  these  words  precede  v.sst.  suggest* 
that  this  latter  may  be  a  later  insertion  made  to  complete 
the  information  supplied  by  v.^Sa, 

S'-Il'".  History  of  Solomon's  reign.  The  narra- 
tive follows  a  well-defined  plan.  The  kernel  is 
5'-""  (Heb.  5"-7°'),  the  description  of  Solomon's 
building  operations,  with  its  sequel,  ch.  8.  .'Ground 
this  are  grouped  (chs.  4.  9.  10)  a  series  of  notices, 
for  the  most  part  brief,  illustrative  of  the  king's 
wisdom,  magnificence,  and  prosperity.  Ch.  .S  forms 
an  introduction  to  the  whole,  detailing  Solomon's 
request  for  wisdom,  with  a  signal  instance  of  its 
exercise:  ch.  11,  as  a  conclusion,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom. 

3',  as  it  stands  in  MT,  is  out  of  place.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  together  with  9"-  "*,  it 
originally  formed  part  of  the  document  embodied 
In  ch.  4-''"'-.     See  ad  loc. 

3-- '  expresses  disapprobation  of  Bdma  worship, 
based  upon  the  law  of  Deut.  which  restricts  sacrifice 
to  the  central  sanctuary.  Similar  notices  by  R° 
are  found  elsewhere  in  Ivings  (see  phrases,  No.  73). 
The  old  narrative  treats  Bdmd  worship  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  cf.  v.*  18*  19"  etc. 

Though  vv.i'  of  3  both  exhibit  the  infliience  of  Deut,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  assign  both  to  one  author  Ro.  In  v.s  the 
subject,  aa  in  w.i-*,  is  Solomon,  while  in  v.2  the  people  are 
specitied.  V.3  simply  places  two  facts  side  by  side  without  any 
attempt  at  correlation  : — Solomon  loved  J",  only  he  sacrificed 
and  burned  incense  on  the  high  places  ;  v. 2  supplies  an  explana- 
tion : — This  Bdmd  worship  waa  a  popular  custom,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  house  of  J"  was  not  yet  built.  Hence  v. 3  is  the 
work  of  Rp,  and  opens  the  account  of  Solomon's  reign  by  in- 
troducing the  narrative  of  the  vision  at  Gibeon  ;  v. 2  proceeds 
from  a  later  editor,  who,  with  a  view  to  explaining  Solomon's 
conduct,  inserted  the  phrase,  which  he  found  to  be  frequent 
elsewhere,  v. 2a,  together  with  the  explanation  which  follows,  v.2b^ 
and,  in  order  to  illustrate  this  latter,  probably  moved  v.l,  which 


since  it  is  obvious  that  more  than  one  Deuteronomist  may  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  revision  of  Kings.  Ru2  denotes  a  Deutero- 
nomic redactor  or  redactors  of  the  Bk.  of  Kings  who  lived  in 
exiUc  or  post-exilic  times. 

*  The  following  criticisms  upon  the  narratives  of  Kings  are, 
in  the  main,  taken,  directly  or  in  an  abridged  form,  from  the 
writer's  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  oj  the  Books  of  Kings,  which 
is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
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mentiona  the  fact  of  the  house  of  J"  bcinp  not  yet  built,  from 
the  position  which  it  properly  occupits  in  ch.  4  LXX.  In  LXX 
of  ch.  3,  v.l  ia  wanting  and  v,3  frag'iDentary'. 

3*'"  is  an  ancient  nnrrative,  to  some  extent 
revised  by  R",  wliose  hand  may  be  traced  in 
vv.«-8«.  12.  r4  i^jtkrases  Nos.  2.  3.  8.  9.  57.  60.  63). 
Probably  also  v.",  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is 
due  to  K",  since  if  according  to  v.*  '  the  great  hit;li 
place'  was  at  Gibeon,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand 
why  Solomon  should  have  returned  to  Jerusalem 
to  oiler  sacrifice,  e.xcept  from  the  Deuteroiioniic 
Btaiulpoint.  The  phnise  'ark  of  the  covenant 
of  J "  is  mainly  a  D  expres.-iion.  3""^  is  an  old 
narrative  in  its  original  form. 

4'-"',  which  gives  a  list  of  Solomon's  officers  of 
state,  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  '  the 
book  of  the  annals  of  Solomon.' 

The  list  has  received  one  later  addition,  viz.  v.<b.  The  state- 
ment that  'Zadult  and  Abiattiar  were  priests' is  no  part  of  the 
re^.ster  in  it«  nrii;inal  form  oja  an  otticial  state  document.  This 
naturally  hcod'-'i  the  list  with  the  name  of  the  hiph  priest  of 
the  time,  Azariuh,  the  son  of  Zodok.  The  insertion  was  made 
b^  Ho  or  by  someone  still  earlier,  who  wished,  as  a  matter  of 
historical  int4.Test,  to  notice  that  Zoilok  and  Abiathar  were 
priests  at  the  commencement  of  the  reipn.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  this  case  only  is  there  omission  of  the  name  of  the  father 
of  any  otticial.  The  sentence  at  the  end  of  v.i^  should  be 
emended,  after  Klostermann,  |"J(<;  lyx  D'SJjrrSj  Vj;  nnx  a'VJi 
'and  one  otHcer  was  over  all  the  officers  who  were  in  the  land, 
the  allusion  beinj;  to  Azariah  of  v.^. 

4»>-"(Heb.  4-»-5'-')  appears  in  LXX  (B,  Luc.)  in  a 
form  somewhat  dillerunt  from  MT.  4^-  -'■  '■"■  ^  and 
part  of  v.^  ('  from  Tiphsah  .  .  .  the  river  ')  do  nut 
appear,  but  are  to  be  found  in  the  addition  at  the 
end  of  ch.  2^".  At  the  close  of  4"*  the  te.\t  con- 
tinues in  the  following  order: — vv. -''•*•--"*'• '■*•■", 
after  which  follow  ch.  3',  ch.  O"- "».  Thus  the 
commencement  of  v."  '  And  these  officers  pro- 
vided,' etc.  (Ji  n^'xn  D'JViO  '''t^Jl,  not,  as  RV,  'and 
those  officers,'  etc.),  hinges  directly  on  to  the  section 
4''"',  which  enumerates  the  ollicers  and  their 
respective  districts.  This  explains  nJ'Nn  'these' 
of  v.",  which  is  otherwise  anom.ilous.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  text  of  tlie  section  as  pre- 
served by  LXX  is  complete  in  itself,  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  originality  rather  than  the  somewhat 
confused  account  of  MT. 

The  dihturbinp  factors  in  MT  appear  to  have  been  w.*>.  a. 
S5,  •  These,  which  contain  no  very  precise  infonnation,  were 
added  prolmlily  not  from  a  written  source,  but  from  oral  tradi- 
tion, by  a  post-exilic  scribe,  who  desireil  reference  to  the  happy 
times  under  Holomon's  i^otden  ai;e.  The  insertion  led  to  the 
dislocation  of  vv.2r.  af,  caubini;  them  to  be  placed  after  vv.22-  2a. 
w.  Prottably  the  same  hand  excerpteci  the  notice  a1)ont 
Pharaoh's  dautfhter  and  her  dowry  from  its  true  position  after 
v.-^,  dividing  it  and  placing'  part  at  the  t>e^nnin^  of  cli.  3  (for 
the  reason  >;iven  above,  32-  3),  and  part  as  a  sequel  to  tlie  mention 
of  (Jezer  in  ch.  9'*. 

5'-""  (Heb.  S^-VM-t  The  main  document,  repre- 
sented by  chs.  6.  7,  appears  to  have  been  one,  and 
was  prohably  derived  from  the  temple  nnhioe-s. 
5'-'  has  been  amplified  bj'  R"  upon  the  lines  of 
2  S  7  (phrases,  Nos,  10,  62).  In  5"  the  idea  and 
phra.«e  '  as  he  promised  him  '  (  •'-i;-:  -i:;t<;)  are  Deu- 
teroiiomic,t  and  thus  the  first  half  of  this  verse 
ought  probably  to  be  a.ssigned  to  !{". 

In  5'»'"  the  relatioiishii.  of  the  70,000 •fSO.IMlO 
workmen  to  the  30,0(iO  of  5"  '♦  is  obscure,§  and 
probably  points  to  a  ditVcrence  of  source.  So  Ewald 
and  Stade ;  the  latter  noticing  that  pjaS.n  'the 
Lebanon,' of  V.'*,  is  in  v."  called  ^ti  '  the  mountAin.' 

The  narrative  of  0.  7  has  lieen  much  worked 
over  in   post-exilic  times.     In  11'  the  exact  coinci- 

•  4'-*  projierly  beloni,ii  to  rh.  10,  where  It  occurv  in  L.\X 
Od.  Luc.)  in  connexion  with  vS^. 

t  r|i.>n  the  li^xl  of  Uiis  siH-tion  HtAde'i  article,  •  Her  Text  des 
Derichli's  uIht  Malomos  Itauten,'  ZA '/'»',  ISS3,  p.  12U  B.,  is  most 
invaluable. 

J  Cf.  I>t  1"  9  V»  al.  Driver  {Cnnm.  on  Dmt.  Ixxxl)  cites 
from  U  fifteen  occurrencN-s  of  (S>  '•  i;i  1cK2,  besides  Instances 
from  the  compiler  of  JudKes  anil  Joshua. 

J  Aet-«>rtlinir  to  2  Ci)  2'*"  the  former  consisted  of  'Die 
Btrafigem  Uiat  were  in  the  land  of  larmel.'  Of  this  diffsrence, 
bowevvr,  them  Is  no  hint  In  ths  tsxt  of  Kinvs. 


dence  in  length  of  the  period  of  480  years  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  coiuniencement  of  Solomon's  temple, 
with  the  period  which  extends  from  this  latter 
point  to  the  return  from  the  Exile,  is  scarcely  acci- 
dental, and  marks  the  verse  as  a  post-exilic  in.scr- 
tion.  LXX  places  6'  betweenvv."™of  5,  into  which 
position  it  lias  probably  crept  from  tlie  margin. 
In  its  place  we  have  6"-  "*,  which  give  the  date  ot 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  temjile  and  of  its 
completion.  This  position  for  these  latter  verses 
is  acceiiled  by  Wellhausen  {Cumpositifm,  p.  267), 
though  not  by  Stade.  U'  intrudes  itself  very  awk- 
wardly into  the  midst  of  the  account  of  the  side 
chambers,  and,  if  forming  a  jmrt  of  the  original 
de.-icri|)tion,  must,  at  any  rate,  be  out  of  place.  In 
6=^  read,  with  LXX  (B,  Luc),  Tar",  .ijnnm  'the 
lowest,'  in  place  of  rt;:-p.rt '  the  middle.  6"  (omitting 
mnri  D'd:,  with  B,  Luc. )  ought  to  follow  6'". 

6"''*,  which  is  omitted  by  LXX,  is  not,  as  ia 
generally  assumed  by  critics,  the  work  of  11",  but 
Ls  due  to  a  post-exilic  editor,  who  shows  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Law  of  Holiness  (H)  and  the  Priestly 
code  (P).  The  section  contains  some  I)  phrases, 
such  as  could,  and  did,  pass  from  D  into  P,  but 
other  expressions  belong  solely  to  P  or  to  II.  \." 
is  by  the  same  hand  as  vv."",  v.**  being  repeated 
in  order  to  round  off  the  interpolation  and  attach 
it  to  the  precedin"  narrative.  The  following  special 
marks  of  authorship  should  be  noticed  : — 

V.12  •ri,':n^  TlSr'Ds  //  thou  wilt  walk  in  nj.y  gtattUeg.  Never 
in  Dt;  twice  iii  Jer  44l<>  23.  In  H,  Lv  263  (cf.  184),  and  con- 
st.'ititlv  in  Kzk  (whose  connexion  with  H  is  well  ascertained ; 
Drivef,  IMTO  p.  -18 ff.)  i«  '  1120  igD.  17  2013.16.19.21.^  Cf.  the 
phrase  c'i;."i  nipn^  "^hi^  walk  in  the  atatutea  of  the  nations, 
Lv  W>  2023  (H).       ' 

.itf'yrt  'eSvPTlNl  a/uf  vnlt  exfcute  my  )vdgmentM.  The  exact 
phrase  (with  J"  as  six>ke8man — my  jutUj^netitif^  \>e\on^Ti  to  II  ; 
Lv  IS',  lizk  5'  1112  lsl7  20'-",  1  Ch  28''.  In  1  K  11331.  the  passaire 
belongs  to  Rd,  but  the  words  '25^'^'  "OP"]  are  an  exilic  insertion, 
as  is  shown  by  their  omission  in  LXX.  Even  with  I'^^v^  hie 
judymentu,  Q't^^^'tn  the  judgmente,  the  phrase  is  not  specially 
characteristic  of  Dt;*261''  3321  (blessing  of  Moses  in  Apitcn- 
dix) ;  elsewhere  Neh  1030.  Similar  II  phrases  are  fonntl  in 
Lv  18»,  Ezk  2011  13  21,  Lv  Id"  2022  2.'<1«,  Ezk  II20  •2011'  Si-"'. 

C.~?  nrS/  to  walk  in  them,  {the  judtjmente).  So  exactly  only 
In  Lv  18«  (H).  D's  phrase  Is"  '711?  Ttzhh  •  to  walk  in  the  vayi 
ofj".' 

V.u  btf^:  'if  -I'nj  "P};?'1  And  I  will  dvxU  in  the  midtt  oj 
the  children  of  Israel.  Very  distinctive  of  P;  Ex  25»  iS", 
Nu  53  35'i4,  Kzk  139  No  occurrences  in  D.  With  the  whole 
vereecf.  Lv  2tl'l  12(li;. 

6"*',  which  gives  an  liccount  of  the  interior  of 
the  building,  has  been  much  corrupted  by  l.iter 
glosses.  Thus  in  v.'"  O'S't-C  '^1'^  '  for  the  most  holy 
place.'  a  phrase  which  belongs  to  P,  has  been  adiled 
to  explain  iz'h  '  fur  an  adytum.'  Other  more  serious 
intcrpolaliuns  (omitted  in  L.XX)  are  '•;■"?  «''i,  '  that 
is.  (he  temple,'  in  v.",  vv.'*-  "  (except  bust  4  words  in 
Heb. )  '•^'''.  In  vv."-  '•  emend  |:rn  n'mp  •  mft'-rs of  tiie 
ceiling,'  n^i'ipn  'the  rafters,'  with  LXX  (B,  Luc), 
Vulg.,  Pesh.  in  place  of  |K."t  nn-p,  nn'p.i.  V."  is 
probably  due  to  II"  (notice  the  phra.se  'ark  of  the 
covenant  of  J"').  By  its  omission  we  are  able, 
with  a  slight  emendation,  to  |i|ausibly  restore  the 
original  statement  of  vv."-**  'And4tl  cubits  was 
the  hou.se  before  the  adytum.  And  the  adytum 
was  211  cubits  IpnL',  and  20  cubits  broad,  and  'JO 
cubits  high;  and  lie  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold.' 
In  v.-"''  we  may  emend  (with  LXX,  B,  Lucjlri:!  for 
■■V'l,  and  thus,  with  the  liu-it  4  words  of  v.",  we 
read,  '  and  he  made  an  altar  of  cedar  wood  before 
the  adytum,  and  overlaiil  it  with  gold.'  Stade 
wuuld  omit  all  references  to  the  use  of  gold-plutiiig 
or  gilding  in  Solomon's  temple,  but  in  so  doing  he 
appears  to  go  further  than  is  warranted  bv  the 
state  of  the  text.t 

*  I>'s  usual  phrases  are  n^t*;^;  C'cp^  v  %r  obeerve  jxui^inentt 
to  do  them  ;  f.i  T"  II"  121.  o  k  1717  n'ry';'  C'cJiS  •!;>  leacA 
(wmeone  eite)  iudtpnenta  to  do  thfin  ;  41  &  14  (il. 

t  CI.  Ilie  writers  Solet  on  the  Uthme  TtM  of  ATiiws.  p.  711 
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6"'"  runs  smoothly  when,  following  the  clever 
suggestion  of  Stade,  v."  is  inserted  between  v.*" 
and  v.^''. 

G^-  *•  (omitted  in  LXX)  is  a  gloss.  V.'»  is  clearly 
by  the  same  hand  as  v.",  and  v.*  is  redundant 
alter  ^^,  and  also  out  of  place. 

g3a. »  n,ay  also  readily  be  recognized  as  due  to 
the  author  of  vv.'*-^.  Notice  the  late  usage  of 
the  jierf.  with  weak  i,  v^j}],  n^)i]. 

gTSi.  13  rendered  intelligible  by  the  emendation 
ri\]!zi  mm?  '  doorposts  standing  foursquare,'  after 
L.^X  (B,  Luc.) 

7''",  tlie  account  of  Solomon's  further  activity 
as  a  builder,  appears  to  be  free  from  lat«r  inter- 
polation, doubtless  because  it  did  not  possess  so 
great  an  interest  for  post-exilic  times  as  did  the 
description  of  the  first  temple. 

In  v.2b  read  •  three '  (B,  Luc.)  (or  *  four,'  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  or  v.*;*  v.^b  nn3'7.s  nn3  7'.D1  'and  door  was  over 
against  door'  (partly  following  B,  Luc),  instead  of '  and  lii'ht  was 
over  against  light,'  a  statement  already  made  in  v.-**> ;  v. 7b 
nHisn-iy  'to  the  rafters' (Vulg.,  Pesh.),  in  place  of  VB"!pn~iy ; 
v.yb '»  n»3  "i^qpi  '  and  from  the  court  of  the  house  of  J"  '  (cf. 
T.13),  for  pnp»  rendered  by  BV  *  and  so  on  the  outside.' 

7"""  has  been  much  mutUated  and  obscured  by 

flosses.  These  were  added  for  the  purpose  of 
escribing  the  'wreaths  of  chain- work'  (np'j;?  c^ij 
nnT-ip)  aud  the  '  lily  work '  ([pie*  .ipi;?),  of^  which 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  mention  in  the 
original  account ;  cf.  the  summary  vv.*"- '".  The 
glosses  are  v. "»  (down  to  nii^sy)  in  its  present  form, 
yy  19. 20a.  s3_  "phe  original  description  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  aid  of  LXX. 

In  7"  read  nis?  ov''^  '  for  30  cubits,'  in  place  of 
'  for  10  cubits.' 

■J21-S7  ig  JQ  a  ygry  disordered  condition,  and  but 
little  help  in  reconstruction  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Versions.  Stade's  rearrangement  and  emen- 
dation is  well  worthy  of  notice.  He  distinguishes 
between  two  parts  of  the  carriages  of  the  lavers  : 
the  n;i;D  the  movable  base  4  cubits  in  height, 
mounted  upon  wheels  of  IJ  cubits  in  diameter,  and 
the  ]2-7:iizp  the  pedestal,  1^  cubits  high,  fitted  on 
to  the  top  of  the  rijiaa  and  containing  the  socket 
in  which  the  laver  was  placed. 

7**-"  is  substantially  correct  as  it  stands  in  MT 
(read  niTpri  '  the  pots,'  in  v.'"'*  after  LXX,  Vulg., 
in  place  of  n'n'j.T  '  the  lavers'). 

-46-81  jg  somewhat  disordered.  The  w. "'"•'•, 
which  describe,  or  rather  summarize,  the  making 
of  qolden  vessels  by  5iram,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  later  gloss.  The  remainder  should  take  the 
following  order  :  v."  (emending  the  first  half  verse, 
after  LXX  B,  n^xri  D^sn-'ja-nx  nyn  -yj^  nynjV  SiBf!?  J'H 
i.xp  iNO  31?  '  There  was  no  weight  to  the  brass 
wherewith  he  made  all  these  vessels,  because  it 
was  exceeding  much'),  v.'",  v.***  (emending,  with 
LXX,  Luc,  'e  njn  '  and  S.  placed,'  instead  of '»  iryn 
'and  S.  made'),  v.". 

8'"",  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  is  an  old 
narrative  revised  by  later  hands  under  the  influence 
of  P.  In  LXX  vv.''°  appear  in  a  much  shorter 
form,  which  shows  no  trace  of  abridgment,  and 
certainly  presents  substantially  the  original  account 
as  it  left  the  hand  of  R". 

The  phrases  of  P  to  be  noticed  are — v.i  'all  the  heads  of  the 
tribes,  the  princes  of  the  fathers ' ;  v.-^b  the  distinction  between 
the  priests  and  the  Levites  (contrast  in  the  original  account 
VV.8-  6. 10. 11  where  the  priests  alone  are  mentioned) ;  v.5  nn;^ 
Sn"!^^  '  the  congregation  of  Israel,*  and  the  verb  0'"ij,'i:n  •  that 
were  assembled,*  used  in  a  ceremonial  connexion.  Beside  these 
we  find,  in  LXX  as  in  MT,  v.-i«  the  phrase  nyiD  S,ix  '  the  tent  of 
meeting,*  mainly  characteristic  of  P,  and  perhaps  here  sub- 
•tituted  for  an  original  Snxn  'the  tent*  (cf.  ch  139) ;  v.6  ciip 

•n!Bn  i;?j;  nf'oq  nir^ny  D"!,'3-i(<  'forty  and  five,  fifteen  In  a 
row,*  can  lefer  only  to  O'ltsHJ  '  the  pillars,*  and  not,  as  EV,  to 
BJ'S'^n  (fern.). 


D*i;*7(?n  '  the  most  holy  place '(cf.  above  on  616) ;  and  vv.8- 10  E*"i,?g 
'  the  holy  place,*  i.e.  the  outer  room  of  the  temple,  called  ^p'rtp 
In  on.  33  7'2l.  The  hand  of  Rd  may  be  seen  in  the  phrase  'ark 
of  tlie  covenant  of  J"  *  vv.i-  fl,  in  v.»b  (gee  above,  d(ile\  and 
probably  in  v.*b. 

The  two  vv.|'"  are  found  in  LXX  (nfUr  the 
section  w.^'^'Jin  a  fuller  form  than  in  MT,  wliich, 
as  is  shown  by  Wellhausen  (Composition,  p.  271), 
presupposes,  after  the  correction  of  a  few  transla- 
tor's errors,  a  text  substantially  superior  to  MT. 
The  addition  at  the  close,  which  points  to  an  origi- 
nal text,  '  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  iff 
right,'  must  also  be  regarded  as  genuine. 

gH-M  presents  throughout  clear  indications  that 
it  owes  its  present  form  to  Rn  {phrases,  Nos.  2,  3, 
6-8,  11-26,  28,  50,  60-62,  64,  65).  The  final  por- 
tion (vv.'*-®")  may  perhaps  exhibit  an  older  narra- 
tive into  which  Beuteronomic  additions  have  been 
incorporated,  but  the  remainder,  and  especially 
the  central  prayer  of  dedication,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  amplified  by  the  editor  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  any  older  kernel  upon  which  he 
may  have  based  his  work.  The  choice  of  subjects 
in  the  successive  divisions  of  the  prayer  seems  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  cata- 
logue of  curses  contained  in  Dt  28"''''°; — cf.  v." 
'  When  thy  people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before 
the  enemy,'  with  Dt  28-° ;  v.**  '  When  heaven  is 
shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain,'  with  28''"'-^;  v." 
'  pestilence,'  with  28-' ;  '  blasting,  mildew,'  with 
28--;  'locust,  caterpillar,'  with  28»«-°''-«;  'if  the 
enemy  besiege,'  etc.,  with  28''"°'*  (especially  v."*) ; 
'  whatsoever  plague,  whatsoever  sickness,'  with 
28-2-  -•'•  "■  ^^■^\;  v.-iii  '  If  they  sin  against  thee  .  .  . 
and  thou  deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they 
carry  them  captive,'  etc.,  A\'ith  28^"-  "•  "-^. 

The  division  of  the  prayer  w.*8-i9,  which  brings  forward  the 
possibiUty  of  a  general  captivity  of  Israel  in  punishment  for 
sins,  is  considered  by  Wellhausen  (Composition,  p.  270),  Stade 
(Geschichte,  i.  p.  74),  Kamphausen  (in  Kautzsch,  Die  Heilige 
Schri/t)  to  be  marked  by  its  contents  as  not  earlier  than  tiie 
Exile,  and  therefore  later  than  Ru."  Against  this  view  may 
justly  be  cited  the  va^eness  of  the  terms  of  v.«  *  so  that  they 
carry  them  away  captive  unto  the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  off  or 
near,'  and  the  fact  that  the  WTiter  (v.-^S)  appears  to  regard  the 
temple  as  still  standing  during  the  period  of  the  Exile  :  '  and 
pray  unto  thee  towards  their  land  .  .  .  the  city  which  thou 
hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name  * 
But  the  chief  argument  for  the  pre-exilic  date  of  the  passage  is 
to  be  derived  from  comparison  of  Dt  2S,  which,  as  has  been 
noticed,  forms  to  some  extent  the  model  of  the  prayer.  Tbia 
ch.  28  is  regarded  by  all  critics  as  being,  if  not  an  integral  por- 
tion of  D  (clis.  &-26),t  at  least  closely  akin  to  D  in  stand- 
point and  date,  and  thus  certainly  pre-exilic.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, vv.*J-  37.  &4JK  threaten  a  captivity  of  the  nation  in  lan- 
guage decidedly  more  definite  than  that  of  the  passage  of  the 
prayer  which  has  been  called  in  question.  We  may  therefore  be 
content  to  regard  these  verees  as  containing  nothing  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  pre-exilic  authorship,  and  so, 
as  of  one  piece  with  the  whole,  vv.^a-w.j 

9''',  the  account  of  Solomon's  second  vision,  is 
coloured  throughout  by  the  phraseology  of  Ri> 
{phrases,  Nos.  3,  28,  29,  30,  51,  52,  57,  60,  61). 
Owing  to  the  terms  in  which  this  section  speaks  of 
the  exile  of  Israel  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  (w.'-'§),  it  is  regarded  by  Kuenen,  Well- 
hausen, Stade,  and  Kamphausen  as  the  work  of 
Rii-  in  exilic  times.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
is  by  no  means  inevitable.  Tlie  terms  of  v.'  (see 
above,  date)  go  quite  as  far  to  prove  a  pre-exilic 
position  as  do  the  words  of  vv.*-"  to  argue  a  post- 
exilic  point  of  view;  nor  are  the  terms  of  these 
latter  verses  so  definite  as  to  preclude  the  opinion 
that  they  were  penned  by  Rd  cir.  B.C.  600  (see 
above  on  S""").     If  w.'-'  do  imply  an  exilic  stand- 

•  Wellhausen  and  Stade  seem  to  regard  these  verses  as  deter- 
mining the  exilic  date  of  the  whole  section,  vv,i966.  Kamp- 
hausen assigns  w.**-^  to  D2. 

t  Cf.  Kuenen,  Hexateuch,  {  7»l ;  Driver,  Deuterortomti,  p. 
303  f. 

}  Cf.  Kuenen,  OndeTzoek,J  266. 

§  Especially  v. 8,  where  p'^;;  must  be  emended  D';y  (cf.  Mic  SU 
llJer  26^^,  Ps  79*) '  and  this  house  shall  be  ruinout  heapt.' 
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point,  w.'"'  (and  not  the  whole  section)  otII  belong 
to  K"^,  vv.'-Ho  Ro. 

gio-lO^  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  short  notices 
drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  chs.  4.  5  (Heb. 
4-5").  The  originals  appear  to  have  been  cut  up 
and  pieced  together  with  no  great  skill ;  but 
whether  the  arrangement  throughout  is  due  to  R", 
or  later  haiid.-i  liave  employed  themselves  in  alter- 
ing the  sequence  of  the  narrative,  is  not  clear.  In 
LXX  (B,  Luc.)  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, but  scarcely  superior,  to  that  of  MT. 

One  einu'le  ori^pnal  document  appears  lo  be  repreaented  by 
910.17. 18  ft.  10.  20.  21.22.23,  anrl  these  verses  may  very  well  have 
originally  taken  tliis  order,  the  completion  of'.Soloinon's  build- 
ing operations  beinj?  first  narrated,  and  then  followed  by  aa 
account  of  the  forced  levy  raised  to  carry  out  these  works. 
After  V. 23  there  probably  followed  in  the  orij^inal  a  list  of  tlie 
names  of  the  chief  olticers  (Z">'3.T  *1ip).  The  statement  of  v.**** 
connected  by  Rn  to  v.**i>  by  the  particle  IN  'then,'  is  probably 
from  the  same  document.  Next  to  the  account  of  the  kin^s 
buildinf;  activity— his  most  important  work,  there  would  natur- 
ally follow  mention  of  his  a<-lnevement  next  in  importance— the 
provision  of  an  etlicit-nt  shipping  for  the  increase  of  his  wealth 
from  external  eoun'cs.  This  succeeds  in  926-2H  IQH.  But 
reference  to  the  ships  naturally  leads  up  to  mention  of  the 
imports  introduceil  by  their  means,  as  wo  see  in  9^  lOn,  and 
the  use  to  which  these  rare  and  valuable  materials  were  put. 
Thus  there  follows  1CP2.  l*.2a.  The  general  subject  of  imports 
suggest*  allusion  to  a  specially  im{>ortant  item — horses  from 
Eg\1>t,  apparently  first  introduced  into  the  kingdom  in  any 
considerable  numbers  by  Solomon,  lO**-*  **  *'. 

Tlius  the  disturbing  factors  introduced  into  this  main  account 
are  seen  t>"  be  0"  li  ".  m  »»^25,  lo'-m  u  3X25. 87.  Notice  in 
911. 18. 24  the  awkward  pluperfect*  pointed  by  the  order — subject 
preceding  verb,  'F-ns  K^'j  li'lljp  DTCi,  .i^J(  DHyP'Tl^P  '"'i'^S, 
rni7y  n'^r^STi'  r\H,  and  marking  the  passatces  as  mere  excerpts 
from  sources  which,  in  describing  a  regular  sequence  of  eventJ^, 
must  have  read  ayn  Kjvj'l,  .li'-i"  Si':!,  •li."!;'1J  Sl'B].  In  v.iii> 
i1  ]n^  tK  cannot  represent  the  apodosis  of  v.io,  since  tK  used  in 
this  connexion  (in  place  of  1  ewisfcutive)  would  be  quite  without 
analogy.  .Moreover,  even  if  v.!!**  could  form  the  apodosis,  the 
mrenthesis  v.n*  would  come  in  with  very  great  awkwardness, 
V.IS  has  already,  with  31,  been  reft-rred  toits  true  position  after 
4**  (Heb.  51*).  FYom  the  same  source  would  seem  to  be  derived 
T.2<»,  while  v,25,  though  clearly  alien  to  its  immediate  context, 
tannot  definitely  be  assigned  to  any  special  source.  10*-io.  13  is 
an  ancient  narrative  intrciuced  at  this  ixiint  to  illustrate  Solo- 
mon's wealth  and  wisdom,  macb  in  the  same  way  as  31^^  serves 
to  depict  his  discernment  in  judgment;  and  the  two  stories 
maj'  verj'  possibly  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  Finally, 
1023.20. 27,  couched  in  vague  and  generalizing  language,  are 
probably  relatively  late  in  origin,  and  are  here  introduced  to 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of  Solomon's  prosperity. 

1 1"'",  in  its  present  form,  is  coloured  by  the  hand 
of  R»  {f>hra.ies,  Nos.  3,  '27,  29,  31-33,  35,  36,  57,  58, 
65).  Ihe  view  that  the  latter  imrtion  of  this  sec- 
tion is  not  earlier  than  the  Exile  (K"^ ;  so  Kuenen 
w.*"",  Kamphau.seu,  vv."- '")  is  biused  upon  the 
words  of  V."  '  who  had  apjieared  unto  him  twice,' 
and  presupposes  that  the  narrative  of  the  second 
vision,  ch.  9'",  come-s  from  the  hand  of  Ro';  but 
upon  thia  opinion  see  ad  lor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  iliat  vv."'"  speak  of  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  but  make  no  mention  of  an  exile,  favours 
their  pre-exilic  authorship,  ll'""  api>ears  in  LX.X 
in  a  Boiiiewhat  differently  arranged  and  briefer 
form,  which  is,  in  the  main,  correct.t 

ll"""*  seems,  a»  it  now  stands,  to  be  somewhat 
confused.  Hadad,  though  but  '  a  little  lad  '  at  the 
time  o^  his  llight  into  Egypt,  at  once  linds  favour 
with  Iharaoli,  and  receives  from  him  a  liou.se,  an 
allowkoce,  and  land.  He  then,  in  spite  of  his  ex- 
treme youth,  marries  the  sister  of  I'liaraoh's 
queen,  Tahpunes,  and  his  son  (ienubath  is  brought 
up  in  the  palace  with  I'liaraoh's  sous.  The  form 
Adad  (T}i;)  of  v."*,  as  a  variation  of  Hadad  (Tiq), 
creates  further  suspicion  aa  to  the  integrity  of  the 
narrative. 

*  This  verse  originally  stood  in  coroblnatioo  with  A*  (Hob. 
6<) ;  see  on  A**. 

t  Notice  especially  In  t.»  the  text  of  Lua  if^u^a  mtl  I«m,  <.«. 
'1  OJll?'  TPP5  '"  P'»^"e  o'  ""W:'  nll'C,-?.  .'nWotiwni  himiri/ 
burnt  Incense  and  sacriflccd  to  the  itnuige  gods,  but  this  fact 
has  been  toned  down  bv  some  later  tiand  into  the  statement  of 
UT.  8}nt>i,  however,  has  sulTered  in  the  prooes  (ws  should 
txpeot  at  least  n^nf  |;n]  nVilppociX 
vou  II.— ss 


n.Winckler(.4/(f«*(.  C7nf(^ffucAun^en, 1-6)  very  skilfully  distin- 
guishes and  reconstructs  two  narratives  which  have  been  inter- 
woven. The  one  speaks  of  an  EJvmits  Hadad,  who,  as  a  child, 
is  carried  into  Egypt  by  his  father's  sen'ant,  and  brought  up  by 
Pharaoh's  queen.  The  other  makes  Adad  a  ifidianite  prince, 
who  flees  with  his  adherents  into  Egypt,  taking  with  him  certAin 
Edomites  from  Paran,  and  is  well  received  by  Pharaoh,  who 
gives  him  for  wife  tlie  sister  of  his  queen.  A  son,  Genubath,  is 
bom  to  him,  but  of  his  fate  we  are  not  informed. 

In  ll»-»  of  MT  the  short  account  of  Rezon 
appears  to  have  a-ssunied  its  present  position  at  the 
hands  of  a  lat«r  revi.<er  of  the  text.  LXX  (B, 
Luc.)  omits  vv.^-2*  (down  to  ' all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon '),  and  then,  in  plare  of  the  impossible  MT, 
presupposes  a  text  ^Sa'i  Vios"3  i'p;l  ">!'  ^i'il  "i?'!i  ■"'V"!'?  ""*' 
ciN-Sy  'This  is  the  evU  which  Uadad  did ;  and  he 
abhorred  Israel,  and  reigned  over  Edom.'  This 
seems  to  be  correct  both  in  reading  and  position, 
referring  as  it  does  the  latter  part  of  v."  to  Hadad, 
and  adding  the  necessary  summary  as  to  his  rela- 
tionship to  Solomon.  The  definiteness,  however, 
of  the  statement,  '  This  is  the  evil,'  suggests  that 
in  the  original  narrative  some  explicit  account  of 
Hadad 's  aggressions  must  have  intervened  after  v.". 

The  short  reference  to  Rezon,  thus  omitted  by  LXX,  hat 
been  inserted  between  v.i**  and  v.l*i';  but  clearly  by  a  later 
blind.  So  pluced.  it  breaks  the  connexion  of  tlie  Hadad  story, 
and  neoiji^itates  the  resumption  xeti  '  Ali^  i  'IJcy:^^.^,  vM^,  re- 
peated from  v.i*».  The  notice  is  ancient  and  genuine,  but  its 
original  position  cannot  now  be  accurately  detenuiiic.d. 

1 1*"""  seems  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  a 
history  of  Jeroboam,  and  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
same  source  as  12'""  H''".  .-^s  the  narrative 
stands  in  Kings  it  has  probably  undergone  some 
abbreviation  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  tit 
it  on  to  the  preceding  account  of  Solomon's  'adver- 
saries.' Notice  the  summary  form  of  the  introduc- 
tion v."  and  the  phra.se  of  R"  'at  that  time'  (njj 
K'"n)  v.".  Vv."'**  show  signs  of  expansion  at  t.ie 
iLinds  of  the  editor  {phrases,  Nos.  2,  3,  11,  'J7,  28, 
3-t,  38,  57-59). 

Not  improbably  the  speech  has  received  some  few  later  addi- 
tions. In  V.S3  -^p^.;';;*  'r."-"!  'and  my  statutes  and  my  judg. 
uients,'  iswanting  in  LXA,  and  Uie  use  of  these  terms  after 
niri'^  'toexwute'  rather  than  "0^7  'to  keep'  being  charac- 
teristic of  11  (see  on  tfl^,  the  two  words  may  reasonably  be  sus- 
pected to  t>e  a  later  insertion.  LXX  also  omits  'rMi":  li^y^  "Xf'^ 
'r"]  *  who  kept  my  comnmndinente  and  my  statutes,'  at  the 
end  of  v.M,  and,  though  the  phrase  is  DcuteronoDiic  yet  the 
repeated  nfptt  has  something  of  the  awkward  ring  of  an  inter- 
pol.iliun.  The  omission  of  the  close  of  the  speech  by  LXX  (end 
of  v.'^ '  and  1  will  give  thee  Israel ' ;  v.3i*),  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  reference  of  v.y* — the  afiliction  of  the  seed  of  Ilavid, 
but  nut  for  ever — sugg<-sts  that  this  also  may  be  an  atldilion  of 
exilii'  or  post-exilic  times;  though,  as  Kuenen  points  out,  tlie 
statement  of  v.ss  neftj  not  imply  an  exilic  standpoint ;  ci. 
2  S  7'«>.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  with  weak  1  (.ilf  Kl)  Is  pf  rhape 
another  mark  of  the  late  hand. 

After  the  account  of  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom (1  K  1'2|,  the  composition  of  the  narrative 
takes  the  form  indicated  al>ove  in  dealing  with  the 
editor's  imthml.  Into  the  framework  of  the  history, 
oonstnicled  by  the  editor,  are  emW-dded — 

(i. )  Short  notices  which  irive  an  ej'itumc  of  histori- 
cal events.  Tlnse  have  reference  to  both  the  N.  and 
S.  kingdoms,  and  were  no  doubt  generally,  if  not  in 
every  riusi-,  extracted  by  R"  from  the  two  l>ooks  of 
'Annals'  to  which  he  ho  constantly  makes  refer- 
enco.  Krom  the  character  of  this  narrative  it  is 
to  lie  inferretl  that  It"  made  use  of  just  .to  much  of 
his  sourc(\s  aji  was  necc.H.Kjiry  to  form  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  history,  often  summarizing  in  a  few 
words  matter  whidi  lay  l>efori'  him  in  greater 
detail;  cf.  the  recurring  phrase  'and  there  wa« 
war  Intwcen  M.  and  N.  continually,'  I  14"  15*  '••  *•, 
and  also  the  brief  p.'uuing  reference  lo  ware  in 
I  14" '.'•_>'»  (••  Heb),  II  13"  M"-". 

To  this  epitome  are  to  In-  aiuignctl  I  14''-I6** 
•^i"".  II  8"*  lo*""  li'MHel).  "j-ia"  13"-17« 
(exoopt  U'"  lB'»-"v. 
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(ii.)  Lengthy  narratives,  generally  incorporated 
in  their  original  form,  and  exhibiting'  only  here 
and  there  the  marks  of  R^'s  hand,  chiclly  in  the 
expansion  of  speeches.  These  are  in  most  cases, 
as  is  clear  from  their  religious  tone,  the  work  of 
prophetical  writers.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
n*.rTatives  have  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the 
temple  and  its  priesthood,  and  exhibit  such  a 
minuteness  and  apparent  accuracy  of  detail  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  priestly  hands,  and 
were  probably  derived  from  the  temple  archives. 
These  are  II  ll'-»  IS^-"  (»•"  Heb.)  16'°-"  2L«-2:i". 

12'"".  In  this  narrative  w."-  "•'^■''*  appear  to  be 
additions  of  a  later  hand.  V.",  witli  its  refer- 
he  prediction  of  Ahijali,  probably  pre- 
ll"*-  in  its  present  form,  and  must  in 
this  cAse  be  due  to  R".  Vv.'^'"",  stan<ling  in  close 
connexion  with  v."  (cf.  v."  'for  it  was  a  thing 
brought  about  of  J','  v."  '  for  this  thing  is  of  me '), 
give  a  Judaic  turn  to  the  originall3'  impartial 
narrative  of  vv.'"'",  and  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  statement  of  H*",  which  is  based  upon 
the  contemporary  '  Annals.'  Notice  further,  tliat 
while  v.*  speaks  only  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
rv.i-  ^  are  careful  to  make  reference  also  to  the 
tribe  of  Henjamin.  V.",  which  stands  in  an  awk- 
ward position,  and  is  absent  from  LXX,  is  prob- 
ably a  later  gloss,  though  not  by  the  same  hand  as 
yy  Is.  3i-24_  since  it  makes  no  reference  to  Benjamin. 

]OM-3s_  Judging  by  the  stress  which  R"  lays 
upon  Jeroboam's  cult  of  the  calves  as  the  cause  of 
all  subsequent  deflection  of  Israel  from  the  pure 
worship  of  J"  (phrases.  No.  56),  it  is  probable  that 
this  narrative  nas  obtained  its  present  castiiiij  at 
his  hands,  though  there  is  no  reason  hence  to  infer 
that  any  detail  oi  fact  is  underived  from  the  older 
•ource.  Kuenen  [Onderzoek,  §  25*)  observes  justly, 
'  Jeroboam's  measures  with  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship must  already  have  been  related  in  older 
narratives,  but  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Redactor, 
when  dealing  with  a  matter  which  so  specially 
excited  his  interest,  should  not  fail  to  set  before  us 
his  own  construction  and  his  own  verdict.'  Vv.''--  ** 
serve  to  introduce  the  story  of  ch.  13. 

J31-33  'p)jg  style  of  the  language  in  this  narrative 
shows  traces  of  decadence  : — cf .  jmi  perf.  with  weak 
1  V.',  'i}x  .-iiv,  "^  nj'n  w.*- ",  apparently  first  written 
as  passives  'n'ls,  -^  tj-j  (cf.  Wellliausen,  Comp.  p. 
280),  and  perhaps  rap'  v.' — and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  anachronism  'in  the  cities  of  Samaria' 
V."  (cf.  II  17^-  ^  SS'"),  and  the  non-mention  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  marks  the  narrative 
as  being  of  comparatively  late  origin.  It  may  be 
thought  to  have  been  a  story  previously  current  in 
the  form  of  oral  tradition,  and  to  have  assumed  a 
literary  form  shortly  after  the  event  predicted — 
the  destruction  of  tlie  altar  at  Bethel — had  corae 
about.  Notice  the  precision  of  the  statement 
'  Josiah  by  name '  v.".  The  style  is  about  con- 
temporary with  that  of  the  annals  of  Josiah's 
reformation,  II  23'"""-*',  where  the  perf.  with 
weak  1  is  used  with  some   frequency :    w.'-  '•  '"• 

U.  14.  ll>_ 

It  ifl,  however,  by  no  meaoB  to  be  hence  Inferred  that  the 
itory  u  of  the  character  of  a  vaticinium  post  eventum.  Such  a 
view  presupposes  that  it,  together  with  the  notice  of  II  2318-18, 
was  inserted  into  Kings  subsequently  to  the  redaction  of  Ri* 
CWellhausen,  Comp.  p.  280 ;  Kuenen,  Ond.  g  25*) ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  cb.  122o'f-  appears  to  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
R^  so  as  to  lead  up  to  tne  story,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
main  narrative  in  1333-^,  forming  a  link  to  141-20,  constructs  of 
the  history  a  harmonious  whole.  If  the  story  be  merely  a  very 
late  Judfsan  fiction,  the  point  of  the  details  as  to  the  dis- 
obedience and  punishment  of  the  Jud^an  prophet  seems  to  be 
quite  inexplicable. 

The  narrative  of  14'""  *  exhibits  very  clear  traces 
of  the  hand  of   R"   in  Ahijah's  prophecy  w.'"" 

•  Upon  the  LXX  version  of  this  narrative  in  its  relationship 
to  MT,  see  Winckler,  AUtett.  Unterauchungen,  p.  129. ;  Kittel, 
Binary  q/  Ute  HciTem,  iL  p.  206  fl. ;  and  the  writer's  Kotee  on 


(phrases,  Nos.  3,  8,  13,  29,  32,  34,  ,39,  54,  56,  57,  6fi- 
7U),  with  which  should  be  compared  the  prophecies 
of  .lehu  son  of  Hanani  against  Baaslia  1B'"^  of 
Elijah  against  Ahab  21-''''^'',  and  of  the  3'ounf 
prophet  against  the  house  of  Ahab  II  9°"'°. 

^ arrntires  of  the  Northern  Kiiiijrioin. — I  17-19 
20  21  22'''*^  II  P"'^**  2'""*'  '*"■"■  ^"'"^  3**"^  4'"'' ^''*  ^'*^ 

ri-U    5       gl-7.    8-a3.    S4-33     y      gl-«.  7-lft     9'_10^     J3U-19.  30.  a". 

(14'"").  This  great  group  consists  of  narratives 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  stories  are  in  most  cases  of  some  length,  tlieii 
high  descriptive  power  and  synijiathetic  feeling 
indicating  tliat  they  have  their  origin  in  the  king- 
dom to  \vliich  they  relate ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
substantiated  by  such  touches  as  '  Boer-sheba  which 
belongeth  to  Judah'  I  19^,  'at  Beth-sheraesh  which 
belongeth  to  Judah'  II  14".  No  blame  is  any- 
where attached  to  the  calf-worship  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  the  efforts  of  Elijah  and  his  succe.ssor  being 
wholly  directed  to  the  rooting  out  of  the  foreign 
cult  of  the  Tyrian  Ba'al. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  diction  probably  belong 
to  the  dialect  of  North  Palestine. 

The  following  may  be  noticed : — 

Suttli  2  t.  sing.  '5-,^,  pi.  'a;^- ;  Kfthtbh  II  43  "5^,  •  'r.i^V, 
'•3':f'j,  '3;j3.  Elsewhere  sing.  Ca  2^,  Ps  103»- «,  Jer  II" 
(text  corrupt),  pi.  Ps  1033-  *• »  116'.  Of.  Syriao  suff.  i  f.  sing. 
•K  •       r 

■■  pL .  » n  ■ — . 


Personal  pronoun  2  f.  sing.  Kfthtbh  'BK  :— II  4l«-  ^  8".  Else- 
where Jg  172,  Jer  430,  Ezk  36"  f .  Of.  Syriao  «.j  Aj").  So  prob- 
ably Kithlbh  •np'pn  II  423  stands  for  'PS  By^n,  as  in  Syr. 
.-tZoAs  for  uAj]    |2A2(Duval,Snimm.5yr.p.l74t.). 

Demonstrative  pronoun  f.  n?  II  6'^.    Cf.  Aramaic  K7. 

Infln.  constr.  verb  .Y'S  with  suff.  'n.'inriy'n?  II  6'8,  perhaps 
presupposing  form  without  sufT.  n^inn^'n  with  termination  as 
in  Aram.  (cf.  Dalman,  Oramm.  Jiid.-Pal.  Aram.  p.  2S9f.). 

Relative  S?'  in  13i'"J'P  (if  not  a  textual  error)  II  6".  So  Jg  6' 
(N.  Palestine)  8"  71a '»»  (probably  Ephraimitic),  and  uniformly 
in  Ca  (exc.  title  ll).  Elsewhere  only  in  exilic  or  post-exUio 
writings.     In  Phfsnician  the  relative  is  eH  with  prosthetic  K. 

Preser\'ation  of  .1  of  article  after  prep.  3  :  II  7'^  nn^'ri^, 

KithUih  nft<=uhersj  II  a".    Elsewhere  only  Ca  I'M*.    0*. 

Aram.  »e;;N,  ^•i  ■]       DrriB,  DCi'^ii'iS  II  S"-*. 

(yOnstruction  with  the  suff.  pronoun  anticipating  object  (akiu 
to  Syr.) :  1 19"^  "nrjO  D7f 5.  21"  nornN  .  .  .  '.tij.';!. 

Indefinite  use  of  inx  a  etrtain :  1 19*  »  20"  22!'  (cf.  v.»)  II  4' 
88  ;  add  I  21'  after  LXX(B,  Luc).  Elsewhere  only  1 13"  (perhaps 
for  -IIN  another),  Jg  9^  13»,  1  S  1',  2  S  IS"",  and  Ute  Ezk  1" 
8?-8e'tc. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  few  roots  which  betray  the  influence 
of  Aramaic :  pSV  I  20",  n'lJ'lD  20i*-  ">■  "•  19  (elsewhere  only  very 
late),  D-in  21»-  ",  rh^'n  II  4«.' 

There  is  also  a  fair  number  of  Hweti  XvyofiAtet,  some  of  which 
take  the  place  of  ordinary  words,  and  thus  may  be  dialectical : 
e.g.  DiV gird,  1 18«  (for  Vn,  iIN),  nY^x/ood,  1»8  (for  SjN,  n^JK, 
SpxD) ;  but  of  others  nothing  can  be  affirmed. 

The  narratives  are  clearly  not  all  by  one  author, 
(i.)  Some  are  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  or  of 
movements  which  they  initiated  in  the  direction 
of  religious  reform,  (li.)  In  others  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom  is  regarded  from  a  political  standpoint, 
and  this  as  determined  mainly  by  the  action  of 
the  king ;  though  here  also  prophets  play  an  im- 
portant part  as  advisers  ana  announcers  of  the 
oracle  of  J".  Thus  both  classes  have  a  religious 
colouring  or  motive,  and  may  equally  be  regarded 
as  the  work  of  men  of  prophetic  training,  perliaps 
members  of  the  guUds  which  we  see  coming  into 
prominence  in  some  of  the  Elisha  stories. 

(i.)  To    the    former    class    belong    I  17-19.  21, 

t?ie  Heb.  Text  0/  Kings,  where  the  whole  question  of  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  two  forme  of  the  history  of  Jeroboam  (11**- 
I420)  is  discussed  at  length,  pp.  163-169. 
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Of  these  I  17-19  forms  a  continuous  narrative. 
From  tlie  abruj}tness  of  v.',  no  reason  being 
assijjned  for  Elijali's  threat,  and  no  point  of  con- 
nexion existing  for  '  hence '  (•I'C),  v.',  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  commencement  of  tlie  story  has 
been  omitted  or  abbreviated  by  R",  and  tlie  speci- 
fication '  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  etc.,'  thus  represents 
his  summary  introduction.  The  sequel  also,  in 
strict  accoruance  with  19"-",  is  Lacking,  only  one 
part  of  J'"s  commission  being  fullillcd,  vv. '••'''. 

I  21  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  MT,  breaking  the 
connexion  between  ch.  20  and  its  sequel  ch.  22,  and 
LXX  is  no  doubt  correct  in  placinjj  this  narrative 
immediately  after  ch.  19.  The  dislocation  may 
have  been  due  to  the  desire  to  bring  the  prophecy 
of  Allah's  death  (21")  nearer  to  the  account  of  its 
occurrence  (22*"'-),  and  perhaps  in  a  minor  degree 
to  the  description  of  the  king's  mood  as  '  chaling 
and  sullen'  (iiiii  lo)  in  2(>"  as  in  21^  Moat  critics 
(Wellhausen,  Driver,  Kamphausen,  Kittel  ;  but 
Kuenen  is  uncertain,  Ond.  §  25')  assign  I  21  to  the 
same  author  as  I  17-19.  Thus  Wellhausen  cites  aa 
points  of  contact  the  central  position  occupied  by 
Elijah,  his  eagle-like  swoop  upon  Ahab  at  the 
rigfit  moment,  and  the  formula  n^xn  Di;-n  inji  'n;i 
'  and  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  '21'  (but  cf. 
LXX)  as  17",  'n"''.?  '•  iv")  ■■"':i  'And  the  word  of  J" 
came  to  E.'  21"  a-s 'k'Sj  It.t  '•  -c-ii  18'. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  maintained  that 
Elijah  is  not  really  the  central  figure  as  in  I  17-1'J. 
He  does  not  appear  upon  the  scene  until  v.",  and 
then  takes  scarcely  a  more  conspicuous  position 
than  Micaiah  in  22""-.  The  king  and  his  action 
form  the  centre  of  interest  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  narrative.  Further,  Kuenen  notices 
the  absence  of  any  reference  in  21  to  17-19,  and 
vice  vemd,  the  murder  of  Naboth  forming  the 
single  crime  of  Aliab  and  Jezebel  in  the  one  story, 
while  in  the  other  the  sole  pivot  is  the  struggle 
between  J"  and  Ba'al.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
of  slight  moment,  and  no  definite  conclusion  can 
be  reached  as  to  the  relative  authorship  of  the  two 
sections. 

More  important  is  the  question  of  the  connexion 
of  I  21  with  its  natural  sequel  II  9'-10^.  Critics 
generally  argue  or  assume  that  the  latter  section 
18  l>y  a  difl'erent  author  from  tlie  former,  and  most 
(Wellliau.sen,  Driver,  Kamphausen,  Kittel)  assign 
II  9  f.  to  the  writer  of  I  20.  22,  II  3*-"  etc.  (see 
below).  The  argument  against  identity  of  author- 
ship of  I  21  anil  II  9  f.,  as  stated  by  Wellhausen,  is 
based  upon  the  supposed  discrepancy  in  detail. 
While  in  I  21  it  is  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  which 
is  mentioned,  and  this  is  described  in  v.'  as  '  hard 
by  the  palace  of  Ahab'  (ik-v  ^m  '^'iV),  H  O'-"'" 
alludes  to  the  niaj  na^n,  i.e.  \.\\e  portion  or  estate  of 
j  Naboth,  which  lay  outside  the  city.  Again,  I  21" 
records  only  the  death  of  Naboth,  while  II  9-'* 
speaks  also  of  the  blood  of  his  sons  as  calling  for 
vengeance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations 
clearly  make  for  the  unity  ol  the  two  narratives  : — 

II  9'"',  the  meeting  of  Joram  son  of  .Ahab  with 
Jehu  actually  upon  the  estate  of  NalKith  is  a 
touch  of  high  ilranmtic  power  which  demands  that 
the  writer  shouM  not  merely  have  known  the  story 
of  Naboth  (proved  by  vv."*- ■*),  but  should  actually 
have  written  it  down  himself  as  an  introduction  to 
the  sequel  II  9f.  Hence  a  presumption  is  created 
in  favour  of  our  Naboth  carrative  being  the  story 
thus  written. 

The  imrillels  between  the  prediction  I  21'*-'* 
and  the  fuihlinont  II  !»»•»■••  cannot  l>e  insisted 
upon,  because  I  21""  has  lieen  largelvamplilied  by 
It"  (phrn-ifs,  Nos.  ,12,  :t9,  VA,  44,  .Vi,  U7-71),  anci 
It  is  not  now  possible  certainly  to  determine  the 


orifrinnl  kernel  of  Elijah's  prediction.  It  should, 
however,  be  noticed  that  the  usual  method  of  K"  is 
to  e.\iiand  rather  than  to  i.'xcise,  and,  if  this  plan 
has  here  prevailed,  the  original  speech  must  be 
contained  in  vv.'••*'•'■*^  The  disagreement  in 
points  of  fact  between  I  21  and  II  9  proves  upon 
examination  to  be  non-existent.  Ahab's  dispute 
with  Naboth  arose  in  the  lirst  instance  about  a 
viney.ird  adjoining  the  palace  ;  but  this  was  onlj-  a 
portion  of  Naboth's  estate  ("S^n),  the  whole  of 
which  would  lapse  to  the  king,  supposing  that  the 
family  of  Naboth  became  extinct.  And  I  21", 
where  Jezebel  tells  Ahab  to  go  down  and  taku 
possession  of  the  vineyard,  clearly  implies  the 
extirjiation  of  the  whole  family  ;  in  the  statement 
'  for  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead,'  the  name 
Nalioth  means  Naboth  and  his  sons,  just  as  much 
as  in  V."  '  thy  blood,  even  thine,'  means  the  blood 
of  .\hab  ami  his  son. 

More  decisive,  however,  is  the  question  of  the 
supposed  unity  of  II  9'-l(F  with  I  20.  22,  II  S'-'' 
6''-7-''.  If  this  be  granted,  the  diverse  authorship 
of  I  21  and  II  9f.  seems  necessarily  to  follow, 
since  I  21  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of  one  piece 
with  I  20.  22.  The  place  where  the  dogs  lick  the 
blood  of  Ahab,  22^*,  is  discordant  with  21",  and  in 
general  the  interest  of  the  writer  of  20.  22 — mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  political^and  his  sympathetic  feel- 
ing for  the  king  of  Israel,  preclude  the  suppositiou 
that  he  is  also  the  author  of  the  Naboth  story. 

Wellhausen  cites  the  following  coincidences  in 
phraseology  of  11  9  f .  with  I  20.  22,  etc.: — t-3  "nn 
•a  chaniber  within  a  chamber,'  II  9-,  I  20*' 22=*'; 
.n;.T  '  tarry,'  II  9^  7'  ;  csci  3:i  '  horseman,'  9"  7''' ;  * 
vi;  iisn  '  turn  the  hands,'  II  9^.  I  22"  ;  t  s?;.".  '  take 
alive,'  II  10'*  7'=,  I  20'«  ;  and  the  root  Kin  II  10-''  6-*. 
The  importance  of  this  collection  is,  however, 
open  to  doubt,  since  it  contains  no  striking  phrase, 
but  only  such  as  might  be  expected  to  occur  in 
narratives  nearly  contemporaneous,  and  having, 
in  the  main,  the  same  subjects  in  common. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  point  of  pliriuseology, 
apparently  hitherto  overlooked,  sharjily  separat«s 
between  II  9  f.  and  I  20.  22,  etc.,  and  seems 
absolutely  to  preclude  the  tlieorj'  of  a  common 
authorship.  'This  is  the  title  which  is  ordinarily 
apiilied  to  the  king  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

I  20.  22,  II  3*-"  6'-7*'  are  bound  together  ty  the 
u.se  of  a  common  title.  In  all,  the  wrilei  ;<  plirase 
is  '  king  of  Israel,'  and  the  projier  name  of  the 
king,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  in  nearly  every  case 
reserved  for  the  necessary-  spcciCcation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  section. 

II  9,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with  I  21  in  ex- 
hibiting e.  .egular  preference  for  the  proper  nama 
simply,  without  further  title. 

The  facta  ore  oa  follow  : — 

1  20.  Ahab  king  of  Iiratl,  tv.»  U  ;  king  of  ItnuL  11  time*, 
vir.  vv.t  ■>■  11-  »i.  a.  99.  n.  a  A  u. «  ;  (A<  king,  vt.»  K>M»  ;  Ahidt 
•imply.  T,i». 

I  i-J.  Kinn  of  liraei  17  times,  rit  vv.l.  «.*.ii.t.«.».  10.  is.  «. 
a.  Kbit  n.iiaa.u-  tht  tinn,  vv.i""^  i«.>9.i7b. 

II  S'f.  Einfi  qf  /«ra«/"s  tiiiuii,  viiL  \t.4.».».10  11.  ixijf.u; 
Ahab  •imiity,  t.»  (protMbly  from  another  source) ;  (A*  king 
Joram,  r.e. 

II  aa-7».  King  q/  ttrael  7  time*,  rit  (^  »  1*  ".  IX  n.  ■  ;  1A« 
kina  10  limei.  vii.  (P<. »  7»  «.  11  14. 15.  nn*  1». 

II  0.  Juram  or  Jehoram  simplv  0  timed,  viz.  \•v.l*^i*.  1«  K^ 
17.  tl.  'J:^  u  94  ;  oiioo  Jfhuram  Ou  ting,  v.i*  ;  and  one©  JtMoraim 
king  of  lsra*l  in  direct  distinction  fro'm  '  Ahazioli  kinj;  of  Jutlfvh,' 
T.91  ;  never  king  o/  Itrafl  limply.  Tlio  double  occurrence  of 
Joram  In  v.ie  is  Rpeci&lly  to  be  notice<I.  itnce,  on  account  of  the 
pmxiniKv  of  '  AhAiioh  king  of  Jud&b,'  tiie  specification  king  qf 
itra^i  niicht  have  tieen  expected. 

.snnilarly,  in  I  21  Altl^  aimplT  is  \isiial  ;  »  timet  (omitting  the 

Sn.plie.-y  TT.91  J«\  vli.  VV.9. 1 ).  MS  Id  9tLn.99.    2hab  king  of 
a^nixria,  v.l  ;  Ah(^  king  of  ltra*l,  v. IS. 

Now  though  this  agreement  in  form  of  reference 
cannot  be  pressed  to  prove  identity  o(  authirship 

*  In  7>4  MT  Tooaliie*  o-;io  3:-;,  but  LSI  rwidera  B  Ui^rM, 
Luc  its^rai,  (.».  3:''(cr  •3:'!)  for  ;:";. 
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tor  I  21  and  II  9,  any  more  than  can  the  fact  that 
I  17-19  always  speaks  of  Ahab  siniiily,  he  used  to 
connect  this  section  with  I  21,  hecause  ililVerent 
writers  may  easily  have  employed  the  same  obvi- 
ous citation  of  the  proper  name  ;  yet  tlie  fact  of 
the  disagreement  in  form  of  reference  between 
I  21  and  1  20.  22,  etc.,  ought  to  be  emphasized  as 
demonstratiiif!  diversity  of  authorship.  It  is  true 
that  in  I  20.  22,  etc.,  the  general  u.se  of  kinti  of 
Israel  may  be  e.\plained  as  prompted  to  a  larj^e 
extent  by  contrast  to  '  king  of  Syria'  ;  but  this 
does  not  sufficiently  account  for  tlie  almost  total 
omission  of  the  king's  proper  name,  which  would 
certainly  have  occurreu  far  more  frequently  had 
the  author  of  II  9  been  the  writer  of  tliese  narra- 
tives. Contrast  especially  I  22,  II  3'"-'',  where 
(excepting  3')  the  names  of  Ahab  and  Joram  are 
never  mentioned  in  spite  of  the  close  connexion 
with  '  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,'  with  II  9, 
where  in  connexion  with  '  Ahaziah  king  of  .Judah  ' 
the  usual  form  of  citation  is  Joram,  Jchuram 
simply.  And,  again,  notice  the  use  of  the  king 
simi)ly  5  times  in  I  22,  10  times  in  II  6*-?-'",  where 
the  desire  for  distinction  from  '  the  king  of  Syria ' 
cannot  have  been  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  the 
occasion  might  have  been  suitable  for  tlie  use  of 
the  king's  proper  name. 

By  this  point,  therefore,  the  diverse  authorship 
of  I  20.  22,  etc.  and  II  9  seems  to  be  proved,  and 
this  dissociation  adds  weiglit  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  put  forward  above  in  favour  of 
tlie  unity  of  II  O'-IO^'  with  I  21. 

II  l--'^"«  is  out  of  aditl'erent  source  from  the  pre- 
ceding Elijah  narratives.  This  fact  is  marked  by 
the  form  of  the  name  n^x  vv.'- *•  *• '-,  peculiar  to 
this  section,  and  generally  by  the  inferior  literary 
merit  of  the  composition.  The  story  is  probably 
much  later  than  I  17-19,  II  21  and  its  sequel. 

II  2'"'",  Elij.ah's  translation,  links  itself  closely 
on  to  some  of  the  longer  Elisha  narratives  which 
follow,  as  their  introduction  ;  but  also  might  liave 
formed  a  suitable  close  to  the  Elijah  history,  of 
which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  I  17-19,  if  this 
can  be  thou{jlit  to  have  gone  on  to  embody  also  a 
history  of  Elisha.  The  following  coincidences 
between  the  narratives  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
suggest  that  I  17-19,  II  2'-i8  4}-^,  to  which  we  may 
add  II  5,  may  be  the  work  of  one  author.  In  the 
case  of  II  8'""  13"'"'  the  evidence  is  too  slight  to 
build  upon. 

Elijah.  Elisha. 

1178  34.  Miraculous  provision  1141-7.  Miraculous  provision 

for    the  widow  of   Zarephath  for  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sons 

during  famine,  and  the  raising  of  the  prophets. 

of  her  son  from  death.  II  48-37.   Raising   to    life    of 

the  son   of   the   Shunammite 

woman. 

1 1S»  nyj  ym  H'\p  px)  •  and  n  431  3c,',7  pxi  Sip  fxi  '  but 

there   was   nd    voice,  neither  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any 

was  there  any  that  answered  ' ;  attention.' 
v.ffl  ^^'Q  j'xi  .njy  ['Ni  Sip  [-.xi 
*  but  there  was  no  voice  nor 
any  that   answered,  nor   any 
attention.' 

I  1913  l»    Mention  of  Elijah's  II  28  13  "  16. 
viantle  {TrnK), 

I  18«  .nyi.x  inj'l  •  and  he  11  4S1-  35  v^y  Ifii'l  '  and  he 
crouched  upon  the'  earth.'  crouched  upon  hinu*  • 

II  2i«-i>  -OX  ^if-rj  "ni  '<  >ri       II  430.6. 
»121;;k  '  as  J"  liveth  and  as  thy 

ioul    liveth,  I  will    not  leave 
thee.* 

II  27-  IS  1330  ■  over  against.'  II  ia  a,. 

II  217  trn-na  \3ms;;'i  'and  II  8"  rrny  t:?;!  'and  he 
they  urged  him  till  he  was  set  ^Tiis  countenance  upon  him) 
ashamed.'  till  he  was  ashamed.' 

11  2"    Sx-ij?;    3;T    '2K    'ZH        II  1314  ij. 
vp-nsi  '  my  father,  my  father, 
the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the 
horses  thereof.' 

•  The  verb  Tnj  is  not  elsewhere  found. 


The  short  Elisha  stories  are  probably  popular 
tales  handed  down  orally  at  lir.st,  and  not  put  into 
writing  until  some  considerable  time  after  the 
longer  narratives. 

(ii.)  Tlie  second  class  includes  I  20.  22'-'»,  II  3*-*' 

68-13.24.337  (148-I4)_ 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  14"-",  deal  in 
the  same  style  with  the  same  subject— Israel's 
relations  with  Syria,  and  m.iy  not  improbably 
How  from  one  hand.  Notice  especially  the  closo 
bund  of  connexion  between  I  22^- '  and  II  3'-  ". 

II  14""'*,  which  stands  apart  from  the  other 
narratives,  is  marked  as  probably  N.  Palestinian 
by  its  tone,  and  especially  by  the  reference  of  v." 
'  in  Beth-shemesh,  which  befongeth  unto  Judah.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  group 
of  N.  Palestinian  narratives  has  undergone  im- 
portant editorial  revision.  The  fact  that  the 
speech  of  Elijah  in  I  21"*-  has  been  am]ilitied  by 
K"  has  already  been  noticed.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  speech  of  the  young  prophet  who  was  deputed 
by  Elisha  to  anoint  Jehu,  II  9'""'.  II  o*-',  which 
serves  summarily  to  introduce  '.he  succeeding  nar- 
rative, is  probably  not  of  one  piece  with  this  latter, 
but  is  rather  to  be  assigned  to  the  '  Annals '  (cf. 
II  1').     II  g-'^  belongs  to  the  scheme  of  Ko. 

Traces  of  later  interpolation  are  not  numerous. 
In  I  18  the  reference  to  the  400  prophets  of 
the  Asherah  is  probably  to  be  regarded,  with 
Wellhausen,  as  a  later  insertion.  Notice  the 
absence  of  nx  before  "n.^'x.'i  '.^'2},  and  the  omission 
of  all  mention  of  such  prophets  in  vv.^-'"'.  The 
insertion  seems  to  exhibit  a  late  confusion  of  the 
Asherah  with  the  goddess  Ashtoreth  (see  Asherah). 

The  statement  of  v.'"'  in  the  same  narrative 
looks  like  a  quotation  of  the  exact  words  of  P  in 
Gn  35'°  ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  vv.^'-''*,  which 
appear  to  describe  the  building  of  a  new  altnr, 
will  form  a  later  addition  to  the  statement  of  v.--"'' 
which  speaks  merely  of  the  repair  (x?-;;!)  of  the  old 
altar  of  J".  It  should  not,  however,  Ije  overlooked 
that  the  giving  of  the  name  of  Israel  to  Jacob  is 
related  also  in  J  (Gn  32-'),  and  that  the  relation- 
ship of  1  K  18^""  to  the  passage  of  P  may  be 
nothing  more  than  an  easy  verbal  coincidence. 
In  this  case  vv.^'-  '^  may  represent  a  detailed 
description  of  that  which  is  first  summarily  stated 
in  v.**,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Gn  27^"^  stands 
related  to  Gn  27=^. 

In  the  narrative  of  I  20  the  grounds  upon  which 
Wellhausen  regards  the  reference  to  the  parts 
played  by  anonymous  prophets  (w."-  '*•  *■■  ^-  ^-^) 
as  later  additions  are  inconclusive.* 

I  •22'^'',  which  is  omitted  in  LXX  (B,  Luc),  is 
certainly  an  interpolation,  derived  from  Mic  1'  foi 
the  purpose  of  identifying  Micaiah  with  Micali 
the  Morashtlte.  The  plural  d'?v  regularly  denotes 
'  peoples,'  i.e.  foreign  nations  generally,  and  is 
seldom  or  never  used  of  Israel. 

Very  possibly  also  w.*"'^-  (from  pv\  '  and  the 
blood  ran  out,' etc.)  ^  may  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  original  narrative  ot  Ahab's  last  battle.  In 
LXX  (B,  Luc.)  v.'"'/3  precedes  v.'"''*  'and  he  died 
in  the  evening.'  V^,  for  which  v.*"'/3  prepares  the 
way,  hinges  awkwardly  on  to  the  apparent  close 
of  the  narrative  in  v.**,  and  seems  to  be  intended 
to  satisfy  the  prophecy  as  to  Ahab's  death  in  21'-"', 
though  the  scene  of  the  event  diflers  from  that  of 
the  prediction. 

II  17''"-  -'"^  is  the  commentary  of  R"  {phrases, 
Nos.  3,  29,  32,  33,  36,  39,  41,  43,  44,  46,  51,  53,  55, 
56,  71,  72,  and  cf.  Driver,  LOT^  p.  203)  upon  the 
short  historical  notice  17'"*.+  Vv.'*-  *>  are  certainly 
a  later  insertion,  subsequent  to  the  commence- 

•  Kucnen  (Ond.  §  251')  agrees  with  Wellhausen's  verdict  upoi 
vv.is.  14.22.  2a^  but  inclines  to  regard  vv.33-l3  as  of  much  greatei 
antiquitv,  and  of  a  piece  with  the  narrative  of  ch.  20. 

t  Possibly  composite.  Cf.Wincklcr,  A  T  (/ntersuchungen.l^2i 
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ment  of  the  Judaan  exile,  and  due  to  R"'.  The 
opening  of  v."  ji  jnp  -3  '  For  he  rent,'  etc.,  clearly 
refers  immediately  to  the  statement  of  v."  i;¥n'! 
Die;!  .  .  .  '  was  very  angry  .  .  .  and  removed 
them,'  bnt  the  sequence  la  destroyed  by  the 
interpolation,  •?  v."  being  deprived  of  all  point. 
The  whole  reference  of  the  section  is  to  the  causes 
which  brought  aljout  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  no  reference  being  elsewhere  made  to 
Jndah  except  in  v.",  where  .tii.t;i  'and  unto 
Jadah,'  is  probably  by  the  same  hand  as  w."- ". 

Stade  {ZATW  rl.  163  f.)  rcgurds  17?  "  u  ui  exilic  addition, 
Ut«r  than  R^*,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  writer  of  these  veraes 
ascribea  Molecii  •  worship  (v.i7»)  and  Assyrian  star -worship 
(v.^flb)  to  the  Northern  kingdom — the  atiuac-a  which  later  on 
were  rile  in  the  Southern  kingdom  under  Manaaseh  (II  iV-  9), 
and  alao  because  certain  phraaefl  appear  to  exhibit  the  influence 
of  Jeremiah;  cf.  vM  'Turn  ve  from  your  e\-il  wavf,'  with  Jer 
18"  26»  35"  acs.  '  ;  'J"  testified,' etc,  with  Jer  7»*,  U'lf;  v.iob 
'  and  they  follow^  vanity ,'  etc.,  with  Jer  3».  The  refiections  em- 
bodied in  these  verses  are.  however,  in  strict  accordance  with 
R^8  plan  which  runs  throu^'hout  his  work,  as  the  number  of 
phrases  above  cited  as  characteristic  of  his  hand  sutllciently 
shows,  nor  is  it  at  all  unnatural  that  the  editor  who  worked  not 
many  years  after  Josiali  had  removed  from  the  kin^om  of 
Judah  the  foreign  abuses  of  Manosseh's  reign,  should  ascribe 
the  same  kind  of  religious  abuses  to  the  kin),'dom  of  Israel, 
side  by  side  with  the  worship  of  J"  under  the  form  of  a  calf. 
Nor,  aeain,  need  the  phrases  above  mentioned  imply  depen- 
dence upon  the  written  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  any  more  than 
need  other  phrases  ufie<l  by  It**  elsewhere  (Nos.  .^»(C-.'>.^)  in  com- 
mon with  Jeremiah  go  to  prove  that  H"*  and  Jeremiah  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  All  that  clearly  emerges  from  the 
fact  of  such  resemblances  is  that  the  two  writers  were  menibera 
of  one  prophetic  school  of  thought,  ».«.  the  Deuteronomic 
(cf.  Driver,  LOT^  p.  203  at  end). 

The  narrative  of  II  n**-*!  is  certainly  composite. 
Vv.*'-'",  in  speaking  of  the  races  which  were 
settled  by  the  Assyrian  king  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  say  that  they  '  feared  J','  while  retain- 
ini;  the  worship  of  tlieir  own  national  deities.  In 
v.**,  on  the  cuntrary,  it  is  stated  with  great  em- 
phasis that  they  '  feared  not  J".'  Again,  while 
yy  s4ff.  refer  exclusively  to  the  foreign  settlers,  and 
only  mention  the  introduction  into  tlieir  midst  of 
a  single  priest  of  Israelitish  nationality  (v.^  inx 
D')-3-?),  to  whom  was  due  their  instruction  in  the 
worship  of  J" ;  vv."'-*'  are  couched  in  such  terms 
as  can  refer  only  to  Isnielitcs  as  such,  of  however 
mixed  and  renegade  a  strain.  Notice  especially 
yy  S3. 88  [|,g  reference  to  the  Deuteronomic  cove- 
nant;  V."  'J",  who  brought  you  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt.' 

Thus  tins  latter  section  must  be  regarded  as  a 
later  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Kings  (K""; 
phrases,  Nos.  3,  16,  28,  29,  49),  referring  probably 
to  the  Samaritans  of  jiost- exilic  times.  V.*''' 
rounds  oil'  the  interimlation  by  the  repetition  of 
v.*"*,  the  statement  of  the  older  narrative  to  which 
the  later  writer  attaches  his  addition.  Vv. '■"••*''•  ", 
on  the  other  hand,  form,  in  part  at  least,  an 
ancient  narrative  embodied  by  K". 

Stade  (ZATW  vi.  167 ft.)  ret-ards  vt>»«1  as  the  original 
kernel  which  baa  received  the  later  extension  vv. '■=*-**».  Po-wibly 
this  latter  uiuy  be  assigned  to  RD  himself ;  v. 32b  re'Mintbles 
I  1211,  and  in  v."*  niri  Di'rny  'unto  thia  day,"  u  an  ex- 
pression commonly  employed  by  R*. 

II  18'"'  is  mainly  the  work  of  U°  {phrases,  Nos. 
3,  31,  63,  72),  based  upon  the  notioos  of  vv.«-"*-». 
Yy  7b. «  ^rg  probably  drawn  in  subsUimo  from  the 
'  Annals.'  With  regard  to  v.*  this  is  not  so  clear. 
The  verse  shows  marks  of  a  late  style  (perf.  willi 
weak  1,  as  in  21*-* 'iS"-),  and  sketclu's  the  outline 
of  a  religious  reformation  which  np^iears  in  all 
essentials  to  have  resenililcd  and  antici|iate<l  the 
reformation  of  Josiah.  Hcijco  some  critics  regard 
the  notice  as  a  lato  and  unliistorieal  interjiolation 
(cf.  Stade,  Grsrhirhie,  i.  G07f.,  XATW  lii.  8tl"., 
ri.  170  11.;  Wellhausen,  Comp.  291). 

The  occurrence  of  a  reformation  umler  Ilozekiah 
Is  BU]>ported  by  18"  (which  must,  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  I8\  be  likewise  branded  as  a  later  mis- 
conception),  and   perhaps   also   by   the   statement 


of  Jer  26"""*,  which  speaks  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised upon  He^ekiah  and  all  .ludah  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Micah  the  Morashiite.  Micah  1'"'  Ml' 
mentions  the  BdnUJth  of  Jerusalem  for  reproba- 
tion ;  but  thispassage  most  not  be  pressed,  because 
LXX,  Pesh.,  'Targ.  presuppose  a  ditlerent  reading.* 

Certainly  Isaiah  does  not  appear  to  have  had  in 
view  any  centralization  of  J"8  cultus,  such  as  was 
prominent  in  Josiah's  reformation,  but  his  attacks 
upon  the  idol- worship  (2»- '«■  »•  31' j  cf.  lO'"- "), 
tree -worship  (1^),  and  necromancy  (8"),  which 
seem  to  have  been  rife  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
are  in  agreement  with  such  a  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  pure  worship  of  J".  Probably, 
therefore,  as  is  allowed  by  Stade  (Ges.  loc.  cit.), 
the  statement  of  v.*''  is  based  ujxjn  authentic 
information  as  to  such  a  reform,  and  this  has 
been  later  on  expanded  in  v.**,  under  the  influence 
of  the  accomplished  fact  of  Josiah's  reformation. 

II  18'""  is  a  notice  from  the  'Annals,'  introduced 
by  the  synchronism  of  R"  v.^,  and  closed  by  his 
comment  v.".     The  notice  is  identical  witli  17°"  ". 

II  18'»-20"  =  Is36'-39'.t 

II  18""",  which  is  not  found  in  Is,  is  di.slin- 
guished  from  IS"-"*-  by  the  form  of  the  name 
.i;pin  yizlfiyyah  (instead of  I'l.'pm  ^izlfiyyahu),  which 
occurs  also  in  18'- '"(' Annals').  18'*"'*  appears  to 
be  in  strict  agreement  with  the  As.syrian  record 
(Taylor  Cylinder,  col.  iii.  ;  cf.  COT  i.  p.  286, 
ii.  p.  I),  and  is  probably  a  genuine  excerpt  from 
the  'Annals.' 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  narrative  of 
Is  .36'-.39'  cannot  be  traced  to  Isaiah  himself,  but 
must  be  of  a  considerably  later  date.  Notice  the 
mention  of  Sennacherib's  death  (Is  37*'  =  2  K  19"), 
which  did  not  happen  until  B.C.  081,  twenty  years 
after  the  campaign  against  Jerusalem,  and  cer- 
tainly later  than  the  death  of  Isaiali.  Again,  it 
seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Isaiah  section  (except  38'"" 
from  another  source)  must  have  been  extracted 
from  our  Book  of  Kings  by  the  editor  of  Is  1-39. 

Certain  phrases  which  are  due  to  R^  in  the  Kings  narratit 
appear  also  in  Is;  cf.  'for  David  my  sen-ant's  siike '  II  lu^ , 
Is  373* ;  *  How  I  have  walked  before  thee  in  tnith  and  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight ' 
II  '2)J3  I  Is  38*;  and  tiie  redactional  phrases  'In  those  days* 
II  20'  I  Is  381,  -At  that  time"  II  20l2|  Is  39'.  Kings  is  also 
superior  to  Is  in  the  account  of  Hezekiah'e  sickness.  Is  38*-^ 
has  been  abbreviated ;  3831-  23  [a  misplaced. 

The  Kings  narrative  II  18''-  "-20"  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  combination  of  three  sources.  Stade  [ZA  J'  I C 
vi.  174)  notices  that  Isaiah's  threat  against  Sen- 
nacherib occurs  three  times  in  similar  terms  :  19' 
jijajb  jga  'I'ljg  contents  of  Sennacherib's  letter 
(19"*"")  merely  repeat  in  brief  that  which  lia-i 
already  been  said  by  the  Kabsliakeh  (IS^'"). 
Again,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Sennacherib, 
after  tiearing  the  news  with  regard  to  Tirlia|>ali 
(19''),  should   have  imagined  that    the  mere  dis- 

Iiatcli  of  a  letter  would  be  likely  to  compel  Ileze- 
dah's  submission,  after  the  failure  of  previous 
verbal  negotiations.  The  true  sequel  to  lif"  seems 
to  be  19*"- ;  upon  receiving  information  of  Tir- 
hakah's  hostile  movement,  Sennacherib  raises  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  and  returns  to  As.syria.  We 
have,  then,  two  separate  accounts  of  the  As.syrian 
campaign,  1 8'»- "  -  1 9*- «'• ;  H)'"»  P.*""  having 
probablj'  l)een  slightly  modilied  by  the  redactor. 
Further,  the  section  19"'""  itself  appears  to  be 
composite  in  character.  The  tnunt  song  vv.""*', 
with  its  accompanying  sign  vv.*"",  stands  a|>art 

'nHffrj  'sin,'  parallel  to  Vrc  Iransgrcssion,  as  in  r.f.  Th> 
rea/ling  of  MT  is,  however,  accepted  by  Klttel,  who  reganU 
the  rendering  of  the  Versions  as  merely  a  sinipllOcation  (His- 
tori/,  ii.  3r.7). 

t  In  aililitlon  to  the  authorities  cited  at  the  end  of  thia 
article,  cf.  the  Literature  given  under  Isaiah,  especially  I>ill- 
mann,  Jrtaia,  IhOO,  p.  SlolT.  ;  fheyne,  Introdutlion  to  tAt 
Book  of  Itaiah,  IH06,  p.  SI! IT.  (where,  however,  the  writel 
procee^ls  upon  the  assumption  that  Kings  was  not  compiled 
until  alter  B-C  M8). 
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from  the  prosaic  statement  vv.'""**.  |:^, '  therefore,' 
of  v."'  answers,  not  to  anytliing  in  the  prophecy 
preceding,  but  to  v.*""^  'f'V;?'  v^?;)P'"'  Vii  'Whereas 
thou  )ia3t  prayed  ...  I  liave  litard,'  and,  as  has 
been  noticed  above,  vr.'^''-  **  are  duplicates  of  tlie 
same  statement.  Thus  w."-",  generally  regarded 
by  critics  as  an  authentic  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
ajipear  to  have  been  insertecf  into  t^ie  midst  of 
tlie  [irophetical  history  19"''-»-  '^-w,  v."'  represent- 
ing the  redactor's  link. 

The  narrative  of  20'""  probably  belongs  to  the 
author  of  one  of  the  two  preceding  narrative 
sections.  Cheyne,  following  Duhm,  selects  the 
second  narrative  19'"'''-  Notice,  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion, the  occurrence  of  a  prayer  of  Hezekiah 
in  each  section :  ig""-  20^'-.  Very  possibly  the 
chronological  notice  at  the  beginning  of  18'^  '  In 
tlie  14th  year  of  king  Hezekiah,'  properly  refers 
to  the  events  of  20'"'",  and  occupies  its  present 
position  upon  the  false  assumption  that  Senna- 
cherib's invasion  took  place  in  the  same  year  as 
Ilezekiah's  sickness  and  recovery.  This  arrange- 
ment is  probably  due  to  K°,  who  removed  tlie 
note  of  time  from  its  true  position  at  the  head 
of  the  narrative  of  20"'-,  replacing  it  by  his  syn- 
chronistic phrase  '  In  those  days.'  Notico  the 
reference  to  Assyria  in  20°.  The  whole  verse  from 
i;pi  'and  from  the  hand,  etc.,'  must  be  due  to 
the  author  of  the  mistaken  synchronism.  Cf.  the 
latter  half  with  19*". 

The  6th  year  o(  Hezekiah  (or  the  fall  of  Samaria,  B.C.  722 
(18"*),  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  14th  year  for  Sennacherib's 
campaijrn,  B.C.  701  (181^),  and  it  seems  the  best  course  to 
rejfard  this  latter  date  aa  true  for  the  sicltness  of  Hezekiah 
and  the  embassy  of  Jlerodach-Baladan,  which  will  then  fall 
cir.  B.C.  714.  Thus  Hezekiah's  reign  may  be  supposed  to  have 
closed  B.C.  699,  i.e.  some  16  years  after  B.C.  714  (20"'*). 

The  short  prophecy  of  20"- "  has  probably  been 
worked  over  by  R"'^  in  post-exilic  times,  when 
Babylon,  and  not  As.syria,  was  the  oppressor. 

II  21  is  throughout  the  work  of  R"  {phrases,  Nos. 
11,  13,  27,  42-44,  49,  54,  55,  66;  and  cf.  Driver, 
LOT"  p.  203)  based  upon  very  brief  notices  (vv.'-**- 
5. ««.  7».i6.)^  derived,  presumably,  from  the  '  Annals.' 
Yy  lo-ie  appear  to  presuppose  the  captivity  of 
Judah,  and  must  therefore,  in  their  present  form, 
be  assigned  to  R"^. 

II  22^-23^  is  a  continuous  narrative,  probably 
drawn  from  the  temple  archives.  Deuteronomic 
plirases  are  found  in  23'-"'-"  {phrases,  Nos.  3,  6, 
20,  39,  63),  and  in  the  speech  of  Huldah  22'»"«' 
( phrases,  Nos.  29,  39,  54  ;  and  cf.  Driver,  LOf  p. 
203),  which  seems  to  show  signs  of  revision  by  R"^  in 
exilic  times.  Certainly  this  later  editor  is  respons- 
ible for  the  addition  at  the  close  of  the  narrative 
23-*-''  {phrases,  Nos.  11,  39,  51),  which  strikes  a 
note  strangely  alien  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pie- 
exilic  author  in  view  of  Josiah's  reformation  (cf. 
especially  vv."- "). 

Upon  II  23^-25'"  see  above  {Later  editor^;). 
25""'-*  is  a  much  abbreviated  account  of  the  evenw 
described  in  Jer  40'-43^  to  which  source  R"'  cleariy 
owes  his  information.  Jer  52,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  a  later  addition  to  the  prophet's  book 
(notice  the  closing  words  of  ch.  51,  'Thus  far  are 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  '),  excerpted  from  2  K  24'*- 
io**,  naturally  with  omission  of  25--"*,  as  having 
been  already  related  in  fuller  detail. 

LlTHlATORB.— O.  Thenius,  Die  Biicker  der  K&nige  (in  Egf. 
Extg.  Handb.).  !•  Aufl.  1849,  2«  Aufl.  1873 ;  F.  Bottcher,  A'eiw 
exegetisch-krititche  Aermlem  zum  AT,  2»  Abtheilunp.  1864, 
pp.  1-120 ;  C.  F.  Keil,  Die  Biicher  der  Ednige  (in  BM.  Comm.), 
1«  Aufl.  1866,  *•  Aufl.  1876  (Eng.  tr.  1872);   H.  EwaJd,  Tho 


Higtory  of  Itrael  (Eng.  tr.  1871),  vol.  iil.  p.  204  ff.,  vol.  1».  : 
H.  Gr.itz,  OetcJi.  der  Juden,  vols.  i.  ii.  1,  1875  (frequent  textual 
Bujjpestions  omitted  in  Enc.  tr.  18i)l);  E.  .Schrader,  COT,  1885- 
lS8a,  vol.  i.  p.  172 ff.,  vol.  ii.  ;  A.  Klostermann,  Die  Biicher 
Samuetis  urui  der  Kdnige  (in  Strack  and  Zbckler's  Kgf. 
Kornm.),  1887,  p.  262  ff.;  A.  Kuenen,  Higtoriech  -  hritisch 
Onderzoek,  2nd  ed.  1887  (Ger.  tr.  IbSKJ),  8§  24-27  ;  I.  Ilooykaaa, 
Ictg  over  de  GriekBche  \  ertaUng  van  ket  OT,  1888 ;  J.  Well- 
tiauscn,  Die  Composition  de»  Uezateuchu  und  der  historisdien 
BUcher  det  AT,  2.'  Druck,  1889,  pp.  ■266-302,  359-361  (  =  Well- 
hausen-Bleek,  Einieitung,  1878,  p.  231  ff.),  Prolegomena  zur 
Geschichte  Israels,  4«  Ausg.  1895,  pp.  276-209  (El'iK'.  tr.  1886, 
p.  '272  ff.),  Jsrar/itische  und  JUdtsche  Gesch.,  2«  Ausg.  1897, 
p.  64  ff.  (enlarj,'ed  from  art.  '  Israel '  in  Encyc.  Brit.  1881  = 
lliatory  of  People  of  Israel  and  Jttdah,  2nd  ed.  1801,  p.  53  ff.); 

B.  Stade,  GeschicJile  des  Volkeg  Israel,  2»  Aufl.  1889,  I"  Band, 
pp.  73-79,  2969.,  ZATW  iii.  129 IT.  (on  I  5-7),  v.  178  (on  I  22«f ), 
V.  276ff.  (on  II  10-14),  vi.  1.5Gff,  (on  II  15-21);  S.  K.  Driver, 
IjOTI  (1891),  pp.  175-193,  8  (1807),  pp.  185-203 ;  H.  Winckler, 
Atttest.  Untersuehungen,  1892,  pp.  1-54;  E.  Konig,  Einleituruj  in 
das  A  T,  1803,  pp.  263-260 ;  A.  Kamphausen  (in  Kautzsch's  Die 
Beilige  Schr\ft  des  A  T,  1894),  pp.  360-420,  Beilagen,  pp.  20-34  ; 

C.  H.  Comill,  Einieitung  in  das  AT,  3«  Aufl.  1806,  pp.  108- 
117  ;  R.  Kittel,  A  History  of  the  Hebrews  (Eng.  tr.  1896),  vol.  ii. 
49 ff.,  177 ff.;  Piepenbring,  Uiat.  dupeupted' Israel,  1898,  p.  167 ff. 

C.  F.  BuRNKy. 
KING'S  POOL,— See  Poou 

KING'S  YALE,  THE  (-Vij.'i  ^s,  AV  the  king's 
dale). — The  place  where  the  king  of  Sodom  met 
Abram,  Gn  14"  (t4  iriSiov  PacMut).  Here  also  the 
childless  Absalom  erected  in  his  lifetime  a  monu- 
ment to  himself,  2  S  18'*  (^  »coiXds  rov  jSao-iX^us).  See 
HiNNOM  (Vale  of),  p.  388* ;  Shaveh  (Vale  of), 
and  Jerusalem,  p.  584". 

KINSFOLK.— Although  'kinsfolk'is  itself  plural 
(see  Folk),  and  is  so  treated  in  Job  19'*  '  My  kins- 
folk have  failed,'  and  Lk  2"  'They  sought  him 
among  their  kinsfolk'  (iv  roh  avyyevicn),  it  is  also 
found  with  an  s  added,  giidng  the  irregular  plural 
'  kinsfolks,'  in  1  K  16"  '  Neither  of  his  kinsfolks, 
nor  of  his  friends ' ;  2  K  10",  2  Mac  8'  16'*  Lk  21'«. 
The  NT  Revisers  have  dropped  the  *  in  Lk  21", 
and  the  Apocr.  Revisers  in  2  Mac,  but  in  1  K  16" 
the  OT  Revisers  have  kept  it.  In  2  K  10"  RV 
prefers  'familiar  friends,'  the  Heb.  expressing  no 
icference  to  kinship  (cf.  LXX  yvuffroM,  the  same 
■word  as  is  rendered  '  acquaintance '  in  Lk  2**).  For 
the  form  'kinsfolks'  cf.  Strype,  Life  of  Archbp. 
Whitgift,  1.597,  '[Geta]  asked  him,  if  those  whom 
he  had  put  to  death  had  no  parents,  kinsfolks, 
nor  friends  ' ;  and  Bacon,  Essays,  'Of  Parents  and 
Children'  (Gold.  Treas.  ed.  p.  24),  'The  Italians 
make  little  difference  betweene  Children  and 
Nephewes  or  neere  Kinsfolkes.'       J.  Hastings. 

KINSMAN. — This  is  the  proper  singular   form 

of  'kinsfolk,'  with  the  fem.   form   'kinswoman.' 

'  Kinsman '  is  the  tr"  in  OT  mostly  of  Snj  gffel 

(see  GoEL),  and   in   NT  of  trvyyepri^.     In  Apocr. 

'  avyyerfi^  is  so  tr**  twice,  Sir  41^',  2  Mac  12'",  and 

.  d5f\04s  t'vvice.  To  3">  7MRV  '  brother ').     In  Ru  2» 

'  AV  gives  '  next  kinsman '  as  the  tr.  of  (j6''el ;  RV 

changes  this  into  'near  kinsman,'  and  gives  'near 

kinsman '  instead  of  the  simple  '  kinsman  '  for  all 

the  other  occurrences  of  g6'el  in  Ruth.     In  Ru  2' 

the  Heb.  means  no  more  than  'acquaintance,'  but 

RV  retains  the  AV  translation. 

Kinswoman  occurs  Lv  18'=-  "• ",  Pr  V ;  and  RV 
adds  Lk  1**  'Elisabeth  thy  kinswoman,'  for  AV 
'  tliy  cousin  Elisabeth,'  the  word  'cou.sin'  (wh. 
see)  having  become  contracted  in  application  since 
161 1.  The  Greek  of  TR  is  (rvyyei'ii^,  but  the  weight 
of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  late  fem.  form 
avyyevii,  which  edd.  (except  Tr.)  adopt. 

J.  Hastings. 
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